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PREFACE. 

Of all branches of history, none is so pregnant with mat- 
ter for controversy as that which treats of the career of the 
Church ; none excites such wide-spread interest, or causes 
such intense feeling. " Theological hate " is proverbially 
strong ; and it influences the person of superior culture as 
effectively as it does one of ordinary attainments. To all 
who are animated by this sentiment, ecclesiastical history 
furnishes keen and powerful weapons. But to those who 
are actuated by simple yearning for truth, to those who feel 
that the career of a society must show whether it be of God 
or of man, this branch of science is of first importance. In 
our day, especially, appeals to ecclesiastical history are not 
merely of last resort — certain thinking men are influenced 
by its lessons when they ignore other authority in religious 
matters, agreeing with Fenelon that "He is profoundly ig- 
norant of the nature of religion, who does not perceive 
that she is all historical " {Education c. vi). 

In publishing the following dissertations, we are act- 
uated by a desire to supply a want in our English eccle- 
siastical literature. Histories of the Church we have in 
abundance, but no one work which treats exhaustively, 
and nearly exclusively, of the many controverted points 
which are of interest alike to Catholic, Protestant, and in- 
credulist. We claim no merit for having thrown new light 
upon subjects, many of which have been fully illustrated by 
master-minds, whose writings are familiar to the ex- 
perienced ; but zeal and conscientiousness have united in 
an endeavor to lessen the labors of the student in a most 
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important branch of ecclesiastical lore. We are net with- 
out hope that our pages will be read with interest and ' 
profit by many of the Catholic laity, as well as by many of 
our separated brethren ; for while we have not designed to 
produce a " popular " book, it would have been difficult, in 
a just treatment of the subject matter, to confine ourselves 
more carefully to the vernacular, and to avoid more rigidly 
the technicalities of theologians and canonists. All may 
not be pleased with the numerous references and quotations, 
which they may deem an encumbrance to the page ; but it 
seemed injudicious, if not absurd, to expect the reader to 
receive, on the author's unsupported authority, citations 
and assertions which might affect, and sometimes wound, 
one's prejudices. During the course of our disquisitions 
we are too frequently compelled to rebuke such presump- 
tion. Again, the experienced student will appreciate the 
method adopted, and will not regard it as an affectation of 
erudition. He knows that by referring to the designated 
authority, he will derive, in the majority of instances, ad- 
ditional and valuable information concerning the matter 
treated in the text. 

We issue our work as a sincere, albeit inadequate, token of 
our devotion to that Eoman Church which the light of his- 
tory reveals to us as One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic ; as 
the True Spouse of Our Lord Jesus Christ, solely intrusted 
by the Divine Master with the deposit of truth, which she 
is to guard and communicate until the end of time. 

New York, 
' Feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome, 1886. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ROMAN PONTIFICATE OF SAINT PETER THE APOSTLE. 

The occupant of the Papal chair may be regarded in four 
different ways. He is pastor of the Universal Church, patri- 
arch of the West, bishop of Rome, and a temporal sovereign. 
As ruler of the Pontifical States, most Protestants would 
prefer his deposition, simply because they are averse to any- 
thing which adds to the dignity of his position. As bishop 
of Rome, the Schismatics of the East and the Anglicans are 
willing to recognize him ; dissenting Protestants are willing 
he should be so styled, so long as his diocesans are content 
with the episcopal system. As patriarch of the West, the 
oriental Schismatics readily acknowledge him, while Protes- 
tants scarcely know of the title. But when the Pontiff 
asserts his authority as supreme pastor of Christendom, then 
all the separatist bodies, schismatical and heretical, prelatic 
and anti-prelatic, unite in rejecting his words. This office 
of Head of the Church is claimed by the Pope as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. The adversary of the Papacy, who 
devotes his energies to the undermining of this position, is 
so far logical, and he manifests an appreciation of the value 
of time. Could the Pontiff be dislodged from it, there would 
be left him no vantage-ground, the occupation of which would 
enable him to retrieve his loss. Now, the simplest way of 
proving that the bishop of Rome is not the successor of St. 
Peter, is not by showing that he has no legitimate title of 
succession, not by contending that the wickedness or even 
heresy of his predecessors entailed a forfeiture of that suc- 
cession ; but by establishing, as a stubborn and eloquent 
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fact, that St. Peter himself, the presumed source of the Pa- 
pal claims, never was bishop of Rome — in fine, that he never 
was in the Eternal City. In many and various ways, the ad- 
versaries of Rome have endeavored to prove this, and the 
object of the present dissertation is to show that the Prince 
of the Apostles did proceed to Rome, and that he there 
founded his Primatial see. 

The first to cast doubt upon St. Peter's coming to Rome 
was Marsilius of Padua, a partisan of Louis the Bavarian, and 
excommunicated as a schismatic and heretic by an express 
Bull of Pope John XXII. in 1327. From his time to that of 
the Lutheran movement we meet no author of note who 
held such a view. The antiquarian Leland (d. 1557), among 
his many ways of pleasing his patron, Henry VIII., chose the 
publication of the adverse opinion. The rank and file of 
Protestant writers have either absolutely denied the Roman 
Pontificate of St. Peter, or have affected to regard it as du- 
bious. There are not wanting, however, Protestant authors 
who defend our thesis, and they are among the most celebra- 
ted of their class. Such are Pearson, Usher, Young, Ham- 
mond, Blondel, Basnage, J. Scaliger, Grotius, Casaubon, 
Leclerc, Sir Isaac Newton, Leibnitz, Chamier, Papp, Ittig, 
Schrokh, Bertholdt, Neander, Gieseler, and even the Centu- 
riators of Magdeburg. The younger Scaliger contradicts 
himself in this matter, for while in his Annotations to the l&th 
Chapter of the Apocalypse he asserts that no instructed person 
will believe in the voyage of St. Peter to Rome, he contends 
against Eusebius (1) that the Apostle came to Rome, not in 
the fourth year of Claudius, but in the second. Basnage (2) 
and Leclerc (3) agree that assent cannot be refused to the 
testimonies in favor of the Roman voyage, that only some 
objections of a chronological nature can be presented, and 
that the martyrdom of Sts. Peter and Paul, in the reign of 
Nero, is an incontestable fact. But they hold that St. Peter 
was no more bishop of Rome than of any other place, and 
that there are stronger reasons for supposing St. Paul to 
have been bishop of the Eternal City, than there are for St. 
Peter's having exercised that oflfice. We shall treat of this 

(1) Animadversions on the Chronicle of Eusebius. (2) iJustory, h. 7, c. 3. (3) Year 168,* ». 
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matter when we have established the reality of the Roman 
voyage. Hugo Grotius, than whom Protestants can produce 
few more learned writers, says (1), "As regards Babylon, 
there is a controversy between the ancient and moJern inter- 
preters. By it the ancients understand Rome, where no 
true Christian will doubt Peter to have been ; the moderns 
hold that by it is meant Babylon of Chaldea. I agree with 
the ancients." Neander (2) says that it would be " hyper- 
critical to doubt the tradition of Christian antiquity, that 
Peter was in Rome." Among Catholic authors, Pagi, Pape- 
brock, Baluze, Yalois, Calmet, Alexandre, and many others, 
dispute as to the precise year of St. Peter's arrival in Rome, 
but all agree that he came there, established there the Prima- 
cy, and there suffered martyrdom. 

We contend that the following events are asserted and be- 
lieved to have happened, on as convincing grounds as those 
upon which rests any undisputed fact in history. After the 
ascension of our Lord, Simon Bar-Jona (son of John), to 
whom Christ had given the name of Peter, having preached 
the Gospel in many places of Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, 
went to Antioch in the year 36, and there established an 
episcopal see. In the year 42, the second of Claudius, he 
came to Rome, and there definitively fixed his Primatial see, 
suffering martyrdom in the twenty-fifth year of his Roman 
Pontificate, namely, in the year 66. No one disputes the 
voyage to Antioch, for nothing is to be gained by so doing. 
As for the Apostle's presence in Rome, the first witness we 
call is St. Peter himself. In his first Epistle, chap. 5, he 
says : " The Church that is in Babylon . . . saluteth you," 
in which place, we contend, Rome is understood by Babylon, 
in accordance with that figurative mode of signifying, by 
that name, any great but wicked city, which is in vogue even 
in our own day. So this passage of St. Peter was under- 
stood by Papias, a disciple of the Apostles, for he says, 
" Peter mentions this Mark in the first Epistle which he is 
said to have written at Rome ; which Epistle he indeed 
shows to have been written there, when, by a translation of 

(1) On the 5th Chapter of St. Peter's 1st Epistle. 

<2) General History of the Christian Religion and Church, v. 1, p. 1. 
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the word, he calls that city Babylon." (1) That the Apostles 
sometimes designated Kome by the name of Babylon, we 
learn from St. John's Apocalypse, for, in chap. 17, great Baby- 
lon is said to sit upon seven hills, and to hold sway over 
the kings of the earth. Now, in St. John's time, no other 
widely-ruling city than Borne was built upon seven hills. 
But why did St. Peter call Kome by the name of Babylon ? 
"Why does any man use figurative language ? we may retort. 
But there was a reason, in the Apostle's case, for not men- 
tioning the place of his residence. He had just escaped from 
his prison in Jerusalem, and it was prudent, lest his letter 
should fall into the hands of his eDemies, to disguise the 
name of the place whence it went. (2) Again, it was advisa- 
ble that the quick increase of the Christian numbers in the 
capital should not be known, lest the emperor Claudius, who 
studied to please Agrippa, should more severely persecute 
them. But if, by Babylon, the Apostle did not mean Rome, 
from what city did he write his letter? Our adversaries 
answer, the real Babylon. In those days, there were two 
places of that name, one in Assyria and one in Egypt. Now, 
the Babylon of the text cannot be theBabylon of the Assyr- 
ians, for we know from Josephus (3) that, a few years 
before this time, the Jews had all — to a man — been either 
killed, or expelled from the city. Nor could the Babylon of 
Egypt have been the place of St. Peter's residence at the 
time he wrote his Epistle. That Babylon, we learn from 
Strabo (4), was a small and insignificant place, not worthy the 
name of town or village, for it is styled a castle. The letter 
in question speaks of a flourishing church, which would 
certainly imply a place of some note. (5) 

(1) Id Eusebius : History, b. 2, c. 14. (2) St. Luke used the same economy, when, in the 
Acts, he said that St. Peter went to another place. 

(3) Antiquities, h. IS. (4) Book 17. 

(5) During the first five centuries of the Christian era, not one author understands any 
other place than Rome by the Babylon of the text. Among those who explicitly declare 
that St. Peter wrote his Epistle at Rome, we cite Tertullian (Against the Jews, c. 9) ; Clem- 
ent of Alexandria (Institutions, b. vl, in Eusebius, b. 2, c. 15) ; Eusebius, ibid ; St. Jerome, 
(Ecclesiastical Writers). Those who believe that St. Peter was bishop of Babylon in Chal- 
dea, should remember that it has always been the tradition of the Chaldeans that their first 
bishop was St. Thomas the Apostle, who, after six years of administration, was succeeded 
by Addeus or Thaddeus. In the Catalogue of Chaldean patriarchs, first published in the 
West by Asseinani, and continued to our own days by Guriel (Rome, 1860), we find the 
name of St. Thomas at the head. We may also cite Martin Luther's opinion in our favor 
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St. Paul furnishes us with, if not a positive argument, at 
least a good reason for supposing the presence of St. Peter 
in the Eternal City. In his Epistle to the Romans, written, 
says the Protestant Paley, in the year b'6, he speaks of the 
Church as being in a nourishing condition in Rome. Some 
one of the Apostles had therefore preached the Gospel 
there several years before the advent of St. Paul. There are 
no traces of any other Apostle than Peter having been there, 
while the Biblical indications point at least to his presence. 
Again, St. Mark, a disciple of St. Peter, wrote his Gospel at 
Rome. St. Clement of Alexandria, in his Jly pot iposeon, says, 
" When Peter had publicly preached the word of God in the 
city of Rome, and, filled with the Holy Ghost, had promul- 
gated the Gospel, many who were present requested Mark, 
as one who had but lately followed Peter, and had his 
sayings by memory, that he would write down that which 
the Apostle had preached." Therefore, St. Peter was at 
Rome. (1) 

Our adversaries particularly insist upon the silence of 
St. Paul as to St. Peter, when he writes to the Romans. 
When saluting so many by name, he would not have omit- 
ted a remembrance to Peter, had he been in Rome. And 
nevertheless, when St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians, he did 
not salute their bishop, Timothy ; when he wrote to the 
Hebrews, he made no mention of St. James, who was bishop 
of Jerusalem. When Theodoret, a most critical investiga- 
tor, commented upon this Epistle, far from concluding from 
it that St. Peter never went to Rome, he noted, in his first 
chapter, that St. Paul speaks of "confirming " the faith of 
the Romans, because St. Peter had already preached the 
Gospel to them. "Because the great Peter," says Theo- 
doret, "had first given them the Gospel, he necessarily said 

for one of his attacks on the Roman Church is entitled " The Captivity of Babylon." An- 
other reason for refusing to recognize the Chaldean city as the Babylon of the text, may be 
found in the utter silence of Scripture and of all ecclesiastical writers as to St. Peter's ever 
having passed the Euphrates. 

(1) The following writers also assert that St. Mark was a faithful disciple of St. Peter, 
and that he wrote his Gospel at Rome, with the approval of the Apostle : Irenaeus (Here- 
sies, b. 3, c. 1), Orlgen (Commentary on Matthew, In Eusebius, b. 2, c. 25), Tertullian (Mar. 
eioii, IV., 5), Jerome (Isaias, LXV., 24), Epiphanius (Heresies, 46), Theodoret (Epistle 80, 
to Flavian). 
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' to confirm you.' For he says, 'I do not wish to bring you 
another doctrine, but to confirm that already given, and to 
water the tree already planted.'" But there was a good 
reason why St. Paul did not salute the Prince of the Apos- 
tles in this Epistle ; he was absent from Ptome at the time. 
We know, from Suetonius and Josephus, that in the 9th 
year of Claudius, that is, in the year of our Lord, 50, the 
entire Jewish population had been sent into exile. The 
next year was that of the Council of Jerusalem, at 
which St. Peter presided. He did not return to Eome un- 
til after the death of Claudius, in the year 54 Now, St. 
Paul's Epistle was written at Corinth, shortly after the 
Council, as he passed through that city, on his last visit to 
Jerusalem (1). Therefore, he, quite naturally, made no al- 
lusion to St. Peter. A very interesting argument against 
the Roman Pontificate of St. Peter is drawn from the Bi- 
ble, as follows : If Peter was at Rome when St. Paul ar- 
rived, the latter was very injurious to the former, or else 
we must say that St. Peter behaved in a very unchristian- 
like manner to his co-apostle. ' For, St. Paul, writing from 
Rome to the Philippians, says {Chap. 2) that there they 
all look after their own affairs, not those of Christ ; and he 
says to Timothy that all abandoned him to his own de- 
fence when he was arrested. Further, when St. Paul was 
entering Rome (Acts, 28), the brethren went out to meet 
him, as far as the Three Taverns, but there was no St. 
Peter among them. To this reasoning we may say, with 
Alexandre, that we do not contend that St. Peter was 
always in Rome, that he was fastened there like Prome- 
theus on Caucasus. His very office entailed upon him 
the necessity of travelling considerably, leaving the care 
of the Roman Christians to his vicars, from time to time. 
But, with regard to the argument taken from Philip- 
pians, the context shows that the Apostle only alludes to 
those whom he could have sent on his errand ; certainly, 
he could not have sent Peter as a messenger : " And I hope 

(1) That St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans was written at Corinth, shortly after the Coun. 
ell of Jerusalem (year 51), Is proved by Origen with the following arguments. It was sent 
by the hands of Phoebe, a deaconess of Cenchris, a suburb of Corinth. The Apostle calls 
Caius, who was living at Corinth, his host. In the salutations of Chap. 16, fr» <*eaks of hl» 
companions in the Jerusalem journey, who were with him at Corinth. 
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in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy unto you shortly, that I 
also may be of good comfort, when I know the things con- 
cerning you. For I have no man so of the same mind, who 
with sincere affection is solicitous for you." In writing to 
Timothy, the saint complains of being abandoned by those 
who might have helped him with Caesar, and among those St. 
Peter is not to be counted, for he was placed in the same 
danger as St. Paul. Another objection is founded on St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 1 and 2, where the Apostle 
makes no mention of having conversed with St. Peter in 
Borne, although he tells us of their having met at Jerusa- 
lem and at Antioch. But such mention could not be made 
in an Epistle which was written before St. Paul's visit to 
Eome. He arrived in Eome in the year 59, and the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians was composed at Ephesus in 57, as is 
shown by the journey of the saint, and by the arguments 
prefixed to the Epistle in the Latin codices. 

The silence of St. Luke, in his history of the Apostles, is 
also adduced by our adversaries to prove that St. Peter was 
never in Eome. But this silence is easily explained, and in 
such a way as to show that it in no way favors our oppo- 
nents. St. Luke's principal object was the narration of the 
Acts of his preceptor, St. Paul, and not those of the other 
Apostles. With the exception of those events which hap- 
pened between the death of Christ and the conversion of 
St. Paul, which he narrates as a kind of introduction to his 
main purpose, and Peter's conversion of Cornelius, which 
was the commencement of the vocation of the Gentiles, to 
which St. Paul was specially called, St. Luke, in the whole 
course of his history, makes uo mention of any of the other 
Apostles, unless where St. Paul is concerned. He is silent 
even as to St. Paul s journey to Jerusalem to see St. Peter; 
he says nothing of the meeting of the two at Antioch, and 
nothing of St. Paul's journey to Galatia. When noting this 
silence of St. Luke, St. Jerome did not regard it as an ar- 
gument against St. Peter's residence at Eome ; on the con- 
trary, he contended that, because it was certain that St. 
Peter resided both at Antioch and at Eome, therefore it was 
manifest that the author of the Acts omitted many things 
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Speaking of the dissension between the two Apostles npon 
the leo-al observances, the great doctor says, in his first book 
on Galatians, treating of the second chapter, " It is not 
strange that Luke is silent as to this matter, since he used 
the license of a historiographer to omit many other things 
which Paul performed ; and there is no contradiction, if 
what one man thinks proper to relate, another leaves aside. 
"We know that Peter was the first bishop of Antioch, and 
that afterwards he removed to Konie, a fact which Luke al- 
together omitted." 

St. Clement of Borne, who became Pontiff about the year 
90, was a disciple of St. Peter. In an epistle which he 
wrote to the Corinthians shortly after the persecution of 
Domitian, commemorating the glorious sufferings of the 
Koman Christians, he says, " Let us place the glorious 
Apostles before our eyes. Peter did not undergo one or 
two, but many, sufferings, on account of wicked jealousy ; 
and being made a martyr, he departed to the merited place 
of glory. Through emulation, Paul obtained the reward of 
patience . . . and coming to the far "West, suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the princes, and migrated from the world. . . 
To these heroes, who entered upon divine life, was joined a 
great multitude of the elect, who, suffering in rivalry many 
contumelies and many torments, were a beautiful example 
among us." The authority of St. Clement is of indispu- 
table historical value, and is readily accepted as such by 
Pearson, Junius, Basnage, and other Protestants. But 
some regard his testimony as defective, inasmuch as he 
does not explicitly state that St. Peter died at Borne. But 
it is certain, in the first place, that St. Clement's letter was 
written in Borne, for the inscription leaves no doubt on the 
matter, and as such it was regarded by Dionysius of Cor- 
inth, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. The saint speaks 
of the great sufferings which had been undergone by his 
people, and which served as a beautiful example to all , 
among these sufferings, he places those of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and the whole context shows that the " great multi- 
tude " and the two Apostles were martyred in the same 
place and about the same time. He speaks of St. Paul " com- 
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ing to the far West " to be martyred "under the princes," 
and in such close connection is this remark with that upon 
St. Peter, that the latter's presence in the far West, and 
his suffering under the princes, are fully implied. The 
"great multitude" of Roman martyrs is "joined " not only 
to St. Paul, suffering in the far West, but to " these heroes," 
of whom, he tells us, St. Peter was one. The context seems 
— to us, at least — so plainly indicative of the martyrdom in 
Home of both the Apostles, that an attempt to render it 
more clear appears as unnecessary as it is futile. (1) We have 
already read the testimony of Papias, bishop of Hierapo- 
lis, in connection with the belief that St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel at Rome, at the dictation of St. Peter. Papias was 
a contemporary of St. John the Evangelist, and probably 
his disciple, and when he tells us that St. Peter wrote 
his first Epistle in Rome, his assertion should not be rashly 
contemned. 

St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, was a pupil of St. Poly- 
carp, a disciple of St. John. In his work on Heresies, b. 3, c. 
1, he says, " But because it would take too long a time to 
enumerate, in this volume, the successions of all the 
churches, we will confound all who, in any way, gather out- 
side the vineyard, by indicating the Apostolic tradition, and 
the faith preached to men, and handed down to us by the 
succession of bishops of the greatest, and most ancient, and 
most noted Church, that one founded and established in 
Rome by the two most glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul." 
Caius, a Roman priest who lived at the end of the second, 
and in the beginning of the third century, is quoted by 
Eusebius, Hist., b., 2, c. 15, as saying, " I, however, can show 
the monuments of the Apostles. For, whether you go to 
the Vatican, or along the Ostian Way, you will meet the 
monuments of those who founded that Church." The testi- 

(1) Pearson. Anglican bishop of Chester (d. 1C8C), answers this objection by asking how 
Ciement could have asserted the martyrdom of St. Peter, if he was ignorant of the place 
where it occurred, as the objection implies. How did he. know that the A postle suffered on ac- 
count of his own zeal, and the jealousy of his enemies ? Clement therefore knew that the 
martyrdom took place at Uome, but did not expressly state the fact, as there was no ne- 
cessity for so doing, it being too notorious to demand mention when the text did not require 
It. This purely negative argument is so puerile, that a scholar of the calibre of Sanmaise 
(its author) would not be expected to adduce it. Were we to write a eulogy of the late 
Pope Pius IX., and not state that he died at Rome, it would not be said that we were igno- 
rant of the place of his death. 
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mony of Tertullian (b. 150) is remarkably clear (1). " Come, 
then, you who wish to better satisfy your curiosity in the 
affair of your salvation ; look around the Apostolic Church, 
in which the very chairs of the Apostles yet hold their 
places, and in which their own authentic letters are yet re- 
cited, sounding the voice, and representing the face of each 
one of them. If Achaia is near you, you have Corinth ; if 
you are not far from Macedonia, you have Philippi and 
Thessalonica ; if you can trip it to Asia, you have Ephesus ; 
if you are in the neighborhood of Italy, you have Eome, 
whence we, too, have authority in readiness. How happy is 
that Church upon which the Apostles poured the whole doc- 
trine with their blood ; where Peter shared the passion of 
the Lord, where Paul was crowned !" And (2) " Nero first shed 
blood upon the growing faith in Eome. Then was Peter led 
by another, when he was fastened to the cross." Again (3), 
" Let us hear what the Eomans say, they to whom Peter 
and Paul left the Gospel sealed with their blood." And (4) 
" Nor does it matter anything to those whom John immersed 
in the Jordan, and Peter in the Tiber." Eusebius, in B. 2, c. 
24, gives us a very clear testimony of Dionysius of Corinth, 
who died in the second century, and is often confounded 
with the Areopagite. In an epistle to the Eomans, the holy 
bishop says, " By a certain impulse of prudence, you have 
placed in one spot Peter and Paul, who first brought the 
Eomans and the Corinthians into the Church of Christ. For 
both, when they had founded our Church of Corinth, and 
yours of Eome, and had indoctrinated our souls and yours 
with the same doctrinal precepts, at the same time suffered 
martyrdom." Hegesippus, who lived in the first half of the 
second century, and must have known some of the disciples 
of the Apostles, says (5), " And returning, he came back to 
the city, and being taken by the persecutors, was sentenced 
to the cross. He requested that he might be affixed to the 
cross head downwards, because he was unworthy to suffer 
in the same manner as the Son of God ; this having been 
granted, either that the prediction of Christ might be fulfill- 

(1) Prescriptions, c. 26. (2) Scorpime, c. 15. (3) Marcion, b. 4, c. 5. (4) Baptism. 
(5) Destruction of Jerusalem, c. 1. 
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ed, or because a persecutor is not unwilling to allow an in- 
crease of torture, he was killed by the cross, and P;iul by 
the sword." Julian the Apostate may also be cited in favor 
of our thesis, for St. Cyril of Alexandria tells us, 11. 10, that 
Julian had conjectured that St. John was led to proclaim 
the Divinity of Jesus " because he iound that a large number 
of persons, in many cities of Greece and Italy " believed in it, 
and because he had heard " that the monuments of Peter and 
Paul, though secretly indeed, were venerated.'' To which 
assertion of Julian, St. Cyril answers, "John was not led 
to say that Christ was God by having seen the veneration 
paid to the monuments of Peter and Paul." St. Jerome (1) 
tells us, "After his episcopacy of the Church of Antioch, and 
his preaching to those of the dispersion who were con- 
verted from Circumcision, in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, Simon Peter came to Ptome, in the 
second year of Claudius, to defeat Simon Magus, and there 
kept his priestly chair for twenty-five 3-ears, until the last 
3'ear of Nero, that is, until the fourteenth." And again (2), 
" I am joined in communion with your Blessedness, that is, 
with the Chair of Peter, following no other, unless Christ, 
before you. Upon that rock I know the Church is built." 
Optatus of Milevi (3) says, " There is a unique Chair, the first 
in prerogatives. In it first sat Peter," etc. St. Cyprian (4) 
writes to Pome that his opponents "dare to have recourse 
to the Chair of Peter, to cany to the principal Church, from 
which sacerdotal unity is derived, letters from schismatics 
and the profane, not reflecting that there they are Romans 
(whose faith was praised by the Apostle), to whom deceit 
can have no approach." St. Augustine (5) thus urges a here- 
tic, " Even though all, throughout the world, were such as 
you vainly declare, what has been done for you by the 
Church of Rome, in which Peter sat, and in which Anasta- 
sius now presides ? Or by Jerusalem, where James sat, and 
where to-day John rules ? We are joined in Catholic unity 
to these from whom your nefarious frenzy has separated 

(1) Ecclesiastical Writers, art. Peter. (2) Epist. 57. 

(3) Against Parmenian, b. 2. (4) Epist. 55, to Pope St. Cornelius. 

(5) Against the Letters of Petilian the Donatist, b. 2, c. 51. 
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you." St. Prosper (1) sings, " Whatever Eome, the see of 
Peter, does not hold by arms, she acquires by religion, being 
made the source of pastoral honor for the world." St. Epipha- 
nius (2) says that " Peter and Paul were the first Bishops 
and Apostles of Rome." Paul Orosius (3) speaking of Claudi- 
us, says that, in the beginning of his reign, " Peter, Apostle 

of our Lord Jesus Christ, came to Rome From that time 

there began to be Christians in Rome." Lactantius (4) says 
of Christ and the Apostles, that " they predicted all which 
Peter and Paul taught in Rome, and that preaching re- 
mained fixed in memory. In it, among other wonders, they 
declared that it would soon come to pass that God would 
send a ruler who would punish the Jews and level their 

cities to the ground And so, after their demise, Nero 

having put them to death, Vespasian destroyed the Jewish 
race and name." St. Athanasius (5) writes that " Peter also, 
who had lain hidden for fear of the Jews, and the Apostle 
j-aul, who had escaped in a basket, when they understood 
they were to be martyred at Rome, did not refuse the jour- 
ney, but rather undertook it with joy." St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen (6) says that " Peter and Paul gained their vie- 
tory in Rome." The poet Dracontius (7) tells us, " In 
order that Rome might not any longer ignore the benefits 
of Christ, Peter obeyed the divine commands, and, in com- 
pany with Paul, went thither." These testimonies, none 
later than the fifth century, and most of them of an earlier 
date, ought to convince any candid mind of the historical 
reality of St. Peter's residence in Rome. Scarcely one of the 
cited authors has not spoken to the same purpose in dozens 
of other passages, and we have quoted but a few of the 
many who are available for our thesis. The reader may 
consult the following, also not later, any of them, than the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and most of them of the fourth. 
St. Ambrose (Sermon on Basilicas), St. John Chrysostom 
(2d Homily onthe Acts of the Apostles), Prudentius (12th Hymn 
on the Martyrdom of Sis. Peter and Paul), Sulpicius Severus 

(1) Poem on " The Ungrateful." (2) Hcrrsics, 27. (3) B. 7, c. 4. 

(4) Divine Institutions, b. 4, c. 11. (5) Apology for his Flight. (6) Poem XIV. 

(7) 0)1 God, b. 3, v. 227, etc. 
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(History, b. 2, c. 28), St. Paulinus (Poem 19, v. 55, dec), St. 
Maxinius of Turin (Sermon 61). 

"We would now draw attention to the ancient Catalogues 
of the Roman Pontiffs. The first chronologist in the mat- 
ter of the Roman succession was Hegesippus, a converted 
Jew, who, about the year 170, came to Rome for instruction, 
and while there drew up a catalogue of the Popes. " While 
I was at Rome," he says (1), " I composed a succession down 
to Auicetus, to whom Eleutherius was deacon. To Anicetus 
succeeded Soter, and after him came Eleutherius." It was 
from this Hegesippus that Eusebius derived his catalogue, 
and at its head we read the name of St. Peter. The Angli- 
can Pearson asks, when speaking of Hegesippus (2), why he 
arranged this succession, more than that of any other city, 
unless it meant something. Towards the end of the second 
century, St. Irenaeus also wrote a catalogue, and in it St. 
Peter holds the first place. The authority of St. Irenaeus 
is great indeed, for his preceptor was St. Potycarp, a disci- 
ple of St. John. He tells us (3) that " the Blessed Apostles, 
founding and instructing the Church, delivered the epis- 
copal administration to Linus." The third catalogizer was 
Tertullian (4), who defied the heretics of his day to prove 
the Apostolic origin of their sects as did the Roman Church 
her descent from St. Peter. "Let the heretics," he says, 
" publish the origins of their churches ; let them display 
the order of their bishops in a flowing succession from the 
beginning, so that (we may see whether) their first bishop 
had, for author and predecessor, an Apostle or one of the 
Apostolic men. For in that manner does the Roman 
Church show Clement, ordained by Peter." The fourth 
chronologist was St. Hippolytus, bishop of Porto, at the 
end of the second, and beginning of the third century (5). 

(1) In Ecsebics, h. 4, c. 11. (2) Succession of the First Bishops of Rome. 
(3) Heresies, h. 3, c. 3. (4) Prescriptions, c. 32. 
(5) In the year 1842 there was discovered In the monastery of Mt. Athos an anonymons 
work entitled Philosophumena, which was declared by Jacobl, Buusen, and the Anglican 
canon Wordsworth, to be from the band of this saint and martyr. The discovery was of 
Importance to the adversaries of Rome, for the PhUosnphximcnist was a bitter enemy of 
the Roman Pontiffs Zephyrinus an.1 Callixtus. But he was soon proved to have been a 
very different man from the holy bishop of Porto, and to have been a heretic of the third 
century. One of the most erudite investigations in the matter was accomplished by Prof. 
Torquato Armelllni, of the Roman College, and published in 1862. We allude to the Phi- 
losophumena, because of the following passage In favor of our thesis. In the 6th Book, the 
author, speaking of Simon Magus, says that he " betook himself to Rome, and opposed him- 
self to the Apostles ; he deceived many with, his magical arts, but against him Peter made 
much resistance." 
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His testimony is found in the catalogue known as the Bu- 
cherian, from the name of its first editor, and as the Liberian, 
from the name of the last Pontiff mentioned in it. This 
catalogue was composed about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and, according to the Protestant Mommseu, consists 
of two distinct parts, one ending with Pope Pontianus (y. 
235), and another finishing with Liberius. As we know, 
says Mommsen (1), that the catalogue of St. Hippolytus 
ended with Pontianus, we may infer that it is the basis of 
the Liberian. This document begins with these words, 
" During the reign of Tiberius C?esar, our Lord Jesus Christ 
suffered, on the 8th of the Calends of April, in the Consu- 
late of the two Gemini ; and after His ascension, the Most 
Blessed Peter assumed the episcopacy. From that time, is 
shown by succession who was bishop, how many years he 
ruled, and under what emperor." After the Liberian cata- 
logue comes that of Eusebius, in the Chronicle and in the 
History ; then that of Optatus, ending with Pope Siricius ; 
that of St. Jerome, as a continuation of Eusebius ; that of 
St. Augustine, terminating with Anastasius ; that of Victor, 
edited by Scaliger; that of St. Prosper, published by Labbe ; 
that of Marcellin ; that of the time of St. Sylvester ; that of 
Felix IV. ; that of the Vatican, in the time of St. Gregory 
the Great. The more modern ones we may omit. In all 
of these documents, authentic as any ever handled by his- 
torian or critic, the name of St. Peter invariably heads the 
list of Boman Pontiffs. 

The traveller who has visited Borne with an eye, not bent 
upon mere sources of pleasure or of distraction, but direct- 
ed to what can instruct and improve the intellectual man, 
must have been impressed with the tradition, so vivid, uni- 
versal, and absolutely held by the people, of the Boman 
Pontificate of St. Peter. In a dissertation of this kind, we 
can do no more, at best, than allude to the monuments of 
the Eternal City, which, from the earliest days of Christi- 
anity, have attested and perpetuated this tradition (2). 

(DHUtarico-Philological Dissertations of the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, vol. 1. 

(2) In 1864, the learned Jesuit theologian, the late Prof. John Perrone, published a little 
book designed for popular, rather than for learned people's use, entitled "St. Peter in Rome." 
Although meant merely as an antidote to the poisons, then as now, being disseminated in 
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Christian Rome has ever been an intellectual, as well as a 
religious, city. Nor has its intellectual culture been con- 
fined to the ecclesiastical element of its population ; its liter- 
ary and artistic history — and it is fuller than that of any 
other city in the world — shows that the Roman laity, even 
though guided and encouraged by the clergy, have ever been 
capable of, as the} T were always inclined to, independent 
investigation. And yet this Roman laity, fully as firmly as 
any of the clergy could wish, have always believed in the 
authenticity of the traditions connected with their " holy 
places," as they call, by excellence, the spots sanctified by 
the blood of the Apostles. Commencing at our own day, and 
going back to the time when Constantine gave freedom to 
the church, we find a constant succession of Roman writers 
proclaiming this belief. Nay, further back than that happy 
day, even in the midst of the persecutions of the second 
century, we hear Caius praising the glories of the Vatican 
and the Ostian Way. Nor are the Romans ever disturbed 
in their proud confidence of possessing the relics of the 
Apostles, in the glory that the Roman soil was moistened 
with their blood. No other place ever claims to have been 
the site of their martyrdom ; no other place boasts of guard- 
ing their bodies. On the contrary, from all lands there is 
a constant succession of pilgrimages, on the part of priest 
and layman, king and peasant, the learned and the illiterate, 
to the tombs of the Apostles. In the second century, we 
behold Polycarp, Hegesippus, Justin, Irenaeus ; in the 
third, Origen, Tertullian, Peter of Alexandria. The writ- 
ings of the first three centuries, Pagan as well as Christian, 
frequently attest the seizure of persons known as Christians 
from the fact of their being seen at prayer in the holy 
places. There was Mauiiis, an African, who, under Numerian, 
was taken "at the tombs of the Apostles " in the year 184, 
as we read in the ancient Martyrology. Sts. Marius and 
Martha, with their sons, Audifax and Abacus, Persians, 

the fair land of Italy, there is much in it to repay the student for its perusal. The author 
dc 70tes considerable space to the areluvologlcul proofs of .St. Peter's presence in Home, and 
dri.ws particular attention to the sarcophagi, cemcterial viais, inscriptions, &c, which may 
b». studied in the catacombs and various museums. These objects have an eloquence pecul- 
l-»r to themselves, and while primarily serving to confirm the faith of the devout Catholic, 
necessarily command the notice of the archaeologist, and the student of history. 
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were captured while "at prayer," and when interrogated by 
Claudius, they declared that they had " come to pray to 
the servants and Apostles of Jesus Christ." St. Paternus, 
coming from Alexandria, was arrested by the tribune under 
the same circumstances (1). So were Sts. Tranquillinus 
and Zoe (2). And this devotion to the tombs of the Apostles 
has never grown torpid in the course of time. While in 
the early ages, we discover an emulation in the work of 
praising the Apostles. Head the words of Athanasius, Greg- 
ory, Chrysostom, Germanus, in the East, and of Cyprian, 
Augustine, Fulgentius, Hilary, Prudentius, Isidore, in the 
West ; we find that the succeeding centuries are no less fer- 
vent in the task. It was this firm persuasion that the Ro- 
man Pontiff was the successor of St. Peter, that caused 
Constantine, Theodosius, Gratian, and Valentinian, to give 
such splendid proofs of affectionate veneration for the Holy 
See. Equally devout to Home, because equally persuaded 
of her splendid prerogatives, were Clodoveus, Pepin, and 
Charlemagne, of the Franks; Otho and Henry in the new 
Empire ; Ina, Offa, and Aidulphus, among the Saxons ; De- 
metrius of Russia ; Bertrand of Provence ; Alphonsus of 
Portugal, It would be superfluous to enumerate the more 
modern sovereigns who distinguished themselves by theii 
veneration for the " Confession of St. Peter." And as for pil- 
grimages to the Roman shrines, their antiquity and univer- 
sality are too well known to need more than allusion (3). 

It has been asserted that the ambition of the Roman See 
gave rise to the opinion that St. Peter was its founder. In 
that case, the ambition is certainly as old as the See itself, 
as is shown by the testimonies already adduced. But, if 
Rome propagated and nourished thai opinion, when there 
was no historical foundation for it, how comes it that, in 
the olden times, there was no one to rebuke such audacity ? 
Not one of the ancient heretics, so hotly pressed by the au- 
thority, and prestige of the name of St. Peter, ever alleged 
that Rome had no right to invoke thnt name. Not one of 
the ancient patriarchates ever presumed to dispute Rome's 

(l) Bollavdists ; u. 4, August. (2) Idem, v. 2. July. 

(3) The old Sarnn Chronicle remarks, as an extraordinary fact, that, in the year 889, no 
pilgrims went to Rome, and Alfred's letters had to be sent by messengers. 
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precedence on the ground that her Pontiff was not the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. Even the proud church of Constanti- 
nople, in her most arrogant moments, never contested the 
historical claims of Rome, as deduced from the Prince of the 
Apostles. In the height of their frenzy, some of the Byzan- 
tine schismatics held that Rome had lost her supremacy on 
account of the " heresy " touching the Holy Ghost ; certain 
others claimed that Rome's jurisdiction had accrued to the 
" New Rome," on the transfer thereto of the imperial govern- 
ment. But none of the would-be " cecumenicals" ever alleg- 
ed that Rome had falsely presented herself as heiress of St. 
Peter's authority. Again, it is a noteworthy fact that, of 
all the noted writers of the first three cenhiries, who attest 
St. Peter's coming to Rome, nearly all are Orientals; very 
few belong to the West, still fewer are Romans. Orientals 
were Ignatius, Papias, the Author of the "Apostolic Con- 
stitutions," Dionysius of Corinth, Hegesippus, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Caius, Origen, Firmilian, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem. Of the West- 
ern testimonies, Tertulliau, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Optatus, 
were Africans ; Lactantius may have been an Italian, but he 
was certainly no Roman ; Philaster of Brescia was probably 
a Spaniard. There remains then, among all these witnesses, 
only one who was certainly a Roman, Pope Clement I. This 
preponderance of foreign testimony would certainly indi- 
cate some other origin than Roman ambition for the asser- 
tion we defend. 

Many historical writers have lamented the fact of their 
"being so frequently obliged to wrestle with difficulties of 
chronology. Few suffer so much from this matter as he 
who devotes himself to ecclesiastical history. To sa}' noth- 
ing of the chronological rn}-steries of the Old Dispensation, 
one is taken aback on being confronted by such, at the very 
outset of one's investigations into the histoiy of the New. 
And yet, because learned critics cannot satisfy him as to the 
precise year in which Christ was born, the student does not 
rush to the conclusion that the Word did not become man. 
So, in the matter of the present question of St. Peter's Roman 
Pontificate, our adversaries should not claim a verdict be- 
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cause our witnesses differ as to the date of St. Peter's arrival 
in the Eternal City. It is true that Lactantius asserts that 
the Apostle entered Eome " during the reign of Nero ; " that 
Orosius assigns as the date, " the beginning of the reign of 
Claudius ; " that St. Jerome puts it down as " the second 
year of Claudius ; " that the Book of Dates ascribes it to the 
fourth year of the same. But the dissension among these 
authors, Lactantius excepted, is more apparent than real. 
Is not the " second year of Claudius " of St. Jerome very 
easily reconciled with the "beginning of the reign" assigned 
by Orosius (1) ? The erudite have no confidence in the 
chronological authority of the Book of Dates. As for Lac- 
tantius, he is alone in his opinion, but he is as firm as any 
other author in the assertion that St. Peter was martyred 
at Rome. His words are (2), " During the reign of Nero, 
Peter came to Rome, and having performed, by the power 
of God, certain miracles, he converted many to justice, and 
established for God a faithful and permanent temple. When 
Nero heard of this, and learned that, not only at Rome, 
but everywhere, multitudes were abandoning the worship of 
the idols and, despising antiquity, were passing to the new 
religion, execrable and cruel tyrant as he was, he rushed to 
the destruction of the heavenly temple, and to the abolition 
of justice, and becoming the first persecutor of the servants 
of God, he fastened Peter to the cross, and also killed 
Paul." 

Claude de Saumaise (3) contended that St. Peter could 
never have been in Rome, because St. Paul declares that 
he himself was the Apostle of the Gentiles, while St. Peter 
was accredited to the children of the Circumcision. Alexan- 
dre allows St. Jerome to answer this difficulty, Commenting 
upon the text, Gal, c. 2, v. 7, 8, and 9, the holy doctor 
says, " Did Peter therefore, when he met any Gentiles, not 
lead them to the faith ? And if Paul encountered any of these 

(1) The arrival of St. Peter in Rome during the second year of Claudius, is asserted by 
Eusebius ((Vinmidr), St. Jerome (Church Writers). Ado of Vienne (Marturnlimu), with 
them agree those who say the Apostle was martyred iD Nero's 14th year, after ruling for 25 
years, viz.. Damasus. Isidore, Bede, and others. 

(2) Deaths of the Persecutors. 

(3) A famous French Protestant scholar of the 17th century. His "Defense of Charles 
I.," written to please Charles II., then a refugee in Holland, was the occasion of Milton's 
Issuing his " Defence of the English People." 
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of the Circumcision, did be not impel them to the Baptism 
of Christ? This question is answered, if we say that each 
(Apostle) received a principal commission in regard to the 
Jews and Gentiles ; so that they who defended the Law might 
have one to follow, and they who preferred Grace to the 
Law, might not want a teacher, and a forerunner. How- 
ever, they had this in common, that the}' - should establish 
a Church for Christ from among all peoples. For we read 
that the Gentile Cornelius was baptized by St. Peter, and 
that Christ was very often preached by Paul in the syna- 
gogue of the Jews." And does not St. Peter himself answer 
the objection of Saumaise when he tells his colleagues in 
the Council of Jerusalem that God had decreed that the 
Gentiles should hear the Gospel by his mouth (1) ? And even 
though St. Peter had been commissioned to preach only to 
the Jews, it by no means follows that he did not go to Rome. 
We know that the Eternal City contained, at that time, a 
large Jewish population (2) ; why should not St. Peter have 
gone there to evangelize it? But the special credential to 
the Jews given to St. Peter cannot be understood as imply- 
ing an exclusion of jurisdiction over the Gentiles. However, 
as this matter does not, properly speaking, pertain to the 
historical domain, Ave shall dismiss it with the remark that 
no Christian denies the universal jurisdiction of our Lord, 
and yet He is specially designated as " Minister of the 
Circumcision." 

We come now to the nature of the office exercised by our 
Apostle at Borne. Samuel Basnage, Leclerc, and very many 
other Protestant authors, contend that, while it is certain that 
St. Peter died at Rome, it cannot be shown that he was bish- 
op of that city. Some indeed hold that he exercised epis- 
copal authority, but they uphold, on the part of St. Paul, a 

(1) Acts, 15, T. 

(2) Josephus tells us. h. 17. c. 12, that after the death of Herod, when an embassy of the 
" Libertine " synagogue at Jerusalem was sent to Rome, " more than eight thousand of the 
Jews in the city received them." Philo, in his Legation Ut C-aiw, testifies that Augustus 
allowed the Jews to exclusively occupy a lar^e quarter In the city. Tacitus says thai, in 
the sixth year of Tiberius, four thousand Jews were carried to the island of Sardinia, and 
the rest ordered to leave Italy unless, by a certain day. they abandoned their religion. 
After this expulsion, the Jews soon returned to Rome, for after the death of Sejnnus, their 
enemy. Tiberius favored them. Under Claudius, they were so numerous that iilo says the 
emperor feared to use force against them ; he finally did expel them, but the edict was re- 
voked, perhaps by himself, perhaps by Nero, and under the latter emperor, they were so 
secure and happy, that they could publicly celebrate their festivals. See Perslus ; Satire 5. 
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joint jurisdiction. Others go so far as to assert the incom- 
patibility of the Apostolate with a tenure of a particular • 
episcopal see. There would be some truth in this last as- 
sertion, if we did not know that when St. Peter's Apostolic 
duties called him from his special diocese, he left its care to 
a vicar (1). In order to prove the Roman episcopacy of St. 
Peter, it is not necessary to go beyond the testimonies al- 
ready adduced to prove his residence in Rome, for they 
nearly all speak of him as Rome's first bishop. But with 
regard to the joint jurisdiction claimed for St. Paul, the as- 
sertion merits special consideration. Many of the fathers 
seem to regard St. Paul as the equal of St. Peter ; and, to 
this day, the Roman Pontiff issues his decrees, indulgences, 
&c, "By the authority of the Blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and our own." Again, on the seals of the Pontifical 
Diplomas, we always find the effigies of the two Apostles, 
with no discrimination as to the post of honor ; sometimes 
one is on the right, sometimes the other. All these 
things appear to show a perfect equality between Sts.Peter 
and Paul. Indeed, there have been Catholic writers who 
contended that St. Paul was a colleague of St. Peter in the 
Roman Episcopacy. "We remark, before we proceed to an 
analysis of these objections, that while some Catholic au- 
thors have held that St Paul exercised in Rome a co-juris- 
diction with St. Peter, all agree in the teaching of Pope 
Innocent X., when, in 1647, he condemned as heretical 
the proposition asserting " a perfect equality between St. 
Peter and St. Paul, without a subordination and subjection 
of St. Paul to St. Peter, in the supreme power and gov- 
ernment of the Universal Church" (2). If we carefully 
attend to the manifest sense of the passages of the fathers 
which are alleged to assert the equality of the two Apostles, 
we shall find that they do not militate for our opponents. 

(1) Epipjianius : Heresies, 27. 

(2) The First declaration of St. Paul's entire equality with St. Peter seems to have been 
made by Claude of Turin, a Spaniard, seated in that episcopal chair in 823, by Louis the Com- 
pliant. This prelate is praised by Basnage and Mosheim as one of the forerunners of Prot- 
estantism, and is called by them the founder of the Waldenses of Piedmont. But if Claude 
left any followers in the Piedmontese valleys, history makes uo mention of them until 1185. 
Again, when Pope Lucius 111. condemned the Waldensian errors, he made no mention of 
the chief doctrines of Claude, Nestorianism, and Adoptianism. However, we do not deny 
that Claude was a heretic; for, besides these two errors, he made war on devotion to the Saints 
and declared that only a virtuous priest could validly officiate. 
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Thus St. Irenaeus (1) is introduced, saving that " TheEoman 
Chuivli was instituted and founded by the holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul." Put how does it follow from this that St. 
Paul was a co-governor of that church, and much less of the 
Church Universal ? St. Epiphanius (2) tells us that "at Pome 
Peter and Paul were the first Apostles, as well as Pishops." 
Alexandre concedes the truth of this assertion, if it be taken 
as regarding the local episcopacy of Pome, and that Epi- 
phanius spoke only of that, and not of the government of 
the whole Church, is evident from the Saint's object at the 
time he wrote the words. He wished to show that the par- 
ticular Church of Pome had always preserved the purity of 
doctrine, and that, to learn what was sound teaching, it 
was only necessary to recur to Pome, which had been indoc- 
trinated by Sts. Peter and Paul. St. Paul may have been a co- 
bishop in Pome with St. Peter, on account of his Apostolate, 
which certainly gave episcopal right and power, but there is 
nothing in ihe quoted passage of Epiphanius to show that 
St. Paul was ordinary in Pome, much less that he shared 
the supreme Pontificate. Nay, the context shows that he 
regarded St. Peter as the ordinary, for he particularly notes 
that St. Clement was consecrated by St. Peter. And in an- 
other place (3), Epiphanius deems St. Paul deserving of 
eulogy, since " Peter, the prince of the Apostles, who was 
worthy of receiving the keys of the Kingdom, gave him the 
right hand." And the holy father must have been conver- 
sant with the history of Xovatianism and Donatism, and one 
of the most salient facts in the annals of these heresies, is 
the persuasion of the Romans that no diocese could have 
two ordinaries. St. Cyril of Jerusalem has also been cited 
in favor of St. Paul's co-papacy, it being alleged that he al- 
ways speaks of the two apostles as " Heads" of the Church. 
This is not correct. The saint uses the word prostata, " prel- 
ate"; and when he speaks of St. Peter by himself, he terms 
him protoprostata, '-first prelate." St. John Chrysostom (4) 
is also brought forward, since he styles both Apostles the 
"eyes of Rome," and the "leaders of the saints." But cer- 

(1) Heresies, c. 3. (2) Heresies, 27. (3) Ancoralo. (4) Homily 32, on Eplst. Rom. 
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tainly there is here no implication of equal authority. We 
might call St. Gregory VII. and St. Peter Damian the ''eyes 
of Rome " in their clay, or St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane 
de Chantal the '' eyes of Savoy," but no one would accuse us 
of investing St. Damian with the tiara, or of making the holy 
Chantal bishop of Annecy. Pope St. Leo I. (1) calls Sts. 
Peter and Paul " the fathers and pastors of the Roman city," 
and rightly, but that he did not recognize them as equals, he 
proves in the same sermon, when he says that Rome " has 
been made head of the world through the see of Blessed 
Peter." 

The attempt to make the Roman Pontiffs testify to the 
equality of authority in Sts. Peter and Paul is no more suc- 
cessful than the torturing of the fathers to that end. It is 
true that the Popes style themselves " successors of the 
Blessed Peter and Paul," but St. Bernard, when addressing 
his quondam disciple, Eugene III., understood the sense of 
this expression, when he said "Thou art the Prince of Bish- 
ops ; thou art the heir of the Apostles." When the Pontiff 
uses this phrase, he means not a personal succession, which 
is derived only f 1 om St. Peter, but a succession to all the 
rights and privileges of the Apostles, in which sense he is 
sometimes called the successor of all the Apostles. 

The Pontiffs certainly invoke the "authority of Sts. Peter 
and Paul," when issuing decrees, etc., but they also invoke 
that " of all the saints ;" in some decrees, the authority " of 
the Blessed Virgin" is mentioned in the same preamble. 
Patronage, and intercessory power, is here indicated ; not 
any office of authority. In an epistle of Alexander II. (1061- 
1073), all of these invocations occur ; and, in the decrees, etc., 
of the more modern Popes, they are all very frequently 
read. It is plain then that all, that of God, of Mary, of 
Peter, of Paul, and of all the saints, cannot be adopted as 
indicating the same authority. Had the Pontiffs ever re- 
garded themselves as the successois of St. Paul in the same 
sense as they were of St. Peter, they would have treated 
the former with the same respect that they gave the latter, 
that is, not one of them would have presumed to take his 

(1) Sermon I. on the Feast of the Apostlea. 
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name. There have been five Popes called Paul, only one 
Peter. Again, if the Popes are successors of St. Paul, or 
thought themselves such, the last Pope Paul would have 
been called not Paul V., but Paul VI. 

The argument drawn from the seals of Pontifical docu- 
ments proves nothing against the undivided Boman episco- 
pacy of St. Peter. In the first place, the more important 
documents are sealed with the " ring of the fisherman," 
which bears only the image of St. Peter. Again, even if the 
Pontifical seal were always engraved with the image of each 
Apostle, and with St. Paul always at the right, there could 
be no conclusion in the premises, for the right is not nec- 
essarih* the post of honor in the Church (1). 

Before bringing this dissertation to an end, we would 
draw attention to some events, in the early history of the 
Church, which certainly show that our ancestors in the 
faith were fully persuaded that the Bishops of Borne were 
the successors of St. Peter. The first event is the famous 
Paschal controversy which agitated the Church from the 
days of Pope Anicetus, culminated under Pope Victor I., 
(193-202), and was finally settled by the Council of Nice. 
We shall treat this matter in detail in its proper place ; for 
our present purpose it is sufficient to note that the Boman 
Pontiffs, following the tradition received from St. Peter, 
wished that the entire Church should celebrate Easter on 
the Sunday after the 14th moon of the Spring equinox, 
whereas the churches of Asia Minor, following, they alleg- 
ed, the instructions of St. John, ate the Paschal lamb on the 
evening of the fourteenth day, and kept the feast of the 
Besurrection three days afterwards. Hence, it came to pass 
that, when the fourteenth happened to fall on any other 
day than Thursday, Easter could not be celebrated on 
Sunday the proper day. The want of uniformity was 
productive of scandal, for while one church was feasting, 
another was clad in the habiliments of woe. The contro- 
versy, as we shall see, soon approached the region of dog- 
ma, and it became necessary that Borne should interfere in 

(1) For proofs of tills non-discrimination of right and left, in matter of precedency in the 
Church, as well as for St. Peter Damian's opinion as to why St. Paul Is often placed at the 
right, see Alexandre, 1st Cent., Dissert. IV., Prop. 4. 
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the interests, not only of uniformity, but of truth. Pope 
Victor ordered Poly crates, Bishop of Ephesus, to convene a 
Synod of all the bishops of Asia Minor, and to inform them 
of the Pontifical resolve to excommunicate all recalcitrants 
in the Paschal matter. Polycrates obeyed. Now, in the 
supposition of our adversaries, that the Roman Pontiff is 
not the successor of St. Peter, that, in fine, his authority 
is no greater than that of any other bishop, Polycrates, 
deeply attached to the Asiatic tradition, would not have 
obe}'ed. Who is this foreigner, he would have properly 
demanded, in his indignation, that he should dictate to us? 
Neither he, nor one of his Synodal s, protested against an 
innovation, a usurpation. Some certainly yielded, in their 
bitterness of regret at being obliged to abandon their tra- 
ditions, to human passion, and upbraided the Pontiff , not 
one contested Rome's primacy of jurisdiction. 

Another event in the history of the early Church, which 
admirably illustrates our thesis, is the dispute between 
Pope St. Stephen (253-257) and St. Cyprian, as to the re- 
baptism of those baptized by heretics. St. Cyprian, as we 
shall see, when we come to treat of this subject, was support- 
ed in his opinion and practice, by the African and Asiatic 
prelates, and the controversy was extremely bitter. Yet, 
when the Pontiff decreed the validity of baptism conferred 
by heretics, provided that the proper form had been used, 
not one of these bishops told him to attend to his diocese of 
Rome, and to leave Africa and Asia in peace. They recog- 
nized Pope Stephen as the successor of St. Peter ; they felt 
with their leader, when he wrote of that Apostle (1), " Upon 
him alone He built His Church, and ordered him to feed 
His sheep. And although, after his resurrection, He gave 
similar power to all the Apostles, and said, 'As the Father 
sent me, so I send you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose 
sins you forgive, the} T are forgiven them,' etc. ; nevertheless, 
that He might manifest unity, He established one Chair, 
and, by His authority, disposed that the origin of that unity 
should be derived from one. The other Apostles were cer- 
tainly that which Peter was, united in an equal society of 
(1) St. Cyprian; Unity of the Church. 
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scionor and power. But the beginning takes its course from 
unity. The Primacy is given to Peter, that the Church of 
Christ may be shown one, and the Chair one. They are all 
shepherds ; but the flock is shown to be one, which is fed, 
with unanimous consent, by all the Apostles. . . .Does he 
believe that he holds the faith, who does not hold to this 
unity of the Chnrch ? Does he believe that he is in the 
Church, who withstands and resists the Church, who de- 
serts the Chair of Peter, upon which the Church is founded ? " 
These fathers of Africa and Asia, who so sympathized with 
the theory of St. Cyprian, like those who had fought so 
strenuonsly for the perpetuation of their Paschal tradition, 
never for a moment dreamed of contesting the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, because they recognized him as the 
occupant of "that Chair so celebrated by the Fathers, who 
have rivalled each other in exalting ' the principality of the 
Apostolic Chair, the chief principality, the source of 
unity, and in the place of Peter, the eminent grandeur of the 
sacerdotal Chair ; the mother-Church, holding in her hand 
the guidance of all others ; the source of the episcopacy, 
from which proceeds the ray of government ; the principal 
Chair, the unique Chair, in which alone all preserve their 
unity.' You hear, in these words St. Optatus, St. Augustine, 
St. Cyprian, St. Irenaeus, St. Prosper, St. Avitus, Theodoret, 
the Council of Chalcedon and others, Africa, Gaul, Greece, 
Asia, the East and the West united together." (1) 

(1) Bossuet; Sermon on the Unity of tlie Church 



CHAPTER II. 

HERESIES OF THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 



The Church had much to suffer, as we have seen, from 
the Pagan governments of the earth, and from the ignorant 
hatred of the Pagan peoples, during the first three centuries 
of her existence. This suffering was terminated, so far as 
the Roman Empire was concerned, by the conversion of Con- 
stantine. There was also another source of trouble which 
did not terminate with the active influence of Roman Pagan- 
ism, and which, since God has irrevocably given to man a free 
will, will not terminate until the end of time. The Pagan per- 
secutors of the early time killed the bodies of our ancestors in 
the faith, but the persecutors, of whom we are now about to 
speak, were killers, says Tertullian, of the truth itself. Her- 
esy is one of those scandals which must of necessity cross 
the path of the children of light. So true is this, that the 
very first generation of Christians found themselves face 
to face with this far greater agony than any caused them 
by the Pagan torturer of the body. 

Simon, called 3fagus, from his profession of the art of 
magic, is the first heretic of whom history makes mention. 
He was a Goth by blood, but was probably born at Samaria. 
The people of this town had already begun to venerate him, 
when he professed the Christian faith, and received baptism 
at the hands of Philip the Deacon. Having tried to pur- 
chase the gifts of the Holy Ghost, as we are told in Acts, 8 } 
he became the cause of the Church's introduction of a new 
term into her vocabulary — the word " Simony," which, un- 
fortunately, is often met with in her history. The doctrines 
of Simon so teem with absurdities, that we would be tempt- 
ed to deny that any person could have accepted them, were 

26 
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it not for the authority of Irenaeus, (1); Epiphanins, (2); Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem, (3; ; and Thedoret, (4). Thus, he was al- 
ways accompanied by a Tyrian woman named Helen, who 
had been a common prostitute, and his followers must have 
been especially interested in her when they were informed 
that she w;is the same Helen who h.-id caused the siece of 
Troy. They seem, however, to have been prepared to swal- 
low anything offered by Simon, for they believed him when he 
declared that it was he who had some years before appear- 
ed to the Jews in the guise of the Son of God ; that he had 
descended at Samaria as the Father ; and that the other peo- 
ples knew him as the Holy Ghost. He also declared that his 
Helen was the first conception of his divine mind, and the 
mother of all men ; that the love of the fallen angels for her 
kept her upon earth, and that to seek her- - the wandering 
sheep — he had come upon earth. He erected his own image 
to be adored under the name of Jupiter; that of Helen under 
the name of Minerva. According to Simon, the Mosaic Law 
came not from God, but from some evil Intelligence, and all 
who adhered to it would eternally perish. These who trust- 
ed in him and his Helen might do what they pleased and 
yet be saved. Men were to be saved, not by good works, but 
by his grace. He not only allowed all sorts of obscenity, but 
taught certain mysteries of impurity, which he designated 
as the mysteries of perfect knowledge, without which no 
man could be saved. 

With regard to the origin of the world and of man, he taught 
that it was through his Helen that he first conceived the 
idea of creating the angels, and that they afterwards created 
the world and mankind. The idea of the necessity of good 
works was suggested to man by the angels, that they might 
keep him in slavery to themselves. Although Simon pre- 
tended to despise the angels, yet he taught his disciples to 
mollify them by certain mysterious rites, lest they should 
seize and detain the soul when it left the body. 

Simon must have been a master in the magic art, or he 
would not have succeeded so well in deceiving men. Nero 

(1) Aaainst Heretics b, 5, c. 20. (2) Heresies-, 21. (3) CaUicchism A'o. 6. 

(4) Fables of the Heretics, c. 1. 
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and some of the first people of Rome succumbed to his il- 
lusions, and he was only convicted of imposture, when, 
having attempted to show his divinity by flying in the air, 
the prayers of St. Peter caused him to perish miserably (1). 
Simon Magus was recognized by St. Irenaeus as the head 
and front ol Gnosticism. But the term Gnostic is applied 
by the olden authors to many different sects. As all heresi- 
archs necessarily vaunt themselves as possessing more or 
less of knowledge superior to that of their fellow Chris- 
tians, and this arrogance is shared by their followers, so 
the term Gnostic, " knowing one," came to be given to, and 
readily accepted by, most of the early heresies. The word 
fastened itself, however, in a peculiar manner, to the disci- 
ples of Carpocrates, of whom we shall speak in their proper 
place. Properly speaking, Simon Magus, as well as his 
disciple Menander, should be placed among the false Messi- 
ahs of the world, rather than among the heretics, for they 
both declared that they were sent by the invisible powers to 
operate the salvation of mankind; they both claimed to be 
the Holy One hitherto unknown to men. 

Menander was a Samaritan, and a disciple of Simon. 
He commenced to propagate his errors in the year 74. He 
taught that he was the saviour of men, come down from 
heaven. No man could be saved from the tyranny of the 
angelic creators of the world unless he was initiated in the 
mysteries of magic and had received his baptism. This bap- 
tism would secure the recipient not only from death, but 
from the miseries of old age. 

Saturnine was an Antiochian, and though his heresy did 
not flourish until about the year 120, yet it should be treat- 
ed of in this place, as the author was a disciple of Menander. 
Accepting Simon's doctrine as to the angelic creators of 
man, he taught that when the angels had succeeded in 
producing the body of the first man, they were unable to 
give it life, but that God seat the vital spark from heaven, 
which spark, after death, returns to its source. The God 
of the Jews was one of the angels, and the Saviour was sent 

(1) arnobius, Ayaimt the Gentiles, h. 2; St. Cyril of Jerusalem, cat. 6; Eusebius, 
Hist., b. 2, c. 12; St Epipiianius, Heresies 21; St. Augustine, Heresies; Theodoret, 
Fables; St. Maximus ok Turin, serin. 5. 
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on earth to keep this deity in order, and to save those who 
would believe in himself. Christ was incorporeal, and ap 
peared to men only as a phantasm ; all His actions, His 
suffering, death, &c, were purely phantastic, in no sense real. 
Nuptials and carnal generation were of Satanic origin. 
When the angels created men they established two orders, 
one of the good, and the other of the bad. 

Basilides, a companion of Saturnine in the school of 
Menander, was an Alexandrian by birth. He wrote a gos- 
pel, and about forty books of commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures. He held that there was one Principle, the creator 
of Mind, in its turn the producer of the Word. From the 
Word, Prudence had origin ; from Prudence came Virtue 
and Wisdom. These two created the Powers and the 
Angels, who in turn, created the highest heaven and other 
angels ; these last produced another heaven, and still more 
angels, and so on continued the productive process until 
there were 365 heavens, each with its own order of spirits. 
The lowest order created the earth, and their prince created 
man. It was this angelic chief whom the Jews knew and 
worshipped, and who sent his Mind in the form of Christ 
to free man from the dominion of his angelic tyrants. 
When Christ was being led to death, He changed bodies 
with the Cyrenian ; then Simon was crucified, and the Sav- 
iour stood by unknown. 

The human body does not rise from the grave. Our souls 
have sinned in another life, and are punished here. Volun- 
tary sins are not forgiven, but the only punishment of sin 
is in the nature of the transmigration to which all souls are 
subject. In time of persecution it is proper to den}- God 
before the enemy, because only the just are men, the others 
being as hogs and dogs ; we are obliged to confess God only 
before men. Like his predecessors, Basilides taught his 
tollowers the most revolting obscenities. Against his doc- 
trines wrote St. Ignatius, Mart}-r ; Castor Agrippa, and Sts. 
Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius. 

Cerinthus is said to have moved the question as to the 
observances of the Jewish law, which caused the Council of 
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Jerusalem (1). His fundamental errois were the following ~~ 
There is but one God, but He did not directly create the . 
world ; He produced certain distinct Powers, who alto- 
gether ignore Him. The Mosaic law is binding upon man, 
equally with the Gospel. When the man Jesus became au 
adult, the Christ descended upon Him, and after the cruci- 
fixion returned to Heaven. Cerinthus mutilated the gospel 
of St. Matthew, and rejected much of St. Paul's Epistles, 
and all of the Acts. He seems to have had a special affec- 
tion for Judas. His followers used to receive baptism in 
the name of those who had died without it. After the final 
resurrection the earthly kingdom of Christ is to come, and 
for a thousand years men are to live in Jerusalem in the 
enjoyment of carnal pleasure. 

Ebion taught that God gave to Satan power over the 
present world, and to Christ the future. Christ was a mere 
man, born of Joseph and Mary. Some of his followers, we 
learn from Tertullian (2), held that Mary conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, but denied that Christ was the Eternal Word. 
Ebion inculcated an equal respect for the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian laws. He admitted as a gospel, only that of St. Mat- 
thew ; he expunged from the Pentateuch all that permitted 
the eating of once animated things. Jesus was no more 
than a successor of Moses, but He was the prophet of truth, 
while the other prophets were only of intelligence. Ebion 
excogitated a book of Acts of the Apostles, in which he rep- 
resented St. Paul as having been of Pagan parents, as having 
become a Jew for love of the pontiff's daughter, and as re- 
volting from Judaism because he could not receive her in 
marriage. 

Nicholas was one of the seven deacons of whom we read, 
in Acts, c. 7, v. 5, but we do not know for certain how hia 
name came to be given to a heresy. Some of the ancient 
writers hold that he had married a very beautiful woman, 
but had not the strength to leave her. St. Clement oi 
Alexandria (3) says that, being accused of an excessive 
attachment for this woman, he offered to cede her to who- 
ever would marry her. St. Clement adds that Nicholas 

(DEpiphanius, Heresies, 28. (2) The Flesh of Christ, c. 18. (3) Stromaton, b. 3, c. 4 
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was very chaste, but that wicked men had misinterpreted 
his maxim that " we shall exercise the flesh," by which he 
meant to signify that we should rule it. Many authors 
hold that a Gnostic sect took their name from Nicholas 
without warrant, simply to feign a respectable parentage. 
Their principal errors were those of the Cerinthians. They 
especially venerated a fictitious female called Prunicus, a 
personification of voluptuousness. This heresy is mention- 
ed by name in the Apocalypse, c .2. 

Samfseans, or Schamseans, is the name given to a sect 
which arose in the second century, and is supposed to be 
identical with the Helcesites, founded by a false prophet 
called Elxai. According to St. Epiphanius, their doctrines 
were a mixture of Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
Their name is derived from the Hebrew schemcsch, the sun, 
they being supposed to have worshipped that planet ; that 
they did so, is doubted by some (1). They held that Christ 
was a creature ; that the Holy Ghost was of the feminine 
sex. and sister to Christ. They despised virginity, and com- 
manded marriage. They rejected the Epistles of St. Paul. 
In the time of St. Epiphanius, this sect greatly vaunted the 
sanctity of two of their wo7nen, named Martha and Marth- 
anna ; they collected the dust from their sandals, and their 
spittle, that they might form amulets from them (2). 

Carfocrates, an Alexandrian by birth, held that corporeal 
creatures were the work of the angels. Jesus was bom of 
Joseph and Mary, and many of these sectaries were equal 
to Him in virtue and wisdom. Xothing is evil in itself ; 
the distinction of good and evil subsists only in the minds 
of men. Ever}' species of voluptuousness is permissible. 
Souls transmigrate from body to body, according to Jlatth. 
5, v. 25 and 26. These heretics placed the pichire of Christ 
along with those of Pythagoras, Plato, &c, and venerated all 
alike witli Pagan rites. In the time of Pope Anicetus, a 
female Carpocratian named Marcellina made a great many 
perverts in Eome itself. 

The Gnostics, of the origin of whose name we have already 
spoken, held all the errors, with some changes, whicn we 

(l) Bkausobre, History of the Manichcam, v. 2, b. 9. (2) Epiphanius, Heresies, 50. 
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have mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. Each of the 
365 heavens of Basilides had its presiding deity, so that,' 
with "Virtue and Prudence, the offspring of the Word, 
son of Mind, and finally, Mind itself, there were, subject 
to the One Great Principle, 369 minor gods. Christ was not 
horn of Mary, unless in appearance. As to the turpitudes of 
the Gnostics, we decline to go into particulars, for, as Tertul- 
lian says, they were monstrosities rather than crimes. It is 
better, if we may use the words of St. Epiphanius, to con- 
sign the putrid corpse to the grave. This saint had learned 
the mysteries of the Gnostics from certain of their women, 
who, while he was a mere boy, had laid snares to his virtue, 
and were necessity to arise for the divulgation of their ne- 
farious practices, the student would find them accurately, 
though hesitatingly, narrated in his book On Heresy, num. 26. 
One of the greatest evils accruing to the Church from 
Gnosticism was the evil repute into which its immoralities 
brought the Christian name among the Pagans. St. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and other apologists, spent a great part 
of their time in clearing Christianity from the imputation 
of responsibility for Gnostic wickedness. 

Cerdo was a Syrian who came to Rome during the Ponti- 
ficate of Hyginus. According to St. Irenaeus, he again and 
again apostatized, and again and again did public penance 
and was absolved. His principal error was that the God 
of the Prophets was not the Father of our Lord. The God 
of the Jews was just and severe, while the Father of Jesus 
was good and benign. Christ was not born of Mary, and 
was man only in appearance. Of the New Testament, he re- 
jected some of the Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts, the Apoca- 
lypse, and all the Gospels excepting a portion of St. Luke's. 
Cerdo was condemned by St. Apollonius of Corinth in a 
Synod of oriental bishops. 

Marcion came from the neighborhood of the Black Sea. 
After a terrible picture of that region, worse in his day than 
in our own, Tertullian (1) sa} r s, " But the most barbarous 
and sorrowful thing about Pontus is that there was born 
Marcion, more loathsome than a Scythian, more unstable 

(1) Against Marcion, b. 1, c. l. 
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than a Hamaxobian, more cruel than a Massagetan, more 

brazen than an Amazon more deceitful than the Danube, 

more refractory than Caucasus. AVhy not, when the true Pro- 
metheus, God Almighty, is wounded by his blasphemies ? 
For Marcion is more unsparing than were the beasts of that 
barbarity. What beaver is such a castrator of the flesh as 
he who abolishes nuptials ? What ermine is such ade'vourer 
as he who eats into the gospels ? Thou, Euxine, hast pro- 
duced a beast no more acceptable to philosophers than to 
Christians. That little dog. Diogenes, carrying a lantern 
in mid-day, tried to find a man ; Marcion, having put out 
the light of faith, lost the God he had found." This heresi- 
arch was the son of a pious bishop, and his father was 
compelled to excommunicate him for the crime of rape. 
Going to Eome after the death of Pope Hyginus, he in vain 
applied to the Roman clergy for restoration to communion, 
and then joined the disciples of Cerdo. He first attracted 
notice about the year 144, in the Pontificate of Pius I. He 
tried to solve the question of the origin of evil by admitting 
a good and evil Principle. According to him, Christ did 
not assume true flesh. Marcion denied the resurrection 
of the body, and taught metempsychosis. Cain, Dathan, 
Esau, the Sodomites, and all the nations who did not know 
the God of the Jews, were saved by Jesus ; Abel, Enoch, 
and the Patriarchs, were not then saved, because they 
acknowledged said God, when they ought rather to have 
turned to the other God, who cannot be seen with eyes, but 
they will yet be saved by another Christ. Marcion rejected 
the Old Testament, because produced by the evil God ; as 
for the New, he admitted only the gospel of St. Luke, and 
portions of some of St. Paul's writings. He taught that 
man could attain salvation, only by abstaining from all 
pleasure not purely spiritual. Hence, he condemned 
marriage, and made of continence a rigid obligation, though 
he had himself grossly failed in its regard (1). Baptism could 
be given only to the continent, but, to more and more purify 

(1) The reason of Marcion's strictness in matter of continence is found in his theory that 
ihe human race owes ILs origin to the evil principle. It became a duty therefore to abstain 
from the propagation of the human family. This contempt for the carnal part of man caused 
the Marcionites to rush blladly Into martyrdom, but history mentions only three who suffer- 
ed with the Catholics'- 
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one's self, it could be received three times. According to 
Tertullian, in his Prescriptions, c. 30, Marcion finally repent- 
ed of his apostacy, and implored to be allowed to enter upon 
a course of public penance ; his request was granted, on 
condition that he would restore to the Church those whom 
he had allured from her, but he was soon overtaken by death. 
Valentine, chiel ot the heresy known by his name, was 
born in Egypt, shortly alter the death of the last of the 
Apostles. Being ambitious of the episcopacy, and having been 
disappointed, he turned his attention to heresy as another 
avenue of fame. Rome was a wider theatre than Alexandria, 
but he tried in vain to obtain followers there ; expelled from 
that church, he settled in Cyprus, where he had better suc- 
cess, and soon his disciples began to spread his ideas in a 
part of Europe, and in Asia and Africa. He admitted a 
Divinity sojourning from eternity in a pleroma, plenitude, 
of light ; there were also there thirty iEons, immortal intel- 
ligences, male and female, born of the union of Bythos, 
(depth), the first father, with Enncea or Sige (silence), and 
from their offspring. The first progeny of Bythos and En- 
ncea were Intellect and Truth ; these also produced two 
iEons, &c. The last of the thirty were Christ and the Holy 
Ghost (1). According to Valentine, there are three species 
of men; the earthly, animal, and spiritual. Cain was the 
source from which springs the earthly man, and that race 
is dissolved in corruption. Abel was the father of the ani- 
mal men, and if they conduct themselves well, they will 
rest in a middle region ; if not, they will pass into a similar 
animal state. Seth gave origin to the spiritual man, and 
he will be married to an angel of the Saviour. Catholics, 
said Valentine, are animal persons, and for their attainment 
of salvation, good works are necessary ; the Valentinians, 
on the contrary, are spiritual, and for their salvation 
knowledge is sufficient. Hence, those among these secta- 

(1) Heretics always And apologists, no matter how absurd may be their teachings. If the 
absurdities are too patent for excuse, then it is claimed that the doctrine must not be tak- 
en too literally. So It has been with these theories of Valentine, which, by the way, were 
taught by many before him, though in a different form. It has been contended that Valen- 
tine only used a mystic method of explaining the operations of God ; that his notions are, in 
the main, those of Pythagoras and Plato, who probably derived them from the Chal- 
deans. For an excellent, though brief, treatise on this subject, see Bergier's Diction- 
ary of T/ieotof/iy, art. Valentinians. 
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ries who thought themselves perfect, ignored even the di- 
vine law, perpetrating any foul deeds to which they were 
tempted. Yalentine explained the mortal birth of the Sav- 
iour by saying that Christ took His body from Heaven, not 
from the womb of Mary ; that He passed through Mary, 
Valentine admitted; as Tertullian expresses the idea, "He 
i>su?d thr( ugh the Virgin, not from the Virgin." 

Tatian was a celebrated Syrian philosopher, and after 
embracing Christianity he became a disciple of St. Justin. 
After the martyrdom of his master he returned to his own 
land, and fell into error. Like Marcion, he taught the two 
Principles, good and evil. The latter, he said, was the author 
of the Old, the former of the New Testament. He condemn- 
ed the use of marriage, meat, and wine, as all equally the 
work of the evil Principle. According to him, Christ had 
only the appearance of a human body. Tatian composed a 
gospel called Diatesmron, that is, a union of the original 
four; in it he excluded all the texts which showed that the 
human genealogy of Christ was from David. The followers 
of Tatian were called Encratites, or Continents. One of 
these, a certain Severus, not to be confounded with the 
Eutychian patriarch, Severus, of the sixth century, held that, 
after the creation of man by God, Satan felt the need of 
some help on earth, and hence created woman. 

Montanus was a Phrygian eunuch, and commenced to teach 
his heresy during the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161). 
He was greatly aided by two abandoned women named Pris- 
cilla and Maximilla, who went about in the most free and 
easy manner, giving utterance to prophecies which time 
proved empty. Montanus and his women were especially 
noted for greed of money, which, says Apollonius, who wrote 
against them, of itself proved the falsity of their prophetic 
claims, since the Scriptures forbid the prophets to receive 
money. The errors of Montanus may be summed upas fol- 
lows. In His revelations to man, God has proportioned his 
lessons to the capacity of man at the time. Thus, those 
given to the Jews were fuller than those given to the patri- 
archs, while those given by Christ were still more extensive 
and satisfactory. Montanus was the Paraclete promised by 
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Jesus as the teacher of all things. A hundred years after 
Montanus, Manes, and in the seventh century, Mohammed, 
preached a similar doctrine ; all three forgetting that the 
Paraclete had been promised to the Apostles, and that it was 
therefore absurd to expect another, for whom there was no 
necessity. The first Montanists made no alterations in the 
Creed, but they claimed a system of morality more perfect 
than that of the Apostles. That it was certainly more aus- 
tere, is seen from the fact that they denied to the priest- 
hood the power of absolving from the greater crimes ; that 
they kept three Lents, during which they ate nothing con- 
taining juice ; that they regarded second nuptials as adul- 
teries ; that they said that we cannot fly from persecution, 
or purchase the leniency of the tyrant. Anything approach- 
ing taste and care in the toilet of females they regarded as 
diabolic ; *Jie arts and sciences, the study of philosophy and 
literature, were unworthy of Christians (1). Condemned by 
the synod of Hierapolis, they made their headquarters at 
Pepuzium in Phrygia, whence their other names of Pepu- 
zians, Phrygians, and Cataphrygians. They established a 
hierarchy, into which tliP-y admitted women, saying that in 
Christ there is neither masculine nor feminine, Gal. 3. Their 
doctrines soon spread over Phrygia, Galatia, and Lydia, 
made some impression at Constantinople, but failed in Rome. 
Penetrating into Africa, they seduced, by their severe mo- 
rality, the harsh and austere Tertullian. "While in this here- 
sy, Tertullian composed most of his moral treatises, and 
his books on Fasting, Chastity, Monogamy, and Flight from 
Persecution. Whether Tertullian finally returned to the 
bosom of the Church, is doubtful. The remaining heresies 
of the second century are of slight importance ; therefore, we 
shall pass to the principal ones of the third century. Some 
of these are of such importance, that we shall treat of each 
in a special chapter ; they are Novatianism, the error of 
the Re-baptizers, and the heresy of Paul of Samosata. 

(1) Sts. Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Epiphanlus, attribute certain terrible rites to 
the Montanists, especially to the Pepuzian faction. Thus they are said to have had a rite in 
which an infant was punctured by needles in the entire body, and the blood, being mixed 
with Hour, was used for the Eucharist. If the child died, he was a martyr ; if he recovered, 
he would be a holy priest. Tertullian denies this ; St. Jerome says he would rather not 
believe It. 
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Sabellius was bora at Ptolemais, in Libya. He com- 
menced to spread his errors about the year 260. According 
to him, the Father is the only Person in God, the Son and 
the Hol} r Ghost being attributes, emanations, or operations, 
not subsisting Persons. The Father may be likened unto the 
sun ; the Son unto its light, and the Holy Ghost unto its 
heat. The Word emanated from the Father like a divine 
ray, and, united with Jesus, operated the redemption of man ; 
then, the Word ascended to the Father, as the ray to its 
source. The divine warmth of the Father was communi- 
cated to the Apostles under the name of the Holy Ghost. 
Christ, therefore, was not God, nor the Son of God, in the 
true sense of the terms ; if Sabellius admitted an Incarna- 
tion, it was of the Father, and hence the fathers who wrote 
against him placed him in the ranks of the Patripassians, 
founded by Praxeas, in the second century. This heresy 
made some progress in Asia Minor, and even at Rome. In 
the fourth century it was revived by Photin, and in more 
modern times by the Socinians. 

Manes, whose name has been perpetuated in the Man- 
ichaean system, was not its founder ; for, according to Plu- 
tarch, its doctrines were held among many nations of anti- 
quity. Manes, born in Persia in the year 240, was bought 
as a slave, when quite young, by an aged widow, who, a 
short time before, had become the heir of a rich magician 
named Terbinthus, who had met the fate of Simon Magus. 
Terbinthus himself had been the disciple and heir of a 
certain Eastern prestidigitator and sorcerer, called Scythian, 
who also fell from the roof of a temple in Jerusalem while 
engaged in incantations. The wealthy widow gave a fine 
education to her favorite slave, and having manumitted him, 
adopted him as her heir. Among the treasures originally 
accumulated by the unlucky magician were four of his books, 
which, on the death of the old lady, fell, with the rest, into 
the hands of Manes. The contents of these books, mixed 
with adulterated Christian doctrine, formed the system 
which Manes now presented to the world. He was obliged 
to flee from Persia soon after receiving his inheritance, 
having escaped from the prison into which he had been 
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thrown on account of the death of the prince royal under 
his spells. Arriving at Mesopotamia, he announced himself 
as the Apostle of Jesus Christ (1), and commenced to preach 
his doctrines. In the year 277, he held a dispute with 
Archelaus, Bishop of Cascar, who proved, to the satisfaction 
of all, that Manes was an impostor. The Acts of this con- 
ference are yet extant (2), and are the source of what- 
ever information Socrates gives as to this heresiarch. 
Manes now returned to Persia, but falling into the 
hands of the king, he expiated the death of the prince roy- 
al by being flayed alive. His disciples carried his doctrines 
throughout the East, and finally they entered Europe. At 
the end of the fourth century they were well known in 
Africa and in Spain. Down to the time of the Emperor 
Anastasius they were under the ban of the empire, but, in 
the year 491, under the influence of his Manichaean mother, 
that sovereign gave them some rest. Justin and his succes- 
sors returned to the old rigor. Manicheism, though divided 
into numerous sects, was quite powerful in the East until the 
end of the ninth century, when, having joined the Saracen 
invaders, its professors were defeated in several campaigns, 
and finally dispersed. Some penetrated into Bulgaria, others 
into Lombardy, and in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury we find them strong in France, especially in Provence 
and Languedoc. In the diocese of Albi they were partic- 
ularly numerous, whence their name of Albigenses. During 
the last years of their existence, the Manicheans had aban- 
doned the fundamental hypothesis of two Principles ; they 
spoke of the evil Principle as we do of Satan. But they 
clung to their errors as to the Incarnation and the Sacra- 
ments, to their hatred of the Catholic hierarchy, and to 
that refined libertinage which often accompanies false spir- 
ituality. 

With regard to the errors of Manicheism, it must be ob- 
served that its leaders did not follow Manes in everything ; 
each one arranged his doctrines so as to best suit the 

(1) Some authors have held that Manes was a Christian priest ; St. Cyril of Jerusalem as- 
serts that lie never embraced the faith. 

(2) Collection of Ancient Monuments of the Greek and Latin Churches, Rome, 1696. 
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time and circumstances. Theodoret counted seventy sects 
of Manieheans, who were united in the avowal of belief in 
two Principles, but who differed as to their nature and op- 
erations, as well as to the speculative and moral consequences 
to be drawn therefrom. But the following points were of 
general acceptance among them. Starting with the idea of 
a good and an evil Principle, they declared that flesh being 
material, and matter being the work of the evil Principle, the 
flesh of Christ was not real, but simulated (1). They condemn- 
ed generation, and impeded it; the priests instructing the 
married, according to the ideas of the time, how to effect the 
nefarious design (2). Our bodies, the\ said, will not arise 
from the grave, for the simple reason that they come from 
the evil one (3). They rejected the Old Testament, assert- 
ing that the God of Moses was one of the princes of dark- 
ness ; as for the New, some admitted this portion, some 
not (-4). Each man has two souls, one of which is a part of 
God, and the other from the evil one ; every good deed 
is to be attributed to the good soul, every evil one to the bad 
(5). In man there is no free will ; if there were, God would 
be to blame for sin (6). Baptism is not necessary for sal- 
vation, and hence they baptized none of their number (7). 
Souls transmigrate ; the souls of Manieheans are assumed 
by the more perfect of the sect in their food, and being thus 
purified, return to the good Principle (8). Some of the 
customs, of the Manieheans were strange, and some detest- 
able. Some again were simply horrible, and like those of 
the Gnostics, are better left unnoticed (9). 

Before closing this chapter upon the heretics of the first 
three centuries, we would say something upon the doctrines 
of Origen, if it were certain that this great writer was guilty 
of heresy. This great man, says Tillemont, "was banished 
from his country, deposed from the priesthood, excommu- 
nicated by his own bishop and by others, at the same time 
that great saints were defending his cause, and when God 
seemed to have declared for him, by bringing into the Church, 

l) Acgusti.ve, Heresies, 40; Erini axil's. Heresies, CC. 
|2) Idem, Ctmtums of the Manichca)ix, c. 18. 

(3) Idem, Aaainst Faust, c. 2. 

(4) Idem, ibidem, c. 3. (7) Acgustixe, Heresies, passim. 

(5) Idem, On the Two Souls, c. 1. (8) Ibidem. 

(6) Idem, On Free Will, ijassim. (9) Augustixe, Customs of the Manieheans, e. 18,19,20. 
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through him, many men whom she regards as her brightest 
ornaments. After his death, his lot is what it was while he. 
lived. Saints are opposed to each other in his regard. 
Martyrs have written his apology, and martyrs have writ- 
ten his condemnation. Some have looked upon him as the 
greatest master the Church has possessed since the Apostles; 
others have detested him as the parent of all the heresies 
born since his time." It is not within the scope of our work 
to enter upon a question which the reader can better settle, 
at least to his own satisfaction, by comparing the argu- 
ments of the many learned men who have discussed the 
matter. That Origen was not an obstinate heretic, to say 
the least, would appear from the following passage cited by 
St. Jerome, and taken from a letter written after his excom- 
munication at Alexandria. Complaining that his writings 
have been mutilated and corrupted, and that many have 
been ascribed to him which he never wrote, he says, " I am 
content to leave my enemies and my calumniators to the 
judgments of God ; I think that I am obliged to pity them 
more than to hate them, and I would rather pray God to 
have mercy on them than wish them any evil, for we are 
born to pronounce blessings and not malediction." (1) 

(1) "The olden enemies of this father." says Bergier. " carried their obstinacy to the point 
of accusing him of approving of illicit magic, and of finding no crime in it. Beausobre, in 

his History of Man icheism, v. 2, b. 9, c. 13, refutes this accusation Some authors have 

asserted that Origen succumbed during the persecution of Decius, and that he threw incense 
into a sacrificial Are, in order to escape an infamous treatment with which he was threatened. 
But it is not credible that so courageous a man as Origen would have thus contradicted the 
lessons given by himself to so many martyrs ; and that the many enemies who attacked him, 
after his death, would not have mentioned so odious a charge. So true is it that a great 
reputation is frequently a very great misfortune." Danial Huet, bishop of Avranches, was 
the first to publish the exegetic works of Origen (166&-1679), in 2 v., fol., with a learned 
monograph entitled Origeniana. The learned Benedictine of St. Maur, La Rue, published. 
In 1733, the complete works ; and the reader will find all that we. have from the pen of Ori- 
gen, together with a Latin translation, in Mignas ' Patrology. 



CHAPTEK III. 

FIRST PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 



Authors differ as to the number of the persecutions which 
the Church underwent before the time of Constantine. St. 
Augustine, in his beautiful work on the City of God, book 
18, c. 52, gives us many opinions, and declares his own in- 
ability to solve the question. Paulus Orosius thought 
there were ten, but only because he regarded the ten plagues 
of Egypt as prophetic of the Pagan onslaughts on the 
early faithful. Sulpicius Severus numbered nine ; Lactan- 
tius five, but he only enumerates those the instigators of 
which met a violent death ; Prudentius devotes all his en- 
ergy to a description of the sufferings of the Christians un- 
der Nero and Decius. But, be the number ten or less, it is 
certain that there were many severe persecutions, and that 
the number of martyrs was large. Reflections up.^n the 
fearful sufferings of their ancestors in the faith have ever 
been the source of triumph, rather than of melancholy, to 
the more modern Christians, and their polemicists have 
drawn from these persecutions one of their most stringent 
arguments wherewith to prove the divinity of the Christian 
religion. It is net strange, therefore, that writers of the oero- 
bon stamp should endeavor to belittle the extent of these 
dire visitations of brute force, and to palliate in every way 
the cruelties by which they were accompanied. Among the 
many men of note who have bent themselves to this melan- 
choly and ungracious task, sad pre-eminence is claimed by 
Voltaire ; but in the contest of bad faith and sophistry, 
distinction should also be awarded to Basnage, John Le- 
clerc, Gibbon, and Henry Dodwell. The last named, an 
Irish author of the seventeenth century, has presented 

41 
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his arguments more fully than any of his brethren, 
and hence against him have principally been directed the 
efforts of most Catholic writers who have treated of this 
subject. Of these, the most satisfactory are Einaldi, on 
the Persecutions of the First and Second Centuries; Ruinart, 
in his Preface to the Acts of the Martyrs ; F. Luchini, in a 
preface to his Italian translation of the work of Ruinart ; 
and Palma, in his Historical Lectures. 

Although it is our main purpose to treat of those perse- 
cutions which were visited upon the early Christians by 
the Pagans, yet we cannot omit, at the commencement, a 
mention of the uprising against the disciples of the Lord, 
excited by the Scribes and Pharisees in the year following 
His death (1). It was then that suffered St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, and, according to some writers, two thousand 
others. Nor should we forget the outburst of Herod Agrip- 
pa at Jerusalem, in the eleventh year after the crucifixion 
of Christ, when St. Peter was put in chains, and, in all 
probability (2), St. James the Greater put to death. Some 
also regard as a persecution of Christians that edict of 
Claudius by which all "Jews" were expelled from Rome, 
because, as Suetonius says, '• at the instigation of Chrest, 
they were guilty of tunmlts." Many authors exclude this 
action of Claudius from the list of persecutions, on account of 
the use of the term "Jews," and because of the name 
Chrest being assigned to the Jewish leader. But we know 
that in those days the Pagan writers often spoke of the 
Christians as Jews. As for the name Chrest, it was in famil- 
iar use among the Romans, as appears from many inscrip- 
tions, and from Cicero, book 2d of Epistles, Epist. 8, ad Fam. 
Very easily indeed might the Pagans have confounded the 
name of Christ with that of Chrest, with which they were 
mote familiar. Palma is of opinion that this ejection of the 
" Jews" should not be classed among the Christian perse- 
cutions, because the alleged cause of the edict was the tu- 
multuousness of the victims, not their religion. But very 

(1) Petau, Usher, and TUlemont assign this persecution to the year of our Lord's death : 
Baronio places it in the year 35. 

(2) It has always been a Spanish tradition that St. James preached in Spain, but there i" 
no solid foundation for it. 
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frequently the Pagan authorities, in assigning a reason for 
their assaults upon the Christians, made no mention of 
religion ; nay the}' not seldom put forth purely political 
motives as an excuse. And if, as seems probable, by the C/ircst 
of Suetonius was meant the Lord of the Christians, the 
religious motive is plainly indicated. 

To the emperor Xero (37- GS) is to be assigned the first 
open persecution of Christianity by Rome. The precise year 
of his first outburst is a subject of dispute among critics. 
Baronio regards the year GG as the date, Eusebius the vear 
70, and others go back as far as the year 58. The probable 
date is that assigned by Pagi, namely, the mouth of August 
of the year G4, in the consulate of Licanius Bassus and 
Marcus Lie. Crassus. As for the cause of the persecution, 
authors differ. Hegesippus and Nicephorus Calixtus as- 
cribe it to the destruction of the impious Simon Magus, 
brought about by the prayers of St. Peter. Others find 
the cause in the rage of Nero, on account of St. Paul's hav- 
ing restored to life one Patroclus, whom the emperor had 
put to death. Another reason is traced bj' some to the 
corrupt habits of the heretics of that day, which had brought 
the Christian name into terrible disrepute (1). Some again 
assign the reason of the outbreak to the ancient law of the 
Roman Senate prohibiting the adoration of any deity not 
approved of by that body. While each and every one of 
these causes may have either influenced the emperor, or 
persuaded the people to acquiesce in the decree, the real 
motive of the persecution seems to be given Ijy the Pagan 
historian, Tacitus (2). In the year G4, the city of Rome was 
visited by a terrible conflagration, which, according to tins 
author (3), lasted for six days. It was bruited around that 
no less a personage than the young emperor was the incen- 
diary, and so firm a hold did the idea take on the minds of 
the people, that Xero was forced to seek some means of 
diverting the imminent fury of the Romans from himself. 
The necessary scapegoat was found in the rapidly growing 
sect of the Christians. This body of religionists were in 

(1) Justin Mart)ir and Euxebius. (21 Annnl.% txmk 1!5, e. 44. (3) According lo au au 
Qiem monumental slab, preserved la St. Peter's at Rome, the lire lasted uine days. 
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bad odor among the Romans. They were popularly sup 
posed to be guilty of secret and atrocious crimes ; to be ani- 
mated by a most ferocious hatred towards the rest of man 
kind. Against them, therefore, was the indignation of the 
mob directed. Tr. a few days Rome was illuminated by an 
unwonted light. Torches were made of the quivering bodies 
of thousands of innocents of both sexes and of every age, 
while daily use was made of every torture which imagina- 
tion could invent for the amusement of a cruel people. 
Dodwell (1) asserts that this persecution was confined tr 
the city of Home, but there is abundant proof that it ex- 
tended throughout the empire. Tacitus assigns as a reason 
for it that the Christians were accused " not so much of 
the crime of incendiarism, as of a hatred of the human race," 
which charge would certainly apphy equally well to all of 
them. Again, we learn from an epistle of the younger 
Pliny to Trajan (2) that while he was pro-praetor of Biti»y- 
nia, many Christians having been sentenced to death, he 
asked the emperor Trajan what course he should pursue in 
their regard, and that he was answered that only those 
Christians should be- prosecuted whom some one should 
license by name. Now, the laws in accordance with which 
Pliny and Trajan thus acted were not laws made by Trajan, 
for Tertullian and other ancient writers, while th&y admit 
that many Christians suffered death during his reign, deny 
that he was a persecutor. Nor could they have been the 
laws promulgated b} r Z)omitian, for, according to Tertullian, 
they were repealed by that emperor himself; according to 
Eusebius, they were abrogated by the Senate or by Nerva. 
And they could not have been laws of the old republic ; for 
while we know from Cicero (3) that no new gods were to be 
received without the approbation of the Senate, yet capital 
punishment was not the penalty for a violation of the decree. 
It follows then that the laws under which Pliny condemned 
the Bithynian Christians were laws of Nero, which had not 
been cancelled by his successors. Therefore the persecu- 
tion decreed by that emperor was not restricted to the 
capital. 

<\) Cyprianic Dimtcrtatim*, tto. XL (2) Book It, cpust. 07. (3) On Lawn, book 2, c : < 
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Next in order to Unit of Nero comes the persecution of 
Domitian, who mounted the throne in the year 81. Baronio 
assigns its commencement to the year 90; Pagi prefers the 
year 93 ; Rinaldi agrees with St. Jerome in placing it in 
the vear 94. Some writers have interpreted the first epistle 
of St. Clement to the Corinthians as indicating that the 
cause of the eruption is to be found in the dissensions which 
existed in the Christian ranks. But it is more likely that 
its origin must be ascrioed to the virulent hatred ot the 
populace towards the new religion. It was during the first 
year of this persecution, according to Tertullian, that the 
Apostle St. John was plunged into a caldron of boiling oil, 
and, emerging intact, was exiled to Patmos. After St. John, 
the most distinguished victim of this persecution was Fla- 
vius Clement (1), who was of consular rank, and, although a 
cousin of the emperor, was executed for impiety towards the 
gods. The universality and cruelty of this persecution is 
impugned by Dodwell and his imitators, but the testimony 
of ancient and reliable authors proves that it was general 
and terrific. Dio Cassius says, "In the same year Domitian 
put to death, among many others, Flavius Clement, although 
he was his own cousin, and had for wife Flavia Domitilla, a 
relative of his ; both were charged with impiety towards the 

gods, and many others were condemned for this crime, 

some being executed, and some despoiled of their goods. 
Domitilla was merely exiled to Padetaria, but he ordered 
Glabrio, who had been a magistrate under Trajan, to be 
killed.*' Brutius, a Pagan author of the second century, is 
authority to Eusebius for asserting that under Domitian 
many Christians were put to death. It is true that we have 
but comparatively few authentic records of martyrdoms 
in this and previous reigns, but that want does not neces- 
sarily bring comfort to those who would palliate the cruelty 
of the persecutors. At this time there was a dearth of 
writers among the Christians, not because they were at all 
lacking in men or culture,but because, as Papebroch observes, 

(1) Baronio seems to doubt as to liis martyrdom, on account of the silence of the aneien* 
Martyrolofries. in the vear 1726, the body of this martyr was found in the ancient basilica 
of St Clement at Rome". Traces of blood were found in the leaden case, as well as the 
plass bottle usually and only placed with the body of a martyr. On the case were inscribed 
iht. words, " Here is happily buried the martyr, Flavius Clement." 
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in the midst of consternation people are not likely to make 
formal records of events. The ecclesiastical notaries, one ot 
whose duties it was to put on record the important events 
of their churches, were certainly nut established before the 
time of Domitian, and probably afterwards. And we know 
that in the Calendars, Fmla, Diptychs, and other monu- 
ments of the time, it was not the custom to insert any but 
the names of those martyrs who were venerated in the par- 
ticular church owning the document. Sometimes only those 
were recorded whose "natal days" were celebrated iu 
pomp and by public sacrifice. Had the persecution of 
Domitinn been comparatively light, as Dodwell contends, 
the Christians would scarcely have st}ded him "another 
Nero ;" Lactantius would not have called him " no less a 
tyrant ;" Tertullian would not have applied to him the 
phrase, " heir to a portion of Nero's cruelty." 

After the death of Domitian, in the year 96, the Christians 
experienced a little rest, although isolated cases of martyr- 
dom were of not unfrequent occurence (1). Nerva rescinded 
the cruel decrees of his predecessor, allowed the exiles to 
return, and ordered that hereafter no one should prosecute 
the " Jewish sect " for impiet}'. But with the reign of Trajan 
(y. 98) terror again visited the Christian communities. This 
persecution is styled the third hy Sulpicius Severus, St. Au- 
gustine, and Orosius. As to the precise date of its beginning 
critics are again at fault. Baronio assigns it to the first 
year of the new reign; Pagi places it in the year 111; 
Usher, with more plausibility, names the year 10G (2). 
Tertullian and Eusebius show that Trajan issued no new 
decrees against the Christians, and he is generally regarded as 
one of those "good princes" under whom, as the ancient 
author of " Deaths of the Persecutors " says, " the Church 
suffered no assault from the enemy." But even if Trajan 
morely executed the old decrees of Nero, he no less merits 
the name of persecutor. During his reign happened the 
martyrdom of St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, in the year 

(1) If wo accept as true the narrative of Polycrates, which Is defended by the Bollandists 
and by Tiliemont, St. Timothy suffered at this time. However, some hold that he was 
killed during a popular tumult. woa 

(2) Notes to Martyrdom of St. Iynatinz. 
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107. In the very beginning of this reign, according to Pear- 
son, was crucified the bishop of Jerusalem, Simeon, the 
son of Cleophas. Under Trajan also suffered the Supreme 
Pontiffs, St. Clement (h'omiutm), Evarist, and Alexander ; 
the martyrs, Nereus, Achilleus, Sulpitius, Severianns, and 
Cesareus. That this persecution was widespread and vir- 
ulent appears from the following words of the author of 
the Acts of St. Ignatius of Antioch, the authenticity and 
value of which work are readily admitted by such Protes- 
tant critics as Usher and Pearson. '• In the ninth year of 
his reign, waxing arrogant on account of his victories over 
the Scythians and Dacians and many other peoples, and 
deeming only wanting to his universal domination the re- 
ligious body of Christians, Trajan compelled all the pious 
livers to either sacrifice or die, threatening them with per- 
secution unless they would join in the worship of the de- 
mons along with the rest of the people." The same fact 
is shown by St. Polycarp, who, in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians, besought them to imitate the patience of Ignatius, 
Zosimus, and Rufus (martyrs). And Tertullian, speaking 
to the proconsul Scapula, narrates the cruelties of Arriua 
Antoninus, Trajan's lieutenant in proconsular Asia. But 
no other authority need be adduced than that which we 
have already read in the younger Pliny, and for which 
Tertullian bitterly upbraids the emperor as cruelly incon- 
sistent : " He orders them to be left undisturbed, as in- 
nocent ; he commands them to be punished as guilty. He 
spares, and he is cruel; he dissimulates, and takes cogni- 
zance. Why dost thou subject thyself to censnre ? If thou 
condemnest, why dost thou not investigate? If thou dost 
not inquire, why not acquit?" Although he promulgated 
no new laws against the Christians, he left the persecution 
to the discretion of the prefects, and it is not likely that 
Pliny was the most cruel or corrupt of those satraps. 

The persecution under Adrian was called by Eusebius 
an appendix of that of Trajan ; Sulpicius Severus styles it 
the fourth of the list. According to Tertullian and Melito 
of Sardis, this emperor issued no edicts against the Chris- 
tians ; but as the present question is one of fact, and not 
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of name, we cannot admit with Dodwell that under his 
rule there were no persecutions. St. Jerome tells us 
Adrian was a devotee of Paganism ; Spartianus lauds him as 
most careful in fulfilling his duties as Pontiff; Tertullian 
calls him an untiring seeker into curious things, and says 
that ho followed all sorts of magical arts. With such 
dispositions, one would at least suspect him of being un- 
likely to leave tiie path of his predecessors. Baronio as- 
signs as a reason for this fourth persecution the tumult- 
uousness of the Jews. Some writers find its occasion in 
the abominable habits of the Carpocratiaii heretics, which 
caused the people to rage against all Christians. At any 
rate, the persecution took place, as we shall show. Tille- 
lnont adduces the Acts of St. Eustachius, who perished 
during the reign of Adrian, but more severe critics reject 
the documents. But there is no doubt of the authenticity 
of the Acts of St. Si/mphorosa and her Seven Sons, put to 
death by Adrian at his beaiitiful villa at Tivoli, after he 
had already destroyed her husband and his brother. From 
these Acts we learn that, about the same time, a very large 
number of martyrs were* destroyed. Dodwell asserts that, 
with the exception of Pope St. Telesphorus, no martyr fell 
nnder Adrian. But we have an inscription from the cata- 
combs of St. Callixtais published by Arringhi, in his Sub- 
terranean Home, which proves the contrary. It reads as 
follows: "In the time of the emperor Adrian, at length 
rested in peace the youth Marius, an officer of the army, 
who lived long enough, since he yielded with his blood his 
life for Christ. His well wishers placed this with tears and 
fear." The word " fear " would certainly indicate some 
anticipation of future trouble to the survivors. The testi- 
• moiiy of St. Justin Martyr may be adduced as proving the 
existence of persecution, probably under Adrian, and if not, 
certainly since the time of Domitian, for he was born in the 
3'ear 105, and speaks of what he saw. "While I was yet a 
follower of the Platonic philosophy, and heard the Chris- 
tians pursued by calumny, and saw them stand intrepid 
before death and all formidable things, I thought to myself 
that such persons could not be given to vice and voluptu- 
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onsness." Dodwell and his imitators tell us that Adrian 
gave rescripts of exemption in favor of Christians. This is 
true ; but if persecution had not been going on, where would 
have been any occasion for the exemption? The facts are 
these. Adrian was passing the winter, probabl}' of the 
year 126, at Jerusalem, and, initiating himself into the 
Eleusinian mysteries, his Pagan zeal was redoubled, and 
the Christians felt its effects. At this juncture, a petition 
was presented to him by Quadratus, a disciple of the Lord, 
(1) and Aristedes, an Athenian philosopher, begging for in- 
dulgence to the Christians. On account of these supplica- 
tions, and because of a letter of Serenus Granius (or Grani- 
anus), an Asiatic proconsul, urging that it was ill-seeming 
to condemn Christians merely on account of popular clam- 
or, a decree was issued to Minueius Fundanus, successor 
to Granius, stopping the persecution. This rescript of 
Adrian was sent, according to Eusebius, not only to Funda- 
nus, but to many other prefects, and was afterwards quoted 
by Melito of Sardis, in his Apology to Marcus Aurelius. 

Antoninus Pius reigned from the year 138 to the year 161. 
He was singularly clement, and of very affable manners. 
Nevertheless, that his Christian subjects had no reason to 
revere his memory, we must judge from the following in- 
scription (2) found in the Callixtan catacombs, and dedicat- 
ed to the memory of a martyr named Alexander, who was 
killed under Antonine. " Oh ! unhappy times, when, in the 
midst of sacred things, and occupied with our prayers, we 
cannot be safe even in the bowels of the earth ; what more 
miserable than life, and what more miserable than death, 
when we cannot be buried by our friends? " And Justin 
Martyr, in his Apology, No. 1, expressly charges Antonine 
with a persecution of the Christians. 

Marcus Aurelius succeeded his father-in-law Antoninus 
Pius in the year 161, and reigned until the year 180. He 
was quite a philosopher, having donned the mantle of the 
Stoics when but eleven years of age. A good warrior when 



(1) Halloix thinks that this Quadratus Is the "Angel of Philadelphia ' to whom the 
Lord speaks in the Apocalypse. 

(2) ARRI.vghi, Subterranean Rome, book 3, c. 22. 
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necessary, he was yet a lover of peace, and his general 
course was more beneficial to his subjects than that of most 
Roman emperors. Some authors have scented the odor of 
a Christian spirit in his Meditations, but that he persecuted 
the Christians, is beyond the possibility of a doubt. After 
the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and dis- 
ciple of St. John, the widowed church sent to all the other 
churches of Asia an epistle describing the sufferings of the 
holy bishop and of his twelve companions. He had been 
burnt at the stake in the year 1G9, and the fathers allude 
to many other martyrdoms which happened about the same 
time. Eusebius, in his Book 4, c. 2G, gives many passages 
from an apology which Melito of Sardis presented to Aure- 
lius, interceding for the Christians, and we find him insist- 
ing that no more cruel punishment could be visited upon 
them if they were enemies of the state. St. Irenaeus is 
supposed to be the author of an epistle which, during this 
reign, the churches of Lyons and Yienne sent to those of 
Asia and Phrygia, and in it we find a graphic description of 
the persecutions in Gaul. And if the sufferings of the 
Christians at this time were not great and widespread, why 
so much anxiety and eloquence as are displayed in the 
Apologies of ApolHnaris, Athenagoras, and Miltiades, all 
written at this period? 

Prom the death of Marcus Aurelius, in the year 180, 
until the } r ear 197, the Church of God enjoyed a spell of 
tranquillity. Outbursts of popular hatred certainly occur- 
red now and then, but no new law was enacted against the 
Christians, and the old laws fell into desuetude. But in 
the year 197, Septimius Severus was induced to shake the 
dust from the old edicts, and five years afterwards lie prom- 
ulgated a new one of the severest nature. The following 
passages of Eusebius would sufficiently indicate the quality 
of this persecution. In Book G, c. 1, he says " when Sever- 
us had excited a persecution against the Church, through- 
out all the churches of the world were perfected illustrious 
martyrdoms on the part of athletes contesting for piety." 
And in c. 2, "Therefore in the tenth year of the reign of 
Severus, when there burst forth a most devastating 
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dre of persecution, and innumerable martyrs were crowned." 
Finally, in c. 7, " He thought that then was imminent the 
coming of Antichrist, so vehemently were the souls of many 
affected by this persecution against our people." The words 
of Dion Cassius are clear, " He visited with death a great 
number of men who were of equal nobility and honor with 
himself." Equally plain is the saying of Clement of Alex- 
andria, in the 2d Book of his Sd'omatoii, " For us are daily 
redundant the fountains of martyrdom ; with our eyes we see 
those who are roasted, who are broken apart, who are be- 
headed." And in Book 4, he says that they are so treated 
merely "because they are Christians." These testimonies 
are enough to show that the persecution of Severus was 
bloody indeed ; as to its length, there is no doubt that Dod- 
well errs when he states that it was a temporary storm. In 
his address to Scapula, who had been sent as proconsul 
into Africa towards the end of the persecution, Tertullian 
describes the course of procedure of no less than six succes- 
sive proconsuls, which certainly proves that the attack was 
not a passing one. 

The next open persecution was that of the emperor Max- 
imin; but before we enter upon any account of it, we must 
say a few words in regard to the reign of Alexander Severus 
(222-235). This sovereign always manifested a kind of be- 
nevolence towards the Christians ; his household was filled 
with them; his mother was "a good woman," and associat- 
ed familiarly with the new religionists. Upon these slight 
foundations, some critics have built a theory that Alexan- 
der was a Christian. As for Julia Mammaea, the mother 
of the emperor, we have the testimony of St. Jerome and 
Eusebms that she was given to devotion, and the}- tell us 
that she once invited Origen to the palace, and that she 
listened to his doctrinal explanations. But they do not say 
that she was convinced of the truth of Christianity' ; on the 
contrary, Eusebius insinuates that the Egyptian doctor left 
immediately for home ; so we ma} r suppose that the fair Julia 
found his maxims too uncompromisingly severe for her deli- 
cate constitution. Nor does the testimony of Lampridius, 
in his Life of Alexander, go to show that Julia embraced 
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Christianity, for while he certainly styles her a holy woman, 
he speaks in a manner which plainly proves that he uses 
the term "holy" in anything but a Christian sense. He 
says she was "a holy woman, but miserly —fond of gold 
and silver." Such was not a characteristic of Christian sanc- 
tity, especially in the primitive ages. As to Alexander him- 
self, avo learn from Lampridius that he " conceded privi- 
leges to the JeAvs, and allowed the Christians to exist," which 
was very much from a Roman emperor, but was not equiva- 
lent to becoming a Christian. If this passage is conclusive 
for any theory of conversion, it proves that Alexander be- 
came a Jew rather than a Christian. And if the emperor 
really revered our religion, why was he content with simply 
permitting its votaries "to exist"? Why did he not abro- 
gate the cruel laws against them which were exposing them 
to the uncertain disposition of each individual prefect? Nor 
must Ave forget that one of Alexander's most trusted ad- 
ministrators Avas Domitius Ulpianus, a man avIio used his 
power to the utmost to gratify his hatred towards the Chris- 
tians, and avIio, Ave learn from Lactantius (1), "compiled a 
collection of the nefarious rescripts of the emperors in re- 
gard to the duties of a proconsul, that he might sIioav Avhat 
punishments ought to be inflicted upon the adorers of God." 
Had Alexander been a Christian, he Avould haA-e removed 
from this and similar men the temptation and power to 
persecute. Of no value whatever is the argument drawn 
from the fact, narrated by Lampridius, that the emperor 
preserved in the oratory, where he made his matutinal de- 
votions, an image of Christ. This image he cherished, but 
among those of Apollonius, Abraham, Orpheus, "and such 
like Gods." Nor were all the images in Alexander's oratory 
those of revered personages, for Ave know from the same 
Lampridius that he kept therein the image of Alexan- 
der the Gre.it, whose drunkenness and cruelty he condemned. 
The other arguments adduced by those who have alleged 
the Christianity of Alexander Severus are of no moment 
AVuatever. 

After the assassination of Alexander Severus in Gaul, in 

(1) Imt. Div., book 5, c. XL 
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the year 235, the troops proclaimed as emperor the burly 
Maximin. The son of a Goth, his only staff in the struggle 
of life the possession of herculean strength, he -was the 
right material for the forces of hell at a time when they re- 
lied upon brute force more than upon the depraved reason 
of man. His first move against Christianity appears to 
have been instigated by a spirit of intense personal hatred 
against the family of his easy-going predecessor. The house- 
hold was rilled with Christians, and its heads were favorably 
disposed towards the new religion ; that was sufficient to 
unleash the hounds of prey. His first step was to pounce 
upon the ministers of religion : the shepherds removed, the 
flock would soon succumb. Before long the persecution 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the empire, 
and was felt the more terribly, says Firmilian of Cappado- 
cia, because several years of comparative peace had unac- 
customed the victims to such danger. For three years Max- 
imin reigned, and wielded his bloody scourge, and during 
that time the Martyrology received many of its noblest 
additions. 

The poet Prudentius (1) immediately connects the Decian 
with the Xeronian persecution, saying nothing of the in- 
tervening ones we have noticed. But this by no means 
favors the theory of Dodwell as to the lightness of these 
afflictions. He was a poet, and in accordance with poetic 
license, chose what he deemed the fitter subject for his 
verse, even though he sinned against the canons of chrono- 
logical criticism. The persecutors whom he omitted did not 
furnish the material to his taste, for Prudentius seems to 
gloat in a picture of bloody horror. The emperors inter- 
vening between Decius and Domitian preserved the forms 
of law in their trials, and did not adopt those terrific and 
excpaisite tortures, to a description of which he owes his rep- 
utation. Hence he slighted them, and jumped at once to 
the more congenial task of drawing the horrors of Decius. 
As for Domitian, he very likely excused him from special 
reproach, because he had finally stopped the persecution. It 
is a remarkable fact that many ancient writers (Tertullian, 

(1) Ayainst Summacltus, bnuk II. 
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for instance) seem to have regarded as comparatively " good '* 
those emperors who restricted their lieutenants in persecu- 
tion to due process of law, and who tolerated only the pre- 
scribed punishments ; while they almost confine their in- 
vectives to those who allowed full vent to individual hate, 
cupidity, and superstition. With this remark as to the 
silence of Prudentius, we take up the persecution of Decius, 
who mounted the imperial throne in the year 249, and 
reigned for two years. He affected, or perhaps really felt, 
"Teat zeal for a reformation of Roman habits and for a res- 
toration of the primitive " virtues " of the ancient republic. 
To bring about this end, he fancied a persecution of the 
new and foreign religion would tend. The text of his edict 
has perished, but we know from Dionysius of Alexandria 
(in Eusebius, b. 6, c. 41) that it was " horrible and terrific 
enoiurh to f rich ten the elect." In his life of the holy Thau- 
maturge, St. Gregory of Nyssa is very explicit on this sub- 
ject. We learn that "the emperor ordered the prefects and 
magistrates to force the Christians by terror and by every 
kind of torture, to the worship of the gods." He threatened 
his subordinates with severe punishment for any remissness 
in their task, and hence they neglected every duty of their 
positions to devote their time to the extirpation of Christi- 
anity. Forms of torture hitherto unknown were adopted, 
and the terrible engines were kept ever exposed to view, as 
an earnest of the power and Avill of the authorities. It Avas 
during this persecution that certain magistrates, moved by 
greed or by pity, devised the system of certificates of sacri- 
fice (liliclli), by means of which any unfortunate recusant 
could escape from both death and open denial of his faith. 
We shall have occasion to treat of these backsliders in an 
apposite dissertation. Suffice it now to remark that b} r this 
cunning deA r ice the persecution of Decius became noted as 
the first, if not the only one, in which any large number of 
the baptized failed to confess God before men. 

The emperor Valerian ascended the throne in the year 
255, and associated with himself as Cfesar his son Gallienus. 
For two years he showed himself kind to the Christians, 
but lie finally allowed himself to be persuaded into per- 
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locution by his favorite, Macriauus the Pratorian. His 
first efforts were restricted to the exiling of the clergy and 
the prohibition of Christian assemblies, but ho soon let 
loose the full force of persecution throughout the empire. 
In the Acts of St. Cyprian, we find the proconsul Paternus 
thus addressing the holy prelate : " The most sacred em- 
perors Yalerianus and Gallienus have deigned to write to 
me, ordering that those who do not follow the Roman re- 
ligion, should at least acknowledge the Roman ceremonies." 
St. Cyprian refusing, he is condemned to exile, and Pater- 
nus continues, "They have also commanded that assem- 
blies be held in no places, and that no one enter the ceme- 
teries ; if any one violates this salutary precept, he shall be 
beheaded." Dionysius ol Alexandria (in Eusebius, b. 7, c 
XL) narrates the experience of himself and companions. 
The prefect iEniilian said to them, " You will be sent into 

the Libyan region, to the place called Cephro ; you 

will not be allowed to hold meetings, or to enter the places 
you call cemeteries." In St. Cyprian's 77th epistle, to the 
confessors in the mines, we are informed how a great part 
of his flock had already flown to heaven ; how numbers of 
others lay in loathsome dungeons, lacerated by scourgings ; 
how many more were dragging out a painful existence in 
the mines, and all simply because they were Christians. 
"And a large part of the people," he tells the confessors, 
"following your example, have also confessed the faith, and 
have been crowned ; they are united with you by the ties 
of a strong charity, nor are they separated from their prel- 
ates by prisons or by mines. Nor are virgins absent from 
this number. And even among the boys, there is a virtue 
greater than their age, which exceeds their years in the 
glory of their confession." After a life of incredible labor 
and fortitude, St. Cyprian consummated his victory by a 
bloody death during this persecution, in the year 258. At 
this time also suffered Pope St. Sixtus II. and St. Law- 
rence the deacon. Finally, towards the end of the year 
2G0, while warring with the Persian monarch Sapor, Vale- 
rian was taken prisoner. Gallienus paid no heed to his 
father's plight, but at once seized the throne, and one of 
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his first acts was to order a cessation of the persecu- 
tion. 

In the next ebullition of Pagan hate against the growing 
Church, though it is generally styled the persecution of 
Diocletian, there figure two emperors and three Ctesars. 
After the assassination of Numerian in the year 284, the 
army, which was marching home from Persia, proclaimed 
Diocletian emperor. Two years afterwards, this prince 
chose as colleague his old companion in arms, Maximian 
Hercules ; while in the year 292, he appointed as Ciesars 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius Maximian. Deciding 
then to divide the empire, he made the following partition. 
He reserved to himself the provinces located beyond the 
/Egeau ; to Galerius Maximian, he assigned Thrace and 
Illyria ; to Maximian Hercules, he gave Italy, Africa, and 
their islands ; to Constantius Chlorus he presented Gaul, 
and this prince soon added Britain and Spain. Of very 
different characters were these princes whom Diocletian 
thus raised to power. Galerius, according to the author of 
the " Deaths of the Persecutors," was " more wicked than 
any evil man who ever lived," but he seems to have been 
possessed of military talent. Maximian Hercules was 
ferocious and depraved, but was a brave combatant, and 
nothing better. Constantius Chlorus was praised by both 
Christians and Pagans as an " amiable and venerable mail ; " 
although not a Christian, he adored one only God. The 
prime cause of Diocletian's persecution was Galerius ; 
critics dispute as to the precise date of its beginning, but 
the best arguments assign it to the year 303. It did not 
end until long after the abdication of Diocletian, which 
happened in the year 305. After this event, the western 
Christians enjoyed some tranquillity, but Galerius contin- 
ued the bloody work in the east until the year 311, when, 
feeling himself at the point of death, he issued an edict 
for its cessation. Peace was not everywhere restored un- 
til the year 313, in the third consulate of Constantine and 
Licinius. 

As in the case of the previous persecutions, so in this 
one of Diocletian, the belittlers of Christianity endeavor 
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to show that it was of small account, and that very little 
damage was effected. To this, more than palliation of the 
imperial butchers, let the first answer be given by Euse- 
bius. In book 1, c. 13, of his Life of Constantino, he 
says of Diocletian and his companion princes, " They pol- 
luted, as with civil war, their subject provinces with the 
slaughter of women as well as of men." Lactantius thought 
differently from Dodwell, Voltaire, and Gibbon, upon this 
matter, for he thus descants upon the imperial cruelty. " If 
it ever pleased victors to be so furious towards the con- 
quered, they did no more than to kill them, or to lead 
them into slaver}-. But this . is unspeakable, that they 

should so treat those who can do no harm Then, 

they torture them with the most exquisite kinds of 

punishments ; they bend over them with all the 

powers of their slaughter-house, as though they thirst for 
blood, .... and what Caucasus, what India, ever raised 

such bloody and ruthless beasts ? That person is a 

beast, by whose single wish everywhere flows the purple 
gore ; everywhere cruel tears, everywhere panic, and the 
multiplied image of death. No one can rightly describe the 
ferocity of this animal, which, though it crouches in one 
spot, nevertheless grinds its iron teeth through the universe, 
and not 011I3' consumes the entrails of men, but crunches 
their very bones, and even rages against their ashes, lest 
they should have a place of burial." Lactantius (260-325) 
was an e}'e-witness of what he describes, and he certainly 
does not mince matters as Gibbon would do. The an- 
cient author of the Deaths of the Persecutors has the following, 
" Diocletian, who alwaj'S wished to pass for intelligent and 
astute, inflamed with anger, immediately began to cut his 
familiars to pieces. He sat in judgment, and burned the 
innocents with fire . . . ; the emperor became infuriated, not 
only against his familiars, but at every one, and, first of all, 
he compelled his daughter Valeria and his wife Prisca to 
sacrificial pollution .... Persons of every age and sex were 
thrust into the flames, not merel}- one at a time, for so 
great was the multitude that the}' were collected into a heap, 
and fire built around them . . . ; no Jess violently did the 
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persecutions fall upon other people." If such was the 
course of Diocletian, who preferred to avoid slaughter, we 
can imagine what must have been the conduct of the fero- 
cious Maximian Hercules in his dominions. The last quot- 
ed author tells us th.it he " willingly obeyed" when Diocle- 
tian wrote to him to follow his example in his treatment of 
the Christians. That Galerius did not show himself far 
behind in anti-Christian zeal, goes without saying, for he 
was the prime mover of the persecution. Shortly after the 
partition of the empire, Galerius had induced Diocletian to 
give the rank of Crasar to Maximin Daza, his nephew, who 
afterwards donned the purple. In regard to this prince's 
mode of procedure, Eusebius, in Book 8, c. 14, says that he 
gave the Christians " fire and sword, piercings with nails, 
wild beasts, deep pools, burnings, cutting off of limbs, per- 
forations, boring of eyes, mutilations of the whole body ; add 
to these, starvation, the mines, chains." As to Severus, 
another nephew of Galerius, and also appointed Caasar, lie 
afterwards obtained Italy and Africa, and there thoroughly 
carried out the ideas of his uncle. When Maxentius, the 
son of Maximian Hercules, gained a footing in these coun- 
tries, he so conducted himself as to be styled, by Lucifer 
Calaritanus, " another Nero." But we have said enough to 
show that in this persecution of Diocletian, as in all the 
previous ones, there was sufficient misery to warrant a 
Christian in believing that only the hand of God could have 
sustained our ancestors in the faith in their fearful trial. (1) 

(1) The apologists of Paganism declare that the Romans were justified in regarding the 
Christian Church as a dangerous association, since the new religionists were almost entire- 
ly separated from the rest of society, and were submissive only to their pastors, the ouly 
judges whom they acknowledged. This objection was answered by Tertullian, when he 
declared to the magistrates that the Christians were separated from the rest of society, only 
in the exercises of religion : in everything else, they conducted themselves as did other cit- 
izens. Our adversaries also accuse the Christians of having insulted the magistrates in their 
tribunals, and of thus provoking their cruelty. If there were such cases of misguided zeal, 
the Church did not approve of such conduct. In the Council of Elvira, held about the year 
300, it was decreed that he should not be enrolled among the martyrs Who war put to death, 
merely for breaking the idols. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RAPID PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY A PROOF OF ITS 
DIVINITY. 

Iii the preceding chapter we have seen what terrible strug- 
gles the early Church was compelled to undergo. But these 
were not the only obstacles to her rapid development ; hu- 
manly speaking, the severity of her doctrine, and the love of 
pleasure which was fostered by Paganism, should have con- 
tributed more to retard her advancement than was contribu- 
ted by mere brute force. Christian writers have always ad- 
duced her quick and marvellous acquirement of the hearts 
of men as a proof of her divine origin, while men of the 
school of Gibbon and Voltaire have endeavored to show that 
there is nothing in her development which cannot be ac- 
counted for by purely human reasons. The object of this 
chapter is to show that the history of the early propagation 
of our religion is such as to demand, from a candid reader, 
an acknowledgment of a divine guidance, as the only possi- 
ble reason for that propagation. We shall merely condense 
the arguments of the learned Valsecchi (1). 

When Augustus wielded the sceptre of the Roman empire, 
the whole world, with the exception of Palestine, was gen- 
tile ; when Nero mounted the throne, an immense multitude 
of Christians, according to Tacitus (2), was to be found, 
even within the walls of the capital. Under Doniitian, the 
new faith penetrated into the Imperial palace, and claimed 
its converts among those raised in the purple. Flavius 
Clement, and his wife Domitilla, were among those put to 
death by this emperor on account of Christianity. While 
Trajan ruled, the younger Pliny (3) found the new religion 

(1) Sources of UrtigUm and of Impietu, b. 2, c. 14. (2) AnnaU, h. 15. r. U. 

(3) Book 10, epM. 97 to Trajan . 
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" in the cities, in the villages, throughout the country places; 
professed by persons of both sexes, of every order and every 
age, even to the point of death ; so that the temples are des- 
olate, and the sacrifices for a long time stopped." St. Ig- 
natius suffered under Trajan, and he wrote to the Philadel- 
phia,!^ that the " Church founded in the Blood of Christ was 
spread from one end of the earth to the other." In the 
days of the Antonines, St. Justin, Martyr, asserted (1) that 
{£ there is not one nation of men, be it Greek or barbarian, 
or called by any name you will, whether it lives in the 
swamps and wants a roof, or lives in tents and feeds the 
flocks, from the midst of which do not ascend prayers and 
thanks to the Father and Creator of the universe, in the 
name of Jesus Crucified." St. Irenaens (d. 202) shows us 
the hierarchy of the Church in full working order through- 
out the empire. Speaking of Home (2), he says that " To 
this Church, because of its preeminent principality, all 
churches must ha^e recourse, that is, the faithful wherever 
they are, because in it is ever preserved the Apostolic tra- 
dition." Tertullian (d. 230) says, (3), " Only yesterday were 
we born, and we have filled all your places, the cities, the 
islands, the fortresses, municipalities, the councils, the 
camps, the palace, the senate, the forum ; we leave you only 
the temples." In the book which the learned African wrote 
to the prefect Scapula, he draws a terrible picture of the 
wholesale desolation which would ensue if the Christians 
of Carthage were only decimated. And disputing with the 
Jews, he asks (4), " And in whom besides Christ, who has 

already come, have all the gentiles believed? there 

are the Getuli,the Moors, the Spaniards, the Gauls, the Bri- 
tons — not yet subdued by the Romans, but conquered by 
Christ — Sarmatians, the Dacians, the Germans, the Scy- 
thians, and many other races and countries and islands un- 
known to us, and which cannot be enumerated, in all of 
which places reigns the name of Christ," Tertullian was 
certainly a Christian, but not for that reason is his testi- 
mony as to the spread of his religion to be questioned. He 

(1) Dialogue with Tryphn, n. 117. (2) Book 3, c. 3. 

(3) Apology, 37. (4) Ayatmt the Jews, c. 7. 
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would not have dared, especially in a polemical work, to 
risk an assertion which, if false, could easily be refuted. 
And wo possess documents of certain authenticity, which 
go to prove that long 1m? fore the cessation of persecution, 
the faith was propagated throughout the em [lire. The im- 
mense number of martyrs who yielded up their lives for 
Christ, and whose Act*, for the greater part authentic, have 
reached us, furnish an indisputable argument for orr posi- 
tion. The Irish critic, Dodwell, in vain tries to reduce the 
number of martyrs to a trivialty ; let the student consult 
Ruinart, in his Preface to the Acts of the Martyrs, and he will 
find that our writers have by no means exaggerated in their 
accounts. The following passage of Prudentius, who wrote 
in the fourth century, is pertinent to the question, (1). " \Ve 
have seen in Rome the ashes of innumerable saints. Do 
yon ask me to give the names and titles of each, as they are 
cut on their tombs ? It would be difficult to grant your re- 
quest, for the number of the just destroyed by impious fury 
was as great as the number of gods worshipped by Trojan 
Rome. Many sepulchres speak in minute accents of the 
name, some others bear an epigram upon the martyr. But 
there are many silent marbles, containing taciturn cohorts 
of victims, which record only the number within; how 
many bodies there are, you are told, but the names you do 
not find. From under one only slab, I remember were taken 
the remains of sixty heroes, whose names are known to 
Christ alone, as of those now united to Him in friendship.'' 
If such was the state of affairs in the capital, what must it 
have been throughout the empire ? 

And what result was obtained by the three hundred years 
of persecution ? Simply the verification of Tertullian's 
saying (2) that the "blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
Church." When the advent of Constantine gave peace to the 
fold, and the fathers met in general Council for the first 
time since the Council of Jerusalem, it was found that they 
numbered 318, and most of them were from the East ; and 
this, in spite of the slaughters of Diocletian and Maximian, 
only twelve years previous. In Rome, the cross was now 

•\i f-rt the Cnwu*. lliimn SI. [i) ApfljM, hint chap. 
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publicly reverenced ; it shone upon the flags of the army, 
and upon the crown of the sovereign. And to what was due 
the wonderful vitality and progress of the Church which 
then astonished the world? ' We shall prove that such 
progress was impossible to human means, that to God alone 
it must be attributed. Firstly, what was the character of 
the age during which this progress was attained '? 

From the time of Augustus, when Christianity first ap- 
peared, Rome was the mistress of the world. Her victories 
in the East had brought to her immense wealth, and this 
wealth entailed a luxury, a refinement of vice, which made 
Juvenal sigh for the days of Eoman poverty (1). It is diffi- 
cult for us to believe all that incontestable evidence reveals 
of the corruption of all classes under the Pagan Caesars. 
An avaricious and cruel aristocracy, a brutal and glutton- 
ous people ; men without honor, and women who had not 
even the knowledge of what modesty should be. If scarce- 
ly one of the many Roman empresses was an ordinarily de- 
cent woman, it would be hard to draw an exaggerated pict- 
ure of general society. The philosophy which Rome re- 
ceived from Greece helped on the infection. Whether 
Stoic, and puffed up with arrogance, or Epicurean, and 
given to voluptuousness, the average Roman was a thorough 
philosophaster. Rome was filled with the dilettanti of let- 
ters ; her schools, rostrums, and palaces, resounded with 
the grandiloquent precepts of teachers who only added to 
the general corruption. Adrian philosophized to-day, to- 
morrow he will weep for Antinous like a school-girl. In 
matter of religion, the Rome of the Caesars was super- 
stitious, but religion was respected. Everything was ac- 
ceptable to the religion of the empire ; Christ would have 
been enrolled among the divinities had the Christians con- 
sented. Religion was a vast machine. At its head was the 
sovereign as Supreme Pontiff; the temples and their furni- 
ture were magnificent in the extreme. Foolish and impious 
as it was, the Roman religious system powerfully influenced 
all classes ; both public and private life were permeated by 
it, either from policy or superstition. Such was the Rome 

(DGth Satire, v. 202. 
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c' Augustus; and liis sucessors ; cultivated to excess, in mat- 
ter of art and science, but immersed in luxury and parade ; 
dominated by a religion -which attracted men because it 
favored every depraved appetite, and checked no raging 
passion. Now, looking at the matter from a human point 
of view, was it likely that success would crown the effort of 
a system like Christianity to obtain the mastery in such a 
society ? When Sts. Peter and Paul entered the Eternal 
City they declared implacable war upon all the deities un- 
der whose care the little hamlet of Romulus had become 
the mistress of the nations. Capitoline Jove, before whom 
the conquerors of the earth bent the knee after a triumph, 
was spoken of by these despised Jews as a nobody. All 
the other deities were also nobodies, or perhaps demons. 
The temples were sublime follies ; the priests, vile impos- 
tors ; the Supreme Pontiff, at best a stage manager. From 
Csesar on his throne, down to the veriest slave, how would 
the Romans naturally receive such teachings, and from 
such men ? And if the proud Quirites consented to put out 
their sacred fires, what kind of a worship did these Jews 
propose to substitute for that of majestic Jupiter and lovely 
Venus? A few years before there had lived in pitiful 
Judea a man called Jesus, a man of no wealth or of what 
the Roman would call " standing ; " this obscure Jew had 
styled himself the Son of God, and, at the request of his 
countrymen, had been crucified by the Roman governor, 
and between two thieves. What a god to propose to the 
philosophy of Rome ! And what was the system of morality 
inculcated by these foreign adventurers ? A people who 
made a virtue of love of glory were to embrace instead the 
practice of humility. They were to cherish purity, to whom 
lechery was as the breath of their nostrils, and whose gods 
were its prime promoters. Forgiveness of injury was to be 
the ordinary thing among those who regarded revenge as 
oftentimes a sacred duty. And so on through the whole 
catalogue of precepts. As Yalsecchi well says, "It was as 
little to be expected that such a law would bo received in 
Rome during- the time of the Caisars, as it was natural to 
see the carnal and bloody religion of the impostor Mohammed 
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accepted by the Saracens of Asia This latter sys- 
tem was in unison with the brutal propensities of those 
peoples, and therefore it was received; tlie former was en- 
tirely opposed to the disposition of the Romans, therefore, 
humanly speaking, it was not to be established." And what 
consequences accrued to the profession of Christianity in 
those days? In the first place, the convert was proclaimed 
by all as impious, as an enemy of Csesar and of society, as 
the vilest of the vile. Listen to Tacitus: "He (Nero) 
punished, in a most curious manner, those hated malefac- 
tors whom the vulgar call Christians repressed 

for a while, the pestiferous supersition broke out again 

even in the city, where everything atrocious and 

shameful flows, and is cultivated. First were taken the 
professing Christians, then a great number of those who 
were named, not as guilty of firing the city, but as enemies 
of the human race" (1). Suetonius (2) says, "Torments 
were visited upon the Christians, a set of men belonging to 
a new and pernicious superstition." Juvenal thinks he is 
very just when he styles the Christians cerdones, "vile 
mechanics." Cecilius (3) deemed them "uncivilized, and 
without culture, the vilest scum of the earth." Lucian re- 
garded them as "idiots." A long string of like compliments 
may be found in the erudite work of Mamaehi on Christian 
Antiquities, vol. 1, c. 2 and 3, but these will suffice to show 
what the refined gentleman and delicate lady convert had 
to anticipate in those days from their former associates. 
Tertullian tells us (4) that in consequence of Pagan calum- 
nies, "Every public calamity and every popular trouble 
was attributed to the Christians. If the Tiber rises above 
its banks, if the Nile does not overflow, if the skies are not 
clear, if the earth quakes, if famine or pestilence come, up 
goes the cry, 'The Christians to the Lions.'" Now, does 
the reader think it likely, humanly speaking, that people 
of every condition, age, and sex, in so brilliant and refined 
an age, would have rushed to join a sect so vilified and 
persecuted, and that too for the sake of a doctrine contrary 

(1) Annals, li. 15, c. +!. (-2) Xern, 16. (3) Mixitius Vkux, Octav., c. 2i. 

(4) Apology, c. •». 
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to their secret and dearest inclinations? And remember, 
a few may be guilty of gross extravagance, and of transcen- 
dent fanaticism, but here it is a question of millions of all 
classes, nobles and commoners, rough soldiers and delicate 
women, the philosophers and the ignorant octogenarians 
and tender children. 

Hud the first apostles of Christianity been helped by mil- 
itary force, or by the allurements of an easy and self-petting 
religion, or even by an extraordinary eloquence of their own, 
they might possibly have been expected, humanly speaking, 
to succeed. But God wished to take from them even these 
human ;iids. Origen makes a remark very apposite to this 
point (1). "It seems to me that if Jesus had chosen for the 
work of teaching, those who, in the opinion of the vulvar, 
were wise, and fit by knowledge and speech to captivate the 
good graces of the multitude, He would not have escaped 
the supicion of instituting a new school, like the philoso- 
phers, for his own reputation." The twelve apostles chosen 
by Christ were men possessed of not even the first rudi- 
ments of education ; this fact was so well known to the Pa- 
gans that Origen says that Celsus conceded it without hesi- 
tation (2). They were Jews, and therefore hated ; fisher- 
men, and therefore poor ; foreign plebeians, and therefore 
lacking in Latin and Greek culture. Yet they go into the 
most cultivated, as well as into the most barbarous places 
of the earth, and without art or metaphor preach a new 
and difficult doctrine, which is accepted by millions. They 
teach what the world's philosopy must regard as folly, bu*. 
their folly conquers philosophy. The first argument of 
their every discourse is the cross, — the scandal of the He- 
brews and the foolishness of the Gentiles. They faM, in- 
deed, but their doctrine triumphs. 

The rapid propagation of Christianity is an historical 
fact which no one denies. The resistance of the I'a^an 
world was the greatest possible, on account of the natural 
opposition between its genius and that of the new system ; 
it was exercised too in the most ferociously determined 
manner, as we kno\v from the consequences entailed by con- 

(1) Against Celsm, b. 1. (2) Ibid. 
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version to Christianity. Now, the force opposed by the 
Church to this Pagan resistance was, humanly speaking, 
the smallest possible, for her doctrines were not alluring to 
human nature, and her apostles were absolutely deficient in 
all human aids to success. Therefore, to conclude with 
Yalsecchi, whose argument we have appropriated, since it 
is an axiom that the effect must be zero where the force is 
at the minimum, and the resistance at the maximum, we 
must admit that according to all human ideas the Christian 
religion should have been, from the outset, a failure. But 
it was nevertheless successfully propagated, therefore it 
was the work of God. We may well use the words of 
Richard of St. Victor: "If, O Lord, my faith were an er- 
ror — which is an impossibility — Thou art the deceiver, for 
Thou hast permitted that Christianity should be marked by 
signs which plainly show the imprint of Thy omnipotent 
hand." (1) 

(1) St. Augustine, in his Citu of God, b. 22, c, 5, makes these apposite remarks : " Here we 
notice three incredible things. It is incredible that Christ rose from the dead ; that the 
world should have believed in His resurrection ; that a small number ol men, and men, too, 
from the dregs of the people, should have persuaded, even wise persons, of the fact. Of 
these three incredible things, our adversaries refuse to believe the first. They see the second 
with their own eyes, and they can only account for it by admitting the third. The resur- 
rection of Christ is published and believed in the entire world. If it is incredible, why does 
the universe credit it ? Had a large number of learned and distinguished men testified to 
this miracle, asserting that they had beheld it, it would not have been wonderful, had the 
world believed in it ; but when we know that the world has credited it, on the testimony of 
a few obscure and ignorant persons, how is it that there are yet found men so obstinate as 

to discredit that which has been received by an entire world ? If people will not 

believe that the Apostles performed miracles in testimony of the resurrection of Christ, they 
ask us to believe in a greater miracle, namely, that the whole world did believe wtihout a 
miracle." 

Cantfl says that while we cannot accept as absolutely true the remark of Justin Martyr 
(l)idl. Try)>ho, v. 117) as to the universal spread of Christianity in his day, yet : " It is cer- 
tain that Christianity spread with a rapidity, which, considering the obstacles that it encount- 
ered, proves its divinity. Besides Judea, Italy, Greece, and Egypt, the provinces between the 
Euphrates and the Ionian were cultivated by Paul; the Apocalypse speaks of the seven 
Asiatic churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Laodicea, and Philadel- 
phia ; in Syria, the churches of Damascus, Berea (Aleppo), and Antioch, were illustrious ; 
Cyprus, Crete, Thrace, and Macedonia received the Apostles who spread the truth in the an- 
cient republics of Corinth, Sparta, and Athens. From Edessa, where many embraced it, 
nnisiianity was propagated in the Greek and Syriac cities which obeyed the successors of 
Artaxcrses, in spite of the solid hierarchy, and the exclusiveness of the Persian system. 
The (ireat Armenia received it very early from the neighboring Syria, although the king- 
dom was not entirely converted until the fourth century The Synagogue, the em- 
perors, the procousuls, persecute them V If weak, they fly ; if not, they suffer, but they do 
not yield. ... It is true that the Romans were used to daily executions, to gladiatorial combats, 
to Stoical suicides; but the victims of all these either were forced to die, or they threw down 
life as an insupportable burden— at least they died with indifference, being satiated with 
life. Among the Christians, on the contrary, death was met by women, children, and old 
men, not witti the haughty dignity of the schools, but with simplicity, and without ostenta- 
tion."— Unit'. Hid., b 0, c. 20. 



CHAPTER V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 

Some of the writings which have come clown to us as of 
the first century (1) are clearly of a later date ; others again 
have been proved to be forgeries ; some, however, are un- 
doubtedly authentic. We shall briefly treat of those which 
are the most frequently quoted or consulted, either by 
Catholic authors or their opponents, as fountains of history. 
First in order of importance, if it were authentic, comes 
the letter said to have been written by our Lord to Abgar, 
king of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. Eusebius (2) tells us that 
this prince addressed an epistle to Christ, begging him to 
come to him and cure him of a malady ; that the Saviour re- 
plied, promising to send one of his disciples ; that, after the 
Ascension, St. Thomas sent St. Thaddeus, who performed 
the cure and converted the people of Edessa. The his- 
torian gives the whole letter of Christ, and says that he 
found it in the ancient annals of Edessa. St. Ephrem, who 
was a deacon of Edessa, also speaks of the epistle. Count 
Darius, writing to St. Augustine; Evagrius (3), St. John 
Damascene (4), and the 7th General Council (5), are cited 
by the friends of the epistle, as mentioning it and regarding 
it as authentic. 

Tillemont, the Anglican Cave, and a few other critics, ac- 
cept it. But, as Bergier well remarks (6). the authenticity 
of this letter need not give much concern to a theologian, 

(1) Besides the ltooks of the New Testamenl, we have (lie following : A letter of Christ to 
Abgar, king of Edessa, and out' of that prince to our Lord ; Liturgies ascribed to Sts. Peter, 
James, Matthew, and Mark ; Acts of Sts. Paul and Thecla ; The Apocryphal Gospels accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, Hebrews, Sts. Peter, James, Thomas, and Matthias ; Acts of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, Andrew, John, Philip, and Thomas ; Revelations of Sts. Paul and Thomas ; Apoc- 
alypse of St. Peter; Epistle of St. Paul to Seneca ; and of Seneca to St. Paul ; Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Laodiceans; Writings of Proehorus (one of the seven deacons), Linus, and Ab- 
dias : Epistle of St. B'irnahas : Book of the, Paslor : Passion of St. Andrew by the Clergy of 
Achaia ; Epistles of St. Martial: Epistles of Pope St. Clement, and of other Pontiffs : P.ook of 
Recognitions, ascribed to St. Clement; Epistle of St. Polycarp; Encyclical Epistle of the 
Church of Smyrna ; Writings of St. Dionysius the Areopagite ; Epistles of St. Ignatius, Mar- 
tyr : Canons of the Apostles ; Apostolic Constitutions ; Canons of the Apostolic Council of 
Antioch. 

(2) Book 1, c. 13. (3) Book 4, c. 20. (4) Orthodox Faith, b. 4, c. 17. 

(5) Action 5. (C) Art. Abyar 
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" for upon it depends no fact, no dogma, no point of moral- 
ity." Pope Gelasius, in a Synod of 70 Bishops, held at 
Borne in 494, pronounced the correspondence apocryphal, 
and certainly if the letter of Christ is authentic, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why it has not been included in the 
Canon of Scripture. Alexandre uses this argument, and 
adds, among others, the following. None of the Gospels were 
written during the sojourn of Christ upon earth, and yet, in 
His alleged letter to Abgar, He is represented as quoting 
the Gospel. Again, Abgar writes to our Lord that His 
fame has reached Edessa ; now, the letter bears date of the 
430th year of the Edessenes, which was the 15th of Tiberius, 
the year in which St. John commenced his mission, and at 
that period fame had not yet become occupied with the 
name of Jesus. Finally, if the early fathers had regarded 
this correspondence as authentic, they would not have 
omitted, as they did, to adduce it against the Arians ; for 
in it the divinity of Christ is explicitly asserted. As for 
the testimony of Sts. Ephrem and John Damascene, of 
Evagrius, and of the 7th Council, we can only say that these 
fathers were mistaken in their judgment. St. Jerome, in 
his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, makes no allusion 
whatever to the Abgar correspondence. And it is to be 
noted that Count Darius, writing to St. Augustine, speaks 
of these letters as of dubious authenticity ; that St. John 
Damascene does not allude to any letter of Christ to Abgar, 
but to a portrait of our Lord sent to the prince (1) ; that 
the same is to be observed as to the testimony of the 7th 
Council. 

The Canons of the Apostles purport to be disciplinary regu- 
lations of the primitive Church, and are 85 in number. 
Torriani, in a book written against the Centuriators cf 
Magdeburg, ascribes them all to the Apostles. Bellarmine, 
Baronio, and Possevi-n, hold that the first 50 are authentic. 
Biui accepts all but the 65th and 84th. Daille (2j, and 

(1) " History tells us that when Abgar, king of Edessa, sent a painter to take a portrait of 
our Lord, the artist could not fulfil the task on account of the effulgence of His face ; that 
our Lord Himself then pressed his garment to His divine and life-giving countenance, 
thereby affixing His likeness upon it, which He sent to Abgar." 

(2) Apostolic I'seiuiopiynip/is, b. 3. 
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many other Protestant authors, contend that all these Can- 
ons are supposititious, and that they wure uot known be- 
fore the fourth, and perhaps tlw tifth, century. Protestant 
writers would naturally be hostile to them, for they are 
manifestly opposed to many Protestant doctrines. In them 
we discover that the early Church believed in preeminence 
of bishops ; we read of " altars " and of " sacrifice " ; we ob- 
serve that regulations were made for the administration of 
the Eucharist, for Penance. &c 

The Anglican Beveridgc (lj, holds, however, that these 
Canons were established by bishops and synods in the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries. Alexandre (2) contends that the eastern 
churches accepted them in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury ; that the western churches received the first 50 at 
the same period ; that the entire collection is supposititious ; 
that, nevertheless, they are very ancient, and were in great 
part drawn up in 258, by the Synod of Iconium, over which 
Firmilian presided. Those who hold that the Apostles and 
the Apostolic fathers had no part in the framing of these 
Canons, rely upon the following arguments. Pope Gelas- 
ius I. declared them apocryphal. Cardinal Hubert, legate 
of Pope Leo IX. to Constantinople, rejected them when 
Kicetas cited them in support of his opposition to the 
Saturday fast. " We disdain/' says Hubert, " to listen to 
these fabulous traditions." Had the early Church regard- 
ed these Canons as authentic, contends Alexandre, they 
would have been inserted in the Canon of Scripture. The 
Ecclesiastical authors of the first four centuries are silent as 
to these documents, even in circumstances in which their 
existence would have been very beneficial to the cause of 
truth. Words occur in these Canons which are utterly for- 
eign to the style of the Apostles, e. g., Cleric, Lector, Chan- 
ter, Priest (Sacerdos), Laic, First among Bishops (foi a Met- 
ropolitan), the Hyperbereta^an Month (for October) (3). 
In Canons 4G, 47, and G7, we find a denial of the validity of 
Baptism conferred by heretics. Canon 7 prohibits the cel- 
ebration of a Pasch " with the Jews," and yet the conduct 

i.l) Canons of the Early Church. (8) History ; rent. I., DU*. 18, prop. 1, 2, and 3. 

(3) This was the Syro-Macudouic word for October. 
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of the bishops of Asia Minor in the Paschal Controversy im- 
plies utter ignorance of this ordinance. And why did not 
Pope Victor cite this canon, when these prelates defended 
their course as upheld by Apostolic tradition ? Canon 65 
deposes any cleric, and excommunicates any layman, who 
fasts on Saturday ; yet it is certain that in the very city of 
Rome, at least in the fourth century, Saturday was a fast- 
day (1), and that St. Augustine doubted whether or not it 
was so observed by the Apostles. In Canon 8-i, the Books 
of Scripture are mentioned, and among them, we find three 
Books of Macchabees, two Epistles of Clement, and eight 
Books of Constitutions ; there are wanting in the list, AVis- 
dom, Tobias, Judith, Ecclesiastes, Esdras, and the Apoca- 
lypse. In Canons 21, 22, and 23, no one is allowed admis- 
sion to the ranks of the clergy who has been guilty of self- 
mutilation ; a cleric who is thus guilty, after admission, is 
deposed ; a layman is excluded from communion for three 
years. It is very unlikely that this crime was committed 
in the time of the Apostles ; we certainly know of no in- 
stance. And in after years, when the indiscreet zeal of a 
few impelled them to it, and the. ecclesiastical authorities 
forbade it, we find no citation of an Apostolic canon in de- 
fence of the prohibition (2). To these arguments against 
the authenticity of the Apostolic Canons, Torriani, Bellar- 
mine, and Baronio, respond in some instances, with consid- 
erable plausibility (3). It is very improbable, says Ber- 
gier (-1), that Sts. Peter, John, James, and Mark made no 
regulations for the government of their respective dioceses 
of Rome, Ephesus, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. And in 
these cities, synods were held during the second and third 
centuries ; the attending prelates would naturally follow the 
Apostolic regulations, and having embodied them, they 
soon styled them Apostolic Canons. They are apocryphal, 
inasmuch as they were drawn up, neither by the Apostles, 
nor by St. Clement, whose name they bear. But they are 

(1) St. Augustine; Epixt. 30 to Casulanus. Cassian ; Monasteries, b. 3, c. 10. 
Socratks : I). 5, c. 3. 

(2) The instance of Oripen, thanks to Demetrius, was made notorious, but he was not de- 
posed. Theoctistus, Alexander, " and the bishops of the whole world, " who, according to 
Eusebius. knew of Oriyen's fault, would certainly have obeyed an Apostolic canon. 

(3) See Alexander, loc. cit. 

(4) Art. Canons. 
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authoritative, inasmuch as they present us the discipline, 
which, in the second and third centuries, was believed to 
have been established by the Apostles. 

The ApodoHc Constitutions are a collection of regulations 
bearing the name of Pope St. Clement. Nearly all critics 
agree that they are supposititious, that they were unknown 
before the fourth or fifth century. Bellarmiue says (1) 
that "In them there are many useful things, and by the 
olden Greeks they were highly esteemed. But in the 
Latin Church they are almost of no account, and even the 
later Greeks, in the Trullan synod, can. 2, rejected them as 
corrupted by heretics I understand that the Ethio- 
pians use these Constitutions as though they were really 
Apostolic, and that, for that very reason, they err in their 
observance of Saturday and Sunday, in regard to the min- 
ister of the Sacrament of Baptism, and in certain other doc- 
trines In these same Constitutions there are not a few 

things contrary to truth." The erudite Christian Lupus (2) 
reminds us that " the Catalogue of St. Jerome makes no 
mention of them, and St. Gelasius, in his Boman synod, 
rejects them as apocryphal ; the whole Latin Church has 
always held the same opinion. In our own times, Cardi- 
nals Baronio, Bellarinine, Perron ; Gabriel d' Aubespine 
(Albaspinaeus), the learned bishop of Orleans, believe the 
same. Charles Boviu«, therefore, and Francis Torriani 
might have used their time to better advantage than in an 
attempt to vindicate them Thomas Stapleton wrongly 
declares them to be full of the Apostolic spirit, and worthy 

of a place in the Scriptural Canon The book was 

issued by some unknown Arian of the 4th century, and it 
errs in dogma and in liturgy." However, in spite of the 
Arianism, anachronisms, and other faults of these Consti- 
tutions, they are valuable as sources of information on many 
disciplinary and liturgical points. Such is the judgment 
of Grabe, Beveridge, and other Protestant authors. Mos- 
heim holds, in one place, that they are the works of the 3d 
century ; in another, he assigns their origin to the second 

(1) Ecclexiantical Writers, art. Clement. 

(2) Xutet to the find Canon of the Trullan Synod. 
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Winston (1) employs much erudition in trying to prove 
them the work of St. Clement, at the dictation of the 
Apostles. Alexandre (2) contends that they are apocry- 
phal, and at variance with the teachings of the Church. 
Bergier believes that the first books were compiled some 
centuries before the 8th. Roncaglia thinks that at the time 
of St Epiphanius, who praises the Constitutions, they were 
incorrnpted, but that, soon afterwards, they were vitiated 

(3). 

The Epistles of St. Clement (4) come next m order of im- 
portance. Some of these are unanimously rejected by all 
critics, both Catholic and Protestant, but the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians are undoubtedly authentic. The first has 
come down to us entire, while we have only a fragment of 
the second. With regard to the first, St. Dionysius of 
Corinth, only seventy years after it was written, tells the 
Eomans that, from time immemorial, it was customary to 
read it in his church (5), Sts. Irenaeus (6), Clement of 
Alexandria (7), Cyril of Jerusalem (8), Ephanius (9), and 
Jerome (10), cite it and praise it. Origen (11) also speaks of 
it. Eusebius (12) says -that it is approved by the judgment 
of all. The learned Presbyterian, Nathaniel Larduer (13), 
thinks it was written about the year 96, immediately after 
the persecution of Domitian. Alexandre assigns the same 
date, noting that the author, in chapters 1, 5, and 6, alludes 
to a persecution other than that of Nero, which must have 
been that of Domitian. It has been asserted that Eusebius in 
his Book 3, c. 36, St. Jerome, and Photius, absolutely reject- 
ed the 2nd Epistle ; that the first betrays an ignorance un- 
worthy of St. Clement Eusebius does not reject the 2nd Epis- 
tle ; he simply says that it is "less known" than the first. 

(1) This author now best known by his translation of Josephus, was the successor of 
Newton at Cambridge. Becoming an Arian in 1710, he was deprived of bis cbair, and 
Anally joined the Baptists. 

(2) Cenl. /.. Di™. XIX. 

(3) There are several instances of inconsistency in the Constitutions, which would indi- 
cate the. presence of a tampering hand. Thus, they sometimes permit the observance of 
the Pasch with the Jews, and sometimes prohibit it. 

(4) The Epistles of the other l'ontiffs, down to Siricius, will receive attention in the chap- 
U r devoted to the False Decretals of Isidore Mervator. 

(5) EuSKMCS; h. 4, c. 14. (10) Kcclesiastieal Wr-iters, art. Clement. 

(6) Heresies, b. 3, e. 3. (11) Princi))., b. 2, c. 3. 

(7) hrmaatoti, b. 1, 4, 6. (12) /}. 3, c. 12. 

(8) Caleehixui, l«. (13) Credibility of the Gospel History, v..S. 

(9) Heresy, 27, n. 6. 
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Photius, in his Codex, 113, and St. Jerome, in his Catalogue, 
both seem to discredit its authenticity, but they do not there 
give their own opinion, but that which Eusebius appears to 
favor. When, indeed, they speak for themselves, as Photius 
does in Codex, 126, and St. Jerome, against Jovin., b, 1, c. 7, 
they both acknowledge the 2nd Epistle as genuine. Tho 
charge of ignorance is hinted by Photius, in his Codex, 120, 
saying. " Some may blame him because he admits the exist- 
ence of other worlds beyond the ocean ; because lie adduces 
the story of the phoenix as a certain fact ; because he gives to 
Jesus Christ merely the title of high-priest and ruler, not 
using the more eminent titles which belong to His divini- 
ty." As for the admission of " other worlds," this is only 
another argument against those who assert that the Fathers 
deny the existence of the antipodes. Origen (1) interprets 
St. Clement as meaning regions beyond the ocean, and agrees 
with him. St. Hilary does the same (2). As to the fabie 
of the phoenix, its mention by the author of the Epistles 
is no proof that he regarded it as a fact, or used it in any 
other sense than as an illustration of our resurrection, as 
did Oiigen, Tertullian, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Lactantius, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and many other Fathers. The 
insinuation that the writer did not believe in the divinity 
of Christ is shown to be unfounded by the commencement 
of the second letter, where our Saviour is called God, the 
Judge of the living and the dead. 

The book of Recognitions, ascribed to St. Clement, is cited 
by Origen (3) and by several early writers; nevertheless, 
it must be classed among the apocryphal. St. Epiphanius 
(4) is of opinion that St. Clement wrote these Recognitions 
and other works ascribed to him, but that they were cor- 
rupted by the Ebionites. Rufinus, in his book on the cor- 
ruption of the works of Origen, forms the same judgment. 
Eusebius, and Sts. Jerome and Athanasius also reject them. 
Two entire pages of the Recognitions, observes Alexandre, are 
taken, word for word, from the book on Fate, written by 
Bardesanes the Syrian, who flourished un&er M'a,rcu? Anto 

(\) Princ'p h. 2 c. 3. (3) Tract 35, on Matthew. 

(2) Psalm II., n. 'iC. (4) Haisics, 30. 
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mints (161-180), certainly sixty years after the death of St. 
Clement. 

The Epistle of St. Polycarp to the Philippians is a valuable 
document. Its author was a disciple of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, was made bishop of Smyrna, and was martyred 
about the year 1G9. The doctrine of the Keal Presence 
and that of Holy Orders are plainly presented, and hence 
Protestants would gladly show it to be spurious. But even 
Lie Clerc (1) entertains no doubt as to its authenticity. 
Daille, in his anxiety to discredit the authority of the let- 
ters of St. Ignatius, which Polycarp sustains, alleges some 
flimsy arguments against it, which are refuted by Pearson, 
in his Vindication of Ignatius, chap. 5. Mosheim (2) thinks it 
is not easy to decide whether or not the Epistle is authentic. 
The following words of St. Irenaeus (3) speak well for its 
genuineness. "And Polycarp, not only instructed by the 
Apostles, and associated with many of those who saw our 
Lord, but also made bishop of Smyrna in Asia, by the 

Apostles, whom we ourselves saw, in our early age 

There exists a most perfect Epistle of Polycarp, written to 
the Philippians, from which those who wish, and who have 
regard for their salvation, may learn the quality of his faith 
and the preaching of truth." Eusebius (4) and St. Jerome (5) 
also praise this letter. Some have impugned its authority, 
because it seems to be guilty of inconsistency ; in one place, 
they say St. Ignatius is mentioned as living, while again he 
is spoken of as "in his due place, with God." /But the 
holy martyr is not spoken of as still living ; at least, that 
is not necessarily the sense of the passage. St. Pol} r carp 
requests the Philippians " to inform him of what they know 
for certain about Ignatius, and those who are with him." 
The Acts of the martyr tell us that he passed through 
Philippi on his way to death, and that the Philippians, as was 
customary in such cases, sent messengers to honor and con- 
sole him. AVhen these returned to their companions, they 
certainly had much to narrate, and St. Polycarp wished to 
be informed of everything. The knowledge of the saint's 

(1) llistoru, )/. 117. (2) HM., Cent. I., jj. 2, c. 2, § 21. (3) Heresies, b. 3, c. 3, 

(41 /}. 3, r. 30, and h. 4, c. 13. (5) Eccles. Writers, art. Polycarp. 
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last moments, of the disposition of his body, etc., reached 
Macedonia before it did Smyrna ; it was natural then for 
St. Polycarp to apply to the Philippians for information. 
The authority of Nicephorus of Constantinople and of 
Anastasius the Librarian is also adduced against our Epis- 
tle. But the opinion of Anastasius, who flourished in the 
ninth century, is not of first importance, when contrary to 
that of Irenaeus, Eusebius, Jerome, Bede, and of all the 
Asiatic churches, who, for many centuries, solemnly read 
this Epistle in their services. As for Nicephorus, his judg- 
ment was not so good as that of his contemporary, the 
learned Photius, who, though he rejected the letter of St. 
Clement, had nothing to allege against that of St. Polycarp. 
Again, the Stichoinetria of Nicephorus, cited against us, does 
not speak of the Epistle, but of the Didaschalia of St. Poly- 
carp. Finally, even though the Epistle were quoted by the 
author of the Stichometria, no argument can be drawn there- 
from, for the writer does not pronounce the document spu- 
rious ; he merely says that it is to be placed among the 
apocrypha of the Bible, that is, to be excluded from the 
Canon of Scripture, which is very different from banishing 
it from the company of authentic works (1). 

The Encyclical Epistle of the Church of Smyrna inserted by 
Cotelier among the Works of the Apostolic Fathers, was writ- 
ten after the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, and is not impugn- 
ed by any author of note. It is valuable for the testimony 
it bears to the veneration of martyrs and their relics on the 
part of the primitive Church. 

St. Dionysius (Denis), the Areopagite, is believed by 
many to have been the author of the following works : The 
Celestial Hierarchy, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, The Divine 
Karnes, Jlystic Theology, and ten Epistles. The state of the 
question in regard to these books is well explained by Alex- 
andre (2), at the beginning of his apposite dissertation : 
"It is certain that no one has spoken of these works as 

(1) It may be observed, with Alexandre, that the cited St ichnmctria was not written by 
the patriarch Nicephorus, nor by aiiy author of the !»th century. At that time, the Greeks 
did notdonbt of the canonicity of the books of EsUicr, Judith, aud M'Usdum, as does Uie 
writer of this book. 

(2) Cent. L, Diss. XXII. 
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written, either by Dionysius or by any other Father, before 
the beginning of the fifth century. Secondly, it is certain 
that, in the following centuries, the Fathers, the Councils, the 
Pontiffs, and all the Ecclesiastical writers, down to Eras- 
mus (one alone, an anonymous, excepted), ascribed them 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. Thirdly, it is certain that 
there are grave reasons for denying that they are by Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, and for assigning them to an author 
of the fifth century ; by which reasons Launoy and Morin 
were persuaded to adopt that opinion. However, though it 
is fortified so strongly, I would rather defend the contrary 
opinion, which declares St. Dionysius the Areopagite to be 
the legitimate parent of these books ; it has so many ar- 
guments in its favor, that I deem it not less probable than 
the other, and would prefer to defend it, with the (Ecumen- 
ical Councils and the Holy Fathers on my side, than to 
embrace the other, under the leadership of the doubtful Eras- 
mus, and Daille, Blondel, and other heterodox authors, to- 
gether with the most learned Morin and Launoy." Nothing 
will better show the diversity of opinion among Catholic 
critics, concerning these writings, than a comparison of 
this passage of the great historian and critic with one of Ber- 
gier (1). "It is certain that the works, which bear the name 
of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, are not those of the holy 
bishop of Athens, but the real author is unknown. Critics 

differ as to the period when they first appeared The 

first authentic mention of them is at the conference held in 
532, in the palace of the emperor Justinian, between the 
Catholics and the Severians ; the latter quoted them in 
their own favor, the former upheld their orthodoxy, and 
from that time many Fathers of the Church have sustained 
their authoritativeness. Mosheim and Brucher deem the 
Mystic Theology the work of a fanatical Platonist, who, in 
place of the reasonable religion of the Gospel, substitutes 
a chimerical devotion, consisting of prayers, vigils, and 
macerations of the body ; making lazy contemplation the 
perfsction of Christianity— an absurd doctrine, which has 

(1) Art. Dionusius. 
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produced great .abuses in the Church "(1). The book 
on the LWksiastiatl Hierarchy is also displeasing to 
Protestants, for it bears witness to the ancient use 
of rites and ceremonies, and to the " Discipline of the 
Secret."' So grave are the authorities adduced by both 
parties to this controversy, and so weighty are some of the 
arguments used by each, that we can do no better than sum- 
marize their respective reasons, leaving the student to his 
own good judgment thereon. In the first place, thirteen 
centuries of possession, during which time these books have 
been ascribed to the Areopagite, by Fathers, by Pontiffs, 
and by Councils, no other author being put forward as 
claimant, militate for their authenticity. They are cited 
as works of our Dionysius by Juvenal of Jerusalem (2), who 
lived in the fifth century ; by Leontius (3), when combating 
the Apldardocdcs, or asserters of the incorruptibility of the 
flesh of Christ ; by the Monothelites, with no contradiction 
on the part of the Catholics (4) ; by Sophronius of Jerusa- 
lem, the first opponent of the Monthelites (5) ; by Pope St. 
Martin I. in the Council of Lateran (6) ; by St. Maximus, 
disputing with the Monothelite, Pyrrhus ; by the Gth General 
Council, in Action 8 ; by Pope Agatho, writing to Constan- 
tine Pogonatus ; by St. Gregory the Great (7) ; by Pope Adri- 
an I., in his letter to Charlemagne on the Seveuth Council ; 
bv Pope Nicholas I., addressing the emperor Michael ; by 
Hincmar of Eheims and Anastasius, writing to Charles the 
Bald ; by Photius, one of the most rigid, as well as one of 
the most learned of critics (8) ; by St. John Damascene (9) ; 
bv St. Thomas of Aquin (10) ; by the erudite Cardinal Bessar- 
ion (11). Secondly, the author of these books speaks of him- 
self in a way that indicates him to have been a contempo- 
rary of the Apostles. Thus (12) he calls himself a disciple 
of St. Paul ; he declares that he was present at the obse- 
quies of the Blessed Virgin, together with Sts. Peter and 
James (13) ; he says he witnessed the disappearance of the 

(1) Z7)i. (2) Xicepiiorcs Callistts ; History, h. 15, c. 14. (3) Against Xcstorius 
and Eutuchat, b. 2. (4) Geti. Council of C< mutant inople (3rd), Action 2. 

V>) Epistle to Scrgins. (6) 5*"<*. 1 and 3. (7) JTnmilij 34, on St. Luke's (iospcl. 

IS) Coder 231. (9) Orthodox Fait It, h. I.e. 15. (10) Sentences II., dust. 10, q. 1, art. li. 
(11) Platonic Defence, b. 2, c. 3. (IS) Divine Xamcs, e. 2. (13) Ibi, c. 3. 
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sun on the death of Christ (1). Finally, the great Erasmus, 
the leader of the opponents of the Dionysian claims, could 
adduce, in favor of his theory, only the names of Lorenzo 
Valla and William Grocinus. Against the authenticity of 
these works, Theodore, an author much praised by Photius, 
proposes four questions, and answers them. First, why do 
none of the Fathers quote the works of the Areopagite ? 
This is answered by a denial of the supposition. Second, 
'how is it that Eusebius, enumerating the writings of the 
Fathers, does not mention those of Dionysius? St. Max- 
imus Martyr replies that Eusebius tells us that man} 1 - of 
such writings had not reached him, and Alexandre observes 
that Eusebius makes no mention of the works of Athenago- 
ras, which are celebrated, and of undoubted authenticity. 
Third, how is it that, while Dionysius was a contemporary 
of the Apostles, he alludes to traditions which arose in after 
times ? To this the friends of the Dion} r sian claims reply that 
it is false that said traditions were not from Apostolic days ; 
that the persecutions of the early days had prevented the 
use of much of the ceremonial, which was nevertheless of 
Apostolic origin, and they cite St. Basil (2), saying, " We 
bless the water of Baptism, and the oil of Unction, and al- 
so him who is baptized ; but on (the authority of) what writ- 
ings ? Is it not from silent and secret tradition ? Where 
is the triple immersion found in Scripture ? And the other 
things performed in Baptism, such as the renunciation of 
Satan and his angels, from what Scripture do we drive 
them ? Is it not from this unpublished and hidden tradi- 
tion? In this manner, the Apostles and the Fa- 
thers, who, in the first da} r s of the Church, prescribed cer- 
tain rites, preserved in silence the dignity of the Mysteries." 
Fourth, how is it that St. Dion} r sius cites the Epistle of St. 
Ignatius to the liomans, when the former was martyred un- 
der Domitian, and the latter suffered under Trajan, and 
wrote his Epistle just before his death ? Alexandre believes 
that this citation is an interpolation, but it is unnecessary 
to recur to such a supposition, as St. Dionysius did not 
suffer under Domitian, but in the last } r ear of Trajan, or the 

(1) Himi. 7, to I'objcar}}- (2) Holy Ghost, c. 27. 
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first cf Adrian (1). It is also urged against the authenti- 
city of these works that the author styles St. Timothy his 
son, an implication of superiority of which the holy Areop- 
agite would not have been guilty. The reply to this ob- 
jection is that there was no undue assumption, on the part 
of Dionysius, in so speaking of Timothy. St. Timothy 
was much younger than the Areopagite ; St. Paul himself 
alludes to his extreme youth. A third objection is found- 
ed upon the mention, in the book on The Ecclesiastical Ilie- 
rarcliy, of the monastic institution as already established, 
while, it is alleged, the ecclesiastical writers of the first two 
centuries do not speak of rnonks. Alexandre (2) replies at 
some length to this argument, and shows, that while the 
monastic state, as we now have it, did not exist for some 
time after St. Dionysius, yet, from Apostolic times, there 
were such monks as the Areopagite depicts ; who were re- 
garded as laics, and were subject to the bishops, and even to 
the priests ; who, devoted to God, and free from earthly 
cares, lived, sometimes at home, often in community; to 
whom, immediately after the clergy, place was accorded in 
the sacred services (3). Morin urges, as against the author- 
ship of St. Dionysius, that, in the book on the Celestial 
Hierarchy, the word hypostasis is used to signify " person," 
as distinct from essence ; while we know, he says, that this 
term began to be so used, only after the synod of Alexan- 
dria of 362. To this may be answered that, nevertheless, the 
Areopagite may have so used it. There was certainly a 
first to adopt the term in the new sense ; why should not 
he have been the one ? He certainly understood the force 
of the word, and knowing that it admirably indicated those 
substances, which, in intelligent natures, we designate as 
*' persons," it was quite natural for him.asnblime philoso- 
pher, to apply the term to the three Divine Persons, and style 
God, Trishypostatos, that is, a Being subsisting in Three 
Persons. But it is not true that the word hypostasis received 
its new signification after the synod of Alexandria in 362 
St. Dionysius of Alexandria, in response to the fourth pro- 

(1) Conf. SriDAS, Roiuan Marlyrology ; Ticdc: Ado of Vienm. 

(2) Cent. I., dm. 22. (3) See the EpUile of Dionysius to Demophilus. 
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position of Paul of Samosata, says of the Persons of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, ''They are two inseparable hypostases." 
St. Alexander, also of Alexandria, in a letter to Alexander 
of Constantinople (1), declares that " of the Father and the 
Son, there are two natures in hyjDostasi." And, according 
to St. Basil the Great (2), the Council of Nice (325) used 
the word hypostasis for "person " when, in its Exposition of 
Faith, it condemned those who asserted that the word " was 
made from another subsistence or substance." According 
to St. Gregory of Nyssa (3), when St. Paul, in Hebrews, L, 
speaks of " the figure of His substance " (in the Greek, 
character tis hypostaseos), he used the word hypostasis for '' per- 
son." Finally, as a member of the Areopagus, St. Diony- 
sius was certainly well versed in the works of Aristotle, 
and that philosopher, in his work on The World, uses hypos- 
tasis in another sense than that of" essence." He says, " of 
those things which Ave observe in the air, some only 
appear, others are ; " the Greek text has " are kaflt hypos- 
tasin." In the supposition that St. Dionysius was not the 
author of the works bearing his name, critics are at an ut- 
ter loss to whom to ascribe them. The famous Dominican, 
Le Qaien, in his edition of the writings of St. John Damas- 
cene, endeavors to prove that the unknown was a Mono- 
physite heretic (4). 

St. Ignatius, Martyr, a disciple of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, and third bishop of Antioch, called by the olden Greeks 
Theophorus, because the} T believed him to have been the 
child embraced by the Saviour, Matt., 18, 3, has been repu- 
ted the author of many works which are undoubtedly spu- 
rious. Thus, the Epistles addressed to the Blessed Virgin, 
and the two inscribed to St. Joint, those to Mary Cassaboliie, 
to the Tarsians, to the Antiochenes, to Hero, and to the Fhilip- 
pians, give intrinsic evidence of their worthlessness, and 
are defended by none. But there are seven other Epistles 

(1) Tijeodorkt: HMom, b. 1, c, 3. (2) Epistle T8. (3) Difference of Essence and Hy- 
postasis, written to Peter. 

(4) Roncaslla, in his -Itl Animartrcrximi to Alexander's dissertation on this subject, pives 
several additional reasons why these works should be deemed spurious. The most conclu- 
sive are 1st, the author explains the mystery of the Trinitv even more clearly than is done 
by Athanaslns;2d, he alludes to no pei'Necution of the Church; 3d, he quotes the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of St. John, which were composed in the old ape of the Apostle, while the 
Areopagite tells us that his own works were of his younger days. 
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of St. Ignatius, addressed to the Ephesians, to the Maynesi- 
ans, to the TmUians, to the Itomans, to the Pltiladelphians, 
to the Smyrniotes, and to St. Polycarp. These seven, as 
they are presented, according to the common Greek-Latin 
edition, in all but the very latest Patrohyies, are interpola- 
ted and corrupted. This is shown by the fact that the pas- 
sages of the Epistles, quoted by the ancient Fathers, are 
either not found in this edition, or are given in verv differ- 
ent language; again, because there are many things there- 
in foreign to the age of the reputed author. These same 
seven Epistles, however, as they are read in the editions form- 
ed from the Greek codex discovered by Isaac Yoss in the 
Medicean Library, and from the two Latin MSc. found in 
England by Usher, are regarded as authentic by the best 
Protestant critics. De Saumaise, Daillc, Blondel, and some 
others, reject them. They certainly agree with the character 
of their reputed author, and with the genius of the age in 
which he lived; which is no slight argument in favor of 
their authenticity. They refute the heresies of his day; 
they use no testimony but that of Scripture; they speak of 
the Apostolic gifts yet flourishing in the Church ; they are 
redolent of the simplicity of the Apostolic age, and betray 
an irrepressible yearning for the martyr's crown. These 
characteristics of the Epistles powerfully impressed the An- 
glican Pearson in their favor, and he devoted much of his 
diligence to their vindication. But tl ere are not wanting 
more positive arguments for their authenticity. Many of 
the Fathers, and ancient Ecclesiastical writers, quote them 
as by Ignatius, and many speak of Ignatius' writings cs 
showing the very characteristics which we observe in those 
before us. Thus, St. Polycarp (1) praises them as condu- 
cive to the spiritual profit of the reader ; St. Irenaeus, ac- 
cording to Eusebius (2), quotes them several times ; Origen 
(3), St. Athanasius (4), St. Jerome (5), Th^odoret (G), and 
many others, mention one or more of them. Daille objects 
that the Epistles of Ignatius were unknown to ecclesiastical 
writers before the time of Eusebius; that even St. Chrysos- 

(1) Epixt. tu Phillppinns. (i) KpUt. on SipuuU »f Rimini and Sclcucia. 

(2) 7/ist., b. 5, c. 8. :ind b. 3, c. 3G (5) Kcclm. Writers. 

(3) Homily 0, <m Luke. (6) Dialogue: Immutabilis. 
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torn, an Antiochian, ignored them ; that the same may be 
said of Tertullian, who teaches things contrary to these 
writings ; of St. Clement of Alexandria, who not only 
does not mention them, but even holds different 
opinions, on certain matters, from those expressed 
herein; of St. Epiphanins, who would have cited them 
against Aerius, a bitter enemy of the episcopal dignity, 
had he deemed them authentic. But because certain 
authors seem to ignore these Epistles, it by no means fol- 
lows that all did so, and we know that the contemporaneous 
Polycarp and Irenaeus approved of them. Again, how can 
Daille, or any other critic, prove that the cited fathers ig- 
nored the Epistles of Ignatius ? Their silence shows nothing, 
since we do not possess all of their works, and in those 
which have perished, there may have been some mention of 
these documents. As for the argument deduced from Ter- 
tullian's contrary teaching, if it avails anything, it shows 
equally well that he was unacquainted with the Gospels and 
Apostolic writings, for he sometimes contradicts even them 
(1). With regard to St. Clement of Alexandria, Daille's 
reasoning is ineffective, -for in none of his works does the 
holy bishop mention any author of the second centuiy ; not 
even Polycarp, Justin, Athenagoras, Dionysius, Hippolyte, 
Hegesippus, or Irenaeus, of whose works Daille certainly 
did not believe him ignorant or suspicious (2). To prove 
St. Clement's opinions diverse from those of St. Ignatius, 
Daille adduces the former's assertion that the preaching of 
Christ lasted but one year, while the latter represents our 
Lord's mission as extending through three years. But 
this assertion of St. Ignatius is not found in the only reli- 
able codices, viz., the Medicean and the Anglican. As to 
St. Epiphanius, Daille can draw very little comfort from his 
silence, for he does not mention Papias, Hegesippus, The- 
ophilus, Athenagoras, Agrippa, Cains, Dionysius, Miltiades, 
whose writings he must have read ; and when he does cite 
an author, he never quotes his words in confutation of a 

(1) Thus, iu his hook entitled an Exhortation to Chastity, he condemns second man-laces as 
lecheries. * 

(2) In his Stromata, St. Clement Alex, only cites Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermes and 
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heretic's doctrine, but rather uses hirn as an historian of 
that particular heresy. No -wonder then that he does not 
adopt the Epistle of St. Ignatius against the teaching of 
Aerius. St. John Chrysostom gives no assistance to Daille 
for though lie does not expressly cite the Epistles, he quotes 
the words of the Epistle? to the Romans, where the future 
martyr expresses his yearning for the crown (1). 

The book entitled The Pastor seems to be authentic, and 
to have been written by Hennas, a disciple of St. Paul. It 
is divided into three parts, Visions, Commandments, and 
Similitudes. The edition of Cotelier, inserted in his Apostolic 
Fathers, and learnedly annotated, is by far the best we 
possess. Many Protestant critics dispute the genuineness 
of this work. In it we find an assertion of the free will of 
man, the doctrine of purgatory, and other Catholic dogmas. 
The authorship of The Pastor was ascribed to Hennas, a 
brother of Pope Pius L, by the unknown poet who wrote 
under the name of Tertullian, Against Mareion, b. 3; by the 
author of the Epistles assigned to Pope Pius I.; by Venera- 
ble Bede, and by Ado of Yienne. But a book, written by a 
brother of a Roman Pontiff, would scarcely have been al- 
most unknown in the Western Church, as St. Jerome (2) 
says was the case with The Pastor ; indeed, it would have 
acquired a greater notoriety in the West than in the East. 
(3). Brucker holds that The Pastor is the work of a fanatic, 
indoctrinated with the Platonic and Egyptian philosophies, 
and he bases his assertion upon the fact that Hernias 
teaches that each individual is attended by a gooil and an evil 
genius. Mosheim accuses this author of a pious fraud, in 
saying that he was instructed by an angel, and of declar- 
ing himself inspired, because he desired his book to be 
read in the churches — accusations certainly not sustained 
by the allegations. Le Gere is more moderate in his 
opinion of Hennas, and even pretends to excuse some al- 
leged errors. Origen identified this author with the person 

(1) Oration on the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius. 

(2) Kcclcx. Writers, art. llcrma*. 

(3) Mosheim contends that the identity of Hermas with the brother of Tope Pius I. Is 
proved beyond doubt, by a frapiiient on the Scripture Canon published by Louis Anthony 
Muratoii in his Italian AMU/uUicx of the MiddleAoct, and which lie found in the Library 
of Milan. 
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spoken of by St. Paul, Rom., xvi, 14, saying, " salute Her- 
nias." His work is cited with respect by Sts. Irenaeus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Athanasius, and by Tertullian and 
Eusebius. 

Some of these authors, influenced, in all probability, by the 
purity of morals found in The Pastor, and by its simplicity 
of style, regard it as equal in authority to the writings of 
the Apostles, but Sts. Jerome and Prosper did not esteem 
it as valuable. Pope Gelasius, in 496, placed it among the 
apocrypha, but such a decision, of course, does not condemn 
the book as unworthy of respect ; it simply means that it 
does not belong to the Canon of Scripture. Bergier thus 
repels the charge of pious cheating brought by Mosheim 
against Hennas : " Without any imposture, Hernias may 
have believed that his interlocutor was an angel ; he may 
have believed, without wishing to claim any inspiration, 
that it was an angel who instructed him. He could have 
wished his book to be read in the churches, even though he 
did not place it on an equality with the Scriptures ; for we 
know from the ancients that the first epistle of St. Clement 
was read there : . The consequences which Mos- 
heim draws from these facts are false, and only show his 
malignity." With regard to Brucker's opinion, Bergier 
?>sks : "What would this critic reply, if he were told that 
his patriarch, Luther, derived from the Orientals the opin- 
ion that man is like a horse, who goes where his rider di- 
rects ? If he carries God, he goes where God wishes ; if he 
carries Satan, he goes as Satan desires. Cotelier and Le 
Xourrv have shown that this passage of Hernias is only an 
allegory, and that the basis of the idea may have been drawn 
from Scripture." 



CHAPTER VI 

CONVERSION 01' "tACL AND QUESTION OF THE ArtEOrAGITE. 

It is certain thiit tiie Gospel was preached 111 Gaul dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Apostles, although critics dispute 
as to whom should be awarded the merit ot having lirst 
brought the saving tidings to the iavored land which was 
destined to bo the ''eldest daughter of the Church.' 1 Some 
have though that St. P.uiJip the Apostle, St. Lazarus, and 
St. Denis the Areopagite, were the first evangelizersof Gaul. 
Others, however, relying on the testimony oi Gregory oi 
Tours, have contended that no churches were founded there 
before the third century ; that then the see ot Tours was es- 
tablished by Gratian, that ot Aries by Irophimus, that of 
^Narbonne by Pain, Limoge by Martial, Paris by Denis, 
Toulouse by Saturnine, Auvergne by Streinonius. The 
voyage of Lazarus and ot St. Mary Magdalen is contested 
by many oi the erudite, and that of the Areopagite is up- 
held by few modern writers. It is evident that the faith 
made little progress before the mission ot St. Pothinus and 
his companions, which occurred in 177. From the acts of 
these Lyonese martyrs, taken from the letter (supposed to 
have been written by St. Irenams) of the churches ot Lyons 
and Yienne to the faithful of Asia and Phrygia, we learn 
that about that time there were a great many Christians in 
those two cities. In this chapter we propose to show, 
first, that the French church was established m the first 
century ; secondly, that a St. penis the Areopagite was not 
the founder of the see of Paris 

St. Ironrous (d. 202), enumerating the churches which 
preserved that unity of tradition which furnishes so many 
proofs ot the truth of our religion, lias the following (1) : 
"Although there are many diflerent langmiges in the world, 
yet the power of Tradition is one and the same. There is 
no difference ot belief or of Tradition in those churches 

(1/ Itcrcxir*, lj. i. r. o. 
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which have been founded in Germany or in Spain, or among 
the Celts, or in the East, or in Egypt; neither is there 
amoDjj those established in Libra, or in the middle of the 
world." In the time of St. Irenaeus, the inhabitants of 
Gaul were often called " Celts ; " therefore, at that period 
there were Christian churches in Gaul. The same is prov- 
ed by Tertnllian (b. 150), speaking of the " various Getuli 
and many lands of the Moors, all the regions of Spain, and 
the different nations of Gaul," who had received the Gospel 
(1). Again, unless the Gospel had been successfully preach- 
ed in Gaul before the third century, St. Justin (b. 103), in 
the Dialogue with Trijpho, written about 139, would not have 
confidently asserted that there " was not one race of mortals, 
whether Barbarian or Greek, or called by any other name, 
among whom, through the name of Jesus crucified, are not 
offered prayers and thanksgiving to the Father and Maker 
of all things." Finally, we know that Trophimus was a 
disciple of St. Paul (Acts, and 2 Tim., 4) ; that Crescens was 
the same (Ensebius, />. 3, c. 4) ; that Paul was a " disciple of 
the Apostles" (St. Gregory the Great, b. 7, epist. 29) ; that 
Martial was ordained and commissioned by St. Peter (Old 
JIartyrologies); and that these saintly missionaries respec- 
tively founded the churches of Aries, Yienne, Xarbonne, 
and Limoges. The authority of St. Gregory of Tours is ad- 
duced by some to show that these prelates were sent to 
Gaul just before the Consulate of Decins and Gratus, that 
is, about the year 250. But this writer proves himself un- 
reliable in many instances. Thus, among seven mission- 
aries whom he represents as preaching the faith in Gaul in 
the third century, he places Saturninus of Toulouse, and 
notwithstanding this, he says (Miracles, b. 1, c. 48) that this 
bishop was " ordained by the disciples of the Apostles." 
Gregory also tells us (Glory of the Confessors, c. 8) that St. 
Ursinus was ordained by the same disciples, and that he 
established the church of Biturica ; and it is exceedingly 
improbable that the more celebrated cities would have been 
neglected. Gregory accounts for this tardy third century 
mission by the slow and limited propagation of the faith, 

(1; Against the Jews, c. 7. 
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which is certainly repugnant to the testimony of Scripture, 
as well as to the evidence of Irenaeus and Tertullian. Dis- 
missing, therefore, the objection founded on the allegations 
of Gregory as of no weight, we adduce in favor of the first 
centniy mission of Trophimus of Aries, the action of the 
bishops of the province of Vienne, in 450, in reference to 
the metropolitic claims of the church of Aries. This latter 
church had been deprived of its metropolitan privileges on 
account of the contumacy of Bishop Hihirius, who re- 
fused to obey the decree of Pope Boniface, restricting his 
jurisdiction within the province of Yienne. In a suppliant 
missive to Pope St. Leo I., the Viennese prelates requested 
the Pontiff to restore to the church of Aries the jurisdiction 
over both Narbonnes which, out of reverence to Trophimus, 
Pope Zosimus had conferred upon it. "It is known," they 
said, " to all the regions of Gaul, and it is not unknown to 
the Holy Roman Church, that, in all Gaul, the city of Aries 
first merited to have from the blessed Apostle Peter its 
priest St. Trophimus ; and from it did the other Gallic coun- 
tries derive the benefits of faith and religion." Had these 
bishops not been assured of the solidity of their position, 
they would not have used this argumeut with St. Leo. Had 
the church of Aries received the faith only in the third 
century, as Gregory of Tours asserts, the fraudulent claim, 
based on the first episcopacy of St. Trophimus, would have 
been repelled by Rome. 

That St. Crescens preached the Gospel in Gaul during 
the first century, is also shown by excellent authority. Euse- 
bius (1) writes : " Among the other disciples of Paul, Cres- 
cens is said to have been sent by him into Gaul." St. 
Epiphanius (2), speaking of St. Luke, says : " To him was 
entrusted the privilege of preaching the Gospel, which he 
exercised first in Dalmatia. Gaul, Italy, and Macedonia ; 
but in Gaul first, as attests Paul in his Epistles in refer- 
ence to some of his companions : 'Crescens,' ho says, 'into 
Gaul ;' we should not read 'into Galatia,' as some haveim- 

(1) History, b. 3, c. 4. The version of Christophorson has "in Oalhitki," 1 but the Greek- 
text, a* derived from the hest eodices. aDd from Huflnus. has cpi tas dallUis—" into the 
Gauls." The latter reading is defended by Valois, On Timothy, clui)>. 4. 

(2) Heresies, no. 51. 
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properly done, but 'into Gaul.' " Theodoret (1) says : " Cres- 
cens into Galatia ;" for thus he named the Gauls. Thus 
they were anciently designated. Sophronius (2) tells us 
that " Crescens preached the Gospel in the Gauls." The 
Alexandrian Chronicle, 220th Olympiad, records: "Having 
promulgated the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, Crescens 
died under Nero, and was buried." Ado of Vienne writes 
in his Murtyrolofjij, under date of the 5th calends of July, 
"Into Galatia, the Blessed Crescens, disciple of St. Paul the 
Apostle ; who, passing into the Gauls, converted many by 
the word of preaching. Tor some years he sat in Yienne, a 
city of the Gauls, and there ordained, as bishop for him- 
self, his disciple Zachary. Eeturning however to the Gala- 
tians, the people to whom he had been especially given 
as bishop, he comforted them in the work of the Lord, unto 
the blessed end of his life." The same testimony is given 
in the Eoman Martyrology, and in that of Usuardns (3). 

The Gallic mission of St. Martial in the first century is 
proved by the authentic Tabidaria and Offices of the Church 
of Limoges. That the tradition to this effect was regarded, 
from the earliest times,- as well founded, is evinced from 
the epistle of Pope John XX., read in 1302 in a synod of 
Limoges, and which rebuked those who had erased the name 
of St. Martial from the list of apostles. It is also shown 
by Pope St. Innocent III., who, in an Extravagans : On Ex- 
treme Unction, makes mention of the miracle performed by 
St. Martial during his Gallic mission, in raising a man from 
the dead by the touch of St. Peter's crozier (4). In the 
ancient Martyrology of Corbie, we read under the date of 
the day before the calends of July : " Of St. Martial, bishop, 
who, having been ordained at Piome by the Blessed Apos- 
tles, was sent as first bishop of Limoges, where, illustrious 
for many virtues, he rested in peace." Similar evidences 

(1) On the KpisL to Tim., c. 4. 

(2) Writers. 

(3) This Mtirtiirolouii of Usnard, a French monk, was compiled by order of Charles the 
Bald (823-877), and was the one ordinarly used at Rome before that of Stxtus v. The Mar- 
tftruluyy of Ado was made up from the Lesser Roman, itself drawn from the Great Roniap 
of St. Jerome, and that of Bede, as augmented by Florns a Mibdeacon of the church (A 
Lvous. Ado compiled it after his return from Rome, In 858. It served as a basis for thb 
M<irt)irolo(in of Notker, a Swiss monk of the monastery of St. Gallo, issued in 894 

(4) It is in rememberance of this event that to this day. the Pope alone, of all bishops, 
carries no crozier ; St. Peter having sent his to St. Martial. 
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can be adduced for the mission of St. Paul of Narbonne (1). 
That the first bishop of Paris was a St. Denis seems to 
be certain, but the ancient and once almost universally re- 
ceived theory that this saint was no other than the Areo- 
pagite philosopher, is now rejected by the best critics. In 
the beginning of the ninth century, Hilduin, abbot of St. 
Denis, offered to the emperor Louis the Pious some writ- 
ings on this subject, in which he cited some Actsoi St. Denis 
composed by Visbius, a presumed eye-witness of the mar- 
tyr's passion. In these Acta, it was recorded that Denis, 
the Areopagite, having been converted by St. Paul, was 
sent by Pope St. Clement into Gaul, that he founded the see 
of Paris, and was there martyred. Mosheim and others ac- 
cuse Hilduin of having forged these Acts in the interest of 
the celebrity of his monastery. This allegation is contra- 
dicted by the reputation the abbot enjoyed among his con- 
temporaries (2), and by the centuries during which many of 
the learned gave credence to the Acts. But although Hil- 
duin did not wish to deceive others, he was himself deceived, 
as we shall see, by a similarity of name, which caused him 
to confound two different personages. Those who identify 
the Areopagite, with St. Denis of Paris base their assertion, 
secondly, upon the ancient Life of St. Genevieve (3), written, 
says its author, eighteen years after the virgin's death (512). 
Here we also read that St. Denis was sent to Gaul by Pope 
St. Clement, and, triumphantly asks Alexandre (4), " Who 
else can that be, than the Areopagite?" A third argument 
is found in a Hymn in honor of St. Denis by Fortunatus of 
Poitiers, which tells us that " he was sent to Gaul bv Cle- 
ment of Rome, to sow the seed of the word." Passing some 
other arguments of minor importance (5) which are adduced 
to show the identity of the Areopagite and the bishop of 
Paris, we come to one upon which Alexandre greatly relies. 

(1) Martyrolngyot Roswcyd. Usiwrd: Day before the Ides of December. Ado- Feast* 
of the Apostles, lltb of calends of April. 

(2) Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres (epirt. no> styles Hilduin "conspicuous for bis nobility dltr- 
nlty, and moderation : a master of ecclesiastics." 

(3) This Life is found in Surius, Jan. 3rd, and in the MSS. codices of St. RemUjius of 
Rhelms. formerly preserved in the monastery of Compiepne. 

<■!> Cent /., divert. XVI„ prop. II. 

(5) Eupenlnsof Toledo (y. <i.'>0) dlstlnctk says that the Areopapltc went to Gaul. Simeon 
Metaphrastes. who lived dnrinp the reiirn of llcraelius, asserts the same. Pope Stephen 111, 
havintr been cured by the intercession of St. Denis while In France, erected a monastery in 
Rome, which he assigned to some Greek monke. 
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St. Methodius, patriarch ot Constantinople and martyr, in 
the year 818, came to Home as an imperial legate, and 
brought with him a Life of St. Denis the Areopagite, in 
which we read : " Then this Blessed Denis, ploughing the 
sea with the cross, came from Athens to Borne, led on the 
way by the divine will, as one beloved by God. Having 
entered the city, and found the Blessed Clement, who occu- 
pied the Apostolic Chair, he was received with such honor 
as circumstances allowed. St. Antonine being sent into 
the regions of Aquitaine, he himself, with Sts. Lucian, Bus- 

ticus, and Eleutherius, proceeded to the city of Paris 

St. Denis himself remained in Paris." Anastasius the Li- 
brarian tells us that Methodius drew his materials for this 
book from many old Greek writings. 

The testimony of St. Methodius would certainly be of 
great value, if there were not good reasons for supposing 
that he did not write his Life of St. Denis before he came 
to Borne in 818 ; that hence he derived his opinions from 
Hilduin, who published his book about the year 834. In 
this chronological question lies the difficulty we experience 
in accepting the authority of St. Methodius. Anastasius 
certainly says that he brought the book to Borne, and that 
he derived it from old Greek sources. Nevertheless, we 
agree with Boncaglia (1), that St. Methodius derived from 
Hilduin the theory of the identity of the bishops of Athens 
and Paris. Hilduin says that " the Greeks have written 
nothing about the death of Denis the Areopagite, because, 
on account of the distance, they knew nothing about it.' 
But if St. Methodius had already, sixteen years before Hil- 
duin wrote, published his theory, and one founded, too, 
" upon old Greek writings," the abbot of St. Denis, a learned 
and well- informed man, would not have made this assertion. 
And Hincmar, in an Epistle to Charles the Bald, tells us 
that he had read the work of St. Methodius, and found it 
conformable to what he had learned in his childhood about 
St. Denis, "which information the Greeks had derived from 
the Bomans." We therefore deem it more than probable 
that the argument derived from St. Methodius should be 

(h Animadversion III., on Alexandre's Diss. XVI.,eent. 7., }irop. II. 
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regarded as of no more weight than the one drawn from the 
Acts presented by Hilduin to Louis the Pious. What value 
that possesses, wo now proceed to examine. 

From Hilduin to Alexandre, with very few exceptions, 
those w!:o hold that the Areopagite was the first bishop of 
Paris, bas-> their argument merely upon the constant tradi- 
tion that Pope St. Clement sent a certain St. Denis to Gaul. 
Thev conclude that this personage rn^st have been the 
Areopagite, simply because he was still living during the 
Pontificate of St. Clement. None of the ancient writers as- 
sert that our St. Denis the Areopagite was made bishop of 
Paris, or even went into Gaul. On the contrary, the old 
JIartyrologies make an explicit distinction between the two 
saints, the one of Athens, and the other of Paris. Adrian 
Valois says : ''After Sirmond, Launoy treats this question, 
adducing all the ancient MSS. Martyrologies of the French 
church, in which each Denis is located in the month of Oc- 
tober, but on separate days; in which they are distin- 
guished, one from the other, by different sees, and different 
kinds of death ; in which one (the elder, and the Athenian) 
is called bishop of Athens, and is said to have there 
perished by fire, while the other (that is, ours) is styled 
bishop of Paris, and declared to have been beheaded near 
the city. All the Gauls, all the Franks, in fine all Chris- 
tians, down to the ninth century, that is, to the time of 
Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, always distin- 
guished, as I do, two Denises. Then the legates of the 
Constantinopolitan emperor, often coming into France, and 
understanding that the first bishop and martyr of Paris was 
called Denis, they brought forth the writings (as was pre- 
tended) of Denis the Areopagite ; and persuaded Hilduin, 
abbot of St. Denis, that this author was the bishop of Paris 
and the patron of that monastery. Most willingly believ- 
ing this, he composed a book of Areopagitics, full of fables, 
to persuade people that our first bishop and martyr was al- 
so the Athenian Areopagite. So much availed vanity, wish- 
ino 1 to claim an Apostolic origin for our first bishops, pre- 
ferring a fable and an imposture to solid and incontestable 
truth" (1). And in another place : '• I must give you the 

(1) In Papebrock, in Answer to exhibition of errors, &c, art. 11, § 4, eiii.il. 1 
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words of Usuard, a grave, erudite, and exact author, who 
did not wish to follow his contemporary Hilduin, but, in 
the Martyroloc/y dedicated to Charles the Bald, made a sac- 
rifice to truth, first, by writing under date of the Fifth of 
October: 'Fifth of the Nones of October. At Athens, the 
natal day of St. Denis, who, after a brilliant confession of 
faith, and most terrible torments, was crowned with a 
most glorious martyrdom,' as attests Aristides of Athens, a 
man of great faith and wisdom, in his work on the Christian 
Religion. Behold Denis of Athens, or the Areopagite. Then 
follows the other under date of the Ninth of October, thus : 
' Sixth of the Ides of October. In Paris, the natal day of 
the holy martyrs, the bishop Denis, the priest Eusticus, 
and the deacon Eleutherius. The said blessed bishop, di- 
rected by the Roman Pontiff to preach the Gospel in Gaul, 
came to the aforesaid city, where for some years he fulfilled 
his allotted task, and at length, being seized by the prefect 
Fescenninus, completed, together with his companions, his 
martyrdom by the sword" (1). The learned Bollandist, Sol- 
lier, commenting on the text of Usuard, under date of Oct. 
9, when is recalled the memory of St. Denis of Paris, has 
the following : " Restricted within the limits of the 3Iartijrol- 
ogics, we shall only allege such reasons as can be defended 
by their authority. Behold the words of Jeromian of Cor- 
bie : 'At Paris, the natal day of Sts. Denis, bishop ; Rusti- 
cus, priest ; and Eleutherius, deacon.' Bede agrees with this : 
' At Paris, the natal day of the holy Martyrs, the bishop 
Denis, Eusticus, and Eleutherius.' You have also the Les- 
ser Roman : ' At Paris, the bishop Denis with his compan- 
ions, punished with the sword by Fescenninus.' The same 

is the opinion of Ado Now compare these with the 

words under date of Oct. 3d, related by the Lesser Roman, 
A-do, Usuard, and Notker, and you will clearly see that in 
their mind the Denis of this day is very different from the 
Areopagite. The Denis, whose feast is this day celebrated, 
is called bishop of Paris, as to whose century, country, mis- 
sion, companions, and deeds, there have been many contro- 
versies, especially during the last century." Pagi observes 

(1) Idem, cpist. 2. 
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that Hilduin did not succeed in convincing the minds of the 
Martyrologists of his own Benedictine order, who were 
real]}- or nearly his contemporaries. Thus, as wo have 
seen. Ado, Usuard, and Notker are plainly averse to his 
theory. Alexandre uses the testimony of John Scotus Eri- 
g«Mia, who, however, militates rather against his theory, for, 
in the cited passage of his letter to Charles the Bald, he 
clearly says that only the more recent writers assign the 
Gallic mission to th : Areopagite (1). Alexandre endeavors 
to elude the force of the argument taken from the Murtyrul- 
otjies hx asserting that it merely proves that St. Denis, at 
different periods, occupied the episcopal chairs of Athens 
and Paris ; that in the Greek Menolo<jn, we find the names 
of Sts. Eustathms and Alexander in two different places for 
a like reason. But in all such cases, says Roncaglia, the 
JLirt/jmlcMj}/ obviates danger of error by noting the place of 
death ; and in the case of St. Denis, wherever the Areopa- 
gite is clearly mentioned, Athens is the place assigned. 
Again, uearly all the ancient Jftuiyrologies, when speaking 
of the St. Denis of Oct. 3d, call him the Areopagite ; they 
never so style the St. Denis of the 9th. Sirmond (2) snys of 
the opinion of the Holy See on this point: "What Roman 
Pontiff ever thought of styling Denis of Paris the Areopa- 
gite, or of saying that the Areopagite ever filled an episco- 
pal chair other than that of Athens? Stephen III., it is said, 
was cured of a disease by Denis of Paris. Who denies it? 
Grateful for the favor, the same Pontiff decreed a temple in 
Rome in his honor, and it being built, Paul, brother of 
Stephen, and his successor, dedicated it. But what then ? 
Ditl either Stephen or Paiil call this Denis the Areopagite? 

Let the partisans of St. Denis (the Abbey of) open 

their archives, and examine the Diplomas of the Pontiffs, 
all that they have, from Zachary down to Innocent III.; 
they will never read otherwise than of St. Denis Martyr, of 
the Monastery of St. Denis Martyr, of the Abbots of St. 
Denis Martyr. Let them turn to the Roman archives, and 

(1) Erigena rejects the theory only on account of its newness, and Pagi ascribes this to 
his wish not to contradict Hincmar, who favored Hilduin's idea, and had much influence 
with king Charles, to whom Erigena was writing. 

(8) Dissertation on the Two Denises, c. 6. 
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what we have lately observed of the Greek writers, they 
will find in Martin, Agatho, Adrian, viz., that whenever 
they cite the words of Denis the Areopagite, they always 
designate him as bishop of Athens, never of Paris, which 
they would have done, had he migrated from Athens to 
Paris." 

Alexandre urges against the argument, derived from the 
constant naming of the Areopagite as bishop of Athens, cer- 
tain instances to prove that not always, in ecclesiastical his- 
toid, does a translated bishop derive his title from his new 
see. It is the general rulo, however ; and of all the instances 
cited by the great Dominican, there is but one which Pagi 
does not refute. Thus, in the case of Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, who was made bishop of Constantinople after Alexan- 
der, and who continued to be called bishop of Nicomedia (1), 
this designation was his only legal one, for he had usurped 
the chair of Paul, and after his death, Paul was restored. 
The second instance cited by Alexandre is of Theodore of 
Perinthium, who, being at first bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, 
was made, under Yalens, patriarch of Antioch, succeeding 
Euzoius, and was styled, nevertheless, Beradeotes (2). But 
this example proves nothing, since Philostorgius (3) tells us 
that Dorotheus, not Theodore, succeeded Euzoius at An- 
tioch. Alexandre also adduces the instance of St. Gregory 
of Nazianzeu, Avho was transferred from the coadjutorship 
to his father, in that city, to the see of Constantinople, but 
was always called Nazianzeu. This argument is certainly 
unworthy of Alexandre, for he could not have forgotten, 
even though Homer sometimes sleeps, that St. Gregory, 
for love of peace, soon resigned the see of Constantinople, 
returned to Nazianzen, and there ruled until his death. 
There remains the case of St. Methodius, who was transfer- 
red from Patara in Lycia to Tyre, but continued to be called 
bishop of Patara (4). To this instance Pagi well observes 
that Leontius, who alone styles Methodius bishop of Patara, 
does not destroy the force of a rule, nor does one exception 
much injure its application. Again. Methodius was better 
known as bishop of Patara, for, while in that see, he wrote 

(1) Philostorgius : h. 2, c. 17. (3) Ibi, h. 9, e. 14. 

(2) Theouoket r b. 2, c. 3. (4) Leontius ; Sects, act. 3. 
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his books. Before we leave this topic of episcopal transla- 
tion, wo may remark, with Sirmond, Pajji, and Roncajilia, 
that, if St. Denis the Areopagite had been transferred from 
Athens to Paris, it is strange that such translation has never 
been cited by those olden writers who have defended the oc- 
casional usefulness of such procedure. Other instances they 
have gladly mentioned, but in regard to this earl}' example 
they have been silent (1). We shall conclude our reflections 
on this subject by remarking that both the Acts of St. Denis 
of Paris, and the Life of St. Genevieve, cited bj r Alexandre, 
assert that St. Denis was ordained by St. Clement and sent 
into Gaul. Now if he was ordained by St. Clement, he 
was not the Areopagite, for the Apostolic Constitutions (2) and 
the Latin and Greek Marti/rohgies inform us that the latter 
was ordained by St. Paul. 

By the middle of the fourth century, Christianity had 
conquered the south and east of Gaul, but in the far north 
and in the west, St. Martin (316-400) found Paganism yet 
flourishing. In the year 314, a Council of Western bishops 
was held at Aries, but we do not know how many Gallic 
prelates were present. At the Council of Nice, in 325, only 
one Gallic bishop is recorded as subscribing. Arianism did 
not make much progress in Gaul, although Constantius, its 
protector, caused a second council of Aries, in 353, to con- 
demn St. Athanasius. Thanks principally to the learning 
and courage of St. Hilary of Poitiers, the faith of Nice 
stood firm ; only Saturnine of Aries, among the bishops, re- 
mained obstinate, and the synods of Beziers, in 356, and of 
Paris, in 360, suspended all communion with the Arians. 
In 384, the heresy of the Priscillianists, which made some 
progress in Spain, was condemned by a synod at Bordeaux. 
But in the beginning of the fifth century, the Goths and 
Vandals, infected with Arianism, burst into Gaul, and the 
churches and clergy suffered much at their hands. The 
Pranks, however, under the glorious rule of their kings, 
remained faithful to the Church, and when the storm passed, 
religion continued to develop. 

(1) Auxiliu*. In his book to Loo of Xola, defending: Pope Formosns because he had left 
the see i >f Porto for that of Pome, cites many instances, but says nothing of St. Denis 
In the ninth century. Pones Adrian II. dpUt. 57) and Stephen VI. (epixl. 1) both justify the 
translation of bishops by earlj precedents, but are silent In the matter of St. Denis 

(•,') linnl. 7,c. 40. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SECRET. 

From the fact that in the very early days of the Chris- 
tian Church there seems to have prevailed a deep silence 
in regard to certain doctrines, Protestant writers contend 
that such teachings were unknown to our ancestors in the 
faith. While this silence is by no means so profound as 
our opponents declare it to be, and while so purely negative 
an argument would not be very weakening to the Catholic 
system, yet it behooves the student to examine the bearings 
of the adverse position, and to form a judgment as to its 
strength. When this is done, it will be found that out of 
that very silence, from which much is hoped, there comes 
a voice proclaiming, in no dubious accents, the antiquity of 
the doctrines in question. It will be seen that the first 
Christian pastors enjoined upon the faithful the observance 
of a certain Discijilma Arcani, or Discipline of the Secret, 
according to which the knowledge of certain doctrines was 
jealously withheld, not only from Pagans and Jews, but 
even from the postulants preparing for baptism. So con- 
vincing are the proofs of the existence of some such rule on 
the part of the early Christians, that Protestant historians 
(1) readily admit them, but endeavor to attenuate their in- 
fluence by assigning the introduction of the discipline to 
the end of the second century, and by confining its objects 
to the inhibition of certain rites to the Jews and Pagans. 
Matthew Pfaff, also a Protestant, agrees with Catholic au- 
thors in asserting that the rule in question was established 
in the days of the Apostles, and that it prohibited not only a 
participation in certain ceremonies, but even the very 
knowledge of certain dogmas. (2) 

St. Basil the Great, in his book on the Holy Ghost, chap. 
27, speaking of the Secret, says : " The Apostles and fathers, 

(1) Cassaubon, Basnage, Tentzel, Le Clerc. (2) Last diss, on theolcgical prejudices, § 13. 
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who in the beginning arranged ecclesiastical affairs, in 
silence and in secrecy preserved the dignity of the myster- 
ies. For that is not a mystery which is wafted to the 
imprudent and popular ear." The testimony of St. Basil 
is certainly of great weight with one who wishes to form an 
idea of the opinions of that day, and he lived from 328 to 
379. But Tertullian, who goes farther back, (150 230) 
tells ns of the heretics of his time, (1) " I mast not omit a 
description of the heretical customs ; how futile, how earth- 
ly, how human they are ; without gravity, without authority, 
without discipline. ; in fine, fitting to their faith. Firstly, 
it is uncertain who is a catechumen and who a believer. 
Alike they approach, alike they hear, alike they pray. Even 
when the Pagans come in, the holy things and pearls, albeit 
false ones, are flung to the dogs." Scarcely a century had 
passed since the Apostfes made their regulations, when 
these words were written, and here we rind accused of 
acting without authority and discipline, those who pre- 
sumed to manifest certain doctrines to the Gentiles. Had 
such a custom not been antagonistic to primitive law, even 
the impetuous Tertullian would scarcely have made such 
an ebullition. But in his Jpuloyy, chap. 7, this father af- 
fords us perhaps a better argument. The Pagans had 
charged the Christians with secretly celebrating the Thyes- 
tean banquets. (2) Refuting the calumny, Tertullian brings 
forward the discipline of the Secret, declaring that even if 
the Christians were guilty of such atrc cities, the crimes 
could not be discovered, as no strangers were admitted to the 
reunions, and the participants were prohibited to reveal any 
of the proceedings. He says: "If we always lie hidden, 
when was reveale 1 what we perform ? And by whom could 
it be revealed ? Not by the guilty parties, for silence is im- 
posed in regard to all the mysteries ... If they have not be- 
trayed themselves, then the revelation came from s'.rangers. 
But whence did the strangers receive the information, when 
reverent efforts always keep the profane at a distance ? " 
According to Tertullian, therefore, the secret discipline was 

^(Thvesfes^souo^lVlops and brother of .\treus. committed adultery with the latter's 
wile, and to revenge himself, Atreus caused him to eat the tlesh of his own son. 
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in full vigor, not only in his time, but had come down from 
the days of Tiberius — Apostolic times. 

An objection against the existence of the Secret, regarded 
as a concealment of certain doctrines, is adduced from the 
command of Christ to preach the new Gospel from the 
house-tops. But nothing can be found in this command 
which can militate either for or against the system. As 
the context shows, our Lord wished to show that in mat- 
ters of faith the injunctions and threats of men were to be 
of no weight in the scale of our duty. He immediately 
adds that we should not fear those who cau kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul. And we read in Jlatth., c. 7, that we 
should not throw holy things to dogs, nor pearls to swine. 
Both commands were admirably reconciled by the Church 
when on the one hand she sent her martyrs to painful 
death, and on the other, in her Secret Discipline, she kept 
the unbaptized in ignorance of certain doctrines which as 
yet they "could not bear." 

The Apology of St. Justin is sometimes adduced to show 
that, in the time of that father, the secret system was not 
yet in vogue. This document was presented by the martyr 
to Antoninus Pius, who reigned 138-161, and in it we find a 
plain, though succinct, account of the doctrines of Baptism 
and the Eucharist, and also a narrative of the doings of 
the Christians in their hidden assemblies. It is strange, 
we are told, that St. Justin would so violate an important 
law of the Church. But from the contents of this Apology 
we must logically conclude neither that there was a dis- 
obedience on the part of St. Justin, nor that, as is urged, 
the law did not exist. The Church has always varied her 
discipline according to the adjuncts of time, place, and cir- 
cumstances ; now mitigating it, now rendering it more severe, 
in order that, without a sacrifice of essentials, she might be 
all things to all men. The circumstances of the Christians 
in the days of St. Justin were peculiar. Fearful rumors 
of Christian wickedness were rampant ; it was even believed 
that in their secret meetings, new-born infants were slain, 
their blood imbibed, and their flesh devoured. It became 
necessary then that some responsible person should be 
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permittee!, nay, probably enjoined, to inform the Pagan 
world as to what was promulgated and what done in those 
mysterious conclaves .about which gossip so wildly raved. 
Hence St. Justin addressed the emperor and the senate, in- 
forming them especially of the nature of the Eucharistic 
sacrifices, between which and the fearful rites of the Thyes- 
tean banquets there was no real analogy. And the very fact 
of the spread of this terrible accusation conclusively proves 
that the real nature of the Eucharistic mystery must have 
been hitherto carefully hidden from the Gentiles, or, in 
other words, it shows the preceding existence of the Secret 
Discipline. 

Let us now approach the subject matter of the system. 
Protestant critics generally hold that it embraced merely 
certain rites of worship, and not certain heads of doctrine. 
As has been already hinted, the elucidation of this point is 
of importance, since Protestants found an argument against 
the antiquity of some Catholic teachings, upon the silence 
thereon of the fathers. Now Origen (185-25-1) alludes to 
this silence, and gives a reason for it. His antagonist 
Celsus, having designated Christian doctrine as clanctt- 
hria, he presses him as follows, " Since he often calls 
our doctrine a secret one, he must be refuted, for our teach- 
ings are better known to the entire world, than are the 
whims of the philosophers. Who knows not that Jesus 
was born of the Virgin, affixed to the cross, and risen from 
the dead ; that there is to come a judgment by which the 
unjust will be visited with merited suffering and punish- 
ment ? Is not the mystery of the resurrection on the tongue 
of the infidels, so that their ignorance is ridiculous? 
Certainly, then, he is silly who calls our doctrine a hidden 
one. Of cuur.se (here are certain more recondite tmchimjs, not 
manifested to all, and this method is common to Christianity 
and philosophy, for this latter has some things acroamatic 
and some things exoteric (1). To some of the disciples of 
Pvtlnu'oras, it was more than sufficient to hear that he 
had "so said." Anything stronger than the above can 
scarcely be desired for the defence of our position, 

(1) The doctrines openly taught were called Exoteric ; thote manifested to a favored few, 
xrero sty'"J acroamatic or Esoteric. 
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but it mar be well to enter a little into detail, and see 
whether the olden writers allude by name to any of the 
acroamatic doctrines. The most sublime of all Chris- 
tian dogmas is that of the Unity and Trinity in 
God. Facing an idolatrous world with the fundamental 
teaching that there is but one God, the Church felt it to be 
more prudent to withhold the companion doctrine of a 
Trinity of Persons from her catechumens until their minds 
had been prepared by grace and discipline to properly, 
albeit inadequately, understand it. When this time arrived, 
that is, a few days before the reception of baptism, the 
appointed catechist unfolded the tremendous article of 
divine faith. In his sixth Catechism, no. 29, St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem plainly shows us both the fact and the economy 
of the Church in this matter. Addressing the candidate, 
he says : '' To thee who art come forth from the ranks of 
catechumens, the Church now manifests these mysteries 
which it is not the custom to lay open to the Gentiles ; for 
we do not show the infidel what pertains to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, nor even to the catechumens do we 
speak openly about the'mysteries ; and this in order that the 
informed faithful may understand, and the uninformed 
may not be injured." St. Cyril was born in the year 315, 
and it may be alleged that such testimony does not affect 
the Protestant assertion that the concealment of certain 
dogmas was introduced only towards the close of the second 
century. But the holy bishop expressly states the reasons 
of siich concealment, and they are such as to apply slight- 
ly indeed to the circumstances of his time, but with over- 
whelming force to the adjuncts of the primitive Church. 
St. Cyril wrote at a time when Christianity was compara- 
tively triumphant, while Paganism was relegated to the 
nooks of the empire. People were better instructed as to 
truth than they were in the days when a monument was 
erected in Portugal, thanking Nero " for having purged 
the province of robbers and of those who were teaching 
the human race a new superstition." A Tacitus could 
not at that time accuse the followers of the Lamb of God 
of cherishing an insatiable hatred against humanity (1), 
(l) Annals, b. 15, c. 44. 
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nor would a Suetonius have numbered among the meritor- 
ious works of a sovereign, the persecution of Christians as :i 
superstitious and malefic sect" (1). There was then compara- 
tively little reason for ;i continuance of the Secret Discipline 
in the time of St. Cyril, and it was probably kept in force 
because of the conservative instincts of the Church which 
render her slow to change without necessity, and because 
of the deep impression produced upon her catechumens by 
the practised reticence. AVe must in conclusion suppose 
that, if the system was carried out when there was no 
apparent necessity for it, it was obligatory when both 
moral and physical circumstances would have prompted its 
adoption. The saintly and eloquent prelate of Milan, Am- 
brose, (340 397) tells us. in his twentieth epistle, to his. 

sister, that he was accustomed to dismiss the catechumens, 
and to then explain the Creed to the competent. 

As for a reticence in regard to the Eucharistic doctrine, 
we find an argument for it in an epistle of Pope St. Julius 
I., who was elected in 337. In his letter to the Eusebians, he 
gravely rebukes them for having spoken of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the presence of Jews and Pagans. His words 
are : "Before the prefect and his followers, and in the pres- 
ence of Jews and Pagans, a question was put, concerning 
the chalice and the table. This would have been incredible, 
had it not been proved by documents. That which caused us 
to wonder, will, T think, produce the same effect upon you : 
that a question upon the Body and Blood of Christ. . . . be- 
fore an outside judge (2), in the presence of catechumens, 
and what was more unworthy, before Pagans and Jews. . . . 
was held." 

St. Augustine tells us (3), that in his day, if catechumens 
were asked if they were fed with the Body of Chiist and if 
thev drank His Blood, they would not know what was meant 
by the question ; which certainly shows that nt that time the 
doctrine of the Peal Presence was limited to the baptized, 
for whatever interpretation Protestants may give to that 
doctrine, they must admit that when the holy bishop of 
Hippo uses the phrase above given, he alludes to the Holy 

(1) Life of Nero, c. 1G. (2) "Externum.'''' (3) T>act lHhon John, Xo. 3. 
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Communion, understood in some way or another. Tims 
speaks St. Augustine : " If we ask a catechumen, ' Dost thou 
believe in Christ?' he will answer ' I believe,' and will sign 
himself. Now he carries on his forehead the cross of his 
Lord, and is not ashamed of it — behold he believes in His 
name. If then we ask him, 'Dost thou eat the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, and dost thou drink His Blood ? ' he knows 
not what we say, for Jesus has not given Himself to him." 

Before demonstrating the usefulness of the Discipline of 
the Secret, we must remark that the existence of this system 
does not at all weaken the argument for the divinity of 
Christianity, which is drawn from the difficulties attending 
its propagation. One of the greatest of these difficulties is 
formed by the dogmas of the Trinity and the Eucharist — 
the one so imperative in its demands upon faith, and in its 
apparent contradictions of sense ; and the other so appar- 
ently antagonistic to the fundamental idea of Divine Unity, 
and so incomprehensible in its presentation of the personal 
relations in the Divinity. It may seem that if these great 
obstacles to conversion were removed from sight, there would 
be nothing so wonderful in the quick propagation of the faith, 
as to necessitate the supposition of a divine intervention 
as a means of accounting for it. But we must remember 
that these doctrines were kept hidden only for a time, and 
then, with their presentation to the neophyte, the difficulties 
in question would arise. And there were other doctrines 
and duties which were inculcated at once, and which of 
themselves were well calculated to give birth to difficulty. 
Such were the necessity of curbing the depraved instincts of 
unbridled passion, and the many logical consequences of 
such restraint. Then, above all, there was the law of divine 
charity, with its manifold permeations through the chain of 
human obligations ; and to this law, unless enlightened 
and strengthened by divine grace, no self-sufficient Pagan 
would have bent his stubborn neck. 

And now for the usefulness of the Secret Discipline. 
But little need be said on this point, as from the preced- 
ing remarks sufficient may be gathered to show that the 
Church displayed no puerility in the premises. As for th* 
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charges of inhumanity, we fail to see how the most extrava- 
gant hyper-criticism can discover any foundation for it, And 
whore was the silliness in preparing a weak mind for the re- 
ception of difficult truth ? Is the physician silly who, though 
he knows his patient to he in need of nourishment, causes 
him to abstain from the more solid food until his stomach is 
in a condition to hear it? St. Cyril of Jerusalem (1) illus- 
trates the economy of the Church in these words, '■ When 
the instruction is delivered, if a catechumen asks you what 
the teachers have been saying, answer him not, for we have 
taught thee a mystery and the hope of the world to come. 
Keep the secret for Him who will give the reward. Let no 
one perchance say to thee,' what harm will there be if I al- 
so learn ? ' Sick persons often ask for wine, and if it is un- 
seasonably given them, it produces frenzy. Then two evils 
arise— the patient dies, and the physician is blamed. So 
it happens if a catechumen learns a mystery from a believer; 
for the catechumen suffers from frenzy. He understands 
not what he hears, disparages the whole matter, and receives 
it with sneers ; at the same time the believer is condemned' 
as a traitor." St. Augustine (2) assigns another motive for 
this treatment of postulants. The Church, he supposes, 
wished to inflame their zeal of knowledge, to excite them to 
a desire of receiving baptism, by presenting to them that 
sacrament as a portal, through which alone they could pass 
into the coveted regions of mystery. 

And now we approach the real centre of interest excit- 
ed by the aucient Discipline of the Secret. Protestant 
critics would scarcely have tried to disprove its existence, 
and that failing, to discredit its Apostolic origin, had they 
not discovered in it a most convincing proof of the anti- 
quity of the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation. And 
certainly the Eucharistic theories of Calvin, Zwingle, Arc, 
could but produce little impression upon men who saw, in 
the history of the first Christian centuries, undoubted 
evidence that their ancestors in the faith believed the Bless- 
ed Sacrament to be precisely that which it was held to be 
by the obedient children of Leo X. ; namely, truly and in- 

(1) Pro-eat.. X>. IS. (-V Tract 06 mi John. 
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deed the Bod)* and Blood of Jesus Christ, present therein, 
not in any figurative or spiritual manner, but in reality, and 
by a Transubstantiation of the elements. Besides the tes- 
timonies we have adduced to show the care exercised by 
the Church of the first centuries in shielding the dignity of 
tbe mysteries, not only from any approach of Jews and 
Pagans, but even of her own postulants, we might fortify 
our position by quotations from Athenagoras, Minucius Fe- 
lix, the author of the Recognitions attributed to Pope St. Cle- 
ment, and many others, but enough has been brought forth 
to convince a candid mind that the diligence displayed 
would have had no reason of existence had the early Chris- 
tians regarded the consecrated elements as being still in 
substance mere bread and wine. On the contrary, in the 
supposition that the Catholic position is correct, we at once 
perceive a reasonableness in the Arcanum. The mystery 
was sublime, to a degree beyond any conception of the human 
imagination ; the minds of the catechumens were as yet 
" of the earth, earthy" and comparatively imbecile as to the 
things of God ; well might the Church refuse to lift the veil 
of the Secret until tbe weak candidate had made progress 
in humility, and until he had become convinced of the 
truth of divine revelation ; well might she prefer to first 
familiarize the postulant with the prodigies performed by 
Christ and His saints, ere she demanded from him the pros- 
tration of his intellect, and the abdication of his senses in 
so recondite and tremendous a dogma. But why should 
she consult the imbecility of the human mind, why respect 
so assiduously the dignity of the mysteries, if Christ were 
only figuratively present, if that dignity were such as arose 
only from bread and wine ? Had the Eucharistic teaching of 
the Church been of so easy an interpretation as the Pro- 
testant theory would imply, then indeed the drawing over 
it a mystic veil would have been silly and puerile. Nay, 
when we reflect upon the terrible calumnies which the 
Pagans put forth as to the cannibalistic practices of the 
Christians in their secret assemblies, we must say that it 
would have been the imperative duty of the Church to lift 
a curtain, for which there was no necessity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EASTER CONTK< >VEKSY. 

In the second century of the Christian era, there was a 
great diiferenee among the churches, as to the time for the 
celebration of Easter. Those of Asia Minor, following, they 
said, the instructions of St. John the Evangelist and St. 
Philip, celebrated the Pasch, as did the Jews, on the four- 
teenth day of the March moon ; while the other churches, 
following that of Pome, and relying upon the authority of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, postponed the celebration until the 
following Sunday. Imitating the example of our Lord, the 
Asiatics ate the paschal lamb on the evening of the fourteenth 
day; some of them then terminated the lenten fast, others 
observed it for two days more. As with us now, so then, 
the Resurrection was celebrated by the Asiatics on the third 
day after the paschal meal; hence, when the fourteenth day 
fell at any other time than Thursday, the feast of the Res- 
urrection could not be kept on the proper day, Sunday. But 
outside of Asia Minor, the paschal lamb was not eaten until 
the night of Saturday, and the Easter was always kept on a 
Sunday (1). This diversity of rite caused no little scandal, 
and might well be regarded by the infidels as indicative of 
a kind of schism. It certainly appeared strange that one 
church should be buried in grief and wrapped in mourning, 
while another was filled with joy. And this diversity bore 
its fruit through the entire ecclesiastical year, for upon the 
date of Easter depended the dates of all the movable feasts. 
It is not strange, then, that there arose a controversy, which 
owing to the unwillingness of Rome to enforce her discipline, 
whero faith was not concerned, and where greater evils were 
to be apprehended, was not ended until the time of the Coun- 

(1) When It is said that the Asiatics kept the Pasch on the fourteenth of the March moon, 
it is not tneant that on that day tliey celebrated the Resurrection, but that then thevaie the 
paschal lamb. This has been proved by the erudite Jesuit, Danikl, in an apposite disser- 
tation, aud byMosiiEin, Hist., 2d tent., S71. 
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cil of Nice ; indeed, among the Britons and Scots, the sev- 
enth century had closed before the Kornan discipline was 
thoroughly adopted. The dispute commenced about the 
year 160, when St. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, came to 
Eome and consulted with Pope Anicetus on the matter. 
Eusebiu-, tells us (1) that, " while Anicetus governed the 
Roman church, Irenaeus commemorates that Polycarp, who 
was yet alive, came to Rome, and had a colloquy with 
Anicetus about the controversy as to what day the Pasch 
should be celebrated." But the Pontiff could not prevail 
upon Polycarp to give up what was already an old custom. 
However, as we learn from St. Irenaeus (2j, " they parted 
in peace, and all the churches, those who kept the Pasch on 
the fourteenth da} r , and those who did not, continued to enjoy 
tranquillity among themselves/' But about the year 194, 
in the Pontificate of Victor, the dispute became more vivid. 
The Montanists were asserting (and with them a Roman 
priest, named Blastus) that Christians are obliged, by divine 
law, to celebrate the Pasch with the Jews, and the Pontifl 
feared that any further delay in settling the controversy 
would result in the Asiatics becoming infected with this 
error. Accordingly he ordered the metropolitans, through- 
out the Church, to hold synods in their respective provinces, 
to consult as to the Paschal discipline, and to report to the 
Holy See their conclusions. Among the letters which came 
to Rome in answer to the Pontifical command, were some 
from the bishops of Palestine, declaring that the Asiatic 
abuse was now entrenching upon matters of faith. This 
made Pope Victor the more determined, and he wrote to 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, commanding him to convoke 
a synod of all the bishops of Asia Minor, and communicate 
co them the Pontifical resolve to excommunicate all who 
would continue to keep the Pasch on the fourteenth day. 
Eusebius (3) tells us the result. " For this reason are collect- 
ed the bishops in synods and assemblies ; and all are of one 
mind, issuing ecclesiastical decrees to all the churches, to 
the effect that the Resurrection of the Lord be celebrated 

(1) History, 7,. 4, c. 13. (2) Epist. to Pope Victor, in Eusebics, b. 5, c. 24. 

(3) History, b. 5, c. 23. 
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only on Sunday. We have oven now the rescript of thoso 
who met for this reason in Palestine, over whom presided 
Theophilus of Caesarea, and Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem. 
At Rome also a synod was held under the presidency of Vic- 
tor. And another, of the bishops of Pontus, under the ven- 
erable Palma. Also, one of the dioceses of Gaul, which 
Irenaeus governed. And another, of the prelates of Isrlnena, 
and the cities therein ; especially one of Branchillus, 
bishop of Corinth. And all of these issue the same decree. 
However, over the bishops of Asia Minor, who declared that 
they must cling to the custom handed down to them of old, 
presided Polycrates, who, in a letter sent to Victor and the 
Roman Church, explains the tradition observed down to his 
time, in these words : « We celebrate the Paschal day invio- 
late ; great luminaries have died in Asia — Philip, one of the 
twelve Apostles, and John, who reclined on the breast of the 
Lord, Polycarp, &c— these all observed the day of Pasch 
on the fourteenth day of the month, according to the Gospel, 
preserving the rule of faith in everything.' " The bishops 
of Asia Minor gained their point, for, as we shall see, Pope 
Victor did not carry out his threat of excommunication. 
The affair remained as a bone of contention, though it never 
culminated into anything like schism, until the year 325, 
when the first general Council of Nice decided that through- 
out the world, the feast of Easter should be celebrated on 
the Sunday followiug the fourteenth moon, after the vernal 
equinox. The Britons and Scots, from the year 5GG, frr 
about a century, labored under an error in this matter which 
was peculiar to themselves, and of which we shall speak at 
the close of the chapter. 

Concerning the action of Pope Victor in this Paschal 
controversy, there are several points to be elucidated. 
Learned men have differed as to whether Pope Victor really 
excommunicated the Asiatics. Protestants have asserted 
that he did fulminate his censure, but that the prelates 
laughed at it ; the best of Catholic critics generally hold 
that the Pontiff was content with a threat ; that such was 
the sense of the phrase used by Eusebius, " he trial to cut 
them off from the community of the Church (1)." Mosheini 

(I) lbl, b. 5, c. 2-1. 
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(1), Potter (2), and Le Clerc (3) agree in holding that at that 
time the Roman Pontiff had no jurisdiction over Asia, and 
that the action of Victor was one of the first instances of Papal 
attempts at usurpation. The limits of our work do noi 
permit of any extended defence of Pope Victor, nor, indeed, 
does his conduct, so far as history presents it, need any pa- 
tronage. We shall merely observe that he did not act mere- 
ly upon his own impulse ; long before he jjroceeded against 
the Asiatics, he took the opinions of the bishops of Pales- 
tine, Pontus, Mesopotamia, Corinth, and Gaul ; when he 
finally did act, he spoke at the head of a Roman synod. 
Neither St. Irenaeus nor Polycrates accuse the Pontiff of 
arrogating to himself any undue authority, and one great 
proof that his action was justifiable, is found in its confir- 
mation by the Council of Nice. St. Irenaeus certainly " de- 
cently admonished" Victor, as Eusebius has it, lest he 
should cut off from communion so many bishops, but he 
agreed as to the Paschal decree. Polycrates certainly re- 
sisted the Pontiff ; and there have ever been, are, and ever 
will be, men to do likewise ; but that is no argument against 
the legitimacy of the Papal authority. We now j3roceed to 
the solution of various questions arising from the Paschal 
controversy. 

Did this controversy regard a matter of faith, or one of 
discipline '? We must reply that it was a dispute as to a 
mere disciplinary matter, although, at the time that Pope 
Victor took his decisive stand, the question bade fair to yet 
encroach upon the domain of faith. Certainly there was in 
the Church a difference of opinion, and a difference of prac- 
tice, as to the Paschal time, and that variety had been ex- 
pressly tolerated by the Holy See. In matters of faith, 
however, there can be no room for doubt, no scope for va- 
riety. Therefore, Pope Victor, Irenaeus, Polycrates, and 
all those connected with the controversy, must have looked 
upon it as one of discipline. Had it been regarded by St. 
Irenaeus as a question of faith, he would not have de- 
terred the Pontiff from anathematizing the recusants. Nor 

(1) Christianity before Constant inc, 2d cent., § 72. (2) Spirit of the Church, v. 3. 

(3) History, years 194 and 196. 
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can it be urged that the rebellious in this matter were after- 
wards condemned as heretics, and styled Quatuordqeimaui, 
or " devotees of the fourteenth," and that as such they are 
numbered among heretics by Sts. Epiphanius and Angus- 
tine, and bv Theodore t. They were not condemned as here- 
tics before the Council of Nice, and then it was because 
they were reviving, so far as in them lay, the Mosaic Law, 
bv joining its observances to the Gospel; they were not 
condemned as heretics, merely because they kept the Pasch on 
the fourteenth day of the March moon. The Church looked 
upon them as heretics because, as St. Epiphanius says (1), 
" Thev taught certain things which are not consonant with 
her institutions and doctrine, for they clung to Jewish fa- 
bles." Before the Council of Nice, one could apply to the 
Asiatics of this question the words which St. Augustine 
afterwards applied to the Donatists, in the matter of rebap- 
tizing heretics (2), " The obscurity of this opinion forced 
"Teat men, and bishops endowed with great charity, so to 
contend among themselves, communion unbroken, that for 
a long time synods established a diversit}' of statutes in 
their respective regions, until at last a General Council, re- 
moving all doubt, decided what was, with safety, to be 
held." 

Now we come to the qtiestion whether Pope Victor re- 
duced to action his threat to excommunicate the recusant pre- 
lates of Asia Minor. "We cannot arrive at certainty in this 
matter, but the probabilities would seem to demand a neg- 
ative response. Eusebius (3) says, "Influenced by these 
tilings, Victor, who then governed the lloman Church, tried 
U, cut of from the common unity of the Church all the 
churches of Asia and other neighboring ones, as being of 
another faith and opinion, and inveighed stronghy against 
them bv letter ; and he decreed that all the brethren inhab- 
iting that region should be entirely excluded from commun- 
ion." "We gather from these words that the mind of the 
Pontiff was resolved upon a future excommunication, but 
from the next words of the historian it seems plain that the 

(1) Hcreis ia>, 50. (2) On Jiaiitism, auaitixt tlic Donatists, b. 7, c. 7. 
(3) History, b. 5, c. 24. 
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sentence was never pronounced. " But this did not please 
the other bishops. The}' therefore earnestly exhorted him 
to the contrary, that he might keep a diligent care for peace, 
charity, and concord with his neighbors. Their words, 
sharply and bitterly reproaching Victor, are yet extant. 
Among them, Irenaeus, though he wrote in the name of the 
Gallic brethren whom he governed, declaring indeed that the 
feast of the Lord's Resurrection should be kept only on 
Sunday, nevertheless admonished Victor not to cut off from 
the body of the Church of Christ so many churches because 
of an observance of an ancient tradition received among 
them." It is not probable that St. Irenaeus would have 
so spoken, had the anathema been already proclaimed. Euse- 
bius gives a fragment of the letter of Irenaeus (1), in Avhich 
the saint quotes the course pursued by the predecessors 
of Victor, and it is quite probable that the Pontiff conclud- 
ed to follow in the path they had marked out. It is object- 
ed that as Pope Victor excommunicated the Roman priest 
Blastus for celebrating the Pasch on the fourteenth day, so 
it is not probable that he made an exception in favor of the 
Asiatics. But it should be noted that Blastus was bound to 
follow the discipline of his diocese ; by abandoning it, he 
subjected himself to censure. Again, Blastus was not an- 
athematized because of his opinion as to the date of the 
Pasch, but on account of his conjunction of Mosaicism with 
Christianity (2), and because he had become a Valentinian 
(3). There is a passage in the works of St. Epiphanius (-4), in 
which it is asserted that the Eastern and Western Churches 
were so divided on this qiiestion, as to cease from any paci- 
fic interchange of letters, but this would only indicate a 
bitter feeling, not necessarily a rupture of communion. So- 
zomenus was well acquainted with the writings of St. Epi- 
phanius, and yet he tells us (5), "I think that the contro- 
versy on this matter was most wisely settled by Victor, then 
bishop of Rome, and by Polycarp of Smyrna. For when the 
priests of the West deemed that the tradition of Peter and 
Paul was not to be contemned, and the Asiatics declared 

'D Ibid, c. 25. (2) See the Supplement to TertulUan's Prescriptions, c. 53. 

(o) Tiieodoret, Fables, b. 1, e. 23. (4) Heresies, 70. (5) History, b. 7, c. 19. 
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that they followed John, a common decree was sanctioned, 
whereby, each one celebrating the feast (as they had been 
accustomed to do), they did not dissolve the mutual com- 
munion. " For they considered it frivolous, and rightl}', to 
segregate, for the sake of a custom, those who agreed on the 
principal points of religion." "With regard to this question 
of Pope Victor's excommunication of the Asiatics, several 
erudite writers, men of excellent judgment in matters of 
criticism, have held that the sentence was pronounced (1). 
Their chief arguments are as follows : First, they insist 
upon the positive language of Eusebius, and hold that it 
implies far more than a mere threat upon the part of the 
Pontiff. One passage of the historian is certainly very fa- 
vorable to their theory (2). " Having sent letters to all the 
brethren who were there (Asia), he proscribed them, and pro- 
nounced them entirely foreign from the unit}' of the Church." 
As for the intercession of St. Irenaeus, that occurred, say 
some, between the utterance of the threat and the ful- 
mination of the sentence ; it is believed by Tillemont to 
have been made after the promulgation of the excommuni- 
cation, an 1 to have been a prayer for its abrogation. These 
authors rely considerably on the testimony of the historian 
Socrates (3 ), which is strong in their favor. "When they are 
told that this writer's testimony is of dubious value in the 
premises, since, as a Novatian, it was his interest to de- 
preciate Pope Victor, and since, also, whenever he is act- 
uated by party spirit, he is an unmitigated liar (4), they 
answer that Socrates is not unsupported. Baronio and 
Scheelestrate hold that Pope Victor excommunicated the 
Asiatics because they contended that the Pasch should 
necessarily be celebrated on the fourteenth day ; to 

(1) SaiKF.LFsmATE ; Antiquities of the CJiurch, p. 2. Pagi: on Iiaronio, ycarlOG. Tille- 
mont; vol. 3. Massckt, Dinsirl. pnuv. on St. htnaem. Ro.ncaglia, note to Alexan- 
dre's Ditscrt. V. in 2nd Cent. 

(2) ItUitiru, li. 5, c. 21. 
(3> Ilixttny, h. 5 c 21. 

(4) The following instances of mendacity on the part of Socrates are noted by Alexandre. 
In the cited chapter, he asserts that the Roman 'Church observes only three weeks of Lent, 
while his contemporary, Pope St. Iahi, is a witness (Sermon 4, on Lent) to the fact that 
throughout the West, the fuii Lenten fast was respected. In the same 'piace he says that 
Home aiiowed the Lenten fast to be suspended on Saturday, jusi as on Sundays, while 
we know that the fast was unbroken, from Augustine's EpiMle to Camlcinu.\ KG. 
In his book 6, ehap. 3, he says that St. John Chrysostom " was given rather to anger, than 
to observance," that in his conversations he was "insolent," and that he was justly deposed 
" because he had deprived the Noratians and yuartodecimans of their churcbos." 
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this Roncaglia sensibly replies that if they had gone 
so far, no Catholic would have communicated with them, 
even before the sentence of the Pontiff; no Irenaeus would 
have interceded for them, and certainly the Pope would not 
have restored them to communion. 

The Gallican school, now happily relegated to the realms 
of history, was fond of citing this controversy on the Pasch 
as furnishing an argument against Papal infallibility. 
Had the Christians of those days believed in the inerrability 
of the Pontifical teachings, neither the Asiatics nor St. 
Irenaeus, it said, would have acted as they did. But, as we 
have seen, throughout the whole dispute between Yictor 
and the Asiatics, there was not for a moment a question of 
faith. And had the bishops of Asia Minor resisted the 
Pontiff because they thought that he erred in a matter of 
faith, they must also have denied the infallibility of the Uni- 
versal Church, for it is certain that, with the exception of 
themselves, the whole Church held that the Pasch should be 
celebrated on the Sunday following the fourteenth day of 
the March moon. 

The Council of Nice finally put an end to this famous dis- 
pute. Iu the Synodical Epistle to the church of Alexandria 
(l),the fathers say, "As for our unanimous consent as to the 
celebration of the Paschal Feast, know that through your 
prayers the controversy, held on that matter, has been pru- 
dently and conveniently settled ; so that all the brethren 
who live in the East, and who hitherto have been used to 
imitate the custom of the Jews in the observance of that 
Feast, will hereafter follow, with consenting minds as to its 
celebration, us Romans, and all of you, who have from the 
earliest times clung to our method of keeping it." In the 
Epistle sent by the emperor Constantine to all the churches, 
he gives the following reasons why the fathers of Nice is- 
sued the decree (2): "It seemed unworthy that we should 
celebrate that most holy festival with a copy of the Jewish 
rites and customs (copying those, that is), who are proper- 
ly held in the blind error of their souls because they pollu- 
ted their hands with a horrible wickedness there are 

(1) Tueodokkt; llixtory, b. 1, c. 2. (2) Ibid., r. 10. 
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those who celebrate a second Pasch in the same year. And 
why should we imitate those, who are certainly aillieted 
with the malady of error '? Those who celebrated the Pasch 
on the fourteenth moon, caring nothing for the equinox, 
sometimes did so after the equinox, sometimes before it, 
because the fourteenth moon rose at that time. And it is 
a great shame that there should reign dissension in regard 
to so solemn a feast of our religion ; it is indecorous that 
on the same day somo should be fasting, and some ban- 
queting ; that after the Pasch, some should be fasting be- 
cause of the remission of their sins, and others be yet in 

the prescribed fasts I myself thought that your 

Wisdom would easily assent, that what is unanimously ob- 
served in the city of Pome, in Italy, in all Africa, in Egypt, 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Libya, throughout Greece, in the As- 
iatic diocese, in Pontus and Cilicia, should be willingly ob- 
served by you Since things are so, accept this decree 

as a gift of God, and a command truly sent down from 
Heaven ; for whatever is agreed upon in the holy Councils of 
the bishops, must be attributed to the Divine Will." The 
reader will observe that Constantine here places Britain 
among the countries which followed the Pioman tradition as 
to the celebration of Easter. This fact is worthy of note, 
as the Centuriators of Magdeburg, and other Protestant 
critics, have asserted that Britain received her first Chris- 
tian instruction, not from Pome, but from the East. Con- 
stantine was bom and bred in Britain (1), and probably 
knew of what he was talking. Had the Britons received 
their religion from the East, it is improbable that they 
would have held the Eoman discipline as to the Pasch. 
This remark brings us to a very interesting phase of the 
Paschal controversy, namely, that which was presented by 
the British Isles, when, for more than a century, they fol- 
lowed a custom, in this matter, peculiar to themselves. 

We would draw the reader's attention to the following 
remarks of the erudite Dr. Moran, now archbishop of Syd- 
ney (2) : " Some reader, unacquainted with the records of 

(1) Bkde; Eerie*. Hist, of the Angk% h. 1, c. 8. 

ri) Uriyin, Doctrines, and Discipline of the Early Irish Church, r 1. 
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Ireland in her first ages of faith, may be surprised at see- 
ing Scotia marked by St. Prosper as the field of Palladium' 
apostolate. However, in the fifth century Ireland was the 
onl}' country known by the name of Scotia. This was at 
one time a matter of angry discussion ; but at length all 
controversy has ceased. The researches of the Scottish 
antiquaries themselves, and their open acknowledgment of 
the fallacy of the opinion which referred that name to 
modern Scotland, have set this question at rest for ever. 
We shall, therefore, on this head, merely remark w r ith Dr. 
Todd, that 'Whoever reads the works of Bede and Adamnan. 
will not need to be informed that, even in their times, 
Scotia meant no country but Ireland, and Scots no people 
but the inhabitants of Ireland' "(1). 

The Scots, or, to use the more modern name, the 
Irish, received the Christian faith at the hands of St. Pat- 
rick in the year 432. The Britons may have received some 
knowledge of the faith before the second century, but pos- 
itive evidence can be adduced for such reception onty in 
the Pontificate of Pope Eleutherius in 182. The British 
church was driven to the. mountains of Wales by the Saxon 
conquest in 454 ; the conversion of the Saxons was com- 
menced in 596, and consummated in about eighty years. 
The.Christians of Britain and Scotia were preserved by their 
isolated position from the heresies which agitated the East, 
and with the exception of a short inroad from Pelagianism, 
they preserved the purity of the faith. But the Paschal 
controversy was destined to cause trouble in both coun- 
tries. At the Council of Nice it had been determined that, 
since the date of Easter depended on astronomical obser- 
vations, and the Egyptians excelled in such, the patriarch 
of Alexandria should annually communicate to the Eoman 
See the proper time, to be made known to the distant 
churches. But again disputes arose, for the Roman and 
Alexandrian methods of computation were different ; the 
c} r cle of Borne contained eighty-four years, that of Alexan- 
dria nineteen. About the middle of the sixth centuiy, the 

(1) The first author to apply the name Scotia to Scotland was Marianus Scotus, who died 
in lose. The olden name was Allia, also CakiUmfa. The first Scotch settlement in Cale- 
donia wiis made from " Greater" Scotia, or Hibernia, in 503. 
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Holy See adopted a new cycle of ninety-live years, or five 
Egyptian cycles. But the Britons and Scots, almost cut 
off from communication with Borne, continued the ancient 
manner of calculation. Originally, then, there was no dif- 
ference between the Roman Church, on the one side, and 
the British and Scotch Christians on the other, with regard 
to the Easter question. "We learn from Comm. de Rossi's 
work on Hainan Inscriptions, that at the Council of Aries 
(314), where the cycle of eighty-four years was adopted for 
the computation of the Paschal time, there were British 
bishops present, and "it requires little sagacity to perceive 
that these prelates received their cycle, and the manner of 
computing Easter, from Pope Sylvester, and the corrections 
and changes which were subsequently made did not reach 
them, as they were so much separated from the continent 

of Europe as to be considered at the end of the earth 

Hence, we understand the origin of the famous controversies 
about the manner of keeping Easter in the British Church- 
es ; thus the fable of the Eastern origin of these churches, 
and of their peculiar Paschal rite, is exploded, and the 
union of the ancient British church with that of Rome is 
proved by a new argument." In the year G30, the bishops 
of Munster and Leinster celebrated a synod at Magh-lene 
to promote a settlement of the controversy. One of its most 
distinguished members was St. Cummian. He was deeply 
attached to the old traditions, and fully appreciated the 
fact that the Irish Easter method had been derived from 
St. Patrick. T\"e shall allow him to speak his own senti- 
ments, for they serve to confute those who hold that the 
early Irish were not united with Rome. '"An old au- 
thority,' says Jerome, ' rises up against me. In the mean- 
time, I cry out, whosoever is joined to the chair of St. 
Peter, that man is mine.' What more? I turn to the 
words of the bishop of Rome, Pope Gregory, gifted with the 
appellation of the Golden Mouth, who, though he wrote 
after all, is deservedly preferred before all ; and I find him 
thus writing on this passage of Job — Gold hath a place 
where it is melted, etc. 'The gold is the great body of the 
saints ; the place of melting is the unity of the Church ; the 
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fire the sufferings of martyrdom ; he, therefore, who is 
tried by fire, and is outside of the Church, may be melted, 
but cannot be cleansed.' What can be deemed more injur- 
ious to Mother Church than to say, Rome errs, Jerusalem 
errs, Alexandria errs, Antioch errs, the whole world is in 
error ; only the Scots and Britons know what is right ?. . . . 
Having, therefore, studied the matter for a year, I asked 
my fathers to declare to me, my elders to tell me (the suc- 
cessors, forsooth, of our first holy fathers, bishop Ailbe, 
Kieran of Clonmacnoise, Brendan, Nessan, Lugid) what the}' 
thought of our being separated from the above-mentioned 
Apostolic sees. And having met all together in the plain 
of Magh-lene, some in person, some by legates sent in their 
stead, they decreed that 'our predecessors, through meet 
witnesses, of whom some are yet living, while others sleep in 
peace, commanded us to humbly receive, without hesita- 
tion, whatever things were better and more estimable, 
whensoever they were approved of by the source of our 
baptism and wisdom, and brought to us from the successors 
of the Apostles of the Lord.' Afterwards they, of one accord, 
set forth to us, according to custom, a mandate upon this 
matter, to keep Easter, the coming year, in unison with the 
whole Church" (1). In accordance with the decree men- 
tioned by St. Cummian, legates were sent to Rome. They 
retnrned in 633 with the news that their Easter method 
was wrong. In the following year, a letter arrived from 
Pope Honorius. Yen. Bede tells us (2), "Pope Honorius sent 
letters to the Irish people, whom he found to err in the 
calculation of the Easter time, and he exhorted them not to 
regard their own small population, dwelling at the extreme 
end of the inhabited earth, as wiser than the churches of 
Christ, both ancient and modern, throughout the world ; 
and not to persist in keeping a Pasch different from their 
Pasch, and opposed by the Easter computations and 
synoclical decrees of the bishops of the entire world." This 
letter was read in the synod of Lethglin in 635, and it 
settled forever the Paschal controversy in the south of Ire- 

(1) Letter to Sfffionw, Abbot of Hii. See also IrUh Glosses bu Stokes. 

(2) HMory, b. 2, c. 10. 
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land. In the north, however, the old state of affairs lasted 
some time longer. The archbishop of Armagh wrote to 
Pope Severinus in GIO, but the letter arrived after that 
Pontiff's death. The Roman clergy replied, censuring the 
Quartodeeimans, but as the Irish protested their rite was sim- 
ply tho ancient rite of Rome, and that they also opposed 
the Quartodeeimans, they believed themselves justified in 
holding on their course. As Dr. Moran says (1), "' The 
Eomau Church was subsequently too much distracted by 
other cares, and we find no dec-ision on record regarding 
the Paschal controversy which was agitated in our island." 
The merit of putting an end to this dispute among the 
Saxons belongs to King Oswin. Among the many Irish 
monasteries celebrated, during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, as centres of learning, none were more distinguished 
than those of Hy and Lindisfarne. Prom them the Britons, 
Saxons, and Picts, drew treasures of religion and literature. 
St. Aidan, the founder of Lindisfarne, converted the Nor- 
thumbrians, and became archbishop of North England. 
His second successor was Colman, who had been a monk of 
Hy, and was sent from there, according to Bede, to instruct 
the Angles. For a long time after the conversion of the 
Northumbrians, the Irish missionaries were all-powerful 
with prince and people ; but when King Oswin married 
Panned, who had been educated in Kent, under Roman 
teachers, the Paschal difference drew his attention (2). To 
procure uniformity, he invited the two contending parties, 
in 6G±, to meet him at Whitby, and there dispute the ques- 
tion. The champion of the Roman computation was St. 
Wilfrid, at this time abbot of Papon. He had been edu- 
cated at Lindisfarne, but had acquired in Pome the new 
computation. Associated with Wilfrid was Agilbert, a 
Frenchman, who had studied in Ireland, and was then bish- 
op of the West Saxons. The defence of the Irish cause was 
entrusted to St. Colman, and in his argument, he did not 
censure those who used the Roman cycle, but claimed the 
right to retain a custom founded by so many holy men. Tc 
this St. Wilfrid replied, '" I believe that had they been 

(1) Loc cit., p. 158. (2) Lingard ; AntUiuitiex uf the Anvlu-Saxon Church, c. I. 
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rightly informed on the subject, they, too, would have con- 
formed to the universal usage. You and your associates 
certainly commit sin if, after hearing the decrees of the Apos- 
tolic See, nay, of the Universal Church, and these confirmed 
by the holy Scriptures, you disdain to follow them. For 
although your fathers were saints, yet in their small num- 
ber, in the very extremity of the world, they must not be 
preferred to the whole Church. And however holy and il- 
lustrious a performer of miracles jonr Columba was, is he 
to be preferred to the most blessed Prince of the Apostles ?" 
The end of the discussion was that Oswin declared he 
would "not oppose the heavenly gate-keeper," so Wilfrid's 
side gained the day. We will dismiss this subject with the 
following quotation from Dr. Moran's valuable work (1): 
" One happy result, at least, followed from the conference 
at Whitby, that, forsooth, it preserved an indubious record 
of how the Irish and Roman clergy, even in the warmth of 
their controversy, were found of one accord asserting the 
prerogatives and supreme authority of St. Peter. St. Wil- 
frid and Agilbert were themselves, indeed, witnesses as to 
the teaching of the Irish schools, whilst Colman combined 
in himself the doctrine of Lindisfarne and Iona, nay more, 
of the whole Irish Church ; for, on beiug expelled from his 
monastery by King Oswin, he retired to Ireland and founded 
there the monasteries of Inisbofin and Maj'o, being vener- 
ated by all for his learning and sancity. The learned Pro- 
testant dean of Ardagh (2), to whose singular opinions we 
have more than once referred in the preceding pages, thus 
comments on the Whitby conference : — Colman, when he 
found his opinions rejected, resigned his see of Lindisfarne, 
rather than submit to this decision of the king, thus fur- 
nishing us with a remarkable proof that the Irish bishops 
in the seventh century rejected the authority of the Pope. 
This, indeed, is singularly strange reasoning. His logical 
conclusions should rather have been — 1. That as there was 
no exercise of the Pope's authority, St. Colman could not 

(1) P. 3, c. 1. 

(2) Dr. It. Murray. The book alluded to by Dr. Moran Is entitled Ireland and her Church, 
London, 1845. 
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have resisted it. 2. That lie even openly and expressly ac- 
knowledged the authority of Rome. 3. That he moreover 
furnishes ns with a most striking proof of the opinion of 
the Irish church in the seventh century, that the judgment 
of the court or crown was very far from being decisive on 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline ; and hence — 4. That 
St. Cohnan would deem it strange, indeed, to be classed by 
the worthy dean amongst the members or abettors of the 
Anglican church." (1) 

iJfV- , s P£ ak ' in " of T t . 1,is fUtTPronPo of discipline prevalent, at one time, in the Roman and 
n~ i tn C h,V,« U ' S ' Ll .' l P l ' tl f ;1 >'- s : 0n ll,is '•i'f.innstan.-e tlie prejudice of party has endeav- 
oi ed to build a wild and extravagant system. Because (lie British Christians of the 
*e\enth century differed from the Kouian Church in the time of eelebraling Kaster it has 
been gratuitously asserted that they were Quartodeeimans; that of consequence their 
lathers were of the same persuasion ; and ultimately that the faith was planted in Britain 
by missionaries who were not sent from Home, but from some of the Asiatic churches The 
truth or falsehood of the latter hypothesis Is of little consequence ; yet It Is certain that the 
I ritons in the time of St. Augustine, were not Quartodeeimans. as they observed Easer on 
the fourteenth day of the moon, only when that day happened to he a Sunday; (Bede b 
III., c. 4) and that their ancestors were uot Quartodeeimans, Is no less eertain, if any credit 
be due to Eusebius (Must., b. 5,e. 23), to Socrates (b. 5, e. 21), to Constantiue in his letter to 
W»!tt b ' 3 ' °- ifW V, e s »^rip«o.is of the British prelates t .the K 
v ! tf^nV^H- $ on fr ,V-J°1- Isno » 1(1 "ot omit that Goodall (Intrort. to Hist. Scot., 
Kt ith s Lutnt.nf Scott tsh Bixhops, preface) asserts that the Scots employed the same evele 
and observed Easter on the same day as was customary in the Roman CI ire ., prevfous to 
the Council of Nice He founds his opinion on the ancient Paschal Table pi Wished by 

?«,? «& "" 'TP "f- fest j % ;?' is , flx 1 d on tne fourteenth day of the moon for the "ears 310 
and 320." Anti<nutia< of the Anglo-Saxon Church, c. I. 

rhl'™ i L qni .! e t H? mmonI , y b<ili .e-yed that there is a law prohibiting Christians from celebrating 
«?! 'schunthesame day with the Jews, and its existence is asserted in various works 
But no such law exists, and it was uever enforced. Pope Victor simply decreed that the 
pasch should not be celebrated, as is done by the Jews, on any day whatever of the week 
w ?Si y f°h ■ f U * liJay - . IU - aP h in tne } ' ear fo»°«-ing that of the Council ,,f Nice that is' 
' V?™ cl }nstian paseh coincided with that of the Jews, and it was so celebrated w tlioiit 
any difficulty being raised. The same coincidence occurred in i«W, liffl}. |HC« 18S5 and Mn 
the next century, it will happen in 1903, 1038, IBM, 1081. Iu these years the paseh falls on a 
Sunday arid precisely on a .lay of full-moon. Therefore it is an error to su-pose. af some 
do that when the moon becomes full on a Sunday, the pasch is to be postponed to he 
following Sunday. On the contrary, the Council of Nice declares that, in such a 
case the Sunday is especially opportune for the solemnity. And indeed, a postponement 
v,ou d carry he pasch to the 22nd day of the moon, that is, into its last «> airier which 

would be a direct contradiction of the will of the Council n would certainly be an 

improvement if Easter were made au immovable feast, and the Church 'exercising her 
right, could freely do so' (/vVpfa nation of the Roman Cab-ndav, as rrstorrd In, Pm\ 
Ungorj, A /// by Christopher Clavio, Rome, 1C.03). But the Church has preferred to re- 
tain the present system, both because of its antlquity-a great obstacle to any innovation- 
m ChmZhuy § e 25. C ° U mysteries deluded iu it.' '• Canto- ; Un iv. Hist., Documents : 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONTROVERSY REGARDING " THE FALLEN " UNDER PERSECUTION. 

The constancy which our ancestors in the faith, general- 
ly speaking, exhibited under persecution, is so remarka- 
ble, that we rightly look upon it as one of the many proofs 
of the divinity of cur holy religion. Their constancy was 
so different from the perseverance sometimes shown by the 
votaries of other creeds in similar circumstances, so void of 
obstinacy, petulancy, fanaticism, or fatalism, that the ration- 
alist tries in vain to account for it on purely natural 
grounds. But there were some exceptions to this rule of 
constancy, in all of the persecutions, just as there was one 
in the very first assemblage of Christians that the world 
beheld. Especially, during the persecution of Decius, the 
number who denied their faith, directly or indirectly, was 
large. This persecution was far more ferocious, as we have 
seen, than any of the preceding ones, and it came upon the 
faithful with multiplied force, because they were com- 
paratively enervated by a long period of rest. We have 
said that the number of the " fallen" was large in this per- 
secution ; we mean, not that a great many openly denied 
the One God, and sacrificed to the false deities of Paganism, 
but that many shrank from an open avowal, and availed 
themselves of an unworthy and cowardly scheme to escape 
from the consequences of unshaken fidelity. For the fallen 
must be divided into two classes, the " thurificators," or of- 
ferers of incense, and the JibeJlatici, or those who took out 
pretended certificates of sacrifice. The name of the first 
class sufficiently indicates the status of its members, but an 
explanation is necessary to a full understanding of the mean- 
ing of the third term. Many of the magistrates, whom 
Decius ordered, under threat of condign punishment, to en- 
force his edict, were approachable by bribes ; some also 
were of a clement disposition. Whether influenced by love 
of money or by sentiments of pity, these officers devised a 

120 
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means of avoiding the commanded act of sacrifice, which 
proved acceptable to many of the weaker Christians. This 
means consisted in taking f rom the official a certificate 
(Ubtlluft), which stated that the bearer had offered sacrifice 
to the gods. And as it was not necessary for the recipient 
to appear in person before the judge, since he could receive 
the saving document through an agent, he the more easily 
satisfied his conscience that he had not even seemed to 
deny Christ before the world. Had such persons simply 
bribed the judges to leave them in peace, to abstain from 
citing them before the tribunals, they would merely have 
manifested a weakness ; but in the case of the certified, in 
the Decian persecution, their fellow citizens were led to'be- 
lieve that they had denied their God. And even though 
the giving of false certificates were so common and no- 
torious, that it wonM always be doubtful whether, in this 
or that particular instance, the denial had really been pro- 
nounced, yet the certificated person was subject to the im- 
putation, and therefore gave reason for grave scandal to his 
brethren. Hence the Church regarded the certified as 
ranking in guilt next to the sacrificers. St. Cyprian says, 
in his fifteenth epistle to the clergy of Rome, " When I found 
those who had tainted their hands and mouths with sacri- 
legious contracts, or had polluted their consciences with 
the execrable certificates, going around among the martyrs 
and confessors, importuning them for intercessory letters, 
without any discrimination or examination of each case, 
I wrote to those martyrs and confessors, that, so far as in 
me lay, I might recall them to the observance of the Lord's 
precepts." In another place (1), the saint compares the 
weakness of the certified with the conduct of Eleazar, as 
narrated in March. II. , c. 6. " And lest any one take ad- 
vantage of the wicked offer of the deceivers, in the shape 
of a certificate, or any other deception, let Eleazar not be 
forgotten, who, when the royal ministers offered him food 
which he was allowed to eat, that he might deceive the king 
by appearing to eat the illicit food of sacrifice, would not 
consent to the fraud, saying that it was not fitting to his 

(V Exhortation tn Martyrdom, c. XI. 
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a»e or station to feign what would scandalize others, an<i 

lead them into error God, who is the judge o) 

our consciences, and alone to be feared, cannot be mocked 
or deceived." 

In the first quotation from St. Cyprian, we learn that the 
fallen used to beg from the martyrs intercessory letters, or 
petitions to the Church, that the bishops would shorten 
their public penance. The reverence of the faithful for 
those who had suffered, or were about to suffer, for the 
faith, was very great, and the Church encouraged that rev- 
erence, even to the point of granting to the prayers of the 
confessors what would otherwise never have been conceded. 
Hence, those who had unfortunately become either sacrifi- 
cers or certificated, thronged around the expectant suffer- 
ers, beseeching them to request, through the Church's ap- 
preciation of their coming trial, a remission of the punish- 
ment due to their own pusillanimity. This custom was 
greatly abused, and many of the fallen insisted upon the 
bishops accepting the " letters of peace" in lieu of any pub- 
lic penance. "Some of these turbulent spirits," says St. 
Cyprian, " who, even in the past, were with difficulty ruled 
by us, and in our very presence were disputatious, now be- 
came, through these letters, as fiery as though a torch had 
been applied to them, and tried to extort the peace prom- 
ised them " (1). And again, " After I had written to you 
about the temerity of certain persons who refused to per- 
form penance and satisfy God, they applied to me, saying 
that peace was not to be given them, for it had already been 
given to them by Paul (a certain martyr)." This demand 
of the fallen was most presumptuous, and of itself proved 
that they were in bad disposition for communion, for the 
Church had always insisted upon satisfaction for sin. The 
Church had always striven against the abuse of the martyrs' 
letters of peace. From the most ancient times, the deacons 
were in the habit of visiting the prisons to moderate the 
zeal of the confessors in granting such letters. And it 
was always understood that the peace of the Church was 
not attained by the mere reception of such a letter ; that 

(1) Letter to the Roman Clergy, Ko. 15. 
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the martyrs merely besought the peace for the recipient, as 
a favor to themselves. Again, in granting the letter, the 
martyr was obliged to name the person in whose interest 
the favor was asked ; it was therefore an inexcusable abuse 
to extend the favor to one's friends, as many tried to do. 
St. Cyprian speaks of this attempt as follows (1) : " You 
ought to correct this thing diligently, and designate by 
name those to whom yon wish peace to be conceded. For 
I hear that letters are given by some, saying, ' Let so and 
so communicate, and also his friends,' and hitherto that 
has never been done by the martyrs. ... I therefore ask that 
you designate by name, and give letters, consonant to faith 
and discipline, only to those whorn you yourselves see and 
know, and whose penance you know to be nearly completed." 
This abuse of the letters of peace, and especially the claim 
that they were of themselves sufficient to entitle the recipient 
to communion, was resisted to the utmost by St. Cyprian, 
in whose jurisdiction most of the trouble happened. He 
was obliged to contend, not only against the audacity of the 
fallen, but even against many of the martyrs, who insisted 
upon the conciliatory nature of their letters as being inde- 
pendent of any episcopal decision. Thus, a practice which 
had come in vogue through the Church's veneration for those 
who had shed, or were about to shed, their blood for Christ, 
now threatened not only the right of the pastors to control 
their own discipline, but that humility and simplicity of mo- 
tive which were, under God, the surest force of the 
martyr. In the midst of his anxiety, St. Cyprian be- 
thought himself of the Apostolic See, but the chair of 
Peter was then vacant, and so disturbed were the clergy of 
Borne by the fierceness of the persecution of Decius, that it 
was as yet impossible to fill the vacanc} r . However, the holy 
bishop of Carthage besought the advice of the Roman 
clergy, and the result was the issue of a provisory decree to 
the effect that the owners of letters of peace were to be re- 
conciled to the Church, if they were in danger of death ; the 
others were to await the pleasure of their bishops, to be 
announced when the cessation of the persecution would 

(1) Epist. 2, to Martyrs and Conftssors. 
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admit of an examination of the respective cases. With re- 
gard to this decision, St, Cyprian wrote to Antonianus (1) 
" I wrote most fully to the Eoman clergy, then without a 
bishop, and to the priest Maximus and other confessors 
then in prison, but now joined with Cornelius to the Church. 
What 1 wrote, you can know from their answers, for in their 
epistles they thus replied,' What you have done in this im- 
portant affair is pleasing to us, that the peace of the Church 
be first consulted; that then there be held a comparison 
of opinions, of the bishops, priests, deacons, and also the 
confessors, the laity being witnesses, to treat the cause of 
the fallen.' It was then added, that peace should be ac- 
corded to the fallen who were sick, or in danger of death 
Novatian also subcriblng to this, and reciting his subscript 
tion with his own voice ; the priest Moses, then a confessor 
and now a martyr, also subscribing. These letters were 
sent through the entire world, and given to the knowledge of 
all the churches, and of all the brethren." The council 
which the Roman clergy recommended in their letter to St. 
Cyprian was held immediately after the death of Decius 
had given some peace to. the Church, and a peremptory de- 
cree was issued, of which the saint thus speaks(2) : u As had 
oeen already decided, when the cessation of persecution 
allowed us to meet, a large number of bishops came together, 
and the protection of the Lord and our own faith preserving 
us, the Scriptures "° r cre consulted by both sides, and we 
weighed the matter with saving moderation, that all hope 
of communion might not be denied to the fallen, and thus 
they be driven by desperation, if the Church were closed 
to them, to follow the world and live like gentiles. Nor 
should the ecclesiastical censure be disregarded, by our 
rashly admitting them to communion ; so penance was con- 
tinued, and paternal clemency was to be contritely sought 
after, and each case was to be examined, with the disposi- 
tion and necessity of each person." 

Finally, St. Cornelius having been elevated to the Papacy, 
a synod was held in Rome in the year 254, in which it was 
decreed that those of the fallen, who had really sacrificed 

(1) Epist., 52. (2) Idem. 
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to the gods, should do full penance before restoration to 
communion, unless they were in danger of death. Such of 
this class as were priests, were reduced to the rank of lay- 
men, and as such, alter penance, admitted to communion. 
The libellatici, or certificated, were received into the peace of 
the faithful without any penance, other than that they had 
themselves voluntarily undertaken. The Church was nat- 
urally mucn more lenient with the certificated than with 
the sacrificers. "There is a great difference,'" says St. 
Cyprian (1), "even among those who have sacrificed; 
what cruelty, then, what fearful acerbity, it would be, to 
join the merely certificated with the sacrificers! He, who 
has accepted the certificate, says, ' I had read, and I had 
known from the bishop, speaking on this matter, that I 
should not sacrifice to the idols, and that a servant of God 
should not adore at their altars ; and therefore, when the 
occasion was offered to obtain a certificate, I went to the 
magistrate, or sent another — lest I might do that which is not 
permitted — and said that I was a Christian, that I could 
not sacrifice, that I could not approach the altar of the 
devil, and that therefore he should, in return for a sum of 
money, free me from doing what I was not aJowed to do.' 
Now, however, this man, who is contaminated by his certi- 
ficate, after he has understood from our rebukes that this 
thing should not have been done ; that, even if his hands be 
pure, and his mouth tainted by no contact with forbidden 
food, yet his conscience is polluted ; having heard all this, 
he stands and laments, etc." 

If, at first sight, the Church's treatment of the sacrificers 
seems too harsh, it is well to know that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, she tempered her severity. Thus, if a per- 
secution were imminent, she conceded them immediate ab- 
solution. Under such circumstances, St. Cyprian wrote to 
Pope Cornelius, epist, 54, "Peace is now necessary, not to 
the weak, but to the strong ; not for the dying, but for the 
healthy. We must now concede communion, that those, 
whom we exhort to battle, be not left helpless, but be for- 
tified with the protection of the Body and Blood of Christ" 

'1) Epist. to Antonian, 52. 
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Again, immediate absolution was granted to those of the 
fallen who suffered anything for the honor of Christ, or who 
did anything difficult which redounded to the good of the 
Church. This is proved by a letter of Caldonius, an Afri- 
can bishop, to St. Cyprian (1), asking his advice about re- 
storing to communion some of the fallen ones who had 
just proved their sincere repentance by submitting to exile 
rather than to a denial of Christ. " You have judged cor- 
rectly, " answered the saint, "as to the granting of peace to 
our brethren, for they have brought it to themselves by true 
penance, and by a glorious avowal of the Lord." Further, 
if delay would have caused danger of schism, absolu- 
tion was immediately granted to the fallen. This is shown 
by the rule laid down by St. Augustine (2) : " I assert noth- 
ing new or unaccustomed, but what the health of the 
Church requires, that when any one of the Christian 
brethren, constituted in the society of the Church, is found 
guilty of such a sin, he be held worthy of anathema ; let 

this be done where there is no danger of schism 

He who diligently considers this, will not neglect the sever- 
ity of discipline in the' preservation of unity, nor will he 
rupture the tie of community by immoderate coercion." 
Finally, immediate absolution was conceded to the excom- 
municated, when any great good would thereby accrue to 
the Church, such as the extinction or diminution of a 
schism, or the conversion of many to the fold. We learn this 
from the action of Pope Cornelius in the case of several 
Novatian converts, and in the case of the priest Trophimus, 
who had wandered from the Church. In the first instance. 
Maximus, Urban, Sidon, Macarius, and several others, who 
had been deceived by the wiles of Novatian, begged to be 
restored to communion, and as the petitioners were leaders 
in the schism, the Pontiff hoped that their example would 
encourage the rank and file to return to unity. The priest 
Maximus was fully restored to his sacerdotal privileges; and 
full forgiveness, with no penance whatever, was accorded to 
the rest. The case of Trophimus is narrated by St. Cyp- 
rian in his 52nd epistle, to Antonian, and is of the same, 

(1) Epistles of Cyprian, No. 19. (2) Against (he Epistle of Parmenian, b. 3 % c. 2, 
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nature as the preceding, with the difference thai Trophimus 
was reduced to lay communion. 

In concluding this dissertation, we would observe that 
the enemies of Christianity do not seem to have perceived 
that the proceedings of the immense majority of the early 
apostates afford a good proof of the truth and sanctity of 
our religion. When the persecutions ceased, nearly all the 
"fallen" returned to their allegiance. And it is a remarka- 
ble fact that no one of these unfortunates, so far as we can 
gather from histoiy, ever traduced the faith he had aban- 
doned. Pliny declares, in his letter to Trajan, that he 
interrogated many of them, and was led to believe tl?«.t 
Christianity was merely an excess of superstition. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE NOVATIAN HERESY. 

The distinction of having been the first of the few Anti- 
Popes who have troubled the Church, belongs to Novatian, 
a Roman priest, born at the commencement of the third 
century. He had been a Pagan, and addicted to the 
Stoic philosoph}', but being seized by sickness, he became 
a Christian. Baptized in his bed, he neglected to have the 
accustomed ceremonies supplied, and hence became irregular 
for the priesthood. His bishop, however, dispensed with 
the irregularity, and he received Holy Orders. When per- 
secution became the order of th« day, Novatian shut himself 
up in his house ; his deacons endeavored to prevail upon him 
to go out and encourage the faithful, but he declared that 
le was tired of the priesthood, and would return to philos- 
ophy (1). This was the man who presumed to dispute the 
Papacy with St. Cornelius, after the election in the year 251. 
He had already sworn that he entertained no ambition for 
the Pontificate, but, scarcely had Cornelius been installed, 

(1) St. Cornelius, Epist. to Fabuos of Antioch. 
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when Novatian, by the connivance of three bishops (1), re- 
ceived episcopal consecration, and was proclaimed by a few 
partisans as head of the Church. His principal assistant, 
and probably the instigator of his schism, was Novatns (2), 
a Carthaginian priest, who, having revolted against St. 
Cyprian (3), had lied to Borne. He was, according to the 
testimony of the saint (4), " Always desirous of new things, 
furious with the insatiable rapacity of avarice, puffed up with 
arrogance and pride, always in bad odor with the bishops of 
these parts, condemned by the unanimous voice of the 
priests as a heretic; he was ever curious, that he might be- 
tray, and ever a flatterer, that he might deceive, but never 
faithful, that he might cherish. He was a torch for the 
starting of the fires of sedition, a whirlwind of tempest to 
make shipwreck of faith, an enemy of quiet, the adversary 
of tranquillity, the foe of peace. . . . The orphans whom he 
has defrauded, the widows whom he has robbed, the churches 
which he has despoiled, all demand his punishment. . . . 
His father died in the street, of starvation, and he would not 
bury the body. He kicked his wife in the abdomen, and 
through the miscarriage became a murderer. And now he 
dares to condemn the hands which sacrificed, when his feet 
are more guilty, since they killed his son." With the aid of 
this worthy coadjutor, Novatian soon secured a sufficient 
number of followers to cause a great amount of anxiety to 
the legitimate Pontiff. One of his first acts was to bind his 
partisans by oath never to return to the communion of Cor- 
nelius (5). He then sent legates to Carthage, bearing letters 
justifying his own usurpation, and calumniating St. Corne- 
lius, but St. Cyprian refused to communicate with them. 
Through all Africa the faithful primate sent letters, exhorting 
all the bishops to remain true to the Papacy, ''the root and 
matrix of the Catholic Church/' and received answers confirm- 
ing the '' necessary origin and just reason" of the election of 

(1) St. Cornelius says that they were " uncultivated and ignorant men, from the most in- 
significant and contemptible quarter in Italy." Ihi. 

(2) St. Epiphanius, Eusebius, and Theodoret, confound the two men ; Sts. Cornelius and 
Cyprian, and Pacian, clearly distinguish them. 

(3) He accused the holy bishop of too great leniency in his treatment of those who fell, 
during persecution, and was destined himself to rush into the other extreme. 

(4) Epi.it. 49, to Cornelius. 

(5) Each one received the Holy Eucharist, and instead of replying " Amen" to the word* 
of the communicator, said, " I shall never return to Cornelius." 
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Cornelius, and his " glorious innocence" (1). Novatian made 
great efforts to draw the confessors and expectant martyrs 
to his side, knowing well how much prestige would be 
gained Ivy such success. Hearing of this attempt, and learn- 
ing that it had not been entirely unsuccessful, St. Cyprian 
sent letters, to be first submitted to the Pontiff, exhorting 
the candidates for martyrdom to remain faithful to unity, 
and his zeal resulted in the return of many perverts. 
Novatian endeavored to win over Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, declaring to him that he had with great unwilling- 
ness accepted the Pontificate. Dionysius answered him 
thus : ' If you did this unwillingl}', as you say, you will 
easily prove it, b}' renouncing the position. For one should 
suffer anything, rather than impair the concord of the Church 
of God. That martyrdom which is sustained for the sake of 
the unity of the Church, is not only not less commendable, 
but is even more so than that which one would undergo 
rather than sacrifice to idols. In this, one suffers for his 
own soul ; in the other, for the whole Church." 

The Novatians were, in the beginning, schismatics, but 
like most separatists, they soon joined heresy to their other 
crimes. Their first error was the denial of the Church's 
power to forgive those who had sacrificed to the idols, or 
even those who had taken out "certificates." St. Cyprian 
says that while he was suffering great anxiety as to what 
course to pursue with regard to these penitents, " behold, 
there arises on the other side an enemy, the adversary of 
any paternal clemency, the heretic Novatian, who does not 
merely imitate the priests and levite of the Gospel by pass- 
ing the wounded man, but even kills him, by taking away 
all hope of salvation " (2). Novatian went so far as to deny 
the power of the Church to forgive any sin committed after 
baptism, although, in after times, his followers so far tem- 
pered the doctrine as to acknowledge the Church's power 
over venial sin. So we learn from St. Ambrose (3) and St. 
Pacianus (4). Another error of the Novatians was the re- 
baptism of their converts. They also condemned second 
nuptials. 

(1) Epist. 45, to Cornelius. (3) On Penance, h. 1. 

(2) Oh the Fallen. (4) Epuit. 3, to Sumpronianus. 
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The legitimate Pontiff, St. Cornelius, held a Council at 
Rome in the year 253, in which Novatian and his followers 
were anathematized. They had already been condemned in 
synods held at Carthage in 251, and in Antioch in 252. How 
Novatian terminated his career, we do not know. His fol- 
lowers asserted that he died a martyr. After denying the 
truth of this boast, St. Pacian (1) says, "And even if No- 
vatian did suffer, he received no crown for his agonies. 
And why not? Outside the peace of the Church, outside 
of unity, away from that mother to whom must pertain ev- 
ery one who is a martyr, hear the Apostle saying of him, 
'Even though I deliver up my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.' ' Though divided in- 
to numerous sects, the Novatians did not vanish in the East 
until the seventh century ; in the West, not before the 
eighth. 

With regard to the cruelty of the Novatians toward the 
"fallen," it may appear that they were not any more rigid 
than were some of the early synods held by the orthodox ; 
that some of the canons of the Spanish council of Elvira (2) 
seem nearly as rigorous "as the Novatian practice. But it 
must be remembered that the Church holds and ever has 
held, that she has received from her Divine Founder the 
power to forgive all sin ; that in the council of Elvira and 
similar synods this power was always asserted, though, 
owing to circumstances, the bishops deemed it necessary 
to exact in certain cases a long and severe penance before 
the concession of absolution. We have already seen, when 
treating of the discipline in regard to the fallen, that there 
were several circumstances in which the Church held her 
rigor in abeyance. But Novatian, or his adherents, denied 
the power itself, just as do the heretics of modern times. 
Socrates tells us, in b. 7, chap. 25, that Asclapiades, a No- 
vatian bishop, said to a patriarch of Constantinople, " We 
cannot communicate with great sinners, but leave to God 
alone the power of forgiving them." And Sts. Pacian and 
Augustine ascribe this doctrine to Novatian again and again. 

(1) Idem, Epist. 2. 

(2) Hold at the commencement of the fourth century. The precise date Is controverted 
but most probably it was just before the persecutiou of Maximian. 
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In the clays of Novatian there was more at stake than the 
mere policy or duty of pardoning the unfortunate fallen ; 
there had arisen a question as to the power of the Church 
to forgive all sin. In the interest of his own sect, Mos- 
lieim says that the Novatians should not be reproached for 
corrupting Christian doctrine, as their opinions did not 
much differ from those of their fellow Christians (1). How 
far this assertion is true, we have seen. It may be painful 
for a Protestant to hear one of his favorite opinions con- 
demned by the Church of the third century, but neverthe- 
less the fact remains. The following passage from the let- 
ter sent by St. Cyprian to Pope St. Cornelius, after the cele- 
bration of the Council of Carthage of 251, famishes an ex- 
cellent summary of the questiou at issue with the Novatians, 
and of the action of the African fathers thereupon. " We 
had already decreed, after mutual consultation, that those 
who had been overthrown by the adversaiw in the heat of per- 
secution, or had so fallen as to stain themselves with illicit 
sacrifice, shoirld, for a long time, perform full penance ; or, 
if there were danger of weakness, that they should receive 
peace when threatened by death. For it was not right, 
nor did paternal devotion or divine clemency allow, that the 
Church should be closed to those who applied for admis- 
sion ; or that those who were contrite, and sought the aid 
of salutary hope, should be denied it, and sent out of the 
world without the communion and peace of the Lord ; when 
He Himself, who gave the law, had permitted that what 
was bound on earth, should be bound in Heaven, and what 
was loosed on earth, should also be loosed in Heaven. 
For when we perceived that another period of persecution 
was approaching, and by frequent and constant signs we 
were shown that we should be armed and prepared for the 
fight offered by the enemy; that we should get ready the 
people entrusted to us by the divine mercy ; that Ave should 
bring into the camp of the Lord every one of the soldiers 
of Christ who call for arms and cry for battle ; we deemed 
ourselves compelled by necessity to concede peace to those 
who had not left the Church of God, and who had not ceased 

<1) Ecclen. Hint., 3ra ant., )>. i;, c. 5; Hist, (lirist., 3rd cent., in notes. 
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from the first day of their fall, to do penance and to lament 
and to beseech the Lord." And in his 52nd epistle to An- 
tonianus, the holy primate says, " We do not anticipate the 
judgment of God, who will ratify what we have done, if He 
finds that their repentance was sincere and entire. If we 
were deceived by false appearances, He will correct the sen- 
tence which we hare pronounced Since we know that 

no one should be debarred from doing penance, and that, 
by the mercy of God, peace can be accorded by the priests, 
we must have regard for the groans of our penitents, and 
not refuse them their reward." 



CHAPTEE XL 

CONTROVERSY ON THE REPETITION OF BAPTISM. 

"We now approach one of the most important controver- 
sies ever developed in the Church — important not only on 
account of the sanctity and eminent position of the parties 
to the agitation, but because of the vital nature of the prin- 
ciple involved. At the commencement of the third century, 
an opinion began to be ventilated that the validity of Bap- 
tism depended upon the orthodoxy of the minister. Such 
an idea was a natural outgrowth from a state of society 
intensely hostile to schism or heresy, if the members listen- 
ed rather to their prejudices than to the calmly logical and 
unerring voice of the proper magistracy. The first pro- 
mulgator of this opinion seems to have beenAgrippinus, bish- 
op of Carthage, who, in a synod of his suffragans, held in 
the year 215, declared, says St. Cyprian (1), that "He who 
comes from heretics, and has not been already baptized in 
the Church, but comes as a profane one and an entire 
stranger, is to be baptized, that he may become one of the 
sheep, for there is but one water in the Church for the mak- 
ing of sheep We also have followed this doctrine, as 

(1) Epist. 71, to Quintus. 
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religious, legitimate, salutary, and agreeing with that of the 
Catholic Church." The new doctrine soon spread into the 
East, and acquired zealous defenders in St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria and Firmilian of Caesarea in Cappadocia. But 
its principal support was found in St. Cyprian. In the year 
256, a synod was lield at Carthage, in which the doctrine 
was so plainly asserted, that the fathers would not deign to 
use the word "rebaptize," but substituted "baptize," for, 
says St. Cyprian (1), " they do not receive anything where 
there is nothing ; but they come to us, with whom are grace 
and all truth, for grace and truth are one." In the same 
year, another synod was celebrated at Carthage, and 71 
bishops signed the synodical letter sent to Pope Stephen, 
begging his confirmation of their decrees. The following pas- 
sage of this letter is interesting : " Many things were trans- 
acted, but we thought to write to you, and to consult your 
Gravity and Wisdom principally upon a thing greatly affect- 
ing the sacerdotal authority, and the unity and dignity of 
the Catholic Church, derived from the providence of God ; 
namely, that those should be baptized, who come to us and 
the one Church, after having been tainted b}- profane water 
among the heretical schismatics." When Pope Stephen had 
read this synodical epistle, he vehemently reproved the errors 
it contained. His letter has not come down to us, but it must 
liave been very firm, and very pointed in its terms, to cause 
St. Cyprian to speak of it as follows (2) : " Among other 
haughty, or not pertinent, or contradictory things which he 
nnlearnedly and improvidently wrote, he said, ' If, therefore, 
any one comes to us from any heresy whatever, let there be no 
innovation beyond what has been handed down to us, name- 
ly, that hands be laid upon him in penance.' ' Baronio, 
and some others, hold that Pope Stephen excommunicated 
St. Cyprian and his brother bishops for their persistency 
in this matter, but the probabilities are in favor of the 
opinion that no such decree was issued. We shall speak 
more fully on this point, when we come to treat the various 
questions arising out of the controversy. Whether St. 
Cyprian abandoned his error or not, we have no means of 

(1) Ibi. (2) Epist. 74, to Pompciits. 
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ascertaining, but it is certain that, through the entire con- 
troversy, he and his friends regarded the question as one,, 
not of faith, but of discipline. 

There are several knotty points in this controversy upon 
the Eepetition of Baptism, and it would be very convenient, 
if we could dismiss the whole question as a work of the 
imagination, as lacking any historical foundation. But 
though there would then be no necessity for grappling with 
some apparent and some real difficulties, truth will not al- 
low us to imitate those authors who have seen fit to reject as 
unauthentic the documents bearing upon the controversy (1). 
It is asserted by these writers that we ought not to credit 
the testimony of Eusebiusin this matter ; that he invented the 
whole history in the interests of the Donatists ; and that, 
again, the Donatists themselves interpolated many of the 
passages of Eusebius referring to it. As for Eusebius' 
working in the interests of Donatism, merely because he was 
an Arian, that is pure conjecture, and not a solid one ; again, 
we know that he really condemned rebaptism, from his book 7, 
c. 2, &c. As for the Donatist interpolations, we cannot acknowl- 
edge them, unless we are prepared to admit that a compara- 
tively weak sect succeeded, in the face of powerful opponents, 
in vitiati ug all the codices of Eusebius' history. St. Augustine 
appears to speak very clearly upon all matters concerning 
the controversy, but his testimony is rejected by those 
who relegate the story to the realms of imagination. They 
contend that the holy doctor only speaks hypothetically of 
the matter, that is, that he supposes, merely for the sake of 
argument, that this history, adduced by the Donatists, is 
true, wishing to present to them (who were so rebellious) 
the picture of Cyprian, who differed in opinion from the 
head of the Church, but yet did not rush into schism. This 
theory is specious, but whenever St. Augustine treats of 
this subject, he seems to feel that it is a fact, one which, for 
Cyprian's sake, he would like to excuse. And in his book 
7, on Baptism, c. 20, he says that "Peter, the first of the 
Apostles, might have thought otherwise than truth demand- 

(1^ Among these theliest is John Albert, of the Pious Schools, professor in the university 
of Pesth, who published, in 1820, a flue work on Select Topics of Church History. 
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ed ; which happened to Cyprian, as all of us, who love him, 
believe, without any reproach to him." Those who banish 
this controversy from the domain of history hold that the 
quality of authenticity is wanting in many of the documents 
upon which we rely to prove its reality ; for instance, in the 
epistles of St. Cyprian to the bishops of Nuinidia, to Quiu- 
tus, to Jubajan, to Pompeius, and to Magnus ; in the Acts of 
the 3rd Council of Carthage, and in the epistle of Firmilian 
to Cyprian. The works of St. Augustine are full of pas- 
sages which show that he regarded the cited letters of Cyp- 
rian as authentic, nor do the}' at all support the supposi- 
tion of hypothesis alleged by the disbelievers in the con- 
troversy. The following, taken from his work on Baptism, 
b. 1, c. 18, would alone sufficiently show his mind : " Great 
proofs are extant in the letters of the blessed martyr . . . for 
iu those days it appeared to him, and to nearly eight}' of his 
bishops of the African Church, that a man who had been 
baptized outside the communion of the Catholic Church, 
ought to be again baptized on his return to the Church." 
As for the celebration of the 3rd synod of Carthage, the 
friends of the imagination theory would find it difficult to 
prove that such synod was not held. In addition to the tes- 
timony of St. Augustine just quoted, we have, iu the 3a/ book 
on Baptism, "I would never believe that in a holy synod of 
his colleagues, Cyprian would utter with his mouth what 
he did not feel in his heart," and the context shows he 
speaks of the 3rd synod. And St. Jerome, speaking of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, says (1), " Consenting to the teach- 
ing of Cyprian and the African synod, he sent many letters 
to various persons in regard to the rebaptism of heretics." 
As for the authenticity of Firmilian's letter to St. Cyprian, 
only negative arguments can be adduced against it, and for 
it we have the positive evidence of Eusebius, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and St. Basil the Great (2). 

The first question arising from the controversy on re- 
baptism is about the threat of excommunication said to 
have been made by Pope Stephen against St. Cyprian. 

(1) Eeelcxmxtieal Writers. 

(2) For a full defence of the authenticity of all these documents, consult Palha : Lectures, 
vol. 1, c. 28. 
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Was such a threat really made, and if so, was it put into ex- 
ecution ? The saint insinuates, at least, that the threat was 
uttered, when, in his 74th letter, to Pornpeius, he asks con- 
cerning Stephen, " Does he give honor to God, who commu- 
nicates with the baptism of Marcion ? Does he give honor 
to God, who asserts that remission of sin is given, among 
those who blaspheme God? Does he give honor to 
God, who declares that sons can be born to God outside, 
from an adulterous and fornicating one ? Does he give 
honor to God, who, not regarding the unity and truth de- 
rived from divine law, defends heresy against the Church ? 
Does he give honor to God, who, a friend to heretics, and 
an enemy of Christians, declares that the priests of God, 
who defend the truth of Christ and the unity of the Church, 
should he shunned?" St. Dionysius of Alexandria (1) says 
that Pope Stephen wrote a letter " concerning Helenus, Fir- 
milian, and all the bishops of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
and the neighboring countries; saying that, for that reason, 
he would not wish to communicate with them. ' For,' said 
he, 'they rebaptize heretics.' " And St. Augustine speaks 
more strongly (2) : " When, therefore, Stephen not only 
did not rebaptize heretics, but even thought that they 
should be excommunicated, who did so or allowed it to be 
done ; nevertheless, Cyprian remained with him in the 
peace of unity." These authors certainly say that Pope 
Stephen threatened the rebaptizers with severance from 
the communion of the Church, but there is good reason for 
concluding that such a decree was not issued. The last 
clause of St. Augustine's testimony, just quoted, is explicit. 
Again, an excommunication of the rebaptizers by Pope 
Stephen would have furnished Augustine with a fine ar- 
gument against the Donatists, but in none of his writings 
against them, do we find a hint of such a thing. On the 
contrary, in the book on Baptism which lie wrote against 
those sectaries, we find, K 5, c. 25, " Stephen had thought 
that they should be avoided who tried to destroy the ancient 
manner of receiving heretics. However, moved by the diffi- 
culty of the question, and being largely gifted with the bowels 

(1) Epist. to Sixtus, in Eusebius, b. 7, c. 5. (2) On One Baptism, against Petttian,l± 
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of charity, lie decided to remain in unity with those who 

thought differently the peace of Christ conquered in 

their hearts, so that the evil of schism did not arise be- 
tween them." St. Cyprian himself, in his letter to Jubajan, 
declares that he has always been in peace with his col- 
leagues, and this would not be true, had he been excommuni- 
cated by the Pontiff. Those who believe that St. Cyprian 
and his fellows were really excommunicated, rely greatly 
npon a passage of Firmilian. in which he says to Cyprian, 
" In many other provinces, there is great diversity of opin- 
ion, and yet on this account, the peace and unity of the 
Catholic Church were not broken. Stephen has now dared 
to do this, breaking that peace with you, which his prede- 
cessors always preserved with you in love and mutual honor." 
But these and similar words, with which the letter of Fir- 
milian abounds, do not necessarily imply an issue of a formal 
decree ; they might well refer to a' mere threat, espe- 
cially when we consider that they were used by an angry 
man. "It is natural to angry men," says Alexandre, in 
treating of this objection, " to speak or write of their real or 
fancied injuries as far greater than they really are. Hence 
the tragic poet sang, ' The angry man utters only mon- 
strosities.' ' The whole tenor of Firmilian's epistle is one 
of impotent rage and disappointment ; he does not hesitate 
to compare the Pontiff to Judas, to accuse him of manifest 
foolishness, to charge him with designating St. Cyprian as 
a " pseudo-Christ," and an " unfaithful laborer." No matter 
how holy the former and after life of Firmilian may have 
been, in this letter he certainly abandoned the ways of truth, 
moderation, and charity, and we may reasonably suppose 
that his anger led him into exaggeration. When we compare 
his assertion (if taken literally) with the positive testimonies 
of Augustine and Cyprian himself, we are forced to deny it 
credence. Koncaglia, in an endeavor to prove that St. 
Cyprian was really excommunicated, thinks that Firmilian's 
declaration may be reconciled with these testimonies by 
supposing that the excommunication was withdrawn by 
Pope Stephen, or by his successor, Sixtus. Before passing 
toother questions, it is well to observe here that St. Cyprian 
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never incurred the stain of heresy, although he erred exceed- 
ingly. He was always ready to bow to the decisions of the 
Church, and again, as we shall soon see, he regarded the 
question at issue as one of discipline rather than of faith. 
The following passage of St. Augustine well shows the sin- 
cere yearning of Cyprian for truth, and his solicitude for 
unity (1): " Very often a little loss is revealed to the Doc- 
tors, that their patient and humble charity, in which there 
is greater fruit, may be tried; either as to the way of pre- 
serving unity, when they think variously on the more ob- 
scure matters, or as to their reception of the truth, when 
they see it declared in a sense contrary to what the} r thought. 
Of these two, we have one manifested in Blessed Cyprian, 
that is, how he preserved unity with those from whom he 
differed. For he says, ' judging no one, or removing no one 
from the right of communion, if he thinks otherwise.' And 
the other, that is, how he received the truth, when found 
contrary to what he had deemed it. If his letters do not re- 
cord it, his merits proclaim it; if the epistle is not found, 
the crown (of martyrdom) attests it ; if a council of bishops 
does not announce it, it is indicated by his being in the com- 
pany of the angels. For it is no small proof of a most 
pacific soul, to have merited martyrdom in that unity, from 
which, though thinking differently, he would not separate. 
For we are men. Hence to relish a thing, when its nature 
prohibits it, is a trial to men. But to love one's own opin- 
ion excessively, or to grudge their ideas to the more justly 
thinking, to the point of breaking off communion and founding 
a schism, or to the point of committing the sacrilege of her- 
esy, is diabolic presumption Having shed his blood, 

but shed it in unity, (Cyprian) attained angelic light through 
the confession of martyrdom, so that, if he did not know be- 
fore what had been revealed, he knew it then, because he 
preferred the tie of unity to the assertion of his own opin- 
ion." 

The question now arises as to the light in which 
the controversy was viewed by St. Cyprian, Firmilian, 
and the other rebaptizers of the time, who were in 

(1) Baptism, against the Donatists., b. 2. c. &. 
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communion with them. Did the}- regard the question 
as one of faith, or of discipline? That they looked 
upon it as a mere matter of discipline, is easily proved. 
In the epistle sent by St. Cyprian and his brethren 
of the council of Carthage to Pope Stephen, we read, 
" We know that some do not wish to lay aside what they 
have once learned ; that they do not easily change their 
minds, but wish, saving the tie of peace and concord with 
their colleagues, to retain what has been practiced amou" 
them. In which matter, we do violence or lay down a law 
to no one, since each bishop exercises his free will in the 
administration of his church, for which he will render an 
account to the Lord." But no bishop is free to act, accord- 
ing to his own opinion, in matters of faith ; the fathers of 
Carthage, therefore, regarded the controversy as one of dis- 
cipline. St. Jerome says that St. Cyprian never anathema- 
tized, but rather always communicated with, those who re- 
garded his opinion as an error ; if, however, the saint had 
thought his practice to be of faith, he could not have pursued 
such a course. These are the words of the great doctor 

(1): "However, if these do not wish to adduce from 

the Scriptures those texts which Blessed Cyprian has left in 
his epistles, concerning the rebaptism of heretics, let them 
know that he never proffered such sayings together with 

an anathema on those who would not agree with him 

And he finished the address, which he sent to Pope Stephen 
on the matter, with these words: ' We have proffered these 
things to your conscience, both for our common honor and 
for piire love, believing that what is religious and true will 
be also acceptable to you, for the sake of your own religion 
and faith ' " (2). 

Blondel and other Protestant writers, and in their day, 

(1) Dialoffite against the Lucifcrians, c. 9. 

(2) If St. Cyprian believed tbat the question was one of faith, the definition of the Afri- 
can synod would certainly have made him a scblsmatie, which is not to be supposed 
possible, if we read his works. He could not be defended because of an example given 
by previous councils, for these did not judge of matters of faith, unless with the an- 
tecedent consent of the Church, or with the will to subject their decisions to the Church's 
judgment In his spistle to Jubajan, St. Cyprian does not exclude a converted here- 
tic from salvation, even though he be not " rebaptized ;" he therefore must have re- 
garded the effects of the old baptism as yet surviving, and therefore he must have 
looked upon the new baptism, for which he contended, as merely a dlsclpi.narv 
practice. It la certain that St. Cyprian did not hold as invalid a baptism conferred by a 
dinner; therefore, we may reasonably conclude that he regarded as valid that given bv 
* heretic. See Triumph of the Holy See, by Cappellari (Pope Gregory XVI ), chap 20 
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some Gallican authors, have contended that, in his condem 
nation of St. Cyprian's error, Pope Stephen rushed into the 
extreme opposite one of approving every heretical baptism. 
How false this accusation is, we can very easily show. In 
his epistle to St. Cyprian, Firmiliau says, " It is quite ab- 
surd for them to deem it unnecessary to inquire as to who 
baptized the person, saying that the grace can be attained 
by the invocation of the Trinity by name, that is, of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." Firnrilian therefore sup- 
poses that Stephen insisted upon a certainty as to the use 
of the proper form, ere he would declare the validity of a 
baptism. Again, we know from Eusebius that the Pontiff 
defended the ancient practice of the Church, and the ancient 
practice was to insist upon the use of proper form and mat- 
ter (1). Again, had Pope Stephen fallen into any error in 
his treatment of the question, Vincent of Lerins could not 
have said that he " crushed the novelty, and sustained the 
practice of antiquity " (2). And it is very unlikely, if Stephen 
had so erred, that the Council of Aries, when it issued a 
special canon against the rebaptizers, would have omitted 
to notice the opposite, and far more dangerous, heresy. 
Finally, if the Pontiff fell into such error, then the C.urch 
had erred through her entire extent, and therefore disappear- 
ed from the earth, which no Gallican, even in the palmiest 
days of his school, would admit to be possible. Certainly, 
at the time of the controversy as to rebaptism, the entire 
episcopacy received either the definition of Pope Stephen or 
the doctrine of St. Cyprian, and both, in the supposition of 
Stephen's fall, had wandered from the truth. The temera- 
rious Launoy, in accordance with his system, which gained 
for him the title of "un-nicher of the saints" (3), drew up a 
series of what seemed to him terrible objections to the 
sanctity of Pope Stephen, and proofs that he had erred in 
the matter of St. Cyprian. Thus, he said, the Church always 
thought much more of Cyprian than of Stephen. Hear the 
praises which the fathers lavish upon Cyprian, and note how 

(1) History, h. 7, c. 3. (2) Commonitory. 

(3) The pastor of the church of St. Roeh, at Paris, used to say, "Whenever I meet M. 
launoy, I make him a profound bow, for fear that he will yet deprive me of mv dear 
St. Rouh." 
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seldom they speak of the Pontiff. In the Canon of the Mass, 
we have the name of Cyprian, not the other. In the ancient 
Litanies of the Roman Ordo and of the Rituals of the 
Churches of Gaul, Cyprian's name occurs, but never Ste- 
phen's. In the Saaramentnnj of St. Gregory and the olden 
Missals, we read a proper Preface for the Feast of Sts. Cor- 
nelius and Cyprian, but there is none for the Feast of St. 
Stephen. Anastasius, the Librarian, in his Life of Stephen, 
mentioning the Constitutions of the Pontiff, is silent as to the 
baptismal decree, as though, at Rome, where he wrote, they 
were ashamed of the Pope's course of action. All these al- 
legations of Launoy simply show that St. Cyprian was more 
venerated than St, Stephen was; how a man of Launoy 's 
acumen could draw from them any argument against the 
Pontiff's faith, is one of the many mysteries furnished by 
the devotees of Gallicanism and by those of many other 
" isms." 

It has been also asserted that Pope St. Stephen decreed 
that baptism was valid when conferred only in the name of 
Christ. "We must at once observe that both ancient and 
modern writers very frequently use the phrase " in the 
name of Christ," when they really mean to signify the 
names of the three Divine Persons ; and the context, either 
direct or remote, will always show, if they are treating of 
sacramental forms, that the names of the Father and Holy 
Ghost are understood. To prove that Pope Stephen erred 
in this matter, it must be shown that he allowed the names 
of the Father and Holy Ghost to be omitted from the bap- 
tismal form, and that is impossible. It is true that a testi- 
mony to this effect can be adduced, which at first sight may 
seem conclusive, but, as we shall show, it must be rejected. 
St. Cyprian received from Jubajan an epistb said to have 
been written by Pope Stephen. In his 73rd letter, Cyprian 
declares that he had read in that epistle a definition to the 
effect that baptism iu the sole name of Christ was valid, 
and he refutes the assertion. In answering this objection, 
we might say, with Alexandre, that the holy bishop of Car- 
thage did not " penetrate the mind " of the Pontiff; that 
Stephen by the phrase " in the name of Christ " meant bap- 
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tism as instituted by Christ, and therefore conferred in the 
proper way. But it is difficult to believe that so perspica- 
cious a mind as that of Cyprian would not have been able 
to penetrate the meaning of the Pope, or that so good a 
theologian would not have recognized the true meaning, if 
it were couched under a common form of expression. The 
most conclusive reply is that the epistle read by St. Cyp- 
rian was not written by St. Stephen. The Pontiff wrote 
indeed to the Primate of Africa, but it is unlikely that he 
would have written, in such unsettled and difficult times, to 
the bishop of an obscure place in the remote wilds, and 
there is no record of such an epistle. St. Cyprian does 
not ascribe it to Stephen, nor say anything which would 
indicate that he regarded him as its author, which he would 
have scarcely omitted to do, had there been any foundation 
for such a belief. 

The opponents of Papal infallibility used to cite this dif- 
ference of opinion between Sts. Stephen and Cyprian as 
favorable to their theory, but how they could derive any ad- 
vantage from it we cannot perceive, since it is evident that 
both parties regarded the question as pertaining, not to 
faith, but to discipline. We may observe, however, that be- 
fore the question of rebaptism arose, St. Cyprian often ac- 
knowledged the rights and prerogatives of the Apostolic See 
in explicit and reverential terms. Thus, when writing to 
Pope Cornelius against the schismatic Felicissimus, who 
had opposed his elevation to the see of Carthage, he said, 
" They dare to approach the chair of Peter, and to bear, 
from schismatics and the profane, letters to the principal 
Church, from which is derived the sacerdotal dignity ; not 
thinking that they (the Koman clergy) are those Komans 
whose faith the Apostle praised, and to whom perfidy can 
have no access." And in his letter to Antonianus, " You 
asked me to send a copy of your letter to our colleague 
Cornelius, that, all anxiety laid aside, he might know that 
you communicate with him, that is, with the Catholic 
Church." Speaking to Pope Cornelius, he says, " We ex- 
horted them to acknowledge and hold to the root and 
matrix of the Catholic Church that all our col- 
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leagues should cling to thee and thy communion, that is, 
to the unity and charity of the Catholic Church." In his 
epistle, ho requests Pope Stephen to use his authority 
against Marcian, bishop of Aries, who had become a Nova- 
tian. And in the entire controversy on rebaptism, he never 
calls the authority of the Pontiff into question, although he 
laments the injustice of the decision. If Cyprian was after- 
wards guilty of disobedience, we can only say that God per- 
mitted it for his correction. That he afterwards came to 
his senses is more than probable, although no documents 
give us the particulars of his recantation. The constant 
devotion of the Eoman Church to his memory, and his own 
sacrifice of life for the faith, would prove that when lie died, 
he was not at variance with the chief pastor of the fold. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SAMOSATIAN HERESY, AND THE COUNCIL OP ANTIOCH. 

Paul, called Samosatenus, from his native place, Samosa- 
ta, a village of the Euphratesian Syria, was made bishop 
of Antioch about the year 262, during the reign of the em- 
perors Valerian and Galienus. Before his elevation he was 
poor, even to mendicancy, but he soon acquired immense 
wealth by means of oppression, sacrilege, and other wicked- 
ness. The fathers of the Council of Antioch, before whom 
he was accused of heresy in the year 2G4, say that he was ex- 
ceedingly fond of parade. "Carried away, bevond all 
measure, by love of parade, and by his arrogance," he bore 
secular dignities, and preferred to be styled a ducenturion 
(1) rather than a bishop. He pompously strutted through 
the forum, openly and publicly reading, and dictating his 
correspondence as he promenaded, preceded and followed 
by an immense retinue; thus, through his luxury and 
haughtiness, the envy and hatred of many were excited 

(1) The text has ducenarius, which can mean either thi» mmm.nH™ „» .„ ». 
soldiers, or a man possessing 200,000 sesterces. commander of two hundred 
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against our faith " (1). His sermons were calculated solely 
to win gloiw and fame for the orator ; hence, continue his 
fellow-bishops, " He scolded and insulted those who listened 
with the gravity and modesty which beseem the house of 
God, and who did not loudly applaud, as they do in the 
theatres, nor imitate his friends of both sexes in their 
shouts and leapings.'' After this, we need not be surprised 
to learn that " He picked to pieces the dead doctors of our 
law, but spoke of himself in grandiloquent terms, not as 
a bishop ought to speak, but like a sophist and an impos- 
tor. He abolished the singing of the Psalms which were 
always sung in honor of the Lord Jesus Christ, and placed 
a band of women in the middle of the church to sing cer- 
tain Psalms in his own praise. And these persons who 

sing Psalms in his honor, call him an angel, come 

down from heaven " His morals could not have been of a 
very ascetic nature, for the Antiochian prelates tell us that 
he was always accompanied by two beautiful women, and 
that he allowed his clergy, if they desired it, the constant 
society of certain females whom they called "Sisters." It 
would seem that Paul's heresy, like many others, could not 
come into the world without the connivance or prompting 
of some members of the fair sex, for it was to please no less 
a personage than the celebrated " queen of the East," 
Zenobia, that he made his first inroads upon the deposit of 
faith. This beautiful and talented princess was a Jewess, 
and from the time of her marriage to Odanathus, prince of 
Palmyra, cultivated the acquaintance of learned men. Paul, 
the Christian bishop of. Antioch, was as erudite as any she 
met, and he possessed a certain eloquence and dictatorial 
manner which captivated her. He was not the man to 
forego the advantages of a friend at court, and the conse- 
quence was an intimacy which led him to please the Jewess 
by disguising the doctrines of Christianity. 

His first and capital error was that Christ did not exist 
before His birth from Mary. When Christ was conceived, 
said he, the Word descended to dwell in Him, and by this 
temporal mission, became the Son. Nevertheless, Christ 

(1) Sunndical Epistle. 
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was eternal, by predestination. The fathers of the Council 
of Antioch say that " He refused to confess with us that 

the Son descended from heaven Nor is this simply 

our assertion ; it is declared more than once in the records 
which we have sent to you, especially where he says that 

Jesus Christ had His origin from the earth having 

abjured the mystery of our religion, he passed to the ex* 
ecrable heresy of Artemas " (1). From this error, Paul log- 
ically drew that of two Persons in Christ, one by nature, 
the other by adoption. Of this heresy, St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria wrote to him, saying, " Thou sayest there are 
two hypostases, and two Persons in the One and Only 
Christ, and two Christs and two Sons ; one by nature the 
Son of God, who was before all time, and one, the Son of 
David, who was not before, but who, by the pleasure of 
God, took the name of Son, as a city takes the name of its 
lord, and a house the name of its builder." Other errors, 
consequent upon these, Paul developed in a list of Question's 
sent by him to Dionysius. Christ was by nature a man 
like ourselves ; the hypostasis of the Word" and the Cruci- 
fied are not the same ; He who hungered, thirsted, labored, 
etc., was not God. His next error was akin to that of Sabel- 
lius, and must have been especially pleasing to Zenobia. 
He explicitly denied the doctrine of the Trinity, asserting 
that the Word was not a Person, distinct from "the Father, 
but merely the efficiency of the Father. Speaking of this 
doctrine, St. Epiphanius says (2) : "The opinion of Paul is 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one God ; the 
Word and His Spirit are perpetually in God, as his own 
word is in the heart of man ; the Son of God has no subsist- 
ence by Himself, but subsists in God. The Word of God, 
coming into the world, dwelt in Jesus, who was a mere 

man. Thus, he says, God is one that one God is the 

Father, and the Son is in Him, as the word is in man." 
The points of difference between the Samosatian doctrine 
and that of Sabellius and Nestorius, are given as fol- 

O) Artemas was a heretic of the 2d century, who taught that Christ was a mere man. 
Eusebius speaks of him in his Met., b. 7, e. Si. 
(3) Heresies, 65. 
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lows by Leontius (1) : " He erred as to the Divinity and the 
Incarnation. As to the Divinity, because he acknowledged 
only the Father. As to the Incarnation, because he assert- 
ed that Christ was merely a man nor did he teach 

the same as Nestorius ; for although Nestorius said that 
Christ was simply a man, yet he acknowledged as dwelling 
in Him the Word and Son of God, who subsists by Him- 
self. For Nestorius erred in nothing as to the Trinity. 
Bnt Paul of Samosata did not acknowledge in Christ the 
"Word of God which subsists by Itself ; he called the Word 
a something ordered, that is, God commanded (as he ex- 
pressed the idea) what He wished to be done through that 
man and did perform through him. Nor was the opinion 
of Paul, as to the Divinity, that of Sabellius. For Sabelli- 
us said that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were the 
same ; he called God a Being of three names, and admitted 
no Trinity whatever ; while Paul did not say that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were the same, but asserted 
that the Father was the God who created all things, the 
Son being a mere man, and the Holy Ghost the gift that 
descended upon the apostles." Paul also erred as to the 
formula of Baptism; at least, his followers did. Hence 
the Council of Nice, in its nineteenth canon, decreed that 
the Paulianists (as they were generally called), should be 
baptized, when they applied for admission into the fold. 
Against the heretical bishop of Antioch a synod was held 
in the year 264, during the Pontificate of Pope Dionysius. 
Among the more celebrated prelates who attended it, were 
St. Gregory of Neo-Cresarea and Firmilian of Cresarea in 
Cappadocia ; St. Dionysius of Alexandria excused himself 
on account of sickness and old age. Paul disguised his 
opinions, and protested that the alleged doctrines were not 
his ; the bishops therefore contented themselves with con- 
demning the heresies, without pronouncing any censure 
against him. But Paul soon began to teach his errors so 
openly that evasion was no longer possible, and in another 
synod, held in the year 270, he was condemned and deposed 
from his see. Then was witnessed the curious spectacle of 

(1) On the Sects, action 3. 
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an appeal to a Pagan emperor, made by Catholic bishops 
against a rebellious brother. Paul refused to yield up 
the temporalities of the diocese to his successor, Doiunus, 
and the bishops of the province applied to Aurelian for his 
ejectment. The emperor entertained the appeal, and gave the 
very just decision that the temporalities should be secured 
to whomsoever the Roman Pontiff and the Christian bishops 
of the Italian province should designate as legitimate bish- 
op of Antioch (1). Sympathizing more or less with all of the 
early heretics, Mosheim (2) tries to justify Paul, or rather, 
since that would be too difficult a task, to cast suspicion 
upon the motives of those who condemned him. He ignores 
any zeal for truth on their part, and supposes that they 
were actuated by envy of Paul's wealth, and by jealousy of 
his influence. If the Protestant historian could bring forth 
any documents or any substantial reasons for this suspic- 
ion, we mignt abstain from accusing him of pure malicious- 
ness, but, as it is, the records of the time are against him, 
and the characters of so many of the subscribers to the Acts 
of the synod are of proven sanctity, that we need do no 
more than refer to him as another instance of historical 
acumen rendered null by party spirit. 

Coming now to an important question which arises from 
a perusal of the decrees of the Council of Antioch, we must 
first draw attention to one of Paul's prime sophisms. If 
Jesus did not become God, he said, He is not consubstan- 
tial to the Father, and hence there are three substances, one 
principal, and two derivative (3). Nosv since it is because 
the Son is consubstantial to the Father, that there are not 
three substances, the argument of Paul is absurd, if he 
used the term "consubstantial" as we now use it. St. 
Athanasius has been said to have believed that the fathers 
of Antioch rejected the word '* consubstantial," and that 
they did so. taking the word in another sense, in which it 
might have been used by Paul, namely, that there were 
three substances formed from one pre-existing materia. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the pre'ates assembled 

(1) EUSEBIUS ; Hist., h. 7, C. 23. TlIEODOKET ; FlltilfS, h. 2, I 35. 
(2J HUt. Christ., sect. C, §35. (3) Flkcrv; History, b.8, u. 1. 
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at Antioch formally taught that the Son of God is equal 
and co-eternal with the Father. "We now proceed to exam- 
ine the question, whether or not the fathers of Antioch re- 
jected the term homoousios, " consubstantial," because Paul 
of Samosata had so abused it as to deceive many, even well 
meaning persons. This term, as we shall afterwards see, 
became, during the progress of Arianism, the test, as it 
were, of orthodoxy, and the opponents of the true doctrine 
on the Incarnation were fond of citing this synod of 
Antioch as favorable to their heresy (1). To show that it 
was a moral impossibility for the fathers of Antioch to re- 
ject the term " consubstantial," it is only necessary to con- 
sider the events which happened at Alexandria, scarcely ten 
years before the celebration of their synod, on account of a 
reported unwillingness of Dionysius to accept the term. 
This holy bishop had been accused, before Pope Dionysius, 
of this hesitancy, by certain Pentapolitans, who declared 
that he " styled the Son a creature, and not consubstantial 
to the Father." Having called a synod at Home, the Pon- 
tiff wrote to the Alexandrian bishop, asserting the neces- 
sity of the term in question. Indignant at the accusation, the 
prelate repelled it in the strongest of language, and to fur- 
ther clear himself, sent to the Pope four of his books, which 
plainly proved that he held the consubstantiality of the Son, 
and received the term homoousion as a test of the doctrine. 
Now, is it at all probable that so many learned and holy bish- 
ops, as were those assembled at Antioch, would, not ten years 
afterwards, have sent to this very Pontiff Dionysius, during 
the life too of the very prelate whom he had ordered to re- 
ceive the term, a synodical epistle which rejected the word 
homoousion ? Again, would not the Antiochian fathers have 
seemed demented, if, while condemning an impious and 
most dangerous heresy, they rejected the very term which, 
of all possible terms, most conclusively indicated the 
one true doctrine ? And how is it that the Arians never ob- 
jected that the term had been rejected at Antioch ? It would 
have been an excellent argument for their cause, they never 

,Sl ?l he . studel l t wm , flnd this question treated most thoroughly in the work of Maran on 
^r 6 J J i} )m ' t V °f our Lord J. C., Manifested in Scripture and Tradition" b.tc » 
We shall merely give a synopsis of this author's argumentation. 
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missed a, chance, and yet they never alleged even a suspicion 
of such a thing. Xo such assertion was ever made until 
nearly ninety years had elapsed since the holding of the 
synod, and then it was made by the Semiarians at the 
synod of Ancyra, in the year 358. And although it was 
greatly to the interest of these Semiarians to prove their 
assertion, yet it ahwoys remained a simple assertion, without 
an attempt at proof. It is worthy of note that Eusebius of 
Cresarea, who certainly was not very hostile to the Arians, 
while commemorating the anti-Xicene writers who received 
the term homoousion, says that he found none who rejected 
it, and in his seventh book he gives us that part of the 
S}*nodical Epistle of Antioch which alone has come down to 
us. And in that portion, nothing can be gathered which 
would give rise to the slightest suspicion that in the lost 
part there was a rejection of the term. Finally, the Anti- 
ochian fathers could not, in their epistle, have rejected a 
word, the use of which they defend in their Symbol (1). 

Those who coutend that the term homoousios was rejected 
at Antioch, rely upon certain passages of Sts. Hilary, Atha- 
nasius, and Basil, in trying to defend their position. But 
St. Hilary does not assert the rejection of the word, as his 
own opinion ; he simply proffers the objection as coming 
from the Semiarians. The same may be said of St. Atha- 
nasius, for, in treating of the objection, he says, iu paren- 
thesis, "as they say, for I have not a copy of the epistle," 
and he shortly adds, " If I possessed a copy of the epistle) 
which they say the fathers wrote, I believe I would find 
several reasons why they may have been forced to write in 
such a manner." As for St. Basil, he certainly says, in his 
52nd epistle, that some excuse may be made for those who 
receive the Nicene decrees, excepting the word " consub- 
stantial," because " those who met in the case of Paul of 
Samosata condemned the term as less apt and convenient." 
If such was St. Basil's opinion, then he showed much con- 
fidence in the Semiarian assertion, but his solitary judgment 
is of little weight when compared with the arguments we 
have adduced. 

(1) This Symbol Is found in Hardouln, Councils, vol. 1, p. 1G39, and the erudite entertain 
no doubt as to Its genuineness. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CONVERSION AND BAPTISM OF CONSTANTINE. 

Eusebius tells us, in his Life of Constantine, that while 
that emperor was marching on Borne to meet the tyrant 
Maxentius (310), and was reflecting upon the difficulty of 
his undertaking, he remembered that his father, Constantius 
Chlorus, worshipped only one God, and that, unlike most of 
the Roman emperors, he was a happy man. Constantine 
therefore resolved to devote his worship to the one only 
God, and " he began," says Eusebius, in chap. 28, " to im- 
plore His aid, beseeching Him to make Himself known un- 
to him, and to extend His helping hand to the present en- 
terprise." Then occurred that signal miracle of the appear- 
ance of a cross in the sky, and Christ's manifestation of 
Himself to Constantine on the following night. Our Lord 
explained the meaning of the miracle to the emperor, or- 
dered him to adopt the cross as his standard, and promised 
him victory. Constantine then sent for some Christian 
priests, and having acquired the rudiments of Christian 
doctrine, was enrolled among the catechumens. The fol- 
lowing are the words of the historian : "A wonderful sign, 
sent by God, appeared to the emperor as he was simply 
praying. If the event were narrated by any other person, it 
would not easily be believed. But since the august victor 
himself told it to us, who write this history, some time 
after it happened ; when, that is, we had become familiar 
with him ; and since he attested the declaration with his 

oath, who can hesitate in believing it ? About the 

middle of the day, as the sun was turning to the west, he 
saw, with his own eyes, he asserted, immediately over the 
sun, a figure of the cross made up of light, and with it the 
inscription ' En touto nilri (In this, conquer). At this vision, 
both he and the soldiers, who were following him on I 
know not what journey, and were witnesses of the miracle, 
were thoroughly stupefied." Many Pagan authors are men- 
tioned by Gelasius of Cyzicus (1), as rejecting this vision of 

(1) Council of Nice, b. 1, c. 4. 
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Constantine as false or imaginary, and as a rule, Protes- 
tants are too averse to any admission of miracles, to receive 
this one as authentic. That Voltaire should rank the story 
among fables (1), is not surprising. If a wish to disbelieve 
be any reason for rejecting an assertion, then those who 
are incredulous as to this miracle are not unreasonable. As 
for any more solid argument against it, the rules of criti- 
cism furnish none. Eusebius is not alone in his narration, 
and even if he were, his authority would be great indeed, 
living, as he did, at the time it is said to have happened, 
and p\iblishing it, as he did, in the hearing of those whom 
he declares to have been witnesses to it. What about the 
oath of Constantine ? What about the coins and medals 
struck by Constantine in commemoration of the vision, and 
which have come down to us ? But Eusebius is corroborat- 
ed by two Pagan authors, one, the famous orator, Nazarius, 
the other anonymous (2). The story of the vision is also 
given by the author of the book on " The Deaths of the 
Persecutors " and by Optatian Porphyry, the poet. Pru- 
dentius, Socrates, Sozomenus, and Theodoret, all agree in 
believing in its truth. And of no small value as an argu- 
ment of its authenticity is the sign of the cross on the mili- 
tary insignia of the early Christian emperors, and on many 
of the public monuments of the day. 

We now approach the question as to where and when 
Constantine received the sacrament of baptism. The great 
mass of authors, until within the last two centuries, held 
that he was baptized at Rome about the year 324, by Pope 
St. Sylvester. The popular tradition in the Eternal City 
has always been to that effect. One of the principal com- 
plaints made by the enemies of Cola di Rienzo in 1347, was 
that he had been guilty of profanation, by bathing in the 
sacred font of Constantine. But the weight of evidence is 
too much for this tradition, and goes to show that the em- 
peror was baptized only at the close of his life, and in the 
suburbs of Nicomedia. The principal defenders of the Ni- 
comedian baptism are Mamachi, Papebrock, Henri de Va- 

(1) Essay on General History, c. 5. 
(2) Their stories are found in the Parisian edition of Pliny's Epistles, of 1599. 
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iois, Pagi, Aeneas Silvins, Alexandre, Mosheim, and Palma.. 
Among the modern approvers of the Roman baptism the 
chief place is held by Baronio. But though it is more 
probable that Constantine's baptism was deferred until he 
was about to die, it would be incorrect to say that he was 
at heart a Pagan up to that time, as some have asserted. 
This accusation must be repelled, before we treat of his 
baptism. As Mosheim notes, the facts, laws, and institu- 
tions of his reign, show that Constantine had embraced the 
Christian religion with his whole soul. All his efforts were 
for the establishment of that faith, and for the destruction 
of Paganism In the interests of Christianity, he changed 
nearly the entire system of Roman jurisprudence ; he rich- 
ly endowed the bishops and priests, and provided in every 
way for the splendor and accuracy of divine worship. From 
the day of his vision, he constantly praised and worshipped 
Christ ; he brought up his children in the faith. It is fool- 
ish to object certain events of his life as abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Gospel. Thus, the killing of his son Crispus 
and the execution of his own wife Fausta (1), his vanity and 
voluptuousness, do not militate against his Christianity. 
Are there no bad Christians? Of no value to the theory of 
Constantine's persistent Paganism, especially when com- 
pared with the known facts of his life, is the passage of 
Eusebius where he is said to have " first merited to receive 
the imposition of hands with solemn prayer " at Nicome- 
dia. For these words do not necessarily imply that only 
then Constantine became a catechumen; there were several 
impositions of hands upon the candidate, ere he finally re- 
ceived baptism. Nor is it at all unlikely that a man in 
Constantine's elevated position would not have been sub- 
jected to all the ceremonies usually adopted at an induction 
among the catechumens ; in which case, the passage of Eu- 
sebius is at once understood. We know from Eusebius 
himself that the emperor was present at the divine services, 
that he kept the Lord's Day and the feasts of the martyrs, 
that he fasted at the appointed times, that he kept the vig- 

(1) Crispus was accused of high treason, and of attempted outrage on herself by Fausta. 
his stepmother. The emperor revenged him by ordering Fausta's death. 
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il of Easter, A-c. ; we know too that lie allowed himself to be 
excluded from all in which catechumens could not partici- 
pate. He must, therefore, have been a catechumen Ion- 
before the journey to Xieomedia, and in the quoted passage 
of Eusebius, the phrase "first merited " applies to the last 
and final imposition of hands before baptism. Arguments 
for the theory of Constantine's continued Paganism have 
been found in the restoration of the temple of Concord at 
Rome, in his decree for the consultation of omens, and in 
the fact that he retained the title of "Supreme Pontiff.*' 
With regard to the temple of Concord, we answer that the 
inscription proves that the Senate and Poman people (S. P. 
Q. P.) restored it, but not that Constantine did so [1). The 
decree as to the consultation of omens proves simply that 
lie could not all at once do away with Pagan superstition. 
He tolerated the augurs by a law of the year 320, which is 
found in the code of Theodosius, b. 16, tit. 10, No.' 1, and its 
words show that he looked upon their system as a super- 
stition. If Constantine was at heart a Pagan because he 
bore the title of "Supreme Pontiff," then so were many of 
his successors, for not until the year 375 was the appella- 
tion dropped by Gratian. From the time of his vision, 
however, he never officiated as Pontiff, nor did he ever sac- 
rifice to the gods. He kept the title, lest it should be 
taken up by some one else in the interests of the dying sys- 
tem, and not from any affection to the office. 

And now for the time and place of Constantine's baptism. 
Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, b. 4, c. 61 and 62, gives 
the circumstances as follows: "In the beginning he was 
attacked by an uneven temperature of the body,°nd then 
by illness. Therefore he went to the warm waters of his 
city, and then he was taken to Helenopolis, where, pausing 
for a long time in the church of the Martyrs, he offered 
supplications and prayers to God. When he felt that the 
end of life was imminent, he thought that at length the 
time had come for him to expiate the faults of his whole 

w) Palina speaks of two inscriptions, one of which is addressed to Constantino hv tho q t> 
0. R.. but contains nothing attributing the restoration to him the o°hor tr ats at thV™ 
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life ; most firmly believing that whatever sin he had com- 
mitted, through human frailty, would be wiped out by the 
efficacy of the secret words, and the salutary immersion. 
Having thought these things, kneeling on the ground, he 
humbly begged pardon of God, confessing his sins in the 
same church of the Martyrs, and in that place he first 
merited to receive the imposition of hands with solemn 
prayer. Thence having gone as far as the suburbs of 
Nicomedia, calling the bishops, he addressed to them these 
words : ' This is the time for which I have long hoped, for 
which I have longed with incredible desire, which 1 have 
asked for with my every prayer, that I might attain salva- 
tion in God. Now is the time when we also should receive 
the sign which confers immortality; now is the time for us to 
be made participants of the salutary seal. Truly, I had 
once decided to do this in the river Jordan, in which, for 
our example, our Saviour Himself received the immersion. 
But God, who best knows what is useful for us, deigns 
that it should be done in this place. Therefore, let 
all doubt be removed. For if God, the arbiter of life 
and death, wishes me to live longer here, and it is decreed 
that I am hereafter to mingle with the people of God, and 
that, aggregated to the Church, I am to partake of her 
prayers with the rest, I promise to prescribe for myself 
such laws of living as are due to God.' When he had said 
this, they performed the divine ceremonies with solemn rite, 
and enjoining upon him what was necessary, they made him 
a participant in the Sacred Mysteries. Of all the emperors 
who have ever been, Constantine alone, &c." There is only 
one way of escaping from this testimony of Eusebius, and 
that is at once adopted by Baronio, firmest of all those who 
believe in the emperor's baptism at Rome. No confidence 
is to be placed in Eusebius, in this matter at least, says the 
father of Ecclesiastical Annals, since he was tinged with 
Arianism, and naturally drew a curtain over the baptism 
by Pope Sylvester, that he might consult the feelings of 
Constantius, the Arian son of Constantine. But Eusebius is 
not merely silent as to the baptism at Rome ; if he were, 
the conjecture of Baronio might demand attention. He 
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positively asserts the Nicomediau baptism, knowing, that 
if he lies, there are hundreds living who can brand him as he 
deserves. Again, how could such a lie be a salve to the feel- 
ings of Constantius '? Was this prince so much more 
ignorant of affairs than the rest of the world, as to be un- 
aware of his father's intense aversion for Arianism ? He 
well knew that he was not following in the footsteps of 
Constantine ; hence, there was no solid reason why Euse- 
bius should, for the sake of his tender feelings, frame so 
tremendous a lie. We will merely allude to Socrates, 
Sozonienus, Theodoret, Sts. Jerome, and Ambrose, as agree- 
ing with Ensebins in this matter, and pass to the arguments 
generally adduced by those who contend that Constantine 
was baptized at Rome. 

Their principal argument is derived from the Acts of St. 
Si/luester, and the records of a Roman synod held in the 
year 324, which assert that the emperor was baptized and 
cured of a leprosy by that Pontiff. But neither these Acts 
nor the records of the synod are genuine. Alexandre (1) 
details many reasons why the Acts should be rejected, of 
which we will give one as a specimen of all. They narrate 
that in the year 315 a synod was held at Rome, at which 
attended 75 bishops, and 109 Jewish priests ; 12 of the lat- 
ter having been sent b}* the high-priest, Isachar, to dispute 
on religion with their patroness, the empress Helena, and 
with Constantine. For, they say, Helena was yet a Pagan, 
but almost converted to Judaism, and was violently angry 
with her son because of his Christian proclivities, and had 
becged him to become a Jew. Is not all this trash '? Pass- 
ing b} r the absurdities, do we not know that, after the de- 
struction r f Jerusalem, the Jews ceased to create high-priests, 
and that the very name of Pontiff had grown obsolete among 
them ? We cannot, therefore, yield homage to the Acts </ 
Sylvester. As for the cited records, they represent a synod 
which was never held. In the first place, they speak of the 
heresy of Photiuus, which did not arise before the year 
343, and treat of it as condemned, while it was not con- 
demned before the Sirmian council of 351. We pass several 

(1) Fourth cent., dis. 23. 
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other intrinsic proofs of falsity, and ask if women, even 
though they were empresses, were ever admitted into the 
synods of the Church ? Yet these records present Helena 
as even subscribing to the decrees. Again, this synod ap- 
pears to have been so lacking in the roughest kind of com- 
mon sense, that no one can believe it other than fictitious. 
Among its canons is this one : " No bishop shall bless the 
marriage of a sacred virgin unless he knows her to be seventy- 
two years of age." Another canon says that "no bishop 
shall be condemned unless by seventy-two witnesses ; no 
priest, without forty-four, &c." In the 13th canon, it is es- 
tablished that " no one shall attain clerical honors unless 
he has first received the sacred veil of marriage at the hands 
of a priest." It is evident then that no value can be at- 
tached to the testimony of such records. The Acts of 
Liberius are also produced in favor of the Roman baptism. 
According to them, Constantius was highly indignant be- 
cause Liberius said that Constantine had been cured of 
leprosy when he was baptized by St. Sylvester. Baronio 
himself admits that these Acts are full of errors, and the 
ancient writers are silent in their regard, although they are 
most diligent in collecting all possible evidence bearing up- 
on the contest of Liberius with Constantius. And why 
should Constantius be specially angry with Liberius for 
asserting that which, if true, must have been as yet fresh 
in the minds of many ? 

It is incredible, say the defenders of the Sylvestrian 
baptism, that Constantine should have been so supersti- 
tious as to put off his baptism, merely that he might receive 
it in the Jordan. And whose example encouraged him to 
defer so important an act to the end of his life ? Besides, 
if he really wished to be baptized in the holy river, why 
did he not avail himself of the opportunity, when he was at 
Jerusalem for the dedication of the new temple ? To this 
we may answer that there was no superstition in desiring 
to be baptized in the waters sanctified by contact with the 
body of Christ. That the waters of the Jordan were often 
bathed in with a religious devotion, we know from Eusebius 
and St. Jerome ; especially on the feast of the Epiphany, 
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the faithful were wont to clou the shroud they wore to wear 
in the grave, and descend into the river to be blessed by 
the priest. A spirit of piety, therefore, and not of super- 
stition, animated Constantino when he wished to be bap- 
tized in those waters (1). As for the examples by which 
the emperor was influenced, the}' matter little, but we know 
mat he was not alone in deferring his baptism, however 
Ave may condemn the delay. Valentinian died a catechumen ; 
Constantius remained one for many years. Nectarius, and 
Sts. Ambrose and Augustine were baptized in mature age ; 
the last tells ns it was common in his time (2). The obser- 
vation upon the opportunit}* furnished by the dedication at 
Jerusalem is of no importance ; we wish not to know what 
the emperor might have done, but what he did. 

But, it is urged, if Constantine was baptized in the year 
337 at Nicomedia, he must have been baptized by Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, who was an Arian ; hence, he became an 
Arian, which is absurd. It does not follow from the fact 
of his having been baptized at Nicomedia, that Constantine 
was baptized by Eusebius, bishop of that city. Had he so 
been, the equally Arian Eusebius of Casarea would gladly 
have mentioned the fact. Gelasius of Cyzieus (3) tells us 
" he was baptized by an orthodox priest, and not, as some 
have said, by some one of the heretics." And the Pagan 
historian Zosimus, in the peculiarly Pagan way of treating 
Christian matters, says that the emperor was purified by 
a Spanish magician ; might it not then, asks Alexandre, 
have been Hosius of Cordova, who was so often in his 
suite, and was very dear to him, who performed the cere- 
mony? Finally, even though we grant that Constantine 
was baptized by Eusebius of Xicomedia, it does not follow 
that he became an Arian, for that bishop had subscribed 
to the Nicene faith, and professed himself a Catholic. 

A reconciliation between the description of Eusebius and 
the theory of the Sylvestrian baptism was attempted by 

(l) St. Jerome, translating Eusebius (Loc. lleb.), writes : " Bethabara, across the Jor- 
dan, where John was accustomed to baptize unto penance. Hence, even to-day, many of 
the faithful desire to be there reborn, and are there baptized in the Ilfe-plvlnR waters." 

(2) Confessions, b. 1, c. 10. (3) SeePnoTii:s, Bibliutheca, Cod. 88. 
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Bianchini (1), who applied the words of the historian to 
Constantine's reception of the sacraments of Penance and 
Confirmation. The phrase," kneeling on the ground, he 
humbly asked pardon of God, confessing his sins," natur- 
ally refers, he says, to confession ; while, among the Greeks, 
it was common to speak of Confirmation as " the divine 
sefd." But this theory, while ingenious, is not solid. 
Eusebius expressly states that Constantine received the 
•sign " which confers immortality," and that phrase applies 
only to Baptism. Again, of Baptism it is properly said, of 
Confirmation it cannot be predicated, that it makes one a 
participant in the sacred mysteries ; that by it one is re- 
born, renovated, &c. ; that through it one is allowed to mix 
with the people of God. Finally, how could Constantine 
have wished to receive Confirmation by the banks of the 
Jordan ? Chrism, not water, is the matter of the sacrament 
of Confirmation. 

So grievous were the suspicions excited in some minds 
by the circumstances of the baptism of Constantine, that, 
when compared with certain events of his life, they led to a 
belief that this first Christian emperor had become an Ari- 
an. A few remarks, therefore, upon the faith of Constantine 
will not be amiss at the close of this dissertation. He cer- 
tainly was cruel to Athanasius and other defenders of the 
Nicene Creed ; he wa undeniably very familiar with the Ari- 
ans, or, to speak more correctly, with the Semiarians ; and he 
may have, as Rufinus says, consigned his last will and testa- 
ment to an Arian priest. St. Jerome, in his Chronicle ; Luci- 
fer of Cagliari, in his book addressed to the emperor ; Sulpi- 
tius Severus, in his History ; Kufinus, also in his History, all 
speak of him as an Arian. And nevertheless, it is easy to 
show that, in his life, and at his death, the faith of Con- 
stantine was orthodox. During his life, the Arians did not 
dare to attack the faith of Nice ; even, in the time of Con- 
stantius, when they tried to do so at Antioch, they declared, 

" We certainly are not acolytes of Arius nor do 

we receive any faith but that delivered in the beginning." 
If, therefore, Constantine was familiar with the Eusebians, 

(1) Historical Notes to Anastasius the Librarian. 
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he ought not be supposed to have been drawn by them into 
Arianism. Again, Athanasius, whom Constantino had ex- 
iled, upbraids Constantius because he does not imitate the 
faith and piety of his father (1). After the death of Con- 
stantine, Athanasius, in an interview with the youngest son, 
Constans, pays the same tribute to the faith of tne parent 
(2). St. Hilary styles Constantius '• a rebel heir of the 
paternal piety" (3). St. Epiphanius says that Constantius, 
" while otherwise pious, and endowed with many orna- 
ments of virtue, wandered in this one thing, that, he did 
not follow the parental footsteps in the faith" (-1). Finally, 
the ancient Menologies of the Greek Church number Con- 
stantine among the saints, and although Rome has never 
approved that canonization, any more than she has the 
popular canonization of Charlemagne b} r some of the 
peoples of Europe, yet the insertion of his name in the 
sacred dyptichs is a strong argument for the orthodoxy of 
Constantine. The combined authority of St. Jerome, Luci- 
fer of Cagliari, Sulpitius Severus, and Rufinus, proving, as 
they all do, at the most, that Constantine was deceived by 
the enemies of Athanasius, is of far less weight in determin- 
ing the faith of that sovereign, than the favorable testimony 
of the saintly hero of Alexandria, who was for so many 
years in th? th-ick of the fight, and had far better opportu- 
nities of forming a correct opinion upon Arian matters than 
they could have possessed. The opinion of Athanasius as 
to the faith of Constantine may be gathered from the pass- 
ages already quoted, and from the following, taken from the 
Epistle to Solitaries : " The father (Constantine), on account 
of the calumnies of the Eusebians, sent Athanasius into 
Gaul for a time, where he would be free from the cruelty of 
those who tried to ensnare him And if he did ad- 
mit Arius into his presence, when he knew him for a per- 
jurer he showed no good will to him, but, the af- 
fair being known, he regarded him as condemned, and as a 
heretic." 

(1) Epistle to Solitaries. (2) Thcodorct, b. 2, c. 4. 

(3 B. I., to Constantius. (4) On Heresies ]\'o. 69. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PUBLIC PENANCE AND AURICULAR CONFESSION. 

"We have already seen that, in the first ages of Christian* 
ity, such persons as were guilty of idolatry and certain 
other grave sins, were obliged to perform public penance 
before they could be restored to the communion of the 
faithful. That this custom was in full vigor in the days 
of Tertullian (born A. D. 150) appears from his book on 
Penance-, c. 9., where he says that penance is a discipline 
for the humiliation of man ; that in its course he should 
be clothed in sackcloth, and sprinkled with ashes ; that 
his soul should be cast down in grief, and his body treated 
with contempt ; that he should nourish his prayers with 
fasting and weep by day and by night ; that he should 
have recourse to the priests, and ask the prayers of the 
dear ones of God. And St. Cyprian (died, 258) tells us, 
speaking of those who had fallen into idolatry, " They 
should pray more earnestly, pass the day in grief, and the 
ni«-ht in watches and in weeping, spend the whole time 
in tearful lamentations ; they should lie prostrate on the 
ground in ashes, be covered with sackcloth • and dirt ; 
having lost Christ for a vestment, they should wish no other 
clothing ; having eaten the food of the devil, they should 
prefer to fast ; they should attend to good works, through 
which sins are washed out, and often give alms, through 
which their souls may be freed from death." But St. 
Gregory of Neo-Cffisarea (210-270) called the " Worker of 
Miracles," is the first author who expressly mentions the 
four classes into which the public penitents were divided. 
They were the weepers, the hearers, the prostrate, and 
those who remained (consistentes). In his canonical epistle, 
written about the year 263, in reference to those who had 
iaten food offered to the idols during the barbarian inroad 
into Pontus, and about whose treatment he was consulted, 
the saint describes, in the eleventh canon (1), the state 

(1) The authenticity of this canon is proved by Nat. Alexander, in diss. 18. 4th cent. 
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of each of these classes. The weepers were kept entirely 
outside the church, and they there besought the faithful 
who were entering, to pray for them. The hearers were 
admitted within the doors, but restricted to a part of the 
nave called Hurt her, where they could hear the sermon. 
The prostrate, though mentioned as a separate class, are 
comprehended by St. Gregory under the same rules as the 
hearers, both being sent out of the church with the cat- 
echumens before the Offertory. The remaining penitents 
were allowed to hear the whole mass, but could not receive 
the Holy Eucharist. Thus we see that the weepers alone 
were, of all classes of humanity, entirely excluded from the 
services of the Church. AVe learn from the 4th Council of 
Carthage, can. 84, that Pagans, Jews, and heretics, were 
permitted to be present up to the Ofiertoiy, in order to 
receive some amount of instruction. This, however, must 
be understood of the time when the Discipline of the 
Secret had been relaxed, for while that system was in force, 
outsiders were rigidly excluded. All penitents wore a 
peculiar dress. The stuff was clean, but sprinkled with 
ashes ; it was of sackcloth or even of haircloth. The hair 
was dishevelled, and so far as was consistent with modesty, 
the appearance of the bod} r betokened contempt of conven- 
tionality. During the penitential course, arms could not 
be borne, nor could its subjects assist at weddings and 
other reunions of societ}\ The time was passed in rigid 
tasting, in prayer, in vigils, and eveiy kind of bodily morti- 
fication. These particulars we learn from the 2nd Council 
of Aries, can. 21 ; St. Leo the Great, epist. 92 ; Tertullian, 
book on Penance ; St. Jerome, epist. to Oceanus on the death 
of Fabiola ; 3rd Council of Toledo, can. 12. 

It ma}- be asked whether this public penance was ren- 
dered more painful by a public confession of the sin com- 
mitted. Certainly, the spectators might easil} T conjecture 
the nature of the sin b}* noting the time spent in penance, 
which would amount to a confession on the part of the 
penitent. Thus, we know from St. Basil, in his canons to 
Amphilochius, that adnlterers passed fifteen years in pen- 
ance, four among the weepers, five with the hearers, four 
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with the prostrate, and two with those remaining to the 
end of mass. However, such conjecture would not be very 
conclusive, for it often happened that humility and fervor 
prompted a penitent to remain in discipline long beyond 
the prescribed time. But sometimes there was a public 
and explicit confession, especially when the crime was noto- 
rious. This we learn from St. Jerome, who describes the 
avowal and penance of Fabiola, a noble lady, who under the 
impression that the adultery of her husband had dissolved 
her marriage, publicly espoused another. When, however, 
the sin was secret, it depended upon the will of the peni- 
tent whether a public confession should be made. St. Am- 
brose, in his Avork on Penance, book 2. c. 10, exhorts to 
public penance those whom shame is keeping therefrom, 
and he founds his argument upon the idea that shame 
should not deter from public humiliation before God, him 
whom shame has not withheld from the private confession 
to a priest. " Should it shame you to supplicate God from 
whom you are not hidden, when it does not shame you to 
confess your sins to a man to whom you are hidden ? " 
This method of reasoning could not have been adopted, 
had public confession been inseparable from public pen- 
ance. Again, the fourth and tenth Councils of Toledo, in 
canons 12 and 10 respectively, decide that no one shall be 
debarred from Holy Orders on account of a public penance 
which was unaccompanied by public confession. Now we 
know that the public knowledge of his crimes would render 
a candidate irregular for Orders. Therefore, since men 
who had undergone public penance were sometimes admit- 
ted to Orders, it follows that said penance was not always 
accompanied by, or even necessarily equivalent to, a pub- 
lic confession. Finally, St. Leo the Great, epist. 238 (alias 
80), speaking of public penance, expressly teaches that a 
private confession to a priest is sufficient, without any pub- 
lic manifestation of the particular crime. Here we take 
occasion to note that in the African Church, at least at one 
period, a public confession of a hitherto unknown crime 
could not take place. For in the third Council of Carth- 
age, can. 32, public penance is absolutely forbidden " unless 
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on account of a public and most notorious crime, knowr 
to the whole Church. With regard to this matter of pub- 
lic confession, we may safely say with Petau, that it was 
never prescribed by the Church, but sometimes allowed, for 
the sake of edification. 

The public penitents received from the priest two kinds 
of " imposition of hands." One was "deprecatory," and 
was given each time they were dismissed, before the Ofi'er- 
tory ; the other was sacramental and " absolutory," and 
was only given when the penance was completed. When it 
happened that danger of death came upon one as yet in 
the course of penance, absolution was of course conceded, 
bnt with the obligation, in case of recovery, of completing 
the interrupted discipline. At the time of their " reconcilia- 
tion," the ex-penitents always received Holy Communion. 
See St. Ambrose, book 2, on Penance. 

From the nature of the system of Canonical Penance, we 
are prepared to hear that few crimes were subject to its 
discipline. We learn from Tertullian, on Purity, c. 14 and 
12, and from Pacianus, that they can be reduced to the 
heads of infidelity, luxury, and homicide. " These three 
crimes are to be feared as the breath of the basilisk, as a 
cup of poison, as a deadly arrow. What shall the contemn- 
er of God do, what the bloody man ? What remedy shall 
the fornicator take ? Can he who deserts Him, pacify the 
Lord ? Can he consecrate His blood who has spilled an- 
other's ? Can he reconstruct the temple of God, who by 
fornication has violated it in himself ? These things are 
capital, brethren, these are mortal." St. Gregory of Na- 
zienzen (328-389) in his ejiistle to Lactones, seeks a reason 
for the Church's severity against these crimes, in their con- 
nection with the prominent activities of the soul : reason, 
concupiscence, and anger. Impiety towards God perverts 
the whole reasoning faculty; anger causes homicide, concu- 
piscence brings forth every species of impurity. Under the 
heading of infidelity, he classes all recourse to magicians, all 
incantations, all invocations to the demon. The first Council 
of Aries, can. 14, subjects to public penance the perpetrators 
of forgery, false witnesses, and calumniators of character. 
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The system of public penance nourished in the Church 
for twelve centuries, and in the last two of its existence, 
although formerly penitents could not bear arms, it was 
commuted for participation in the crusades. (1) Some 
Protestant authors have contended that it was from this 
discipline that arose the Catholic practice of auricular con- 
fession ; that, in fact, the custom of private and secret con- 
fession only came into use when the ancient system of pub- 
lic and general confession was abolished. It is outside of 
our historical province to defend the Catholic doctrine on 
this subject, but we will not enter the special domain of 
dogmatic theology, if we show, by the light of history, that 
ancient writers recognized both private and public confes- 
sion. Origen (185-254), in his 2nd Homily on the 31th Psalm, 
tells all sinners who may think of doing public penance, to 
first confess their sins to a priest, and then act according to 
his judgment. " Seek diligently," he says, '" for one to whom 
you may confess your sins. Try the physician, to whom 

you will expose the cause of your malady that so, 

at length, if he says anything, who first shows himself to be 
a merciful and learned physician, if he gives any counsel, 
you may follow it. If he understands, and foresees, that 
your trouble should be exposed and cured in an assembly 
of the whole church, so that perhaps others may be edified, 
and you yourself easily healed, this should be arrived at 
with much deliberation." Here certainly we find that upon 
the private confession was to depend the feasibility of the 
public penance in a particular case. We may adduce the 
testimony of St. Cyprian (died 258) who in his book on The 
Fallen, speaking of those who had bought certificates of 
compliance, though they had not really been guilty of idol- 
atry, says, " Of how much greater faith and fear are those 
who, although stained by no crime either of sacrifice or of 
certificate, yet, having thought to commit the act, do now in 
simplicity and grief confess this to the priests of God, and 
make a confession of conscience, (sic) lay open the burden 

(1) As to the treatment of the clergy, under the system of public penance, there is a 
variety of opinion, some authors contending that not even the higher clergy were exempt 
from its application. See the dissertations of Cabassut and Coustant, inserted by Zaccaria 
in his Latin edition of Fleury's Discipline of the People of God. 
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of their souls, and receive the healing cure for even their 
little wounds." Surely by th. 1 term " confession of conscience" 
the saint cannot mean a public avowal ; the very word im- 
plies secrecy. We learn from Anastasius the Librarian that 
Pope Simplicius (-167) ordered that on certain days priests 
should be in attendance at the basilicas of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and St. Laurence, on account of penitents and baptisms. In 
the Roman Penitent iale, tit. 8, Pope Symmachus (4 ( JS) says : 
" All whom we receive in penance, are thereby our spiritual 
children, just as are those whom we have taken from the 
font, or whom we have immersed therein, and whom the 
baptismal water has regenerated." This spiritual affinity 
could not be contracted with public penitents merely because 
of their being such ; again, the comparison with baptism 
shows that Symmachus supposes his penance to be the ad- 
ministration of a sacrament. In the Council of Elvira, 
which was held before that of Nice, the 32nd canon 
reads thus : '' It pleased the fathers that if any one should 
fall into a deadly sin, he should do penance rather before the 
bishop than before a priest," which can only mean that the 
Spanish prelates wished public and very grave crimes to be 
referred to the bishop, while hidden ones, which did not 
call for public penance, should be confessed to, and absolv- 
ed by, the priest. The history of the Novatian schism in 
the 3d century also shows that private confession was in use 
at that time. The doctrine of the Novatians is well ex- 
pressed by Chrysostom (1) in the words he puts into their 
mouths : "It is not for thee to give the Eucharist to those 
w T ho have sinned, for there is no other remission" (than by 
baptism). That is, the Novatians held that since the Eu- 
charist could only be received by the innocent of sin, 
the fallen (into idolatry, under Decius) could not receive it, 
for there was no way of recovering their baptismal inno- 
cence. The whole controversy, therefore, was as to whether 
Christ had left to His Church any sacrament, other than 
baptism, for the remission of sin. The fathers of the 
council held at Ptome in the year 254 declared that the 
" fallen," when penitent, were to be forgiven. The mere 

(1) Comment on EpUt. llcb., e. 10. 
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standing in penance for a time could not bring about their 
reconciliation, except as a preparation for the sacrament, to 
be received at the end of the probation. Again, it is certain 
that the quality and length of the public penance depend- 
ed entirely upon the judgment given by the confessor ; nay, 
it depended upon him as to whether or not there should 
be any public penance. As Origen said, in the passage just 
quoted, the confessor had to judge whether " the trouble 
should be exposed and cured in an assembly of the whole 
church," and that judgment could be delivered only after 
private confession. 

The opponents of auricular confession contrive to draw 
considerable comfort from a famous fact in the life of Nec- 
tarius of Constantinople, who succeeded St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen in that see, in the year 389. This bishop, they say, 
abolished in his diocese the practice of private confession, 
and was not therefore condemned ; this shows that the cus- 
tom was derived from human, not divine institution. Pre- 
mising that a note should be taken of this objection as an 
admission that the practice was in vogue in the 4th century, 
we narrate the fact in the" words of Socrates, book 5, c. 19, 
" About this time, it pleased (the authorities) to abolish the 
priests of the churches who managed penance, and for this 
cause. After the Novatians had separated from the Church, 
because they would not communicate with those who had 
fallen in the Decian persecution, from that time the bishops 
added to the church rolls a penitentiary priest, in order that 
those who, after baptism, had fallen, might confess their 
sins to a priest appointed for that purpose. . . . When this 
institution had been in vogue a long time, it was at length 
abolished, in the time of bishop Nectarius, on account of a 
certain crime committed in the church. A certain noble 
woman had approached the penitentiary priest, and confess- 
ed the sins committed by her since her baptism. The priest 
ordered the woman to fast and pray frequently, which 
actions, taken together with her confession of her sins, 
would constitute a work befitting penitence. In the course 
of time, the woman confessed another crime, that a dea- 
con of the church had committed fornication with her. 
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When she had said this, tho deacon was ejected from the 
church, and the people were greatly moved ; not only 
on account of the crime committed were they indignant, but 
because of the infamy and heavy stain put by this fact up- 
on tho Church. When, therefore, on account of this thing, 
reproaches were heaped upon churchmen, Eudaemon, a 
priest, and Alexandrian by birth, persuaded bishop Nectar- 
ius to do away with the penitentiary priest, and to allow 
every one, as he might wish, and for his own conscience, to 
approach the communion of the sacraments." Besides con- 
firming the above narration, Sozomenus, book 7, c. 1G, sa}-s : 
" Since, in seeking pardon of sin, one must necessarily con- 
fess it, it rightly, and from the beginning, seemed to the 
priests grave and annoying to have to divulge one's crimes, 
as in a theatre, before the multitude. Therefore they as- 
signed to this office one of the priests who w;is noted for 
integrity of life, and who was endowed with taciturnity and 
prudence, in order that those who had sinned might con- 
fess their acts to him. Then, according to each one's fault, 
what each should do or suffer, he indicated by way of pen- 
ance, absolved them confessing, each one to exact of himself 
the punishment of his crime." If we carefully peruse this 
narrative, we shall see that Nectarius abolished, not sacra- 
mental and private, but public confession. For it is plainly 
stated that he did away with that office which was estab- 
lished at the time of the Novatian schism, which office was 
no other than of superintending public penance. Again, 
Nectarius abolished that which was causing scandal. This 
was, not the betrayal of the woman's crime by the priest 
who had heard it in the confessional, for neither the words 
of Socrates bear that interpretation, nor does the testimony 
of Sozomenus, showing how the selection of the peniten- 
tiary was from among those noted for " integrity, taciturnity, 
and prudence." The occasion of scandal was, and our oppo- 
nents admit this, the open avowal, on the part of the woman, 
of her criminal intercourse with the deacon. Nectarius there- 
fore abolished the practice which sometimes obtained, as 
we have already seen, of publicly confessing certain crimes, 
according as the permission of the confessor and tho fervor 
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of the penitent dictated. That Socrates understood public 
confession to be the subject matter of the abrogation is 
plain from the remark which he sajs he made to Eudaemon, 
the instigator of the decree : " Whether or not thy advice 
will profit the Church, priest, God knows. For my part, I 
see that to each one is now given a pretext for no longer 
stirring up his neighbor on account of his sins, and for not 
observing that precept of the Apostle which tells us not to 
communicate with the barren works of darkness, but to 
rather reprove them." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

Among the many changes produced by the spread of 
Christianity, that upon the arts is not the least notable, and 
the first effect upon art was a re-establishment of the sub- 
lime. A propensity towards the sublime as an esthetic 
element, modified by the Mosaic and Christian dogma of 
Creation, and by the consequent retirement of Eastern 
emanatism, is observed in the authors of the New Testament, 
and conspicuously in the writings of Sts. Paul and John. 
And although it was reserved for later days to witness the 
maturation of the sublime in the pre-eminently Catholic Dan- 
te, and for still more modern times to be blessed by the adult 
genius of a Michel Angelo, we cannot arise from the perusal 
of Tertullian, Cyprian, or any of the early fathers, without 
feeling that their souls were afire with preternatural elo- 
quence prompted by meditation upon the four great types 
of Christian art, the God-Man, the Virgin Mother, the 
Angel, and the Saint. These four subjects are ever present 
to the Christian, and it is natural to him to externate the 
ideas born in his soul, now by painting, now by sculpture, 
now by music, now by ritual. All religionists, of course, in 
a greater or less degree, experience this tendency, and in 
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accordance with their approach to truth in the conception, 
of divine things, do they arise to the sublime, or sink to tho 
commonplace — mayhap, to the deformed, in their artistic 
manifestations. Influenced by her four great types of art, 
the Church banished from the portals of the sublime the 
deformities of Oriental symbolism, substituting therefor an 
emblematicism which was simple at once and dignified. It 
was only when the days of open persecution had been for 
a while shortened, that the world found that she who 
claimed its mastery in the spheres of religion was also its 
mistress in the domains of art. But oven when she lurked 
in the bowels of the earth, there moved within her the in- 
stinct to present to the eyes and ears of her children the 
beautiful ideas of eternal truth with which she glowed. 
The damp and bare walls of her subterranean churches 
were utilized, the slabs of her martyrs' graves were adorned, 
and the faithful could see around them pictorial illustra- 
tions of the doctrines they believed. Through the long 
and gloomy corridors of the Catacombs, on stated occasions, 
there wended its pious wa} r a torch-lighted procession of 
clergy and of virgins, chanting the praises of the Lord and 
His saints. Arrived at tho chapel designed for the service 
of the day, the Pontiff seats himself on his throne, cut in 
the solid rock, and by his attendant deacons is vested in 
habiliments each one of vvhich has a deep and liturgical 
meaning. For he is about to offer up to God that Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice of the Lamb of God which is the centre of all 
Catholic ritual, and it is the aim of the Church that her 
ritual shall be instructive of doctrine even in its minute de- 
tails. Here too, then, just as, when circumstances shall per- 
mit, she will avail herself of architecture and sculpture as 
a means of instruction, does she seek in her ceremonies to 
impress truth upon the minds of men. The awful and ma- 
jestic rite is begun, and after a series of prayers and cere- 
monies — all excitant of faith and devotion in the bystanders 
— it is consummated amid the tears of man}' who will never 
participate in it again. They will soon receive the mar- 
tyr's crown, and among the causes which, under God's 
grace, will have contributed to the enlightenment of their 
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understanding and to the strengthening of their wills, will 
be those very ceremonies which the Church has used for 
their edification. 

And now for the object of this chapter. That the rites 
of the Church are deeply impressive, many outsiders admit ; 
that some of them are eminently beautiful, all agree ; why 
and how and when they originated, is a matter of dispute. 
It is not within the province of the historian to illustrate 
the meaning of the Church's liturgy, but it is his office to 
investigate a charge of unworthy origin brought against her 
rites. Of such a nature is the accusation put forth by 
Mosheim, one of the most worthy, as he is about the most 
impartial of our opponents in the historical order. This 
author, when treating of the third century, reduces the origin 
of Christian rites to the following causes. The primitive 
worship of Christians was distinguished by simplicity ; in 
fact, it was so void of ritualistic tendencies, that it seemed 
to the Pagan mind to even ignore the existence of God. To 
avert, therefore, the charge of atheism, the Christians intro- 
duced external paraphernalia of which the Pagans were 
fond. Again, among the apparatus of the Greek and Oriental 
worship, the chief respect was paid to the mysteries : to draw, 
therefore, the Gentiles more easily away from the temples, 
our forefathers in the faith introduced their mysteries and 
sacred rites. To these alleged causes, which in last analysis 
are based upon a mere " perhaps," and might, therefore, be 
dismissed by a " perhaps not," Mosheim assigns a more 
specious one. " To these causes, add the study of the 
Platonic philosophy, or, if you prefer, the popular supersti- 
tion of the Orientals about demons, which the Platonists 
had made their own, and which the Christian teachers had 
received from these latter. From this opinion as to the 
nature and propensities of the genii, the origin of many rites 
is to be sought. This idea called forth public exorcisms, fre- 
quent fasts, the avoidance of marriage. This idea dissuaded 
companionship with those not yet admitted to the sacred 
font, or with those who were excluded from communion in di- 
vine things, since all such were regarded as subject to the do- 
minion of some evil genius. This idea, to say nothing of other 
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effects, increased tho annoyances and punishments generally 
imposed upon sinners " (1). And in another place (2), " The 
Christian bishops slightly changed the institutions and rites 
with which the Eomans, Greeks, and other people showed 
their devotion and reverence towards the false gods, and in- 
troduced them into Christian worship, and therefore at that 
time there was but little difference between the public relig- 
ions of Romans, Greeks, and Christians. All possessed showy 
vestments, mitres, tiaras, wax torches, trumpets, supplica- 
tions, purifications, golden and silver vases, Arc." Let us 
now examine these causes which Mosheim assigns as an 
origin of our Catholic rites and ceremonies. Firstly, as to 
the desire of the clergy to attract the Greeks and Romans 
who were used to mysteries. Were such a reason given for 
the present use in this city of New York of a certain pomp 
and ceremonial, supposing of course that they were of late 
introduction, it would not lack a certain speciousness, 
although it would be little complimentary to the intellectu- 
al calibre of our Protestant friends, and would display very 
little confidence in their religious sincerity. But when it 
is assigned to the third century as a motive of Christian 
action, we are asked to believe too much. At that time the 
Church was in hiding. Of what use to the object in view 
would have been the introduction of rites when the Pagans 
were excluded, not merely from the spectacle, but in most 
cases even from a knowledge of the place where it was given ? 
Is it not more logical to admit that as the Church ever taught 
that God was to be adored in external worship, as well as b}' 
internal obsequiousness, so she furnished her children with 
the means of fulfilling the obligation ? And this, from the 
very nature of her doctrine, she was compelled to do, so far 
as circumstances would permit, even though there had 
been no calumny as to her atheism. 

Puerile, indeed, is the charge of imitation in the matter 
of m} r steries. Mosheim could scarcely have intended to 
descend to a play upon words when dealing with so impor- 
tant a matter. And yet, outside of the mere verbal analogy, 
there is no similarity between the Pagan mysteries and 

(1) History, p. 2. c. 4. (2) Ibid., /list. Cent, i, c. i. 
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the hidden dogmas and sacred rites of the Christians. In 
what were these like unto the Eleusinia, the Thyestea, or 
the Lupercalia ? But rooted deeply into the Christian re- 
ligion there were certain heads of doctrine, real mysteries, 
so called because they were too sublime for the caption of 
human understanding. No need had the Christian pastors 
to go outside of their own communion for what they had 
within in such abundance ; no need to go to the decrepit 
and sensual systems of Paganism for what the Redeemer 
had given them in all purity and sanctity. 

Of no greater weight is the assertion based upon the affec- 
tion of many of the early fathers for the philosophy of 
Plato. Deep indeed and all-powerful would that affection 
have been, and weak indeed their respect for Christianity, 
if the Neo-Platonist fathers had been led to so radically 
vitiate the faith as Mosheim supposes. But the theory of 
demonology as understood by the Church, and with her by 
these Neo-Platonists, was far different from the supersti- 
tion of genii, &c, encouraged by ancient Paganism and 
modern Mohammedanism. Her exorcisms, &c, are based 
upon her own theory derived from her Founder, and of the 
truth of which both the Old and New Testament furnish 
abundant proof. As for the frequency of fasts having any 
connection with the Platonic philosophy, we are at a loss to 
account for it, as all Pagans extolled the system of Lucullus 
as above that of the Baptist. But there is a way of account- 
ing for the introduction of any rational system of mortifica- 
tion into the Christian discipline, if we reflect upon the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ. As for avoidance of matri- 
mony, the idea of which Mosheim derives from the Platon- 
ic affiliations of the early Christians, the veriest tyro in 
sacred science knows that the Church holds marriage to be 
a sacrament, and therefore holy, but that, with St. Paul, she 
teaches that in particular cases the celebitic state is preferable. 
Nor is there any Platonic sympathy displayed in the dis- 
continuance of association with the excommunicated, which 
the ancient discipline so rigidly inculcated ; it is rather in 
accordance with the command of St. Paul whereby we were 
not even to give the compliment of salute to a heretic. 
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The entire theory of Mcslieim in this matter is based up- 
on the supposition that because there exists a similarity 
between the Christian rites and those of Paganism, there- 
fore the more modem system drew such institutions from 
the other. "Similitudes are not to be urged in all points" 
is a very good maxim, but the points of assumed similarity 
should at least be tangible, and not merely fancied. Now 
there is no more likeness between the rites of Catholicism 
and those of Paganism as practised in Rome, Greece, and 
Egypt, especially when we consider the symbolic meaning 
of the ceremonies, than exists between them and those which 
were once in vogue in the temples of the Monteznmas. 
And even if we discovered a well-founded similarity, Ave 
could not logically infer a connection, if there were other 
ways of accounting for the origin. Palma (1), in treating 
of this subject, presents Mosheim as very neatly undermin- 
ing his own position in another part of his works (2), 
where he expressly contends that because similarities are 
found between the Christian and Jewish customs, it by no 
means follows that the Church modelled her discipline up- 
on the form of that of the Synagogue. '• I easily believe," 
says Mosheim, " that the Christians established many cus- 
toms which were in use in the Jewish assemblies, and that 
therefore it would not be rash to say that the Church is 
similar to the Synagogue. But this similarity by no means 
shows that the Christians took from the Jews those things 
which are like in form to the Jewish worship. For since 
the same end was proposed by the Jews and Christians in 
frequenting their houses of worship, it could not but neces- 
sarily happen that sometimes the Christians would do the 

same things as the Jews did the divine law was to 

be publicly promulgated, and explained; the people were to 
be excited by sermons and exhortations, and to be taught ; 
hymns were to be sung and prayers recited. For no relig- 
ious assemblage, convened for divine worship, can lack these 
things The nature of things demanded these insti- 
tutions, without which religion could not subsist ; not, how- 

(1) Hist. EccU c S3. (2) Tmt. Hint. MaJ., sac. 1, p. 2, g 9. 
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ever, the desire, which they are said to have had, of imitat- 
ing the Jews." 

Several Catholic writers assign a Pagan origin to many 
of our rites, though not prompted by the spirit of con- 
tempt which actuated Calvin, the Centuriators of Magde- 
burg, Conyers Middleton, Buddeus, Mosheim, &g. Among 
such we regret to notice Gerson, Raynaud, Petau, Noel 
Alexandre. But all rely upon the similarity which they 
find between the Christian and Pagan rites, which argu- 
ment, as we have seen, is not conclusive. As well might it 
be said that since both Pagans and Christians eat and 
drink, live under roofs, and cover their bodies, therefore 
the latter do so in imitation of the former. There are some 
things which men are impelled by nature to do, and in 
which they need no teacher. Just so, many of the sacred 
ceremonies come into use instinctively, without any exam^ 
pie being necessary from the more ancient religions. Thus 
nature prompts men to use for the honor of God those 
things of earth which seem to speak of goodness, of purity, 
and of glory. Hence in nearly all religions the use of 
flowers and lights. Even Puritanism sought, for a time, to. 
manifest by external signs the spirit of its doctrine. The 
very simplicity of its worship, the barrenness of its temples, 
the primness of countenance and severity of costume of its 
followers, all were so many ritualistic expressions of the 
sombreness of the Deity it adored. On the contrary, the 
Catholic religion, being pre-eminently one of joy, of love, and 
of filial confidence, in a God who had given so many and 
such proofs of love to man, naturally sought to express its 
feelings by the use of everything in nature and in art which, 
otherwise legitimate, might enhance the devotion of its 
children. Nature, and not Paganism, was its teacher. 
There are certain passages of Gregory of Nyssa and of 
Theodoret (1) which seem to give weight to the theory of 
our opponents. But they only go to show that as the Pa- 
gans on certain days celebrated the memory of their gods 
and heroes, so the Christians assigned other days to the 
memory of the saints. The same might be alleged of tem- 

(DBaronio, year 44, num. 86. 
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pfes, b\t no one contends that we owe to Pagans the idea 
of a place of worship. The origin of saints' days flows 
naturally from the Catholic dogma of their veneration, and 
traces of such may be found in the Old Testament, without 
recurring to Gentile sources. But granted that the Church 
wished to substitute her own feasts for those of the Pagan 
world, wherein is strengthened the theory we combat? 
Some ancient fathers (1), commenting upon the words of 
St. Paul, Gal, 4, 10, " You observe days and months, etc.," 
ask themselves whether the Christians imitated the Jews 
in the establishment of feast-days, and answer with a deni- 
al, because of the diversity of end proposed in each case. 
St. Jerome says (2), " We do not celebrate the Pasch of 
the unleavened, but of the resurrection and the cross ; nor 
have we, according to the rule of Israel, seven weeks in Pen- 
tecost, but we venerate the advent of the Holy Ghost." The 
same father answers our opponents, when he says to Vigi- 
lantius, " That was done for the idols, and is therefore de- 
testable; this is done for the martyrs, and is therefore to 
be received." And St. Augustine (3), " When these are 
shown to God, in accordance with His inspiration and teach- 
ing, it is true religion ; but when to the demons, in accord- 
ance with their impious pride, it is a baneful superstition. 
It may be interesting to notice some of the rites which 
we are said to have derived from the Pagans. We shall 
confine ourselves to those which in themselves are the 
most important, or which have been placed in this category 
by authors of celebrity (4). The pious Gerson so insists as 
to the Purification of the Blessed Virgin (5), the ancient 
Romans being accustomed to carry candles in honor of a 
certain goddess, and in the purification of the cit}\ The 
learned Erasmus, Melancthon, and Gravati, derive the 
Christian idea of excommunication from the same source. 
Polydorus Yergilius thus treats the constitution of oui 
hierarchy and our ecclesiastical polity ; especially our cus- 

(1) ORlGE.\,.iy. Cch-u,\ B.8. Oirysostom, horn. C3. 

(2) Ad. Apoxt. U>c. (3) Ep. 49. al. 102, qu. 3, n. 18. 

(4) The reader who is anxious for more Information will find an abundance in the valua. 

ble dissertation of the Jesuit Peter Lazeri, Inserted by Zaecaria in his Latin edition <• 

Fleury's discipline of God's People, published at Venice in 1782. ,on v 

(5) Tom. III., p. 474. 
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torn of kissing the foot of the Supreme Pontiff and the hand 
of a bishop ; also, the " Ite, missa est" at the end of Mass. 
Buddeus classes together our Canonization of Saints and 
the Gentile apotheosis of heroes. Angelo Eocca gives a 
Pagan origin to our prayers for the dead. Piaynaud (1), 
does the same with vigils, the placing of holy water at 
the doors of churches, Rogation Days, the prohibition of 
marriage at certain periods. Now of all these instances of 
an apparently Pagan origin on the part of our rites, there 
is not one to which, with more probability of accuracy, 
should not be assigned as source one of the following : either, 
nature, of which we have already spoken ; the institutes of 
the Jews ; the words of the Scriptures ; or Catholic dogma 
as naturally calling for it. And here again we must insist 
upou the weakness of an argument drawn from a similarity 
of rites. If such a reasoning were permissible, then we 
ought to style even the Sacrament of Baptism an imitation 
from Paganism. For, as Tertullian says of the devil (2), 
" He also immerses some, and promises his believers and 
faithful ones an expiation from the font," and to extend the 
parallel to matters of which Christ is certainly the Author, 
" the devil also celebrates the offering of bread, and has his 
virgins and his continent ones." 

Those who assign a Pagan origin to a single one of the 
Christian rites must lay aside any acquaintance with the 
feelings of our ancestors in the faith towards the Gentiles. 
It is no exaggeration to say that they held the Pagan system 
in utter execration, and that they harbored a holy fear lest 
by any contact with anything belonging to the pest, they 
should contract some deadly evil. How then are we to sup- 
pose that they would willingly incorporate into their very 
economy of worship, the rites of the priests of Baal ? Again, 
we know that of old the fathers had to bear the reproach of 
having no temples, no images, no altars ; that Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, Athenagoras, Minutius, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, all seem to concede the truth of the accusation. 
Did they really possess no temples before the year 230, as 
Tillemont contends, and no images, as Petau and Noel 

(1) Iletorocl. Spirit, part 1, p. 109. (2) De Pr-acscript., c. 41. 
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Alexandre hold ? Then why did they not have those things 
which so soon afterwards came to be regarded as useful to 
the service of God ? It must have been because they 
wished to have nothing in common with the Gentiles, whose 
temples, altars, and sculptured ornaments were everywhere 
visible. As Pet.au rightly observes (1), " Since as yet the 
Pagan superstition was navigating under full sail, in those 
first days of the Church, it was deemed better to suppress 
and omit many things, which were in themselves not use- 
less and even proper; for there was danger lest the parade of 
certain rites would give offence, bearing, as they did, some 
similarity to those in use by the Pagans." If this be so, 
can we believe that the fathers deliberately adopted the 
Gentile ceremonies ? And how stands the case if we partly 
differ from Petau, and hold that in many churches the use 
of images was known ? How is it, if we hold with Medus 
and Bingham that temples existed before the year 230 ? 
And how, when it is contended that the existence of altars 
flows necessarily from the Catholic dogma of the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice ? Surely in this supposition, there must be 
some way of accounting for the silence of the fathers when 
accused of having neither temples, altars, or images. Bona (i2) 
thinks it was because the sanctuaries of the Christians were 
hidden and modest. Petau holds that they were silent as to 
the altars because these were temporary, not permanent. 
Noel Alexandre (3) finds a reason in the repugnance of the 
early Christians to the theory of the Pagans that an image, 
when consecrated, became the god himself (4). We can 
only believe, in the supposition that the fathers were pos- 
sessed of temples and images (of altars there can be no 
doubt), that so profound was their detestation of eveiything 
Gentile, they wished, as far as possible, to remove from 
their rites every similarity to those of the hated supersti- 
tion. T\ T e cannot therefore suppose them guilty of the adop- 
tion of Pagan ceremonies. 

(1) Incarnation, b. 15. c. 13, No. 3. (2) Liturgy, b. 1. c. 19. 

(3) Cent. VIII., diss. 6. (4) Mixctics Felix in Octav. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

Flavius Claudius Julianus, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, was born in the year 331. Although baptized and 
educated as a Christian, he became a Pagan when quite 
young, but kept the perversion a secret. Constantius II. 
was very suspicious of him, and often imprisoned him, but 
in the year 355, he proclaimed him Caesar, and gave him 
the hand of his sister Helena. Having defeated the 
German invaders of Gaul, and driven them across the 
Rhine, Julian became the idol of the soldiery, and when, in 
360, Constantius ordered him to send his best troops for a 
campaign against Persia, they proclaimed him emperor. 
He was marching on the capital, when the death of Con- 
stantius left him undisputed master of the empire. It was 
only then that he openly avowed his abandonment of Christi- 
anity, and entered upon a course of persecution. But his 
system was quite different from that adopted by the olden Pa- 
gan emperors; he aimed rather at undermining Christianity 
than at openly persecuting its votaries. He did not com- 
pel people to sacrifice to the gods ; he rather enticed them 
to do so. Thus, he ordered his statue to be surrounded by 
images of the gods ; then the Christians found themselves 
in a dilemma. If they paid it any sign of respect, the hom- 
age was regarded by him and his partisans as given also to 
the idols ; if they refused the token, they could be held for 
treason. On one occasion, some soldiers had burnt incense 
before the imperial image, in gratitude for a gift of pocket- 
money. When they discovered what was then imputed to 
them, they rushed to the palace, and before the eyes of Ju- 
lian, they flung the coins out of the windows, protesting 
themselves Christians, and ready, if necessary, for martyr- 
dom. The enraged emperor ordered them to be beheaded, 
but, recovering his usual subtlety, and envying them such 
glory, he commuted the sentence to exile. Another means 
of annoying the faithful, and of corrupting the integrity of 
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the weak-minded — one which has proved, in modern 
times, far more successful than bloody persecution — was 
adopted by the imperial philosophastor. Under the reigns 
of the late emperors the Christians had arisen to the high- 
est posts of the state, both civil and military, and in the 
great republic of letters, they had shone with a glory which 
far surpassed that of their Pagan compeers. Wo do not 
read that he entirely forbade the army to the faithful — their 
prowess was as serviceable to the state in those days as it 
is in more modern times — but the higher posts were to be 
opened to them no longer. They were to be shut out also 
from the great world of literature ; probably he hoped to be 
able one day to reproach them with their ignorance, as more 
modern persecutors have done in the case of their victims. 
He promulgated a law, in accordance with which, the chil- 
dren of Christians could receive no academic education. 
Upon the consequences of such a law, no comment is nec- 
essary ; the reader's acquaintance with modern English 
and Irish history is sufficient to enable him to form a cor- 
rect opinion upon them. If Julian thus looked forward to 
the mental degradation of future generations, it is not sur- 
prising that he at once interdicted to Christians all entrance 
into the judiciary, or even the bar. But he was not content 
with these open attacks upon the faith ; he descended to 
puerilities, which, even if successful, could have had no 
effect upon the victims. Thus, he ordered the food, exposed 
for sale in the markets of Constantinople, to be mixed with 
that which had been offered to the idols. When the faith- 
ful discovered the fraud, they subsisted as best they could 
on what they had at home, and Julian, probably fearing the 
market-women, put a stop to the trick. At Antioch, his 
agents poured the " water of purification" (aqua lustralis) 
from the temples into all the wells, but the Christians used 
the wells, remembering perforce the words of the Apostle, 
1 Cor. 10, " Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking 
no questions for conscience's sake." 

Julian was also guilty of violent acts of insult to Christi- 
anity. At Antioch, he broke into the magnificent basilica 
constructed by his uncle, urinated on the altar, and carried 
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the Sacramental vessels to his treasury. He ordered the 
worship of Apollo to be revived iu the wood of Daphne, 
wherein reposed the relics of the martyr-bishop of Antioch, 
Babyla, and the people solemnly transferred the body to the 
city, singing, with the Psalmist, confusion to all the adorers 
of idols. He threw down the statue at Cresarea Philippi, 
which had been erected to Christ by the woman cured of a 
bloody flow, and put up one of himself (1). Although Juli- 
an preferred to use insidious rather than aggressive means 
for the overthrow of Christianity, there were several mar- 
tyrdoms during his reign. Publia, an abbess, Juventin, 
Maximin, and Artimius, are mentioned by Theodoret as dying 
for the faith. If not by his order, at least with the conniv- 
ance of Julian, the Pagans of Ascalon ripped open the 
bowels of many priests and nuns, and filling them with grain, 
threw the multilated and quivering frames to hogs to be 
devoured. At Arethusa, the bishop, Mark (2) who had once 
saved the life of Julian, was subjected to many and grievous 
vexations. The regard which Julian had for the lives of 
his Christian subjects, and for his own laws of toleration, 
may be known from his having exiled a Pagan prefect who 
had presumed to upbraid some other Pagans for killing 
some Christians. The apostate tried hard to win over Sts. 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzen, and made the latter's 
brother, Caesarius, prefect of the imperial treasury. But 
the two saints spurned all bribes and solicitations for them- 
selves, and influenced Csesarius to do likewise. It is nota- 
ble that although Julian affected a profound contempt for 
Christians, whom he designated as "Galileans," yet he never 
ceased to propose their purity as a model to his Pagan 
priests. 

The most important event of Julian's reign was the at- 
tempted restoration of the great temple at Jerusalem, in 
order to falsify the prediction of our Lord. About 300 
years had passed since the destruction of the temple by 

\.i Sozomenus relates that the statue of Julian was immediately struck by lightning, and 
demolished. The people collected the fragments of the statue of our Lord, and reverently 
placed them in the main church. 

(2) Mark was at one time an Arian, but he must at this time have again become orthodox, 
for St. Gregory of Nazianzen and Theodoret are strong in his praise, when speaking of this 
part of his life. 
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Titus, when the apostate, aided by the Jews, set about his 
tusk. But all his eilVrts only served to further verify the 
prophecy of Christ. We shall take occasion to speak more 
fully of this matter at the close of our dissertation. Al- 
though the destruction of Christianity was the main object 
of Julian's reign, he was compelled by exigencies of state to 
pause in his work in the year 363. The war with Persia 
claimed his attention ; therefore, swearing to finish the ruin 
of the Church on his return, he made his preparatory sacri- 
fices to the gods, and set out on what proved his last cam- 
paign. 'With his usual intrepidity, he was leading a charge, 
in the very first battle, when he was mortally wounded by 
an arrow. According to Theodoret and St. Gregory of 
Nazianzeu, he threw some of his blood towards Heaven, 
crying, " Galilean, Thou hast conquered." Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus says nothing of this incident, but his silence casts 
'to improbability upon the story. Nazianzeu knew Julian 
thoroughly, having studied with him at Athens, and been 
on terms of intimacy with him, and he certainly deemed the 
bitter words consonant with the character of the dying man 
And it is natural that Ammianus, a Pagan, should have 
hesitated to report this avowal of defeat on the part of his 
hero, especially since the Pagans had just been flattering 
themselves on the approaching ruin of the Christian religion, 
for the edict of persecution had already been sent into Af- 
rica. The last moments of Julian were spent in an inter- 
view with Maximus, a philosopher and magician, to whose 
influence was due, more than to anything else, his apostasy. 
This '-philosopher" had involved the ardent young man, 
when a student of 24 years of age, in the mysteries of as- 
trology ; he attached him to himself by flattering his ambi- 
tion, and prognosticating for him a universal empire. Lead- 
ing him to believe in the theory of metempsychosis, he 
persuaded him that the soul of Alexander the Great resided 
in his body ; hence, perhaps, much of his rash intrepidity in 
battle, anil hence, certainly, much of his love of Paganism. 
When Julian died, he was only 32 years of age. 

Since the character of Julian was a mass of contradictions, 
it is not strange that writers have formed upon him very 
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different judgments. Chastellux, the author of the treatise 
on " Public Happiness," says of him, " Sometimes Julian 
essays to copy Marcus Aurelius, sometimes Trajan, and 
again Alexander. His works are those of a sophist and of 
a rhetorician. In his habits, he is a Stoic ; in the temple 
he is an idolater, and in his cabinet, a bad Platonist, seek- 
ing to corrupt the doctrines of that sect by an unworthy 
alliance with magic." The following portrait, drawn by St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, is as interesting as it is reliable : 
"Most persons only knew Julian after he made himself known 
by his actions, and by his abuse of absolute power ; but I 
knew him from the time of our acquaintance at Athens, and 
I never found a sign of good in him. He ever rolled his 
eyes from side to side, and had a ferocious aspect. He 
could not keep his limbs at rest, he was continually dis- 
tending and contracting his nostrils, in sign of anger or of 
contempt, and he was constantly addicted to sharp sayings 
and cool buffooneries. His laugh was a bellow. He would 
at the same moment grant or refuse a favor with equal ease, 
talked without rhyme or reason, put inopportune questions, 
and gave answers far from- the point. But why do I enter 

into such detail as to his exterior? those who 

were with us (at Athens) can witness, that, when I noted 
his characteristics, I said that the Roman state was nourish- 
ing a very dangerous serpent. So I said, hoping, at the 
same time, that I was deceived ; and without doubt, it were 
better that I had been, and the earth not been desolated by 
so many evils." Le Beau, in his History of the Lower Em- 
pire, thus speaks of Julian : " "We can perceive in his soul 
every play of vanity. As greedy of glory as the miser is of 
riches, he seeks it in the smallest of objects. His temper- 
ance is pushed to extremes, and becomes a theatrical virtue. 
A great portion of his subjects never received any justice 
from him ; had he truly been the father of his people, he 
would have ceased to hate the Christians, and would not 
have made war upon them from the moment he became 
their emperor. He spared their lives only in his words and 
edicts. Julian is the model for such persecuting rulers as 
wish to escape reproach by an appearance of sweetness and 
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equity." From what has been said, it can be readily seen 
that the Christians of his day had some excuse for identify- 
ing Julian with the persecutor mentioned in an enigmati- 
cal manner in the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse (1). 

Wo now come to the principal event in the life of Julian, 
his failure in the attempted rebuilding of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. The apologists of Christianity have always drawn 
au argument to prove its divinity, from its miracles and 
from the fulfilment of the prophecies connected with it. To 
this latter class belongs the argument deduced from the 
destruction of the Jewish temple by Titus. It came to the 
mind of Julian that by rebuilding this temple, he would 
render void the prophecy of Christ, and thus shake the 
Christian system to the core. But God ordained that he 
was not to succeed. All that money could produce was at 
hand, the Jews flocked from all parts to aid in the work, 
and in a short time the new foundations were well under 
way. But suddenly, there burst from the bosom of the 
earth a sea of fire, which drove the workmen from their 
labor, and consumed all the preparations for the task. The 
reality of this event is impugned by many Protestant au- 
thors, and by all the foes of the miraculous. It is for us to 
show that our reasons for believing the above to be an incon- 
testable fact of history, are solid and convincing. And first, 
•we have the testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus (d. 395), 
a Pagan, a courtier and admirer of Julian, and a fellow- 
soldier, who, speaking of Julian's widespread activit}', says 
that, " wishing to perpetuate the memory of his reign by 
the magnitude of his works, he thought to restore, at an 
immense outlay, a certain magnificent temple at Jerusalem, 
which, after many destructive combats during a siege by 
Vespasian and Titus, had with difficulty been captured ; 
and he assigned the task to Alypius of Antioch, a former 
pro-prefect of Britain. While, therefore, Alypius was en- 
ergetically pushing the affair forward, with the assistance 
of the rector of the province, there burst forth, at the foun- 
dations, fearful masses of flames, which, by their frequent 

(1) The Abb6 Baudouin, iu an explanation of the Apocalypse, published at Paris, in 17*1, 
contends that the Greek terra apostate*, now Julian's distinctive surname, Rives exactly 
the number C6G, according to the numerical value of the letters, as assigned by the Greeks. 
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assaults, rendered the place inaccessible, burning up the 
laborers as often as any approached. In this manner, the 
element obstinately repelling them, an end was made to the 
design." 

Is it likely that a man in the position of Marcellinus 
would have published a fact so triumphant for the Chris- 
tians, had he been in the slightest doubt as to its truth ? 
Again, St. Cyril was almost on the spot at the time, for he 
was then bishop of Jerusalem. Socrates (1) says of him, 
''At that time, Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, mindful of the 
prophecy of Daniel, which Christ confirmed in the Holy 
Gospels, plainly predicted to many hearers that, in a short 
time, not one stone above another should remain of that 
temple, and thus would the oracle of the Saviour be ful- 
filled." Socrates is confirmed by Rufinus. This passage 
shows us that the Christians of the Holy City fully appre- 
ciated the motives of Julian, and when Socrates speaks of 
the prediction of St. Cyril, he plainly proves that, a short 
time after it, must have occurred some event which, by de- 
stroying what had remained of the ancient foundations of 
the temple, fulfilled the Biblical prophecy. Another testi- 
mony to the truth of this miracle is found in St. Ambrose's 
reprimand to Theodosius for wishing to compel Christians 
to rebuild a Pagan temple. ''Hast thou not heard, em- 
peror," he said (2), "that when Julian ordered the temple 
of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, those who were doing the work 
were burnt by divine fire ? Dost thou not beware, lest it 
may do so now? " and St. John Chrysostom, speaking of 
the miracle, says (3), " The emperor Julian, although he 
was so madly devoted to the design, yet feared, that if he 
proceeded any further therein, the fire would descend upon 
his own head; and, with all his people, he ceased from the 
work. And now if you go to Jerusalem, you will see the 
bare foundations, and if you ask the reason, you will hear 
only this : ' We are all witnesses to this thing ; in our day, 
only a little whil" ago, it happened ; reflect upon the won- 
derful victory. This did not occur under the pious Caesars, 

(1) History, h.3, c. 20. (2) Epist. 11, to Ihcodosius. 

(3) Oration against Jews and Gentiles. 
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lest some might say that the Christians'coming had perfect- 
ed the work ; but ic happened when we were in affliction, 
when all liberty was withdrawn, when Paganism flourished, 
when the faithful were either hiding at heme or had fled into 
the solitudes and avoided the open places. It happened, in 
fine, so that there would be left no pretext to impudence.' " 
Looking over these testimonies ci Sts. Cyril, Chrysostom, 
and Ambrose, we cannot perceive in them any lack of weight 
with which a candid mind would find fault, or any innate 
weakness which the rules of criticism can discover. St. 
Cyril was a man of cool judgment, and was thoroughly 
cognizant of the aspirations and acts of Julian ; he was the 
Christian leader in Jerusalem at the time of the attempted 
restoration of the temple ; and, finally, there was no reason 
for Socrates' introduction of his prediction unless it was 
well known by all that the prediction was connected with 
some act which fulfilled it. That act is accounted for in the 
supposition of the truth of the miracle in question ; it re- 
mains unknown, and therefore Socrates was guilty of hold- 
ing up Cyril as a false prophet, if we set the miracle aside. 
St. Chrysostom exhibits too much confidence in his remarks 
to a people who must have been well informed on the sub- 
ject of his discourse, for us to suppose him in error. The 
same holds good of St. Ambrose in his rebuke of Theodo- 
sius. We have already alluded to St. Gregory Xazianzen, 
as a valuable authority for anything connected with the 
reign of Julian. 

The following testimony, taken from his 4th Oration 
against the apostate, fully confirms that of Marcellinus : 
"Julian pitted the Jews against us. He availed himself of 
their ancient fickleness and of their intense hatred for us, 
to perfect his design ; asserting that, according to their 
books and traditions, they were destined to return to their 

own land, and to renew their ancestral rites Those 

who have studied their doings narrate how their wives not 
only stripped themselves of all their ornaments and ma- 
tronal insignia, that they might contribute to the reconstruc- 
tion of the building, but even carried earth in their bosoms, 
sparing neither their exquisite robes nor their delicate 
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frames in what they deemed a work of piety — regarding all 
else as subordinate to this enterprise. When, however, 
forced by a dire confusion and by a sudden tremor of the 
undulating ground, they rushed to a neighboring temple to 
pray and to escape the danger, .... they found, according 
to some, the doors suddenly closed and bolted by an invisi- 
ble power One thing certainly all do narrate, and hold 

for certain, that when they were striving by main force to 
secure an entrance, a fire burst forth out of the temple, and 
consumed some of them entirely, and destroyed the princi- 
pal limbs of others But more wonderful yet, and sig- 
nificant, a light shone forth in the heavens, and forming a 
cross over the earth, showed to all alike that name and that 
figure which were once held in contempt. Even now, those 
who were witnesses of this miracle show their garments 
burnt by the sign of the cross." 

It is difficult for the incredulous to institute any positive 
argumentation against the truth of this miracle. Precon- 
ceived opinions and violent religious prejudice may give 
birth to conjectures, but they are none of them even plau- 
sible when compared with the positive testimonies we 
possess in its favor. About the strongest of the negative 
arguments which can be adduced against it is offered by 
Basnage (1). St. Cyril, he says, who was bishop of Jeru- 
salem at the time of the alleged miracle, and predicted, 
according to Socrates, that the prophecy of Christ was soon 
to be fulfilled, has nevertheless nowhere given us any account 
of this important event. This argument, though weak, 
might be of some weight, could its author show that any of 
the works of St. Cyril, which we possess, were written 
after the attempted restoration of the temple. But this 
cannot be proved ; nay, that all of the works of St. Cyril, 
which have come down to us, were composed before the 
event in question, is conceded by the erudite in such matters. 
Thus, the Catechisms belong to the year 347 ; the Ejnstle to 
Constantius to the year 351. These are all the works of St. 
Cyril that we have, for the epistle to St. Augustine on the 
Miracles of St. Jerome, which is found in the works of the 

(1) History of the Jew*, b. 0, c. 18. 
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great doctor, is manifestly a forgery, as is shown by its own 
absurdities, and by the fact that St. Cyril died thirty years 
before St. Jerome. Basnage relies considerably upon the 
discrepancies between the narrations of the miracle as given 
by Socrates, Sozomenus, and Theodoret. But the diversi- 
ties are merely in accideutals, not in essentials, and just as 
in the case of the gospels, so in purely historical matters, 
accidental variations of authors, if united with concord in 
essentials, are no justification for their being rejected. 



CHAPTEB XVII. 

THE DONATIST HERESY, AND THE JUDGMENT OF POPE MELCHIADES. 

In the year 311, a certain Spanish woman named Lucilla,' 
living at Carthage in Africa, was observed to kiss, with 
superstitious veneration, the bones of a man, who, though 
probably a martyr, had not been formally recognized as 
such by the ecclesiastical authorities. Being reproved by 
Crecilian, the Archdeacon of Carthage, her religious devo- 
tion proved less strong than her vanity, and she bided her 
time for revenge. About this time Mensurius, bishop of 
Carthage, having been called to Borne by Maxentius to an- 
swer the charge of hiding a deacon who had written against 
the tyrant, was removed by death, and Coecilian was elected 
to his place. Before his departure for Home, Mensurius 
had consigned the sacred vessels to the care of certain 
seniors of the church, and these now refused to obey the 
requisition for them made by the new bishop. To the vindic- 
tive ex-devotee, Lucilla, and the avaricious old stewards of 
the church, both parties ready for anything which promised 
the ruin of Coecilian, was soon given the aid of Botrus and 
Cailesius, two priests who had each been disappointed in 
the hope of succeeding Mensurius. This was the origin of 
the Donatist schism, the fruit of an alliance between femi- 
nine ire, avarice, and ambition. But an excuse was want- 
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ins to the enemies of Csecilian, and that was soon found. 
His episcopal consecration had been received at the hands 
of Felix, bishop of Aptonga, who was accused of being one 
of those unfortunates who, iu the time of persecution, had 
given up the gospels to the enemies of Christianity. There- 
fore, the factious contended, the consecration of Csecilian 
was null and void. They also asserted that, during the 
persecutions, Csecilian had prevented food from being car- 
ried to certain confessors in prison. Their first step was to 
procure the deposition of Csecilian, but to bring that about, 
they were compelled to fall into a great inconsistency. 
They invoked the aid of Secundus, primate of Numidia, 
himself one of the most noted of " traitors," as those were 
styled who had surrendered the sacred books. This pre- 
late assembled a synod of seventy bishops, " traitors " like 
himself, but whose sins the money of Lucilla had covered 
(1). In this pseudo-synod, Csecilian was condemned, and 
in his place was thrust Majorinus, a creature of the precious 
Lucilla. The intruder received consecration from Donatus, 
bishop of a place called "Black Cottages," " Casae Nigrae," 
and this prelate may be regarded as the prime inciter of 
the new schism. To another Donatus, however, the new 
schismatics preferred to give the honor of having named 
their bod} r ; to the one, that is, who succeeded Majorinus in 
the usurped see of Carthage. The identity of name some- 
times caused confusion in the mind of St. Augustine, as he 
confesses in his Betradations, b. 1, c. 21. In spite of the ap- 
parent triumph of his enemies, the holy Csecilian could, a3 
St. Augustine says (2), " care nothing for their conspiring 
multitude, when he saw himself united by letters of com- 
munion with the Eoman Church, in which always flourished 
the principality of the Apostolic Chair." His foes also 
dreaded the affection of Constantine for their victim, and in 
order to lessen it, they used their influence with Anulinus, 
the proconsul of Africa, to have presented to the emperor, 
then in Gaul, the libels they had composed against the in- 
tegrity of Cascilian. They also begged of Constantine that 

(1) See ST. Augustine; Heresies, c. 69; Bpfot. 162. Also Optatus, against Parmenian, 
b. 1. 

(2) Epistle No. 162. 
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he would assign Gallic judges to settle the Carthaginian 
troubles, " for in Africa there arc contentions between us 
and the other bishops," they added. According to Optatus, 
when the emperor had read the documents, he angrily cried 
out, "You ask judgment of me, a secular, who myself ex- 
pect the judgment of Christ?" However, he wrote to Pope 
Melchiades asking him to decide the case, and requested 
three Gallic prelates, Maternus of Cologne, Man mis of 
Aries, and llheticus of Autun, to go to Rome to assist the 
Pontiff. A council was accordingly held in the year 313, 
in the Lateran palace, then the residence of the empress 
Fausta, and to it were summoned, besides the three Gallic 
bishops, fifteen Italians. After a patient hearing of both 
Csecilian and Donatus, the synod condemned the latter 
(him of the '' Black Cottages ") and declared the former legit- 
imate bishop of Carthage. As for those dioceses in which 
the Donatist troubles had introduced two rivals for the epis- 
copal chair, it was decreed, for the sake of peace, that pri- 
ority of consecration should decide each case, "for the other 
bishop, another flock should be provided." The Donatists 
again had recourse to secular influence, telling the emperor 
that the case of Felix of Aptonga, the consecrator of Crcci- 
lian, had not been decided, and that there had been too few 
bishops in the Eoman synod. At this new appeal, says 
Optatus, Constantine exclaimed, " Such rabid audacity of 
fury ! Just like Gentiles, they put forth an appeal." Think- 
ing he might thus calm the raging schismatics, he now or- 
dered Elianus, the new proconsul, to inquire into the case 
of Felix, and the result was his acquittal of the charge of 
"betrayal." But the Donatist fury was by no means as- 
suaged, and at the request of the emperor, another synod was 
called in the year 314. This council met at Aries, and was 
attended b} r two hundred bishops, the Papal legates presid- 
ing in the name of the new Pontiff, Sylvester I. (1) Again 
was the cause of Ca^cilian triumphant, but again, with few 
exceptions, were the Donatists obstinate. From the sen- 
tence of the Church the}' again appealed to Constantine, and 

(1) Sirmond and Launoy thought, from the large number of prelates attending this 
synod, that it was the plenary council, the authority of which St. Augustine frequently 
quotes against the Donatists. That the holy Doctor means the Council of Nice is fully 
Droved by Alexandre. 
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from tnis time the emperor vacillated in their regard, 
While lie condemned them in Milan in the year 316, he was 
finally conquered by the obstinacy which, under the leader- 
ship of the "great Donatus " (the intruder of Carthage), 
they continued to display; and at first content with dimish- 
ing the severity of his laws against them, he soon allowed 
them full liberty. At his death, the government of Africa 
fell to Constans. Under this emperor, benignity was at first 
the order of the day towards the Donatists, but when he 
found them degenerated into worse than highway robbers, 
carrying fire and sword into the homes, not only of Catholics, 
but even of their own sect, he made use of the army to re- 
store order. When the schismatic bishops saw the ruin of 
the armed bands which they had employed, some of them 
fled, others again were exiled. Among these latter was 
Donatus of Carthage. Most of the sectarians now returned 
to the communion of the Church, and during the following 
reign of Constantius, there was comparative peace in relig- 
ious matters in Africa. Donatus of Carthage died in the year 
350, and his place was filled by Parmenian ; St. Csecilian 
had died in 348, and to him succeeded Gratus, and then Res- 
titutus. Under Julian the Apostate, the Donatists were 
naturally caressed as internecine foes of Christianity. Not 
only were they recalled from exile, and restored to their 
churches, but many of the basilicas of the Catholics, which 
they took with the armed hand, were secured to them. 
With the accession of Yalentinian I., their audacity met 
with a check, that emperor passing very severe laws to keep 
it within limits. At the invasion of Africa by Gildo in the 
year 397, the Donatists had reason for joy, as he removed all 
restraint from their murderous proclivities. Honorius, how- 
ever, put another stop to the slaughter of the orthodox, and 
sincerely endeavored to bring about a permanent peace. He 
sent into Africa a tribune named Marcellinus, a man of high 
character, who, in the year 411, held at Carthage that famous 
Conference, of which St. Augustine gives a full history, and 
in which he participated. In this assembly, both parties 
pleaded their causes with full liberty for three days, and 
after due consideration, Marcellinus passed jiidgmeut in 
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favor of the Catholics, and it was confirmed by Honorius on 
Jan. 30, -112. Terrified at the severe penalties pronounced 
against theru by the emperor, and which were sternly exe- 
cuted b}- Dulcitius, the successor of Marcellinus, most of 
the Donatists 3'ielded, and before many years the sect had 
vanished. It would seem that, violent and audacious as it 
was, this heresy made no headway outside of Africa. It 
tried to obtain a foothold in Rome, and there sustained 
successively six bishops, men of ability and of grave manners. 
But they met with no success, not obtaining the use of even 
one church in the city. Indeed, from the fact that their 
conventicles were held in the mountains of the neighborhood, 
the}' were known among the Romans as " Mountaineers." 

We pass now to the doctrines of the Donatists. In re- 
gard to Baptism, they held that it was only valid when given 
in the Church. Since they contended that the true Church 
was to be found only in their communion, the rest of Chris- 
tendom having fallen away from purity of doctrine, they re- 
baptized such perverts as they succeeded in enticing to their 
fold. As to their tenets concerning the Church, St. Augus- 
tine says they differed from Catholics rather as to the body 
than as to the head. By contact with the betrayers of the 
gospels, and by communion with the wicked in general, the 
Church had been reduced nearly unto death, and was then 
confined to Africa, and restricted, indeed, to the faction of 
Donatus. Africa, they said, was the southern country where 
the Spouse of the Canticles was represented as resting 
in the midday. According to St. Augustine, Donatus of 
Carthage erred in regard to the Trinity, teaching that the 
three Persons were of the same substance, but that the Son 
was less than the Father, and the Holy Ghost less than the 
Son. He did not succeed, however, in inculcating this theory 
upon his followers. As for the morals and general conduct 
of the Donatists, they seem to have been of the most horri- 
ble nature. Optatus charges them with literally throwing 
the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, '" not without a token of the 
divine judgment : for the dogs went mad, and as though 
their masters were robbers and strangers, tore them to 
pieces, using their teeth against the violators of the Holy 
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Body." According to the same author, when they did not 
overthrow the Catholic altars, they practiced a sacrilegious 
rite of scraping the surface, to indicate that purification was 
necessary on account of the Catholic contagion. Whenever 
they obtained possession of a church, or of sacred vessels, 
vestments, <fcc., they reblessed them for the same reason. Of 
so exalted a character was their religious frenzy, that thou- 
sands of them took their own lives, deeming the act a mar 
tyrclom, and justifying it by the example of Kazias, Macch. 
II Like most heretics, the Donatists were very hostile to 
monks, and, according to St. Augustine, were fond of say 
ing, "What is the meaning of the word ' monk' ? Show u& 
in the Scriptures this word 'monk.' " (1) 

In treating of the Donatist heresy, we cannot omit some 
remarks upon the judgment given by Pope Melchiades in 
the synod held at Eome in the year 313, as both Protestant 
and Gallican writers have contended that the history of the 
Papal connection with the condemnation of this sect goes 
to weaken the doctrine of the irrefragability of Pontifical 
decisions. And firstly, Basnage and Mosheim hold that 
Pope Melchiades acted, in this decision, as a delegate of the 
emperor Constantine, and not in his own right, as the su- 
preme judge in matters of faith. But we know from 
Optatus, that when the prince was approached by the sec 
tarians, he cried out, "You ask of me, a secular, to give 
judgment, when I myself await the judgment of Christ?" 
And to the complaining Donatus, after the Bom an synod, 
he answered, " O mad audacity of fury ! Just as do the 
Gentiles, they put forth an appeal." W^e also know that 
when Constantine took cognizance of the case after the 
Council of Aries, it was with disgust at the audacity of the 
Donatists, and with the intention of " afterwards asking the 
pardon of the bishops " for daring to judge of sacred things 
(2). If such were the sentiments of the emperor as to the 
respective provinces of the ecclesiastic and the secular, is it 
credible that he would try to make a delegate of the Pon- 
tiff? Had the power of Melchiades been merely vicarious, 
would he have joined with himself the fifteen Italian bish- 

(1) On Psalm 132. (2) Augustine, epist. 162. 
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ops whom the prince had not named ? Again, those were 
given by Constantino as judges, whom the Donatists had 
asked for, namely, the three Gallic prelates, not Mtdchiades 
and the fifteen Italians. And if Constantine had thought 
himself possessed of any authority in the premises, would 
he have sent these Gauls all the way to Rome, especially 
when he himself was then in Gaul ? But St. Augustine cer- 
tainly regarded the Pontiff, not as an imperial delegate, 
but as exercising his own supreme judicial prerogative in 
the Roman synod, for he says of Constantine, "He con- 
ceded the other Aide tan judgment, not because it ivas necessary, 
but yielding to their perversity, ami wishing in every way to re- 
press their impudence" (1). If the synod of Aries was not 
necessary, then certainly Melchiades had acted as supreme 
judge. Finally, if the Pontiff only judged in this Donatist 
matter, as the vicar of Constantine, how is it thatCrecilian 
was able, when and how he wished, to carry his case to 
the Apostolic See ? 

A question is raised as to whether or not the Donatists 
appealed to the emperor from the decision of Pope Melchi- 
ades. We have seen how they complained of it, and how 
the Council of Aries was assembled, in a vain attempt to 
pacify them. Alexandre contends that this complaint was 
of the nature of an appeal ; Valois, Noris, and Sirmond hold 
that they only appealed from the Council of Aries. "We 
may at once remark that the very nature of an appeal, if 
judicial forms are to be at all respected, precludes the sit- 
ting in the new court of those judges against whose previ- 
ous decision the appeal is made. But we learn from the 
Acts of the Arletan synod that in it were seated as judges, 
besides the Roman Pontiff through his legates, five of the 
very bishops who had attended the Roman synod. There- 
fore, it is plain that at Aries there could have been no ap- 
peal from the sentence of the Pontiff. Against this conclu- 
sion is adduced the authority of Optatus, who plainly says 
that the Donatists appealed from the Roman synod to Con- 
stantine, that prince answering, " mad audacity of fury, 
ifcr.'' But Optatus was mistaken, for he plainly shows, by 

(1) Epist. 1G2. 
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making no mention of the synod of Aries, that he regarded 
the letter in question as sent by Constantine to the pre- 
lates of the Roman synod. We know that it was sent to the 
Arletan prelates from this passage of St. Augustine : "Nor 
did the Christian emperor so dare to receive the tumultuous 
and deceitful complaints, as to himself judge of the decision 
of the bishops who had sat at Rome. But he assigned 
other bishops, from whom, however, they preferred to ap- 
peal ; for which, as to how he detested them, you have heard." 
These last words refer to that exclamation " O mad audaci- 
ty, &c." It is plain then that the letter in which the em- 
peror used this expression was sent to the prelates of Aries, 
and therefore, the testimony of Optatus must be excluded. 
According to Optatus, the Donatists appealed from that S}^- 
nod to which Constantine addressed the quoted words, and 
that synod was the one of Aries. 

To the most casual reader of the events we have been 
narrating, at once occurs a question as to the relationship 
subsisting between the Roman synod, and the Council of 
Aries. Did the latter synod reconsider the judgment given 
by Pope Melchiades, and -if so, was this reconsideration un- 
dertaken without the consent of the then Pontiff, Sylvester I.? 
Alexandre held that the latter supposition is improbable, but 
the Roman censors applied to his proposition the remark, 
" Neither question nor conclusion pleases us. The question 
does not, because it is to be supposed, not discussed, that 
Councils cannot reconsider causes of faith already adjudged 
by the Supreme Pontiff ; the conclusion does not, because 
it says, ' it is probable,' while nothing is more certain." Be- 
fore the Council of the Vatican settled the question of Pa- 
pal infallibility, the Gallican theologians were fond of this 
matter of the Arletan synod, and such Protestant writers as 
trouble themselves at all about Church authority have ever 
pointed to it as a weak spot in the Roman line of defence. 
One of the best writers in defence of the irreformability of 
Papal decisions on faith, is Cardinal Orsi. In his apposite 
work, refuting the allegations of Bossuet, he shows that 
the cause of Crecilian, having been decided by Pope Melchi- 
ades, was no longer a subject matter for retractation ; that 
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it could not have been reconsidered without the permission 
of the Holy See ; and that the cause of Crecilian, of which 
Augnstine speaks in a passage adduced by Bossuet, and to 
be now noticed by us, was not one of those causes which be- 
long to the Universal Church. Cardinal La Luzerne, in 
his book on the Gallican " Declaration" of 1G82, opines 
that the arguments of Orsi are not conclusive. Equally 
with the bishop of Meaux, La Luzerne relies greatly upon the 
following passage of St. Augustine (1): "Let us suppose that 
all the bishops, who judged at Rome, were notgood judges. 
There yet remained a plenary Council of the whole Church, 
in which the cause of these judges could be agitated, in or- 
der that their sentence might be abrogated, if they were 
convicted of a wrong decision." This shows, say the Galli- 
can authors, that, according to St. Augustine, there re- 
mained a general Council in which the Pontiff's decision 
might be rescinded, and though that Council did not re- 
scind it, yet the cause of Caecilian was settled with no less 
authority because the judgment of Melchiades received the 
approbation of the Church. But this plenary Council, of 
which Augustine speaks, could not have been held without 
the consent of the Pope, or without his presidency, either 
personal or by means of legates. And if a general Council, 
with the Pope at its head, takes up a cause already defined 
by the Pontiff, and with the Pope's consent and j>articipant 
action, repeats the Pontifical decision, it does not follow 
that either Pontiff or bishops deem the judgments of the 
Holy See a matter for conciliar revision. It is one thing to 
take up a decision, in order to assent and submit to it, and 
another to subject it to a critical and judicial discussion. 
When we come to treat of the Councils of Ephesus, Chalce- 
don, and the third Constantinopolitan, we shall see that 
the fathers read the decrees of the pontiffs, actuated by the 
former, not the latter motive. If then, in the passage of 
Augustine, the holy doctor declares that to the Donatists 
yet remained the authority of a general Council, we must 
not conclude that he believed that the said synod could re- 
vise the judgment of Melchiades. He wished to press the 

(1) Epist. 43, alias 1G2, to Ghtrim Elcusius, c. 7, n. 30. 
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Donatists to the wall by showing them that the whole 
Church was against them. We have already heard him 
say that the emperor yielded to the Donatists in the mat- 
ter of the Council ol Aries, " not because it was necessary, but 
ceding to their perversity, and wishing in every way to curb 
their impudence." When, then, he alludes to a possible 
future plenary Council, he means to say that if such a 
synod were to take up the judgment of Melchiades, its unan- 
imous assent would show the Donatists that those were 
" good judges" indeed who pronounced sentence in Rome. 
It will not be inopportune to here introduce a passage of 
Optatus which plainly shows that he did not deem the de- 
cision of Pope Melchiades revisable by a Council (1). He 
speaks of the absolution of CaBcilian " by the sentence of 
Melchiades, through which the trial was closed," and says 
that the two bishops sent by the Pope into Africa to pro- 
mulgate his decree, did so, saying that "it could not be abro- 
gated ; they thus communicated it to the clergy of Csecilian, 
and returned." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Arianism, and the Council of Nice. 

Scarcely had the persecution of brute force been brought 
to an end by the accession of Constantine to the imperial 
throne, when the Church was called upon to withstand the 
attacks of a more insidious enemy. If not in one shape, 
then in another ; if not in one place, then in another, the 
Church upon earth must be ever militant. The new enemy 
came in the shape of the most radical heres}' which to this 
day she has ever encountered, and the new error soon made 
proportionately greater inroads upon her flock than any 
other had done before, or has done since that time. But 
with all its apparent successes, in spite of the active and 
enthusiastic aid of the secular power, that great heresy has 
vanished. 

(1) Donatist Schism, h. 1, n. 2-i 
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Arms was born in Libya, and was subject to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria. He was of a nature 
to win the affections of men — his manners were graw but 
gentle ; he was modest in his bearing, dress, and conversa- 
tion. In dialectics, he was a master. Several years before 
he turned his attention to innovation, he had acquired some 
experience as a schismatic, having joined the followers of 
Meletius of Lycopolis, when that bishop refused to submit 
to his deposition by his superior, St. Peter of Alexandria. 
Abandoning the schism, Arius received deaconship at the 
hands of the latter prelate, but when St. Peter excommuni- 
cated the Miletians, the young deacon became so vituperative 
that he was soon involved in the same sentence. After the 
martyrdom of St. Peter, his successor, Achilla, restored Arius 
to communion, and probably raised him to the priesthood 
(1). At the death of this prelate the future heresiarch aspired 
to the vacant see, and when he saw Alexander preferred by 
the clergy, he was devoured by envy. He commenced to 
disseminate Lis errors as to the Divinity of the Son of God 
about the year 317 (2). According to St. Epiphanins, he 
soon counted for his disciples one bishop, Secundus of Pen- 
tapolis, seven priests, and seven hundred nuns; however, 
St. Alexander, in an encyclical epistle, speaks of onl} r four- 
teen of such disciples. They were soon condemned by 
Alexander, and Arius fled for a time into Palestine. In or- 
der to popularize his tenets, he now struck upon the idea of 
reducing them to poetical shape, and setting the verses to 
popular music. He took for his model Sotades, an old 
Egyptian poet, with whom the mob was familiar. Under the 
name of Tltaleia, a mixture of obscenity and distorted the- 
ology was soon chanted in the streets and public places, and 
thus the new religion was sprung upon humanity. His seven 
hundred nuns were probably of considerable help to the 
enterprising theologist, and he soon received quite an im- 
portant acquisition from the same devout sex in the person 
of the imperial Constantia, sister of Constantino. The 
patronage of this lady was of great advantage to the new 

(1) According to Gelasius of Cyzieus, Arius was ordained l>y Alexander. 

(2) St. Jerome dates the rise of A nanism from the year 321 : a falsified codex of Lactantius 
places it before the persecution of Lielnius. about 310. 
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heresy, for she possessed more than her due share of influ- 
ence at court. Eusebius of Nicomedia now held a synod in 
Bythinia, and sent out a letter to all his brethren of the 
episcopate, entreating them to communicate with the Arians, 
and to compel Alexander to do the same ; in this epistle he 
also congratulates Eusebius of Csesarea on having under- 
taken the " defence of the truth." Many and desperate were 
the arts used by the friends of the new doctrine to gain over 
the emperor, but he decided to request the Supreme Pontiff 
to convoke a General Council of the Church. Accordingly, 
in the year 325, there assembled at Nice of Bythinia three 
hundred and eighteen bishops under the presidency of the 
legates of Pope Sylvester, Hosius, bishop of Cordova, and 
Vitus and Vincent, priests. In this (Ecumenical Council 
the doctrine of Arius, as to the non-consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father, was condemned ; a symbol of faith — a 
Creed — was issued, and in it was inserted the apposite word 
" Homoousion." This Council also decided the vexed ques- 
tion as to the time of the Paschal celebration, establishing it 
on the Sunday following the fourteenth day of the March 
moon. It also edited twenty disciplinary canons, on the 
sixth of which we shall have something to say. At the ses- 
sions of the Council the emperor was present,' but was 
placed below thp fathers, and took his seat only when they 
gave the signal of permission. The expenses of the prelates 
were defrayed by the imperial treasury. The sentiments 
held by Constantine as to the relative positions of priesthood 
and empire are plainly indicated by the following remarks 
made by him during the Council, when the Arians presented 
to him certain petitions, tending to draw him over to their 
side. Having ordered the petitions to be burnt in full 
synod, he thus addressed the bishops (1) : " God has estab- 
lished you as priests, and given you power to judge us, and 
hence we are properly judged by you ; you, however, cannot 
be judged by men ; wherefore, among yourselves await the 
judgment of God alone, and let your differences, whatever 
they may be, be reserved for divine examination. For you 
have been given to us as gods by God, and it is not proper for 

(1) RUFINUS, Htst., h. 1, C. i. 
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man to judge gods, but only Him of whom it is written : 
God has stood in the synagogue of the gods, and in their 
midst God judges." Two only of the most violent, and per- 
haps the most sincere, Arians, refused to sign the sjmibolof 
faith, Secundus of Ptolemaide, and Theonas of Marmarica ; 
even Eusebius of Cassarea feigned submission (1). 

After the condemnation of Arius, the emperor ordered 
him into exile, but in the year 330, at the intercession of 
Constantia, then at the point of death, he sent for him and 
accorded him an interview. Being asked whether he would 
assent to the Nicene creed, he answered in the affirmative. 
Requested to put his Creed into writing, he handed the 
prince an equivocal formula, which could easily be inter- 
preted in an heretical sense. With the permission of Con- 
stantine, Arius now returned to Alexandria, bearing letters 
from Eusebius of Nicornedia, urging St. Athanasius to ad- 
mit the apparently repentant priest into communion. But 
the inflexible bishop would not yield, even though the em- 
peror followed up his endorsement of the request b}- threat" 
to depose and exile him. In the year 335, many bishops, 
principally of the Arian faction, assembled at Jerusalem 
for the dedication of the magnificent temple built by Con- 
stantine. Requested by the emperor to examine the sym- 
bol of Arius, they pronounced it orthodox. Finally, in 
the year 336, Constantiue called the heresiarch to the capi- 
tal, and oidered the bishop, Alexander, a firm defender of 
the Nicene faith, to accord communion to him. Force was 
being used to effect this nefarious purpose, when Arius was 
suddenly stricken with death. But with its founder, the 
heresy did not disappear. The Arian sympathy of the 
emperor Constantius secured the condemnation of St. 
Athanasius in the synods of Aries (353) and Milan (355), and 
before long St. Jerome was obliged to cry out that the world 
was half Arian. On the death of Valens (378) the heresy 
began to decline in the East, and after the General Council 
of Constantinople, it lost all hold in those parts. But the 
barbarous tribes of Germany long clung to it. Its last 

(DATiiANASirs, Epirt. nn decrees of Nice; Tiieodoret, b. 1, c. 19 ; St. Jerome, Lna- 
Inuue against the Lueiferians. 
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refuge was among the Lombards, but with king Liutprand 
(744) it died out. 

Arius asserted that the Son of God was a creature, and 
not God by nature ; that although He existed before all 
ages, yet He was not co-eternal with the Father. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia endeavored to persuade Constantine that this 
doctrine was not antagonistic to Catholic faith, that the 
whole question was one of verbal subtlety. But it is evi- 
dent that Arius denied the Divinity of Christ, when he de- 
nied the Consubstantiality of the Son with the Father. He 
also erred in regard to the mystery of the Incarnation, as- 
serting that the Word took unto Itself a body without a 
soul ; that the office of soul was supplied by the Divinity 
(1). He perverted the doxology, singing " Glory to the 
Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghost." St. Augus- 
tine (2) says that Arius rebaptized his perverts from Cathol- 
icism, but he seems to be alone in the assertion. 

Arianism met the inevitable fate of all heresies, and was 
soon cut up into many factions. Of these there were three 
principal sects. First, were the Anomoeians, so called be- 
cause they contended that the Son was Anomoios, that is, 
dissimilar to the Father. Not only, according to them, 
was the Sou not equal to the Father, but he was in no way 
similar. The principal leaders of this sect were Aetius, 
Eunomius, and Euzoius of Antioch. Then came the Sem- 
iarians, who, while they denied the Consubstantiality (horn- 
ousia) of the Son with the Father, yet held that He was 
similar (liomoiousios) in all things, even in substance. The 
chiefs of this sect were Basil of Ancyra, George of Laodicea, 
and Eustathius of Sebaste. Finally are to be mentioned 
the Acacians, who drew their name from Acacius, bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine. These differed from the Anomoeians 
only in name, and abstained from asserting a thorough dis- 
similarity between Father and Son only when circumstances 
of interest compelled them ; when, however, they were 
withheld by fear of Constantius, who abhorred the An- 
omoeians, they said the Son was not Consubstantial, nor 
similar in substance, to the Father, but only similar. 

(1) Tiieodoret, Ilceret. Fab., c.l ; Athanasius, Advent of Christ. 

(2) On Heresies. 
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Let us now turn our attention to the Council of Nice. 
Several questions are to be considered, and, first of all, the 
convocation of the Council. The adversaries of the Holy 
See contend that the Council was not convoked by Pope 
Sylvester, but by the emperor Constantine, and this asser- 
tion they support by passages from Eusebius, Socrates, The- 
odoret, Nicephorus, and by the synodical epistle which the 
Council sent to the church of Alexandria, in which the fath- 
ers say, " Since, by the grace of God, and the command of 
the most sacred emperor Constantine, who has called us 
together, from various provinces and cities, the great and 
holy Nicene Council is assembled." Similar expressions 
with regard to the Council of Nice occur in the Relation of 
the fathers of the Council of Ephesus to the emperors The- 
odosius and Valentinian, and in the remarks of Justinian in 
the 1st Collation of the Fifth General Council. Our ances- 
tors in the faith, therefore, say the adversaries of Rome, be- 
lieved that the right of calling an (Ecumenical Council re- 
sided in the emperor, not in the Pope. There is no doubt 
that Constantine paved the way for this Council, that he 
invited to it the bishops of the world, that he treated them 
as his guests, that he assisted at the sessions, that, in fine, 
he cast around it, by way of protection, the strong arm of 
the secular power. From the fact of ancient authors grate- 
fully acknowledging these services of the emperor, and hence 
using the term " convocation" in regard to his invitation, it 
by no means follows that in their minds the convoking 
authority of Pope Sylvester was ignored. The fathers of 
the Council of Sardica (317) used the same word with re- 
gard to the action of the emperors Constans and Constan- 
tius, and yet St. Athanasius (1) tells us that the Council 
was called by Pope Julius. In the Eighth General Council 
(8G9) the Eastern vicars said that the emperor Basil, imi- 
tating the old emperors, had called the synod, but we know 
from the letter of Pope Adrian II. to that sovereign, which 
was read in the first session, that the Pontiff convoked the 
Council. " We wish," said the Pope, " through your pious 
exertions, a numerous synod to be assembled at Constan- 

(1) Kplst. to Solitaries. 
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tinople." And the Papal legates used these words, " The 
most pious and most Christian emperor, following the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, sent his most noble embassadors 
to Borne, to ask for a synol" That the fathers of the Sec- 
ond General Council (381) regarded the convocation of such 
assemblies as the prerogative of the Holy See, is shown by 
their Synodical Letter to Pope Damasus, in which they say 
that they have come to Constantinople in obedience to the 
Pontiff's letters to Theodosius. Finally, with regard to the 
convocation of the Nicene Synod, the fact of the Pontifical 
legates presiding over its deliberations, the humble attitude 
of Constantine during its sessions, and his own words al- 
ready quoted, go to show that the emperor considered him- 
self as bound to facilitate the work of the Church, but felt 
that he possessed no authority in the premises. Had the 
sovereign been regarded at that time as enjoying the right 
of convoking Councils, Hosius would scarcely have used 
the following words to Constantius: " Concern thyself not 
with ecclesiastical affairs, nor teach us in such matters, but 
rather learn from us. To thee God has committed the 
empire, to us He has given the things of the Church ; and 
as he who reviles thy government, contradicts the divine or- 
dinance, so do thou beware, lest by taking to thyself the 
things of the Church, thou becomest guilty of a great crime. 
Give, it is written, to Caesar that which is Caesar's, and to 
God that which is God's. It is not right for us to hold 
empire upon earth, nor hast thou, emperor, any jurisdic- 
tion over incense or sacred things." 

In treating of the presidency of the Council of Nice, we 
propose to show that the Papal legates not only presided, 
but that they did so, precisely because of their office as 
representatives of the Supreme Pontiff. With regard to 
the presidency of Hosius, we have from Athanasius (1), 
" In what synod was he not the leader and standard-bearer ? 
What church does not retain monuments of his presidency ?" 
Socrates, in book 1, chap. 9, giving the names of the fathers 
of Nice, begins thus : " In this Council were present Hosius, 
bishop of Cordova; Vitus, and Vincentius, priests ; Alexander, 

(1) Apology for his Flight. 
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bishop of Egypt. Eustathius of great Antioch, Macarius of 
Jerusalem, Harpocration, Cynon, and others, whose names, 
Ire.*" Unless Hosius, Vitus, and Yincentius, were presiding 
officers, why does Socrates place their names before those 
of the incumbents of the great sees of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem? Hosius was simply bishop of insignificant 
Cordova, and the other two were not even bishops. Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Kheims (d. 882;, when writing against his 
nephew, Hincmar of Laudun — and speaking of the Nicene 
Council, says: " Over which, in the place of Sylvester.presided 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, Vitus and Vincent, priests of 
the city of Rome." Some ultra-Gallican critics have held 
that Hosius presided indeed over the Nicene Council, but 
that such office was assigned him as a compliment to his 
heroic labors for religion, not because of his position as 
Papal legate. Firstly, we may answer that this is a mere 
conjecture, and it is founded on no pre-eminent excellence 
really possessed by Hosius over his brother bishops. 
There was Paphnutius, who had undergone fearful tortures 
during the reign of Maximian ; so also had Potamon. 
Paul, bishop of the Euphratesian Neo-Cresarea, had 
suffered all but death under Licinius. Then there were 
present many prelates who were famous for their miracles 
and for the gift of prophesy, such as James of Nisibis, 
Spiridion of Cyprus, Nicholas of Lycia. As for influence 
with Constantine, no one equalled Eusebius of Csesarea. 
As far as dignity of position was concerned, theie were 
Eustathius of Antioch, and Alexander of Alexandria. And 
yet we see elevated above all these prelates the bishop of 
an insignificant diocese in distant Spain. He is placed 
above two legates of the Roman See, above the Alexandrian 
and Antiochene patriarchs, above Cascilian, the primate of 
all Africa. When he sits in the Council of Elvira, in his 
own Spain, although there are present but nineteen bish- 
ops, he holds the second place ; and when he sits in the 
Council of Aries, he is not mentioned among the chief 
prelates (1). Again, if we do not admit that Hosius 
presided by virtue of his legatine authority, we must accuse 

(1) St. Augustine, ayainst Parmenian, b. 2, c. 5. 
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the fathers of Nice of having violated those privileges of 
the patriarchates, which they confirmed in this very synod ; 
the bishop of Alexandria would no longer have held the 
second place, decreed to him according to ancient customs. 
But at this time there was a canon which recognized in the 
Roman See the right of presiding in all synods wherein 
was discussed anything pertaining to the Universal Church. 
In an epistle to the Eusebian prelates of the East, Pope 
Julius I. (337-352) says that they have violated the canons 
in not inviting him to their synod : " Since the ecclesias- 
tical canon forbids any decrees to be sanctioned without 
the judgment of the Roman bishop." That canon was in 
the mind, of the Council held at Rome by Pope Damasus, 
when it reproved the prelates of Rimini for having edited a 
profession of faith which Rome had not passed upon. It 
also governed the fathers of the fifth General Council (553), 
when after having thrice invited Pope Vigilius to preside 
at their deliberations, they wrote to him, through Eutychiua 
of Constantinople, "And we therefore beseech you, that 
your Blessedness presiding over us, with priestly tranquilli- 
ty and gentleness, the holy G-ospels being brought forward,, 
by a common discussion these same Chapters may be treat- 
ed, and an end put to the question." But it is incredible 
that the. presidency of the bishop of Cordova should have 
been accepted by all the bishops at Nice, if his legatina 
position had not compelled them to accept it. To say noth- 
ing of the rights of the patriarchs, there were Theognis, bish- 
op of Nice itself, and Eusebius of Nicomedia, metropolitan ot 
all Bythinia, both intensely Arian, and not at all likely, if 
they could avoid it, to acquiesce in the choice of a president 
whom they knew to be hostile to their cause. We must 
conclude therefore that they regarded Hosius as president 
of the Council by virtue of his position as Papal legate. As 
for Vitus and Vincent, it is impossible to assign any reason 
for their being recognized as colleagues of Hosius, unless 
that furnished by their legatine quality, for, as simple priests, 
they had no right even to a seat in the Council. 

The Nicene Council issued twenty canons. Among the 
Maronites of the Lebanon, the Armenians, Copts, Abys- 
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sinians, and oilier Orientals, both United and Schismatic 
there have been regarded as Nicene sixty-four other canons •, 
but that they are supposititious, and no older than tiie time 
of the Council of Chalcedon (451), is proved by their fie 
quent presentation of the term "patriarch," as applied to 
the bishops of the greater sees — that name having been in- 
troduced into the hierarchical nomenclature at that period. 
That the Nicene canons numbered only twenty, is shown by 
all the ancient Collections, among which may be specially 
quoted that of Dionysius Exiguus (Gth Cent.) and the one 
drawn up by Theilo and Tharistus, and sent by Atticus of 
Constantinople in the year -419 to the sixth Council of Car- 
thage. The same is proved by the fact that, in tb j cause of 
the appeal of Apiarius to Pope Zosimus (417), the Nicene 
canons furnished by St. Cyril of Alexandria w»-,re of that 
number. Again, Theodoret, book 1, e. 8, expressly says : 
" The bishops again assembling in Council, issued twenty 
laws or canons on Church administration." Ic is true that 
Eufinus, in his History, c. 6, b. 1, cites twenty-two canons, 
but that comes from his dividing the sixth and eighth into 
two parts each. 

Only one of the Nicene canons calls for any special con- 
sideration in a work such as the present. The sixth canon 
reads as follows: "Let the ancient custom be preserved 
throughout Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis ; that the 
bishop of Alexandria have power over all these ; because 
such is the custom with the bishop of Home. Similarly in 
Antioch, and the other provinces, let their privileges be pre- 
served by the churches. Generally, however, this is clear, that 
if anyone be made a bishop without the consent of his met- 
ropolitan, the great Synod defines that such ought nottobe a 
bishop. If, then, two or three, on account of their own conten- 
tions, contradict the common decree of all, reasonable and ap- 
proved according to ecclesiastical rule,let the sentence of the 
majority (plurimcrum) obtain." In interpreting this canon, 
all recognize a certain comparison between the churches oi 
Home and Alexandria. Some hold that only the metro- 
politan's privileges as to episcopal appointments are estab- 
lished ; others that the patriarchal rights are arranged 
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Protestants in general contend that by this canon the theory 
of Roman supremacy is subverted, for, they say, by it the 
Eoman jurisdiction is restricted to the " suburban regions," 
which do not extend beyond the hundredth mile-stone from 
the Eternal City. And Eufinus of Aquileia certainly inter- 
preted the canon as reading, " That in the Alexandrian dio- 
cese, and in the City, the ancient custom be preserved, that 
the former should have the care of Egypt, and the latter of 
the suburban churches." Photius, the prime author of the 
Greek schism, made considerable use of this canon in carry- 
ing out his design. But nothing is more sure than that, 
even after the Council of Nice, the Eoman Pontiff was re- 
garded by the entire Church as endowed with jurisdiction 
over the patriarchs. What then did the fathers of Nice 
mean to establish when they edited this sixth canon ? In 
the first place, there is nothing in the canon to justify the 
Protestant interpretation of the reading of Eufinus. Why 
should that author be supposed, in the use of the phrase 
"suburban regions," to allude to that limited territory lying 
within the hundredth mile-stone from Eome ? Why could 
he not have meant to signify the Western patriarchate ? The 
canon assigns to the Alexandrian jurisdiction all the immense 
region of Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis; is it" likely that 
Eufinus would have interpreted the same canon as giving to 
the great patriarch of the West only that narrow strip of 
territory commonly known as the suburban region? The 
Protestant reading of Eufinus is strained. The natural 
reading of the canon, and therefore the proper interpreta- 
tion of the phrase of Eufinus, is that as the Eoman Pontiff 
has immediate jurisdiction over the countries of the West, 
:so the Eastern patriarchs should wield that authority over 
their respective regions which time and law had given them. 
And we should consider the circumstances which gave rise 
to this sixth canon. Meletius, the bishop of Lycopolis. had 
usurped the patriarchal rights of the bishop of Alexandria, 
and that bishop, Alexander, had complained thereof to the 
Council. The fathers therefore framed a canon in which, 
although incidentally legislating upon the appointing au- 
thority of the patriarchs, they protected in general all the 
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privileges of the great sees of Alexandria and Antioch, as- 
serting thnt as the entire AYest was subject to the patri- 
archal sway of Home, so the East shoulJbe divided between 
the patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch. In fine, we 
jnav say with Henry de Yalois (1), that the citation from Rnfi- 
nus is not a version, but a paraphrase, of the canon, and the 
adversaries of Rome have badly interpreted it. An au- 
thoritative interpretation of this sixth canon can be found 
in the lfith Action of the Council of Chalcedon. Paschasi- 
mis, the Papal legate, having been asked to produce the 
canon of Nice which he had alleged against that Council's 
28th canon, he thus recited it from his codex : " The Sixth 
canon of the 318 Fathers : That the Roman Church has 
always had the Primacy ; let Egypt however hold, that the 
"bishop of Alexandria has power over all, because such is 
1he custom with the Roman bishop. Similarly also, for 
him who is constituted in Antioch, and in other provinces, 
l .et the churches of the greater cities have the primacy." 
A-gainst this reading not one protested, but all answered, 
" We declare that the Primacy, and chief honor, according to 
the Canons, be preserved to the Archbishop of ancient 
Rome."' That in this canon the primacy of Rome was as- 
serted, Gelasius I. (492) certainly believed, since in his epis- 
tle to the Orientals concerning Acacius, he asked, ""With 
what reason or sequence can deference be paid to the other 
sees, if the ancient reverence is not paid to the first see of 
Blessed Peter, through which the dignity of all priests is 
always strengthened and confirmed, and to which by the 
singular and invincible judgment of three hundred and 
eighteen fathers, the most ancient honor was adjudged?" 
So also opined Boniface I. (418-422), in his epistle to the 
bishops of Thessaly. " The institution of the Universal 
rising Church assumed its beginning in the honor of Blessed 
Peter, in whom its government resides. For from him as 
source, in the increasing regard for religion, ecclesiastical 
discipline spread through all the churches. The precepts 
of the Xicene Synod testify to nothing else, since it dared 
not to establish anything in regard to him above who^e 

(i) Observations on a Xew Version of the Histo*-icx of SocraU* nntl Sozomcnus, c. l. 
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merit it saw nothing could be conferred ; it knew in fine that 
to him everything had • een conceded by the words of the 
Lord." In treating of this canon, and its paraphrase by 
Rufinus, the learned Oratorian, John Moriu (1), holds that 
this writer understood the entire West b}- the term "suburban 
churches." He well observes that from the time of Augustus 
to that of Constantine, the whole world was regarded as 
"suburban" to Rome, that is, subject to its rale, and owing 
it all reverence and submission. No other city at that time 
disputed the palm of empire with Rome. But when Con- 
stantine transferred the imperial residence to Byzantium, the 
new capital was soon designated as the " governing city," 
the " New Rome." This method of distinguishing the two 
rivals was especially prevalent in the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius, when Rufinus lived. The empire was practically 
divided into two parts, the Eastern aucl Western ; at the 
head of the one was Rome, of the other Constantinople. 
At this time, therefore, the entire world was no longer 
*' suburban" to the Eternal City ; only the West continued 
to be so designated. In the mind of Rufinus the " sub- 
urban churches" were all' the Western churches which go 
to make up the Roman patriarchate, and hence his exposi- 
tion of the sixth Nicene canon would be, " Let the bishop 
of Alexandria exercise throughout his subject dioceses all 
patriarchal rights, according to ancient customs, just as 
the bishop of Rome patriarchally governs the churches of 
the West." It may also be observed that the interpreta- 
tion of Rufinus, granting it to be adverse to the claims of 
Rome, is of little value to our opponents, since its sincerity 
is liable to more than suspicion. He nourished profound 
hatred for the Roman Church, having been excommunicat- 
edb y Pope Anastasius. Both Anastasius (2) and St. Jerome 
(3) use very severe terms in his regard. His authority 
is unreliable too on account of his ignorance. He makes 
out St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, to be bishop of the 
Apostles ; he confounds Eusebius of Pamphili, an Arian 
bishop, with Pamphilus the martyr ; he knows no differ- 

(1) Ecclesiastical Exercises, No. 30. 
(2) Epist. to John of Jerusalem. (3) SfitZ Apol against Rufinus. 
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ence between Sixtus, a Pagan philosopher, and St. Sixtus, 
Pope and martyr ; he thinks a chorcpiscopus is a bishop 
without a diocese. St. Jerome says of llufinns, " he teaches 
what he knows not. he writes of what he is ignorant." " He 
talks so stinkingly (sic) and confusedly, that Jerome is more 
fatigued in reproving than Rufinus was in writing.'' " Thou 
hast so much knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages 
that the Greeks take thee for a Latin, and the Latins for a 
Greek." According to St. Jerome, Eufinus was in his 
writings '• a solecist and barbarous," " a liar, impudent, and 
sly." Granted then that the term " suburban " used by 
Rufinus should be understood as it is by the adversaries of 
Rome, little can be gained by them by the allegation of 
such an authority (1). Xo more need be said of Rufinus ; 
so much would not have been written, were it not that in 
his reading of the sixth Xicene canon is found the only ap- 
parent justification of the idea that the Nicene Council gave 
equal authority V the three patriarchs of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF SARDICA. 

This Council was held by decree of Pope Julius I. in the 
year 3i7. It has not been generally mentioned, under its 
own name, as one of the (Ecumenical Councils, because it 
was regarded as a kind of appendix to that of Nice. Again, 
to use the words of the learned Ballerini brothers (2j. in 
enumerating those Councils, the decrees ^f which were to 
be received as so many gospels, the olden writers only 
thought of such synods as were held for the purpose of 
condemning some particular heresy, and the Synod of Sar- 
dica dealt only with the relics of Ariauism, upon which the 
main attack had been made by the fathers of Nice. The 

(1) la his 20th Dissertation, when treating of the 4tli century. Xatalls Alexander plves 
several instances of omission, addition, and interpolation of the Nicene canons on the 
part of Rufluus. 

lli The Ancient Collections and Collector.* of Canons down to Gratian, p. L, c. 7. 
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reason for its convocation was furnished by the calumnies 
of the Eusebiau faction against St. Athanasius, Marcellus 
of Ancyra, and Asclepa of Gaza, and by the dissatisfaction 
evinced among those malcontents at the restoration of these 
prelates to communion by Pope Julius. This Pontiff pre- 
sided over the Council by means of his legates, Hosius of 
Cordova, and the priests Archidamus and Philoxenus. We 
do not know to a certainty the number of bishops who at- 
tended the sessions, for Theodoret places the number at 
two hundred and fifty, while Socrates and Sozomenus say 
there were three hundred Western prelates, and seventy-six 
Orientals. St. Athanasius, in his Apology, says, that be- 
sides the sixty bishops who, before the Synod, attested in 
writing their belief in his innocence, there did the same at 
Sardica, ninety-two from the Italian provinces, thirty-four 
from Gaul, thirty-six from Africa, ninety-two from Egypt, 
fifteen from Palestine, and twelve from Cyprus ; in all, that is, 
two hundred and eighty-four. But in the beginning of this 
same Apology, the saint tells us that there were at Sardica, 
bishops from Isauria, Pamphylia, Lycia, Galatia, Dacia, 
Thrace, Dardania, Macedonia, Epirus, &c, which would in- 
dicate that the number 281 did not comprehend all the 
fathers of the Synod. 

Scarcely had the bishops assembled for the Council, when 
the Eusebiau faction, to the number of eight}', retired to 
Philippopolis, where they held an independent Synod, re- 
taining the name of "Council of Sardica." They took this 
action because the fathers would not commence the proceed- 
ings by ejecting Athannsius and his companions from their 
body. After their departure, the Council solemnly absolved 
Athanasius, Marcellus, Asclepa, and others who had been 
wickedly condemned by the Eusebians ; and deprived of their 
bishoprics Valens. Ursacius, Narcissus, Stephen of Antioch, 
Acacius of C?esarea, Menophant of Ephesus, and George 
ofLaodicea. In their Synodical Epistle, notifying Pope 
Julius of their action, the fathers say that " it will be right 
and proper that the priests of the Lord, from all the prov- 
inces, refer all to the head, that is, to the See of the Apostle 
Peter." 
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"With regard to the convocation of this Council, the same 
reasoning will apply that we have used in treating of the 
calling of the Nieene Synod. That Hosius, Archidamus and 
Philoxenus presided, appears from the 2nd Apology of 
Athaiiasius, in which he says, " Of those who subscribed in 
the Svnod these are the names : Hosius from Spain ; Julius 
of Rome, through Archidamus and Philoxenus, his priests ; 
Protogenes of Sardica, etc." The factious prelates of Phil- 
ippopolis prove the same in their Synodical Letter, " And 
since those who were with Hosius wished to violate the 
Catholic and Apostolic faith, etc." The Council of Chalce- 
don, in its allocution to the emperor Marcian, says that 
" Hosius presided over those who, at Sardica, pronounced 
sentence against the remnants of Arius." 

Against the oecumenicity of this Council, the captious 
Archbishop De Marca, in his celebrated work on the Con- 
cord of the Priesthood and (he Empire, h. 7, c 3, holds that 
while it was general in the beginning, yet the course and 
exit of the synod were such as to destroy all claim to 
oecumeiiicity. The Council was intended, he says, to be com- 
posed of the prelates of all the provinces, both Eastern and 
Western ; but the Philippopolitan secession reduced the 
synodical body to the dimensions of a Western, not a Gen- 
eral, Council. To this we answer, in the first place, it is 
untrue that all the Orientals seceded, for the bishops of 
Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and the neighborhood of Constan- 
tinople, remained and signed the decrees. This is proved 
by the heading of the Synodical Epistle sent by the fathers 
to the church of Alexandria. '* The holy Synod, by the 
grace of God, congregated at Sardica, from Rome, Spain, 
Gaul, Italy, Africa, Sardinia, Pannonia, Mysia, Dacia, Xori- 
cum, Tuscany, Dardania, the second Dacia, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Achaia, Epirus, Thrace, Rhodes, Palestine, Ara- 
bia, Crete, Egypt, to the Priests and Deacons and the uni- 
versal Church of God in the Alexandrian district, beloved 
brethren, health in the Lord." And the rebellious prelates 
themselves admitted that many Eastern bishops remained 
at Sardica. In their Synodical Epistle, they say, "An im- 
mense multitude of bishops, arriving from Constantinople 
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and Alexandria, drew together in Sardica, and having 
united them with themselves, Hosius and Protogenes held a 
Council." But granted that all the Orientals were Euse- 
bians, and that all seceded from the Council, no argument 
can be deduced against the cecumenicity of the Council. 
It had legitimately assembled, in obedience to the call of the 
Roman Pontiff, and the secessionists had no legitimate 
motive for their defection. They were guilty of open 
schism, and when the decayed branches are lopped off, the 
vitality of the tree is not affected. If the Eusebian revolt 
impaired the authority of the Sardican Council, the 1st 
Council of Constantinople was not general, for there the 
Macedonians, against whom that body was convoked, were 
wanting; nor was the Council of Ephesus oecumenical, 
for there were absent John of Antioch and his suffragans ; 
nor again were the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican 
General, for in each of these were unrepresented those sec- 
tions of the Greek and other Oriental churches which yet 
cling to their schism. 

The canons of Sardica are in number twenty or twenty- 
one. Of these, the third, fourth, and seventh, claim our 
attention. To these canons is assigned by some writers 
the origin of appeal to Rome. Among these authors the 
principal are De Marca, Quesnel, Dupin, and Febronius 
(Hontheim). They have been fully confuted by such pol- 
emics as Alexander, the Ballerinis, and most triumphantly 
by Zaccaria, in his refutation of Hontheim entitled " Anti- 
FcUbroniQ.' n So far as our limits permit, we propose to show 
that the Council of Sardica did not initiate the right of ap- 
peal to Rome, but that long before the time of that Synod 
that right had been recognized by the Christian world. It 
is not our province to prove that this right of receiving ap- 
peals pertains of necessity to the Papacy ; that must be 
left to the dogmatic theologian. Our task is purely histori- 
cal, and in strictly confining ourselves within our own do- 
main, we shall see that our ancestors held what Gallicans 
used to regard as ultramontane views on this subject, and 
what all Protestants deny. The first instance of an ap- 
peal to the Roman See which we shall adduce is that of 
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Marcion, in the year 142. Marcion was a son of the bishop 
of Sinope, and after having followed the monastic life for 
some years, was raised by him to the priesthood. Having 
seduced a young woman from the path of virtue, he was ex- 
communicated by his father, and as the discipline of the 
Church in the matter of fornication, See, was in those days 
very severe, he in vain tried again and again to be restored 
to communion. He then resolved to appeal to Rome. 
Arriving in the Eternal City, he found the Holy See vacant 
by the death of Pope Hyginus. Not waiting for the elec- 
tion of a new Pontiff, Marcion laid his case before the 
Roman clergy, and begged to be received into their com- 
munion (1). Xow the Eoman clergy could not have admit- 
ted him to communion without previously quashing the sen- 
tence of his bishop ; therefore, Marcion's action must be 
regarded as an appeal from an inferior's condemnation to 
the judgment of a superior. He must have argued, as did St. 
Cyprian in a similar emergency, that the See of Koine 
" was the principal church, whence arises ecclesiastical 
unity (2). The request of Marcion was rejected, both be- 
cause of the canons which forbade the admission of an} r 
cleric not bearing commendatory letters from his own bish- 
op, and because of the vacancy of the Roman See, the Su- 
preme Pontiff alone having the power to grant the mitigation 
of discipline which Marcion besought. 

Another example of an appeal to Rome, " whence the au- 
thority of this Church is more and more confirmed," is found 
by Constant (3) in the affair of Privatus in the year 250. 
This heretic had been condemned in a synod of ninety bish- 
ops, and the sentence had been confirmed by Donatus of 
Carthage and by Pope Fabian. Upon the death of the Pon- 
tiff, the cunning Privatus endeavoied to prevail upon the 
Roman clergy to accord him communion, but with the same 
result as Marcion had achieved. 

The African churches furnish us with another instance of 
appeal to the Holy See in the year 252. The election of 
St. Cyprian had been opposed by Felicissimus and four 

(1) £t. Epiphaniits, /). 42. (2) E),u. 4o, tit romeUiis. 

13) Epiat. Horn, I'unt.. ton s, 'ol. si!. 
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other priests, and they had chosen a certain Fortunatus. 
Excommunicated by St. Cyprian, all five fled to Home, and 
appealed to Pope Cornelius. The bishop of Carthage com- 
plained strongly because of this proceeding but not because 
he denied the right of a bishop to appeal to Home ; rather 
because he regarded Fortunatus as possessed of no episcopal 
privileges, he having been illicitly, though validly, consecrat- 
ed. A short time previously, the African church had prohib- 
ited the recourse of priests to Rome, and of this decree we 
shall treat in a special chapter. It is sufficient for our purpose 
that Fortunatus, regarding himself as possessed of epis- 
copal rights, appealed to Pope Cornelius, and that St. 
Cyprian, looking upon him as no bishop, only denied his 
right according to the African canons which applied only 
to priests. An event which happened two years later than 
the above will throw some light upon the matter. Two 
Spanish prelates, Basilides and Martial, had been deposed 
for crime, and in their places were installed Sabinus and 
Felix. The former appealed to Pope Stephen, and that 
Pontiff ordered their restoration to their sees. Sabinus and 
Felix then crossed into Africa, and begged the sympathy 
of St. Cyprian. This bishop in a synod decided that the 
Pope had been deceived by Basilides, but he did not deny 
his right to receive the appeal of the deposed prelate. 

The history of Paul of Samosata presents a fact, which, 
though it may not be necessarily regarded as an appeal, yet 
shows that the authority of synods was not, at that time, 
thought to be superior to Papal revision. Protected by Zeno- 
bia, the powerful queen of Palmyra, he refused to give place 
to Domnus, in whose favor he had been deposed. After the 
victory of the emperor Aurelian over Zenobia, the Christian 
bishops complained to that sovereign against Paul, and he 
decided that the episcopal residence and appurtenances 
should be handed over to that one of the claimants "to whom 
the Roman bishop and the Italian prelates of the Christian 
religion should write" (1). Aurelian being a Pagan, and there- 
fore but little conversant with Church matters, could scarcely 
have come to the conclusion of referring the question to so 

(1) EUSEBIUS, VII., C. 30. 
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distant a see as that of Rome, and one too of different nation- 
ality and language, unless the idea had been suggested 
to hini'oither by the Oriental bishops or by Paul himself. 
The former may have done so in all sincerity, the latter in 
the hope of gaining time. In either case, the conclusion is 
favor. ible to our position. 

Yery interesting, and at the same time apodictically con- 
clusive for our cause, is the episode of the Donatist treatment 
of the consecration of Crecilian of Carthage. The Donatists 
contended that Ca^cilian could not have acquired any episco- 
pal rights, since his consecration was at the hands of Felix 
of Aptouga, whom they designated a " traitor." With Secun- 
dus, primate of Numidia, and seventy other bishops of the 
same ilk, they formed a synod, and in place of Ca3cilian ap- 
pointed Majorinus. Speaking of the pretended deposition of 
Csecilian, St. Augustine says, "he might well despise so 
strong a conspiracy of many bishops, hostile to himself, 
whenhe found himself in communion with the Roman Church, 
in which was always in vigor the principality of the Apostolic 

chair and before which he was ready to plead his 

cause"(l). 

Here was a question of a bishop condemned by a synod 
convoked from many provinces, and yet Augustine deemed 
that he might breathe securely for the simple reason that 
Rome was with him. The holy bishop of Hippo certainly 
recognized, therefore, the right of Rome to hear and to 
pronounce in the cause of Crecilian. And the appeal took 
place. The Donatists, seeing that the communion of Crecilian 
with Rome fortified the position which he held among 
Catholics, asked the emperor Constantine to call a Council 
to settle the question, and requested that the Synod should 
be composed of French bishops. But Constantine, knowing 
that the bishops of Gaul had no jurisdiction in Africa, wrote 
to Pope Melchiades, asking him to examine the matter, in 
union with three Gallic prelates. Melchiades judged the 
case, but in his examination, he joined with himself fifteen 
other bishops, all Italiaus. This episode certainly furnishes 

(1) Epist. 43, alias 182. 
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an instance of an appeal to Rome, forced, if you please, but 
yet an appeal. 

Finally, the historj - of St. Athanasius shows us that the 
canons of Sardica did not introduce the right of appeal to 
the Holy See. Liberatus the Deacon (1), speaking of John 
Talaja, says that "taking from him (Calendion of Antioch) 
synodical letters of intercession, be appealed to the Roman 
Pontiff, Simplicius, just as did the Blessed Athanasius. " 
Alexandre denies that this action of Athanasius was an ap- 
peal (2) ; he styles it &refugium. Yet it is certain that Pope 
Julius condemned the Eusebians and absolved Athanasius ; 
that is, he examined and reversed the judgment of the 
former. Socrates and Sozomenus declare that Pope Julius 
restored Athanasius and several other prelates to the sees 
of which they had been unjustly deprived (3) ; Celestine tells 
the people of Constantinople the same (4), and so does 
Gelasius, in a letter to the bishops of Dardania (5). St. 
Athanasius himself, in his 2nd Apology, says : " Not once, but 
frequently, was judgment pronounced in our favor ; first, in 
our own province, when to that end about a hundred bishops 
assembled ; secondly, at Rome, when we and the other ad- 
versaries of Eusebius stood on trial against his calumniat- 
ing letters ; finally, for the third time, in the great Council 
of Sardica." 

We now pass to an examination of some of the canons of 
Sardica, and to a recitation of their interpretation by Febro- 
nius. In the collection of Dionysius the Little, the 
third canon reads thus : " If any bishop shall have been 
judged in any matter, and shall be persuaded that he has 
a good case, so that he may desire a second Council, if it 
pleases you, let us honor the memory of St. Peter the 
Apostle ; let those who examined the matter write to Julius, 
the Roman bishop, that if he deems it right to revise the 
judgment, it be revised, and let him appoint the judges. 
But if he decides that the cause is not of a nature to war- 

(1) Brer iam, c. 18. 
(2) For a refutation of Alexandre in this matter, see the Anti-Fchhronio of Zaccaria, 
•p. 2, h. 3, c. 2, No. 8. 

(3) Book 2, c. 15 ; and Book 3, c. 8, respectively. 
(4) E))M. 11, Bom. Pont., col. 1143. (5) Idem, cp. 13. 
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rant a revision of what was clone, what he shall decree shall 
be confirmed. Does this please all? The synod answers: 
It pleases." This canon was proposed by Hosius, and as 
he took special care, in proposing the seventh canon, to 
express the idea of appeal, whereas here there is no such 
mention, we must conclude that he. had no thought of appeal, 
just then, in his mind. Again, in no appeal does the judge 
communicate with the superior ; that is the province of 
the condemned. Hence when Pope Zosimus wished to show 
the Africans that the right of appeal to Rome had been 
acknowledged by the synod of Sardica, he cited, not the 
third, but the seventh canon. But there is a caiestion of 
appeal in the fourth canon, which reads as follows : " The 
bishop Gaudentius said : If it pleases, let there be added to 
the sentence full of goodness which you have proffered, 
that if any bishop be deposed by the judgment of the 
neighboring bishops (this is the second judgment) and de- 
clares his wish that his case be adjudged at Eome, (the 
third judgment), after the appeal of him who appears de- 
posed, let no other bishop be ordained for his see, until his 
cause be defined by the decision of the Roman bishop." To 
the appellant then is conceded a third trial, although already 
two decrees of deposition have been pronounced, the firs! 
by the prelates of his own province, and the second by his 
neighbors, assigned to him as judges, according to the third 
canon, by the Roman Pontiff. But Hosius desired a more 
ample declaration to be made, so after the settlement of 
other matters in the fifth and sixth canons, we find the 
seventh speaking thus plainly : " Bishop Hosius said : 
It pleased, however, that if any bishop was accused and 
judged, and deposed b}- the bishops of his own province, 
and if he who is deposed appeals and has recourse to the 
bishop of the Roman Church, and wishes to be heard by 
him; if that bishop believes it just to revise the judgment, 
and the discussion of the cause, let him deign to write to 
the neighboring bishops of the next province, that the}' care- 
fully look into everything, and deliver a true and just sen- 
tence. And if he who asks for another hearing of his 
cause, moves the Roman bishop to send a priest as legate, 
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that bishop will do as he deems fit. And if he decides 
upon sending legates who, with the bishops, will in his 
name give judgment, he will so do. But if he believes 
that the bishops suffice to put an end to the business, he 
will do what to his prudence shall seem the most expedi- 
ent." (1) 

Febronius contends that in these canons the fathers of 
Sardica did not acknowledge in the Pontiff the absolute 
right to entertain all appeals, but only a right to arrange a 
revision of the cause, and that too in the original province, 
and by a new intervention of the same provincial bishops 
who had already delivered judgment. This theory is as 
old as the time of Hincmar, who pronounces it in a letter 
written in the name of king Charles the Bald to Pope John 8, 
and before the advent of Hontheim it had been confuted by 
Alexandre (2) and by the Ballerinis (3). To any one even 
casually reading the seventh canon, it would seem that the 
right of appeal was very clearly stated, but Febronius as- 
serts that in the Greek text the condemned bishop is said 
to be " like " or "as an appellant " {osper ekkalesamenos); and 
what is more, he holds that the appeal does not refer to the 
Pope, but to the new judgment demanded by the accused. 
Since the Latin version of the canons is the original one, we 
cannot see why it should be explained by the Greek. But 
the Greek text does not necessarily give the force of the Latin 
quasi, "like" or "as," displaying mere similarity. Osper 
may just as naturally signify " as " in the sense of "thus," 
and the phrase would then run " thus appealing." As for 
Febronius' idea that the appeal refers, not to the Pontiff, 
but to the new judgment, the conjunction and binds the ap- 
peal with the recourse which assuredly is had to the Pope. 
But the context of the canons is against the theory of Feb- 
ronius. And first, as to the assertion that they only accord 
to the Pontiff the power to assign new judges to act with the 
others in the original province. The seventh canon speaks 
only of the neighboring prelates, who certainly formed no 

(1) This canon is the seventh in the Latin collections, and fourth in the Greek. All 
the canons were first written in Latin, and then drawn up in Greek. When the latter were 
arranged, the above canon was placed immediately after the third, since the subject 
matter of both was the same. 

(2) Fourth Cent., diss. 28, prop. 2. (3) Observations on QuesneVs diss. 5. 
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part of the first tribunal ; the fourth canon also mentions 
them alone. The third canon says that the Pope should 
"appoint judges," but the judges of the first instance were 
already appointed, and if they were also to sit in the second 
tribunal, there would be but little chance of a remedy being 
given for any injustice of the first. As for the assertion 
that the canons do not allow the Pope to decide the cause 
in Rome, but only to arrange a revision in the province 
where the first trial took place, the form adopted by Hos- 
ius, "let him deign to write," shows that no law is imposed 
upon the Pontiff, but only a suggestion is offered as to an 
easy means of expediting the affair. And if the Pope 
could send legates to give judgment in his name, could he 
not deliver it by himself? Does not the fourth canon ex- 
pressly state that after the second trial the accused could 
call upon the Pontiff to finish the question ? This decision 
would necessarily be given not in the province, but in 
Rome. 

But these canons of Sardica do not pretend to confer a 
new privilege upon the Roman See ; they reaffirm, and more 
clearly explain, an ancient right exercised whenever there 
were occasion and opportunity. Only the fourth and 
seventh canons touch upon the subject of appeal, properly 
so called, and of these the former supposes that such appeals 
are and have been made, while the seventh merely indicates 
a manner of entertaining them, and leaves the method to the 
pleasure of the Supreme Pontiff. When the latter canon says 
that the Papai legates possess the authority of him who 
designates them, can it be supposed that the framers thought 
that they were conferring a power never before enjo}*ed ? 
But we have seen that those who came after the Council of 
Sardica did not conceive such an idea of its canons, and 
that long before it, the Roman Pontiffs had received and 
acted upon appeals from all parts of the world. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

.ALLEGED KEEESY OF POPE LIBEEIUS. 

In the year of our Lord 352, sixteenth of the reign of Coru 
stantius, son of Constantine, Liberius was elected to the 
Papal See to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Julius 
I. The circumstances of the time were difficult indeed, 
and none but a Pontiff of pre-eminent sanctity and prudence 
could have guided the ship of Peter with even moderate 
success. Arianism, perhaps the most powerful, though not 
the most immediately destructive, heresy, which the world 
has seen, was rampant throughout the world, and all the 
influence of the imperial authority was brought to bear to 
add to its already excessive audacity. At this time, Athan 
asius of Alexandria was the bulwark of Catholic orthodoxy 
in the East, and to defend him, therefore, and to be a good 
Catholic, were regarded as synonymous. The word Homo- 
ousion (Consubstantial), which the Council of Nice had add- 
ed to the Creed, was looked upon as a test of belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. The word Homoiousion (Similar) was in- 
dicative of rank heresy, although there were some who per- 
sisted in its use, and in the rejection of the orthodox term, 
even while they held the Catholic doctrine. In the year 355, 
having again, after an interval of reconciliation, become op- 
posed to St. Athanasius, the emperor endeavored to attract 
the Roman Pontiff to his aid. He sent to him the eunuch 
Eusebius with magnificent gifts, and when these failed, 
threats were employed. The sentiments of Pope Liberius 
are to be judged by his own answer to Constantius. " How 
can we condemn one who has been pronounced free from crime 
by two Synods, and whom the Roman Church has dismissed 
in peace ? "Who would approve of our action, if we were 
to be hostile to him absent, whom, when present, we have 
cherished and held in communion ? The Ecclesiastical 
Canons run not thus, nor have we ever received such a tra- 
dition from the Fathers. But if the Emperor wishes in- 

220 
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deed to exercise his care for Ecclesiastical peace, or if he 
wishes that which we have written in favor of Athanasius 
to be erased, let those things also be erased which have 
been written against him ; let there then be held an Eccle- 
siastical Synod at a distance from the palace, where the 
Emperor is not at hand, nor an} r count is officious, nor any 
judge utters threats, and where the fear of God and the in- 
stitutes of the Apostles alone suffice for everything, that in 
that ulace, before all else, the Faith of the Church be set 
forth, just as it was defined by the Fathers in the Nicene 
Council ; then let all be ejected who are of the Arian 
opinion, and let their heresy be anathematized ; then finally 
let a judgment on Athanasms be delivered, or upon any- 
other person deemed guilty : and as many as are found guilty> 
so many let there be ejected, and as many as are pure, let 
them be absolved of guilt. For it cannot be allowed that 
those should sit in the Synod who are impious in belief, 
nor is it proper to question any one's deeds before we have 
security as to Iris religion. Every discord about faith is to 
be first abolished, and then action may be taken upon other 
things." The consequence of this worthy reply was the ex- 
ile of the Pontiff into Thrace. On his way to punishment, 
Liberius had an interview with the sovereign, and as we 
know from St. Athanasius (1) he thus repelled the renewed 
attempts to seduce him: "Cease to perseciite Christians. Do 
not try, through me, to bring heretical impiety into the 
Church. We Christians are prepared to sustain everything, 
ere we will suffer ourselves to be called Arians." Liberius 
also declared, " he thought it more important to keep the 
laws of the Church than to reside at Home." When about 
to depart, he was offered a sum of money for his journey, 
in the name of the emperor, but he rejected it, saying : 
"Thou hast pillaged the churches of the earth, and now 
thou offerest me alms as to a guilty one ! Go first, and be- 
come a Christian. " Gibbon deems this spirited answer in- 
sulting. The exile of the Pontiff lasted three years, and 
was terminated by a decree of Constantius, in answer to the 
entreaties of the Roman matrons, on the occasion of his 

(l) Epustle to Solitaries. 
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visit to the ancient capital. And now comes one of the 
most important questions that have ever challenged the in- 
vestigation of ttie historian. 

What change had come over Coustantius that he so read- 
ily liberated the Pontiff, or rather, had any change taken 
place in Liberius ? The character of the emperor had re- 
mained the same ; it follows, then, say some, that the Pon- 
tiff yielded to the importunities of the sovereign, and to the 
cruelties of exile. This is a fearful accusation, and is made 
not only by the bitter enemies of the Church, but by those 
theologians who, writing before the Vatican Council had 
settled the vexed question of Papal Infallibility, readily 
seized upon every fact of history which might be brought to 
bear in favor of " Cis-montane " opinions. Gibbon says 
that " the Roman Pontiff purchased his return by some crim- 
inal compliances, and afterwards expiated his guilt by a 
seasonable repentance." Blondel, Basnage, and -other Pro- 
testant authors, contend that Coustantius did not accede to 
the prayer of the Romans, until Liberius had subscribed to 
the second of the Sirmian formulas, which was plainly her- 
etical. Quite naturally, Jansenistic writers take the same 
view. Bossuet holds that the formula which the Pope 
signed was the most innocent of the three, but that he erred 
in thus conniving at a dissemblance of truth, for in this for- 
mula the consubstantiality of Christ to the Father was not 
stated. As at this time the communion of Athanasius was 
the true one, so, according to the Bishop of Meaux, Liber- 
ius was wrong in condemning him. Cardinal La Luzerne, 
who, though not a rank, was yet a firm Galiican, asserts 
that even if the Pontiff signed the first of the Sirmian for- 
mulas, he became guilty of heresy. There is a school of 
authors in which Liberius is treated with some considera- 
tion, but by which he is blamed for having condemned 
Athanasius and for communicating with the Eus^bians ; also 
for having signed the first formula of Sirmium, in which the 
word Homoousios, the test of Catholic doctrine, was omitted. 
The most eminent of this class are Coustant and Mazocchi. 
Of the writers who defend Liberius from each and every 
charge, both of heresy and weakness, the most distinguished 
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Are Cardinal Orsi, F. A. Zaccaria, Peter Ballerini and Palma. 
The following are the arguments adduced by the authors 
<vho contend that our Pontiff was guilty of heresy : First, 
St. Hilary, at No. 11 of his book against Constantius, de- 
clares that he "does not know in which the Emperor showed 
the greater impiety ; whether in the exile, or in the liber- 
ation of Liberius." The same saint, in the Fragment com- 
mencing, " For the fear of God," adduces an epistle of the 
Pope to the Orientals, in which he says : " I do not defend 
Athanasius, but as Julius, my predecessor of holy memory, 
had received him, I dreaded lest I should be deemed a 

prevaricator. But when I knew that you had justly 

condemned him, I quickly assented to your decree 

Therefore, Athanasius being deposed, with regard to which, 
all of your statutes are to be received by me and the Apos- 
tolic See, I say that I am united and at peace with all of 
you and all the Eastern Bishops. And that you may the more 
securely know that I proffer true faith in this letter, I have 
willingly accepted, without any contradiction, as it has been 
explained by our common brother, Demophilus, that Cath- 
olic faith which was discussed, explained, and received at 
Sirmium by all our brethren and fellow-bishops." There 
are three other epistles of Liberius in the Fragments of Hil- 
ary, all redolent of heterodox sentiment. Again, in the 6th 
Frag., Hilary cries, " Anathema from me to thee, Liberius, 
and to thy companions!" And in Frag. 8, he says, " To the 
prevaricator and to the Arians I declare anathema." In 
No. 1 of Frag. 6 we have, "after wards, when Liberius was sent 
into exile, all these things, which he had done or promised, 
he reduced to nothing, writing to the heretical Avian pre- 
varicators who had pronounced unjust sentence against the 
orthodox Bishop Athanasius." Second, St. Jerome, in his 
Chronicle, says that "Liberius, conquered by the pain of ex- 
ile, subscribed the heretical depravity, and entered Rome 
like a victor." And in his Ecclesiastical Authors, the holy 
doctor tells us that " the African Fortunatianus, bishop of 
Aquileia, is to be. detested because he solicited, broke down, 
and compelled to an heretical subscription, Liberius, bish- 
op of Borne.'' Third, the Acts of Eusebius show us the 
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Pontiff, after his return to the Eternal City, publicly teaching 
Arianism, and putting the priest Eusebius to death. "Fourth, 
the Pontifical Book, of great weight with Bossuet, says 
that when Liberius arrived at Rome after his exile, he 
dared not to enter the city at once, but besought the aid of 
the princess Constantia ; that Felix, the Anti-Pope, was 
then expelled ; that Liberius entered, fraternized with the 
Arians, and persecuted the orthodox who refused to recog- 
nize his authority. At first glance, these four arguments 
seem to form a terrible indictment against Liberius, but they 
will not bear the sifting of impartial criticism. 

Now as to St. Hilary, his remark as to the impiety of 
Constantius in the liberation of the Pope does not prove 
that the saint thought that the Pontiff had assented to the 
Emperor's conditions. We may answer with Zaccaria 
that this doubt of St. Hilary may be taken as rather ora- 
torical than practical ; that also there would have been some 
room for it, practically speaking, since the cruelty of Con- 
stantius in exiling the Pope was well matched by his wick- 
edness in accompanying the liberation with a false rumor 
as to his defection. But we can account also for the say- 
ing of Hilary, if we reflect upon the outrageous decree of the 
Emperor that thereafter the government of the Church 
should be administered in common by Liberius and Eelix. 
Such an abominable fashion of withdrawing from the difEU 
culty that he himself had effected, might well cause Con- 
stantius to seem to the saint equally guilty in the exile and 
the pardon. As for the Fragments attributed to the holy 
bishop of Poitiers, they are forgeries. In the first place, a 
clear evidence of falsehood is shown in two of the alleged 
letters of Liberius herein quoted. They are the epistles 
beginning " Studious of peace" and "Because I know you." 
In these, Liberius is made to say that from the very com- 
mencement of his reign he had condemned Athanasius, and 
all authentic documents show that for a long time he was 
the most strenuous defender of the persecuted bishop. But 
all these Fragments are be ct rejected. The sentiments con- 
tained in them are opposed to those found in the saint's 
authentic writings ; they give everything which might 
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militate for the Pontiffs alleged Arianism, but say nothing 
of his celebrated orthodox letter. Enfiuus declares him- 
self dubious as to the defection of our Pope ; now if he 
knew anything of the existence of these Fragments, he 
would not have been doubtful, and he says nothing of them. 
St, Jerome enumerates the works of Hilary, but is silent as 
to the Fragments (1). 

As for the testimony of St. Jerome, expressly stating that 
Liberius signed an heretical formula, we may answer with 
Palma that it is allowable in matters of history to some- 
times differ from even this great doctor. But it is far from 
certain that the Chronicle has come down to us uninterpolat- 
ed ; indeed, we have the testimony of Menochius that noth- 
ing pointing to a fall of Liberius is contained in the Chris- 
tina MSS. of the Vatican, and that is certainly of the 
sixth or seventh century (2). Literary forgery was easier in 
the days of copyists than it is in our time, and the olden here- 
tics were much addicted to the use of this weapon. Origen, 
Athanasius, and others were often put to trouble by these 
gentry ; the first, indeed, owes to them the greater part, if 
not all, the suspicion as to his orthodoxy. What more 
natural then than to suppose the audacious Arians guilty 
of falsifying, in the case of so important a witness as St. Je- 
rome '? If our adversaries are unwilling to accept our sup- 
position, as the only way of accounting for the singular and 
absolutely isolated position among all Catholic writers of 
antiquity, in which they place St. Jerome, we can only say 
that he was deceived, and that his sole opinion should not 
militate against the many positive arguments to the con- 
trary. As for the accusation against Fortunatianus, taken 
from the book of the saint on Ecclesiastical Authors, Palma 
regards it as a proof that also this work of the great doctor 
has been mutilated. For, he argues, Fortunatianus would 
not have urged the Pontiff to encourage a heresy which he 
himself detested. Be this as it may, we may apply to our 
own use the answer which Alexandre gives to those who 
adduce this passage of St. Jerome to prove that Liberius 
must have signed the second (plainly heretical) formula of 

(1) Acts of the BoUandists, Sept. 23. (2) Bap.thelemy, Errors. 
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Sinrmim. Believing that the Pope subscribed the first of 
the three formulas, the Gallican historian says that St. 
Jerome might well have blamed Fortunatianus for inducing 
Liberius to sign a formula in which the word Homoousion, 
which was regarded as a test of orthodoxy, was omitted, and 
for having brought about the condemnation of Athanasius ; 
it by no means follows from this passage, he insists, that 
St. Jerome believed the Pontiff to have signed an expressly 
heretical document. 

As to the " Acts of Eusebius," they were discovered in 
the fifteenth century, and were believed by Bossuet to be 
genuine. They purport to be a narrative of the martyrdom 
of a holy priest who suffered with the consent of the late 
convert to Arianism, our Pontiff Liberius. But these 
" Arts " show themselves to be of no value, since they speak 
of a dialogue between the Pope and Constantins in the 
year 359, and we know that the latter left Rome in 358, and 
never entered it again. 

And what of the Pontifical Book ? In the first place, 
Muratori holds that this Diary of the Popes, as it may be 
styled, was not begun until the eighth century. If this 
opinion be correct, we must deny the Book any value in the 
premises. At any rate, there are so many contradictions in 
the chapter from which the adverse testimony is taken, that 
we can place no reliance upon it, and must suppose at least 
that part to be an Arian forgery. Thus, it is said that Li- 
berius was pardoned by Constantius, but that he dared not 
enter Rome until he had made his peace with the Emperor 
through the intercession of Constantia. It is said too that 
the matter of dissension between the Pope and the Emper- 
or was the question of rebaptism, a subject some time for- 
gotten. We also read of an interview between Constantius 
and Liberius in the year 359, while the former was warring 
in Pannonia against the Sarmatians. We are told that the 
ex-intruder Felix died a natural death, but we know that he 
became a martyr to the faith. 

Having now done justice to the arguments of our op- 
ponents, we would, before commencing our positive defence 
of Liberius, ask what would be the conclusion if all that has 
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been alleged were acknowledged as true. Alexandre and some 
others will answer that even in this case, it could not be 
held that the Pontiff became a heretic, for the formula which 
he signed (if he signed airy) was tenable, though it omitted 
the " Hoinoousion ;" that even if he did condemn the saint- 
ly Athanasius, that would have been cowardice and not 
heresy. But the majority of those who strive so eagerly 
to besmirch the memory of Liberius, go further than Alex- 
andre to obtain a de facto proof that the Bom an Pontiff is 
not, by divine appointment, an infallible teacher. Now all 
their arguments go to show, first, that Liberius yielded to 
violence ; second, that his conduct was that of a personal 
coward, not that of one wishing to teach the Universal 
Church — the}' prove, that is, nothing against the Catholic 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

But we propose to proceed further in this matter than a 
mere refutation of the Gallican and Protestant theories. It 
is admitted by all that Liberius was faithful up to the year 
358, and the sole praise of his successor, Damasus, is enough 
to show that in his last years he was free from heretical 
taint. If any unworthy concessions purchased for him 
the privilege of returning to his See, we should find some 
allusions to them in those authors who treat of that return. 
Bxit these writers furnish testimony to his innocence. Thus, 
Sulpicius Severus, in his Sacred History, b. 2, c. 49, says : 
"Liberius, bishop of Borne, and Hilarius, bishop of Poitiers, 
are exiled. . . . but Liberius is soon restored to the cit} r on 
account of the seditions of the Romans.'' Socrates tells us, b. 
2, c. 37, that "Not long afterwards, Liberius Avas recalled 
from exile, and resumed his chair, when the Roman people, 
having risen in rebellion, had expelled Felix, and the Em- 
peror, although unwilling, had given his assent." But The- 
odoret speaks still more plainly iu his History, b. 2, c. 15, 
where he narrates how the Roman senators sent their wives 
to Constantius as suppliants for the return of the Pcpe. 
Thus the nobles argued : " He may not forgive us who are 
men, but if you women entreat him, he may pardon you.'' 
The Emperor received their request, but answered that the 
Bomau See was not a widow, since it had Felix for a spouse. 
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To this the matrons replied that the Roman citizens would 
pot enter the church while Felix was in it, because though 
he himself held, the faith of Nice, yet he communicated with 
those who did not hold it. " Then," continues Theodoret, 
" the Emperor being touched, he ordered, that illustrious 
and praisewothy man to come out of exile, and both (that 
is, Liberius and Felix) to administer the Church in com- 
mon. "When this epistle was read in the circus, the people 
exclaimed that the Emperor's decree was just. But the 
spectators soon divided into two factions. . . . one declaring 
for this Bishop, the other for that. . . . then with one voice 
all cried out, ' One God, One Christ, One Bishop.' After these 
acclamations of the most Christian people, full of piety and 
justice, the admirable Liberius returned." This conclusive 
testimony of Severus, Socrates, and Theodoret, is confirmed 
by Cassiodorus in the fifth book of his Tripartite History. 
That these four grave historians were well acquainted with 
the events of the fourth century, no one will deny, and their 
testimony will bear more to our point, if we consider with 
the learned Stilting (1) that it is very unlikely that the 
Arians and Semiarians would have omitted to sustain their 
cause by quoting any lapse in their favor made by a Roman 
Pontiff. They seized with avidity upon the fall of the un- 
fortunate Hosius ; would they have ignored that of his mas- 
ter? Not one of the many Greek or Latin fathers, who 
flourished in such number in the centuries immediately 
following Liberius, alludes to any fall, either directly, or by 
excuse of it, or by asserting his repentance. 

A strong argument for the constancy of the Pontiff is found 
in the manner of his treatment of the Council of Rimini, 
held in 359. The fathers of this synod accepted a Profession 
of Faith which was Catholic in the letter, but which the 
usual frauds of the Arians easily perverted to a comfort of 
heresy. Liberius condemned their action, and only pardoned 
them on condition that they should condemn the accepted 
Profession, issue one conformable to that of Nice, and cease 
all communication with the Arians. We find in Socrates (2) 
an epistle of the Pontiff to the Orientals, in which he says : 

(1) BOLLANDISTS, Sept. 23, § 9. (2) Book 4, c. 12. 
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" For very nearly all of those who were then assembled at 
Rimini, and were deceived, partly by seduction, and partly 
b}- fraud, are now returned to a healthy state of mind, and 
have anathematized the formula of faith issued by the 
Council of Rimini, and have subscribed to the form of Cath- 
olic and Apostolic faith once edited at Nice ; and having en- 
tered into our communion, they are now moved by the 
greatest indignation against the doctrine of Alius and his 
disciples." Such words are not consistent with the sup- 
position that the writer himself had been guilty, but a few 
months before, of the same, if not a greater crime. 

Of no light weight is the argument drawn from the affec- 
tion of the Rornan people for Liberius, for both the 
clergy and the laity of Rome were intensely hostile to 
Arianism and devoted to Athanasius. Sozomenus says, iu 
his History, book 4, c. 15, "The Roman people loved Liber- 
ius without measure, as a man in every sense illustrious, 
and one who, for the sake of religion, had bravely resisted 
the emperor." And Theodoret, in book 2, c. 27, says of the 
intruder Felix that " He preserved entire and inviolate the 
formula of faith drawn up by the Nicene fathers. But with 
those who tainted it, he freely communicated, and for that 
reason none of the Roman citizens entered the church while 
he was inside." Would not this affectionate admiration for 
Liberius have ceased, if he had made shipwreck of his faith, 
of that faith of Nice which they so jealously cherished '? They 
twice drove Felix from the city for merely communicating 
with heretics, and they continued to love him who had ac- 
knowledged and professed the heresy itself? 

The reader will have noticed that the heart of the Li- 
berian controversy lies in the Pontiff's subscription to 
one of the formulas of faith drawn up at Sirmium. It is now 
proper for us to see to which one of these documents the 
Pontiff put his name, if indeed he signed any one of them, 
and to discover its nature. Baronius holds that all three 
of the formulas in question were edited in the Sirmian 
synod of 351, held against Photinus, but Nicholas Faber (1) 
and Alexandre prove that only the first one was issued bv 

(1) Preface to Fragm. uf St. Hilary. 
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that synod. The second document saw the light in the 
year 357, and the third in the year 359. The first formula, 
sins by omission, as all that it contains is Catholic, but it 
lacks the " Hoiwtousios ; " the second is unmitigatedly Arian, 
the third is Semiarian. We propose to show that Liberius 
could not possibly have signed the second or third ; that 
therefore the first, if any whatever, should claim our atten- 
tion. Pagi and Valois hold that the Pope subscribed the 
third formula; the following reasons will show they are mis- 
taken : Firstly. Valois himself holds (1) that the third 
synod of Sirmium was celebrated in the year 359, in the 
consulship of Eusebius and Hypatius, and that Marcus 
Arethusius drew up the formula. But the one (if any) 
signed by Liberius is the one to which the sixth Fragment 
of Hilary alludes as " that perfidy of Sirmium which Liber- 
ius calls Catholic," and which was drawn by many bishops 
whose names are given. Again, this third formula did not 
appear until the year 359, and Liberius had been pardoned 
the year previous. How then could this document be con- 
nected with his restoration to freedom ? Nor did he sign 
the second formula, for the reason that its profession of 
Arianism was so patent, so void of mystification, that no 
possible art could have cleansed the signer of the stain of 
heresy. In case the Pontiff had signed that document, 
there would have been no room for doubt as to his crime, 
and our opponents must admit that there are some points 
indicating his innocence. But we are not wanting in 
reasons extraneous to the nature of the paper. It is not 
likely, says Alexandre, that Liberius signed that formula 
which Constantius himself had condemned, through the 
agency of Basil of Ancyra. The Pontiff was called to Sir- 
mium after the Anomoeans (2) had been driven from Antioch 
by the Emperor, and when alread}' the second formula had 
been thrust aside as a hideous abortion. Again, we know 
from the book on Synods of Hilary that, excepting the 
avowed Arians, the unfortunate Hosius was the only 
one to accept this formula. And the document which Li- 

(1) Notes to Sozomenus, b. 2, c. 30. 

(2) The Anomoeans were the ultra Arians, who held that the Son was anomoios,dlsslmilar 
to the Father. Their leader was Aetius. 
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berius is said to have signed was subscribed by twenty-two 
bishops, all Orientals, while the second formula was drawn 
by Western prelates, as we learn from Athanasius, Socrates, 
and Hilary. This formula bears the names of Hosius and 
Potamius, while that attributed to the Pope makes no men- 
tion of these bishops. Finally, among the signers of the 
document assigned to Liberius are numbered Theodore of 
Heraclea, Basil of Ancyra, and Silvan of Tarsus, all of whom 
must be excluded from any connection with this second for- 
mula ; Theodore (1), because he died two years ere it was 
issued ; the others because at the very worst, they were 
Semiarians, and detested those Anomcean errors which are 
found in it. 

There remains, therefore, only the first formula, promulgat- 
ed in the year 351, to which Liberius could possibly have sub- 
scribed. If this is examined, the charge of heresy, which is 
brought against the Pontiff, must fall to the ground. It 
reads as follows : "We believe in One God, the Father Al- 
mighty, creator and maker of all things, in whom all pater- 
nity is in Heaven, and is named on earth. And in His Only- 
begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, generated before all 
ages from God the Father, light from light, through whom 
were made all things in Heaven and on earth invisible as 
well as visible ; He is the Word and Wisdom, true light and 
life, and in the later days was made Man and was born of 
the Holy Virgin, crucified, dead, and buried ; He sits at the 
right hand of the Father, and is to come at the end of time 
to judge the living and the dead, and will render to each one 
according to his works ; whose Kingdom never-ending will 
last for infinite ages ; He sits at the right hand of the Father, 
not only in this time, but in the future. And in the Holy 
Ghost, that is, the Paraclete, whom, having promised Him 
to the apostles, after His ascent to Heaven He sent to teach 
tnem and to advise them in all things. Through whom are 
sanctified all souls which sincerely believe in Him." Now, 
although the word Homoousios is not found in this profession, 
yet there is nothing in it repugnant to the Catholic doctrine 
on the divinity of the Word. The omission should not have 

(1) Theodorct. b. 2 c. 16. 
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been allowed, for an insertion of the term " Consubstantial " 
was regarded by the orthodox as a safeguard to the true 
faith. But all those who omitted it were not regarded, in 
the time of AtlirUiasius, as necessarily heretical. There 
never was a more strenuous defender of the word Homoousios 
than the holy bishop of Alexandria, and yet he says in his 
book on Synods, No. 41, " It is not right to regard as ene- 
mies those who accept all the other Nicene writings, and 

hesitate only as to the word ' Consubstantial' for 

we dispute as brothers with brothers, who are of the same 
opinion as ourselves, bringing a name alone into controver- 
sy. For when they avow that the Son is from the substance 
of the Father, and from no other substance ; that He is not 
a creature or a thing made, but a genuine and real Son, 
the Word and Wisdom, existing one with the Father, they 
are not far from receiving the term "Consubstantial." 

And now we may conclude our dissertation on the ortho- 
doxy of the holy Liberius. We have seen that the argu- 
ments against him are not tenable, that there is abundant 
positive evidence in his favor, and that if he signed any one 
of the Sirmian formulas, it was one which was innocent of 
heresy. As the opinion of the Greek Church in this matter 
may be of interest to some, we will finish with a quotation 
from the ancient 3Ienology, a liturgical book in use in both 
the United and Schismatic Churches, and corresponding to 
the Roman Marty rology. At the date of Sept. 27th, we read, 
" The blessed Liberius, defender of the truth, was bishop of 
Rome while Constant! us was Emperor. His zeal caused 
him to defend the great Athanasius afterwards, Li- 
berius contended with all his might against the malice of 
the heretics, and was exiled to Beraea in Thrace. But the 
Romans, who loved and venerated him, were faithful to him 
and entreated the Emperor to restore him. He returned 
to Rome, where he governed his flock in wisdom and died." 

With the question of the fall or innocence of Pope Liber- 
ius is intimately connected the controversy as to the place 
due to Felix, the occupant of the Papal chair during the 
exile of the former. Bellarmine, Baroirio, and a few others, 
contend that he was, at least for a time, a legitimate Pon- 
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tiff, and hence they style him Felix II. Papebroch and 
Zaccaria hold that Felix was a vicar of Liberius. Christian 
Lupus, Dupin, Alexandre, Tillemont, and Orsi, place him 
among the Anti-Popes, and it is difficult to refute their ar- 
guments. If there was any time when Felix was a legiti- 
mate Pontiff, it was when Liberius was in exile, and only 
then, because Liberius had abdicated. But nothing in his- 
tory is more certain than that Liberius never abdicated ; and 
if he had done so, Felix should have become his successor 
in a legitimate manner, and not through the intrigues of 
the Arians and the violence of Constantius. Nor can an 
argument for the legitimacy of the claims of Felix be de- 
duced from the fact that some of the ancient records number 
him among the saints. Granting that he is not confounded, 
in these documents, with Pope St. Felix I., it does not fol- 
low, because he became a saint, that he was never an Anti- 
Pope. Upon the return of the legitimate Pontiff, he may 
have repented of his usurpation, and during his last years 
of life, while, as Philostorgius says (1), " he retained the 
dignity of bishop, but governed no church," he may have 
advanced to heroic sanctity. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE COUNCIL OF RIMINI. 

In the year 358, the emperor Constantius endeavored to 
put an end to the dissensions of the Eastern Church, by call- 
ing a synod atNicomedia. This city, however, being devas- 
tated by ,in earthquake, Nice was chosen as the place of meet- 
ing. Another earthquake prevented, as Theodoret thinks 
(2), the Arians from desecrating, as the event proved, the city 
where was issued the great decree upon the Divinity of 
Christ. In 359, therefore, a Council was ordered to assemble 

(1) History, t>. 4, n. 5. 

(2) " God, who does not cease to protect His Church, would not have the Council held 
here, lest the Arians should take advantage of the name of the place, and by styling the 
Synod Xicene, should circumvent simple minds." Hist., b. 2, c. 20. 
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at Rimini in the Romagna. but by the advice of the Arians, 
the Eastern bishops left Rimini to the Westerns, and betook 
themselves to Seleucia, in Isauria. St. Athanasius tells us, 
in his book on Synods, that four hundred bishops met at Rim- 
ini (1). Julianus Pelagianus (2) puts the number at six 
hundred and fifty, but St. Athanasius is the more reliable of 
the two authors, and is corroborated by good authority. 
When the prelates had met, Yalens and Ursacius, obstinate 
Arians, brought forth the third formula of Sirmium, in which 
the Son was declared, according to the Scriptures, similar 
to the Father, and asked the Council to approve of it, as it 
pleased the emperor. The bishops rejected it, and deemed 
it sufficient to declare their reception of the Nicene Creed. 
Ursacius, Yalens, Germinius, Auxentius, Caius, and Dem- 
ophilus, were then condemned as heretics (3). Ursacius and 
Valens now visited Constantius, and so worked upon his 
Arian sympathies that when the Council's messengers wait- 
ed upon him for license for the prelates to depart to their 
homes, he refused to receive them. He had too much to 
attend to ; he was preparing for a campaign against the 
Barbarians ; when he was at leisure, he would listen to them. 
But if he trusted that the bishops would become tired out, 
and would reconsider their condemnation of Ursacius and 
his companions in heresy, he was mistaken, for all the sy- 
noclals sent him word that they had instructed their legates 
to inform him that their decision was final (4). When Con- 
stantius received this message, he caused several bishops to 
be taken to Nice in Thrace, and there, some out of simplicity, 
and others from fear, they were induced to sign a formula 
only differing from the third of Sirmium in that it declared 
the Son "similar to the Father in all things," while that 
of Sirmium presented the Son as " similar to the Father who 
begat Him, according to the Scriptures." This Thracian 
formula was then offered to the fathers of Rimini, and they 
signed it. On account of this action, they have sometimes 

(1) In his Epistle to theAfricans, Athanasius says two hundred, but Baronio thinks thai 
this document has been corrupted.. 

(2) In St. Augustine ; Imperfect Work, b. 1, c. 73. 

(3) Socrates ; b. 2, c. 29. Theodoret, b. 2, c. 18. Sozomenus; b. 4, c. 16. 

(4) Ibi. 
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been accused of heresy, and we now proceed to inquire into 
the justice of the accusation. 

The following, according to St. Jerome (1), is from the Pro- 
fession of Faith given in the Acts of the Council of Rimini, to 
which the members subscribed : " We believe in one true God, 
the Father Almighty. We also believe this. We believe in 
the only-begotten Son of God, who was born before all ages; 
bom the only-begotten of God the Father alone, God from 
God, similar to the Father according to the Scriptures; whose 
nativity no one knows, but the Father who begat Him." 
St. Jerome then continues his own remarks : " Was it here 
inserted that there was a time when He was not, or that the 
Son of God is a creature ? The perfect faith is the belief 
that He is God from God. And they said that He was bom, 
the only-begotten from the Father alone. What means 
' born' ? Certainly not ' made.' Nativity removes a suspic- 
ion of His being a creature. They also added: 'Who descend- 
ed from heaven, was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
"Virgin Mary, was crucified under Pontius Pilate, the third 
day He arose from the dead, He ascended into hea- 
ven, sitteth at the right hand of the Father, to come 
to judge the living and the dead.' The words sound- 
ed piously, and amidst so much honey of praise, no one 

suspected any insertion of poison For the rejection 

of the word ousia, a plausible reason was given, that 
it is not found in the Scriptures, and it scandalizes the more 
simple by its novelty ; the bishops cared not for the word, 
if the meaning were safe. But at last, in the course of time, 
when popular rumor had it that a fraud had been practised 
in the Profession, Valens, bishop of Mursia, who had written 
it in the presence of Taurus, the Pretorian prefect, who was 
at the synod by order of the emperor, declared that he was 
not an Arian, and that he detested their blasphemies. The 
secrecy of the thing had not destroyed the popular opinion. 
And hence, another day, in the church of Rimini,many bish- 
ops and a crowd of laics being present, Musonius, a By- 
zantine prelate, whose age gave him honor among all, spoke 
thus : ' Let one of us read to your Holinesses the common 

(l) Dialogue against the Luciferians. 
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reports which have reached us, that the evil things, which 
ought to be abhorrent to our ears and hearts, may be unan- 
imously condemned.' All the bishops replied : ' It 
pleases.' And then when Claude, a Picene bishop, had be- 
gun to read the blasphemies which rumor ascribed to Valens, 
this prelate denied that they were his, and cried out : ' If 
any one denies that Christ is God, the Son of God, and 
born of the Father before the ages, let him be anathema.' 
And all answered : 'Anathema.' 'If any one denies that 
the Son is similar to the Father, according to the Scrip- 
tures, let him be anathema.' And all replied : 'Anathema.' 
' If any one says that the Son is not eternal with the 
Father, let him be anathema.' All called 'Anathema.' 'If 
any one says the Son of God is a creature, like other crea- 
tures, let him be anathema.' In the same way was cried 
' Anathema.' ' If any one says the Son is not from God the 
Father, let him be anathema.' All exclaimed 'Anathema.' 
If any one says there was a time when the Son was not, 
let him be anathema.' At this, all the bishops, and the en- 
tire audience, with great joy and applause, saluted the words 
of Valens. If any one deems this a fiction of ours, let him 
examine the public archives ; the records of the churches 
are full, and the memory of these things is recent, Men yet 
survive who were at that synod, and to confirm the truth, 
the very Arians do not deny that the proceedings were as 
we have said. While then all were extolling Yalens to the 
skies, and were condemning and repenting of their suspicion 
of him, the same Claude, who had begun to read, said : 
'There yet remain a few words which have escaped my lord 
and brother Yalens, which, if you please, that no scruple 
may remain, we will together condemn. If any one says 
that the Son of God was indeed before all ages, but not so 
before all time, that nothing was before Him, let him be an- 
athema.' And all said : 'Anathema.' And many other 
things which seemed suspicious, after Claude pronounced 
them, Valens condemned. If any one desires to learn more, 
he will find them in the Acts of the Synod of Rimini, from 
which we have drawn the above. These things done, the 
Council was dissolved, and all return joyful to their prov- 
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inces .... But crimes are not long hidden, and a badly- 
healed wound opens again. Afterwards Valens, Uisacius, 
and other of the companions in iniquity, illustrious priests of 
Christ, commenced to clap their hands, saying they had not 
denied that the Son was a creature, and that ho was like un- 
to other creatures There were certain bishops, de- 
ceived by the snares of Rimini, who when they were unwit- 
tingly regarded as heretics, protested by the Body of the 
Lord, and by all that is holy in the Church, that they had 
suspected no evil in the Profession. ' We thought,' said 
they, 'that its sense agreed with its words ; nor did we fear 
that in the Church of God, where there is a pure Confession, 
one thing would be expressed by the lips, and another be 
hidden in the heart. We were deceived by our good opin- 
ion of evil men ; we did not think that priests of Christ 
would combat against Him.' And weeping, they said much 
more, which, for brevity, I omit ; they were prepared to 
sign the old Profession, and to condemn all the Arian blas- 
phemies." This testimony of St. Jerome abundantly proves 
that the fathers of Rimini signed a Profession of Faith 
which was, in itself, orthodox ; that when they discovered 
the fraud of Valens and Ursacius, they condemned Arianism 
and the Arians. 

The same fact is evinced from the following passage of the 
historian, Sulpicius Severus (1) : " The emperor forced our 
legates to the s} r nod of Rimini to join the heretical commu- 
nion, and gave them a Profession drawn up by the wicked, 
one couched in deceiving terms, which presented Catholic 
truth, while perfidy was latent. For, lest the Son should be 
believed to be of the same substance with the Father, they 
abolished, under a false species of reasoning, the word ousia, 
as ambiguous and rashhy adopted by the Fathers, and not 
authorized by the Scriptures. The same Profession declared 
the Son similar to the Father, but there was the fraud 

prepared, that He should be similar, not equal Yalens 

as though he were helping our cause, added a sentence in 
which there was a hidden trap, namely, that the Son of God 
was not a creature like other creatures. For in those words 

(1) History, b. 2. 
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in which the Son is declared not like other creatures, He is 
nevertheless pronounced a creature, although more powerful 
than the rest." 

St. Augustine indeed informs us that the Arian poison 
infected many at the Council of Rimini, but he attributes 
the calamity of the fallen prelates to their simplicity : 
"Because they were of little intelligence, and were so deluded 
by obscure language, that they thought the Arians believed 
as they believed " (1). He adds that some yielded to fear, 
but that they immediately recovered their strength. St. 
Hilary uses similar language (2). 

There certainly are some pretty strong passages in the 
writings of certain Fathers, which seem to affix the mark of 
heresy upon the bishops of Rimini. Thus, Liberius (3), 
Basil (4), Ambrose (5), and Facundus (6), present isolated 
remarks which, at first sight, would indicate a belief that 
these prelates were formally guilty. But when these Fathers, 
in this connection, speak of Arian poison and of Arian dogma, 
they allude either to the Arian communion, to which the 
deceived prelates temporarily adhered, or to that insidious 
Profession which the Arians had arranged for the implicit 
defence of their heresy. These Fathers believed with Fa- 
cundus (7) that " a heretic is not made by that ignorance 
which is not contumacious to true doctrine, but by that 
which is an obstinate defence of falsehood." There is one 
passage of St. Jerome (8), however, which demands more 
than casual notice: " Then was abolished the word ousia ; 
then was acclaimed the condemnation of the Nicene Faith. 
The whole world groaned, and wondered to find itself 
Arian." This hyperbolic saying of the great doctor does not 
necessarily mean that the bishops of Rimini voted the en- 
tire discontinuance of the word ousia; that they rejected 
that Nicene Faith which they had hitherto professed and 
afterwards acclaimed ; that the entire world had abandoned 
the orthodox faith. The saint is indignant because of the 
suppression of a word which was a great obstacle to Arian 

(1) Epist. 48. (5) On St. Luke, c. 6. 

(2) Epist. to the Eastern Bishops. (6) Book 5. c. 3. 

(3) Epist. 11 to the Easterns. (7) B. 12, c. 1. 

(4) Epist. 52, to Athanasius. (8) Dialogue against the Luciferians. 
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progress ; the Nicene Faith was joyfully rejected, not at 
Rimini, but after the synod there held, and by the Arians 
who boasted that the Catholic bishops had agreed with them 
in their Profession ; the whole world could not have been 
Arian, when even the fathers of Rimini were not Arian. St. 
Athanasius testifies (1) that these prelates, impelled by 
the laudable desire of peace, subscribed to a Profession 
which was apparently orthodox. As for the last clause of 
St. Jerome's rhetorical passage, we know that there were 
far more Catholics than Arians in the world. The peoples 
of Alexandria, Constantinople, Antioch, Samosata, and Milan, 
resisted with all their might the intrusion of Arian bishops 
in those sees. The immense numbers of monks and hermits, 
who almost robbed the Egyptian desert of its name, were, 
according to Athanasius, ardent defenders of the Nicene 
Creed. St. Basil (2) testifies that the immense majority of 
Christians were orthodox ; Socrates (3 ) and Sozomenus (4) 
say that the Westerns, generally speaking, hated Arianism, 
while in the East the disaffection was principally confined 
to the use of the word " consubstantial." Although so closely 
dependent upon the emperors, the very soldiers, according 
to Theodoret (5), were Catholic ; so much so, that Julian, at 
the beginning of his reign, dared not openly show his hos- 
tility to the faith. St. Athanasius says to the emperor 
Jovian (6) : " Know then, most religious Augustus, that this 
is the faith, professed by the Fathers congregated at Nice, 
with which agree all the churches of the earth ; those of 
Spain, Britain, aud the Gauls ; those of all Italy, Dalmatia, 
Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, aud all Achaia ; all those of 
Egypt and Lybia, of Pontus. Cappadocia, and the neighbor- 
ing regions ; all those, also, of the East, excepting a few 

who follow the opinion of Arius Although a certain few 

contradict this faith, we know, most religions Augustus, that 
they are of no prejudice to the entire world." Lucifer of 
Cagliarithus urges the Arian emperor Constantius (7) : "If 

(1) Epistle to Rufinian. (4) B. 3, c. 12. 

(2) To the Nco-Ccusarcans, 72 and 75. (5) B. 3, c. 3. 

(3) B. t, c. 22. (6) Sunodical Epistle on Faith, in Theodoret, b. 4, c. 3. 

(7) We Should Die for the Son of God. 
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you could go among all the nations, you would find, most 
obstinate emperor, that everywhere the Christians believe 
as we do, that they persist in this faith, and like us, desire 
to die for the Son of God. But this new preaching, this 
recent religion, this blasphemy uttered by you, to the 
detriment of your salvation, has not only been uuable to 
progress beyond the Eomau confines, with all your efforts, 
but wherever it has tried to fix its roots, it has withered." 
It is evident, therefore, that the quoted passage of St. Jerome 
must be regarded as hyperbolical. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SECOND GENERAL COUNCIL ; FIRST OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This Council was called to take action against the here- 
sies of Macedonius and Apollinaris, and to put an end to 
troubles in the churches of Constantinople and Antioch. 
Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, successively an 
Arian and a Semiarian, finally denied the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, asserting that He is not of the same substance 
as the Father and the Son. Apollinaris, bishop ofLaodicea, 
taught that Christ took from Mary a body without a soul ; 
that then He assumed a soul, but one wanting mind, the 
Divine Word taking the place of mind and intellect. He 
erred also in his doctrine as to the flesh of our Lord, for he 
held that the Word and flesh were one and the same sub- 
stance, since the "Word was made flesh ;" that is, he taught, 
something of the Word was changed into flesh, and the 
flesh of Christ was not taken from that of Mary. Against 
these two heresies the Council took immediate action. Its 
sessions commenced in May, 381, and lasted until the end 
of July. At first, Meletius of Antioch was its president, 
but, dying during the synod, he was succeeded by St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen. This latter abdicating his see of 
Constantinople, Timothy of Alexandria was called to the 
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head of the Council, and finally the presiding chair was 
given to Xectarius, the successor of St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
The synod was attended by a hundred and fifty bishops, all 
Orientals. In the beginning it did not possess the author- 
ity of an (Ecumenical Council, for it was convoked by the 
emperor Theodosius, and to it the Occidental prelates were 
not invited ; but the character of oecumenicity was affixed to 
it when its acts were confirmed by the Holy See. This oc- 
curred, in regard to its Symbol and its definitions of faith, 
shortly after the Pontificate of Gelasius ; but its canons 
were not accepted in the West for some time afterwards. 
St. Gregory the Great (el. 590) says : " The Roman Church 
does not as yet hold, nor has she accepted, the canons and 
acts of this Synod ; but she has received that which was 
defined against Macedonius." 

Before their separation the fathers of this Council wrote 
to Pope Damasus, relating their acts in regard to faith and 
discipline, and asking that he and the Western bishops 

" would rejoice with them, that when the Word of 

God shall be established by common consent and Christian 
charity be confirmed among us, we may cease to say ' I am 
of Apollo, and I of Cephas.' " From this passage Bossuet 
(1) concludes that the Constantinopolitan prelates held that 
the assertion of a dogma of faith is to be sought, not in a 
Pontifical definition, or approbation, but in the common 
consent of thebishops. But the passage of St. Gregory above 
quoted shows that the Pope considered his authority as 
superior to the decrees of the Council. However, as this 
may be regarded as inconclusive, we adduce the testimony of 
the Sixth General Council. Although in the Second (Ecu- 
menical Council Pope Damasus was present, neither in per- 
son nor through his legates, yet the fathers of the Sixth 
Council declared that to him was principally due the destruc- 
tion of Macedonianism. This could only have been by the 
posterior confirmation of the anti-Macedonian decrees, by 
which they obtained an irrefragable authority. The Coun- 
cil, in its eighteenth Action, uses the following language : 
" Macedonius denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, but 

(1) Defence of the Declaration. . 12. c S. 
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the great emperor Theodosius, and Damasus, the adamant 
of faith, whose strong mind was not to be affected by the 
attacks of outside sects, and Gregory and Nectarius, 
brought together that Synod in the imperial city." For 
what other reason could these fathers of the Sixth Council 
have styled Damasus " the adamant of faith" in connection 
with Macedonius, than that of his confirmation of the de- 
crees condemning that heretic ? They knew that without 
that confirmation the decrees were null. They agreed, in 
fine, with the prelates whom Damasus united in Synod at 
Home to confer upon the lately held Council of Rimini, 
who said that, " The number of the bishops who were col- 
lected at Riinini can have no influence for neither the 

Roman bishop, whose sentence before all others should 
have been awaited," &c. If then the Constantinopolitan 
fathers asked for the consent of Pope Damasus. they did so, 
not in accordance with the theory of Bossuet, because they 
deemed common consent desirable in definitions of faith, 
but because they knew that without the concurrence of the 
Pontiff their decrees ^were of no value. Bossuet himself 
cites a passage from Sozomenus, b. 6, c. 21, showing how, 
when Pope Liberius had defined that the Holy Ghost is 
Consubstantial with the other Divine Persons, the opponents 
" rested their cause, as the controversy was ended by the 
judgment of the Roman Church, and the question was 
seen to be terminated." If it was the belief of those times 
that only the consent of the various churches could put an 
end to controversies of faith, as the Gallicans once held, how 
could the sole decision of Rome terminate this one ? 

One of the most important acts of the Second General 
Council was the addition, by way of explanation, of sev- 
eral clauses to the Nicene Creed. First, to the clause 
" maker of all things visible and invisible" was added " of 
heaven and earth" against the Marcionites, and the Mani- 
cheans, who asserted the doctrine of two Principles. Second- 
ly, was inserted "born before all ages," to combat the teaching 
of Photinus that the "Word was not eternal but temporal, 
having an origin in the womb of Mary, and in the man Christ. 
Thirdly, the heresy of Apollinaris caused the introduction 
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of "by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary." Fourthly, 
where the Nicene Creed reads only " suffered," the sixth 
synod inserted the words " was crucified for us under Pontius 
Pilate, and was buried." It also added, " He sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father," and '' He is to come again in 
glory." And as Apollinaris taught the doctrine of the 
millennial reign of Christ, and to Marcellus of Ancyra was 
imputed the assertion that Christ would one day surrender 
His kingdom to the Father, and then be reduced to the or- 
der of the just, the Council wrote " of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end." Fifthly, to further confound the Mace- 
donian errors as to the Holy Ghost, was introduced the 
passage from " Lord and Life-Giver" to "the holy prophets." 
Sixthly, was added the concluding clause, beginning with 
" and in one Holy, Catholic Church," and terminating with 
the " Amen." As to the assertion, made by some, that Pope 
Damasus added the celebrated clause "Filioque," "And from 
the Son," to the Constantinopolitan Creed, there is no founda- 
tion whatever for it (1). In the Roman Church, this addition 
was probably made in the time of Pope Nicholas I (858), as 
we gather from the Encyclical sent by the heresiarch Photius 
to the Orientals. Finally, in the second Council of Lyons 
(1274), the phrase was solemnly sung thrice in the Creed by 
both Greeks and Latins, but by special indult the former were 
permitted to omit it in their churches ; and in the Council 
of Florence (1439), when the dogma of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost was confirmed, the Universal Church approved 
of the addition. 

The Second General Council issued only three canons, 
as is shown by Dionysius the Little, and by the synodical 
epistle sent in 382 by Nectarius to Pope Damasus. The 
seven canons contained in the collection of Isidore Mercator 
are in substance our three ; the first corresponds to our 
first ; the second, third, fourth, and fifth, form our second ; 
the sixth is our third ; the seventh is not properly a canon, 
as it is the Symbol of Faith. Of these canons, the third alone 
is of special interest to us. In it the fathers decreed, " Let 
the bishop of Constantinople have the primacy of honor 

(1) Alexandre; Uh Cent., diss. 37. art. 3. 
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after the Roman bishop, because that city is the younger 
Rome." By this canon, which gave to a bishop, hitherto 
subject to Alexandria, the patriarchal dignity, and jurisdic- 
tion over all the Thracian, Pontian, and Asiatic dioceses, a 
radical revolution was wrought in Oriental discipline ; and 
while it could but be received with joy by the Constantino- 
politans, it must have weighed heavily upon the hearts of 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, the former being 
now relegated to the third seat in the hierarchy, and the 
latter to the fourth. A see which, fifty years before, had 
been a modest member of the provincial synod of Heraclea, 
found itself now raised to a position second only to that of 
Rome. The Roman Pontiffs, ever zealous for the rights of 
each and all of the churches, for a long time resisted the 
encroachments authorized by this third canon, and only 
recognized it when the entire East was willing, nay desired, 
that it should be acknowledged. In the year 418, Pope Boni- 
face I. thus reproved Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, for 
his arrogance in lording it over the bishop of Alexandria : 
"I leave it to your Fraternity to better understand who is 
master in humility, who in pride. But be it far removed 
from the priests of the Lord that any of them fall into the 
guilt of contemning the example of the fathers by any new 

usurpation If circumstances require, you can discover, 

by searching the canons, which is, after the Roman Church, 
the second see, which the third. Let the aforesaid great 
churches of Alexandria and Antioch preserve the dignity 
granted them by the canons, keeping a knowledge of eccle- 
siastical law." And Pope Sixtus III. (elect. 432), writing to 
the bishops of Illyria that they should not obey the 
bishop of Constantinople, said, "Do not deem yourselves 
bound, dear brothers, by those constitutions which the 
Oriental Synod willed to decree, against our commands ; 
only in that (are you bound) which, with our consent, it ad- 
judged concerning the faith." After the condemnation of 
Eutychianism in the Council of Chalcedon (451), when most 
of the fathers had left the city, a canon was rushed through, 
in spite of the protests of the Papal legates, confirming this 
third canon of Constantinople. Those who had signed the 
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canon endeavored, assisted b}* the emperor Marcian, to ob- 
tain the approbation of Pope Leo the Great, but in vain. 
All three of the Constantinopolitan canons were rejected in 
the Council of Chalcedon, for the Papal legates cried out, 
when an oriental codex containing them was introduced, 
" These canons are not found in the Synodical records. ' 
And for a long time afterwards the Supreme Pontiffs declared 
that the Church did not receive said canons. It is true 
that in the lGth Action of Chalcedon, Eusebius of Dorylamm, 
speaking of the third canon, says: "I have willingly subscribed, 
because in the city of Piome I read this regulation to the 
Most Holy Pontiff, in the presence of Constantinopolitan 
clerics, and he received it." But this prelate must have 
misunderstood the Pontiff, for St. Leo, in his epistle to 
Anatolius of Constantinople, declares the precise contrary. 
Pope Gelasius, addressing the bishops of Dardania, well 
accounts for the hesitancy of the Holy See to advance the 
see of Constantinople at the expense of the rights of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch. "If it is a question," he says, "of the 
dignity of the cities, certainly greater is the dignity of the 
priests of the second and third sees, than that of the 
priests of the cit} r , which not only is not numbered among 
the (great) sees, but is not reckoned even among those having 
metropolitan rights. For if } t ou call it the ' imperial city,' 
the power of the secular government is one thing, and the 
distribution of ecclesiastical dignities another." At length, 
in the fourth Council of Lateran, held under Pope Innocent 
III., in the year 1215, the Holy See recognized the right 
of Constantinople to the second place in the hierarchy. The 
fifth canon reads as follows: " Renewing the ancient privi- 
leges of the patriarchal sees, the holy universal Synod 
approving, we sanction'that after the Etonian Church, which, 
the Lord so disposing, holds the principalit}* of ordinary 
power over all others as the Mother and Mistress of all the 
faithful of Christ, the Constantinopolitan church shall 
have the first place, the Alexandrian the second, the 
Antiochian the third, and that of Jerusalem the fourth, each 
one preserving its own dignity." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE APPEAL OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM TO POPE INNOCENT I. 

Among the many instances of appeal to Rome which are 
furnished by the olden records, our attention is especially 
challenged by that of St. John of the Golden Tongue, both 
on account of the eminent hierarchical position of the ap- 
pellant, and because of his brilliant learning and indisputable 
sanctity. The great Chrysostom was bishop of Constanti- 
nople, of that see which in his time had already given signs 
of the overweening ambition which was one day to bring 
about both the spiritual and temporal wreck of Eastern 
Christendom. An appeal to the Roman Pontiff on the part 
of so exalted a prelate, and against the decision of so power- 
ful a bishop as him of Alexandria, who was recognized as 
second in dignity to the Pope alone, cannot be very tasteful 
to gentry of the Cesarean and Gallican schools, any more 
than to Protestants in general. Hence we find averse to an 
admission of such appeal Abp. De Marca (1), Dupin (2), 
and of course, Febronius (3). "The Romans," says this re- 
hasher of old and already confuted arguments, " commenc- 
ing with Pope Gelasius, conclude that Chrysostom appealed 
to Innocent," and then he proceeds to repeat the ideas of De 
Marca, Dupin, and the Protestant Basnage (4), the errone- 
ousness of which he has seen demonstrated by David (5), by 
Alexandre (6), byPagi, and by Christian Lupus (7). In his 
treatment of this subject, Zaccaria (8) avails himself copious- 
ly of the arguments adduced by the celebrated Franciscan 
controversialist, Bianchi (9), and we can do no better than 
imitate his example. But before entering upon an argu- 
mentative consideration of our question, it is well to speak 
briefly of the circumstances out of which it arose. 

(1) Concord of Priesthood and Empire, b. 7, c. 9. 
(2) Ancient Discipline, diss. 2, c.2. (6,> Fourth Cent., diss. 28. 

(3)c 5, 8 8. (7) On Appeals, diss. I.e. 17. 

(4) Annals. (8) Anti-Febhronio, p. 2, b. 3, c. 4. 

(5) Canonical Judgments, c. 7. (9) The External Polity of the Church. U«.J 
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When, in the year 398, St. John Chrysostoin was chosen 
as their bishop by the clergy and people of Constantinople, 
Theophilus of Alexandria exerted all his influence, and de- 
scended to every species of chicanery, to prevent his acces- 
sion to the episcopal dignity. But the emperor Arcadius so 
willing, Theophilus accorded the consecration, and the new 
prelate, then fifty-four years of age, entered upon a career 
which soon excited the admiration of the good and the hate 
of the wicked. The enmity of Theophilus proved long-lived, 
and it only wanted a suitable occasion to manifest itself 
in works. This occasion was furnished in the year 401, 
when the saint kindly received under his protection some 
Egyptian monks whom the Alexandrian bishop had perse- 
cuted. Chrysostom had also made many enemies among the 
rich and powerful by his eloquent outbursts against their arro- 
gance and cruel injustice. Nor were all of the clergy friendly 
to him ; his severity in upholding the canons created much 
excitement among the lovers of a relaxed discipline. But 
neither Theophilus the bishop, nor his allies, the eunuch 
Eutropius, and Gainas, a general of the army, could avail 
much against the holy prelate until the empress Eudoxia 
came to their aid. Chrysostom one day preached a severe 
sermon on the vanity and luxury to which many females of 
the capital were given in an extraordinary degree, and the 
discourse being represented to Eudoxia as directed especially 
against her imperial person, she resolved upon vengeance. 
Accordingly, in the month of June, 403, Theophilus held 
a synod in a suburb of Chalcedon, called ''At the Oak," 
in which forty-five bishops hostile to the saint, presented 
false accusations, Chrysostom himself being absent. The- 
ophilus rendered judgment of deposition, and the emper- 
or followed up the sentence with a decree of exile : but 
under the combined influence of fear of the popular indig- 
nation, and of terror on account of an earthquake, Eudoxia 
relented, and obtained the restoration of the saint. But 
about eight months afterwards, a statue of Eudoxia was 
being dedicated alongside the church of St. Sophia, while 
divine service was being held within, and Chrysostom was 
so impressed with the incongruity, and the disrespect caused 
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by the noise of the accompanying games, that in his sermon 
he condemned the participators in, and the managers of the 
festivity. Then the smouldering fire burst out anew, and 
in June of 404 another synod was held, and the sentence of 
deposition renewed. Arsacius was intruded into the Con- 
stantinopolitan see, and Chrysostom exiled to Mt. Tarsus 
in the Lesser Armenia. So cunning were the persecutors 
of the saint, that even shrewd and learned men like Sts. 
Epiphanius and Jerome were deceived, and believed him in 
fault. His enemies tried to justify their conduct before Pope 
Innocent I., but when that Pontiff received an appeal from 
the persecuted bishop, he rescinded the iniquitous decree of 
deposition, and led the Western emperor, Honorius, to 
patronize Chrysostom's cause before his imperial brother, 
Arcadius. In the meantime, the saint had suffered much in 
his place of exile — almost a desert — and had been frequently 
in want of the necessaries of life. He dragged out an 
existence at Mt. Tarsus for three years, and then, having 
been ordered to PithiumintheEuxine,he started on the jour- 
ney, but succumbed atComana to the cruelties of his guards, 
and died Sept. 14, an. 407, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
And now for St. Chrysostom's appeal to Pope Innocent 
I. We take it from Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, a bosom 
friend of the saint, who wrote a Life of him which may be 
read in the edition of his works prepared by the erudite 
Benedictine, Montfaucon, of the Congregation of St. Maur. 
After a narration of the proceedings of the synod " At the 
Oak," and of his restoration, Chrysostom tells the Pontiff 
how he sought for a hearing before a synod wherein his ene- 
mies would be present, but not as judges ; he then speaks 
of his condemnation without a hearing, and of the violent 
occupation of his church on the night of Holy Saturday, and 
then comes to the point of his appeal : " In order that such 
confusion may not invade the whole earth which is under 
heaven, we pray you that by your letters you denounce those 
things which have been wickedly done against us by one of 
the parties (to the question), while we were absent, and not 
declining a trial ; that they may not have any value, as in- 
deed from their very nature they have none ; and that 
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those who have dared such tilings, be subjected to the penal- 
ties of the ecclesiastical laws. Concede, therefore, to us, -who 
have been neither convicted nor reprehended nor proved 
guilty, the enjoyment of your letters of communion, of your 
charity, and of all other things, as hitherto.'' If these words 
of Chrysostom do not constitute an appeal, it would be 
difficult to frame one less open to exception. But Febronius 
contends that this letter does not prove that the writer be- 
lieved the Pope to be possessed of authority to rescind his 
condemnation, since the same missive was despatched 
to Yenerius of Milan, and to Chromatins of Aquileia. It 
proves merely, concludes Febronius, that the saint invoked 
the moral influence of these Western prelates, of the Pope 
included, to be exercised by a disapprobation of a judgment 
irregularly given, and not by a nullifying action, which they 
were incompetent to put forth. This objection had already 
been made by Dupin, and in answering him, Bianchi fur- 
nishes our reply to Febronius. " We find," says Bianchi, 
" among the epistles of St. John Chrysostom, one to Chroma- 
tius of Aquileia, and one to Yenerius of Milan. But these 
two letters were written in the year -106, as Montfaucon ob- 
serves, that is, two years after the letter to Innocent. And 
again, there is not a shadow of similarity between them and 
the letter to the Pontiff. But it might be alleged in favor 
of Dupin, that at the end of the epistle to Innocent, as it is 
given to us by Palladius, is said, ' this same was written to 
Yenerius, bishop of Milan, and to Chromatius, bishop of 
Aquileia.' But we may well answer that this clause was 
added by some interpolator of the codex of Palladius. For 
this assertion no trivial argument is found in the fact that 
the passage is not read in certain MSS. cited by Constant ; 
that it is wanting in all the editions of the works of Chrysos- 
tom ; that it does not occur in the copy of the same letter 

added by Fronto Duceus to the epistles of the saint 

But granted that Chrysostom sent to Yenerius and Chroma- 
tins a copy of the letter which he had sent to Innocent, 
must we therefore conclude that he recognized in them the 
same authority that he acknowledged in the Pontiff? Not 
at all. These two bishops were the chief ones among the 
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Italian prelates forming the ordinary council of the Pope, 
with the aid of which council were decided by the Holy See 
the most important affairs of religion and of discipline. 
The many Councils held in Rome by Damasus with the in- 
tervention of St. Ambrose of Milan, and of the bishop of 
Aquileia, and the very Synod held by Innocent in the case 
of Chrysostom, leave no doubt as to the custom of the Pon- 
tiffs. It was quite natural then that, in appealing to Pope 
Innocent, the saint should write also to those two prelates 
who were then the only metropolitans in Italy, and should 
send them a copy of the letter to the Pontiff, in order that, 
if called to the Synod, they would be well informed as to the 
state of affairs. We must also observe that the four bish- 
ops, who formed the embassy of Chrysostom, were sent, not 
to Milan or to Aquileia, but directly to Rome, and with the 
letters not only of the saint, but also of the forty prelates 
who persevered in his communion. Innocent answered 
the letters of Chrysostom and those of the clergy of Con- 
stantinople, and only his answers were spread through the 
East." 

So much for the letter ; now as to its reception by Pope 
Innocent. As Palladius writes, the Pontiff reprobated the 
judgment of Theophilus, but Febronius answers that so 
did Venerius and Chromatius, and others, but not in a 
judicial manner. To this we reply that Palladius, speaking 
of this reprobation, uses the word atheteo, which word, be- 
sides its general significance of reproving, possesses also the 
sense of abrogating, abolishing, cancelling (1). That the sentence 
of Theophilus was really cancelled by Pope Innocent, was be- 
lieved by Pope Gelasius, who wrote to the bishops of 
Dardauia that the Apostolic See (alone, says the Pontiff) 
had absolved John of Constantinople, whom a Synod "even 
of Catholic prelates, had condemned." Such was the opinion 
of Pope Yigilius, who, in his Constitution, declares that neither 
Chrysostom nor Flavian could be cut off from the Church, 
because the Holy See adjudged them to be most firmly unit- 
ed to her. But according to Febronius, or rather Dupin, 
Pope Innocent himself confesses, in his letter to the clergy 

(1) See Mansl's notes to Alexandre's 28th Dissertation, in Fourth Century. 
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of Constantinople, that a Synod was necessary for bis judicial 
decision. "That alone," says the Pontiff, " will calm the 
waves of such tempests." Only ignorance of ecclesiastical 
law, or perhaps the passion of party, can excuse the prof- 
fering of such an objection. " We must observe, says 
Bianchi," that although, regularly speaking, an appeal to a 
legitimate judge entails the suspensive act, that is, renders 
necessary an inquiry by the judge into the merits of the 
case, suspending the execution of the sentence, and placing 
the appellant in his pristine condition ; sometimes, never- 
theless, the sentence is not suspended. The cases of such 
non-suspension of execution are named, in both civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Again, it is one thing to appeal 
from an unjust sentence of a competent judge, who has act- 
ed according to the proper mode of procedure, and quite 
another thing to appeal from a sentence which is null and 
void through defect of authority in the judge, or on account 
of a judicial error in the proceedings. In the first case, it 
may happen that the appeal ma}' not entail the suspensive 

act, but never in the second Now, as the judgment 

pronounced against Chrysostom b} r the Eastern S}'nod was 
null because given b}' incompetent judges, because rendered 
in the absence of the accused, Innocent having accepted the 
appeal, and heard the embassadors from each side, did first 
of all what legality demanded ; he annulled the acts of 
Theophilus, and restored Chiysostom to his see, giving him 
the ecclesiastical communion, and with it, the possession of 
all his rights. But the Pontiff prudently abstained from 
any judgment, so to say, in jxtitorio, with regard to the truth 
or falsity of the accusations, reserving them to the considera- 
tion of a Synod. This then was the first judgment, most 
proper and most legal, of Innocent, and by it Chr}-sostom was 
not as yet declared innocent of the accusations, but restored 
to those rights of which he had been violently despoiled. 
And because Innocent reserved to another Synod the consid- 
eration of the cause in devolutivo, it does not follow that he 
thought he could not himself consider it ; he had already 
treated it in suspensivo, therefore he might consider it in 
petiforio and in devolutivo. But the gravity of the question, 
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a party to which was composed of so many Eastern bishops, 
among whom was Theophilus, first prelate of the Orient, 
and already celebrated in the West for his Paschal Letters, 
translated by Jerome, and which party was aided by the 
Byzantine court, demanded that the Pontiff should not judge 
of it by himself, but together with a General Synod, over 
which would preside his legates, who, in his name, would 
give the Synodical sentence." It was better, in fine, that 
judgment should be delivered as was afterwards done in the 
case of Nestorius by the Council of Ephesus, and in that of 
Dioscorus by the Council of Chalcedon, but it by no means 
follows that Pope Innocent thought he had no right to 
pronounce a definitive decision. 

Our position is confirmed by the letter of the emperor 
Honorius to his brother Arcadius, touching the cause of 
Chrysostom. He depicts the lamentable disorders in the 
Eastern churches, and shows how both parties to the present 
dispute had sent legates to the bishop of Rome and those 
of Italy, and had referred the cause to the Roman See. He 
then insists that, pending the decision, nothing further should 
have been undertaken ;-and yet, he says, the accused had 
been sent with unprecedented haste, into exile. Had the 
recourse of Chrysostom to Rome not had the force of an ap- 
peal, suspending the execution of the first judgment, the action 
of the saint's enemies would not have been so irregular as 
the complaint of Honorius declares it to have been. Nor can 
Febronius draw any comfort from the fact that the emperor 
says that legates were sent also to the " bishops of Italy." In 
settling the appeals of bishops, the Pontiffs were accustomed 
to examine them in a council of those prelates who formed 
their supreme senate, just as secular monarchs proceed in a 
council of ministers. But who will say that the ministers 
of a prince, when united in cabinet council, have the same 
authority as the sovereign ? 

After holding a Synod at Rome, Pope Innocent resolved 
to convoke one at Thessalonica, to be composed of both 
Eastern and Western bishops. Nothing more is needed to 
throw sufficient light upon this question than his instruction 
to his legates. He orders that Chrysostom " shall not 
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appear for judgment, until lie is restored to communion 
and to his see, so that all occasion for refusing the sentence 
being removed, he may willingly come to the assembly." 
Innocent had therefore judged the cause of the saint, at 
least, in suspemivo, and had therefore treated his letter as 
an appeal. There is no question about the propriety of re- 
storing him to his rights ; that the Pontiff absolutely com- 
mands. The Thessalonican Synod -was merely to inquire into 
the truth of the accusations brought by Theophilus against 
Chrysostom, and to punish those persons who had so 
shamefully violated the canons of the Church. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TELAGIANISM. 

Whether Origen was to blame in any way, as a forerun- 
ner of this heresy, is disputed by men of erudition and 
acumen ; that Theodore of Mopsueste (d. 428) and Eufinus 
(d. 410) were, we may gather from Marius Mercator (1) and 
from St. Jerome (2) respectively. The latter says of Ru- 
finus, that, although dead, " he yet barks by means of a big 

and corpulent dog of Albion for he has a progeny 

of the Scottish race (which is) in the neighborhood of Brit- 
ain." Among the continental s of those days, the Britons 
and Scots or Irish were frequently confounded. Hence, it 
is not strange to hear St. Jerome calling Pelagius a 
Scot, " too heavy with Scotch porridge"(3). Pelagius was 
a British monk, but he never took Holy Orders, probably 
not even the minor ones, for Pope Zosimus styles him a 
layman (4). According to Orosius, he was fond of the 
pleasures of the table, bloated in the face, and heavy 
shouldered. But St. Augustine certainly for a time be- 
lieved him to be a holy man (5), and it was only when he 
became better acquainted with him that he altered his 

(1) Preface to Annotations on the Writings of Julian. 

(2) Preface to Jeremiah, b. 5. (4) Epist. to Aurelius. 

(3) Idem, b. 1. (5) Remission of Sins, b. 3, c. 1. 
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mind (1). Pelagius had a happy knack of making valuable 
acquaintances, and wherever he went, he made good use of 
a store of introductory letters from bishops, nobles, influ- 
ential matrons, holy nuns, etc., all sounding his praises both 
as to learning and sanctity. His greatest successes were 
among ncble ladies, whose love of novelty easily led them 
to lend their valuable aid in extending the sect. It would 
seem that the new heresy made its first appearance about 
the year 405, for in an epistle written in 417, Pelagius alludes 
to a letter written by himself " twelve years ago " to fc.t. Paul- 
inus, and St. Augustine tells us that lie read that letter, and 
found it corrupted with Pelagianism. The principal disciple 
of Pelagius was a Scottish monk named Caelestius, and so ac- 
tive was he in the propagation of the heresy that in many 
places the innovators were called Cselestians ; indeed, it was 
under that name that they were condemned at Ephesus. Ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, Caelestius was " a man of the 
keenest intellect, which, had it been corrected, would have 
profited many.'' He wrote many books, which were pre- 
served by Marius Mercator, and have been well criticized 
by the erudite Jesuit, John Gamier. 

Before we proceed to sketch the progress of Pelagianism, 
it is well to note in what its errors consisted." The basis 
of the entire system was the erroneous assertion that Adam 
and Eve were created as mortals, so that, whether they 
•tinned or not, they would have died. This sin of our first 
parents injured themselves alone, and when infants are born, 
they are in that state in which Adam and Eve were, before 
the fall. Hence infants, even if not baptized, attain to 
eternal life. According to Pelagius, concupiscence and 
death are natural conditions of humanity, even as it was 
created, and therefore, human nature has not been vitiated 
by the fall. If it has not been vitiated, it remains as in the 
beginning, and by its own innate strength, is able to avoid 
all sin. Hence, divine grace is not necessary to man, that 
he may perform meritorious works. From thpse general 
principles were derived an immense number of errors, per- 
meating through the entire economy of the Christian 

(1) Deeds of Pelagius, c. 22. 
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system, but which it is not our province to indicate. The 
morality of the Pelagians was detestable. According to 
them, ignorance and forgett'ulness, even when vincible, ex- 
cuse from sin. .No rich man can enter into heaven, unless 
he has sold all he possessed. They exaggerated, far beyond 
the limits of truth and common sense, the necessity of 
modesty in dress, of taking no oaths, and of loving our 
enemies. With regard to the last, however, they inconsist- 
ently held that an enemy was never to be believed. Pelagius 
was very favorable to the " woman's rights " theory ; hence 
St. Jerome upbraids him, saying (1), " Thy liberality is so 
great, in order that thou mayest conciliate the favor of thy 
Amazons, that in another place thou writest that women 
should have a knowledge of the Law, whereas the Apostle 
teaches that they should be silent in the Church, and that 
they should consult their husbands at home, as to what 
they ignore. Nor is it enough for thee to give thy women a 
knowledge of the Scriptures ; thou must needs be rejoiced 
with their voices in canticles. Who does not know that 
females should sing in their own rooms, and not before a 
crowd of men ? " 

After having spent some time in Borne, during which they 
insinuated, rather than taught, their heresy, Pelagius and 
Crelestius crossed into Africa in the year 411, at the time of 
the Conference at Carthage in the affair of the Donatists. 
The former went, in the following year, to Jerusalem, the 
latter remaining for missionary work at Carthage. The 
bishop, Aurelius, soon excommunicated him, and he went 
to Ephesus, where he managed to be ordained a priest. 
During the next few years, St. Augustine spent much of his 
time in preaching against the slowly spreading heresy, and 
in the year 414 he received from two of the perverts of 
Pelagius a copy of a book which the heresiarch had written 
in answer to the epistle of St Jerome to Ctesiphon, which 
had bitterly attacked his errors. This was the cause of St. 
Augustine's work on Nature and Grace. Pelagius had by 
this time made many friends in Palestine, among them, no 
less a personage than John, bishop of Jerusalem. This 

(1) Dialogues, b. 1. 
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prelate, in order to justify Pelagius, called a Synod of his 
priests in the year 415. Orosius, a celebrated Spanish priest, 
whom St. Augustine had sent to the Holy Land to study 
under St. Jerome on the " origin of souls," was present, and 
narrated to the synodals what he had heard Pelagius say at 
Carthage in 412, when arraigned in a Synod in that city. 
This was that " man can be without sin, if he wishes," and 
that " the commandments of God can be easily kept." To 
this assertion of Orosius, Pelagius, who was, by order of the 
bishop, seated among the priests, took exception. " He had 
not said that this could be done without the help of God." 
The bishop said the exception was well taken, and confirmed 
it by Scripture. Orosius then protesting that John could 
not be both judge and counsel, an altercation ensued, the 
upshot of which was that a decision was given that a cause 
which had arisen among Latins, should be settled by Latins, 
and the affair was remitted to the Pope. Towards the end 
of the year, this farce was rivalled by another at Kama, then 
called Diospolis. A Synod was held by Eulogius of Caes- 
area, to consider the complaints made against Pelagius by 
two Gallic prelates, Eros and Lazarus. The heresiarch had 
recourse to his large stock of recommendatory letters, and 
presented one from St. Hilary of Poitiers. The records of 
the Synod say that the heresiarch was then asked as to his 
own and Cselestius' doctrine. " What does the monk Pelagius 
here present say to these Chapters ? The Holy Synod and 
the Holy Church of God reprobate them. Pelagius answered, 
' I again say, according to their own testimony, these are 
not mine ; for them I owe no satisfaction. "What I have 
avowed to be my own, I affirm to be true ; what I have said 
are not my own, these, according to the judgment of Holy 
Church, I reject, saying anathema to every one contradicting 
the teachings of the Holy Catholic Church. For I believe 
in the Trinity of one substance, and in everything taught by 
the Holy Catholic Church. If any one avows things contrary 
to her doctrine, let him be anathema.' The Synod said : 
Now that we are satisfied as to the persecution of the monk 
Pelagius here present, who really consents to pious doctrine, 
and who rejects and anathematizes what is contrary to the 
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faith of the Church, wo acknowledge that he is of the com- 
munion of the Church." It is to be observed that, though 
deceived by Pelagius, this local Synod did not approve his 
doctrine. Falsely, therefore, he boasted of a victory for his 
teachings. After this piece of fraud, the Pelagian faction 
waxed so turbulent and audacious, that they set fire to the 
monasteries under the care of St. Jerome, and killed several 
persons, the holy doctor narrowly escaping to a fortified 
tower (1). When Aurelins of Carthage learned from Orosius 
of the doings at Jerusalem and Diospolis, he held, in 41G, 
a Synod of sixty-eight bishops of the Proconsulate, and con- 
demned both Pelagins and Crelestius. The Acts of the Synod 
were sent to Pope Innocent I. " We thought it right,'" said 
the bishops, " Holy Brother, to send our Acts to your Chari- 
ty, that the authority of the Apostolic See might be added 
to the statutes of our mediocrity, to guard the salvation of 
many, and to correct the perversity of some." In the year 
416, Silvanus, primate of Numidia, held a Synod of 61 bish- 
ops at Milevi, which accused the two heresiarchs to the Pon- 
tiff, and concluded its epistle in these words: " We believe that, 
by the help of the mercy of our Lord and God Jesus Christ, 
who deigns to guide thee when consulting Him, and to hear 
thee when praying to Him, those who hold such perverse 
and pernicious things will more easily yield to thy authority, 
derived from the authority of the Holy Scriptures ; that we 
may rather rejoice because of their correction, than lament 
their destruction." Pope Innocent L, having received the 
delations of the African Synods, now condemned the two 
primary errors of Pelagianism, and defined the two opposing 
dogmas on the necessity of grace and on infant baptism. 
In a Rescript to Silvanus and the other fathers of the 
Milevitan Synod, he says, " Wherefore, in the authority of 
Apostolic vigor, we decree that Pelagius and Cielestius, that 
is, the inventors of new words are deprived of ecclesias- 
tical communion, until they withdraw from the snares of the 
devil, in which they are held captive according to his will ; 
that they be not received, in the meantime, into the Fold of 
the Lord, which they, following the perverse path, have 

(1) AUGC3TIXE, Deeds of Pelagius, last chap. 
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willed to desert At the same time we command, that 

any who may with similar pertinacity attempt to defend the 
same, shall be punished, &c. Let this fixed sentence remain, 
therefore, against the aforesaid, &c. We order, nevertheless, 
that, since Christ the Lord, by His own will, has signified 
that He wills not the death of the dying, but that he be 
converted and live ; if ever any shall recover, and having 
abandoned the error of depraved dogma, shall condemn 
those things for sake of which they have condemned them- 
selves, the customary medicine, that is, her associa- 
tion, shall not be refused them by the Church." With the re- 
ceipt of this Rescript of St. Innocent, says St. Augustine, 
" the cause was finished; " but well did he add, "would that 
the error also were ended ! " 

Soon after these events, Pope Innocent died, and was suc- 
ceeded, on the 18th March, 417, by Zosimus. Scarcely had 
he been seated in the Apostolic chair, when there arrived 
from Palestine a letter which Pelagius had addressed to the 
defunct Pontiff. In it he accused of calumny the two Gallic 
bishops who had attacked him at Diospolis ; he enclosed a 
Profession of Faith calculated to deceive ; he enclosed also 
an intercessory letter from Praylius, the new bishop of Je- 
rusalem. The new Pontiff was also approached by the her- 
etics from another quarter. Although a superior man to 
the Augustinian monk, Pelagius was in many respects, 
physical and ^moral, the Luther of his heresy ; Cseles- 
tius was no less its Melancthon. Far more learned 
than his master, and much more conciliatory, because 
naturally more cunning, he was the fitter man to carry on 
the struggle in Rome. Accordingly, he now appeared in 
the Eternal City, and presented a humble petition to Zosi- 
mus. In it he denied original sin, but tried to ward off the 
charge of heresy by saying, " If by chance any error of ig- 
norance has crept in, let it be corrected by your judgment." 
He promised to condemn whatever the Holy See would con- 
demn. Zosimus then gave him letters to the African bish- 
ops, in which he reprimanded them for giving too easy cre- 
dence to the accusations of two deposed and vagrant prelates 
(Eros and Lazarus had been deposed in Gaul). He then 
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said, " Hence we have decided nothing in the present case 

iinmaturely or impulsively, wherefore, within two 

months let them come to show that he (Cadestius) believes 
otherwise than he has pretended in his writings to us, and 
in his Profession of Faith, or else, after the opeu and mani- 
fest explanation he has made, let your Holiness know that 
no doubt remains." AVhen the letter of Pelagius arrived, it 
produced about the same eflect on the mind of Zosimus as 
the interview with Crolestius had done, and the result was 
another letter to the African bishops of the same tenor as 
the first. Upon the receipt of these epistles, Aurelius of 
Carthage immediately held a Synod of all the African bish- 
ops, which sent a letter to the Pontiff, begging him not to 
interfere with the judgment of his predecessors until he 
had examined the proofs of fraud which would soon be sent 
to him. Zosimus having received all the documents which 
the Africans sent to expose the tricks of the Pelagians, he 
now summoned Ca^lestius to a " fuller audience." But the 
wily disturber felt that his time had come, and fled from 
Rome. Thereupon, the Pontiff condemned both Pelagius 
and Caelestius, and their doctrines. "When the news of the 
condemnation reached Africa, another plenary Council of 
the Africans was held in May, 418, in which 214 bishops 
received the letters of Zosimus with acclamations of joy, 
because, as St. Prosper said, the Pope "had armed their 
right hands with the sword of Peter." 

Having now glanced at the origin, nature, and condemna- 
tion of Pelagianism, we must give place to some considera- 
tions which naturally arise from the facts we have narrated. 
And firstly, we have heard St. Augustine saying that, after 
the definition of St. Innocent I, " the cause was finished." 
The opponents of the irreformability of Papal definitions 
hold that the holy bishop of Hippo merely signified by this 
phrase that, as the Universal Church had consented to Pope 
Innocent's decree, nothing more was needed for a perfect 
knowledge of the heretical nature of Pelagianism. But that 
his idea was that a Pontifical decision is, by itself, conclu- 
sive of a cause, will appear from the following reflections. 
We have seen that after the Carthaginian synod of 41G con- 
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demned the teachings of Cselestius, it wrote to Pope Inno- 
cent, saying, "We send our Acts to your Charity, that the 
authority of the Apostolic See maybe added to the statutes 
of our mediocrity, to guard the salvation of many, and to 
correct the perversity of some." It thought, therefore, that 
the authority of Rome was necessary to " guard the salva- 
tion of many;" that is, the many whom a provincial Synod's 
teaching would not deter from heresy, would be held back 
by an infallible guide. Hence, when that authority was ex- 
ercised, " the cause was finished," according to Augustine, 
who participated in that Synod, and certainly knew its mind 
as well as any man in Africa. The Milevitan Synod also deemed 
it necessary to invoke the authority of the Pontiff, and pre- 
cisely for the same end. But, it may be urged, the Milevi- 
tan fathers only desired from Innocent some Scripture tes- 
timony with which to confound the Pelagians. If the read- 
er will again run over the words of these bishops, he will 
see that this interpretation is indeed strained. And again, 
the Milevitans already possessed the writings of Augustine 
and others, which were well stocked with Scripture argu- 
ments against the heretics. To these, the Pelagians would 
not yield; hence, the bishops invoked the authority of the 
Supreme Pontiff, which the Pelagians admitted to be proved 
by Scripture. In his letter to the Milevitans, Innocent 
throws light on this matter. He says that they know that 
" responses ever go from the Apostolic source to seekers 

from all the provinces especially when a question of 

faith is ventilated, all our fellow-bishops should have recourse 
only to Peter, that is, to the author of their name and honor, 
as your Lovingness has now done ; that there may be profit 
to all the churches throughout the world. Wherefore we de- 
cree that Pelagius and Cralestius, the inventors of new words, 
be deprived, &c." St. Augustine himself in many instances 
plainly indicates the sense in which he said that " the 
cause is finished." Thus (1), '' All doubt in this matter was 
removed by the letters of Pope Innocent of blessed mem- 
ory," And he tells us that although Cselestms refused to 
condemn what Paulinus the Deacon declared he taught, he 

(1) To Boniface, b. 2, c. 3. 
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could not resist the letters of Innocent (1). When some 
wished another examination, he asked, " Why do you still 
demand an examination, when it has been given already by 
the Apostolic See?'" (2) 

A point is raised by Bossuet which claims our attention. 
Peeping into every nook and corner of history in the search 
for instances of Papal errability, he came across the conduct 
of Pope Zosimus in the affair of Cadestius, and jumped to 
the conclusion that this Pontiff had certainly approved of a 
heresy, since he designated as " Catholic" the book contain- 
ing heresy which Cadestius presented to him (3). Now the 
bishop of Meaux admits that when Zosimus interrogated 
Coelestius as to the letters of his predecessor, Innocent, the 
heresiarch answered that "he would condemn whatever 
the Holy See condemned." But it is certain that Zosimus 
stamped Crelestius as heretical in saying that infants are 
born without original sin ; he could not, therefore, have ap- 
proved his book, inasmuch as it did not acknowledge the 
existence of that original sin. We must conclude, therefore, 
that when Zosimus applied the term " Catholic" to the book 
presented by Cadestius, he did so, not in reference to its 
contents, but because of the promise to correct whatever the 
Pontiff should reject. " The will to correct," says Augustine, 
" nut any falsity of dogma, was approved." But even if we 
were to grant that in this matter Zosimus fell into error, the 
school of Bossuet could derive no comfort from the con- 
cession, since the letter of the Pontiff to the Africans con- 
tained no definition ex cathedra, nor indeed any definition 
whatever. St. Augustine covers the objection of Bossuet, as 
though he had anticipated it, when he says, " Since this (the 
error upon original sin) had been placed in his book by Cre- 
lestius among those about which he said he yet doubted, and 
wished to be instructed upon ; the will to correct, not any 
falsity of dogma, was approved, in a man of the keenest in- 
tellect, which would have profited many, had it been cor- 
rected. Hence his book was called Catholic, because it is the 
part of a Catholic mind, when it deviates from the truth, not 

(1) Oil Original Sin, c. 7. (2) Against Julian, b. 2, n. 103. 

(3) Defence of the Declaration, p. 2, b. 14, c. 36. 
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to define the thing as certain, but to reject it, if detected and 
shown to be false" (1). Had Pope Zosimus declared, as 
Cselestms in his book affirmed, that the sin of Adam did not 
descend to his posterity, different, indeed, would be the aspect 
of affairs. But, as Augustine triumphantly asks, "What 
epistle of Pope Zosimus, of venerable memory, what saj'ing 
can you find, in which he taught that we should believe man 
to be born without original sin ? Never did he say such a 
thing, never did he write it." 

We cannot close this dissertation without alluding to some 
of the many writers whom Pelagianism was the means of ex- 
citing to the production of some of the most valuable monu- 
ments of theological lore. First comes St. Jerome, whose 
learning made Prosper style him " Teacher of the World." 
His works on Pelagianism are the epistles to the tribune 
Marcellinus and to Ctesiphon ; three books of Dialogues ; the 
four Prefaces to his Commentaries on Jeremiah. Orosius, an 
intimate friend of Jerome and Augustine, having been accused 
of saying that " not even with the aid of God, can man be free 
from sin," wrote his Apology against Pelagius, on Free Will. 
But easily prince among all the Anti-Pelagians is the great 
St. Augustine, who, says Prosper, for twenty years and more 
combated the enemies of the grace of God. His first work 
in this material was the one dedicated to Marcellinus on The 
Remission of Sins, composed in the year 412. In the same 
year, he wrote his Grace of the JSfeio Testament to please his 
friend Honoratus, to whom he, in great measure, owed his con- 
version from Manicheism. This year also came forth the 
book on The Spirit and the Letter. In 413, Augustine preached 
his principal Sermon against the Pelagians in the chief 
basilica of Carthage. It is the fourteenth of the sermons on 
the Words of the Apostles. In 414, he produced a book on the 
Perfection of Justice, in which he teaches that man can avoid, 
sin, when helped by the grace of God, and answers the 
objections of Cffilestius taken from Scripture. In 415, was 
published the work on Nature and Grace, in answer to a book 
in which Pelagius defended the nature of man against God's 
grace. In 417, Augustine brought out a history of the 

(1) To Boniface, b. 2, c. 8. 
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Deeds of Pelacjius, and his epistle on the Presence of God. In 
41S, were issued the epistle to Optatus on the Origin of the 
Soul, and the first book on Nuptials and Concupiscence. Be- 
sides these, he produced a large number of epistles in de- 
fence and explanation of the Catholic doctrine on grace. 

We must not omit to notice that large body of men who ? 
like the Semiarians in reference to the Arians, without involv- 
ing themselves in the condemnation of Pelagius, yet were 
sufficiently tainted with the poison to be called Semipela- 
gians. They were thoroughly orthodox in their doctrine as 
to original sin and the necessity of the grace of Christ for 
its remission. Their fundamental error lay in denying the 
necessit}- of divine grace for the beginning of faith, or for 
those first movements of the will which prompt the striving 
for eternal salvation. Their leader was John Cassian, a monk 
of uncertain nationality, but who became quite celebrated for 
sanctity and erudition, and whose ascetic maxims are prized 
to this day. He was sent by St. Chrysostom to Pope St- 
Innocent I., when that saint found it necessary to appeal to 
Rome, and when he learned that his holy patron had died 
under his torments, he went to Marseilles, and there founded 
a monastery. He wrote many works, and Semipelagianism 
is visible in nearly all. Nevertheless, he died with a reputa- 
tion for sanctity, and St. Gregoiy the Great congratulates a 
certain abbess in Marseilles upon the fact that her monas- 
tery is dedicated to St. Cassian (1). The doctrines of Cas- 
sian were embraced by most of the monks of Lerins, and the 
writings of their abbot Faust were directed especially against 
St. Augustine. That Vincent of Lerins and Hilary of Aries 
were Semipelagians, seems more than probable (2). Christian 
writers at this time, and for about a century, were in matters 
of grace, either Pelagian, Semipelagian, or Augustinian. But 
in the beginning of the sixth centuiy, Semipelagianism was 
no longer tenable by a Catholic. Pope Gelasius condemned 
the books of Cassian, and Pope Hormisdas those of Faust, 
and in the year 529, the Synods of Valence and Orange con- 
demned the Semipelagian doctrines, receiving in the following 
year the confirmation of Pope Boniface II. 

(1) Book 6. epist. 12, to the Abbess liespecta. 

(2) Alexandre : 5th Ce7it„ c. 3, art. 7, 8 6 and 7. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CONTROVERSY ON AFRICAN APPEALS TO ROME. 

During the Pontificate of Pope Zosimus, there came to 
Rome an African priest named Apiarius, avIio had been ex- 
communicated by his ordinary, Urban, bishop of Sicca. 
Appealing to the Pontiff, although the bishops of Africa at 
that time contended that African custom did not allow a 
simple priest to do so, he found that his appeal Avas not re- 
jected. However, with the proverbial prudence of the 
Roman See, Pope Zosimus acted in such a manner as not 
to unnecessarily irritate the susceptibilities of the African 
prelates, while, at the same time, he did not forget the 
inalienable prerogatives of the Holy See, or the rights of 
her humblest child. He thought it best to proceed in ac- 
cordance with a decree which, in the year 418, had been 
issued by a Carthaginian synod, and Avhich allowed the " in- 
ferior clergy," who might feel themselves unjustly treated 
by their own ordinaries, to be judged by a Synod of the 
pnrvincial bishops. He therefore sent to Africa three le- 
gates, Faustin, bishop of Potenza, and Philip and Asellus, 
priests of Holy Roman Church, Avho Avere instructed to in- 
vestigate the case of Apiarius in a Synod composed of the 
bishops of his province. This legation ought not to have 
nettled the African prelates, but lest it might, the Pontiff 
instructed his legates to call their attention to certain ec- 
clesiastical canons Avhich recognized the right of Rome to 
receive appeals. The cited canons were those of Sardica, 
of which Ave haA-e spoken in chapter 19, but, unluckily, as it 
proved, for the expediting of the affair in hand, Zosimus 
spoke of them as canons of the Council of Nice. In doing 
this, he only folloAved the custom of the Roman Church, 
Avhich preserved the canons of Sardica in the same codex and 
under the same title as those of Nice (1). "When the legates 

(1) AVTien treating of the Council of Sardica, we remarked that it was generally regard- 
ed as a kind of appendix to that of Nice. Many of the Popes cited the canons of Sardica 
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arrived in Africa, Aurelius of Carthage convoked a Synod, 
and quite a dispute arose as to the canons cited by Zosimus. 
They were not found in the African codices of Nice, and as 
for the Council of Sardica, the bishops seem to have had no 
remembrance of any such assemblage, save the infamous 
conciUabuhuii of Philippopolis, to which the schismatics had 
fastened the date of Sardica (2). Such a difference could 
scarcely be expected to vanish immediately, hence it was 
resolved to call a plenary Council ; but, so great was the re- 
spect of the Synod for the Pontifical wishes, it was resolved 
that, in the meantime, the canons quoted b}* Zosimus should 
be obeyed. On May 28 of the year 419, the case of Apiar- 
ius, and the accompanying question of appeals, were con- 
sidered by 217 bishops in the presence of the Papal legates. 
"We learn from the Synodical Epistle, addressed to Pope 
Boniface I., the successor of Zosimus, that it was decided to 
restore Apiarius to communion, but, as a measure of pru- 
dence, he was given "letters dimissoiy," and he settled down 
in the diocese of Tabraca. As for the canons cited by Pope 
Zosimus, the Synod repeated what had been already report- 
ed to Pome, namely, that those canons were not to be found 
in the Nicene codices in use among the Africans. The 
fathers therefore suggested that Pope Boniface should in- 
quire as to their genuineness, in Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Constantinople, where the most authentic codices of Nice 

as those of Nice. Thus, Innocent I., while quoting them to the Constantinopoiitans, says 
that " only the canons of Nice " are to be observed. Even St. Leo the Great spoke in a sim- 
ilar manner. Mark Anthony de Dominis, the apostate archbishop of Spalato (d. 162-4), ac- 
cuses Pope Zosimus of deliberate forgery and imposture in this matter. When Hosius of 
Cordova, the papal legate, returned from the Council of Sardica, he brought its canons with 
him, just as he had brought those of Nice from that Synod. Both were preserved in the 
Roman archives under the one title of Nicene. And not only at Rome were the two collec- 
tions united. To this day Gallic codices are extant, in which the two are quoted together 
In the time of Justinian, some, at least, of the Eastern codices must have presented the 
same union ; for, in his edict on the Orthodox Faith, that emperor, after distinctly stylirg 
the Council of Sardica oecumenical, numbers down to his time only four General Councils, 
thus showing that he regarded those of Nice and Sardica as one. The reason why the 
Synod of Sardica was looked upon as an appendix to that of Nice, was its haying been eaLled 
to establish what the latter had constituted, and not for the definition of any new dotnna. 
Hosius was Papal legate to both Councils, and many of the Nicene fathers sat in the Coun- 
cil of Sardica ; hence, just as the General Council under Engenius IV. is called Florentine, 
although its first sessions were held at Ferrara, so these two Synods of Nice and Sardica. 
held by almost the same prelates and for the same object, were spoken of as one. St. Grepory 
of Tours (HM or// nf the Franks, h. 9) cites as canons of Nice, the canons of the Gangren- 
slan provincial Synod, because it was held about that time, and under Hosius. Thus also, 
the Greeks commonly attribute the Trullan canons to the Sixth Council, because they regard 
ed the Trullan Synod as an appendix to that Council. 

(2) As for the ifrnorance of the Africans in regard to the true Council of Sardica, see St. 
Aufrustine's rpistli 41 (or 163), which was written in the year 398, that is. twenty years be- 
fore the Papal legates cited the " Nicene canons " to the prelates assembled In Carthage. 
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were likely to be found. Until answers should be received, 
however, the prelates of Africa, they promised, would ob* 
serve the instructions of Pope Zosimus. The search among 
the Oriental exemplars of the Nicene records having been 
made, and no canons having been found such as Zosimus 
had quoted, the African bishops mentioned the fact to 
Pope Boniface ; but, in the meantime, they did not prevent 
appeals to Rome, as is seen in the case of Lawrence of 
Icosium which is mentioned by St. Augustine, in an epistle 
to Pope Cselestine. Things remained in statu quo until 
towards the end of the year 425, when the unfortunate 
Apiarius gave occasion for a renewal of the complaints 
against " transmarine " appeals. This miserable man had 
not profited by experience, and he so conducted himself in 
the diocese of Tabraca that he was again excommunicated 
Again he had recourse to Rome, and he so well managed 
his case that Pope Caslestine, who then occupied the chair 
of Peter, sent him back to Africa, accompanied by the legate 
Faustin of Potenza, who was instructed to see that justice 
was done the apparently persecuted priest. When Faustin 
appeared in Carthage, he acted more like a patron than a 
judge towards Apiarius, and the bishops of Africa became 
more than ever averse to the idea of appeals from their de- 
cisions. But so far as Apiarius was concerned, the question 
was soon ended, for when Aurelius of Carthage had opened 
the new plenary Council summoned for a reconsideration of 
the case, the culprit unexpectedly avowed his crimes, and 
then, so far as history shows, disappeared from the scene. 
"While yet influenced by the remembrance of the horrors of 
which Apiarius had confessed himself guilty, the Synod of 
Carthage addressed a letter to Pope Cselestine, in which 
they energetically complained of the inconveniences and even 
disorders entailed by " transmarine " appeals. We have 
now to look into the nature and meaning of this letter, that 
we may see whether the opponents of Papal authority can 
derive any comfort therefrom. But before we treat of the 
letter itself, we must examine another document which will 
throw light upon it, namely, the canon on appeals which, in 
the year 419, was issued by the 2nd Synod of Carthage 
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which bishop Aurelius assembled ior the consideration of 
this matter. 

This canon had originally been edited in the Synod of 
418, and it was in recognition of it that Pope Zosimus in- 
structed his legates to consider the case of Apiarius in a 
provincial Synod. It reads as follows: "It was pleasing, 
that if priests, deacons, or other inferior clerics, complain of 
the decisions of their bishops in any case, the}- shall be 
heard by the neighboring bishops, with the consent of the 
ordinary, and the prelates assigned b} r him shall settle the 
case. But if the}- wish to appeal from this judgment, let 
them not have recourse to transmarine tribunals, but to the 
Primates of their provinces, or to a plenaiy Council, as has 
frequently been ordered in regard to bishops. And let no 
one within the province accord communion to him who ap- 
peals to a transmarine tribunal." The phrase of this can- 
on, "as has frequently been ordered in regard to bishops," 
has been rejected as not authentic by Orsi and Alexandre 
(1). The brothers Ballerini and Zaccaria are willing to re- 
gard it as a part of the original canon, but it proves nothing 
against the right of Eome to receive episcopal appeals. 
Where are the decrees by which such appeals were "fre- 
quently " prohibited ? Not one can be adduced. Again, we 
have a letter written by Pope Boniface to his legates, then 
in Africa, under date of the 26 April, 419 (2), from which 
we learn that they had informed the Pontiff that all trouble 
had vanished. Now it is very improbable that within two 
months the African bishops would have again become so 
troublesome as to prohibit episcopal appeals. Had the le- 
gates not possessed good reason for believing in their ac- 
quiescence, they would not have represented the state of 
affairs as calm and satisfactory. Finally, it is not at all 
likely that a Synod which promised, at least, a temporary 
obedience to the canons cited by Zosimus, would, at the 
same" time, and in the presence of the Papal legates, deny a 

(1) Alexander gives the following reasons for rejecting the phrase : It is not to he found 
in the >nievitan canon, nor in the Collection of Crescouius. Again, no African Conciliary 
canon can be produced, which prohibits appeals of bishops to Nome. Also, the African 
bishops, when they wrote to Pope Caelestine, offered every argument they could excogitate 
against appeals, but said nothing of any such canon. See 4th Cent., diss. 28. pi op. i 

(2) Mansi; Councils, roMV., col. 431. Amort; Cation Law, vol. I. 
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right which those canons conceded. What interpretation 
then is to be given to the canon in question ? A reading, 
by no means forced, and the only one which would not be 
contradicted by the history of the time, is presented by the 
Ballerinis, Zaccaria, and Palma, which so recommends itself, 
that it is strange that any other should have ever occurred 
to any mind. The adversaries of the Papal authority un- 
derstand the canon as saying " let them not have recourse 
to transmarine tribunals, as has been ordered in regard to 
bishops;" but the phrase " as has been ordered, &c." should 
be applied, in the most natural manner, to the immediately 
preceding one, "but to the Primates of their provinces, 
or to a plenary council." The sense of the canon would 
therefore be, that priests should not appeal to the Pontiff, 
unless they had previously had recourse to the Primate or 
to a Council, in the third instance, as had been arranged al- 
ready in the case of appealing bishops. It must be observed 
that hitherto, in conformity with the Synod of Hippo 
of 393, African priests were allowed to appeal from the de- 
cision of their own ordinary to that of six neighboring bish- 
ops, as a tribunal of thesecond instance. But as the priests 
often appealed to Rome, in the third instance, the African 
prelates decided that for the inferior clergy, as well as for 
the superior, there should be a tribunal of the third instance 
in their own land, namely, that of the Primate or of a 
national Synod. Unless this is the correct reading of the 
Carthaginian canon, it is impossible to account for the ap- 
peals to Rome which we know to have been made, before 
its promulgation, by African bishops. When treating of 
the Donatists, we had occasion to quote the 162d epistle of 
St. Augustine, in which, speaking of Csecilian of Carthage, 
whom the Donatists had excommunicated, he says, "He 
might well ignore the multitude of his conspiring enemies, 
when he saw that he was joined in communion with the Roman 
Church, in which always flourished the principality Of the 
Apostolic chair, and with the other places whence the gos- 
pel came into Africa, where he was ready to plead his cause 

For it was not a question of priests, deacons, or of 

clergy of the lower order, but of colleagues, who could re- 
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serve their causes entire, for the judgment of the other col- 
leagues, especially of the Apostolic Churches he saw 

remaining to himself an incorruptible examination of his 
cause by a transmarine church, free of private enmities, and 
independent of each party to the dispute." St. Augustine 
certainly was well informed as to the customs of the African 
churches. We have also the instance of Perrevius, threat- 
ened with deposition by his co-provincials, who appealed 
to Pope Boniface I. In his letter to his vicar, Kufus, whom 
he appointed to investigate the case, the Pontiff says, " We 
wish your Charity to carefully hear the case, calling together 
the aforesaid bishops, from whose persecution he (Per- 
revius) says he suffers. Then let them know that if any- 
thing has been done contrary to custom, it must be cancelled ; 
and having examined the affair, let your Charity hasten 
to refer it all to us, that the judgment given by you may 
be confirmed by our sentence." The appeal of Anthony, 
bishop of Fussala, made to the same Pope Boniface (1), is 
also well authenticated. 

We now return to the letter which the 3rd Synod of Car- 
thage sent to Pope Crclestine after the confession of Apiarius. 
Febronius (2) says, "This new form of ecclesiastical judg- 
ment did not altogether please the Africans, and in their 
Synod of Carthage, held about the year 425, they wrote to 
Pope Ctelestine, asking him not only not to receive the 
wicked appeals of priests and other clerics (which at that 
time were not rare), but even not to send any legates to in- 
vestigate the cases of appealing bishops." Nevertheless, the 
African bishops did not contest the Pontifical right to re- 
ceive appeals. They knew that the use of such appeals had 
been always known in Africa, In the letter sent by him to 
Pope Cielestine, with reference to Anthony of Fussala, St. 
Augustine says : "There are instances of some, who, on ac- 
count of their crimes, through the judgment or confirmation 
of the Apostolic See, have not been deprived of the epis- 
copal honor, nor yet have been entirely unpunished. Not 
to go in search of the remote ones, I shall only mention the 
more recent examples." If the African bishops, with a 

(1) Lupcs ; Appeal*, dissert. II., e. 21. (2) chap. 5, § 5. 
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knowledge of this antiquity of the right of appeal, had 
thought to annul it, why simply beg the Pontiff to render a 
less facile countenance to every appellant ? Why did they not 
protest against it as a usurpation ? But they utter no word 
which can be construed as a denial of the Papal preroga- 
tive. They speak of the distance from the Eternal City, 
and hence the ease of deception; of many other inconveniences, 
too manifest in the case of Apiarius, and hence combat the 
expediency of appeals. If the Africans denied the right of 
appeal, wh} T , when bitterly complaining of the patronizing 
attitude of Faustin towards Apiarius, did they not stamp 
his action as a usurpation ? Let us hear their letter : "We 
entreat that hereafter you will not so readily admit to audi- 
ence those who go from here to you, nor receive into com- 
munion those whom we have excommunicated .... you 
should guard against too hastily restoring to communion 
those who have been rejected in their own province .... do 
not be willing, at the instance of every petitioner, to send your 
■clerics as executors of your sentences" (1). Though these 
words betray a very strong sentiment against the expediency 
Df entertaining appeals, they certainly acknowledge the Pon- 
tifical right to receive them. 

The African church was certainly most hostile to appeals 
to Kome, and piohibited them to the inferior clergy, in the 
2nd and 5th Carthaginian and in the Milevitan Synods. But 
it could not deny a right, which necessarily belongs to him 
who was commanded to feed the sheep of the Lord, and to 
confirm his brethren. After these canons were passed, the 
inferior clerics continued to appeal to the Pontiff, and were 
not repulsed. Thus, St. Gregory the Great (2) speaks of 
the recourse of the deacons Vincent and Felicissimus at one 
time, and of the deacons Constantius and Mustellus at an- 
other. The examples of appeals on the part of the in- 
ferior clergy of other regions are, however, much more fre- 
quent. The clerics of Constantinople, who were degraded by 
Nestorius, appealed to Pope Cffilestine, and were restored. 
The same happened with iEtius the archdeacon, and the 

(1) Epist. Rom. Pont., vol. 1. 

(2) Book I., epist. 82 ; Book II., epist. S3. 
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monk Eutyches, appealing to St. Leo. To this Pontiff also 
appealed many Alexandrian clerics, from the persecutions 
of Dioscorus. From Gaul also there came appeals to St. 
Leo. The priests Savinian and Leo had recourse to his tri- 
bunal after their degradation by Rusticus of Narbonne- 
Tuentins besought the protection of Pope Zosimus against 
the vexations of Proculus of Marseilles. The clerics of Aries 
appealed to Pelagius I. against Sapandus. In fine, the epis- 
tles of Zosimus, St. Leo, Pelagius I., and St. Gregory I , show 
that the inferior clergy frequently had recourse for justice 
to the Holy See, sometimes even in the first instance (1). 
We would here notice a remark of the famous Abp. De Marca, 
to the effect that Pope Zosimus claimed the right of receiv- 
ing episcopal appeals, only because the emperors Arcadius 
and Honorius had resigned the right of issuing imperial re- 
scripts for the revision of such cases. Let the reader note 
the following words of the Pontiff to the fathers of Carthage, 
and he will find that the right was claimed as derived from 
the canons, from tradition, and from Christ : "Although the 
tradition of the fathers has given such authority to the 
Apostolic See, that no one can dare to differ from its decis- 
ion, and has preserved that authority by the canons and laws, 
and the current discipline shows by its rules the reverence 
it feels for the name of Peter, from which it itself comes 
down ; for canonical antiquity, by unanimous consent, has 
held the power of this apostle to be so great, from the 
promise of Christ our God, that he can bind what is loosed 
and loose what is bound, the same power being given to him 

who holds the authority of the See Since, therefore, 

Peter is possessed of such authority, and the studies of our 
forefathers have established that by both human and divine 
law is strengthened the Roman Church, which, in the place of 
Peter, we rule with the power of his name, as you know, dear 
brethren, and as priests ought to know ; when we possess 

such authority, that no one can reject our decisions, 

we wish to consider the case of him who has been 'accused 
among you, as your own letters say, and who, declaring him- 
self innocent, has appealed to our See." 

(1) Koxcagua ; ;ia/-a{/. /., in iwte to Alexandre's Dins. 28, 4th Cent. 
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We have hitherto allowed it to be taken for granted that 
the Council of Carthage prohibited, in some way or another, 
or unless made under some certain conditions, appeals to the 
Roman See. But the canon adduced by our adversaries by 
no means compels us to this admission. When the African 
prelates forbade recourse to transmarine tribunals, it is not 
certain that thej intended to include appeals to Rome in the 
prohibition ; indeed, the contrary is more than insinuated in 
the same canon as cited by Gratian, causa II, quest. VI., for, 
immediately after the excommunicatory clause, we there 
read the exception : " Unless he appealed to the Roman 
See." That is, Gratian expressly mentions that exception 
which, in all canons of this nature, Innocent I. declares to be 
understood. This Pontiff, alluding to the canons of Sardica 
(which he calls Nicene), says " It is permitted to no one — 
without prejudice, however, of the Roman Church, which 
must be revered, in all causes — to leave the clergy who, by 
the Providence of God, govern the Church in the same prov- 
ince, and to recur to other provinces " (1). Unless this 
general rule of excepting the Roman See, in all such pro- 
hibitory canons, had been kept in mind by the African bish- 
ops, the legate Faustin would certainly have asserted the 
privileges of that See, as we know he was accustomed to do. 
The authors of this canon would scarcely have applied the 
common and indefinite adjective transmarine to that Church 
which they recognized as the mother of all. Nor did they 
complain of any violation of their canon, when Apiarius ap- 
pealed to Rome the second time, and Faustin was sent to his 
assistance. That they would have complained, had their in- 
tentions been disregarded or contemned, is to be supposed, 
when we consider the bitterness which, throughout the con- 
troversy, they otherwise manifested. Even when the con- 
fession of his crimes, on the part of Apiarius, had demon- 
strated how justly they had condemned him, they did not 
dare ask the Pontiff not to receive any more appeals. They 
merely besought that such appeals should not be very easily 
entertained: "We earnestly entreat that you will not very 
easily listen to those who go hence ; and that you will not 

(1) Epistle to Victricius. 
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accord communion to those who have been excommunicated 
by us." Aurelius of Carthage had a chief part in the forma- 
tion and promulgation of the canon under consideration, and 
certainly he must be regarded as an excellent interpreter of 
its significance. Well, in his Svnodical Letter, written to 
Pope Crelestine a few years later, he plainly acknowledges 
the right of the Pontiff to revise the causes of priests already 
judged in Africa. 

It has been urged that, from its very infanc} T , the African 
church enjo}*ed the privilege of giving definitive judgment 
in the causes of her priests and deacons ; that this privilege 
was not abolished before the time of St. Gregory the Great, 
into whose hands the Africans renounced it. Naturally then, 
it is objected, we must suppose that, in the formation of the 
Carthaginian canon, the African prelates designed to include 
the Roman See among the " transmarine " to whom appeal 
was to be illicit. That the African churches enjoj-ed the 
privilege alleged, is well proven by many testimonies, but, 
before a conclusion can be reached in the matter in question, 
we should understand the precise nature of the privilege. 
The Roman Pontiff, in his capacity of Patriarch of the West, 
had the power to relax the immediate dependence of the 
Western churches upon his patriarchal see; to remit, as oc- 
casion demanded, the right of receiving appeals which all 
the patriarchs possessed in regard to their subject provinces. 
But the Roman See must be considered from a point of view 
different from that from which we regard Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Jerusalem ; at Rome there is another chair besides 
the patriarchal throne, viz., the chair of the Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. To abrogate the essential rights 
of this chair of Peter, is not within the power, even of 
Peter's successor (1). 

Before closing this chapter, we would draw the reader's 
attention to the valuable essay of Mark Anthony Cappello, 
which is one of the best ever written upon this subject. 

(1) Our adversaries admit that this African custom was a privilege. A privilege does not 
destroy the right of him who accords it, but rather, by its very exercise, demonstrates the 
superiority of the giver. As Cappello well observes, this African privilege may be compared 
to the honor accorded by the Roman emperors to the Prefects of the Pretorinm, " from whose 
decisions no one could ever appeal ; " which honor, however, did not render the Prefect lm- 
dependent of the imperial authority. 
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This Franciscan controversialist, incited by the carpings 
of the apostate De Dominis, who had exchanged his arch- 
iepiscopal see of Spalato for the Anglican deanery of Wind- 
sor, and had issued a most bitter diatribe on the Holy See 
(1),' published, in 1622, a "Dissertation on the Appeals of 
the African Church to the Koman See." In this, the first 
edition of his work, Cappello rejected as spurious the epis- 
tles of Pope Zosimus to the African bishops, in which the 
Pontiff is disposed to be lenient towards Pelagius and Cse- 
lestius, on account of their simulated docility. He also de- 
nied the authenticity of the Synodal Letters of the 6th Car- 
thaginian Synod to Popes Boniface and Caalestine, and threw 
doubt over the entire history of Apiarius. Nor wns Cap- 
pello entirely alone in this view of the subject. The il- 
lustrious cardinal Du Perron, who wrote about the same 
time (2), thought that the true meaning of the letters to 
Boniface and Cffilestine could not be reached, unless through 
the Greek version ; that the Collection of Canons, attributed 
to the Carthaginian Synod, was the rhapsody of some pri- 
vate individual. Even the erudite and critical Christian 
Lupus said of Cappello's opinion, that though he " would 
not dare follow it, yet it is not without foundation, nor are 
the arguments of the learned author frivolous"" (3). But 
the theory of Cappello was soon found to be untenable, 
owing to the authority of the Hermian Facundus, first pub- 
lished, in 1629, by Sirniond ; and by that of the Common- 
itory of Mercator, edited first by Labbe, in 1671. Cappello 
himself, in the last years of his life, met the Vatican apo- 
graph, which Sirmond afterwards gave to the light, and was 
led to reconsider his views. Accordingly, after much inves- 
tigation, especially in the works of St. Augustine, Cappello 
prepared a new edition of his work, in which he accepted 
as genuine both the canons of Carthage and the epistles of 
Zosimus and the African fathers. The volume, however, did 
not see the light until the year 1722, when it was published 
by order of Pope Clement XL, into whose hands, when a 
youth, the MSS. had been given. Modern critics have ap- 

(1) The Ecclesiastical Republic. 

(2) Reply to the Response of the King of Great Britain. 

(3) Roman Appeals, diss. 2, c. 30. 
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proved of many of Cappello's judgments in matters of their 
special province. In Chap. II. of the dissertation now be- 
fore us, lie proves, against the author of the common Col- 
lection of Canons, and against Baronio, that the canon on 
African appeals was not a canon of Milevi, but of Carthage ; 
and this opinion has been followed by Noris, Pagi, and Til- 
lemont. "The proceedings," he says (1), " of the ancient 
Council of Africa have come down to us enshrouded in such 
darkness, that the}' cannot be restored to their native integ- 
rity without immense labor ; and unless they are restored it is 
impossible to form a correct judgment as to the things done in 
that church. Take, as an example, the canon on appeals to 
' transmarine ' sees, which had for its author, one or another 
Council, as I shall show; but which has been attributed to 
four, i. e., to two of Milevi and to two of Carthage. If it was en- 
acted in either one of the Milevitan Synods, then the Roman 
Pontiff was either unwilling, or ignorant of its issue. But if it 
was passed in either one of the Carthaginian Councils, not 
so ; for whatever was done therein, was done with the approv- 
al, and by order of, the Roman Pontiff. Since, therefore, the 
very essence of this difficulty depends upon a knowledge of 
the authorship of the canon, we must investigate the matter 
as diligently and as accurately as possible.'' Cappello then 
proves that the canon on '' transmarine '" appeals was not ed- 
ited by either of the Synods of Milevi which were held during 
the reign of Pope Innocent I. (there were only two) ; not by 
the first, for no such canon is found ascribed to it in the Codex 
of African Canons ; not by the second, because that Synod 
was merely provincial, and only ?, national and plenary Coun- 
cil could issue a decree like (.he " transmarine " canon, 
which affected the whole African church. It was issued, 
therefore, by a Council of Caithage, and as we know it first 
saw the light in the 12th Consulate of Honorius and the 
8th of Theodosius, it follows that it was enacted by the plen- 
ary Council held in 418, and repeated in the following 
year in the sixth, also plenary, Synod. But since both these 
Synods were held under the auspices and express approba- 
tion of Eome, it follows that none of their canons could have 

(l) Avpcals of the Afrtein O'.iurch, c. II., n. I. 
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been intended to curtail the Roman authority. Therefore 
the famous " transmarine" canon was directed, not against ap- 
peals to the mother See, but against recourse to the arbitra- 
tion of other "transmarine" churches, e. g., of Milan, or of 
Aries, to which sees African disputes were frequently re- 
ferred (1). 



CHAPTEK XXVI. 

NESTORIANISM, AND THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS. 

Nestorius, by birth a Syrian, at first a monk, and then a 
priest of the church of Antioch, was appointed by Theodosius 
to the see of Constantinople in the year 427. He had 
scarcely received the episcopal consecration, when his true 
character commenced to reveal itself. Animated, says Soc- 
rates, by a tempestuous audacity, and by an ardent desire 
of fame, rather than by a true zeal for the faith, he made 
this eruption in his oration to the emperor : " Give me the 
earth, O emperor, purged of heretics, and I will give 
heaven to thee. Aid me in the destruction of heretics, 
and I will aid thee in destroying the Persians." He com- 
menced at once a most bitter war against almost every kind 
of error, as though, says Vincent of Lerins, he wished to 
prepare an open way for his own. "With his own hands he 
once applied the torch to an Arian temple, and as a devastat- 
ing fire ensued which for a while threatened the entire capi- 
tal, the indignant populace began to style him a " fire-bug." 
We have said that he was bitter against almost every error, 
for he rather favored Pelagianism, as we gather from a 
letter of Pope Ca3lestine written in response to one of 
Nestorius interceding for the Pelagians of Constantinople. 

(1) History furnishes several instances of arbitration in African causes by the churches of 
Milan and Aries. The reason for this action is as follows : In the Council of Sardica, at 
which Gratus'of Carthage and thirty-live other African prelates were present, it was enacted, 
Ctt/i. XIV.. that a condemned cleric " had the right of appeal to the bishop of the metropolis 
of the same province ; and if there were no metropolitan, he could recur to a neighboring 
metropolitan, and request him to examine into the affair." Now in the African provinces 
there were no regular metropolitans, their office being filled by the senior bishops, no matter 
of what sees they were the prelates. Hence grew the custom of recurring to the metropolitan 
of Milan or of Aries. 
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But his own pet crop showed itself in the very first year of 
his episcopate. His primary errors were two. First, he 
contended that the Man formed in the womb of Mary was 
other than the Word of God ; that the Incarnation was simply 
a dwelling of the Word in man as in a temple, so that 
God was not born, and did not suffer and die ; that Christ 
therefore was not God, but only the Temple of God. His 
second error was in styling the Blessed Virgin, not Thcotikos, 
" Mother of God," but Christotolcos, " Mother of Christ." 
His earliest lieutenants were a bishop named Dorotheus and 
a priest called Anastasius, who opened the compaign by 
anathematizing all who designated Mary as Mother of God, 
Nestorius being at the time of the outburst seated on his 
episcopal throne. The congregation were horrified at the 
blasphemy, and a certain simple monk openly contradicted 
it, and attempted to put Anastasius out of the sacred build- 
ing. But by order of Nestorius the zealous man was pub- 
licly flogged, and sent into exile (1). The greater part of 
the people now began to absent themselves from church, 
lest they should communicate with heretics. Many priests 
attempted in their sermons to check the spread of the con- 
tagion, but the threats of their bishop kept too many silent. 
In the meantime, the false shepherd was indefatigable in 
his preaching, and soon the faithful lamented that " an em- 
peror we have, but no bishop" (2). Like many heresi- 
archs, Nestorius found a valuable ally in his nefarious work 
in his external appearance. The mortification of abstinence 
seemed to shine forth from his pallid features and his deli- 
cate frame ; grave thoughts had impressed a solemn seal 
upon his intellechial brow ; a certain modest sadness, which 
is not without a charm, especially for the fair, pervaded 
his gestures. His clothes bore the marks of long usage ; 
he certainly loved books, and he claimed to love solitude. 
With these advantages, and an eloquence greatl} r admired, 
his forte lay in preaching. But there were not wanting in 
the capital able defenders of the truth. A distinguished 
attorney named Eusebius (afterwards bishop of Dorylaeum) 

(1) See the Supplication to the Emperor of the monks of Constantinople, extant in the 
Act* of the Council of Kphcsus, p. 1, c. 30. 

(2) Ibi. 
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challenged the prelate to a public dispute, and Proclus, 
newly consecrated as bishop of Cyzicus, delivered an ad- 
mirable panegyric on the Mother of God before an immense 
audience of all classes of society. To this latter Nestorius 
responded immediately by an extemporaneous oration, and 
afterwards in three set seimons. Before long he published 
his treatise on the Incarnation, and several Homilies, which 
he took care to send as feelers into Egypt. Tt was owing to 
this importation among his people that St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria wrote his Epistle to Monks, which work so excited the 
angry fears of the heretic that he laid before Theodosius an 
accusation of treason against the saint (1). The two prelates 
now interchanged letters ; Cyril breathing the spirit of 
charity towards his adversary and that of chivalrous devo- 
tion towards Mary, and Nestorins lamenting the " intem- 
perance and injustice" of the Alexandrian prelate. A further 
correspondence soon ensued, in which Nestorius plainly 
betrayed his arrogance and vanity, while he in the clearest 
terms announced his heresy. While these letters were 
passing between Constantinople and Alexandria, Nestorius 
wrote twice to Pope C^lestine. St. Cyril also addressed 
the Pontiff concerning the new doctrine, because, he says, 
" the ancient custom of the churches requires that such 
things be communicated to your Holiness." He then pro- 
ceeds as follows : " We would not openly break our com- 
munion with him, before we had informed you of these 
things. Deign, therefore, to tell us what you think, that it 
may be clear to us whether we ought to communicate with 
him, or rather freely announce to him that no one can com- 
municate with him who favors and teaches this erroneous 
doctrine. Further, the mind of your Integrity upon this 
matter ought to be made clearly known by letter to the 
devout bishops of Macedonia, and to all the bishops of the 

East that with one soul we may all persist in one 

doctrine, and give help to the true faith which is now at- 
tacked.'' Among other writings which St. Cyril produced 
about this period was a letter to Acacius of Beroe, to which 
he received a reply full of praise for his zeal, but full, also, 

(1) Cyril; Apology to Theodo»hcs. 
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of excuses for Nestorius, as for one guilty only of a slip of 
the tongue. 

When Pope Ca?lestine had read the letters of Cyril and 
of Nestorius, he held a Synod of such bishops as were 
then in the Eternal City, in August, -130. Sentence of ex- 
communication and deposition was pronounced against 
Nestorius unless within ten days from notification lie re- 
nounced his errors, in an open and written confession. All 
whom Nestorius had wickedly deprived of communion were 
restored to it ; the Pelagians, whom he had restored, were 
recondemned. Seven epistles were sent by the Pontiff. 
One was to Cyril of Alexandria, that he would represent 
the Holy See in the cause of Nestorius, and in providing 
for the see of Constantinople. Another was to Nestorius, 
urging him to return to his right mind. A third was 
directed to the Constantinopolitan clergy, encouraging them 
to persevere in the faith. The others were to John of An- 
tioch, Rufus of Thessalonica, Juvenal of Jerusalem, and 
Flavian of Philippi, begging them, as bishops of the next 
greatest sees of the Orient, to labor energetically in the 
cause of truth. In the month of November, St. Cyril pro- 
ceeded to carry out the orders of the Holy See. All the 
bishops of Egypt were assembled in a Synod at Alexandria, 
and a Synodical Epistle sent to Nestorius by the hands of 
four legates. In this letter, the heresiarch is officially in- 
formed of the sentence pronounced by the Pope against 
him ; he is notified that the Synod communicates with all 
those whom he has excommunicated for their fidelity ; he 
is ordered to publicly, and in writing, reject his heresies ; 
he is furnished with a Profession of Faith, and with twelve 
Anathematisms, written by Cyril, to which he is required 
to subscribe. But Nestorius was far, indeed, on the road to 
perdition. Instead of obe} r ing, he at once issued twelve 
counter Anathematisms, each one a blasphemous contradic- 
tion to a corresponding one of Cyril. He declared the 
Alexandrian Anathematisms infested with Apollinarism. 
He at once, after the usual style of heresiarchs, proceeded 
to secure the help of the government, filling the ears of 
Theodosius with calumnies as to Cyril's fidelity to Pul- 
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cheria (1), and alleging that when Cyril had dedicated his 
book on The Right Faith to the emperor, he dedicated a 
similar one to his imperial sister, for the purpose of secur- 
ing her aid against Theodosius, should he prove averse to 
him. In the meantime, letters were sent to the greater 
sees throughout the world, giving notice of an (Ecumenical 
Council, to be held at Ephesus on the Pentecost day of the 
year 431. When the eventful day arrived, there came to 
Ephesus, on the part of the emperor, a certain courtier, Count 
Candidian by name, with orders to expel from the city all 
the monks and foreign seculars, lest they should interfere 
with the liberty of the bishops. He was instructed also to 
allow no bishop to leave before the end of the Synod, but 
was prohibited from intruding in any way upon the proper 
business of the Council. Nestorins arrived, accompanied 
by twelve of his episcopal partisans. Marius Mercator puts 
the number of attending bishops at 274, but the best 
authorities fix it at 218. In the beginning of the Council, 
Cyril of Alexandria presided in the name of Pope Cseles- 
tine ; the other legates, the bishops Arcadius and Projectus, 
and the priest Philip, being delayed on their journey until 
the second Action, on the 10th of July. 

Although fixed for the day of Pentecost, the fathers wait- 
ed sixteen days for the coming of John of Antioch, but 
finally they opened their sessions in St. Mary's church on 
the 22nd of June. In the first Action, were read the Nicene 
Creed, the 2d epistle of Cyril to Nestorius, the epistle of 
Pope Cselestine to the same, and the Synodical Letter of 
Alexandria. Also was read, and declared heretical, the 
epistle of Nestorius to Cyril commencing, " The contumelies 
of your wonderful letters, &c." The testimony of the legates 
whom Cyril had sent to Nestorius was then taken, to the 
effect that he had not complied with the demands of the 
Pope. Theodotus of Ancyra, and Acacius of Melitus, also 
swore to having heard blasphemies from the mouth of Nesto- 
rius. Many extracts from various writings of the heresiarch 

(1) During the. minority of Theodosius 1I„ the empire, was governed by his elder sister, 
Pnlcheria, a woman of heroic virtue, and now honored by the Church as a saint. Through- 
out his reign, she had great influence over him for his own and the people's good, but he 
often chafed under what his eunuchs, whom he too often consulted, termed a yoke. 
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were also presented to the Council, all manifestly heretical. 
Then the Synod pronounced the sentence of excommunica- 
tion and deposition against Nestorius, " compelled by the 
sacred canons, and by the Epistle of the Most Holy Father 
and Co-minister, Crelestine, Bishop of the Roman Church." 
This sentence was inscribed " To Nestorius, the New Judas, ' 
and was sent to him. Theodosius, deceived by Count Can- 
didian, who intercepted the Synodical Bclation to t J te Emperor, 
now sent a rescript to the Council, declaring the proceedings 
defective (1), but the Council seems to have paid it no atten- 
tion. In the second Action, the legates Arcadius, Projectus, 
and Philip, having arrived, the letter of Pope Gelestine to 
the Synod was read, the fathers acclaiming C.elestine as 
" the new Paul," the " Guardian of the Faith," &c. The 
legates then demanded that they should be informed of what 
had been already done, but this was postponed until the 
next session. In the third Action, the proceedings already 
held in the cause of Nestorius were read, and approved of 
by the Papal legates. A Bclation was then sent to the em- 
peror, informing him that the Pontifical legates had con- 
firmed the deposition of the heresiarch, and requesting 
permission for the Synodals to leave Ephesus. In the fourth 
Action, as St. Cyril and Memnon presented a complaint 
against John of Antioch and his conciliabulars, for their 
pretended deposition of the complainants, the Council sent 
three bishops to John's residence to cite him before it. The 
summoners returned, reporting that they had been disrespect- 
fully repelled by the guards, whereupon the fathers decreed 
John's action against Cyril and Memnon null and void. In 
the fifth Action, Cyril demanded that the bishop of Antioch 
should be forced to prove all his charges against the Alex- 
andrian prelate, or be punished for calumny. Then John was 
again thrice cited to appear, and as he persisted in his obsti- 
nacy, sentence of excommunication was pronounced against 
him and his followers (2). In the sixth Action, the fathers 

(1 ) John of Antioch had already, immediately upon his arrival at Ephesus, before proceeding 
to the Council, surrounded himself with 43 bishops at his residence, and caused them to sign 
a decree of deposition against St. Cyril and against Memnon of Ephesus, as guilty, the llrst 
of Apollinarisin. the second of usurpation. He also threatened the other fathers with ex- 
communication, unless, by a certain day, they joined his "Synod." He then sent a 1 {elation 
of his proceedings to Theodosius, and remained at the head of his partisans. 

(2> Liberatus, speaking of this condemnation of John of Antioch, says: "Therefore, Cyril 
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condemned the wicked Symbol of Theodore of Mopsueste, of 
whom we shall hear more when treating of the Controversy 
of the Three Chapters. The remaining Actions were devoted 
to cases of discipline respecting particular dioceses. 

The office of '' protector of the Church," of " external 
bishop,' of "'executor of the canons," &c, which the Roman 
Christian emperors, with the willing consent of the Popes, 
exercised in the early ages, was sometimes productive of 
serious evil. These sovereigns did not always observe, if 
indeed they always knew, the line of demarcation which 
separates the province of a protector from that of a ruler. 
And not unfrequently, the ignorance of theology and of 
most ecclesiastical matters, which must, almost from the 
nature of things, be part and parcel of the equipments of 
a more or less military autocrat, rendered the emperor a 
facile tool in the hands of ambitious churchmen and of 
theologistic courtiers. Theodosius the Younger was styled 
by the authors of his day " a most religious man," and yet 
he was sometimes led to exceed his authority, and to cause 
much trouble to the Church, though he wished to protect her. 
"While his imperial mind was yet perplexed by the contrary 
Belations of the Ephesine Council and of the conciliabulars 
of John of Antioch, the fathers of the Synod thought best 
to send him embassadors who would explain to him the 
true state of affairs. But three days before these arrived at 
Constantinople, the Count Irenaeus, a friend of Nestorius 
and of John, had come from Ephesus, and when they pre- 
sented themselves to Theodosius, they found his mind pre- 
occupied with prejudice against their cause. He allowed 
the two parties to dispute the case of John in a public au- 
dience, but the result was that he ordered his almoner, Count 
John, to return to Ephesus, to regard Cyril, Memnon, and 
Nestorius, as all three deposed, and to settle matters pacifi- 
cally. Count John's first act was to arrest the three bish- 
ops, giving Cyril and Memnon to the care of one officer, and 
Nestorius to that of another. Horrified at this action, the 

and Memnon, wishing to be revenged, condemned John and all who agreed with him, and 
with similar arrogance, visited both with many evils at Ephesus." Brev., c. 6. But this 
author was a stern defender of the "Three Chapters," and, therefore, naturally hostile to 
the memory of St. Cyril. 
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fathers chose a faithful messenger, and to elude the vigil- 
ance of the partisans of Nestorius, they enclosed their now 
letter to the emperor in the hollow of a reed. In this epistle 
they firmly refused to communicate with John of Antioch 
and his brethren before these assented to the condemnation 
of Nestorius ;.they begged for the liberation of Cyril and 
Memnon, and asked the sovereign to receive and patiently 
listen to a new embass}- they would send. In the reed 
they also enclosed a letter to all the bishops then in the 
capital, and to its clergy. The consequence was that The- 
odosius was so beset with supplications, that he decided to 
receive a delegation of seven from each side. He met the 
legates at Chalcedon, and having heard their respective 
arguments as to the validity of the Acts of Ephesus, the 
hopes of the Antiochians were crushed. On the 25th Oct., 
of the same year, 451, Maxiniian, a man of pure faith and 
confirmed piety, was consecrated bishop of Constantino- 
pie (1). 

As for the convocation of the Council of Ephesus, Roncag- 
lia, who labored strenuously to neutralize the Gallicanisms 
of the great work of Alexandre, feels compelled to admit 
that " it is difficult to prove, from the monuments of eccle- 
siastical history, that the Ephesine Synod assembled at the 
orders of Pope Crelestine. But there is no doubt that the 
Council is called legitimate, not because it was convoked by 
the emperor, but because at least the after-consent of the 
Roman Pontiff was accorded, since the right of calling Gen- 
eral Councils belongs only to him who rules the whole 
Church, as Alexandre himself well shows in his dissertation 
on the convocation of the Council of Nice." The remarks 
which we made, when speaking of the convocation of the 
Nicene Synod, and which we shall have occasion to 
repeat when treating of that of the Council of Chalcedon, 
may also apply to the indiction of the Ephesine Synod. 
There is no doubt as to the presidency of this Council, 
for the Acts plainly show that until the arrival of the 
other legates of Rome, St. Cyril presided by virtue of his 

(1) In the following year, John of Antioch signed a Confession of Faitt 1 drawn up by St, 
Cyril. Nestorius died in exile, in an oasis of Libya, about the year 440. 
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appointment by the Pontiff to hold his place in all matters 
relating to Nestorius ; they also show that after the advent 
of Arcadius, Projectus, and Philip, all presided in unison. 

The authors of the Gallican, Aulic, and Protestant 
schools contend that in the Council of Ephesus, it was the 
action of the fathers that impressed upon the mind of the 
Catholic world the fact that the doctrine of Nestorius was 
heretical, and not the action of the Koman Pontiff. They 
hold that the reformability of a Papal decree by a General 
Council is shown in this instance, for, they say, the fathers 
of Ephesus examined the letters of Pope Ca3lestine to Cyril 
before they assented to them. We answer that the bishops 
certainly did order the letters to be read ; the documents 
were issued to be acted upon, and therefore they had to be 
examined. But, as we shall have occasion again to say, 
when treating of other Councils, a judicial and critical ex- 
amination is one thing, and an examination for information 
is another ; the reading of the Pontifical letters at Ephesus 
belonged to the latter, not to the former category. If we 
read attentively the letters of Cselestine and Cyril, and the 
Acts of the Council, we .must conclude that the Pontiff re- 
garded the cause of Nestorius as finished before the Synod 
met ; that so it was looked upon by Cyril and the fathers. 
Then of what use was the Council ? "Why so much trouble, 
expense, and danger? Not, certainly, for a definitive judg- 
ment of the cause, but in order that, by a manifestation of 
the will of the entire episcopate, the audacity of heresy 
might be the more easily checked, and error more readily 
refuted. Again, a Pontifical definition is made to be re- 
ceived, and to be received solemnly, and submissively, and 
officially ; there is no way of doing this so appropriate and 
effective as that furnished by a General Council. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Pope Cselestine 
did not hand over the cause of Nestorius to the will of the 
Council ; he simply ordered that it should do what was 
necessary to carry into effect the decision he had already 
given at Rome. In his instructions to his legates, he said, 
"You will in all things consult our brother, the bishop Cy- 
ril (already made Papal legate), and you will perform what- 
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ever you see to be in his power to decide ; and we command 
that the authority of the Holy See be respected. For the 
instructions, which you have received, tell you that you 
must be present at the Council ; if they come to a disputation, 
you must judge among their opinions, and not undergo a struggle." 
These words, which are as literally those of Crclestine as 
merely decent translation will permit, certainly show that 
he regarded his decision as definitive. In his epistle to the 
Ephesine prelates, ne says : " On account of our solicitude, 
we have sent to you our brother priests, the bishops Area- 
dius and Projectus, and the priest Philip, who are of one 
mind with ourselves, who will be present at all that is done, 
and who will execute what we have established." This 
epistle was brought to the Council by the legates them- 
selves, and as they did not arrive until after the condemna- 
tion of ^estorius, the fathers had acted before they read it. 
Nevertheless, in pronouncing sentence in the first Action, 
the bishops said, " Compelled by the holy canons, and by 
the epistle of our Most Holy Father and co-minister Cseles- 
tine, bishop of the Roman Church, and covered with tears, 
we necessarily come to the sorrowful sentence against Nes- 
torius." The epistle here mentioned must have been the 
one sent to St. Cyril long before the Council ; hence, we 
conclude that the Synod thought the decree of Cnelestine 
definitive. Again, in the second Action, Firmus, bishop of 
the Cappadocian Csesarea, said to the Apostolic legates, 
" The Holy Apostolic See, through the letters of Cselestine 
sent to the most religious bishops, Cyril of Alexandria, Ju- 
venal of Jerusalem, &c, before the present business, pre- 
scribed the sentence and the rnle which we have followed. 

since Nestorius has not appeared when cited by us, 

we have put into execution that form, pronouncing against 
him the canonical and apostolic judgment." And if we con- 
sider the conduct of the Papal legates in the second Action, 
our position is still more secure. They presented the fol- 
lowing demand : " We request that you order to be made 
known to us that which has been done in this Holy Synod 
before our coming, in order that in accordance with the de- 
cree of our Blessed Pope, and with that of this present holy 
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company, we also may confirm it that following the 

formula of the Most Holy Pope Caelestine, who has com- 
mitted this task unto us, we may confirm the judgments of 
your holiness." Here the legates declare that the decree of 
the Council must be confirmed by them ; is not that a clear 
assertion of the Papal superiority ? And the fathers ac- 
quiesced. 

In the first Action, the Ephesme fathers speak of Nesto- 
rius as " most reverend" and "most religious," but this 
does not prove that they disregarded the decree of Caeles- 
tine. As yet Nestorius had not been condemned, when 
these terms were used ; up to the very moment of his sen- 
tence, he enjoyed a strict right to receive the terms of cour- 
tesy and respect due to his elevated position as bishop of 
Constantinople. Nor can it be urged that the Pontiff had 
decreed his deposition if he did not recant within ten days 
from his receipt of the decree ; that therefore the use of 
such respectful terms towards him implies an ignoring of 
the Papal sentence. For we know from the last letter of 
the Pope to St. Cyril, that a further delay of time had been 
mercifully accorded. This letter was read in the second 
Action, and contains the following passage : " Thou askest 
whether the Holy Synod ought to receive a man who con- 
demns what it teaches, and whether the sentence yet holds 
good, now that the time of delay has elapsed. Upon this 
matter, let us together consult our common Lord. Does He 
'not instantly answer by the prophet, that he does not wish 
the death of the dying, and by the apostle Paul, that he 
wishes every man to be saved, and to come to the knowl- 
edge of truth ? I study Catholic peace ; I study the 

salvation of the perishing one, if he is willing to avow his 

malady If he is to perish, let him see that you are 

not quick to shed blood, when he knows that a remedy is 
extended to him." 

Having briefly sketched the course and significance of 
the Council of Ephesus, we will in a few words indicate the 
fortunes of Nestorianism after the definitive condemnation 
of its leader. We refer the reader who desires a fuller ac- 
count than our limits permit us to give, to the valuable Die- 
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tionary of Bergier. Proscribed by the Roman emperors, the 
Nestoriaus sought the protection of the Persian monarchs, 
and tlie enmity of the two states proved favorable to them. 
They founded celebrated schools at Edessa, and established 
the patriarchate of Seleucia. When Mohammedanism over- 
ran the Eastern countries, the conquerors proved quite leni- 
ent towards the Nestoriaus, then called '* Oriental Chris- 
tians," and even under that savage regime they preserved 
enough vitality^ to send their missionaries into China, estab- 
lishing missions which lasted until the thirteenth century. 
At this day, Nestorianism is professed by the schismatic 
portion of the Chaldean Christians, and, according to Mo- 
sheim, it is to their immortal honor that they are the only 
Eastern Christians who have avoided the superstitions of 
the Greek and Latin churches. When Mosheim made this 
assertion, he knew that the modern Nestoriaus agreed with 
the Mother Church in teaching seven sacraments, tran sub- 
stantiation, the worship of saints, prayer for the dead. And 
as for what he calls their purity of doctrine, he knew that 
they teach that our souls are created before our bodies ; that 
they deny original sin ; that they teach that not until the 
last day do we receive our final award ; that they hold that 
hell is not eternal. It is worthy of note, since Protestants 
have such sympathy for all the Orientals who hold aloof 
from Rome, that in their liturgy the Nestoriaus persist in 
the use of a " dead language" ; they never use the vernacu- 
lar, but always the ancient Syriac, following the custom of 
all the other schismatic churches of the East, not one of 
which has its liturgy in the language of its people. Nor 
should we omit to note that these Nestorian Christians re- 
gard as canonical precisely the same books of Scripture 
which Rome presents to her children, and if our Protestant 
friends would reflect a little upon this fact, they would not 
be so confident that their canon of Scripture is correct (1). 
There have been several tentatives of reconciliation with 
Rome on the part of the Nestoriaus. Thus, in the year 
130-1, their patriarch Iaballaha sent a profession of ortho- 

(1) Another fact should be noted by the Protestant friends of these Asiatic schismatics. 
Durinp the seven hundred years of the Nestorian missions in Tartary. they never presented 
their converts with a Tartar version of the Bible. This was done, however, by a Franciscan 
friar in the fourteenth century. 
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doxy to Pope Benedict XI. ; in the pontificate of Pius IV., the 
patriarch Sulaka did the same ; the latter's successor, Ehed- 
jesus, came to Rome and made his abjuration, received from 
the Supreme Pontiff the pallium, and returning home, made 
many converts. In the year 1771, Dominican missionaries 
received into the fold the Nestorian patriarch, then resident 
at Mozul, and five of his suffragan bishops. From that 
time to the present, there has been a flourishing Chaldean 
church in communion with Rome, and governed by its own 
patriarch. And now for a few words upon those Nestorians 
who are known in history as the " Christians of St. Thomas." 
In the year 1500, the Portuguese, having doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and penetrated into India, were thunder- 
struck on coming upon a community of Christians on the 
coast of Malabar. These people called themselves "Christians 
of St. Thomas," and had for a pastor only a bishop who was 
sent to them by the Nestorian patriarch of Mozul. They 
declared that their ancestors had been converted by the 
Apostle, St. Thomas (1), but, according to Govea, the 
Augustinian historian of the mission which John of Albu- 
querque, archbishop of Goa, seconded by the Jesuits, estab- 
lished among them, they erred in many things .besides the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Their very errors, however, fur- 
nish good arguments to Catholic controversialists, for in 
them all can be traced an original belief in the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. Some Protestant authors have en- 
deavored to show, by means of these " Christians of St. 
Thomas," that primitive Christianity must have been more 
Protestant than Catholic. If Protestants hold the necessi- 
ty of an episcopal hierarchy, if they believe in Transubstan- 
tiation and in confession, if they enfor 3e the celibacy of their 
bishops, and devoutly observe the fasts of Lent, &c, then 
they may be of some kith and kin with these Nestorians. 
At present, the Malabar Christians number about three 
hundred thousand ; less than fifty thousand are Nestorians, 
and the rest are about equally divided between the Latin 
and Syriac rites of the Roman Church. Those of the latter 
rite have native priests. 

(1) Bergier shows, under the article St. Thomas, that their assertion has some fair argu- 
ments in its favor. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

THE FAITH TREACHED BY ST. PATRICK. 

*' Is it not known to all that the things which have been 
delivered to the Roman Church by Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles, and preserved ever since, should be observed by 
all ; and that nothing is to be introduced, devoid of author- 
ity, or borrowed elsewhere? Especially as it is manifest 
that no one has founded churches for all Italy, the Gauls, 
Spain, Africa, and the interjacent islands, except such priests 
as were appointed by the venerable Peter and his successors ?" 
(1) From the earliest times, the Roman Pontiffs constantly 
carried out the commission of our Lord to feed His lambs, 
and all the Northern nations of Europe were converted by 
their missionaries. It is unknown when the name of Christ 
was first carried to Ireland, but during the Pontificate of 
Cselestine I. (422-432), the islanders were not numbered 
among Christian peoples. According to the Chronicle of St. 
Prosper, published about the year 434, "Palladius was 
ordained by Pope C?elestine, and sent as first bishop to the 
Irish (2) believing in Christ." The Life of St Patrick, in 
the Book of Armagh, written by Muirchu-Maccu-Mactheni 
before the year 700, records that "Palladius, archdeacon 
of Pope Ca3lestine, bishop of Rome, and 45th successor of 
St. Peter in the Apostolic See, was ordained and sent to con- 
vert this island, lying under wintry cold. But he was un- 
successful, for no one can receive anything from earth unless 
it be given to him from heaven ; and neither did these fierce 
barbarians receive his doctrine readily, nor did he wish to 
remain long in a land not his own ; wherefore, he returned 
to him who sent him. On his way, however, after passing 

(1) Pope St. Innocent I.; EpUtleto Bccentius. 
(2) The text has ad Seotns, but, as we had occasion to remark, when treating of the Pas- 
chal controversy. In the fifth century Ireland was the only land known by the name of Scotia. 
" Even in the time of Hede," says Dr. Todd, ""Scotia meant no country but Ireland, and 
Scoti no people but the Inhabitants of Ireland." See Todd's St. Patriek, p. &JS. 

289 
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the first sea, having begun his land journey, he died in the 
territory of the Britains." The scholiast on St. Fiacc's Hymn 
(1), whose writings the best Celtic philologists refer to the 
7th or 8th century, says, that landing in Wicklow, Palladius 
" founded some churches, Teach-na- Roman, or House of the 
Romans, Killfine, and others. Nevertheless, he was not well 
received by the people, but was forced to sail around the 
coast towards the north, until he was driven by a tempest 
to the land of the Picts, where he founded the church of 
Fordun ; and there he is known by the name of Pledi " (2). 
But with the advent of St. Patrick, the light of Christianity 
shone upon Ireland. Probably born, certainly brought up, 
near Boulogne-sur-Mer (Bonaven Taberniae, say the Con- 
fessions), in France, Patrick was led a captive to Ireland, and 
sold as a slave to a chieftain named Milchu (3). When in 
his twenty-second year, he gained his liberty, and dedicated 
himself to God in the monastery of Marmontier, near Tours. 
After a few years, he went to the " blessed island" of Lerins, 
the founder of which holy retreat, St. Honoratus, was still 
living ; among his companions at this monastery, were Sts. 
Hilary of Aries, Eucherius of Lyons, and Lupus of Troyes, 
together with the famous author, Vincent of Lerins. When, 
in 429, Sts. Germain of Auxerre and Lupus of Troyes were 
sent by Pope Crelestine to combat Pelagianism in Britain, 
Patrick accompanied them, thus receiving his first training 
for the apostolate under the guidance of the legate of the 
Holy See. St. Palladius was at this time destined for the 
Irish mission, and St. Germain thought that Patrick, from 
his knowledge of the language and customs of the people 
would be a valuable acquisition to the apostolic messenger, 

(1) The learned Irish archaeologist, George Petrie, says that it is itself given in MSS. 
which cannot be later than the ninth. Essay on Tara, p. 71. 

(2) Colgan ; Trias TJiaumat., p. 5. The reader will notice that Palladius did not reach 
the " land of the Picts" (modern Scotland), until after he had sailed around the island of 
the " Scots," and been driven thence by a tempest. We draw his attentiou to the conclu- 
sion, although there is no longer any doubt among the learned in such matters, that, before 
the eleventh century, the term Scotia was applied only to Ireland, the proper name of Scot- 
land being Caledonia. The latter country changed its name to Scotland, only after its 
colonization by the Scots or Irish. 

(3) The most ancient authority, St. Fiacc, mentions Nemthur as Patrick's birthplace, and 
the Three Lives identify Nemthur &ud the Campus Taberniae. Probus says that the Vicus 
Bannaoe Tahurniae regionis was in Neutria. On the other band, the scholiast on St. 
Fiaccc's Hymn, and the Tripa rtite Life say that Nemthur was the same as Alclu Ula ; hence 
Usher asserted that Patrick was borne at Acluaid in Scotland, now Dumbarton. The 4th 
Life seems to reconcile these conflicting statements, identifying Nemthur withArmorican 
Bonavnn, and adding that it was in the district of Strato-clud, or Alcluid. Moran ; Early 
Iriah Church, p. 9. 
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"St. Patrick," writes Probus "poured forth to God the fol- 
lowing prayer : ' O Lord Jesus Christ, lead me, I beseech 
Thee, to the seat of the Holy Roman Church, that, receiving 
authority tltere to preach with confidence Thy sacred truths, 
the Irish nation may, through 1113' ministry, be gathered to 
the fold of Christ.' And soon after, being about to pro- 
ceed to Ireland, this man of God, Patrick, went, as he had 
wished, to Rome, the head of all churches, and having asked 
and received the Apostolic blessing, he returned by the 
same road by which he had gone thither " (1). Having 
secured the consent and blessing of Pope Cailestine for 
his future labors, Patrick journej'ed back to Auxerre to see 
his patron, St. Germain ; he then left for his mission, but, 
hearing, on the way, that St. Palladms had died, he paused 
to receive episcopal consecration at the hands of Amatorex 
(2). He finally set out for Ireland in the summer of 432, 
accompanied by Analius, Iserninus, and some others. It 
is not within o\\v province to enter into the particulars of St. 
Patrick's wonderful career. It is more or less familiar to 
every Catholic, and for such Protestants as have agiological 
tastes, there is access to many biographies of value. We 
propose, however, to treat of some questions concerning the 
great apostle, which have been mooted by certain Protes- 
tants of the Anglican and Presb} r terian schools — qiiestions 
which, though calculated merely to provoke a smile on the 
part of one ordinarily well versed in historical matters, yet 
have been seriously proposed, and, by many, williugly enter- 
tained. The siibject matter of our investigations has engaged 
the pens of many erudite and zealoiis critics, but, to our mind, 
no writer has so well succeeded as Dr. Moran, in his learned 
work on the early Irish church (3). We can do no better 
than avail ourselves of his patient and discriminating re- 
search, and refer the reader, if he desires fuller information, 

(1) Probus' Life of St. Patrick, In Colgan's Trias Thaumat., p. 49. 

(2) It is difficult to determine the indentity of this prelate. Some of the old biopraphies 
call him Amator. Moran conjectures that he was St. Lupus of Troyes. The old Latin treat- 
ise on the Irish Llturpy says that, after Caelestine, Sts. Germain and Lupus bad the chief 
part in sending St. Patrick to Ireland. 

(3)K$mys on the Origin, Doctrines, and Discipline of the Early Irish Church, by Rev. 
Dr. Moran, Vice Rector of the Irish Collepe, and professor of Hebrew in the Propaganda. 
Rome ; now archbishop of Sydney. 
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to a really interesting and exhaustive treatise (1). Th& 
less complete, but yet instructive essay by Gaffney, entitled 
The Ancient Irish Church, may also be recommended to the 
student. 

The first, and certainly the most amusing, question which 
is raised with regard to St. Patrick, is whether or not he 
belongs to the mythical region occupied by the British 
Arthur, the Popess Joan, and William Tell. The existence 
of our saint was denied for the first time by Ledwich (2) 
who based his assertion on the assumption that the great 
missionary was unknown to all who wrote previous to the 
ninth century. This foolish theory can soon be dismissed, 
for, says Moran, " All the Christian traditions of Ireland 
are clustered around the memory of St. Patrick. Her hills, 
and islands, and streamlets, and fountains re-echo his name. 
Every monument that traces the line of separation between 
Christianity and Paganism in Ireland, rests for its basis on 
his existence. And hence, even should we suppose the as- 
sumption of Dr. Ledwich, as regards the silence of her early 
records, to be true, yet it would not suffice to warrant the 
conclusion which he would fain deduce from it." But the 
would-be skeptic is wrong in his assertion that St. Patrick 
was known to no writer before the ninth century. In the 
eighth century, iEngus, in his Felire, marks the feast of St. 
Patrick (3). The Irish ''Collection of Canons," preserved 
in MSS. of the same century, contains decrees enacted by 
him. The famous Stowe Missal, which Dr. Todd admits 
to be at least of that period, has St. Patrick's name in the 
Litany. Alcuin calls him the " glory of the Scottish race." 
In the seventh century, Adamnan speaks of a bishop who 
was " the disciple of holy bishop Patrick " (4). The Anti- 
phonary of Bangor, composed before the year 691 (5), has 
a " Hymn of St. Patrick, Teacher of the Scots." St. 
Cummian Fota (d. G61), left a Hymn in honor of the 

(1) The reader may also consult with profit Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History, the works 
issued by the Irish Archaeological Society, and O'Curry's MS. Materials of Irish History. 

(2) Antiquities of Ireland. 

(3) Curry ; Lectures, p. 3C8. Petrie ; Essay on Tara, p. 89. 

(4) Reeyes ; Columba. 

(5) Lanigan ; Eccles. Hist., r. 1, p. 59. 
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Apostles, the sixteenth strophe of which is devoted to St. 
Patrick. St. Cummian Albus, abbot of Ioua, in his life of 
the founder, speaks, at the very beginning, of " St. Patrick, 
first apostle of Ireland." In an Irish poem by St. Cuimin 
of Connor, one verso is devoted to the fasting of " Patrick, 
of Ardmaeha's city, the son of Calphnrn." In the letter of 
the abbot of D arrow on the Paschal controversy, written in 
G3-i, one of the arguments for the use of the Roman compu- 
tation is that it was used by " our father Patrick " (1). In 
the sixth century, St. Columba, the Irish apostle of Scot- 
land, terminates his transcription of the Gospels, with a 
prayer to " the holy bishop Patrick "' (2). Some of the 
Saint's deeds are commemorated in the Hyninof St. Fiacc, 
even the Scholia to which Usher ascribes to the sixth cen- 
tury. St. Fiacc refers to still earlier records regarding St. 
Patrick, and the Tripartite Life, supposed to be hy St. 
Evin, gives customs and proverbs originating in the 
apostle's deeds and teaching. So much for the assertion 
that St. Patrick was unknown to all who wrote before the 
ninth century. 

"We now come to the nature of the doctrine preached by 
St. Patrick. A certain class of Protestants in Ireland nois- 
ily proclaim that the religion taught by our saint was not 
that at present held by the Irish masses ; that, in fine, the 
doctrines now presented by the Anglican establishment were 
those inculcated b}- him, and that this institution itself is the 
self-same church founded by the apostle (3). In refutation 
of this theory, we shall now examine, firstly, into the senti- 

(l> Usher ; Si/lluyr* E\>p. rp. 11. 

(2) Westwood; Pahcour. Sac O'Conor; Writers, 1—182. 

(3) Tbe London Times, of May 20th, 1803, gives the following remarks of James Whiteside, 
M. P., in the House of Commons : " If 1 were asked to say why I maintain that branch of the 
church which exists in Ireland, my answer would be, plainly and directly, that I maintain 
It because I believe it upholds the ancient, pure. Catholic, faith which was professed in 
Ireland, centuries before the English set foot in that country. The ables' scholars, the best 
divines, the souudest antiquaries, are agreed upon that point ; and no man has proved it 
more logically, or more conclusively, than Canon Wordsworth, In the series of discourses 
which he delivered in Westminster Abbey, for the purpose of establishing our claim to l>e 
tlie true descendants of the ancient Catholic Church in Ireland. That man is profoundly 
ignorant who attacks the ancient church in Ireland. The question between ns and the 
Roman Catholics is, which of us most nearly conforms to that church ? Few will venture to 
deny that the argument of the divine who compared the ancient creed with that which 
we repeat every Sabbath-day— who showed that the Xicene Creed agrees, in substance, with 
that established by St. Patrick— was conclusive; and, therefore. I maintain that the church 
in Ireland preserves the old, ancient, true. Catholic faith " (cheers). The cool impudence 
of this assumption is only equalled by the audacity that appeals to " the ablest scholars and 
antiquaries " for help in sustaining it. Was such the opinion of O'Douovan, hy far tbe best 
Irish antiquarian of the age ? Was O'Curry, the best historian of ancient Ireland, of this 
belief ? 
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ments of the early Irish Christians in regard to the Roman 
See. 

"As true," says "Wilde, "as that the Irish people were gov- 
erned by their own kings and princes, and were amenable 
to their own laws and Brehons only, up to the middle of the 
twelfth century, so true is it that the Irish Catholic church 
was independent of all foreign rule, in either temporal or 
spiritual matters, until the beginning of that period" (1). 
With regard to any temporal suzerainty of the Roman Pon- 
tiff over Ireland, either before or after the twelfth century, 
we have nothing to say. We propose to decide this ques- 
tion — Was the spiritual supremacy of the Pope of Rome ac- 
knowledged by the early Irish church ? We shall prove thai 
it was, firstly, because the Irish church was founded by the 
Church of Rome, and accepted her doctrines, one of which 
was the Papal supremacy ; secondly, because that supremacy 
was expressly avowed by the early Irish ecclesiastical 
writers, and attested by the canonical enactments of the early 
Irish church ; thirdly, because it was the custom of the early 
Irish church to appeal to the Holy See, and to be guided 
by its decisions. As to the foundation of the Irish church, 
Usher admits the Roman mission of Sts. Palladius and 
Patrick. " From the first legation of Palladius and Patricius, 
who were sent to 'plant the faith in this country, it cannot be 
shown out of any monument of antiquity, that the bishop 
of Rome ever sent any of his legates before Gillebertus," &c. 
(2). Nor could Usher avoid the admission, for Eric of Aux- 
erre, a French monk of the ninth century, says of St. Pat- 
rick, that "as Germain saw him magnanimous in religion, 
eminent for virtue, strenuous in the sacred ministry, and 
thinking it unfit that so strong a husbandman should be 
listless in the cultivation of God's harvest, he sent him to 
holy Caelestine, the Pope of the city of Rome, accompanied 
by his own priest, Segetius, who might bear witness to his 
ecclesiastical probity at the Apostolic See. Being thus ap- 
proved by its judgment, leaning on its authority, and 
strengthened by its blessing, he journeyed to Ireland, and be- 
ing given to that people as its chosen apostle, he illustrated 

(1) Boyne and Blackivater, p. 281. (2) Religion of Ancient Irish, c. VIII. 
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tho whole nation at that time, indeed, by his preaching and 
miracles, as he continues to do at the present day, and will 
continue forever to illustrate it by the wonderful privileges 
of his apostolate." Mark the Anchorite wrote his History 
of the Britons in 822, and in it we find a short sketch of the 
life of our saint, which may justly be taken as deriving from 
the most authentic records (1). " Under divine guidance 
Patrick was instructed in the sacred Scriptures, and then he 
went to Rome and remained there a long time, studying, and 
being filled with the Holy Ghost, learning the holy Scrip- 
tures and tho Sacred Mysteries. And whilst he was there 
applying himself to these pursuits, Palladius was sent by 
Pope Crelestine as first bishop to convert the Irish to 
Christ ; but God, by some storms and signs, prevented his 
success ; and no one can receive aught on earth, unless it be 
given to him from above. This Palladius, returning from 
Ireland to Britain, died there in the land of the Picts. The 
death of bishop Palladius being known, the patricians The- 
odosius and Valentinian being the Roman rulers, Patrick 
was sent by Pope Ca)lestine, the angel of God, Victor, ac- 
companying, guiding, and assisting him, and by bishop Ger- 
main, to convert the Irish to the belief in the Holy Trinity." 
The ancient and most authentic of the Irish annalists also 
derive the mission of St. Patrick from the Holy See. Thus, 
the Four Masters write : "St. Patrick was ordained to the 
episcopacy by the holy Pope Crelestine, the first who com- 
missioned him to come to Ireland and preach, and give to 
the Irish the precepts of faith and religion" (2). And the 
Annals of Innisfallen say that '• Patrick came from Eome, 
bishop, into Ireland, and devoutly preached here the faith 
of Christ" (3). The Annals of Ulster begin : "In the year 
from the Incarnation of our Lord 431, Palladius was by Pope 
Crelestine ordained bishop of the Irish, JEtius and Valerian 
being consuls. He was the first that was sent to Ireland that 

they might be converted to Christ In the year 432, Patrick 

came to Ireland in the ninth year of Theodosius the Younger 

(1) " History of the Britoiis hy the Anchorite Mark ;" from a Vatican MS. of the 10U? 
oentury, and published In 1819, by W. Gun, London. 

(2) Four Masters, by O'Donovan, y. 432. 
(3) An Interesting account of these Annals is given in Curry's Lectures, p. 75. 
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and first of the episcopacy of Sixtus. Sixtus was the forty- 
second bishop of Rome, as Bede, and Marcellin, and Isidore 

reckon in their chronicles In the year 439, Secundinus, 

Auxilius, and Iserninus, were sent as bishops into Ireland to as- 
sist St. Patrick." The great chronicle of Marianus Scotus, 
which the Anglican Reeves admits to be "the most elabor- 
ate historical production of the middle ages, and always en- 
joying the highest encomiums of the learned" (1), was com- 
posed in the eleventh century (2). It thus chronicles the 
mission of St. Patrick : li In the eighth year of Theodosius, 
Bassus and Antiochus being consuls, Palladius was ordained 
by Pope Cselestine, and sent as first bishop to the Irish be- 
lieving in Christ. After him was sent St. Patrick, who, being 
a Briton by birth, was consecrated by Pope St. Cselestine, and 
sent to the archiepiscopate of Ireland. There, during sixty 
years, he confirmed his preaching by signs and miracles, and 
converted the whole island to the faith of Christ." St. Pat- 
rick himself refers to the See of Peter as the source of Ire- 
land's Christianity (3). He thus exhorts his converts : 
" Thanks be to God, you have passed from the kingdom of 
Satan to the city of God; the church of the Irish is a church 
of Romans ; as you are children of Christ, so be you children 
of Rome." The great Columbanus wrote to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, less than a hundred years from the death of St. Patrick, 
that "The Catholic faith is held unshaken by us as it was 
delivered to us by you, the successors of the holy Apostles '' 
(4). The Leabhar Breac, described by the Protestant Petrie 
as " the oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
history now preserved, or which perhaps the Irish ever, 
possessed "(5), and which is certainly the chief collection of 
religious compositions extant in Gaelic, gives the following 
attestation of the Roman commission of Palladius and Pat- 
rick : " The year that Patrick came to Ireland was the 433rd 

(1) Translation of WattenbacWs Irish Monasteries in Germany, p. 13, note q. 

(2) The proper name of Marianus Scotus was Maelbrigte ( servant of Bridget ). Born in Ul- 
ster iu 1028, he became a mouk in 1052. and four years later, entered the Irish monastery of 
St. Martiu at Cologue. He removed to Mentz in 1069, and there worked out his great Chron- 
icle. The autograph copy, with Marianus' signature, is preserved in the Vatican. 

(3) Sayings of St. Patrick, In the Book of Armagh. This celebrated book was 
transcribed in 807, and was then believed to have been originally writteu by St. Patrick. 
This has been skilfully proved by the Protestant Graves. See Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Nov. 30, 1840. 

(4) Epistle to Boniface IV. (5) Tara, p. 74. 
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from tho Incarnation, in the 9th year of the reign of Theo- 
dosius, king of the world, and in the 1st year of the episco- 
pacy of Sixtus, the successor of Peter, and in the 4th year 
of the reign of Leoghaire Mac Xiall, at Tara, and in the GOth 
year of his own age. For sixty years lie baptized and instruct- 
ed the men of Erin, as Fiacc says, ' He preached, for three 
score years, the crucifixion of Christ to the tribes of the 
Feni.' And here is the character given by Heleran of Pat- 
rick, at the time when he brought an account of him to Clon- 
ard : ' Meek and great was the son of Calphurn, a vine-branch 

laden with fruit' Palladius was sent by Pope Crelestine 

with a gospel for Patrick to preach it to the Irish. This 
was the 4:01st year from the crucifixion of Christ (1). In 
the year after this, Patrick went to preach in Ireland, 
/Etius and Valerius being consuls. It was in this year that 
Sixtus assumed the supremacy of Roine after Crelestine, and 
it was the 4th of the reign of Leoghaire, son of Niall, at Tara." 
From all these authorities it is evident that the Irish church 
was founded by the Church of Koine, and was a daughter of 
that Church. 

We now propose to show that the early Irish church turned 
to Rome with filial reverence, and acknowledged the di- 
vinely guaranteed authority of the Holy See. This is 
evinced, firstly, from the writings of early Irish ecclesiastics. 
In the old Irish monastery of Eeichenau, the eminent an- 
tiquarian, Francis Mone, discovered, a few years ago, some 
valuable Irish MSS. of the 8th and 9th centuries, in which 
were contained two Hymns very pertinent to our thesis (2). 
In the first, St. Peter " holds the place of Christ, and feeds 
His sacred fold;" he is styled "the foundation of the Uni- 
versal Christian Church;" he is pronounced "the legislator 
of the Most High;'" and he is adorned with "the aureola of 
Rome, in which city he is destined to reign with an ever-en- 
during triumph.'' In the second, the Apostle is called the 
key-bearer of the heavenly kingdom, for all time ; he is the 
pontiff of souls, the shepherd of all the fold of Christ. St. Cum- 

(1) The Irish writers generally assign the crucifixion to the year 31 of the vulgar era. For 
reason of discrepancy, see Alexandre's Dixxert. II. , in 1st Cent. 

(2) Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages; Freiburg, 1855. 
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mian Fota (1), born in 590, of whom the scholiast on the Felire 
of iEngus says that, when he and other saints prayed to God 
for different graces, that of wisdom fell to Cummian, has the 
following passage, in a Hymn on the Apostles : "Rejoice, O 
New Jerusalem ! Solemnize the gladsome festivals of 
Christ, and exult in the commemorations of the Apostles — 
of Peter the key-bearer, the first pastor, the mystic fisher- 
man, who, with the Gospel-net, draws in the spiritual fish 
of Christ." The Penitential of this same St. Cummian Fota 
(the Tall) was the basis of many similar codes in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries (2). In this work, the saint shows 
how, in his time, contempt for Roman customs was pun- 
ished. Having prescribed a fast of forty days for any pas- 
tor who, through ignorance, allows a heretic to say Mass 
in his church, and having extended the fast to a year, if the 
heresy is public, he adds : " But should he thus permit any 
individual to celebrate, through contempt for the Catholic 
Church, and for the customs of Rome, he himself shall be 
cast off as a heretic, unless he do penance, and his penance 
shall last for ten years." One of the most important mon- 
uments of the Irish church is the Missal of St. Columbanus 
(3), first published by Mabillon in 1724, and the MS. of 
which the learned Benedictine judged to be then " more than 
a thousand years old" i'4). In the Mass assigned in this Mis- 
sal to the feast of the Chair of St. Peter, the prince of the 
Apostles is said to hold " the keys of heaven, the dignity of. 
the Pontifical chair ; so great a power, that what he binds, 
none can loosen, and what he loosens, shall be loosed also in 
heaven ; a throne of exalted dignity, where he will sit in 
judgment on all the nations of the earth." And the first 
Collect of the same Mass says, " Oh God ! who on this day 
didst give to St. Peter, after Thyself, the headship of the 
whole Church, we humbly pray Thee, that as Thou didst 
constitute him pastor for the safety of the flock, and that 
Thy sheep might be preserved from error, so now Thou may- 

(1) His contemporaries styled him the Gregory the Great of Ireland. 

(2) In his Appendix III., Dr. Moran proves that this Pinitential cannot ue ascribed t« 
any other author than St. Cummian the Tall. 

(3) Brought from Bobbio to the Ambroslan Library by C.irdlrul Frederick Borromeo. 

(4) Italian Museum*, v. 1. 
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est save us through his intercession." "The monastery of 
Bangor," savs Mnran, "was the school of sanctity from 
which Coluin banns went forth, towards the close of the sixth 
century, to renew the well-nigh spent civilization of Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Italy. The memory of few of the Irish : aints 
has been better preserved on the coutinent than that of 
Coluuibanus, and of none do so many written memorials 
still remain. It is owing to this circumstance that we are 
able to enter more full}- into an examination of his teaching 
concerning the prerogatives of the Holy See, than we have 
done in regard to the other ancient writers of the Irish 
church. Indeed, his letter to Pope Boniface is so replete 
with expressions of reverential devotedness to Rome, that 
it is difficult to refrain from quoting the whole of that noble 
document. Our saint had just settled in North Italy, and 
on every side was encompassed by those who warmly de- 
fended the well-known schism of the 'Three Chapters.' King 
Agilulf, at whose request St. Columbanus wrote this let- 
ter to the Pontiff, was himself the patron of the schismatics, 
and hence the holy man, fearing lest he might, perhaps, be 
betrayed into some error by the influence of those who sur- 
rouuded him, at the very outset of his letter declares that 
whatever 'he shall say useful or orthodox, was to be reput- 
ed to the Pontiff's praise, but if an}' word, perchance, should 
bear the impress of intemperate zeal, it was to be referred 
'not to any insubordination, but to his own individual lack 
of wisdom and discretion.' " The letter is addressed to '' the 
most beautiful Head of all the churches of the whole of 
Europe ; to the beloved Pope ; the exalted prelate ; the 
most reverend overseer ; the pastor of pastors,'' etc. The Pon- 
tiffs are designated as " the masters, the steersmen, the mys- 
tic pilots of the spiritual ship, that is, the Church." Of the 
Irish people, he says : " We are the scholars of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, and of all disciples subscribing by the Holy 
Ghost to the divine canon ; all are Irish, inhabitants of the 
remotest part of the whole world, receiving nothing save 
what is Evangelic and Apostolic doctrine. None of us has 
been a heretic, none a Jew, none a schismatic ; but the faith, 
just as it was at first delivered by you, the successors of the 
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holy Apostles, is held unshaken We are, as I said be- 
fore, bound to the Chair of St. Peter. For although Home is great 
and illustrious, yet it is only through this Chair that she is grtat ' 
and renowned amongst us." 

The Anglican Murray (1) says that the language of this 
letter is " too strong to allow us to suppose that the Irish monk, 
who used it, considered Pope Boniface, whom he was address- 
ing, to be the head of the Church." And yet the writer ex- 
pressly styles the Pontiff " pastor of pastors," and if he 
writes with that energy which might be expected from one 
who had grown old in the apostolate, he adds, as though 
anticipating Murray's objection, " therefore, freely will I 
speak, for I address our spiritual masters, the steersmen 
and pilots of the mystic ship." Murray also asserts that 
St. Columbanus says " it is possible for the see of Rome 
to forfeit Apostolic honor by not preserving the Apostolic 
faith." This is a deliberate falsification of the text (2), 
which reads : "That you may not lack Apostolic honor, 
preserve the Apostolic faith, confirm," &c. The idea of Co- 
lumbanus is, that if the Pontiff were slow in repressing her- 
esy, he would merit reproach, not praise ; but. he does not 
insinuate that, even then, the supremacy of the See would 
be affected. When our saint summons Boniface to " pre- 
serve the Apostolic faith," he addresses him as the univer- 
sal pastor. " The sheep," he says, " are affrighted by the 
approach of wolves; wherefore use, O Pope, the whistlings 
and well-known voice of the true shepherd, and stand be- 
tween the sheep and the wolves, so that, casting away their 
fear, the sheep may in everything find thee the first pastor. 

Set, in a manner, higher than all mortals, and exalted 

near unto the celestial beings, lift up thy voice as a trumpet, 
that thou mayest show their wicked doings to the people 
of thy Lord, entrusted to thee by Him." Claude, bishop of 
Auxerre, better known as Claudius Clemens, an Irish writer 
of the ninth century, is the next to whose testimony we 

(1) Dean of Ardagh, and author of a " History of Ireland and her Church. " 

(2) " Ut ergo honore Apostolico non careas, co?iserva fidem Apostolicam, confirma 
tcstimonio" etc. 
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would draw attention. In his Commentary on tJic Gospels (1), 
there are some passages which Usher tries to endow with a 
Protestant sense, by dint of omitting the context, or by 
forced interpretation v 2). Among the passages omitted, is 
the following: "To thee will I give the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. The word key, then, does not here refer to 
anything material formed by the hand of man, but it indi- 
cates the judiciary power. He who with a zeal greater than 
the rest, acknowledged Christ, was deservedly, in a 
special manner, endowed with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven." This also is omitted : "But blessed Peter, who 
had acknowledged Christ in the fulness of faith, and loved 
Him with a true love, received, in a special manner, the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and the princedom of judiciary 
authority, that thus all the faithful throughout the universe 
might understand, that ivhosoever m any manner se/xirates 
himself from the unity of his faith and communion, such a one can 
neither be absolved from the bonds of sin, nor enter the portals of 
the kingdom of heaven." We would remind the reader of the 
testimony of St. Cummian the hermit (3), whom, when treat- 
ing of the Paschal question, we cited as saying, " ' An old 
authority,' says Jerome, 'rises up against me. Meanwhile, 
I shout out, whosoever is joined to the Chair of Peter, with 
him shall I be.' " One of the ancient Brehon Laws, and 
preserved in the Leabhar Breac, is given in an Irish tract 
called, " On Injury and Assault to Ecclesiastics." It pro- 
ceeds by question and answer and lays down the ancient 
legislation of the Irish in regard to the respect due to 
churchmen. In it we read: " Which is the highest dignity 
on earth ? Answer — The dignity of the Church. Which 
is the highest dignity in the Church ? Answer — The digni- 
ty of a bishop, and the highest of bishops is the bishop of 
Peter's Church, to whom the Pioman kings are subject." 

(1) This Commentary has been attributed to the contemporaneous Cliiude of Turin : but 
the internal evidence is in fnvor of the Irishman, as well us the Cambridge MS., which 
has the title " ( '(audit Seoti Commcntariun." Such is thcoi>inion of Usher, Ware Colean 
Harris, and Itothe. ' 

(2) SeeMoran p. 3, c. 1. 

(3) Some confound this writer with St. Cummian Kota. but Colgan, together with the an- 
cient tradition of Ireland, Identities him with Cummian the Fair, abt>ot of Hy, who died In 
6C9. More modern authors reject tin* hitter theory, Moran thinks, on very slight prounds. 
This Cummian at one time ruled the monastery of lnirrow, but all the scholiasts are silen' 
as to any connection of Cummlau Fota with JjuituW. 
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After assigning the respective fines for various injuries to 
clerics, the tract continues : " TVhere is this doctrine found ? 
Answer — It is found in the treatise which Augustine wrote 
upon the Degrees of the Church, and upon the fines and 
the reparation to be made ; and it is thus, according to tht 
rule of the Church of Peter, empress of the whole world.' 
(1). Seventy years before the English invasion of Ireland, 
Oille-Esperic (Gillebert) was appointed bishop of Luinne- 
ach, anglice, Limerick. One of his first episcopal acts was 
to congratulate St. Anselm on having " induced the untam- 
able minds of the Normans to submit to the canons of the 
holy Fathers " (2). He also addressed a treatise on the 
'• Ecclesiastical State " to all the Irish clergy, from which 
we take the following : "The picture I have drawn show- 
eth that all the Church's members are to be brought under 
one chief bishop, to wit, Christ and His vicar, blessed Pe- 
ter the Apostle, and the Pope presiding in his See, to be 

governed by them As Noah was placed to rule the 

ark amidst the waves of the flood, just so does the Eoman 
Pontiff rule the Church amid the billows of this world. . . . 
. . . The position held in the Eastern church by the patri- 
archs is that which belongs to archbishops in the West ; and 
both patriarchs and archbishops are subject in the first de- 
gree to the Eoman Pontiff. As the patriarchs, however, gov- 
ern the Apostolic sees, Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, it is 
their privilege to ordain archbishops, and, in a manner, are 
they likened to the bishop of Rome. To Peter alone,however, 
was it said : 'Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church.' Therefore, the Pope alone is exalted in dignity 
above the whole Church, and he alone has the privilege 
of ordaining and judging all" (3). 

That the early Irish church acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Eoman Pontiff, is also shown by her canonical enact- 
ments. In the ancient Book of Armagh (4), is preserved a 
canon of St. Patrick, in which, after a reservation of certain 

(1) Curry MSS. in the Catholic University of Ireland. 

(2) This letter was accompanied by a present of twenty-five Irish pearls. 

(3) Usher; SyUoges Eptet., n. 30. 

(4) It Is found in " that part of the same old MS. which was copied from the book 
■written by St Patnntv own band." Curry's Lectures, p. 372 ; Petrie's Tara, p. 81. 
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cases to the see of Armagh, it is decreed : " Moreover, if any 
case of extreme difficulty shall arise, and one which the 
various judges of the Irish nation cannot decide, let it be 
referred to the see of the chief bishop of the Irish (that is, 
of Patrick), and submitted to his episcopal examination. 
But if such a case of the aforesaid importance cannot easily 
be decided in that see with the assistance of its wise coun- 
sellors, we have decreed that it be sent to the Apostolic See, 
that is to say, to the Chair of the Apostle Peter, which holds 
the authority of the city of Rome." With regard to this 
canon, which he admits to be genuine (1), Usher patroniz- 
ingly remarks, " It is most likely that St. Patrick had a spec- 
ial regard for the Church of Rome, from whence he was 
sent for the conversion of this island ; so as. if I myself had 
lived in his days, for the resolution of a doubtful question, 
I should as willingly have listened to the judgment of the 
Church of Romo, as to the determination of any church in 
the whole world ; so reverent an estimation have I of tlie 
integrity of that Church as it stood in those days." How- 
ever, St. Patrick was not influenced by any mere sentiment- 
alism, or by any individual opinion as to the just-as-good-as- 
another qualities of the Church of Rome ; nor does he mere- 
ly express a willingness to submit to a Roman arbitration. 
He commands that difficult cases be referred to Rome, and 
because that See is that of Peter. This canon of St. Patrick 
was obeyed by the Synod of Magh-lene (600), and one of its 
members, St. Cummian, attests the fact : " In accordance 
with the canon, that if serious questions arise, they shall be 
referred to the head of cities, we sent such as we knew were 
wise and humble men, to Rome " (2). About the year 700, 
a collection of canons for the Irish church was compiled, of 
which many MSS. have been preserved. The (now) Nation- 
al Library of Paris has one copy of the eighth, and one of 
the twelfth century; Darmstadt possesses one of the ninth ; 
St. Gall another very old ; the Vallicellian Archives at Rome 
a minuscule MS. of the tenth century: a Cambray MS., of 
the eighth century, gives us a copy, transcribed by order of 
bishop Alberic (d. 790; ; and the Cottoniau Codex, also of 

(?) Religion nf the Ancient Irish, p. 84. <2) Usher; Syllnu. Epp., n. 30. 
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the eighth century, used by Usher, Wilkins, Spelinan, and 
others of our opponents, contain it (1). In Can. xx., c. 6, wt 
read : " Care must be taken, that no controversies be re- 
ferred to other provinces or churches which follow different 
customs and profess a different religion ; or to the xmtons, 

vvdio are contrary to all, and separate themselves from the 
.Roman usages, and from the unity of the. Church (2) ; or to 
heretics, even when they are affable, and skilled in eccle- 
isiastical causes. ' And in c. 5, of the same canon, is said : 

'St. Patrick enacts: If any grave questions arise in this 

island, they shall be referred to the Apostolic See 

The Roman canons decree, that when the more difficult 
questions arise, they are to be referred to the head city 

The Roman Synod enacts : If in any province 

questions arise which cannot be settled amongst the dis- 
putants, let the matters be referred to the chief See." In 
the 21st book, entitled, " Method of Inquiry in Causes," the 
course is prescribed to be followed in matters of doubt, 
in the very words of Pope Innocent I., " Should the Scrip- 
tures not be sufficiently clear, the inquirer must recur to the 
doctors of the Church ;"" if he is not then satisfied, " let him 
consult tfiie canons of the Apostolic See " (3). 

That the supremacy of Rome was acknowledged by the 
early Irish church, is also proved by appeals to the Holy 
See. Murray, the zealous Protestant dean already quoted, 
could not impugn the authority of the canons we have just 
cited, but he confidently asked: "Now, supposing for one 
moment that this canon and decree were genuine, were they 
ever acted upon before the twelfth century? The ancient 
Irish Church on no occasion ever appealed to the bishop of 
Rome " (4). This author, like nearly all of his brethren, 
identifies the teaching of his sect with that of the early 
Irish, and yet he says that Rome, at that time was " the 
great centre of corrupted Christianity " (5) ; while the early 
Irish, as we have seen, proclaim her the centre of the true 

(1) Proceedings of R. I. A.. Dec. 8th, 1851. 

(2) This reference to th ■ obstinacy of the Britons in the Paschal Controversy, shows, of itself, 
the antiquity of this collection. 

(3) The numerous pilgrimages from Ireland to the shrine of Peter, —journeys not under- 
taken In the spirit of the " sicht-seer "—also iudicate the belief of the early Irish Christians 
in the supremacy of the Holy Pee. See Moran, p. 3, c 3. 

1 1) Ireland arid her Church, p. 29. (5) lbL x>. 59. 
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faith. Still declaring that Anglicanism and early Irish 
Catholicism were identical, he asserts that no appeals should 
be made to Eome, while the earl}' Irish decree that it is to 
Eome that all difficulties should be carried. He, again like 
nearly all of his brethren, exults in '' the corruptions of the 
Eomish Church" (1), while the early Irish, though they pro- 
hibit appeals to heretics, or even to those whose discipline 
varies from that of Home, call that See their guide. But 
let us investigate the accuracy of the assertion that " the 
ancient Irish on no occasion ever appealed to the bishop of 
Home." Towards the close of the sixth century, St. Colum- 
banus and a few companions left their monastery of Bangor, 
and wended their way to the continent, to gain new conquests 
for God. The new establishments of Luxieu and Fontaines 
were soon among the glories of Gaul, but the French 
clergy became alarmed at the peculiar usages of the Irish 
monks, and especially at their method of computation 
of the Easter time. In a Synod held for the purpose, these 
practices were comdemned, but Columbanus, contending 
that he had received them from his fathers, appealed to 
Eome, to obtain a reversion of the adverse decree. The ap- 
peal, which was made to St. Gregory the Great, did not 
reach its destination, and Columbanus again addressed 
" the holy lord and Apostolic father in Christ, the Pope," 
who was, at that time, Boniface IV., in these words : " To 
thee alone do we pour out our supplications, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, and through the 
unity of faith which is common to us, that thou mayest 
bestow upon us, laboring pilgrims, the solace of thy holy 
decision, with which thou willst strengthen the tradition of 
our elders, if it be not contrary to faith ; that thus we may } 
during our pilgrimage, be enabled, through thy adjudica- 
tion, to keep the rite of Easter as it was handed down to 
us by our fathers " (2). Another instance of an appeal to 
Eome is furnished, in the eighth century, byFerghil (better 
known by his Latin name Virgilius), abbot of Archadhbo 

(1) Idem. 

(2) Before this appeal could be answered, St. Columbanus had fled from France, owia* 
to the enmity of Brunechild. 
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(1). Becoming a missionary to the then barbarous Bavari- 
ans, he soon was associated with St. Boniface,bishop of Mentz 
(the English apostle of Germany), and was made bishop of 
Saltzburg by Pope Stephen II. Alcuin composed a poem 
in his honor, and called him " pious and prudent, second in 
piety to none ;' his German biographers style him " the 
most learned among the learned." While working with St. 
Boniface, a controversy on the essential form of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism for a while disturbed their harmony. Some 
of the clergy, addicted probably to a barbarous pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin language, were said to have vitiated the 
form in their utterance, and St. Boniface declared that the 
sacrament thus administered was invalid. Ferghil, having 
been educated in the then superior schools of Ireland, seems 
to have, more precisely than the English bishop, distin- 
guished between the accidentals and the essentials of the 
sacramental form, and hence he pronounced, in the cases 
alleged, the baptisms valid. He appealed to the Holy See, and 
his judgment was confirmed. Still another instance of appeal 
to Borne, or rather, of being guided by the decisions of 
Borne, is furnished by the Synod of Magh-lene (630), and 
the letter of St. Cummian, of which we have spoken in the 
chapter on the Paschal question. It would be easy to fill 
volumes with proofs of the devotion and filial obedience of 
the early Irish church to Borne, but the nature of our work 
demands that we be content with a few. " To sum up, then, 
in a few words," to use the language of a learned Irish ec- 
clesiastic (2), "no dissension on religious matters ever arose 
in Ireland, which was not referred to Borne for adjudication. 
From Borne Ireland had her precepts of morality and her 
oracles of faith. Borne was the mother, Ireland the daugh- 
ter ; Borne the head, Ireland the member. From Borne, the 
fountain-source of religion, Ireland undoubtedly derived, 
and with her whole soul imbibed, her faith. In doubtful 
matters, the Pope was the arbiter of the Irish ; in things 
certain, their master ; in ecclesiastical matters, their head ; 
in temporals, their defender ; in all things, their judge ; in 

(1) Tne Four Masters record his death : " In the year 784, Ferghil the geometer, abbot of 
Archadhbo, died in Germany in the 13th year of his episcopate." 

(2) Dr. Lvuch, arthdeacon of Killala, refuting the calumnies of Gerald Barry (Giraldus 
Cambrensi's). Edit, of Celtic Society, 1850, v. 2, p. 635. 
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everything, their adviser ; their oracle iu doubt, their bul- 
wark in the hour of danger. Some hastened to Rome to in- 
dulge their fervor at the tomb of the Apostles ; others to 
lay their homage at the feet of the Pope, and others to ob- 
tain the necessary sanction of his authority for the discharge 
of their functions." 

We shall now examine the belief of the early Irish church 
as to the Holy Eucharist, and will prove that it was that of 
the Catholic Church of to-day. We shall then notice some 
of the arguments of our opponents. Among the many monu- 
ments of the ancient Irish church, which have come down 
to us. one of the most valuable is the Stowe Missal (1). In 
it the words of consecration are given as at present, and the 
subsequent prayers " agree literally with the Roman Can- 
on down to the Memento for the dead " (2). Thus, we find 
the Irish of the sixth century using with us of the nineteenth 
the following beautiful prayer : " Humbly we beseech Thee, 
O Almighty God, command this offering to be carried by 
the hands of Th}' holy angel unto Thy heavenly altar in the 
presence of Thy divine Majesty, that all of us who receive, 
through the participation of this altar, the most holy Body 
and Blood of Thy Son, may be filled with every heavenly 
blessing and grace, through the same Christ our Lord." In 
this same Missal, we find the rather un-Protestant " Mass 
of the Martyrs," " Mass of Virgins," " Mass for the dead.'' 
Another valuable monument of early Irish doctrine is the 
Bobbio Missal already noticed, and bequeathed by St. 
Columbanus to his Irish disciples in Italy. Here, we read, 
in the Daily Mass, the prayer : " We give thee thanks, 
holy Lord, omnipotent Father, eternal God, who hast 
satiated us by the Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ Thy Son" (3). In the Mass for Lent are commem- 
orated the many blessings imparted by Christ, " by partici- 
pation of whose Flesh, blessed by Thee, we are strengthened, 

(1) The inscriptions, yet remaining on the cover of this Missal, show that it belonged to 
some church of Munster, and probably to the monastery of Lortha, founded bv St. Ruadhan 
in the sixth century. The original MS. was written in an ancient Lombardic character, 

" which," says Todd, " may well be deemed older then the sixth century it is by 

no means impossible that the MS. may have been the original Missai of St. Ruadhan him- 
self, who died in 5SI." See The Ancient Ir Mi XimiU, &c. by James Henthorn Todd, 
read before R. I. A., June 2 Id, 1850, and printed from the Tran-uctlons of It. I. A. in 1857. 

(2) ibi, p. 32. (3) Mabillon ; Italian Museum, v. 1. 
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and b}' drinking of whose Blood we are cleansed " (1). The 
Antiphonary of Bangor is certainly of the seventh or eighth 
century, and it contains a hymn beginning " Come, ye 
saints," which plainty shows the doctrine of the early Irish 
church on the Real Presence. "We give a literal transla- 
tion of some of the stanzas (2). " Come, holy ones, re- 
ceive the Body of Christ, drinking the Sacred Blood, by which 
you were redeemed. By the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood all are saved from the jaws of hell. In the 
law it was ordered to immolate victims ; these divine 
Mysteries were prefigured by it. Let all the faithful draw 
near with pure simplicity; let them receive the Eternal 
Custodian of their salvation. He gives Heavenly Bread to 
the hungry ; to the thirsty, drink from the living Fountain. 
The Alpha and Omega, the Lord Christ Himself, now comes, 
He who is to come to judge mankind " (3). The famous 
Gaelic scholar, Eugene Curry, describes, in his valuable lec- 
tures (4), a Treatise on the Ceremonies of the. Mass, con- 
tained in the L^abhar Breac, deposited in the R. I. Academy. 
The following literal translation (the original is in both 
Latin and Gaelic) of one' extract, is every pertinent to our 
thesis: ''Another division of that pledge, which has been 
left to the Church to comfort her, is the Body of Christ and 
His Blood, which are offered upon the altars of the Christ- 
ians. The Body, even, which was born of Mary, Immacu- 
late Virgin, without destruction of her virginity, without 
opening of the womb, without presence of man ; and which 
was crucified by the unbelieving Jews, out of spite and en- 
vy, and which arose after three days from death, and sits 
upon the right hand of God the Father in heaven, in glory 

(1) Ibi. 

(2) A beautiful metrical version, by Denis Florence McCarthy, may be found inGaffney's 
Ancient Irisli Church. 

(3) The learned Dr. Todd, at one time ranked in the tfsherian school, but afterwards a 
convert to Catholicism, in his edition of the " Book of Hymns" for the Irtsh Arch. Society, 
claims for this hymn a higher antiquity than that of the Antiphonary containing it. In the 
preface to the hymn of St. Sechnall (Secuudinus) on St. Patrick, preserved in the Leabhar 
Brcac, we read that once, while Sechnall was saying Mass, the apostle arrived to visit 
him. " When Sechnall had finished the Mass, except taking the Body of Christ, he heard that 
Patrick had arrived at the place." The preface goes on to say that, leaving the altar, he 
threw himself at the feet of St. Patrick, and when both were approaching the church, 

" they heard a choir of angels chanting a hymn whose beginning is 'Sancti venite, 

Christi corpiw,' &c, so that from that time to the present, that hymn is chanted in Erin 
•when the Body of Christ is received." This preface, says Todd, is supposed, from its 
language and style, to be of the 7th or 8th century, and yet it describes the hymn Sancti 
venite as having been sung, from time immemorial, in the churches of Ireland. 

(4) MS. Materials of Irish History, p. 376. 
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and iii dignity before the angels of heaven ; — it is that Body, 
the same as it is in this great glory, which the righteous 
consume off God's Table, that is, the holy Altar. For this 
Body is the rich Viaticum of the faithful, who journev 
through the paths of pilgrimage and penitence of this world 
to the heavenly fatherland. This is the seed of the Resur- 
rection in life eternal to th righteous. It is, however, the 
origin and cause of falling to the impenitent who believe 
not, and to the sensual who distinguish it not, though they be- 
lieve. Woe, then, to the Christian who distinguishes not 
this Holy Body of the Lord by pure morals, by charity, 
and by mercy. For it is in this Body that will be found 
the example of the charity which excels all charity, viz., 
to sacrifice Himself, without guilt, in satisfaction for the 
guilt of the whole race of Adam." To this exposition of 
early Irish faith in the Real Presence, we shall add a few 
testimonies from the Penitentials and other records. The 
Penitential of St. Cummian prescribes penance for those 
who are guilty of negligence when preserving " the Sacrifice " 
entrusted to their care (1) ; the Bobbio Penitential (2) as- 
signs a year's penance to him " who shall neglect, or lose, 
the Eucharist, the Body of the Lord ;" both of these pas- 
sages show a belief in the permanent Presence, not a tran- 
sitory one, in the act of communion. The Penitential of 
St. Columbanus (3), orders that " Special diligence must 
be used in confessing our sins and imperfections, before the 
celebration of Mass, lest with an unclean heart we should 
approach the holy altar. It is better to delay a little, and 
wait till our heart be free from scandal and envy, than 
audacioushy to approach the judgment-seat; for the altar is 
the tribunal of Christ, and His Body, presen there with His 
Blood, judges those who unworthily approach." The 
ancient Lives of the early Irish saints are replete with 
evidence that those heroes held the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. Thus the Tripartite Life, which competent 
judges assign to the sixth or seventh century (4), represents 
St. Patrick as saying to Ethne and Fedhelmia, daughters of 

(1) Chap. 13, n. 5. (2) Can. 17. 

(3) Canon XL, n. 11. (4) See Curry's Lecture*, )>. 34b. 
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king Leoghaire, " Whilst you are clothed with mortal flesh, 
you cannot see the Son of God; but to behold Him in the 
brightness of His majesty, it is necessary to lay aside this 
corruptible flesh, and first to receive His Boiy and Blood, con- 
cealed in an invisible manner, beneath the visible form and spe- 
cies of bread and ivine." Probus (1) says that the ladies re- 
plied : " ' Give us the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, that we may be freed from the corruption of the 
flesh, and may see our Spouse who is in heaven.' Then St. 
Patrick celebrated Mass, and both the daughters of the king ap- 
proached the Communion with great hope and perfect faith." 
Cogitosus, an Irish writer, assigned by the Protestant Petrie 
to the commencement of the ninth century (2), gives a de- 
scription of the convent-church of Kildare, in which the 
" Mary of Erin," St. Brigid, was wont to worship. To the 
sanctuary there were two entrances ; " The one, through 
which the bishop, with his clergy and assistants at the al- 
tar, entered, when about to offer up the Sacred Sacrifice of our 
Lord; the second door was at the left side of the altar, and 
through it the abbess alone, with her virgins and faithful 
widows, entered, to partake of the banquet of the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ " (3). Adamnan, successor of the great 
Columbkille in the abbacy of Iona (4), in the seventh cen- 
tury, wrote a Life of the holy founder, from which we se- 
lect, among many equally strong arguments, the following 
account of a visit made to St. Columbkille by St. Cronan, a 
bishop of Munster : " Through humility, he sought as much 
as possible to conceal himself, so that no one might know 
that he was a bishop. This, however, could not be kept a 
secret from Columba ; for, when on a Sunday he was ordered 
by St. Columba to consecrate (the text has the stronger 
term, ' conficere'), according to custom, the Body of Christ, 
he called our saint, as a brother priest, to unite with 
him in breaking the Bread of the Lord. Columba, ap- 
proaching the altar, looking intuitively into his face, 
said to him ; ' May Christ bless thee, O brother ; do thou 

(1) Trias Thaumat. (2) Round Towers of Ireland, p 202. 

(3) Cogitosus ; Life of St. Brigid, c, 35. 

(4) For many years the monastery of Iona was the main centre of Irish missionary enter- 
prise, and the rescr*. of natives and foreigners who aimed at the acquisition of learning and 
sanctity. See MouiaJerabert's Monks of the West. 
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follow the episcopal rule, and distribute it alone " (1). In 
another memoir of St. Columbkille, written by his contem- 
porary, Cumineus Albus (2), we read that the saint having 
had a vision in which he sawColumbanus, a bishop of Lein- 
ster, summoned to judgment, he called his fellow monks, and 
ordered them to prepare to offer the " Sacred Oblation," 
saying, "it is my duty to celebrate the Sacred Mysteries of 
the Eucharist for the holy soul which, during the night, 
passed to the angelic choirs." Cumineus adds that " whilst 
he was offering up the Sacred M} r steries of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, he said to the brethren, ' to-da} r we are to pray for the 
holy bishop Colnmbanus.' ' St. Fursa, another Irish 
missionary and saint, patron of Peronne, in France, died in 
650. In an ancient Life (3), we read that Fursa was pro- 
mised some supernatural manifestations by nil angel, and 
that he prepared fur them " by asking for, and partaking of, 
the Communion of the Sacred Body and Blood." In the same 
Life are recorded some instructions given to Fursa by two 
relatives, Sts. Beoan and Mellan, and in one of them is 
said : " Let the bishops and priests of the Church of Christ 
stimulate the faithful to tears of repentance for their crimes, 
and strengthen them with the spiritual food of faith, and by 
the participation of the Sacred Body and Blood. ' St. Colgu 
u theWise " lived in the eighth century (4), and was the author 
of many edifying treatises. Among them is a prayer (5) in 
Irish, ''Scuar Chrabhaigh," from which we take the follow- 
ing : " Holy Jesus ! O beautiful Friend! for the 

sake of the holy tree upon which Thy side was torn ; for the 
sake of the innocent Blood, which trickled upon us from 
that tree ; for the sake of Thine own Body and Blood which 
are offered iipon all the holy altars which .are in all the 

Christian churches in the world ; dispense, give, and 

bestow, Thy holy grace and Thy holy Spirit to defend and 
shelter me," <fcc. We could proceed indefinitely with sim- 

(1) The phrase Oirteti Corpus conficere Is of frequent recurrence In liturglcul treatises. 

(2) In Mabillon's Acta SS. Iicncd., v. 1. 

(3) Usber judges that it was composed before the time of Bede (b. 672). See Religion of 
the Ancient Irish, p. 37. 

(4) He was attached to the monastic school of Clonmacnolse. In a letter published In 
Usher's Sylloge, Alculn styles him "his blessed master and pious father." 

(5) Curry's MS.; Lectures, p. 37'J; Colgan's Act. SS.. p. 378. 
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ilar citations, but enough lias been given to indicate the 
mind of the early Irish church as to the meaning of the Holy 
Eucharist. We shall now devote a few moments to the 
arguments of our adversaries. 

Usher, one of the most respectable, and certainly the 
most learned, of those Protestants who try to identify the 
Anglican establishment with the early Irish church, ap- 
peals to the poet Sedulius, Claude, and a few other Irish 
writers, to sustain his theory. Let us see what comfort he 
can derive from Sedulius (1). This poet bore the fame of 
Ireland to the continent in the fifth century, and byhis 
Carmen Paschale aud its corresponding Paschal Prose, won 
for himself a great reputation. Usher asserts that this au- 
thor affirms that only bread and wine are offered to God in 
the Eucharist, and in proof, he adduces a passage from the 
Poem, and one from the Prose. The first reads : " Who else 
presides as chief-pontiff and high priest but Christ, institutor 
of the two-fold libation, of the order of Melchisedech , to whom 
his own gifts, the fruit of the corn, and the joy of the vine, 
are always offered?" (2) The second, which Usher cites as 
rendering more clear the meaning of the former, styles the 
Eucharist " The sweet meat of the seed of wheat, and the 
lovely drink of the pleasant vine' - (3). In formulating this 
objection, the Protestant primate of Ireland deliberately 
mutilated the text of Sedulius, by cutting out from the 
second passage words which are certainly too eloquent of 
Catholicism for Protestant taste. The immediate context 
reads : " For who but the Lord is present, the Pontiff of 
pontiffs, the Priest of priests, the Author and Founder of 
the two-fold libation, whose gifts, according to the order of 
Melchisedech, which He offered for us upon the cross, changed 
into His own Flesh, are the sweet meat of the seed of wheat, 
and the lovely drink of the pleasant vine "(4). After noting the 
dishonesty of Usher, which is but too usual with gentry of 
his school, no comment is necessary, on our part, to elicit 

(1) Pope Gelasius calls him " the venerable Sedulius," and commends his works to the 
faithful. Venantius Fortunatus also eulogizes him, while St. Hildephonse styles him ■ ' an 
evangelical poet, an eloquent orator, and a Catholic writer ;"— a curious fact, if, as Usher 
asserts, Sedulius was a Sacrameutarian. 

(2; Paschal Poem, b. 4, v. 206. (3) Paschal Prose, idem. 

(4) Poem b. 5, v. 289. 
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the thorough Catholicity of the quoted passages of Sedulius. 
But the reader will please observe how plainly the poet 
presents the Catholic doctrine on the Eucharist in the follow- 
ing passages : "All of us who, under Christ our leader, are 
regenerated in the fountain of waters, taking His Body and 
Blood, do eat and drink thereof that we may deserve to 
enjoy the Holy Ghost." Another Sedulius, an Irish com- 
mentator of the ninth century, is also cited by the Anglican 
primate, but, if the reader will carefully weigh the quoted 
words, he will find that the learned abbot, so far from broach- 
ing Protestant ideas, taught simple Catholic doctrine. In 
a Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, we read : 
'•' Melchisedech offered bread and wine to Abraham for a 
figure of Christ, offering His Body and Blood unto the 
Father upon the cross." And in another place of the same 
Commentary, " But we offer daily for a commemoration of 
the Lord's passion, once endured, and for our own salvation." 
Certainly, all Catholics recognize in the Holy Sacrifice a 
commemoration of Christ's passion, and only Catholics re- 
joice, with Sedulius, that it is everywhere daily offered for our 
salvation. Usher tells us that "else were, expounding the 
words of our Saviour, ' Do this in remembrance of me,' he 
brings in the similitude used before him and after him by 
others, ' He left us a memorial of Himself, even as if one 
that was going on a far journey, should leave some token of 
affection with a loved companion ; that as often as he be- 
holds it, he may call to mind his benefits and friendship.' " 
To this we reply that not only Sedulius uses this phrase ; 
it is used even by the Catholic Church (1). But in quoting 
this phrase, the Anglican publicist is again guilty of a trick 
which is but too common with our adversaries. He omits 
the preceding words : " Take and eat ; this is my Body. 
As if St. Paul said : beware not to eat that Body unworth- 
ily, for it is the Body of Christ." "With these words, the 
passage of Sedulius becomes emphatically Catholic. Usher 
appeals also to Claudius as favorable to the Protestant the- 
ory, bivt to attain a semblance of success in the estimation of 
his credulous readers, he has recourse again to misre- 

(1) Mass and Oflke of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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presentation. The following passage is cited as favorable 
to the Protestant tenets : " Our Saviour wished first to de- 
liver to His disciples the Sacrament of His Body and Blood, 
which he presented in the breaking of the Body (1) and the 
effusion of the Chalice ; and afterwards to immolate the 
Body itself upon the altar of the cross." No ordinary in- 
genuity could so manipulate these words as to cause them 
to evince the Protestant notion of the Eucharist, yet Usher 
tells us that herein, " Claudius expressly distinguishes the 
Sacrament of the Body, which was delivered unto the dis- 
ciples, from the Body itself, which was afterwards offered 
upon the cross." He certainly does, and so do all Catho- 
lics ; but nevertheless, while Protestants say that the Euchar- 
ist is mere bread and wine, Claudius says that it is the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Usher professes to inquire into the 
belief of Claudius as to the nature of the Eucharist, and 
yet he says nothing of the very chapters in which our au- 
thor expressly treats of it. From them we select the fol- 
lowing passages : " Whilst they were at supper, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed, and broke, and gave to His disciples, 
saying, ' Take and eat; This is my Body.' The ceremonies 
of the ancient Passover being at an end, He passes to the 
New Pasch, which he wished the Church to observe as a 
memorial of her redemption ; thus, forsooth, instead of the 
flesh and blood of the lamb, substituting the Sacrament of His 
own Flesh and Blood, and showing Himself to be Him of 
whom it was written : ' The Lord hath sworn, nor shall he 
repent : Thou art a priest forever, according to the order 
of Melchisedech.' " When speaking of our Lord's burial 
in the tomb, Claudius remarks : " We may, in a spiritual 
sense, learn from these words, that the Body of the Lord is 
not to be placed upon gold, gems, or silk, but upon plain 

linen hence is derived the custom of the Church, to 

offer the Sacrifice of the altar not upon cloths of silk or of rich 
dye, but only upon simple linen cloths, according to the de- 
cree of the blessed Pope Sylvester." Finally, in his Com- 

(1) Usher, strange to say, is candid enough to draw attention to the significant phrase " the 
breaking of the Body," saying : " At first sight I did verily think that in these words an 
error had been committed in my transcript. Body being miswritten for bread; but, after- 
wards, comparing it with the original, I found that the author retained that manner of 
speaking." The Vatican text (Codex Vat., 3828, fol. 119) confirms this reading. 
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mentary on Leviticus, Claudius gives a beautiful passage 
which Usher has himself edited (1), but carefully avoided in 
the present question : " On the cross Christ rendered His 
Flesh eatable for us. For had He not been crucified, the 
Sacrifice of His Body would not be eaten ; but. now it is eaten 
in memory of the Lord's passion. Anticipating the cross, 
He immolated Himself at the supper with the xVpostles — 
He who, bearing the scars of His sufferings, after His 
resurrection, introduced His Blood into the tabernacle of 
heaven." Thus, according to Claudius, the Flesh of Christ 
is indeed our food. The Redeemer offered, at the last 
supper, a true Sacrifice to His Father ; anticipating, in a 
sense, the Sacrifice of the cross. And further, declares 
Claudius, this mysterious Sacrifice must be referred to the 
same mystery and power by which Christ bore His wounds 
into glory. There are some other writers of minor import- 
ance (2), cited by Usher, but our limits compel us to con- 
clude this paragraph with a notice of an objection founded 
upon some supposed sayings of the celebrated Scotus 
Erigena (3). Usher asserts that Scotus Erigena was the 
author of a tract entitled " The Body and Blood of the 
Lord," condemned by the Synod of Vercelli in 1049, but 
the able editor of his works, Henry Joseph Floss (1853), 
having searched the archives of Europe, came to the con- 
clusion that the treatise condemned at Vercelli was the 
work, not of the Irish writer, but of Rat ra inn or Bertram, a 
monk of Corbie, an author of whom we shall take occasion 
to speak when treating of the religious belief of the early 
Anglo-Saxon church. Berengarius, the Sacramentarian 

(1) Syllog. Epp., Xo. 20. 

(2) Among these is the Transcript of the Gospels, with an Interlinear commentary made 
by an Irish scribe called JIaelbrighte. The flrst to allege this MS. in support of Protestant- 
isin was John O'Toolan of Derry (better known by the name Tolaud, which he assiiinefl af- 
ter he had renounced faith, family, and country) an apostate of the last century. Dr. Moran. 
in his Essay on the Enehartstic doctrine of the Irish Church, gives an admirable refutation 
of O'Toolau's arguments. 

(3) John Scotus Erigena, not to be confounded with the great Franciscan doctor, John 
Duns Scotus, born at Duustone in England, was an Irish writer of the ninth century, who 
made quite a stir during the reign of Charles the Bald. It is the fashion with Protestants 
to style him a learned, solid, and brilliant theologian, and an eminent philosopher. Thus 
Moshelm, Hint., 'Jth Cent., p. 2, c. I, and ittu&im bestows upon him eulogies which he gives 
to no Father of the Church; and this simply l>ecause he Is supposed to have attacked the 
Catholic faith In the Ileal Presence. As to the truth of this accusation, we can only judge 
by the opinion of his contemporaries, for none of his Eucharlstlc writings have reached us. 
According to his contemporaries Erigena was a subtle and daring sophist, with much 
profane erudition, but with but little knowledge of Scripture or tradition ; Infected with 
Pelagianlsm and Origenlsin, and even with the Impieties of the Collyridians (Arabian her- 
etics of the flrst centuries, who paid divine houors to the Blessed Virgin). 
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leader of the eleventh century, certainly attributed the tract 
to Erigena, but, in the absence of corroborating proof of its 
authenticity, we may well suppose that the French heretic 
fraudulently procured the protection of a great name. We 
know that the Irish aiithor was requested by the French 
clergy to oppose the teachings of Paschasius Kadbertus, 
and that the whole controversy then in agitation was not in 
regard to the reality of Christ's presence in the Eucharist, 
but about the manner in which it was affected ; about, also, 
not the fact of Christ's Body being present, but whether or 
not identity could be asserted of the natural and the Sac- 
ramental Body. It is exceedingly improbable that Erigena 
would have remained in favor at the French court, or that 
Anastasius the Librarian would have eulogized him, had he 
rejected Catholic doctrine. His contemporaries accuse him 
of Semipelagianism and Pantheism, and in such of his works 
as have reached us, some obscure passages seem to give col- 
or to the imputation. But, on the other hand, Berengarius 
and his disciples are accused of corrupting and distorting 
the sayings of Erigena — an old dodge of heretics, and one 
continued in more modern times, as we have noticed in the 
case of the Anglican primate of Armagh. At any rate, 
Usher can produce no authenticated saying of John Scotus 
Erigena, which militates against the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. At best, he can only cite the condemnation by 
a Catholic Synod of a tract on the Blessed Sacrament, im- 
puted to this author, and conclude that this condemnation 
is prima facie evidence that he taught what is now Protestant 
doctrine — a conclusion which is entirely too sweeping, and 
not logically proceeding from the premises. 

Of the few points of doctrine in which all Protestant sects 
agree, one is that veneration of the saints, and the practice 
of asking their prayers, should be rejected. It will be in- 
teresting to note the teaching of the early Irish church on 
this subject. Preserved in the Leabhar Breac, which the 
Protestant Petrie (1) calls "the oldest and best MS. relat- 
ing to Church history now preserved (in Ireland), or which, 
perhaps, the Irish ever possessed," is an ancient Litany of 

(1) Hist, and Antiq. of Tara, published from the Transactions of the R. I. A., 1839. 
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the Blessed Virgin, which Curry pronounces " as old, at 
least, as the middle of theSth century." From among sixty 
titles which Protestants ' would deem extravagant, we 
select the following: '• O Great Mary, Greatest of Women, 
Queen of Angels, Mistress of the Heavens, Mother of the 
Heavenl}' and Earthly Church, Gate of Heaven, Cleansing 
of Sin, Star of the Sea, Mother of Christ, Destruction of 
Eve's Disgrace, Sanctuaiy of the Holy Spirit, Queen of 
Life." And among the prayers attached to this Litany, are 
the following : "Let our devotion and our sighs be carried 
through thee to the presence of the Creator, for we are not 
ourselves worthy of being heard, because of our evil de- 
serts. Powerful Mistress of Heaven and Earth, dissolve 
our trespasses and our sins ; destroy our wickedness and 
our corruptions ; raise the fallen, the debilitated, and the 
fettered ; loose the condemned ; repair through thyself the 
transgressions of our immoralities and our vices ; bestow 
upon us through thyself the blossoms and ornaments of 
good actions and virtues ; appease for us the Judge by thy 
voice and thy supplications ; allow us not to be carried off 
from thee among the spoils of our enemies ; allow not our 
souls to be condemned, but take us to th}*self forever, un- 
der thy protection " (1). In the Bobbio Missal there is a 
Mass in honor of Mary for her general feasts, and another for 
the Assumption. In the former, we read the following pray- 
er : " Hear us, Lord, Holy Father, All-powerful God, who 
by the overshadowing of the womb of Blessed Mary, didst 
deign to illumine the whole world ; we suppliantly pray 
Thy Majesty that what we cannot acquire by our merits, we 
ma}- obtain through her protection \Ve beseech Thee, too, 
Lord, that the J03-S of Blessed Mary may accompany us, 
and by her merits ma} r the handwriting of our sin be can- 
celled.'' In the latter Mass, the soul of Mary is said to be 
"wreathed with various crowns; the Apostles render sacred 
homage to her, the angels intone their canticles, Christ em- 
braces her, the clouds are her chariot, paradise her house, 
where, decked with glory, she reigns amid the virgin-choirs." 

(1) This old Irish Litany was so pleasing to our late beloved Pontiff, Plus IX., that he 
attached an indulgence of 100 days to its recitation. 
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The Canon of this Mass also gives the usual commemoration: 
" Venerating, in the first place, the memory of the ever-vir- 
gin Mary, Mother of our Lord and God, Jesus Christ." 
The devotion of the early Irish to St. B rigid also illustrates 
their love and veneration for Mary. St. Brigid, or Bridget, 
is called the wonder of womankind, but the climax of praise 
is reached when they say that she is " like unto the Mother 
of God." What Mary is for the whole Church, Bridget 
seems to be for Ireland ; in fine, the latter is " the Mary of 
the Irish," as many of the olden records explicitly style 
her. The Litany of St. yEngns, admitted by all Irish 
scnolars to be a composition of the eighth century, begins: 
" The three times fifty Roman pilgrims who settled in Ui- 
Mele ; I invoke to my aid through Jesus Christ. The three 
thousand father confessors who met in Mnnster to consider 
one question ; I invoke, &c. The other thrice fifty pilgrims 
of the men of Rome and Latium, who went into Scotland ; 
I invoke, &c. The thrice fifty Gaedhils of Erin in holy or- 
ders, each of them a man of strict rule, who went in one 
body into pilgrimage, under Abban, the son of Ua-Cormaic, 
I invoke, &c. v The mind of the early Irish church on this 
point is also shown by the ancient Booh of Kells, of which 
the learned Protestant Westwood, an undoubted judge of 
Irish MSS., says (1); "Ireland may justly be proud of the 
Book of Kells. This copy of the Gospels, traditionally as- 
serted to have belonged to St. Columba, is unquestionably 
the most elaborately executed manuscript of early art now 
in existence ; far excelling, in the gigantic size of the let- 
ters in the frontispiecjs of the Gospel, the excessive mi- 
nuteness of the ornamental details, the number of its dec- 
orations the fineness of the writing, and the endless variety 
of initial capital letters, with which every page is ornament- 
ed, the famous Gospel of Lindisfarne (2) in the Cottonian 
Library .... The verso of fol. 7, contains the di awing of 
the Yirgin and Child, copied in plate 1, which is inclosed 
within a highly elaborate border composed of interlined 
lacertine animals with dogs' heads. This singular composi- 

<1) Sacred Palaeography. 

(2) The monastery of Lindisfarne was founded b? Irish monks from Iona, 
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tion is interesting from the proof it affords of the venera- 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the early Irish church ; the 
large size in which she is represented, as well as the ' glory * 
around her head (which singularly bears three small 
crosses), evidently indicating the high respect with which 
the Mother of Christ was regarded." In the Antlphonarij 
of Bangor, a MS. of the eighth century, is contained a hymn, 
written, we are distinctly told, by Sechnall, "a nephew of 
St. Patrick." In it we read the prayer: "Patrick, bishop, 
pray for all of us, that our sins may be completely wiped 
away." 

That auricular confession was practised among the early 
Irish, is not denied by an}' author of note. Usher admits 
that " they did, no doubt, both publicly and privately, make 
confession of their faults, as well that they might receive 
counsel and direction, as that they might be made partakers 

of the benefit of the keys Sure we are that this was the 

practice of the ancient Scottish and Irish" (1). We there- 
fore pass to another distinctively Catholic doctrine, that of 
Purgatory and prayers for the dead, in order to see whether, 
on this matter at least, the early Irish Christians agreed 
with our separated brethren. We have already alluded to 
the Bobbio Missal. In this monument of the early Irish 
church, certainly of the sixth century, and probably used by 
St. Columbanus himself, there are various prayers to God, 
" for the pardon of the deceased," and for the remission of 
their sins. Thus, in a " Mass for the Dead," we read : " Grant, 
O Lord, to TI13- deceased servant the pardon of his sins, in 
that secret receptacle where there is no opportunity of do- 
ing penance. And do Thou, Christ, receive the soul of 
Thy servant, and pardon his offences more fully than he for- 
gave those who offended him." And in a " Mass for Living 
and Dead," we read : " Mercifully grant that this Sacred Ob- 
lation may procure pardon for the dead, and may promote 
the salvation of the living." But what better proof of this 
practice of praying for the dead can be asked than that fur- 
nished by the tombs of the dead? About sixty years ago, 

(I) Religion of the Ancient Irish, e. 6. 
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we learn from the Protestant Petrie (1), was discovered the 
tomb of St. Breccan, founder of the monastery of Ardbraccan, 
Meath, in the sixth century. He had retired to the island 
of Arran, and was there interred, in a church of his found- 
ation. Within the sepulchre was found a small block of 
limestone ; on it was carved a cross, and the inscription : " A 
prayer for Breccan the pilgrim." At Monasterboice, near 
Drogheda, are three large Irish crosses, of which Wilde 
says : " they have been not only the great boast of Irish anti- 
quaries, but have frequently, and in glowing terms, elicited the 
admiration of foreigners. With the exception of the great 
cross at Clonmacnoise, and one which we ourselves recently 
exhumed near the cathedral of St. Breccan in the great is- 
land of Arran, there is nothing of the kind in Great Britain, 
or perhaps in Europe, either in magnitude, design, or ex- 
ecution, to compare with two at least of the crosses at Mon- 
asterboice the various compartments contain figures 

of the Apostles, the Yirgin and Child, and some of our Irish 

saints inferior in point of size, but eminently superior 

in artistic design and execution, is the second crucial monu- 
ment, which we know, from an Irish inscription on its base, 
was erected by Abbot Muiredach — ' A prayer for Muiredach, 
by whom this cross was made.' " As there were only two 
abbots of this name, one of whom died in 844, and the other 
in 924, the cross must be the work of the ninth or tenth 
century (2). In the year 924, died Colman, abbot of Clon- 
macnoise, the great monastery founded by St. Kiaran in 547 
(3). He erected the cross alluded to in the previous quota- 
tion. Its only inscription, unlike the fulsome eulogies of 
modern times, is " A prayer for Colman, who made this cross 
on the King Flann. A prayer for Flann, son of Maelsech- 
lain." The cross of Tuam, erected in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, bears this inscription : " A prayer for Tur- 
lock O'Connor, for the Abbot of Jarlath, by whom was made 
this cross. A prayer for 0'Ossin,for the Abbot by whom it 
was made. A prayer for the successor of Jarlath, for Aed 

(1) Round Towers ; Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, v- 20, p. 138. 

(2) See Ancient Irish Church, by Rev. James Gaflney, Dublin, 1863. 

(3) Four Masters ; v. 1. 
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O'Ossin, by whom was made this cross." These testimonies 
were not sufficiently- conclusive for Usher. Like Bingham 
in the case of the early Saxon church (1), he discovered that 
the early Irish did not offer prayers as a propitiation for the 
dead, but as a thanksgiving for the happiness which they be- 
lieved to be already the lot of the dead. " Neither the com- 
memoration/' says he (2), nor the praying for the dead, nor 
the Kequiem Masses, has any necessary relation to Purga- 
tory, because they are merely thanksgiving." But we have 
seen, e. g., ia the Bobbio Missal, prayers to God "'for the 
pardon of the deceased," and Usher exposes his own bad 
faith by quoting the following : " Magnus said, on his death- 
bed, to his friend Tozzo, bishop of Ausboro, ' Do not weep 
because thou beholdest me laboring in so many storms of 
worldly troubles, because I believe in the mercy of God that 
my soul shall rejoice in the freedom of immortality ; yet I 
beseech thee, that thou wilt not cease to help me, a sinuer, and 
my soul, with thy holy prayers.' " (3) 

On Feb. 20th, 1857, the Irish Justice Keogh delivered the 
following opinion : " It was not, as some vulgarly suppose, 
a fact that priests in the Koman Catholic Church were never 
allowed to many — that celibacy was always enjoined in 
the Church. It was a fact that, down to a late period, 
priests and bishops in the Koman Catholic Church were al- 
lowed to marry, and did marry. To the year 1015, priests 
were allowed to many, and the vow of celibacy was not 
required until the year 107G" (4). If the reader is disposed 
to doubt the historical accuracy^ of Mr. Justice Keogh, he 
must know that the great English lawyer, Lord Coke, in 
his chapter on Ireland, in the 4th Institute, informs us that 
in a " synod holden in Ireland by St. Patrick, their apostle, 
it was unanimously agreed that Irish priests should have 
wives " (5). "When we come to treat of the celibacy of the 
clergy, it will be seen that Mr. Keogh's knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history is greatly at fault, and that, whatever Coke 

(1) See our chapter on Conversion of England. 

(2) Religion of Ancient Irish, p. 28. 

(3) I hi. 

(4) Case of Beamish vs. Beamish. 

(5) Whiteside, M. P., quoted by Gaffney, loc. cit. 
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may have known of English law, his proficiency in Irish 
church history was no greater than that of the Irish judge. 
But even though it were shown, that the early Irish church 
tolerated a married clergy, as some of the churches in com- 
munion with Rome still do, and always have done, modern 
Protestants could not claim that Irish church as their own. 
Clerical celibacy is a matter of discipline, and not of faith. 
With regard to the discipline of the early Irish in this 
matter, a learned Protestant writer (1) says : " The idea of 
the necessity or paramount importance of celibacy, as a rulfc 
for the clergy, prevailed at a very early period in most part* 
of the church, and although ' from the beginning it was not 
so,' yet few instances of the contrary can be cited from our 
ancient writers ; so that the general practice of our fore- 
fathers in this matter would appear to have been pretty 
much in accordance with the law which was afterwards in- 
troduced." In another place (2), the same author says: 
" We would guard our readers against errors, and not lead 
them to suppose that the Irish Christians of the seventh 
century agreed more nearly with ourselves than they really 
did. according to the accounts given of them in ancient his- 
tories. There are points connected with Colnmbanus — 
such, for instance, as his views concerning vows and mon- 
astic celibacy, — which mark a clear distinction between his 
system and our own." We shall say nothing about the 
Irish monastic rule in reference to celibacy, for no one 
denies that, in all ages and in all countries, strict continency 
was enjoined upon monks and nuns. But we propose to 
show that, in the early Irish church, the secnlar clergy 
were not allowed to marry. In the Bobbio Missal, the 
following canon is sufficiently explicit : " If any cleric of 
the higher grade, who has had a wife, should, after his ele- 
vation, live with her again, let him know that he commits 
adultery." Certainly if one, married before his priesthood, 
was obliged to leave his wife, one already ordained could 
not marry. There is extant a treatise by St. Columbanus 
on the " Measure of Penances," in which the 20th clause 
reads : " If any cleric or deacon, or one in any orders, who 

(l) Ret. B. King; Cliurch History, v. 1, p. 3rd. (2) Ibi, p. 316. 
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has been a layman in the world with sons and daughters, 
should, after giving himself to God, again live with his wife 
and beget a son of her, let him know that he has committed 
adultery, and has fallen into as great a sin as though he 
had been a cleric from his youth, and had communicated 
with a girl to whom he was not married ; because he lias 
offended after his vow, and alter his consecration to God 
and he has made void his vow. Therefore, for seven years 
he shall do penance on bread and water." In the Peni- 
tential of Cummian there is a canon as follows : " If any 
cleric or monk, after having vowed himself to God, should 
secularize himself, or should take a wife, let him do pen- 
ance for ten years, three of them on bread and water, and 
let him never again know the woman. If he disobeys, a 
Synod or the Apostolic See will separate him from the 
communion and association of Catholics." In the year 1186, 
a Synod was held in Dublin, and the following canon was 
enacted, in consequence of the iniquities of some of the An- 
glo-Norman clergy in the train of the invaders : " Since 
the clergy of Ireland, among other virtues, have been al- 
ways remarkably pminent for their chastity, and it wonld be 
ignominious if they should be corrupted through his (the 
archbishop's) negligence, by the foul contagion of strangers, 
and the example of a few incontinent men, he therefore for- 
bids, under the penalty of losing both office aud benefice, 
any priest, deacon, or subdeacon, to keep any woman in his 
house, under the pretence of necessary services, or for any 
other reason whatsoever, unless a mother, own sister, or 
a person whose age would remote aJl suspicion of any un- 
lawful intercourse." It is remarkable that Gerald Barry 
(Cambrensis), an English priest, who was present at this 
Synod, and who wielded one of the most slanderous pens 
that ever wrote against Ireland, when treating of the Irish 
clergy, said : '• The clergy of this country are very com- 
mendable for religion, and among the many virtues which 
distinguish them, their prerogative of chastity is pre- 
eminent." These testimonies are certainly sufficient to show 
that the early Irish church held views upon clerical con- 
tinence, very different from those of Protestants. It would 
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be interesting to compare the practice of this church with 
that of the reformed sects, in regard to the use of the sign 
of the cross ; to note the sharp contrast between the for- 
mer's devout belief in the perpetuation of miraculous 
powers in the Church, and the latter gentry's quiet con- 
sent as to the utter cessation of such gifts since the days 
of the Apostles. But enough has been said to prove the 
utter Romanism of the early Irish Christians. 

In the course of this chapter, we frequently have had oc- 
casion to refer to the celebrated monastery founded b}' St. 
Columbauus, at Bobbio in Italy. After this saint had 
founded many seminaries of sanctity and learning in France 
and Germany, he went, in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, into Italy, with the design of fixing there his perma- 
nent abode. His native island owed her first apostles to 
Italy, and now, when the peninsula had fallen upon evil 
times, she was destined to receive some comfort from the 
children of Erin. It was an epoch of wars and of every 
kind of tumult, hence the lover of prayer and of study es- 
tablished his new monastery in the solitudes of northern 
Liguria, at the head of the valley of the Trebbia. In this 
quiet retreat, Columbanus and his followers helped to stem 
the tide of barbarism, and prepared for future ages a large 
number of literary treasures. By the labor of their hands 
these monks procured their food, and turned their Alpine 
desert into a fruitful region. In a few years after the death 
of their holy founder (615), the monks of Bobbio numbered 
a hundred and forty ; crowds of people clustered around 
the sanctuary for protection and comfort, and by the year 
1014, the little settlement had become an episcopal city 
(1). St. Columbanus brought to his Italian home a number 
of codices which became the nucleus of a famous library ; 
among the books which formerly belonged to it are many 
Saxon and Gaelic MSS. of the 6th and 7th centuries. For 
several centuries the monks were occupied in transcribing 
codices, and whenever one of their number went to Rome, 
he returned with an assortment of good books. When the 
many benefactors of the monastery wished to make it a spec- 

(1) Ughelli ; Sacred^Italy, IV., 936. Rossetti ; Bobbio Illustrated. 
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ially valuable present, rare codices were sure to oe chosen. 
Among such benefactors, the names of Dungal, Sinaragdus, 
and Agilulph are eminent, and the}- are found written on 
many of the old MSS. By the tenth century the library of 
Bobbio had become one of the largest in Europe. " To 
form an idea," says the learned Barnabite, Yercellone (1), 
" of the literary wealth of the monastery of Bobbio, it is 
enough to know that, during the last three centuries, no 
other library has furnished more abundant material to the 
researches of scholars ; no other has preserved so many 
texts of ancient classics, sacred and profane. And to speak 
only of our own time, codices coming from Bobbio have giv- 
en us the liepuUic of Cicero, and additional fragments of his 
Orations; Marcus Aurelius, Symmachus, the Ante-Justinian 
Code, the codex of Theodosius, the Sermons of St. Augustine, 
fragments of the version of Ulfila, the apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament (2), and many other very precious works 
which had, for a long time, been sought for in vain. This 
library alone, nay, merely the relics of this one library, 
have given their most precious codices to the most celebrat- 
ed of modern libraries, the Vatican, the Ambrosian, those 
of Turin, Naples, and Vienna. This one fact will enable 
you to judge of what the library of Bobbio must have been, 
in its palmy days. These immense literary riches, accumu- 
lated by the monks during three centuries, were afterwards 
guarded during the dark ages in a manner, rather unique 
than rare. If I were asked the reason of this singular fact, 
I could onl} r give one based on the condition of the locality. 
It is, so to say, isolated from the rest of Italy, being almost 

buried in the mountains, Again, there was not, or 

we do not know that there was, anything in the monastery 
likely to excite the cupidity of the barbarians who often de- 
vastated, from one end to the other, our too beautiful pen- 
insula. Hence, while ignorance and barbarism scattered or 
destroyed all the other libraries of the world, that of Bob- 
bio remained hidden and almost forgotten, and was enabled, 

(1) Discourse on a pertain Bobbio Palimpsest, read in the Pontifical Tiberine Academy, 
Rome, Aprils. 14111, awl printed in the Arcadian Journal, new series, vol. 23; Academ- 
ic Di.iscrtalionx. Rome, 1864. 

(2) See Mai ; Xnv Lihrary of the Fathers, v. 1, p. XIX.: Ceriam : Sacred and Pro- 
fane Monuments, Milan, 1801. 
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to our great profit, to preserve the incomparable treasures- 
of ancient wisdom which the wise industry of the monks 
had deposited there." Bobbio is certainly one of the glories 
of Italy, and it was long after the time of Columbanus and. 
his Irish brethren that it attained its greatest fame. Bui 
still it was Irish zeal for the faith preached by St. Patrick 
that laid the foundation of that fame. "From the moment 
that this green Erin," says Montalembert (1), " situated at. 
the extremity of the known world, had seen the sun of faith 
rise upon her, she had vowed herself to it with an ardent, 
and tender devotion, which became her very life. The 
course of ages has not interrupted this ; the most 
bloody and implacable of persecutions has not shaken 
it ; the defection of all northern Europe has not led 
her astray ; and she maintains still, amid the splendor 
and miseries of modern civilization and Anglo-Saxon supre- 
macy, an inexhaustible centre of faith, where survives, along 
with the completest orthodoxy, that admirable purity of 
manners which no conqueror and no adversary has ever been 
able to dispute, to equal, or to diminish. The ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity and hagiography of Ireland constitute an entire 
world of inquiry. The productiveness of the monastic germ 
planted by Patrick and Bridget was prodigious ; for shortly 
the monasteries of Bangor, Clonfert, and elsewhere, became 
entire towns, each of which enclosed more than three thou- 
sand cenobites. There was, besides, an intellectual develop- 
ment which the hermits of Egypt had not known. The 
Irish communities, joined by the monks from Gaul and 
Rome, whom the example of Patrick had drawn upon his 
steps, entered into rivalry with the great monastic schools 
of Gaul. They explained Ovid there ; they copied Yirgil ; 
they devoted themselves especially to Greek literature ; they 
drew back from no inquiry — from no discussion ; they 
gloried in placing boldness upon a level with faith. A_ 
characteristic still more distinctive of the Irish monks, as of 
all their nation, was the imperious necessity of spreading- 
themselves without, of seeking or carrying knowledge and 
faith afar, and of penetrating into the most distant regions. 

(1) Monks of the West, v. 2, p. 389. 
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to watch or combat Paganism ; this monastic nation, there- 
fore, became the missionary nation, by excellence. While 
some came to Ireland to procure religious instruction, the 
Irish missionaries launched forth from their island ; they 
covered the land and seas of the west. Unwearied naviga- 
tors, they landed on the most desert islands ; the}- overflowed 
the continent with their successive emigrations ; they save 
in incessant visions a world known and unknown to be 
conquered for Christ." St. Bernard tells us that "From 
Ireland, as from an overflowing stream, crowds of holy men 
descended on foreign nations." St. Rupert, who had been 
baptized b}* a nephew of St. Patrick, went, with twelve 
companions, to evangelize Bavaria. St. Columba and twelve 
more (1) undertook the apostolic mission to Alban}'. St. 
Eloquius carried the faith into Belgium ; St. Willibrod into 
Germany ; St. Ailbe into Iceland ; St. Seizen into Armorie 
Britain ; Sts. Florentius, Argobastus, and Hidulf,into Alsace. 
In Lyuch's excellent refutation of Gerald Barry, entitled 
Cambrcnms Eversus, is given a long list of Irish saints "who 
toiled in strange lands, and fortified them abundantly with 
the dew of their faith and virtues." In Italy, were Donatus 
at Fiesole ; and Andrew and Bridget, at Opaca. In Picard}', 
Sts. Caidoc and Fricorius. AtEheims, Sts. Gibrian, Tressan, 
Hoelan, Abram, German, Veran, Petroan, Promptia, Pos- 
senna, and Iruda. At Paris, Claude, Clement, and John. At 
Boulogne, Yulgan, Kilian, and Obod. In the district of 
Beauvais, Maura, Brigid, and H/vspad. In Kleggon, Ger- 
many, Northberga and Sista. At Piatisbon, Sts. Marian, 
John, Candidus, Clement, Murcherdach, and Magnoald. In 
Austrasia, Sts. Kilian, Colonatus and Totnan. " Not taking 
into account," says Lynch, "those who were canonized in 
Britain, nor those who went over to the continent in lame 
bodies, we have in Italy, St. Cathaldus, patron of Tarentum ; 
St. Donatus, patron of Fiesole ; St. Emilian, patron of Faven- 
tum, and St. Frigidian, of Lucca. Pavia honors John Al- 
bums as the founder of her university, and St. Cumean is, 
above all other saints, the favorite patron of Bobbio. In 

(1) Nearly all of the Irish chiefs of missions were accompanied by twelve assistants, 
probably iii memory of our Lord's chosen Apostles, and perhaps, also, in honor of the t\vi*-ve 
sent by Rome with l'aliadius to Ireland. 
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Gaul, St. Mansnetus is patron of Tulle ; St. Finlag, patron 
of Metz ; and St. Prsecordius, of Corbie. Amiens honors St. 
Forcensius, and Poitiers, St. Fridoliu. St. Elias is patron of 
Angouleme, St. Anatolius of Besancon, St. Fiacre of Meaux, 
St. Fursa of Peronne, and St. Lawrence of Eu. Liege honors 
Momo, and Strasbourg Sts. Florentius and Arbogast. In 
Brittany, Sts. Origin, Toava, Tenan, Gildas, Brioc, and 

many others, are revered as patrons In Belgium, you 

have in Brabant, Sts. Burn old, Fredegand, Himelin, Dympna, 
and Gerebern ; in Flanders, Sts. Levin, Guthagon, Colum- 
banus ; in Artois, Sts. Liugluio, Liuglianus, Kilian, Vulgan, 
Fursa, and Obod ; in Hainaut, Sts. Ette, Adalgisus, Abel, 
Wasnulf, and Mombolus ; in Namur, Sts. Farennan and Elo- 
quius ; in Liege, Sts. Ultan, Foillan, and Bertuin ; in Guel- 
dres, Sts. Wiro, Plechelm, and Othger; in Friesland, Sts. 
Suitbert and Acca. But Germany especially was the most 
flourishing vineyard of our saints. St. Album, or Witta, is 
honored as apostle in Thuringia ; St. Disibode, at Treves ; 
St. Erhard, in Alsace and Bavaria; St. Fridolin, in the 
Grisons of Switzerland ; St. Gall among the Suabians, 
Swiss, and Rhsetians ; St. John in Mecklenburg ; St. Virgil 
at Salzburg ; St. Kilian, in Franconia ; St. Bupert, in part 

of Bavaria Was ever panegyric more appropriate than 

the words of Eric of Auxerre ? ' Need I mention Ireland, 
who, despising the dangers of the deep, emigrates to our 
shores, with almost the whole host of her philosophers ; the 
greatest among them become voluntary exiles to minister 
to the tastes of our wisest Solomon ? " Now, we would ask 
of those who contend that the faith of the early Irish church 
was not that of Rome, what kind of doctrine did these 
Irish apostles preach to their neophytes ? What doctrine 
was believed, what system practiced, by these many Irish 
saints so revered on the continent of Europe? They every- 
where founded churches, or at least worshipped in churches, 
which acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. Our adver- 
saries must therefore suppose, either that all these evan- 
gelizers and saints at once apostatized to Rome, immediate- 
ly upon commencing their mission ; or that none of these 
countries which revere these saints, held the faith of Borne, 
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when they commenced to honor them. Either idea is as 
absurd as it is historically false. Viewing, then, the close 
alliance which subsisted between the continental churches, 
which confessedly acknowledged the supremacy of the Holy 
See, and the representatives of the early Irish church, we 
must conclude that this latter church professed obedience to 
the Chair of St. Peter, and devoutly received the doctrine 
that it taught. 



CHAPTER XXVIPI. 

EUTYCHIANISM, AND THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 

Eutyches was a monk, as most heresiarchs have been, in 
illustration of the motto " corrupt io opthni jxssima.'' His 
position as Archimandrite of the most famous monastery of 
Constantinople, gave him considerable influence, and at first 
he used it well in the cause of truth, being most ardent in 
combatting the heresy of Nestorius. But his zeal lacked 
the foundation of theological knowledge, and hence he easily 
fell into an error which was simply the extreme opposite 
of the one he attacked. St. Leo, in a letter to Pulcheria, 
says that his heresy " was born rather of ignorance than of 
subtlety," and in his epist. 19, he styles him " an unlearned 
defender of the ancient faith." He presented the two Na- 
tures as coalesced into one in the Person of Christ ; assert- 
ing that our Lord was of or from two Natures, but not in 
two Natures. According to him, the two Natures, which 
subsisted before the union, became one after it, and hence 
came the corollary that Christ was not of our substance in 
the flesh. This error soon spread beyond the monastery, 
and by the year 4-48 it had become pretty well known. An in- 
timate friend of Eutyches, Eusebius of Dorylaeum, tried in 
vain to correct the theologaster, and finally laid the matter 
before Flavian, bishop of Constantinople. This prelate was 
at that time (-449) holding a Synod of his suffragans, and 
when the bishops heard the complaint, they begged Euse* 
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bius, in the name of ancient friendship, to again undertake 
the task of fraternal correction. But when he assured them 
that there was no prospect of success, they sent to the mon- 
astery an order commanding the presence of Eutyches in 
the Synod. The abbot replied that his vow would not per- 
mit him to leave his monastery ; that the accusation of Eu- 
sebius was the result of enmity ; that he was ready to sign the 
decrees of Nice and Ephesus, but that he would not follow 
the whims of the bishops when he deemed them contrary to 
truth ; that he acknowledged one Nature in the Incarnate 
God ; and that, in fine, he relied upon the Scriptures alone, 
as being of more weight than the expositions of the fathers. 
The Synod now summoned the recusant again and again, 
and after the third citation he sent several monks to report 
that he was sick, and to answer in his name the questions of 
the fathers. Flavian, however, repeated the injunction for 
the personal attendance of Eutyches, for he well knew that 
the excuse was a lie. During the interval that passed be- 
fore the next session of the Synod, the obstinate monk used 
his influence at the imperial court (1) to obtain from The- 
odosius a rescript, drawn up ostensibly in the interests of 
peace, but calculated to terrify the more weak of the prelates. 
When the Synod resumed its sessions, Eutyches entered 
the hall with a turbulent crowd of his brethren, flanked by a 
band of Praetorian guards, headed by the Great Silentiarius 
(2) of the emperor. But the bishops were not deterred from 
the fulfilment of their duty. They listened to the mandate 
of Theodosius with respect, and then proceeded to business. 
They carefully questioned Eutyches, and the result of the 
investigation was the following sentence delivered by Fla* 
vian : " Eutyches, once a priest and archimandrite, has 
been found infected with the errors of Valentine and Apolli- 
naris, and to unchangeably agree with their blasphemies ; 
he has not revered our persuasions and teaching, nor con- 
sented to the right doctrine. Whence with tears and groans 

(1) The eunuch Chrysaphius, first chamberlain to Theodosius.was godson of Eutyches and de- 
voted to him. When Flavian was consecrated, this officer applied to him for the usual present 
to the emperur, of which, of course, he was'to have a share. The bishop gave him, Instead of 
golden loaves, some of pure bread. From that day, Chrysaphius moved the court, especially 
the finiiine element, with intrigues against him. Nicephorus, b. 14, c. 46. 

& This officer was the first counsellor of the Byzantine rulers, and was styled " Silenti- 
arius " from the secrecy necessary in his functions. 
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we have decreed his perfect perdition through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom he has blasphemed, and he is deprived 
of every sacerdotal office, of our communion, and of the rule 
of his monaster}' ; all knowing this, that if henceforth they 
speak or treat with him, they themselves incur the pain 
of excommunication." To this decree subscribed thirty-two 
bishops, as judges, -and twent} r -three abbots as assenting (1), 
Eut}'ches now appealed to Pope St. Leo I., and endeavored 
to secure the intercession of St. Peter Chrysologus, bishop 
of .Ravenna. The latter declined to interfere, but wrote, 
"In all things we exhort thee to obedientlv attend to what 
is written by the Most Blessed Pope ci Borne, for the Bless- 
ed Peter, who lives and presides in his own See, gives to 
seekers the truths of faith." In his appeal to Pope Leo, 
Eut} r ches declared that Eusebius had shown nothing wrong 
in his belief ; that he had been deprived of his rights, al- 
though he professed the Niceue faith. As Flavian had not 
yet written to the Pontiff upon these matters, St. Leo ap- 
plied for information to that prelate and to Theodosius. 
Flavian immediately replied, enclosing the Acts of the S} 7 nod 
which had condemned Eutyches. Soon after the receipt of 
Flavian's letter, the Pontiff sent the celebrated Dogmatic 
Epistle which was afterwards read at Chalcedon, and of 
which we shall treat at some length. By the help of the 
eunuch Chrysaphius, Ent} T ches now prevailed upon Theodo- 
sius to call a Synod at Ephesus, for an examination of his 
case, and lest his sentence should be confirmed, if the Papal 
legates were to preside, he induced the emperor to issue an 
edict conferring the presidency upon Dioscorus of Alex- 
andria. This S} r nod was attended b} r 130 bishops, and by 
four Papal legates. These latter, when they became aware 
of the violation of the Pontifical rights by Dioscorus, de- 
manded that their credentials should be read, and Dioscorus 
swore to do so ; again and again the demand was repeated, 
and each time it was evaded. Therefore, though they re- 
mained as witnesses, the legates took no official part in the 
proceedings. Theodosius, deceived by Chrysaphius, re- 
garded Flavian as a wicked cause of all the Eutychian tu- 

(I) Libkratus; Breviary, c. 11. EvaGRITCS ; Hist., b. 1, c 9. 
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mults, and in a rescript to Elpidius, Count of the Consis- 
tory, which was afterwards read in the first Action of the 
Council of Chalcedon, he excluded from the right of suffrage 
not only Flavian, but all the bishops who had condemned 
Eutyches, and gave to Elpidius constabular authority to 
enforce the decision. In this Synod, held in 449, Eutyches 
was restored to communion and to the government of his 
monastery ; Flavian and Eusebius of Doryleeum were de- 
posed from their sees. When some of the bishops threw 
themselves at the feet of Dioscorus in intercession for 
Flavian, the soldiers and monks fell upon them with blows. 
A scene of horror ensued, in the midst of which the Papal 
legates protested, and Flavian appealed to Rome. This in- 
trepid prelate was then- attacked by the monks, headed, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many bishops in the fourth 
Action of Chalcedon, by the abbot Barsumas. So severely 
was he wounded that he died a few days after, while being 
carried into exile. From this epitome of the facts, may be 
gathered the wisdom of those who styled this assemblage 
at Ephesus a " Robber Synod." Theodosius not only re- 
fused to allow a reconsideration of the Acts of this Synod, 
but he made an express law as to the respect to be shown 
for them. This emperor died in the year 450, and his suc- 
cessor, Marcianus, agreed to forward St. Leo's project of 
a General Council to heal the wounds of the Church. 

This Council at first met in Nicsea of Bithynia, in Sep- 
tember, 451, but for the convenience of Marcianus and the 
senate, who wished to witness the proceedings, the fathers 
adjourned to Chalcedon, a town not far from the capital. 
The Pontifical legates were Paschasinus, bishop of Marsala, 
Lucentius, bishop of Ascoli, and the priests Boniface and 
Basil ; to these was afterwards joined the bishop Julian. 
The number of bishops in attendance was nearly six hun- 
dred. 

As to the convocation of the Council of Chalcedon, much 
need not be said. Alexandre holds that it was convoked 
by Marcian, with the consent of St. Leo ; but his arguments 
do not prove that it was not convoked by the Pope, with 
the consent and assistance of the emperor. That Marcian 
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faithfully labored to make the Council a success, as did Con- 
stantine hi the case of Nice, is certain, but his letters to 
the Pontiff and his actions in the Council go to show that, 
no more than Constantine, did he wish to encroach upon 
the prerogative of Rome. In the epistle of Valentinian 
and Marcian to St. Leo, which was read in the first part of 
the Council, occur these words : " We deem it right in the 
beginning to address your Holiness as possessing the princi- 
pality in the episcopacy, inviting and praying, etc." These 
words no not indicate any disposition upon the part of the 
emperor to usurp the initiative in the matter of convocation, 
nor do the following : '• If it pleases your Blessedness to 
come into these parts, and to celebrate a Synod, deign to 
do so for love of religion, and you will certainly satisfy our 
wishes, and point out what will be useful to religion. If, 
however, it is laborious for you to come hither, let your 
Holiness manifest it to us by letter, so that our letters may 
be sent through the entire East, and into Thrace and 
Illyria, for all the bishops to meet in some definite place, 
where it may please us, to dispose things for the good of 
the Christian religion and the Catholic Faith, as your Holi- 
ness, according to the rules of the Church, may define." If 
the authority of the Supreme Pontiff had not been invoked 
for the summoning of the Council, the legate Lucentius would 
not have so confidently accused Dioscorus, because " when 
he had no power to judge, he presumed and dared to hold a 
Synod, without the authority of the Apostolic See, which 
was never done, nor was permitted tobedone." Pope Gelasius, 
in his letter to the bishops of Dardania, says that, " The 
Apostolic See alone decreed that the Synod of Chalcedon 
should be held." To this testimony Alexandre says that in 
his Roman Synod the same Pope spoke "otherwise," when 
he declared that the Roman Church accepted " the Holy 
Synod of Chalcedon, congregated by means of Marcianus." 
But Gelasius does not here speak "otherwise." In this 
very phrase " by means of " (in the original, mediante) lies 
the very essence of the question. The Council was certain- 
ly convoked "by means of" the emperor, when he afforded 
the aid of his government in summoning the bishops, in 
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procuring them safe and free transit to and from the place 
of meeting, in entertaining them, &c. The far-reaching and 
well- organized machinery of the imperial government was 
made to take the place held now by the post-office, and without 
it t::e summonses could scarcely have been served; the 
same machinery was necessary to secure the prompt attend- 
ance of the Synodals. In this sense of aiding the Roman 
Pontiff, and in no other, did Marcian convoke the Council. 
In noting the Actions of the Council, we shall speak only 
of the most important, and with the brevity which becomes 
our limits. In the first Action, at the instance of the Papal 
legates, it was resolved that Dioscorus could not sit in the 
Synod as a judge, but that he might be placed in the mid- 
dle as a culprit. The Acts of the Constantinopolitan Synod 
of Flavian and of the Eobber Synod of Ephesus were read, 
and Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylseum were vindicated 
from the charges brought against them. The same punish- 
ment was decreed to the leaders of the Bobber Synod as 
they had pronounced upon their victims. In the second 
Action, the Faith was considered. The Symbols of Nice 
and Constantinople were read ; also, the two Synodical 
Epistles of St. Cyril, and the Dogmatic Epistle of St. Leo 
to Flavian, the latter being received by the bishops with 
the cry of "Peter has spoken through Leo," and with other 
devout acclamations. Then a debate ensued about Dios- 
corus, some exclaiming "Dioscorus to exile," " Christ has 
condemned Dioscorus,'' "He who communicates with Dios- 
corus is a Jew; " others crying out, "We all have sinned, 
let all be pardoned." In the third Action, by order of the 
legates, were read the accusations made by Eusebius of 
Dorylseum against Dioscorus. Thrice summoned to ap- 
pear, the culprit refused to obey. Then the Papal legates 
pronounced sentence against him for having received Euty- 
ches into communion when he had been canonically ex- 
communicated ; for having prevented the reading of Pope 
Leo's Epistle to Flavian at the Eobber Synod ; for pre- 
tending to excommunicate the Pontiff ; for having contemned 
the Council. " Hence," they said, " by us and through the 
present Holy Synod, the Most Holy and Most Blessed Leo, 
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Archbishop of the great and senior Rome, together with the 
thrice Blessed, and worthy of all praise, Apostle Peter, who 
is the rock and foundation of the Catholic Church, and the 
basis of right Faith, has denuded him of the episcopal 
dignity and removed him from every Sacerdotal ministry." 
In the fourth Action, the fathers accorded a delay of five 
days before the}* would proceed to an inquisition on faith, in 
order that Anatolius of Constantinople, and a number of 
those who had subscribed to Pope Leo's Epistle, might ex- 
plain certain of its passages to some of the bishops. When 
they again met, all the Synodals subscribed to the document, 
[t was then ordered that a certain petition should be read 
which a large number of abbots and monks had presented 
to Marcian, asking him to bring about another Synod, as 
they could not recognize the present one as general, since 
Dioscorus was excluded from a seat among the judges. 
When asked to snbscribe to the Dogmatic Epistle of the 
Pontiff, the monks refused, declaring that this requirement 
was of a piece with the system of persecution which the 
secular clergy always exercised towards them. The meek 
creatures finally threatened to withdraw from the communion 
of those bishops who would vote for anything contrary to 
their humble petition. At this juncture, iEtius, archdeacon 
of Constantinople, read a canon of a Council of Antioch, in 
which it was ordained that any one suspending his own 
communion, and refusing to obey his bishop, if he ordered 
the suspended to return, should be degraded forever ; that 
if he should cause sedition in the Church, he should be 
handed over to the secular power. To this canon, the 
fathers assented. In the fifth Action, a definition of faith 
was read, but the Papal legates and some Orientals contend- 
ed that it was not sufficient to declare that Christ is " from 
two Natures ; '' that it should be stated that He is " in 
two Natures, inconfusedly, immutabl}-, and undividedly. " 
Thus it was finally arranged. In the sixth Action, the em- 
peror Marcian was present, and he presented certain decrees 
to the Council, recommending their adoption. " There are cer- 
tain Chapters," he said " which we have reserved in honor 
to your Reverences, deeming it proper that such things 
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should be regularly established in this Synod, rather than 
by our law." The first of these decrees prohibited monks 
from building monasteries without the consent of the bish- 
op ; the second ordered clergymen not to engage in secular 
business ; the third prevented clerics from passing from one 
diocese to another, at their own free will. In the next eight 
Actions, were considered the causes of many individual 
bishops ; among others, those of Theodoret, and Ibas of 
Edessa, who were restored to their sees. In the fifteenth 
Action, while the Papal legates were absent, the Synod 
edited twenty-eight canons, of which the last confirmed the 
famous Constantinopolitan canon conferring the first place 
after Borne upon Constantinople. In the sixteenth Action, 
the legates demanded the reading of the twenty-eighth canon 
and requested the fathers to reflect upon the circumvention 
which must have been used ere they were compelled to sign 
the '' non-conscribed canons which they mentioned'' (1). 
The bishops chafed at the word "compelled,'' and cried out 
that " no one was forced to sign." Then the legate Lucen- 
tius, persisting in his opposition, iEtius, archdeacon of Con- 
stantinople, asked if the Pope had included this opposition 
in his instructions. The legate Boniface replied by reading 
from the Diploma of Legation, the following : " Suffer not 
the Constitutions of the Holy Fathers to be violated or 
diminished by any temerity, preserving in every way the 
dignity of our person in yourselves, whom we have sent in 
our place ; and if it chances that any city, confused by its 
splendor, tries any usurpation, repel the attempt with 
becoming constancy." Neverthless, the bishops persisted in 
editing the canon, whereupon Lucentius protested in these 
terms : "The Holy See commanded that everything should 
be done in our presence ; therefore we ask of your Sublimi- 
ties that you order to be cancelled all that was consummated 
yesterday in our absence ; otherwise, let our contradiction 
cling to those proceedings, as we shall know what to refer 
to the Apostolic and Principal Bishop of the Church, that 
he may pronounce sentence as to the disregard of the canons 
and as to the injury offered to his See." 

(1) The legates styled the Constantinopolitan canons "non-conscripti " because the.Holy 
See had not received thera. 
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Oar attention is now claimed by the Dogmatic Epistle 
sent by Pope St. Leo to Flavian of Constantinople, when lie 
had received from that prelate a copy of the Acts of the Synod 
held by him against Eutyches. The Acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon show that this epistle was received by the fathers 
with acclamations of joy and of praise, but the adversaries 
of Papal infallibility hold that, before the bishops gave their 
assent to the doctrine contained therein, they subjected it 
to a juridical examination. That such was not the case, but 
that the fathers of Chalcedon received the letter of the 
Pontiff as an authoritative and infallible exposition of Cath- 
olic doctrine, we now proceed to demonstrate. But it is 
well to know at once in what light the Pontiff himself re- 
garded this letter. It is certain that when the Robber Synod 
was about to be held, St. Leo declared that no doubt was to 
be entertained as to the heresy of Eutyches, since in his 
epistle to Flavian he had made plain the Catholic doctrine. 
In his letter to Theodosius, written immediately after the 
one to Flavian, he says that he has sent legates to Ephesus, 
" in order that, because there can be no doubt as to what is 
Christian doctrine, the gravity of the whole error may be 
condemned, and he who has erred may experience sacerdo- 
tal benevolence, if he asks for pardon As to what 

the Catholic Church universally believes and teaches upon 
the Incarnation of our Lord, it is more fully contained in 
the letters which I have sent to our brother bishop, Flavian." 
Writing to the bishops congregated at Ephesus, he plainly 
tells them what they are to do ; he says that his legates " will 
establish what will be pleasing to the Lord ; that is, at once 
the pestiferous error being condemned, let the restoration 
be considered of him who has imprudently erred ; provided, 
of course, that he accepts the true doctrine, and that he 
clearly and openly, with his own voice and hand, condemns 
the heretical ideas into which his ignorance has led him." 
In another letter to Theodosius (No. 17), he says that he 
needed not to have called a Synod, which certainly indicates 
that he did not wish his decision to be critically examijjed. 
The mind of St. Leo is made more clear to us by his saying 
to the fathers of Chalcedon, " In my vicars I am now pres- 
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ent, avIio but lately was not absent in the teaching of the 
Catholic faith ; that you, who cannot ignore what we must 
believe from ancient tradition, may not doubt as to what we 
desire. "Wherefore, most dear brethren, the audacity of 
dispute against divinely inspired faith being left aside, let 
vain infidelity of error subside. Let not that be defended 
which cannot be believed, since by the letters which we sent 
to bishop Flavian of blessed memory, it has been most fully 
and lucidly declared, according to evangelical authority, ac- 
cording to the voices of the prophets, and according to Apos- 
tolic doctrine, what is the pious and sincere confession in 

regard to the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ." The 

o 

writer of these words would assuredly be surprised, did he 
hear that his teaching was subjected to critical disquisition. 
In his letter of instructions to the bishop Julian, whom he 
joined to the legation of Chalcedon, probably on the death 
of Julius of Puteoli, St. Leo says, " I have written to our 
brother Flavian sufficient for you and the Universal Church 
to learn the ancient and singular faith which the ignorant 
opponent has attacked, that which we hold as divinely de- 
livered, and which we undeviatingly preach." Does this 
sound like the language of one who expected his instruc- 
tions to be weighed and discounted ? When the news of 
the disgusting scenes at the Pseudo-Synod of Ephesus ar- 
rived at Rome, the Pontiff wrote again to Theodosius, and 
ascribed much of the wickedness of that body to the cun- 
ning of Dioscorus m withholding the letter to Flavian, for, 
said he, "If the Alexandrian bishop had permitted our let- 
ter to Flavian to reach the ears of the bishops, all the noise 
of dispute would have been quieted by the manifestation of 
that most pure faith which by divine inspiration we have 
received and hold." And when it was finally determined to 
hold the Council of Chalcedon, and he selected Paschasinus 
as his first legate, he sent to him a copy of the epistle to 
Flavian, saying. "I have sent to you, to be diligently studied 
and learned, the epistle which .ve sent to Flavian of blessed 
memory about this matter, and v/hich the Universal Church 
receives." 

And now for the manner in which the Council of Chalce- 
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don received this epistle. That the Council acknowledged 
a really dominative power in the Pontiff may be seen at once 
from its obedience to his mandate that Dioscorus should 
not judge in the Synod, but ouly be heard. In the first 
Action, the legate Paschasinus said, " We have in our hands 
the commands of the Most Blessed and Apostolic Pope of 
Rome, which is the head of all the churches, by which his 
Apostleship has deigned to order that Dioscorus, the Arch- 
bishop of the Alexandrians, shall not sit in the Council, but 
may be admitted as a hearer." Evagrius, b. 2, c. 4, tells us 
how the Synod obeyed. " There were present in the Council, 
the bishops Paschasinus and Lucentius, Vicars of Leo ; 
also Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, to whose number were 
added the chief senators, to whom the Vicars of Leo declared 
that Dioscorus should not sit with them in the Council, as so 
it had been decreed by their bishop Leo ; that if it were not 
so observed, they would go out of the church. Which when 
they had said, and by order of the senate Dioscorus had 
been placed, etc." But to come nearer to the point, why 
should the fathers of Chalcedon have wished to subject the 
epistle of Leo to the crucial test, when already, thoughout 
the world, it had been regarded as definitive ? Not only in 
the East, but in the West, it was already regarded as a dec- 
laration of orthodoxy, and a subscription to it was the test 
of faith. Thus, we find the emperor Marcian declaring that, 
if the Pontiff could not come to the East, all the bishops 
would agree with what he had defined ; we hear the bishops 
of Gaul (Ballerini, epist. 68) designating the epistle as one 
approved of by the whole Church ; we see it sent to all the 
metropolitans to be subscribed by them ( act, 4, Cone. Chal- 
ced.) But let us come to the Council. In the first Action, a 
question was raised as to the faith of Flavian, and it was set- 
tled at once when the Papal legates declared that he believed 
whatever Leo proposed to be believed. Is this acquiescence 
likely on the part of men about to doubt of the criterion ? 
In the second Action, the fathers declined to frame a new ex- 
position of faith, on the ground that the Nicene, Constanti- 
nopolitan, andEphesine decrees were sufficient for Arius and 
Nestorius, and Pope Leo's epistle settled the question of 
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Eutyches. Were they about to examine the decrees of the 
three general Councils? In this session, the epistle was 
read, and these were the cries that accompanied and followed 
it : " This is the faith of the fathers, and of the Apostles- 
We all thus believe. Anathema to him who believes not 
thus. Peter has spoken through Leo. The Apostles so 
taught. Leo and Cyril! us have so taught. Why were these 
not read at Ephesus '? Dioscorus hid them." Of no avail as 
an argument against us is the delay asked for by Atticus of 
Nicopolis and a few others, for we read in the records, " Let 
the session be deferred five days, that those who doubt may 
be taught. All the bishops exclaimed, 'We believe thus. As 
Leo believes, so do w r e. We have already subscribed.' ' In 
the fourth Action, the legates declared that '* the letters of 
the Most Blessed and Apostolic Leo, Pope of the Universal 
Church, condemning the heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
have explained what is the true faith. Similarly, therefore, 
the Holy Synod holds this faith, and follows it ; nothing can 
it add or subtract." And when some of the Egyptian bish- 
ops sought to evade an open condemnation of Eutyches, the 
Synod insisted upon their immediate subscription of the Pon- 
tiff's epistle, stigmatizing as a heretic any one refusing to 
obey. In the face of all these facts, it is plain that the fath- 
ers of the Council of Chalcedon, from the very beginning, re- 
spected Pope St. Leo's epistle as a certain rule of faith. 

Alexandre agrees with Bossuet in finding a proof of the 
superiority of a Council over the Boman Pontiff in the fact 
that Pope Leo allowed the cause of Dioscorus to be treated 
at Ephesus and at Chalcedon, even though he had issued his 
Dogmatic Epistle. And he adduces the testimony of the 
Pope himself to show that he believed in this superiority; 
for in his Synodical Epistle to the fathers at Ephesus, St. 
Leo says that the emperor wished for a Council, " in order 
that, by a fuller judgment, every error might be swept away."' 
But we have already seen that the Pope told Flavian that 
the affair " needed no treatment whatever by a Synod;" that 
he told Theodosius that ' for reasonable causes he should 
refrain from calling a Synod ;" we have heard St. Peter 
Chrysologus advising Eutyches to obediently attend to what 
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the Boman Pontiff would write, because "the Blessed Peter 
shows to seekers the true faith." If, in the face of all 
this, at the request of the emperor, a Conucil w;is called, 
the Poutiff so permitted, not because he thought an cecu- 
menical Synod superior to himself, but to repress the con- 
tumacy of the heretics, by leaving them no possible excuse 
for their obstinacy. Indeed, asks Eoncaglia (1), in treating 
of this objection of Bossuet, who ever heard an inferior 
judge declare that a superior tribunal was supererogatory 
in his regard '? And yet, in the supposition of Bossuet, 
such would have been the presumption of St. Leo. Again, 
in his epistle to the fathers at Nica3a (afterwards at Chal- 
cedon) the Pontiff forbade any disputation upon faith, be- 
cause he had already, in his epistle to Flavian, fully ex- 
plained what was to be believed. Writing this, could he 
have dreamed of a critical examination of his letter? St. 
Leo assented to the holding of a General Council, concludes 
Eoncaglia, but in it he was to be dominant ; what he 
desired, was to be done ; disputes were to be avoided, and 
his Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian was to be the rule of faith 
in the matter of Eutychianism. But, it is urged, be all this 
as it may, the Chalcedon fathers did, nevertheless, institute 
a judicial inquisition into the letter to Flavian, for the 
method of subscription adopted by the prelates can be un- 
derstood in no other supposition. Having read the letter, 
and found it concordant with the doctrines of the first 
two (Ecumenical Councils, the bishops signed their names 
in this guise : " It agrees, and I have subscribed ;" " Hav- 
ing found it to agree, I have subscribed ;*' " Persuaded 
that it agrees in all, I signed." These subscriptions are 
certainly sufficiently formal, but they do not necessarily in- 
dicate that their authors had held a judicial, rather than 
an informatory. examination of the document, Besides, 
many of these subscribers had long before assented to this 
epistle as tr a test of their orthodoxy ; why, then, should 
they now inquire into its value ? But let us look a little 
closely into the Acts of the Council. In the fourth Action, 
when the Apostolic legates declared that the Epistle of 

(1) Animadversion* on Alexandre's 12£/t Dissertation, 5(/i Century; § 3. 
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Pope Leo contained the true faith, and that the Synod 
" could not add nor subtract from it," the bishops exclaim- 
ed, " We all thus believe ; so we were baptized, so we bap- 
tize." And this declaration as to not adding to, nor sub- 
tracting from, the letter, was made before its comparison 
with the doctrine of Nice and Ephesus. When, therefore, 
they afterwards approved of the document, they did so, not 
because anything was wanting to render it irrefragable, 
but that they might show that they acknowledged in it an 
authoritative teaching as to the Incarnation of our Lord. 
That this is the proper view to take of their action, is made 
manifest by what followed in the fifth Action. The fathers 
had framed a Profession of Faith, and cried out that he was 
a heretic who would not sign it. But the legates protested 
that it was not proper, and demanded that it should be 
amended, so as to be thoroughly consonant with the Epis- 
tle of the Pontiff, saying, " If it does not agree with the 
letter of the Apostolic and Most Blessed Pope Leo, order 
a rescript to be given to us, that we may return ; and there 
let the Synod be completed." The bishops yielded, thereby 
showing that they held no heterodox notions as to the re- 
formability of a Papal decree by a General Council, and 
that their examination of the Epistle to Flavian was merely 
for a better understanding of its contents. 

The defenders of the doctrine that a General Council is 
superior to the Roman Pontiff bring forward another testi- 
mony to their theory from Pope St. Leo. In a letter (No. 
120) to Theodoret, written after the Council of Chalcedon, 
the Pontiff thus alludes to his Epistle to Flavian. " When 
certain persons, incited by the author of dissension, entered 
upon a war of contradiction, there came about a greater 

good from the Dispenser of all good things the 

truth itself more clearly shines forth, and is more firmly 
held, when, that which faith has first taught, an examina- 
tion afterwards confirms. The value of the sacerdotal 
office is really resplendent, when the authority of superiors 
is so respected, that in nothing appears diminished the 
liberty of inferiors." According to our opponents, the Pon- 
tiff hers acknowledges that after his Epistle had been com- 
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municated to the bishops of Chalcedou, doubt was yet 
legitimate, and that an examination was held upon its con- 
tents which resulted in its confirmation. This objection 
has already been, at least implicitly, answered. Do its pro- 
pounders think that St. Leo had forgotten his instructions 
to his legates, that nothing written in the letter to Flavian 
should be questioned in the Synod ? But looking into this 
letter to Theodoret, we find the Pontiff affirming that the 
Lord Himself had defined the truth in his Epistle to Flavi- 
an. Did he believe that there was any deficiency of author- 
ity in the definition by God ? We hear that the doubts al- 
luded to were incited by the demon, and this certainly 
shows there was no foundation for them. And of what 
nature was this examination, which " confirmed " the 
teaching of the Pope ? The approbation of others does not 
necessarily imply their superiority. In this very matter of 
the authority of Councils, St. Chrysostom (Itom. 52) holds 
that the consent of the world confirmed the decrees of 
Nice, but were those decrees fallible until that asseut was 
given ? Facundus (b. 7) says that antiquity added weight 
to the Council of Ephesns. And the Council of Chalcedon 
itself, an assemblage of 600 bishops, presided over by the 
legates of the Holy See, underwent " confirmation " and 
" approbation," by order of the emperor Leo, and not only 
at the hands of bishops, but from such monks as were com- 
spicuous for sanctity (1). It will be said that these prelates 
onl} r gave a testimony as to their faith, when they " exam- 
ined " and signed the decrees of Chalcedon. And just so, 
we answer, did the fathers of Chalcedon, when they " ex- 
amined " and signed the Pontifical Epistle to Flavian. 

(i) Lxberatcs; c. 14. Facc.vdds ; b. IS. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ACACIAN SCHISM. 

The seeds of the great Greek schism of the 9th century 
were sown several centuries before the baneful crop finally 
matured, and bore its poisonous fruit. If a mistaken idea 
of one's own dignity is often dangerous to the individual man, 
it is just as dangerous to a community whose leaders foster 
that spirit for the gratification of their own ambition. When 
the clergy, and through them the people of Constantinople, 
clamored for an ecclesiastical recognition of the dignity of 
"the younger Eome," their consciences certainly acquitted 
them of any designs on the peace of Christendom. But 
when they had obtained that recognition ; when, in spite of 
the repugnance of far-seeing Home, their bishop had been 
accorded an ecclesiastical rank above that of the venerable 
sees of Alexandria and Antioch ; they but too often found that 
the newly-acquired pre-eminence was only an excitant to an 
appetite appeasable only by universal domination. At the 
time of which we are about to treat, the successor of the 
humble suffragan of Heraclea had not yet dared to claim 
the style of " universal patriarch," but he often exhibited an 
arrogance which caused the other patriarchs to chafe, and 
rendered the Supreme Pontiff chary of contributing in any 
way to his vanity. Under the Providence of God, it was 
only because the Byzantine empire was not yet sufficiently 
corrupt to give him the opportunity, that Acacius did not 
anticipate the work of Photius. As it was, he succeeded in 
inaugurating a schism which desolated the East for thirty- 
seven years. A sketch of the political history of the time 
will be necessary, that the reader may understand the full 
significance of the events which we are about to relate. 

Upon the death of the emperor Marcian in the year 457, 
a military tribune named Leo, a Thracian by birth, was 
proclaimed his successor by the army; and, through the exer- 
tions of two powerful patricians, Aspar, and his son Arda- 

34A 
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bums, the senate confirmed him in the dignity. Leo was a 
firm Catholic, and hence, from the beginning of his reign, he 
insisted upon an exact observance of the decrees of Chalce- 
don, which the Eutychiaus used to evade in every possible 
manner. In the year 4GS, having concerted measures with 
the "Western emperor, Anthymius, for the repression of 
Genseric the Vandal, he despatched a fleet to Africa under 
the command of Basiliscus, his brother-in-law. Through 
the cowardice of Basiliscus, the expedition failed, and the 
leader paid the penalty in exile. In the meantime, Aspar, 
to whom in a measure Leo owed his throne, had become 
hostile to his cause, and to oppose him, the emperor raised 
an Isaurian general named Zeno to the consulate, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. But the inferiority of Zeno 
soon forced Leo to seek a reconciliation with Aspar, and he 
fulfilled his promise to make Ardaburus Caosar. However, 
in a short time he put both father and son to death for con- 
spiracy. Leo died in 474, leaving as successor, a five-year 
old grandson, Leo II., son of Zeno by the princess Ariadne. 
Zeno became regent, and the imperial child dying, he 
donned the purple. But Basiliscus, the cowardly brother- 
in-law of Leo I., now came to the front, and in the year 475 (1) 
he mounted the throne. Looking around for friends to 
secure his precarious tenure of power, he thoiight he might 
rely upon the Eutychians, if he could bind them with ties of 
gratitude. He therefore issued an Encyclical, in which he 
presumed to abrogate the decrees of the Council of Chalce- 
don, and many bishops subscribed to it. Acacius, bishop 
of Constantinople, now came forward as the champion of the 
Church. But the event proved that he was incited, not by 
a pure zeal for religion, but by inordinate ambition. Among 
the canons of Chalcedon, as we have seen, was the famous 
28th, giving to the "younger Borne" the second place in the 
hierarchy. Were this canon abrogated, Acacius would be 
indeed humbled, and to save it, he now posed as the stren- 
uous defender of all the decrees. That we are guilty of no 
injustice to Acacius in den}'ing that he respected all the 

(1) So holds Mnratori ; l'agi assigns the rebellion to the year 47G. But there are many laws 
extant which were promulgated by Zeno in 470 : therefore, he had recovered his crowD 
in tha; year. 
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religious decrees of Chalcedon, is fully proved by his satis- 
faction with the edict which Basiliscus afterwards issued, in 
which, while revoking the Encyclical, that emperor says 
nothing about the honor due to the religious enactments of 
the fourth Council, but is very precise about the restoration 
to Acacius of his suffragan dioceses. 

When Acacius saw that the newly born dignity of his see 
was endangered, he used all his influence to excite resistance 
to the Encyclical. He doffed the brilliant robes of his office 
and appeared only in garments of sombre color ; his episco- 
pal throne, and even the altar, were draped in mourning. 
The people, who were, as a rule, thoroughly orthodox, were 
soon on the verge of sedition. They persuaded the mystic, 
Daniel the Stylite, to come down from his column, and to 
preach in the capital ; he denounced all manner of evils to the 
tyrant, and produced such an impression that finally Basi- 
liscus yielded. Throwing himself at the feet of the ascetic, 
he implored pardon, recalled the Encyclical, and confirmed 
the patriarchal privileges of Constantinople. But his retreat 
was of no avail. Zeno returned from his exile in Isauria, 
and though Basiliscus tried hard to win over the Catholics 
to his side, he was soon deposed and sent into Cappadocia 
to die of starvation. Acacius had now gained his point ; it 
remains to be seen how his true character showed itself in 
his relations with the dissensions which were at this time 
rending the churches of Alexandria and Antioch. A retro- 
spect is now necessary. 

When Dioscorus was deposed from the see of Alexandria, 
Proterius was elected to fill the vacancy. But many of the 
people still clamored for Dioscorus, and so violent were 
they in their demonstrations, that Proterius was forced to 
employ a military guard for his protection. Shortly aftei 
his accession, Proterius condemned a certain Timothy 
iElurus, and a deacon called Peter Moggus, who, out of 
sympathy for the deposed Dioscorus, refused to obey the 
new bishop. When the news of the death of the emper- 
or Marcian arrived in Egypt, the Eutychians thought it 
safe to invade the patriarchal see. During the festivities 
of Holy Week of the year 457, a ferocious horde entered 
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Alexandria, broke into the baptistery of the church whither 
the bishop had fled, barbarously killed him, burned his 
body, and scattered his ashes to the winds. Some of them 
went so far as to devour portions of the burnt flesh (1). 
Leo I. had now become emperor, and the Alexandrian clergy 
besought him to punish the murder of Proterius, and to 
expel Timothy iElurus, whom the heretics had thrust into 
the patriarchal chair. The Eutychians also had recourse 
to the throne, announcing that they received the Councils 
of Nice and Ephesus, but repudiating that of Chalcedon, 
and demanding the confirmation of Timothy iElurus. Leo 
referred the question to Anatolius of Constantinople, who 
held a Synod of all the bishops then in the capital, and vin- 
dicated the Council of Chalcedon, and condemned Timothy. 
Anatolius sent an account of his action to Pope St. Leo, 
and this Pontiff wrote several letters to the emperor, urging 
him not to grant the demands of the Eutychians, who wished 
for another General Council to reconsider the decrees of 
Chalcedon. The emperor at length put a temporary end 
to the Alexandrian troubles by exiling Timothy to the Cher- 
sonese. Another Timothy, called Salophaciolus, was now 
legitimately elected to the see of Alexandria, and ruled in 
comparative peace until the year 461, when Timothy iElurus 
reappeared, and the lawful bishop was expelled by the 
Eutychians. When Pope Simplicius heard of these events, 
he wrote to Acacius, and made him Apostolic legate, that he 
might the more efficaciously labor for the expulsion of 
iElurus, and for the denial of the demand of the heretics 
for another Council. iElurus finally poisoned himself, in 
the year 478, and the Eutychians replaced him with Peter 
Moggus. The latter was expelled from the see by order of 
Zeno, and the legitimate bishop, Timothy Salophaciolus, 
restored. Upon his death in the year 482, Timothy was 
succeeded by John Talaja, but this prelate was opposed by 
Zeno, incited by Acacius, whose anger had been aroused 
against Talaja, because he had not been formerly notified of 
the election. Talaja had written to the Pope and the patri- 
arch Calendion of Antioch. and his omission of a notice to 
(1) Evagrics : b. 2, c. 8. 
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Constantinople, certainly appeared to indicate, in the mind 
of Acacius, that he agreed with Eome in rejecting the fam- 
ous 28th canon of Chalcedon. Acacius now suggested to 
Zeno that it would be a good thing, in the interests of peace, 
to restore Peter Moggus to Alexandria, as he was in reality 
acceptable to all, and would readily support the Hcnoticon 
which Zeno had just issued (1). John Talaja was therefore 
deposed, and Peter seated in his place. In answering the 
letters informing him of the state of affairs, Pope Siinplic- 
ius said that, in consequence of the serious allegations 
brought against Talaja (2), he had not yet sent him com- 
municatory letters, but that he was astonished at the res- 
toration of so pronounced a heretic as Peter Moggus ; he 
would not restore Moggus to communion, even though he 
now professed the true faith, until he had done penance 
for his sins (3). In the year 483, Talaja appealed to Pope 
Simplicius, and the Pontiff wrote in his favor to Acacius. 
But this arrogant prelate would not forgive Talaja s seeming 
disrespect to his superior dignity. Pope Felix III., however, 
made Talaja bishop of Nola, which diocese he ruled for many 
years. Peter Moggus finally anathematized the decrees of 
Chalcedon and the Dogmatic Epistle of St. Leo, and fiercely 
persecuted the Catholics ; notwithstanding which, Acacius 
persevered in his communion. 

Having seen how Acacius conducted himself in reference 
to the dissensions of Alexandria, we will now give a brief 
sketch of his connection with an equally miserable condition 
of things in Antioch. One of the intimate friends of Zeno, 
at the time he was consul under the emperor Leo, was a 
certain priest named Peter, who was also surnamed Fullo, 
he having followed the fuller's craft while he was a monk. 
Settling in Antioch, Fullo began to preach the heresy of 
the Theopaschites, teaching, that is, that in the Crucifixion, 
the Divinity was affixed to the cross and placed in the 
sepulchre. Martyrius, the bishop, complained of him to 

(1) This edict was suggested to Zeno by Acacius as a " unitive " measure, biit it injured 
the Church very much, inasmuch as, while it condemned Nestorius and Eutyches, and ap 
proved the twelve Chapters of St. Cyril, it was silent as to Dioscorus, and said nothing abou* 
St. Leo's Dogmatic Epistle and the'Chaleedon Definition of Faith. 

(2) Acacius had charged him with violating an oath, taken never to accept the see of Alex- 
andria ; also with having obtained his election by bribery. (3) Epist. 17 
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the emperor Leo, and that prince issued a decree prohibit- 
ing any monk from disputing on religious matters before 
the people. At length, Martyrius was exhausted by the 
tumults and seditions, which, under the protection of Zeno, 
the rebel continued to excite, and abdicated his see, saying, 
"I renounce a clergy without morals, a rebellious people, 
and a contaminated church ; having preserved, in the mean- 
time, my own sacerdotal dignity " (1). Fullo now seized 
the episcopal chair, but was soon deposed bj 7- a Synod, and 
exiled to the desert by Leo. Julian was elected to fill the 
vacancy, but when Basiliscus came to power, he ordered 
the restoration of Fullo, which caused Julian to die of 
grief. One of the first episcopal acts of Fullo was to con- 
secrate a man very much like himself, a certain John, al- 
ready under a Synodal censure, as bishop of Apame. 
But his people not receiving him, John was resolved to be 
a bishop somewhere, so he rose against Fullo, deposed him, 
and for three months was satisfied. But he was soon de- 
posed by a provincial Synod, and Stephen was elected. In 
the year 479, this bishop fell under the murderous hands of 
a number of Eutychian schoolboys, who dispatched him with 
their sharpened writing reeds. Upon the election of 
Stephen " the Younger," Zeno (now emperor) sent his old 
friend Fullo into exile in Pontus. In three years' time, the 
see of Antioch was again vacant, and Calendion became 
bishop. And now Acacius had another opportunity to 
show the spirit that animated him. In the year 484, he 
presumed to depose Calendion, ostensibly because he was 
unfaithful to the emperor, but really because he held com- 
munion with Pope Felix and John Talaja. Acacius then 
brought out of exile the famous Peter Fullo, and restored 
him to his usurped see. 

Having read this sketch of the iniquities of Acacius, the 
reader will not be surprised to hear that immediately upon 
the receipt of the news of the restoration of Fullo, Pope 
Felix III. held a Synod of 43 bishops,in which Acacius,Fullo, 
and Moggus were solemnly condemned. The sentence was 
made known at Constantinople by Tutus, " Defender" of 

(1) Liberatcs ; Breviary, c. 18. 
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the Koman Church, and secretly affixed to th& pallium of 
Acacius while at the foot of the altar, by some unknown, 
monk. Supported by the friendship of the imperial oourt, 
Acacius exercised his ministry until his death, which occurred 
in the year 488. But the schism did not cease with him. 
His successor, Fravitas, sent Synodical letters to Peter Mog- 
gus, asserting that he did not communicate with the Roman 
Pontiff; he sent others to Pope Felix III., saying that he 
held aloof from Moggus. "Which was truth, and which a 
lie, matters little ; it is certain that he refused to remove the 
name of Acacius from the dyptichs, and thereby entailed up- 
on himself the loss of communion with Felix. After a three 
months' rule, Fravitas died, and was succeeded by Euphem- 
ius, who would not communicate with Moggus, restored 
the name of Felix to the dyptichs, and held a lengthy cor- 
respondence with that Pontiff, and with Gelasius, but as he 
"feared" to erase the name of Acacius from the Ecclesias- 
tical Tables, he never attained to communion with Borne. 
After Euphemius, came Macedon,a prelate of orthodox faith 
and of pure life. He- incurred the enmity of the court by 
his inflexibility, and the emperor Anastasius induced some 
children to accuse him of immorality, and then sent him 
into exile. About the year 514, serious attempts were ini- 
tiated to reconcile the church of Constantinople with the 
Holy See, and they came from the Eastern emperor, moved 
by fear of a certain "Master of the Soldiery," Yitalian, who 
had drawn the sword in the cause of the faith. When An- 
astasius felt himself driven to the wall by Yitalian, he wrote 
to Pope Hormisdas, referring all questions of faith and the 
causes of all the exiled bishops to the Pontiff, and asking 
for a Council to restore peace to the Church. Hormisdas 
sent four legates to the capital, with instructions not to ac- 
cord ecclesiastical communion to the Oriental prelates or to 
the emperor, unless they subscribed to the faith of Chalce- 
don, and to the epistles of St. Leo against Nestorius, Eutyches, 
and Dioscorus. He also enjoined an explicit condemnation 
of Acacius and Peter Moggus, called the causes of all exiled 
bishops to the Apostolic See, and ordered the immediate 
restoration of all exiled orthodox prelates to their sees. Hor- 
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misdas also promised the emperor that ho would attend the 
coming Council, waiving the rule of the Roman Pontiffs 
never to attend Oriental Synods unless by means of their 
legates. Atlmnasius dismissed the Papal legates, saying 
that while he condemned the ptrsons and dogmas of Nestor- 
ius and Eutyches, and received the faith of Chalcedon, yet 
he could not accede to the condemnation of Acacius, for fear 
of scandalizing the Eastern churches; he hoped,however, that 
a future Council would settle everything. Hormisdas re- 
peated his efforts for peace in the following year, but the 
arrogant emperor replied, " We can bear being injured, but 
not bein« ordered." In the year 518, the emperor Justin (the 
Elder) wrote to Pope Hormisdas, asking him to send legates 
to Constantinople, to finally reconcile that see with that of 
Peter. Accordingly, in 518, five Papal legates received the 
signatures of John, bishop of Constantinople, and of the em- 
peror, to a formula of faith sent by the Pontiff. The con- 
demnation of Acacius was accepted, and thus an end was 
put to the schism. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

the Palmaris synod, and the cause of pope symmachus. 

Pope Symmachus, a Sardinian by birth, and, at the time 
of his election, archdeacon of Sumana, ascended the Papal 
chair on Nov. 22, 498. Italy was at that time dominated by 
Theodoric the Goth, who having been sent in 488 by the 
emperor Zeno to crush Odoacer, had founded the line of 
Gothic kings which was to rule the peninsula until 553, when 
Navses would restore it to the empire. On the very day 
that Symmachus undertook the government of the Church, 
a grievous schism was inaugurated in Rome by the consecra- 
tion of an anti-Pope, Laurence, of the title of St. Praxedes, 
whose election by a faction of malcontents had been pro- 
cured by the money of Festus, a creature of the emperor 
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Anastasius (1). Blood was shed in the streets, and Theo» 
dorio interfered, declaring that he should be regarded as. 
Pontiff, who was first elected by a majority of votes. But 
the ochism was not easily healed. Festus, aided by the 
senator Probinus, accused the Pontiff of various heavy crimes, 
and sided openly with the Laurentians. The schismatics 
went so far as to urge Theodoric to appoint a Visitor to 
Home, whose province it should be to investigate the charges 
against Symmachus. Peter, bishop of Altino, was according- 
ly sent to exercise the ungracious office of inspector into the 
doings of the Holy See, to the indignation of the Pontiff and 
the disgust of the faithful. A S} T nod was convoked by Peter 
in 501, but the Pope refused to attend it, or in any way 
countenance it. Theodoric, at this time, was devoting all 
his energies to the consolidation of his power, and, although 
an Arian, was desirous of conciliating the Romans. He 
therefore endeavored to put an end to the schism which his 
officious representatives had originated. He desired that 
another Synod should be held, and the Pontiff willingly 
co-operated. The first session was celebrated (502) in the 
Julian Basilica ; the second in that of the Holy Cross ; and 
the third in the vestibule of St. Peter's, the entrance to 
which, being designated as palmaris (excellent), has given its 
name to the whole Synod. Immediately upon entering the 
Council, Symmachus gave thanks to Theodoric for having 
furthered the meeting, and openly declared that it had been 
called by the Pontiff's own desire. In the first session, it 
was shown that the schismatics had been guilty of violence 
towards Symmachus, and had wounded many of his attend- 
ant clergy. When the Synod referred this crime to the 
cognizance of Theodoric, that Arian monarch gave an example 
to Catholic soverigns as to their duty in treating ecclesiasti- 
cal causes : "It was for the discretion of the Synod to pre- 
scribe what should be done in an affair of such moment ; and 

(1) Pope Anastasius II., the predecessor of Symmachus, had sent legates to the emperor An. 
astasius, to induce him to abandou the cause of the Acacians. At the same time with the 
legates, there arrived at Constantinople, a messenger from Theodoric, in the person of the 
patrician Festus. This nobleman persuaded the emperor that he could procure from Pope 
Anastasius a subscription to Zeno's Henoticon; hence the legates failed in their mission. 
But when Festus came to Rome to carry out his design, he found that another Pontiff, and 
one whom he could not hope to influence, was on the throne. He looked around for an in- 
strument and selected Laurence. 
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for the sake of reverence to it, the king had nothing to do 
with ecclesiastical affairs. He committed to the will of the 
bishops, to decide what was the more useful, whether to attend 
to the affair in question, or not; provided that the venerable 
Council arranged that peace should be enjoyed by all Chris- 
tians in the Eoman city." The Synod then decreed that the 
cause of Symmachus should be referred to the divine judg- 
ment ; that he should be regarded as pure of crime, and in- 
nocent of the charges brought against him ; that he should 
enj'03' all the rights of the Supreme Pontificate, in and out- 
side of the city. As to the schismatic clergy, it was resolved 
that they should, in mercy, be allowed to retain their bene- 
fices, if they gave satisfaction to the Pontiff ; if any of them 
should presume to officiate, without the Papal sanction, they 
should abide by the canonical penalties. The schismatics did 
not submit to the decrees of the Palmar is Synod ; they 
sought to bring it into contempt by distributing among the 
people copies of an inflammatory circular entitled "Against 
the Synod of Unbefitting Absolution." To counteract this 
document, Ennodius, a deacon of Ticino, wrote an" Apology" 
for the Synod ; and in another council, held in 503, the 
fathers decreed that the said writing should be regarded 
as possessing Synodical authority (1). 

Launoy (2) adduces the history of this Palmar is Synod to 

In this 5th Symmaehian synod, the Pontiff excommunicated the emperor Anastrains, as 
an Acacian schismatic, and as a communicant with the heretical enemies of the Cjuucil of 
Chalcedon. Rendered furious by this apostolic act, Anastasius published a diatrioe against 
Symmachus, in which, among other injuries, the Pope was styled a Manichean. In answer, 
Symmachus wrote an Apologetic Epistle, in which occur the following note wor. ii y passages: 
" You say that, the Senate couspiring with me, I have excommunicated you. L indeed have 
so done, but have only followed the reasonable example of my predecessors. We have ex- 
communicated Acacius, not you ; if you recede from Acacius, you will not partake of his ex- 
communication. Have nothing to do with his excommunication, and then you will not be 
excommunicated by as ; if you Q miite yourself with him, you are excoinmunivated by your- 
self, not by us Let us compare the honor of the emperor with that of ihe Pontiff ; the 

former is as far from the latter, as are the human affairs, which the emperor directs, from 
the divine, over whieh the Pontiff presides. You, emperor, receive baptism from the Pon- 
tiff ; from him you receive the sacraments, you ask his prayers and bog bis blessing, and 
beseech absolution. You administer human affairs, he dispenses divine things to you .... 
Perhaps you will retort that we should be subject to all the powers that be. We do Indeed 

accord to every power its due resneet, and until it raises its will against Unit of God 

Do you defer to God in us, and we shall defer to God in you. But if you do not defer to God, 
you cannot use His privilege, whose laws you despise." The student of Liturgy will note 
that it was this Synod which decreed that the " Glory to God on High," Instead of being 
sung ouly at the nocturnal Mass of Christmas, should he sung on all Sundays and Feasts of 
Martyrs. Some authors have ascribed this Hymn to Pope Symmachus, but we know that It 
already existed in the time of St. Athanasius. See the latter's book on Holy Virginity. 

('■!) As we will frequently, during the course of our work, have occasion to combat the views 
of this eccentric writer, it may be well to note the opinion which Reiser, a famous Protes- 
tant author of his day, entertained of him. In a work published at Amsterdam In 16^5. en- 
titled, " John Launoy. a Witness and Confessor of Evangellco-Cathollc (f. e., Lutheran! 
Truth," we are told that he was a " doctor of the Sorboune, justly celebrated among his 
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prove that a Koman Pontiff may be cited for judgment in an 
episcopal Council. The fathers of this Synod, however, were 
of a different opinion. In the Acts, we read that the bish- 
ops of Venice, .ZEnrilia, and Tuscany, met Theodoric at Ka- 
venna, on their way to Rome, and asked why they should 
be compelled, in their old age, to make such a journey. 
" The aforesaid most pious king answered that many horrid 
reports had reached him concerning the actions of Pope 
Symmachus, and that a Synod ought to judge as to the truth 
of the hostile accusations. The aforesaid bishops suggested 
that he who was accused ought to convoke the Synod, know- 
ing that the merit and principality of the Apostle Peter had 
first given him a singular power over the churches, and that 
afterwards, following the commands of the Lord, the author- 
ity of venerable Councils had recognized it ; nor ivas it in any 
way shown that the bishop of the aforesaid See was sul/ject to the 
judgment of his inferiors. But the most powerful prince signi- 
fied that the Pope himself had shown, by his letters, his con- 
sent to a convocation of the Synod. His Gentleness was 
then requested to furnish the letters sent by the Pontiff, 
and he ordered that they should be given without delay." 
To escape the force of this testimony, Launoy replies that 
by the term "inferiors " in the cited Acts, we are not obliged 
to' understand the bishops of the Church. Symmachus him- 
self, as well as his predecessors, designated the bishops as 
his brethren, colleagues, co-ministers, fellow-priests, and 
brother-bishops. Symmachus, insists Launoy, was so far 
from thinking that the bishops were his inferiors, that he 
wrote (1) : " As in the Trinity there is a one and individual 
power, so, among the various bishops, there is but one priest- 
hood." Again, the bishops of the Roman Synod did not say 
to Symmachus : " We are not your judges ; judge you your- 
self. Like the Prophet, you can say to God : ' To Thee 
alone have I sinned.' ' On the contrary, these prelates 
heard the accusations, and pronounced judgment according 

own ; a diligent and irreconcilable enemy of the Roman Curia, and of all that is therein 
done and shamelessly taught, against Scripture and orthodox truth." In a reprint of 
Launoy's epistles, issued at Cambridge in 1689, Saywell premits a plea for the reformation 
of Anglicanism, "in which are treated the authority and use of Catholic tradition and Gen- 
eral Councils, according to the explanation of Launoy." 

(1) Epislle to jEonius of Aries. 
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to the evidence before their tribunal. But Launoy neglects 
to observe that the bishops of the Roman S} T nod show, in 
their remark to Theodoric, that they applied the term "in- 
feriors" to themselves, and not merely to the clerics, senators, 
and people. Passing by the fact that they called " inferiors " 
those whom the king wished to judge the Pontiff's cause, who 
were certainly themselves, and no others, we note that they 
assign as a reason for their assertion, the sublime dignity 
of Peter and the power over the churches given him by the 
Lord. But this power was over the bishojDS as well as over 
the priests and people, over the sheep as well as the lambs. 
"Were it otherwise, the Lord, on account of " the merit and 
principality of theApostle Peter," would not have " given 
him a singular power over the churches," but only one com- 
mon to the other bishops, and merely equal to their own. 
Nor do the words of Symmachus, which Launoy cites from 
the letter to the bishop of Aries, prove anything for the 
Gallican theory. The priesthood certainly is one, but there 
are in it, by the institution of Christ, certain grades of dig- 
nity and power, the chief of which is the Supreme Pontifi- 
cate. The conduct of Pope Symmachus in reference to the 
bishops of Aries and Vienne shows that he regarded them 
as " inferior " to himself ; when a controversy arose as to the 
relative position and privilege of these churches, he cited 
both prelates before his tribunal, jiidged the caiise, and 
ordered both to observe the decrees of Pope St. Leo (1). 
Ca3sarius of Aries regarded himself as "inferior " to Sym- 
machus, when he wrote to him: "Just as the episcopacy 
takes its source in the person of Blessed Peter the Apostle, 
so it is needful that your Holiness should clearly indicate, 
by appropriate regulations, what each church should ob- 
serve." The Oriental schismatics regarded themselves as 
" inferior " to the Pontiff, when, begging him to dissolve the 
excommunication which, as followers of Acacius, they had 
incurred, they declared : "Not only the power of binding is 
given you, but also, that you may imitate the Master, the 

power of loosing wherefore, we beseech you to 

cancel our later sentence, as Christ our Saviour and 

<1) EpiM.2and9. 
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Leader cancelled the old one on the cross." Nor is the 
equality of the bishops with the Pontiff demonstrated by the 
judgment on Symmachus pronounced in the Roman Synod. 
For it is clearly shown in the Acts that the prelates did not 
judge until they were convinced of the consent of the Pope 
to such action. The mind of the bishops is fully illustrated 
in the Apology of Ennodius of Ticino, to which they gave 
Synodical authority : " God wished the causes of other men 
to be decided by men ; but He reserved to His own tribu- 
nal, without question, the Ruler of this See To one 

only was it said ' Thou art Peter,' &c. By the voice of the 
holy Pontiffs the dignity of this See is made venerable 
throughout the world ; for wherever there are any faithful, 
there submission to it is practised, and it is called the Head 
of the whole body. It seems to me that to this (dignity) 
refers the saying of the Prophet : ' If this is humbled, to 
what help can you recur ? ' ' That the mind of the bishops, 
in this matter, was the same as that of Ennodius, is shown 
by the Acts of the Fifth Synod, in which action was taken 
against those who contemned the Palmaris Synod. The pre- 
lates decreed : " 'Let the book be brought before us,and in our 
presence read and approved, which was written with Synodal 
authority by Ennodius, against those who presumed to mut- 
ter against the 4th Synod.' Which having been read, and 
unanimously approved, the Holy Synod said : 'Let these be pre- 
served for future times, and let them be observed by every 
one, and in every point. Let this book be regarded by all 
as entirely Synodical, and let it be placed between the Actions 
of our Fourth and those of our Fifth Synod ; and let it be 
held the same as the Decrees of these Synods, because it 
has been written and approved by the Synodical authority.' 
To which things the thrice Blessed Pope replied : ' Let it 
be done according to the will of you all,. and as you judge ; 
let the book have Apostolic authority, and let it be placed, 
as you say, among the Apostolic Decrees, and let it be held 
by all as are held the other Apostolic Decrees.' " 

That the bishops of those days were fully persuaded that 
the Supreme Pontiff was not amenable to their tribunal, is 
also indicated by the manner in which the prelates of Gaul 
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received the news of the celebration of the Palmaris Synod. 
Perhaps they did not know that Syinmachus had given his 
consent to the holding of the assembly, but, at any rate, the 
following complaining letter was sent, in their name, by 
Avitus of Vienne, to the senators Faust and Syinmachus : 
" While we were anxious and fearful for the cause of the 
Roman Church, feeling that our State tottered when its 
Head was attacked, .... there was brought to us a copy of 
a sacerdotal decree, which the bishops of Italy, assembled 
in the City, had issued concerning Pope Syinmachus. Al- 
though the assent of a large and reverend Synod rendered 
this constitution worth}' of observation, we nevertheless 
knew that Pope Sj'ininachus, if he had been accused in the 
world, ought to have received consolation from his fellow- 
priests, rather than judgment we cannot easily un- 
derstand with what reason or law a superior is judged by 

his inferiors the same venerable Synod reserved for 

divine examination the cause which, saving the reverence 

due to it, it had rashly undertaken Which being 

known, I, a Roman senator and a Christian bishop, do 

solemnly call upon you that you do not less respect 

the See of Peter in your Church l than you do the height of 

power in the City If anything weakens in other 

priests, it may be strengthened. But if the Pope of Rome is 
called into question, not merely a bishop, but the episcopate, 

seems to totter He who governs the fold of the Lord 

will give an account of his care of the lambs entrusted to 
him ; for the rest, it is not the province of the flock to terrify 
the shepherd, but of the Judge." 

But why, it ma}- be asked, did Pope Syinmachus allow 
his case to be submitted to the Palmaris Synod, if he did 
not recognize its authority in the premises ? Simply be- 
cause, in certain circumstances, it may become the duty 
of a person high in authority to see that no stain is inflicted 
upon his character ; to guard against any loss of reputation 
which would render his rule less efficacious ; to provide, in 
fine, against an} r scandalizing of the weak. Thus, more than 
once have Roman Pontiffs wished even the emperors to attest 
their innocence of crimes imputed to them. St. Sylvester, 
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accused of sacrilege, referred his cause to the tribunal of 
Constantine. St. Damasus, in similar circumstances, laid 
his case before Gratian. We read in the Book of Lives of the 
Pontiffs that Pelagius I. wished to vindicate himself, before 
the people, of the charge of having conspired against the life 
of Pope Vigilius. Anastasius tells us, in the Life of Leo III., 
that the Pontiff brought together a large number of bishops 
and abbots, both Romans and Gauls, in the church of St. 
Peter, to certify to his innocence of certain crimes laid a\> 
his door ; that the prelates declared : " We do not dare to 
judge the Apostolic See, which is the head of all the churches 
of God. For by it, and by its Yicar,we are all judged; it, how- 
ever, is judged by no one. Such has been the ancient custom." 
The spirit which animated the Roman Pontiffs, when they 
sometimes permitted their actions to be discussed by their 
inferiors, was well illustrated by St. Gregory the Great (1) : 
Certainly Peter had received the power of the heavenly king- 
dom, that whatever he should bind on earth, &c . . . . And 
because he had entered unto the Gentile Cornelius, having" 
been impelled by the Spirit to do so, the faithful took issue 
with him. Nevertheless, this same prince of the Apostles, 
did not answer the complaints of the faithful by appealing 
to his power, but by reason ; he explained the thing in de- 
tail. If, when he was accused by the faithful, he had 
thought only of the power which he had received over the 
Church, he could have replied that the pastor should not be 
reproved by the flock committed to his care. But had he 
alleged anything as to his power, when the faithful com- 
plained, he certainly would not have been a teacher of meek- 
ness." 

(1) Booh 9, epist. 30. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

CONTROVERSY OF THE THREE CHARTERS, AND THE FIFTH GENERAL 

COUNCIL. 

A brief sketch of the history of those personages, whose 
aberrations gave rise to this controversy, is necessary, that 
the student may grasp its bearings in an intelligent manner. 
The prime cause of the dispute, although it occurred after 
his death, was Theodore, bishop of Mopsueste in Cilicia. 
In his youth, he was a protege of St. Chrysostoin, and it 
was owing to the remonstrances and tender exhortations of 
this holy doctor, that he did not abandon his ecclesiastical 
aspirations for the allurements of a secular life (1). He 
was a man of erudition, and was very zealous against here- 
sy; indeed, he was accused of being too fond of violence in 
that matter. Yet he did not himself escape contagion, and 
he communicated the poison to Xestorius, and was also the 
prime originator of Pelagianism. It is said that he taught 
two Persons in Christ, with only a moral union between 
them ; also, that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the 
Father ; again, that original sin is not communicated to all 
men. He made a new liturgy which is used by the Nesto- 
rians of to-day. According to Lardner (2), he showed him- 
self unfavorable to the Divinity of our Lord. Some Protes- 
tant critics have affected to doubt that Theodore really 
taught Nestorianism, but the great respect of the Nestori- 
ans of all times for his memory (they honor him as a saint) 
is suspicious. Only a lew fragments of his works have 
come down to us. He died in the communion of the Church, 
but the Fifth General Council condemned his works as in- 
fected with Xestorianism. Theodoret, bishop of Cyr, in the 
province of the Euphrates (3SG-458), was also instrumental in 
giving rise to the controversy of the Three Chapters. He 
was learned and eloquent, and a voluminous writer. A 

(1) Letters of Chrysottom to " The Fallen Theodore. 

(2) Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. II., p. 399. 
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friend of Nestorius, he at first thought that this heresiarch 
merely expressed himself badly, but that his sentiments 
were orthodox. Opposed, however, to St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, whom he called an Apollinarist, he wrote against the 
Anathematisms, but afterwards recognized the mistake. He 
was cited before the Council of Chalcedon, and there he 
anathematized Nestorius, and was pronounced a Catholic. 
But unfortunately his writings against St. Cyril remained, 
and as they were composed in the heat of argument, they 
were often inaccurate in expression. Hence it was that 
these writings also were condemned by the Fifth Council. 
The third unconscious cause of much trouble was Ibas, 
bishop of Edessa, who, in a letter to a certain Persian, 
named Maris, denied that the "Word took flesh from the Vir- 
gin Mary. He also attacked St. Cyril, and defended Theodore 
and Nestorius, but, in time he also was received as a Catho- 
lic by the fathers of Chalcedon. At the period of which we 
are about to write, many bishops believed that it was nec- 
essary to condemn these three men, because the Nestori- 
ans were pretending that their works had been approved at 
Chalcedon. The Eutychians, also, on their side, were anx- 
ious to procure the condemnation of these writings, in or- 
der to check the Nestorians ; the great patron of the "Aceph- 
alous " Eutychians was Theodore of Caesarea, who assured 
the emperor that these heretics would come into the Church 
if the condemnation were effected. 

A glance at the ecclesiastical history of the time is now 
necessary. Upon the death of Pope Agapetus (536), the 
Roman clergy were influenced by the threats of Theodatus, 
king of the Goths, to raise to the Pontificate Silverius, 
a son born to Pope Hormisdas (d. 523) before he received 
orders. War was being waged between Theodatus and the 
emperor Justinian, and the Goth relied upon the fidelity of 
Silverius. Scarcely had the new Pontiff been enthroned, 
when he received from the ex-prostitute, now the empress, 
Theodora, a request to abrogate the decrees of Chalcedon 
against the Eutychians. As Silverius intrepidly refused 
her demand, the empress soon excogitated an impious 
scheme for the attainment of her end. There was residing 
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at the imperial court a certain deacon of the Roman Church, 
named Vigilius, whom Pope Agapetus had sent to Constan- 
tinople as legate. This ecclesiastic had already promised 
Theodora that if she would secure his elevation to the Pa- 
pacy, he would further her wishes in all things ; hence the 
wily woman turned now to him as a willing instrument. 
She furnished him with letters to the imperial general, Be- 
lisarius, then at Ravenna, and in them the latter was informed 
as to her designs. Proceeding to Rome, Belisarins ac- 
cused the Pontiff of a design to deliver the city to the Goths, 
seized his person by treachery (1), and sent him to Lycia. 
He finally died in the year 538, whether by the sword or 
not, is unknown. The intruder Vigilius now became the 
legitimate Pope, for the Roman clergy, anxious to avoid a 
schism, canonically elected him to the vacancy. Then was 
seen a change which certainly seemed the work of God. 
This weak and ambitious man, who had scrupled not to 
stain his priestly character while an intruder, had no soon- 
er become the true successor of St. Peter, than he became 
a model of Pontifical firmness. He wrote to Justinian, de- 
claring that he " received the four General Councils, the 
Dogmatic Epistle of St. Leo, and the Decrees of his prede- 
cessors." 

The controversy of the Three Chapters occurred during 
this Pontificate, and the following is a synopsis of its his- 
tory. Pelagius, Apostolic legate at Constantinople, during 
the Pontificate of Agapetus, and Mennas, patriarch of that 
city, had influenced the emperor Justinian to issue an edict 
against certain doctrines of Origen. This condemnation 
greatly offended Theodore, bishop of Cresarea, and he tried 
to induce the emperor to condemn three certain actions of 
the Council of Chalcedon. This Synod had received Ibas of 
Edessa and Theodoret of Cyr into communion, without any 
inquisition into their writings, and thus it seemed to approve 
of their attacks on St. Cyril, and hence, said the Eutych- 
ians, it lessened the authority of the Council of Ephe- 

(1) The Pope liad fled for safety Into the basilica of St. Sabine, and the stepson of Belisa- 
rins promised on oath that if he would grant an interview totheKeneral, his person would 
be respected. When he was seized, Sllverius was stripped of the Pontifical insignia, dressed 
as a monk, and thus thrust into exile. In a short time, Justinian ordered his restoration, 
but Belisarius delivered him to Vigilius, who exiled him to the isle of Majorca. 
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sits. It had also restored Theodore of Mopsueste. Now 
Theodore of Csesarea and the Acephali heretics saw that if 
these actions at Chalcedon were condemned, the authority 
of that Council would be greatly impaired, to their own very 
great benefit. This was the secret of the controversy ; the 
Acephali desired to bring the Council of Chalcedon into dis- 
repute. The word "Chapter," when it occurs in the title, 
and throughout the course of this dispute, means a certain act 
of the Council ; so that when the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters is spoken of, allusion is made to an annulling, so far 
as it could be effected, of the Acts of Chalcedon according 
communion to Theodore of Mopsueste, Theodoret of Cyr, and 
Ibas of Edessa. Justinian was about to issue an edict against 
the Acephali, when their secret friend, Theodore of Csesa- 
rea, influenced him to rather condemn the three actions of 
Chalcedon which alone, said Theodore, kept the Acephali 
from receiving the Council's decrees and injured the peace 
of the Church. In the year 543 was issued the imperial 
decree abrogating the three Chapters ; condemning, there- 
fore, Theodore of Mopsueste, the teacher of Nestorius, and 
the enemy of Origenism (which was the tender point of the 
Csesarean prelate); condemning also the epistle of Ibas of 
Edessa, written to Maris, and reprobating the writings of 
St. Cyril against Nestorius, while praising Theodore of 
Mopsueste ; condemning finally the writings of Theodoret 
of Cyr, which attacked the Anathematisms of Cyril and de- 
fended the person of Nestorius. Justinian sent a copy of 
his edict to each of the patriarchs for their assent and sig- 
nature. Those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
yielded to fear and subscribed ; Mennas of Constantinople 
also signed, but on condition that his act would be void if the 
Koman Pontiff should disapprove of it. Many bishops sub- 
scribed, but deposited a protest with Stephen, the Papal 
legate, to the effect that they had been compelled by threats 
of deposition (1). The emperor in vain tried to procure 
the signatures of Stephen, and of Dacius of Milan, who was 
then in the capital. Among the many bishops who refused 
to sign the edict, was Pontianus, who wrote to Justinian in 
(1) Facundus ; b. 4, c. 4. 
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a manner which showed that he well understood the animus 
of those who had prompted it : " At the close of jour epistle 
we discovered that we were expected to condemn Theodore, 
and the writings of Theodoret, and the epistle of Ibas, 
which did not a little grieve us. Their sayings have not 
reached us. And if they had come down to us, and if we 
read therein some apocryphal things against faith, we might 
surely reject those sayings, but yet we would not precipi- 
tately condemn the authors. If they were still living and 
had not retracted their errors, most justly could they be 
condemned. But now, to whom shall be cited our sentence 
of condemnation ? There is no room for correction. How- 
ever, most pious emperor, I fear lest, with the pretext of 
this condemnation, the Eutychian heresy may raise its head, 
and that while we attend to lesser matters, we may come 
into collision with a greater heresy. And why should Ave wstge 
war with the dead, when no victory can ensue from such a 
contest ? They have already stood before that Judge, from 
whom no one appeals. Through Him then, in whom you 
honor and cherish us, we beseech your Clemency, that peace 
may endure all your days, and that, while you seek the 
condemnation of the dead, you may not kill the many living 
who will disobey you, for you will be forced to account for 
it to Him who is to judge the living and the dead." 
Whether many of the responses to the imperial edict were 
so simply sublime, and to the point, as this of the noble 
Pontianus, we know not, but Justinian came to the conclu- 
sion that he would not succeed unless by meeting the uni- 
versal episcopate, face to face, in the imperial city. He 
therefore asked for a Synod, alleging the need of brin^in^ 
the Acephali back to the fold, but in reality to obtain the 
condemnation of the famous Chapters. 

Pope Yigilius, who had been as iron in his firmness in 
resisting the imperial demand, thought best to attend this' 
Synod, though it was contrary to the traditions of the Papacy 
to attend such a meeting in person, and although he hesitat- 
ed to leave his immediate flock, then in danger from the 
Gothic invader. He left the Eternal City in the year o±5, 
but remained in Sicily for a year, both because he desired 
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the Synod to be held in that island, and because he wished 
to be near Rome in case it was troubled by the barbarians. 
He arrived in Constantinople on Jan. 25, 547, and was 
worthily received by Justinian. He immediately, in spite of 
the empress Theodora's love for them, promulgated a decree 
against the Acephali (1), and suspended the patriarch 
Menna ; soon, however, at the request of Theodora, and 
owing, probably, to the saving clause which the patriarch 
had affixed to his signature to the edict, the suspension was 
revoked. In the beginning of the next year, 548, the emperor 
obtained from the Pontiff permission for a discussion upon 
the Three Chapters in a Synod of seventy bishops, but as 
there was very little harmony among the prelates, Vigilius 
reserved the question to himself, and issued a decree styled 
Judicatum. In this document, he condemned the Three 
Chapters, " saving, in all things, the respect due to the Council of 
Chalcedon," thus avoiding any reflection on the restoration 
of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, and condemning anything 
wrong in their writings. Far from being a harbinger of 
peace as PopeVigiliushadfondlyhope:l,tbis Jwcfc^wm proved 
a firebrand. Throughout the West, the Pontiff was accused 
of failing in respect to the decrees of Chalcedon, and the 
Africans went so far, in 550, as to pronounce him anathema. 
In such a state of affairs, both Pope and emperor deemed a 
General Council necessary, and letters were sent to the 
principal sees in all the provinces, convoking the Council in 
Constantinople. Very few of the "Western bishops seemed 
willing to attend, and as the Pontiff was averse to any 
decided action in their absence, a new trouble arose. In 
vain did Justinian try to persuade Vigilius to unite with 
the Eastern prelates (of whom he felt sure) in condemning 
the Three Chapters. At the suggestion of the irrepressible 
Theodore of C?esarea, the emperor issued, in 551, in his own 
name, a condemnatory edict, and ordered it to be placarded 
in various basilicas. When the Pope heard of this high- 
handed proceeding, he threatened to excommunicate all 
who would obey the edict. This action of Vigilius so en- 
raged the emperor that he ordered his arrest, and it would 
(1) St. Gregory the Great ; h. 2, epist. 36, to the Bishops of Istria. 
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have gone hard with him, had not the very soldiers refused 
to execute the imperial mandate. Justinian then solemnly 
swore to respect the person of the Pope, but there was good 
reason to distrust his sincerity, and Vigiliusfied to Chalcedon, 
and took sanctuary in the basilica of St. Euphemia. The 
constancy of the Pontiff was not unrewarded, for the emporor 
withdrew his edict, and the bishops, who had signed it, 
begged pardon for the injury " done to his Holiness and the 
Holy See." Vigilius returned to Constantinople, and re- 
newed his consent to a General Council, but providing that 
the East and theWest should be equall} r represented. The 
Council met in May, 553, with an attendance of 165 bishops, 
but the Pontiff refused to attend it, or to accredit legates to 
it, on account of the small number of Western prelates pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, the Synod proceeded to an examination 
of the Three Chapters. When the fifth session had been 
held, the Pope sent to Justinian a document containing his 
decision as to the question at issue. He had already, for 
the sake of peace, withdrawn the Judication, but this new de- 
cree, styled a Consti f utum, was essentially of the same tenor. 
He condemned the errors of Theodore of Mopsueste, but 
spared his name ; he declared that nothing should be under- 
taken in reference to Theodoret or Ibas, since the Council 
of Chalcedon had refused to pass judgment upon their writ- 
ings; he commanded finally that all should act in the matter 
of the Three Chapters in accordance with this Constitution. 
This document is dated May 14th, but it is doubtful whether 
the emperor received it before the end of the Synod, or in- 
tentionall} r suppressed it ; at all events, the seventh session 
was held on the 26tL of Ma} r , and then Justinian adduced the 
Judicatumoi Vigilius. and the anathemas pronounced against 
its opponents, as proofs that the Pope had condemned the 
Chapters. Then the Council, in its eighth session, definitively 
condemned them, in these words: "We condemn and 
anathem itize, together wjMi all other heretics who have been 
condemned and anathematized by the four aforesaid Coun- 
cils, and by the Hoi}' Catholic and Apostolic Church : The- 
odoras, who was bishop of Mopsueste, and his impious writ- 
ings ; and whatever Theodoret wickedly wrote against the 
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true faith and against the twelve Chapters of St. Cyril, and 
against the first Synod of Ephesus, and what he wrote in 
defence of Theodore, and of Nestorius. We also anathema- 
tize the impious Epistle which Ibas is said to have written 
to Maris the Persian, in which he denies that God the 
Word took flesh from the ever Virgin Mary, the holy Mother 
of God, and was made man ; and in which he calumniates 
Cyril of holy memory, who taught the truth, as like unto 
Apollinaris. . . . and defends Theodore 'and Nestorius, and 
their impious dogmas and writings. We therefore anathema- 
tize the aforesaid Three Chapters, that is, &c." Then follow 
fourteen anathematisms, and it is to be noted that in the 
twelfth, the Council condemns the name, as well as the writ- 
ings of Theodore ; but in the two last, it condemns merely 
the writings of Theodoret and Ibas. 

Pope Yigilius confirmed the 5th General Council, and 
hence it acquired the quality of cecumenicity, which, during 
its sessions, it certainly wanted, owing to the absence of 
Papal legates. Some writers have held that Vigilius at 
first refused to confirm the Synod, and was therefore exiled 
by the emperor ; that after five years he yielded. But this 
is proved false by the confirmatory epistle, which says that 
it was: " Given on the 6th of the Ides of December, in the 
27th year of the reign of our lord the ever august Justinian." 
This date is of the year 553, scarcely six months after the 
close of the Council. Again, the defenders of the Three 
Chapters are silent as to this exile, and it would have been 
an excellent argument for their cause, if they could have 
alleged that the Pontiff did not willingly and freely condemn 
them. The confirmatory decree of Yigilius was addressed 
to " Eutychius, Archbishop of Constantinople, and the en- 
tire previous Holy Synod," and reads as follows : "If 
wisdom requires that what is (justly) complained of, should 
be withdrawn, and we ought not to be ashamed to publish 
that which an after-study of the truth shows to have been 
omitted in the beginning, how much more proper is it to 
follow such a course in ecclesiastical discussions ? Espec- 
ially since the fathers, and notably the Blessed Augustine, 
who excelled in the study of Scripture and was a master in 
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Roman eloquence,re vised his writings and corrected his .sw- 
ings, supplying that which he hail omitted and afterwards 
discovered. We also, incited by such examples, Iiavo never 
ceased, in the controversy of the above-mentioned Three 
Chapters, to investigate the truth m the writings of the 

fathers We therefore anathematize and condemn 

the aforesaid Three Chapters ; that is, the impious Theo- 
dore of Mopsueste, together with his impious writings ; and 
whatever Theodoret wickedly wrote, and also the Epistle 
said to have been written by Ibas, in which the aforesaid 
blasphemies are contained. We also subject to the same 
anathema whoever believes that at any time these Chapters 
ought to have been received or defended, or whoever shall 

try to subvert this condemnation Whatever has 

been hitherto done, either by me, or by others, in defence of 
the aforesaid Three Chapters, by this present writing we 
declare null and void." 

Several questions are to be considered before we can dis- 
miss this controversy. First, we must examine the justice 
of the decree issued by the Fifth Council in condemnation 
of the Chapters. We will commence with Theodore of 
Mopsueste. There can be no doubt of the heretical nature 
of some of his teachings. In his Symbol, he says that 
Christ was merely man ; that He was the Son of God only 
by adoption ; that there were two Persons in Christ, only 
morally, not hypostatically, united. This Symbol was con- 
demned, in its 6th A-.tion, by the Council of Ephesus, and 
is styled by St. Cyril •' the first bubbling forth ofNestorian 
impiety" (1). In his book on the Incarnation, he says that 
the Word assuming, and the man assumed, are one only as 
man and wife are one. Among the petitions sent to Proclus 
of Constantinople, asking for the condemnation of Theodore, 
is one from the clergy of Armenia and Persia, in which they 
represent him as asking, " How can God and man be one, 
in real unity ? He who saves, and he who is saved ? He 
who was before all ages, and he who appeared, coming from 
Mary?" And then they demand that as Nestorius was 
condemned at Ephesus by name, and Theodoras unnamed 

(1) Epist. to Proclus. 
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(since his errors were condemned), so this real author of 
the heresy be now reprobated by name. Babbula of Edessa 
says to St. Cyril, that Theodore " first declared that the 
Holy Virgin was not the Mother of God." Leontius de- 
clares that Theodore prepared a liturgy for the Mass which 
was full of blasphemy, that he composed virulent comment- 
aries on many books of Scripture. It is certain that Theo- 
dore was regarded as a heretic in his own church of Mop- 
sueste long before the Fifth Council, for in a Synod held 
there by order of Justinian, the clergy testified that, as far 
back as their memory went, the name of Theodore had been 
expunged from the dyptichs, and in its place that of St. 
Cyril substituted. 

As for the writings of Theodoret, they were manifestly 
heretical, for they attack the doctrines approved by the 
Council of Ephesus, and patronize Nestorius, a condemned 
heretic. In his epistle to Andrew of Samosata, Theodoret 
thus speaks of the Council of Ephesus : " Egypt again mad- 
v y rages against God, and wars with Moses and Aaron and 
His servants ; the greater portion of Israel is in union with 
the enemy, and few indeed are the sane who suffer in the 
cause of piety. Everything venerable for piety is down- 
trodden. They who were deposed, exercise the sacerdotal 
ministry, and those who deposed them, groan at home (1). 
The Egyptians, Palestinians, Pontians, Asiatics, and the 
Westerns, play at holding a Synod." In his epistle to 
Domnus of Antioch, he exhorts the patriarch to prevent 
approbation of Cyril's anathematisms by the coming 
Council. In another epistle to Domnus, written after the 
death of St. Cyril, he thus insults his memory : " At last, 
indeed, the wicked man is dead. The good and the benign 

migrate before their time ; the bad lead a long life 

Your Holiness should order the corpse-bearers to place an 
enormously heavy stone on his grave, lest he come here 
again to show his unstable will. Let him take his new 
dogmas to hell ; there let him preach, as he so likes to do, 
day and night.' As for Theodoret's sympathy with Nes- 

(1) The saintly proaners are, of course, John of Antioch and his worthy followers, whoso 
exploits we have narrated when treating of the Council of Ephesus. 
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fcorius, we need adduce only the following (1) : " Your Holi- 
ness knows that if one should anathematize, without restric- 
tion, the doctrine of this most hoi}' and venerable bishop 
(Nestorius), it would be the same as to condemn piety it- 
self. 

The Epistle of Ibas was also justly condemned by the 
Fifth Council, because it accused the Synod of Ephesus of 
precipitation in condemning Nestorius ; it vituperated the 
doctrine of St. Cyril, approved at Ephesus ; it praised Theo- 
dore of Mopsueste as a preacher of truth and a doctor of the 
Church ; and it finally contains doctrine per se Nestorian. 
The first point of accusation is proved by the words " They 
deposed Nestorius from the episcopacy, without any investi- 
gation." The second is shown by the following: "A con- 
test ensued between those two men, Nestorius and Cyril, 
and they interchanged injurious language, which was a scan- 
dal to the hearers. Nestorius said in his books, that the 
Blessed Mary is not the Mother of God, so he was thought 
by mau} r to belong to the sect of Paul of Samosata, who said 
that Christ was a mere man. Cyril, however, refuting the 
words of Nestorius, was slippery (2), and was found to have 

fallen into the error of Apollinaris They brought 

forth and approved the Twelve Chapters written by Cyril 
against the constituted doctrines of the true faith, and con- 
sented to them as agreeing with the faith." As for his praise 
of the Mopsuestene, the following is sufficiently pointed : 
" The blessed Theodore, preacher of the truth, and a doctor 
of the Church, not only while living attacked the heretics in 
the cause of faith, but after his death supplies in his books 
spiritual arms to the sons of the Church. He who dares every- 
thing has presumed to openly anathematize him, who, for 
zeal of God's cause, not only turned his own city from error 
to the truth, but taught the distant failing churches with his 
erudition." That he also taught Nestorianism is certain, for 
he asks, " How is it possible to receive the "Word, which is from 
the beginning, for the Temple which was born of Mary?. . . 
No one dares to say that one is the nature of the Deity and 

(1) EpUt. to Andrew of Samosata, in Marius Mercator. 
&) Tde texi lias " luhricavit." 
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the Humanity, but he confesses the Temple and the Inhabi- 
tant therein, who is the one Son Jesus Christ." This dis- 
tinction of the Temple, born of Mary; and the Inhabitant — 
the Eternal Word, was a favorite with Nestorius, nor is its 
heresy at all diminished in the case of Ibas, because he 
avows one Person. Nestorius also declared that there was 
but one Person in Christ, but one morally, not consubstan- 
tially. Facundus (1), a most energetic defender of the 
Three Chapters, says that " The assertion that there is one 
Person, does not exclude the subterfuges of the Nestorians, 
who, when they saw the innumerable testimonies of the 
fathers Droving that God the Word and the assumed Man 
were one in Person, thought, or affected to think, that this 
signified the dignity of authority ; so that Jesus Christ may 
be said to have borne the Person of the Word in the same 
manner as did the Apostle, writing to the Corinthians, II, 2, 
&c." 

The Fifth General Council has been severely condemned 
by certain critics for its anathematization of Theodore of 
Mopsueste. He had died in the communion of the Church ; 
indeed, he had, while living, never been deprived of it. For 
nearly a century he had been beyond the judgment of men, and 
it savors of indelicacy, at least, to inveigh against the dead. 
Such sentiment as this would be praiseworthy, and would 
certainly be respected by the Church, if the weighty inter- 
ests of the living, and of future generations, did not carry 
her out of the realm of sentimentality. Several instances 
of regard for the dead can be cited, which at first sight seem 
to rebuke the Fifth Council for cruelty, so far as in it lay, 
to Theodore. Thus, St. Dionysius of Alexandria, when 
obliged to condemn the millenary doctrines of the dead 
bishop Nepos, spared his memory, because he had departed 
this life in the communion of Holy Church. But this case 
is very different from that of the Mopsuestene prelate. The 
error of Nepos had never been condemned by the Church ; 
the question was obscure, and well disputed, and several of 
the fathers coincided with him. But Theodore taught doc- 
trines already proscribed in the cases of Paul of Samosata, 

(1) Book I., c. 3. 
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and Nestorius, and he attacked some of the principal points 
of doctrine, which were defended by all the fathers. Tl;o 
moderation then, which in the case of Nepos, and similar 
ones, was commendable, would have been out of place in 
that of Theodore. Pope St. Leo certainly tells us (1) that 
"there is no necessity to discuss the merits and acts of those 
who have thus died ; for the Lord our God, whose judgments 
cannot be comprehended, has reserved to His justice that 
which the sacerdotal ministry could not carry out." But 
St. Leo here alludes to the soul's state in the other world ; 
the passage does not at all affect the Church's right to pass 
judgmeut on the acts committed under her jurisdiction. It 
is said that Theodore died in the peace of the Church. So 
far as we can tell, he did not, for though he nominally be- 
longed to the bod}- of the Church, he persisted in his heresy, 
and deserved open excommunication, to the very last. 
Hence, Benignus of Heraclea accuses of lying those who 
said that Theodore died in the communion of the Church : 
" He dies in the communion and peace of the Church who 
up to the hour of death preserves and teaches the true dog- 
mas of the Church ; that Theodore did not preserve and 
teach the true dogmas of the Church is certain from his 
blasphemies.'' St. Cyril did not expressly anathematize 
Theodore at Ephesus, but his moderation proves nothing 
against the Church's right to do so. And Cyril's great 
object was the conversion of those who were devoted to the 
memory of the Mopsuestene bishop, and that object was 
better served by leniency towards his person. 

We now approach the question, whether or not the Fifth 
Council, in its treatment of the Three Chapters, contradicted 
the Council of Chalcedon. In this latter assembly, Theodo- 
ret and Ibas were received as orthodox, and Theodore of 
Mopsueste was not condemned. It is not difficult to show 
that the two Councils stand in no need of conciliation. In 
the first place, the fathers of the Fifth Council expressly pro- 
fess their veneration for the decrees of Chalcedon, and in 
their subscriptions to the Acts, use the words, " receiving the 
four Holy Synods, that is, of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus 

(1) Evist. to Theodore of Forum Julium. 
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L, Chalceclon, and what was denned by them." St. Gregory 
the Great alludes to the apparent conflict between the two 
Synods, and he says (1) : " As Ave sincerely cherish you, so 
much the more do Ave grieve, because you put faith in ignor- 
ant and foolish men, avIio not only do not know Avhat they say, 
but can scarcely understand what they hear We de- 
clare, upon our conscience, that nothing Avas mo\ r ed concern- 
ing the faith of the Chalcedon Council, and in nothing Avas 
it violated ; but whatever Avas done in the time of the afore- 
said Justinian, Avas done Avithout any prejudice to the faith 
of the Council of Chalcedon." But it is not true that one 
Council approved that Avhich the other condemned. With 
regard to the epistle of Ibas of Edessa, which was condemned 
by the Fifth Council, it \vas not received by the fathers of 
Chalcedon as orthodox, nor could it have been, since the 
Chalcedon synod approved of the judgment given against 
Ibas at Berytum. In this judgment, Ibas was compelled to 
anathematize Nestorius, and to receive the Ephesian decrees. 
Now, as in the epistle to Maris, the Synod of Ephesus is 
vituperatively treated for its alleged unjust condemnation of 
Nestorius, it is plain that the Chalcedon fathers, approving 
the judgment of Berytum, could not have accepted the epis- 
tle as orthodox. Ibas was Avelcomed at Chalcedon ; his Avrit- 
ings were not. He was received as a Catholic, because he 
had contradicted the errors in his epistle. " Anatolius, 
bishop of Constantinople, said : I noAv put aside any suspic- 
ion about him (Ibas), because he consents and subscribes 
to the decree on faith uoav given by the Holy Council, and 
to the epistle of the Most Holy Leo, Archbishop of Rome." 
So say the records of Chalcedon ; they also tell us that Ju- 
venal of Jerusalem said, in the matter of Ibas, " The divine 
Scriptures command us to receive those Avho are converted. 
Therefore we receive those who return from heresy ; I there- 
fore consent that the most reverend Ibas, as he is noAv or- 
thodox, and has sought our clemency, should preserve his 
episcopacy, because he is old.' Again, Ibas was not restored 
to his diocese, before he had anathematized Nestorius. When 
ordered to do so, he replied, "I have already anathematized 

(1) Epist. to T fieodolinda. Queen of the Lombards. 
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INestorius and his dogma in writing, and I now anathematize 
him ten thousand times.'' 

Nor can we trace any dissension between the Fourth and 
Fifth Councils in the matter of Theodoret. The fathers of 
Chalcedon were exceedingly opposed to his writings, for 
when he entered the Council chamber, there resounded 
through the hall cries of " He is no bishop," and "Theodoret 
has attacked Cyril ; we condc. inn Cyriljif we receive Theodoret." 
After the termination of the sessions on faith, he was or- 
dered to anathematize Nestorius, and although he hesitated 
for a time, he finally did so. If the Chalcedon Synod did 
not demand from him an explicit condemnation of his own 
writings, it was because he had implicitly given one by sub- 
scribing to the fifth Action, in which, after the condemnation 
of Nestorius, the fathers received " the epistles of Blessed 
Cyril, bishop of the Alexandrian church, and the synodical 
letters to Nestorius and others in the East." So the affair 
is explained by Pope Pelagius II. (1). 

The case of Theodore of Mopsueste shows no more dif- 
ference between the two Councils than do those of Ibas and 
Theodoret. Because the Council of Chalcedon did not con- 
demn Theodore, it does not follow that it believed his writ- 
ings innocuous. Nor should we believe so, because he is 
praised by Sts. Gregory of Nazianzen and Chrysostom, and 
by other fathers. In the first place, this praise is not so sure, 
for there are good reasons for denying the authenticity of 
the epistle of Chrysostom cited by Theodore's partisans, and 
the praise of Nazianzen seems to have been meant, not for 
the Mopsuestene Theodore, but for another. But if this 
praise is authentic, we may answer with Benignus of Hera- 
clea, who, taking the place of the archbishop of Thessalonica 
in the fifth session of the Fifth Council, said, "It is of no 
avail to those who act wickedly, that it sometimes happens 
that some persons write in their favor, either through ignor- 
ance or presumption, or even by a kind of eondonance. For 
St. Basil wrote some things for Apollinarius. but that did 
not free him from condemnation. And Athanasius wrote 
several epistles to Apollinarius, as to one holding the same 

(1; Epist. to the Bishops of Itstria. 
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faith ; nevertheless, even after the death of Apollinarius, he 
wrote entire books against him, when he had found out his 
blasphemies; and those things which he wrote when he 
deemed the faith of Apollinarius his own, were of no profit 
to the latter. And even Leo of holy memory, Pope of an- 
cient Borne, both received Eutyches, and wrote in approval 
of him, though he afterwards condemned and anathematized 
him as a heretic." In fine, those who praised Theodore, 
did so for one thing ; the Fifth Council condemned him for 
another. Before we dismiss the question of the agreement 
of the Fourth and Fifth Councils in this matter of the Three 
Chapters, we would call the attention of the reader to the 
following passage of Pope St. Leo (1) : "If anything which 
does not pertain to faith is reported to have been done by 
those brethren whom I sent in my place to the Holy Synod, 
it will be of no weight whatever ; for they were sent by the 
Apostolic See to be defenders of the Catholic faith, by the 
destruction of heresy. For whatever is offered for episcopal 
examination, beyond the special causes for Synodal Councils, 
may bear some reason for adjudication." In these words, 
observes Pope Pelagius II. (2), " permission is plainly ac- 
corded to reconsider whatever was there done about per- 
sons, and outside of causes of faith." Even then, if the Fifth 
Council had reconsidered the action of the Fourth in the 
matter of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, there would have 
been no essential difference between the two Synods, for, to 
use the words of Pelagius, " The special cause of Synodal 
Councils is faith. Whatever, therefore, is treated of, outside 
of faith, can be, according to the teaching of Leo, recalled to 
judgment." But we have said enough to show that the Fifth 
Council merely completed, in the case of the condemnation of 
the Three Chapters, a work which, for prudential reasons, 
the Fourth had left in abeyance. 

We must now treat of the action of Pope Yigilius in this 
controversy. It would not be very strange if a Pontiff who 
entered upon his sublime office under such malignant aus- 
pices as those which frowned upon Vigilius at the outset, 

(1) Epist. to Maximus of Antioch. 

(2) To the Bishops of Istria. 
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should have proved a very weak Pope. But wo have seen 
that a miracle, at least of grace, was worked in his case. 
The truculent schismatic was transformed into the zealous 
Pastor, and at no time during his stormy Pontificate did ho 
betray a spirit unequal to martyrdom, had duty called him 
to it. His manner of action, during the controversy of the 
Three Chapters, has been attacked by Protestants, Jansen- 
ists, and all enemies of Papal supremacy. We shall pass 
over the accusation made by the first class, that is, that Vi- 
gilius erred in faith, for it is sufficient to be only moderately 
versed in the records of his time, to know that he abhorred 
all heresy, especially that of Xestorius and that of Eu- 
tyches. The Jansenists, however, have insisted that Vigil- 
ius erred in a " dogmatic fact." How they could do so, unless 
they were thoroughly blinded by prejudice, we are at a loss 
to understand. It is of the nature of a dogmatic fact of this 
kind that in a writing there be defined as existing, either a 
truth or an error. Now, neither in the Jud ica turn, i\ov iu the 
Const it lit urn, did Vigilius act unless upon persons. Pope 
Pelagius II. says (1) that during the reign of Justinian, cer- 
tain Chapters were discussed, " outside of faith," and " no 
action taken, unless on persons." Gregory the Great says 
(2) that " action was taken only in regard to certain per- 
sons." And Vigilius himself, in his epistle confirming the 
Fifth Council, expressly asserts the same. Again, in order 
to prove him guilty of an error in matter of dogmatic fact, 
the Jansenists should show that Yigilius at some one time 
approved of the writings in question. This they cannot 
show, for the whole course of events proves that the Pontiff 
wished to leave the Chapters just as they were left at Chal- 
cedon, neither condemned nor approved. The foes of the 
Papacy accuse Vigilius of fickleness. First, they say, he 
defended the Three Chapters, and then he condemned 
them. But it is false that he defended them ; he simply 
ordered, and for good reasons, their being left in the condi- 
tion that had seemed good to the Fourth Council. Let us 
take a glance at the course of events. When the emperor 

(1) Epitst. to Childebert, King of the Franks. 

(2) Epist. to the Bishops of Istria. 
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Justinian presumed to condemn the Three Chapters, Yigil- 
ius threatened with excommunication, not only the imperial 
meddler, but all who would subscribe to the edict. And 
why ? Apart from the crime committed b} r Justinian, there 
were powerful reasons why the Pontiff should take such a 
resolution. All the Occidentals, and a goodly number of 
the Orientals, were indignant at what they regarded as an 
attack on the Council of Chalcedon. Their mind is seen in 
the epistle which the clergy of Italy gave to the legates of 
the Frankish king Childebert, who were setting out for 
Constantinople to protest against Justinian's sacrilegious 
violence on the Pontifical person : " The most blessed Pope 
Vigilius going to Constantinople, or, that the truth be de- 
clared, being almost dragged there, they began to expect his 
condemnation of certain chapters, by which condemnation 
the Holy Synod of Chalcedon would be in every way broken 
up. But when Pope Yigilius would not consent to this 
thing, they acted so violently, that he cried out in the as- 
sembly, 'Although you hold me captive, yet you cannot 
make captive Blessed Peter the Apostle ' " (1). It then ap- 
peared to the Pontiff that both parties might be pacified by 
such a condemnation of the Chapters as would leave intact 
the dignit} r and authority of the Fourth Council. Hence he 
drew up the Judicatum, and in the Encyclical which he 
issued on the condemnation of Theodore of Csesarea, he de- 
clares his motive to have been the desire of peaceful Unity, 
"For the last five years," he says, addressing the obstinate 
Acephalus, " we have shown our patience, granted us by the 
divine favor, both to you and to those who have been se- 
duced by you. First indeed, when, in order to repress scan- 
dal, we condescended to the wishes of certain parties, whose 
minds we thought might be pacified by some arrangement 
(2), and whom you had been exciting for many years. We 
thought to order some things medicinall} r for a time, but 
under the condition that, all disturbance being quelled, no 
one should hereafter, either by word or letter, presume to 
touch the mattei." But Yigilius had hoped in vain. The 
Africans, Illyrians, Dalmatians, and others, persisted in de- 

(1) Councils of Gaul, v. 1, p. 294. (2) The text has " dispensationc." 
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fending the Chapters, and even two deacons of the Roman 
Church, Rustieus and Sebastian, accused the Pontiff of de- 
spising the Council of Chalcedon. Vigilius therefore with- 
drew his Judication, and ordered all discussion of the Chap- 
ters to be avoided until a General Council could be assem- 
bled. This we are told in the epistle of the Italian clerg}' 
already cited: " Although the Africans, Illyrian. , and Dal- 
matians did not acquiesce in the Pope's action, nevertheless 
Vigilius was soon urged again to condemn the Chapters, 
without any mention whatever of the Council of Chalcedon. 
But he was unwilling to do this, and saying that he was 
pressed too strongly, he told the most serene prince that 
there should come bishops from all the provinces, five 
or six from each, and that after a tranquil discussion the 
affair should be peacefully arranged, because, with- 
out the consent of all, he could not acquiesce in what 
called the Synod of Chalcedon into question and caused 
scandal in his brethren." It is no wonder that the Pope 
refused to attend the Council. Not only were there scarce- 
ly any Western prelates present, but the votes of the bish- 
ops were not free. We learn from Liberatus (1) that bribes 
were given and accepted; that those who refused to con- 
demn the Chapters were deposed and exiled, and that many 
fled for safety. When, however, Vigilius perceived that the 
Council would certainly condemn the Chapters, he feared 
still more for the peace of the Church, and issued his Con- 
stitution, in which he contended for the sparing of the per- 
sons, at least, of those in question. But in this document 
he launched no anathema against those who disagreed with 
him. Finally, he confirmed the Fifth Council, and decreed 
auathema against those who would hereafter defend the 
Chapters. This he did " after an investigation of the truth, 
and the Lord revealing." He saw that the Nestorians great- 
ly abused the Chapters, and he knew that the Western 
bishops, with few exceptions, would obey his decree, even 
though their prejudices were hurt. In fine, the time had 
come to settle forever a question which was a continual 
menace to the peace of Christendom. If it is a mark of in- 

(1) Breviary, c. 24. 
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constancy to act with prudence, and to change when one's 
better knowledge demands such a course, then Vigilius was 
fickle, and with him St. Augustine and many other great 
nfen who deemed such a proceeding eminently proper. 

In his search for facts to support the theory of the su- 
premacy of a General Council, Bossuet (1) seizes upon 
those we have narrated, and asserts that they manifest a 
belief in that theory, on the part of both Vigilius and the 
Fifth Council. That this conclusion is not warranted by 
the facts, is easily shown. When Justinian was urging, 
with all his power, the bishops of the Council to condemn 
the Chapters, his prime argument was the example of the 
Pontiff. But if the Council regarded itself as superior to 
the Pope, why did the emperor use such an argument? Again, 
Vigilius showed his authority over the Council, when, hav- 
ing promised Justinian to give his opinion within twenty 
days, he ordered, through the deacon Pelagius,the assembled 
prelates to decide nothing : " Keeping the ancient and 
regular order of things, not to attempt to utter anything 
before the promulgation of our, that is, the Apostolic See's 
sentence, lest there should again arise occasion for the 
trouble which has been allayed." This language is not that 
of an inferior. And so far was it from the mind of the 
Council to'establish anything contrary to the will of the Pon- 
tiff, that the fathers rather allege his example as their reason 
for condemning the Chapters. In the seventh session, Jus- 
tinian insisted that Vigilius was favorable to the condem- 
nation, and while he carefully withheld the Gonstitutum, 
which would have proved the contrary, he ordered Constan- 
tine, questor of the palace, to read several epistles of the 
Pope which appeared to be of that tenor. Hence, in the 
eighth session, the Council condemned the obnoxious Chap- 
ters, and " because," say the bishops, " it has happened 
that the most religious Vigilius, now residing in this im- 
perial city, has been present at all that was done about 
these Three Chapters, and has frequently condemned them, 
both in writing and without writing." Finally, Vigilius did 
not regard the Fifth Council as canonical ; much less then 

(1) Defence of the Declaration, p. 2, b. 12, c. 20. 
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did he deem it bis superior. When the patriarch Euty- 
chius requested him to come to the Council, he replied, as we 
read in the Acts of the first session, that it was his pleasure 
that the controversy should be discussed "in a canonical 
Synod," for he regarded the absence of the Western pre- 
lates as militating against its universality. And he not 
only refused to attend, but in the Gonstitutum so carefully 
suppressed by Justinian, he declared its acts null and void. 
Even when he decided to confirm the condemnation of the 
Chapters, he showed that he regarded the Synod as of no 
value until it received his approbation. For he says, " Those 
things have been safely carried out, which had to be defined 
by us, through the revelation of the Lord, and an investi- 
gation of the truth." He does not even style the assembly 
a Synod, but defines those as his " brethren and co-priests " 
who, holding the faith of the four General Councils, con- 
demn the Three Chapters. The reader will also observe 
that it was only by the exertions of Pope Pelagius II. and 
St. Gregory the Great that the Fifth Council was re- 
ceived in the West ; so far was the Gallican theory from 
the mind of the sixth century. 

When treating of the heresies of the first three centuries, 
we omitted, out of respect to his name, and because it is by 
no means sure that he erred in faith, to say anything of 
Origen. But if there ever was a man who should have 
prayed to be delivered from his friends, he was one. His 
disciples were so obstinate in upholding whatever he said, 
and were so persistent in quoting him as a teacher of their 
vagaries, that, especially since most of his works are lost, 
he must bear a brunt perhaps undeserved. We allude to 
Origen, because the Fifth General Council condemned a sect 
of heretics who rejoiced in his name. The Origenists ap- 
pealed to the great master's writings when they contended 
that Jesus Christ was only the adoptive Son of God ; that 
human souls exist before their union with bodies ; that the 
pains of hell are not eternal ; that even Satan and his fel- 
lows will one day be freed from punishment. The decree 
of the Fifth Council on Origenism was specially directed 
against certain monks of Egypt and Palestine. Catholic 
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authors are not -unanimous with regard to it. Alexandre 
strenuously contends that Origen was proscribed by the 
Fifth Synod (1), while the erudite Gamier (2) thinks that the 
proscription occurred in a Synod held five years previously 
by the patriarch Menna, and which is sometimes styled by 
old writers "the Fifth Council." The Origenists of whom 
we have spoken must not be confounded with an impure 
sect bearing the same name, founded by another and little 
known Origen. This sect condemned marriage, and allowed 
the grossest immoralities. Sts. Epiphanius and Augustine 
agree that the great Origen cannot be blamed for these teach- 
ings, as his works are remarkable for the praise of chastity. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

PONTIFICATE OF ST. GREGORY THE GREAT. 

&*'6gory was born at Rome about the year 540, of a patri- 
cian family noted for its sterling worth and eminent piety. 
Possessed of great wealth, lie used it entirely for the glory 
.of God and the good of humanity. In Sicily he constructed 
and endowed six monasteries, and in Rome he built the cel- 
ebrated one of St. Andrew (on the Cselian hill), which now 
belongs to the Camaldulese congregation of the Benedictine 
order. To this last establishment, having resigned the pre- 
fectship of the city in 573, Gregory retired for that study 
and religious contemplation so admirably promoted by the 
monastic life. Baronio contends that the future Pontiff en- 
tered the institute of St. Equitias, but the arguments of 
Dom. Mabillon (3), proving that the Benedictines rightly 
claim him as a companion, seem conclusive. Gregory was 
not long permitted to remain in the seclusion he dearly 
loved ; Pope Pelagius II. drew him from his cell in the year 
582, made him a deacon of Roman Church, and sent him 

(1) Third Centum, diss. 16. (2) In his edition of the Breviary of Liberatus. 
(3) Preface to 1st Benedictine Century, and jthe special dissertation on the Monatic 
Life of St. Grcyory the Great. 
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as legate to Constantinople. During the five years of his 
embassy, he won the love and respect of th^ emperors Ti- 
berius II. and Mauritius, while scrupulously discharging his 
duty as Papal representative (1). Recalled to Rome in 585, 
he begged permission to retire to his monaster}', and it was 
accorded. But the plague of 590 having removed Pope Pa- 
lagius, the eyes of all fell upon the learned and holy monk 
as his successor. Elected to the Pontificate by the unani- 
mous voice of the clergy, amid the joyful acclamations of 
the Senate and the people, he not only endeavored, by every 
means in his power, to induce the emperor Mauritius not to 
confirm the election (2), but betook himself to a hiding- 
place, that he might escape the honor. But the emperor 
immediate] v issued the confirmation, and his retreat having 
been discovered, the reluctant Gregory was consecrated on 
the 3rd of September. 

"We can only give a glance at this wonderful Pontificate; 
during which, for fourteen years, Gregory labored as few. 
even of the Popes, have labored. One of his first endeavors 
was to recall to the unity of the Church the defenders of the 
Three Chapters (3) ; he called them to a Synod, that their 
doubts might be solved, but they begged for delay, and 
Mauritius asked him not to molest them, on account of the 
terrible state to which northern Italy was reduced by the 
incursions of the Lombards. The Pontiff accorded the de- 
lay, but he exerted his influence successfully in preventing 
Theodelinda, the Lombard queen, from joining the schis- 
matics. He then turned his attention to Africa, where the 
Donatists were again causing trouble. By energetic letters 
to the bishops of Numidia, he excited their zeal for the true 
faith. In epistles to the bishops of Aries and Marseilles, 
he prohibited the enforced baptism of Jews. A controversy 
having arisen in Spain as to the triple immersion, he ap- 
proved both methods. He ordered that, in the island of 
Sardinia, where bishops were few, priests should confirm, in 

(1) He cod verted the patriarch Eutychius, who had grievously erred In the doctrine of th* 
resurrection of the hody. 

(2 This confirmation of a Pontifical election, In consideration of a certain sum of money 
was the result of a usurpation by the Gothic kings, and had been retained b*' the emperor 
Justinian. It was finally abolished by Constantine Pogonatus (GC8-665;. 

(3) The bishops of Istria, headed by Severus of Aquileia. 
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cases of necessity. He decreed that the married subdeac* 
ons of Sicily should not be advanced in orders. He turned 
bis energies to the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, but of 
that we shall treat in a special chapter. 

One of the most interesting of Gregory's epistles was occa- 
sioned by the growing ambition of the see of Constantinople. 
The patriarch John " the Faster " having assumed the style 
of " oecumenical," the Pontiff wrote to him a stern, but pru- 
dent letter, in which occur the following passages : " I fear 
the hidden judgments of God, when I learn that the most 
holy John, a man of such abstinence and lramility, has, 
through the seduction of his familiars, developed so much 
pride, that he tries to be like unto him who, arrogantly 
wishing to be like unto God, lost even the granted similar- 
ity. Certainly, the Apostle Peter is the first member of the 
holy universal Church ; what are Paul, Andrew, John, but 
the chiefs of particular peoples? Under one head, all are 
members of the Church let your Holiness ac- 
knowledge, how much he must be inflated, who desires to b& 
called by a name which nc one, who was truly holy, pre- 
sumed to assume. "Were not the bishops of this Apostolia 
See, as your Fraternity lr/iows, styled ' Universal ' by the 
venerable Council of CLalcedon ? And yet no one of them 
chose to be so designa.ted , not one claimed the arrogant ti- 
tle.'' Indeed, so grei-t; was the delicacy of St. Gregory on 
this subject of titles, that he instituted the custom of the 
Pontiff's styling Limself -,'* Servant of the servants of 

God"(l). 

St. Gregory wa« especially careful in the appointment of 
bishops. Among many instances which could be cited of 
this prudence, we select the following : John the Deacon 
had been chosen for the see of Naples, but the Pontiff re- 
jected his name, because he had an infant daughter, thus 
proving that his continence was not of long duration. When 
three candidates were presented for the see of Ancona, he 
said of the first, " He is indeed learned in scripture, but he 
is broken with age ;" of the second, " He is very watchful, 
but we hear that he does not know the Psalms ;" and of the 
(l) John the Deacon ; b. 4, c. 58. 
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tinrd, " We know him to be energetic,but what he is interi- 
orly, wp- know not." 

Heating that simony was prevalent in Gaul and Germany, 
the saint wrote to queen Brnnichilda (1), " Let your Christ- 
ianity diligently watch, lest in your kingdom an}' one be 
allowed to receive Holy Orders, on account of money gifts, 
personal patronage, or claim of kinship ; but let him be 
chosen for the episcopacy, or for airy other I10I3- office, 
whose life and morals proclaim him worthy ; for if the hon- 
or of the priesthood is sold, that simoniacal heresy, which 
was the first to arise in the Church, and was condemned by 
Peter, will revive, which God forbid, to the detriment of the 
strength of your kingdom." In a Koman Synod, he pro- 
hibited the giving of money, either for ordination, or for the 
pallium. And writing to Theodobert, king of the Franks, 
he says that one of the effects of simony is that " the good, 
if ponr, are despised and prohibited to receive Orders. And 
whilo the innocence of the poor man is displeasing, the 
bribi doubtless recommends the wicked ; for where gold is 
likei 1 , so is vice." 

Si . Gregory manifested great interest in liturgical mat- 
ters. He added to the Canon of the Mass the words, "And 
disp ^se our days in Thy peace, and deliver us from eternal 
dami -ation, am? order us to be numbered in the flock of Thy 
elect'' He decreed that the Lord's Prayer should be re- 
cited aHer the Canon ; that the Kyrie should be snng ; that 
the A lleluja should not be restricted to the Paschal time ; 
that i he subdeacon should assist at Mass in alb only. He 
institrted that majestic chant which, after him, we term 
the Gregorian. He was very solicitous about the Stations 
at the basilicas and the catacombs, and it was while per- 
forming this devotion that he delivered his twenty Homilies 
on the Gospels. So great, however, was his humility, that 
he woukl not permit his writings to be read in the Vigils and 
other l.octurnal Offices. He says (2), " I was not pleased 
when my brother and fellow-bishop, Marinian, caused the 
Comments on Job to be publicly read in the Vigils, because 
that vfork is not for the people, and might do more harm 

U) Epist. 5, b. 7. (2) Book X., cpist. 22. 
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than good to the uuinstructed. But tell him to have read 
at the Vigils the Comments on the Psalms, which will teach 
morality to the secular mind. Nor do I wish that what I 
have happened to write, should be known to men while I 
am in the flesh. For I was much displeased when the 
deacon Anatolius, of blessed memory, obeyed the command 
of our lord the emperor, and gave him the book of Pastoral 
Pule, which my holy brother and fellow-bishop, Anastasius 
of Antioch, translated into the Greek language, and which, as 
was written to me, pleased him greatly. But it displeased me 
much, that they who have better books, should occupy them- 
selves with unimportant ones." So far as he could prevent 
it, he would not allow his works to be read at the meals of 
his fellow-bishops. He writes to the bishop of Syracuse 
(1), " I hear that your Fraternity causes to be read at the 
table certain of my writings, and before strangers ; this, it 
appears to me, ought not to be done, for some might impute 
to my vain glory, that which you do out of good feeling. 
Therefore, before visitors, let the sayings of the ancients be 
read, that the hearers may derive information from their 
authority." 

In his intercourse with the emperor, Gregory always 
showed the respect due the civil authority, but he never, for 
a moment, forgot his own Apostolic duties. Events were 
already gradiially precipitating a crisis which was soon to 
result in the introduction of the Pontiffs among the tem- 
poral sovereigns of the world, and the cares of civil adminis- 
tration were frequently forced upon Gregory. But as yet 
the Byzantine emperors were not so cruelly neglectful of 
the welfare, and even life, of their Koman subjects, as to 
force these to disclaim allegiance. The spirit of discontent, 
however, was developing itself, and hence our Pontiff was 
careful to show an example of respect to the imperial 
authority. When Mauritius promulgated a law, prohibit- 
ing admission to the ranks of the clergy or to the monastic 
life, of any persons owing service to the government ; also 
ordering the monasteries to receive no soldiers or officers, 
Gregory approved of the first clause, but thought it should 

(1) Book VI., epist. 9. 
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be so modified as to allow monasteries to receive those 
whose obligations they were willing to assume to them- 
selves. As for the second clause, the Pontiff condemned 
it, and begged the emperor to abrogate it. " This Consti- 
tution," he says to Mauritius (1), " I tell my lord, has great- 
ly astounded me, because by it the way to Heaven is closed 
to many, and what was till now permitted, is now prohibit- 
ed. There are many who can lead a religious life, even 
when clad in the secular habit ; but there are many who 
cannot be saved before God, unless the}' leave all things. 
Saying these things to my lord, what am I but dust and 
a worm ? Yet, since I know that this Constitution is averse 
to God, the Author of all, I cannot remain silent before my 
lord. For power has been given by Heaven to the piety of 
my lord, over all men, in order that the}* may be aided who 
seek good things, in order that the way of Heaven may be 
made wider, in order that the earthly ma}- be joined to 
the Heavenly kingdom. And behold, it is openly declared, 
that if a man has been once enrolled among the earthly 
soldiery, he cannot combat for our Lord Jesus Christ, un- 
less his term has expired, or he is discharged for bodily 
infirmity. For these things, Christ will answer, through 
me, His and your most humble servant, saying : 'From a 
notary, I made you commander of the guards ; from a com- 
mander's position, I raised you to that of Caesar ; from the 
station of Csesar, I made you emperor ; more than this, you 
are the father of emperors. I committed my priests into 
your hands, and you withdraw your soldiers from my ser- 
vice ? Hence, by that same terrible Judge, I pray 

that all the tears, the prayers, alms, and fastings of my lord 
may not become obscured before the eyes of God omnipo- 
tent ; but that your Piety, either by change or by modifica- 
tion, may temper the rigor of this law, for the army of my 
lord grows in strength against the enemy, in proportion as 
the army of God grows in prayer." Having satisfied his 
conscience by this protest, Gregory promulgated the imper- 
ial mandate ; but, in his letters to the metropolitans, he 
undertook to modify the obnoxious clause — nor was Mauri- 

(1) Book 2, epist. 62. 
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tius offended thereby — by ordering that soldiers should not 
readily be admitted as monks, and only after a three years' 
probation in the secular habit. 

The Roman Pontiff, as we have said, was not yet, in the 
time of St. Gregory, a temporal sovereign, but we find him 
setting an example to all bishops, as to the protection they 
should, if possible, afford their flocks, when the ordinary 
civil authorities are too negligent or too impotent to extend 
it. Thus, he sent Leontius to the Nepesines as governor, 
giving him these credentials (1): "We have given to Leon- 
tius the care and responsibility of the city, that, watching 
over all which turns to your utility, and that of the State, 
he may arrange, &c. Whoever resists his orders, will be 
known as contradicting our dispositions." He sent as gov- 
ernor to Naples, the tribune Constantius, with orders to pro- 
tect it. Writing to the Neapolitan soldiery, the Pope says 
(2) : "Among other merits of an army, it deserves the great- 
est praise when it shows obedience to the necessities of the 
State, as we learn your devotion has done, showing a fitting 
example of military, obedience by respecting our epistles, 
whereby we deputed the honorable tribune Constantius as 
governor of the city." He wrote to the bishop of Terracina 
that not even the clergy should be exempted from sentry 
duty (3) : " Since we have heard that many excuse them- 
selves from the watch on the walls, let your Fraternity be 
careful that no one be exempted from this duty, either in our 
name or that of the Church." St. Gregory having suggested 
to Mauritius the propriety of making peace with the Lom- 
bards, he was regarded as a simpleton, and received rather 
insolent letters from the emperor. In his reply, we note 
the following passages (4): "Since I am denounced as a 
simpleton,as having been deceived by the cunning of Arnulph, 
I am doubtless regarded as a fool ; and that I am such, I my- 
self avow. For had I not been a fool, I would not have come 
to bear the things which I suffer in this place, from the 
swords of the Lombards. As for my saying that Arnulph 
was heartily willing to come to terms with the State, I am 

(1) Book VIII., epist.2. (3) Book VII., epist. 20. 

(2) Book XII, epfct. 24. (4) Book 4, epist. 31. 
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upbraided as a liar. But although I am not a (good) priest, 
I know it is a grave injur}' to a priest, if, when serving the 

truth, he is thought to be a deceiver And truly, if 

the captivity of my country were not momentarily becoming 
more intolerable, I would gladly be silent as to the contempt 
shown to me. But this greatly aillicts me, that what causes 
me to be charged with falsehood, also causes Italy to lie 
captive under the yoke of the Lombards. And while my 
suggestions are ignored, the forces of the enemy immensely 

increase What wonder is it if your Piety deigns to 

honor those whom God Himself calls gods and angels?. . . . 
what wonder if a Christian emperor deigns to honor the 
priests of the true God, when Pagan princes knew how to 
honor those priests who served gods of wood and stone ? 
E suggest these things to the piety of my lord, not on my 
own account, but because of the entire priesthood ; as for 
m}'self > I am a sinful man."' At one time, St Gregory had 
made peace with the Lombards, but owing to the impru- 
dence of Mauritius, war again ensued, and king Agilulph 
invaded the Duchy of Rome, took a large number of captives, 
and laid siege to the city. While the siege lasted, the im- 
perial prefect and the general commanding were not more 
active in the defence than the Pontiff, but Mauritius, instead 
of thanking him, upbraided him because there had not been 
more corn in the city. The saint, nevertheless, had used 
the treasures of the Church to pay the soldiery, and to 
ransom the captive Romans (1). In an epistle to the em- 
peror already quoted (2), the Pontiff says, "I had already 
received several wounds, when the arrival of my lord's or- 
ders brought me unhoped-for consolations. If I cau, I shall 
enumerate these wounds. The first was when the peace, 
which, without any detriment to the state, I had made with 
the Lombards of Tuscany, was broken; again, when the 
garrison was withdrawn from Rome. Many of them had 
indeed been killed by the enemy, the rest -were stationed in 
Narni and Perugia; that Perugia might be held, Rome A\ r as 
abandoned. After this, a more severe wound was caused by 
the coming of Agilulph, when, with my own eyes, T saw the 

(1) Book 4. cj;iii!. 34. (2) Ibi. cpust. 31. 
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Romans with ropes around their necks, like dogs, led off 
to be sold in Gaul. And as for us who, by the mercy of 
God, remained safe from the enemy, we have been called 
culpable because the corn gave out, when we could not pos- 
sibly have collected more. I have not been disturbed here- 
by for myself, because I speak from my conscience when I 
declare myself ready for anything, provided only I issue 
forth from these troubles with the salvation of my soul. 
But I have been greatly afflicted on account of the glorious 
heroes, the prefect Gregory, and the general, Castor, who, 
to the utmost of their ability, neglected nothing, but suffered 
greatly in the defence of the city ; and yet they have fall- 
en under the displeasure of my lord. But I plainly under- 
stand that it is not their conduct, but my person, that causes 
their trouble." At length, St. Gregory saw peace concluded 
with Agilulph, and on that score, his last days were happy. 
That our Pontiff was a most learned, as well as a most 
holy man, his works, and the estimation in which they have 
ever been held, abundantly prove. He was unacquainted 
with Greek, according to his own acknowledgment (1) ; but 
this does not appear to have been much of a drawback. Our 
limits will permit of only a cursory glance at his works. 
His book of Morals, deduced from Job, was written at the 
instance of St. Leander of Spain, while our saint was Papal 
legate at Constantinople ; it is admirably adapted to the 
wants of the preacher, and to him who seeks guidance in the 
care of souls. The Pastoral Book was occasioned by a re- 
proof given the saint by John, archbishop of Ravenna, for 
having refused a bishopric. It fully treats of the duties of 
bishops, and was so highly appreciated during the middle 
ages, that we find many Synods enjoining its study and ob- 
servance upon bishops. Thus, the Council of Tours, in 
813, declares that every bishop should look at himself in it, 
as in a mirror. The Homilies on Ezechiel were delivered to 
the people, and taken down by notaries ; the forty Homilies 
on tJie Gospels were some delivered by himself, and others 
dictated to notaries who read them to the people. Certain 
authors, both Catholic and Protestant, have denied that St 

(1) " We have written no work in Greek, nor do we know Greek." Book 6, epist. 29. 
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Gregory is the author of the Dialogues ascribed to him, but 
the weight of evidence is for the affirmative side of the 
question (1). The Antiphonanj is a new arrangement of the 
ancient Antiphons of the Church, with the addition of 
many new ones. The Sacra mentary is based on the codex 
of Pope Gelasius, and has been greatly modified by succeed- 
ing Pontiffs. There are Commentaries on the Book of Kintjs, 
on the Penitential Psahm, and on the Canticle of Canticles, 
attributed to St. Gregory, which seem to be unauthentic (2). 
Modern incredulists, and other adversaries of the Holy 
See, have accused St. Gregory of virulent hostility to pro- 
fane science, alleging that he forbade the study of letters 
to ecclesiastics ; that his fanaticism caused him to procure 
the destruction of many monuments of Pagan Rome ; that 
he burned the valuable library of the Palatine ; that he was, 
in fine, the Attila of literature. As for the Pontiffs senti- 
ments in regard to letters, John the Deacon (3) tells us that, 
under Gregory's rnle, wisdom built for herself at Rome a 
visible temple, and that the halls of the Papal palace were 
resplendent with the glories of the seven arts ; that not one 
of the court, from the highest to the lowest, ever betrayed 
the least barbarism in language or in dress ; that study of 
the fine arts was the order of the day. The works of St. 
Gregory show that he was a learned man, and if, as is al- 
leged, he sometimes appears to contemn the adventitious 
beauties of rhetoric (4), it is only because, as he himself 
tells us, he was more concerned for purity of doctrine and for 
exactness in dogmatic expression. He certainly did reprove 
a bishop for teaching rhetoric (5), but merely because he 
deemed the office of pedagogue beneath the episcopal dig- 
nity. And is it likely that a fanatical devotee of ignorance 
would have occupied the position of prefect of Rome, or 
that he would have been made legate to the cultivated court 
of Constantinople ? Brucker (6) asserts that our Pontiff 

(1) See Alexandre; Cent. G, chap. 4, art. 16. (2) I)>i. 

(3) Life of St. Gregory, b. 2, c. 12. (4) EpMlc to Lcandcr, prefixed to the Morals. 

(5) Epist. 54, to Dcsiderius of Vienne. 

(6) Critical ffwforj/ of Philosophy, v. 3, p. 2, b. 2. "Among the many merits o: this 
■writer, to whom we owe the fullest, most complete, and most profound, history of philos- 
ophy yet seen. Is that of wise moderation ; he does not, like many Protestants, exercise a 
rabid fury towards everything Catholic. But on this occasion, lie seems to have forgotten 
Ills wise impartiality In the appendix he asserti that this otherwise good bishop 
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expelled mathematicians from liis palace, and that he burned 
the Palatine library. Bayle and Barbeyrac, hostile though 
they are to the Fathers, admit that the last accusation is 
baseless. It is founded solely upon the authority of John 
of Salisbury (d. 1180), who, in his Polycraticon, b. 2, c. 2G, 
says that, " The most holy doctor, Gregory, who nourished 
and inebriated the whole Church with the honeyed rain of 
his preaching, not only ordered mathematicians to retire 
from his court, but, as is handed down from our forefathers, 
gave to the flames all the writings contained in the (library 
of) Palatine Apollo, among which the principal we're 
thought to reveal to men the celestial mind,and the oracles 
of Heaven." But how is it that for more than five hundred 
years we find no mention of this accusation ? Brucker 
answers that it was a tradition, "handed down from our 
forefathers," in the words of John of Salisbury, and that 
Catholics, who rely so much upon tradition, ought there- 
fore to accept it. But Catholics, well replies Bergier (1), 
do not receive as tradition every hearsay, and Protestants, 
who reject even written traditions, ought not to accept one 
which is unwritten. Let us omit, however, for the moment, 
any question as to the authority of John of Salisbury. 
What does he assert ? Firstly, that St. Gregory expelled 
mathematicians from his court. But who were these " mathe- 
maticians ?" In the middle ages this term was princi- 
pally applied to judicial astrologists, that is, to those who 
pretended to predict the future by a planetary investigation. 
Brucker and his imitators may have been grossly ignorant 
as to the literature of that time, but certainly they should 
have noticed that Salisbury himself informs us that he 
makes no reference to " mathematicians " in our sense of 
the word. He is attacking the false science of astrology, 
and alleges the authority of " the most holy doctor, Greg- 
ory," who, he says, nut only banished the impostors from 

was not naturally acute, that he possessed no force of genius, and could not reason well. 
But while he was thus writing, there fell into his hands two books written in defence of St.. 
Gregory, one by a Benedictine monk of Frisengen, and the other by the anonymous French 
author of the Hittoru nf Eclecticism. Hence he resolved to ajjain enter the field, and in a 
long, and, if I may so speak, very tedious digression of full forty pages, he undertook to 
refute the arguments of these writers, and to develop or confirm his previous assert'ons of 
our Pontiff's superstition, ignorance, and want of discernment." Ttraboschi; Italian 
Literature, b. 2, c 2. 

(1) Dictionary, art. Gregory. 
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his presence, but even destroyed those writings "which were 
thought to reveal to men the celestial mind, and the oracles 
of Heaven. " 

As for the burning of tho grand Library constructed by 
Augustus in the Palatine temple of Apollo (1), could such 
an event, so interesting to every votary of learning, have 
taken place, we will not say, without the lamentations of 
many, but without even a word of comment? And never- 
theless, five centuries and a half elapse, during which a con- 
stant succession of chroniclers are busily recording even the 
trivial ties of their time, and not a suspicion of such an event 
is hinted. The authority of John of Salisbury is not so in- 
contestable as to justify us in yielding to his uncorroborated 
assertion, and in the face of this eloquent silence. Brucker 
praises his virtues, and tells us they procured his elevation 
lo the see of Chartres. But virtue does not necessarily 
imply the power of critical discernment, and when Salisbury 
narrates things displeasing to Protestant ears, we hear 
nothing either of his virtue or of his acumen. The fact is, 
however, John of Salisbury was a bad critic ; everything was 
grist to his mill. In the course of his works, many popular 
traditions are met, some of them simply ridiculous, and yet 
he approves them all. Coming from the pen of a Catholic 
bishop, what can be more absurd than his approval (2) of 
Hie story of Trajan's pardon from hell, thanks to the impor- 
tunate prayers of Pope Gregory, " but only on condition that 
Gregory should never again intercede with God for an in- 
fidel"? But perhaps the strongest refutation of this calumny 
can be found in the evident futility of the act with tho com- 
mission of which our Pontiff is charged. If St. Gregory 
burned the Palatine Library, he did so through false zeal 
for sacred letters. Now that zeal could not be satisfied by 
the destruction of one single library, and he would have in 
vain brought opprobrium upon himself. In Home there 
were many other such collections, and in the monasteries of 
Italy, Gaul, Ireland, and Spain, the patient scribes were 
constantly multiplying copies of the dangerous classics. 

(1) Some authors have thought that Salisbury Intended to refer merely to the destruction of 
the astrological books, but the tenor of the passage seems to Imply a burning of tho entire 
collection. 

(2) I'olycraticon, b. 5, c. 8. 
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The Roman Pontiff who would be so foolish and reckless as 
to burn the Palatine Library, would certainly have ordered 
the destruction of the classics in every monastery of the 
world (1). 

St. Gregory is also charged with the destruction of many 
monuments of ancient Roman magnificence. But upon what 
testimony is this accusation put forth ? Upon that of 
Amalricus, who lived in the 14th century, and whom the 
erudite and critical Muratori regards as a swallower of fables ; 
upon that of Leo Urbevetanus, also of the 14th century, and 
whom Lamy accuses of credulity ; upon that of Raphael of 
Volaterra, of the 16th century, whom Tiraboschi condemns 
as of little reliability (2). Where did these writers, of a 
period eight and nine centuries posterior to the age of Greg- 

(1) Some writers of the 15th century asserted that St. Gregory endeavored to prevent the 
study of Tully and Livy. This seems unlikely, for these authors are probably the least 
offensive of any on the classic shelves. A condemnation of Horace, Catullus, and Tibullus, 
would have been much more consonant with the Pontiff's supposed severity. Tiraboschi 
(Inc. cit.) speaks as follows of the authority of John of Salisbury : " Who is this writer ? In 
the first place he lived six centuries after St. Gregory. Now some of the critics of our day 
conduct themselves, to tell the truth, in a very frivolous manner. They want every fact to 
be proved by the authority of writers contemporary, or nearly so, with the events in question, 
and if they come across a narration by a modern author, unaccompanied by such authori- 
tative proof, they either reject the fact narrated, or place it on the list of doubtful events. I 
myself believe in so doing, but these gentry are not consistent. When they meet a story 
which, for some reason, they wish to credit, then any testimony, no matter of how distant 
an authority, is sufficient. Were John of Salisbury to narrate something creditable to St. 
Gregory, then we would hear that he is unreliable, but if he tells us something that would 
indicate the saint as a fanatic and an ignoraut man, then he is a truth-telling and critical 

historian No other writer, during the space of nearly six centuries, says anything 

about St. Gregory's having burnt a llhrary; at length an English author speaks of it, but gives 
no proof. Why should we easily believe him ? And here precisely has Brucker been await- 
ing us. No, says he, Salibury does not allege this fact without good proof (Appendix, p. 
659) ; he says that ' it is handed down to us a majoribus ; ' therefore it was a perpetual tra- 
dition, doubted by no one ; it was probably recorded in many books not now extant ; a wise 
and learned man, such as Salisbury was, would not have asserted it without reason. Thus 
proceeds Brucker in his lengthy demonstration. But let me ask Brucker if he believes it 
true that St. Gregory freed the soul of Trajan from hell. He must laugh at my question. But 
suppose that 1 declare that this act of the saint is narrated by a writer of the lath century. He 
will answer that it was precisely in those times of ignorance that such fables originated : 
that a writer, who seriously records such things, is a weak-minded, superstitious, ignorant 
man. Very well. This John of Salisbury, that man, as Brucker says (ihi), who was learn- 
ed beyoad his time; that most celebrated author who was greatly esteemed by the Univer- 
sity of 1-aris (ihi, p. 600) ; in whose writings there is not wanting critical acumen, and 
whom learned men set above all his contemporaries(p. 664) ; who, well instructed in dialectics 
was not so uncultured, as, like Gregory, to prefer to be accused of ignorance, rather than ac- 
quire the art of reasoning properly ; who under the tuition of the great professor of logic. 
William of Soissons. learned the elements of that science, and hence entered upon the right 
road of true erudition (p. 665) ; this very man, to whom Brucker gives all these praises, 
when he wishes us to credit the story of the Palatine library, narrates such a fact with the 
most admirable seriousness Does Brucker believe this tale ? Let him then acknowl- 
edge that his John of Salisbury is not so critical as he would have us believe ; that he nar- 
rates as certain things that common sense snows to have been impossible (and if time and 
space permitted, I could give many instances, for I have read the whole of Salisbury's hook, 
in order to form an impartial judgment); that his ' it is said,.' ' we read.' ' it is rumured,' 

indicate merely popular traditions that are without foundation Finally, in the two 

passages in which he speaks of this conflagration, John of Salisbury contradicts himself . In 
one place he says that the library given to the flames was that of the Capitol, in another, 
that it was that of the temple of the Palatine Apollo. It is certain that these were two 
different libraries, and they were very distant from each other." 

(2) As critics, Muratori and Tiraboschi occupy a position second to none and immeasura- 
Kv more eminent than that attained hy the rank and file of the profession. Lamy's opinions 
are greatly respected by scholars. 
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orj, derive their information '? In all the works composed 
during this interval, there is profound silence as to the im- 
puted vandalism of our Pontiff; it is ignored by Gregory of 
Tours, Isidore of Spain. Yen. Bede, Liutprand, the deacons 
Paul and John, Anastasius the Librarian, all of whom are 
prolific with details of his reign. We are asked to believe 
that a Roman patrician, a member of a senatorial family, 
and a man of liberal education, one who had occupied 
the exalted pretorial chair over a people distinguished for 
their pride in their city, helped to consummate the work of 
devastation which the Northern barbarians had left incom- 
plete. We are asked to ignore his lamentations, his overpower- 
ing grief (1), caused by the destruction of so many beautiful 
edifices, and to regard him as a prince of vandals. And how is 
his insanity explained? We are told that the fanatical Pon- 
tiff wished to remove from the Roman people any danger of 
relapse into idolatry. But in the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, the Romans were as far removed from any weakness 
of faith as they are to-da}-; perhaps, indeed, further removed 
than they are at present. While admiring the magnificent 
productions of ancestral genius, they were as free from an} r 
yearnings towards idolatiy as any of their martyred fore- 
fathers. And would the Roman people have allowed this 
destruction of their city's glorious monuments ? Procopius 
(2) (d. 565) says, " The Romans are more careful of their city 
than any people we know ; everything belonging to their 
country they strive to preserve, and although they have suf- 
fered under the rule of barbarism, they have preserved the 
edifices of the city, and as many of its ornaments as they 
were able." Gregory was Supreme Pontiff, and had, as we 
have seen, almost royal power in the Roman Duchy, but the 
emperor was }*et the acknowledged master. Would he have 
permitted this gross infraction of the Theodosian and Jus- 
tinianic laws, which so strictly provided for the care of the 
ancient monuments ? Xo emperor would have suffered such 
vandalism to be perpetrated, still less Mauritius, who was 
constantly at issue with our saint, and seized every oppor- 

(1) Homily l%on Ezcehfcl. (2) Gothic War, h. 2. 
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tunity to vex liim (1). But we need no better defence of St. 
Gregory than is furnished by Eonie at this day. When we 
look upon the great number of ancient monuments which, 
thanks to the fostering care and liberal expenditure of the 
Pope-Kings, yet subsist in the Eternal City, we must sup- 
pose that Gregory's successor did not gaze upon any traces 
of Papal vandalism. And we know that many of the ancient 
monuments have disappeared since the death of our Pontiff 
(2). Rome has withstood many vicissitudes during the last 
twelve hundred years. She has been sacked by the foreigner, 
and her treasures have been plundered by her own turbu- 
lent barons. Her Prangipani and Savelli have pulled to 
pieces many an ancient building to procure materials for a 
medieval fortress, and she has seen the Gallic invader 
weakening her admired masonries to provide metal for his 
cannon. And in spite of all this, the modern traveller is 
awestruck under the spell of her numerous monuments of 
ancient art. What, then, we would ask, must have been the 
extent and condition of these monuments, when Sabinian 
took possession of the Chair of Peter ? 

St. Gregory died in 604, the fourteenth year of his Pon- 
tificate. His eulogy may be well condensed in the words of 
St. Ildephonse of Toledo, " In holiness, he excelled Anthony ; 
in eloquence, Cyprian ; and in wisdom, Augustine" (3). 

(1) Although not a tyrant, Mauritius caused much trouble to St. Gregory. Thus, he left 
his Italian subjects a prey to the Lombards, in spite of the Pontiff's assiduous prayers for 
their relief. He also sustained the arrogance of the Constantinopolitan patriarch in claim- 
ing the title of " (Ecumenical." We have already noticed the obstacles he threw in the way 
of military men, aspiring to the monastic life. He aided in every way the defenders of the 
Three Chapters, and so protected Maximus, a Dalmatian schismatic, that he was enabled to 
ridicule the Papal authority. 

(2) See Fea's Dissertation on the Ruins of Rome. 

(3) Ecclesiastical Writers. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 

At the time of Christ's sojourn upon earth, Druidism was 
the religion of Britain ; by whom, and when, the Gospel was 
first introduced into the island, is uncertain. Eusebius (1) 
says that the Apostles passed into Britain, and Gildas (2) 
seems to imply that the conversion took place under Tiberius. 
More modern authors have ventured to determine the name 
of the first Apostle of Britain. Parsons (3) contended that 
this glory belongs to St. Peter ; Godwin (4) and Stillingfleet 
(5) ascribed it to St. Paul. Lingard (G) regards the argu- 
ments used by both Catholic and Protestant writers, in de- 
termining this question, as unwortli}' of attention. " The 
former," he says, "relied on the treacherous authority of 
Metaphrastes ; the latter on the ambiguous and h}-perboli- 
cal expressions of a few more ancient writers." It is certain 
that Christianity first took firm root in Britain, about the 
year 182, in the reign of Lucius, the great-grandson of Car- 
actacus, and heir of some of the authorit} T given that prince 
by Claudius. At the solicitation of Lucius, Pope Eleuther- 
ius sent Fugatius and Damian to instruct the Britons, and 
a flourishing church soon came into existence. The contro- 
versies which were the bane of the East, did not disturb the 
less polished and less inquisitive islanders, but they were 
not destined to be never assailed by heres}\ Their country- 
man, Pelagius, succeeded in propagating his errors to an 
alarming extent, and it was only b} T the zeal of St. Germain 
l'Auxerrois and St. Lupus of Troyes, that the orthodox faith 
was sustained (7). But another formidable enemy now con- 

(1) Dcm. Evang., b.l, c. ~. (1) First Convention o/ Britain. 

(2) Calamity, Destruction, and Conquest of Britain. (5) Brit. Orig. 

(3) Three Convcisions, v. 1. (G) Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, c. 1. 
(7) Sts. Germain and Lupus received tlieir mission, according tn Constantlus, from the 

bishops of Gaul: according to Prosper, from Pope Cielestine. These prelates met the Pela- 
gian leaders in a Svnod at Verulam. and after a day's useless debate, nothing was derided, 
but in the evening a miracle confirmed the teaching of St. Germain, and his opponents de- 
clared themselves converted, lint the heresv soon burst out anew, and the holy Auxerrols 
resumed his labors— this time with permanent success. See Life of St. Germain, by Con^ 
stantius, b. 11, c. 1. 
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fronted the British church. The piratical Saxons, who, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy (Claude), had been, in the second cen- 
tury, a small tribe of barbarians in the Cimbrian Cherso- 
nesus, were now become a mighty power, and were dominant 
in the Germanic regions. The reader is doubtless familiar 
with the tale of the Saxon conquest of Britain. The natives 
resisted to the utmost, and the incensed invaders gave such 
vent to their fury, that the surviving Britons took refuge in 
the fastnesses of the western coast of the island. With them 
vanished civilization and Christianity ; German barbarism 
and idolatry were conquerors (1). But wherever the fierce 
northern savage destroyed the worldly empire of Borne, he 
soon kneeled in adoration to the God of Rome. John the 
Deacon (2) gives us the following narration of the first steps 
towards the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons: " On a certain 
day, when many things were exposed for sale in the Roman 
Forum, and many persons had come there to buy, it chanced 
that Gregory, a man most worthy before God, passed along. 
Seeing for sale some youths of very fair complexion, of beau- 
tiful shape and charming features, and with shining hair, he 
asked the trader from what land he had brought them. He 
replied that they came from the island of Britain, the in- 
habitants of which all possessed similar brightness of 
countenance. Gregory asked whether the islanders were 
Christians, or still involved in the errors of Paganism ; the 
merchant answered that they were not Christians, but yet 
held in Pagan chains. Then Gregory sighed heavily, and 
said, ' Alas! that the prince of darkness should possess such 
resplendent faces, and that such external beauty should be 
united to souls not bearing the interior grace of God ! ' Again 
he demanded the name of that people, and the merchant 
said that they were called ' Angles.' And he answered that 
they were well styled ' Angles,' as though they were ' Angels,' 
for they had angelic features, and should be fellow-citizens 
with the angels of Heaven." Impressed with this idea, 
Gregory besought Pope Benedict I. for permission to under- 

(1) The ferocity displayed by the Saxons in this war was such that K would be incredible. 
If narrated only by the Briton Gildas, but the Saxon Chronicle corroborates his assertions. 

(2) Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great, b. 1, c. 3. Venerable Bede gives the same account, 
b. 2, and says it was handed down as a " tradition of our ancestors." John the Deacon wrote 
tn the 9th century, Bede in the 7th and 8th. 
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take the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. He departed on 
his mission, but, says John the Deacon, " the Romans were 
displeased at his absence, and conspiring together, they ap- 
proached the Pontiff in three separate crowds, as he was 
going to the Basilica of St. Peter, and shouted, "Thou hast 
olfended Peter; thou hast destroyed Rome, in dismissing 
Gregory.' ' In consequence of this attitude of the Romans, 
the zealous monk was recalled to the city, and his subse- 
quent election to the Papacy compelled him to entrust to 
others the accomplishment of his design. His first step in 
this direction was an epistle to Candidus, the administra- 
tor of the patrimony of St. Peter in Gaul, commissioning 
him to purchase a number of young Saxon slaves, to be 
sent to Rome, and there, if they proved fit, to be ordained, 
and sent as missionaries to their countrymen (1). The 
youths did not prove very bright, and the Pontiff turned to 
his quondam companions of the C?elian monastery for his 
instruments. Under the supervision of Augustine, a number 
of monks set out, bearing letters to the Gallic clergy, asking 
for interpreters to be assigned them, and also letters to the 
Frank princes, begging their protection on the way. They 
landed on the island of Thanet, in 597. We do not propose 
to describe the conversion of the Heptarchy ; the reader 
will find the details in Lingard's apposite work, already cit- 
ed, and from which we draw the material for this chapter. 
In the entire history of Christianity, there is no instance 
of a change wrought in a converted people equal to that 
which the acceptance of the Gospel operated in the Anglo- 
Saxons. The various provinces of the old Roman Empire 
had long been subjected to the influences of a high civiliza- 
tion ; these people were not merely barbarians, they were 
savages. When St. Patrick preached the faith to the Irish, 
he met a brave and sturdy, but yet a refined and gentle race. 
The Goths, Scythians, Lombards, and other barbaric na- 
tions, who entered the Christian fold, were endowed with 
sentiments of delicacy, if they are compared with the 
neophytes of St. Augustine. All the barbaric hordes who 
helped to disintegrate the great Empire, were valorous, but 

(1) Gregory's Epixtles, b. 5, No. 10. 
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the Saxons were simply brutal. Other tribes desired the 
labor of their captives ; the Saxons preferred to drink ale 
out of their skulls. The Christian missionary expected to 
be obliged to combat the sensual passions of his converts, 
but, if we are to believe the ancient chroniclers, he must 
have been appalled by the lust of the Saxon. The brute 
creation is unanimous in its love for its offspring ; the Sax- 
ons were so greedy of gold that they sold their own children 
to the slave-dealers of the continent. Their theology knew 
but one sin, cowardice ; it recognized but one virtue, courage. 
But with the advent of Christianity, this terrible picture 
vanished, and the Saxon was no longer a monster. In a 
short time, he too took up the work of the apostolate, and 
St. Boniface converted the Old Saxons, Franks, Hessians, 
and Tharingians; St. Swibert the Westphalians ; Sts. Wil- 
frid and "Willibrord the Frisians and the Hollanders ; St. 
Willihad the tribes north of the Elbe. Piety became a 
characteristic of the nation. Nowhere were churches, hos- 
pitals, and monasteries more numerous, or better endowed, 
and nowhere were they attended by a more devoted clergy ; 
the land came to be styled the "Island of Saints." Religion 
developed civilization, or rather created it ; the useful, as 
well as the agreeable, was cultivated, and the Saxon bar- 
barian was soon to be found only in history. 

Protestants once held that the Anglo-Saxon church was 
a Papistical institution from its very foundation. Bale in- 
forms us that " Augustine was first sent to initiate the Anglo- 
Saxons in Papistical traditions ; he introduced altars, vest- 
ments, masses, images, &c." (1). The same author deli- 
cately asserts that Augustine "brought nothing but Pon- 
tificd traditions and human dung" (2). Parker says that 
Augustine was " an apostle to the Angles, not of the Christ- 
ian faith and of the divine word, but of ceremonies and 
Roman rites ; and he taught them to be Romans and Pon- 
tificals, rather than Christians and Evangelicals" (3). But 
more modern Saxon scholars have discovered that the early 
church of their ancestors was not " Pontifical," but rather 

(1) Cent. 13, c. 1- (2) Cent- 8. c- 85. The text has stercora. 

(3) Ant. Brit., p. 35. 
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worthy of being numbered among Protestant organizations. 
Athelhard, archbishop of Canterbury, having asked of the 
bishops assembled in the Synod of Cloveshoe (y. 803) for a 
Profession of Faith, they answered (1) : " Let it be known to 
your Paternity, that we believe as was first taught by the 
Holy Roman and Apostolic See, by the direction of the most 
blessed Pope Gregory." Hence, according to these investi- 
gators, St. Gregory also was a Protestant. It is not difficult, 
however, to prove that the faith of the early Saxon Christ- 
ians was what Parker called "Roman and Pontifical." In 
the first place, if the Saxon church was not united with the 
Roman in identity of doctrine, how can we account for the 
strict communion between the two churches ? How is it 
that Boniface, Swibert, Wilfrid, and other Saxon mission- 
aries preached the faith of Rome, among the German bar- 
barians, and founded churches in communion with Rome? 
What mean the professions of submission to Rome, the in- 
numerable acts of devotion to the Holy See, on the part of 
the Saxon kings? But let us examine the doctrines of the 
Saxon church, as indicated by its practices. 

It is certain that the early Saxon Christians agreed with 
Rome as to the necessity of the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Protestants, however, frequently assert that the ceremonies 
of the Roman Ritual were unknown, that the insufflation 
and unctions with oil and chrism were not in use. Yet 
Bede (2) mentions the insufflation ; the Saxon Pontifical (3), 
prescribes the salt ; Archbishop iElfric (4) speaks of the 
unction with oil on the breast and between the shoulders, 
and of that with chrism on the top of the head ; Alcuin (5), 
finally, gives the ceremonies in their entirety. That the 
anointings with chrism were regarded as sacred, is shown 
by the head being kept bound with a fillet for seven da3's(6). 
The only difference between the practice of the ancient and 
that of the modern English Catholics, in the ceremonies at- 
tendant on Baptism, seems to have been in the old custom 
of giving the Eucharist to the lately baptized infant (7). 

(1) Wilkins ; Councils, p. 162. (4) Saxon Laws, p. 172. 

(2) B. 5, c. 6. (5) Treatise to Adrian in Duchesne's Alcuin, part IL 

(3) Marte.ve, v. 1. (6) Bede, b. 5, c. 7. 

(7) Saxon Laws, p. 17? 
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"With regard to Confirmation, we know that the child was 
presented to the bishop, and that he received the gifts of 
wisdom and fortitude to assist him in the spiritual warfare(l). 
As for the doctrine of the Real Presence of our Lord in the 
Eucharist, Anglican authors, such as Parker, Lisle, Usher, 
Whelock, Hickes, Carte, Littleton, and Henry, have endeav- 
ored to show that Trausubstantiation was not the belief 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Philology and history have been tire- 
lessly invoke^, but among all the Saxon authors who 
flourished during the brilliant period preceding the Danish 
inroads, not a passage can be found denying the Catholic 
doctrine ; among the writers of the dark period which 
followed the Danish devastations, there are some expressions 
which Protestants eagerly seize, but which Catholics as 
eagerly defend. The first testimony to which we draw the 
reader's attention is from the Actions of the Synod of Cal- 
cuith (816). From the earliest days of the Church, no tem- 
ple could be dedicated unless it held the remains of a mar- 
tyr ; hence, a small portion, at least, of a martyr's relics, 
were deposited in every altar-stone. In England, however, 
it became so difficult to observe this law, that the Synod of 
Calcuitli (2) ordered that when relics could not be obtained, 
the Blessed Eucharist should be preserved in the church. 
And why ? " Because the Eucharist is the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.'' But, replies the 
Protestant, such a disposition of the Eucharist does not 
necessarily imply a belief in Transubstantiation ; the Saxons 
may have believed, as do some Protestants, that Christ is 
present at the act and time of Communion. The context 
shows that a permanent, abiding presence is understood ; 
for, in the Protestant supposition, of what significance, 
more than any other substance, would be the Eucharistic 
host, in lieu of the martyr's relics ? A permanent, not a 
transitory presence of our Lord is supposed by Bede (3) 
when he says, "When we celebrate the Mass, we again im- 
molate to the Father the sacred Body and the precious Blood 

(1) Bede ; Life of Cuthbcrt, c. 29 and 32. Wilkins ; Councils, p. 252. Saxon Laws, 
p. 167. 

(2) Wilkins ; Council of Calcuith. 

(3) Homilu on the Eve of the Passion. 
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of the Lamb, with which we have been redeemed from our 
sins." Egbert, archbishop of York, who wrote in the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, compiled a Pontiff cut, which was 
preserved at Evreux ; in the abbey of lumiege, another Anglo- 
Saxon Pontifical was also extant in the time of Martene. From 
these two documents (1), we learn that at the ordination of 
a priest, he is endowed with the power of " transforming 
the Body and Blood of Christ.'' The pyx is called " the 
bearer of the Bod}- of Christ," and a " new sepulchre 
for the Bod}' of Christ." The corporate is "a piece of linen, 
on which the Body and Blood of Christ are consecrated, 
and in which they are wrapped up." The altar is declared 
to be consecrated in order that on it "a sacred virtue may 
turn the creatures chosen for sacrifice into the Bod}' and 
Blood of the Redeemer, and transform them by an invisible 
change, into the Sacred Hosts of the Lamb, that as the 
Word was made flesh, so the nature of the offering being 
blessed, may be elevated to the substance of the Word, and what 
before icasfood, may here be made eternal life. " 

Among the works of the Saxon clergy which were com- 
posed after the Danish invasion, we find some translations 
and several sermons by iElfric, a monk who had studied in 
the school of St. Ethel wold at Winchester, and who finally 
became archbishop of Canterbury. In treating of the Eu- 
charist, iElfric teaches that " the Eucharistic differs from 
the natural Body of Christ," and that " the former is indeed 
His Body, but after a spiritual, not after a bodily manner " 
(2). Lisle, Usher, Henry, and other Protestant writers, in- 
terpret this doctrine in their own favor, but Catholic dis- 
putants, and none better than Lingard (3), show that it is 
thoroughly consistent with Catholic orthodoxy. Among 
the many questions which the medieval scholastics delight- 
ed in raising, occurs, whether wisely or not, it is not for us 
to determine, one speculating upon the precise nature of 
Christ's Eucharistic Body. Haimo of Halberstadt held 
that, as a sign is excluded by reality, so the Eucharist con- 
tained no mystery or sign. Paschasius, Hincmar, and 

(1) Martene ; Ancient Rites ( y. 1700). 
(2) Sermon for Easter. (3) Antiquities, note 2V". 
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others, admitted both sign and reality, and added that the 
Eucharistic Body was the identical one which was born of 
Mary and suffered on the cross. A third school, repre- 
sented by Ratramn or Bertram, a monk of Corbie, and 
iElfric (1), rejected both the former opinions, and taught a 
triple distinction of the Body of Christ : viz., that born of 
Mary, the Eucharistic, and the mystical. Rabanus Maurus, 
archbishop of Mentz (2), one of this school, declares that the 
difference for which they disputed, was merely as to the 
external appearance ; and Bertram, though trying to show 
that the natural is not the same as the Encharistic Body, 
plainly admits their identity, when he says that Christ 
" changed the substance of bread into His own Body, which 
was about to suffer, and the creature of wine into his own 
Blood, which was to be shed on the cross." As to iElfric's be- 
lief in the Real Presence, it is clearly indicated in his Sermon 
on the Sacrifice of the Mass, although Henry asserts that no 
ingenuity can reconcile his doctrine with that of Rome (3). 
The reader shall judge whether the Saxon prelate's notions 
upon the nature of the Sacramental Body imply denial of 
Transubstantiation, and whether his doctrine should be 
pleasing to Protestants. We give Lingard's translation ; the 
Saxon text may be found in Lisle's edition of 1623 (4). 
"Much is there between the invisible might of the holy 
husel, and the visible appearance of its own kind. In its 
OAvn kind, it is corruptible bread and corruptible wine ; but 
after the might of the divine word, it is truly Christ's Body 
and His Blood, not indeed, in a bodily, but in a ghostly 
manner. Much is there between the Body, in which Christ 
suffered, and the Body which is hallowed to husel. Truly 
the Body in which Christ suffered, was born of the flesh of 
Mary, with blood and with bone, and with skin and with 
sinews, in human limbs, and with a reasonable living soul. 
But His ghostly Body, which we call the husel, is gathered of 
many corns, without blood and bone, without limbs and a 

(1) The Danish devastations had seriously affected the monasteries, and when, in the 10th 
century. St. Dunstan restored monachism in England, he was forced to import instructors 
from French establishments. Monks of Fleury and Corbie taught at Abingdon and Win- 
chester, and there jElfric received the ideas of Bertram. 
(2) Mabillon ; Cent. 4, v. 2. 
(3) History, v. 2, p. 202. (4) Also, see Whelock's Bede. 
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soul, and therefore nothing is to be understood in it after a 
bodily, bnt after a ghostly manner. "Whatever there is in the 
hnsel, which giveth ns the substance of life, that comoth of 
the ghostly might and invisible operation. For this reason 
the I10I3* husel is called a Sacrament ; because one thing is 
seen in it, and another understood. That which is seen, 
hath a bodily appearance ; that which we understand, hath 
a ghostly might. Certainly, Christ's Body that suffered 
death, and arose from death, dies now no more ; it is eter- 
nal and impassible. The husel is temporal, not eternal ; 
corruptible, dealed into pieces, chewed between the teeth, 
and sent into the stomach. But it is nevertheless all 
in every part according to the ghostly might. Many 
receive the holy Body, but it is nevertheless all in 
every part according to the ghostly Sacrament. Though 
some men receive a smaller part, yet there is not more 
might in a greater part than in a smaller. Because 
it is entire in all men, according to the invisible might. 
This Sacrament is a pledge and a figure; Christ's Body 
is truth. This pledge we hold sacramentally, till we 
come to the truth, and then this pledge will end. Truly 
it is, as we said before, Christ's Body and His Blood, 
not after a bodily, but after a ghostly manner. Nor shall 
ye search how it is made so ; but hold that it is made so." 
Had iElfric been surrounded by heretics, by men who denied 
the real and permanent Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
his expressions would doubtless have been more guarded, and 
he would have perhaps paid more attention to his own in- 
junction at the close of the cited passage. However, in 
these words there is no source of comfort to a Protestant 
(1). All Catholics admit that in the Eucharist the Body of 
Christ does not exist after the manner of an ordinary, nat- 
ural body, and some adjectives must be employed to express 
the different modes of existence. Bertram, iElfric, and 
others used the terms "naturally'' and " spiritually ;'' 
the Council of Trent adopted the words "'naturally'' and 

(1) We should observe that. Immediate!" after the above passage, iElfric, as a proof of 
the Real Presence, quotes two miracles, la which the sacred Fiesh and Blood were mani- 
fested in the Eucharist. Whatever discredit may be piven-to these events, it can scarcely be 
believed that they would be cited as a proof of the Ileal Presence by one who denied Tran- 
substantlation. 
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" sacramentally " (1). iElfric certainly denies the identity 
of the nahiral and the Eucharistie Body of Christ ; so do 
some of the most orthodox of Catholic theologians. We cite 
the more familiar Lanfranc, the energetic adversary of the first 
Sacramentarian, Berengarins (2), and Bossnet (3). iElfric 
styles the Eucharist a pledge and a figure ; so does the Cath- 
olic Church (4). It has been asserted that the teaching of JE1- 
fric represents the belief of the Anglo-Saxons. This is 
true, inasmuch as the whole nation believed that, in the 
Mass, the bread and wine were changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. But his peculiar opinion, as to the nature 
of the Eucharistie Body, orthodox though it was, was not 
held by any other Saxon writers, either of his time, or of 
preceding or posterior days. On the contrary, the doctrine 
of the identity of the natural and Eucharistie Body was fre- 
quently taught, and seems to have been the national belief. 
We have already quoted Bede as saying that the Body 
of the Lamb, which is offered on the altar, is the one by 
which we were redeemed ; and in another place "(5), he says 
" His Blood is not now shed by the hands of unbelievers, 
but received to their salvation in the mouths of the faith- 
ful." Alcuin tells us (6) that " the Mystery of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord is not to be called an image, but the 
truth ; not a shadow, but the Body ; not a figure of things 
to come, but that which was once prefigured by types ; for 
He did not say ' this is the figure of my Body,' but ' this is 
my Body, which shall be given for ye.'" In a MS. once 
belonging to king Canute the Great (7) our Lord is said to 
have declared to His Apostles that " He gave them His 
Body to eat, and His Blood to drink, that Body which He 
should give up to be crucified, and that Blood which He should 
shed for them." In another MS. (8) of the same date, it 

v i) Some modern theologians cling to "naturally" and "spiritually." See Veron ; Rule 
of Faith, ell. 

(3) In his treatise against Berengarius, c. 18, the Norman prelate says that, if we consider 
the mode of existence of the Eucharistie Body, we may truly say that It is not the same 
body which was born of Mary. 

(3) Bossuet asserts that " in one sense, and regarding only the substance, it is the Body of 
Jesus Christ, born of Mary ; but in another sense, and regarding only the manner, it is an- 
other, which is made by His words." 

(4) Office and Mass of the Holy Sacrament ; Anthem at Magnificat, and Postcommunion. 

(5) Homily for the Epiphany. (7) Cott. MSS., Gal. a. 7. 

(6) Caroline Books, 4, c. 14. (8) Ibi, Tib. c. 1. 
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is said that "The Lord did not say ' take this oonsecrated 
bread, and eat it in place of tny Body,' or ' drink this con- 
secrated wine in place of my Blood ; ' bnt, without any fig- 
ure or circumlocution, He said ' this is 1113' Body' and ' this 
is my Blood.' And, that He might prevent all wanderings of 
error, He said, 'which Body shall be given up for you,' and 
which Blood shall be shed for you.' " 

With regard to the Sacrament of Penance, Henry con- 
tends that auricular confession was first inculcated to the 
Saxons by archbishop Theodore, in the seventh century, and 
that it was unknown to them before that time. We might 
dismiss this assertion with the remark that St. Augustine 
certainly converted the Saxons to the faith of Home, which 
just as certainly commanded auricular confession. But 
Hemy, following in the steps of Inett (1), says that private 
confession, according to the account given of it by Egbert, 
archbishop of York (8th century) was unknown to such of 
the Saxons as were converted by the Irish missionaries. Now, 
Egbert (2) says nothing about the introduction of confession, 
and nothing about the customs of the Saxons who were taught 
by the Irish ; he does say, however, that, from the time of 
Theodore, the people had been accustomed to a twelve days' 
preparation, by fasting, confession, and alms, for the feast 
of Christmas. This by no means implies that confession 
was only then introduced among them. St. Cuthbert (d. G87) 
was a pupil of the Irish missionaries, and before Pope Vita- 
lian commissioned Theodore to take charge of the see of 
Canterbury (CG8), had spent months receiving confessions in 
that diocese (3). That auricular confession was practised by 
the early Irish Christians, we have already seen when treat- 
ing of the mission of St. Patrick. Since, however, Egbert 
of York is quoted as ignorant of this practice, we would 
draw attention to this passage from his Penitential: " The 
time of duty comes every twelve months, Avhen every man 
shall speak to his confessor, and avow to God and his con- 
fessor all the sins he has committed." Whelock (4) asserts 
that the Saxon church advised, but did not prescribe, confes- 

(1) History of the English Church, v. 1. (3) Bede ; Life of Cuthbert; c. 9. and 16. 
(t) Institutions of the Church. (4) Historil, P- 215. index, art. Confession. 
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sion ; and yet lie furnishes us with two Homilies, from which 
we extract the following passages: "The holy Scriptures fre- 
quently teach us to flee to the medicine of true confession of 
our sins ; because we cannot otherwise be healed, except we 
confess with sorrow what we have unrighteously done 
through negligence. All hope of forgiveness is in confession. 
Confession, with true repentance, is the angelic remedy of 
our sins. . . . Truly no man will obtain forgiveness of his sins 
from God, unless he confess to some one of God's ministers, 
and do penance according to his judgment." 

It would be very interesting to notice the system of pub- 
lic penance of the Saxons, their consecration of virgins and 
monks to the service of God, the ceremonies with which they 
dedicated their temples, the coronation of their kings, the 
benediction of their knights, and many other features which 
denoted a truly Catholic people, but our limits compel us to 
confine ourselves to the elucidation of such points as will 
show that the modern Anglican or dissenter comes from a 
Catholic ancestor. English Protestantism has preserved 
some tattered remnants of nearly every Catholic garment 
with which Albion was once clothed, but of one vesture 
there is not a thread. We allude to the doctrine of purga- 
tory, to the practice of praying for the dead. And yet the 
most rabid of our opponents admit that this custom was 
universal before the fourth century ; some grant that it 
existed in the second. Mosheim ascribes its origin to Pla- 
tonism, but Bingham (1) made the discovery that when our 
ancestors prayed for the dead, they believed them to be al- 
ready in heaven. Whelock (2) asserts that the Saxons did 
not believe in purgatory, but he uses only the argument 
derived from the fact that some homilists say that, after the 
general judgment, the virtuous will be rewarded, and the 
wicked everlastingly punished ; while all Catholics admit 
that then purgatory will be no more. "Whelock must have 
mis'sed the following passage, taken from a Saxon sermon on 
the dedication of a church, and published by himself: 
"There are also many places of punishment, in which soula 

(1) Antiquities of the Christian Cfiurch, v. 1, p. 758, v. 2, p. 440. 

(2) Preface to the Archaionomia. 
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suffer in proportion to their guilt, before the general judg- 
ment, and in which some are so far purified, as not to be hurt 
by the fire of the last day." Among the devotions for the 
departed, we find the " belt of Lord's prayers," a species 
of rosary ; the anthem, '' O Lord, according to Thy great 
mercy give rest to his soul, and in consideration of Thy 
infinite goodness, grant that he may enjoy eternal light in com- 
pany with thy saints;" andfinally, the chief devotion of all, the 
offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass for the departed soul. We 
are told that the object of all these devotions was simpl}' a 
thanksgiving to God for the happiness already enjoyed by 
the dead. But not so thoxight the bishops of the Synod of 
Calcuith, when they ordered prayers for themselves, after 
their deaths, " that by means of a common intercession, 
they might merit a common eternal kingdom with all the 
saints" (1). 

Immediately upon the death of St. Wilfrid, the abbot 
Tatbert, of the great monastery at Kipon, ordered a mass 
to be celebrated, and alms to be given to the poor, for the 
repose of his soul ; on his anniversary, all the abbots, of the 
many monasteries he had founded, were summoned, and a 
night was spent in vigil and prayer, while the next morning, a 
Kequiem mass was sung, and a tenth part of all the abbey's 
cattle was given to the poor (2). Lullus, the successor of St. 
Boniface in the see of Mentz, received from the king of Kent 
and the bishop of Bochester, a common letter, saying, " It 
is our earnest wish to recommend ourselves and our dearest 
relatives to your piety, that by }-our prayers we may be 
protected till we come to that life which knows no end. . . . 
. . Let us then agree, that when any one among us enters 
the path which leads to another life (ma}- it be a life of 
happiness !), the survivors shall, by their alms and sac- 
rifices, try to help him in his journey. We have sent you 
the names of our dead relatives, Irmige, Norththry, and 
Dnlicha, virgins dedicated to God, and beg that you will 
remember them in your prayers and oblations" (3). 

(1) WILK1N3; Council of Calcuith. (2) Eddius; Life of Wilfrid. 

<3) Epistle* of St. Donifaec, Xo. 77. 
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Invocation of the saints was practiced by the Saxons, and 
a pre-eminence was given to the Blessed Virgin. Bede tells 
us a hymn was sung each evening in her honor, and in the 
old Saxon Pontificals we find many of the hymns which are 
now read in the Breviary. Among the many homilies which 
have come down to us, occur several for the feasts of the 
Nativity, Annunciation, Purification, and the Assumption 
of Mary. St. Peter seems to have occupied the next place in 
the devotion of the Saxons, and many of their first churches 
were dedicated to God in his honor. Pilgrimages were 
made to his tomb, and the Saxons were the originators of 
" Peter's Pence." Sts. Gregory and Augustine, to whom 
they principally owed their conversion, were venerated as 
patrons of England ; St. Boniface, shortly after his death, 
was made a third patron (1). But we need not develop this 
point. Protestants admit the " excessive superstition" of 
the Saxons in this matter, and generally regard their saints 
as either fanatics, canonized by ignorance, or profligates, 
owing their honor to the gifts which they lavished upon the 
monasteries (2). 

The sentiments of the Anglo-Saxon church with regard 
to the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff now claim our at- 
tention. St. Peter is styled by Bede " the prince of the 
Apostles, the shepherd of all believing nations" (3) ; Alcuin 
calls him " the head of the chosen flock" (4) ; St. Aldhelm 
attributes to him as a peculiar privilege, " the royal power 
of binding and loosing" (5). Nor did these Saxon fathers 
think that St. Peter's power died with him, for Bede de- 
clares that the Roman Pontiff " holds the chief Pontificate 
in the whole world" (6) ; and Alcuin calls him " the head 
of all Christian churches" (7). The veneration of the Sax- 
ons for the siiccessor of St. Peter is shown by the numerous 
pilgrimages made to Rome, in spite of all the difiiculties of 



(1) Epist. of St. Cuthbcrt to Lullus, in Epist. Bonif., No. 70. 

(2) Thus Sturges and Rapin. See Llngard's Antiquities, c. 9. 

(3) B. 2, c. 4. Homily on Via. of St. Andrew. 

(4) Epistle to Ahp. Eanbald. 

(5) Epist. to Mna Gerontius, In Epist. of Bonifaee, No. 4A. 

(6) B. 2, c. 1. Homily for Feast of St. Benedict. 

(7) Epistles to Popes Adrian and Leo. 
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travel at that day ; besides crowds of nobles and prelates, 
the kings Caedwalht, Ina, Offa, Kenred, Siric, Ethehvulpli, 
and Canute, went to Home to implore the Papal benediction. 
The Pope's charter was considered of greater importance 
than that of the king, for the perpetuity of an institution ; 
hence the numerous Bulls creating or endorsing religious 
establishments, and threatening their violators with the 
punishments of Dathan, Abiron, and Judas. Certain modern 
writers have asserted that the Anglo-Saxon kings exercised 
a spiritual jurisdiction (l),but the records of the time fur- 
nish no proof of such exercise, or even of any claim to it, 
Wintred, king of Kent (692), says "it is the right of the king 
to appoint earls, ealdormen, shire-reeves, and doomsmen ; 
but it is the right of the archbishop to rule and provide for 
the church of God" (2). Sometimes, indeed, the king is 
called the Vicar of Christ, but the Saxon Laics explain 
the sense in which the term is applied. " The king ought 
to be a father to his people, and in watchfulness and care, 
the vicar of Christ, as he is called." The Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs claimed no right to establish, extend, 
or restrict, episcopal jurisdiction ; such pertained to the 
Papal prerogative. The first ecclesiastical partition of 
England was made by Pope Gregoiw the Great, and not by 
the kings of the Heptarch}', or by the missionaries. When 
events prevented the execution of the original plan, Pope 
Vitalian placed all the Saxon bishops under the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Canterbiiry ; sixty }*ears afterwards, 
Gregory III. restored the primac} T to York, and very soon, 
Adrian I. gave the metropolitan jurisdiction to Lichfield, 
which, though displeasing to the other prelates, was re- 
spected until withdrawn by Leo III. The Synod of Clove- 
shoe (803) says of this contest for precedence, "When the 
Apostolic Pope understood the injustice which had been 
done, he at once interposed his authority, and sent orders 
into England that the honor of the see of St. Augustine 
should be fully restored." But not only were the powers of 
the Saxon metropolitans circumscribed by Rome ; their 

0) Coke ; Report*, p. 5. (2) Wilkixs; Councils. 
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election had to be confirmed by the Pontiff. The archbish- 
ops did not receive the pallinm (1), as a rule, until they had 
presented themselves at Rome, and undergone an examina- 
tion as to faith, fitness, &c. ; but St. Gregory had dispensed 
the Saxon primates from the laborious journey, and his im- 
mediate successors had continued the exemption. Abuses 
having crept into the Saxon church, and birth and wealth 
having sometimes influenced the choice of bishops, the 
Holy See, in the interests of religion, resolved to enforce 
the ancient discipline. The Saxon prelates murmured and 
demurred, but yet they submitted (2). The supremacy of 
the Roman See over the Saxon church, is also evident from 
the supervision constantly exercised by the Pontiffs over 
religious matters in the island. In 680, Pope Agatho sum- 
moned Theodore of Canterbury and his suffragans to attend 
a Eoman Synod, called to check Monothelitism, but the 
British prelates begged to be excused on account of the 
necessities of their infant churches. The Pontiff granted 
the request, but demanded a Profession of their faith, ap- 
pointing as Papal legate to receive it, John, abbot of St. 
Martin's. The bishops met the legate at Hethfield, and 
declared their acceptance of the oecumenical Councils, and 
of the condemnation of Monethelitism by Pope Martin I.; 
the legate then sent a copy of the Synodical acts to Borne 
(3). Some of the Canterbury prelates were wanting in ac- 
tivity, if not in piety, and reports reached Pope Zachary of 
Saxon immorality ; archbishop Cuthbert and his suffragans 
were therefore threatened with excommunication, if they 
did not enforce the canons. The Synod of Cloveshoe was 
convoked, and thirty reformatory canons were issued, affect- 
ing the morals of bishops, priests, monks, and laity. The 
Acts of this Synod describe the admonitory epistle of Pope 
Zachary in language which plainly denotes willing acqui- 
escence in Papal supremacy. " Two letters of the Apostolic 

(1) The pallium is a vestment sent by the Pope to archbishops, and until its reception, cer- 
tain important f uuctions caunot be performed by the said prelates. When the archbishop of 
Canterbury had received the pallium, he was called a legate of the Holy See. Thus Brith- 
wald, although a Saxon and elected by the clergy of Canterbury, is styled by his own mes- 
sengers, *' archbishop of the church of Canterbury aud of all Britain, se?U from this Apos- 
tolic see." Eddius, Life of Wilfrid, c. 51. 

(2) Wilkins, Councils, year 1031. (3) Bede ; B.4, c. 18. 
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lord, Pope Zachary, were brought forward, and what he 
commanded, in his Apostolic authority, was plainly and 
with great diligence made known, and more clearly inter- 
preted in our own language. For in these writings he 
familiarly admonished the inhabitants of our race in this 
island of Britain, and truly accused them, and finally, lov- 
ingly exhorted them ; those, however, who would contemn 
all this, and would persist pertinaciously in their malice, 
he threatened with the certain sentence of anathema " (J). 
The 25th canon of this Synod is alleged by Henry to have 
been framed ''to guard against the encroachments of the 
Popes." It reads, " If a bishop is unable to correct and 
amend anything in his diocese, let him bring it before the 
archbishop in Synod, to be openly corrected by all." 
Henry urges that this canon militates against appeals to 
Home, but St. Boniface, who originally composed it, adds 
immediately after it, " for thus, unless I err, all bishops 
should make known to the metropolitan, and lie to the Roman 
Pontiff, if they cannot correct their flocks, and thus they 
will be foreign to the loss of their souls " (2). In the reign 
of Pope Adrian I., the bishops of Ostia and Tudertum were 
sent as legates (3) to the Saxon church, with a code of laws for 
its use. They held a Synod in Mercia,and one in^orthumbria; 
they published twenty canons, and exacted from each bishop a 
solemn promise to enforce them. Carte contends that this le- 
gation w T as merely a renewal of correspondence between the 

(!) Henry discovers in the 2nd canon of Cloveshoe " a sufficient proof that the clergy of 
England were not yet disposed to bend their necks to the intolerable and ignominious yoke 
of Rome." Vol. III., p. 225, Premising that "probably" the synod was held at the sug- 
gestion of St. Boniface, and that its canons were chiefly taken from the synod of Mentz, he 
says that the Saxon prelates altered the canon on '" the unity of the Church " ; that while St. 
Boniface had professed obedience to the Pontiff, the Saxons make no mention of Rome. 
But the bishops of Cloveshoe expressly state that they assembled because of the command of 
Pope Zachary ; and so far are the thirty canons from l>eing derived from the nine of Mentz, 
there is scarcely a passage in which they bear resemblance. Finally, there is no canon, 
either of Mentz or of Cloveshoe, ou the " unity of the Church " ; there is one, however, on the 
" unity of peace," applying only to the subscribers, but which Henry has impudently fal- 
sified. flr.it ly, by omitting the agreement to live in peace, which restricts the meaning of the 
canon to the signers, and secondly, by translating em (themselves) "all the clergy in the 
world." The -lcfstell ns that " The prelates turned to each other with words of mutual 

exhortation and they entered into an engagement, that intimate peace and sincere 

charity should forever dwell among themselves, and that there should be a concord of all in 
all ecclesiastical rights, in speech, in word, and in judgment, without (lattery of any person." 
There was no reason why the prelates of Cloveshoe should speak of their submission to 
Rome, but there was every reason for Boniface so doing, as he had been sent among the 
pagan Germans by the Pontiff. 

(2) Epistle to Cuthbert, in Wilkins, p. 91. 

(3) Hume misses this legation, as well as that of the abbot John, under Pope Agatho. when 
he says that Krmanfroi of Sion, three centuries afterwards, was the first Papal legate to 
Britain. History, e. 4. 
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churches of Rome and England, but the letter of the legates 
to the Pontiff shows that they were invested with authority. 
" We wrote Capitulars on each matter, and having ar- 
ranged all things in order, brought them to their notice. 
With all due humility they received both your admonition 
and our littleness, and promised to obey in all things " (1). 
The history of St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, furnishes an 
excellent proof of the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff over 
the early Saxon church, although Carte, aud, imitating him, 
many other Protestant writers, try to evince the contrary. 
This prelate, owing to the impatient zeal of Theodore of 
Canterbury, on the one hand, and the wicked enmity of 
Egfrid and Ermenburga, king and queen of Northumbria, 
on the other, suddenly found his extensive diocese divided 
into three, and himself left without subjects (2). His re- 
monstrances being treated with contempt, he took the ad- 
vice of some of his episcopal friends, and appealed to Rome 
(3). Had Theodore held the views which some Protestants 
ascribe to the Saxon church, he would have ridiculed this 
appeal. But, on the contrary, he endeavored to first get 
the ear of the Pontiff, and when Wilfrid arrived in Rome 
(678), he found that Coenwald, au envoy of Theodore, had 
already presented his side of the case. Nevertheless, Pope 
Agatho convened a Synod, composed of the suburban bish- 
ops and fifty of the Roman clergy, and listened to the plea 
of Wilfrid. The result was that Wilfrid was restored to 
his diocese of York, but he was ordered to choose from 
among his clergy a certain number of bishops to help him 
in its government ; this decision was coupled with a decree 
of suspension against any cleric, and of excommunication 
against any layman, who would presume to oppose it. 
\\ ilfrid now returned to England, but Egfrid threw him 
into prison. It is to be noted that the enemies of the holy 
bishop did not deny the Papal right to interfere in this case. 
During the nine months of his confinement, they endeavored, 
by promises and threats, to make him avow that the pre- 
sumed decision was a forgery, or at least procured by bri- 
bery. For several years Wilfrid was exiled from his diocese, 

(1) Wilkins ; Councils, p. 146. (9) For details, see Lingard's Antiquities, c. 5. 

(3) Eddius; Life of Wilfrid, c. 24. 
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but finally the primate Theodore repented of his conduct, 
and wrote intercessory letters for him to the kings of Mer- 
cia and Nortlmmbria. Aldfrid, the new ruler of Northum- 
bria, restored him to York, and for five years he adminis- 
tered its ecclesiastical affairs. But new persecutions arrived, 
and Wilfrid fled into Mercia (1). To settle matters, 
Brithwald, the successor of Theodore, called a S}'nod in 
Nortlmmbria, to which Wilfrid was invited. When asked 
to abide by the decision of his metropolitan, Wilfrid replied 
that he would do so, " if that decision be not contrary to 
the canons, and to the declarations of the Apostolic See." 
Another appeal to Rome now ensued. Wilfrid conducted 
his own case before Pope John V., while his opponents were 
represented by a deputation of monks. Seventy times was 
the question debated, and after four months' discussion, the 
Pontiff decided in accordance with a compromise proposed 
by Wilfrid himself (2). This history of Wilfrid speaks 
so plainly in favor of the Papal supremacy over the Saxon 
church, that Carte uses every exertion to misrepresent it. 
Thus, speaking of the saint's first appeal to Borne, he re- 
fers toEddius, c. 24, as proof that " Wilfrid's appeal appeared 
so new and singular, that it occasioned general laughter, as 
a thing quite ridiculous." But the fact is that Eddius, c. 24, 
says no such thing ; he tells us that " the flatterers of the king 
expressed their joy in laughter," and adds the reason in the 
words of Wilfrid, " who laugh because of my condemnation." 
Carte also asserts that the king would not restore Wilfrid, be • 
cause he deemed the Pontiff's course derogatory to the rights 
of the crown. But Eddius, c. 33, assigns as the royal pretext, 
the accusation that the saint had procured the Pope's de- 
cision by bribery. Carte quotes Eddius, c. 25, as authority 
for the assertion that the king offered Wilfrid a part of his 
old diocese, if he would deny the authority of the Pontifical 
mandate ; but Eddius, c. 25, says this offer was made on 
condition that Wilfrid wotild deny the authenticity of the 

(1) Wilfrid had been ordered by the King 1 to surrender the monastery of Uipon, to which 
he was greatly attached, that it might be made a bishopric for another prelate. His ene- 
mies thought that he would refuse to ol>ey, and would hence be ruined. Ulnon had hcen 
greatly improved by Wilfrid, and its monks, the first Benedictines of the north of England, 
revered him as a father. 

(2) Wilfrid resigned the greater part of his diocese, and secured the possession of his two 
favorite monasteries of Kipou and Eexham. 
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mandate. Carte contends, on the authority of Theodore's 
letter to king Ethelred, that the prelate of Canterbury was 
reconciled finally with Wilfrid, not because of his respect 
for the Pope's decision, but on account of his personal ven- 
eration for Wilfrid. But in this very letter to Ethelred, 
Theodore alleges the Papal mandate as the cause of his 
reconciliation. " Therefore I, the humble bishop Theodore, 
decrepit with age, suggest this to your Blessedness, because, 
as you know, Apostolic authority commands it" (1). In 
dismissing this episode of St. Wilfrid, we would remark 
that, about the same time, occurred the appeal of Egwin of 
Worcester to Rome, and with equal success. In fine, the 
use of appeals to the Holy See was, from this period, estab- 
lished among the Anglo-Saxons, and among the laws col- 
lected by archbishop Egbert for the clergy of York, there is 
a canon which formally declares their legality. 

We shall now briefly touch upon a point, which, though 
merely of discipline, and therefore, if the Church were to so 
will, subject to change, is seized by many Protestant writ- 
ers (2), as showing a great difference between the early Sax- 
on church and that of Borne. It is asserted that the Roman 
Pontiffs enjoined celibacy upon the clergy only in the tenth 
century ; that hence, for nearly five hundred years after 
their conversion, the Saxon clergy were allowed to marry. 
We shall treat of the origin of clerical celibacy in a special 
chapter, but as concerns the Saxon church, we would ask 
our opponents for some positive proof, however slight, that 
marriage was ever permitted to the Saxon clergymen. Inett, 
says Lingard, is the only author who has ventured to cor- 
roborate such an assertion by an appeal to contemporary 
authority, and he refers to the Penitentiary of Theodore, 
"which was published by Petit with so many interpolations 
that it is impossible to distinguish the original from the 
spurious matter." In this Penitentiary, we read that " it is 
not permitted to men to have females as nuns, nor to females 
(to have) men (as monks) ; nevertheless, let us not destroy 

<1) Wilkins ; Ep. Thcod. EDDIUS : c.42. 

(2) Matthew Tindali's translation of Rapin's History of England. Hume; Hist., c. 2. 
Burton ; Munast. of York. 
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the custom of the country (1)." How this passage can be 
construed as referring to marriage, Ave do not perceive ; but, 
if we suppose that allusion is made to the double monas- 
teries, those where both sexes were admitted, though with a 
separation, then the canon has a meaning, viz., the condem- 
nation of such establishments. But the discipline founded 
by St. Augustine in England, is proved to have been celi- 
bitic, by the epistle of Pope St. Gregory the Great to the holy 
missionary, sent in reply to one asking for advice on many 
disciplinary points (2). The Pontiff says that "clerics, who 
are not in sacred orders, if they cannot contain tcemselves, 
ought to take wives." And the same is forcibly expressed 
by Ceolfrid, abbot of Weremouth (3), saying that clerics 
ought to crucify their flesh with its vices and concupis- 
cences they should bind themselves, for the Lord, with 

tighter chains of chastity." Bede (4) tells us that "'without 
that chastity which restrains one from the appetite for carnal 
union, no one should enter the priesthood, or be consecrat- 
ed to the ministiw of the altar ; that is, unless he is either a 
virgin, or has dissolved the marital connection." Archbishop 
Egbert (5) says that " neither priests nor deacons can take 
wives." In his Penitentiary, he declares that " God's priests 
and deacons, and God's other servants, who should serve 
in God's temple, and touch the Sacrament and the holy 
books, should always observe their chastity." In the same 
work, although as yet Holy Orders had not been made a 
" diriment '' impediment to Matrimony, degradation is pro- 
nounced against the priest or deacon who married. And it 
is also decreed that "if any man in orders, bishop, priest, 
monk, • deacon, had his wife, ere he was ordained, and 
forsook her for God's sake, and received ordination, and 
the}' afterwards return together again through lust, let 
each fast, according to his order, as is written above with 
respect to murder"' (6). Such was the discipline of the 
ancient Saxon church, and if, when the invasions of the 
Danes had nearly destroyed ecclesiastical as well as civil 
order, many of the clergy were guilty of its violation, the 

(1) The parentheses are inserted by us, as necessary to the sense. (4) Taber., b. 3, c . 0. 

(2) Work*, b. 12, epixt. 31. Bede ; b. 1. c. 27. (5) Extracts, can. ICO. 

(3) Epistle to king Xaitun, in Bede, b. 5, b. 21. (6) That is, for ten or seven years. 
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Church never approved of their conduct, but, whenever the 
nature of the times permitted her to attempt the restoration 
of order, she enforced the celibacy of her servants. 

"We have as yet only alluded to the British church, which, 
at the time of St. Augustine's arrival among the Anglo- 
Saxons of the heptarchy (1), was leading a precarious life 
in the mountains of Wales. If we may credit the assertions 
of Gildas, their countryman and contemporary, the British 
clergy of the .sixth century had fearfully fallen from the 
sanctity of their profession. The dignities of the Church 
were bought with presents, or seized by force, " and the 
fortunate candidate was more frequently indebted for his 
success to the arms of his kindred, than to the justice of his 
pretensions. Indolence had induced a passion for ebriety 
and excess ; the patrimony of the poor was sacrificed to the 
acquisition of sensual gratifications ; the most solemn oaths 
were sworn and violated with equal facility ; and the son, from 
the example of his father, readily imbibed a contempt for 
clerical chastity" (2). This state of affairs was undoubtedly 
due to the relaxation of discipline, consequent upon the 
long and fearful wars with the Saxons. To remedy these 
evils, Pope St. Gregory invested St. Augustine with juris- 
diction over the British hierarchy, tyut it was not easy to 
enforce a recognition of that jurisdiction. Augustine was a 
foreigner, and was connected with the hated Saxon ; to bend 
to his authority seemed tantamount to subjecting themselves 
again to the barbarian. Again, the Roman missionary was 
of stern and uncompromising morality — no pleasing omen 
for their soft and enticing sins. However, St. Augustine 
directed himself to the task. Helped by Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, recently converted to the faith, 1 e arranged a meeting 
with the British bishops at the frontier. For an entire day 
he exhorted, instructed, and threatened, and although a 
miracle is said to have somewhat touched their obstinacy, 

(1) We use the word " heptarchy " in deference to custom, although England was, at that 
time, an " octarchy." Beruicia and Deira had not yet coalesced in the kingdom of North- 
umbria. 

(2) Lingard; Antiquities, c. 2. The pious indignation of Gildas may have caused him to 
color his picture very highly, but that it was substantially correct, one is led to believe by 
the treatment accorded by the Britons to Augustine. Their obstinacy can be accounted for, 
only in the supposition of their corruption. 
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A.ugustine prevailed no further than receiving a promise for 
another conference. Before the British prelates came to 
the second meeting, they consulted a certain hol} r hermit. 
This individual told them that if, at the interview, Augus- 
tine arose and advanced towards them, they might regard 
him as worthy of attention; but that they should contemn 
him, if he kept his seat (1). It happened that Augustine 
did not arise to meet the British bishops, and accordingly, 
they rejected his demands. These were : that they should 
conform to the general usage in computing the Paschal time ; 
that the}' should use the Roman rite in Baptism ; and that 
they should help to convert the Saxons. In his disappoint- 
ment, Augustine exclaimed, " Know then, that if you will 
not assist me in pointing out to the Saxons the way of life, 
they, by the just judgment of God, will prove to you the 
ministers of death." The prophecy was fulfilled eight years 
after the death of the saint, when, in G13, the Pagan Edelfrid, 
king of Northumbria, attacked the British near the city of 
Chester. Before the onslaught of the Saxons, more than 
twelve hundred monks from the establishment at Bangor 
proceeded to the top of a neighboring hill, that they might, 
Moses-like, pray for God's blessing on the arms of their 
countrymen. Observing this movement, and devining its 
object, Edelfrid cried to his followers to attack the unfor- 
tunate brethren, " for," said he, " those who pray against us, 
fight against us." A British detachment under Brocmail, 
which had been ordered to defend the hill, disgracefully 
fled, leaving the monks to their fate. Onl} r fifty re-entered 
their monastery. This melancholy event has been a rich 
morsel to certain moderns of the reformed persuasion, who, 
greedily swallowing the assertions of the fabulist Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (2), ascribe the massacre of the monks of Bangor 
to the revengeful intrigues of the Roman missionary (3). 
But Bede expressly declares that the battle of Chester took 
place, " Augustine having been, a long time before, trans- 

(1) Bkdk; h, 2, c. 2.. 

(2) GeofTrpy of Monmouth (1100-1154), bishop of St. Asaph, was author of a Chronicle of the 
Britons, professedly a translation of an older Welsh work, but so Oiled with legend as to 
possess little historical value. Geoffrey's prime object was theexaltatiou of his British ances- 
tors at the expense of their conquerors' reputation ; hence the above assertion. 

(3) Bale; Cent. 13, c. l. Parker; p. 48. Godwin, p. 33. 
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ferred to the heavenly kingdom ;" and he assigns as a reason 
of the massacre, the appearance of the monks on the battle- 
field. Godwin tries to evade this testimony of Bede, by as- 
serting that the passage must be an interpolation, since it 
is not found in king Alfred's Saxon version of the historian. 
But it is found in all the Latin MSS., even in that of More(l), 
written within two years from the death of Bede. Again, 
Godwin forgets that the version of Alfred is more of a synop- 
sis than a translation, for the royal scholar often omits en- 
tire passages, and nearly always abridges the text. In the 
very place in discussion, he omits the flight of Brocmail, and 
the date of ordination of Justus and Mellitus. 

It has been asserted that the ancient British church had 
never recognized the supremacy of Rome, and that it refused 
to receive from St. Augustine the "new dogmas" of saint- 
worship, purgatory, confession, &c. As for Roman suprem- 
acy, Bede, Gildas, and other authors, furnish many proofs 
of its having been acknowledged by the Britons. It was to 
Pope Eleutherius that king Lucius (y. 182) applied for the 
means of instruction for his people. In the year 429, when 
St. Germain of Auxerre and St. Lupus of Troyes passed in- 
to Britain to combat Pelagianism, the former was legate of 
Pope Coelestine. According to Gildas, the communion of 
the Britons with the Roman See had never been broken, 
which certainly shows that the head of that See was 
obeyed as the chief pastor of the Church. As for the " new 
dogmas," Bede informs us that the Britons admitted the 
orthodoxy of St. Augustine's doctrines, and both he and 
Gildas declare that, from the time of their conversion to 
the days of the Roman missionary,their faith had never been 
corrupted, unless, temporarily, by Arianism and Pelagian- 
ism. 

U) Lingard ; Antiquities, c. 2. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE MONOTHELITIC HERESY, AND THE SIXTH GENERAL COUNCIL. 

The events of which we are now about to treat are of the ut- 
most interest to the student, for the}- gave rise to a most 
important controversy, viz., that regarding the alleged heresy 
of Pope Honorius. We shall consider this question in a 
special chapter, but before entering upon it, it is necessary 
to sketch the nature of the heresy which was its occasion, 
and to speak of the Council which condemned that heresy. 
The prime error of the Monothelites was the assertion that 
in Christ there is but one operation, and one will. They 
held that human nature was so united to the Word, that, 
although it was endowed with a mind and the faculties be- 
longing to itself, yet it did not exercise its own action ; 
action in Christ was one, proceeding from the Word as from 
a principal cause, and from the humanity as from an instru- 
mental cause. This heres}*, as Petau remarks (1), was a 
progeny of Eutychianism, that is, of the defenders of one 
Nature in Christ. Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, one of the 
leaders of the Monothelites, says that Christ " operates 
with one tlieandric operation those things which belong to 
God, and those which are human." Macarius, bishop of 
Antioch, another leader, in a long Profession of Eaith read 
in the Sixth Council, says, " Christ did not perform divine 
things as God, nor human things as man, but God being 
made man, showed a certain new thcandric operation," and 
he asserted the same of Christ's will. Contrary to this, 
the Church taught that in Christ there are two natural 
wills, and two natural operations, undivided, inconver- 
tible, inseparable, and nnconfused. 

As Alexandre justly observes, the emperor Heraclius 
(d. G-ll) acted as accoucheur at the birth of the Monotheli- 
tic heresy, first, by his decrees against the Severian heretic, 

(1) Dogmas, b. 1, c. 20. 

419 
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Paul of Armenia, to whom Sergius alludes in his epistle to 
Honorius, read in the 16th Action of the Sixth Couneil 5 
again, when he was deceived by the Jacobite patriarch, 
Athanasius, into sympathy for the new doctrine. The real 
parent of the heresy was Sergius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Politics too had their share in its propagation, for 
Heraclius was greatly influenced in its favor by his hatred 
of Chosroes, the Persian king, who patronized the Nesto- 
rians ; hence it was that the emperor leaned towards the 
Eutychians, natural foes of Nestorianism, not that he believed 
in the doctrine of one Nature, which had been condemned 
at Chalcedon, but because he did not perceive the equal 
danger of asserting one operation and will, and he thought 
that he might thus bring the Monophysites back to the fold. 
The first sign of the coming heresy was observed when, 
having talked with the Severian Paul, Heraclius issued an 
order, styled Jussio, against him, prohibiting the assertion 
of a double operation in Christ. In the year 633, Cyrus of 
Alexandria held a Synod, ostensibly for the conversion of 
the Eutychians, and he there issued nine chapters, the 
seventh of which asserted that, according to St. Dionysius, 
Christ operated both divine and human things, by one thean- 
dric operation. He had corrupted the text of his holy 
predecessor, inserting one where Dionysius had said a new 
theandric operation. These chapters Cyrus seut to Sergius, 
who congratulated him upon them, and asserted the same 
doctrine, " because every divine and human operation pro- 
ceeded from one and the same God, the Incarnate "Word." 
At this time, there lived at Alexandria a holy and learned 
monk named Sophronius, who in vain endeavored to influ- 
ence Cyrus to abrogate his chapters, but when he had be- 
come bishop of Jerusalem, Sophronius held a Synod of the 
bishops of Palestine, and sent out a Synodical letter in 
which he plainly asserted the doctrine of two operations. 
When Sergius received this letter of Sophronius, he de- 
vised a means for preserving, yet so as to hide, his error. 
He sent to Po*pe Honorius the letter which was afterwards 
read in the twelfth Action of the Sixth Council, and in which 
he suggested that neither of the words "one" or "two" 
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should be used in regard to Christ's operations, as they gave 
so much scandal to the simple, but that it should be said that 
the one only Son of God operated both divine and human 
things. Honorius answered Sergius, praising him for try- 
ing to avoid the scandal of simple souls, and concluding in 
these words: "Let your Fraternity teach with us these 
things, as Ave with one mind teach with }'ou, exhorting you, 
that abandoning the new words "one " or '• two operations," 
you teach with orthodox faith and Catholic unity that the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, True God in 
two Natures, operated both divinely and humanly." In an- 
other epistle to Sergius, Honorius decreed that, " the lately 
introduced use of the words ' one or two operations' should 
be left out in teaching, because it is unsuitable to think or 
to explain whether the Mediator between God and men, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is or was of one or two operations." 
This letter has caused some to hold that Pope Honorius 
erred in faith ; others have condemned him for allowing 
silence where silence was culpable. "We shall treat the 
question in the next chapter. Pope Honorius died in Octo- 
ber, G38 ; his successor was Severinus. About the end 
of- the year 638, Sergius composed a decree for Heraclius, 
called an Ecthesis or "Exposition," which was issued in the 
name of the emperor. In this document the ostensible 
object is to command all to refrain from using the words 
" one " or " two operations," but, in parenthesis, as it were, 
the one will and one operation in Christ are asserted. When 
the new Pontiff sent, according to custom, his legates to 
Constantinople, to acquaint the emperor of his election, the 
Monothelites endeavored to impede his recognition by 
Heraclius, until he would promise to approve of the Sergico- 
imperial Exposition. The document was accordingly sent 
to the Exarch of Ravenna, with orders to obtain the Ponti- 
fical assent. That Severinus refused, we learn from Pope 
Martin I., in the Lateran Synod of 649. We gather the 
same from the Diurnal of the Roman Pontiff's, which con- 
tains the Profession of Faith which, before the Sixth Coun- 
cil, a new Pope was obliged to make : "We promise also 
to observe all the decrees of the Pontiffs of the Apostolio 
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See, that is, of Severinus, of John, of Theodore, and of Mar- 
tin, against the new questions arisen in the imperial city, 
professing, according to the movement of the two Natures, 
so there are two natural operations ; and whatever they 
have condemned, we condemn under anathema" (1). In the 
year 639, Sergius died, and was succeeded by Pyrrhus, a 
monk and a steady Monothelite, who immediately ap- 
proved of the Exposition. At the same time the Holy See 
received a new Pontiff in the person of John IY. One of 
his first acts was the condemnation of Monothelitism and of 
the Exposition, but without mentioning any persons. When 
Heraclius heard of this condemnation, he wrote to the Pope, 
protesting that the Exposition was a production of the late 
Sergius, and that he now renounced all connection with it. 
In the meantime, Pyrrhus had fled for his life from Con- 
stantinople, having been attacked by the enraged populace 
on account of being suspected of having conspired with the 
empress Martina against the life of Heraclius and his eldest 
son Constantine. The new emperor, Constans, put into his 
place another Monothelite named Paul, who immediately 
wrote such a specious letter to Pope Theodore, successor 
to John IY., that the Pontiff congratulated him on his or- 
thodoxy. However, some time afterwards, being hard 
pressed by the Pope's legate to send an explicit Profession 
of Faith to Rome, he wrote in such terms as to leave no 
doubt of his heterodoxy. The fugitive Pyrrhus had spent 
his exile in Africa, and occupied his time in sowing the seed 
of Monothelitism ; but being defeated in dispute by the Abbot 
Maximus in full Synod, he acknowledged his error, ascribed it 
to io-norance, and set out for Rome with the victor. Here 
he abjured his heresy at the feet of Pope Theodore, as we 
learn from Theophanes and Anastasius. But he soon re- 
lapsed, and showed that he had played the hypocrite to 
secure the Papal influence in regaining his see. In the 
meantime, the intruding patriarch Paul, being threatened 
with excommunication, tried to save his position by sug- 
gesting to the emperor Constans an edict, in which silence 

(1) From this document, Pagi concludes, and with some reason, that Severinus condemned 
the Monothelites in a Synod. At that time, the Pontiffs were accustomed to issue their 
•iecreeS synfldically. 
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was enjoined as to the number of operations and wills in 
Christ, but in which, to blind the Catholics, certain Monothel- 
itic placards, affixed to the doors of the cathedral, were order- 
ed to be torn down. Silence, ho thought, as to the number of 
operations, would ensure a victory to his heresy. This in- 
strument, which was called a " Type," was promulgated in 
G4S, and had the fate of Zeno's Ilenoticon, and almost all im- 
perial theological essays. It pleased neither Catholics nor 
heretics, and, if it was not condemned by Pope Theodore at 
the same time that he condemned Pyrrhus, it was certainly 
branded by Martin I. in G49. That we may at once be dis- 
burdened of the two worthies, Pyrrhus and Paul, we will 
state that both were excommunicated by Pope Theodore ; 
that on the death of Paul(l), Pyrrhus regained the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople by the favor of Constans, and died a 
Monothelite. Pope Martin I. commenced his reign in G49, 
and was immediately confronted by Constans with a demand 
for the approbation of the Type. The Pontiff's auswer was 
the call of a S}'nod of 105 bishops, and the condemnation of 
Monothelitism and its professors, and that of the Exposition 
of Heraclius, and the Type of Constans himself. The re- 
ward of the Pontiff's firmness was the crown of martyrdom. 
Taken prisoner in Eome, he was first exiled to Naxos, then 
thrown into a dungeon at Constantinople, and finally trans- 
ported to the Chersonese, where he succumbed to torture 
and disease in the year 655. 

During the remainder of the reign of Constans, things 
prospered with the Monothelites, but with the advent of 
Constantino Pogomitus, came a change. Having beaten back 
the Saracens, made peace with the Bulgarians, and other- 
wise ameliorated the temporal condition of the empire, this 
sovereign, like a true B} r zantine monarch, turned his atten- 
tion to the arrangement of ecclesiastical affairs. But for- 
tunately he was sincerely desirous of unity, and, for once, 
such meddling was productive of unmitigated good. Inquir- 
ing of Theodore of Constantinople and of Macarius of Antioch 

(1) While Paul was dyinp. Pope Martin was being dragged iu cba'ns through the street 
by the public executioner, and was exi>ectlug sentence of death. Couttans visited Paul, 
and tola him the state of "his enemy." Stricken with remorse, the heresiarch besought the 
emperor to spare the life "of so good a Pontiff. This flj* up the measure of my iniquities." 
Epist. of Anastusius to the Westerns. 
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what was the real cause of dissension, he was told that certain 
new words had been introduced, either ignorantly or rashly, 
into theological terminology, and that the innovation had 
produced a dangerous schism. Constantine then sent his 
secretary to Rome, asking Pope Donus to send his legates 
to Constantinople, and also to forward all books and docu- 
ments which would be useful in settling the dispute. In 
the meantime, he called a General Council. The letters of 
Constantine were received by Pope Agatho, who had suc- 
ceeded Donus in the Holy See. This Pontiff, in the year 
680, sent as legates to the Council the priests Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John. In the previous year he had 
caused various Synods to be celebrated in the principal 
churches of the West, as preparatory to the great Council. 
The most important of these were held at Rome, at Milan } 
at Aries, and in England ; and in all, Monothelitism was 
condemned. The Sixth General Council, called Third of 
Constantinople, was opened on Nov. 7. The number of bishops 
is not certain, for while Theophanes and Cedrenus make it 
289, the last Action was subscribed by only 166. During 
the first eleven Actions, and the last, the emperor was present, 
but only as the Defender of the Faith and a preserver of 
order (1). That Pogonatus attempted nothing unbecoming 
a layman, is evident from his own words, thus recorded by 
Pope Gregory II. (2): "Nor shall I sit with them as an em- 
peror (literally, " as a commander"), nor shall I speak im- 
periously ; but, like one of themselves, I shall execute what 
the bishops order. Those who speak properly, we shall 
admit ; those who talk badly, we shall expel, and send into 
exile. If my father should in any way pervert the pure and 
inviolable faith, I would be the first to anathematize him.'' 
His signature to the proceedings of the Council comes after 
those of the bishops, and whereas each bishop signs: "I, 
bishop of ... . defining, have subscribed, - ' Pogonatus uses 
the phrase: "We, Constantine, in Christ God, King and 
Emperor of the Romans, have read and consented." Because 

(1) With regard to the convocation and presidency of the Sixth Council, the reader may 
apply, mutatis mutandis, what we have said, regarding such matters, when treating of 
previous Councils. See Alexander's Diss. I., in 7th Cent., with Roncaglia's comments. 

(8) Epist. to Leo the Isaurian. 
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we sometimes read that the emperors " presided" at Councils, 
we must not understand that they occupied any other than 
an honorary position. In the Actions of the Seventh Coun- 
cil, we read that the empress Irene " presided." 

The following is a summary of the Actions of the Sixth 
Council : In the 1st Action, the Papal legates announced the 
object of the Council to be the refutation of the heresies in- 
troduced into the Church by the later patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople. Macarius of Antioch replied that the doctrines 
enumerated were not new, but taken from the fathers and 
from definitions of the Councils. Codices of the Five Gen- 
eral Councilsjwere then introduced and consulted. The first 
Action of Ephesus was read, because Macarius asserted that 
in it was taught the doctrine of one will in Christ ; he was 
found in error. In the 2nd Action, the Acts of Chalcedon 
were read, and Macarius was refuted by Pope St. Leo's 
Dogmatic Epistle. In the 3rd Action, when the Acts of the 
Fifth Council were read, a dispute arose as to an epistle of 
Mennas of Constantinople to Pope Vigilius, in which one 
will was asserted. The Papal legates declared the letter not 
authentic, and when a comparison of codices was made, and 
the different ones found to vary, the document was excluded. 
Then were read some letters of Vigilius to Justinian and the 
empress Theodora, and the legates cried out, " God forbid ! " 
" Vigilius never asserted one operation," " This book has 
been falsified." The fathers then ordered the corrupted 
passages to be suppressed, although they anathematized the 
book as presented (1). In the 4th Action, was read the 
Dogmatic Epistle of Pope Agatho to the Council, in which the 
Pontiff declares that "The Apostolic Eoman Church has 
never turned from the way of truth into any path of error 
whatever," and asserts the Catholic dogma as to the two 
wills and operations in Christ. In the 5th and 6th Action s, the 
emperor urged Macarius to put forth such testimonies of the 



(1) Judging from the controversy agitated in G77. between Theodore of Constantinople and 
Macarius, and from the Gre»-k codex, it would seem that the legates used an imperfect copy. 
However, the legates were forced to interfere, because, says Baronio, when the reader came 
to the anathema against Theodore of Mopsueste, launched because he did not avow one 
Person in Christ, it was found that a falsifier's hand had added, "and one operution." As 
for the anathematization of Vigilius' book, see the 14th Action. 
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fathers as lie believed to warrant the assertion of only one 
will in Christ. He did so, but the legates insisted that .the 
quoted passages applied only to the divine will. The 7th 
Action was taken up by the recitation of testimonies of the 
fathers proving that there were two wills and operations in 
Christ. The emperor then demanded of the Constantinopol- 
itanand Antiochian patriarchs whether they consented to the 
definition of Pope Agatho ; they requested a copy of the 
definition, and time for consideration. In the 8th Action, 
arrived the crucial moment for the Monothelites. When 
George of Constantinople was asked for his final decision, 
he declared that he accepted the definition of Pope Agatho, 
and all of his suffragans made the same submission. Then 
from the episcopal benches arose the acclamation, ' Many 
years to George, the orthodox patriarch! ' The fathers 
then proceeded to the examination of Macarius of Antioch. 
After some tergiversation on his part, he was ordered to 
categorically answer whether he admitted two natural wills 
and two natural operations in Christ, and he answered that 
he would not admit them, " even if he were cut limb from 
limb, and thrown into the sea." Strange to say, he coupled 
his firmness with an admission that he had corrupted and 
twisted the sayings of the fathers of the Church, in order 
to prop up his tottering heresy. When the bishops heard 
this shameless avowal, they exclaimed, "It does not become 
the orthodox to mutilate the sayings of the fathers ; that is 
fit for heretics." Finally, from all sides burst forth the cries 
of '' He has shown himself a heretic. Anathema to the new 
Dioscorus. Evil years to the new Apollinarius. Let him 
be stripped of the Pallium ! " In the 9th Action, Macarius 
was deposed from his patriarchate ; the bishops and priests 
who abjured Monothelitism were forgiven, on condition that 
they submitted to the Council a sworn Profession of Faith. 
Most of the following Actions are of minor importance, with 
the exception of those in which occur the anathemas to 
Pope Honorius, and they will be quoted when we examine 
the alleged heresy of that Pontiff. The 14th Action, how- 
ever, is worthy of mention. In it were read the books of 
Mennas to Vigilius, and of Vigilius to Justinian and 
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Theodora. All the bishops pronounced them suppositi- 
tious, or corrupted by the Monothelites. Hence they ex- 
claimed, " Anathema to the books which are said to have 
been sent by Yigilius to Justinian and Theodora, and which 
have been proven false.'' In the 17th and 18th Actions, was 
promulgated the Definition of Faith, and anathema pro 
nounced on all who taught one will and one operation in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The assembled prelates sent a Synodical Letter to Pope 
Agatho, requesting his confirmation of their decrees. " We 
have manifested with you," they say, " the resplendent 
light of the orthodox faith ; wherefore we pray your pater- 
nal Holiness to confirm our action by your honorable re- 
scripts." But news of the death of Pope Agatho and of 
the election of Leo II. having come to Constantinople, the 
emperor gave the returning legates letters to the new Pon- 
tiff, also asking for the confirmation of the Council. Pope 
Leo conceded the confirmation, in a letter to Pogonatus, 
saying: "And because the Holy Synod issued a Definition 
of the true faith, the same as that reverently held by the 
Apostolic See of Blessed Peter the Apostle, whose office, 
although unworthy, we fill ; therefore, we, and through us, 
this venerable Apostolic See, concordantly and unanimous- 
ly consent to and confirm it, by the authority of Blessed 
Peter, that its teaching may acquire firmness from the Lord 
Himself upon the solid Bock, which is Christ. Wherefore, 
just as we receive and preach the five General Councils of 
Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constants 
nople (II.), which all the churches of Christ approve and 
follow, so we receive with equal veneration, as following in 
their footsteps, and as their interpreter, the Holy Sixth 
Council lately held in the imperial city under the pious 
auspices of your Serenity ; and we declare it worthily num- 
bered with them, as congregated by one and the same grace 
of God; and we decree that those priests of the Church of 
Christ, who faithfully assembled in it, are to be numbered 
among the holy fathers and doctors of the Church." 

Thirty years after the celebration of the Sixth Council, 
the emperor Philippicus Bardanes, led by the predictions 
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of a Monothelite astrologer, undertook to infuse new life in« 
to the dying heresy, and during the two years of his reign, 
the orthodox had much to suffer. But Monothelitism soon 
ceased to subsist as a separate heresy, its followers incor- 
porating themselves with their cousins, the Eutychians (1). 
It has been asserted that the Apts of the Sixth Council 
were vitiated by the Monothelites. If we could receive that 
opinion, the defence of Pope Honorius, which we shall 
undertake in the next chapter, would certainly be much sim- 
plified, for by far the strongest argument against his ortho- 
doxy is deduced from the anathema pronounced against him, 
according to these Acts, by the fathers of the Council. How- 
ever, the weight of evidence is in favor of the genuineness ©f 
the Acts as they have come down to us. It is certain that the 
Acts which we possess are the same that the Papal legates 
brought from Constantinople, and it is not to be supposed that 
the Monothelites would have been able to palm off vitiated 
copies upon the legates. Supposing, which is not at all likely, 
that the legates would have received the copies destined for 
the Holy See from the hands of heretics, the error would 
have surely been discovered upon their arrival at Rome, un- 
less we believe that they were asleep during that important 
moment when the Council was anathematizing the Mono- 
thelites and all who aided them. And it would be some- 
thing unique in the annals of falsification of codices, which 
annals are quite extensive, if the Monothelites were so 
lucky as to see their work alone survive, and the Catholics 
so unfortunate as to possess not even one codex of the 
genuine Acts. Again, we learn from the letters which Pope 
Leo II. sent toConstantine Pogonatus, to the Spanish king 
Ervigius, and to the bishops of Spain, that this Pontiff was 
fully persuaded that Honorius had been condemned by the 
Sixth Council. The Seventh Geneial Council manifested 
the same belief. In the Eighth Council was read an allocu- 
tion delivered by Pope Adrian II. to a Roman Synod, and 
in that document the Pontiff affirmed that the Holy See 

(1) Mostaeiui and other more recent writers have contended that when Monothelitism was 
banished from Constantinople, it found a home among the fastuesses of Mount Lebanon, 
and seduced the heroic Maronites from the faith of Rome. Mosheim even asserts that St. 
Maro himself was a Monothelite. For a refutation of Mosheim in this matter, see Palma; 
Lectures, chap. 70, Cent. 7. 
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had consented to what was clone against Honorius in tlie 
Sixth Council. Baronio is convinced that the Acts were 
vitiated, and lie names the culprit, the patriarch Theo- 
dore of Constantinople. According to the great annalist, 
Theodore erased his own name from among those of 
the condemned, and substituted that of Honorius. For, 
he says, in the Sixtli Council all the Monothelite patri- 
archs were condemned by name ; yet that of Theo- 
dore does not occur. We know he was a Monothelite, 
for Anastasius tells us (1) that Constantine told the fathers 
of the Conned that Theodore had subscribed to the Pro- 
fession of Faith issiied by Macarius. This argument is 
specioxis, but it seems to have escaped the observation of 
Baronio that the Council named the dead patriarchs, to 
condemn the heretical ones, and to put the names of the 
faith fxil ones in the dipt} r chs. But it did not name the 
living, unless they had shown themselves pertinacious in 
heresy, and of this obstinacy there is no proof in the case 
of Theodore. He was absent from the Council, Constan- 
tine having expelled him from his see, and we do not know 
that he was cited by the fathers. The assertion of Anas- 
tasius as to Theodore's subscription to the doctrine of 
Macarius is corroborated b} T no other authorit}-, and even 
if he had yigned it, we need not therefore conclude that he 
should have been condemned by name in the Council. He 
might not have been obstinate, and might have been await- 
ing the decision of a General Council. And it is no light 
argument that such was his case, that he was afterwards 
restored to his see by the same anti-Monothelite Constan- 
tine who had deposed him, and that the restoration was 
made without his offering a new Profession of Faith. 
Finally, Theodore could not have interpolated the Acts 
which the legates brought to Rome. The legates left Con- 
stantinople a few months after the termination of the Coun- 
cil, and Theodore was not called from exile to his see imtil 
the death of the intruder George, which did not occur, ac- 
cording to Theophanes, until three years later. 

Before we close this chapter on the Sixth Council, we 

(1) Life of Agatho. 
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would nay a few words as to a conclusion drawn from its 
Acts by Bossuet (1), in support of the Gallican theory ci 
the supremacy of a General Council over the Eoman Pontiff. 
The Sixth Council formally condemned the Monothelites, 
although the Popes Martin I. and Agatho had already 
launched their anathemas against them. But where was 
the necessity, asks the bishop of Meaux, of a condemnation 
by the Council, if the decision of the Roman Pontiff was 
definitive ? Again, the Council submitted the Dogmatic 
Epistle of Agatho to an examination ; therefore, the fathers 
claimed the right to judge the Pope. And the very anathema 
launched against Pope Honorius shows that the Council 
regarded the Eoman Pontiff as subjected to its jurisdiction. 
To this opinion of Bossuet, we first oppose the epistle of 
Agatho to Pogonatus, which was read in the 4th Action. In 
it the Pontiff declares that he observes all that was defined 
by his predecessors and by the General Councils, and that 
he studies " that of those things which have been regularly 
defined, nothing shall be diminished, added, or changed, 
but shall be preserved intact, both in word and meaning." 
He then speaks of the instructions given to his legates, and 
says that " they were enjoined not to presume to add or 
change anything ; but to simply narrate the tradition of this 
Apostolic See, as it has been established by the preceding 
Apostolic Pontiff." Had the Council regarded itself as 
superior to the Pope, would it not have resented such 
instructions ? But Agatho goes on to explain why he wishes 
nothing to be changed or added : " Peter received the 
spiritual sheep of the Clmrchfrom the Redeemer of all, with 
a triple injunction to feed them. By the favor of his pro- 
tection, this Apostolic Church has never deviated in any 
way from the path of truth; and the whole Catholic Church 
■of Christ, and the General Councils, have followed his 
authority in all things, as that of the Prince of all the Apos- 
tles." Asserting, therefore, the inerrability of his See, Agatho 
could not have submitted his definitions to the examination 
of the Council. We can also adduce the Synodical Epistle 
sent by Agatho and the Roman Synod to the Council. In 

(1) Defence of the Declaration, p. 2, b. 12, c. 24. 
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this letter, after an assertion of the constant freedom from 
error enjoyed by the Roman See, the Pontiff and synodal 
fathers say, "This is our perfect science, that with our whole 
mind we preserve the limits of that Catholic and Apostolic 
faith which the Apostolic Soe has always held and delivered 

you are not to dispute about uncertainties, but to 

proffer certain and immutable things in a compendious de- 
finition We therefore receive as concordant with our 

Apostolic faith, as co-priests and co-ministers of the same 
faith, as spiritual brethren and our fellow bishops, all those 
who sincerely wish to teach what is contained in this Pro- 
fession of Faith drawn up by our humility. But those who 
will not acknowledge these things, we look upon as enemies 
of the Catholic and Apostolic faith, and guilty of perpetual 
condemnation; and unless they will have corrected them- 
selves, we shall not suffer such to enter the society of our 
humility." Had the Sixth Council regarded as illegitimate 
the claims here put forth, it would assuredly have protested 
against them, but, on the contrary, it acknowledged the su- 
preme authority of Pope Agatho. Writing to the Pontiff, 
the Council ascribes the crushing of Monothelitism to his 
epistle, and acknowledges the letter as an emanation from 
the prince of the Apostles : "We regard as divinely sent 
from the supreme height of the Apostles, the letter sent by 
your Blessedness to the most pious emperor, through which 
we have repressed the lately arisen heretical sect of multifold 
error." And in its letter to Pope Leo, successor to Agatho, 
the Council avows its obligation to obey the dictates of St. 
Peter : "We have looked xaponthe Prince of the Apostolic 
chair, Peter, the bishop of the first See, divinely showing 
to the eyes of our souls the mystery of the whole dispensa- 
tion For the whole Christ was described in those 

his sacred letters, which with willing minds we have sincere- 
ly received, and as though they were Peter himself, have 
taken to the embrace of our souls." And in its epistle to the 
emperor, the Council says of the epistle of Pope Agatho : 
" The parchment and ink were seen, and through Agatho 
Peter spoke." As for the examination of Agatho's epistle, 
which Bossuet contends was made by the Council, the same 
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reply may be given that we gave to a similar objection in the 
case of the epistle of St. Leo to the Council cf Chalcedon. 
An inquisitorial and judicial examination is one thing, an in- 
vestigation for the sake of information is another ; the latter, 
not the former, was undertaken by the Council. As to the 
condemnation of Monothelitism by the Council, even after 
the Pontifical definitions, there was no superfluity of action 
in such a repetition. It was necessary for the Council to 
manifest the adhesion of the Church to the doctrine taught 
by the Apostolic See, and that could be done in no better 
way than by a condemnation of the heresy in question. It 
was proper also to show the Monothelites, in the most solemn 
manner possible, that the whole Church was against them. 
The anathema launched against Pope Honorius does not 
prove, as Bossuet asserts, that the Pontiff, as such, was sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Council. For, as we shall 
show in the next chapter, if Honorius erred, he did so as a 
private individual. We contend that he did not err at all, 
and the absurdities which follow from the supposition that 
a Pope,even as a"private individual, can fall into heresy, form 
a good argument for those who believe in his personal, as 
well as official, freedom from liability to error in matters of 
faith. "We will now proceed to examine into the alleged 
heresy of Pope Honorius, and among the errors of Bossuet 
and his school in this matter, it will be seen that a place 
must be accorded to the assertion that the Sixth Council re- 
garded, and anathematized, Honorius as a heretic. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE ALLEGED HERESY OF POPE HONORIUS. 

Of the few illustrative cases adduced by the opponents of 
Papal infallibility to support their theory, two stand out in 
bold relief, for they alone merit any serious attention. Of 
these, we think that the case of Pope Liberius affords no real 
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difficulty to the impartial student, but we must admit that 
the case of Honoring is not so simple In it, we have to 
deal with letters in which our opponents discover doctrines 
manifestly heretical ; we hear the clear voice of an Oecu- 
menical Council anathematizing the Poii tiffin the same breath 
that it draws when condemning those whom we willingly 
abjure. Such a case is not to be hastily treated. It has 
occupied the best minds of the two schools, into which, be- 
fore the last General Council, our theologians and histor- 
ians were divided. Anything new bearing upon it will pro- 
bably never be discovered ; every document has been thor- 
oughly criticized, every argument well ventilated, every 
prejudice analyzed. To Protestant authors the cause of 
Honorius has been a mine which needed little delving for 
the extraction of its treasures. Most attractive was the 
picture of a Roman Pontiff teaching a doctrine which the 
veriest tyro in theology knows to be anti-Catholic ; yet more 
entrancing was the scene in which was heard a General 
Council, confirmed by a Pope, and therefore, to all Catholics, 
infallible, branding as a "heretic" one of those Heads of the 
Church generally regarded as themselves infallible. Ultra- 
montanes and Gallicans alike should be overwhelmed by 
such a fact, and it was well developed. Gallicanism has 
now passed into the realms of history ; the Council cf the 
Vatican has rendered it forever a thing of the past. But, 
just as no one could be styled a dogmatic theologian, if, 
though knowing what is the teaching of the Church, he were 
unable to prove its soundness, so no one will be well versed 
in the meaning of history, unless he connects his facts with 
their causes, consequences, and correlatives — unless, in fact, 
he is able to reason upon them. It is not sufficient, for one 
who "wishes to converse intelligently upon matters of Church 
history, to know that the Church teaches that no Pope can 
err in faith ; he must be able to prove that no Pope has 
ever so erred. With the first argument he will convince 
his own brethren ; but it is only with the second, furnished 
by matter-of-fact history, that, very frequently, he will con- 
vince an outsider. For this reason, we enter upon the de- 
fence of Pope Honorius. 
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Of the many Catholic authors who have defended Hon- 
orius from the charge of heresy, we may first cite Cardinal 
Baronio. His theory is that of the vitiation of the Acts of 
the Sixth Council. If that idea were tenable, our case 
would require no further defence, but, as we have seen in 
the last chapter, the Acts must be accepted as authentic. 
The eminent annalist then asserts that the Sixth Council 
declared that it condemned the Monothelites according to 
the tenor of the sentence of Pope Agatho ; we kuow, however, 
that Agatho did not proscribe Honorius. Therefore, con- 
cludes Baronio, the Synod did not condemn the Pontiff. 
Unfortunately, this argument must also be excluded, be- 
cause Agatho only mentioned the originators of the heresy, 
while the Synod went further, and, to say nothing of Honor- 
ius, condemned Macarius, Stephen, and Polychronius. The 
next argument of Baronio is deduced from the silence of 
the Papal legates while a Eoman Pontiff was being con- 
demned, and it would mean much if adduced against an ad- 
versary holding that Honorius was anathematized as a for- 
mal heretic, but it- has no weight with one who acknowl- 
edges that the Pontiff was guilty merely of false prudence 
and of giving comfort to a budding heresy. Again, these 
particular legates might have been culpably silent in such 
an emergency, for while we cannot agree with Alexandre 
that they were "idiots," yet we know from Agatho's epistle 
to Pogonatus, read in the fourth Action of the Sixth Coun- 
cil, that the Pope excused nimself for sending men so little 
versed in theological lore, pleading as a reason the dearth 
of science just then prevalent in Italy, owing to the terrible 
state of political and social matters (1). 

The erudite Jesuit Garnier, in his 2nd Dissertation af- 
fixed to his edition of the Diurnal of the Roman Pontiffs, de- 
fends Honorius from the charge of heresy, but contends that 
he was condemned for "imprudent economy" in the Mono- 
thelite matter, inasmuch as he wished for silence as to the 
number of operations, when the good of religion de- 
manded that the two operations should be openly de- 

(1) The Pontiff also says that his legates are not to argue, but to see that Monothelitism, 
already condemned by Rome, be condemned by the Council. 
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fended. Speaking of Baronio's theory, Gamier says, 
"Baronio satisfied few learned men, although he pious- 
ly brought to bear, upon what he believed the only 
possible way of defending Honorius, the entire strength 
of his great genius and learning." A great number of 
authors lay the principal stress of their defence upon the 
fact that the epistles of Honorius were private, and not dog- 
matic. Their views are well expressed in an anonymous 
work cited by Alexandre (1) entitled Gaul Vindicated. " How- 
ever the case of Honorius may be regarded," says this writ- 
er, " it is certain that his error, if any there were, would 
not injure our cause ; for who does not know that the let- 
ters of Honorius to Pyrrhus and Sergius, on account of 
which he is accused of heresy, were private, not public and 
dogmatic, and that in them Honorius defined nothing, but 
simply manifested his mind and private opinion? That 
Popes may err in such epistles, I do not deny, nor does it enter 
the question ; for everything done or said by a Pontiff is not 
an oracle or above human frailty; only when he acts as Pon- 
tiff, or, as the schools put it, when he teaches ex cathedra 

The letters sent by Honorius to Sergius were private, not 
addressed to the faithful, nor do they decide anything ; for 
although, by the law of contraries, there should be or not 
be two wills and two operations in Christ, yet Honorius 
wishes neither view to be asserted, but only two with their 
own operations, which surely is not a decision, but a leav- 
ing the question unsettled. However, not in every case, 
nor in every writing, do we proclaim the Pontiff infallible ; 
but only when he acts as Pontiff and teacher of the Church, 
that is, when he performs some act which pertains to a 
Pontiff alone, and such is not the writing or answering of let- 
ters, for that is permitted to every bishop, and to every 
private person. For as this privilege of infallibility is meant 
for the public good of the Church, God wished to assign it 
to the office, not to the person, and to have it present, only 
when a Pontifical duty was being performed." The reader 
will find in Mamachi (2) a list of the authors who have treat- 

(1) Seventh Cent., dissert. /., in note 1. 
/2) Oriuins and Antiquities, torn. 6. 
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ed all sides of this question, We shall, however, draw his 
attention to Orsi (1), to Thomassin (2), to Alexandre -(3), 
and to Palma's Lectures. The pious and scholarly Cardinal 
La Luzerne (4) has presented the Ga.lican A 7 iew of the mat- 
ter in his usual masterly and courteous style, and as that 
view has been put forth by no one, not even by Bossuet, 
in so forcible a way, we shall take occasion to notice his 
objections. The opinion of Alexandre is presented in the 
propositions that Honorius was condemned in the Sixth 
Council ; that he was justly condemned as an " author of 
Monoth elitism ;" that, however, he can be " truly and pious- 
ly" excused of heresy. If there appears to be a contradic- 
tion between the second and third of these propositions, it 
is to be noted, in justice to Alexandre, that in his treatment 
of the second proposition, he leans to the theory of Gamier, 
and does not follow out the idea conveyed by the word 
"author." 

Proceeding now to the defence of Pope Honorius from 
the charge of heresy, we must first observe that we find it 
difficult to account for the energy displayed by Gallican 
writers in this matter. Unlike Protestants, they were in 
no position of rebellion to Church authority, were actuat- 
ed by no hatred to the Papacy, and hence were not natural- 
ly led to attack Rome for any reason or for no reason. What 
had they to gain ? Their favorite theory of the fallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff could not be strengthened by proving the 
heresy of Honorius, for it is certain that the epistles to 
Sergius and Pyrrhus were private and not dogmatic. Un- 
less they could show that these letters were sent by 
the Pontiff as dogmatic teaching, intended for the whole 
Church of Christ, their labor would be vain. That 
the letters were private, we now proceed to show. 
And in the first place, the adversaries of Honorius should 
bear the burden of producing proof in this matter, not we, 
for when a man in power writes a letter, no more than that 
of any other person is it presumed to be official, unless it 
carries with itself the marks of official character. Thus, 

(1) Authority of the Roman Pontiff, p. 1, b. 1. (3) As above. 

(2) Divert. 32 cm Councils. (4) Declaration of the French Clergy in 1682, p. 3, c.17. 
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when an absolute monarcli issues an edict, its phraseology 
will reveal that obedience is demanded ; when a constitution- 
al sovereign emits a decree, the paper is countersigned by 
the minister whose department it concerns. Now, in the 
letters of Honorius and in the circumstances of their issu- 
ance, not only is there an absence of any indication of their 
being official, but there is positive evidence of their private 
character (1). He tells Sergins, ''that no one should pre- 
sume to teach one or two operations in Christ, when neither 
Scriptural nor Apostolic letters, nor a Sy nodical examina- 
tion are seen to have determined the matter." Such lan- 
guage could not ba used by a Pontiff, if he were teaching 
whether or not there were two operations. Again, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine that it is not by inspiration, but by 
assistance, that the Holy Ghost preserves the defining au- 
thority in the Church from error, the Roman Pontiffs have 
always, when defining doctrine, had the previous aid. either 
of a Synod or of some of the Roman clergy, whose dut}' it 
was to thoroughly examine the matter. In this very ques- 
tion of Monothelitism, the Pontiffs who succeeded Honor- 
ius (2), viz., John IV., Theodore, Martin, and Agatho, took 
no action until they had held Synods. That Honorius held no 
Synod, and took no counsel with his clergy, before writing 
these letters, is patent from the very disputes as to his 
meaning which were rampant so shortly after his death ;. 
some of his advisers must have been living, if lie had used 
any. And the Sixth Council never speaks of the letters of 

(1) In his Animadversion on the propositions of Alexandre, Iioneaglia asserts, as a proof 
of the private nature of these letters, that they were unknown in the West up to the time 
of the Sixth Council, which certainly could not be the case with dogmatic epistles, lie says 
they must be regarded as having been long unknown in Africa, from the fact that the Sy- 
nods of Carthage, Numidia, and Mauritania, held against the Monothelites, anathematized 
Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul, but said nothing of Honorius. A denunciation of some kind 
against Honorius would have been made, as was afterwards done in the Sixth Council, had 
his epistles been known. As for Europe, lie asks how it was that under the Pontificates of 
Honorius, Severinus, John IV., aud Theodore, no Monothelite quoted them as did his breth- 
ren in the East. This argument would be a good one, for forty-seven years elapsed I>e- 
tween the writing of the letters and the meeting of the Council, if history were in its favor. 
But it will not hold as to the African churches, foi the quoted Synods were held during the 
Pontificate of John IV. (0.*i!)-t»41), and the letters were written in (533. Considering the nature 
of the times, six or seven years of ignorance as to the existence of the letters would not 
prove their non-ofllcial character. Important communications between the churches were 
often years on the way. When the African fathers sent their legates to Constantinople to 
inquire into the Nicerie canons cited by Pope Zoslmus, they were three years absent. Nor 
will Roncaglia's argument hold good as to Europe It is strange that he should have for- 
gotten that Pope John IV. sent a letter to the em]ieror complaining of Pyrrhus for " scan- 
dalizing the entire West," by spreading far and wide the letters of Honorius, and interpret- 
ing them in a Monothelite sense. We shall have occasion to notice this letter hereafter. 

(2) Severinus reitrned onlv two months. 
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Honorius as ' Synodical," while it applies the epithet in the 
case of all the epistles which were indited after or in a Synod, 
as those of Sophronius, Sergius, and Macarius. But not 
only did Honorius send these letters in a thoroughly unof- 
ficial manner; in the documents themselves there is nothing 
to indicate that they were meant for others than Sergius 
and Pyrrhus. When, however, the Pontiffs send dogmatic 
epistles, they signify that these are meant for the Uni- 
versal Church. Finally, we have a most conclusive proof 
that the letters of Honorius were private, not dogmatic, in 
the epistle of Pope Agatho to the emperor, which was read 
in the fourth Action of the Sixth Council : " This is the rule 
of the true faith, which, both in happy and in evil days, 
this Apostolic Church of Christ, the spiritual mother of 
your most tranquil empire, has strongly held and defended ; 
that Church which, by the grace of the omnipotent God, is 
proved to have never wandered from the path of Apostolic 
tradition, or to have depravely succumbed to heretical innov- 
ations according to the divine promise of Christ our 

Lord, the Saviour, which He made to the Prince of His Apos- 
tles Let your tranquil Clemency therefore reflect that 

the Lord and Saviour of all, whose faith this is, who promised 
that the faith of Peter should never fail, ordered him to 
confirm his brethren ; and it is known to all that this has al- 
ways been confidently done by the predecessors of my Little- 
ness, the Apostolic Pontiffs, whose footsteps that Littleness, 
although unequal to the task, desires to follow, on account of 
the office conferred upon it by the divine mercy." Now 
Pope Agatho was aware of the prejudice subsisting against 
Honorius in the East, on account of these very letters. Had 
they been the dogmatic teachings of a successor of that 
Blessed Peter whose faith could never fail, and not the mere 
private utterances of an individual, would Agatho have been 
so shameless as to boast that his predecessors had never 
failed in confirming their brethren? No — the Pontiff knew, 
and the Council, which heard and approved this epistle, 
knew, that whatever the letters of Honorius contained of 
imprudence, or even, if you will, of heresy, was from the 
mind of the individual Honorius, and was not the authorita- 
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tive presentation of a <Xocirh.a dh the part of the universal 
teacher. Here then wo iir.ght conclade the defence of Pope 
Honorius, for it is plain that the prerogatives of the Holy 
See are not affected by his letters to the Monothelites. I3nt 
it is well to ascertain, so far as the light of history will guide 
us, whether indeed one of the Roman Pontiffs was personally 
guilty of heresy. The accusations against Honorius are 
based upon the contents of his letters to Sergius; let us there- 
fore read and examine the documents. 

From the first letter, read in the twelfth Action of the 
Sixth Council, our adversaries select the following passages : 
" "We have received the letters of your Fraternity, and by 
them have learned of the introduction of new disputes as to 
terms by a certain Sophronius (once a monk, and now, as 
Ave hear, made bishop of Jerusalem) against our brother 
Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, who teaches to the converts 
from heresy one operation of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
having examined the copy of the letter sent to the same 
Sophronius, and seen that your Fraternity has sufficiently, 
providently, and circumspectly written, we praise the re- 
mover of a novelty in speech (1), which might cause scandal 

to the simple-minded We ought not to wrangle 

about these ecclesiastical dogmas (2), which neither the 
Synodal nor canonical authorities seem to have explained, 
that is, to presume to preach one or two wills in Christ God, 
when neither Scripture nor Apostolic letters, nor aSynodical 
examination, held for the purpose, have appeared to decide. 
.... .That our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sou and "Word of God, 
by whom all things were made, is Himself one, operating 
divine and human things, the sacred writings plainly show. 
Whether, however, on account of the works of the Human- 
ity and Divinity, one or two operations ought to be pro- 
claimed and understood, these things do not belong to us ; 
let us leave them to the grammarians, who are accustomed 
to display to the young their choice derivations of words. . 
.... We exhort your Fraternity to preach with us, as we 
do with one mind with you, in orthodox faith and Catholic 

(l) " Kovitatem wcabuli." 

<2) " Dogmata haec ecclctsiastica retorqucrc." 
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unity, — avoiding the use of the introduced terms, one or two 
operations — that there is one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the Living God, most true God in two Natures, operating 
divinely and humanly." And in another part of the same 
epistle, the Pontiff says : " Whence we acknowledge one will 
in our Lord Christ, because the Divinity assumed our nat- 
ure, not our fault ; that nature, certainly, which was created 
before the sin, not that which was vitiated after the fall. 
There was not then assumed by the Saviour a vitiated na- 
ture, which fought with the law of His mind. For another 
law in His members, or a different contrary will, was not in 
the Saviour. " These are the words of Pope Honorius, which, 
considered together with the action of the Sixth Council in 
his regard, and the " weakness of the defence," caused the 
learned and sincere Cardinal de la Luzerne, as he himself 
says, to abandon his early opinion that the Pontiff fell into 
a simple error of fact, and to range himself with those who 
charge Honorius with heresy. 

It has been contended that this epistle was corrupted by the 
Monothelites ; that, in the last of the quoted passages, Hon- 
orius did not say, " one will," but " a new will." But Pope 
John IV., in his Apology for Honorius, the Popes Leo II. and 
Adrian II, and the 6th, 7th, and 8th Councils, accepted the 
passage as it stands. Nor do we wish to reject it, for there 
is not a more orthodox passage in the whole patrology. 
Honorius plainly asserts that as Christ, in becoming man, 
assumed our nature, as it was before the fall of Adam, He 
did not incur any of our frailties, and hence had in his soul 
and members no two contrary and conflicting wills and in- 
clinations, as have those who bear the effects of original sin. 
But there is no need for us to thus paraphrase the text ; its 
intended meaning is obvious en the instant that the eye 
strikes the sentence. But La Luzerne answers that Hono- 
rius cannot be understood as speaking of the one will of 
Christ's Humanity, as it would be absurd to suppose in man 
two faculties of will. While no theologian has ever been 
guilty of this absurdity, yet all, from the Apostle down, 
have ever spoken of the law in the members disputing the 
empire of the soul with the law in the mind. This, and 
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nothing else, is the meaning of Honorius : " Tliere was not 
assumed by the Saviour a vitiated nature, which fought 
with the law of His mind. For another law in His members, 
or a different contrary will, was not in the Saviour." As 
Palnia remarks, the sin of Monothelitism consisted in its 
explanation of the Eutychian mistakes upon the two wills 
and operations in Christ ; for the Eutychian heresy, when 
developed as to the will and operation of our Lord, inevita- 
bly brought out the assertion of one will and one operation. 
Hence, St. Leo the Great said to his legate Julian, "His 
flesh was not of another nature than ours, nor in a way differ- 
ent from that of other men did He receive His soul, which 
excelled, not in diversity of kind, but in sublimity of virtue ; 
for He had nothing contrary in His flesh, nor did a discord 
of desires generate a strife of wills. His bodily senses 
flourished without the law of sin, and the truth of His affec- 
tions, being under the control of the Deity and of His mind, 
was neither tempted by allurements, nor yielded to attacks." 
After quoting this, and a similar passage taken from St. 
Leo's epistle to Flavian, Palma well demands whether, if it 
was right for St. Leo to thus urge the Eutychians, Honorius 
could not, in almost the same controversy, speak as he did 
about the one human will of Christ. 

La Luzerne asserts that Pope Honorius, in his epistles 
to Sergius, talks as though it were a matter of complete in- 
difference whether one or two wills be proclaimed ; else, why 
enjoin silence as to the terms ? It is true that the Pontiff 
advised silence, but it was to be practiced only until com- 
petent authority should decide the matter, and to avoid 
scandal to the simple-minded. He by no means signified 
that he did not believe it necessary to acknowledge two 
operations in Christ. On the contraiw, he said to Sergius : 
" We must confess that both Natures are joined in the one 
Christ by a natural unity, operators and operating in com- 
munion with each other ; the Divine indeed, operating the 
things that are of God, and the Human working the things 
which are of the flesh ; not dividedly, or confusedly, or con- 
vertibly, teaching that the Nature of God is converted into 
man, or the Nature of man into that of God, but confessing 
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the integral differences of the Natures." Can the Catholic 
doctrine be stated in clearer terms ? And before Honorms 
spoke of the advisability of silence, he told the patriarch 
that "we ought not to define one or two operations, but in- 
stead of 'one operation,' as some say, we ought to truly avow 
one operator, Christ the Lord in the nature of each; and 
instead of ; two operations,' removing the term 'two oper- 
ations ' we ought rather to teach the two Natures, that is, 
the Divinity and the Humanity, in the One Person of the 
Only Son of God, each operating its own, inconfusedly, un- 
dividedly, and inconvertible" There is no need of para- 
phrasing or of explaining these passages. The Catholic 
doctrine as to the two wills and operations is so plainly 
stated, that far from helping the cause of the Monothehtes, 
the heresy is completely subverted by them, for, "each 
operates its own, inconfusedly, undividedly, and inconver- 
tibly " in which phrase there is certainly not only no impli- 
cation of any Theandric operation, but an explicit assertion 
of two distinct ones. 

But although it is plain that the epistles of Honorms are 
thoroughly orthodox, there remains as evidence against the 
Pontiff the condemnatory action of the Sixth Council. We 
have shown in the last chapter that the theory of Baronio 
as to the vitiation of the Acts is untenable. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to reconcile the orthodoxy of Honorms with 
the clearly denunciatory language used by the Council 
against him. In the 13th Action, the fathers say: «! Recon- 
sidering the dogmatic epistles which were written by Ser- 
gius, once patriarch of this imperial city, which may God 
preserve, both to Cyrus, who was then bishop of Phasis, 
and to Honorius, once Pope of ancient Borne ; similarly al- 
so the epistle from him, that is, Honorius written to the 
same Sergius, and finding them entirely different from the 
Apostolic teachings, and the definition of the Holy Councils 
and of all reliable fathers, and following the false doctrines 
of heretics ; we in every way reject them, and execrate them 
as noxious to the soul. And we have decreed to throw out 
from the Church of God the names of those whose impious 
dogmas we execrate, that is, of Sergius, once bishop of this 
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imperial city, which ma}* God preserve, who undertook to 
write on this wicked dogma; of Cyrus of Alexandria, of Pyr- 
rhus, of Peter, and of Paul, who died in the bishopric of this 
cit}', which may God preserve, and who thought similarly 
to them ; . . . . AVe have also decided to eject, together with 
these, from the Holy Catholic Church of God, and to anathe- 
matize, Honorius, who was Pope of ancient Rome, because 
we find, from the writings he gave to Sergius, that in all 
things he held the latter's view, and confirmed the impious 
dogmas." In the lGth Action, the fathers exclaimed, " To 
the heretic Sergius, anathema ; to the heretic Honorius, an- 
athema ; to the heretic Theodore of Pharan, anathema" In 
the 18th Action, they cried, -' To Nestorius, Eut} r ches, and 
Dioscorus, anathema; to Apollinaris and Severus, anathe- 
ma ; to Sergius and Honorius, anathema ; . . . . to all heretics, 
anathema ; to all who taught, teach, or will teach, one will 
and one operation in the dispensation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, anathema." In the Prosphonetic, or Acclamatory 
Address to the emperor, they say, " We have thrown out of 
the ecclesiastical limits superfluous novelties of speech, and 
their inventors, and deservedly anathematize them ; that is, 
Theodore of Pharan, Sergius, Paul,Pyrrhus, and Peter, who 
held the see of Constantinople, and also Cyrus, who was bishop 
of Alexandria, and with them Honorius, who was bishop of 
Rome, because he followed them." Finally, in the S}'nodi- 
cal epistle to Pope Agatho, the fathers say, " AVe have afflict- 
ed with anathema, according to the sentence already pro- 
nounced upon them by your letter, Theodore, bishop of 
Pharan, Sergius, Honorius, Cyrus, Paul, Pyrrhus, and Pe- 
ter." The action of the Sixth Council certainly tells strongly 
against the fair fame of Honorius ; the persistent association 
of his name with those of such noted heresiarchs as Euty- 
ches, Dioscorus, Sergius, and Pyrrhus, assuredly indicates 
on the part of the fathers of the Council, a feeling of great 
bitterness towards his memory, while the explicit use of the 
term, "heretic" in his regard, would appear to settle the 
question. And nevertheless, this action of the Council does 
not prove that Honorius was a heretic. The mere appli- 
cation of the term " heretic" does not show that the indi- 
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vidual designated did not defend the orthodox doctrine. What 
then did the Sixth Council mean by branding Honorius with 
such a stigma ? For stigma the name of heretic certainly was, 
and in those days a terrible one. There is no need of con- 
jecture as to the meaning of the fathers ; their meaning and 
object are explained by those who were well acquainted with 
both. Pope Leo II. confirmed the Acts of this Council, after 
hearing from the Papal legates all that had been done there- 
in, and he tells us that Honorius was condemned for weak- 
ness and neglect ; in fine, as a favorer or helper of heresy, — a 
terrible reproach, indeed, for one in his position to receive, 
but very different from that of formal heresy. In his con- 
firmatory epistle, sent to Constantine Pogonatus, Pope Leo 
says, " We also anathematize the inventors of the new error, 
that is, Theodore, bishop of Pharan. Cyrus of Alexandria, 
Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, ensnarers, rather than 
guides, of the church of Constantinople ; and also Honorius, 
who did not illumine this Apostolic Church with the doctrine 
of Apostolic tradition, but allowed it, while immaculate, to 
be stained by profane betrayal." And in his epistle to the 
bishops of Spain, the same Pontiff says, " Those, however, 
who contended against the purity of Apostjlic doctrine, 
departing, have indeed been visited with eternal condemna- 
tion ; that is, Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, Ser- 
gius. Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, Constantinopolitans ; with 
Honorius who did not extinguish the incipient flame of heret- 
ical dogma, as befitted Apostolic authority, but, by neglect, 
notirished it." 

The conduct of Honorius had greatly helped the cause 
of the Monothelites. He had conceded to Sergius that 
which the cunning patriarch foresaw would be most oppor- 
tune for the dubious fortunes of his party, namely, silence 
as to the terms " one or two" operations. It was not a 
question of terminology, but of a truth, for the specification 
of which those numerals were necessary. The use of those 
terms was even more to be required than, three hundred 
years before, had been the use of the word homoousion in 
the matter of Arianism ; for in those days, there were 
many who disliked the word, but held the orthodox doc- 
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trine, while in the case of the wills of our Lord, if a man 
rejected the "two," it was patent that he admitted but 
" one." The imprudence of Honorins is the more remark- 
able in that he really gained nothing for the cause of quiet, 
by the concession of silence, since, at the very time he 
allowed it, he insisted upon the teaching of the true doc- 
trine, couched in terms very nearly as clear to the simplest 
mind as those that were permitted to be kept in abey- 
ance. He meant well, but he should have remembered 
the words of (destine I. to the French bishops: "I fear 
lest to be silent as to this matter, may be to connive at it ; 
I fear lest they talk the more, who permit such things 

to be said. In such matters, silence is suspicious 

The cause is properly our own, if we favor error by si- 
lence." As he yielded to a false idea of prudence, to 
what was really a jmoral cowardice, the fathers of the 
Sixth Council regarded Honorius as a Pontiff who had 
neglected his duty, and who therefore became worthy of 
censure, even of anathema. 

The secretary employed by Pope Honorius to draw up the 
epistles to Sergius was a certain abbot.Tohn, and St. Maxi- 
mus Martyr tells us, in his letter to Marinus and in his 
dispute with Pyrrlms, that John thus spoke to a mutual 
friend, the abbot Anastasius. about the Pontiff's words: 
"We said there was one will in the Lord, not in the Divinity 
and Humanity, but in the Humanity alone. When Sergius 
wrote that some were asserting two contrary wills in Christ, 
we answered that Christ did not have two contrary wills, of 
the flesh, that is, and the spirit, as we have after the fall, but 
one only, which naturally affected the Humanity." Cardi- 
nal La Luzerne rejects the authority of abbot John, as of 
one anxious to make his own apology. Such reasoning i s 
not only frivolous, but unworthy of the eminent author. 
The high-toned and sincere-minded prelate must have 
been deeply affected by the societv of the skeptical courtiers 
who formed but too large a part of the court-circles of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., when he came to the con- 
clusion that no man can ever be heard in his own defence. 
The unsupported word of an accused person is of no value 
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ivhen contradicted by positive evidence ; but whet i-e tallies 
minutely with the testimony before the tribunal, it is of 
great account. And the assertion of the Papal secretary is 
corroborated, as we have seen, by the letters themselves. 

No person could have better understood the letters of 
Honorius than Pope John IV., who was elected six years 
after they were written. His letter to the Emperor Constan- 
tine, son of Heraclius, is so pointed, and so illustrative oi 
our subject, that we shall transcribe a good portion of it : 
" All the West is scandalously disturbed because our 
brother, the patriarch Pyrrhus, has sent letters hither and 
thither, teaching certain new doctrines, outside the rule of 
faith, and ascribing the same views to Pope Honorius of 
holy memory, whereas such were entirely foreign to the 
mind of the Catholic Pontiff. That your Benignity may 
be acquainted with the whole affair, which occurred only a 
little while ago, I shall narrate it. The patriarch Sergius, 
of revered memory, informed the aforesaid Roman Pontiff, 
of holy memory, that certain persons were teaching two 
contrary wills in our Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The aforesaid Pope learning this, he replied that as our 
Saviour was one and indivisible (1), so He was conceived 
and born in a manner wonderfully above that of the entire 
human race. As to the dispensation of His Incarnation, 
he also taught that our Redeemer, just as He was perfect 
God, so He was perfect Man ; and that, being born without 
sin, He renewed the pristine nobility of the image, which 
the first man lost by the fall. The Second Adam, therefore, 
was born, having no sin, either in His birth, or in His con- 
versation with men. For the "Word being made Flesh 
in the similitude of the flesh of sin, assumed all of ours, 
but took none of the vice of guilt which is derived from 

the fall and therefore our Lord Jesus Christ deigned 

to have one will, natural to His Humanity, according 
to the original formation of Adam ; not two contrary wills, 
such as we feel we now have, who are born of the sin 

of Adam Whence, knowing that in His birth and 

life there was no sin. we properly say, and truly avow, 

1 The text has mmiadicus. 
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that there is one -will in the holy dispensation of His Hu- 
manity ; and we do not teach two contrary wills, of mind 
and of flesh, as rave some heretics, as though Ho were a 

mere man Therefore, my aforesaid predecessor, when 

teaching the mystery of the Incarnation of Christ, said 
that there were not in Him, as in us sinners, contrary wills 
of mind and of flesh. Converting this to their own views, 
some persons have suspected that he taught one will, of 
both Divinity and Humanity, which is in every way contrary 
to the truth." This letter of Pope John IV. goes so straight 
to the point, that La Luzerne finds but one way of escape, 
and that is, to throw it out of court altogether. And why? 
Because it was written by poor abbot John, once more Pon- 
tifical secretary. La Luzerne shuts his mind to the plain 
fact, that the responsibility and authority of a letter accrue 
not to the scribe, but to the master. Such reasoning as this 
would preclude the citation of nearly all public documents, 
for, in all probability, since the origin of written communica- 
tions, not one per cent, of them has been executed by the 
hands that signed them. The cardinal also forgets that if 
abbot John is accountable for the letter of Pope John IV., 
he should also bear the responsibility of the letters of 
Honorius. 

St. Maximus Martyr (1) in his Dialogue with Pyrrlms, fur- 
nishes us with the following defence of Honorius. " Pyrr. 
What have you to say about Honorius, who, writing to my 
predecessor, openly taught one will in our Lord Jesus 
Christ? Max. Who shall properly interpret the meaning 
of that epistle ? He who drew it up, at the side of Honor- 
ius, and is yet living; among other good things, conspic- 
uous for the pious teachings with which he has illumined 
the entire West ? (2) Or shall Ave hear the Constantinopol- 
itans, speaking from their hearts ? Pyrr. He who compos- 
ed it. Max. That same person, writing, this time, at the 

(lj St. Maximus was one of the most strenuous opponents of Monothelltlsm. His 7>iVr- 
Inyuc with 1'iirrhux is an account of the dispute which the holy abbot held with the 
heresiareh, while the latter was in exile in Africa. When exiled by Constant to Bvzla. he 
held a famous conference with the imperial emissaries, Tlieodoslns, bi:.hop of Ciesnrea, 
and two patrieians ; afterwards, he held another l>efore the emperor In the palace at Con- 
stantinople. His three disputations have come down to us and are amonp the most pre- 
cious records of the time. The Monothelltes thrice procured his exile : his rljrht baud was 
chopped off, his tongue plucked out. and he anally died In his third exile lu 05". 

(2) Abbot John, whose authority La Luzerne would ignore. 
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side of Pope John, says to the divine Constantine, then em- 
peror, 'We said there was one will in the Lord, not in .the 
Divinity and Humanity, but in the Humanity alone. For 
when Sergius had written that some asserted two contrary 
wills in Christ, we replied that Christ did not have two con- 
trary wills, in the flesh, that is, and in the spirit; but only 
one, which is naturally an essential note of His Humanity.' 
That it was thus, is evidently shown by the mention made 
of flesh and members, which cannot be attributed to the 
Divinity." 

Anastasius the Librarian, iD his Preface to John the Dea- 
con, thus vindicates Honorius : " There has come to our 
hands an Apology of the Roman Pontiff, John IV., for Pope 
Honorius, who was asserted by calumniators to have written 
that there is but one will in our Lord Jesus Christ. I think 
that this Apology sufficiently excuses him, although the 
Sixth Council anathematized him as a heretic, and smote him, 
already judged by God, with the javelin of reprobation ; 
for a man does not become a heretic because he is deceived 
by error, but when he chooses wrongly, and is contentiously 
pertinacious therein. But who is there to tell us whether 
he really wrote that epistle ? Although we do not ig- 
nore that St. Maximus, in his letter to Marinus, tells us it 
was written by the most holy abbot John. But granted that 
he (Honorius) was the dictator, who will interrogate him 
upon it ?" 

We will now bring this dissertation to an end. We have 
seen that there is no heresy in the letters of Pope Honor- 
ius ; that, even if there were, they are not dogmatic teach- 
ings of a Roman Pontiff, addressing the Universal Church, 
but simply the private utterances of the writer ; that, finally, 
Honorius was not condemned by the Sixth Council for 
heresy, but for neglect of duty. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE TRULLAX OR "QUINISEXT/" SYNOD. 

This Synod, many of the canons of which were rejected 
by the Holy See, and to which the same authority has al- 
ways refused the stamp of cecumenicity, is regarded by the 
Greek schismatics as an appendix of the Fifth and Sixth 
General Councils. Hence its name of " Quinisext." It is 
also styled '* Trullan," from the fact of its having been held 
in a domical hall of the imperial palace at Constantinople, 
troullos being Lower Greek for tlidos, a dome. It was con- 
voked by the Emperor Justinian II. , and the reason for its 
celebration is mentioned by its members in their Allocu- 
tion to the sovereign : " Since the two Holy and Universal 
Synods (5th and 6th) edited no holy canons — unlike the 
other four Holy Universal Synods — by which men would 
be led to abandon an evil and abject manner of life, and to 
return to a better and higher one, therefore we, as- 
sembled by order of your Piety in this ruling and God-re- 
vering city, have issued some holy canons." Where, asks 
Pagi (1) did the Greeks learn that a General Council must 
necessarily issue disciplinary canons ? The date of the 
Trullan Synod is uncertain. Baronio contends that the 
year 692 is the right one, and his opinion is received by 
the erudite and critical Zaccaria (2) ; Alexandre adduces a 
plausible argument to show that 688 is the date. As to 
the presidency of the Synod, the eminent Oratorian assigns 
it to the Constantinopolitan patriarch Callinicus, and he is 
followed by Christian Lupus, who holds that the signature of 
Paul, the successor of Callinicus. which is read in the codi- 
ces, was substituted for this latter prelate's, he having been 
regarded as an infamous man. Palma, after Pagi, remarks 
that this assertion of Lupus is gratuitous, and that, further- 
more, it is certain that the patriarch Paul succeeded Cal- 
linicus in 686, and reigned until 693. Paul, therefore, as 

(1) Criticisms on Baronio, y. 692, no. 8. (2) Polemical History of Holy Celibacy, c. 9. 
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the old codices testify, and as Blastres asserts (1), was 
presiding officer of the Trullan Synod. 

Historians have differed as to the question whether or 
not any Papal legates attended this Synod. There ought 
to be no doubt in the matter, for it is certain that if any 
Pontifical legates had been on hand, they would have, by 
virtue of their office, taken precedence of the patriarch 
Paul, and presided over the assembly. Yet Balsamon as- 
serts that the Synod was attended, " in the name of the 
whole Eoman Synod," by Basil, metropolitan of Crete, and 
by the bishop of Ravenna ; and furthermore, Balsamon 
adds that "there were present not only these, but the 
bishops of Thessalonica, Sardia, Heraclea in Thrace, and 
Corinth, who were the legates of the Pope" (2). That the 
learned and generally reliable Balsamon is here mistaken, 
is proved, firstly, in reference to the prelates of Thessa- 
lonica, Sardia, Heraclea, 0-nd Corinth, by the fact that the 
Synodical decrees were not subscribed by them. Where 
their signatures might ha v e been placed, we read " The 
place of the Thessalonican (bishop)," &c, which shows that 
they were absent, and that the decrees, as was customary 
in such cases, were to be sent to them for subscription. 
As for Balsamon's assertion fhat Basil of Crete, who did 
subscribe, represented " the whole Roman Synod," this 
representation does not imply any legatine authority, in the 
proper sense of the term. Basi? was at that time Papal 
Apocrisiarlus, or embassador, at th^ Byzantine court, and as 
such, represented, in some respects, "the whole Boman 
Synod," but that office did not qualify him, without a 
special delegation ad hoc, to act as Papal legate at a Council. 
Constantine Pogonatus, after the 6th Council, had in vain 
requested Pope Leo II. to give plenipotential powers to the 
Papal embassador ; Basil, therefore, possessed no legatine 
authority at the Trullan Synod. Anastasius the Librarian 
certainly informs us that " the Emperor Justinian having 
ordered a Council to meet in the imperial city, the legates of 
the Apostolic See came to it, and being deceived, sub- 

(1) Preface to the Komocanon of Photius. (2) Commentary on the N^mnvxinr*- 
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scribed." (1) But this passage also may bo explained as re- 
ferring to the nuncio Basil, who, with some other Papal em- 
bassador, attended the Synod. Again, as Pagi observes, this 
same Basil is styled a legate in his subscription which is read 
in the 18th Action of the Gth Council. At that time also he 
was Papal Apocrisiarhis at the Byzantine court, but in the 
Gth Council, as we learn from the letters of Pope Agatho 
and of Constantine Pogonatus, he was not joined with the 
regular legates. 

The Greek schismatics entertain a particular esteem for 
this Trullan Synod, and affect to consider it as a continua- 
tion ol the Gth Council, so as to be warranted in regarding it 
as oecumenical. Their reason is to be found in its anti-cel- 
ibitic and other anti-Roman canons. Some of the canons, 
however, are most worth}* of praise. Thus, the sixth pro- 
hibits priests, deacons, and subdeacons, from contracting 
matrimony after their ordination. The seventh rebukes the 
arrogance of such deacons as presumed, in certain localities, 
to take precedence of priests. The eighth commands the an- 
nual assembling of provincial Councils. The ninth forbids 
clerics to keep wine-shops. The fourteenth assigns 30 years 
as the age at which one may become a priest; 25 for a dea- 
con ; 40 for a deaconess. The twentieth suspends a bishop 
who dares to publicly teach in another diocese than his own. 
The twenty-sixth suspends a priest who, through ignorance, 
assists at an illicit marriage. The thirty-second condemns 
the Armenian custom of not mixing water with the wine to 
be consecrated. The thirty-third condemns the Armenian 
system of restricting the priesthood to a certain caste. The 
forty-second represses the wanderings of hermits, and orders 
them either to remain in their solitudes or to enter a mon- 
astery. The forty-fifth condemns the custom, in vogue in 
certain convents to this day, of dressing as a bride, and or- 
namenting with silks, etc., one about to take the veil. The 
sixty-fifth rebukes the superstition of dancing around bon- 
fires at the time of the new moon. The sixty-eighth orders 
that copies of the Scriptures or of the works of the Fathers 

(1) Life of Pope Sergius I. 
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be never sold to merchants, unless such copies are moth- 
eaten or otherwise ruined. The sixty-ninth debars all lay- 
men from access to the sanctuary, the emperor alone, when 
offering gifts, excepted. The seventieth nullifies the mar- 
riage of an orthodox person with a heretic; but declares 
that the union of infidels is not to be dissolved, if the con- 
verted party wishes to cohabit as before, and if the infidel 
consents to cohabit "without injury to the Creator." The 
seventy-fifth ordains that "inordinate vociferations" be abol- 
ished in church-singing. The ninety-first subjects abor- 
tionists to the same penalties as homicides. The hundred- 
and-sixth excommunicates women who excessively dress 
and adorn their hair. The hundred-and-eighth declares 
adulterous the marriage of one betrothed to a third party. 

Of the 102 Trullau canons, the Holy See rejected the fol- 
lowing : The third, which received the eighty-five Apostolio 
Canons and the Apostolic Constitutions. The thirteenth, 
which attacked the law of clerical celibacy, and anathema- 
tized those who debarred priests and deacons from the so- 
ciety of their wiyes. The fifty-fifth, which condemned the 
"Western custom of fasting on the Saturdays of Lent. The 
sixty-seventh, which condemned the eating of blood. The 
eighty- second, which prohibited the representation of the 
Saviour in the form of a Lamb. 

Justinian II. sent the 102 Trullan canons to Pope Sergius 
I., begging their confirmation. What followed is best learned 
from the narrative of Anastasius the Librarian: " The bless- 
ed Pontiff would not satisfy the emperor, nor would he receive 
those volumes, or allow them to be read. He spurned them 
as of no authority, choosing rather to die, than to consent 
to error Then the emperor sent his cruel sword- 
bearer, Zacchary, with an order to take the Pontiff to the im- 
perial city. But the mercy of God interfering, and the bless- 
ed Peter, prince of the Apostles, helping, the hearts of the 
Ravennese and Pentapolitan soldiers were touched, .... and 
they would not allow the Pontiff to be removed from Rome. 
A great number of the soldiers having come together, the 
frightened Zacchary thought he might be killed, and hence he 
ordered the city gates to be closed, and trembling, took refuge 
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in the bed-chamber of the Pope, begging him with tears to 

be merciful The Ravennese having entered the city 

by St. Peter's gate, the populace rushed to the Lateran, anx- 
ious to see the Pontiff. They then threatened to break down 
the doors if they were not opened. In despair Zacchary now 
hid himself under the Pontiff's bed, and fairly lost his senses. 
But the Pope comforted him, telling him not to fear," 
<tc. Anastasius then relates how Sergius was joyfully ac- 
claimed by the people, and how the wretched minion of the 
Byzantine sovereign was opprobriously expelled from the 
Eternal City. 

During the Pontificate of John VII. (705-707), Justinian 
II. again endeavored to procure a continuation of the Trullan 
canons. The Pontiff, fearful of offending the emperor, did 
not openly condemn the obnoxious decrees, but, mindful 
of his duty, he did not receive them, but contented himself 
with returning them b}- the hands of the messengers who 
had brought them. The Pontificate of Sisinnius was of onl}* 
twenty days' duration, but daring that of his successor, Con- 
stantine (708-715), Justinian again pushed his favorite pro- 
ject. As w r e learn from Anastasius, the Pontiff visited 
Constantinople, and was most reverently received, but the 
silence of all Greek authors as to any confirmation of the ob- 
noxious canons is a proof that the emperor did not gain his 
object. But the affectionate and reverential treatment ac- 
corded to Pope Constantino by Justinian seems to show that 
the Pontiff approved of such of the Trullan decrees as were 
not averse to the ancient decrees of the Holy See. That 
this was also according to the mind of Pope John VIII. (872 
-882), is gathered from Anastasius, in his Preface to the 
Latin version of the Seventh Council, which he dedicated to 

ttiat Pontiff: "Your Apostolate discerning the 

Church receives only such rules of the Holy Councils as 
are not contrary to the right faith and to approved customs 
and which in no way whatever conflict with the decrees of 

the Koman See Therefore, those regulations 

which the Greeks declare to have been issued by the Sixth 
Council, and those of this Synod (7th), are so received by 
the chief See, that none oi them are to be accepted which 
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are found to be contrary to the olden canons, to good mor- 
als, or to the decrees of the holy Pontiffs of this See." . 

In fine, the Holy See has never approved of the 3d, 
13th, 55th, 67th, and 82d Trullan canons. It must be 
remembered, also, that the Trullan Synod was a particular 
and national, not a General Council, and that hence, even 
though its canons had been approved by Eome, the discip- 
line enforced by them would not therefore necessarily obtain 
in the Universal Church. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ISLAMISM. 

Mohammed was born at Mecca in the year 570, of poor, 
but respectable parents. Losing them when yet a child, he 
was brought up by his uncle, a merchant, and with him 
made many journeys through Syria and other lands. When 
he was about 25 years old, he married a rich widow named 
Kadijah, in whose service he had formerly been ; and being 
thus enabled tc abandon mercantile pursuits, he turned his 
energies to the acquirement of power. He had picked up 
from a Nestorian monk, named Sergius, a limited knowledge 
of the Mosaic law and of Christian doctrine, and this served 
him as a basis for his new religion. For fifteen years he re- 
tired during the period of a month to a cavern of Mt. Hera, 
where he pretended to receive revelations from God, through 
the Angel Gabriel. When he thought that the Arabs were 
pretty well prepared to listen to him, his wife and Sergius 
having meanwhile prepared the way by their wonderful 
stories, he announced that he had been sent to revive the 
ancient religion of Abraham, of Ishmael, of Jesus, and the 
prophets. He commenced his propaganda in the year 612, 
and continued it until his death in 631, leading already in 
the profession of the new faith nearly the whole of Arabia. 
His successors continued his missionary career in the style 
he had adopted, that is, by fire and sword on the oue band, 
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and a pandering to human weakness on the other, until near- 
ly all Asia and Africa acknowledged the truth of Islam. Very 
soon the new doctrine invaded Europe. The Byzantine em- 
pire, weakened by corruption, and still more by schism, 
offered but feeble resistance to the fanatical hordes who 
overran its fairest provinces. But through the indomitable 
energy of the Roman Pontiffs, the advancing waves of bar- 
barism were checked by the Crusades, and, in move modern 
times, the Christian heroism of Poland and Hungary forced 
the followers of the prophet to abaoidon all designs on the 
West. 

The doctrines of Mohammed are contained in the Koran, 
a book which the prophet said he received from the Angel 
Gabriel (1). According to him, the combined intellects of all 
the men in the world, aided by all the demons, could not 
have composed any one of its chapters ; it is the greatest 
and most divine of all miracles. From amid a mass of 
fables, puerilities, and obscenities, taken, respectively, from 
the Jewish Talmud, the Apochryphal Gospels, and the Ara- 
bic romances of his day, we extract from the Koran the fol- 
lowing principal doctrines of Mohammed: There is but one 
God, the Creator of the universe, the Judge of all men ; God 
has no Son, for He needs nothing ; when Jesus wished to be 
adored as God, He was rebuked by God, and excused Him- 
self, saying, " Thou knowest that I have given to men only 
Thy commandment, that the\ should adore only Thee, my 
God and their own." (Sura 13 and 14.) Jesus was the 
Word of God (Su. 2); His Gospel was the Light and Confir- 
mation of the Old Testament (Su. 12) ; He was divinely 
conceived, and born of Mary, a virgin sister of Moses (2), 
and at His birth, which took place under a palm tree, Mary 

(1) The Koran is best known to English readers through the translation of fieorge Sale 
whose deistieal sympathies caused him to treat, in his preface, the Mohammedan doctrines with 
very great leniency. The best refutation of the Koran is that of Marracci (Entile Test »f 
the Koran ; Padua, 1G1W), professor of Arabic in the Propaganda at Rome, in the seven- 
teenth century. This author makes no assertion that he does not corroborate with a text, 
and with testimonies from Arabic authors. Volnev, in his Voyage in Syria and Kyi/) t 
(made in 1783-85), iiltbougb himself more than half Infidel, says that the insensate teachings 
of the Koran are the natural cause of all the miseries experienced by the subjects of the 
Porte. Mohammed tells his followers, in the commencement of the lx>ok, that none 
of its points can admit of doubt, that a terrihle puni-hment awaits all who will not accord It 
a full and heartv belief. One of the most salient characteristics of the Koran is its silence 
as to the interior virtues : there is no mention of the love of God and our neighbor, of 
mortification, of humility, of penitence. 

C-2) The reader need not be surprised at this anachronism, for the Koran is filled with such 
errors. Mohammed called himself "the prophet without learning." 
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fainted through pain, and was restored by eating of the 
fruit which Jesus, from the womb, called upon the palm to 
produce ; He predicted His own death and resurrection ; 
He was not crucified, God having substituted another in 
His place (Sit. 29, 53, 11). The virgin Mary was devoted 
to God by her mother at the instant of her conception, and 
was the purest of all creatures ; her maternity of Jesus was 
announced by the angels (Su. 29). Solomon received his 
wisdom from the demons, and was a great magician (Su. 1) ; 
Abraham received the law from God Himself, and built a 
temple at Mecca (Su. 2) ; God also gave the law to Moses 
(Su. 42) ; Ishmael was one of the prophets (Sic. 11). The 
dead will arise at the last day (Su. 28). Paradise is a 
place of voluptuous enjoyment, a laud watered by most 
limpid streams, and shaded by beautiful trees ; the good 
who inhabit it are adorned with rings and bracelets, always 
have plenty to eat, and recline on magnificent couches ; 
the region produces streams of sweet milk, the most 
generous of wines, and the purest of honey. But above 
all other joys, the houris are beautiful virgins, never 
deflowered by either men or devils, and are destined for 
the solace of the faithful (Su. 23, 28, 54, 57, 62, 65) (1). 
The wicked and unbelievers are to be tortured in everlasting 
fire (Su. 66). There is a Purgatory, and we should pray for 
the dead (S>i. 29, 46). All living things came from one 
soul ; men are derived from shade, demons from fire (Su. 15, 
'65) (2). Man is the victim of fate (Su. 50, 67). Adam fell, 
and hence came concupiscence into the world (Su. 30). The 
doctrines of the Koran are not to be disputed, and no proof 
is to be required of their truth ; all questions about this book 
are to be left till the last day (Su. 9). The faithful are en- 
couraged to battle for Islam ; Paradise is only for the strong 
in war ; those who fall in battle, are not said to die, but 
rather live in God (Su. 6) ; those who flee from the combat 
will be punished by eternal fire ; especially against Christians 
should the true believers war ; captives should be killed or 

(1 ) Mohammed assigns a separate paradise to women, and it is remarkable that while he 
creates the houris for the delectation of men, he assigns no lovers to the gentle sex. 

i2) Mohammed contradicts this doctrine in other places, saying that man wm formed from, 
the earth, and the demons from nothing. 
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reduced to slavery (1) ; the enemy who yields, is to be re- 
ceived into the faith; four out of the twelve months are to 
be devoted to war (Su. 6, IS, 19). Circumcision is command- 
ed, but is not to be effected until the thirteenth year. A man 
may have several wives, according to his means, providing he 
is able to keep peace among them ; wives may be repudiated 
or changed ; one may not marry his sister, aunt, granddaugh- 
ter, daughter-in-law, or two sisters (Su. 8, 9). An adulteress 
is to be imprisoned at home until death ; a disobedient or 
sulk}' wife is to be whipped (Ibi). The word of an infidel has 
no value (Su. 6). The use of pork or of blood, and of wine, 
is prohibited (Su. 12, 3, 16). Frequent player, with the face 
turned towards Mecca, is enjoined ; before it, if water is at 
hand, the face, neck, feet and hands, are to be washed; if 
there is no water, sand is to be used (Su. 3, 9). Friday is the 
special day for worship (Su. 72). Mohammed is more severe 
upon usury than are some Christian moralists (Su. 3). Re- 
venge on an enemy is a sacred duty (Su. 60, 52). Once at 
least in his life every believer must make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, unless prevented by absolute poverty (Su. 19). The 
religion founded by Mohammed (2), as Mosheim remarks (3) 
Would have been somewhat different, had he met with no 
resistance in its propagation. The obstinacy of the Arabs 
in clinging to man} r of their ancient traditions, and the hope 
of attracting both Christians and Jews to his ranks, caused 
the impostor to tolerate much that was otherwise distaste- 
ful to him (4). 

It is not our province to enter upon a refutation of Mo- 
hammed's doctrines, but we may be allowed to draw the 
reader's attention to the following points : True religion is 
ordained for the contemplation of truth, and tends to the 
cultivation of purity of heart and to the leading of a good 

(1) To the credit of Mohammed It must be admitted that though lie warred for Islam, lie 
showed no love for the use of torture. In this respect his successors were very different from 
him- 

(2) Christians generally style this religion " Mohammedanism." The term Is offensive to 
Moslem ears, and sounds to them very much as "Nazarenism" would to us. A Mussulman 
designates his faith as Islam, an Arabic word signifying "full submission to the will of 
God." Its formula, as announced by the mvrzzin from the minarets, is "Allah illah 
Allah : ^^ohammcd resold allah"— "God is God: Mohammed is His prophet." 

(3) Hist., 8th Cent., p. 1, c. 2, § 2. 

(4) Le Noir rightly sums up the Mohammedan system as a tyranny of fiod over creatures, of 
man over woman, and of the strong over the weak. See his edition of Bergler's Diction- 
ary for an excellent essay on this subject. 
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life ; while the spirit of Islam is of the earth, earthy, an.l 
tends merely to the brutal joys of lust and gluttony. True 
religion does not contradict itself, but the law of Moham- 
med is contradictory in nearly every one of its points. True 
religion is zealous for the majesty and dignity of God, while 
Islam attributes to Him many absurd, puerile and even 
wicked things. True religion does not use the art of lying 
as a means of propagation, while the Koran contains innu- 
merable and shameless untruths (1). True religion does not 
oppose what it recognises as true and divine ; the Koran 
acknowledges the Gospel as true and divine, and yet oppos- 
es it most strenuously. True religion does not assert that 
God is the author of sin ; while Mohammed, by declaring 
that God created Satan out of a pestiferous fire (Su. 25). 
makes the demon evil by nature. From the very origin of 
Islam, there have not been wanting Christian authors to de- 
fend the truth against its attacks, but as the system was one 
which relied more upon the sword than upon argument for 
success, our writers generally confined themselves to the 
encouragement of- the Christian peoples in resisting its in- 
roads. However, there are many who combated it from a 
religious point of view. Thus, P <pe Pius II. (1458-64) wrote 
a learned and elegant epistle to the Turkish sultan, Moham- 
med II. Cardinal Cusa dedicated to the same Poutiff 
three books entitled The Koran Sifted. The Greek Emperor, 
John Cantacuzene (d. 1400), wrote four Apologies for Chris- 
tianity against the Mohammedans. The Dominican, Richard 
of Florence, gave an excellent Confutation of the Law of Mo- 
hammed. Cardinal Torqnemada also wrote much on this mat- 
ter. Among more modern writers, may be mentioned Guad- 
agnolo, of the Minor Clerks ; Malvasia, of the Minors Conven- 
tual; the Jesuits, Gonzalez and Luchesini ; and finally, the 
most satisfactory of all, Marracci, of the Congregation of the 
Mother of God. The reader may also consult with profit, 
Bergier, in his Dictionary • as also Cantu, passim, in his Univer- 
sal History, and especially, in the Documents, art. Mohammed. 

(1) In Sura 13, the Christians are said to adore Mary as a God. In Su. 15, Abraham 
is said to have been an idolater, and converted by studying the stars- In Su. 27, Moham- 
med calls upon God to witness that he was taken from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Heaven, to receive a revelation. In Su. 47, he asserts that Christians attribute daughters, as 
well as a Son, to God. 
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The most casual reader of the Koran cannot fail to remark 
the gross ignorance displayed by its author. Geography, 
histoiy, chronolog} r , phj-sics, and common sense, are equally 
ignored in his mixture of Talmud, Arabic romance, aiul 
Christian orthodoxy and heresy. Mohammed was not un- 
conscious of his defects in matter of science, and he well 
knew that knowledge would be an enemy of his doctrine. 
Hence, he forbade his followers the study of letters and of 
philosophy, and for more than a century, this prohibition 
was strictly enforced (1) ; it was in accordance with this 
idea, that the caliphs burned the extensive library of Alex- 
andria and all others they could reach. This hatred of 
science, on the part of the Arabian impostor, would seem, 
of itself, sufficient to preclude any possibility of sympa- 
thy from modern incredulists. Yet, so anxious are these 
gentry to apologize for everything not Christian, that 
they retort upon us by saying that Christ never made any 
profane studies, that His Apostles were ignorant, that the 
great St. Paul was an enemy of philosophy. They forget 
that Jesus had no need of study; that His Aposties were en- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost, and that they successfully 
preached their doctrine before the most learned men of 
their day; that, as yet, infidel' tr has found no errors in their 
writings ; that St. Paul was not hostile to true learning, 
but to that false philosophy which destroys the soul of man. 
It is sickening to be obliged to draw a comparison between 
Christianity and Islam, bnt the interests of truth compel us 
to the task. The opponents of Christianity are fond of as- 
serting that the proofs for the divine origin of both religions 
are of the same kind ; that a Christian cannot point to the 
wonderful propagation of his faith as indicative of its having 
come from God, since the spread of Islam was far more rap- 
id, and nearly as extensive. In chap. 4, we have treated of 
the propagation of Christianity as a proof of its divinity ; it 
is easy to show that rapid success, while it certainly can be 
predicated of Islam, cannot be adduced in favor of its 
claims to obedience. 

(1) Brccker ; History of Philosophy, v. 3. 
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We had occasion to remark, in chapter 4th, that in the age 
of Augustus it was as improbable, humanly speaking, that 
Christianity should escape destruction, as it was natural, 
among the Orientals, and at any time, that the law of Mo- 
hammed should be adopted by many. The Mohammedan 
system was conformable to the biutal instincts of depraved 
nature ; therefore, humanly speaking, it ought to have pros- 
pered. Christianity, on the contrary, was diametrically 
opposed to the tendencies and genius of the age that wit- 
nessed its birth, and was a pronounced enemy of all that 
the carnal man held most dear ; therefore, humanly speaking, 
it should have succumbed. To explain the propagation of 
Christianity, we must recur to the Providence of God ; to 
explain that of Mohammedanism, the forces of nature are 
at hand, and furnish evident reasons by which to account 
for it. Christianity, therefore, rightly claims a divine origin, 
and hence, our obedience; Mohammedanism, however, plainly 
shows a human origin, and hence cannot demand our allegi- 
ance. And how different was the force against which Moham- 
med contended from that which was hurled against Chris- 
tianity ! In the days of the Arabian impostor, the Roman 
Empire was already tottering ; in those of his successors, its 
military strength was contemptible. But in the early days 
of Christianity, Rome was at the zenith of her power, and it 
was all put forth against the rival of the state religion. 

Few men have surpassed Mohammed in matter of lux- 
ury ; still fewer have so impudently excused their turpi- 
tude. Not content with a plurality of wives, he arrogated 
to himself the right to take those of others ; not content 
with the intercourse of his more mature slaves, he abused 
those of tender age. And he dared to justify these excesses 
as being expressly permitted him by God, composing, with 
that intent, the 33d and 36th chapters of the Koran. Al- 
though he prohibited promiscuous fornication to others, 
he wrote the 66th chapter to show that God allowed it to 
him. He was greedy, for he claimed for himself the fifth of 
all booty, and received bribes for judicial decisions; he even 
declared that God had given him the entire earth as his 
own. The very followers of Mohammed did not deny that. 
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he was a hypocrite, perfidious, vindictive, and ambitious ; 
they excused him for all, believing that in everything he 
was inspired by God (1). And this man is called the peer 
of Jesus Christ by certain of our infidels. Both were en- 
thusiasts, it is said, both great religionists, both successful 
reformers, and the system founded by each is human. 

The apologists of Mohammedanism admit that the false 
prophet gave no signs of a divine mission, that he not only 
performed no miracles, but that he declared he had not come 
for that purpose. To the people of Mecca, who demanded 
his divine credentials in the shape of a miracle, he replied 
that Moses and Jesus had worked them, and yet had convert- 
ed but few; that miracles do not, of themselves, convince 
the mind. The followers of Mohammed, indeed, long after 
his death, attributed many miracles to him, but they are all 
unworthy of God, and are all unattested by eye-witnesses. 
Nor do enlightened Mussulmans lay any stress upon 
these alleged prodigies of the prophet ; they cite only the 
rapid success of their religion as a proof of its divine ori- 
gin. The miracles of Christ and His Apostles, on the con- 
trary, are adduced by us as evidence of His divine mission ; 
they are attested by eye-witnesses, and are admitted by 
Pagans as well as Christians ; and finally, they are all 
worthy of God. But there is wanting in Islamism another 
sign of divine origin, which is possessed by Christianity, 
in an eminent degree, viz., a sound system of moral teach- 
ing. Although prescribing a multitude of external obser- 
vances, such as purification before prayer, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, circumcision, praying five times a day, alms-giv- 
ing, the fast of the Ramadan (2) ; there is not a word of love 
of God and of our neighbor, of humility, of gratitude to 
God, etc. (3). Idolatry alone can exclude the Moslem from 
eternal happiness. Chastity is of no account, revenge is a 
duty, perjury is permissible. No law is more sacred to the 

(1) Marracci , Preface to Koran, notes toSu. GO. 

(2) During this fast, which lasts twenty-nine days, no one can taste food or drink during 
daylight. The fast is followed by three days of gluttony called the " Little liatram." 

(3) Theann-el Gabriel, disguised as a Bedouin, asked Mohammed, "Of what does Islcra 
consist ?" The prophet replied. " In professing one God, and me as his prophet ; in ol s.-r\ - 
ing the hours of prayer and the fast of the Ramadan; In alms-giving, and In the accom- 
plishment of the pilgrimage to Mecca." And Gabriel answered, " Such it is." 
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Islamites than the following : " Fight the infidels until 
every false religion is annihilated ; put them to death, spar- 
ing none" (1). Against the " infidel dogs'" all injustices are 
not only permitted, but commanded, and wherever the law 
of Islam is untempered by fear of the " Frank," it is 
only by force of gold that the unbeliever can live in the 
land. And this is the moral code compared, to its advan- 
tage, with that of Christ, by certain modern writers. These 
authors carefully abstain from noting the baneful effects of 
Islamism. So thoroughly perverted is the imagination of a 
Mussulman, that he cannot realize the possibility of the 
least liberty of intercourse between the sexes, without crime 
as a consequence ; hence, the captivity of women under the 
jailership of eunuchs. Some of our philosophasters make 
the climate responsible for this corruption. But has the 
climate changed since the time when Asia and Africa were 
Christian? In those days, the husband was not so diffident 
of the virtue of his wife as to keep her under lock and key. 
And how about Abyssinia, and other Christian commuuities 
which are afflicted with the same terribly demoralizing cli- 
mate ? They accord the weaker sex the same liberty that 
we practise, and with no evil results (2). 

Perhaps the principal evil of Islamism, at least, the one 
which is most felt by Christians living iu its midst, and by 
surrounding nations, is the doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion. Believing in remorseless fate, the Islamite does not 
take the same precautions that the Christian takes to ward 
off pestilence, famine, &c. The filth of Eastern cities, of most 
Eastern people in their persons, is too well known to need de- 
scription. But no fear of plague can cause the Mussulman 
to forget that " What will be, will be ; God is great" (3) 

(1) Koran, Su. 8, v. 12 and 39 ; 9, v. 30 ; 47, v. 4. 

(2) In Nubia, females are often nearly naked ; sometimes, entirely so. Yet they are emi- 
nently modest and retiring. 

(3) As we write these pages (1883), the European powers are said to be considering the 
propriety, or rather the necessity, of some regulation which will obviate the evils attendant 
upon the pilgrimages to Mecca, always a source of danger to the health of the world, on 
■account of the filthy habits, enjoined by their law on these occasions, upon the devotees. 
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THE PAULICIAN HERESY AND TrIE VENERATION OF THE CROSS. 

About the middle of the seventh century, the Manicheans, 
who, since the days of Justin, had been severely repressed 
by the civil power, came to be known as Panlicians. The 
name was derived from one Paul, who. with his brother 
John, endeavored to revive the dying ^rror of Manes at 
Samosata in Armenia. The successor of Paul, one Sylvanus, 
tried to reconcile his system with the language of Scrip- 
ture, and always plentifully availed himself of the sacred 
books when teaching. Many, therefore, were led to be- 
lieve that the resurrected Manicheism was pure and una- 
dulterated Christian doctrine. Schism soon broke the ranks 
of the Paulicians, and about 810 a bloody war occurred be- 
tween the two factions of Sergius and Baanes; one Theo- 
datus, however, succeeded in pacifying and uniting them. 
One of the distinguishing features of these sectarians was 
their opposition to all veneration of saints and their images, 
but especially to any veneration of the cross ; a feature which 
won for them the friendship of the Mohammedan hordes, 
then being hurled over the imperial frontiers — in fact, the 
Iconoclast heresy of the eighth century was but a logical out- 
come of the sympathy between the Manicheans and the 
Islamites. The Paulicians and their descendants never wav- 
ered in their belief in the two Principles of Manes. They 
denied the divine maternity of Mary, but deluded the ignor- 
ant and simple by professing their belief in " the most holy 
Mother of God, into whom entered, and from whom came the 
Lord ;" signifying, in their own minds, the heavenly Jeru^ 
salem, into which Christ opened an entrance for man. They 
denied Transubstantiation. They carried their aversion to 
any veneration of saints to an extravagant extreme, in the 
case of St. Peter the Apostle, asserting that his denial of 
Christ had damned him to hell. They held that it was 

4G3 
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right, in time of persecution, to dissimulate one's religion. 
The morals of the Paulicians, like those of all the Mani- 
cheans, were of a description that forbids mention (1). 

We take the opportunity furnished by this notice of Paul- 
icianism, to show the antiquity of the Catholic custom of 
venerating the Cross. Protestant authors insist that there 
is no vestige of our practice to be found in the records of 
the first three centuries (2). In the fourth and succeeding 
centuries the evidence of this veneration is so plain, that no 
Protestant writer of importance has ventured to impugn it. 
"Were no other proof on hand than the reproach of Julian 
to the Christians of his day, it alone would suffice to show 
that, in the fourth century, the Cross was venerated more, 
perhaps, than it is in the nineteenth. " You adore," said the 
imperial apostate, "the wood of the Cross, you make a sign 
of it on the forehead, you cut it on the doors of your 
houses," and St. Cyril of Alexandria replies: 'The Cross re- 
minds us of Christ ; we honor it because it reminds us that 
we should live for Him who died for us all" (3). But 
let us see whether the ' first three centuries furnish no 
proof that the early Christians venerated the, Cross. 
Minutius Felix, towards the end of the second century, com- 
posed a Dialogue entitled Odavius, in which a Christian, Oc- 
tavius, and a Pagan, Csecilius, dispute on religious matters. 
In the course of the debate, Csecilius says (chap. 9): " They 
who insist that the Christian worship consists in the ador- 
ation of a man punished for his crimes with death, and in 
the adoration of the fatal wood of the Cross, attribute to 
these wicked men altars worthy of them." And in chap. 
12, he thus menaces the Christians: " There remain for 
you now, threats, tortures, crosses or gibbets, not for 
you to adore, but for you to be fastened upon them." And 
in chap. 29, Octavius replies : " You are far from the truth 
when you assert that we worship a criminal and his cross, 
when you think that we would regard as God a malefactor, 

or any mortal man We neither desire nor honor 

gibbets, but you do make gods out of wood, and do adore, 

(1) SeeCEDRENUS: Compendium of Histories. Edthymids; Panoply, tit. 20. 

(2) Daili e i Worship of the Latins, Genev, 1671, b. 5. (3) Against Julian, b. 6. 
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perhaps, crosses as portions of your gods." In this testi- 
mony of Minutius Felix, we observe that it was the opinion 
of the Pagan world of his time that the Christians venerated 
the Cross. Nor does the Christian apologist repel the 
charge ; he simply denies that his co-religionists worship 
wood, as his adversary is wont to do. St. Justin, also of the 
second century, in his Apology, I., no. 55, says that the Cross 
is the most striking sign of the power of Christ, of His em- 
pire over the world ; he recalls the words of Isaias, saying 
of the Messiah : '' And the government is upon his shoulder," 
saying that here the Cross is signified. Tertullian writes, 
about the year 203: " In all our actions, when we enter or 
go out, when we put on our clothes, when we bathe, when 

we approach the table, when we go to bed, etc we sign 

the Cross upon our foreheads. This practice is not com- 
manded by an express law of Scripture; but tradition teach- 
es it, custom confirms it, and faith observes it" (1). Origen, 
writing about the year 226, says the same (2), and in another 
place he asks: "What do the demons fear? At what do 
they tremble ? Without doubt at the Cross of Christ, on 
which they were defeated, on which their rule and power 
were overthrown. Fear and trembling come over them, 
when they behold the sign of the Cross confidently impressed 
upon us" (3). 

Claude of Turin, generally regarded by Protestants as one 
of their forerunners, used to object against our practice as fol- 
lows: If every piece of wood, fashioned into a Cross, is to be 
venerated, because Christ hung upon a cross, then man}' other 
things must be venerated, which Catholics pass unnoticed. 
The Saviour was but six hours on the cross, while he was 
nine months in the womb of Mary: therefore, all youn^ vir- 
gins should be venerated. So with cribs, for Christ lay in 
one; so with boats, for Christ slept on one ; so with asses, 
for Christ rode on one ; so with rocks, for Christ's body was 
laid in one ; so with reeds, for Christ was beaten with 
them, etc. This argumentation is just about as logical as 
any adduced by the more modern of our adversaries. In 
this matter, just as in reference to his other errors the Tur- 

(1) Crown, c. 4. (2) On Ezechiel, c. 9. (3) Exodus, Horn. VI. 
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iDese heretic was refuted by his contemporary, Jonas of Or- 
leans (1). The reader will find every phase of this question 
admirably treated by Alexandre (2). 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ICONOCLAST HERESY, AND THE SEVENTH GENERAL COUNCIL. 

From very early days war was often made upon the devo- 
tion of Catholics to holy images. Not only the Jews, but 
the Marcionites, Manicheans, and Theopaschites, misrepre- 
sented the Catholic doctrine on this subject, and endeavored 
to procure the banishment of all images from Christian tem- 
ples. But the Iconoclasts (3) of the eighth century were the 
first to cause serious trouble in the Church because of image- 
veneration. The war was originated by the Jews of Arabia in 
,the year 723. A certain influential Hebrew named Saranta- 
pechys, addicted to magic, assured the caliph Jezid that he 
would have a long and happy reign, provided he would ban- 
ish the images of Christ and His saints from his dominions. 
A decree to that effect was accordingly issued, and as the 
Christians refused to obey, it was forcibly executed by Jews 
and Mohammedans (4). Having succeeded so well in Arabia, 
the Jews now turned their attention to Constantinople (5), 
where Leo the Isaurian occupied the throne. This emperor 
was already, in a manner, bound to the Jews, for while he 
was yet an obscure soldier, two of their number had prophe- 
sied that he would mount the throne, and he had sworn to 
be counselled by them, if his ambition was gratified (6). 
When the people were informed of the edict of Leo, order- 

(1) Veneration of Images, in Preface to Book II. (2) Cent. VII. diss. 7. 

(3) This word, meaning " image-breakers, " is derived from the Greek words eihnn 
(Image) and klnzein (to break). 

(4) See the Relation of the monk John, vicar of the eastern bishops, read in the Tth Coun- 
cil. 

(5) They were greatly aided by Constantine, bishop of Nacolia in Phrygia, whose im- 
piety, during the persecution of Jezid, had led hib diocesans to expel him, and who, com- 
ing to the capital, attained the favor of Leo. 

(6) This we learn from the Greek historians, Cedrenus. Zonaraand Constaniine Manasses. 
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ing the removal of images from the churches, so fierce a tu- 
mult was excited among them, that the emperor thought it 
prudent to dissimulate. He accordingly declared : " I do not 
design that the images be altogether removed, but I order 
them to be placed in a more elevated situation, that they 
may not be kissed, and thus be treated with disrespect, 
while they are worthy of honor. " St. Germanus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, used all his influence against the imperi- 
al innovations, but in vain (1). So great became the fury of 
the emperor against his Catholic opponents, that, in the year 
726, he ordered the burning of the great library of the Impe- 
rial College, that he might destroy in its flames twelve of 
the professors, together with the rector, who would not join 
the Iconoclasts. By this horrible act were lost to the world 
303,000 valuable volumes (2). There had been, for many 
years, over the Brazen Gate of the city, a statue of our Lord, 
and Leo ordered it to be removed. The people resisted 
with arms, and many of the imperial officers were killed J 
the women threw the agent of Iconoclasm from the ladder, 
after which they were themselves put to the sword. Execu- 
tions and confiscations soon became the order of the day. 
At this time the Pontifical chair was occupied by Gregory 
II., and the Isaurian deemed it prudent to request him to 
convoke a General Council to consider the image question. 
Among other things in reply, the Pontiff said : "You have 
asked that a General Council be called ; such a thing seems 
to us to be useless. You are a persecutor of images, a con- 
tumelious enemy, and a destroyer ; cease, and give us your 
silence ; then the world will enjoy peace, and scandals be no 

more Do you not know that this, your attempt 

against images, is a turbulent, insolent, and arrogant wicked- 
ness? While the churches of God are in peace, you fight, and 
raise hatred and scandal. Stop this, and be quiet ; then will 
there be no need of a Synod. " Leo went so far as to con- 
spire against Pope Gregory. He sent emissaries to Home 
with orders to destroy the statues of St. Peter, and to carry 
the Pontiff into exile, but the fidelity and affection of the 

(1) Acts of St. Stephen the Younger, in works of St. John Damascene. 

(2) See the Greek writers just quoted. 
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Romans frustrated his plans. With reference to this attempt, 
Gregory wrote: " If you insult us, and conspire against us, 
there is no need for us to descend to a contest with you. The 
Roman Pontiff will go out into the Campagna twenty-four 
stadia (1), and you may then come, and strike the winds." 
Gregory, however, tried to pacify the furious monarch, but 
he sent his legates into exile, where, as Pope Nicholas I. at- 
tests (2), they died. In the year 730, Leo determined to rid 
himself of the intrepid patriarch Germanus. Deposed from 
his throne, he was exiled and finally strangled, when nearly 
a hundred years of age (3). When Pope Gregory was in- 
formed of these events, he held a Synod at Rome,condemned 
the Iconoclasts, and excommunicated the Emperor Leo and 
the intruding patriarch Anastasius (4). In the year 731, 
Gregory II. was succeeded by a third Gregory in the See of 
Peter, and one of his first acts was to send a legate to Con- 
stantinople. So furious was the conduct c£ Leo at his recep- 
tion, that the unfortunate man dared not deliver the Pontifical 
letters, and returning to Rome after his fruitless voyage, he 
owed his escape from degradation by the indignant Gregory 
to the prayers of the Italian bishops (5). A Synod of ninety- 
three bishops was held in 732 by Gregory III., in which 
was promulgated a Sy nodical Constitution, decreeing : ''If 
any one hereafter, contemning ancient custom and the faith- 
ful practice of the Apostolic Church, shall prove himself 
a deposer and destroyer of, and a profaner and a blasphemer 
against, holy images, let him be foreign to the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the unity and society 
of the whole Church" (6). This decree was sent to Leo by 
the "Defender" Constantine, but the papers were torn up, 
and the legate imprisoned for a year. Notwithstanding this 
treatment, another legation was dispatched the following 
year, and this time the Roman Senate took care to remind 

(1) The stadium was a distance of 625 feet. (2) Epistle to the EmperorMichciel. 

(3) This holy prelate was said hy h'.s contemporaries to possess the gift of prophecy. Once, 
while entering the imperial presence, his stole was trod upon by the emperor's chaucellor. 
Anastasius, and his own intruding successor. "Do not hurry," said Germanus, "the cir- 
cus will wait for you." Fifteen years afterwards, Copronymushad the unworthy man flogged 
in the circus for treason. 

(4; Adrian I. ; Epistle I. to Charlemagne. 

(5) He also promised to prove more courageous on a second trial, hut when Leo heard he 
was on his way, he had him stopped in Sicily. 

(6) Anastasius the Librarian, Life of Gregory III. 
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Jie Byzantine monarch of the necessity of being at peace 
with Rome, if he hoped to recover the Italian territories 
which the empire had lost. This embassy also met with 
insults, and the legates were detained for eight months. 
.From this time until his death in 741, the fury of Leo to- 
wards the orthodox knew no bounds, and many martyrs 
succumbed to it. 

With the advent of Constantine Copronymus (1) to the 
throne, the new heresy gained strength, for this prince for- 
bade his subjects to call Mary the Mother of God, or to give 
to any martyr or confessor the title of saint. Hence it was 
that when Artabasdus, his brother-in-law, rebelled against 
Copronymus, the people gladly acclaimed him emperor (2). 
During the two years of his reign, Artabasdus restored the 
images, but in 744, Copronymus regained the throne, and 
Iconoclasm again triumphed. The Papal throne was at 
this time rilled by St. Zacchary, and he, in turn, endeavored 
to repress the rising heresy. When his legates arrived at 
Constantinople, the emperor was anxious about an ensuing 
compaign against the Saracens, and hence he received the 
embassy with respect, and dismissed it in hope. But 
when the war had successfully closed, he became more ar- 
dent in his hatred of images. He assembled, in 754, a 
pseudo-synod of 338 bishops, but took care not to invite or 
consult any of the patriarchs. On the last day of the con- 
venticle, all the prelates went to the Blachernal church 
of the Virgin, where Copronymus himself ascended the pul- 
pit, and proclaimed as universal patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, a certain Constantine. an heretical monk who had 
been bishop of Silamm in Pamphylia, but who, on account 
of crime, had been deprived of his see. The emperor and 
the new patriarch then proceeded to the Forum, and pub- 
licly proclaimed the heresy established in the pseudo-syn- 
od, and anathematized all the worshipers and defenders of 
images, especially Germanus of Constantinople, George of 

(1) So called because at his baptism, which was performed by Immersion, ae had defiled 
.he sacred font. 

(•■!) Anastasiiis, the pseudo-patriarch, preatly inflamed the minds of men iipainst Coprony- 
mus. after Artabasdus had succeeded, however, by j-wearinpr by the Holy Cross that he had 
said: " Do not think that Christ, whom Mary bore, was anything more than man ; for Mary 
bore him. Just as my mother bore me." This is learned from Cedretius. 
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Cyprus, and John Damascene. The Definition of this 
Pseudo-Synod bears the title : " Definition of the Great, 
Holy and Universal Seventh Synod," and the legitimate Sev- 
enth General Council thus spurns the claim : " How can it 
be great and universal, when the bishops of the other 
churches have neither received it, nor agreed with it, but have 
anathematized it? It did not have the aid of the Roman 
Pope of the time, nor of the priests who are around him, 
either by his vicars, or by an Encyclical Epistle, as the 
Conciliary law requires. Neither was there the consent of 
the patriarchs of the East, that is, of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and the Holy City, nor of the co-ministers and high-priests 
who are with them. And how can it be the Seventh, when 
it does not agree with the preceding six holy and venerable 
Synods? " After the dissolution of his false Synod, Coprony- 
mus and his patriarch ordered the Blessed Eucharist to be 
brought forth, and then commanded the people to swear upon 
it that they would no more venerate images, but would exe- 
crate them as idols. The worthy emperor then perorated 
against the monastic system, for it happened that the monks 
were almost alone, among the clergy of the capital, in 
their repugnance to the imperial theology. He ordered 
that these "idolaters," whose cowl was a "vestment of 
darkness," should be stoned wherever met (1). Consistent 
in his monacophobia, he compelled his protege, the new 
patriarch, who had been a monk, to ascend the pulpit and 
declare that he threw off the cowl, that now he would wear 
a nuptial crown, that he would eat meat, that he would listen 
to sweet music at the imperial table, &c. But the poor 
man did not long enjoy all these, for having betrayed some 
of the blasphemies which Copronymus had privately utter- 
ed against Christ and His Mother, he was first exposed and 
flogged in the circus, and then decapitated (2). A Sclavonic 
eunuch named Nicetas was then made patriarch. -The rest 
of the reign of Copronymus was a continual horror. Few 
of the Pagan emperors equalled him in persecution of the 
faithful, and many of his prefects were worthy of their mas- 
ter. The prefect of Thrace, having collected all the monks 

'D Acts of St. Stephen the Younger. (2) Theophanes and Cedrmnu*. 
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and nuns in his jurisdiction, ordered them to bo brought be- 
fore him at Ephesus, and said: '• Whoever of you desire to 
obey the emperor and me, let them put on these garments, 
and this very hour take spouses. All who refuse, shall have 
their e} r es plucked out, and be transported to C} r prus." 
Many refused, and were martyred. This prefect was not 
satisfied with confiscating all the furniture of the monaster- 
ies and their churches, or with throwing the images and 
relics of the saints to the flames. All the works of the 
fathers, upon which he could lay hands, were also burned 

In the year 767, Copronymus tried to win over King Pepin 
of the Franks to his heresy. Wishing also to obtain the 
restitution of the Exarchate of Ravenna, he offered his son 
Leo to a daughter of Pepin in marriage, and expressed his 
willingness to take the Exarchate in lieu of dowr}\ Lest 
the difference of religion should prove a bar to the match, 
he sent into France several of his accommodating bishops, 
that an examination might be had on the image question, 
and one also on the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, about which the Greeks were complaining of the 
Occidentals. With the permission of the Holy See, as we 
know from an Epistle of Paul I. to Pepin, a Synod was held 
at Gentilly, near Paris. Eginhard, Ado of Yienne, Ehegin- 
us, Aimoin, and the Annals of the Franks (Bertinian), speak 
of this meeting, but say nothing of its result. However, 
from the action of the French prelates in other Synods, we 
may suppose that the Iconoclast heresy was condemned, 
and the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son affirmed. 

About this time, Cosmas of Alexandria, Theodore of 
Antioch, and Theodore of Jerusalem, held a Synod, com- 
posed of bishops of their patriarchates, from which a 
Synodical Epistle, condemning Iconoclastism, was sent to 
the Holy See. The document was delivered to the Anti-Pope, 
Constantine, whom Desiderius the Lombard had thrust into 
the Papal Chair. In 769, Pope Stephen III. held a Synod at 
Rome, in which, having nullified the acts of the Anti-Pope 

(1) lbi. 
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Constantine, the fathers condemned the Pseudo-Synod of 
Constantinople and its doctrine on images (1). In 775, Con- 
stantine Copronymus appeared before his Judge, and was 
succeeded by his son Leo. This monarch abstained from 
persecution for a while, but having discovered two sacred 
images in the possession of the Empress Irene, he renounced 
her society, and commenced a course similar to that of his 
father. But he died in 780, leaving the throne to his son 
Constantine, a boy of ten years, under the regency of Irene. 
One of Irene's first acts was the granting of permission to ven- 
erate images. In the year 784, the new patriarch, Tharasius, 
sent his Profession of Faith to Pope Adrian I., and begged 
him to call an (Ecumenical Council. The Byzantine sov- 
ereigns also made this request, and urged the Pontiff to come 
himself, if possible, to preside. In 785, Pope Adrian sent 
a letter to the empress-regent, in which he urged her, if the 
images could not be everywhere immediately restored, to 
cause the rejection, at any rate, of the Acts of the Pseudo- 
Seventh Council. He also sent to Constantinople as his leg- 
ates for the coming Council, Peter, archpriest of St. Peter's, 
and Peter, abbot of St. Saba's, but owing to the opposition 
of many of the imperial soldiery, the Council did not meet 
until the year 787 (2). 

The Seventh General Council was held at NiceinBithynia, 
and hence is sometimes called the Second Council of Nice. 
The first session was held on Sept. 24, and after seven ses- 
sions at Nice, the eighth and last was celebrated at the cap- 
ital, for the convenience of the sovereigns, who wished to be 
present. There were in attendance 350 or 377 bishops. In 
the First Action, after the usual preliminaries, the fathers 
considered the cases of the bishops who had fallen into 

(1) Anastasius; Life Oj 'Stephen III. 

(2) Theopbanes and CedrPTius furnish us with an interesting account of an event which in- 
duced the Empress Irene to r*& an end, as far as she could, to Iconoclasm. In 784, Paul, then 
patriarch of Constantinople, being seriously ill, abdicated, and retired to a monastery. Irene- 
was much grieved, and visiting him, asked the reason of his resignation. Weeping bitterly, 
Paul replied : "Would that * never sat on the episcopal throne of Constantinople, since this 
ehurch of God is tyrannically governed, and being separated from the other sees, is devoted to 
misery and execration!" M'^h impressed, Irene sent to him several of the chief senators, to 
whom he said : " Unless vo" collect a General Council, and correct your errors, there is no 
salvation ior you." They then asked him : "Why then, when you were made patriarch, did 
you promise, at your ordinati.m, to never worship images ?" Paul answered : "That is the 
cause of rav tears that, has impelled me to repentance, begging God that He will not punish 
me as a Pontiff hitherto mute, and (solely through fear of you) not openly announcing the 
truth." Having said this, he expired. 
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heresy, especially of Basil of Ancyra, Theodore of Myra, and 
Theodore of Amorium, who made a solemn abjuration. In 
that of Basil, we read the following anathematisms: " To the 
calumniators of Christians, that is, to the image-breakers, 
anathema. To those who turn against the venerable images 
the Scriptural denunciations of idols, anathema. To those 
who do not salute the holy and venerable images, anathema. 
To those who compare the holy images with those of the 
gods, anathema. To those who assert that Christians treat 
the images as gods, anathema. To those who knowingly 
communicate with those who dishonor the venerable images, 
anathema. To those who say that any one else than Christ 
our Lord delivered us from idols, anathema. To those who 
spurn the teachings of the holy Fathers, and the Tradition 
of the Catholic Church, adopting the sayings of Arius, Nes- 
torius, Eutyches, and Dioscorus, that unless we are taught 
by the Old Testament, we do not follow the doctrine of the 
Fathers nor the holy Synods, nor the Tradition of the 
Catholic Church, anathema (1). To those who say that the 
making of images is a diabolic invention, and not the 
Tradition of the holy fathers, anathema. To those who dare 
to assert that the Catholic Church has ever received, idols, 
anathema." After the reading of these anathematisms, Basil- 
ius and. the two Theodores were received into the Council. 
Several other bishops, who had remained in heresy a long 
time, were remanded to another session. 

In the Second Action, after the reading of the letters of 
Pope Adrian to the sovereigns and to Tharasius of Constan- 
tinople, the Papal legates said : " Let the most holy Thara- 
sius. patriarch of the imperial city, tell us whether he con- 
sents or not to the Letters of the most holy Adrian, Pope 
of the elder Rome." Tharasius replied : "When the Apostle 
wrote to the Romans, approving of their zeal for the faith, 
he said: 'Your faith is spoken of in the whole world.' One 
must accept this testimony, and he who tries to resist it, 
acts unadvisedly. Hence, bishop Adrian of the elder Rome 
being one of those who merited to be strengthened by the 

(1) This anathema was inserted because the Iconoclasts were fond of appealing to Scrip- 
ture alone. 
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aforesaid testimony, wrote expressly and truly to our pious 
sovereigns, and to our Humility, well asserting that lie pos- 
sessed the ancient Tradition of the Catholic Church. And 
we ourselves, searching the Scriptures, have syllogistically 
investigated ; and what we have already avowed, we do avow 
and will avow, we consent to and confirm, and we will per- 
severe in the meaning of the Letters which have been read, 
receiving images, according to the ancient Tradition of oui 
fathers. And these we worship with an affectionate love, as 
beiug made in honor of Christ God, and of the inviolate Lady, 
the holy Mother of God, and of the Holy Angels, and of all 
the Saints, most clearly placing our faith and service in one 
only God." The Papal legates then asked the Council 
whether it received the letters of Adrian, and the fathers 
answered : " We follow, we receive, we admit." Then each 
bishop declared that he received the doctrine of respect to 
images, " according to the Synodical Letters of the most 
Blessed Adrian. Pope of the elder Rome " (1). 

In the Third Action were read the invitations to the Coun- 
cil sent by Tharasius to the eastern patriarchs, and their 
excuses for not attending. These prelates give the follow-' 
ing testimony to their belief in the authority of the Holy 
See : " It is to be carefully born in mind that no one of our 
bishops was present at the Sixth Holy Synod, because of 
the tyranny of the barbarians ; but no prejudice accrued 
to the Synod on account of this fact, nor was it prevented 
from establishing and manifesting the right dogmas of 
truth ; especially since the most Holy and Apostolic Roman 
Pope agreed with it, and was present through his legates. 
And now, most holy fathers, with the help of God, the 
same will happen. For if the faith of that Synod then re- 
sounded to the ends of the earth, so will be preached in every 
place under the sun that of the Synod now assembled, by 
the grace of God, and your intervention, and that of him 
who rules the See of the Prince of the Apostles. 

(1) After the dissolution of the Synod, the patriarch Tharasius thus wrote to Pope Adrian, 
concerning the Pontifical Letters: "When we had all sat down, we made Christ our 
Head. For in the Holy See there was the Holy Gospel, teaching all the holy men who had 
met, 'Judge just judgments ;' judge between the Holy Church and the novelties which have 
been introduced.' And when the letters of your Fraternal Holiness were first read, all were 
awaiting them as spiritual food in the royal supper which Christ was preparing, through 
vour Letters, for the banqueters." 
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In the Fourth Action were read mum* passages from the 
ancient fathers, approving the use of images. Then were 
read the Epistle of Pope Gregory III. to Germ anus of Con- 
stantinople, and several letters of Germanus. New anath- 
emas were pronounced on the Iconoclasts, and a Profession 
of Faith was signed by all the bishops. The Papal legates 
subscribed first, then Tharasius, then the vicars of the 
other patriarchs, final!}* the bishops. 

In the Fifth Action, it was shown that the Iconoclast er- 
rors were derived from the Jews. Saracens, and Manicheans. 
The Papal legates issued the following decree : " To the 
most Holv Tharasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, the new 
Pvome : We, Peter, Archpriest of the most holy Church of 
the Holy and praiseworthy Apostle Peter, and Peter, Priest 
and Abbot of the Monastery of St. Saba ; both holding the 
place of Adrian, Pope of the elder Rome ; do deem it proper, 
according to the opinion of all of us, 3*ea, according to the 
ancient tradition of the Catholic Church, as all the holy 
fathers teach us, that there be brought among us an image 
to be revered, and that we do salute it And we sug- 
gest another Chapter : that all signatures, which have been 
given against venerable images, be anathematized or given 
to the flames." The Holy Synod answered : "Let it be 
brought; let it be so done." 

In the Sixth Action, the Iconoclast Definition of the 
Pseudo-Seventh Synod was read, and condemned, chapter 
by chapter. On their arrival at a passage where it was 
asserted that only one image should be venerated, namely, 
that in which the Saviour placed Himself under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine, the fathers declared that this form 
of expression was foreign to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. For, although the fathers have called the bread 
and wine figures of the Body and Blood of Christ, this say- 
ing was meant in regard to them, as they are before the 
consecration ; after the consecration, they are not an image, 
but really the Body and Blood of the Lord. The faith of 
the Iconoclasts in the Eeal Presence was sound, however, 
as can be shown by the context of the Definition, and by 
the very reasons they alleged for calling the Eucharist the 
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only image of Christ (1). The following are the passages 
which some Protestant authors adduce as showing that the 
Iconoclasts denied Transubstantiation : ''Let those rejoice 
and exult, and confidently act, who, with sincere souls, make 
the true image of Christ, and desire and worship it, and offer 
it for the salvation of body and soul ; the one which the 
most holy Immolator and our God gave to His minis- 
ters as a figure and memorial of His own passion. For when 
He was about to deliver Himself up to a memorable and life- 
giving death, He blessed the bread which he had taken, and 
giving thanks, He broke it, and giving it, said : ' Take and eat 
ye this, in the remission of sins ; this is My Body.' And in 
like manner, giving the chalice, He said : ' This is My Blood; 
do this in commemoration of Me.' As though, under heav- 
en, there was no other figure or form He could choose to 
represent, like an image, His Incarnation." But in these 
words, the Iconoclasts do not call the Eucharist a mere im- 
age. They regarded the species of bread and wine as an 
image of Christ, when visibly and externally considered ; 
but they also believed that the Eucharist was the substance 
of the Body of Christ, when considered intrinsically and as 
to its invisible nature; when, that is, it is an object of faith, 
not of the senses. For, immediately after the quoted words, 
they say : " As we have said, the Lord Jesus so operated 
that as He deified the Flesh He assumed, by its very union, 
with a sanctification as to nature, so He ivished the Euchar- 
istic bread, by the advent of the holy Spirit to be sanctified 
as a true image of His natural Flesh, to be made the Divine 
Body, by means of the }oriest, who separating the oblation 
from the common (kind), causes it to attain sanctification." 
As the Seventh Council said (2), the Iconoclasts, 'dismiss- 
ing what was false, touched the truth somewhat, when they 
said : ' to be made the Divine Body.' If it is only the image 
of the Body, it cannot be the Divine Body." But not only 
does the context of the objected passage show the faith of the 
Iconoclasts in the Real Presence ; the same is proved by the 
very reasons they assign for styling the Eucharist an image. 

(1) See Alexandre's Dissert. 1 V., Cent. 8. , 

(2> Refutation of the Pneudn 7th Synod, by Epiphanius the Deacon, read to and approve^ 
by the 7th Council. Actum 0. 
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Alexandre thus describes their ratiocination : " Ever}* image 
which represents the Human Nature of Christ, separate 
from the Deity, favors the heresy of Nestorius, which divides 
the Natures, and introduces an addition of Person. But 
every image of Christ represents the Human Nature sepa- 
rate from the Deity, for the uncircumscribed Deity rannot be 
pictured. Hence it is sacrilegious to make such an image. 
Besides, they said, an external image, which is a thing sub- 
sisting by itself, cannot represent its prototype, unless as 
also by itself subsisting. But the Human Nature of Christ 
does not subsist by itself ; it is sustained by the Person of 
the Word. It therefore cannot be represented, unless b}- an 
image of the same condition, that is, which does not subsist 
in itself, but is sustained b} r the substance of the Son of God, 
to which it is personally united. Now the only image of 
Christ, of this kind, is the Eucharist. No other image there- 
fore must be made or revered. And indeed, in their Defini- 
tion, the Iconoclast synodals say : " As that which He took 
from us is the matter alone of a human substance, perfect 
throughout, not properly figuring a subsisting person, in 
order that no addition of person may accrue to the Divinity ; 
so He ordered to be offered, the image, that is, the principal 
matter, the substance of bread, not figuring the form of 

man. lest idolatry might be introduced And as 

the Flesh of the Lord, endowed, according to nature, with 
a miud, is anointed by the Holy Ghost with the Divinity, 
so the divinely-given image of His Flesh, that is, the Di- 
vine Bread, is filled with the Holy Ghost, as also the Chal- 
ice, holding the life Blood from His side. This, therefore, 
is shown to be the true image of the dispensation, which 
was made in the Flesh of Christ our God, which He, the 
true Vivifier and Former of nature, gave to us with His own 
voice." The reasoning of the Iconoclasts was captious in 
the extreme, for although the image of a living man does 
not represent his soul, unless by implication, yet it by no 
means figures a body separated from its soul. Just so an 
image of Christ, though it does not, and cannot, figure the 
uncircumscribed Deity to our senses, yet it does not rep- 
resent the human nature of our Lord separated from the 
Divine. That the Iconoclasts held the doctrine of the 
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Real Presence, is also evident from the absence of any re- 
buke on this point in the writings of the fathers who took 
up the pen against them. The faith of the Church at that 
time, in this matter, was just what it always was, and is to- 
day. The reader will pardon us, if we are leaving our prov- 
ince, to adduce the following passage of St. John Dama- 
scene (1): "How shall this be done unto me, said the Holy 
Virgin, when I do not know man ? The Archangel Gabriel 
replied : The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. And do 
you now also ask how the bread and wine, joined with water, 
become the Body and Blood of Christ? I answer you : The 
Holy Ghost comes, and effects that which exceeds the facul- 
ty of prayer and the understanding of the mind Cer- 
tainly, the Body truly united to the Divinity is that Body 
which was born of the Holy Virgin ; not that the Body de- 
scended from heaven, but because the bread and wine are 
changed into the Body and Blood of God. If you ask how 
this is done, let it be enough for yon to hear that it is done 
by the Holy Ghost, just as, through the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord made, from the Holy Mother of God, Flesh for Him- 
self and in Himself Nor is anything plainer to us 

than that the word of God is true, efficacious, and omnipo- 
tent ; the manner is such that no reason can penetrate it. But 
it would not be futile to say that as bread, in food, and wine 
and water, in drink, are changed into the body and blood of 
the receiver, and are made into another body, so the bread 
and wine and water of Proposition are changed, by the in- 
vocation and coming of the Holy Ghost, into the Body and 
Blood of Christ ; nor are they two, but one and the same 

Nor are the bread and wine a figure of the Body 

and Blood of Christ, but the very Body itself of the Lord, joined 
to his Divinity, for the Lord Himself said: ' This is ' not a 
figure of, but, ' My Body ; ' not a figure of. but, 'My Blood.' ' 
In the Seventh Action was issued a Definition of Faith 
receiving and confirming the previous six (Ecumenical 
Councils. It was then decreed that ' the figure of the life-giv- 

(1 OrthiuJnx Faith, b. 3, c. 14 . The Damascene is ranked by the Greeks with Peter Lorn 
bard and St. Thomas of Aquiu. He died about 710. 
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ing cross, and the venerable and holt images, both painted 
and of stone, or of other proper material, should be set up in 
the churches, and put on the sacred vessels and vestments, 
on the walls and tables, in houses and along the streets : 
that is, the image of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of our inviolate Lady, the Holy Mother of God, and of 
the honorable angels, and of all the saints." It was declared 
that the souls of the faithful are excited, by the use of im- 
ages, " to a remembrance of their prototypes, to a desire 
(to imitate them), and to give them a respectful devotion ; 
not, however, to a true worship (latino), which is due to the 
Divine Nature alone ; so that the homage of incense and 
lights should be extended to them, just as to the precious 
and life-giving cross and to the holy gospels, and other sa- 
cred objects, as was the pious custom of the ancients. For 
the honor paid to an image is shown to the original." 

The Seventh General Council edited twenty-two Canons 
for the restoration of ecclesiastical discipline, which had 
become somewhat relaxed during the Iconoclast troubles. 
The 1st Canon confirms the ancient ones, viz., the Apostol- 
ic, and those of the six preceding (Ecumenical Councils. 
This Canon was not confirmed by the Holy See, because 
the Pontiffs always refused to recognize other than a certain 
number of the so-called Apostolic Canons (1). Again, the 
See of Rome always rejected the Constantinopolitan Canons, 
the 28th of Chalcedon, and the Trullan. The 2d Canon 
decrees that no one can be made a bishop who has not the 
Psalter by memory, and who is not thoroughly versed in the 
Scriptures. The 3d condemns the choosing of bishops, 
priests, and deacons by princes. The 4th prohibits bishops 
from receiving money or any kind of presents from their 
clergy, " because the children should not gather riches for 
he parents, but the parents for the children." The 7th 
Canon ordered that in all churches which had been dedicat- 
ed, during the Iconoclast troubles, without the usual depos- 
it of sacred relics, a remedy of the defect should at once be 
supplied ; and commanded also that, hereafter, any bishop 

(1) The Holy Pee received the first 50 of these Canons, excepting the 40th and -17th. on tho 
Baptism of Heretics, as was decreed by Stephen III., In Syn. Lat., act. 4, and by Urban II. In 
Epistle 17, fflvtn by Gratian, Disl. 32. 
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who would presume to dedicate a church without the use 
of relics, should be deposed. The 11th Canon decreed the 
appointment, in every church and monastery, of a steward 
or administrator. The 12th Canon deposed any bishop or 
abbot who would in any way alienate the revenues of eccle- 
siastical property. The 17th Canon forbade the erection of 
any church or ecclesiastical edifice, the money for which 
had not been certainly provided. The other Canons are of 
minor importance. 

In previous chapters we have been obliged to defend the 
authority of the Roman Pontiffs over General Councils, from 
the attacks of those who contend that, in several instances, 
the bishops of the Universal Church, in General Council as- 
sembled, have subjected the Dogmatic Epistles of the Popes 
to a juridical examination. Now, just as in the case of the 
letters of Cselestine I. to the General Council of Ephesus, and 
in that of the Letter of Leo the Great to Flavian, read in the 
Council of Chalcedon, so in the case of the Letters of Adrian 
I. to the patriarch Tharasius, and to the sovereigns Irene and 
Constantine, writers of the Gallican school have insisted that 
the fathers of the Seventh Council submitted them to Synod- 
ical scrutiny and judicial criticism, bef re finally accepting 
them. As in previous instances, so here we have as 
opponents the Author of the Defence of the Declaration of 
the French Clergy in 1682 (1), and the learned Cardinal de 

(1) With regard to this Defence, generally ascribed to the great Bossuet, the reader will 
pleasenote the following remarks of the Marquis Maffei (Literary Observations, v. 5, p. 4): 
"Why did he (Bossuet) wait so long, before publishing this book? Why did he not, at least 
when dying, advise its publication ? It would seem, either that he had not yet perfected it, or 
that he was not so well pleased with it as with his other books. That it has been inter- 
polated by another hand, many suspect, from the fact that it remained hidden for 26 years 
after his death (and it was written 22 years before he died), beingpublished only in 1730, when 
an angry faction was trying, by every art, not only to restrict, but to annihilate the Pon- 
tifical power. Are we to believe that Bossuet wrote the 12th chapter of this book, where he 

himself is so praised, and in which his Exposition of Faith is so exalted ? How 

can we ascribe certain sentiments of this book to the prelate who, in a discourse to the 
Assembly of the Clergy in 1682, used this language: ' Let it not be said that the ministry 
of St. Peter ended with himself ; that cannot end, which has to sustain an eternal Church- 
Peter will always speak in his See, as was declared by 600 bishops in the Council of Chalce- 

dou The Roman Church, taught by St. Peter, and by his successors, knows no 

heresy; she is ever a virgin, and the Roman faith is that. of the Church.' With these sentiments 
accords hadly the saying that the bishops have the right of judging, in first instance, of 
questions of faith, and that, when afterwards the matter is brought before the Pope, and he 
sends his decision straight to the bishops, tbey can, even without another Council, see 
whether it is proper, and approve or reject it, as they deem fit. For, if such is the case, 
if both the first and last sentence belong to the bishops, what remains for the Pope? If his 
Definition is to be thus treated, his authority is no greater than that of some curate or 
private doctor, whose opinion might be asked. We cannot understand how such a senti- 
ment could come from an author who, in this very work, teaches that, according to the. 
ancient maxims, serious causes of religion should, from every part of the Catholic world, 
betaken to Rome, and that every Christian Church owes obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 
In One, in reference to some passages of this work, we might say what the learned Arch- , 
bishop of Embrun, Mc-nsig. Tenein (afterwards Cardinal), said in regard to another: 'The 
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la Luzerne. We have seen that in the 2d Action of tho 
Seventh Council, the Papal legates demanded of the patri- 
arch Tharasius whether he accepted the letters of Popo 
Adrian. From the answer of the patriarch, our opponents 
gather that he assented to the doctrine taught in those letters, 
not because of the authority of the writer, but simply becauso 
of the respect due to the utterances of a Church which had 
been so highly praised by St. Paul. The legates then asked 
of the fathers of the Council, " whether, or not, they accepted 
the Letters" of Adrian. In the phrase, "or not," sa}*s La 
Luzerne, lies the proof that the decree of the Pontiff was 
not regarded as irreformable. In reference to the mind of 
Tharasius when he answered the legates, his own words to 
Pope Adrian show that he respected, in the person of the 
Pontiff, the teaching authority of the Church. " When we 
had all sat down," he says, " we made Christ our head. 
For in the Holy See there was the Holy Gospel, teaching all 
the holy men who had met : 'Judge just judgments ;' judge 
between the holy Church and the novelties which have been 
introduced. And when the Letters of your Fraternal Holi- 
ness were first read, all were awaiting them as spiritual food in 
the royal supper which Christ was preparing, through your 
Letters, for the banqueters, and in which, like an eye, you 
manifested the whole body of rectitude and the way of truth. 
Thus therefore the separated members were joined together, 
thus true constancy was confirmed, thus the Catholic Church 
acquired unity." Tharasius furnishes, in his reply to the 
legates, no argument for our adversaries, unless they are 
willing to admit that he thought he was free to differ from a 
Definition of Faith made by a General Council. For, just 
as he said he had syllogistically examined into the agree- 
ment of the Pontiffs Letter with the Scriptures and the 
teachings of the Fathers, so, although anathema had been 
pronounced against the Iconoclasts in the 2d Action, 
nevertheless, in the 4th, Tharasius persuaded the bishops to 
adduce in favor of iheir teaching the passages of Scripture 

posthumous works of Monsljr. Bossuet can never have (lie authority of those published by 
himself. The iM>sthumons ones appear to have been written In order to make the author 
contradict himself; so much so, that If Bossuet Is the author, we may believe, either thai 
he did not deem theiu worthy of the light, or that he did not revise them with that care, 
which made his pen formidable to heretics.' " 
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and sayings of the fathers which militated against the errors 
already condemned. This he did, not that the condemnation 
needed any corroboration, but, as he explained, " that by 
drawing from them (the Scriptures and Tradition), we may 
each give drink to the flocks committed to our care. Thus 
our voice will go into every land, and the strength of our 
words to the ends of the earth." We may also observe with 
Palma (1), that our adversaries should show that the bishops 
of the Seventh Council juridically examined the Letters of 
Adrian before they accepted them : "And even though we 
grant, which cannot be concluded from the words of Thara- 
sius, that he only assented to the Letters of Adrian because 
the never-failing faith of Christ is in the succession of the 
Roman Pontiffs, and not because the definitions of each Pope, 
in matters of faith and morals, are infallible ; yet the testi- 
mony of Tharasius would not show that the Council really 
examined the letters of Adrian." 

In further illustration of our position, we would notice 
the Letters written by Pope Adrian before the Council, 
which certainly show that he regarded Iconoclasm as al- 
ready condemned by himsell, and that he wished the Coun- 
cil merely to carry his sentence into execution. "We shall 
then look into the action of the bishops on the matter. In 
his first Epistle to the sovereigns, the Pontiff says of St. 
Peter : "He then, who was so pre-eminently honored, was 
worthy to confess the faith upon which is founded the 
Church of Christ. The blessiug of reward followed the 
blessing of the confession, the preaching of which illumi- 
nated the Holy Universal Church For the very 

Prince of the Apostles, Blessed Peter, who first sat in the 
Apostolic See, left the principality of the Apostolate and of 
pastoral care to his successors, who are ever to sit in that 
Most Holy See ; and to them he left, by divine command, 
the power of authority, just as it had been given to him by 
the Lord God our Saviour. According to the Tradition 
handed down by them, we ought to venerate the sacred 
image of Christ, that of His' most holy Mother, and those 
of the Apostles and of all the saints I demand, and 

(1) Lectures, c. 75. 
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I adjure von. that you order the same sacred images to be 
restored as of old in your imperial and God-preserved eitv, 
and throughout all the Greek dominions ; observing the 
Tradition of this our most holy Roman Church, rejecting 
and spurning the wiles of the heretical and the impious, 
that you may be received in the embraces of this our Holy. 
Catholic, Apostolic, and irreprehensiblo Roman Church." 
It is evident then that the Pontiff ordered the restoration of 
all the images before the holding of the Council ; he styles 
as heretics those who refuse to obey ; which certainly does 
not indicate, on his part, a willingness to subject his Let- 
ters to a Synodical examination. And he finally commands 
that the Pseudo-Seventh Council shall be immediately con- 
demned, in the presence of his legates. In his Epistle to 
the patriarch Tharasius, Pope Adrian explicitly declares 
that if his commands are not obeyed, the patriarch will be 
deprived of his throne. Hero therefore is another instance, 
to be joined with those we have, on other occasions, ad- 
duced, of a Roman Pontiff prescribing what shall be done 
in an (Ecumenical Council, and of his regarding as irre- 
formable that which he has already decreed in the pre- 
mises. And how did the Seventh Council receive these 
Pontifical injunctions? By obeying them, and without any 
previous inquisition into their authoritativeness or their 
orthodoxy. In the very first Action, it was ordered that the 
Iconoclast bishops should be received by the Council only 
as heretics, or as persons abjuring heresy, and they were 
commanded to proffer certain anathematisms against their 
former errors and against the Pseudo-Council. This is 
shown by the Confession of Faith of Basil of Ancyra, read 
in the 1st Action : " I reject, and with my whole heart an- 
athematize the Synod called the Seventh, which was con- 
voked in obstinacy and in madness." And shortly after, he 
declared: " Anathema to the calumniators of Christians, that 
is, to the image-breakers." And in the Confession of Theo- 
dore of Ammorium, was pronounced : " Anathema to those 

who do not revere the venerable images anathema 

to all who hesitate, and do not heartily declare that they 
venerate the holv images." It is evident therefore that the 
Fathers of the Seventh Council, not only did not think that 
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the Letters of Pope Adrian were to be juridically examined, 
but that they regarded it as their first duty to obey his or- 
ders, and to receive his doctrine. 

At the conclusion of the Seventh General Council, the 
Holy See received a copy of its Acts, and a letter from the 
sovereigns Irene and Constantine, requesting their con- 
firmation. Pope Adrian ordered the Acts to be translated 
into Latin, and to be deposited in the Pontifical Archives, 
but postponed the confirmation to a later date. His wish 
was to send a copy of the Latin version of these Acts to the 
French churches, that they might receive the attention of 
the many learned men who graced the court of Charle- 
magne. This laudable design of the Pontiff was the occa- 
sion of considerable trouble, and has given rise to a dispute 
as to the opinions of the French and German bishops of 
that day, in regard to the veneration of images. It hap- 
pened that the party to whom had been committed the task 
of translating the Acts of the Seventh Council, so misrep- 
resented the teachings of the members of that Synod, that, 
upon reading his version, the French bishops were led to 
believe that they were called upon to give to images an ex- 
cessive, and even idolatrous, devotion. Hence it was that, 
about the year 790, there was issued a work, under the 
name of Charlemagne, which severely attacked the Seventh 
Council. This work, being composed of four books, 
and purporting to be by Charlemagne, is known by the 
name of the Caroline Books. In consequence, also, of this 
false idea of the meaning of the Seventh Council, its decree 
on image-veneration was condemned by a Synod of French 
and German bishops, held at Frankfort in 794. Protestant 
writers have seized upon the Caroline Books and the decrees 
of the Synod of Frankfort, as evidence of the Iconoclast be- 
lief of the French and German churches in the eighth cen- 
tury. Some Catholic authors, on the contrary, have ascribed 
the Caroline Books to a heretic of the time of Charlemagne, 
while others, also Catholic, have thought the author to 
have been a heretic of the 16th century (1). It can be shown, 

(1) Alexandre, in his Diss. 6, Cent. 8, proves, against Surius and Bellarmine, that these 
Books were written either by Charlemagne, or hy his order. He argues, firstly, from the 
Preface, where the author speaks of " his father, king Pepin." Secondly, from a Synod of • 
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ttv^vever, that the author of the Caroline Book* was no 
Iconoclast; that he rejected the Seventh Council's decree 
because he falsely, or rather, nristakenl}-, supposed that 
the worship of Latvia, due to God alone, had been au- 
thorized, by that Synod, as appropriate to images. The 
reader must know that Charlemagne and his compatriots 
■were, about that time, so disposed in mind towards the 
Byzantine court, as to be re;ul} r to believe that its fickle- 
ness and levity were capable of any extravagance. During 
the early days of her regency, the Empress Irene had 
asked of Charlemagne the hand of his daughter Rotrude for 
her son Constantine; the offer had been accepted, and oaths 
of fidelity interchanged. But in 788, Irene changed her 
mind, and compelled Constantine, then in his eighteenth 
year, to many an Armenian princess. Such a slight 
was not easily to be forgotten, nor were its perpe- 
trators likely to be charitably regarded (1). When there- 
fore it was reported that the "Synod of the Greeks" 
had encouraged idolatry, personal pique led Charlemagne 
to lend a facile ear to the rumor. In these circumstances 
were issued the Caroline Books. The French bishops were 
greatl}' influenced by the Latin version of a saying of Con- 
stantine, a Cyprian bishop, which appeared, in the reports 
of the Seventh Council received by them, couched in these 
terms: " I receive and honorably embrace the sacred and 
venerable images, according to the service of adoration 
which I give to the consubstantial and life-giving Trinity; 
and I separate from the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and subject to anathema, those who do not thus 
think" (2). The word" adoration," so susceptible of various 
meanings, and several weak arguments, used by the Seventh 
Synod, which, by the way, was not yet regarded as (Ecumen- 

Paris, under Louis the Debonnaire, speaking of Charlemagne as the author. Thirdly, from 
Hincmar of Iiheiins. citing verbally the 3Sth Chapler of Book 4, and ascribing It to the 
same emperor. Fourthly, from the Vatican .MSS., bearing the nnme of Charlemagne. 

(1) In after years, ambitiou led Charlemagne to pocket this affront. In 803. he vaiuly of- 
feree Irene his own hand, that he might unite the Eastern and Western Empires. Irene 
was willing, but her courtiers were not. 

(3) In the original Greek Acts, the saying of bishop Constantine reads rery differently : 
" 1 receive and honor the holy Images, hut I give only to the Supreme Trinity the adoration 
of worship (Uitria)." Pope Adrian, in his Apnlnurtir KpUtlC to Charlemagne, explains 
the strong expressions of this prplate. Just converted from Ieonnclasm. by his natural wish 
to remove any doubts as to his orthodoxy. For the rest, says the Pontiff, the Council well 
understood the sense of his emphatic words. See chap. 'J of the Kpistle. 
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ical, not having been confirmed by the Roman Pontiff, all 
joined to the sentence of the Cyprian bishop, and his own 
political prejudices, induced the Carolinian author to reject 
the Seventh Council's decree as he understood it. But it is 
evident that he did not reject the veneration of images, as 
it is understood and encouraged by the Catholic Church. 
In Book I., c. 2, we certainly read : " But in images, made 
by the labor of artists, which often excite admiration in the 
spectator, on account of the remembrance of deeds done, 
but always draw the worshiper into error ; for it is not a 
slight error to adore, with the service of religion, other 
than Him who said : ' The Lord thy God thou shalt adore, 
and Him alone shalt thou serve.' " But we also read, in 
Book II, c. 31, while the author is comparing the legitimate 
with the pretended Seventh Council. " The one despised 
and removed the images forever from the churches ; the 
other, not only decreed that they should be retained, but 
commanded that they should be suppliantly adored. The 
one threw them to the flames ; the other honors them with 
incense. The one refused even to look upon them ; the 
other would not cease to embrace them. The one dug 
away the ornaments of the ancient walls ; the other honors 
them, newly restored, with offered lights. The one wished 
them to be abominated ; the other allows them to be kissed. 
The one anathematized their possessors ; the other 
those who do not adore them. Now since these two evils 
are contrary, and both far from the truth, let us take the 
royal path, walking, according to the Apostle, neither to 
the right nor to the left; not removing the images, accord- 
ing to the one, nor adoring them, with the other ; but ador- 
ing God alone, and venerating His saints, according to the 
ancient Tradition of the Fathers and of the Church, keeping 
the images, if we wish, in the churches, as ornaments and 
memorials of deeds done." Under all this ill-disguised petu- 
lance, and aversion for the " Synod of the Greeks," the 
Carolinian author betrays no un-Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing images. The word " adoration" alone offends his ears, 
just as it offends our Protestant friends. He must have 
known the difference, however, between the adoration of- 
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htria (supreme worship) and that of dulia (inferior worship), 
and we are perforce of opinion that his Gri»cophobia was, 
for the moment, too violent to admit of the exercise of 
theological acumen or of common sense (1). But with all 
his repugnance to the use of the word " adoration " in con- 
nection with images, the question with him is really rather 
one of degree, than of the thing itself. It is certain that the 
early Gallic Church sanctioned the veneration of images (2), 
although it seems to have objected to the more ardent prac- 
tices of the Orientals, such as genuflections before them, kiss- 
es, incensations, and burning of lights. The French clergy 
were much displeased with the Seventh Council for pro- 
nouncing anathema against those who would not give posi- 
tive respect to images : " If any one does not salute the im- 
ages in the name of the Lord and of His saints, let him be 
anathema;" nor did they relish the denunciation as "half- 
wicked," made by Epiphanius the Deacon in the Gth Action, 
of those who thought it sufficient to simply retain, but not 
honor, the images. Placed therefore between the two Defi- 
nitions, that of the Copronymian Synod, and that of the 
7th Council, not yet confirmed, they decided to take the mid- 
dle path of neither rejecting nor adoring the images (3). We 
may also observe, finally, that the mind of the French clergy 
could not have been averse to all image-worship, since 
twelve of their most learned prelates had assisted at the 
Roman Synod held by Pope Stephen IV., and had sanctioned 
the same devotion (-1) ; moreover, in the Synod held un- 
der Pepin at Gentilly, in the presence of the legates of the 
Byzantine emperor., the French prelates had distinctly con- 
demned Iconoclasm. 

(1) The tone of this author is prejudiced throughout his book. In fact, he is so addicted to 
carping, that his sincerity appears doubtful, lie ridicules Irene and Constantine because, 
in accordance with the inflated style long in vogue at Constantinople, they call their mis- 
sives " Divine ; " and because they say : " God has chosen us. who truly seek His glory." 
He finds fault with their phrase, '•Through God, who reigns with us." He laughs at the 
Seventh Council, as having a woman, Irene, for a teacher. We say that the Carolinian 
author must have known the distinction made by the fathers, at least from the 1th century, 
as the Calvinist DalllS himself admits, between the adoration (supreme) otlntrla and that 
(relative) of dulia. The French clergy of his time, reinforced by the extensive immigra- 
tion of the learned monks of Ireland, were more cultured hy far than the Byzantine, and 
even these latter were familiar with the distinction. Originally, and in the grammatical sen*.-, 
the terms latria and dulia were synonymous, hut by their adoption Into the theoloirual 
vocabulary, they acquired different meanings. 

<2i St Gregory of Tours h. 5+1). in his Glory of the Mart\ir*. h. 1. e. 23. speaks of a 
virion in which Christ ordered that his pictures should not present His figure in an 'ling- 
ered state. PopePt Gregorvthe Great rehuked Serenus of Marseilles for remoMng Im- 
aces from his churches. " It' is one thing." said he <7Joofc 7. rp 111) jo^NR" Pic- 
ture, another to learn from it what is to be adored prohibit not the use of Image*, 

but onlv their worship." r 

(3) Caroline Tbmks. b. 2. o. 3. (4) AnastaMus the Librarian. Life of Stephen II. 
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We now approach an event which Protestant authors % 
following in the footsteps of the celebrated Calvinist Bailie, 
have endeavored to present as another excellent argument 
against the antiquity of our devotion to images. In the 
year 794, Charlemagne caused to be held at Frankfort-on- 
Main, a Synod of about three hundred bishops, convened 
from Italy, France, and Germany, to consider the doctrine 
of Elipand and Felix, two Spanish prelates, who taught 
that Christ, according to his Humanity, was only the adopt- 
ive Son of God. At this Synod two Papal legates, the bish- 
ops Theophylactus and Stephen, were present in the name 
of Adrian I. After the condemnation of Elipand (of To- 
ledo) and Felix (of Urgel), the Synod took up the question of 
images, and in its 2d Canon decreed : " There was brought 
before the fathers a question about the late (nova) Synod of 
the Greeks, held at Constantinople on the adoration of 
images, in which it was written that those should be an- 
athematized who would not give service or adoration to 
images, as to the life-giving Trinity. Our holy fathers, re- 
fusing, in every- way, such service and adoration, despised 
and condemned those who consented to it." In answer to 
this objection, Petau (1) replies that the bishops of Frank- 
fort condemned, not the 7th Synod itself, but the strong ex- 
pressions of Constantine of Cyprus, which they regarded, 
according to their badly translated copy of the. Acts, as 
sanctioning the supreme service of latria to images. It is 
certain, however, that the bishops of Nice embraced the 
opinions of the Cyprian prelate ; therefore, the reply of 
Petau is not satisfactory. Yasquez, Suarez, Bini, and 
others, give a no less dissatisfactory answer, one indeed, 
which is to be absolutely rejected. They contend that the 
Synod of Frankfort, when editing the above canon, had in 
mind, not the Seventh Council which restored image wor- 
ship, but the Copronymian Pseudo-Synod, which abolished 
it. The 2d Canon of Frankfort, say these writers, con- 
demns the Synod " held at Constantinople ; " but the le- 
gitimate 7th Council was held at Nice ; therefore, the latter 
was not condemned at Frankfort. But we must remember 

(1) Incarnation, b. 15, c. 13. 
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that the 7th Council was convoked for, and met at Constan- 
tinople, and would have there held its sessions, had it not 
been for the mutinous Iconoclast soldiery, fear of whom 
caused a removal to Nice ; and that the last session of the 
Council was really held in the capital, that the sovereigns 
might be present. Hence, the bishops of Frankfort might 
quite naturally speak of the Seventh Council as a " Synod 
held at Constantinople." Again, the Frankfort prelates 
condemned " the late" Synod; now, while their term might 
well be applied to a Council celebrated only seven yews 
before, as was the Seventh Council, it would scarcely be used 
in regard to one held forty years before, as was the Co- 
pronymian conventicle. Finally, the Synod of Frankfort 
distinctly asserts that it condemns and spurns those who 
consented to the giving of adoration to images; but of the 
two Synods in question, the Seventh Council alone answers 
to this description. It is clear then that another answer 
than that of Suarez, etc., must be given to Daille and his 
imitators, alleging the authority of the Synod of Frankfort 
against the practice of devotion to images. 

We must admit that the Synod of Frankfort rejected the 
decree of the Seventh Council ; but we contend, with Ba- 
ronio, Bellarmine, and Du Perron, that it was under a false 
impression with regard to the meaning of that decree ; that, 
in fine, the Frankfort prelates, just like the author of the 
Caroline Boohs, did not condemn the doctrine of image-wor- 
ship, as it is understood and taught by the Catholic 
Church, but merely the doctrine which would accord to 
images the supreme adoration of latria. which doctrine is 
condemned by the Church herself. This is evident from 
the words of the 2d Canon. In fact, the Profession of 
Faith, pronounced by Constantine of Cyprus in the Seventh 
Council, had been so abominably distorted by the incompe- 
tent translator, that it is no wonder that the indignation of 
the Frankfort prelates was excited against the Synod that 
received it (1). He is made to say : " I receive and hono^ 

(D'Anastasiusthe Librarian, who. by order of Pope John VIII., made a new version of tl**e 
Acts, says of 'the translation which caused such trouble: At nearly every step the 
translator ignored the Idioms of each lanpuage. so that what wa.s really Intended. ~*n 
seldom or never be understood for this reason, it Is despised by nearly all- 
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ably embrace the holy images, according to the service of 
adoration, which I give to the consubstantial and life-giving 
Trinity." Now, in the Greek text, the words "I receive 
and honorably embrace the holy images " are given in 
participles, and depend on what goes before, so that the 
whole sentence should read : " I, although unworthy, con- 
sent to these, and am of the same opinion, receiving and 
honorably embracing the holy images." Then comes the 
next part of the sentence, asserting the kind of adoration 
to be given to the Blessed Trinity : " and the adoration 
which is according to latria, I give only to the consubstan- 
tial and life-giving Trinity." Had the prelates of Frank- 
fort seen a correct version of this Profession, there would 
have been no ill-feeling against the Seventh Synod, for their 
doctrine on the image question was not different from that 
of Eome, as is evident from the fact that communion be- 
tween the Holy See and the churches of France and Germany 
was not suspended, even for a day. Nor did the churches of 
France and Germany cease to communicate with the 
Greeks. This is. certainly a proof that the former did not 
think that the latter had erred in dogma ; that they only 
regarded the discipline, sanctioned at Nice, as likely to be 
abused by the ignorant, and hence a dangerous one to tol- 
erate. Indeed, the prelates of Frankfort did not condemn 
precisely the Definition of Faith of the Seventh Synod, 
which accorded to images an honor far inferior to the 
adoration of latria, due to God alone ; they condemned what 
was said to have been asserted by Constantine of Cyprus in 
the Synod, namely, that images should receive the same 
honor as the Blessed Trinity. But is it not strange, one 
may ask, that the prelates of Frankfort entertained such 
feelings, as they certainly manifested, towards an (Ecu- 
menical Council ? We must bear in mind that they did not 
regard the Seventh Council as universal ; they looked upon 
it as a National Council of the Greeks. That such was the 
case, is proven by a number of testimonies from contem- 
porary and proximately succeeding authors (1), and by the 

(1) The Fulda Annals of the Franks, say of it : " The Pseudo-Synod of the Greeks, held 
for the adoration of images, and falsely called the Seventh, was condemned by the bishops." 
Similar language is used by Adhelm, in his Annals ; by the Anonymous Author of the Life, 
of Cluirlsmaune in Duchesne's Olden Writers of the History of the Franks ; by Hincinar, 
Ado of Vienne, Eginhard, the Saxon Poet, and many others. 
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sentiments of the Caroline Buok» y which wo know to have 
been precisely their own. In Book -A, chap. 13, the author 
compares the Seventh with the Copronymian Synod, and 
says : " They and their predecessors insolently desired to 
convene a Synod, and to associate it with the six venerable 
ones, calling it the Seventh Synod. But while both parties 
importunately tried this thing, neither attained the object 

of their ambition Both the brazen coin aud the tin one 

(1) being not allowed to make up the number Seven, there 
remain only Six, which are illustrated by the perfection 
of the number, and by the brightness of Catholic erudition.' 
And in Chap. 28, " Among other mad things said to have 
been done or written iu the same Synod, not the least of their 
hallucinations is the styling their Synod (Ecumenical, when 
it neither preserved the universal purity of faith, nor was 
made up from all the churches." Nor is it at all strange that 
the Frankfort prelates did not concede the palm of oecu- 
menicity to the Seventh Synod, for it had not been confirmed 
be the Koraan Pontiff. When Pope Adrian I. answered the 
Capitular which the abbot Angilbert brought him from 
Charlemagne, he did not claim for the Synod any respect as 
a General Council ; and the successors of Adrian constantly 
communicated with the French who rejected it, as well as 
with the English church, which labored under the same 
mistake as the French, in regard to the meaning of the 
Seventh Council (2). True to his theory that the Synod 
of Frankfort condemned, not the Seventh but the Copronym- 
ian Synod, Bini rightly asserts that these prelates would 
not have ventured to reject a Synod confirmed by Rome ; he 
holds, therefore, that Pope Adrian confirmed the Seventh 
Synod. Now, while it is true that this Pontiff received the 
decrees of the Council, yet he did not'solemnly confirm them 
in the usual manner, namely, by an Encyclical Letter to all 
the churches. To this fact, he himself is a witness in his 
Apologetic Epistle to Charlemagne : " According to our or- 
ders, they held this Synod, and restored the holy and vener- 
able images to their ancient position. And as in our own. 

(1) The author compares the Six General Councils lo six golden coins, to which the 
Coprony mites wished to join a brazen counterfeit, aud the fathers of the Seventh tounou 
a tin one. 

(2) See Roger of Hoveden and Matthew of Westminster. 
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and in the Definition of St. Gregory, it was established, con- 
cerning images — so they avowed, in their Definition — to give 
them kisses and honorable salutation, but not, according to 
our faith, to give them a real latria, which belongs only to. 

the Divine nature However, we have given, as yet, no 

response to the same emperor concerning the same Synod, fearing 
they might return to their errors." Drawing these reflections 
to a close, we conclude that the prelates assembled at 
Frankfort, like the author of the Caroline Books, were de- 
ceived as to the meaning of the decree on image-worship, 
issued by the Seventh Council, and that they rejected it» 
feeling themselves justified in so doing, because the want 
of Apostolic confirmation, on the part of the same Seventh 
Synod, was equivalent to a lack of binding authority. The 
mind of the French Church, however, in reference to the 
authority of that Roman Church which had just defended 
and sanctioned anew a relative worship of images, was very 
different from that which Protestant authors affect to dis- 
cover. The utter devotion of that mind to the authority of 
the Roman See, is shown by the following passages from the 
Caroline Books, b. 1, c. 6 : *' Before we undertake a discussion 
of the testimonies absurdly cited by the Easterns in their 
Synod, we think it proper to show how the Roman Chnrch 
was elevated by the Lord above the other churches, and 
how she is to be consulted by the faithful ; especially since 
testimony is only to be taken from those Scriptures which 
she receives as Canonical, and since the teachings of no Doc- 
tors are to be accepted, but of those who have been received 
by Gelasius or other Pontiffs of that Holy See." And hav- 
ing recited a passage of St. Augustine, the author proceeds: 
"As he prefers generally the Apostolic Sees to all others in 
the world, how much more is that See to be preferred to all, 
which was elevated above the other Apostolic Sees ? As 
therefore the Apostles were eminent among the other dis- 
ciples, and Peter was eminent among all the Apostles, so 
likewise among other sees is an Apostolic one elevated, and 
among the Apostolic the Roman. For this See was not put 
above the rest by any Synodical constitutions, but holds the 
Primacy from the authority of the Lord, saying : ' Thou art 
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Peter, and upon this rock I shall build My Church.' " And 
then, after noting how the great St. Jerome, though consult- 
ed by Pope Damasus on points of erudition, consulted the 
Pontiff on matters of faith, he concludes : " Whence we are 
to understand that the holy and learned men, who shone by 
the light of science and preaching throughout the world, 
not only did not leave the Roman Church, but, in times of 
necessity, implored her aid to strengthen their faith. 
Which, as we have said, and proved by examples, all Cath- 
olic churches ought regularly to do, that they may obtain 
aid for their faith from her, after Christ, who has neither 
spot nor stain, and who crushes the frightful heads of 
heresy, and confirms the minds of the faithful. And while 
many have receded from her holy and venerable com- 
munion, our church has never departed, but by her Apos- 
tolic instruction, and through Him from whom comes every 
good gift and every perfect one, she has ever received rev- 
erend blessings." 

From the time of the Seventh General Council, to the 
reign of Leo the Armenian, who mounted the Byzantine 
throne in 814, the Eastern churches enjoyed comparative 
peace. But this Emperor resuscitated- the Iconoclast heresy, 
and those who resisted his efforts were punished with im- 
prisonment and spoliation. With the advent to power of 
Michael the Stutterer, in 820, the Iconoclast hopes were 
raised to the highest pitch. No sooner had this Emperor 
crushed the seditions which troubled the commencement of 
his reign, than he dropped the mask of toleration at first 
assumed, and made open war on the orthodox. He also en- 
deavored to deceive Pope Eugene II., and the Emperor 
Louis the Pious as to his real designs, claiming that he was 
only resisting the most superstitious of practices, and beg- 
ging the influence of Louis with the Pontiff that an end 
might be put to religious discord in the Eastern empire. 
Yielding to these solicitations, Louis requested of the Pope 
permission to hold a meeting of bishops, at which the testi- 
monies of the fathers, bearing on the image-question, might 
be ventilated. To this the Pontiff consented, and in 824, a 
meeting of bishops took place at Paris, the result of which 
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was the sending to Louis a voluminous collection of cita- 
tions from the fathers, divided, as follows, into Chapters. 
'• First, against those who indiscreetly presume to remove 
images, not only from the churches, but from the sacred 
vessels. Second, as to our course of action in regard to the 
images of saints and historical pictures, it is laid down by 
that most holy, illustrious, and wonderful man, the most 
learned of the Catholic Church, Pope Gregory. Third, 
against those who revere and adore images with an undue 
worship, and call them holy, and say that through them 
holiness is acquired, as was inserted in that Synod of the 
Greeks. Fourth, the opinions of the Fathers on supersti- 
tious worship. Fifth, by what authority, and with what 
reason, are images to be adored, and incense to be offered 
them, when even the angels, or holy men, when living, 
would not be adored? Sixth, against those who defend the 
superstition of images by adducing its antiquity, seeking cus- 
tom rather than the authority of truth. Seventh, the saints 
have always taught us, by their words and deeds, to avoid 
all superstition, or- any other thing which might cause scans 
dal to the weaker brethren. Eighth, because some have 
defended the adoration of images, by the fact of Jacob hav- 
ing adored his son Joseph, or at least the end of his rod 
we thought proper to show how this is explained by St 
Jerome and by St. Augustine. Ninth, against those who find 
evidence in the adoration of David by the prophet Nathan, 
in the Book of Kings. Tenth, against those who adore im- 
ages because they call them sacred, and compare them with 
sacred vessels. Eleventh, against those who quote the twcr 
Cherubim in testimony. Twelfth, on the worship which the 
Greeks call latria. Thirteenth, against those, in that Synod 
of the Greeks, who say that they adore, with like reason, 
images and the life-giving cross. Fourteenth, against those 
who adduce the Sign of the Cross as proof that it is as licit 
to adore images as to adore the wood of the cross."' In the 
Fifteenth, there are many testimonies of the fathers against 
the indiscreet adorers of images, and the Sixteenth explains 
" how was originated in the Eastern church, the warfare 
against images." To this Collection the bishops added the 
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text of a letter which they wished Louis to write to 
Pope Eugene, and also the text of one which they would 
like the Pontiff to send to the Emperor Michael. In this 
latter epistle, they proposed as a means of peace, " That 
those who wished to have images in a fit place, and without 
any improper adoration, for the sake of pious memory and of 
sound doctrine, should have them ; that those, however, who 
did not wish them, should not spurn with illicit contempt, 
either the images or their possessors."' Louis sent this 
draft of letter, together with the Chapters just quoted, to 
Pope Eugene II., and he gave the following instructions to 
his envoys : " We therefore command your Carefulness, that 
before you say anything about these things to our Apos- 
tolic Lord, you will present the matter with great care, and 
extract and describe what you may find more apt to the 
present business, and offer it to him to read. Because, as 
you know, we asked his permission to have this Collection 
made by our bishops ; and hence we cannot avoid showing 
him that which, by his permission, has been collected. 
Take the greatest pains, nevertheless, to show him such of 
these (chapters) as best pertain to the image question, and 
which he, or his, will not be able to reject. And do you 
reason with him so patiently and so modestly on this sub- 
ject, that you may successfully avoid, by too much resistance, 
compelling him to fall into some irrevocable obstinacy. 
Rather than openly resist his remarks, be yielding to them, 
and thus you may lead him to the rule which is to be fol- 
lowed in the image-question." From all this, Protestant 
writers have concluded that the French bishops, in conven- 
tion at Paris in 825, refused to accord images, not only the 
supreme adoration of latria, but even the relative and in- 
ferior honor which Catholics claim for them. 

It cannot be denied that the language used by the pre- 
lates of Paris is very strong, and that it plainly indicates- 
on the part of the Western churches, a full persuasion that 
the Greeks of their day were exceedingly superstitious. 
We willingly admit that the strong language was not out of 
place, for there is good reason for believing that the ac- 
cusation of superstition was well merited by many of the 
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fickle, restless, and super-imaginative Byzantines of that 
day. But we do assert, firstly, that this meeting of bish- 
ops at Paris was not a Synod, and that therefore its au- 
thority was no greater than that of so many private indi- 
viduals ; secondly, that these prelates distinctly submitted 
their views to the authoritative judgment of Borne ; thirdly, 
that they did not condemn the relative honor accorded to 
images by the Catholic Church. The first point is illustrat- 
ed by the draft of the Epistle which the bishops desired 
Louis to send in his own name to Pope Eugene II. , and 
which is found in the Acts of the meeting : "We however, 
not by convoking a Synod, but, as we asked of you and ob- 
tained permission to so do, by such conference with our 
friends, your children, as the multifarious cares of our king- 
dom would allow, considered what we should present to your 
Lovingness in this necessity, so that the people might be re- 
stored to concord by your Holiness, preserved orthodox by 
God." That, secondly, the Parisian assembly submitted 
their judgment to that of the Holy See, is shown by the 
Epistle sent to the .Pontiff, by advice of the prelates, by 
the sovereigns Louis and Lothair, " as we knew that it was 
our duty to furnish all the help in our power, in matters 
pertaining to Divine worship, to those to whom God has 
intrusted the government of the churches and the care of 
the Lord's flock, so, when the Greek embassadors informed 
us of their intention to wait upon you. we did not neglect 
to most carefully consider what aid, with the help of God, 
we might afford you. And for that reason, we asked of 
your Holiness, that it might be permitted to our priests 
to search for and to collect such passages of the holy fathers 
as would serve to elucidate the matter upon which the 
same ambassadors were about to consult you. And when, 
according to the permission given by you. these passages 
had been compiled, with such care as the short space of 
time allowed, they were sent to us to be read. Having 
read them, we have sent them by our legates, the vener- 
able bishops Jeremiah and Jonas, to be read and exam- 
ined by your Holiness. If your Paternity were to think 
fit, you might hold a profitable conference with these bish- 
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ops, concerning the legation you are about to send into 
Greece, as they are very well versed in Sacred Scripture, 
and not slightly experienced in disputation. However, 
we have not sent these bishops, with the aforesaid Collec- 
tion of opinions, into the presence of your Lovingness, 
that they should exercise, as it were, any magisterial 
functions, or be regarded as sent to teach ; but because, 
as we have already said, it is our duty to furnish aid, in 
all cases, to your most holy See." Finally, we contend 
that the Parisian assembly condemned, only the super- 
stitions of the Greeks, not the relative and inferior hon- 
or given by Catholics to images. These prelates, in fact, 
were laboriug under the erroneous impression which 
affected the author of the Caroline Books and the Synod of 
Frankfort, namely, that the Seventh Council had decreed 
to images the same devotion as was given to the Holy 
Trinity. They wished to put into practice the wise sug- 
gestions of the great St. Gregory to Serenus of Marseilles ; 
checking the temerity of the image-breakers, and repressing 
the superstition of the injudicious and the ignorant. To be 
convinced of this, it is sufficient to read the following pas- 
sages from the episcopal letter to Louis and Lothair : '' The 
images of the saints are not to be broken by foolish presump- 
tion ; nor are the} 7 , to the injury of the saints, to be despised 
and abolished. Rather should the}' be preserved, su- 
perstition being removed, for sake of remembrance and of 
love, according to true religion, in memory of those whose 
images they are, as Blessed Gregory explained, in a suffi 

ciently clear and Catholic maimer your corrective 

words may be openly directed against those who have sent 
you the Epistle we have read (1), for its text shows that 
both factions should be condemned, that is, those who ven- 
erate the images with an undue and superstitious worship, 
and those who removed the same from the nearer places." 
And in chap. 15, of their Collection, the bishops say : " So 
far this is all for thee, who art an indiscreet worshiper of 
images ; and for thee, who art their rash destroyer." 

We have more than insinuated that many superstitions 

(1) The bishops allude to the Epistle of the Emperor Michael the Stutterer to Louis. 
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had crept into use among the Greeks, in reference to image* 
worship. Indeed, it is only by supposing that such, unfor- 
tunately, was the case, that we can account for the extraordi- 
nary caution and strong language of the Westerns, of which 
we have had so many specimens. Although there is doubt- 
less some exaggeration to be expected in such a quarter, 
we adduce a portion of the Epistle sent by the Emperor 
Michael to Louis the Pious : '' Many of our ecclesiastics, 
as well as laymen, forgetting the Apostolic traditions, and 
transgressing the limits of their forefathers, have become 
inventors of evil things. First indeed they put out of the 
temples the honorable and life-giving crosses, and put im- 
ages in their stead, placing lights and burning incense be- 
fore them, holding them in the same regard as the honora- 
ble and life giving wood upon which Christ the True God 
deigned to be crucified for our salvation (1). They sang 
before them, adored them, and sought aid from them. Many 
covered them with cloths, and made them sponsors for 
their children at Baptism. Others, when wishing to as- 
sume the monastic habit, rejected the service of religious 
persons who used to receive their hair, when cut off, and 
using instead the images, allowed, as it were, the locks to 
fall into their laps. Some, even of our priests and clerics, 
scraping the paint from the images, mixed it with the Obla- 
tions, and from this Oblation, after the celebration of mass, 
communicated them who wished. Some even placed the 
Body of the Lord in the hands of the images, whence the 
communicants might receive It. Some, despising the tem- 
ple, used as altars the pedestals of images in common 
houses, exercising the sacred ministry upon them." Bel- 
larmine (2) and Christian Lupus (3) contend that these as- 
sertions of Michael are foul calumnies, but the superstitious 
propensities of the Greeks were noted by the Dominican 
friar, Pantaleon, who. writing in 1252, from the Dominican 
convent of Constantinople, said (4). "In the church of the 

(11) The reader will notice the thoroughly un-Protestant devotion to the cross, which this 
Ioonocast Ineulclates. 

(2) Treatise on Image-Worship. (3) Note to7th Synod 

(4) Cited by Alexandre, Cent. 8, diss. 6, § 10, from the Lyons Library of the Fathers, v. 
87. 
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said palace (Constantino's), where are preserved the holy 
relics, the image of the Holy Mother of God behind the 
altar, which they called the Lady of the House (of God), is 
immediately locked up when the Lent begins, and so kept un- 
til Holy Saturday ; the doors are covered with a cloth. 
The same is done to the shrines of Sts.MantellesandKoram- 
idius. They importune the image of the Holy Mother of 
God, that she may cause sons to be born, and by its means, 
they make a sponsor of her, in this manner : A garment is 
connected with the image, so that she may receive, as spon- 
sor, the child from the hand of the priest But that 

the image speaks, or promises fidelity for the child, or 
bears witness to the baptism, who will dare to assert, unless he 
despises God? Omitting no kind of superstition, and hat- 
ing their true brethren, they make brethren to themselves 
of the unwilling saints." 

There are several other arguments, adduced from writers 
of this period, which Daille und his imitators are fond of 
citing as proof that the churches of the West, during the 
Iconoclastic troubles, were not unanimous in giving even an 
inferior honor to images (1). Thus, they quote sayings 
from Agobardus, archbishop of Lyons ; from Jonas, bishop 
of Orleans ; from Dungal, a learned recluse of the abbey of 
St. Denis ; and Waif rid Strabo. As the arguments already 
adduced in the cases of the Caroline Books and the two epis- 
copal conventions, apply also to these, we may omit any 
disquisition upon them. 

Eeturning now to the history of Iconoclasm, we only ob- 
serve that during the reigns of Michael the Stutterer and 
Theophilus, the orthodox had much to suffer, but with the 
advent of Theodora in 841, and the election of Methodius 
to the patriarchate of Constantinople, the war on images 
came to an end. In the West, about the year 823, Claude of 
Turin removed the images from the churches of his diocese, 
and wrote against their veneration, but he was refuted by 
Theodemir, Dungal, and others. Before the tenth century, 
the 2d Council of Nice was everywhere received as cecumen- 

(1) Many Protestants quote Hlncmar of Rheims In their favor, but Dalll6 declares that a 
diligent inspection of the MS., from which his words are cited, satisfied him that the pas- 
saRe is an interpolation by the Centuriators of Magdeburg. 
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ical, and the respect due to images everywhere recognized. 
In the twelfth century, the Valdensians. Albigensians, and 
other fanatics, revived the Iconoclast heresy ; while at the 
time of the " Reformation,'' Calvin declared the veneration 
of images idolatrous. At first, Luther did not wish them 
removed, but the friends of the Confession of Augsburg ac- 
cused the Catholics of ascribing a certain in-dwelling power 
to the images themselves. In many Lutheran churches, the 
crucifix and certain historical paiutings are allowed. 
Erasmus thus protests against the frenzy of Carlostadt : 
""Whoever deprives us of painting, deprives existence of its 
greatest charms ; painting is often a better interpreter than 
language. It is false that images are useless. Formerly 
there were images in the Jewish temples — cherubim, and 
fanciful images of men and animals. The images which 
adorn our Christian churches are not presented to the faith- 
ful for adoration — they are either elegant ornaments or 
pious memorials. Do you not believe that if the scenes of 
the life of Christ were painted on the sacred walls, such ma- 
terial representations would raise our minds to the contem- 
plation of His life ? Catholics never offer images to be 
adored, and the respect that they show is for the saints rep- 
resented. Banish, then, since you will not have images, the 
Atlases and musicians, whom the artist uses to support a 
pulpit or a pillar ; yea, remove the cock which surmounts 
the steeple" (1). 
(1) Epistles, b. 31. n. 50. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ORIGIN OF THE PAPAL DOMINION 7 IN THE ROMAN STATES. 

Ill giving this title to the following dissertation, we do so 
because we hold that the term "Temporal Power" is more 
appropriately applied to the authority of regulation and de- 
position which the Supreme Pontiffs once exercised, tie jure 
and tie facto, over the Christian monarchs of the earth. Few 
events have given rise to more bitter heart-burnings and 
more acrimonious discussions than those which commenced 
in the Papal States with the war of 1859, and culminated 
with the occupation of Pome by the Italian government in 
1870. We do not propose to enter into a defence of the 
rights of the Holy See to the retention of its temporal do- 
main ; that has been done, ably and sufficiently in every 
language of the Christian community, so that Catholics 
may be said to be of one mind in the matter. But our at- 
tention is claimed by the origin of the Pontifical sovereignty 
over the old Duchy of Home and contiguous regions — as a 
purely historical theme, and one of great interest and im- 
portance, we cannot afford, to omit it. The student of the 
middle ages is never surprised when he finds the subject 
matter of his researches involved in more or less of obscur- 
ity, and when he approaches the present question he will 
experience some difficulty in its solution. Modern writers 
have devoted much time to the matter, impelled by the 
andacious attacks of the enemies of Pome, but as yet their 
praiseworthy efforts have not succeeded in entirely dissipat- 
ing the cloud which obscures our vision of the great events 
of the eighth century. In forming a just idea of this period, 
truth has been forced to contend with no ordinary passions. 
Party spirit and national vanity have taken the field, and 
thus we see French historians attributing to Pepin and 
Charlemagne far more influence in Eoman affairs than those 
rulers ever pretended to possess, while, on the other hand, 
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Italian critics do not hesitate to detract from mat praise 
which is really due to the Carlovingian kings as glorifiers 
of the Boman See. Nor, with so rich a prospect of facts 
for the buttressing of their tottering theories, could we ex- 
pect any inactivity in those court-theologians and Csesar- 
worshipers, who are perhaps the worst enemies of the 
Church ; when these gentry go to the Eome of the eighth cen- 
tury, they can see there no sovereign but him of Constanti- 
nople, and in later days, they have eyes only for the West- 
ern emperor. In addition to these two classes of critics 
who may claim some of our respect and much of our atten- 
tion, there is a' third, made up of the sworn enemies of the 
royal dominion of the Pontiffs, in whatever shape it may 
be actuated, or by whatever arguments it may be defended. 
These men have covered the origin of the temporal domain 
with dirt, assigning as its causes, consummate ambition, un- 
scrupulous chicanery, and low theft. We will now proceed 
to examine the origin of the Papal dominion in the Koman 
States, so far as the limited nature of our work will permit. 
In the year 330, the Emperor Constantine transferred the 
seat of government from Eome to Byzantium, which from 
that time was sty\ed Constantinople. The temporal influ- 
ence of the Po^pes commenced to increase, nor did the Em- 
perors complain; nay, they were too willing to be relieved of 
the weight of government in Italy. At the time of St. Greg- 
ory tin Great, this power commenced to assume definite 
proportions ; but even in the days of St. Leo the Great (440 
-461) it was remarkable. Before his election, Leo had been 
chosen by Yalentinian III. as mediator between his gen, 
eral, vEtius, and Albinus the pretorian, whose discords were 
shaking the empire. It was during this reign that Attila fell 
upon Italy (452), and the safety of Eome was owing to the 
Pope's influence with the conqueror. Three years later, he in 
similar manner saved the city from the savage Genseric the 
Vandal. So accustomed had the people of Eome become to 
the tutelage of the Pontiff, that it was unsafe to leave them 
alone. Hence it was that Leo was unable to attend that 
Synod of Ephesus to which the crimes of Dioscorus gave 
the name of " Eobber-Synod ;" and that he could preside at 
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the Council of Chalcedon only by means of his legates. 
Thus he explains his absence, in the first case, in his letter 
to the Empress Pulcheria, and in the second, writing to 
Marcianus and the oecumenical fathers. But we find the 
great Gregory exercising a power more nearlj' approaching 
that of a sovereign. Thus, he sent governors to the imper- 
ial cities, made treaties with the barbarians, recruited arm- 
ies, and provided Home with fortifications and provisions 
(1). Sisinnius andGregoiy II. restored the walls of Home. 
And so the de facto sovereignty of the Pontiffs progressed, 
until in the eighth century it became dejure. The true rea- 
son for its exercise was the abandonment of their duties by 
the Emperors of Constantinople, and the spontaneous move- 
ment of a miserable people imploring the succor of a loving 
father (2). So gradual, and, we may say, insensible, was the 
transition to a dejure state of government, that grave and 
earnest critics differ as to the time when the Papal dominion 
reached the second condition. Among others, Orsi.Bianchi, 
and Thomassin, hold that at least the Duchy of Home recog- 
nized Gregory II. as king, in the year 726, when the image- 
breaking Leo the Isaurian provoked the Italians to revolt. 
The learned annotator of Baronius, Pagi, contends that 
the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy dates from the year 
754, in the pontificate of Stephen II., when King Pepin of 
the Pranks signed the treaty of Pavia, after the defeat of 
Astolphus the Lombard. De Marca is not content with 
those who defer the commencement to 774, when Charle- 
magne annihilated the power of Desiderius, and thus solidi- 
fied the rule of the Popes; he asserts that down to the year 
796 the Byzantine Emperors remained masters of Rome. 
He- who wishes to change histoiy for romance, will post- 
pone still further the date of the foundation of the tem- 
poral dominion. Ranke certainly styles Julius II. " the 
founder" of the States of the Church (3), but his context 
shows that he uses this term in the sense of " restorer." 

(1) Book 7.,epi.s<.72; ]7.,3.|29, 30,31. 4G ; V., 3G, 41; VT-, 30 ; IX., 4, 6, 42, 43; Cnnf. 
Miynr'x l'atroloyy, vol. 77. 

(2) For a full and exact narration of the gradual progress of this <lc facto sovereignty, 
rend the (yrUjin of the Temporal Sovereignty of tlic /'(»/'''"■ published In the Roman Civil- 
ta Cattouca for the year IHfiO. This article Is probably the most correct and tin- most ex- 
haustive yet written upon the subject, and we are indebted to it for much of our information 

<3) Book I., c. 2. 
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Ranke also asserts that the donation of Pepin was the foun- 
dation of the whole dominion of the Popes. If any one wish- 
es to defend the theory of the revolutionary government of 
Bologna of 1859, in which it was claimed that the Exarchate 
and the Pentapolis (1) became subject to the Popes only 
under Martin V. (1417-1431) — according to Ranke, under 
Julius II. — we need scarcely notice the sophism, for such, 
and a pure and simple one, it certainly must be called. 
From the time of the donation of Charlemagne to that 
of Pius IX., there is a constant succession of public docu- 
ments which prove that the Romagna was ever claimed by 
the Holy See, and that its suzerain rights were acknowl- 
edged by international law. There were often periods when 
the Popes lost possession of this or that part of their ter- 
ritory, now owing to popular turbulence, sometimes on ac- 
count of the arrogance of their vassal princes, and still 
more frequently because of the usurpation of the Holy 
Roman Emperors, nearly always ungrateful to the power to 
which they owed their dignity. But what does this prove ? 
Certainly not that the conquests of Csesar Borgia and Julius 
II. were the foundation of the Papal rule in these districts. 
A careful examination of the records of the time convinces 
us that the first Roman Pontiff to place upon his brow 
the crown of temporal sovereignty was Stephen II., who 
reigned between the years 752 and 757, and the precise date 
of the acquisition was the year 754. Many had been the 
revolts of the Italians against the Eastern Emperors ; often 
indeed had the Popes been forced in charity to the people to 
assume the direction of affairs, but they had always begged 
the discontented populations " to not fail in love and fidelity 
to the Roman Empire" (2). The rule of Byzantium had 
proved execrable for its impiety, and contemptible for its 
impotency (3). anc ^ Gregory III. had been obliged in the year 

(1) The "Pentapolis" 1 was the collective name of the five cities, Ancona, Rimini, Pesaro, 
Fano and Sinigaglia. In the Bolognese official Mnnitorc of Oct. 6, 1859, appeared a Memor- 
andum signed by Pepoli and Cipriani, in which one reason for the rebellion was given thus, 
•'During all the middle ages the temporal sovereignty of the Popes was never exercised in 
the Romagna. It was subjected to the Holy Seeonly in the fifteenth century." 

C-i) ANASTASirs Bib]., in Life nf Grey. II. 

(3) The following fact will show that the Exarch (imperial representative at Ravenna) had 
very little influence. In the year 733, occurred a great battle between the revolted Raven- 
nes'e and the Constants nopolitan troops, and so great was the number of Greek corpses 
thrown into the Pateretno, that for six years the people would eat no fish taken therefrom. 
This victory was ever after celebrated by the Ravennese with processions and litanies, and 
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739 to make his famous appeal to Charles Martel, sending 
to him the keys of the tomb of the Apostles, and begging 
him to protect the Romans from the oppressions of the then 
barbarous Lombards ; but as yet the Papacy recognized as 
legitimate the imperial sceptre, and when peace was con- 
cluded with Liutprand by Pope Zachary (successor to Greg. 
III.) it was signed in the name of the Emperor. Even Stephen 
II., up to the very time when he was compelled to turn 
his thoughts from the East to the West, acknowledged the 
obligation of obedience to Constantinople, for we find him 
turning to the infamous Constantine Copronymus in the 
year 753, and entreating him to protect his subjects from 
the Lombards, to '"liberate the city of Rome and the whole 
Italian province from the bites of the child of iniquity."' 
These facts compel us to reject the theory of Orsi and 
others that the temporal sovereignty of the Popes dates as 
far back as the time of Gregory II. 

Of different calibres indeed were the emperors Coprony- 
mus and Justinian. It was scarcely to be hoped that the 
former would effect for Italy, against the Lombards, what 
the latter, supported by Belisarius and Narses, had accom- 
plished against the Goths. In the year 751, news reached 
Byzantium that the last of the Exarchs had surrendered to 
the conquering Astolphns, but the emperor was too much 
occupied in image-breaking to pay much attention to the 
loss of his fairest province, and two years passed ere he 
wrote to the usurper and implored its restitution. In the 
meantime Astolphus had prepared to verify the title, "king 
of all Italy," which, one hundred and fifty years previous- 
1}*, his predecessor Agilulphus had stamped upon the iron 
crown. His lieutenant, Count Robert, had vainly endeav- 
ored to capture Rome, and had lost his life in the attempt, 
when the order was given to devastate the Campagna. Nepi 
was taken, all the castles destroyed and the churches burned. 
Pope Stephen II., who had been elected in March, 752, then 
made his last appeal to Copronymus, but this was as vain as 

hv the decoration of the city, right under the eyes of the Exarch. Well may Muratori >»y 
that the Exarchs were obliged " to navigate as they best could." So nominal had become 
the authority of the Emperor, that, according to Balbo, in his Jh»Utr]i of HaU/uiuh r the 
Barbarians, b. II., c. 'Jo, the Exarch was often seen taking the part of the I'ope agdnst 
his majesty. 
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his prayers to the ferocious Lombard, with whom he tried 
every legitimate means of pacification. To whom could the 
Pontiff look for help ? Nearly the whole of Italy lay at ' 
the feet of the oppressor. The Lombard hordes roved ram- 
pant from the Alps to the Volturno, Eome alone excepted ; 
the days were gone, when the Spoletans successfully made 
common cause with the Eternal City against the barbarian; 
Venice, already ambitious oi commercial prosperity, cared 
not to be embroiled with a powerful and probably success- 
ful conqueror ; the few cities of lower Italy, whose insigni- 
ficance the Lombard allowed yet to repose under the ban- 
ners of Copronymus, were of no value in arms ; the men of 
the Pentapolis were exhausted of all strength after their 
brave but futile struggle. In the exercise of that right ac- 
corded him by the will of the Romans, by the law of nature 
and by the imperial permission to ally himself with any 
willing defender (1), Stephen turned to the new peoples of 
the earth, and his prophetic eye selected the one whom we 
rightly call the first-born (2) of the Catholic nations of 
Europe. 

The brave and generous Franks were at this time gov- 
erned by Pepin the Short, the worthy descendant of Charles 
Martel and of Pepin of Heristal. The already great fame 
of this prince had been augmented this same year by an im- 
portant victory over the Saxon barbarians, and his devotion 
to the Roman Church was well known (3) When Pepin 
received the letters of Pope Stephen, he resolved to hold 
himself at the Pontiff's disposal, and sent as ambassadors 
to Rome, the bishop of Metz and the duke Autcarius, who 
were charged to escort Stephen into France, as he had ex- 
pressed a wish to treat personally with the French king. 
About this time the Emperor Copronymus sent a trusted 
courtier to the Holy See, begging the Pope to personally 
interview Astolphus and prevail upon him to restore his 

(1) For this concession, see Tkoya, Diplomatic Codex of the Lombards, no. 681. 

(2) When Clodoveus or Clovis had been baptized by St. Remigius, he was the only Cath- 
olic sovereign in Europe, as the princes of Germany and of the British Isles were Pagans, 
while the Goths of Spain and Italy, the Burgundians, &c, and even the Byzantine emperor 
were infected with heresy. Hence arose for the French king the title of Most Christian, 
and for the nation, the style of First Cbild of the Church. 

(3) He was bound by gratitude to Rome, for in great measure he owed his throne to the 
sanction given by Pope Zacchary to his election by the Frankish counts. He was crowned 
at Soissons by St. Boniface, then legate of the Pontiff. 
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conquered Italian provinces to the empire. Stephen re- 
solved to make an attempt upon the Lombard, thinking that 
the result might obviate the necessity of a journey into 
France. Accordingly, though quite infirm, on Oct. 14, 753, 
he set out for Pavia, accompanied by the French 'envoys, the 
imperial messenger, and a chosen body of Roman clergy and 
nobles. The interview took place, and resulted in the re- 
fusal of Astolphus to accede to the prayers of the Pontiff". 
Learning from himself the intention of the Pope to cross in- 
to France, the Lombard grew furious, but did not dare to 
impede the journey. The energetic pastor crossed the St. 
Bernard in midwinter amid much suffering, one of his suite 
dying from exposure. 

In the roj-al villa of Pontion near Chalons-sur-Marne, in 
the same plains which had witnessed the discomfiture of 
Attila, met the august personages whose deliberations were 
to decide the fate of the Hun's successor, and to give a new 
aspect to history. The result of the interview was a justi- 
fication of the hopes of the Pope. The king swore to grant 
the desires of the Holy See, and in a solemn diet afterwards 
held at Quiercv it was resolved that on the 28th of April 
(754) the forces of France should march against the Lom- 
bards. In this general assembly of the notables of the king- 
dom, with the applause of all, was promulgated that treaty 
with the Holy See which, renewed and confirmed again and 
again by Pepin and Charlemagne, became one of the foun- 
dations of European public law in the middle ages. In this 
treat}* or pactionisfcedns, king Pepin declares : '' We promise 
to thee, Blessed Peter, keeper of the keys of the celestial 
kingdom and Prince of the Apostles, and for thee, to this 
thy beloved Vicar Stephen, excellent Pope and Supreme 
Pontiff, and to his successors for all time, with the consent 
and will of all the subscribing Abbots, Dukes and Counts of 
the Franks, that if the Lord our God shall through His 
merits and through holy prayer render us victorious against 
the Lombard nation and kingdom, we will give to thee for- 
ever and to thy Vicars, all the states and duchie3 and forti- 
fied places of the Exarchate of Ravenna, in all their integrity, 
as well as everything which by the concession of the Em- 
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perors used to belong to the district, and which will be 
specially described below by defined boundaries, everything 
which is in any way established or found within said 
boundaries, which have been devastated, invaded, and sub- 
tracted, and have in any way been alienated, by the most 
wicked Lombard race, no power ivithin the same limits being 
reserved to us and to our successors, unless only that we may gain 
prayers and the repose of our soul, and that by You and your 
people we be styled Patrician of the Romans" (1). Here follow 
the boundaries of the territories ceded to the Holy See. 

The expedition against Astolphus set oiit, and the Pontiff 
accompanied it. The pass of Susa was carried by the 
Franks, and after witnessing an immense slaughter of his 
followers, the Lombard king shut himself up in Pavia. But 
the spirits of the foe had so fallen, that Pepin soon reduced 
the place, and listening to the prayers of the Pontiff, accorded 
the defeated prince comparatively honorable conditions. 
Besides a rather small indemnity of war, he gave forty noble 
hostages for the fulfilment of the conditions of peace, the 
principal of which was the restoration to the Romans of the 
Exarchate, the Pentapolis, and all other places taken from 
them. But scarcely had Pepin recrossed the Alps, when the 
perfidy of Astolphus was made manifest. Not only did he 
refuse to comply with the treaty of Pavia, but he commenced 
new depredations, and even conspired for the assassination of 
Pope Stephen. The holy Pontiff, already suffering from an 
attack which in France had nearly sent him to the grave, was 
seriously affected by these misfortunes. He thrice appealed 
hy letter to the French king, but that monarch delayed to 
act, perhaps because he was then dealing the final blow to 
the Saracens and sending them forever beyond the Pyrenees, 
perhaps because he confided in the ability of diplomacy to 
forestall any necessity of military procedure. In the month 
of January, 756, the Lombards began the siege of Rome, and 

(1) The title of " Roman Patrician," in the olden time, was given to very few, and only 
for very distinguished services. Clovis had received the honor, and Pepin was anxious' 
to bear a title which, as it theD signified " Defender, " would increase his consequence 
In the eyes of all Christian peoples. He received it from Pope Stephen on the day of his cor- 
onation by that Pontiff. He had already been anointed king by St. Boniface, but he wished 
to still further secure the prospects of his family, and so on July 28, the Pope performed 
the solemn function, conceding the same honor to the queen, Bertrada, and to the royal 
princes, Charles and Carloman. 
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it had lasted three months, when suddenly Astolplms broke 
up his camp and hurried towards the Alps to meet once more 
the advancing Franks. Forced again to shut himself up in 
Pavia, the perfidious monarch soon implored the mercy of 
the victor, who granted it after exacting a renewal of the 
former engagements and a large indemnity in money for his 
army. A new diploma was then issued by Pepin, confirming 
to the Pope the previous donation, and Fulrad, abbot of St. 
Denis, was sent as commissioner from city to city to receive 
the keys in the name of the conqueror, and to place them 
upon the tomb of St Peter in token of homage. 

These are the naked facts in regard to the origin of tike 
Papal dominion. On the score of legitimacy, no European 
dynasty can show so good a record ; in the history of the 
foundation of all other monarchies will be found either a de- 
fiance of the popular will or a shameless robbeiy of a legit- 
imate claimant or a wanton shedding of innocent blood. 
'"Like the Nile," says De Maistre, (1), "sovereignty likes to 
hide its head.' This is true in more ways than one, but 
while it maybe difficult to trace the precise origin of Pontifi- 
cal rule, especially in the Duchy of Rome, we find nothing 
of which to be ashamed. The people of Rome and the Ex- 
archate had been shamelessly abandoned by their Emperor; 
they appealed to their natural protector, to him who for man)* 
years had been their ruler in nearl}* all but name ; a friend- 
ly power intervenes, ejects the usurper, and hands over the 
conquered territory, not to him whose imbecility, neglect 
and cowardice, had destroyed every claim to allegiance, but 
to him to whom the people principally owed their deliver- 
ance, and to whom — which should especially please those 
who idolize the popular will — the multitude wished the 
sovereignty to be given. 

If the facts above related unfold the true origin of the Pon- 
tifical dominion in the Roman States, the Papal claims were 
founded principally, at least, so far as the)' depended upon 
written law, upon the cession by Pepin, and the justice of 
that cession can be deduce :1 only from the right of conquest 
acquired by the French monarch. To the nostrils of most 

(1) Tlie I'ove. b. III., c. 6. 
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of us this right of conquest bears an unpleasant odor ; there 
arise memories of Poland and Ireland which render us res- 
tive when it is put forward. Still, a generality should not 
be deduced from one or two particulars, and it should be re- 
membered that public law does and always has recognized 
this right, and that in many cases it is in accordance with 
strict common sense. But little reflection is needed to dis- 
cover one of those cases in the conquest of the Roman States 
by Pepin. And now for a few remarks upon the manner in 
which this king treated the imperial claims to the provinces 
which Byzantium had failed to protect. 

In the preliminary proceedings at Pontion, and in the 
solemn deliberations at Quiercy, everything shows that 
the Pope, the king, and the Frank nobles, regarded the im- 
perial authority in Rome as definitely forfeited. When 
the Pontiff presented his views and wishes, he did not 
speak as did Pope Zachary when he asked Liutprand for 
the restitution of Ravenna, that is, using the phrases prop- 
er to an agent of the empire. The sovereignty of Coprony- 
mus is entirely and formally ignored, and Stephen ad- 
dresses Pepin in the name of an independent Italy, and in 
his own name, as the representative and protector of the 
Italian peoples. On his part, Pepin treats with the Pope as 
with a sovereign, his peer, or rather, he enters into obli- 
gations with St. Peter in the person of his successor. There 
is not a word of the Emperor or of his claims, unless indeed in 
one passage where he so speaks as to show beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that he regarded the power of the empire in 
Italy as at an end, because of the Emperor's own implicit 
abdication. This abdication he assumes as at least de fac- 
to from the concession made to the Pontiff, which gave him 
full permission to provide for the deliverance and safety 
of the Exarchate, etc., as he might deem best (1). Pepin's 
denial of the imperial claims is shown more forcibly in his 
treatment of Carloman, his own brother, when, fearing lest 
the Lombard would revenge upon his monastic brethren 
his own refusal to obey, the royal monk left his monastery 
of Monte Cassino, and crossing into France, endeavored to 

(1) Codex dipl- Lmigoh.. no. G81- 
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induce Pepin to abandon the projected expedition (1). Ac- 
cording to Anastasius, lie was met with a determined re- 
fusal, his royal brother being resolved " with his whole 
strength to combat for t lie cause of the Holy Church of God. 
as he had already promised the blessed Pontiff." And to 
the treaty of Pavia the subscribing parties were the Kom- 
ans, Franks, and Lombards, no mention being made of any 
Byzantine representative. While Pepin was yet at Pavia, 
he was waited upon by Gregory, first imperial secretary, 
who begged him, in the name of Copronymus, to restore the 
Exarchate to the empire. The Frank angrily spurned 
the offered bribes, and answered that he had undertaken the 
campaign with no hope of human favor, but solely for love 
of St. Peter, and that no treasure could induce him to take 
from the Apostle what he had already given to him. It is 
plain then that at this time the imperial authority was no 
longer acknowledged in the Roman States. It had been 
spurned by the people as both inefficacious for good and 
accompanied by cruel tyranny. The Pope, who had ever 
respected it, and endeavored to reconcile the Romans to 
its yoke, was compelled in charity to his immediate flock, 
to yield to the pressure of circumstances and to recognize, 
in the premises, the right of revolt. The Emperor himself 
had forfeited all claim to the allegiance of the Romans by 
his neglect of the first and fundamental duty of a sovereign, 
the care of his people, that duty which forms the only 
reason of existence for any government whatever. The 
French nation, then the most powerful in Europe, and the 
most authoritative in the formation of public law, had re- 
jected the imperial claims and given the conquered prov- 
inces to the See of Rome. The Lombards solemnly recog- 
nized the Pontifical dominion by the treaty of Pavia. From 
the year 754, a new era was inaugurated in the political 
world, and was started that long list of mitred kings, who, 
to sa,y the least, have reigned more in justice and in char- 
ity, and made fewer mistakes, than any other dynasty on 
earth (2). 

(1) Annals nf Eginhard, an. 753. 

(2) We would ask the reader's attention to the following remarks of Cantd : " The orlfri- 
nal of the donation of Pepin Is lost ; the act usually adduced Is not genuine. Hut the chronl 



CHAPTEE XLI. 

TERRITORIAL MODIFICATIONS OF THE PAPAL DOMINIONS, FROM 
THE 8TH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

The JRoman Republic, moth rated by the Popes (730 754). 
Prom the year 731 to 741, occur the expressions ''Be public 
of the Romans," "Republican Association," "Body of the 
Roman Army," etc. (1). The edict of Leo the Isaurian, is- 
sued in 730, ordering the destruction of sacred images, had 
produced a general revolt among the Italians, and the Popes 
vainly endeavored to keep the Romans in obedience to the 

clers leave us in no doubt as to such a donation having been made. It embraced Ravenna, Ri- 
mini, Pesaro, Cesena,.Fano, Sinigaglia, Jesi, Forlimpopoli, Forli (with the castle of Sussubio), 
Montefeltro, Aceragio, Moulucati, Serra, Castel San Mariano, Bobro, Urbino, Cagli, Luculi, 
Agubbio, Coinacchio, Narni ; some even include the district from Luni to Suria, with Cor- 
sica Some (Pfistkr ; History of the Germans, v. i, p. 409. Spittler ; Hist., v. ~\ 

p. 86) have pretended that the donation conferred only the use of the properties comprised 
In the mentioned districts, aud not the sovereignty, which they declare to have been reserved 
by Pepin to himself and his successors; or, if the sovereignty was included, it was not 
really transferred (Sismondi; Ital. Repuh., v. I). How can this be, when the Lombaids 
and the archbishop of Ravenna, having quarrelled with the Pope, robbed him of his jurisdic- 
tion, and not of his properties ? Again, we see the Popes appointing judges and other func- 
tionaries in the cities donated (Caroline Codices nos. 51, 54, 75). When Charlemagne, in 
784, wished to take some ancient columns from Ravenna, he asked permission from the Pope- 
The Pontiffs, at that time, speak of ' our city of Rome, our Roman people,' knowing that 
they have taken the place of the exarchs. Nay, it can be proved, that, before the donation 
of Pepin, the Popes exercised jurisdiction, by popular consent, in many of those territories. 

Pepin acknowledged this, wheu he styled his donation a restitution At this point 

historians deem themselves inevitably obliged to digress, and talk about the ambition of the 
Popes, about their greed of power and of wealth, about the evils which accrued to Italy be- 
cause—through the fault of the I'ontiffs— she did not fall entirely into the power of the 
foreigner. I have thought it not only permissible, but a duty, whenever history commands 
me to do so, to say the contrary to what mere opinion or force may wish ; for I have never 
felt sufficient sympathy with tyranny, to deem it always In the right, simply because it is 
the owner of armies and of thrones. In this very matter, I am content with an investiga- 
tion into the facts of the case. Behold, on the one side, the emperors of Constantinople, 
illegitimate successors of the ancient Ca3sars, who have acquired Italy by conquest, and 
who have treated her like a conquered land, depriving her of her olden privileges. On the 
other hand, you have foreign kings (if, as some hold, they were uot foreign, because they 
were long in possession, and because they possessed no authority in foreign parts, then the 
Turk is no foreigner to the Greek) who swear and forswear, devastate cities, exterminate 
populations, put everything to Are and sword. In front of all these, behold venerable priests, 
chosen bythe people and from the people,'who pray, write, make processions, send embassies, 
go in person— and all this, merely to implore peace and justice; when they raise a handful 
of troops, it is for simple defence. Before these three parties, desirous of preserving or of 
conquering Italy, I notice millions of Italians, whose destiny is to be decided, and who have 
been despoiled by the emperor aud the kings, now praying and weeping with the Pope. 
How much have they not suffered under the dominion 'ot that Greek, distant, irresolute, 
arrogant, a tyrant over consciences, a dominion made worse bythegreed of ministers, who 

were obedient even to the extreme of becoming assassins If a hope of arising out of 

their[misery remained to the Italians, they could place it only in that Pontiff whom, for a long 
time, the Romans had regarded as their representative's the defender of their rlghts,the only 
consoler of the oppressed, as he was the only person who dared to demand justice from the 
oppressors; that Pontiff whose very character made him just and amiable, and who 
caused the natiousto yet venerate the Roman name, which, through the fault of others, had 
come to be despised. The will of a people did not then have, nor does it now have, much 
weight in the scales of politics : but history ought to observe, which is the cause, the tri- 
umph of which lessens the griefs and injustices suffered by that multitude of men which 
It too much neglects ; history, at least after the lapse of ages has quieted the passions, 
ought to be written with unalterable justice, and ought to be cursed when it does not 
sympathize with the oppressed. "—TTniv. Hist., b. ix., c. 13. 

(1) Respublica Romanorum compages S. ReipubUcw corpus Christo dilecU 

wn exercitus Romani, Anastasius Libr. : Life of Gregory III. 

512 
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Byzantine government. Finally, Pope Gregory III assumed 
the direction of affairs in Koine and its Duchy, maintained 
their do facto independence against the exarch of Ravenna, 
and sought the aid of Charles Martel, making him Patri- 
cian or Defender of "Rome (1). The confines of the Duchy of 
Rome were, at this time, nearly identical with those of 
the modern province of Campagna di lioma. 

Donation of Pepin (754). 

Pope St. Stephen II. went to France in 753, begged the 
aid of Pepin against the Lombards, and at the assembly of 
Quercy-sur-Oise, was made the treaty given in the previous 
chapter. King Astolphus haviug failed in his promise to re- 
store the territories stolen from the Holy See,Pepin beseiged 
the Lombard in Pavia, and compelled him to -yield. By 
this restitution and the donation of Pepin, the Popes ac- 
quired the Exarchate of Ravenna, which included the terri- 
tory embracing, in modern times, the Ferrarese, the Bolog- 
nese, the Romagna, the Duchy of Urbino, and part of the 
March of Ancona. The Lombards retained possession of 
the Marches of Camerino and of Fermo, of the Duchies of 
Spoleto and Benevento, and of Tuscany. 

Donation of Charlemagne (77-4) and Voluntary Choice of the 
tipoletans and Anconitans. 

Anastasius tells us that the Spoletans and Anconitans, 
the people of Fermo and of other districts, voluntarily gave 
themselves in subjection to Pope Adrian I. Dom Yaisette 
(Geog. Eccles.y v. 3) holds that the Duchy of Spoleto was 
given by Charlemagne; Lamartiniere (Hid. Diet.) places 
this donation at 778, after the death of a Frankish duke 
named Henry, who had received Spoleto from Charlemagne. 
The province of Sabina is spoken of by Louis the Compli- 
ant, as '• having been accorded, in its entirety, to the blessed 
Apostle Peter, by a written donation of our father, the Em- 
peror Charles. " By the donation of Charlemagne, or by the 
will of the peoples, or by both — for these two theories are 

(1) Ibi., b. 2, c. 99. Fleury; b. 42. 
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easily reconciled — the Holy See possessed, not only the Ex- 
archate, between the Adriatic and the Appenines, and from 
the mouth of the Adige to Ancona ; but Parma, Reggio and 
Modena; Perugia, Spoleto, Sabina, the Marches of Camerino 
and Chieti (Teate); and all that part of Tuscany that lies 
south of the Cecina, together with the territory between the 
Tuscan line and the Tiber. 

Contests of the Pontiff-Kings ivith Roman Factions and the 

Emperors. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries the Papal States 
present changes as varied as those of a kaleidoscope. Most 
of the cities and fiefs are in the hands of turbulent lords 
who regard themselves as independent ; the great Countess 
Matilda alone possesses nearly all of central Italy. In 932, 
Alberic was really sovereign at Rome, the Pontifical author- 
ity being confined entirely to spirituals. In 1028, the duke 
of Spoleto becomes a simple governor, named by the Emper- 
or. In 1047, the Normans seize Benevento, but are expelled 
by Henry III., who cedes the duchy to Pope Leo IX., in 
return for the feudal rights of the Holy See in the bishopric 
of Bamberg. The Normans defeat the Papal troops who, 
under Leo IX. in person, try to recover Benevento, but the 
same Normans afterwards conquer the duchy for Gregory 
VII. The Pontiffs Gregory VII., Victor III., Urban II., Pas- 
chal II., Gelasius II., Innocent II., Lucius II.,Eugenius III., 
Adrian IV., Alexander III. and Lucius III., are exiled from 
Rome either by factions, or by the Emperors, in the struggle 
about investitures. For a moment, Rome becomes a repub- 
lic under Arnold of Brescia. But the temporal power grows 
stronger abroad. The Norman conquerors of the Sicilies, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia (1076), Hungary and Corsica (1079) 
Provence (1081). Spain (1074), Portugal (1142), Denmark 
(1159),become vassals of the Pontiffs and pay tribute to them. 
The Countess Matilda gives all her territories to Pope St. 
Gregory VII., but dying in 1115, war ensues between Rome 
and the Emperor, because of her will. In 1120, Duke William 
does homage to Pope Calixtus II. for the Puglia and Cal- 
abria. In 1208, the duchy of Ferrara falls into the pos- 
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session of the House of Este. In 1200, the Emperor 
Otho IV. yields part of Matilda's territories to Pope In- 
nocent III., but this concession is soon revoked. In 1210, 
Salinguerra, who has seized the lordship of Ferrara, receives 
from Otho IV. twenty -four great liefs in the l\omngna ; ex- 
communicated by Innocent III., he receives the investiture 
from the Pontiff. In 1212, this Pope forces Marquard and 
Conrad to surrender the Duchy of Spoleto and the March of 
Ancona ; he recovers the Patrimony of St.Peter (1), but can- 
not deprive the archbishop of Ravenna of the government of 
that city. He entirely restores the Papal sovereignty of 
Home, the senate being no longer chosen b}* the people ; he 
abolishes the dignity of Consul, and gives the Prefect that 
investiture which he used to receive from the Emperor. 

Municipal and Feudal Italy in tJic 13th Century. 

The Pope was, at this time, sovereign de jure of The 
Patrimony, the Campagna, the March of Ancona, the Duchy 
of Spoleto, southern Tuscany, the Sabina, and the Rornag- 
li a ; but in the Piomagna, the March, and the Duchy, all the 
cities had submitted to tyrants who pretended to hold from 
the Emperor, and in reality acknowledged no superior. 
Even in the Campagna, many powerful families divided the 
political authorit} T , and were a]wa}*s at war with the Pontiff. 
In fine, the States of the Church were a confused assemblage 
of independent cities, corporations, and lordships. Around 
Bologna, ruled the Geremii ; around Ravenna, the Polenta ; 
around Rimini, the Malatesta; around Urbino, theMontefel- 
tri ; the Sabina and the Campagna were divided among the 
Orsini, Colonna, Frangipani, Savelli. and Gaetani families ; 
Bologna, Ravenna, Commachio, Imola, Faenza, Forli, Cesena 
Rimini, Urbino, were free cities. From Innocent III. (d. 
121G) to Benedict XI. (el. 1303) the Pontiffs were nearly con- 
stantly exiled from the Eternal City. During this period, 
out of nineteen Popes, thirteen were elected outside Rome, 
and were not allowed to dwell in their capital. In 1221, 

(1) This term Is often loosely applied to tbe Roman States In their entirety, but It should be 
used only In reference to that portion lylnn between the Tiber and the modern'Tusean fron- 
tier. 
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the Emperor pretended to confer the Romagna upon two 
counts of Hohenlohe. In 1229, the count of Toulouse ceded 
the marquisate of Provence to the Holy See. In 1273, 
Philip III. gave the Venaissin and half of Avignon to 
Gregory X. In 1275, the family of Poleuta seized upon the 
Romagna, but in 1278, Nicholas III. obliged the Emperor 
Rudolph to admit that this province belonged to the Holy 
See, and the city of Bologna submitted to the Pontiff. In 
1281, Martin IV. named John d'Eppe, counsellor of the king 
of Sicily, count of the Romagna. In 1288, Nicholas IV. made 
John Colonna marquis of Ancona. and Stephen Colonna, in 
1292, was made count of the Romagna, by the same Pontiff. 

Period of the Papal Residence at Avignon (1309-1376). 

Clement V. withdrew the lordship of Ferrara from the 
Venetians, and the marquises of the House of Este became 
vassals of the Holy See for that fief. The duchy of Urbino 
was restored to the Popes, in 1322. Parma was re-acquired, 
in 1326. In 1320, Bologna revolted, and resumed its repub- 
lican form of government. In 1347-48, republic at Rome un- 
der Cola di Rienzo. In 1348, Clement VI. bought Avignon 
from Jane, queen of Naples. In 1353, Innocent VI. sent the 
legate, Alvarez Albornoz, into Italy to recover all the terri- 
tories of the Church. In 1376, end of the " Babylonian Cap- 
tivity " at Avignon. Gregory XI. returned to the Eternal 
City, and finding the Lateran a ruin, he fixed his court at the 
Vatican. 

The Popes Recover their Influence in Italy. 

In 1392, the republic of Perugia submits to Pope Boni- 
face IX., but, in 1416, the condottkre, Fortebraccio, establish- 
es a principality and holds it for life. In 1420, Martin V. 
takes Bologna from the Bentivoglio. In 1440, the Vene- 
tians reduce the republic of Ravenna. In 1442, Perugia sub- 
mits to Eugenius IV., but nearly all the cities of the Patri- 
mony, of the Romagna, and of the March of Ancona, revolt, 
and fall under the sway of independent lords. 
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Nepotism; Alienation of Papal Territories. 

In 1456, Calixtus III. creates his nephew Peter duke of 
Spoleto. In 1471, and 84, Sinigaglia and Mondavio are 
made principalities by Sixtus IV., in favor of his nephew, 
John della Rovere ; Imola and Forli are given to another 
nephew, Jerome Riario, while Frederick of Montefeltro is 
made duke of Urbino. In 1497, Alexander VI. makes a 
duchy of Benevento, for his son John, and in 1501, he makes 
his son Csesar duke of Roinagna. 

Consolidation of the Papal Dominion (1). 

In 1503, Julius II. expels the Borgias from the Romagna, 
and from 1504 to 1506, he takes from them many places in 
the March of Ancona. He also deprives the Bentivoglio of 
Bologna, and the Baglioni of Perugia. In 1509, Ravenna, 
and in 1511, Parma and Piacenza, are restored to the Holy 
See. In 1515, Leo X. cedes Parma and Piacenza to Francis I. 

(1 ) Cautu thus speaks of the cliauge which, about this period, was effected in the government 
of the Papal Stales- " Iu accordance with the ideas of the Middle Age. so opposed to that 
absolutism of the State which has been Introduced by the moderns, the I'uiies used to carry 
ou their government in union with the people, that is, with the Unman Republic When 
the Pontiffs were far away, this Republic so prevailed, that Cola cited the emperor and 
electors of Germany to account for their titles to the Koman people. It was the cardinal AI- 
boruoz (1353) who tried to establish a true sovereignty, after the fashion that was then be- 
coming general ; he destroyed the petty lords, recovered the cities— glad to obey the Pontiff, 
rather than these tyrants— and with his Lyulian ( '-twslUuUous, he guaranteed many priv- 
ileges ; taking care, nevertheless, to secure a free exercise of sovereignty, bv means of a union 
of the provinces. These Constitutions remained the real public law of the Romagna, they were 
printed in 1472, and afterwards, with various additions. The Holy See, conforming itself to 
the ideas of kingcraft then becoming prevalent, endeavored to enlarge its prerogatives, 
while the provinces jealously clung to their own statutes: the Pontifical sovereignty remained, 
after the ancient manner, nominal, rather than despotic. Affairs continued in this 
state until the revolution of 179", which dispossessed the Pope ; afterwards, the restoration of 
isil reinstated him. The adversaries of the temporal dominion endeavor to show that this 
government of the Popes used to be exercised, only in dependence from the imi>erlal suprema- 
cy. Let us ignore all history, and accept this assertion of the royalists. But in 1S04, the 
Holy Roman Empire had ceased to be, and all Hie powers that had derived from it were 
declared to be possessed of full authority : in the Congress of 1S15 (Vienna), it was agreed 
that all mediate jurisdiction should cease, and that each government should enjoy full and 
independent sovereignty. Therefore, the Popes also became absolute masters of their State, 
as far as the kings were concerned. In regard to their people, the Popes should have re- 
spected the privileges conceded of old, and hitherto maintained. Rut these privileges had 
heen abolished hy the unlimited swav of the usurpers, accustomed to unconditional des- 
potism ; and the restorers— enemies to'history, as are all who wish to tyrannize— wished that, 
especially in Italy, no constitutions or written rights of the people should exist. Therefore 
they compelled the Pope to become an absolute king, just as they were, and it was then 
that the cardinal Oonsalvi. not adverse to the new ideas, caused the Pope to issue the molu 
Vroprio. which systematized the public administration under a general law, instead of the 
multifarious and particular ones of old; from the centre had to Issue all appointments of 
magistrates, edicts financial enactments ; of all the modern ravings, only one— the 
law of conscription— was not actuated, and yet that one was indispensable, if the others 
were to be kept in force. Absolutism, therefore, was an entirely new thing in the Papal 
dominions, and when Pius IX. initiated and blessed the Italian movement, he protested, in 
tbe Constitution of March 14. IMS. that he did nothing hut 'restore some r.ncienl institutions, 
which were, for a long time, the mirror of the wisdom of our august predecessors.' and 
that. ' in the olden time, our Communes had the privilege of governing themselves, under 
lows chosen by themselves, with the sovereign sanction. 1 Behold one of the thousand proof* 
thM liberty is old, and despotism new : but to-dav. all moral and political sense being lost, 
the name of one is bestowed on the other."— Heretics of Italu, Discourse VIII. 
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of France. In 1519, this Pontiff re-acquires Urbino, and 
in 1520, Perugia. In 1530, Parma and Piacenza are re-an- 
nexed. In 1532, the March of Ancona is definitively an- 
nexed. In 1597, Clement VIII. takes possession of Ferrara, 
the ducal house being extinct. In 1626, the duke of Urbino 
gives all his territories to the Holy See, viz., the duchy of 
Urbino, the counties of Montefeltro and Gubbio, the lord- 
ship of Pesaro, and the vicariate of Sinigaglia. In 1663, the 
county of Avignon is seized by the French, but is restored 
in 1664; again seized in 1687, it is restored in 1690 ; seized, 
for the third time, in 1768, it is restored in 1774. 

Treaty of Tolentino, Feb. 19, 1797. 

By this treaty the Papal sovereignty lost the Bolognese, 
the Ferrarese, and the Romagna, which were incorporated 
into the " Cis-alpine Republic," and also the counties of 
Avignon and the Venaissiu, which were reunited to France. 
In Feb., 1808, Napoleon I. occupied Rome ; and in April the 
territories of Ancona, Macerata, Fermo, and Urbino, were 
united to the '' Kingdom of Italy." In May, 1809, the rest 
of the Papal dominions were annexed to the French empire. 
The Congress of Vienna restored, in 1815, all the dominions 
of the Holy See, excepting Avignon and the Venaissin, 
which remained definitively united to France. 

Unitarian Movement of 1859. 

The Franco-Sardinian war against Austria, in 1859, en- 
tailed the evacuation of Bologna by the Austrians on June 
12th, whereupon the Romagna rebelled against the Papal 
authority, and was annexed to the Sardinian kingdom in 
March, 1860. In the following summer, Umbria and the 
Marches revolted, and after the short campaign of Castelfi- 
dardo, Ancona capitulated to the Sardinians on Sept. 29. 
The Papal dominion was now reduced to the Patrimony, the 
Sabina, and the Campagna. On Sept. 20, 1870, Rome it- 
self was occupied by the troops of Victor Emmanuel. 



CHAPTEE XLIL 

St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany. 

The student who is desirous of a knowledge of the first 
attempts to convert the tribes of Germany to the faith is 
referred to the learned work of Mamachi, entitled Chris- 
tian Origins and Antiquities, b. 2, chap. 20. Of these earl} 
endeavors we shall only remark that but little progress 
was made until the eighth century, when these barbaric 
hordes were destined to be enlightened by some offshoots* 
of their own race, some of that sturdy Saxon stock which 
had hurled its barbarism against the isle of Britain, but 
had there attained a knowledge of Christianity and of civil- 
ization. The first Anglo-Saxon who carried the cross intc 
the home of his ancestors was St. Wilfrid. Landing ok 
the coast of Friesland in 675 (1), he succeeded in convert 
in^ several chieftains and some thousands of their follow 
ers (2). Wilfrid's mission among the Frisians was, how- 
ever, only temporary, as he was on his way to Borne to 
plead his cause, his zeal having exiled him from England. 
The first permanent missions in Germany were established 
by Ecgbert, a Northumbrian priest who had been educated 
in Ireland. Confining his own exertions to the western 
islands, he at first sent Wigbert into Friesland, but in two 
years this missionary returned to Ireland with a lament- 
able tale of failure. The hopes of Ecgbert were soon re- 
vived by the news that the Franks, under Pepin of Heris- 
tal, had conquered South Friesland. He thought that as 
Pepin was a Christian, he would second the efforts of those 
who aimed at evangelizing, and therefore civilizing, his 
new subjects. St. Willibrord, and twelve disciples from 
Ireland, were therefore sent, to meet with better success 
than their predecessor (3). So numerous were the con- 

(1) This name was applied to the Germanic countries bordering the North Sea. 

(2) Eddics.- chap. 25. 

,3) From his infancy. Willibrord was edu.-ated by the Irish monks of IUpon, and h« 
afterwards atudisd Scripture twelve years in Ir.-laud. 

519 
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verts of this apostolic band, that Pope Sergius consecrated 
Willibrord as bishop of Utrecht, making him metropolitan 
of Friesland, with authority to create a competent number 
of suffragans. Swidbert, one of these Saxon missionaries, 
labored among the Boructuarii, the inhabitants of the mod- 
ern duchy of Berg. Adelbert, a royal prince of Northum- 
bria, had great success in North Holland. Werenfrid con- 
verted the Batavi, a tribe that inhabited the island formed 
by the Rhine and the Wahal. Wiro (1), Plechelm, and 
Otger, labored among the people of Gueldres. But none of 
these warriors of the cross met with that success which 
crowned the efforts of him who was destined to be called 
the "Apostle of Germany." St. Boniface, according to 
English writers, who seem unconscious of any possibility 
of doubt in the matter, was a West Saxon, and born about 
680 at Crediton in Devonshire. Certain Irish writers, 
however, and among them the learned Dr. Moran (2) as 
confidently assert that the great missionary was an Irish- 
man. Marianus Scotus, a good authority in such a matter, 
plainly says that he was "Irish, both by father and 
mother." Considering, however, that his disciple, Willi- 
bald, first bishop of Achstat, tells us in the Life of Boniface 
that the saint studied, when about thirteen years of age, 
under Wolphard in the monastery of Exeter, and that he 
afterwards completed his scholastic course at Nutscelle in 
Winchester, we would give England the credit of his train- 
ing, and regard his nationality as uncertain. Although 
certain Protestant authors affect to sneer at what they call 
the ignorance of Boniface, he seems to have acquired such 
knowledge as the civilized world could at that time impart; 
for he was appointed a professor at Nutscelle, and his 
school was greatly frequented. As the monasteries were 
then the only sources of knowledge in England, it is safe to 
conclude that the scholastic attainments of Boniface were 
superior to those of most Englishmen of the day. After 

(1) Irish writers claim Wiro as ttieir countryman. Alcuin, however, styles him an An- 
glo-Saxon. Some Irish authors also claim Plechelm and Otger for Ireland. 

2^ Moran quotes as proof the monuments published in reference to Germau history by 
Pertz, vol. 7 : Chronicle of Marianus. years 737. 745, 762, 765 : T")ltamen Vitae ol St. Gall. 
'I rithemius, he says, also refers St. Boniface to Ireland. Sue Early Irish Church, t>. 3. 
C. 3. Lingard, who in mauy other rases carefully notes Irish claims to those h6 regards 
asSaxons, makes no allusion to any doubt in the matter. See Anglo-Saxon Church, 
chap. 13. Butler is similaily unsuspicious of an^ uncertainty on the point. See Lives- 
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his ordination to the priesthood, he becamo a member of 
the ureat council of the nation ; and Inn, king of Wesscx, 
gave him his confidence to such an extent that, had he been 
ambitious, he might have received the highest preferments. 
But the spirit of the Apostolate was alive in the heart of 
the young priest, and with the reluctant consent of his ab- 
bot, "Wibert, he set out in 716, accompanied by three com- 
panions, for Friesland. But his mission was in vain. 
Pepin was dead, and his son Charles was opposed by a 
rival, while Kadbode of the independent Frisians was pro- 
fiting by the opportunity to reconquer the provinces which 
Pepin had annexed. Paganism was again triumphant in 
Friesland, and Boniface deemed it prudent to return, and 
to await in England a more propitious occasion. Soon, 
however, he set out for Rome to consult with Pope Greg- 
ory II., taking with him a recommendatory letter from 
Daniel, bishop of Winchester. The Pontiff was so im- 
pressed with the zeal of Boniface, that he advised him to 
make Germany the field of his labors, and dismissed him 
with letters to the princes whose territories he would be 
obliged to cross. Arriving in Thuringia, he found many 
nominal Christians who yet retained the habits of Pagan- 
ism, and were led by a clergy, few in number, ignorant, and 
irregular in morals. He at once busied himself in the 
work of instruction and reformation, but hearing of the 
successes of the Franks in Friesland, he resolved to return 
to the people of his first choice. For three years lie now 
labored under the direction of "Willibrord, and it was only 
on the discovery that this prelate designed to make him his 
successor in the see of Utrecht, that he fled and betook 
himself to the country of the Hessians and Old Saxons. 

In a few years, Pope Gregory II. heard that many thou- 
sands of these barbarians had been brought into the fold, 
and he summoned our saint to Rome in 723. When he 
was fully informed as to the state and needs of the German 
mission, the Pontiff resolved to confer upon Boniface the 
episcopal dignity. Willibald says that it was on this oc- 
casion that the Pope changed our saint's own name of Win- 
frid to that of Boniface, by which name he is now generally 
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known (1). Having taken the usual oath of obedience to 
the Holy See (2), he returned to Hesse. 

St. Boniface now set himself to the task of obtaining re- 
cruits for his little army of preachers. His letters to the 
bishops and abbots of England resulted in a reinforcement 
of many zealous assistants. '' No motives," says Lingard, 
" but those of the purest zeal could have supported them 
under the numerous privations and dangers to which they 
were continually exposed. Bread, indeed, they were able 
to obtain from the gratitude of their neophytes, and the 
menaces of the Franks protected them from the insults of the 
vanquished barbarians, who refused to listen to their doc- 
trine ; but for clothing, and almost every other neces- 
sary, they were compelled to depend on the casual benevo- 
lence of their distant friends ; and the fruits of their labors 
were frequently destroyed, and their lives endangered, by 
the hostilities of the tribes that still retained the religion 
and independence of their fathers. By one incursion no less 
than thirty churches were levelled with the ground " (3). 
In a few years were founded the great monasteries of Eritz- 
lar, Amelburg, and Fulda, and the monks placed under the 
strict rule of St. Benedict. By their means, cultivated 
ground soon took the place of the forest, and cultivated 
minds were engendered among what soon began to assume 
the semblance of a people. Boniface did not neglect the 
training of women. He begged Tetta, abbess of Winburn, to 
send him some of her Sisters for so important an object, 
and so many English ladies volunteered, that he soon be- 
held the wild daughters of Germany under the humanizing 
influence of Lioba at Bischofsheim, of Tecla at Chitzengen, 

(1) Tlie saint's letters show that he used both names conjointly,' many years before his 
consecration. 

(2) The oath which was exacted, at this time, by the Roman Pontiffs, is preserved in the 
Diurnal of the Pontiffs. In the first part, the bishop swears to protect the faith, unity, 
and interests of the Church. In the second, he avows allegiance to the emperor, and 
promises to oppose treason, and to inform the Pope of any such he may discover. This 
second part was modified when the conversion of the northern barbarians changed the 
circumstances of the bishops in those parts. Thus, Gregory the Great caused the Lombard 
prelates to swear, iustead of allegiance to the emperor to contribute to all just peace be- 
tween their nation and the Roman empire. At the consecration of St. Boniface, another 
change was made. Many of the French bishops were living in an open violation of the 
canons; hence Boniface swore that he would not communicate with them, but would en- 
deavor 'to reform them, and fai'ing in tbis that he would denounce them to the Holy See. 
Mosheim takes occasion of this oath to carp at Boniface, as a flatterer of the Pontiff. 
Where the flattery lies, he would not be able to show. The saint merely obeyed a legiti- 
mate order, an i one meant tor that reformation Mosheim «o lauds. 

(3) EpMlesofSt. Boniface vos. 91 and 92. 
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of Walpurga at Heidcnheim, of Chunihild in Thuringia, 
and of Chunitrude in Bavaria. In 732, Gregory TIT. mounted 
the Papal throne ; and ho soon sent the pallium to Boni- 
face, and made him primate of all Germany. In 738, our 
saint visited Home for the third time, and was appointed 
Apostolic legate to France and German}-. On his return, 
he paused awhile in Bavaria, at the request of Duke Odilo, 
to reform several abuses ; he there established the sees of 
Saltzburg. Freisinghein, and Batisbon, the Pope ratifying 
the act in 739. About this time, he also founded the sees 
of Erford in Thuringia, Baraburg in Hesse (since translated 
to Paderboru), Wurtzburg in Franconia, and Achstat in 
Bavaria. In the year 751, St. Boniface took a prominent 
part in a most important revolution. The weak Merovin- 
gian kings of the Franks had for a long time held merely 
the royal title, while their " mayors of the palace " exer- 
cised the real power of the crown. Pepin resolved to do 
away with the shadow, and accordingly, Childeric, last of 
the race of Clovis, was relegated to a monastery, and Pepin 
hailed by the nation as king of the Franks. When St. 
Boniface, as Apostolic legate, was requested to crown the 
new king, he hesitated, but the estates of the realm applied 
to Pope Zachary, who had succeeded Gregory III. in 741, 
and that Pontiff answered that it was better that he should 
be king who really exercised the royal power. Pepin was 
then crowned at Soissons. 

The thirty-nine letters which have come down to us tes- 
tify to the indefatigable zeal of St. Boniface, and that he 
bad always in view the greater glory of God. His epistles 
are all written in Latin, although, the language in most 
parts of Germany was almost the same as that of the Eng- 
lish Saxons of that day. In 754, the saint resolved upon a 
final effort to convert the Pagans of Friesland. Availing 
himself of the privilege granted by Pope Zachary, he conse- 
crated as his successor in the see of Mentz, an English 
monk named Lullus. He then resigned his diocese, and 
Pope Stephen II. acquiescing, nnd confirming the nomina- 
tion of Lullus, he took a few companions, and set out on his 
last mission. Miraculous success attended his labors, and 
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several thousand idolaters were received into the Clrurch. 
The eve of Pentecost was appointed for their confirmation, 
and the open plains of Dockum fixed for the assembly. 
Here he had pitched his tent, and was awaiting the arrival 
of the converts, when a horde of ferocious infidels appeared 
in the plain, and by their cries showed the hostility of their 
intentions. The attendants of the missionary wished to de- 
fend his and their own lives, but he exhorted them to re- 
member that this was the day they had so long desired. 
The entire band, fifty-three in number, of whom two were 
bishops, three priests, three deacons, four monks, and the 
rest laymen, were then put to the sword. The only plunder 
found by the butchers consisted of relics and books, which 
they scattered about the fields. Three of these latter were 
afterwards recovered, and preserved in the monastery of 
Fulda ; namely, a Book of the Gospels written by our saint, a 
Harmony of the Neiv Testament, and a volume containing the 
letter of Pope St. Leo to Theodore of Frejus, the discourse 
of St. Ambrose on the Holy Ghost, and a treatise by this 
holy doctor on The Advantage of Death. 

The courage, zeal, and success of St. Boniface were un- 
questionable, and his devotion to the Holy See so evident, 
that Protestant writers have not as yet endeavored, as in 
the cases of St. Patrick and St. Augustine, to prove that his 
doctrine was other than that of Rome. But his evident 
" popery" has been productive of attacks on his motives, 
and even on his good name. Mosheim (1) tells us that 
"Boniface merited the title of Apostle of the Germans, be- 
cause of his many labors for Christ, nor will a fair-minded 
inquirer deem him unworthy of the name. But in many 
ways he departed from the example left us by the first and 
true Apostles. To say nothing of his zeal for the dignity 
and majesty of the Boman Pontiff, whose legate and min- 
ister he was, which equalled, if it did not surpass, his care 
for the glory of Jesus Christ, he did not always oppose 
superstition with the arms adopted by the ancient Apos- 
tles, but frequently subjugated the minds of men by force 
and by fear, and even by artifice and fraud. His letters be- 

(1) tfhtary, 8th Cent., p. 1, c. I, § 4. 
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tray an imperious and arrogant character, a cunning and 
deceitful spirit, an excessive desire to increase the preroga- 
tives of the priestly order, and a profound ignorance of 
many things necessary for an Apostle, and of much that 
pertains to the true genius of the Christian religion." St. 
Boniface aud his companions, according to Mosheim, were 
the preachers, not of Christianity, but of popery ; rather 
than ambassadors of Christ, they were emissaries and 
slaves of Rome ; in murdering them, the barbarous but 
patriotic Germans did a very natural and praiseworthy 
thing. The head and front of St. Boniface's offending is 
his popery. But what other system could he have 
preached? Certainly not that of Luther and Calvin, eight 
hundred years before its time. In the Catholic faith as 
taught by Rome he had been raised and trained ; he as 
firmly held it, as did the millions of Christians of the time; 
it is absurd then to reproach him for teaching the same 
faith in the infant churches of German}'. Had he done 
otherwise, he would have indeed merited reproach as one 
false to his mission. If his letters breathe a spirit of de- 
votion to the Holy See which appears extravagant to the 
colder hearts of our day, we must remember that this spirit 
was the very life of Christendom at that period; that in the 
eighth century the authority of Rome extended to more 
objects than it now embraces (1). As for the accusation 
that St. Boniface was more zealous for the dignity and ag- 
grandizement of the Roman See than for the glory of God, 
all his acts go to show that he regarded the glory of God as 
principally increased, upon this earth, by those who obey 
the institutions which He founded. In common with all 
Catholic missionaries, he was convinced that the Pope was 
Christ's vicar on earth, and he could not preach the Chris- 
tian religion, without inculcating respect for him upon 

(1) "The Pontifical authority reached its greatest development when Europe, devas- 
tated bv the barbarians, was cut up into many sovereignties, fell into Ignorance aud into 
the -vnarchv of feudalism, lost her customs, her laws and her police, having for master* 
only lerocibu^ au 1 vicious soldiers, who knew no other right than that of the stronger. Of 
what use, in moving such men. would have lieen prayer, exhortation, paternal advice ? 
Menaces and censures were necessary, force had to be opposed to force, and often one 
faction had to be armed to reduce another. If we attempt to judge Uiom» times by our own. 
If we persuade ourselves that those people could be noverued ua we now govern, we de- 
ceive ourselves and all declamations based upon this principle are empty. The power of 
the Popes has become much more limited as things have changed, and as order has been 
re-established." Bebgieb; Dictionary, art. Popes.i III. 
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whom, as upon the rock, was built the Church which had 
care of that religion. 

St. Boniface is charged with having employed force and 
terror to convert the German barbarians. When Mosheim 
makes this accusation, one would expect some proof; for it 
is difficult to picture St. Boniface in the guise of a Moham- 
medan fanatic or of a Puritan trooper, as the German 
historian perforce incites us to do. Does he show us the 
English apostle forcing the barbarians into the Church, by- 
means of the troops of Charles Martel? The sole pro- 
tection which the Hammerer and his sons, Carloman and 
Pepin, gave to our missionary, was what was necessary for 
the foundation of bishoprics, monasteries, and schools. 
And where was the force of this world on that glorious eve 
of Pentecost, when the Friesland Pagans attacked him and 
his fifty-two companions, as he was about to confirm his 
neophytes in the faith ? Some of his followers would faiu 
have sold their lives dearly, but St. Boniface bade them 
meet their death as a thing long desired, for it was the gate 
of everlasting life. He had already said (1) : " If it be the 
will of God, let us die for the holy laws of our fathers, that 
we may arrive with them at the eternal inheritance. Let 
us not be dumb dogs, sleeping sentinels, hirelings who fly 
at the sight of the wolf, but watchful and diligent pastors ; 
preaching to the great and small, to the rich and poor, to 
every age and condition, being instant in season and out of 
season." Mosheim declares that St. Boniface made use of 
" artifice and fraud " to make converts ; that he was " cunning 
and deceitful." Of artifice and fraud we can find no trace, 
nor does Mosheim produce any instance of such practices. 
If the Protestant historian designates as "frauds" the 
saint's veneration for relics, his preaching on indulgences, 
purgatory, miracles, etc., he should show us some probable 
ground for supposing that Boniface did not himself believe 
in them. This cannot be shown ; nay, the saint gave the 
best proof of his good faith when he yielded up his life in 
attestation of it. If, as Mosheim alleges, St. Boniface was 
" imperious and arrogant," his letters ought to manifest 

l\) Epistle to Cuthbert of Canterbury. 
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something of such a spirit. But while they breathe zeal 
and Apostolic firmness, the}' are full of charity and of Gos- 
pel sweetness. He was strong in defence of the sacerdotal 
prerogatives, and so was St. Paul : " As long indeed as I 
am the Apostle of the Gentiles, I will honor my ministry." 
Rom. XL v. 13. And : " Let no man despise thee." Tit. II. 
c. 15. It is certain that St. Boniface was far less domineer- 
ing in his rule over the churches of his foundation, than 
were Luther and Calvin towards those whom they perverted. 
While } T et in the fullness of his strength, he appointed a suc- 
cessor to his see of Mentz, and went off to continue his 
labors among the idolaters. For the rest, the authority 
which he claimed for bishops was simpl}" that which was 
recognized as their right by the Christendom of the time. 
When Mosheim tells us that St. Boniface was " profoundly 
ignorant of much that pertains to the true genius of the 
Christian religion," he must mean that the saint was in- 
nocent of any knowledge of that genius which Protestantism 
was yet to develop. This is certainly true. Brucker ven- 
tures to blame St. Boniface for not having taught philosophy 
Jo the German barbarians ; he finds fault with the Bene- 
dictine scholars for attributing erudition to the saint, and 
because they praise him for founding the schools of Fulda 
.T,nd of Fritzlar. No one contends that St. Boniface was a 
great philosopher, and if he had been, the Germans of that 
day could scarcely appreciate metaphysics before they had 
learned to read. But Brucker alleges a proof of our saint's 
ignorance which merits more than a passing notice. 

This pixof of ignorance lies in the fact, according to 
Brucker, oy rather Aventin of Bavaria, that St. Boniface 
condemned his fellow-missionary, the Irishman Virgil 
(Ferghil) fox having asserted the existence of Antipodes, 
that is, of men on the other side of the earth. If this ac- 
cusation were well founded, it is no more a proof of ig- 
norance in our saint, than would be, in the case of Bruck- 
or's idolized Luther, his want of acquaintance with the 
telephone. All the ancient philosophers, as well as many 
of the fathers of the Church, deemed the earth to be flat. 
Some (1) of the latter certainly manifest a knowledge of 

(1) Philoponcs; Creation of the World, b- 5, c. 13. 
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cosmography greater than that of their time, and show that 
they knew that the earth was round. Such was the opin- 
ion of St. Basil the Great, of the two Gregorys of Nyssa 
and IVazianzen, of Athanasius, and mauy others. But it is 
worse than hypercritical to blame St. Boniface for not be- 
ing seven hundred years ahead of his time in matters of 
cosmography (1). However, there are several t oints to 
be considered before we grant even this export Die ignor- 
ance in our saint. The author (2) of a Dissertation printed 
in the Memoires of Trevoux, Jan , 1708, proves that the fact 
alleged by Aventin is not certain. The only foundation for 
it is in a letter of Pope Zachary to St. Boniface : " If it is 
shown that Yirgil holds that there is another world, and 
that there are other men under this earth, another sun 
and another moon, convoke a synod, condemn him. deprive 
him of the priesthood, and expel him from the Church." 
But there is no proof that this order was executed. The 
accusation may have been found baseless, or Virgil may 
have proved the orthodoxy of his sentiments, showing that 
his words had been misinterpreted. At any rate, it is 
certain that Virgil lived thereafter in the friendship of the 
Roman Pontiff, and of St. Boniface ; that he was made 
bishop of Salzburg, and that he was finally canonized ; all 
which certainly proves that he was not condemned for 
heresy. Again, continues this author, St. Boniface was 
right in his condemnation of Virgil, if that missionary held, 
as other Antipodarians had held, that under this world 
there were other men, of a different species than our own, 
one, that is, not of the race of Adam, and not subject to the 
guilt of original sin. Such a paradox would have been 
contrary to Holy Writ, and it was in this sense only that 
St. Augustine rejected the theory of the Antipodes (3). 
** It is true," says Leibnitz (4), " that Boniface, Archbishop 
of Mentz, accused Virgil of Salzburg of error in this 
matter, and that the Pontiff replied to his letter in a 
manner which showed that he greatly leaned towards the 

(1) D'Alembert, in the great Encyclopedia, insists particularly on this proof of igncr. 
ance, both in St. Boniface and in Pope St. Zachary, to whom the case of Virgil was re- 
ferred. See Vol. 1, Art. Antipodes- Also, Barouio, y. 744. 

(2) F. Edward de Vitry, S. J. (3) City of God, b. 16. 
(4) Spirit of Leibnitz, v. 2. 
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views of Boniface, but we discover no consequences of the 
accusation. The two antagonists are regarded as saints, 
and the learned of Bavaria, who look upon Virgil as the 
apostle of Carinthia and the neighboring regions, have justi- 
fied his memory" (1). 

(1) '• We should pause for a moment to consider, in this great man, one of those heroic 
lives that influence the destinies of nations. His life is a compendium of the .revolution 
wbich fills many centuries. Wrapped in absolute barbariMn, the Germans had been 
surrounded, for tour hundred years, by the institutions ot Christian society ; bishops and 
monks bail vaiuly endeavored to educate these ignorant tribes. How could the laith 
become mistress of these intellects enslaved by the senses '! How rould the faith subdue 
such irregular wills ? Their old instincts were showing themselves iu slaughter in 
robbery and iu carousals ; after thirty Catholic kings, the Franks were returning to Idol- 
atry ; the sacri flees of Wodeu reddened the altar ot Christ : and perhaps, iu a short tiuio, 
there would have remained only a slight remembrance of the Gospel, as of one more table 
in the Hyibology of the North. Such would have been the eud of Christianity, had it been 
left to the free genius of the Germaus. The barbarians could be educated only under 
guardiauship. Their unruly spirits would bow only to the ascendancy ot a great power; 
such was that of the Popes, who manifested that paternal character which is derived 
from their divine institution; who had the strength of ideas, who were nccustonieu to 
govern, and who had the prestige of time and distance and the majesty ot the Latin n»nie. 
By these means the Poutiffs had mastered the Franks, and through them, other peoples. 
It was a decisive moment when Gregory II. dictated to bishop Itouiface the cath oi 
fidelity. Koine then witnessed the fulfillment of what she had foreseen when Alaric re- 
stored, iu pomp, the sa"red ves-seli to St. Peter's basilica; she saw her empire acaiu ex- 
tended over the nations thvt had overthrown it; she saw a Saxon bishop kneeling, in the 
name of Germauy, at the feet of a Roman citizen and arising, a legate of the Vatican — 
a proconsul of the new era, who was to introduce, without the aid ot lictors or of soldiery, 
the legislative geuius of the old Seuate among his people. For thirty-seven years Boniface 
carried out the designs of the Roman policy ; an active correspondence with the Holy See, 
and twenty-four letters of Popes Gregory II., Gregory III. and ZaHiary, show us the fruitful 
docility of this great spirit. The northerners accepted the beneficent rule, imposed upon 
them, not by the eagle, but under the symbol of the dove and the lamb, and put an end 
to their four centuries of hesitancy between the Gospel ami idolatry. The Apostolic legate 
reuewed the unction on the brows ofthe Australian duke< ; the Franks, confirmed in 
their mission, found themselves as God had wished them to be, defenders ofthe Church, 
continuators of thfi Romans, and an insuperable barrier to invasion. The past and the 
future, all times and all powers, appeared united to prepare the Catholic period of the 
Middle Age."— Cantc ; Histoi-y, Documents, art. S(s. Columbanns and Boniface. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the Roman Pontiffs, Emperors, Principal Councils, Ecclesiastical 
Writers, and Heretics. 



FIRST CENTURY. 




Popes. Emperors. Eccl. Writers. 


Heretics. 


Date of Election. Date of Death. 




St. Peter's See Augustus, y. 14 Denis the Areopagite. 


Simon Magus, 


at Home, y. 43 Tiberius, 37 St. Clement, Pope. 


Gnostics. 


Caligula, 41 Hernias. 


Corinthians. 


Claudius, 54 


Nazareans. 


St. Linus, 66 Nero, 68 


Ebionites. 


Galba, Otho, and 


Nicolaites. 


Vitellius, 69 


Menander. 


St. Cletus, 78 Vespasiau, 79 


Hymeneus. 


Titus, 81 


Philetus. 


St. Clement, 91 Domitian, 96 




Nerva, 98 





Jerusalem, 



COUNCILS: 
51 Antioch, (supposed) 58 



SECOND CENTURY. 



Popes- 




Emperors. 




Eccl. Wi'iters. 


Heretics. 


Date of Election. 


Date of Death 








St- Evarist, 


100 


Trajan, 


117 


St. Ignatius, of Anti- 


Helcesaites. 


St- Alexander, 


109 






och. 


Saturnine, Rasilides, 


St. Sixtus 1, 


119 






St. Papias. 


Carpocrates. 


St. Telesphorus, 


IS? 






St. Polycarp. 


Adamites. 


St- Hvginns. 


139 


Adrian, 


138 


St. Aristldes. 


Valentine, Apelles-' 


St Pius I, 


142 






St. Quadratus. 


Cerdo, Praxeas. 


St- Anicetus, 


157 


Antonine, 


161 


St. Justin. 


Marcion. 


St. Soter, 


1(18 


Marcus Aurelius, 


180 


Athenagoras. 


Ophites. Sethiens, and 


St. Eleutherius, 


177 


Commodns, 


19-2 


St. Melito. 


Cainites. 


St. Victor, 


193 


Pertinax, 


193 


St. Apoliinaris. 

St. Ireiueus. 

St. Clement of Alex- 
andria- 

St. Tlieophilus of An- 
tioch. 

Hermias. 

Ilegesippus. 


Qnartodecimans. 

Marcosiaus. 

Tiitlan. 

Ranlesiines. 

Montanus. 

Tlieodotians. 

Melchisldechians. 

Millenariaus. 






COUNCILS: 




Sicily. 


125 


In the East, 


160 


Lyons. Ephesus. 


Rome, 198 


Rome. 


140 


Rome. 


170 


Corinth, Civsarea 


Mesopotamia, 198 


Pergamus, 


152 


Hlerapolis, 


173 


of Palestine, 197 


Lyons. 199 
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THIRD CENTURY. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 

St. Zephyrinus, 202 

St. Calixtus I, 219 

St. Urban I, 223 

St. Pontianus, 230 

St. Anther us, 235 

St. Fabian, 236 



St. Cornelius, 251 

St. Lucius I, 252 

St. Stephen I, 253 

St. Sixtus II, 257 

St. Dionysius, 259 

St. Felix I, 289 

St. Eutychian, 275 

St. Caius, 283 

St. Marcellinus, 296 



Carthage, 

Alexandria, 

Rome, 

Philadelphia, 

Ephesus, 



Emperors. 
Date of Death. 

Severus, 211 

Caracalla, 217 

Macrmus, 218 

Heliogabalus. 222 

Alexauder, 235 

Maxirnin 1, 238 
Two (iordians, Max- 
imum & Balbin- 23S 

us, Gordian III, 244 

Philip, 249 

Decius, 251 

Gallus, 253 

Valerian, 200 
Gallienus : ibe 

30 tyrants, 268 

Claudius 11- 270 

Aurelian, 275 

Tacitus, 276 

Probus, 282 

Carus, 283 

Nuinerian, 284 



Eccl. Writers. 



Minutius Felix. 
Julius Africanus. 
Caius. 
Tertullian. 
Amrnonius Saccas. 
St. Hippolytus. 
Origeu. 
St Cyprian. 
St. Dionysius (Alex.). 
St. Dionysius (Pope). 
St. Gregory (Thaum). 
St. Anatolius of 
Laodicea. 



Heretics. 

Noetus. 

Novatians. 

Rebaptizers. 

Sabellius. 

Patripassians. 

Paul of Samosata. 

Manicheans. 



215 Arabia, 
217 Achaia, 
223 Rome, 
235 " 
237 Carthage, 
242 Rome, 
245 Carthage, 



COUNCILS : 

249 Antioch, 

250 Carthage, 
250 Rome, 

250 Narbonne. 

251 Alexandria. 

252 Rome, 

252 Alexandria, 



253 Antioch, 264 

253 Rome, 268 

256 Antioch, 268 

257 " 269 

258 Ancyra (Galatia), 273 
260 Ancyra (Syria), 277 
263 Mesopotamia, 277 



FOURTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 



St. Marcellus I, 

St. Eusebius, 
St. Miltiades, 
St. Sylvester, 



St. Mark, 
St. Julius I, 



Llberius, 
St. Damasus, 



St. Siricius, 

St. Anastasius I, 



Elvira, 

Alexandria, 

Carthage, 

Rome, 

Aries, 

Ancyra, 



310 
311 
ol4 



336 
337 



352 
366 



398 



Emperors. 
Date of Death. 

Diocletian & Maxim- 
ian abdicate, 305 
Constantius Chlor- 

us, 30(5 

Severus, 307 

Galerius, 311 

Maxentius, 312 

Maximin, 313 

Licinius (East), 324 
Constantine. 3>7 

Constantine II, 340 
Constans, 350 

Coustantius, 361 

Julian the Apos- 
tate, 363 
Jovian, 364 
Valentiuian I, 375 
Gratiau, 383 
Valeutiniau II, 392 

Eastern Emperors. 
Valens, 378 

Theodosius, 395 



Eccl. Wriccrs. 



Arnobius. 
St. Pamphylus. 
Lactantius. 
Eusebius of Ccesarea. 
Hosius of Cordova. 
St. Hilary of Poitiers. 
St. Eusebiusof Vercelli. 
Lucifer of Cagliari. 
St. Athanasius. 
The two Apollinarii. 
St. Basil. 
St. Ephrem. 
Optatus of Milevi. 
St. Damasus (Pope). 
St. Cyril I Jerusalem). 
St. Gregory Nazian- 

zen. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
St. Parian. 
St. Philaster. 
St. Ambrose. 
St. Epiphanius, 
Ruflnus. 
St. Ga.'dentins. 
Sulpicius Severus. 
Evagrius. 
St. Jerome. 
St. Augustine. 
St. Paulinus of Nola. 



Heretics. 



Donatists. 

Arians. 

Photinus. 

Macedonians. 

Aerians. 

Apollinarists. 

Collyridians. 

Priscillianists. 

Messalians. 

Ithacians- 

Helvidius. 

Jovinian. 

Vigilantius. 



305 Neo-Ca?sarea, 
308 Alexandria, 
311 Palestine, 

313 Alexandria, 

314 Rome, 
314 Laodicea, 
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314 Alexandria, 

315 Gangres, 

318 Rome. 

319 Nice (1st Gen.), 

320 Rome, 

320 Alexandria, 



S21 Carthage, 
S24 Rome, 

324 Alexandria, 

325 Antioch, 
325 Rome, 
330 Milan, 



333 
337 
340 
341 
342 
344 or 346 
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COUNCILS (CENT. IV.)— Continued. 



Antioch. 

Cologne, 

Sartllca, 

Milan. 

Tordovn, 

Jerusalem, 

Rome, 

Jerusalem, 

llazas. 

Home, 

Poitiers, 

Milan, 

Ancyra, 

Honie, 

Kimlni, 

Achain, 

Paris, 

Autloch, 

Alexandria, 

Constantinople, 

Paris, 



345 Alexandria 

3 to Antioch, 

3tT Laodicea, 

317 Illyrln, 

81" Civsarea, 

MS Koine, 

31!) Siellv, 

3ft0 Tyaria, 

351 Koine, 

352 Koine, 
355 Koine, 
355 Koine, 
358 Koine, 

358 Illyria, 
350 Rome, 

359 Valence, 
3C.0 inv). 
300 Gangres, 
302 Antioch, 
302 Rome, 
302 Antioch, 



303 
303 

304 
3(35 
305 
300 
3015 
300 
307 
307 
30S 
300 
370 
373 
373 
(Dauph- 
371 
375 
377 
378 
370 



Milan, 

Sarngossa. 

Constantinople, 

(2d lien.), 
Aquilea, , 
Rome, 

Constantinople, 
Sida, 

Constantinople, 
Antioch, 
Nimes, 
Hordeaux, 
Koine, 
Treves, 
Zelle, 
Antioch, 
Toledo, 
Capim, 
Carthage, 
Rome, 



380 Milan, 

380 Carthage, 
Constantinople, 

3.81 Carthage, 

381 Hippo, 

3S2 Cabarsiisslt, 
as-,' Constantinople, 
383 Carthage, 
&vj lladnnnelta, 
a<3 Cavcrre, 
,383 Hippo, 
385 Turin, 
380 Carthage, 
380 Carthage, 
3S6 Carthago, 
388 Alexandria, 
388 Cvprns, 
380 Constantinople, 
38!) Rome, 
300 Toledo, 



300 
300 
303 
303 
393 
3!>4 
301 
301 
301 
394 
307 
307 
30S 
300 
30!) 
301 
4m 
4iK) 



FIFTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 

St. Innocent l, 402 

St. Zosimus, 417 

St. Roniface I, 418 

St. Ccelestine I, 422 

St. Sixtns III, 432 

St. Leo the Great, 4 10 

St. Hilarv. 440 

St. Simpiieins, 408 

St. Felix II, 483 

St- Gelasins, 402 

St. Anastasius II, 400 

St. Symmachus, 498 



Empenns- 
Date of Death. 
Honorius, 423 

Valentinian III, 455 
Maximus, 455 

Avitus, 45(3 

Majorian, 401 

Severus, 4(35 

Anthemlus, 472 

Glvcerins (deposed 

In), 472 

Julius Nepos (de- 
posed in), 475 
Romulus Augustn-_ 
lus (deposed in), 470 

Eastern Emperors. 
Zeno, 491 



Eccl. Writers. 

St. Chrysostom, 

St. Cyril (Alex.). 

St. Prosper, 

St. Vincent c. Lerins. 

Paulus Oroslus, 

Prudentius, 

rasslan. 

St. Eucherins, 

Claudian Mamert. 

St. Hilary of Aries, 

Theodoret, 

Socrates, 

Sozomenus, 

St. Leo the Great, 

St. Maximus of Turin. 

St. Peter Chrysologus, 

Salvlanus, 

St. Nllus, 

Synesius, 

Gennadius. 



Heretics. 

Pelaglus. 

Nestorius. 

Eutvches. 

PredestinatloiJsls. 

r>eter Fulio. 

Theopaschltes. 



COUNCILS : 



African, or of Car- 
thage, 401 
Alexandria, 401 
Ephesus, 401 
Turin, 401 
Milevi, 402 
Afr., or Carthage, 403 
Constantinople, 403 
Carthage, 404 
African 405 
Italy. 405 
Toledo, 400 
Africa. 407 
Carthage. 407 
Carthage, 407 
Carthage, 410 
Ptolemais, 411 
Carthage, 411 
Rraga, 411 
Zerthe, 412 
Carthage, 412 
Jerusalem, 415 
Diospolls, 41b 
Jerusalem, 416 



Rome, 

Carthage, 

Carthage, 

Talepte, 

Carthage, 

Rome, 

Ravenna, 

Carthage, 

Hippo, 

Antioch, 

Carthage, 

Hippo, 

Constantinople, 

The Gauls, 

Rome, 

Alexandria, 

Ephesus (3d Gen 

Antioch, 

Anazarba, 

Rome, 

Tarsus. 

Antioch, 

Thessalonlca, 

Armenia, 



417 
417 
418 
418 
419 
419 
419 
420 
422 
424 
425 
420 
420 
42!) 
430 
430 
),43l 
432 
433 
43-3 
434 
434 
435 
435 



Antioch, 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

Riez, 

Ephesus, 

Orauge, 

Vaison, 

Razas, 

Aries, 

Rome, 

Resancou 

Rome. 

Antioch, 

Hiera polls, 

St. Albans, 

Wilklns, 

Two Spanish, 

Ephesus, 

Astorga, 

Antioch, 

Tyre, 

Rerytum, 

Constantinople, 



43t» 


Constantinople, 


449 


438 


Britain (Gt.), 


449 


139 


Rome, 


419 


439 


Constantinople 


450 


110 


Milan, 


45' 


411 


Aries, 


451 


112 


Chalcedon (4th 




142 


fien.). 


451 


112 


Aries, 


45J 


HI 


Angers, 


454 


414 


Jerusalem, 


451 


1 15 


Aries, 


455 


115 


Koine, 


45s 


115 


Constantinople, 


45S 


110 


Tours, 


401 


140 


Rome, 


403 


n: 


Spain, 


4I>4 


447 


Venues, 


405 


117 


Rome, 


405 


148 


Antioch, 


472 


41" 


Ephesus, 


475 


11- 


Lyons, 


475 


448 


Aries, 


475 
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SIXTH CENTURY. 



Popes- 
Date of Election. 



Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Death, 



Eccl. Writers. 



St. Hormlsdas, 
St. John I, 
St. Felix III, 
St. Boniface II, 
St. John II, 
St. Agapetus, 
St. Silverius. 
Vigilius, 
St. Pelaglus I, 
St. John III. 
St. Benedict I, 
St. Pelagius II, 
St. Gregory 
Great, 



514 Anastasius, 
523 Justin I, 
526 Justinian I, 
530 Justin II, 
533 Tiberius II, 
535 
536 
537 
555 
559 
573 
578 
the 
590 



518 
527 
565 
578 
582 



Ennodlus, 

Paschasius (deacon), 

Boetius 

St. Fulgentius, 

Dionysius (the Little). 

Ferrand (deacon), 

St. Csesarius of Aries, 

Facundus, 

Cassiodorus, 

Liberatus, 

St. Gregory of Tours, 

St. John Climacus, 

Forlunatus. 



Heretics. 



Incorruptiblists, 
Phantaslasts, 
Themlstians, 
Tritheites. 



PRINCIPAL COUNCILS:* 



Agde, 
Orleans (I), 
Tarragona, 
Gironne, 
Epona, 
Lyons (I). 
Lerida, 
Valentia, 
Aries (IV), 



506 Carthage, 
511 Vaison, 

516 Toledo (II), 

517 Orleans (II), 
517 Auvergne, 
517 Orleans (III), 
524 Barcelona, 
524 Orleans (IV), 
524 



525 Orleans (V), 549 

529 Constantinople, (5th 

533 Gen.), 553 

533 Paris (III), 557 

535 Braga (I), 563 

538 Lyons (II), 567 

540 Tours (II), 567 

541 Lugo, 569 



Braga (II), 
Mascon (I), 
Mascon (II), 
Auxerre. 
Toledo (III), 
Narbonna, 
Saragossa (II), 
Seville (I), 



572 
583 
585 
585 
589 
589 
592 
599 



SEVENTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 




Eastern Emperors. 


Eccl. Writers. 


Heretics 


Date of Electia 


n. 


Date of Death. 








Sabinian, 


604 


Mauritius 


602 




Mohammed. 


Boniface III, 


607 


Phocas, 


610 


Anastasius Sinaita, 


Monothelites. 


Boniface IV, 


608 


Heraclius, 


641 


John Moschus. 


Paullclans. 


St. Deusdedit, 


615 


Constantine, 


641 


St. Isidore of Seville, 




Boniface V, 


618 


Constans II, 


668 


Sophronius, 




Honorlus I, 


625 


Constantine (Pog.),685 


St: Maximus (abbot), 




Severinus, 


640 


Justinian II. (dep.), 695 


St. Hildephonse, 




John IV, 


640 


Leontius, 


698 


St. Julian of Toledo. 




Theodore I, 


642 






Marculphus. 




St. Martin I, 


649 






Theodor? of Canter- 




St. Eugenius I. 


654 






bury. 




Vitalian. 


657 






Adamnan. 




Deusdedit II, 


672 










Donus I, 


676 










St. Agatho, 


678 










St. Leo II. 


682 










St. Benedict II, 


684 










John V, 


685 










Conon. 


686 










St. Sergius I, 


687 











PRINCIPAL COUNCILS 



Fails (V). 
Seville (II), 
Rhelms, 
Toledo (IV), 
Toledo (V), 
Toledo (VI), 
Toledo (VII), 



614 Chalons 
619 (sur Saone), 
625 Toledo (VIII) 
634 Toledo (IX), 

636 Toledo (X), 

637 Nantes, 
647 Autun, 



Hertford. 673 Toledo (XIV), 684 

650 Toledo (XI), 675 Toledo (XV), 688 

653 Braga (IV), 675 Saragossa (III), 691 

655 Constantinople (6th In Trullo, (Qulnl- 



656 Gen.), 
656 Toledo (XII). 
670 Toledo (XIII), 



sext), 

681 Toledo (XVI), 

683 Toledo (XVII). 



692 
693 
694 



* The Councils now become too numerous to be all noticed in a compendium. 
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EIGHTH CENTURY. 



Popes 
Date of Election. 



Eastern Emperors 
Date of heath. 



701 
705 
70S 
70S 
715 
731 
741 



John VI. 
John VII. 
Sisinnlns, 
Constantino, 
St. Oregon- II. 
Gregory III, 
St. Zaeehary, 
Stephen II (often not 
■counted, as he died be- 
fore consecration), 752 
Stephen III, 752 

St. Paul I. 757 

Stephen IV, 7G3 

Adrian I, 772 

St. Leo III, 795 



Apsiinariis, 
JuMinian II, 
Philippk'iis. 
Anastastns 11. 
Leo the Isaurinn 
Constnntiue 

nvnius 
Leo IV, 
Coustantine VI, 



705 
711 
713 



Revival of ^Ycv,tcrn 
Empire. 

Charlemagne pro- 
claimed emperor by 
Pope St. Leo III, Dec. 
25, 7'J9, but as the 
year was then count- 
ed from Christmas, 
this event is generally 
placed in 800. 



Eccl. Writers. 

St. Aldhclm, 

Veil. Kede 

St. John Damascene, 

Alenin, 
7Ji; St. Panlinus of 
741 A qui lata, 
Copro- Ktherius, 
775 Meatus, 
7ko I'iinl (deacon), 
797 Theophanes, 

Ambrose Autptrtus, 



Heretics. 
Iconoclasts, 
AdclW>rt & Clement. 
Fllpand of Toledo, 
and Felix of L'rgeL 



PRINCIPAL COUNCILS: 

Germanic, held ac- Lestines, 744 Verueuil, 755 Constantinople, (7th. 

cording to some, at Soissons, 745 Compiesne. 757 Gen.) 787 

Ratisbon ; according Cloveshoe 747 Bavarian, at Dlngol- Frankfort, 794 

to others, at Augs- Verberie, 753 vinga. 771 Frluli, 791 

burg, 742 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Middle Ages. 

So wide-spread is the notion that the Middle Ages furnish 
no material for admiration, that their very name appears 
to be synonymous with all that is dark, cruel, and contempt- 
ible. The nineteenth century is pre-eminently well pleased 
with itself ; the eighteenth — that is, the philosophasters who 
gave it its tone —vaunted that period as the bright one ; the 
seventeenth and sixteenth complacently smiled at the pros- 
pect of an era of prosperity, universal and nearly unalloyed, 
finally opening to humanity. There were, undoubtedly, 
many and crying evils in the Middle Ages, especially in 
their first period — the Church had not yet eutirely subdued 
our barbarian ancestors, and thoroughly assimilated them 
to her civilization. During the Golden Age of Lho X., men 
certainly had some reason for complacency with their time, 
and then, says Cantu, " came the Reformation, to increase 
the contempt for the Middle Ages. ... all their institutions 

were regarded as so much ignorance and superstition 

Then came the philosophy of the last century, proposing to 
itself the demolition of the civil and religious hierarchies. 
.... Both of these had been cradled and nourished by the 
Middle Ages ; hence to combat that period appeared to be 
liberty, and to show one's self an open enemy, not only to 
Catholicism, but to Christianity, was regarded as free- 
thinking" (1). Even among Catholics, we find many who 
look with distrust upon this eminently Catholic period, for 
the poison distilled by the Reformers, and by the infidel or 

(1) €antc ; Universal History, 9th ltal. ed., Turin, 186a., B. 8, Preliminary Discourse. 
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semi-infidel historians of the last century, has been eagerly 
imbibed by many who are deceived by the speciousness of 
its disguise, and by the ignorant, who know not of the 
existence of an antidote. There is a certain charm, for 
many, about Voltaire, even when he says that an inquiry 
into the Middle Ages produces contempt (1) ; about Gibbon, 
when, overcome by his admiration for Pagan Rome, he feigns 
to lament the corruption of the ensuing centuries (2) ; about 
Montesquieu, when he calls ''nearly all the medieval laws 
barbarous " (3) ; about Botta, finding fault with that miser- 
able time, when society "was regulated by the threats and 
promises of a future life." "We are not at all disgusted with 
the nineteenth century, nor do we consider the Middle 
Ages in every respect enviable. "Far from us the wish to pine 
away in useless regret, and to wear out our e} T es weeping over 
the tomb of nations whose inheritors we are. Far from us 
the thought of bringing back times which have forever fled. 
We know that the Son of God died upon the cross to save 
mankind, not during five or six centuries, but for the world's 

entire duration We regret not, therefore, however we 

may admire, any human institutions which have flourished, 
according to the lot of everything that is human ; but we 
bitterly regret the soul, the divine spirit, which animated 
them, and which is no longer to be found in the institutions 
that have replaced them." (4). 

The remark of De Maistre, that for the last three centuries, 
history has been a permanent conspiracy against truth, is 
now not quite so true as when he made it. That deliberate 
conspiracy of the enemies of Catholicism has no longer any 
effect, unless on the minds of the ignorant or the superfi- 
cially informed. The labors of the Protestants, Eanke, 
Voigt, and Hurter, have changed, to some extpnt, the current 
of Protestant thought, wherever it has been un allied with 
ignorance or wilful blindness. What Eanke, in spite of 
himself (5), succeeded in partially doing for the Papacy of 

(1) Essmi on the Morals and Spirit of Nations*, e. 33. . 

(2) Decline and Fall of the Human Empire, pamai. (3) Spirit of Laws. 

(4) Montalembkrt, Life, of St. Elizabeth a! Hit htja n/, in Introduction. 

(5) Saint-Cheron, in his preface 1o his second Fiench edition of Runfce's work, says that 
the German author was not a little disappointed on seeing the preference accorded to his 
book by the Catholic public, and " at. it;; having become an active organ of a propaganda in 
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the sixteen tli and seventeenth centuries, Yoigt did more 
fully for the Popes of the eleventh, and Hurter almost 
entirely did for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
shelves of Catholic libraries hud been always loaded with 
triumphant refutations of Protestant and infidel calumnies 
against the ages of faith ; every Catholic scholar had been 
well conversant with such works ; but the great mass of 
those outside the fold were in Cimmerian darkness as to 
the true significance of those ages. We could not have 
expected the prejudices of our dissenting friends to permit 
of their studying the pages of authors like Cantu, Chris- 
tophe, Semichon ; but Providence ordained that they should 
be romewhat enlightened by some of their own brethren. 
However, the impression remains among the masses, to 
some extent among Catholics as well as among Protestants 
and infidels, that there is but little for men to learn from 
the Middle Ages ; that they were, pre-eminently, ages of 
barbarism, of ignorance, and of superstition. 

There are two kinds of barbarism, remarks Condillac: 
one which precedes enlightened periods, and another which 
follows them. And, well adds Benjamin Constant, the first, 
if compared with the second, is a desirable condition. 
Deeply hostile to the ages of Catholic unity, to that period 
to which they would fain ascribe the adulteration of prim- 
itive Christianity, heterodox polemics have not adverted to 
the ungraciousness of an accusation of barbarism formu- 
lated against the Middle Ages by men who regard as 
enlightened the times which produced Henry VIII., Eliza- 
beth. Cromwell, in England ; which tolerated the civil wars 
of the sixteenth century in France ; which have witnessed 
the modern wars of succession, and more than one Reign of 
Terror. And whence came the quota of cruelty, destruc- 
tiveness, and injustice, which many complacent moderns 
regard as characteristic of the Middle Ages? From the 
Catholic clergy, reply the ignorant and malignant, who 
ignore the innate barbarism of the Northern hordes and 
the posterior civilization of these by the same Catholic 

favor of 'he misunderstood authority of the heads of our holy Church . . . iu spite of him, the 
divine face, which he tried to leave in shadow, has been illumined by the splendorof truth." 
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clergy. The fact is also ignored that, while nearly every 
ruin on European soil was made such by the Pagan invaders, 
or by the heretics of the sixteenth century, or by the 
impious of the eighteenth ; nearly all the miracles of archi- 
tectural skill and beauty now admired in Europe are the 
work of the Middle Ages, conceptions of Catholic minds, 
and results of Catholic generosity. We are frequently told 
that the Middle Ages were distinguished for oppression of 
the individual ; but in those days originated the political 
constitutions of modern nations (1). 

As for the barbarism so justly lamented when aud where 
it did exist, blind injustice alone can ascribe it to the 
Catholic clergy, for they were always the first victims of 
the barbarians ; their churches, libraries, and monasteries 
were sacked and burnt, the priests and monks often ruth- 
lessly massacred. And how ungrateful is this charge, since 
it was this same Catholic clergy who transformed the 
devastating beasts into men and Christians, who repaired 
the damage inflicted, and preserved all of civilization that 
they themselves had not created. 

(1) " I say nothing about the Canon Law, which was an immense advance in mercy and 
equity, and in which brute force was first opposed by discussion, baronial caprice by written 
law ; in which, for the first time, ail were declared equal before the law. But how great as 
legislators were Charlemagne, Alfred of Eugland, St. Stephen of Hungary, St. Louis of 
France, and a few of the German emperors? Then England wrote her Charta, imperfect, 
yes, but not yet excelled or equalled, and which, although founded on feudalism, so well 
guarantees personal and real liberty. Then the commercial republics of Italy compiled a 
maritime code which is still in force. Then the various Communes provided themselves 
with statutes, which appear curious only to those who know nothing of those times and 
places- Then the republics of Germany, of Switzerland, and of Italy experimented with 
every kind of political regime, trying constitutions not at all academical— constitutions 
adopted, not because they were English or Spanish, but because they were opportune, 
peculiar, historical. Then the middle class, showing the best indication of strength — 
growth, caused by resistance— penetrated into the monarchy, giving to it life, force, and 
glory ; and although the present and futnre importance of this class was not understood, it 
became the people, the nation, the sovereign. Observe the Congress of Pontida, or the 
Peace of Constance, or the nocturnal meetings under the oak of Truns or in the meadows 
of Rutli, where simple-minded men swear, in the name of that God who created both serf 
and noble, to maintain their customs and their country's freedom 1 Observe those Synods, 
in which religion makes herself guardian of the rights of man. Observe the people at the 
witena-gemot of England, at the French Champs de Mai, at the diets of Roncaglia, or at 
that of Lamego, where a new nation draws up the constitution of Portugal— more liberal 
than many modern ones— with a throne surrounded by a nobility not derived from conquest, 
not founded on possessions or bought with money, but conferred on those who have been 
loyal to Church and country, valorous in freeing the latter from the foreigner. And these 
laws were confirmed because thev were good and jutst, conditions ignored by the ancient 
jurists, and forgotten by many modern ones." Cantu ; loc. eit.—We learn from Tacitus 
(Customs of the Germans) that the ancient Germans met in parliament on certain days, 
in the open fields. Fredegarius (y- 776) informs us that the Franks continued the custom in 
the assemblies called of the Campi Martii, and afterwards of the Campi Mail. Landolph 
the Younger (c. 9 and 31) says that the archbishops of Milan met their vassals in similar 
diets. For such assemblies the Holy Roman emperors, as kings of Italy, chose the plains 
of Roncaglia, between the Po and the Nura, about three miles from Piacenza. According 
to Arnolphus (H. R. Empire, v. IV., b. 3, c 4.) Henry II. met the first diet in 1047. The 
Acts of the parliament held at Roncaglia under Barbarossa are found in Pertz's Hist. 
Monuments of Germany, v. II.; Hanover, i837.— Tosti ; History of the Lombard League, 
b. II., note A ; Montecassino, 1848. 
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Until comparatively late clays, few historians seem to 
have regarded the Middle Ages as worthy of serious inves- 
tigation. According to many of these — generally successful 
— formers of public opinion, even the land of Dante and 
Petrarch was buried in ignorance the most dense, until the 
fall of Constantinople caused Grecian scholars to claim her 
hospitality ; " not a painter had flourished before Cimabue, 
and no artist merited notice until the favor of some prince 
created Michael Angelo and Kaphael ; the Italians had lost 
even the remembrance of their ancient laws, until, dtiriug 
some devastation, a copy of the Pandects was tinearthed ; 
only a capricious jargon was written and spoken until the 
present Italian language was improvised, and — like armed 
Minerva from the brain of Jove — issued forth, wonderful 
virgin, to influence the entire universe." (1). But with 
the indefatigable labors of cardinal Baronio, who, from the 
monuments of the Vatican, methodically and lucidly ex- 
tended the Annals of the Church (and precisely therefore, of 
what was then the civilized world), new light was shed upon 
the intellectual condition of the Middle Ages (2). Much 
more knowledge was contributed by Muratori (3), a dili- 
gent and critical annalist to whom, more than to all other 

(1) Caxtp; Inc. cit.— 

— Hallam, although not addicted to criticism or to investigation of origina: sources of 
history, because he regarded such labors as " not incumbent on a compiler," ^View of the 
State <>f Europe durinu the Middle Ayes, chap, i., note 1), nevertheless hit upon truth 
when he said: " Italy supplied the fire from which other nations, in this first, as afterwards 
in the second era of the revival of letters, lighted their own torches. Lanfranc, Auselra, 
Peter Lombard, the founder of systematic theology in the twelfth century, Irnerius, the 
restorer of jurisprudence, Gratian, the author of the first compilation of Canon Law' the 
School of Salerno, that guided medical urt in all countries, the first dictionaries of the Latin 
tongue, the first treatise on Algebra, the first great work that makes au epoch in Anatomy 
are as truly and exclusively the boast of Italy, as the restoration of Greek literature and of 
classical taste in the fifteenth century."— Introduction to the Literature of Kurnne in the 
loth, 16th, and 17th Centuries, vol. i., c. 3. 

(2) Annate of the Church, from the Birth of Chriat to the year 1198, Rome. 1588— 1007 
12 vols. In fol. These Annals have been continued by, 1st, the Polish Dominican Bzovius 
(Rome, 1616), and augmented (Cologne 1621—1640), down to 1572 ; 2d. by Spondanus 
bishop of Pamiers (Paris, 1640) ; 3d, by Oderico Rinnldi, Oratorian, 7 vols. fol. (Rome, 1646 
—1663), from 1198, where Baronio ended, down to 1566 ; 4th, by Laderchius. 3 vols, fol 
(Rome, 1723— 1737); 5th, by Augustine Theiner, Oratorian, prefect of the Vatican Archives 
8 vols. fol. (Rome, 1856^, from 1572 to our days. Batonio does not always distinguish 
apocryphal from authentic documents, and he not seldom u«es Greek versions of dubious 
sincerity— faults rather of his age than his own ; but with the aid of the corrections by the 
Franciscan. Pagl, by Mansi (Cong. Mother of God), and by the Protestnut Casaubon, his 
work is invaluable. 

(3) Annals of Italy, from the birth of Christ to 1750, Milan, 18 vols, 8vo. 1753-56 — 
Writers on Italian Matters, from 500 to 1500, 28 vols, fol-, Milan. 1723-51. The expense 
of this publication was defrayed by sixteen Italian gentlemen, who each contributed 4000 
scudi.— Italian Antiquities of the Middle Aae, from the fall of the Roman Empire until 
1500, Milan. 6 vols. fol. 1733— 43. — Kstensian Antiquities, Modena, 1717— 40, 2 vols, fol 
When it is remembered that Muratori edited over fifty folio volumes, nearly fifty quartos! 
and innumerable octavos and duodecimos, it seems strauge that more inexactnesses do not 
occur. 
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writers, modern historians must refer. Tirabosclii (1), 
Scipio Maffei (2), Du Cange (3), Tillemont (4), Pertz (5), Leo 
(6), J. Moeller (7), may be consulted with profit. As for 
English historians of the Middle Ages, several are preten- 
tious, few recommendable. Robertson (8) is carried away 
by his contempt for this period, and, to use the words of 
Cantu, " infatuated with the present liberties of his country, 
he calumniates the time when the edifice was not complete, 
forgetting that just then its foundation was laid, and its 
grandeur prepared." " Hume," says the same judicious and 
impartial critic, " in order to flatter the Encyclopedists, 
then the dispensers of fame, too often adopts the weapons 
of contempt and ridicule, capital enemies of reflection ; and, 
sceptical of generosity, understands liberty only under 
certain appearances. Endowed with reason, but with no 
imagination ; a sceptic in history as in philosophy ; evi- 
dently and unfortunately partial ; he entirely misunderstands 
the Anglo-Saxon period, regarding the English constitu- 
tion as already formed at the birth of the nation. Of what 
assistance can he be, therefore, in an endeavor to become 
acquainted with foreign peoples"? Hallam has eyes for 
governments, never for peoples ; hence, while he follows the 
development of a constitution, he disconnects it from the 
sources of its origin. Gibbon, most renowned of English 
historians, " regarded," says Cantu, " with veneration by 
his school, and respected even by his opponents, is vastly 
erudite, shows great sagacity in discovering new sources, 
artfully groups facts and interprets intentions. What book, 
therefore, can flatter to a greater extent the convenient 
propensity to agree with an author ? But reflecting readers 
perceive in his writings a continuous diatribe, inspired by 
the simultaneous prejudices of a Jew, a heretic, and a 
'philosopher' — a diatribe permeated by two ideas, admira- 

(1) History of Italian Literature (2) History of Verona. 

(3) In his Glossary, and especially in his Notes to the text of Anna Comnena in the 
Writers of Byzantine History (Paris, 1640— 50), printed at the Louvre by order of Louis 
XIV. 

(4) History of the Emperors. 

(5) Historical Monuments of Germany, from 500 to 1500, Hanover, 1826. 

(6) History of the Middle ^(1830). 

(7) Manual of the History of the Middle Age, from the Fall of the Western Empire 
until the Death of Charlemagne (Paris, 1837). 

(8) Introduction to the Life of Cliarlc* V. 
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tion of Roman greatness and hatred for all religion." (1). 
It is false that the Middle Ages were pre-eminently times 
of ignorance ; that, as some have not hesitated to say, men 
had lost the faculty uf reasoning. In this epoch flourished 
Abelard, Dante, Albert the Great, Thomas of Aquiu. It is 
true that the hunting and soldiering barbarians at first dis- 
dained the peaceful triumphs of letters, and regarded the 
fine arts as a disgraceful inheritance of the people they had 
conquered ; that, for a time, even the olden subjects — of 
tli ti secular order — of Rome lost taste for the sublime and 
the beautiful. But then science found a friend in the sanc- 
tuary and in the cloister: and the clergy preserved, as a 
sacred deposit, the traditions of literature and art. As for 
moral science, have modern times surpassed Anselm, Lan- 
franc, Peter Damian, or Peter Lombard V As for practical 
science, do we know much more than did our medieval 
ancestors ? We will mention a few of the improvements 
and inventions which we owe to these compassionated men. 
I. The paper on which we write (linen) is, according to 
Hallam, an invention of the year 1100 (2) ; cotton paper 
was certainly used in Italy in the tenth century, n. The 
art of printing, or rather the press, was invented in 1436, 
either by Lawrence Coster, a chaplain in the Cathedral of 
Harlem, and a xylograph printer, or by the artisan Gens- 
fleisch, called Guttenberg (3) ; but printing by hand was 
done in the tenth century, in. That music may be now 
called a science is due to Guido of Arezzo, an Italian monk, 
who, in 1121, determined the scale, hitherto uncertain. 

(1) Abp. Martin Spalding, in his valuable Lecture on Literature and the Arts in the 
Middle Ages, regards Hallam and Maltland as superior to all other English writers on 
this period, bnt he well remarks that, compared with the labors of Muratorl and Tiraboschi, 
" their works, learned and excellent as they are in many respects, are but pigmies." 
Miscellanea, vol. ].,c. 4. 

(2) Casiri, drawing up a Catalogue of the Escnrial Library, says that most of Us Mss. 
are of rag-paper, calling them chartaceos, in contradistinction to the membranous and 
cotton ones. At No- 787, he cites the Aphorism* of Hippocrates, CYxfer an. Chr. 1100, 
chartaceus, and does not deem it remarkable- Peter of Cluny, in a treatise against the 
Jews, speaks of books made from the shreds of old cloths. 

(3) The Abbe" Le Noir, in his adaptation of Bergier's l/ict ionary, analyzes the known facts 
concerning this invention, and thus concludes : " Coster, we believe, invented and first 
employed movable types. Guttenherg came across Coster's plans, perfected them, and 
with invincible patience endeavored to execute them on a grand scale. Rut, constantly 
needing funds, he was compelled to put himself in the hands of an adroit banker, Faust, 
who played upon him the trick he himself had practised on Coster, appropriated the Inven- 
tion, and gathered the profits."— The Chronicle* of Fdtre say that Panfllo Castaldi, a 
humanist of that city, taught his disciple Faust, In 1430. the use of movable types. Stere- 
otyping, now the perfection of printing, was known and practised by Coster, thoujjh he 
knew not, of course, any way of casting the plates. 
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His solmisation, or the use of the ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, was 
signified by means of the words of the first verses of the 
Vesper Hymn for the feast of the Baptist (1). Ughelli, in 
his Sacred Italy, proves that, in the ninth century, the 
Italians used pneumatic organs. IV. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the mariners of Amalfi first applied the knowledge 
of the loadstone to navigation, inventing the - mariner's 
compass, thus enabling subsequent Italian navigators to 
prosecute geographical discovery, v. It is amusing to 
learn that in those days of alleged ignorance, and hence 
carelessness of study, one of the most important aids to 
study should have been invented. To enable persons of 
defective eyesight to read, the ancients used a sphere filled 
with water, but about 1285 a Pisan monk, named Salvino 
d'Armato, invented spectacles. In a sermon preached in 
Florence, Feb. 23, 1305, the famous friar Giordano di 
Eivalta said : '• Only twenty years ago were spectacles 
invented ; I knew and conversed with the inventor." vi. 
By a people's language we can surely judge of their refine- 
ment and their intellectual calibre. Now it was in these 
despised Middle Ages that were formed and perfected the 
languages of modern Europe. Humboldt may have erred 
when he judged that grammatical forms are not the fruit of 
the progress made by a nation in analysis of thought, but 
he rightly admitted that these forms " are results of the 
manner in which a nation considers and treats its lan- 
guage." (2). And we are asked to believe that the densest 
ignorance and the grossest sentiments were the portion of 
the times which produced the sweet and philosophic 
Italinn, the majestic Spanish, the graceful French, and the 
forcible English and German tongues (3). VII. Have 
modern times rivalled the Middle Ages in architectural 

(1) Ut queant laxls, Kesonare flbris, ilfira gestorum. Famuli tuorum. Solve polluti, 
Labii reatuin, Sancte Joannes ! 

(2) Letter* oji the Nature of Grammatical Form"- Paris, 1827, p. 15. 

(3) "The Latin language began to decline even In the flrst century of our era, and its 
decay corresponded to that of the Roman empire and of Roman civilization. With the 
Irruption of the barbarians, the corruption became so extensive that the old organism 
perished, anil the relics could not be termed a new language. Christianity took hold of 
this raw material, placed therein the embryonic principles of new organizations, and fecun- 
dated them with the hieratic word, performing the two duties symbolized by the oriental 
myths of the cosmic ees and androgynism. Thus the modern idioms were born from the 
material of the old, informed and organized by the religious idea and by the sacer- 
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skill and taste ? With the exception of St. Peter's at Rome 
— itself a result of the spirit of that despised period—all 
the most magnificent structures of Europe, all the real 
triumphs of architecture, are of medieval conception and 
execution. Glass windows, too, introduced only in the 
fourth century, commenced to present beautiful colors in 
the early Middle Age ; and in the twelfth century the 
Church began, by means of those wonderful window- 
pictures, to reach the hearts and intellects of such of her 
children as, perchance, were not penetrated by the words 
of her preachers. VIII. The system of banking, with its 
convenient bills of exchange, was. originated by the Italians 
in the twelfth century, ix. In the year 650, wind-mills were 
invented ; in 657, organs ; the Greek fire in 670 ; carpet- 
weaving in 720 ; clocks in 760 ; in 790, the Arabic numerals 
were introduced ; in 1130, the silk-worm was first cultivated 
in Europe : in 1278, gunpowder was invented : engravino 
in 1410 ; oil-painting in 1415. (1). 

Jotal word. At first each of these idioms was a mere dialect, that is, a vulgar speech rude 
ignoble, private, unfit for public use and for writing, not yet possessed of a life of its own' 
independent of the ancient mother's. And just as the fetus becomes a man, the human 
animal an infant, coming out into the light and entirely separating from the maternal 
body, so a din lcet is transformed into an illustrious language, fit to signify ideal things 
tnrough the work of noble writers who divert it from popular usage, and introduce it 
into the forum, the temple, the schools, and into the conversation of the learned— who 
develop its scientific and aesthetic powers, and who give it a being entirely distinct from its 
progenitrix. The first of modern dialects to run this course was the Tuscan, or to speak 
correctly, the Florentine, which afterwards became the uoble language of Italy just as the 
Castilian and the Picard became the national idioms of Spain and of France The Tuscan 
was already conceived before 1200, when Folcacchiero and Ciullo d'Alcamo dictated their 
rude sonnets; it was born with Dante, who first initiated the speech of the Arno into the 
public life of civilization and of learning, and rendered it, so far as literature is concerned 
not only Italian, but European." gioberti ; Civil and Moral Primacu of the Italians 
Capolago, 134(3, vol. ii., p. 275. 

(1). As an evidence of the intellectual decadence of the Middle Ages, it is alleged that 
then the science of crticism was unknown. To this Cantu replies : "I do not hesitate to 
assert that, of all the questions agitated since that time, perhaps not one was not raised 
during that period. Although the ag ■ of Leo X. believed Anniusof Viterbo (a Chsitterton 
of the loth century) and that of the Encyclopedia in Ossian, the eleventh century ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the False Decretals (of Isidore Mercator). King Liutprand and 
Bishop Agobard condemned trials by comhat and the ordeals by Are and water, although 
these were upheld by prejudice, custom, and law; they also ridiculed the belief that witches 
produced tempests. The monk Virgilius (Ferghll) and John of Salisbury taught the correct 
mundane system apd the existence of antipodes. Even in those days, both the spiritual and 
temporal rule of the Pope were attacked and defended ; then war was made, by argument 
and by ndicnle, on the abuses of monachisin and on false piety ; then were weighed the 
prerogatives of kings, aDd their titles to power ; then were laid the foundations of civil 
order in such a manner as to produce the only constitutions which have long endured 
Every system, dogma, and rite, found champions and opponents; and the political heresies 
of Arnold of Brescia and of Friar Dolcino, the philosophical ones of Origen and of Abflsird 
the religious ones of Photius and of the Albieenses. left nothing new for Luther and 
? oc il us „ t .°u Pron< ?!J nce l : And "hat if we reflect that these rude ancestors of ours civil- 
ized half the world ; that, by the translation of the Bible, modern languages were formed • 
that hymns were composed which have been sung by the most refined ceuturics; that 
entire nations were withdrawn from licentious and ferocious superstition? Undoubted- 
ly, much was wanting; but deny, if you can, to Alexander the title of consummate 
^^ ra «\V eca f USe l ! e / v ° uld D0 <: nave b een able to conquer at Leipslc or to reduce Antwerp, 
or the title of poet to Homer because be was ignorant of geography and astronomy." (lo£ 
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A very efficient reason for that aversion to the Middle 
Ages, which we may observe in most hetv-rodox writers and 
in all devotees of materialism, is the fact that those days 
formed the golden period of monasticism — a system which 
is as much a part of the history of the human mind, as it 
is of ecclesiastical history, and which must necessarily find 
an enemy in the spirit of the world. Of eastern'birth, and 
at first unacceptable to the westerns, the influence of St. 
Athanasius — who had studied its spirit during his exile — 
introduced it to Borne, and in less than two centuries it was 
spread throughout the empire. With the sixth century 
came the great monastic legislators, SS. Benedict and Col- 
umbanus ; and new rules, providing every constituent of 
wise government, enabled the monks to survive the influence 
of barbarism to become the refuge of viitne and enlighten- 
ment. With the twelfth century, the world beheld an alli- 
ance hitherto deemed impossible — that of the religious state 
with the military profession. The genius of the age en- 
abled the soldier to sanctify his valor, directing" it against 
the enemies of the faith, and observing the monastic vows 
amid the duties and hardships of the field. The knights of 
St. John — afterwards styled of Bhodes, and finally of Malta ; 
the Templars — in time degraded, but for a long period a 
glory of Christendom ; the Teutonic Order — at first devoted 
to the care of the sick poor, but soon taking arms for the 
defence of Palestine and for the civilization of Northern 
Germany (1) ; the knights of St. Lazarus, of Calatrava, of 

fl). During the pontificate of Innocent III. (1198—1216), Christian, a Cistercian monk, 
had introduced Christianity into Prussia, and was made bishop of that region, on his visit 
to the Holy See, in 1214. Returning, he found his converts relapsed into idolatry, and at 
war with the Christians of Culm, having already destroyed over two hundred and fifty 
churches. Christian preached a crusade, and erected the citadel of Culm, finally compelling 
the Prussians to abandon idolatry. A new revolt of the barbarians prompted the bishop to 
institute the Military Order of Christ: but in 1224 the knights, five only excepted, were 
killed in battle. Christian then persuaded Conrad, duke of Mazovia, to implore the aid of 
the Teutonic knights ; this prince ceded to the Order all the lands it could subdue. In fifty 
years Prussia, Lithuania, and Pomerania were conquered. " The vow of obedience ob- 
served by these soldier-friars," says Cantu, " produced in them a discipl ne unknown to 
other governments, their wills being bound by honor and by religion, Into this sovereign 
Order "the reigning families of Germany proudly enrolled their sons ; in Prussia kings and 
princes served an apprenticeship to arms ; respect gave strength to the Order, which soon 
reached the height of power, but afterwards fell into debauchery and tyranny." The last 
grand-master of the Teutonic knights, Albert of Brandenburg, yielded to the temptation of 
LutluT to convert his power into a secular principality -a temptation which another Albert 
of Brandenburg, his kinsman and archbishop of Maintzand Magdeburg, had resisted (Eptet- 
Luth. in Cochlaeus, y. 152(5). He appropriated nearly all the property of the Order, united 
himself to the Princess Dorothy of Holstein, and divided Prussia with Poland, becoming 
tributary to the latter for the portion reserved to himself —thus founding the present king- 
dom of Prussia. Protestant writers And fault with the means taken by the Teutonic knights 
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St. James, of Alcantara, and many other associations, were 
probably the most eilicient of all the human means used by 
the lloumn Pontiffs in their struggle to preserve European 
civilization. With the thirteenth century came the Men- 
dicant Orders, devoted to the combat against the errors and 
vices of the Albigenses and other innovators of the period. 
Since wealth had caused the discredit of many of the olden 
religious, SS. Francis and Dominick prohibited every kind 
of property, even in common, to their disciples ; and al- 
though this severity lasted but a short time, these friars 
obtained and preserved, by their general virtue and zeal, 
the esteem of Church and State. What service did these 
religious render society ? In the first place, agriculture, 
which m;iy be styled the first of arts and the source of all 
real wealth, grew to be respected by our ancestors, because 
of the example of the monks. Fleury. speaking of the 
work of the monks in Germany, says : " ihey were useful 
in the temporal order, owing to the labor of their hands. 
Thev levelled the vast forests which covered the land. By 
their industry and their wise management the earth was 
cultivated ; the inhabitants multiplied ; the monasteries 
produced great cities, and their dependencies became con- 
siderable provinces. What were once the new Corbie and 
Bremen, now two great towns ? What were Fritzlar, Herfeld, 
cities of Thuringia? Before the monks, what were Saltz- 
bnrg, Frisengen, Echstadt, episcopal cities of Bavaria? 
Where were St. Gall and Kempten in Switzerland, where 
were such towns as St. Gall ? Where so many other cities of 
Germany ? " (1). Secondly, the monks aided the poor and the 
oppressed. " For a long time," says Voltaire (2), " it was a con- 
to convert the idolatrous Prussians. Bergier thus replies : " It is falsely supposed thatjhe 
crusades and military operations of the knights were primarily designed for the conversion 
of the intldels. Their object was to defend Christians against the attacks, insults, and 
violence of idolaters; to prevent the irruptions of these, and to repress their brigandage. 
Where was the crime ? Christianity and the natural law both prohibit private violence, but 
they do not prohibit nations from opposing force with force. Whether the warriors lie 
knitrhts or soldiers, volunteers or mercenaries, religions or seculars, the question is whether 
or not Christianity condemns the use of arms in evi rv case. The knights never became 
preachers, and the missionaries were never armed. The barbarians were ferocious beasts, 
who by force were first to be made men. before any thought could be entertained of Chris- 
tianizing tbem : the former task was for the knights, the latter for the missionaries. It Is 
said that these means were calculated rather to disgust than to convert the barbarians, tint 
the fact is that they were converted, and that the entire North became and is Christian . . 
..It is one thing to patiently suffer persecution at the hands of one's government, another 
to allow one's self to be killed by foreign barbarians, practising brigandage against the 
law of nations. 
(U Discourse Hi., no. 22. (2) Spirit and Customs of Nations, v. ill. 
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solation for the human race that these refuges were open to 
those who wished to escape Gothic and Vandal tyranny." 
Thirdly, the monks cultivated letters. Outside the monasteries 
few persons, in the early Middle Age, knew how to write ; but 
within these walls patient laborers were constantly at work 
transcribing and perpetuating such monuments of intellect as 
the barbarians had spared. " I declare," wrote Cassiodorus to 
his monks of Viviers, " that of all bodily labors, the copying 
of books is the most to my taste." Without this labor, and 
without that jealous love of their libraries which caused 
the monks to say that '* a cloister without a library is like 
a citadel without weapons," we would to-day possess not 
one monument of ancient lore. And what praise is not due 
to the schools of the monasteries ? In these schools were 
taught, generally gratuitously, not only sacred science, but 
rhetoric, dialectics, astronomy, grammar, and music. His- 
tory, especially, owes everything to the monks, who not only 
preserved all records of the far past, but minutely recorded 
the events of their own day. In all the great monasteries, an 
exact and able writer was appointed to keep this record, and 
after mature examination, the Chronicle was handed down 
to posterity. Italy owes all knowledge of her history to 
her innumerable cowled chroniclers ; France is a similiar 
debtor to Ado of Vienne, William of St. Germer, Odoric of 
St. Evroul, both Aimoins, and Hugh of Flavigny ; England 
to Bede, Ingulph, William of Malmesbury, and the two 
Matthews of Westminster and Paris; Germany toRheginoi 
abbot of Prom, Witikind, Lambert of Aschaffenburg. Ditmar, 
and Hermann Contractus (1). In fine, so assiduously did 

(1) " The sciences termed historical have a character very different from that of the 
sciences regarded as pre-eminently exact. The art of materially arranging facts is, for 
them, only a preparation ; these facts, independent of their moral signification, are nothing 

of themselves The documents which pi eserve the souvenirs of humanity have a 

tendency to disappear, because they refer to events not identically renewed, as are the con- 
stant works of nature. This Infinite diversity engenders Immense difficulties of labor ; to 
render history fruitful, there must be a unity of action in the grouping of facts, and a 
unity of opinion in the judgment formed. Subordination of agents in a common direction, 
division of the one task among manv workmen— a division proportioned to the extent of 
the work, are primary conditions for every great historical undertaking. All such enter- 
prises as are very exact and very extensive have been the work of religious bodies. In 
these bodies alone have been found men with a spirit of self-denial sufficient to renounce 

lhe joys of personal fame Here facts speak more eloquently than argument; the 

Revolution, by destroying the Benedictine Order, put an end to the great records of our 
history. Of these works, some, such as Christian Gaul and the Annals o/ the Order of 
St. Benedict, the Letters of the Popes, have not been resumed (they have, since the time 
of Lenormant) : others have been continued by the Institute, but slowly and imperfectly. 
In confiding to the Institute the prosecution of the work of the Benedictines, and providing 
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the monks of the Middle Ages cultivate letters and every 
branch of science, that the slow progress of these, during 
the early portion of that period, can be ascribed only to the 
then existirg political situation of Christendom. Intellect- 
ual culture depends, for brilliant results, on the lot of 
states ; only when government is somewhat settled, do men 
turn to the Muses. Nevertheless, very many of the medieval 
monks would have honored the reigns of Augustus or Pope 
Leo X. Science can show no more devoted or brilliant dis- 
ciples than Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II.), Albert the Great, 
or Roger Bacon. Of the first, the inventor of the wheel and 
weight clock, and the projector of the telescope, D'Alembert 
well said that he who first used the wheels and weights, 
would have invented watches in another age ; and if Ger- 
bert had lived in the time of Archimedes, perhaps he would 
have equalled that mechanician (1). 

Even the early Middle Age could not have been so igno- 
rant as we are asked to believe, since every cathedral, as 
well as nearly every monastery, had its school and library, 
in accordance with canonical enactments. Hallam admits 

generously for its expenses, the State believed all had been done ; despite the flxlty of the 
academies, despite, the often admirable zeal of the members, no equivalent has been found 
for the continuous, persevering, and multiple action of the monks. An equitable discern- 
ment has not guided the choice of editors ; political considerations and momentary interest 
have entered into the task ; and the cousequence has been an unequal mass, an incoherent 
agglomeration of excellent and inferior volumes— and yet, there was a question merely of 
printing manuscripts. What would neve been the result, if the Institute had undertaken the 
composition of great works like those of the Benedictines? I show only the exterior in- 
conveniences of the actual organization of science : I do not push the lantern into its 
innermost recesses. I could have traced a deplorable tableau of the combats of vanity or 

of want against the councils of duty When I see the governing powers occupying 

themselves with the secret vices which attack the intellectual calibre of the country ; when 
I behold an attempt at a new organization, at the base of which there is a little honor, and 
much security tor those who devote themselves to science, then I will admit that great 
historical works can be produced by a lay society." Lknormant, Rdiqirius Association in 
Christian Society, Paris, 1844, § xix. The Benedictines to whose labors Lenormant 
alludes were indeed posterior to the Middle Ages, but the judgments of the author are 
strictly applicable to their medieval predecessors, 
(l) MM. Ives tiuyot and Sigismond Lacroix, in their History of the Proletairc.% one of the 
most bitterly anti-Christinn woi ks of our day, are constrained to speak as follows, concern- 
ing the works of the Middle Ages: " A Benedictine monastery was a barrack for work 
and for prayer. But the time devoted to labor shows the special characteristic of the 
western monasteries. A monastery was an insurance company, and also an industrial and 
agricultural association. Certain works required great enterprise and a great cohesion of 
forces. At that time (the Merovingian period), credit did not exist; shares and stocks 
were unknown But the monks established something similar. There was plenty of land, 
and the elements for its utilization were at hand ; but men feared the desert, the swamp, 
and the forest, for the redemption of these was appirently above human strength. Then 
the monks came, like the American pioneers of our day. They selected a valley, or some 
propitious spot ; they set to work, levelling the trees, draining the swamps, and founded 

an agricultural colony. All this the monks did by association They formed veritable 

industrial societies Among the most celebrated were the Bridge-building Friars 

(Fratres Pontifices), who daringly threw bridges over the torrents throughout Southern 
France. These constructed the Saint-Ksprit bridge across the Rhone." Messrs. Gayot and 
Lacroix describe the vast possessions of the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prds, which had a 
radius of forty leagues around Paris (at the time of Louis le D^bonnaire), and every foot of 
which the monks bad reclaimed from the desert. 
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that " the praise of having originally established schools 
belongs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth century;" 
but — at least, so far as Ireland is concerned— it is certain 
that her schools were celebrated throughout Europe in the 
fifth century. As to the continent, we find the Council of 
Yaison recommending, in 529, the institution of free par- 
ochial schools. To cite only a few of similar decrees, there 
is a canon of the 3d General Council of Constantinople, 680, 
commanding priests to have free schools in all country 
places ; one of a Synod of Orleans, 800, ordering the par- 
ochial clergy " to teach little children with the greatest 
charity, receiving no compensation, unless voluntarily 
offered by the parents ; " one of Mentz, 813, commanding 
parents to send their children " to the schools in the mon- 
asteries, or in the houses of the parish clergy;" one of 
Koine, under Eugenius II, 826, prescribing schools in every 
suitable place. As to higher education, not only was it not 
neglected, but the most celebrated universities were founded 
and perfected in the " dark " ages. Most renowned were the 
Irish school of Bangor (Benchor) — with its thousands of 
scholars ; and the other Irish schools founded at Lindis- 
farne in England : Bobbio in Italy ; Verdun in France ; 
Wiirzburg, Katisbon, Erfurt, Cologne, and Vienna, in 
Germany. The great University of Bologna, an outgrowth 
of the law-school there established by Theodo.sius II., 
became so celebrated under Irnerius (d. 1140), that of 
foreigners alone more than ten thousand thronged its halls 
(1) ; The University of Padua frequently numbered eighteen 
thousand students. Famous also were the Universities of 
Rome, Pavia, Naples, and Perugia; of Paris; of Alcala, 
Salamanca, and Valladolid ; of Oxford and Cambridge ; of 
Vienna, Cologne, Erfurt, and Heidelberg (2). And it must 

(!) The University of Bolo<ma was a corporation of scholars, who were divided into two 
creat " nations " Cisiiiontanes (Italians) and Ultramontanes (foreigners), each having its 
own rector who must have taught law for Ave years, aud have been a student of the Uni- 
versity and could not he a monk. The students elected this rector, and none of the 
pio'fessors had any voice in the assembly, unless they had previously been rectors. In the 
faculty of theology, however, the professors governed. Popes Cxregory IX., Boniface VIII., 
Clement V John XX11-. addressed their Decretals " to the doctors aud scholars of Bologna. 

(2). The thirteenth century was an unfortunate one for letters in Germany. Leibnitz 
says that the tenth was golden, compared with the thirteenth ; Heeren calls it most unfruit- 
ful ; Meiners constantly deplores it; Eichoru designates it as 'wisdom degenerated into 
barbarism." But with 'the fourteenth century came a change. The University of Vienna 
was founded in 1364; that of Ileidelherg in 13SU ; of Erfurt, 1392; of Leipsic, 1409; Wura- 
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be borue in mind that in most of these establishments in- 
struction was gratuitous ; the zeal of Popes, bishops, 
emperors, kings, and other great ones of those times, found 
no more natural outlet than the endowment of these institu- 
tions. The celibacy of the clergy, well remarks Archbishop 
Martin Spalding, did more, perhaps, for this free tuition 
than an}* thing else : '• Clergymen whose income exceeded 
their expenses felt bound b} r the spirit, if not by the letter 
of the Canon Law, to appropriate the surplus to charitable 
purposes, among which the principal was the founding of 
hospitals and schools. The forty-four colleges attached to 
the University of Paris were most of them founded by 
clergymen." (1). 

But we constantly hear that, in the Middle Ages, the 
clergy systematically kept the laity in ignorance ; that even 
the nobilit} r were so uncultivated, that in the public acts of 
those times it is quite common to meet the clause : '• and 
the said lord declares that, because of Ids condition of gentle- 
man, he knows not how to sign (his name)." Charlemagne 
himself, it is said, knew not how to write. But are these 
allegations true? In the early period of the middle ages, 
undoubtedly, ignorance was the lot of the warriors who 
became the progenitors of most of the European nobles ; 
but when these barbarians had become Christians and 
members of civilized society, is it true that they generally 
remained in that ignorance ? The learned Benedictine, 
Cardinal Pitra (2), has proved that in nearly all monas- 
teries there were two kinds of schools — the internal, for the 
youth who wished to become religious ; and the external, 
for the children of the nobility. And do we not know how 

burg, 1410; Rostock, 1419; Louvain, 1425 ; Dola. 14-36 ; Treves. 1454 : Freiburg, 145G; Basel. 
1459; Ingolstadi, 1472; Tubingen and Metz, 1477; Cologne, 1483. "Gerard Groot, '' say.s 
Cantii, "a student of Paris, founded, in 137(5. at Deventer, his native place, an order every 
member of which was bound to help the poor, either by his manual labor or hy teaching 
gratuitously. Veiy soon the order, associating thus the two passions of that day, piety and 
study, taught trades and writing in the monasteries which were called of St. Jerome, or of 
the Good Brethren, or of the Common Life ; and in other places it kept schools of writing 
and of mechanics for poor children. To others it taught Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Fine 
Arts, and even Hebrew. In 1 1.33, it had forty-five houses, three times that number In 
1400; and in 1474 it established a printing-house in Brussels. Thomas a Kempis trans- 
ported the system to St. Agnes, near Zwoll, where were formed the apostles of classic 
literature In' Germany— Maurice, count of Spiegelberg. and Rudolph Langius, afterwards 
prelates : Anthonv Liber, Louis Dringeuberg, Alexander Heglus, and Rudolph Agrlcola." 
Univ. Hist., b. xiil., c. 29. 

(1). -Loc. eft., art. Schools arid Universities in the "Dark Ages." 

<2h In his History of St. Leqer. 
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Abelard's retreat was filled with hundreds of young nobles 
zealous for knowledge ? Vincent of Beauvais (y. 1250) 
writes that " the children of the nobility need to acquire 
expensive learning," and Giles of Romme says that " the 
sons of kings and of great lords must have masters to teach 
them all science, and especially the knowledge of Latin.' 
The nobles could not have despised learning as much as 
they are said to have despised it, when they were so zealous 
in founding schools of learning. At Paris alone, six col- 
leges were founded by noble laymen ; that of Laon, in 1313, 
by Guy of Laon and Kaoul de Presles ; that of Presles, in 
1313, by Raoul de Presles ; that of Boncourt. in 1357, by 
Peter de Flechinel ; that of La Marche, in 1362, by William 
de la Marche and Beuve de Winville ; that of the Grassins, 
by Peter d'Ablon, in 1569 ; and that of the Ave Maria, in 
1336, by John of Hubant. The following remarks of a judi- 
cious critic (1), concerning the too general opinion as to the 
'gnorance of the medieval laity, are worthy of attention : 
" The researches of M. de Beaurepaire concerning public 
instruction in the diocese of Rouen, the History of the 
Schools of 3fontauban from the tenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and several other locai monographs, not to speak of du 
Boulay and de Crevier, show what this assertion is worth. 
If the middle class and the peasants knew nothing, it was 
because they wished not to learn, for the olden France had 
no less than 60.000 schools ; each town had its groupes 
scolaires, as they say in Paris ; each rural parish had its ped- 
agogue, its magister, as they style him in the North. In the 
thirteenth century, all the peasants of Normandy could 
read and write, carried writing materials at their girdles, 
and many of them were no strangers to Latin. The nobles 
were no more hostile to letters than were the peasants ; 
they were associated in the poetical movement of the South 
— as Be^trand de Born, William of Aqnitaine, and Bernard 
of Ventadour bear witness. The first chroniclers who wrote 
in French were nobles (and laymen) — Villehardouin and 
Joinville. In 1337, the scions of the first families followed 

(1). M. Louandre, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Jan. 15, 1877, p. 452. 
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the courses of the university of Orleans. As to the docu- 
ments which they are said to have been unablo to sign, 
' because of their condition of gentlemen,' such papers do 
not exist, aud we defy the paleographers to produce one 
containing the alleged formula. As to another proof of 
mediaeval ignorance, recourse is had to the crosses traced at 
the foot of documents of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and to the absence of signatures in those of the thirteenth ; 
but this pretended proof cannot stand the tests of diplomatic 
science. In those days, acts were not authenticated by 
written names, but by crosses and seals. The most ancient 
royal signatures are of no earlier date than that of Charles 
Y. (d. 1380).'" 

As to the pretended ignorance of Charlemagne, we pre- 
fer more ancient authority than that of Voltaire (1), the 
author of this assertion. Now, in the Acts of the Council of 
Fisme, held in 881, we read that the bishops exhorted Louif. 
III. to imitate '" Charlemagne, who uspc! to place tablets 
under his pillow, that he might take note of whatever came 
to his mind during the night, which would profit the 
Church or conduce to the prosperity of his kingdom." It 
was the celebrated Hincmar who, in the name of the Coun- 
cil, drew up these Acts of Fisme, and he certainly is good 
authority in this matter, for he had passed much of his life 
in the society of Louis the Compliant, a son of Charlemagne. 
But is not the testimony of Eginhard, son-in-law of Charle- 
magne, to be preferred to that of the prelates of Fisme ? 
Sismondi, who admits the extraordinary learning of the 
great emperor, is so impressed by the words of Eginhard, 
that he concludes that this prince acquired his knowledge 
by oral teaching (2). as indeed, owing to the cost of books 
at that time, nearly all students acquired an education. 
We would prefer the authority of the bishops of France, 
headed by Hincmar, to that of Eginhard ; but the two 
testimonies do not conflict. Eginhard writes : " He tried to 
write, and used to keep tablets under the pillows of his 
bed, so that, when time permitted, he could accustom his 

(1) Essay on Custom* in Introduction ; Annals of the Empire. 

(2) History of the French, vol. i., p. 318. Paris. 1821. 
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hand to the forming of letters ; but he had little success in 
a task, difficult in itself, and assumed so late in life." 
Eginhard admits, then, that Charlemagne had some success 
in his endeavors, and we know that he could form his 
monogram ; that, with bis own hand, he transcribed the 
songs which recounted the exploits of ancient kings. "We 
are therefore led to accept the interpretation of Eginhard's 
remark as given by the erudite Lambecius, and since that 
author's time, by the best commentators, that therein there 
is no question of writing in general, but merely of a run- 
ning hand. In fine, Charlemagne could write by means of 
what we style square or printed letters, and few of the 
olden Mss. are written in any other ; he found it difficult 
to write the running hand, and " kept tablets under his pil- 
low, that he might practise," that style of writing ; he could 
write, but he was not a caligrapher. Such is the opinion of 
Michelet (1), of Henri Martin (2), of Guizot (3). Since 
Eginhard is adduced to prove the ignorance of Charle- 
magne, it is well to note what this chronicler, in the same 
chapter, tells us about the emperor's learning. Charle- 
magne spoke Latin fluently and with elegance ; Greek was 
just as familiar to him, but his pronunciation of it was 
defective. He was passionately fond of the fine arts. He 
assembled at his court the wisest men of the day, and very 
soon he equalled his masters in their respective branches. 
He began the composition of a grammar; he undertook a 
version of the Gospel, based on the Greek and Syriac 
texts (4). He perfectly understood the intricacies of lit- 
urgy, psalmody, the Gregorian Chant, etc. During his 
meals, he listened to the reading of histories ; he was 
especially fond of St. Augustine's City of God. He pre- 
ferred to attend the schools he had founded, rather than 
any kind of amusement. He compelled his daughters, as 
well as his sons, to cultivate the fine arts (5). 

(1) History of France, edit. 1835, vol. i., p. 332. 

(2) History of France, edit. 185.i, vol- ii., p- 292. 

(3) History of France, narrated to my Grandchildren, 1872. vol. i., p. 228. 

(4) Lambecius, in his Commentaries on the Imperial Library at Vienna, (1655), b. ii., 
o. 5, speaks of a Ms., explaining the Epistle to the Romans, corrected by the hand of 
Charlemagne. 

(5) The monk of St. Gallo, in his Cura Keel-, narrates that one day Charlemagne said 
to Alculn : " How haDpy I would be, if I had twelve ecclesiastics as learned as SS. Jerome 
and Augustine ! " Alciiin replied : " God made only two such, and you want twelve ? " 
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But were not the Middle Ages excessively superstitious? 
To the mind of the average Protestant, who regards the 
Catholic religion as composed — to a great extent— of doc- 
trines and practices not revealed and authorized by God, 
the Middle Ages must appear superstitious. In those days, 
says Montalembert, " when love had embraced heaven and 
its Queen, and all its blessed inhabitants, it descended 
again to the earth to people it in its turn. The earth 
which had been assigned for the dwelling of men— the 
earth, that beautiful creation of God — became also the 
object of their fertile solicitude, of their ingenuous affec- 
tion. Men who were then called learned, and perhaps 
justl}', studied nature with the scrupulous care wherewith 
Christians ought to study the works of God ; but they 
could not think of regarding it as a body without superior 
life ; the}- ever sought in it mysterious relations with the 
duties and religious belief of man ransomed by his God ; 
they saw in the habits of animals, in the phenomena of 
plants, in the singing of birds, in the virtues of precious 
stones, so many symbols of truth consecrated by faith (1), 
Pedantic nomenclatures had not yet invaded and pro- 
faned the world which Christianity had regained for the 
true God. When, at night, the poor man raised his eyes to 
the blue dome above, he saw there, instead of the Milky 
Way of Juno, the road which conducted his brethren on the 
pilgrimage of Compostella, or that by which the blessed 
went to heaven. Flowers, especially, presented a world 
peopled with the most charming images, and a mute lang- 
uage which expressed the liveliest and most tender senti- 
ments. The people joined the learned in giving to these 
sweet objects of their daily attention the names of those 
whom they loved the most, the names of the Apostles, of 
favorite Saints, or of Saints whose innocence and purity 
seemed reflected in the spotless beauty of the flowers (2). 
. . . . The birds,- the plants, all that man met on his way, 
all that had life, had been marked by him with his faith 

(1) See the Natural Mirror of Vincent of Beauvais. 

{2> The spirit of our day has seen fit to replace the sweet memory of Mary, as cultivated 
In the language of flowers, by that of Venus. Anion*: many instances may be cited the 
modern Gupnptdium Caleeolux, which used to be called the " Virgin's Shoe." 
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and his life. This earth was one vast kingdom of love 
and also of science ; for all had its reason, and its reason in 
faith. Like those burning rays which shot from the wounds 
of Christ, and impressed the sacred stigma on the limbs of 
Francis of Assisi, even so did the beams from the heart of 
the Christian race, of simple and faithful man, stamp on 
every particle of nature the remembrance of heaven, the 
imprint of Christ, the seal of love " (1). There were assured- 
ly many instances of puerility, many acts of credulity, in the 
piety of the Middle Ages, and the Church took cognizance 
of and condemned them ; but none of these abuses of faith 
are to be compared to the abuses of the " philosophy" of 
modern times. 

Sismondi, Michelet, and even Henri Martin, following in 
the traces of more serious but mistaken historians (2), have 
found a proof of the superstition of the Middle Ages in the 
terror which is presumed to have seized upon Christen- 
dom, at the approach of the year 1000, — the date then 
generally assigned, say these writers, for the end of the 
world. Since most men believe that this world is to come, 
at some time, to an end, we might ask whether the term 
superstition can rightly be applied to any terror expe- 
rienced at the expected consummation. But is it true, as 
Sismondi says, that at this period, " all humanity was in 
the situation of a criminal who has received his sentence ; 
all bodily or mental labor ceased, for want of an object " (3), 
and as Michelet says, " The prisoner in his dungeon, the 
serf in his hut, the monk amid the mortifications of the 
cloister, entertained the terrible hope of the last judg- 
ment '' '? (4). Not one of the old chroniclers speaks of such 
a state of mind ; nay, one of them, Thietmar of Merseburg, 
speaks of the year 1000 as one of enlightenment and glory (5). 
Let Hermann Contractus (1054), Lambert of Aschaffen- 
burg (1077), Sigebert of Gembloux (1119), Vincent of 

(1) MONTALEMBERT ; lOC. Cit. 

'2) Baronio, Annals, y. 1001, no. 1;— The Benedictine Literary History of France. 
vol. vi., in preface — Longueval, History of the French Church, vol. vii.— Caumont, 
Archaeology.— Ampere, Lit. Hist, of France, vol. til. — Bergier, art. World. 

(3) Fall or the Roman Empire, vol. ili., p. 397 ; Paris, 1535. 

(4) History of France, vol. II., p. 132 ; Paris, 1835. 

(5) Annals of his time, in Pertz, vol. v. 
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Beauvais (1'250), Kollevinck (1480), be consulted, and no 
indication of the supposed terrors will be found. Trithe- 
mius, who flouiished in the sixteenth century, is the first 
chronicler to mention them (1). Certainly, Michelet ad- 
duces the testimony of the Council of Trosly, iu 900 ; but 
to say nothing of this Council having been held ninety 
years before the supposed panic, we will let the reader 
judge if the fathers spoke as though they feared a near end 
of the world. " For us who bear the title of bishops, the 
burden of the pastoral charge becomes insupportable, as 
the moment approaches when we must render an account 
of the mission confided to us, and of the profit we have 
amassed. Soon will arrive the terrible day when all the 
pastors will, with their flocks, appear before the Supreme 
Pastor " (2). But it is said that the public documents of 
that time are filled with such expressions as " the terrible 
day is at hand," and " the end of the world approaches." 
To this objection, a modern critic (3) replies : "The erudi- 
tion of those (4) who thus object, is a little at fault. If 
they had consulted special works on diplomatic science (5), 
they would have learned that these expressions were not 
invented in the tenth century ; they were used in the 
seventh century, and hence have no connection with the 
terrors of the year 1000." Certainly, remarks Barthelemy 
(6), a merely cursory view of the religious, political, and 
artistic state of the world at the end of the tenth century, 
would show that neither sovereigns, nor clergy, nor nobles, 
nor people, were buried in torpor. In March, 999, Pope 
Gregory V. died, but no anticipation of the imminent end 
of the world prevented the election of a new Pontiff. In 
this same year, the emperor Otho III. so little thought of 
the coming ruin of earthly things, that he created the king- 
dom of Poland. Then also, king Stephen of Hungary 
organized his provinces, and founded bishoprics and mon- 



(1) Annals, vol. i.. y. 1000. 

(2) Council of Trosley, y. 909, in Labbe and Mansi. 

(3) The Benedictine, Fr. Plaine, in vol. xiii. of the Review of Historical Questions. 
1873, p. 147. ^ 

(4) Michacd ; Crusades, vol i.— Escalopier ; Preface on the Work of Theophilus. 

(5) Wailly; Elements (if Paleography, vol. i. p. 504. 

(6) Historical Errors, vol. xlv., p. 206, Paris, 1881. 
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asteries ; while Adalbert of Prague was civilizing the 
hordes along the Vistula and the Niemen. In Spain, the 
patriotic Christians were trying, as of old, to reclaim their 
country from the Saracens, with no idea that soon any 
country would be only a name. At Constantinople, no 
thought of a coming annihilation of all earthly grandeur 
caused any cessation of the usual usurpations of the 
Byzantine throne. Finally, the numerous Councils held 
during the last ten years of the tenth century show that 
churchmen gave no heed to the few visionaries who then, 
as in our day, proclaimed that the career of the Church 
militant was about to close. We may well conclude, there- 
fore, that the silence of contemporary authors on a fact of 
such importance as the panic of the year 1000, the weak- 
ness of the arguments used to uphold it, the tenor of the 
documents of that period, and all the general ideas we can 
form concerning the state of the world at that time, furnish 
so many reasons for believing the terrors of the year 1000 
to be a myth. 

The Middle Ages cannot be regarded as a starless night; 
and even though they furnish nothing worthy of our imita- 
tion, there is much in them for us to learn. Then it was 
that were prepared those ameliorations which render mod- 
ern society, in some respects, preferable to the ancient ; 
•''that period, says Cantu," '' was one of gestation — incon- 
venient, certainly, but necessary, and it must be judged by 
its effects." The Middle Ages commenced in barbarism ; 
they ended in modern civilization, which, as Guizot re- 
marks, is merely a mixture of three elements — Barbarism, 
old Rome, and the Gospel. Bat, as Guizot did not ob- 
serve, the part played by Barbarism and old Borne was 
comparatively small, they were obstacles rather than aids 
to the development of the modern Christian principle. 
The feudal system was barbarian ; the debasement of the 
lower classes was a legacy from old Borne and old Germany ; 
but to Christianity the Middle Ages owed the fusion of 
races, the abolition of personal slavery, the emancipation 
of women, chivalry, and the s ac erdotal influence which 
protected the poor. The statistical researches of Dureau — 
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Delamalle, of Guerard, and especially of Count L. Cibrario 
prove that the Middle Ages formed an epoch of immense 
progress in public prosperity. It was then that industry 
and commerce founded the Communes ; and so influential 
did the industrial and commercial classes become, that 
even in the thirteenth century their representatives sat in 
the States General of every country in "Western and South- 
ern Europe, riven then, the workingmen of Florence (i7 
populo ntinido) claimed a share in the sovereignty snatched 
from the nobles by the wealthy bankers and manufacturers 
(// popolo grnsso). The weavers and artisans of Ghent and 
Bruges could claim their privileges from the bnrgeois with 
a firmness equal to that they showed in resisting the en- 
croachments of the courts of Flanders. Industry certainly 
held a secondaiT place in a pre-eminently religious period, 
but, " though labor must be respected, devotion is a virtue. 
The soldier who gives his blood, and the priest who gives 
his entire self, occupy a more elevated plane than that of 
a man who hires out his muscle, and a far more elevated 
one than that of the manufacturer who seeks his fortune." 

(1). 



CHAPTER II. 

The Eevival of the Western Empire under Charlemagne. 

At the death of Constantine, in the year 341, the empire 
of the West fell to Constantine the Younger and Constans ; 
that of the East to Constantius. In 353 Constantius suc- 
ceeded to the united empires. Julian followed Constan- 
tius, and t{ien came Jovian. Yalentinian, the next emperor, 
ceded the East to his brother Valens in 368, and until 476 
the empire remained divided. In 476, Augustulus was de- 
posed by the Herulan king Odoacer, the entire West was 
overpowered by barbarians, and the Pioman empire sur- 
vived onlv in the East. However, the valor of Belisarius 
and Narses enabled the Byzantine rulers to revive the 
Western empire, and in 556 Justinian's sceptre swayed 

il) Fkcgcebjv: Jx Christianity Ihvtile to Industiy? Paris, 1844. 
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over both sections. The Constantinopolitan sovereigns 
now exercised jurisdiction over the West until the eighth 
century, when their own lethargy, cowardice, and general 
corruption reduced their power in those parts to a mere 
name. We have already noticed the gradual formation of 
the temporal dominion of the Roman Pontiffs. (1). In the 
year 800, on Christmas day (2), Pope Leo III. put an end to 
even the nominal authority of Byzantium over the West, 
by placing the crown of a new Western empire upon the 
brow of the Frankish king Charles, now called the Great ; 
" thus consummating," writes Caesar Balbo, " the greatest 
event recorded in European history during more than a 
thousand years ; an event which dominated history, at first 
in fact, and to our own days, at least in name." It is not 
our province to inquire whether Pope Leo III. had a " di- 
vine right" to transfer the empire of the West from the 
Byzantines to the Franks ; whether, that is, from the fact 
that the Roman Pontiff, as supreme pastor of the Univer- 
sal Church, is spiritual ruler over Christians of sovereign 
as well as of private rank, it follows that, when the interests 
of Christendon demand it, he can and ought to dispose 
of kingdoms and empires. It is sufficient for us to 
know that in the time of Leo III. this principle was recog- 
nized by Christendom. And no one will deny that the 
public weal required the change then made, even though 
that change had to be inaugurated at the expense of ancient 
and respected institutions. To say nothing of the miseries 
caused to Christendom by the Arians and Iconoclasts, the 
other evils which the Pontiffs and their subjects, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, were forced to endure, owing to the 
decline of the imperial power, rendered necessary / a restora- 
tion of that power in the person of one who would use it 
with strength and wisdom. For nearly four centuries Italy 
had been the bleeding prey, not only of barbarians, but of 
her Byzantine suzerains ; the Eternal City had been sacked 
repeatedly by the foreigner, and her streets had flowed 
with citizen blood, the shedding of which could have been 

(1) Vol. L, Chap. 40. 

(2) At that time the year was calculated from Christmas day ; but according fr» !*>«» int- 
ent method of computation, the coronation of Charlemagne occurred in the year rtu. 
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prevented by a strong .and willing hand. A few months 
before Leo III. proclaimed king Charles the Defender of 
the Hoi}' See, armed rebels had attacked the holy Pontiff 
during a solemn religious function, and after trying to 
pluck out his eyes and tongue, had left him for dead. For 
centuries the Byzantine emperors had trifled with the Holy 
See ; some had even undertaken the assassination of its in- 
cumbent. The Lombards had indeed been defeated, but 
they waited for the Franks to recross the Alps, and then 
again they would pounce on their wonted prey. Any one 
of these reasons was sufficient to justify Pope Leo III. in 
trying the experiment of a new empire. 

As to the ultimate utility of Pope Leo's action, even 
Catholic publicists differ. Whether or not the weary and 
soul-absorbing contest between the Papacy and the empire 
would have ensued, in some form or another, even though 
the Holy Roman Empire had never been excogitated, is 
doubtful ; but it is certain that the struggle commenced 
almost with the blessing of Charlemagne's crown, and 
ended only in 1806, with the dissolution of the empire. 
That the institution was of benefit to the then nascent 
modern Europe, is certain. But Italy suffered much from 
the persistent, and too often criminal, interference of the 
new emperors, who were, as Cantu aptly describes them, 
" a heterogeneous element, which often impeded the prog- 
ress of Italy, and finally degraded her*' (1). Hence it is 
that many Italian publicists show themselves hostile to 
the Holy Boman Empire, in its very inception, and are 
disposed to blame Leo III. for want of foresight. Even the 
modern Neo-Guelph school, of which Cantu may be re- 
garded, in historical matters, as the chief, frequently shows 
very plainly that its heart is not enlisted when it assumes 
the defence of Pope Leo's action. Cantu seems to regard 
Italy as having been " the necessary victim for European 
prosperity," and he calls on his countrymen to " bear the 
misfortune with decorum, and let those who profited by it 
not insult us" (2). And the great historian finds consola- 
tion in the fact that " the coming of the Northerners to this 

(1) Unit*. Hu>t., b. ix., c. 10. (2) Ibid. 
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shrine of knowledge and of civil order helped to refine 
them." The learned Benedictine, Tosti, laments the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne by the authority of God, as Pope 
Leo phrased it. The Pontiff, thinks Tosti, should have 
said, '' crowned by me," and then he would not have " made 
the imperial power depend on God," and iiis successors 
would not have discovered "how much exertion and how 
much blood it costs to make an emperor feel that between 
God and him there is a Pope." (1) 

As to the nature of the transfer of the Western empire 
to the Franks, political and national predilections, as well 
as religious ones, have produced many and various theories. 
The question is very important ; for upon the point of view 
from which we regard this transfer, will depend, almost 
entirely, the judgments we will form concerning the many 
intricate and tantalizing questions which will arise when we 
come to investigate the long and persistent struggle be- 
tween the Church and the empire. In every conflict between 
the Koman Pontiff and the Holy Eoman, or, as he came to 

(1) History of Vie Lombard Leanue, Monteeassino, 184S.— " When Rome and Italy lost 
the imperial presence, the idea of the empire weakened in minds which saw no escape 
from misery, no civil power to quell disorder. Oppressed by the barbarians, unprotected 
bv public authority, the Romans turned to the Pope and to the Church, from whom alone 
came any comfort or aid, and all were persuaded that the right of the Roman empire— im- 
potently exercised by the Byzantine sovereigns,— now resided in the theocratic empire of 

the Pontiffs In the necessity of having some one who would actuate this power, 

not only the Romans, but all the peoples, assented to the Papal disposal of the imperial 
dignity. The Pope was the sole magistrate in Rome who was a Roman ; the clergy, patri- 
cians, and people concurred in his election. Therefore, the candidates for the empire 
were to bow before him, the only representative of Rome When his Pontifical per- 
son had been brutally profaned, Leo III. felt that, in such times, the liberty and dignity of 
his office required a continuous protection by the civil power. Hence he recalled Charles 
to Italy, and crowned him emperor. Fatal coronation I ' Life and victory,' cried the 
Pontiff, ' to the most pious and august Charles, crowned by Cod great and pacific emperor !' 
And with those words began the story of Italian misfortunes With his right hand, Leo 
placed a golden crown on the head of that foreigner, and although unwittingly, with his 
left he laid one of thorns on the brows of unfortunate Italy. Better the barbarians than 
an emperor ! The former desolated, indeed, but they did not kill the germ of regenera- 
tion ; the latter gnawed into the marrow of Italian worth, and prostrated its strength. 
Amid the tribulations of anarchy, Leo hoped for a refuge in the new empire ; his succes- 
sors found it a tyranny. Would that he had said : ' Ci owned by me'! But he preferred : 
' Crowned by God ', and thus made the imperial power depend from God ; and his succes- 
sors discovered, etc Leo fancied that in the shadow of the empire be would repose 

as in the bosom of God ; he fancied that this supreme civil power would aid the Pontiffs in 
their task of regenerating the world with the Gospel ; he fancied that the emperors would 
always bow before the Papal power from which alone they held their crown, and that they 
would ever be docile children of Holy Church. Perhaps, when Charlemagne first felt the 
pressure of the diadem, he responded heartily to the Papal intentions. But that a man, 
crowned in such a beatitude of thirsty ambition, could long think of Pope, of Gospel, or of 

God, let him believe it who can ! 1 do not think that Charlemagne ever dreamed of 

subjecting the Pontiff to himself, of destroying the liberty of the Church. He was a good 
Christian, if we sliut our eyi'S to certain domesfc and Adamitic faults. And some of his 
faults were not malicious; for instance, when he deputed abbot Angelbert to admonish 
Pope Leo ' concerning the integrity of his life, the observance of the canons, and the good 

government of the Holy Church of God' , he was simply piously impudent That 

which the Pontiff imnbsed upon Charlemagne as a law, he and his successors termed a 
right ; and every one knows what kind of a protector he is who forces you to accept his 
aid. The emperor, in order to protect the Church, had an opportunity to meddle In her 
aff.urs." Lot', cif., B. I. ■ 
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be erroneously styled, the German emperor, just so surely as 
justice was nearly always on the side of the Holy See, so 
surely the emperor's pretensions were founded on a false 
assumption as to the nature of the transfer made to 
Charles by Pope Leo III. The root of every controversy 
between the Papacy and the empire was the imperial idea, 
more or less veiled, that the Pontiff was a subject of the 
emperor; that Pope Leo III., in his own name and that of 
his successors,voluntarilyabdicated his temporal crown, or 
at least sank his position as an independent sovereign into 
that of a mere vassal to a diadem of his own creation. A 
few emperors, indeed, enunciated this theory in as many 
words. Now this extravagant supposition could be sus- 
tained only by another, equally unfonnded ; that is, that 
when Leo III. placed the imperial crown on the head of the 
Frankish king Charles, he conferred on that prince merely 
the imperial title, and nothing else which said Charles did 
not already possess — that, in fine, the Roman Pontiff was 
not the source of the imperial right. Hence it is that, con- 
cerning this historical question, a unity of thought pre- 
vails among Gallican, courtier-theological, Protestant, and 
rationalistic writers. The publicists of the old Gallican 
school, albeit generally men of great sanctity, were exces- 
sively devoted to their monarchy, and therefore they readily 
espoused an}- theory, not radically heretical, which tended 
to restrain the " encroachments " of Rome. The courtier- 
theologians, or auHci (as they are styled in the schools), 
either from a mistaken patriotism, or for the crumbs from 
the imperial table, were ever prompt in so shaping both 
religious and historical doctrine as to countenance almost 
any pretension of the crown. Protestants and free-thinkers 
naturally advocate any theory that will lessen the power or 
diminish the prestige of the Holy See. Chief among the 
apologists of imperial autocracy, and more or less followed 
by all of that ilk in modern times, is Mathias Vlacich, 
generally known as Flaccius Illyricus (1), against whom 

(It This author was horn (1520) in Istrla, and hence his surname of Illyricus. Ho became 
a professor of theology at .Tuna, but Is best known as the originator, and one of the four 
principal authors of the famous ProU>stant work, the Centuries of Maurfelniry. The other 
" Centuriators" were Lejeudin, Fabert, and Wigand, but all worked under the supervision 
of Flaccius. 
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Bellarmine wrote his valuable dissertation on the Transfer 
of the Empire from the Greeks to the Frank*. Among Catholic 
writers who, with some modifications, agree with the 
Illyrian in this matter, are Thomassin (1), Francis Feu (2), 
Bossuet, and Alexandre. Bossnet admits that Charlemagne 
received the empire in the year 800, but contends that he 
derived his right from an election by the Roman people. 
Alexandre is careful to concede that " Charlemagne did 
not receive from Leo III. merely an empty title. He re- 
ceived a most ample dignity, corresponding to the sublimity 
of that title." We shall take Bellarmine as our guide in 
refuting the theory advanced by these authors ; and in 
order to show that it was solely by the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff that the empire was transferred from the 
Greeks to the Franks, we shall first adduce the testimony 
of competent historians, and that of Pontiffs and princes 
who were well acquainted with their own rights. 

Paul the Deacon, a friend of Charlemagne, after a nar- 
ration of that prince's subjugation of the conspirators 
Paschal and Campalus, adds : "As a reward to Charles, Pope 
Leo crowned him emperor in the church of St. Peter" (3). 
Cedrenus (y. 1070)), a Greek historian, says: "Legates 
came from Charles to Irene, demanding her hand, after 
Pope Leo had crowned him at Rome" (4). Zonaras, an- 
other Greek author (y. 1118), says : Charles having been 
crowned by Leo, and acclaimed as emperor of the Romans, 
the Franks became all-powerful in Rome (5). These 
authors make no mention of the Roman senate or people as 
having been instrumental in the advancement of Charles. 
Eginhard, son-in-law and chancellor of Charlemagne, speaks 
still more plainly : " Charles was so averse, at first, to the 
title of Augustus, that he declared that, although the day 
was one of festival, he would not have entered the church, 
if he had been aware of the Pontiff's intention " (6). The 
Annals of the Franks say : " Pope Leo placed a crown upon 
the head of Charles, and the Romans cried : ' Life and 
victory to Charles, crowned by God great and pacific em- 

(1) Discipline, pt. Ill, b. 1, c. 29. (4) Life of Constantine and Irene. 

(2) Laws, q. 4, art. 4. (5) Ibid. 

(3) Roman Affairs, b. 23. (9) Life of Cliarlemaane. 
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peror of the Komans ! ' " (1). The reader will observe that 
the Romans acclaimed Charles as crowned by God, and that 
they did not call him emperor until after the coronation 
(2). Witikind of Corbio, writing in the beginning of the 
tenth centnr}', says of Otho II., who was crowned in 969 : 
" Although he was already anointed asking, and designated 
as emperor b}' the blessed Apostolic (Pope) ". Here Witi- 
kind indicates the essential difference between the Holy 
Eoman Empire and the kingdom of the Germans, or of the 
Franks, as the case might be. A confusion of these insti- 
tutions is too often made, and while one may pardon it in a 
tj-ro in historical matters, it is inexcusable in a professed 
publicist. To name aud iustal the king of the Franks or 
the king of the Germans, was an affair of the Frankish or 
German electors ; to name, or at least to confirm and crown 
the emperor of the Romans, was the right of the Roman 
Pontiff. This distinction is enunciated by Liutprand writ- 
ing in the days of Otho I. (962-973) ; by Hermann Contractus, 
a contemporary of St. Henry (1014-1024) ; by Duodechin 
(1200), continuator of Marianus Scotus ; by Lambert of 
Aschafienburg (1070). Otho of Frisiugen (1146) must have 
had every opportunity to learn the nature of the imperial 
tenure, for he was related in the second or third degree to 
the fourth and fifth Henry, to Conrad, and to Frederick I. 
Now this author never gives the title of emperor to his 
grandfather, king Henry IV., until after his nomination by 
the anti-Pope Guibert, and then he declares that Henry 
*' was forcibly, rather than lawfully, elevated " (3). Accord- 
ing to bishop Otho, therefore, ardent imperialist though 
he was, only a legitimate Pope could make a legitimate 
emperor. Lupoid of Bamberg (4), iEneas Sylvius (5), 
Platina (6), Trithemius (7), and a host of other writers, 
prove the strength of our position. 

But what was the opinion of the early emperors on this 
matter ? When Charles the Bald contended with his broth- 
er Louis, king of the Germans, for the empire, he rushed 

(1) Y. 801. 

(2) Nothing but the acclamation of the already crowned emperor is attributed to the 
Romans bv Aimon (&20), Addo of Vienne (8G0>, or lihepino (90S, 1 . 

Oi) B, vii., c. 11. (6) Life of Leo. HI. 

(4) Preface to Rinhtf of the Empire. (7) Catalogue of Writers. 

(5) Compendium of Blondux. 
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toward Home, to receive the crown from Pope John VIII. 
According to Cnspinian, Rhegino, and Marianus Scotus, 
Louis endeavored to prevent this journey, even sending an 
army to intercept Charles, and when the latter had beaten 
this army and had gone on to Rome, Louis took his re- 
venge by devastating the French border. Now if Charles 
and Louis had regarded the Papal action as a mere cere- 
mony, why did the one so strenuously labor to prevent it, 
and why did the other take such pains, spend so much 
treasure, and run such risks for himself and dominions, 
to secure it ? The emperor Albert (1298) most earnestly, 
but vainly, besought Pope Boniface VIII. to declare the 
empire hereditary in his family (1). Henry VII. (1308), 
formerly count of Luxemburg, begged Pope Clement V. to 
confirm his election. (2). Louis IV., excommunicated and 
deposed by Pope John XXIL, (1324), constantly endeavored 
to secure the good graces of that Pontiff and of his succes- 
sor, Benedict XII. Frederick I. (llo4), speaking by the 
mouth of the bishop of Bamberg, begged of Pope Adrian 
IV. " to be promoted by him to the height of empire." 
The following passage of Albert Krantz (3), who wrote 
shortly before the Lutheran movement, illustrates the 
mind of the Redbeard on this subject : " The Pontiff tried, 
by condescension, to mollify the insolence of the Germans ; 
he came to the roj'al camp with a retinue worthy of a Su- 
preme Pastor. The king hastened to meet him, and is said 
to have held the stirrup, as the Pope dismounted, and 
taking him reverently by the hand, to have conducted him 
to the royal tent. The bishop of Bamberg then delivered 
these words of the king: 'Apostolic Pontiff, as we have 
long ardently desired an interview with your Holiness, so 
we now joyfully enter upon it, giving thanks to God, the 
o-iver of all good things, who has led us to this place, and 
made us worthy for your most holy visit. We wish you to 
know, reverend father, that the entire Church, collected 
from all parts for the honor of the kingdom, has led her 
prince to your Blessedness, to be promoted by you to the 

(1) Chronicle of Albert of Strnsburg. (2) Conrad Vercer's Life of Henry VII. 

(3) Saxon History, b. vi., c. 16 and 1? 
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height of empire. He deserves this by his nobility, pru- 
dence, and fortitude ; by his fear of God, by the love of 
Catholic peace which reigns in his heart, and by a not or- 
dinary devotion to the H0I3' Roman Church. You witness 
his reverent reception of your person ; how he has prostra- 
ted himself before your most holy footsteps. Therefore, 
venerable father, so act toward him, that what is now 
wanting in him of the fulness of imperial power, may be 

supplied b} r the munificence of your Blessedness' 

When they had sat down, the Pope said : ' When the prin- 
ces of the oldeu time came to ask for the crown, they were 
wont to allege some great deed to call for the good will of the 

Church thus Charles, by crushing the Lombards ; 

Otho, by repressing Berengarius ; the last Lothaire, by 
restraining the Normans ; merited to receive the imperial 
crown. * Similarly, then, let the most serene king restore to 
us and to the Church that province which is now usurped 
by the Normans ; we, then, will readily perform our part.' 
The princes then answered that, because of the great 
distance and the present weak condition of his troops, the 
king could not invade a great province. 'Let the Pontiff 
bless the king ; he shall not repent of being the first to 
confer a favor; for when the princes shall have returned to 
their own dominions, thpv will return with their king at the 
head of more powerful forces, and will perform the Church's 
wishes.' The Pope then yielded, promising to grant their 
request." But even the Byzantine sovereigns recognized 
the Roman Pontiffs as the authors of the modern Western 
empire. When Michael Curopalates made peace and alli- 
ance with Charlemagne, he took care to have the treaty 
ratified by Pope Leo III. (1) When Emmanuel Comnenus 
heard of Barbarossa's contest with the Holy See, he twice 
offered Pope Alexander III. an immense sum of money, a 
large army, and even a union of the schismatic Greek 
Church with that of Rome, providing that the Pontiff would 
confer the Western empire upon him and his successors of 
Constantinople. (2). When the empire became vacant by 
the death of Albert. Philip the Fair of France resolved 

(l) Ado of Vlenne, at year 812. (2) Blo.vdus, Platina, andNAUci j.;r. 
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upon urging. Pope Clement V. to restore the Holy Roman 
empire to the French monarchs. Hearing of this, and 
wishing not to offend Philip, the Pontiff wrote to the elec- 
tors, pressing them to hasten their choice, and, if possible, 
to elect Henry of Luxemburg. (1). Philip and the electors, 
therefore, were of the opinion that the Holy See could 
transfer the empire from the Germans to the French, just 
as it had been previously transferred from the Greeks to 
the French, and from these latter to the Germans. 

That the Roman Pontiff was the source of imperial au- 
thority, is also shown by the actions and sayings of the 
Pontiffs. "When the sons of the emperor Louis had deposed 
their father, and had taken his wife Judith from him, Pope 
Gregory IV. ordered the restitution of both throne and 
spouse (2). This he would not have done, had he not held 
that the empire was a dependency of the Holy See. "When 
Charles the Bald endeavored to depose the emperor Louis 
the Younger, Pope Adrian II. threatened him with excom- 
munication ; Charles was much vexed, but he obeyed the 
Pontifical mandates (3). Pope Adrian IV., writing to the 
bishops of Germany, says : " The empire was so transferred 
from the Greeks to the Germans, that the king of the Ger- 
mans cannot be called emperor and Augustus until he is 
consecrated by the Roman Pontiff, who promoted Charles, 
and gave him the great name of emperor.'" (4). When the 
Greek ambassador urged Pope Alexander III. to unite the 
two empires, the Pontiff replied (5) that he would not 
reunite what his predecessors had purposely separated. 
Innocent III., writing to the duke of Thuringia, says : "We 
recognize, as we ought, the right and power of electing a 
king, to be afterwards promoted to the empire, in those 
princes to whom we know, from law and ancient custom, 
that the right belongs ; especially since that right and 
power were given by the Apostolic See. which, in the person 
of the magnificent Charles, transferred the Roman empire 

(1) Vkrofr 

(2) This Is proved by Paul .<Emillus, Marlanus Scotus, Rbegino, and Aimoln. Falsely, 
therefore, Sigebert asserts that Gregory IV. conspired with the sons of Louis against that 
emperor. 

(3) Aimoin ; b. v. 24 and 27. 

(4) avujtine Annals nf the Bavarians, b. iv. 

(5) Platina; Life of Alexander III. 
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from the Greeks to the Franks.'' Clement V., in the Fif- 
teenth Gen. Council (1311), issued a decree concerning the 
oath taken by the emperors to the Pontiffs, which commen- 
ces as follows : " The Roman princes, professing the 
orthodox faith, and venerating with prompt devotion the 
Holy Roman Church, whose head is Christ our Redeemer, 
and the Roman Pontiff, the vicar of the same Redeemer, 
have not deemed it unworthy to bow their heads to the 
same Rom in Pontiff, from whom proceeds the approbation 
of the person who is to be located on the height of impe- 
rial power; (nor did they deem it unworthy) to bind them- 
selves to him, and to that same Church which transferred 
the empire from the Greeks to the Germans, and from 
which Church was derived, by certain of their princes, the 
right and power of electing a king, to be afterwards made 
emperor : as is all shown by ancient custom, renewed in 
latter times, and by the form of oath inserted in the sacred 
canons." Pius II. (1460), writing to the sultan Mohammed 
II. (1), and exhorting him to become a Christian, promises 
him a just title to his dominions in the East : " We will 
call } t ou emperor of the Greeks and of the East, and you 
will rightly possess that which you now occupy by force, 

and retain injuriously as our predecessors, Stephen, 

Adrian, and Leo, incited Pepin and Charlemagne against 
the Lombard kings, Astolphus and Desiderius, and having 
freed the empire from tyranny, transferred it from the 
Greeks to the liberators, so we will use your aid in the 
needs of the Church, and will return a favor received." 

Alexandre relies greatly upon the fact that in the creation 
of the new Western Empire the Greek sovereigns were de- 
spoiled of no provinces ; that, in fine, the Pontiff gave to 
Charles no dominions which he had not already in his 
power. This assertion is true, to some extent, (1) but the 
conclusion that Alexandre draws, namely that the Pontiff 

(1) Epist. 396. 

(1) We say that Alexandre's assertion Is true, only to some extent. While Charlemagne! 
before his coronation, was lord of Gaul, Germany, Pannonia, and a small part of Italy, he 
did not possess Spain, the Apulia, Calabria, Sicily, Illyria, Africa, and other provinces of 
the Western Empire. We say nothing of Britain, for that province had been long indepen- 
dent, and as for his real possessions, none of them were his by Cfesarean right; some 
belonged to hlin by royal, others obeyed him only by patrician right. By the translation of 
the empire, however, Charlemagne obtained over his old dominions the right of emperor 
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did not, "properly speaking, transfer " the empire from the 
Greeks, is incorrect. Until Pope Leo III. saluted Charles 
as emperor, the claims of the Greek sovereigns to their an- 
cient Western dominions were, at least, in abeyance ; the 
foreign conquests of the Frankish king were held only by 
the armed hand. But when the Prankish monarch was 
proclaimed emperor of the West, those claims were con- 
signed forever to the realm of history, and public law re- 
garded Charles as their inheritor. Flaccius especially 
insists that " by right and by force Charles had seized the 
Western empire, before Leo crowned him it is cer- 
tain that Charles held the Western empire for more than 
twenty years before that Leonine — I had almost said, vul- 
pine — coronation." But why, for twenty years, did Charles 
not don the imperial crown ? Why do all historians date 
his empire from that Christmas day, when Leo III. and his 
subjects saluted him '• Emperor of the Romans " ? Simply 
because, down to that day, the empire lay with the sovereign 
of Constantinople. Some of the arguments adduced by the 
lllyrian apologist of German imperial autocracy are amus- 
ing. Thus, relying upon a passage of Lucius Florus, who 
wrote under Trajan, and who states that the Pharsalian 
victory of Csesar was due to certain German cohorts, he 
asserts that the Roman empire of the Germans commenced 
rather at that time than with the coronation of Charles : 
" You may truly say that the empire was not acquired by 
German valor merely in the time of Charlemagne, for no 
one doubts that the Roman empire was born and founded 
at the battle of Pharsal'.a, fought by Julius Ca3sar ngainst 
Pompey. For there, says Lucius Florus. six German co- 
horts suddenly sent the numerous cavalry of Pompey fly- 
ing to the mountains, destroyed many of the archers and 
light troops, and finally routed the veteran Pompeian 
legions, thus being, as all historians testify, the beginning 

and Augustus, and acquired, besides, a right to all the other territories of the old empire 
which had been usurped by others. And, what was of no small moment In those days, up- 
on the emperor devolved all the titles, honors, and prerogatives of the old Caesars, so that, 
as emperor, betook precedence of all other sovereigns, even though, as often happened, 
they were more powerful and far richer than himself. Again, we must remember that the 
imperial power was founded much more on opinion than on the incumbent's possession!. 
As Cantu remarks, Barbarossa, with a very limited patrimony, became very powerful, 
while Francis 11., with an extensive Inheritance, could not gain the empire. 
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and front of this victory." In this unmitigated nonsense, 
one cannot tell which to admire the most, the logic or the 
falsehood. The logic is as sound as would be that of a 
Frenchman who would claim a French empire over these 
United States because very many French regiments (not a 
few cohorts) fought for our independence. The assertion 
is false, for Appianus of Alexandria (1) and Dion Cassius 
(2) carefully enumerate the peoples represented in Caesar's 
army at Pharsalia, and while mentioning Italians, Gauls, 
and Spaniards, say nothing of Germans. Appianus savs 
that Ca3sar placed his great reliance upon the Italian 
troops, and Offisar testifies (3) that he relied upon certain 
three cohorts, aud had foreseen their value in the battle ; 
comparing, therefore, Appianus and Cassar, we would con- 
clude that the decisive stroke at Pharsalia was made by 
Italian valor. Again, Cresar, the abbreviator of Livy, 
Plutarch, Paterculus, Lucan, Tranquillus, Eutropius, Oro- 
sius. and many other ancient writers, who carefully treat of 
the celebrated campaign against Pompey, make no mention 
of the lllyrian's Germans (4). We only introduce this ridic- 
ulous item that the reader may conceive some fair idea of 
the calibre of this chief of the Centuriators of Magdeburg 
With the same purpose we quote the brilliant argument 
with which he would ascrii e the foundation of the German 
empire to Arminius : '• Under Augustus, the Germans cap- 
tured two eagles from the Poinans, in a most just war. 
Among other historians, the same Lucius Floras says : 
' The army being destroyed, the Germans took two eagles 
from the Eomans, and yet retain them.' These insignia, 
obtained by valor and by right of war, the German empire 
yet uses in protestation and defense of its right against all 

adversaries When, therefore, the Eoinan priest 

and other rivals of the empire wish to know its origin and 
right, let them contemplate that glorious ensign of the 
double-headed eagle." Bellarmine has the patience to ex- 
amine this effusion at some length, but we will simply ob- 
serve that Flaccius himself, in another place, (5) ascribes 

(1) Civil Wai\b. ii. (3) Civil War.b.W. 

(2) Histories, b. xlv. [4) Rei.larmixe, Inc. cit. 

(5) Cent, ix., c. 1C 
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the origin of the double-headed eagle to the empire having 
been divided into the Eastern and "Western. 

Alexandre asserts that, long before the coronation of 
Charles, the Romans had sworn allegiance to him. That 
the Eomans promised fidelity to Charles in his capacity of 
Roman Patrician or Defender of the Roman Church, just 
as Stephen V. caused them to swear fidelity to Louis the 
Pious, is true. But it is false that by this oath the Romans 
recognized Charles as their sovereign. From the year 754, 
as we have seen, when treating of the origin of the Pontiffs' 
temporal dominion, the Popes were de jure, as they had 
long been de facto, kings of Rome and its territories. In 
the treaty or pactionis fcedus made by Pepin with Pope 
Stephen III. at Quiercy, that monarch acknowledged the 
high dominion of the Holy See over the Papal States, '' no 
power being reserved, within the same limits, to us and to our 
successors, unless only that we may gain prayers and the repose 
of our soul, and that by you and your people we be styled Patri- 
cian of the Romans." This Patriciate, which was afterwards 
accorded to Charles, constituted the titular a defender of 
the Roman Church, but implied no supreme authority in 
the dominions of the Pontiff. Mabillon (1) gives us the 
formula according to which princes were accustomed to 
create Patricians : " We give thee this honor that thou 
mayest render justice to the churches of God and to the 
poor, and give an account thereof to the Most High Judge." 
Then, says the formula, the emperor (or other sovereign) 
puts a mantle upon the elect, and places a ring on his right 
fore-finger, and a golden circlet on his brow, and dismisses 
him. This formula certainly indicates no other power than 
that of Defender. That the Patriciate implied no other 
power, and that the oath taken by the Romans to Charle- 
magne regarded fidelity to him in his capacity of Defender, 
and did not imply in him any authority superior to that of 
the Pontiff, may be also gathered from the epistle sent to 
Leo III. by Charles, after the death of Adrian I., and from 
the course afterwards pursued by Leo. Sending Angilbert 
to Rome, Charles writes to the Pope that he had communi- 

(1) Bened. Ann., b- xli'l., n. 2. 
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cated to that ambassador " all that will seem necessary to 
you or to us, in order that, after consultation, you may 
determine what will be best for the exaltation of the holy 
Church of God, or for the stability of your honor, or for 
the firmness of our Patriciate. For, just as I made a com- 
pact with the predecessor of your Paternity, so I wish to 
establish with your Blessedness an inviolable agreement of 
the same faith and charity, so that the apostolic benediction 
of the holy advocates of your Apostolic See, God's grace 
giving it, may everywhere follow me, and that the most I10I3* 
Roman See, God granting, may be ever defended by our 
devotion. It is for us, with the aid of the divine piety, to 
everywhere protect the Holy Church of Christ from Pagan 
incursions, and to defend it with arms from the devastation 
of infidels." Eginhard tells us, in his Annals, that then 
" through his legates Leo sent to the king the ke} r s of the 
Confession of St. Peter (1) and the banner of the Roman 
city, with other gifts, and he asked him to send one of his 
chief nobles to Rome, who would bind the Roman people 
b}' oath to fidelity and subjection to him. For this purpose, 
was sent Angilbert, abbot of the monastery of St. Richer- 
ius." Speaking of this correspondence, Pagi justly ob- 
serves : " Charles obtained what he wanted from the Pontiff, 
namely, the confirmation of his Patriciate, and the title of 
Defender of the Roman Church ; not, however, the dominion 
of the city, which he did not seek, and about which there 
had been no question in the agreements with Adrian." (2) 
With reference to the oath of fidelity to king Charles, 
Flaccius says : " All historians, even the most favorable to 
the Popes, testify that Leo, immediately after his election, 
sent to Charles a legation with the keys of St. Peter, which 
are the Papal insignia, and the banners of the city, with 
eagles ; and that he requested, according to the Synod of 
Adrian, his own confirmation, and that some one should be 
sent to bind the Romans to Charles by oath. This was a 
sign of extreme subjection. And when a dissension arose 

M) The meaning «* this is that the kevs had been laid upon the tomb of the Apostles. 
On several occasion- of emergency, the Popes performed this ceremony, when praying for 
assistance to the trre-u ones of the earth. ftJuwt. (irrq., n. vl., n. 23. 

(2) See Gentlll's Origin of the Patricians, and Blanchl's Power and Policy of the 
Church. 
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between the Pope and the Romans, the Pope fled to Caesar 
as to his superior ; then also the Romans sent their accus- 
ers, so that both parties testified that he was their 
legitimate judge and lord. How despicable therefore is the 
vanity oi these Papists who pretend that the slaves and 
chattels of Charles transferred the Roman empire to the 
same Charles, and that they feudally bound him as a vassal 
to themselves, so that now they compel the Caesars to fealty, 
and even force them to most foul kisses of their feet." In 
another place (1), however, the same polite Illyrian says 
that Leo asked Charles to send some one to Rome to bind 
the Romans to allegiance, not to Charles, but to Leo himself. 
Then it was that, without the knowledge of the Senate, Leo 
sent to Charles the keys (the Papal insignia) and the eagle 
(the Roman imperial insignia), and when afterwards 
Angilbert came to Rome, he compelled the Romans to 
swear fidelity to Leo. (2) There was every reason why 
the Romans should promise allegiance to their Pontiff; 
there was none for such a promise to Charles. How could 
the Frank king exact or receive such an oath, unless he was 
prepared to violate the pact of Quiercy, whereby Pepin 
swore, for himself and successors, to claim no jurisdiction 
in the Papal dominions, but to be more than content with 
the style of Patrician ? But, says the ingenious and in- 
genuous Flaccius, "A dissension having arisen between 
the Pope and the Romans, both appealed to Charles as 
their lord and judge." These two terms are found in no 
Annals of the time, as applied, even implicitly, by the Pope 
to Charles ; but the royal Chronicler, Otho of Frisingen, (3) 
who was well versed in the history and spirit of the empire, 
says that Charles came to Rome, after the teirible con- 
spiracy of 799, not to judge Leo, but to punish the male- 
factors ; that Leo was judged by no one, but purged or 
imputed crime by his own oath. 

We will not attempt to prove that Charlemagne did not 
receive the empire directly from God, or by hereditary 
right, or by donation from the Greeks ; the curious reader 
may consult Bellarmine, who spends much time in evincing 

0) Cent, viii., c. 10. (2) Annals of the Franks. (3) B. v., c. 30. 
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eachof these points. But we will proceed to consider tlie 
theory of Bossuet, according to which the Hoi}- Koman 
empire owed its origin to the Senate and People of Rome. 
Sigebert, Blondus, Lupoid, /Eneas. Vincent of Boauvais. 
and Onofrio Panvini, are adduced in support of this asser- 
tion. Sigebert lived three Hundred years, the other cited 
authors from five to seven hundred years, after Charle- 
magne ; their testimony, therefore, is not so conclusive ;is 
that of the contemporary writers whom we have already 
quoted in defense of our own position. But these six 
authors prove nothing against us. Sigebert and his fol- 
lower, Vincent of Beauvais, attribute to the Roman people 
no other part than that of applause, in the coronation of 
Charles. Blondus merely asserts that the Romans prayed 
Leo to nuke Charles emperor. Lupoid simply repeats the 
words of Vincent and Sigebert, but he also says: "Pope 
Leo, having considered all the good and worthy reasons for 
the transfer of the empire from the Constantinopolitan em- 
perors to the Prankish kings, .... the Romans acclaiming 
and requesting, anointed and crowned Charles as emperor 
and Augustus, by which anointing and coronation the said 
transfer was made." (1) And Lupoid denies what he is 
alleged to believe, for, speaking of the opinion of some 
who said that the Roman people could make laws for the 
empire, and even transfer it, he says (2) : " This answer, 
saving a better judgment, does not please me. For at the 
time of the said transfer, and even for a long period before 
it, the empire was not with the Romans, but rather with 
the Greeks ; nor is it to-day with the Romans, but with the 
Germans. There is no reason therefore, why the Roman 
people, at the time of the transfer, should have had, or 
why they should now have, a greater right to transfer the 
empire than any other people possess." As for iEneas 
Sylvius, we have already seen, in the epistle which he 
wrote, as Pope Pius II., to the Sultan Mohammed II., that 
he held that his predecessors had transferred the empire 
to the Franks. Onofrio alone then, who lived seven hun- 
dred years alter Charlemagne, can be adduced in support 

(I) Rights of the Empire, c. 4. (3) Had., c. 12. 
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of the theory that the Roman Senate and people transfered 
the empire to the Franks. But, us Roncaglia, after Bellar- 
mine, well observes, the Roman Senate and People very 
seldom indeed conferred the imperial dignity ; the Gesars 
nearly always were elevated, either by succession, by the 
reigning emperor, or by the soldiery. It is not likely that, 
at a time when the S. P. Q. R. were less than a shadow, 
they would have dared to elect an emperor, or that the 
world would have more than smiled at the puerility (1). 
The following passage from a letter (2), written by Louis 
II., great-grandson of Charlemagne, to Basil the Macedo- 
ian, who had complained because Louis was styled emperor, 
not of the Franks, but of the Romans, will farther illus- 
trate our subject : " Your Fraternity is surprised because 
we are called emperor of the Romans, and not of the 
Franks. But you ought to know that, unless we were em- 
peror of the Romans, we could not be emperor of the 
Franks. We received this title and dignity from the 
Romans, for the Frankish princes were at first kings, and 
afterward those only were styled emperors who had been 
anointed with the holy oil, by the Roman Pontiff, to that 
end ... .If you blame the Pope for his action, you must 
also blame Samuel, who rejected Saul, whom he had 
anointed, and hesitated not to consecrate David as king." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FABLE OF THE POPESS JOAN. 

The story of the female Pope constitutes one of the most 
delicious morsels ever offered for the delectation of the 
credulous children of Protestantism. The Centuriators of 

(i) Onofrio names only three emperors as chosen by the senate, viz., Nerva, Maximus 
with Balbinus, and Tacitus. As to Nerva, Onofrio cites Dion Cassius in proof, but Dion 
says no such thing. Aurelius Victor, in some of his codices, says that Nerva was pro- 
claimed by the army, and Eutropius ascribes his elevation to the prefect of the praetorium. 
As for Maximus and Balbinus, elected indeed by the senate, against the will of the troops, 
the soldiers derisively called them " senatorial emperors." says Herodlan, />. S. and put 
them to death. Tacitus was chosen by the senate, but because the soldiers called for him. 
So necessary was It, in fact, for the election of an emperor to be acceptable to the ariny, 
that St. Jerome, in his episl. 85 to Evagrius, says that the troops made the sovereign* 

BKLLARMINK, h)C- tit. 

(2) baronio ; year 871. 
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Magdeburg thought that such a disgraceful episode ought 
to convince the world that God wished to show that Rome 
had forfeited her rights (1) ; that, in the words of Calvin 
(2), the Pope was no longer a bishop. Among other notable 
Protestant authors who insist that the Popess was a reality, 
we may mention Spanheim, Lenfant, and Desvignolles. (3). 
But many Protestants of celebrity advise the rejection of 
the fable ; e. g., Blondel (4), Leibnitz, Bayle. Casaubon, 
Jurieu, Basnage, Burnet, and Cave. iEneas Sylvius (5) 
seems to have been the first Catholic polemic to undertake 
a refutation of this story. The task was also assumed by 
Florimond de Remond (6), Onofrio Panvini (7), Papire 
Masson(S), Bini (9), Aubert Mirseus (10), Leo Allatius (11), 
Labbe (12), Bellarmine (13), Baronio (14), Parsons (15), Alex- 
andre (16), and many others cited by Labbe (17). 

Who was the first to publish to the world the story of 
the female Pope ? Anastasius the Librarian, triumphantly 
reply the friends of the fable — Anastasius, an officer of the 
Papal court, and a contemporary of the Popess. But it is 
very strange that this contemporary, a resident of the 
Papal palace, should introduce so extraordinary a narrative 
with an on dit ; we would suppose that such a witness 
would be able to speak of what he himself had seen and 
heard. But the fact is, Anastasius does not speak of the 
female pope. The Protestant Bayle thus deals with this 
alleged testimony : " If we were to find that one and the 
same manuscript informed us that the emperor Ferdinand 
II. died in 1637, and that he was immediately succeeded by 

(1) Cent. IX. c, 20. 

(2) Inst it., b. iv., c. 7, § 23. 

(3) Mosbeim does not defend the truth of the story, but he asserts that " durintr five 
centuries there are six hundred testimonies to this extraordinary event ; and until the 
Lutheran Reformation.no one deemed the story incredible, or ignominious for the Church " 
Cent. IX., p. 2, c. 2. 

(4) Investigation of the question whether a woman sat on the Papal throne hrtwe* a 
the reigns of Leo IV. and Benedict III. (Amsterdam, 1649.) ociueen 

(5) Epist, 130, to Cardinal Carvajai, dated Aug. 2, 1451. 

(6) Refutation of the Popular Error concerning the Popess Joan, c ill no 4 

(7) IVotes to Platina's iircs o/ the Pontiffs. 

(8) Bishops of the City of Rome. 

(9) Notes to Councils— Lives of Leo IV. and Benedict III. 

(10) Notes to Sigebert. 

(11) Refutation of the Fable of the Popess Joan. 

(12) Cenotaph, etc. 

(13) .Rom. Pon., b. ill., c. 24. 

(14) Annate, y. 853. 

(15) Three Conveisinns of England, p. ii. c. 5. 

(16) Cent. IX., diss. 3. 

(17J Eccl. irriten. vol. i., p. 837 (Paris, 1664). 
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Ferdinand III., but that, nevertheless, Ch.i i les VI. succeeded 
Ferdinand II., and reigned for more than two years, after 
which Ferdinand III. was chosen emperor, we would insist 
that one and the same writer could not have penned all this 
— that copyists must have injudiciously joined things 
written by different persons. Only a crazy or a drunken 
man would tell us that on the death of Innocent X. he was 
at once succeeded by Alexander VII., and that Innocent XI. 
became Pope immediately after Innocent X., reigning more 
than two }^ears, and being succeeded by Alexander VII. 
Yet such is the absurdity of which Anastasius the Libra- 
rian would have been guilty, had he written what is found 
concerning the Popess in some of the MSS. of his work. 
We must conclude, therefore, that another hand than his 
added the passages concerning this woman " (1). 

The Centuriators of Magdeburg adduce Mariauus Scotus 
(d. 1086) as an authority for the story of Joan. At the 
year 853, they assert, this author says : " Pope Leo died 
on the Calends of August, and he was succeeded by the 
woman Joan, who reigned during two years, five months, 
and four days." But, we ask. did Mariauus really make 
this assertion ? If he made it, is his authority of sufficient 
force to nullify the arguments which, as we shall see, mili- 
tate against the fable ? It is by no means certain that the 
quoted testimony is from the pen of Mariauus Scotus. 
According to the editor of Krantz's Metropolis (Cologne, 
1574), the best codices of Mariauus do not contain this 
passage (2) ; and the learned Benedict XIV. advances most 
stringent reasons for his belief that the passage is an 
interpolation (3). Again, it is very curious, if not sus- 
picious, that only the modern propagators of this tale 
adduce the authority of the Irish chronologist ; indeed, 
down to Martin the Pole, who wrote two centuries after 
Mariaiius, all historians make Benedict III. the immediate 

(1) Dictionary, art. Fopcss Jocip. 

(2) Leo Allatius observes thai, the Frankfort printers carefully omitted this note of the 
editor ;— Florimond de R<5mond (il- 1(102), writi up on the supposed testimony of Mariauus, 
says: "Chronologies are special victims of the marginal notes of their readers; since 
there are in them, quite frequently, hundreds of omissions, these are supplied by the first 
comer, and often he makes great blunders. Do not we ourselves comment, again and 
again, on the Chronologies of the learned Pontac and G^ne'brard, because of their omissions 
or fancied defects? If one of these annotated Mss. should fall into the hands of a printer, 
how easily he would accredit the work of the glossarist to the author. "— _Loc. cit., c 5, no. 3. 

(3) Canonization, b. iii., c. 10, no. 3. 
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successor of Leo. IV., thus leaving no room for the female 
who is said to have reigned " two years, five months, and 
four days ; " which certainly shows that they were unac- 
quainted with the passage of Marianus. But of what 
authority is Marianus? His frequent blunders should 
cause us to hesitate in accepting his unsupported assertions ; 
still more care should we exercise ere we receive as true 
such things as become dubious under light from other 
sources. Alexandre gives many instances of anachronisms 
on the part of Marianus, but we shall notice only one, which 
is in connection with the present question. In the year 854, 
which, according to the quoted passage, ought to be the 
secoud of the Popess, Leo IV. founded the city of Leopolis, 
twelve miles from Centum Cellae. In the following year, 
the emperor Louis visited Pope Leo IV. at Rome, and the 
Pope died soon after, on the 16th Calends of August. 
The entire period, therefore, which Marianus is said to 
assign for the Pontificate of Joan, was spent by Leo IV. in 
the Papal chair (1). The third argument in favor of the 
existence of the Popess is taken from Martin the Pole, 
penitentiary to Pope Nicholas III. This author died in 
1270, that is, a hundred and eighty-four years after the 
death of Marianus, and four hundred and twenty-five years 
after the election of Benedict III. He is said to tell us 
that Joan was English by birth, but of German origin ; that, 
during a solemn procession, she gave birth, when mid-way 
between St. Clement's aud the Colosseum, to a child ; that 
ever after the Pontiffs always went to the Lateran by 
another street, because of this hideous memory. St. Anto- 
nine, archbishop of Florence, praises the Chronicle of 
Martin, and says (2) : "After this Leo, Martin put in his 
Chronicle Joan, by birth an Englishman, who sat in the 
chair of Peter two years, five months, and six days, and at 
his death, the Papacy was vacant for one month. This 
Pontiff, says Martin, is reported to have been a woman, 
who, when yet a young girl, was taken to Athens in male 
attire, by her lover; there she made such progress in learn- 
ing, that her equal was not to be found, and when she 

(1 ) A.vastaSius the Librarian, Life of Leo I V 

[2) Chron ieles. p. ii.. 4 >t. 10, c- 1, 8 0. 
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afterwards lectured at Eome, she had great professors 
among her dJ3eiples. Being of great repute in the city, for 
both science and integrity, she was made Pope after Leo, 
but became pregnant by a servant. Ignoring the time of 
her delivery, she was one day going from St. Peter's to the 
Lateran, when she was taken in labor between St. Clement's 
and the Colosseum, and was delivered in the street. Dying 
in the child-birth, she is said to have been buried on the 
spot. As the Pope, in going to the Lateran, always avoids 
this street, many say that it is because of this detestable 
thing. (This Pontiff) is not put in the Catalogue, on account 
of the sex." 

So far as St. Antonine is concerned, he shows that 
he places no confidence in the story, for he says : " If 
the report is true, we may cry out with Paul, ' O the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God ; 
how incomprehensible are his judgments ! ' It is said that a 
monumental sculpture was erected in the street where this 
took place, but Vincent, in his Historical Mirror, and John 
Colonna, say nothing about it." As for the testimony of 
Martin the Pole, we must observe, first, that he merely 
gives a rumor, and that he writes four centuries after the 
supposed event. Again, is it certain that Martin was the 
author of the alleged testimony ? Suffrid, who caused Mar- 
tin's Chronicle to be printed, at Antwerp, in 1584, observed 
that it had been greatly interpolated, and he also noted 
that the various codices greatly differed, and that in the 
Tongerlcensian MS. the narration about Joan is put in an 
appendix, not in the body of the work. But the very words 
of the story, as said to have been written by Martin the 
Pole, betray the hand of an interpolator, and manifest an 
ignorance which renders the whole narration unreliable as 
evidence. Joan is said to have been taken, when yet a girl, 
to the schools of Athens, and to have there acquired a 
great reputation. Now, where were the famous schools of 
Athens, in the ninth century ? What was the condition of 
Athens ? As far back as the year 420, Synesius of Ptole- 
maide wrote (1) : " There is now nothing splendid in 

(1) Epistle 35. 
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Athens but the celebrated names of places, just as, after a 
sacrifice, nothing remains of the victim but its skin. 
Wandering around, you may gaze upon the Academy and 
the Lyceum, and the Portico which gave name to the sect 
of Chrysippus. The proconsuls have taken away the artis- 
tic productions of Thasins. In our day, Egypt teaches, she 
who received the seeds of wisdom from Hypatia. Athens 
was once a city, the home of learned men ; now it is occu- 
pied only by apiarists." The schools of Athens were 
afterwards, to some extent, revived, but not during the 
supposed student-life of Joan. Cedrenus and Zonaras 
inform us that the emperor Michael III., after he bad re- 
moved his mother Theodora from the government, allowed 
the Ctesar Bardas to restore the Athenian gymnasia, but 
Theodora was not relegated to private life until 856, while 
Joan is said to have died in that year. Equally absurd is 
the statement that Joan's talents caused her, a stranger, to 
be chosen Pontiff. It is certain that for man}' centuries the 
custom had obtained of raising to the papacy only a priest 
or deacon of the Roman Church, one trained, as it were, in 
view of such a contingency. A departure from this rule 
would scarcely have been made without grave reasons, and 
none such could be conjectured as subsisting in the case 
of Joan. Ridiculous indeed is the assertion that the sup- 
posed Pontiff gave birth to a child during a solemn relig- 
ious function. If it can be believed that stupidity was so 
rampant, so universal, in the Roman court, that the sex and 
condition of this person could so long remain hidden, 
exposed, as every Pontiff must necessarily be, to the scru- 
tiny of prelates, ministers, courtiers, physicians, chamber- 
lains, and servants, we cannot believe that so successful an 
impostor, and so arrant a knave, would have possessed so 
much asininity of mind as to subject herself, at such a time, 
to the risks of a processional walk from the Vatican to the 
Lateran. Again, in this very mention of the procession to 
the Lateran, the interpolator of Martin's Chronicle betrays 
himself. He says that the Pontiffs avoid the street that was 
fatal to Joan, when they proceed to the Lateran. It is cer- 
tain that the Popes did not commence to inhabit the Vati- 
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can before the reign of Boniface IX., who mounted the 
throne in 1389. (1) 

The friends of this fable also adduce the testimony of 
Baptist Platina (d. 1481), who, having given the story al- 
most in the supposed words of Martin, whom he cites, says 
that "there are those who say that, to avoid a similar 
error," the junior deacon investigates the sex of the newly 
elected Pontiff (2). Platina also speaks of a ceremony in 
which the new Pontiff is seated in a chair, " according to 
some," for this purpose, but says that it is his belief, how- 
ever, "that the seat is prepared, that he who is raised to 
so eminent a position may know that he is not God, but 
a man, and subject to the necessities of nature ; whence 
the name of stercoraria is given to the seat." To this argu- 
ment, we may allow Platina himself to reply : " What I have 
written is commonly rumored, but the authors are uncertain 
and obscure ; I have given the reports briefly and simply, 
lest I might seem to obstinately omit that which nearly all 
affirm. Let us then, in this matter, err with the crowd.'* 
These words do not imply any great faith in the story of 
Joan. As for the chair, which some think so eloquent, Bel- 
larmine (3) thus explains the matter : " We know from the 
Sacred Ceremonies, b. i., sect. 2, that in the Lateran Basilica 
there were three stone seats on which the new Pontiff was 
placed at his coronation. -The first was in front of the en- 
trance to the Church, and was common and miserable ; in 
this the Pontiff was seated a short time, to signify that he 
was about to leave a humble for an exalted station, and 
then was sung from Kings, B. I., c. 2 : ' He raiseth up the 
needy from the dust, and lifteth up the poor from the 
dunghill ; that he may sit with princes, and hold the 
throne of glory.' And for this reason that seat is called 
fitercoraria. The second seat was of prophecy, and was in 
the palace itself, and the Pontiff was placed thereon, in 
sign of his taking possession ; there he received the keys 
of the Lateran palace. The third seat was not far from 

(l) O.nofrio Pantini, The Seven Churches. 

(!) " PontWccm ipsum dum primo in Sede Petri collocatur, ad earn rem per- 

f orakt, (/eniialia ah ultimo diaeono attrcctari. 
(3) Roman Pontiff, h. iii., c •■U. I | 
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/.he second, and was similar to it ; when he was seated 
nere, he returned the keys to the giver, probably that, by 
such ceremony, he might be reminded of death, which 
would soon give his power to another. Of a seat for the 
investigation of sex, there is no mention whatever." (1) 

Sigebert of Gemblours (2) furnishes another argument 
to the propagators of this tale. In his Chronicle he is said 
to assert : " It is reported that this John was a woman, 
that she was known by one alone of her servants, and that, 
having conceived by him during her Pontificate, she was 
delivered. Some, therefore, do not number her among 
the Pontiffs." Again we are treated to a " report," but 
even this shadow of an argument is of doubtful authentici- 
ty. In the MS. of Gemblours, edited by Mirneus, the 
quoted passage is wanting. Vincent of Beauvais (3), who, 
in treating of this period, transcribes Sigebert's text, word 
i'or word, does not give the slightest reference to any 
female Pontiff. Again, the quoted words do not tally with 
the following statement of Sigebert : ' Benedict (III.) was 
the 102d Pontiff of the Roman Church. Being dethroned 
by a conspiracy of the wicked, the Papacy was invaded by 
Anastasius ; but Anastasius was deposed by the legates of 
the emperor Lothair, and put in prison, while Benedict 
was honorably restored." We shall prove that Benedict 
III. succeeded Leo IV. in 855, in a few days after the lat- 
ter's death. According to Sigebert therefore, as our 
adversaries would understand him, either Joan was Pope 
at the same time as Benedict III., or her reign must be 
accounted for by deducting more than two years from 
that of Leo IV. Sigebert, however, assigns eight years to 
Leo IV. (4). 

(1) Blonde] says that this ceremony was abolished at the accession of Innocent VIII. 

(2) Sigebert, a monk of Gemblours, was a contemporary of Gregory VII., and died in 1112. 
He was a bitter enemy of this Pontiff, and hesitates not to lie, whenever his zeal for the 
imperial interests is excited. His Chronicle extends to 1111, and wascontinueii by Itobenus 
de Monte down to 1210. Among his writings are two books on Illustrious Men, in which 
company he ranks himself, and gives a detailed account of his works. 

(3) Vincent, bishop of Beauvais, a Dominican friar, died in 1250. His Historical Mirror 
treats of events down to 1244. It was continued by an unknown author down to 1494. 

(4) Aianus Copus i*?)}s us that Molanus assured him that he had read the Ms. of Gemblours. 
and that it contained nothing concerning the Popess. He was certain, he added, that, if 
this Ms. was not the original of isigebert's work, it was at least a copy of that original. 
Dialogues, I, c. S. (Antwerp, 1573).— The Protestant Spanheim admits that the passage of 
Sigebert, as found in the Paris edition of 1513, is a parenthesis which can be cut out with- 
out entailing any injury on the narrative or the author's chronological calculations. 
He also" avows that the questioned passage does not occur in the Ms. of Leyden, whicii 
bears the date of 1154. 'Die Female Pope, p. 52. 
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Proof for the existence of the Popess is also sought in a 
certain statue, representing a woman and infant, which was 
erected in memory of this fatal event, say our credulous 
adversaries, and was finally thrown by some Pontiff into 
the Tiber. Is it likely that the Popes would have allowed 
the erection of a memorial, to perpetuate the remembrance 
of so disgraceful an event? But the fact is, there was once 
a marble group, of evident antiquity, in the very street 
leading to the Lateran, and it was removed by Sixtus V. 
(1585-90), when that street, like many others, was widened 
and straightened. But in that group the most vivid imag- 
ination could find no indication of a design to represent 
the female Pontiff. It represented two persons indeed, but 
not a woman and infant ; one figure was that of a man, 
thought by antiquaries to be of a Pagan priest, preceded 
by a well-grown boy, probably his attendant minister. (1)., 
But there was once a statue of the Popess in a church at 
Sienna, and it was removed by order of Pope Clement 
"VIII. (1592-1605), as we are informed by Baronio (2), who 
was the intermediary between the Pontiff and the Grand 
Duke on the occasion. The existence of this statue may 
show the prejudices or ignorance of the Siennese, but as a 
positive argument it is valueless in the face of the many 
contrary and more weighty reasons which militate against 
the fable. 

Having examined the arguments adduced by the propa- 
gators of this story, we now proceed to show, by the testi- 
mony of contemporary and closely following authors, that 
Pope Benedict III. immediately succeeded to Leo IV., and 
that hence the two years and more of Pontificate, on the 
part of Joan, are an impossibility. Lupus, abbot of Ferri- 
eres, writing to Benedict III. (3), praises the virtues of his 
predecessor Leo, and hopes that they will be imitated by 

(1) In his Table Talk, Luther says : " In a great street, that which leads to St. Peter's, 1 
have seen with my own eyes the statue of a woman, clothed with the Papal insignia, and 

holding a child in her arms. The Pope never goes by that way It Is of that Aernes, 

born at Mayence, sent to England as cardinal, thereafter recalled to Rome, crowned Pope, 
as successor to Leo IV., in 857, and delivered of a child In the street in which her image is 

erected Truly, I am astonished that the Popes allow it to remain ; but It is there as 

a miracle of God, who strikes them with blindness." 

(2) Epistle to Flcrrlmond de Eemond, given by this author in his Fable of the Popess 
Joan, c. 22. 

(3) Epistle 103. 



' 
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the new Pontiff. Here there is no suspicion of an inter- 
vening Popess. Ado of Vienne (d. 875) writes of the em- 
peror Lothair: (1) " Resigning his temporal kingdom, he 
entered the monastery of Prumia ; having taken the ton- 
sure, and become a monk, he died in the }*ear of our Lord 
855, and the thirty-third of Lis empire, being there rever- 
ently buried by the brethren .... The Roman Pontiff 
Gregory died, and Sergius was ordained his successor ; he 
having departed, Leo succeeded ; this Pope dying, Bene- 
dict was placed in the Apostolic See, Lothair being already 

dead Pope Nicholas, a most religious man, died, 

and was buried in the vestibule of St. Peter's, not far from 
the remains of Benedict. Now Adrian succeeded in the 
order of bishops." Thus we learn from Ado that Leo IV. 
was succeeded by Benedict III., just after the death of 
Lothair, and we know that this death occurred on Septem- 
ber 28, 855. To Benedict succeeded Nicholas, to Nicholas 
Adrian ; where then was there room for Joan ? Anastasius 
the Librarian informs us that Leo IV. died on July 17, 855, 
and that Benedict III. was installed on Sept. 29th of the 
same } r ear. Where then are the two years of Joan ? Hinc- 
mar of Rheims tells us (2) that he had sent messengers to 
Pope Leo IV., to beg for a certain privilege, and that, while 
on the way, they heard of that Pontiff's death, but never- 
theless proceeded to Rome, and obtained the boon from the 
new Pope, Benedict III. Here again we find no interval for 
Joan's two years of Pontificate. Before the news of Lothair's 
death reached Rome, as we gather from the document itself, 
Pope Benedict III. issued a Diploma granting certain priv- 
ileges to the monastery of Corbie. (3). As Lothair had died 
two months and twelve days after Leo IV., and this docu- 
ment speaks of him as yet living, it follows that Benedict 
succeeded Leo, at the furthest, in three months from the 
latter's death. Joan's two years of reign are again missing. 
Pope Nicholas I., immediate successor of Benedict III., 

(1) Clironicle, y. 855. 

(2) EiJintle'Zo. 

(3) This Diploma begins : " Benedict, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God, etc. Writ- 
ten by the hand of Theodore, Notary and Archivist of Holy Roman Church, in the month 
of October, 4th Indietion. Perfected on the Nones of October, by the baud of Theopbylaetus, 
seal-bearer of the Apos-tolic See, in the reifrti of Lothair, etc." 
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writes : (1) "Leo, Pontiff of the Apostolic See, who knew 
the desire of Hincraar, was taken from this life ; and when 
that Apostolic man, Benedict, of holy memory, had suc- 
ceeded him in the Pontificate, the reverend Hincmar again 
prepared his arms, etc." There was therefore no Popess 
between Leo and Benedict. Photius, the father of the 
Greek Schism, a most bitter enemy of the Roman See, and 
yet a most learned man, would not have omitted to make 
capital out of the career of the Popess Joan, winding up, 
as it is asserted to have done, with so extraordinary a 
termination, had he known of it. Such an event could not 
have escaped his knowledge, for at the time it is said to 
have happened, Photius was secretary of state to the em- 
peror Michael III. Now this learned, cunning, and vindic- 
tive schismatic, in a book written by him when his bitterness 
against Borne was fully developed, (2) distinctly enumerates 
the successors of Leo IV., down to that day, Benedict, 
Nicholas, John, and Adrian, without a hint of so acceptable 
an interregnum as that of a Joan would have been to his 
rebellious heart. Metrophanes of Smyrna, scarcely less 
bitter than Photius in his hatred of Bome, bears the same 
testimony. (3). The same is given by Stylianus, bishop of 
the Euphratesian Neo-Csesarea, in the Epistle sent to Pope 
Stephen VI. by him and the confederated Catholic bishops 
of the East. In the first year of the Pontificate of Pope 
Forinosns (891), Photius having been finalh" deposed, and 
peace been restored, for a time, to the Eastern Church, 
there was affixed to the main entrance of St. Sophia's ba- 
silica a Breviary or Synopsis of the Eighth General Council, 
in which the following passage occurs : " Down to this day, 
Photius has been openly condemned for forty-five years, 
by Pope Leo (and all the Popes) down to Formosus. For 
eleven years he was anathematized, while a secular and a 
la.yman, because he communicated with the excommunicated 
Gregory of Syracuse ; for other thirty-four years, after he 
had received holy orders, he was also anathematized. Popes 

(1) Epistle 40. 

CD Oh the Procession of the Holy Ghost, against the Latins, o. 1. When Photius wrote 
this treatise, he had been many years an intruder in the patriarchal throne of Constantino- 
ple, and was fully and flually fommitted to the Schism. 

(31 Divuiitu and Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
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Leo, Benedict, and Nicholas had condemned Gregory for 
various reasons. Both because of his other crimes, and 
because he had received orders from Gregory, Photius was 
anathematized by nine Roman Pontiffs, Leo, Benedict, 
Nicholas, Adrian, John, Marinus, the other Adrian, Stephen, 
and Formosus." Here we find the Church of Constantino- 
ple dividing the forty-five years which elapsed between the 
beginning of Leo's reign and that of Formosus among nine 
Pontiffs, whose names are given. Where will the patrons 
of the fable locate the two years and more of Joan ? (1). 

Pope Leo IX. (1049 — 1051), writing to Michael, patriarch 
of Constantinople, reproached that diocese in a manner 
which he would not have adopted, had he known that his 
own Pontifical chair had been contaminated as some Protes- 
tants would have us believe. His reproach is no other than 
that the clergy of Constantinople had raised a woman to 
the patriarchate : (2) '' We would not wish to believe what 
public rumor hesitates not to assert, that the Constantino- 
politan church, ignoring the First Chapter of the Council of 
Nice, has promoted eunuchs to her Patriarchal chair, and 
that once she even placed a woman in it. Even though 
the horror excited by so abominable a crime, so detestable 
a wickedness, did not prevent us, fraternal benevolence 
would cause us to doubt it. Nevertheless, when we consid- 
er your indifference to Canonical censures, in promoting 
eunuchs and mutilated persons, not only to the clerical 
state, but even to the episcopacy, we are of opinion that 
this may have happened." 

(1) We may add the following testimonies as to the immediate succession of Benedict III. 
to Leo IV. the Synod of Tu\W, y. 8oi», writing to the bishops of Brittany. The Roman 
Council of 803 (in Muratori, Italian Writers, vol. ii., pt. 2). Two contemporary catalogues 
of the Roman Pontiffs (in the Prolegom. to the Lives of Anastasius. vol. ii-. pts. 18 and 20, 
edit Vat.). The Annalsof Wtinyarten (iu the Historical Monuments of German]), vol. i.). 
The Annals of Wurzburg {ibid-, vol. ii.). A Catalogue of the Pontiffs compiled .n 1048 (in 
F.ccard, Corp. Hist. Mid. Age. vol. ii.). The Annals of Eimiedeln (in Pertz, Monnm. Germ. 
Hist-, vol. v). The Chronicle of Hermann Contractus (in Pistorius, German Writers, vol. 

■ i.». The Catalogue of Pontiffs to the reign of Honorius II. (in Muratori, Zoc eit.). A Chron- 
icle rrf St. Denis (in Bouquet, Collection of Historians of the Gauls and of France, 
vol. viii. Not one of these works furnishes posterity with any trace of the alleged Popess. 

(2) Bellarraine thinks that, perhaps this remark of Leo IX. g ive rise to the fable of Joan. 
" As there was a rumor that a certain woman had been made patriarch of Constantinople, 
after a while the name of the place was omitted, and people talked of a female "oecumeni- 
cal" patriarch; then some persons, who hated Rome, asserted that the woman had been the 
Pope of Rome; probably the report (in Its new dress) arose about the time of Martin the 
Pole." Roman Pontiff , b. -\ c. 24. This idea Is not Incredible, for. as Bellarmine says, 
" the Centurlatnrs of Magdeburg insert more incredihle things. Martin only said that this 
woman was en Englishwoman, of Mentz oriel n. and the Centuriators tell us her name was 
Gilberta ; they say her father wsis an English priest, and that she was raised as a monk 
at Fulda. and wrote books on magic." Whence this information V 
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Summing up what has been observed in this matter, we 
have shown, firstly, that Marianus Scotus, who is, according 
to the propagators of the fable of Joan, the first recorder of 
the tale, is not undoubtedly in its favor ; that there is 
good reason to suppose that his works have been interpo- 
lated ; that, granting that he did narrate the story, his 
authority is not great enough to justify us in" rejecting, in his 
favor, the many positive arguments which militate against 
the truth of the tale. Secondly, we have seen that the 
Chronicles of Martin the Pole and of Sigebert have been 
certainly vitiated : that St. Antonine and Platina are unfa- 
vorable to the story, and that they simply record it as said 
to have been told by Martin. Thirdly, we have proved 
that the fable cannot be incorporated into history because 
of any reasons deduced from the examination theory, or 
from the existence of certain statues said to have com- 
memorated the disgraceful death of Joan. Fourthly, we 
have shown that the story bears intrinsic marks of its own 
falsity. Fifthly, we have adduced the testimony of contem- 
porary and closely following authorities, who all agree 
that the Pontificate of Benedict III. immediately suc- 
ceeded that of Leo IV., and that therefore, after Leo, there 
could not have been, on the part of Joan, " a reign of two 
years, five months, and four days." But it may naturally 
be asked, what could have given rise to this tale of a female 
Pontiff? Erudite men have been able only to conjecture. 
Mosheim, as we have said, admits, in an affectation of im- 
partiality, that the story is certainly not well founded. But 
he says it must have owed its origin to some extraordinary 
event which happened about that time , that it is incredible 
that, for five succeeding centuries, a number of historians 
should narrate the affair, in almost the same language, if it 
was entirely destitute of foundation. We have seen that 
what he regards as incredible has not occurred. As for this 
"some extraordinary event "which must have happened, ac- 
cording to Mosheim, the reader may rest assured that there 
happened, in the Middle Ages, few, if any such, that were not 
recorded by the indefatigable, though often injudicious, 
chroniclers of the time. The science of criticism was not 
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well developed in those days, and the chronicler was 
generally so ambitious for material, that he put into his 
annals whatever he read or heard, historical facts or monas- 
tic gossip. No event, sufficiently " extraordinary" to give 
origin to such a story as that of Joan, would have been 
unacceptable or too prurient for insertion, as experience 
will show the reader, if he gives some time to the perusal 
of these monuments. (1). John Aventinus, (2) derives the 
story of Joan from the career of John IX. (898 — 900). The- 
odora, mother-in-law of Albert, prince of Etruria, who then 
was powerful in Koine, procured the election of this Pontiff, 
and as she always exercised much influence over him, the 
story went around, sa} T s Aventinus, that a woman was Pope 
of Rome. Onofrio Panvini (3) thinks that the fable origin- 
ated among the Romans, who detested the vices of John 
XII. (956 — 964), and who styled his mistress Joan the real 
Pontiff of Rome. The opinion of Bellarmine we have 
already given. Baronio (4) deems the easy-going course 
of John VIII. in the matter of Photius the origin of the 
story. Leo Allatius finds its source in the Annals of the 
Franks and the Chronicle of Sigebert, where is described the 
condemnation, in the time of Leo ]V., of a certain Thiota 
of Mentz, a pretending prophetess, etc. (5) 

We will close this chapter by citing the opinions of two 
celebrated Protestant polemics, than whom modern heresy 
has produced no more able, or more bitter, foes of the 
Roman Church — Jurieu and Blondel. The former says: 
" I do not think that we are very much interested in evincing 
the truth of this story of the Popess Joan. Even though 
the Papal See had been surprised into accepting for its 
head a woman, believing her to be a man, it would not, in 

(1) "But this Is a foible of Protestants : when there is question of a fact favorable to the 
Roman Church, the most convincing proofs will scarcely persuade them ; but if there 
comes up an event which is injurious to Catholicism, tbe weakest probabilities will engen- 
der their confidence in It ; If they dare uot affirm it, they must have the consolation of being 
aouhtful about it. This disease is common to all incredulists."— Bkrgier, art. Popess Joan. 

(2) Annals of Bavaria, b. 4. 

(3) Notes to Platina. 
\i) Annals, y, 879. 

(5) In the year 1845 Biancbt-Giovini published a Critical Examination of the Acts and 
Documents relating tothe Fahle of the Popess Joan, in which taking up the story from its 
first appearance, he carefully weighed all the authorities for and against its truth. Good 
critics opine that he so exhausted the subject, and so evidently manifested the absurdity 
of the tale, that no one will ever again presume to seriously adduce it. The reader will 
find much information concerning this question in the Notes ot Gennarelli to theeditlon of 
the Diary of Bare hardt, published at Florence, in 1854. See the part on Innocent VIIL, 
p. 82, note 1. 
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my opinion, have suffered much. The advantage we might 
draw from such a fact would not compensate us for the 
great trouble we would have to prove it. In fact, I find, 
from the manner in which the tale is narrated, that it gives 
more honor to the Roman See than that See merits. It is 
asserted that this Popess had made excellent studies ; that 
she was learned, able, and eloquent ; that her many gifts 
won for her the admiration of Rome ; that her election was 
unanimous, although she had appeared among the Romans 
an unknown foreigner, without any friends, or any other 
support than her own merit. I contend that much honor 
is given to the Roman See by the supposition that it pro- 
moted an unknown young person, merely because of person- 
al worth." (1) Blondel remarks: "Many have tried to 
redeem the romance of Marianus from the suspicion accru- 
ing to it from the silence of all authors of the two following 
centuries, by supposing that the writers who lived during 
the period from 855 to 1050 refrained from narrating the 
story, because of tlie shame it heaped upon them. They 
preferred, it is contended, to change the records of the 
Papal succession by an affected silence, rather than to con- 
tribute, by noting an odious truth, to preserve the execrable 
memory of a woman who had dishonored the Holy See. 
But those authors who lived at Rome, such as Nicholas I. 
and Anastasius the Librarian, would have been foolish in- 
deed, if they had deemed it possible, by their silence, to 
bury a disgrace which is supposed to have so astonished, 
scandalized, and angered the Romans that they could be 
appeased only by perpetuating their just indignation with 
the erection of a commemorative statue, with an appropriate 
arrangement of their procession's, and with the use of hither- 
to unknown, and very indelicate, ceremonies." (2) 

(1) Apnloqii for the Reformation, vol. ii., Jurieu agrees with Florimohd de Remond, 
when this author says (loc. cit., c xi., no. 5) that " even though this misfortune had befallen 
the Church, since the woman was elevated by deceit, and by so parading an apparently 
holy life as to blind everybod}', the crime was hers and not of the electors, who were in 
good faith, and cannot be charged with any part in the fraud." , . 

(2) Loc. cit., p. 78 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Greek Schism : Its First Stage under Photius, and 
the Eighth General Council. 

At the death of the emperor Theophilus, in 811, the By- 
zantine throne was occupied by the empress Theodora as 
regent for, and, according to the will of Theophilus, co- 
sovereign with, their son Michael III., then only six years 
of age. Theodora immediately restored the images to the 
churches and ejected the Iconoclast John from the patriar- 
chate. To her son Michael she assigned as tutors two 
worthy patricians, Manuel and Theoctistus, whose aid 
she also used in the administration of the government. 
During the fourteen years of her reign the empire pros- 
pered greatly, but in the year 855 the intrigues of her 
brother Bardas deprived her of power and started the series 
of events which were destined to ultimately prove the ruin 
of the empire, as well as a serious injury to Christendom. 
Bardas may rightly be called the father of the Greek schism. 
A difference having arisen between Manuel and Theoctis- 
tus, Bardas profited by it to secure his own advancement. 
Manuel foresaw the storm, and retired from the court. 
Theoctistus was not so fortunate. Having rebuked Bardas 
for many crimes, among which was that of incest with his 
daughter-in law, his death was the consequence of his zeal. 
Bardas soon became all-powerful with the emperor, and as 
Theodora's severe piety and inflexible justice were too great 
a check upon the passions of the youthful prince, he gave 
a ready ear to Bardas' suggestion that she should be rele- 
gated to private life. Fearing even worse than deposition, 
Theodora convoked the Senate, rendered an account of the 
financial state of the empire, lest her administration should 
be calumniated, and abdicated the throne. Not satisfied 
with this, Bardas persuaded Michael to force his mother to 
take the veil, saying that she might otherwise marry again 
and raise a progeny which would some day claim the sceptre. 
The aid of Ignatius, who had succeeded Methodius in the 
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patriarchate, was besought in vain ; but Petronas, another 
brother of the empress, was amenable to Bardas' scheme, 
and he found some wretched ecclesiastic who cut the hair 
of Theodora and her daughters, and invested them all with 
the monastic habit. Bardas was now made Curopalates, and 
soon afterwards Caesar. (1). Henceforth he was real master 
of the Byzantine empire, the nominal sovereign passing his 
time in debauchery, spending the immense sums which 
the prudence and economy of Theodora had accumulated. (2) 
Ignatius, who at this time was patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was a son of the emperor Michael Rangabes (811- 
813). Made a eunuch by order of Leo the Armenian 
(813 -820), and confined iu a monastery, lest he should claim 
the throne, he voluntarily became a monk, and in time an 
abbot. Celebrated for his virtues, he attracted the attention 
of Theodora, and on the death of Methodius, in 847, was 
by her influence raised to the patriarchal chair. Under 
his administration everything prospered, and it was plain 
that the holy Methodius was worthily replaced. But his 
zeal soon made Ignatius obnoxious to Bardas. Enraged 
at the episcopal rebuke for his incest, and convinced, by 
the refusal to violate the canons in the case of Theodora's 
monastic investiture, that Ignatius would never be a mere 
courtier-prelate, the Curopalates compassed his downfall. 
About this time a certain crazy adventurer, named Gebo, 
advanced a claim to the throne, asserting that he was a son 
of Theodora, and quite a number were found to adhere to 
him. When he was captured and deprived of eyes, hands, 
and feet, his followers soon disbanded. Bardas now came 
forward, accusing Ignatius of having been an instigator of 
the conspiracy. The credulous Michael was easily influ- 
enced, and the patriarch was banished to the isle of 
Terebinthus. Here he was waited upon by several of 
Bardas' episcopal and patrician friends, and vainly urged 
to resign his see. (3). Several unworthy prelates, under the 

(1) The dignity of Curopalates corresponded to that of " Master of the Palace " in the 
West, although in the Byzantine court it never was associated with the real power which 
often accrued to the possessors of that title under the Merovingian kings. The title of 
Ccesar gave the bearer a rank second only to that of the sovereign, and was generally as- 
sociated with so much of real power, that the Caesar was regarded as a kind of lieutenant 
of the emperor. 

(2) Nicetas, Ckdrenps, and Anastasius the Librarian. 
(3; Idem. 
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leadership of Gregory of Syracuse (1), now held a species 
of synod, pretended to depose Ignatius, and elected as 
patriarch a layman, named Photius, then first secretary of 
state to the emperor. Photius was of a patrician family, a 
grandson of St. Tharasius, and, besides his secretaryship, 
held the post of first Sword-bearer. He was wealthy, 
learned, ambitious, and unscrupulous ; in fine, a ready-made 
instrument for the use of Bardas. In six days the new 
patriarch received the monk's tonsure, the Lectorate, the 
Subdiaconate, Diaconate, Priesthood, and Episcopate. 
These events occurred in the year 857. That most of the 
bishops who voted for Photius were influenced by fear, is 
evident from the words of his friend, Metrophanes of 
Smyrna, who, writing to the patrician Manuel, said : " All 
the bishops of the province of Constantinople met together 
and anathematized Photius, declaring him deposed in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and conspiring 
together, they devoted themselves to eternal pains if they 
ever recognized Photius as patriarch." So long as Ignatius 
lived, Photius was uneasy. Hence he persuaded the 
emperor that the unfortunate patriarch was conspiring 
against the throne, and new persecutions were set afoot, not 
only against Ignatius, but against all who refused to com- 
municate with the intruder. (2). A synod was also held in 
859, in the imperial church of the Blachernal, and the de- 
position of Ignatius was confirmed. A few bishops, not 
lost to all sense of religion, met, in answer to this conclave, 
in the church of St. Irene, and declared Photius an 
intruder, asserting, furthermore, that he had promised, 
when nominated patriarch, to always regard Ignatius as 
the legitimate incumbent, and himself only as a vicar. 
Photius now came to the conclusion that he would never 

(1) Gregory had been tried and convicted for sedition, schism, and other crimes, and 
deposed from his see of Syracuse, by Ignatius, who, as patriarch of Constantinople, was 
his superior, Sicily being at that time in the obedience of the Eastern empire. Ignatius, 
however, requested of Pope Leo IV. a ratification of the procedure, which the Pontiff 
postponed, to give time to Gregory to make a defense. Ignatius afterwards sent to Rome a 
copy of the papers in the case, and Pope Benedict III. confirmed the sentence. In spite of 
all this, Gregory retained the insignia of his offlce, thanks to the protection of Bardas. 

(2) Among other torments to which Ignatius was subjected, was his confinement in the 
sepulchre of Copronvmus, where he would have died from the stench and from starvation, 
had not a faithful adherent bribed the guards to open the doors, lie was often beaten 
nearly to death, and his teeth were knocked from his jaws. Basil, who had been Prefect 
of the Archives under Ignatius, had his tongue cut out, because he used it in defence of hia 
patron. ' 
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enjoy his new dignity in comfort, unless he could obtain 
the sanction of the Roman Pontiff. Accordingly, he sent 
to Home a legation composed of two bishops, and Arzabir, 
the imperial Sword-bearer. Most cunningly did these 
gentlemen fulfil their commission. Having presented to 
Pope Nicholas some very costly gifts in token of homage 
from Michael and Photius, they put on the veil of piety, 
ami begged the Pontiff to send legates to Constantinople, 
in order that, by the authority of the Holy See, ecclesias- 
tical discipline might be strengthened, and a final blow be 
given to Iconoclastism, then threatening to again raise its 
head. In the letters of Photius, the Pope was told that 
Ignatius, worn out with age and disease, had resigned his 
see, and was now residing in a monastery, loved and 
venerated by all, from the emperor down ; that he (Pho- 
tius) had been chosen patriarch by the unanimous voice of 
the bishops, and that he had been compelled by the emperor 
to assume the dignity. (1). Pope Nicholas I. then sent 
as legates to Constantinople the bishops Rodoald of Porto 
andZachary of Anagni, who were charged with the enforce- 
ment of the decrees of the Seventh Council on the image 
question, and instructed "to investigate the cause of the 
patriarch Ignatius, and to refer it to the true and thorough 
judgment of the Apostolic See." The legates were ordered 
to communicate with Photius, " as with a layman," as we 
learn from the intruder himself. (2). The Pontiff sent let- 
ters to the emperor and to Piloting. Writing to Michael, he 
disapproved of the deposition of Ignatius, as done " with- 
out the advice of the Roman Pontiff; " he condemned the 
elevation of Photius, as a violation of the Canons of Sardica 
and of the decrees of Popes Celestine I., Leo I., Gelasius, 
and Adrian I. ; he ordered that Ignatius should be brought 
before the Papal legates in full Synod, that an investigation 
might be held as to the causes of his deposition ; he insisted 
upon due honor to images ; he ordered the restoration of 
the patrimonies of the Roman Church in Sicily, which had 

(1) Nicetas, Life nf Ignathut; PhOtius, Epistle to Nicholas J., in Bafonio, ?/. 859; 
ANASTARitis, Preface toHth Council; Stylianus, Epistle to Stephen VI, ; Metrophanes 
of Smyrna, EpMle. to Manvrl. 

(2) Epistle 1., to all Catholic*- 
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been alienated by Leo the Is.-iurian. This epistle bears 
elate of Sept. 25. 859. In his letter to Photius, Pope 
Nicholas refuses to recognize that prelate's uncanonical 
el ovation. 

Upon their arrival at Constantinople, the Papal legates 
were confined to their quarters for a hundred days, being 
allowed to communicate with no one unprovided with an im- 
perial permission ; threats of starvation, exile, etc., were 
also made, if they did not recognize the legitimac}" of 
Photius' installation. History shows lis that, as a general 
thing, Pontifical ambassadors have exhibited a courage and 
fidelity worthy of their high position, but Rodoald and 
Zachary were of the few who, at various times, have igno- 
miniously betrayed their trust. Yielding to the combined 
influence of fear and bribery, they promised to favor the 
cause of Photius, and in 861 a numerous Synod was held, 
at which, although the legates were present, the emperor 
reallj T presided. The intruding patriarch caused a muti- 
lated version of the letters of Pope Nicholas to be read, 
and then, in the name of the legates, Ignatius was ordered 
to appear before the Synod. The holy patriarch was on his 
way, dressed in the robes appropriate to his dignity, when 
he was threatened with death if he appeared before the 
prelates in any other guise than that of a monk. Thus he 
accordingly presented himself, and was immediately as- 
sailed by the emperor with a torrent of invectives. Seated 
upon a wooden bench, he was allowed to speak with the 
legates. Asking them if they had no letters to him from 
the Pontiff, he was informed that " there were none ; they 
had been sent, not to a patriarch, but to one who had been 
condemned by the Synod of his own province, and that 
they were prepared to settle all things according to the 
Canons." To this Ignatius retorted :" Then first remove 
the adulterous one ; if you cannot do so, you are no judges." 
The legates pointed to Michael, and replied : '' He orders 
us." The unfortunate patriarch was then besieged by the 
officers of the palace, who vainly urged him to yield up his 
claims. Cited before the Synod, he refused to acknowledge 
it as his judge, and appealed to the Pope, saying : " I do not 
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acknowledge such judges ; I appeal to the Pope, and will 
willingly bow to his decision." He then desired the bish- 
ops to read the Decree of Pope Innocent I. in the case of 
St. Chrysostom, in which that holy doctor's restoration to 
his diocese was ordered as a preliminary to any judgment ; 
he also quoted the 4th Canon of Sardica, " If any bishop be 
deposed, and he declares that he has a defense, let no one 
be substituted in his place, until the Pontiff of the Roman 
Church shall have decided in the matter." Urged again 
and again to appear before the Synod, and being told that 
there were many witnesses who would swear that his elec- 
tion had been uncanonical, Ignatius answered : " If I am 
not archbishop, thou art not emperor, nor are these bish- 
ops ; for you were all consecrated by my unworthy hands 
and prayers." Seventy-two witnesses now came forward 
and swore that Ignatius had been thrust into the patriarchal 
chair by the secular power ; only one bishop, Theodulus of 
Ancyra, tried to defend the victim, but he was stopped by a 
blow which caused his blood to flow. Then was read the 
Apostolic Canon which declares that, " if any bishop obtains 
a church through use of the secular power, let him be 
deposed," and a decree of condemnation was passed against 
Ignatius. The ceremony of degradation was then per- 
formed, the pallium and many other patriarchal ornaments 
being placed upon, and then taken from, the unfortunate by 
one Procopius, a subdeacon whose vices had caused his 
suspension. As this minister of injustice pronounced the 
word ''unworthy" at each removal of insignia, the treach- 
erous legates and all the episcopal sycophants echoed the 
opprobrious term, and Photius had triumphed. But the 
hatred of Bardas was not yet appeased, and if Photius could 
not compass the death of the patriarch, he was bound to 
have, at least, his resignation. Ignatius was conveyed to 
the tomb of Copronymus and there subjected to torture. 
After two weeks of racking, whipping, and starvation, an 
attack of dysentery nearly ended his life. As he lay inani- 
mate upon the stones, a certain Theodore, a creature of 
Photius, traced a cross with the patriarch's hand upon a 
clean sheet of parchment, and took the sheet to his master. 
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Photius then wrote above the mark : " I, the unworthy 
Ignatius of Constantinople, confess that I have usurped 
the throne of this church, not having been legally chosen, 
aud that I have acted the tyrant." But this document gave 
no security for the future ; accordingly, the two conspirators 
resolved to adopt that plan of mutilation so commonly used 
by the Byzantine rulers toward all from whom they antici- 
pated danger. Orders were given to pluck out the eyes 
and cut off the hands of their victim, but when the execu- 
tioners entered his mother's apartments, to which he had 
been taken, they found them empty. Ignatius now fled 
from place to place, pursued by the imperial emissaries, who 
had orders to kill him on sight as a disturber of the empire. 
But God protected him, and when a forty days' earthquake 
had thoroughly convinced the Byzantines of the divine 
displeasure, a pardon was proclaimed for Ignatius, and 
permission accorded him to live in his old monasters (1). 

In the meantime there had arrived in Rome a faithful 
friend of Ignatius, the archimandrite Theognostus, who pre- 
sented to Pope Nicholas, in the name of the patriarch, a 
full account of his own and his church's calamities. This 
document commences : " Ignatius, oppressed by tyranny, 
etc., to Our Most Holy Lord and Most Blessed Ruler, the 
Patriarch of all the Sees, the Successor of St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, the Universal Pope Nicholas, and 
to all his Most Holy Bishops, and to the entire Most Wise 
Roman Church." And it finishes with this appeal: "Do 
thou, Most Holy Lord, show to me the bowels of thy 
merc} r , and say with the great Apostle : ' Who is weak, and I 
am not weak ? ' Look upon thy predecessors, the patri- 
archs Fabian, Julius, Innocent, Leo, and, in fine, all who 
have manfully fought for the faith and for truth ; imitate 
them, and arise in vindication of us who have suffered these 
things." The legates Rodoald and Zachary now returned 
to Rome, but merely reported that Ignatius had been 
deposed and Photius confirmed. There came also to the 
Pontiff an ambassador from the emperor Michael, in the 

H) These facts are recorded by Nlcetas; by Theoiroostus, in the book inscribed to Tope 
Nicholas I. and all ibe bishops of the West ; in the £]>istlrs of Nicholas I., nos- 7, 8, and 9 ; 
»nd by Anastasius, in Preface to 8ili Council. 
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person of his secretary Leo, charged with the task of de- 
livering to his Holiness an account of the proceedings of 
tho Photian Synod, and of obtaining its confirmation. 

'I he Pontiff soon discovered the prevarication of his 
legates, and having called a Synod, he declared, in the 
presence of the imperial secretary, that he had never, and 
never would, consent to the deposition of" Ignatius ; as for 
the legate Zachary, he was deposed from the priesthood, 
while Rodoald, then absent in France, would be tried at a 
future time. Leo was then dismissed with letters of the 
same tenor to Michael and Photius. In his letter to 
Photius, the Pontiff is careful to address him as though he 
were a layman, for, although his consecration was valid, it 
was illicit. He inscribes the document "To the most pru- 
dent man, Photius," and after descanting upon the author- 
ity and primacy of the Holy See, which Photius himself 
then acknowledged, he refutes the arguments adduced by 
the intruder in justification of his uncanonical election, and 
declares that Ignatius is the legitimate patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. This epistle is dated March 18. 862, and on 
the same da} r the Pontiff issued a letter to all the patriarchs 
and bishops of the East, prohibiting any recognition of 
Photius as patriarch. These letters of Pope Nicholas in- 
furiated the emperor, and he dispatched to Pome his 
Sword-bearer, with a very disrespectful epistle to the Pon- 
tiff, urging more strongly than ever the recognition of the 
usurper. The result of this embassy was the appearance 
of a Papal letter, still more exhaustive in its arguments 
against Photius. Nevertheless, the intruder prospered 
under the protection of Michael, and when his great 
patron, Bardas, had been put to death for supposed con- 
spiracy, he was sufficiently wily to make the emperor 
believe in his fidelity, and to render that protection more 
solid than ever. In the year 866 the madness of Photius 
culminated in an " excommunication " of the Roman Pon- 
tiff ; and in an Encyclical to all the patriarchs of the East, 
he adduced, in justification of his rebellious attitude, the 
following accusations against the Latins. They fasted on 
Saturdays. They observed the first week of Lent in a glut- 
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tonous manner, namely, drinking milk, editing cheese, etc. 
The}' imposed the yoke oj celibac}' npon their priests. 
They denied to priests the right of administering Confirma- 
tion. They taught that the Hol} r Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. In the year 8G7, Photius held another 
Pseudo-Synod, composed o; the bishops of his faction and 
of impostors who called themselves legates of the other 
patriarchs. He repeated his anathema against Pope Nicho- 
las I. and sent the Acta to the emperor Louis II., promising 
him the Byzantine throne, if he would procure the deposi- 
tion of the Pontiff. But Photius now experienced a great 
reverse of fortune. 

In the year 867, the emperor Michael associated his 
quondam chamberlain, Basil, with himself in the govern- 
ment. This prince, however, soon excited his mon trch's 
displeasure, and his tenure of life became uncertain. 
Therefore he seized the opportunity afforded by an imperi.il 
debauch, and assassinated Michael. (1). The day following, 
he ordered the removal of Photius from the patriarchal 
palace, and his seclusion in a monastery. (2). Ignatius was 
then, after nine years of persecution, restored to the patriar- 
chate. Basil immediately informed Pope Nicholas of his 
exertions for the well-being and liberty of the Church, and 
that his impartiality might be evident, he sent to Rome 
not only the metropolitan John of Syleum, on the part of 
Ignatius, but also the metropolitan Peter of Sardia, to 
defend the cause of Photius. He also begged the Pontiff 
to send legates to Constantinople, that an end might be puc 
to all ecclesiastical turmoils. Ignatius also wrote to the 
Pope, consulting him as to the course to be pursued with 
reference to those who had become schismatics under 
Photius. In this letter, Ignatius gives the following mag- 

(1) According to LIutprand, b- !., c. 1, a celestial vision Induced Basil to perform great 
penance for this crime. 

(2) Among the effects of Photius, the Imperial officers found two elegantly bound Mss. 
One contained the Act* of the Pseudo-Synod held against Ignatius, and seven pictures, 
Illustrating the same, painted by Gregory of Syracuse. The first represented the holy con- 
fessor receiving a beating, and was Inscribed " The Devil." In the second he was seen 
covered with spittle, and styled "The Beginning of Sin." The third showed him de- 
throned, with the epigraph Son of Perdition." In the fourth he was depicted in chains 
and condemned to exile, with the motto " Avarice of Simon Magus." The fifth calumni- 
ated him as " He who extols himself above all that is called or worshipped as God. 1 ' In, 
the sixth he was condemned to death as " The Abomination of Desolation.' ' The seventh 
pictured him being dragged to the scaffold under the name of 'Anti-Christ.' The second 
M8. was a copy of the documents sent to the emperor Louis II. 
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nificent testimony to the reverence of the Greek Church 
of his time for the See of Peter : " For the cure of the 
wounds and ills of the human body, the medical art fur- 
nishes us with a great number of physicians ; but for the 
members of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of our 
God the Saviour, there is only one chosen and universal 
physician, namely, your Fraternal and Paternal Holiness, 
constituted by the Supreme and Most Powerful Word of 
God, when He said to Peter, the supreme and most holy 
Prince of the Apostles : ' Thou art Peter, etc' And these 
blessed words were not addressed to the Prince of the 
Apostles, simply as conferring a private privilege, but 
through him they were directed to all the Pontiffs of the 
Roman See, his successors. Wherefore, in the past, when- 
ever heresies and corruptions came into existence, the sue. 
cessors in your Apostolic See alwaj's extirpated such tares 
and noxious growth ; and now, your Blessedness, worthily 
using the power received from Christ, crushes the enemies of 
truth, and him who, like a robber, enters the fold of Christ 
by the window .... With the physician's hand of holy and 
Apostolic authority, you cut him off from the body of the 
Church ; and pronouncing us innocent, who have been so 
oppressed by his wickedness, you have, like a most loving 
brother, restored us to our church." When the legates of 
Basil arrived in Rome, they found that Pope Adrian II. had 
mounted the throne. Having presented their letters, they 
witnessed, in a Roman Synod, the confirmation of the 
deposition of Photius and of Ignatius' restoration. 

To remedy the evils produced in the East by the schism 
of Photius, Pope Adrian II. convoked the Eighth General 
Council, which met at Constantinople, Oct. 5, 869. Before, 
however, we treat of this subject, it is better to finish our 
historical sketch of the career of Photius. During ten years 
of exile, this wretched man was able to do little more, in 
the way of furthering his ambition, than meditate and plot. 
Ignatius was restored by a sentence of an (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, was protected by the Roman Pontiff, and enjoyed the 
favor of his sovereign. The cunning of the schemer, how- 
ever, was great, and by means of friends at court he was 
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constantly informed of eveiwthing which might be turned to 
his advantage. Having learned that Basil was exceedirgly 
sensitive on the subject of his lowl} r origin, he excogitated a 
means of gratifying the imperial vanit}*, trusting to thereby 
mount in time to the point of his ambition. He invented a 
genealogical table, by which it was shown that Basil was 
descended from Tyridates, a famous king of Armenia. 
(1). The hospitality of the palace was now extended to 
Photius, and he was appointed governor of the imperial 
princes. But his influence over Basil was not strong enough 
to bring about the deposition of Ignatius. He therefore 
simulated repentance for the past, and earnestly besought 
the patriarch to restore him to the active priesthood. Ig- 
natius, however, would not yield, and then the daring of 
Photins and the weakness of the emperor became manifest. 
Photius put on the patriarchal insignia, and he presumed to 
hold ordinations in the imperial chapel. The death of Ig- 
natius now occurred (878), and the usurper again seized 
the patriarchal throne. Many of the suffragan bishops 
were already of his faction ; some others he won by promo- 
tion or b} T money, while the few who refused to recognize 
his jurisdiction were turned over to the mercies of Leo Cata- 
calus, the prefect of the guards. He pretended that the 
ordinations of Ignatius were null and void, and as such, he 
repeated them ; he restored to their sees all the bishops 
whom Ignatius had suspended. (2). At this time, the Apos- 
tolic legation at Constantinople was held by the bishops 
Paul of Ancona and Eugene of Ostia. Faithful to their trust, 
they refused even to admit Photius to communion ; hence the 
infatuated Basil sent legates to Rome to try the constancy 
of Pope John VIII. , then in the sixth year of his Pontificate. 
Photius also sent to Rome his creature, Theodore Santaba- 
renus, whom he had made metropolitan of Patras, as bear- 
er of a letter in which it was declared that Photius had 

(1) By the connivauce of Theophanes, one of the Imperial chaplains, this table, adorned 
with many prophetic descriptions, was placed in the Palatine Library. Theophanes then 
pretended to discover it, and telling Basil that it greatly interested the imperial family, he 
declared that only one man in the empire was sufficiently erudite to interpret it. That 
man was Photius and he was immediately summoned to the palace. Here his intrigues 
were greatly aided by Theodore Santabarenus, a monk addicted to necromancy, but re- 
puted a saint by Basil. 

(2i These facts are gathered from Nicetas' Life of St. Ignatius, and from the EpMle of 
StyliaitM to Pope Stephen V. 
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been forced by the bishops and by the emperor to accept 
the patriarchal dignity. This letter bore the signatures 
and seals of all the metropolitans, those of the faithful 
prelates having been procured by Peter, the imperial sec- 
retary, under pretext that the document was connected with 
the purchase of some ground for the patriarchate. (1). The 
result of this mission to Pope John VIII. was the restora- 
tion of Photius, to be effected, however, under certain condi- 
tions. In speaking of this action of Pope John VTI1, 
Alexandre does not hesitate to say that by it " was rescinded 
the resolution of the Eighth Council never to receive Pho- 
tius, to wiiich resolution John himself, then archdeacon } 
had subscribed, before the universal Church," and that by 
it ''John now gave up his name to everlasting reproach." 
That this harsh judgment is also unjust, a calm considera- 
tion of the facts in the case will conclusively show. Basil 
asserted that Photius was repentant ; that his confirmation 
would give peace to the church of Constantinople ; that 
such confirmation was desired even by those who had been 
ordained by Ignatius and Methodius. These assertions 
were apparently corroborated by the forged signatures to 
Photius' letter. Again, the general conduct of Basil had 
caused Rome to regard him as meriting well of the Church ; 
hence if he could be gratified in justice and with honor, pru- 
dence suggested a compliance with his wishes. Finally, 
Ignatius was now dead, and no one claimed the see in 
opposition to Photius. (2). In his answer to Basil, Epist. 
199, the Pontiff says that he hearkens to the emperor's 
prayers, tl without any prejudice to the Apostolic statutes, 
or any relaxation of the rules of the fathers ; yea, rather 
. resting " upon their authority ; " and after quoting instances 
of prudent yielding to circumstances, on the part of his 

• (1) NlCETAS, ihirt. 

(2) Nor should it be forgotten that Pope John relied upon the Greek fleets to protect the 
coasts of the Cauipagua and Tuscany from the Saracens. It is remarkable that while even 
Baronio hlames Pope John VIII for his restoration of Photius, the furious Galilean De 
Marca (Priesthood and Empire, b. iii., c. 14 ). thus excuses him : " Ignatius having died, 
the often condemned Photius recovered his see through the voles of the Eastern bishops 
and the good will of the emperor Basil ; but that restoration could not have been com- 
plete without the approval Of the Apostolic Chair. Wherefore John VIII., besought by the 
emperor to consult the peace of the Church, ceded to necessity, and, influenced by the 
example of Leo, Gelasius, Felix, and an African Council, who all thought that in some 
emergencies rules might be modified, he freed Photius from anathema, with the consent of 
the other patriarchs, and allowed him to retain the patriarchal throne, on condition that he 

would beg pardon before the coming Council The agreement of the emperor, the 

other patriarchs, and a fuli Eastern Synod, frees John from blame." 



/ 
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predecessors and certain Synods, he grants the request of 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, of all 
the metropolitans, bishops, priests, and of all the clergy of 
Constantinople, who remain of the ordination of Methodius 
and Ignatius ; and receives as co-minister in the episcopal 
office the same Photius, if, according to custom, lie begs mercy 
in a Synod We, upon whom, according to the Apos- 
tle, rests the care of all the churches, not wishing that there 
should any longer remain cause of dispute in the Church of 
God, absolve this same patriarch from all ecclesiastical 
censure ; and with him, all the bishops, priests, clerics, and 
laymen against whom the censures of the divine judgment 
have been pronounced ; and we decree that he receive the 

Constantinopolitan see principally because, by this 

act, all will witness an instance of Apostolic mercy." When 
the imperial ambassadors departed from Rome, they were 
accompanied by the legate Peter, cardinal of the title of St. 
Chrysogonus, with instructions to arrange, in union with 
two other legates already at Constantinople, but in accord- 
ance with what had been decreed at Rome, the affairs of 
the distracted patriarchate. Peter arrived at his post in 
November, 879, and in an interview with Photius handed 
him the Papal letters of instruction. The schemer then re- 
quested permission to retain the documents for a short time, 
that he might have them translated into Greek, for the use 
of the coming Synod. The legates assented, and it was 
afterwards found that the imprudent concession had fur- 
nished an opportunity for aninterested mutilation and inter- 
polation of the Papal instructions. Among other alterations, 
Photius erased the clause in which he was ordered to throw 
himself on the mercy of the Synod. He also inserted a 
condemnation of the Eighth Council, held ten years before 
against his schism, and an abrogation of all the decrees is- 
sued against himself by the Pontiffs Nicholas I. and Adrian 
II. Armed with this new weapon, Photius now held that 
famous Synod which the schismatics afterwards styled the 
Eighth (Ecumenical. The conclave met in the church of 
St. Sophia, and was attended by 380 prelates, and by the 
whole imperial family. The Papal legates were ahjo on 
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baud, but, like their unfortunate predecessors in the time of 
Pope Nicholas, they had been corrupted. Photius, there- 
fore, had things his own way. Although his own cause was 
in question, he was allowed to preside, the legates assent- 
ing to everything proposed by the usurper, and saying 
nothing of the Pontifical mandates. After a solemn restora- 
tion of Photius to the patriarchate, and an excommunica- 
tion of all who would not communicate with him, the Pseudo- 
Synod issued a number of canons, to give the affair more ol 
a conciliary appearance. Photius wished much to have the 
" Latin doctrine," as he called it, of the Filioque, condem- 
ned, but fearing lest the Papal legates would be incited to 
something like a resemblance of their duty, and thus ren- 
der null all of his proceedings, he deferred his overt act of 
heresy to a more propitious time. (1) 

The three Papal legates returned to Rome immediately 
after the Photian " Eighth Synod," and simply reported that 
peace was restored to the Constantinopolitan church, and 
that the emperor would send a powerful fleet to protect the 
Italian coasts from the Saracens. But the letter of Photius, 
admitting that he had not asked pardon of the Synod, 
caused Pope John VIII. to suspect that his commands had 
been evaded in more ways than one. Hence he commis- 
sioned the cardinal Marin us, who was destined to succeed 
him in the Papacy, and who had been one of the presidents 
of the Eighth Council, to return to Constantinople for the 
purpose of investigation, instructing him to rescind all 
which he might discover to have been unjustly or illegally 
done by the former legates. Marinus did his duty. The 
frauds of Photius were made manifest, and therefore his 
old condemnation by the Eighth Council was revived. The 
olden zeal of Basil for the good of the Church had been 
greatly modified by his intimacy with Photius, and he was 
made furious by the apostolic intrepidity of Marinus. He 
forgot the respect which all rulers owe to the law of na- 
tions, and even that which every Christian should show to 
the representative of Christ's vicar. The legate was thrown 

(1) Six weeks after trie Pseudo-Synod, while at an assembly of bishops in the Triclinium 
of the Blachernal palace, the emperor asked Photius for a Profession of Faith, and received 
one made up of the definitions of the first seven Councils, with a declaration that nothing 
should be added to them. 
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into prison, and for thirty days his constancy was tried, but 
the only result was an exhibition of firmness which was a 
glorious offset to the scandal caused among tho vacillating 
Greeks by the weakness of his predecessors. When Pope 
John YIII was informed of the treachery of his legates, 
and of Photius' usurpation, he immediately confirmed the 
condemnatory sentences of Nicholas I. and Adrian II., and 
added his own anathema. Pope Marinus, who succeeded 
John VIII. in the year 882, confirmed the acts of his prede- 
cessor in reference to Constantinopolitan affairs, and the in- 
fatuated Basil dared to retort b}' asserting that Marinus was 
lot a legitimate Pope, since he had been bishop of another 
see, and could not abandon it. It was during the reign of 
Marinus that Photius wrote to the schismatic patriarch of 
Aquileia his famous Epistle attacking the Catholic dogma 
on the Procession of the H0I3' Ghost. (1). During the Pon- 
tificate of Adrian III. (884—85), Basil again vainly sought 
from Rome the recognition of Photius. In the year 889, 
Leo, surnamed '' the philosopher " on account of his erudi- 
tion, succeeded his father Basil on the imperial throne of 
Byzantium, and with his advent came an end to the first 
stage of the Greek Schism. The Papal Chair was then 
occupied by Stephen VI. (885 — 91), one of whose first acts 
had been a brilliant and solid defence of the actions of his 
predecessors in the Photian matter, against the insolent 
attacks of Basil. The letters of Stephen produced a deep 
impression on the mind of Leo, and he immediately eject- 
ed Photius from the patriarchal palace, appointing in- 
stead his own brother Stephen. Having recalled from 
exile all the bishops and priests who had been the victims 
of Photius, Leo addressed them : " Having sought the truth, 
our authority, which is from Go<l, has ejected that 
wicked man Photius from the patriarchal chair and 
has stopped your persecution. Nor shall we compel you, 
in any way, to unwillingly communicate with him ; we 
rather request of your piety that you communicate with 
our brother, that there may be but one fold. If, however, 
you do not wish to communicate with my brother, without 

(15 Baronio, year f*83. 
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first consulting Rome, which lias condemned Photius, and 
because mj brother was ordained deacon by him, let us 
together write to the Pontiff that he may give absolution 
from the anathema pronounced against those ordained by 
Photius." Letters were accordingly sent to Pope Stephen 
YI. by Leo and by Stylianus of Neo-Csesarea, in the name 
of the Greek bishops, begging the Pontiff' to remove the 
censure from all who were worthy of pardon. After due 
consideration, the Holy See sent legates to Constantinople, 
in 891, with instructions to recognize the patriarch Stephen 
and to remove all censures from such as they would deem 
worthy of lenient treatment. From this time history is 
silent with regard to Photius. Manuel Calecas (1) contends 
that he died in the communion of Rome. Certain Greek 
schismatic writers (2) have asserted that h) re-communicat- 
ed with the Latins, when these "had recanted their errors." 
But these authors are sufficiently refuted by the Breviary 
or Synopsis of the Eighth Council, affixed in 891 to the doors 
of St. Sophias' Basilica, and quoted by us in the last 
chapter. 

The Eighth General Council now demands our attention. 
That this assembly possessed the first requisite of oecumen- 
icity, namely, convocation by the Supreme Pontiff, is 
proved by the Epistle of Pope Adrian II. to the emperor 
Basil, read in the first Session : " "We desire that a numerous 
Council be celebrated at Constantinople through the 
industry of your Piety ; at which Council our legates will 
preside, and having examined into the causes of men and 
their crimes, they will give to the flames all the copies of 
the impious Pseudo-Synod (the Photian Eighth) which 
must be surrendered by all who have them." And in the 
Preface of the Eighth Synod, sent to Adrian II., we read : 
" Having sent, with your Apostolic authority, your vicar 
and epistolary decretals, you commanded a Synod to bo 
held at Constantinople, etc." That the Papal legates, 
namely, Donatus, bishop of Ostia, Stephen, the bishop of 

(1! Calecas was a Greek orthodox author of the fourteenth century. His principal work, 
directed against "The Errors of the Greeks," was translated into Latin by order of Martin 

(2) Michael Anchialis, DiaUtgue with Emmanuel Comnenus; Maximus Marguin. 
Diahxjue of a Greek with a Latin . See the work of Leo Allatius on the Perpetual 4(/ree 
went of the Eastern and Western Churches, 1>. ii., c. G. 
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Nepi, and Marinus, the deacon, presided over the Council, 
is evident from the Acts. The first Session commences . 
"Being assembled, Donatus and Stephen, bishops, and Ma- 
rinus, the deacon, holding the place of Adrian, archbishop 
of the senior Rome, and Ignatius, archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, the younger Rome ; and the Vicar of the Orient, 
Thomas, metropolitan of Tyre, holding the place of the see 

of Antioch, etc The most holy vicars of the senior 

Rome said: 'Therefore let us put all hesitation out of 
your hearts, and let us certify to you by word and by deed 
that we shall dispose all things as has been commanded 
unto us. We have, then, letters to the emperor and to the 
patriarch, and if you order, let them be read.' " Again, 
the Papal legates are first named, speak before all others, 
and are the first to subscribe to the decrees. 

The Eighth General Council, also styled the Fourth of 
Constantinople, was opened on "Wednesday, the 5th of 
October, 869, in the second year of Pope Adrian II., and 
third of the emperor Basil, and its sessions were held in 
the basilica of St. Sophia. In the First Session, thePapal 
legates were asked to manifest the nature of their commis- 
sion, and as they deemed the question rather insolent, they 
hesitated to answer. Then the Patrician Bahanes informed 
the legates that no contempt of the Apostolic See was meant 
by this request, but rather a precaution, on account of the 
prevarication of Rodoald and Zachary, the legates of 
Nicholas I. The legates therefore replied : " We have in 
our hands a letter sent to the emperor by the most holy 
Pope Adrian, who has also given us power to so order all 
things according to what the blessed Pope Nicholas estab- 
lished for the holy church of Constantinople, that we may 
so arrange and strengthen them, that no one will be able to 
combat them, and that we may confirm what the most holy 
Adriau has commanded. For he has inherited the labors 
of him to whose honors he has succeeded ; for this, God 
placed him in His Church. Behold the letter of the holy 
Pope Adrian. If you wish, let it be read." After the 
reading of the Pontifical letter, the legates ordered a read- 
ing of a Papal document, to which all who wished the com- 
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raunion of Rome were obliged to subscribe. It contained a 
condemnation of all heresies, and an anathema against 
Photius ; also a declaration that the subscriber accepted all 
that Pope Nicholas I. and Adrian II. had done in the cause 
of Ignatius and Photius. In this document, which was 
signed by the entire Council, the following passages are 
noteworthy: "For we must not forget the' words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ : ' Thou art Peter, etc.' This saying has 
been proved by events, because in the Apostolic Chair the 
Catholic Religion has been preserved immaculate, and holy 
doctrine ever held. Therefore, not wishing to be separated 
from the faith and doctrine of this See, and following the 
Constitutions of the rulers of this holy Apostolic See, we 
anathematize the Iconoclasts and all heresies ; we ana- 
thematize also Photius, etc." 

The Second Session was lield on the 9th of October. It 
being announced to the fathers that certain bishops were 
waiting without, who, having been ordained by Methodius 
or by Ignatius, had joined the Photian ranks, they were told 
to enter the Synod. Having begged pardon for their trans- 
gressions, they were addressed by the legates : " We receive 
you, according to the command of our most holy Pope 
Adrian, on account of your avowal of repentance." They 
then replied : " And we reverence you, and acknowledge 
you as our judges, and we will accept your judgment as from 
the Person of the Son of God." Having then subscribed 
to the document issued by Rome, and read in the first Ses- 
sion, the penitents were admitted to seats in the Synod, but 
were ordered not to exercise their functions until the follow- 
ing Christmas, the intervening period to be spent in penance. 

The Third Session was held on the 5th of the Ides of 
October. The fathers invited Theodolus of Aucyra and 
Nicephorus of Nice to subscribe to the Roman Definition, 
but they refused. It having been discovered that Theodore 
of Caria, one of those lately forgiven, had been one of 
Photius' accomplices in anathematizing Pope Nicholas I., 
his case was reserved to the Pontiff. The epistle of Pope 
Adrian to Ignatius was read, and declared " canonically 
written and full of justice." 
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The fourth Session was held on the 3d of the Ides of 
October. The bishops Zachary and Theopliilus, of the 
Photian faction, were presented bj certain patricians, but 
when urged to sign the Pontifical Definition, they declared 
that both they and Photius had been received by Pope 
Nicholas I. on the occasion of a mission which they had 
undertaken for the usurper to that Pontiff. The legates 
therefore caused several epistles of Nicholas to be read, 
and then it was demonstrated that these schismatics lied. 
Urged again to subscribe to the Definition, they replied : 
" We wish to hear nothing about it." By order of the le- 
gates, they were shut out of the Synod. 

The Fifth Session was held on the 13th of the Calends of 
November. Photius was summoned by means of laics to 
the Council, but when he was introduced, and asked 
whether he would receive the decrees of Nicholas I. and of 
Adrian II., he remained silent. Urged to reply, he an- 
swered : "God hears me, even when I am silent." Pressed 
again, he replied : " Jesus also was condemned when silent." 
Elias, vicar for the patriarch of Jerusalem, then ascended 
the pulpit and energetically contended that his church had 
never recognized Photius, concluding by exhorting him to 
repentance. The legates also urged the unfortunate man to 
repentance, that he might merit lay-communion. Pressed al 
so by the patrician Bahanes, he answered : " My justifica 
tion is not in this world," and then sank again into an obsti- 
nate silence. He was therefore dismissed from the Council. 

The Sixth Session was held on the 8th Calends of Novem- 
ber. The emperor Basil asked the bishops who yet adhered 
to Photius if they would at last yield to the decision of 
the Church, but they impudently answered that the judg- 
ments against their leader were null and void. Zachary of 
Chalcedon now arose, and in a discourse which was a tissue 
of sophisms where it was not mere baseless assertion, en- 
deavored to sustain the cause of the baffled intruder. 
Metrophanes of Smyrna then dissected the remarks of 
Zachary, and refuted them, point by point. After an ex- 
hortation to penitence addressed to the recalcitrants by 
Basil, seven days of delay were granted them. 
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The Seventh Session was held on the -1th Calends of 
November. Photius and Gregory of Syracuse were brought 
to the Synod and questioned as to their willingness to 
accept the Papal Definition. The only reply of Photius 
was : " May the Lord preserve our holy emperor many 
years ! " Urged again by the legates, he answered that they 
had more need of repentance than he had. Finally, the 
Synod pronounced anathema on Photius, " the courtier and 
invader ; the secular, neophyte, and tyrant ; the condemned 
schismatic, adulterer, ami parricide ; the inventor of lies 
and perverse dogmas : the now Judas and new Dioseorus ; 
anathema on all his followers and sympathizers, etc.'' 

The Eighth Session was held on the Nones of November. 
All the writings of Photius against the Pontiffs, and the 
Acts of his Pseudo-Synods, were thrown to the flames. 
Basil of Jerusalem and Leontius of Alexandria, whose 
names Photius had inserted among the subscriptions to his 
Pseudo-Synod, as legates of their respective patriarchs, 
then anathematized the writings against Pope Nicholas. 
Many metropolitans were then asked if they had signed the 
decrees of the Photian Synod, and they answered that the 
signatures, which purported to be their own, were forgeries. 
Several Iconoclasts were then reconciled to the Church, the 
emperor kissing them after their abjuration. 

The Ninth Session was held on the day before the Ides 
of February of the new year. Joseph, archdeacon of Al- 
exandria and legate of Michael, the patriarch of that see, 
then explained that his bishop was prevented by the Sar- 
acenic domination from travelling ; that he had obtained 
for Joseph an appointment as commissioner of exchange 
of captives, in order that he might attend the Council in 
his name. Michael was so isolated that he knew nothing of 
the merits or demerits of Photius, but he suggested that 
he and Ignatius might rule the diocese of Constantinople 
in common. The Alexandrian legate, having read the Acts 
of the previous sessions, solemnly accepted them in the 
name of his patriarch. There were then introduced certain 
perjurers, among them the consul Leo, who, compelled by 
Photius and the emperor Michael, had sworn falsely against 
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Ignatius on the occasion of his mock trial. They confessed 
their crime, anathematized Photius, and received a canonical 
penalise. 

In the Tenth Session, held the day before the Calends of 
March, there were edited 27 canons, of which the following 
are the principal. The 1st decrees that all canons of the 
Church are to be observed as " Second utterances of God." 
The 2d orders the observance of the decrees of the Pontiffs 
in the Photian matter. The 3d accords to the images of 
Christ, of His Mother, and of the saints, the same honor as 
is given to the Book of the Gospels. The 5th puts a check 
on the growth of the pestilent crop of courtier-bishops, 
by ordering that no one shall be made a bishop unless he 
has been ten years a cleric, and allows no dispensation to 
be ever given in the case of a courtier candidate. The Oth 
segregates Photius even from lay-communion, on account 
of his forgeries of episcopal signatures. The 11th anathem- 
atizes the doctrine of a dual soul in man, taught by Photius. 
The 12th condemns all undue interference of the secular 
power with ecclesiastical preferments. The 13th prohibits 
the elevation to high ecclesiastical dignity in the church of 
Constantinople of any one not belonging to the clergy of 
that see, and excludes from that body the domestic clerics 
of princes and nobles, thus putting another check on the 
courtier-clergy and giving a safeguard to the integrity of 
the patriarchal chair. The 14th rebukes the want of re- 
spect for their office shown by those bishops who are ever 
ready to pay court to the rich and powerful, especially to 
princes ; condemns their dismounting from horseback, etc , 
in order to salute theg reat ones ; and their practice of 
standing among the gentlemen-in- waiting, while the grandees 
are eating. The bishop who thus forgets his dignity is sus- 
pended from communion for one year ; the prince who 
permits such fulsome obsequiousness suffers for two years. 
The 15th prohibits any alienation or mortgaging of ecclesias- 
tical property, and declares it null. A monastery erected 
by the funds of a diocese belongs to that diocese. The 
16th anathematizes those who ridicule the sacred offices or 
ofUcerc. The occasion of this canon was the conduct of 
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the emperor Michael, who permitted his Protospatarius, 
Theophilus, to mimic the patriarch for the amusement of 
the court, saying : " Theophilus is my patriarch, the Cfesar 
Bardas has Photius, and the Christians have Ignatius.' 5 
The 19th condemns those metropolitans who go about 
among their suffragans, living at their expense, under pre- 
text of visitation. The 25th condemns all the bishops, 
priests, etc., who pertinaciously adhere to Photius, and de- 
prives them of all hope of restoration. After the promulga- 
tion of the canons, the Council issued a Definition of Faith, 
anathematizing all heresies, and condemning Photius and 
his followers. In subscribing to the conciliary decrees, 

the Papal legates came first, and wrote : "I , holding 

the place of my Lord Adrian, Supreme Pontiff and Universal 
Pope, and presiding over this Holy and Universal Synod, 
have promulgated, subject to the will of the same illustrious 
Ruler, everything above recited, and have subscribed with 
my own hand." The vicars of the patriarchs write : " I, 
. . . . , receiving this Holy and Universal Synod, and 
agreeing with, and defining, all that has been decided and 
written, have subscribed." The emperor Basil and his 
sons do not define, but consent and venerate : " Basil, Con- 
stantine, and Leo, ever August, in the Christ of God faithful 
princes of the Romans and great Emperors, receiving this 
Holy and Universal Synod, and agreeing with all it has de- 
fined and written, have subscribed." When all the bishops 
had subscribed, the Council issued a Synodical Epistle to 
all the bishops and faithful of the Church, giving an ac- 
count of the crimes of Photius and of all proceedings against 
him. An Epistle was then addressed to Pope Adrian II., 
begging a confirmation of the Council, which was immedi- 
ately granted, as is shown by the Pontiff's letter to Basil, 
which was read at the end of the Acts. 

We now again approach a question which we have fre- 
quently had occasion to encounter, that of the amenability 
of a Pontifical judgment to a conciliary juridical examina- 
tion. The author of the Defence of the Declaration, etc., and 
with him, Alexandre (1), contends that the actions of the 

(1, Coif, xv., dim. 4. n. °G. 
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Eighth Council plainly prove that the prelates deemed the 
conciliary authority superior to that of the Pontiff. They 
cite the 21st canon, " If a General Council is in session, 
and there is an}- doubt or controversy, even about the holy 
Horn an Church, an investigation and a solution of the ques- 
tion should be had with due reverence ; audaciously, how- 
ever, sentenee should not be passed against the Supreme 
Pontiffs of the Senior Pome." Again, the bishops were 
asked whether they would receive the letters of Popes 
.Nicholas and Adrian. But it can be easily shown that the 
fathers of the Eighth Council, far from criticall}- examining 
the Papal definitions, willingly and at once obe}-ed the 
injunctions of the Holy See ; that, in fine, all that was ef- 
fected in that Council was done because Kome commanded 
it to be done. In the 3d Session was read the letter sent 
by Basil to Pope Nicholas I., in which the emperor pra} r s 
the Pontiff to predefine what was to be done in the Synod 
soon to be held, and after saying that some of the schismat- 
ics had fallen through fear, and others through simplicit} T , 
he adds : " We have asked, and now beg, your Paternal 
Holiness, to send a judgment and decree in regard to these 
persons. Thus, O Spiritual Father, and divinely to be 
honored Supreme Pontiff, hasten to the correction of our 
church, and give us an abundance of strength against in- 
justice and for the attainment of truth, that is, a clean 
unity, a spiritual structure free from all strife and schism, a 
church one in Christ, and a fold obedient to one shepherd." 
These sentiments certainly indicate a belief in the irreform- 
ability of Papal decisions, and if it be thought that Basil's 
judgment proves little, we turn to the letter sent to Nicholas 
by Ignatius, and already quoted by us, in which the patri- 
arch asserts that the Boman Pontiff is the divinel}- ap- 
pointed physician for the diseases of Christ's members. 
In answer to this letter, Pope Adrian II., the successor of 
Nicholas I., says : "Your Fraternity must take care that 
the signatures of all of your bishops, united in Synod, be 
put to those chapters which were synodically promulgated 
by us in that Church of God where rests the holy body of 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles : promulgated for the aboli- 
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tion of the profane Synods held in Constantinople by 
Photius. . . . and let them be carefully deposited in the 
archives of each diocese." 

Could Pope Adrian have used this language, if he, at 
least, did not hold that the Pontiff was superior to a 
Council ? But let us see what the conciliary Acts evince. 
When, in the 1st Session, the patrician Bahanes requested 
the Papal legates to show their mandatory letters, they at 
first resisted, saying that " until now they had never heard 
that the vicars of the elder Borne were questioned by any- 
body," which elevated language does not imply much of 
subjection toward the Synod. In the same Session was read 
the Papal Definition sent by Adrian, and which all were 
obliged to sign as a preliminary to any recognition. In that 
document was written : " For we must not forget the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : ' Thou art Peter.' etc. This 
saying has been proved by events, because in the Apostolic 
Chair the Catholic Beligion has been preserved immaculate, 
and holy doctrine ever held. Therefore, not wishing to be 
separated from the faith and doctrine of this See, and follow- 
ing the constitutions of the rulers of this Apostolic See, we 
anathematize the Iconoclasts and all heresies ; we also an- 
athematize Photius, etc." In these words the infallibility 
of the Pope is clearly enunciated, for heresy is condemned 
principally because of the Constitutions of Borne. In this 
same Definition, signed by the entire Synod, the subscriber 
promises to observe "all which is herein established ; we 
will observe it according to the ordinance of your decree, 
receiving that which it receives, and condemning what it 
condemns, especially the aforesaid Photius .... With re- 
gard to our most venerable patriarch Ignatius and his 
followers, we follow, with our whole heart, what the au- 
thority of your Apostolic See has decreed, and venerate it 
with religious devotion .... because, as we have said, 
following the Apostolic See in all things, and observing all 
its Constitutions, we hope to merit to be in the one communion 
which that Apostolic See offers, and which is the true and 
complete solidity of the Christian religion." When such are 
the sentiments of this Definition, it is plain that the fathers of 
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the Eighth Council did not deem their body superior to the 
Pontiff, when they used the phrase cited by our adversaries, 
" The book presented by the holy Komim Church has been 
read, and pleases all."' The examination, that is, like all of 
those of which we have treated in fche cases of the Dogma- 
tic Definitions read in other Councils, was not juridical, but 
informatory. In the 2d Session, when there arose a ques- 
tion as to the treatment of the schismatics, the Papal 
legates declared that Pope Adrian had ordered that they 
should not be received *o penance until they subscribed to 
the Pontifical Definition, and they asked the delinquents : 
" Are you willing to obey the orders of the most holy Pope 
Adrian ? " And when, in the 3d Session, the archbishops of 
Ancyra and Nice refused their signatures, pardon was 
denied them. The conduct of the legates would have been 
arrogant in the extreme, and the Eastern bishops would 
have resisted them, had the mind of the Synod been such as 
our adversaries would have us believe. In the 4th Session, 
two of Photius' faction, who had been his legates to Pope 
Nicholas, asked admission to the Council. The Papal re- 
presentatives at first opposed their entrance, saying : '* We 
cannot rescind the decision of the holy Roman Pontiffs ; 
that is contrary to the canons." And when they were 
admitted, it was only that " the just judgment of the holy 
Roman Church might be more manifest." The fathers said : 
" Let the legates enter, but we do not call them to a dispute, 
but only that they may hear the epistle of the most blessed 
Pope Nicholas." In the 5th Session Photius was asked 
" whether he received the judgment of the holy Roman 
Pontiffs ;" and in the 6th, the legates told the emperor that 
he should not speak to Zachary of Chalcedon, because he 
had been condemned by Rome. In the 7th Session, when 
Photius entered with the pastoral crozier, the legates took 
ii from him, because he had no jurisdiction. In fiue, 
throughout the Council, everything was done because of 
the previous decision of Rome. 

The 21st canon does not favor the theory of conciliar 
superiority. At first sight, indeed, it would seem that only 
audacious examinations into Papal decisions are discouraged. 
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But how is it that the Papal legates made no opposition to 
this canon, if, as is asserted, it allowed a conciliar dis- 
cussion of Pontifical judgments ? They well knew that such 
procedure was foreign to the ideas of the Holy See ; they 
knew that, a short time before the Council, Pope Nicholas I. 
had declared that the value of a Council depended upon its 
approbation by Rome ; they knew that the first See claimed 
the right to judge all others, and the prerogative of being 
judged by none ; they knew that this very Eighth Council 
had not objected to Pope Adrian's assertion, read in the 7th 
Session, that the Pontiff was subject to no judgment, unless 
for heresy, and then only with his own consent. And yet they 
did not oppose the canon. But let us hear the words of 
Popes Nicholas and Adrian. Rebuking the arrogance of 
the emperor Michael, Pope Nicholas says that " The Roman 
Church confirms the Councils by her authority, and guards 
them by her moderation. Hence, certain of these have lost 
their value, because they had not the approbation of the 
Roman Pontiff." And he adduces instances, such as the 
" Robber-Synod " of Ephesus, (431) where bishops and 
patriarchs could not constitute a legitimate Council because 
of the opposition of the great Leo, and then continues : 
" Since; according to the canons, the decisions of inferiors 
are to be referred to greater authority, to be confirmed or 
annulled, it is plain that the judgment of the Apostolic See, 
the authority of which is the highest, cannot be revised by 
any one, nor can any one pass judgment on its decision. 
For the canons have willed that from every part of the 
world appeals should be made to Rome, but from her no 
one can appeal." And Pope Adrian II., in his 2d Allocution 
to tha Council, declares : " We read of the Roman Pontiff 
judging the bishops of all churches, but we read of no one 
ever judging him. For although the Orientals pronounced 
anathema upon Honorius after his death, it is to be ob- 
served that he had been accused of heresy, for which alone 
one may resist one's superior, or reject his depraved u iter- 
ances ; but even in this case, the patriarchs and bishops 
cannot pronounce sentence, unless the authority of thft 
Pontiff of the first See has been obtained." Considering, 
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then, these declarations of the Holy See, and the consent of 
the legates to the 21st canon, we must suppose that the 
meaning of the ordinance was that, in case of a question 
about the Roman See, a Council should reverently consult 
the Pontiff, but "not audaciously pronounce sentence." 



CHAPTEP Y. 

The Addition of the Clause "and from the Son" to 
the Creed. 

In the General Council of Ephesus, one Charisius, a Phila- 
delphian priest, having brought to the fathers a Profession of 
Faith which was redolent of Nestorianism, the following de- 
cree was issued : " No one is allowed to offer, write, or com- 
pose any other Faith than that which was defined by the holy 
fathers congregated at Nice in the Holy Ghost. And whoever 
shall dare to compose another Faith, or to present it to con- 
verts to the truth from paganism, Judaism, or any heresy, 
shall be deprived of their sees if they are bishops, of their 
standing if they are clerics, and if they are laymen, they 
shall be subject to anathema." The same decree was re- 
peated by the Council of Chalcedon in its Definition of 
Faith. Among the excuses given by Photius for his schism, 
and repeated by Michael Cerularius when he re-inaugurated 
a separation of the Eastern and Western Churches, was 
the assertion that the Latins had violated this prohibition 
by adding the words "and fi*om the Son " (Filioque) to the 
clause of the Constantinopolitan Creed which expresses the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost. Traces of this dispute be- 
tween the Latins and Greeks are found as far back as the 
Synod of Gentilly, held in 767. It was agitated in the 
Synod held at Aix-la-Chapelle, under Charlemagne, in 809, 
and has been renewed at every effort made for a healing of 
the schism, notably in the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
(1215), in the Second of Lyons (1274), and in that of Flo- 
rence (1439). In theological language, when we speak of the 
origin of the Divine Persons, we say that the Son comes 
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from the Father by "generation," and that the Holy Ghost 
comes from both by " procession " (1). In the Symbol drawn 
up by the Second General Council, the First of Constanti- 
nople (381), it was simply stated that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father. But the faith of the Church being 
that the Sou also is a source of origin to the Spirit, the 
clause " and from the Son " came to be added in the Defi- 
nitions of Faith, and often in the Symbol or Creed. We know 
that the Sixteenth General Council (Florence) finally and 
definitively approved of the addition, as a necessary test 
of orthodoxy ; but we cannot lay the finger on the date, 
place, or circumstances of the first use of the questioned 
clause. It occurs in the Creed recited by king Ricardo in 
the Third Council of Toledo, in 589 ; in the Exposition of 
Faith of the Fourth of Toledo, 633 ; in the Creed recited in 
the Eighth of Toledo, in 653, and that Synod tells us that 
this Creed was then read at Mass throughout Spain. In the 
Twelfth. Thirteenth, and Fifteenth Councils, held at Toledo, 
in the years 681, 683, and 688, the addition occurs in the 
Creed. It was also read in the Synod of Forli, held in 791, 
by Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia. In the year 809 the 
ambassadors of Charlemagne conferred with Pope Leo III. 
about the clause. 

The Greek schismatics have always fallen back for de- 
fense upon the prohibitory canon of Ephesus, and that their 
interpretation of it is correct, they try to prove by various 
ancient testimonies. Thus they adduce St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria (2), saying : " We in no way permit any one to attack 
that Faith, or Symbol of Faith, which was issued by the 
holy Nicene fathers. For it is not allowable to us, or to 
any one else, to change even one word there placed, nor do 
we allow one syllable to be passed over, mindful of the 
saying : ' Do not cross the limits placed by the fathers.' 
For they did not speak of themselves, but of the very 
Spirit of God the Father, who proceeds indeed from Him ; 

(1) Both generation and procession are, in the Trinity, eternal, for the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are co-eternal with the Father. Both are necessary, not contingent, for necessity 
of being is an attribute of the Divinity. Both the Son and the Holy Ghost are inseparably 
united to the Father, though really distinct from Hiin ; hence, in the Trinity, both genera- 
tion and procession have nothing in common with the philosophic conception of emana- 
tion " of spirits. 

(2) Epistle of John of Antioch. 
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the Spirit, however is not foreign to the Son, for so com- 
mands the nature of the Essence." They also cite the 
commands of the Council of Chalcedon, as declaring that 
the Greeds of Nice and Constantinople are sufficient, and 
prohibiting any additions to these. And lest they should 
be told that here only such addition is meant as would in- 
volve an alteration of meaning, the schismatics quote the 
following words, pronounced when, in the Second Session, 
the fathers of Chalcedon had been asked for a Professsion of 
Faith plainly agreeing with, but, verbally differing from, the 
Symbols of Nice And Constantinople : " No one makes an- 
other Exposition. We do not try, nor do we dare, to present 
one. For the fathers have taught, and their teachings are 
preserved in writing, and we can say nothing further. . . . 
this we all say, that what has been explained is sufficient ; 
it is permitted to make no other Exposition. . . .Let the say- 
ings of the fathers be held.' And, further, contended the 
Greeks, even Pope Yigilius (1) anathematized those " who 
presume to teach or explain, or to give to the saints of the 
Church of God, any other Symbol " than the Constantino- 
politan. And Pope Agatho, in an Epistle to the emperor, 
read in the Sixth General Council, declares : " We preserve 
those doctrines of the delivered Faith which have been reg- 
ularly defined by our holy Apostolic predecessors, and 
by the five venerable Councils ; desiring, and being stu- 
dious of one principal good, namely, that in what has been 
regularly defined nothing be withdrawn, changed, or added, 
but that it be preserved the same in meaning and in word." 
Finally, the Seventh General Council, after its Definition 
of Faith, exclaimed : " We preserve the laws of the fathers ; 
we anathematize those who add or withdraw anything." 
Such were the arguments adduced in the Council of Florence 
by the famous Mark of Ephesus, to whom, more than to any 
other one man, is due the perpetuation of the Greek schism. 
In defending the propriety, nay, the necessity of the use 
of Filioque, better arguments cannot be used than those 
adopted by Andrew, archbishop of Rhodes (2), who, in 

'I) EpistVeto Eutuchius of Constantinople. 

(2) Sometimes styled " archbishop of Coiossus, " to distinguish him from the Greek 
metropolitan of the island. 
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the 6th Session of the Florentine Council, thus pressed 
his adversary. The insertion of the clause " and from 
the Son " in the Creed is not, properly speaking, an ad- 
dition, but an explanation. The phrase " and from the 
Son " was already implicitly contained in the " from the 
Father." If every explanation constitutes an addition, then 
there have been many additions made to the Scriptures, for 
the Nicene fathers inserted the word " Consubstantial " in 
their exposition of the Scriptures, and nevertheless Gregory 
of Nazianzen, writing to Cledonius, denies that any addition 
was made (1). The fathers of Constantinople added to, or 
explained, what those of Nice had written ; these latter had 
not said " of all things visible and invisible, " nor had they 
used the phrase " true God of true God, " nor that styling 
" the Holy Ghost the Lord and Life-giver." Notwithstand- 
ing these explanations, the fathers of Constantinople did 
not think they had made any " additions " to the Creed of 
Nice. Again, where the Nicene Council said, " Born of the 
Father, " that of Chalcedon said, " Consubstantial to the 
Father, according to the Deity, and Consubstantial to us, 
according to the Humanity, " for such explanation was 
made necessary by the Eutychian heresy. And even Mark 
of Ephesus, when he was asked why the Ephesine prelates 
made mention only of the Nicene Creed, ignoring apparently 
the Constantinopolitan, gave as a reason that "they are 
one and the same " ; therefore, even according to this 
schismatic leader, an insertion made in the Creed for the 
sake of explanation is not, properly speaking, an addition. 
Now, that the clause " And from the Son " is simply an 
explanation of that " from the Father, " Andrew of Ehodes 
proved by many testimonies of Greek fathers. Again, the 
authority of the Church is and will be always the same as 
it was in the beginning, and if it was ever permitted to the 
Church to add new words and phrases to the Creed, for the 
sake of more efficaciously contradicting new heresies as 
they arose, that is allowable now, and ever will be. In the 

(l) "We have not added, and we could not add, anything to the Faith which the holy 
fathers of Nice put forth in condemnation of the Arian heresy ; but we hold and will hold 
that same, more clearly explaining what was less fully declared concerning the Holy 
Ghost. For as yet that question had not been moved." 
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7th Session, the archbishop observed that, as everything be- 
longing to any science is implicitly contained in the principles 
of that science, so, though not explicitly, the Creed implicitly 
contains the entire doctrine of Christianity. No heresy has 
yet been born, or can be excogitated, which is not implicitly 
condemned in the Creed. As the Nicene Council issued its 
Creed as a basis of Faith, it was necessary that it should be 
affected by no change ; in sciences, conclusions may be 
affected, principles never. But the Gospel contains the 
perfect doctrine, and yet both the Greek and Latin fathers 
have explained it. The Council of Chalcedon implied a 
future necessity of explanatory additions to the Creed when 
it said that " for a full knowledge and confirmation of 
religion, it might suffice, etc." It did not say " it suffices," 
for the advent of new heresies renders it incumbent upon 
the Church to make new explanations. 

The great Bessarion, then archbishop of Nice, having 
forcibly opposed the use of the disputed clause, though he 
did not deny the doctrine, was refuted in the 10th Session by 
John, bishop of Forli. There are three kinds of addition 
to the Creed, said this prelate ; the first adds what is con- 
trary, the second what is different, the third what agrees 
with the subject treated. The first is the addition of error, 
e. g., if one were to say that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
no one. The second is an addition made by the rash, who 
are fond of modes of expression unknown to the Church, e. 
g., if one were to style the Father a geometer, the Son an 
astronomer, the Holy Ghost an arithmetician. The third 
is the addition of Catholics, e. g., as when they say that the 
omnipotent Father is eternal, the consubstantial Son is 
co-eternal, the proceeding Holy Ghost is breathed forth. 
The clause " and from the Son " is not contrary to the one 
" from the Father, " nor does it import any different idea ; 
it agrees with it. Hence, as the Apostles' Creed was not 
violated at Nice by the insertion of the clause declaring 
the procession from the Father, so the Nicene Creed was 
not violated in after time when the Church indicated by ex- 
press words her faith in the procession also from the Son. 
An ecclesiastical ordinance, concluded the bishop of Forli, 
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must be understood according to the mind of its promulga- 
tors, and the 1st Session of the Ephesine Council shows us 
that the fathers designed merely to prohibit any addition to 
the Symbol which would be contrary to the Nicene doctrines. 
The bishops said : " Let the Exposition of the Nicene fathers 
be read, that we may compare the discourses on faith with 
it ; let those be received which agree with it, and let those 
be rejected which differ from it." Then the Nicene Creed 
was read, and afterwards the epistle of St. Cyril to Nes- 
torius ; the fathers found them concordant. Then the 
epistle of Nestorius to St. Cyril was read, and the Council 
pronounced it contrary to the Symbol of Nice. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Synod of Ephesus did not intend to 
command the rejection of any and every other exposition of 
faith, but only such as were contraiy to received doctrine. 

In the Eleventh Session of the Council of Florence car- 
dinal Julian Ce&arini illustrated this subject by an account 
of the circumstances in which the objected decree of Ephe- 
sus was issued. Charisius, a priest of Philadelphia, had 
complained that one James, a Nestorian emissary, had 
attacked his doctrine ; and the Profession of Faith of Chari- 
sius and that of James, which had been written by Anasta- 
sius and Photius, two disciples of Nestorius, were both read 
to the Council. That of Charisius was found to be accord- 
ing to neither the Symbol of Nice nor that of Constantinople 
(1), and yet, after the passing of the decree of prohibition, 
when the Council condemned the Nestorian document, no 
mention whatever was made of the Profession of Charisius. 
The Council did not intend, therefore, to condemn a different 
Exposition, providing it agreed with the Symbol of Nice. 
The same Cesarini also -trew the atiention of the Greek 
synodals at Florence to 'the conduct of the Council of 
Chalcedon iu reference to the decree of Ephesus. The 
reader will remember that after the condemnation of Euty- 
ches, .in 448, by a Constantinopolitan Synod held under 
Flavian, the heresiarch appealed to Pope St. Leo the Great ; 

(1) In the Exposition of Charisius were wanting the words " those who say : ' there was 
a time when He was not,' " which are found iti the Nicene Sarnbol. But it contained the 
clause "And in the Holy Ghost, consuhstantlal to the Father and to the Son," which Is 
wanting in both the Nicene and Constaatinopolitan Creeds. . :. . 



" 
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but knowing that lie could expect no support from the Holy 
See, he prevailed upon Theodosius to convoke the " Robber- 
Synod " of Ephesus, in 449, in which, in defiance of the 
remonstrances of the Papal legates, he was declared ortho- 
dox. In this assembly, Eutyches professed the Nicene Creed 
and, as we read in the Arts, he said : " This is the faith of 
the fathers, and in it I wish to live and die." But, as the 
Nicene Faith was confirmed by the Council of Ephesus, and 
this latter prohibited the profession of any other Faith than 
that of the former Council, decreeing that nothing should 
be added or withdrawn, he therefore said : " I hold the 
right faith ; Flavian, however, does not hold it, since he 
asserts that Christ is in and from two natures, while the 
Nicene Symbol does not say this." After this declaration of 
Eutyches in the "Robber-Synod,*' Eusebius of Doryheuni 
cried out in reference to the allegation of the Ephesine 
decree, " He lies ; there is no such canon." The usurping 
president, Dioscorus, replied : " Why do you say there is 
no such canon ? We have two codices, in both of which is 
read that it is not permissible to add anything to the Nicene 
Symbol.'" Then Dioscorus passed sentence of deposition 
against Flavian and Eusebius for their " violation of the 
Ephesine decree." Now, said cardinal Julian, when these 
transactions were narrated in the Council of Chalcedon, the 
fathers exclaimed : " Anathema to Dioscorus, who wickedly 
judged ; let him this hour be condemned." Then the Coun- 
cil rescinded all the acts of the " Robber-Synod," declaring 
that Flavian had not violated the Ephesine canon, because, 
although the clause " from two, and in two Natures " is not 
explicitly contained in the Nicene Creed, yet it is not con- 
trary to that Symbol. Therefore, concluded Cesarini, the 
Latins are not to be condemned for inserting the clause 
" and from the Son " in the Symbol, as it implies nothing 
contrary to the Definitions of Nice or of any other Councils. 
The schismatic portion of the Greek Church has always 
contended that no addition to the Creed should be under- 
taken without its consent. But, as the same schismatics 
avowed in the Council of Florence, the Roman Pontiff is 
the Pastor and Doctor of the whole Church ; therefore he 
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may define what is of faith. But even though the Pope 
could not define doctrines of faith without a Council, it does 
not follow, according to the Greeks' own principles, that 
they should be consulted before every addition to the 
Symbol. They admitted, in the olden days of unity, that a 
small number of bishops, if convoked in Council and con- 
firmed by the Pontiff, was sufficient to pronounce in matters 
of faith. They used to hold that the value of a Council did 
not arise from the multitude or diverse nationality of its 
members, but rather from their connection with the Chair 
of Peter. The Council of Kimini was composed of 600 
bishops, Greeks and Latins, or rather Easterns and Wes- 
terns, and simply because it was rejected by Kome, both 
East and "West condemned it. The second Council, first of 
Constantinople, was composed of only 150 bishops, and all 
of them Easterns, and yet, because it was confirmed by 
Pope Damasus, it was received as (Ecumenical. Again, 
even though the Pontiff were not the " bishop of the first 
see," but a mere patriarch, like him of Alexandria or him of 
Constantinople, the Greeks should not have complained of 
the addition of the Filioque. If the question is merely rit- 
ualistic, certainly the introduction of a simple rite ought 
not to cause a schism. If the question, however, is one of 
faith, we answer that it is not certain that they were not 
consulted ; just as we do not know how or when the addi- 
tion was first made, so we do not know whether or not the 
Greeks had anything to do with it. But even though they 
were not consulted, could they not remember the many in- 
stances of condemnation of heresy by particular Synods, 
which were nevertheless not followed by schism on the part 
of those who were not called? Paul of Samosata was con- 
demned by the little Council of Antioch ; Macedonius was 
condemned by the Second Council, in which there was not 
one Latin bishop ; Pelagius was condemned by provincial 
Synods ; Nestorius was condemned at Ephesus before the 
arrival of the Latins. And finally, the Greeks were called 
again and again in Council, and the question was proposed 
and discussed in their presence. If they were not called 
in the beginning, we may say with St. Augustine, who thus 
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answered the Pelagians who demanded a General Council, 
that every heresy ought not necessarily to trouble all the 
countries of the earth. And if General Councils were 
afterwards called, it was to satisfy the Greeks, not because 
said assemblies were necessary. St. Bonaventure assigns 
as another reason the small number of learned men among 
the Greeks of those days. 

Protestant authors quite naturally blame the Holy See 
for its course throughout this controversy, but it is easy to 
show that no blame can with justice be laid at the doors of 
Rome. "Whenever the question of reunion between the 
East and West has been agitated, the principal stress of 
argument has been laid upon the doctrine of the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. Pope Benedict XIV. (1) says the 
whole question may be reduced to three points : " Firstly, 
whether it is a dogma of faith that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son .... Secondly, whether, 
granted that it is a dogma, it was allowable to add 
to the Creed the clause obnoxious to the Greeks .... 
Thirdly, whether, granting these two points, it could be 
allowed to the Orientals to recite, during the Mass, the 
ancient Constantinopolitan Greed, that is, without any intro- 
duction of the disputed words." As for the first point, the 
Holy See has always taught that it is a dogma of Catholic 
faith that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, and that hence no one can be regarded as a Catho- 
lic who does not accept that doctrine. The second point is 
equally sure. As for the third, Pope Benedict shows by 
many examples that the Holy See has varied its instruc- 
tions according to circumstances : " At times the Apostolic 
See has permitted the Orientals and Greeks to recite the 
Creed without the Filioque, that is, when it was sure that 
they received the first two points, or articles, and when it 
knew for certain that a denial of this greatly-desired favor 
would prove an obstacle to union. Sometimes, however, 
the clause was made obligatory, because it was asserted 
that the Holy Ghost did not proceed also from the Son, 01 
because it was denied that the Church had the right tc 

(1) BxiUarium, vol. It., Const. 47, n. 30. 
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introduce the Filioque." Permission to abstain from the 
use of the clause was accorded to the Greeks by Gregory 
X., in the Council of Lyons ; by Eugene IV., in the Council 
of Florence ; by Clement VIII. (1); and by Benedict XIV. (2). 
These two last Pontiffs decreed that the permission should 
not be used if there were danger of scandal, or if '' in any 
particular place, the custom of reciting the Filioque had 
been already introduced, or if it were deemed necessary to 
recite it as a test of right faith." In the year 1278, Pope 
Nicholas III., having learned that the Greeks had forgotten 
their promises to Gregory X., ordered that the recitation of 
the clanse should be exacted. Martin IV. and Nicholas IV, 
having doubted whether certain Oriental peoples held the 
orthodox doctrine on the Procession, also commanded as a 
test that they should recite the Filioque. Benedict XIV. 
tells us (3) that " when Pope Calixtus III. sent the Domini- 
can friar, Simon, as inquisitor into Crete, into which island 
many Greek refugees had come, owing to the Turkish con- 
quest of two years before, he ordered him to be careful 
that said Greeks recited the Symbol with the addition of 
Filioque, probably suspecting that they, being fresh from 
Constantinople, were careless as to that dogma of faith." 



CHAPTEB VI. 

The False Decretals of Isidore Mercator. 

Towards the close of the ninth century there appeared, 
under the name of Isidore Mercator (4), a Collection of Can- 
ons which for several centuries undeservedly enjoyed a 
reputation for authenticity, not only in the West, but also 
in the East. (5). After the Preface, this Collection gives 
the order for celebrating a Council, then the first 50 Apos- 

(1) Bullarium, vol. iii., Const. 34, § 6. 

(2) His Bullarium; Const. " Although Pastoral, vol. i., § 1. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) De Marca (Concord, b. 3, c. 5) insists that the best codices present the name as 
Peccator. But Zaccaria (Anti-Feb., dUss. 3, c. 3) relying upon the Vatican codex. No. 
030 ; that of Paris, mentioned by Hardouin ; the Modenese ; and the authority of Ivo ; reads 
**■ ^trcator. 

z; Nicephorus (Eccl. Htet., h. 4, c 59) cites the letters of Antherus and Calixtus, al- 
"««>o.<rh he mistakes Coelestine for Calixtus. 
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tolic Canons, then the Epistles of the Pontiffs from St. 
Clement down to Sylvester, thou the Decrees of Nice, then 
those of other Councils, and finally the Decretals of other 
Pontiffs, down to St. Gregory the Great. In this Collection, 
four classes of monuments are to be distinguished : First, 
the Genuine, namely, the Decretals taken from the Dionys- 
ian Codex. Second, the Supposititious, composed by the 
Mercator, whoever he was ; that is, nearly all the Epistles 
of the Pontiffs down to Siricius, and many of those from 
Siricius down to St. Gregory the Great ; the Acts of a 
Roman Synod under Julius ; and the Acts of the 5th and 
6th Roman Synods under Symmachus. Third, the Apo- 
cryphal, which, though forged long before his time, this 
enterprising canonist placed in his Collection ; Fourth, the 
Interpolated, or those which are corrupted by Isidore's ad- 
ditions. Thus, among the Interpolated, are to be classed 
the two last chapters of the Epistle of Pope Vigilius to 
Profuturus (by error of the copyist, written *' Euterius"). 
In the twelfth century Peter Comestor, a canon of Paris, 
seems to have doubted the value of the Isidorian Collection, 
but the first writer to render its position insecure was the 
Cardinal De Cusa, in the fifteenth century. (1). The great 
Erasmus also had his doubts of its authenticity. The Cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg having spent much labor in attack- 
ing the dogmatic value of the Collection, Francis Turriano, 
S. J., published at Florence, ia 1572, a defence of the Apos- 
tolic Canons and of the Pontifical Decretals ; but his work 
did not help the Collection to hold the esteem of Baronio, 
Bellarmine, Du Perron, Sirmond, and other learned men. 
Anthony Augustinus, archbishop of Tarascon, proved that 
many passages were taken from the Theodosian Codex, 
which was written two or three centuries after the time of 
the Pontiffs to whom said passages were ascribed. In the 
year 1627, the celebrated Calvinist, David Blondel, published 
a defence of the Centuriators of Magdeburg (2), in which he 
displayed as much critical acumen in his arguments, as he 
did temerity in claiming to be the first exposer of the for- 

(1) Catholic Concordance, h. 3, c. 2. 

(2) The False Isidore and Turriano Chastised. 
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gery. The cudgels were then taken up for the Mercator by 
the Franciscan theologian, Malvasia, in a book published at 
Rome, in 1635, (1) and by the Cardinal Aguirre. (2). But 
soon there were few left to defend a cause opposed by such 
critics as De Marca, Lupus, Baluz, Noris, Schelestrate, 
Labbe, Papebroch, the two Pagi, Alexandre, Coustant, Bor- 
toli, and the Ballerinis. In this agreement' of great critics, 
however, justly observes Zaccaria, we should not despise 
the following gentle, but wise, remark of the Franciscan 
writer, Bianchi (3): " I know that Turriano, having well 
defended these ancient Epistles from a dogmatic point of 
view, from which they were attacked by the Centuriators, 
and accused of errors against faith and sound doctrine, has, 
on the other hand, left them exposed to the censure of 
sharper critics. These have noticed the puerile solecisms, 
the forbidden barbarisms, and the gross anachronisms, 
which are constantly met in these Epistles. ... I know 
also that Severino Binio vainly tried to cleanse them of 
these stains, that they might appear to belong to the 
authors to whom they are ascribed. However, if we wish 
to judge correctly in this matter, we must observe several 
things. . . . Although these Epistles, as they have come 
to us through the Collection of Isidore, are not to be as- 
cribed to the reputed authors by any judicious person, 
both because of the adduced reasons and for others, nev- 
ertheless, their indelible stains do not prove that they 
were all invented in later times, and that the subjects 
treated were not treated by those venerable Pontiffs. It is 
merely shown that some impostor has interpolated them." (4). 
To this day critics dispute as to the author of the false 
Decretals. Some say that under the name of Isidore Mer- 
cator or Peccator is hidden the identity of St. Isidore of 
Seville *, others think that another Spanish Isidore was the 
author ; some ascribe the Collection to Otgar, archbishop 
of Mentz ; others again opine that it was compiled by 

(1) Messenger of Truth to Blondel. 

(2) Collection of Spanish Councils. 

(3) External Policy of the Church, b. 11., c. 3, § 5, no. ... 

(4) See the erudite work of the Ballerinis on the Collections of Canons, p. 3, c. 6, § 3, in 
which all the documents of the Isldorian Codex, whether genuine, spurious, or interpolated, 
are accurately examined. Also, Marchetti's Commentary on the History of Flcury, anC 
Wasserschleben's False Decreials of Isidore. 
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Ebron, archbishop of Rheims, assisted by llotharius of 
Soisson, and the canon Wnlfad ; others finally deem it the 
work of a certain Benedict the Levite, a clerk of Mentz, who 
wrote some false Capitulars in the ninth century. Certainly, 
the Collection did not issue from Rome, as Febronius 
malignantly contended. While Charlemagne was besieging 
Pavia, Pope Adrian I. give him the famous Collection of 
Canons, commonl}' calle 1 the Adrian, and this was siinplj 
the Collection of Dionysius the Little, with a few additions 
at the end. Even during the reign of Leo IV., 847-858, the 
Isidorian Collection was unknown, for this Pontiff, in a 
letter to the Britons (1), describing the Collection used in 
Rome, speaks only of the Dionysian. Had Isidore con- 
sulted the Romans, says Coustant, (2), they would willingly 
have given him access to their archives, where he would 
have found genuine monuments with which to enrich his 
Collection. Febronius quotes Barthel, chancellor of the 
university of Wittemberg (1762), as saying that the Isidorian 
Codex was foisted upon the Church by Pope Nicholas I. 
and was brought into Germany by Reginulph, archbishop 
of Mentz. Now Reginulph died in 814, thirty-two years 
before the Isidorian Collection saw the light. As for Pope 
Nicholas I , when, in 858, he had occasion to cite certain 
Decretals in the cause of Photius, he did not quote those of 
Evarist, Alexander, Sixtus, etc., (in the Isidorian,) although 
he did quote other apocryphal documents, such as the 
Synod of Sylvester, the Sinuessan, etc., from other Collec- 
tions. Had he known of these reputed Decretals, and 
deemed them of value, he would not have failed to use them. 
And in his letter to Hincmar, confirming the S} r nod of 
Soissons, he shows that as yet he knew nothing of the 
Isidorian Codex. For, assigning the sources from which 
the Roman Church drew its discipline, he mentions only the 
Councils and Epistles found in the Collection of Dionysius. 
(3). However, Pope Nicholas I. was made acquainted with 
the Collection of Isidore, and it was through the French 
bishops that he learned of its existence, they having cited 

(1) Id Gratian, (list. 20, c. 1. (2) Preface to EpM. Rom Pont., n. 156. 

(3) tipUtt. 38, in Barontu, year 663. 
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it when it suited their convenience. " It is probable, " says 
Zaccaria, (1), '' that he (Nicholas) had a copy brought from 
France, and that he cited it against the bishops who alleged 
its authority. But he found that they rejected it when 
they found it favorable to the Apostolic See ; and he reason- 
ably complains of this inconsistency. (2). And as they, in 
rejecting it, fell back upon the Adrian Codex, in which were 
wanting the authorities, he undertakes, I say with Noel 
Alexandre, to refute this weak reasoning, and argues with 
them ad hominem, that nevertheless they received the letters 
of St. Gregory and others, which were not in the Codex of 
Adrian. Here we must observe that this letter of Nicholas 
was sent to France in 865, the same year that he sent the 
eighth letter to the emperor Michael. And although in that 
letter he proves at length the prerogatives of his See against 
the wicked Photius, he adduces none of the Isidorian 
Decretals, but principally relies upon the undoubted epistles 
of Pope Gelasius. Why this difference in two letters of the 
same year? He mistrusted the authority of the Isidorian 
Collection, but used it against the French prelates, because 
they had cited it. . . . This is all that Nicholas did for the 
Decretals of Isidore. ... In the language of Barthel and 
Febronius, this is forcing the world to accept the Decre- 
tals." (3). 

With regard to the Collection of Isidore, the following 
things are to be remembered. First, there is nothing in it 
contrary to faith or morals ; otherwise, it would not have 
been received by the whole Church for nearly seven cen- 
turies. Second, as we have already observed, it was issued 
without any consent or connivance of the Roman Pontiffs. 
Third, the privileges of the Holy See are not founded, as 
modern heretics have asserted, upon it. Fourth, there is no 
reason for the complaint made by De Marca, Basnage, Fleu- 
ry, and others, that by the introduction of this Collection 
the ancient discipline of the Church was abrogated, and an 
entirely new one adopted ; for many ot Isidore's monu- 
ments are extracted from Conciliary Canons, genuine Pon- 

(1) Anti-Feb., diss- 3, c. 3, no. 5. 

(2) EpisL 47, to the Bishops of France. 

(3) Tile reader who is anxious for more information on this point will be abundantly 
grutifled in Zaccaria's vaiuabie work, loc cit. 
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tifical Constitutions, and opinions of the Fathers, while the 
rest show the discipline obtaining before the time of Isi- 
dore. As the Ballerini brothers remark, tho impostor 
would have been a fool if he expected his Collection to be 
received by men among whom he was introducing, as our 
adversaries assert, a new and abhorrent discipline. But no 
clamor was raised, no murmurs heard, because of these 
apocryphal Decretals, unless on account of those pertaining 
to the causes and judgments of bishops, of which we read 
something in Hincmar and in the Epistles of Nicholas I. 
And that which is given by Isidore with regard to these 
very causes and judgments is not entirely new. The 
canonist, therefore, did not intend to introduce a new 
discipline, but to establish one generally received. (1). 
Fifth, the discipline inculcated by this Collection did not 
obtain the force of law by virtue of itself, but by virtue of 
preceding and subsequent Constitutions, and by force of 
custom, which is quite powerful in disciplinary matters. 

Protestant critics willingly admit that the Decretals of 
the Pontiffs contained in the Isidorian Collection, down to 
Siricius, are supposititious ; they would gladly say the same 
of all the others. Centuries have passed since a Catholic 
author of note has defended their authenticity. Neverthe- 
less, a brief rehearsal of the arguments by which the 
supposititiousness of these documents is evinced will not be 
out of place. The student will bear in mind that there is 
no question of the Epistles of St. Cornelius, which are 
found among the works of St. C} r prian. Nor is there any 
doubt about the Epistles of Julius I., which are given by 
St. Athanasius, in his Second Apology. Authenticity is vain- 
ly claimed for such Epistles as are found in the Fragments 
of St. Hilary (2) ; but the Epistles of Damasus to the 
Iltyrian Bishops, which Theodorel records, and also the 
other Epistles of Damasus given by St. Jerome, are 
authentic. The mark of spuriousness is affixed to the 
five Epistles ascribed to St. Clement, to three of Anacletus, 
two of Evarist, three of Alexauder, two of Sixtus I., one of 
Telesphorus, two of Hyginus, four of Pius I., one of Anice- 

(1) D(ELLINGER; Ecrl. Hint., ep. ill., c. 4. (2) See our Chapter on Liberius, vol. 1., p. 224 
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tus, two of Soter, one of Eleutherius, four of Victor, two of 
Zephyrinus, two of Calixtus I., one of Urban I., two of 
Pontian, one of Anterus, three of Fabian, three of Corne- 
lius, one of Lucius, two of Stephen I., two of Sixtus II., two 
of Dionysius, three of Felix I., two of Eutychian, one of 
Caius, two of Marcellinus, two of Marcellus I., three of 
Eusebius, one of Melchiades, oue of Sylvester, one of Mark 
(supposed to be to Athanasius), two of Julius I., two of 
Liberius, two of Felix II., and several of Damasus. That 
all of these Isidorian documents are supposititious, the best 
critics have decided, impelled by the following reasons : 
First, the Pontiffs who preceded Siricius could have had no 
knowledge of St. Jerome's Vulgate, and these letters as- 
cribed to those Popes frequently quote the Scriptures ac- 
cording to that version. (1). Second, during the first eight 
centuries, these documents are cited by no Council, by no 
Pontiff, by no ecclesiastical writer. Had they been genuine, 
they would not have been ignored by such writers as St. 
Jerome and Photius, or by sucn Pontiffs as SS. Innocent I. 
and Leo I. Third, these Epistles are silent as to the here- 
sies of the first centuries, as to the persecutions, etc. ; it is 
incredible that genuine works of those days would not even 
touch upon such topics. Very different is the tenor of the 
undoubted documents of that period. Fourth, these Isi- 
dorian documents are evidently compiled from epistles, 
decrees, and writings of Pontiffs, Councils, and Fathers of a 
later date than those assigned to them. Those who favored 
the False Decretals answered this argument with the 
assertion that these posterior Pontiffs, Councils, and 
writers were acquainted with the documents in question 
and cited them. But the reply is futile, for if these Pon- 
tiffs, etc., had used these documents, they would certainly 
have made good use of the authority of the great names 
they bear, and would not have kept silence, contrary to 
their custom, in regard to so powerful an argument in their 
own favor. Fifth, in the Isidorian monuments there is fre- 

(1) Siricius mounted the Papal throne in 384. St. Jerome fluished his version of the New 
Testament in 383. Of the Old Testament, Joh, Paralipomenon, Ecdesiastes, Proverbs, 
and the Canticle, were not translated bv him until 3S.0 ; the Psalter and Prophet* ap- 
peared in 392 ; the work was completed in 404. See Ubald 1 '- Introduction to Sacred 
Scripture, sect, ii., chap. 3, S 3. 
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quently a sublime contempt for dates, especially as to the 
Consular periods, which is a strong argument against their 
authenticity. Sixth, there is a wonderful similarity of 
style in these documents, which would not be observed in 
the works of so many different men of different countries 
and periods. Seventh, the Roman Pontiff's have always 
been men of more than ordinary education, to say the least, 
but the Epistles of this Collection are not only full of bar- 
barisms, but are couched in a style, to use the words of 
Alexandre, " only fit for cooks and hostlers." 

It has been objected that the Church of Rome gave her 
formal approbation to the False Decretals, by receiving the 
celebrated Decree of Gratian, which, to use the words of 
Zaccaria (1), " is altogether made up of Isidorian merchan- 
dise." But it is incorrect to say that the Church absolute- 
ly follows the Decree of Gratian. This Collection of Canons 
was formed, about 1150, by no public authority, but on the 
private responsibility and according to the individual 
judgment of the great Benedictine whose name it bears. 
But did it receive the approbation of the Church ? Some 
authors hold the affirmative, because it has been generally 
used in the schools, and because, they say, Pope Eugene 
III. and Gregory XIII. approved of it. Others, however, 
hold the negative, saying that the Decree is full of errors, 
and denying the approbation of the aforesaid Pontiff's. Of 
the approbation by Eugene III., Trithemius is the sole 
witness, and gives no authentic proof of his assertion ; 
if that approbation had been given, it would have been 
prefixed to some exemplar ot Gratian. As for Gregory XIII., 
in his letters of Jul} 7 2, 1582. he declares that he took care 
that the Decree should be revised and corrected, but he 
does not even imply any approbation. The Roman Ituola 
.(Cor. Pegna, dec. 4S0), cited by Vecchiotti (2), says " Nor 
did Gregory XIII. approve as legal the book of Gratian, for 
he only ordered it to be corrected, and to be observed." 
And Pope Benedict XIV. says (3) : " Although it has been 
often corrected by the care of the Roman Pontiffs, the 

(1) Anti-Feh., dim iii., c. 3, wo. 7. 

(2) Tm4Uwtimi$ of Canon Law, 1>. i., c. 4, S 04. 

(3) Diocetan Sunnd,b. vii. c. 15, no. 6. 
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Decree of Gratian does not possess the strength and force oi 
law ; rather do all agree that whatever it contains has just 
so much of authority as it would have had if it had never 
been inserted in the Collection of Gratian." It is plain, 
then, that the Roman Church did not become responsible 
for the False Decretals by their admission into the Decree 
of Gratian. The Holy See often felt the necessity of re- 
vising the famous Decree, and the learned corrector employed 
by Pope Gregoiy XIII., Anthony Augustinus, archbishop 
of Tarascon, in his work entitled Gratian Corrected, gives 
many instances where his labor was sadly needed. (1). 

Speaking of Isidore's interpolations, Bianchi says that 
they are indicated by " a constant and ever-same inequalitj' 
and incoherentness of style, met with in every case, and 
causing each document to appear different from itself : 
which certainly excites a belief that these letters were not 
entirely manufactured, but that, already existing, they re- 
ceived a new dress, according to the depraved taste of the 
artificer." Commenting upon this idea, Zaccaria makes the 
following judicious remarks : " To tell the truth, I am in- 
clined to agree, at least in part, with this erudite writer .... 
I do not understand how, in the part of his Collection which 
is given to the Councils, the false Isidore is so religiously 
careful as to give us, saving only some interpolation, merely 
genuine Councils (of which we are sure, from other sources) ; 
only in regard to the Epistles of the Boman Pontiffs does he 
assume the most impudent liberty of lying .... There is 
no doubt that manj^ monuments were in existence at the 
time of our Isidore, which are now lost. In his Collection 
is found the genuine letter of St. Damasus to Paulinus, 
divided into three, and mixed up with two other apocryphal 
ones. Whj r did he do this ? We must suppose that he 
found it so divided in the Codex of the Spanish Collection, 
of which he availed himself. And who does not know how 
many Papal Bulls and imperial privileges were preserved in 
the particular churches to which they were given, but which 
now would be vainly sought in the Boman or imperial ar- 
chives ? To give an instance well suiting our argument, if 

(1) Thus the very words of certain Imperial Laws in the Theodosian Code are represented 
as proceeding from Pontiffs who lived three centuries before the Code was issued. . 
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Agnello had not preserved, in his History of the Ravenna 
Bishops, a certain epistle of Pope Felix IV., it would have 
been lost. What we have already said, is confirmed by 
another example. Labbe and others accuse Isidore of forg- 
ing the letters of St. Damasns, St. Leo, and John III., about 
the vice-bishops. (1). Remember, however, that I do not 
deny their spuriousness. I only say that Isidore did not 
forge them, because not a few years before him, Pope Leo 
III. mentioned them, writing to the French bishops. An- 
other example is the letter of St. Gregory the Great to 
Secundinus. In the MSS. it is very much altered, and is full 
of additions tacked on. by another hand, to the original 
text of the hoi}* Pontiff. Isidore is accused of these inter- 
polations, but wrongfully, because the same text is given 
by Paul the Deacon, who died in 801, long before the pub- 
lication of the Isidorian Collection. From all this I think 
that we may plausibly assume that many of the monuments 
attributed to Isidore were forged or adulterated before his 
time .... I would wish that Isidore should not be charged 
■with all these impostures, and principally do I desire that 
the learned would more accurately consider the compilation 
of Isidore, and take courage to separate what is more an- 
cient, and perhaps authentic, from that which is his own, 
or certainly false. ' r 

Who was the author of the False Decretals ? No author 
of repute any longer ascribes them to St. Isidore of Seville. 
As Alexandre, after the Ballerinis, observes, that hoi}* 
doctor could not have been the impostor, for the Collec- 
tion gives Councils of Toledo (6th to the 13th), and one of 
Braga, which were held after his death. That St. Isidore 
died in 636, the 26th year of Heraclius, we learn from his 
Life, written by his deacon, Redemptus : from Braulio of 
Saragossa (2) ; from Luke of Tay (3), and from Mariana (4). 
The Collection also gives the Acts of the Sixth General 
Council, which was celebrated in 681, or forty-four years 
after St. Isidore's death. We also read in it epistles of 
Popes Gregory II. and III., and of Pope Zachary, who lived 

(1) Oun-fptecopl. (3) Jinnh Hi. 

'2> Cat-ihiijmof the Works of Tsidure. H) Ifno'c vi., c. 7. 
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in the eighth century. Therefore Hincmar of Bheims was 
deceived when he asserted that " Isidore, bishop of Seville, 
collected the Epistles of the Eonian Pontiffs from St. 
Clement down to St. Gregory." (1). Cardinals Bona and 
Cenni incline to the belief that St. Isidore was the author 
in question, but they base their opinion only on the testi- 
mon}* of Hincmar. Some critics have ascribed our Collec- 
tion to some unknown Isidore, also a Spanish bishop. But 
it is incredible that an impostor, such as this writer must 
have been, would have missed the opportunity of glorify- 
ing the importance of his own church and country. Now 
in the 'Collection there are only one or two Epistles ad- 
dressed to Spanish bishops. Again, down to the time of 
Innocent III (1198 — 1216) this Collection was unknown in 
Spain, and all of the 9th century MSS. which contain it 
were written in France or Germany, as is shown by the 
characters and other signs. The barbarisms of style also 
indicate that the author was a Franco-German, for impurity 
of diction was as common in the Rhine countries at that 
time as it was rare in Spain. Blondel accepts these two 
last reasons for believing the impostor to have been a 
Franco-German, a subject of Charlemagne, and adds an- 
other excellent argument. It is improbable that any resi- 
dent of Spain, then groaning under the terrible oppression 
of the Saracens, would have been inclined, or have found 
the opportunity, to digest and arrange this mass of docu- 
ments. Finally, there are many things in the Collection 
which were evidently extracted from the letters of St. 
Boniface, which is no slight indication that it was prepared 
in that part of Germany which was numbered among the 
Gauls. Many critics, and among them the acnte Zaccaria, 
believe that the Collection must be ascribed to a church- 
man of Mentz, called Benedict the Levite, who, about the 
year 845, compiled three books of Capitularies of Charle- 
magne and Louis the Compliant (2). 

With regard to the time when the False Decretals were 
given to the world, Febronius insisted that it was about 
(i) Eput. r, c. 12. 

(2) See Zaccaria, loc. eit. Also, Denzigkr's Opinions of Recent Critics on the False 
Decretals of Isidore. 
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744 that Keginulph of Mentz published them, though they 
must have been written, he said, some time previous. But 
Isidore furnishes us with some Decretals of Popes Urban 
I. and John III., in which are fonnd, word for word, certain 
sentences of the Council of Paris of 8 k 29. And Blondel 
observes that the impostor borrowed, here and there, many 
formulas and phrases from the letter of Jonas of Orleans 
to Charles the Bald. Since, then, this prince ascended the 
throne in 839, the Collection must be of a posterior date. 
In 841 Rabanns dedicated his Penitential to Otgar of Mentz, 
but he makes no allusion to the Isidorian Decretals. For 
these, and other excellent reasons, Zaccaria concludes that 
Benedict the Levite, under the auspices of Otgar of Mentz, 
(d. 847) published the Decretals about the year 84G. 

The innovators of modern times, whether of the Re- 
formed, or courtier schools, have always laid great stress, 
on the falsity of the Isidorian Decretals, and have contended 
that it was by their means that the power of the Hol} r See 
was greatly increased, to the detriment of, and in defiance 
of, the ancient discipline of the Church. To mention only 
a few of the leading minds by whom Protestants and other 
innovators are guided in their opinions on this matter, such 
was the theory of Wycliffe, Febronius, the Gallican Fleury, 
the Jansenist Egidius Witte, John Francis Bndde, Mosheim, 
Tamburini, Vill -rs, and Potter. Among the many authors 
who have triumphantly refuted this assertion, and success- 
fully proved that all the present prerogatives of the Roman 
See belong to it of divine right, and were always recognized 
by the Universal Church, we may mention as especially 
worthy of consultation, besides the already cited works of 
the Ballerinis, Alexiindre, Bianchi, Zaccaria. and Marchetti, 
the valuable book of Peter Ballerini entitled Defense of the 
Pontifical Authority against the Work of Justin Febronius ; 
the Commentary of Blascus on this subject ; the Disquisitions 
on the Collections of Canons, by Theiner ; Schulte's Manual cf 
Canon Law ; Palma's Lectures ; Vecchiotti's Institutions of 
Canon Law. Febronius (1) asserts that " with the help of 
Isidore and Gratian, the Roman court succeeded in chang- 

(1) Chap. 8, §3 and 4. 
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ing its primatial and patriarchal rights into a kind ot 
ecclesiastical monarchy," and that ' the Koman Church 
gained great advantages from the supposed Decretals." 
Fleury (1) says : '' Of all these false documents, the most 
pernicious were the Decretals attributed to the Popes of the 
first four centuries, which inflicted an irreparable wound 
on the discipline of the Church, by the new maxims which 
they introduced regarding the judgments of bishops and 
the authority of the Pope." The Jansenist Witte (2) 
informs us that " Nicholas I., an active man, and very con- 
fident in his combat for a bad cause, defended with his 
whole soul the fictitious and adulterated Epistles, in which 
it was asserted that all ecclesiastical affairs were subject 
to the Supreme Pontiff, and he himself to no one ; hence a 
man of nice discernment can perceive that this adulter- 
ated merchandise was exposed in the public forum of the 
Church, not without the consent of the Koman court, even 
though we do not call it their parent and author. After the 
days of Nicholas, these deplorable Decretals obtained force 
by degrees, because of the ignorance of those times in 
jnatters of ecclesiastical history." 

The Protestant professor, John Francis Budde (d. 1729) 
tsscrtd (3) : " The Boman Pontiff Nicholas I., who, as the 
abbot ilLagino says, ' commanded kings and tyrants, as 
ihough he Wt,re the lord of the earth,' as he never lost any 
occasion of ,? 1 ugni?iiHng his power, so he took these fictitious 
Epistles, so to sr.v, in both hands, and approved of them, 
and tried to force them awn others, especially in France." 
Mosheim (4) says : " En order that this new code of the 
Church, very different from the old one, might be more 
favorably received, there was need ox ancient documents and 
records to establish it, and to defend it against hostile 
attack. Hence the Koman Pontiffs took care to falsify 
compacts, Councils, epistles, and other documents, by means 
of faithful agents, so that it would be believed that in the 
early days of Christianity the Pontiffs enjoyed the same 

(1) Discourse iii. o» Ecclesiastical History. 

(2) Atiyustine of Tpres Vindica'ed, p. 2, c. 5. 

(3) Historieo-Thcolouical Introduction. 

(4) History, cent, ix., )». 2, e. 2, §7. 
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power and majest}' that they then arrogated to themselves. 
Among these fraudulent supports of the Roman power, al- 
most the first place is held by the Decretals, as they call 
the Epistles of the Pontiffs of the first centuries, which a 
certain obscure person — Isidore Mercator, or Peccator — in- 
vented." To all these assertions we reply with Baronio (1) 
that " even though these Decretals be proved false, the 
Roman Church loses none of her rights and privileges, since, 
even if these documents were wanting, those rights would 
be abundantly sustained by other undoubtedly genuine 
Decretals." The Calvinist Blondel admits that these De- 
cretals are made up from words and passages which occur 
in Canons, laws, and other writings of the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; he grants therefore that these documents illus- 
trate a discipline which obtained at least at that time. 
This admission of Blondel is noticed by De Marca, who, 
although saturated with Gallicanism, remarks (2), l 'I cannot 
agree with him in so atrociously attacking these Epistles, 
which were certainly composed from words and passages of 
ancient laws and canons, and of the holy Fathers who flour- 
ished in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The Ballerini brothers (3) call our attention to the end 
which Isidore had in view when he issued these Decretals. 
It was to provide for the greater security of bishops, that 
is, to prevent their being frequently cited in judgment by 
the importunate, as he himself explains in the Pre/ace. 
If, therefore, he exalts the Apostolic See, he does so out of 
consideration to the bishops, who would find there a refuge 
from the oppressor. But, retorts Febronius, Isidore does 
glorify the Chair of Peter for this end. We must therefore 
show that this glorification was not unfounded, that it was 
not invented b}' Isidore. It is not our province, but that of 
the dogmatic theologian, to show that all the prerogatives 
claimed for Rome by these Decretals belong to her by 
divine right, but it is within our sphere to prove that the 
Pontiffs exercised them long before the time of Isidore, and 
that they did so in the face of a willingly obedient Chris- 
tendom. If these Epistles produced an innovation in 

(1) Annals, j/c«c8G5. (2) Concord, iil., h. 3, c. 5, no. 1. 

(3) H'orte* of St. Leo, vol. Iil. 
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discipline, why are there no traces of resistance, why no 
clamorings in defense of the ancient system ? The following, 
a few only of the many proofs which can be adduced, will 
show that Isidore introduced no new discipline when he 
inculcated the supreme jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff. 
From the first ages of Christianity the Holy See has been 
accustomed to consider the "greater causes," sent to it from 
all parts of the earth. An instance of this is found in the 
very first century, in the recourse of the Corinthians, be- 
cause of their dissensions to Pope St. Clement I. St. 
Cyprian (254) is judged b}* Pope St. Cornelius in the matter 
of reconciling the " fallen." The Council of Sardica (341) 
writes to Pope Julius : "It will be regarded as most proper, 
if the priests refer the affairs of each and every province to 
the Head, that is, to the See of Peter." Celebrated indeed 
is the case of the African Appeals, of which we have fully 
treated. In 378, Peter of Alexandria appealed to Pope 
Damasus, when expelled from his see by Euzoius and the 
emperor Yalens. It was in allusion to this case that 
Eutherius and Elladius of Tarsus wrote to Pope Sixtus III. 
(432) : " When of old the tares of heresy arose in Alexan- 
dria, your Apostolic See sufficed to give it the lie for all 
time, and to repress its impiety ; to correct what needed 
correction, and to strengthen the world for the glory of 
Christ, in the time of the thrice-blessed Damasus, who is 
among the saints, and also in the time of other Pontiffs." 
In 381, Istanzius, Salvianus, and Priscillianus, condemned 
by a Synod of Saragossa, appeal to Rome. (1). Famous also 
is the appeal of St. John Chrysostom to Pope Innocent I., 
of which we have already treated. In 422, Perrevius, 
oppressed by the bishops of his province, appealed to Pope 
Boniface, and that Pontiff appointed his vicar, Rufus, to 
judge the case (2). In 430, Pope Ccelestine hears the cause 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria against Nestorius : " The ancient 
custom of the churches," writes the Alexandrian patriarch, 
" instructs us to refer such a cause to your Holiness." In 
437, Iddua, bishop of Smyrna, condemned (according to 

(1) Sulpicius Sevkrus, Histon/, h. ii., c. 48. 

(2) Epist. Rom. Pont., vol. i., ep. 13. 
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Holstein, who first edited liis letter) by Proclus of Con- 
stantinople, or, (as Lupus (1) thinks), by his primate, Basil, 
appealed to Pope Sixtus. In 445 occurred the celebrated 
appeal of Chelidouius, a bishop of the province of Yienne, 
to Pope St. Leo the Great. Deprived of his see in a Synod 
presided over by St. Hilary of Aries, because he was said 
to have married a widow before he became bishop, and be- 
cause, while yet a magistrate, he had condemned a criminal 
to death, he proved his innocence before the Pontiff and 
was restored to his diocese. AVe have already treated of the 
appeal of Flavian of Constantinople to this Pontiff. In 440, 
Lupicinus, a bishop of Mauritania, being deposed by a 
Synod, appealed to Home, and was restored. (2). In 483, 
John Talaja, patriarch of Alexandria, persecuted by the 
ambitious Acacius of Constantinople, appealed to Pope 
Simplicius. In. 488, the priest Solomon, unjustly degraded 
by Acacius, appealed to Pope Felix HI. and received 
justice. In 531, Stephen of Larissa, metropolitan of Thes- 
saly, degraded by Epiphanius of Constantinople, appealed 
to Pope Boniface II. In 535, the bishops Sagittarius and 
Salonius, deposed in a Synod of Lyons, went to Rome with 
permission of king Guntran, and appealed to Pope John 
III. In 590, the archbishop of Salona, Natalis, tried to 
disembarrass himself of his archdeacon Honoratus. who 
would not connive at the prelate's convivial habits and his 
using the ecclesiastical revenues to support his relatives. 
He compelled the deacon to receive the priesthood, so that 
he might have a pretext for appointing another archdeacon, 
the discipline of that day not allowing a priest to fill that 
office. Honoratus appealed to Pope Pelagius II., and the 
disputants were summoned to Borne. Natalis delayed, and 
when St. Gregory ascended the throne, he restored Hon- 
oratus to his archdiaconate. In this same year we find a 
case of African clerics appealing in the " first instance," not 
to a Synod, but to the Roman Pontiff. The Donatists had 
bribed the bishop Argentius to promote certain ones of 
their sect over the heads of orthodox clerics ; Vincent and 

(1) Appeals, dl*8. I., c. 34. 

«•) Epistles of St. Leo the Great, edit, by Balbertiii. cv. 12. 
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Felicissimus, deacons, appealed to St. Gregory, and the 
Pontiff appointed the monk Hilarus as legate to settle the 
affair. (1). The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great is filled 
with instances of appeals. (2). We abstain from adding to 
the list, for we have adduced enough of examples to show 
that, long before the appearance of the Isidorian Collection, 
the right of the Eoman See to receive appeals, and there- 
fore its supreme jurisdiction, was acknowledged by Chris- 
tendom. Theodoret, bishop of Cyria, writing to St. Leo 
the Great (3), rightly speaks of the Holy See having 
received appeals in the days of St. Peter, for the Apostle 
Paul, he says, " betook himself to the great Peter for a 
resolution of the doubts which had arisen at Antioch about 
the legal conversation." St. Jerome (4) writes : "When I 
was assisting Damasus, bishop of the Roman city, in his 
ecclesiastical correspondence, and used to answer the 
synoclical consultations of the East and the West, etc." (5). 
The Jansenist abbe, Racine, (6) says that " To realize 
the extent of the evil produced by the False Decretals, one 
must reflect that they established new maxims, and caused* 
them to be regarded as of the highest antiquity ; that they 
enfeebled the greater portion of the Canons, and enervated 
all vigor of discipline. The forger, used by the demon to 
inflict so terrible a wound on the Church, knew that it 
would be too revolting if he brought forth Canons directly 
contrary to those universally received by the Church ; he 
was contented, therefore, with forging those which only 
sweetened and enfeebled the ancient ones. But that he 
might succeed in his design of entirely changing the dis- 
cipline, he made a flank movement, which was an infinite 
extension «f the appeals to the Pope." In commenting 
upon this assertion, which is also made by Fleury and 
Febronius, Zaccaria (7) observes that Isidore could not 
have been such a simpleton as to fail to perceive that the 

(1) ErAstlzsof St. Gregory, b. i, ep. 82. 

(2) See Zaccaria's Anti-Feb., p. 2, b. 3, c. 6. 
f81 Epistles of St. Leo, vol. i., ep. 52. 

(4) Epist. 123, to A {leruchia. 

(5) See Bellarmine, Horn. Pont., b. 2, c. 24; Cappkllo's African Appcak to the 
Ttoman Clmrch ; Bolgeni's Episcopacy, b. 4, c. 3. 

(6) Reflections on the State of (he Church. 

(7) Anti-Fcb., diss, iii., c. 5, no. 3. 
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introduction of a new discipline would injure his design of 
sustaining the episcopal dignity against its oppressors. 
Innovations generally give rise to tumult : and how great a 
disturbance was to be feared, if he undertook to substitute 
a new discipline for one established by well-known laws, 
and continued by the use of centuries and the consent of 
the whole Church ? But there was no disturbance, no 
resistance against this "new discipline;" Hincniar and his 
partisans made some clamor, but they opposed onlv what 
pertained to the causes and judgments of bishops. And 
here we would notice the remark of Papebroch^l), that 
the doctrine contained in the False Decretals was sound, 
aud precisely therefore the forgery was undiscovered. ''In 
those days, ' says Zaccaria, " there was a lack of that criti- 
cal tact which could distinguish the st} r les of various 
authors, examine dates, and compare texts ; but there was 
(which only a heretic will deny) the discernment necessarv 
to judge of doctrine. Therefore the easy reception of the 
Isidorian Collection is an invincible proof that its doctrine 
was not contrary to the ancient Canons." ~\Ye need not 
s} r mpathize therefore, with the tears of Fleury when he 
laments the halcyon days of the ancient Church. Erasmus 
was well satisfied with the discipline of the Church of his 
day. in spite of the False Decretals ; so much so, indeed, 
that he must have disappointed those who were hoping 
that he would join the " Reformers," when he said that " if 
St. Paul were living to-day, he would not disapprove of the 
present state of the Church." (2) 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Eucharistic Doctrine in the Tenth Century. 

Protestant authors have not hesitated to assert that it 
was only in the tenth century that the Eucharistic belief 
took the form in which it is now presented by the Catholic 
Church. The invention of Transubstantiation is attrib- 

(1) Preface in Conat. Calal. Pont., v. 14. 

(3) Letter written in 1529 against the False Evangelists. 
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uted by Claude, La Roque, Moslieirn, and a host of modern 
imitators, to Paschasius Radbertus, a Benedictine monk of 
Corbie, who died in the year 860. The innovating doc- 
trines of Paschasius, contend these polemics, were energeti- 
cally combated by Ratramn (Bertram), Rabanus Maurus, 
Amalarius, Scotus Erigena, Heriger, and other defenders of 
the primitive purity of Christian dogma; but, nevertheless, 
the new opinions spread during the fearful darkness of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and finally were adopted by the 
magistracy of the Church. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any details in order to 
show that the Eucharistic doctrine underwent no change in 
the tenth century ; that Ratramn, Rabanus, etc., did not 
combat the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; that there was, 
between these writers and Paschasius, no difference of be- 
lief as to the Real Presence, but merely a difference as to 
the way of explaining that Presence. Catholic polemics 
have clearly proved that Ratramn and all the other cited 
authors, with the sole possible exception of Scotus Erigena, 
(1) were as firm in their recognition of the Real Presence as 
-was Paschasius himself (2) ; and in our remarks on the 
faith of the early Irish and Saxon churches we have had 
occasion to cite many testimonies of dates greatly anterior 
to the period of Paschasius, which plainly show the falsity 
of the assumption that this writer was the inventor of the 
theory of Transubstantiation. Nor is it our province to 
further develop this point. Nevertheless, we venture upon 
a few reflections. Paschasius tells the king that his book 
on the Bohj and Blood of the Lord was written for the in- 
struction of the newly converted Saxon youth, and through- 
out the work there is preserved that even and assured tone 
of possession which naturally pervades a treatise, the ar- 
guments of which are contradicted by none. There is 

(1) John, called Scotus Erigena, or the Irishman, seems to have been a layman ; for no 
contemporary speaks of him as being in orders or in any religious community. He enjoyed 
the favor of Charles the Bald, but his wild and dangerous, and even heretical, opinions 
caused Pope Nicholas I. to request that monarch to remove him from the imperial court. 
His book on Predestination was condemned by the third Synod of Valence, that assembly 
styling it a collection of " silly little questions and old women's fables— an Irish stirabout— 
Scotorum puites." His work on The Nature* was condemned by Pope Honorius III. 
The book on the Eucharist, which was proscribed at Vercelli. and is attributed to Erigena, 
was undoubtedly heretical, but it is not certain that be was its author. Hincmar tells us, 
in bis Predestination, c- 31. that in this book it was asserted that "the Sacrament of 
the Altar is not the true Body and Blood of our Lord, but only a memorial. 

(2) Alexandre, cent.. IX., X., diss. 13. • 
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nothing of that apodictical style, of that aggressiveness, 
which generally accompanies con trovers}', even when un- 
tie r taken by the meekest of men. Would such have been 
his tone, if Paschasius had started with the idea of uproot- 
ing a settled belief of Christendom ? And how is it that 
this presumed innovator, and so startling a one, was so 
universally respected by his contemporaries ? A Council 
of Faris, in 84:6, was loud in his praises. Kings Louis, Lo- 
thaire, and Charles loaded him with favors. Engelmo.d, 
bishop of Soissons, wrote a poem in his honor, and styled 
him " the prop of the Church, the crest of Religion, and the 
buckler of Faith, " saying also of him that he was " not dis- 
graced by a lying simulation of faith, but adorned with a 
strength that was conscious of rectitude." Lupus, abbot 
of Ferrieres, calls him " most beloved, and to be embraced 
by all good men.*' St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, says of his 
book 011 the Eucharist that he had collected " from the 
sayings of the Fathers many arguments to inculcate rever- 
ence for the Mystery, and to demonstrate its inajest}- ; 
which, if read by even a learned man, will give him so 
much knowledge, that he will think that until now he has 
known little indeed of this Mystery." Would this esteem 
have been felt for an innovator? Are not Protestants fond 
of describing the miserable position at once secured for 
himself by any Catholic who presumes to leave the beaten 
track, and to follow the path of his own discovery ? Again, 
if at the time that the young monk of Corbie commenced to 
write, the Christian world believed that the Eucharist was 
merely an image of the Body and Blood of the Lord, how 
can the silence of the Christian bishops and doctors of the 
time be explained ? Paschasius himself tells us that no 
one openly contradicted him ; only a few murmured, be- 
cause, as they said, he attributed to the words of Christ 
more than truth warranted. In his old age Paschasius 
wrote to Frudegard on the Real Presence : " It is wicked to 
pray with all, and not to believe what is attested by truth 
itself, and universally received as truth .... And hence, 
although some have erred through ignorance, no one has 
as yet openly contradicted this, which the whole world be- 
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lieves and avows." Let us picture to ourselves a young 
ecclesiastic of our own day endeavoring to force upon the 
Catholic world a belief that the images of our holy Father, 
Pope Leo XIII., are not mere representations, but really 
and substantially the Pontiff himself. Is it likely that he 
would be esteemed for his learning and sanctity ? But we 
would dwell a moment upon the absurdities of the theory 
advanced b}^ our opponents. 

"We are asked to believe that during the ninth and tenth 
centuries the faith of the Church underwent a tremendous 
change, and that the ecclesiastical and literary world was so 
supine that it took no notice of the matter. Such indeed 
is the assertion made by Protestant polemics ; and from 
among the scores of noted writers of the lethargic period, 
they bring forth only five who, they sa} 7 , were awake ; and 
of these five not one speaks of the doctrine in question 
as a new one, and only one of them attacks it. At other 
times, when innovations were made in a doctrine, all 
earth was moved against the heretic ; the science of theolo 
gians, the prayers of the faithful, and, when it could be 
obtained, the aid of the secular power, were brought to 
bear against him. And here, we are told, is a new doctrine, 
calling on men to discredit the evidence of their senses ; to 
regard their philosophy as a mere cobweb of flimsiness ; and 
it triumphs ! Dark indeed would be those days in which 
such a thing could be possible, unless, perchance, they 
were sufficiently illuminated by the preternatural effulgence 
of the genius who could excogitate and actuate such a de- 
sign. However, it is in this very darkness, intellectual and 
moral — which, our adversaries insist, was a characteristic of 
the tenth century, — that we are told to find the key of the 
problem. Well, to convince us of the possibility of so 
stupendous an event, it would be necessary to show that the 
tenth century was darker than any nineteenth-century wor- 
shipper has ventured to depict it. We do not regard the 
tenth as remarkably lustrous among the Christian centuries ; 
and before us now is a passage even of Baronio, wherein 
the great annalist presents it as "iron in its harshness, 
and barren of good ; leaden in the deformity of its evils ; 
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obscure by reason of its dearth of authors." (1). And Bel- 
larmine admits that "noeentnry has been more illiterate 
or unhappy ; he who paid attention to mathematics or phi- 
losophy, was regarded as a magician by the common people." 
(2). But we can show that these remarks are to be taken in 
a comparative sense ; that the tenth century was not so de- 
ficient in sanctity and learning as to render at all probable 
our opponents' way of accounting for the progress of the 
tremendous error which, according to them, was propagated 
at that period. Since the daj r s of Bellarmine (ob. 1G21), the 
labors of mairy erudite and patient investigators, especially 
of Muratori and Tiraboschi, have shed more light upon the 
condition of the Middle Ages than he enjoyed during his 
valuable studies. Speaking of the tenth century, Pagi says : 
" This century was not inferior to its successors in learning. 
If compared with the centuries immediately preceding and 
following it, it can be styled a period of ignorance only be- 
cause of the relatively small number of authors it produced. 
But he who examines the catalogues of ecclesiastical writers 
will find that there flourished then many more authors than 
were known of in Bellarmine's time." 

The tenth century produced Nilus, Bomuald, Amimicus, 
Guido, Firmanus, and many others, "over whose venerable 
bodies," said St. Peter Damian, " ecclesiastical authority 
has caused the erection of holy altars." From the school 
of St. Bomuald issued St. Boniface, martyr, apostle of the 
Russians. At this time the Germanic regions were en- 
lightened by the labors of Udalric ; Adalbert of Magdeburg ; 
Bruno, Heribert, and Anno, of Cologne ; Wolfgang of llat- 
isbon ; Bernard and Gothard of Hildesheim ; Harduit of 
Salzburg. Hungary can boast of St. Adalbert of Prague, 
apostle of her people and of the Lithuanians, and cau also 
glory in her great king, St. Stephen. Norway points to her 
royal martyr, Olav. England had her Odo, Dunstan, Os- 
wald, Ethelwald ; her saintly monarchs Alfred, the two 
Edwards, Athelstane, Edmund, and Edgar. Spain, although 
groaning under the Saracenic yoke, produced SS. Gennadius 
of Zamora, Attilan of Asturia, "Rudisind of Compostella, 

(1) Aunah, yearOOo. i'.il Rom. Pint., b. (v.. c. 12. 
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and the pious kings. Alphonsus the Great, Ramir II., and 
Weremond. France was taught by Heriveus, Adalberon, 
Radbod, and Gerald ; by Berno, Odo, Aimard, and Odilo, 
abbots of Oluny ; by Abbo of Fleury ; and she was edified 
by her devout king Robert. 

Italy, which suffered more from the storms of the tenth 
century than any other country, produced a great many 
literary men and cultivators of the fine arts and of science. 
(1). Ratherius of Verona tells us that in his episcopal see 
the many schools of science were frequented by throngs, 
and that the schools of Rome were in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Atto of Vercelli took care that instruction should be 
given gratuitously to all, in every town and hamlet of his 
diocese. A Bull of Benedict IV., promulgated in 903, 
shows that at Pisa the schools of theology and of law were 
in full force. At Ravenna, Vilgard presided over a flourish- 
ing academy. When the emperor Otho I. wished to im- 
prove the schools of Germany, he brought from Novara the 
famous Deacon Gonzo. And were the monks doing noth- 
ing for science and literature during this tenth century ? 
The labors of the cowled students of Bobbio alone would 
have sufficed to remove the reproach of sloth and ignorance 
from a whole nation. (2). 

Certainly there was in the tenth century sufficient intel- 
lectual vigor, as w r ell as sufficient zeal for the things of God, 
to preserve and transmit to posterity the treasures of faith 
and of science, where other matters were concerned. "We 
cannot suppose, therefore, that in this one matter of the Eu- 
charistic belief — one of so tremendous a nature — the clerks 
of that period were delinquent. These students and scribes 
were most diligent in their details of events. The modern 
critic often smiles, and sometimes he fumes, because of the 
indiscriminate zeal they often manifest in their greed of 
materials for their chronicles, — a zeal which causes no little 
trouble to the modern investigator. Can we suppose that 
these chroniclers, who apparently claimed everything and 
anything as grist for their mill, would have overlooked the 

(1) See Muratori, Annals of Italy^ y. 900; and Tirabosciii, Italian Literature, 
vol. iii., b. 3, c. 1. 

(2) Se ? tb** Catalogue of Bobbio, in Muratori's Antiouitiex. 
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abundant harvest which Protestant polemics declare to have 
been at their disposal '? Here are the " Lives " of SS. Rad- 
bod, Duustjin, Ethehvald, Bernard of Hildesheim, Remach- 
us, Maurus of Cesena, Odilon, Romuald ; other "Lives " of 
celebrated ecclesiastics of the tenth century ; and through- 
out all of them yon will search in vain for any hint at a late 
change in the Encharistic doctrine. Here are the "Chron- 
icle of Flodoard," found in his " History of the Church of 
Rheims," which gives an account of the events that hap- 
pened from 919 to 9G6 ; the '• Chronicle cf Odoran," running 
from 675 to 1032 ; the " Annals" by Hepidan of St. Gallo, 
embracing the period from 709 to 1044 , the " Chronicle of 
Hildesheim," reaching from 714 to 1138 ; the " History of 
the Tenth Century," by Glabrus Rudolphus, who died 
towards its end ; the " Chronicle " of Hermann Contractus, 
extending to 1054 ; that of Marianus Scotus, terminating at 
1083 ; and in all of them we find complete ignorance of any 
change in the Eucharistic belief of the Catholic Church, 
although they were all written, if not at the time, certainly 
shortly after, the momentous change is asserted to have 
been made. 

If the ancient doctrine of the Church concerning the 
Sacrament of the Altar had been contrary to that taught by 
Paschasius ; if he started that transformation of belief 
which is said to have been consummated during the tenth 
century ; why did not Berengarius, the sacramentariau 
leader of the eleventh century, seize upon this fact as an 
invincible argumeut in favor of his own denial of the Real 
Presence ? When, from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, all Christendom anathematized him as an opponent of 
the universally received belief of God's Church, why did he 
not reply that down to the tenth century the Church had 
ignored the doctrine of the Real Presence? Not once does 
he" assert that he derived his theory from those who had 
taught him in his youth ; not once does he even hint at the 
wonderful revolution discovered by Claude, La Roque, 
Albertin, Mosheim, and their modern imitators. All that 
he attempts to adduce by way of authority is comprised in 
eome few misinterpreted passages of St. Augustine ; and a 
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book attributed to Scotus Erigena. This significant silence 
would have been broken, had such a thing been possible. 
When, in the year 1045, Berengarius broached his heresy, 
there were living many whose teachers had seen the 
commencement of the tenth century, and who could not 
have been ignorant of the faith professed by Catholics at 
that time. Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, whose instructions 
Berengarius had often heard during his youth ; Adelman, 
a companion of the future heresiarch in the school of Ful- 
bert ; Hugo of Langres and Deoduin of Liege, his friends ; 
Gozechin of Mentz, Durand of Troars, Lanfranc of Canter- 
bury, Guitmund of A versa— all upbraid Berengarius as an 
innovator on the primitive and universally received faith of 
Christendom ; not once do he and his answer that the tenth 
century saw the birth of what the Catholic polemics present 
as the ancient doctrine of the Church. 



CHAPTER. VIII. 

The Pretended Deposition of Pope John XII. 

In the year 931, Hugh of Provence, who, a few years pre- 
viously, had been proclaimed king of Italy and had been 
recognized as such by nearly all the northern Italians, made 
matrimonial overtures to Marozia, widow of Guido of Tus- 
cany, who had usurped the sovereignty of Borne. Marozia 
bestowed her hand and usurped territories upon the new 
king, but his arrogance soon disgusted the Romans, and 
led by Alberic, a son of Marozia by her first marriage 
with Alberic of Spoleto, they attacked the mausoleum of 
Adrian (1) and the Provencal barely escaped with his life. 
Marozia was thrust into prison, and xllberic was hailed as 
patrician and consul by the Romans. With this dignity 
he assumed the sovereign rule of the city and duchy of 
Rome, the Exarchate and the Pentapolis having fallen into 
the hands of the king of Italy, Berengarius II. During the 
Pontificates of John XI. (a brother of Alberic), of Leo VII,, 

(1) Oastleof St. Angelo. 
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Stephen IX., Marinus IT., and Agapetus II., the usurper was 
master of Home. On the death of Alberic, in 95G, his son 
Octavian, a boy of eighteen years, succeeded to his posses- 
sions, and the Papacy becoming vacant by the death of 
Agapetus II., lie procured his own election to the chair. 
Fear of schism caused the Ho man clergy to acquiesce, and 
the new Pontiff., John XII. (1), was therefore certainly 
legitimate. In the year 962, he conferred the crown of the 
Holy Roman Empire on Otho of Germany, thus reviving, 
after a vacancy of many years, the imperial dignity, which 
was destined to abide with the Germans until its final dis- 
appearance. One of the first acts of the new emperor was 
the restoration of the Pontifical authority in the Duchy of 
Koine, and the restitution of the Pentapolis and the Exar- 
chate of Eavenna. In the midst of the festivities attending 
the elevation of Otho, no one seems to have spoken to the 
emperor of the scandals of the Roman court ; but when he 
had begun to prosecute the siege of the fortress of St. Leo, 
in which Berengarius II. had shut himself, deputies came 
from Rome to inform Otho that the young Pontiffs life was 
a scandal to Christendom, and to beseech his interference. 
Believing the accusation to be a calumny, the emperor sent 
some confidential servants to the Eternal City to investigate 
the matter. The report proved true, and Otho remarked : 
"Pope John is a mere boy, and the example of good men 
will easily change him. I trust that a discreet admonition 
and. some good advice will draw him from his evil ways, 
and then we may say with the Prophet, ' This change is 
from the right hand of the Most High.' We must first de- 
feat Berengarius ; then we shall paternally admonish our 
lord the Pope." (2). When the Pontiff found that Otho was 
disposed to become his rigid patron rather than an obsequi- 
ous friend, he repented of having conferred upon him the 
imperial crown, and resolved to break his power, at least in 
Italy. He called to Rome the fugitive Adalbert, son of 
Berengarius, and openly espoused the cause of that de- 
throned monarch. Learning, in 9G3, that the Pope was 
influencing the princes of Benevento, Capua, and Salerno, 

(1) Tblsis the first instance of a change of name on the part of a newly electtxi Pone. 
(8) Continuation of Liutprand, b. vi., c. 6. 
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to draw the sword for Berengarius, Otho left sufficient 
troops before St. Leo to maintain the siege, and marched on 
Home with a large army. The Pontiff and Adalbert were 
not prepared for this sudden move, and fled from the city. 
The Romans opened the gates to Otho, and three days 
afterwards he assembled a Synod in St. Peter's, composed 
of many of the Eoman clergy and several Italian bishops, 
to consider the cause of Pope John. Peter, a cardinal 
priest, testified that he had seen the Pontiff celebrate mass 
without communicating. John, a cardinal deacon, and 
John, bishop of Marni, swore they had seen him ordain a 
deacon in a stable. Many of the clergy declared that he 
had consecrated as bishop a boy of ten years, and that he 
frequently conferred the episcopacy for money. Fornica- 
tion and incest were also proved against him. He was 
addicted to hunting. He had deprived of eyesight and put 
to death Benedict, his " spiritual father;" he had caused 
the mutilation of a cardinal deacon. He went abroad in full 
armor, and girt with a sword. When playing at dice, he 
invoked the aid of Jupiter, Yenus, etc. He never said the 
Office. Otho quite naturally suspected that many of these 
accusations were false, and he conjured the prelates and 
clergy, by the Virgin Mother of God and the body of St. 
Peter, to not calumniate their Pontiff. The whole assembly 
arose, and unanimously protested that of all that had been 
alleged, " and of more wicked things," Pope John was 
guilty. The Pontiff was then summoned to answer the 
charges, but he refused to appear, and threatened the 
members of the court with excommunication. Two cardi- 
nals were then sent to summon him for the second time, but 
they returned without having been able to serve the citation. 
The court then declared John XII. deposed from the Ponti- 
fical throne, and in his place was chosen Leo, archivist of 
the Roman Church, and at that time a layman. Ordained 
and consecrated, he exercised the Papal functions as Leo 
VIII. After the installation of Leo VIII., the emperor 
remained a short time in Rome, and as everything seemed 
tranquil, he sent a large part of his army to join the 
besiegers of St, Leo. When Pope John heard of this dim- 
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ination of the imperial forces, lie dispatched agents to Rome, 
who soon fomented an insurrection in his favor. At the 
head of his troops, Otho fought for his life, and succeeded 
in quelling the outbreak. He then departed for St. Leo. 
(1). Pope John now returned to Rome and took terrible 
vengeance for his expulsion. But in May, 96-1, he died, 
probably assassinated, and was succeeded by Benedict V., 
hitherto a deacon of the Roman Church. Otho was furious 
at this action of the Roman clergy, whereby his intruding 
Leo was rejected, and the oath taken by them in 9G3 
ignored. He immediately besieged the city, and soon re- 
ducing it, he recalled Leo. A pseudo-Synod was then held, 
in which Pope Benedict was declared relegated to the rank 
of deacon (2) ; after which Otho exiled him to Germany, 
where he soon died. Leo, however, reigned only until 965, 
when his death enabled the Roman clergy to elect John, 
bishop of Narni, who ascended the Pontifical throne as 
John XIII. 

That the life of Pope John XII. was abominable, seems 
certain from the concordant testimony of the olden writers, 
such as the Continuator of Liutprand, Sigebert, and the 
Acts of the Roman Synod held in his regard. Baronio ad- 
mits that he was " most impure, and rightly detested by 
all good men," and speaking of his death, which the Con- 
tinuator ascribes to a direct intervention of Satan, the 
learned Oratorian says, " although he was warned by God 
with so many and so great vexations, he would not abstain 
from his wonted sins, and justly merited to be at length 
punished by God." (3). We must remember, however, that 
the Continuator, upon whom we principally rely for infor- 
mation, was thoroughly devoted to the emperor Otho and 

(1) This fortress soon yielded, and Berengarius was sent a prisoner into Germany. The 
suzerain authority of Otho was soon recognized by the Lombard princes of Benevento, 
Capua, and Salerno, and by the year %9 he was master of Italy, save in such territories of 
the Duchy of Naples, the Pnglia, Calabria, and Sicily, as were disputed by the Greeks and 
Saracens. In 963, he had exacted from the Romans an oath of fidelity and a promise to 
elect no Pontiff without his or his successors' consent. 

(2) Gratian, in Z>ist. 63, chap. Synod, gives a Constitution of this pseudo-synod in wbich 
is conceded to Otho and his successors the privilege of choosing the Roman Pontiff, and 
that of granting the " investiture " to bishops. Baronio proves that this Constitution Is 
supposititious, 1st, from the falsity of a singular concession here asserted as made by 
Adrian I. to Charlemagne 'see Alexandre's Synopsis of Cent. VIII, chap. Umn. Ton/.); 
2d, because it is not to be supposed that Otho, already emperor, would have been cre- 
ated patrician and king, as this document states ; 3d, because the violator-* of the Con- 
stitution are not only excommunicated, but consigned to eternal flames, which style of 
language Leo, an archivist of the Holy See, knew well to be foreign to the usage of Rome, 

(3) Annals, (/ear 9G3, no. 25. 
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k> the intruder Leo. His testimony, therefore, is not above 
suspicion. Sigebert wrote more than a century after the 
death of John XII., and probably derived much of his 
knowledge from the Chronicle of Liutprand and its Appen- 
dix. But we do not intend to write an apology for Pope 
John XII. ; we grant that he was one of the very few 
wicked men who have sat in the Chair of'St. Peter. Our 
Lord reminded us that the leaders in Israel are not per- 
sonally impeccable : " The Scribes and the Pharisees have 
sitten on the chair of Moses. All things therefore, whatso- 
ever they shall say to you, observe and do ; but according 
to their works, do ye not." Having succinctly narrated the 
events of his Pontificate, we merely propose to show that 
the deposition of Pope John XII. was null and void, and 
that therefore the intruder, known as Leo VIII., must be 
relegated to the list of Anti-Popes. 

Many of the olden authors, especially the Germans, who 
were most favorable to Otho I., seem to regard Leo VIII. 
as legitimate. Among these are the Continuator of Liut- 
prand, Sigebert, Platina, Trithemius, and Papyrius Masson. 
Among the eccentricities of the famous Launoy was an 
endeavor to uphold the legitimacy of Leo, and it is against 
his arguments that Alexandre principally contends in his 
apposite dissertation on this subject. (1). Speaking of the 
pseudo-Synod which pretended to depose Pope John XII;, 
Baronio says that he " had never read of any Synod in 
which ecclesiastical law was more disregarded, the Canons 
more violated, tradition more despised, and justice more 
outraged." Very different from this was the impression 
produced b} T the imperial Synod on the mind ot the German 
professor Neller (1766), whose courtier sensitiveness could 
perceive only the promptings and effects of religious zeal 
in its proceedings. However, his fellow professor in the 
university of Treves, Martin Bender, S J., well refuted his 
' arguments, as the reader may perceive by consulting Mar- 
chetti's Critical Commentary on the Ecclesiastical History of 
Fleury. (2). Baronio proves the nullit}^ of the deposition 
of Pope John XII., 1st, from the fact that there was not a 

(1) Cent. X., diss. 16. (2) Art. 2, chap, iii., no. 99. 
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sufficient number of witnesses brought against him (1) ; 
2d, the decree was issued after only two citations of the 
accused, while the Canons require three, nor were there 
granted any delays; 3d, the Synodals demanded of the 
emperor what a layman could not effect, that is, the depo- 
sition of a Pontiff and the election of another ; 4th, 
sentence, properly speaking, was not pronounced ; a short 
speech of the emperor pretended to settle so important a 
matter ; 5th, an assemblj- of bishops convoked by an em- 
peror, without the consent of the Roman Pontiff, is not a 
Synod, but a mere convention possessed of no authority. 
As we have seen, when treating of the cause of Pope Sym- 
inachus, the Roman Synod declared that, even in the 
Pope's own cause, no Synod could be held unless by his 
consent and convocation. "The aforesaid bishops," say 
the Acts, " suggested that he who is said to be accused 
should himself convoke the Synod, for they knew that a 
peculiar power over the churches had been given to his 
See, firstly, b} T the merit and principality of the Apostle 
Peter, and afterwards, according to the Lord's command, 
by the authority of the venerable Councils." But the chief 
argument against the legitimacy of the Othonian decree is 
found in the principle thai a superior cannot be judged by 
an inferior. The bishops of the Roman Synod just quoted 
declared that " the bishop of the Apostolic See has never 
been subject to the judgment of his inferiors." And in the 
Apology which Eunodius wrote for this Pahnaris Synod, and 
which the fathers stamped as possessing Synodical author- 
ity, we read : " God has wished men to decide the causes of 
other men, but He has reserved the rulers of that See to 
his own tribunal, without question. He has wished the 
successors of the Blessed Apostle Peter to answer for their 
innocence to Heaven alone." 

In the letter which Avitus of Yienne, in the name of the 
bishops of France, sent to the Roman Senators, complain- 
ing of the Synodal action in the case of Pope Symmachus. 
they not knowing that the Pontiff had consented to the 

(1) Alexandre thinks that Baronio Is wrong In his argument (deduced from the suppositi- 
tious Synod of Sinuessa, in the cause of Pope Marcelllnus) that 72 witnesses were necessary. 
There were really, says Alexandre, no legitimate witnesses; accusers and wituesses were 
the same, and no single crime was attested by more than one. 
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holding of the Synod, we read : " While we were anxious 
and fearful for the cause of the Roman Church, feeling that 
our State tottered when its head was attacked, .... there 
was brought to us a copy of a sacerdotal decree, which the 
bishops of Italy, assembled in the City, had issued concern- 
ing Pope Symmachus. Although the assent of a large and 
reverend Synod rendered this Constitution worthy of obser- 
vation, we nevertheless knew that Pope Symmachus, if he 
had been accused in the world, ought to have received 
consolation from his fellow-priests, rather than judgment 

we cannot easily understand with what reason or 

law a superior is judged by his inferiors the same 

venerable Synod reserved for Divine examination the cause 
which, saving the reverence due to it, it had rashly under- 
taken Which being shown, as myself a Roman 

senator and a Christian bishop, I solemnly call upon you 

that you do not less respect the See of Peter in your 

Church, than you do the height of power in the City 

If anything weakens in other priests, it may be strengthened, 
but if the Pope of Rome is called into question, not merely 
a bishop, but the episcopate, seems to totter. . . . He who 
governs the fold of the Lord will give an account of his 
care of the lambs entrusted to him ; again, it is the prov- 
ince of the Judge, not of the flock, to correct the shep- 
herd." 

It was in accordance with the principle that a superior 
should not be judged by an inferior, that St. Cyril, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, complained, in the Fourth Action of the 
Ephesine Council, of the decree of deposition issued 
against him by John, the inferior patriarch of Antioch ; and 
the fathers did him justice. And because of the same 
principle, not on account of faith, said Anatolius of Con- 
stantinople, Dioscorus, who had pretended to excommunicate 
Pope St. Leo, was condemned by the fathers of Chalcedon. 
Since, therefore, this principle was ever held holy by the 
Church, a sentence of deposition pronounced against a 
Roman Pontiff by a handful of prelates at the bidding of a 
lay autocrat must be regarded as null and void. When 
Pope Leo III. willingly appeared before a Roman Synod, 
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iu the presence of Charlemagne, to answer certain accusa- 
tions, the bishops exclaimed : " We dare not judge the See 
of the Apostles, which is the head of all the Churches of 
God. 3y her and by her Vicar we are all judged ; she is 
judged by no one — such is the ancient custom. As the 
Roman Pontiff discerns, we canonically obey." (1). Launcy 
contends that the Horn an Synod held by Pope Johu XII. 
after his restoration, and in which the Anti-Pope Leo was 
condemned, is supposititious ; but he adduces only the 
negative argument, that the Continuator of Liutprand, 
Flodoard, Sigebert (in the Gemblours codex), Martin the 
Pole, Trithemius, Platina, and a few others, do not speak of 
it. But the ancient Vatican codex used by Baronio in edit- 
ing the Jets of this Synod is beyond suspicion, as is evinced 
by the fact that the Centuriators of Magdeburg do not 
question its antiquity. Launoy also argues for the legiti- 
macy of Leo from the fact that the St. Leo who reigned 
from 1049 to 1054 is styled in the Roman Martyrology Pope 
Leo IX., whereas, if the Leo substituted for John XII. was 
an Anti-Pope ; the saint of the eleventh century should be 
called Pope Leo VIII. Launoy has reason on his sidf, in- 
asmuch as the St. Leo in question was, strictly speaking, 
Leo VIII. But although this error has crept into the 
Martyrology, and the usage of centuries has sanctioned the 
enumeration of the Pontiffs now in vogue, the consequence 
which Launoy would fain derive from the custom is not a 
necessary one. Pope Felix (526-530), the ancestor of St. 
Gregory the Great, is generally styled Felix IV., as the 
Felix who mounted the throne in 483 is called Felix III., 
although it is certain that the Felix denominated Second, 
who was illegally substituted for Liberius (355), should be 
expunged from the catalogue of Pontiffs. Again, if the 
archivist Leo was not an Anti-Pope, then Benedict V., 
whom the Roman clergy elected on the death of John XII., 
certainly was one, for Leo was yet living and claiming the 
Chair of Peter when Benedict was chosen. It would follow 
then that the nomenclature of all the Popes named Bene- 

(1) Anastasics, Life of Leo III. 
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diet, since that time, is incorrect. Since then, both in the 
hypothesis of Launoy and in our own, an error in the 
Marty rology is manifest, it cannot be adduced as a proof 
that its compilers regarded as legitimate the chosen of the 
Othonian Synod. 

Matthew Flaccius, when endeavoring to prove that the 
Holy Roman empire was transferred from the Franks to 
the Germans, without the authority of the Holy See, asserts 
that Otho deposed Pope John XIL, and that he did so in 
the exercise of his imperial prerogative, which was the 
castigation of unworthy Pontiffs. The following are his 
words : " As for the letter of the cardinals to Otho, it was 
nothing else than an accusation against John XIL, a most 
impure man, and a petition that, having deposed him, the 
emperor would substitute another and better bishop or 
Pope in his place ; which, indeed, Otho I. energetically 
effected, for then, as in all antiquity, the C^sars possessed 
the authority to chastise impure Popes. The history of 
this fact is fully given by Liutprand, a writer most worthy 
of confidence." It is absolutely false that Otho deposed 
Pope John XIL, and that of old it was regarded as part of 
the imperial duty to punish wicked Pontiffs. The Pagan 
emperors, indeed, put many of the Pontiffs to death ; heret- 
ical aucl schismatic emperors, Christian only by baptism, 
often imprisoned, exiled, and tortured the sucessors of St. 
Peter, on account of their apostolic firmness, but the truly 
Catholic sovereigns always treated the Popes with venera- 
tion and submission. While innumerable testimonies can 
be produced to show that the first duty of the emperor was 
to defend the Holy See, that, indeed, such was the prime 
reason of his dignity, and its only reason of being, neither 
Flaccius nor any one of his modern imitators have produced 
one proof that, in the constitution of the Holy Roman em- 
pire, the emperor possessed the right to judge the Roman 
Pontiff, either as Pope, as king, or as man. Flaccius praises 
Liutprand as a reliable historian, and refers us to his 
chronicle in proof of many insolent assertions. But this 
author (1), and what is more, Flaccius himself (2), testify 

(1) B. vi., c. 6 and 7. (2) Centuriators of Magdeburg; cent. 10, c. 9. 
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that, gniltj as Pope John seemed to lie, Otho did not him- 
self enter upon a judgment or oven a trial, but called an 
episcopal convention at Homo, and to it submitted the 
cause of the PontiiV. Otho declared, says Liutprand, " let 
the Synod declare its judgment in this matter," and in the 
epistle of Otho to the Pope, given by the same historian, 
the emperor does not command, but respectfully entreats 
him to come to the Synod : " To the lord John, supreme 
Pontiff and universal Pope, Otho, by the divine clemency, 
August Emperor, together with the archbishops of Ligur'ia, 
Tuscany, Saxony, and France, send greeting in the Lord. 
Coming to Rome for the service of God, -when we questioned 
your sons, the Roman cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and the whole people, as to your absence, and 
why you wished not to see us, the Defender of your Church 
and of yourself, they alleged against you such obscenities, 
as would be shameful, even if charged to play actors. And 
lest these accusations should be unknown to your Greatness, 

we will briefly describe some of them Therefore we 

earnestly entreat your Paternity to come, and not to hesi- 
tate in proving your innocence of these charges." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Greek Schism : Its Revival by Michael Cerularius, 
and its Present Condition*. 

From the second deposition of Photins by the emperor 
Leo the Philosopher (y. 889), down to the reign of Constan- 
tine Monomachus — that is, for nearly a century and a half 
— the union of the Greeks with the centre of unity remained 
unbroken. Once, indeed, (y. 998), it had been endangered, 
when the patriarch Sergius, of the same family as Photins, 
assembled a Synod, and. having renewed all the calumnies 
of that schismatic against the Holy See, endeavored in vain 
to induce the other patriarchs to revolt (1) ; and the snc- 

(1) Maimlwnrg asserts that Sereins erased the name of the Roman Pontiff from the dip- 
tvchs(Sr;;isHio? tin' Grcekx, h. III.), but Peter of Antiocli writes to Michuul Cerularius 
(in Ai i ATirs Pimxmt, '<• 2. c. i.) that the accusation Is false, and that he does not know 
who effected the erasure. The patriarch Veccus, Orttf. II., confirms the declaration of the 
Antiochian patriarch. 
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cessor of Sergius, though he persistently tried to obtain 
from Pope John XIX. the title of (Ecumenical (1), did not 
revenge his disappointment by rebellion. Under seventeen 
successive patriarchs, after the extinction of the Photian 
schism (2), the Greeks continued to recognize the supremacy 
of the Roman See, until the patriarchate of Michael Ceru- 
larius, in the year 1053. At this period, the Byzantine 
throne was occupied by Constantine Monomachus, whom 
the empress Zoe, a worthy compeer of the many murderous 
and adulterous sovereigns who, for centuries, denied the 
throne of the great Constantine, had married in 1043. 
During the reign of Michael of Paphlagonia, Zoe's second 
husband, the relations of Monomachus with the imperial 
adulteress had caused his exile to Lesbos, but after 
Michael's death the sexagenarian princess recalled her 
paramour, and placed him on the throne. The reign of 
Monomachus was rendered infamous by his shameless de- 
bauchery, and under his supine administration the empire 
lost Illyria to the Servians, the Pnglia and Calabria to the 
Normans, while nearly all its Asiatic possessions were rav- 
aged by the Turkish conquerors of Persia. Among the 
favorites of the imperial debauchee was Michael Cerula- 
rius, an ambitious nobleman, who, having conspired against 
the Paphlagonian, had been confined in a monastery, where, 
although he took the monastic habit, in order to avoid 
further punishment, he remained a layman, that he might 
be in position to profit by future contingencies. The sim- 
ilarity of their fortunes drew Cerularius and Monomachus 
together, and when, eight months after the coronation of 
the latter, the Constantinopolitan patriarchate became 
vacant, it was given to the former. 

For ten years Cerularius gave no sign of hostility to the 
Holy See ; but in 1053, having gained great influence over 
Leo, metropolitan of Acridia, and Nicetas (Pectoratus), a 
monk of the great monastery of Studius, and one of the 
most learned men in the empire, he made his first move- 
ment toward a revival of the schism of Photius. He caused 

(1) Eustathius begged that, as the Roman Pontiff was (Ecumenical for the whole world, 
so the Constantinopolitan patriarch might be styled the same for the East. 

(2) Manual Calecm: Auainst the Greeks, b. iv. 
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Nicetas to write a pamphlet against many of the customs 
of the Latins, and especially against the use of unleavened 
bread in the Holy Sacrifice — a usage, we may remark, 
which even the virulent Photius had not thought of con- 
demning. This document was circulated throughout the 
Greek empire, and as some of the dioceses of the Puglia 
were still in the Byzantine obedience, a copy was sent to 
John, bishop of Tram", with an order from Cerularius to 
publish it throughout the West. The bishop of Trani 
handed the diatribe to cardinal Humbert, who was then 
visiting Trani, and his Eminence translated it into Latin 
and laid it before Pope Leo IX., then a prisoner to the 
Normans in Benevento. The following are the terrible 
accusations against the Roman, and therefore against all 
the Latin churches, which the profundity and sincerity of 
Cerularius put forth as a justification of revolt against the 
See of Peter. I. By the use of unleavened bread for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the Latins communicate with the 
Jews, and, furthermore, adopt an invalid matter for said 
Sacrifice. II. The Latins eat the flesh of suffocated animals, 
ill. They shave their faces. IV. They fast on Saturday, 
v. They eat the flesh of unclean animals, vi. They allow 
their monks to eat meat. vn. They violate the Lenten fast, 
by permitting the use of flesh on Quinquagesima and in 
the first week of Lent. vin. They have added the clause 
" And from the Son " to the Creed, and they err in the 
doctrine as to the Holy Ghost, ix. They loudly proclaim, 
in their liturgy : " Our Holy Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
glory of God the Father, through the Holy Ghost." x. 
They allow two brothers to marry two sisters, xr. At the 
time of Communion, the officiating and other clergy give 
each other the kiss of peace, xn. Their bishops wear 
rings, as though espoused to their churches, xin. Their 
bishops go to war, and soil their hands with human blood, 
xrv. They immerse the subject, in Baptism, oue only time. 
XV. They put salt into the mouth of the candidate for 
Baptism, xvi. They do not venerate the relics or the 
images of the saints, xvn. They do not sing the Alleluia 
during Lent. Pope St. Leo IX. read this curious mixture 
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of puerilities, absurdities, and lies, a few days after he had 
received from Peter, the newly-elected patriarch of Antioch, 
a most submissive letter, begging for the confirmation of 
that prelate's new dignity. The holy Pontiff immediately 
wrote to the Constantinopolitan patriarch a lengthy and 
admirable reply, in which he strenuously insisted upon the 
God-given prerogatives of the See of Borne, and pointed 
out to the arrogant Cerularius the unreasonableness of 
some, and the absurdity of others, of his allegations against 
that See ; he also showed how a diversity of customs may 
subsist, and yet the unity and essence of faith and of 
doctrine be not affected ; drawing his attention also to the 
fact that, even in Rome, the Greeks were allowed — nay, 
even commanded — to observe their own peculiar rites and 
usages, since only a difference in faith, or a disobedience to 
the head of the Church, can rupture communion. When 
Cerularius had read this letter, he did not act as might 
have been expected, from the tone of his celebrated dia- 
tribe ; perhaps he had been ordered to temporize by 
Monomaclms, who was begging the aid of the Pontiff 
against the Normans ; perhaps he had found too much 
opposition among the Greeks to his schismatic designs. 
AVhatever may have been his reason, he addressed a con- 
ciliatory letter to the Pontiff, and St. Leo IX., anxious for 
the unity of the Church, sent as legates to Constantinople 
the cardinal Humbert, the cardinal-chancellor, Frederick, 
and the archbishop of Amalfi. These prelates were mag- 
nificently received by the Greek emperor, and during the 
following conferences, which lasted several days, the cardinal 
Humbert refuted the charges made by Cerularius. The 
monk Nicetas was convinced by the arguments of the 
cardinal, and having made a solemn retractation of the 
sentiments contained in his diatribe, was received into 
communion by the legates. The patriarch, howeA r er, now 
refused to submit, and after many efforts to overcome his 
obstinacy, the legates proceeded to the great basilica of 
St. Sophia, (Aug. 16, 1051), and there, before an immense 
congregation, they declared Cerularius and his followers 
excommunicated, and having laid the sentence upon the 
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high altar, they shook the dust from their shoes, and left 
the church, crying, "Be God our Judge! " Charged with 
valuable presents from Monomachus for the churches of 
St. Peter and of St. Benedict at Montecassino, they then 
departed from Constantinople. Cerularius now spread a 
report that the excommunication applied to the entire Greek 
nation, and when the mob had become sufficiently excited 
to warrant his supposing that the legates would be killed if 
an opportunity were afforded, he signified to the emperor 
that he was now willing to confer with them, if they would 
return to the city. Monomachus, however, suspected the 
design of the patriarch, and hurried the legates on their 
journey; indeed, fond of Cerularius as he had shown himself, 
and though he was too apt to yield to him on all occasions, 
this emperor did not directly abet the schism. But in a 
few months after the departure of the legates. Monomachus 
died, leaving the crown to Theodora, sister of the empress 
Zoe (who had died a short time before), and Cerularius be- 
came all-powerful ; the efforts of the schismatics were also 
aided by a year's vacancy of the Holy See. The patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem did not at once join 
the party of Cerularius ; indeed, Peter of Antioch ridiculed 
most of the charges made against the Westerns by the 
Constantinopolitan ; but he could not endure the one im- 
mersion at Baptism, and the addition of " And from the 
Sou " to the Creed ; hence, in time, he joined the other 
patriarchs in anathematizing the Latins, and in erasing the 
name of the Pontiff from the diptychs. The schism thus 
inaugurated has endured, saving short periods of nominal 
and interested union, until our own day. (1). 

Jn many minds the Russian, or, as it styles itself, the 
" orthodox " Church, is synonymous with the schismatic 
Greek Church ; but it is not schismatic Greek in origin, 
nor is it Greek in language, polity, or government. The 
schismatic Greek Church is composed of those Christians 
who recognize the spiritual jurisdiction of the Greek pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and is confined to the territories 
once embraced in the Byzantine (now known as the Otto- 

(1) The-remalnder of this chapter appeared as an article In the -ire Maria, vol. xxlv., 
nos. 23 and 24. 
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man) empire (1) with its vassal (now only quasi vassal) 
states — Egypt, Nubia, etc. The Eussian Church commu- 
nicates with the schismatic Greek, and, in spite of its own 
liturgy, which stoutly asserts the primacy of the Eoman 
See, (2) agrees wi f h the schismatic Greets in rejecting the 
authority of the Eoman Pontiff; but it is, in every respect, 
a national church. (3) 

The language of the Eussian Church is not the Greek, 
but the Slavonic ; and not the vernacular, but the Old 
Slavonic, with which the people are not familiar. Protes- 
tants are much mistaken when, reading that the Greeks, 
Syrians, Copts, etc., celebrate their services in Greek, 
Syrian, Coptic, etc., they imagine they discover an example 
for their own use of the vernacular. The languages used in 
the rituals of these peoples are very different from those in 
daily use. (4). Nor do the Eussians owe their conversion to 
the Greek schismatic church. This conversion was effected 
by the Eoman Catholic Apostolic Church ; for whether, as 
we learn from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the first mission- 
aries to Eussia were sent by the Catholic Patriarch Ignatius 
(867), or, as Nestor asserts, they were sent by the schis- 
matic Photius (866), it is certain that no real impression 
was made upon the Eussian masses until toward the end 
of the tenth century, (5) when the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
called " the Apostolic," embraced Christianity ; and at the 

(1) In 1833 the hierarchy of the new kingdom of Greece declared its independence of the 
patriarch, and iu 1S08 that prelate recoguized its autonomy. 

(2) The Russian liturgical books, written in Old Slavonic, are full of such testimonies. 
Thus, Pope St. Sylvester is called "the divine head of the holy bishops." Pope St. Leo 
I. is styled " the successor of St. Peter on the highest throne, the heir of the impregnable 
rock." To Pope St. Martin is said : " Thou didst adorn the divine throne of Peter, and, 
holding Ihe church upright on this rock, which cannot be shaken, thou didst honor thy 
name." Pope St. Leo III. is thus addressed: "Chief Pastor of the Church, fill the place 
<>! Jesus Christ." St. Peter is called the sovereign pastor of all the Apostles— past j/r 
rltuiutchnui vsicli Apoxtolttv." ,.,,.„,„ _, „ ». ^ 

(3) It recognizes no earthlv authority over itself but that of the Holy Synod," a body 
entirely dependent on the Czar. Originally, the metropolitan of Russia was nominated by 
the sovereign, and consecrated bv the Constantinopoli tan patriarch; but after the schism 
the czars began to act, more and more, as heads of the chnrch. In 1589 the patriarch 
Jeremiah II. recognized Job, metropolitan of Moscow, as patriarch of Russia, and as next 
in rank to him of Alexandria. In the reign of Alexis Michaelovitch, father of Peter the 
Great. Nikon of Moscow rejected the authority of Constantinople; and in 160,, Nikon hay- 
ing offended Alexis, he was deposed, and the power of his successors became nominal. 
Peter the Great Anally, in 1721, placed the government of the Russian church in a ' Holy 
Synod," every member of which swears obedience to the Czar as "supreme judge in this 
spiritual assembly." 

t4) Asskmani: '■'Oriental Lihrary," vol. iv., c. 7, § 22. 

(5) About the year 9-n oiha, Olga, or Elga, widow of a grand duke (or king) of Russia, 
made a journey to Constantinople, and was there baptised. Returning to Russia, she 
vainly enl^avored to convert her countrvmen. But her grandson, Vladimir, having 
married A ina, sister of the Greek Emperor Basil II., was baptized in 988, and in a few 
years nearly all the Russians rece'ved the Faith. Those authors who assign the conversion 
if RtMtfn to the ninth century, remarks Bergier, confuse tb« reign of Basil II. with that of 
Basil the Macedonian. 



' 
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time the Greeks were in communion with Rome. Tlie 
revival of the schism, by Michael Cerularius, did not much 
affect the Russians. Not until the twelfth centui*}- were 
they entirely seduced from the Roman obedience. Then, 
with the exception of the Church of Galicia, (1) most of the 
Russians ceased to be Catholics. However, at the time of 
the Council of Florence (1-439) there were as many Catholics 
as schismatics in Russia. ( Holland ists : ''September," v. 41.) 
About the middle of the fifteenth century, a second Photius, 
archbishop of Kiev, extended the schism throughout the 
land. (2) 

The following remarks of the Russian Jesuit, Ivan Gagarin, 
than whom the reader will rind no better authority on 
matters concerning the Russian Church, are worthy of at- 
tention : " It was only in a very indirect manner that the 
Russian Church was drawn into schism. The metropolitans 
of Kiev depended, in the hierarchical order, upon Con- 
stantinople. When the rupture between Rome and By- 
zantium took place, Kiev found itself separated from the 
centre of unity ; but for a long time the Russians did not 
share the passions of the Greeks, and it may be said that, 
for a long period, merely a material schism subsisted be- 
tween Rome, and the Russian Church. But the clergy o! 
Constantinople endeavored to imbue the Russians with 
their own prejudices and with their hatred of the Latins. 
They succeeded, and when the princes of Moscow manifested 
a design of attacking the independence of the Russian 
church, this body could rely on itself alone. 

" As yet no one has written the sad and touching history 
of the struggle which this church, isolated from the West 

1) Galicia, or Red Russia, returned to tlie fold of unity under Pope Honorlus III. 
(1216-27.1 The two millions of Rnthenians, as thev are called, use the Slavonic liturgy, and 
their secular clergy may marry before receiving rioly Orders. 

(2) Some anthors oprne that the schism of Cerularius did not affect the entire Creek em- 
pire in the nth century. Certainly, Pope Alexander II. sent Peter, bishop of Anagni.as 
A )ntcr interim (agent, not legate) to the emperor Michael Pucas in 1071. and he continued 
as such for a whole year. When, in 1078, St. Gregory VII. excommunicated Nirephorua 
Botouintes, it was only because that prince dethroned Duetts, who was In communion with 
the Holy See. Pope Paschal II. sent Chrysolanus (or, as some write the name, Grosolanus, 
or Proculanus) as legate to Alexis Comnenns. Alexandre and Mansl hold that there was 
communion between the West and East for some time after the excommunication of Ceru- 
larius and his pretended retaliation of the same. It Is noteworthy that KuthymnsZygabenus, 
who. by order of Alexis Comnenns. collected the sayings of the Fathers against each and 
every heresy, makes no mention of the Latins as heretics. Even In the twelfth centurj 
there were many Greeks In communion with Rome, as we learn from the many narratives 
of the crusades, from the Alexias of Anna Comnena, from the Life <>f Manuel by Nlcetas 
Choniates. and from the letters (b. iv., nos. 39. 4 ) of the Venerable Peter of Clunv to (he 
emneior John Comnenus and to the patriarch of Constantinople. 
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and betrayed by the East, sustained against the growing 
ambition of the granddukes and czars of Moscow. And, 
nevertheless, that history has some beautiful pages. If the 
Eussian Church succumbed, it was not without combat or 
without glory. Ivan III., if not from conviction, at least 
ostensibly, belonged to a sect which designed to substitute 
Judaism for Christianity. The metropolitan of Moscow 
had been seduced, but the Eussian Church preserved suffi- 
cient strength and independence to condemn the impure 
doctrines. When Ivan IV., who much resembled Henry 
VIII. of England, shed the blood of his subjects in tor- 
rents, and trampled on ecclesiastical authority to gratify 
his passions, Philip, metropolitan of Moscow, spoke to him 
with apostolic liberty, and sealed his remonstrances with 
his blood. But the church continued to lose ground, and 
when Boris Godounov transformed the metropolitan of 
Moscow into a patriarch (1588), that elevation was, in his 
mind, for the purpose of furnishing the czar with a willing 
tool." (1) 

Although the " orthodox " Eussians and schismatic 
Greeks, like the Nestorians and Jacobites, are witnesses to 
the antiquity of many dogmas which Protestants regard as 
modern human innovations, Protestant polemics ever show 
much sympathy for the aversion cherished by these 
schismatics toward the Holy See. The children of the 
Eeformation have often endeavored to enter into com- 
munion with these separatists, but their efforts resulted, 
each time, only in a formal condemnation of Protestant 
tenets by the progeny of Photius and Cerularius. Two of 
these attempts at union between the Eastern and Western 
opponents of Eome merit attention. 

In 1574 Stephen Gerlach, a Lutheran, and preacher to 
the imperial embassy at Constantinople, was urged by 
many of his co-religionists to obtain from Jeremiah II., 
patriarch of Constantinople, an endorsement of the " Con- 
fession of Augsburg " as consonant with the faith of the 
schismatics. But Jeremiah combated the " Confession " 
as heretical, with tongue and pen. In 1672 Dositheus, 

(\) Witt Russia become Catholic? Paris, 1856. 
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schismatic patriarch of Jerusalem, convoked a Synod to 
consider the doctrines of Calvin, and the Synodals said of 
the Lutheran overtures to Jeremiah : '* Martin Crugius, and 
others well versed in the new doctrines of Luther, sent the 
articles of their ' Confession ' to him who then sat on the 
throne of the Catholic Constantinopolitan Church, that 
they might learn whether they agreed in doctrine with the 
Oriental churches. But that great patriarch wrote to them 
— } r ea. against them — three learned discourses, or replies, 
wherein he theologically and Catholicly refuted their entire 
heresy, and taught them the orthodox doctrines which the 
Oriental Church received from the beginning. However, 
the}' paid no attention ; for they had bidden farewell to all 
piety. The patriarch's book was issued, in Greek and Latin, 
at Wittemberg in Germany, in the year of salvation 1581 ; 
but before the time of Jeremiah, the entire doctrine of the 
Oriental Church had been more fully set forth by the priest 
John Nathaniel, procurator of Constantinople, in his ' Treat- 
ise on the Sacred Liturgy ' ; and after the said Jeremiah, 
this was also done by Gabriel Severus Moreanus, arch- 
bishop of our brethren of Crete, in his book on ' The Seven 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church.' " (1) 

Another and more celebrated attempt to unite the Wes- 
tern innovators and the Eastern schismatics was made in the 
seventeenth century. Cyril Lucar, a Candiot, was sent to 
the University of Padua when a youth, where he studied 
under the famous Margunius, bishop of Cythera. After 
his graduation he traveled in Germany, and became infected 
with the new doctrines. Nevertheless, on his return to the 
Greeks he received the priesthood, and in time became 
patriarch of Alexandria. In 1G21, having bribed the Grand 
Vizier with money furnished by the Calvinists of Holland, 
he was appointed patriarch of Constantinople. He began 
immediatel}' to teach Calvinism ; the clergy revolted ; Cyril 
was exiled to Rhodes, and Anthimius of Alexandria was 
placed on the patriarchal throne. However, the intrigues 
of the English ambassador caused the Porte to recall Cyril, 
and he soon published a Confession of Faith of the most 

(l) We have followed the Latin version of this Synod of Jerusalem for of BethiehemX 
made by an anonymous Benedictine of St. Maur, and first published at l'arls. In 1670. 
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Calvinistic type. In 1636 the indignation of the Greeks 
compelled the Porte to again banish the innovator, but 
after three months he was once more recalled— only to be 
bow-stringed, by order of the Porte, in 1638. Lucar's 
Confession appeared in Holland in 1645, and was gladly 
welcomed by Protestants as a harbinger of their recognition 
by the historically venenerable churches of the East ; but 
the consequent publication of the justly celebrated Per- 
petuity of the Faith of the Catholic Church concerning the 
Eucharist demonstrated the fallaciousness of their hopes (1). 
They soon found that the Greeks admitted their agreement 
with Rome concerning most of the Catholic dogmas. 
Indeed, as soon as Lucar's Confession appeared in Constan- 
tinople, the author was synodically deposed, and Cyril of 
Berea was made patriarch. This prelate convoked a Synod 
in 1638, and a condemnation of Lucar was signed by the 
three schismatic patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, and by twenty-three bishops. Soon after, 
bribery and intrigue procured the patriarchal chair for 
Parthenius of Adrianople, who in 1642 held another Synod, 
which again reprobated Lucar's teachings. In 1672 Dosi- 
theus of Jerusalem celebrated the Synod already mentioned, 
which confirmed the decisions of the other assemblies. 

In the Acts of this assembly we read that the Greek 
schismatics accused the Calvinists (whom they styled " liars, 
innovators, heretics, mendacious architects, apostates, who, 
like all heretics, are artificial explainers of Scripture and of 
the Fathers,") of calumniating the Orientals by the asser- 
tion that the said Orientals held Calvinstic doctrine. And 
this assertion was made, say the bishops, in spite of so 
many declarations of Greek patriarchs ; in spite of the 
publication of the " orthodox " belief ; in spite of the lucid 

(1) In the Ave quarto volumes of which this work consists, are collected testimonies of all 
the Greek ecclesiastical authors who wrote after the schism of Photius ; the professions of 
faith of many patriarchs and bishops ; declarations of many Synods ; the liturgies, etc., of 
the East. It is proved that in all ages, just as to-day, the Orientals admitted seven sacra- 
ments, and held that these produce grace ; that, as now, they believed in transubstantiatlon ; 
that, as now, they prayed to the saints, prayed for the dead. It is also shown that Lucar 
manifested, not the sentiments of his co-religionists, but his own opinions— a fact proved hy 
himself when he proposed his doctrine as one he would like to introduce among the Greeks. 
In the last two volumes of the Perpetuity, the doctrine of the Catholic and schismatic Greek 
Churches Is compared with that of the Nestorians, who were separated from Rome in the 
fifth century, and with that of the Eutychians, or Jacobites, who became schismatics in th» 
sixth. Then follows an exposition of the belief and of the discipline cf the Ethiopians, 
Egyptian Copts, Maronites, and of the Nestorians scattered throughout Pereia and India. 
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treatises of many Greek doctors. Then follow eighteen 
chapters, in which the synodals declare that man's free-will 
was not destroyed by the fall of Adam ; that faith alone 
will not justify ; that there are seven Sacraments ; that 
Baptism cleanses from original sin ; that in the Encharist 
the substance of the bread and wine is really changed into 
the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ ; that the 
saints are to be invoked as friends of God ; that their 
images are to be venerated ; that we must receive all tra- 
ditions given us by the Church, which, being taught by the 
Hoty Ghost, cannot err. 

Disappointed in their hopes of union with some ecclesias- 
tical body of comparative antiquity, the Calvinists ac- 
counted for the adverse action of the schismatic Synods by 
the supposition of Latin bribery. Thus, in 1722, appeared 
the book of Cowell, an Englishman, who tried to prove that 
fraud was behind the apparent agreement of the Eoman 
and schismatic doctrines. Mosheim affects to discover, in 
the history of the Lucar affair, that Catholic polemics do 
not scruple at dishonesty when disputing with heretics. 
Now it is false that the Greek bishops who condemn the 
Western " reformers " were partial to the Latins. Cyril of 
Berea, like many other schismatic prelates and priests of 
his time, may have died, as Mosheim asserts, in the Eoman 
communion, but the dominant spirits of the Synods in 
question would have rivalled a Scotch covenanter in hatred 
of Borne. Nectarius, an ex-patriarch of Jerusalem, com- 
posed an energetic diatribe Against the Primacy of the Pope; 
Dositheus, the president of the Synod of Jerusalem, pub- 
lished, in 1683, many works of Simeon of Thessalonica, in 
which this writer severely upbraids the Latins. Again, if 
these Greek adversaries of the " Beformation " were act- 
uated by a desire of pleasing Bome, why did they, in these 
very Synods, so strenuously assert their peculiar dogma 
concerning the Procession of the Holy Ghost? Finally, 
how is it that the Greeks, so bitter against the Holy See, 
so tenacious of their own distinctive doctrines, did not de- 
pose Dositheus, Nectarius, Parthenius, etc. ? 

From the day of her separation from Bome, the Greek 
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Church, once so active, has been in a state of lethargy, dis- 
playing none of that fecundity which Christ promised to 
His own spouse. " The prodigious ignorance and stupid 
superstition," says Feller, " in which the priests and people 
of this isolated church are involved, necessarily entail the 
great abuses and enormous disorders with which they are 
reproached. For centuries the Greeks can show no cele- 
brated doctor, no council worthy of attention. Their latest 
sages— Bessariou, Allatius, Arcudius, etc., — all belonged to 
the Church of Rome." 

Again we call the reader's attention to some reflections 
by Gagarin : 

" Byzantism pretended to have for its object the exalta- 
tion and triumph of the Greek Church, empire, and nation- 
ality. It sacrificed the unity and independence of the 
Church to that object, and what has been the result of the 
conflict which it provoked ? The ruin of the Greek Church, 
and consequently of the Greek empire and nationality. 
But God did not wish that this ancient and glorious church 
should perish. He raised up a new people, who seem to 
have the mission of re-establishing her in her pristine 
splendor. That people is the Slavic, and three-fourths of 
them belong to the Oriental rite, with this difference, that 
their liturgical language is the (Old) Slavonic. One can 
not avoid being struck by the contrast between the Slavonic 
and Greek branches of the Oriental rite. The former 
possesses numbers, force, vigor, while the latter exhibits 
only feebleness and decrepitude. Laying aside every other 
argument, the figures will make this difference palpable. 
It is estimated that all the Oriental Christians — blavs, 
Greeks, Moldo-Wallachians or Roumanians, Georgians, 
etc., — number about seventy million souls, of whom nearly 
sixty millions are Slavs. If from the ten or twelve remain- 
ing millions we deduct those who are not Greeks, we see to 
how small a number the Greeks are reduced. (1). Now the 
Slavs of the Oriental rite are nearly all subjects of the 
Russian Empire." 

(I) By the term " Greek," Gaparin does not here indicate merely the subjects of the 
moderu kingdom, but all of the old Byzantine nationality. 
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And now a few words as to the probability of a submis- 
sion of the Russian '' orthodox " church to the Roman 
jurisdiction. The czar may devoutly wish for union with 
Rome. If he is a statesman, he must realize that the 
activity and zeal of a Papal clergy would be a great check 
to the growth of Nihilism. The more learned and more 
pious of the " orthodox " clergy — too few, alas ! in number 
—may yearn for unity. But there is one obstacle, which, 
apparently, neither the once powerful inclinations of a czar 
nor the fast-decreasing influence of a corrupt clergy can 
overcome. When England shall have learned the wisdom 
of doing justice to Ireland, there may be hope that Russia 
will commence to doubt the wisdom of her policy toward 
her Ireland — unfortunate, noble, and exhausted Poland. 
But as yet, to the average Russian mind, Poland is a sub- 
ject only for the iron heel ; and Catholicism, to this mind, 
means Latinism, — i. e., Polonism. The Russian "patriot," 
therefore, regards any progress of Catholicism in ''Holy 
Russia " as a progress of Polish nationalit}'. 

Again, the Russian clergy have always systematically 
inculcated the idea that a reunion with Rome means the 
abolition of several institutions dear to the Russian heart — 
viz., Communion under both species, the use of fermented 
bread in the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Old Slavonic liturgy, 
and the marriage of the secular clergy. And here we must 
note that nothing can be more false than the idea enter- 
tained by most of the Eastern schismatics, that, whenever 
there has been a question of reunion with Rome, the Holy 
See has designed to force them to adopt the Latin rite and 
discipline. In refutation of this idea. Pope Benedict XIV., 
in his Bull Allake sunt, quotes the words of Pope Innocent 
IV., who cited two Constitutions of Popes Leo X. and 
Clement VII., in which these Pontiffs vehemently reproved 
those Latins who blamed the Greeks for their observance 
of certain customs approved by the Council of Florence 

The same Benedict XIV., speaking of those who were 
laboring for reunion, resumes their obligations as follows : 
They should disabuse the schismatics of those errors 
which their ancestors introduced, in order that the}' might 
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have a pretext for withdrawing from the obedience of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. In every endeavor to convert said schis- 
matics, the greatest stress should be laid upon the writings 
of the early Fathers of the Greek Church, who are in perfect 
accord with the Latin Fathers. The Apostolic See has al- 
ways insisted that the Eastern Schismatics must not be urged 
to follow the Latin rite. And in our own day Pope Pius IX., 
in an Encyclical addressed to the Orientals, under date of Jan. 
6, 1848, uttered the same sentiments. Nevertheless, the idea 
is firmly fixed in Russian heterodox minds that union with 
Rome means the loss of their loved rite. This fact, added to 
the present sentiments of these minds regarding the burning 
question of Poland, would seem to indicate that there is little 
probability of a speedy submission of the Russian Church 
to the Holy See. (1) 



CHAPTER IX. 

St. Leo IX. and Pius IX. — Civitella and Castelfldardo. 

In the year 1048, while the emperor, Henry III., was re- 
siding at Frisingen, deputies came to him from Rome, in- 
forming him of the death of Pope Damasus'IL, and asking 

(1) In reply to the assertiou that, in spite of the declarations of many Roman Pontiffs, 
the Catholic missionaries have always tried to bring their converts of the Oriental rite into 
the Latin rite, Gagarin, toe. cit., says: "It is true that in the Ottoman Empire all 'the 
Catholic Greeks, excepting the Melchites of Syria, have passed over to the Latin rite. It is 
also true that in Poland the Latin rite has been adopted by many Catholic families who 
once belonged to the Greek rite. But we insist that these facts prove nothing against us, 
and that they are sufficiently explained by causes completely foreign to the actions of the 
Holy See and of its missionaries. In Turkey, until the hatti-houmayoum of Feb. 18, 1856, all 
the Christians of the Greek rite were placed under the (civil) authority of the patriarch of 
Constantinople ; and when one of them renounced that prelate's communion to enter that 
of the Pope, it is evident that he was exposed to vexation by that personage, who, though 
no longer his spiritual, was still his temporal ruler. He had only one way of escaping 
persecution, and that was a withdrawal from the patriarch's civil jurisdiction when he 
left the schismatic communion. To effect this withdrawal, he had to join the Latin rite. 
These few words ought to explain how, in Greece and the Archipelago, all the Catholic 
Greeks have been led to abandon the Greek rite. The concession made by the Sultan Abdull 
Mijid, on Feb. 18. 1856, deprived the patriarch of his civil authority over the co-nationals ; 
but it has not yet been shown that the Greeks who were desirous of joining the Roman 
communion, and who still preferred to clinsr to their old rite, could do so with impunity. 
Let us judge, then, whether they could have done so a century or two ago. In Poland the 
circumstances were different, but the United Russians passed to the Latin rite because of 
similar influences. In the Republic of Poland there were two rites, two languages, and two 
nationalities. The superiority was with the Poles ; and when the convert adopted the Latin 
rite, he assumed Polish nationality and entered the ranks of the dominant people. Does 
not this state of things explain the facts opposed to us?" 

N. B.— As a sequel to this disquisition, we would direct the attention of the student to our 
essay entitled, " Heterodoxies of Modern Russian Orthodoxy," in the Supplement at end of 
our Vol. VI. 
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him to give the Church a new Pontiff (1). Henry did not 
hesitate to arrogate this office to himself, but nevertheless 
he convoked the bishops and other grandees of the empire 
to consult concerning an election. The assembly was held 
at Worms, and its unanimous choice was Bruno, bishop of 
Toul, a cousin of the emperor Conrad, and an Alsatian. 
Undoubtedly Henry would have named a German, had he 
not feared to irritate the llomans. 

The writers of the time differ as to the conduct of Bruno 
when he was notified of his nomination. According to 
Otho of Frisingen (2), Bruno proceeded to Cluny, clothed 
in the Pontifical purple, and the prior Hildebrand —after- 
wards Gregory VII. — "immediately rebuked him, saying 
that it was illicit for any one to receive the Pontificate from 
lay hands." And Platina says that Bruno afterwards re- 
proached himself " because he had obeyed the emperor 
rather than God." But Wibert, who was Bruno's arch- 
deacon at Toul, tells us that his lord declared to the as- 
sembly at Worms : "I shall proceed to Borne, and if the 
lloman clergy and people freely choose me as Pontiff, I will 
comply with your wish ; " and the same is attested by St. 
Bruno, bishop of Segni, author of another Lifp of St. Leo 
IX. (3). At any rate, Bruno, accompanied by Hildebrand, 
whom the future Pontiff had providentially withdrawn 
from the solitude of Cluny, presented himself to the Romans 
in plain attire and barefooted, saying, " The choice of the 
clergy and people, as well as the authority of the Canons, 
is superior to any other nomination ; if you do not elect 
me, I am ready to return to my own country." Then, ob- 
serves Otho of Frisingen, "by the advice of Hildebrand, 
all ancient usages were followed ; Bruno was elected Pope, 
and was enthroned Feb. 12, 10-19. In his first Synod the 
new Pontiff made Hildebrand cardinal deacon. 

The attention of the new Pope was soon drawn to the 
miserable state of affairs in Southern Italy, where an enemy, 
scarcely less barbarous and ferocious than the Moham- 
medan hordes who were infesting the Greek Empire, had 
introduced a reign of rapine, sacrilege, and murder. The 

(1) Lambert of AsciiAFFE.N'BiTRr, ; year 1019. (2) B. vl.,c- 33. 

(3) See also Leo ok Ostia, B. ii., no. t*l. 
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first establishments of the Normans in Italy had been very 
feeble, but by degrees they had extended their domination 
over Italian barons, Greek lieutenants, and Saracen in- 
truders. At the time of which we write, Kobert Guiscard 
had proclaimed himself duke of the Puglia and of Calabria ; 
and, having turned his terrible arms against the Campagna 
— attracted more by lust of wealth than by desire of con- 
quest, — he had spread devastation over a hitherto fertile 
and opulent province, and had usurped the Papal duchy of 
Benevento. 

Moved with pity for the oppressed populations, who, to 
avoid the flames which destroyed their less fortified towns, 
had sought refuge in the mountain fastnesses, and fearful 
also lest Rome itself should fall a prey to a modern Alaric, 
Pope Leo remembered that he was a king as well as a Pon- 
tiff, and that his sceptre was meant to protect as well as to 
rule his people. He called upon his own subjects and the 
other Italians for volunteers. The inhabitants of Ancona, 
of the Puglia, and of the Campagna sent their quotas to his 
standard ; but Leo well understood that their devotion 
would avail little against the disciplined forces of the Nor- 
man. Therefore he requested the Byzantine emperor, 
whose own interests were involved, to send him some veter- 
an troops. In his letter to the sovereign, his Holiness says ; 
" As we are told in Wisdom, no one can change him whom 
God rejects, and the fool is not corrected by words. So 
it is with the malice of this people : every day they grow 
worse. Therefore, not only wishing to use my temporal 
resources for the liberation of the flock of Christ, but also 
desiring to devote myself to that work, I have thought 
that nothing will more manifest the wickedness of these 
men, or more quickly repress their obstinacy, than the use 
of human weapons. For I learn from the Apostle that 
princes do not hold the sword without reason, and that 
they are the ministers of the anger of God, punishers of 
those who work evil." (1) 

The Greek emperor answered with fair words, but no 
aid arrived. Tlien Leo journeyed into the wilds of Pan- 

U) Mignk's Patrolngy, vol. 143., p. 449. 
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noma, where Henry III. was at the head of an army, and 
he besought that emperor's assistance. He obtained only 
five hundred veterans, but with this small reinforcement he 
led his army — otherwise composed of Pontifical infantry 
and Lombard pikemen — into the Capitanata, in June, 1053. 
On the approach of Leo, the Normans sont him an embassy, 
offering to become tributary to the Holy See ; but the Pon- 
tiff would accept of no conditions short of their entire 
evacuation of Italy. (1) Then occurred the battle of Ci- 
vitella, called by some Dragonara. The Pontifical army was 
nearly destroyed, and the Pope, who had watched the 
combat at a little distance, was captured by the victors. 

Then was witnessed an extraordinary event — conquerors 
kneeling at the feet of the conquered. As the Pontiff, pre- 
ceded by the cross, came forward to meet his captors, they 
prostrated themselves before him, imploring his mercy. (2). 
Then they conducted their prisoner to Benevento, where 
for the space of nine months he was honorably entertained 
by count Hunfrid. Profoundly afflicted at the loss of his 
faithful soldiers, many of whom were his own relatives and 
friends, Leo did not retire to his couch during the whole 
time of his captivity, but took his necessary sleep on the 
stone pavement of his chamber ; he fasted beyond measure, 
and completely despoiled himself for the sake of the poor. 

The Normans were soon glad to withdraw from their 
anomalous position, especially as they were surrounded by 
enemies— Italians, Greeks, Germans, and Saracens. Ile- 
flecting on the great advantages they would derive from the 
favor of the Roman Pontiffs, they not only offered peace 
and liberty to their venerable prisoner, but implored him 
to receive them as vassahi to the Holy See, swearing to 
defend it against all enemies, in return for the Papal inves- 
titure of their conquest in the two Sicilies. St. Leo. IX. 
readily accepted the offer, and on March 12, 105-i, he 
departed from Benevento and arrived in due time at Rome, 
where he died April 19 of the same year. 

The conduct of St. Leo IX. in the matter of the Norman 

(1) According to Gaufrldus Malaterra (llLitoru- n. i.. 10). and Hermann Contractus 
(Chronicle) the Pontiff would have accepted the offer of the Normnns : but the German 
auxiliaries arrogantly relied on their superior size, and thought It would terrify the enemy. 

(2) Sismondi, vol. 1., p. 359 ; Wibert, " Life of St. Leo IX." 
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usurpation of his territories has been severely criticised ; 
even St. Peter Damian reproved him for appealing to thfe 
temporal sword. However, history tells us of no Pope who 
voluntarily surrendered any portion of the patrimony of St. 
Peter because of a scrapie to adopt material force in its 
defence. If Julius II. was the only Pontiff who himself led 
his troops to battle, many others have, from time to time, 
called renowned warriors to the service of the Holy See ; 
and these Gonfalon ieri, or captains of the Church, as they 
were styled, held their commissions as the most honorable 
that their profession could afford them. In 1084, Robert 
Guiscardj once the foe of St. Leo IX., was called by St. 
Gregory VII. to defend Rome against Henry IV. of Germany. 
In 1370, Louis I., of Hungary, aided Urban V. against the 
Florentines. Martin V. created the great Sforza Gonfaloni- 
ere of the Church. Frederick Malatesta fought for Pins II., 
Paul II., and Sixtus IV. ; Robert Malatesta served the last 
named Pope, and when mortally wounded received the 
Sacraments from the Pontifical hands. Under St. Pius V. 
fought Marcantonio Colonna, the hero of Lepanto. and in 
our own days the Catholic world glorifies the memory of 
Leon Juchault de Lamoriciere. 

None of these leaders, and not one of the Popes who 
employed them, felt any of the scruples affected by the 
enemies of the Holy See. No such scruples were enter- 
tained by those Pontiffs who, during four centuries, were 
the soul of the resistance made by the civilized world to 
the inroads of barbarous Islamism ; and precisely because 
those Pontiffs did use the temporal sword in defense of 
religion and of the right, the crescent does not shine to-day 
over every capital in Europe. Prom St. Leo IX. to Pius 
IX., each Pope who has drawn the sword in defence of his 
temporal dominion has done only what the world admires 
in all other kings. It is carious, therefore, that we should 
so often hear men counselling the Popes to answer the inva- 
ders of their territories with a benediction. 

The idea of the Supreme Pontificate is as contrary to 
that of aggressive warfare, as is the idea of the priesthood to 
that of violence. Meekness is not only appropriate to the 
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successor of St. Peter ; it is the duty of his office, and lie 
should ever remember the saying that " the Church abhors 
blood." And meekness has ever been, as a rule, the char- 
acteristic of the Pope-Kings. But when his States, the 
patrimony of the Church, are attacked, meekness aud 
inactivity on his part would be culpable. It is not our 
province to prove the necessity of temporal sovereignty, as 
an aid and guarantee for the liberty of the Church ; that 
has been done so effectually by writers of every kind, aud 
in every quarter of the globe, that he who now denies that 
necessity must be either woefully ignorant or wilfully blind 
to the truth. But this much we will say: in this matter 
there is not a mere question of maintaining a reigning dj-nas- 
ty, although even that may sometimes be a holy cause. In 
the cause of the Pope-King, is involved the question wheth- 
er or not society is to fall under the domination of mere 
brutal force, for to such barbarism must society come, if 
the profession of Christianity is denied it. That the pro- 
fession is only possible with a free, that is, sovereign 
Pontiff, is admitted by the more frank of the enemies of the 
Church, and is asserted by the entire Catholic episcopate 
(1). Why then should not the Pope defend his temporal 
rights, if necessaiy, even with the armed hand ? He was not 

(1) On the 18th June 1859, Pope Pins IX., in an Apostolic Letter addressed to all the bish- 
ops, notified the world of the robbery just consummated in the four Legations; on the 
'JOth, in a Consistorial Allocution, he declared the robbers excommunicated ; on the 2Uth 
Sept-, in another Allocution, he protested against the pretended annexation of the yEmelia 
to the Sardinian kingdom ; and on Jan. Hi, 1800, in an Encyclical, he informed Christen- 
dom why, in his letter to Napoleon III., under date of the 31st December, he had rejected all 
offers of compromise. Ilis revered and authoritative words were immediately echoed by 
the hishopsof the World. In all ecclesiastical history, there is no such record of unanimity 
on the part of the episcopal body, in a matter not directly entering into the domain of 
faith, as the reader will Una in the immense collection entitled The Temporal Sovvreif/utu 
of the Roman Pontiffs Defended in its Inleyritu h]i tlic Suffrage of the CaUiolie Warhl, 
in the Fourteenth Year of the Reiija of Plw IX. ; Rome, l-S'IO. The proposition asserted 
by the bishops may be epitomised as follows: I. It is necessary for the liberty of the 
Church, at least in the present condition of society, that the Pontiff possess, in a temporal 
sovereignty, a perfect independence, and a mastership of his own acts; so much so. that, 
without such sovereignty, persecution and servitude would be the lot of the Church. Hence, 
although the matter of this question of the temporal power may be political, nevertheless, 
since that power is sacred In its object, the said question assumes a religious aspect. II. 
To this flttingness or necessity. Providence has supplied, by means of a principality the 
most ancient, most legitimate, and least disputed, of all those of modern Europe — a princi- 
pality constituted with the consent of peoples and of princes, as a patrimony of the Church, 
and a monarchy hereditary in the successors of Peter; nor, for any reason whatever, 
can any portion of it be violently usurped, without, grave injury to the whole and a no less 
dngerto the rest. lit. The Supreme Pontificate, far from preventing the Popes from 
ruling their states properly, greatly assists them in so doing: and the pretended discontent 
of the Papal subjects, where not studiously excited by the spoliators. Is a calumnious in- 
vention, unless, indeed, we are to regard as the people those few who abhor the Pontifical 
government, merely because it is Christian. In defending these propositions, the bishops, 
of course, did not mean to present a matter of faith ; but. inasmuch as they have reference 
'jo the practical principles according to which the faithful should govern their thoughts 
and actions, we cannot sec how the propositions can he questioned by any one unwilling 
jo incur ihe note of rashness. 
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blamed when Lis police arrested, or his courts punished 
the ordinary criminals of society ; why should he be re- 
proved for resisting the enemies of society at large ? 

There is much similarity between the campaign of St. 
Leo IX. against the Normans, and the unfortunate yet 
glorious one which the Papal troops undertook in 1860. In 
both cases the enemy was composed of baptized persons, 
professing no heresy, but apparently glorying in the creed 
of Rome. However, in the case of St. Leo IX., the Pontiff 
himself marched against the invader ; whereas in the cam- 
paign of Castel Fidardo the little Papal army, organized to 
deal only with the hordes of Garibaldi concentrated on the 
Neapolitan frontier, and expecting no attack from the regu- 
lar troops of Sardinia, (1) were suddenly and treacherously 
assailed on their own territory. " Impious men ! " said 
Pope Pius IX., " of whom the Almighty now makes use in 
order to punish the sins of all, but to disperse them and 
punish them in the day of his fury, — trampling on the law 
of God, cursing the voice of the Holy One of Israel, and 
ceasing not to wage most cruel war on the Church and this 
Apostolic See. Possessed by the spirit of Satan, they have 
excited the peoples of Italy to rebellion ; they have unjust- 
ly expelled legitimate princes, and have disturbed all things 
human and divine ; during the past year they have invaded 
our States, sacrilegiously occupying some of our provinces, 
and now they try to invade and usurp the rest." (2). 

These aggressors, said the same Pontiff, " for a long time 
have waged war against the Catholic Church, her ministers, 
and her property ; and, caring nothing for ecclesiastical 

(1) The battle of Castelfldardo was fought September 18. It was only on the 10th that 
Lamoriciere was informed by Capt. Farini, aid-de-camp of Gen. Fanti, the Sardinian war- 
minister and commander-in-chief, that, in certain described cases, the troops of King 
Victor Emmanuel would cross the frontier. In answer, the hero of Constantina replied : 
" What you propose to me is a shame and a dishonor— viz., to evacuate without combat the 
provinces which it is my duty to defend. It would have been more candid on the part of 
the king of Piedmont and his generals had they at once declared war on us. But, despite 
the numerical preponderance of the Sardinian array, we shall not forget that, on certain 
occasions, officers and soldiers must not count the enemy's numbers, nor spare their own 
lives in preserving the outraged honor of the government they serve." And, as late as 
September 13, the Duke de Gramont, French embassador at the 1 'atican, telegraphed the 
following to the French Vice-Consul at Ancona : " The emperor has written from Marseilles 
to the king of Sardinia, that, if the Piedmontese troops enter the pontifical territory, he will 
be forced to oppose them. Orders have already been given to embark troops at Toulon, 
and these reinforcement will soon arrive. The Imperial Government will not tolerate the 
culpable aggression of the Sardinian Government; as Vice-Consul of France, you will 
regulate your course by this informatiou." (See Lamoriciere's "Report ■' to the Papal 
Minister of War.) 

(2) Letter to the chaplain-in-chief of the Papal army, Sep. 10, I860. 
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laws or censures, they have dared to imprison illustrious 
cardinals and bishops and most worthy members of both 
the secular and regular clergy, to expel religious com- 
munities from their cloisters, to appropriate the goods of 
the Church, and to subvert the civil principality of this 
Holy See. . . . The}' open public schools for the teaching of 
every false doctrine ; with abominable writings and theatri- 
cal representations, they offend and banish all modesty, 
chastity, honest}', and virtue ; they despise the holy mys- 
teries and the Sacraments, the precepts, institutions, 
ministers, rites, and ceremonies of our holy religion, and 
try to banish all justice from the earth, and to destroy the 
very foundations of religion and of civil society." (1) 

The use of military force, therefore, was a duty incum- 
bent upon Pius IX., just as it had been on his predecessor, 
the Ninth Leo. But we must here remark that in the days 
of St. Leo IX. no one thought of reproving, still less of 
insulting, the soldiers of the Pope. No Norman knight 
threw the stigma of " mercenary " in the faces of the de- 
fenders of the patrimony of St. Peter ; such mendacious 
discourtesy was reserved for a Cialdini and a Fanti to 
display to a Lamoriciere, a Pimodan, a Charette, and the 
hundreds of scions of the noblest blood of Brittany and 
Belgium, who abandoned wealth and comfort for the 
defense of the freedom of the Chair of Peter. (2) 

They who were killed at Civitella, fighting under the 
standard of the Keys, were hailed as martyrs, alike by Pon- 
tificals and penitent Normans ; and when the holy Leo IX. 
was seized with his last illness, he said to his weeping 
attendants : "The time of my departure approaches. Last 

(1) Allocution, Sep. 28, ISfiO. 

(2) Rfdd the following proclamation of the Sardinian minister of war: "Foreign bands 
from every part of Europe have carried into Umbna and the Marches the boiled standard 
of a religion at which they scolT. Without country or roof, they provoke and Insult the 
populations to have a pretext to master them. Such martyrdom must cease, and such 
insolence is to be suppressed by our succoring, with our arms, those unfortunate sons of 
Italy who have vainiv hoped for justice and mercy from their government. We shall fulfli 
the mission confided to us hy king Victor Kmmannel : let Europe know that Italy is no 
longer the rendezvous and the prize or the most audacious or fortunate adventurer. From 
Headquarters in Arezzo, Sept. 11, isfi). The Minister <>f M'ar, cnmmamlrr-in-rhief of 
the Corps of Occupation in the Marehexarul Umhria : M. FANTt." The following morsel 
from Cialdini Is exquisite : "Soldiers of the 4th Corps d'Armee ! 1 lead 7011 against a herd 
of foreign drunkards, whom thirst of gold and iust of plunder have attracted to our country. 
Fight, destroy inexorably these hired assassins : and let them feel, by your hand, the Ire of a 
people desirous of their nationality and independence. Soldiers! Uurevenged Perugia 
demands-satisfaction, and though tardily, will have It. TJie General Cnmmanrlina the 4th 
Corps d'Armee: Enrico Cialdini." CtviMCattaliM. In its Xewsof the Day, s. iv, vol. 8. 
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night I saw in a vision the heavenly land ; and among oth- 
er things, I saw crowned as martyrs those who fell in the 
Puglia fighting for the Church. With one voice they all 
said to me: ' Come and dwell with us ; for it was through 
thee that .we attained this glory.' " (1) 

It was not given to Lamoriciere to crown with his death 
for Holy Church one of the most glorious military records 
which even the history of France can furnish. But he 
became the generous envy of every Christian soldier, and 
as a prisoner of war for the Roman Pontiff he was greater 
than when amid his triumphs at Medeah, Mascara, and 
Constantina. " I found myself," he wrote in his " Report " 
to Mgr. de Merode, " before a question of duty and honor ; 
and if, in my resolutions, I had at all considered the gravi- 
ty of the danger probably awaiting us, my old companions 
in arms of the French army would have disowned me." 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Pontificate of St. Gregory VII. 

Above all the historical personages of the eleventh cen- 
tury, there towers the figure of one person of such pre- 
eminent calibre, that certain historians have felt themselves 
compelled to designate that century by his name. As 
devout children of the Catholic Church, ready to accept 
any true glorification of her earthly head, we too would be 
willing to call that age the Hildebrandine ; but when Prot- 
estant authors and court-theologians use this term in 
regard to the century which was honored and fructified by 
Pope St. Gregory VII., they adopt it rather as a slur upon 
that period ; they imply, says Palma, that the name of 
Hildebrand should be assigned to that age which he 
" greatly afflicted," just as the names of Novatian, Arius, 
Nestorius. Photius, etc., are rightly used to designate the 
centuries accursed by their influence. If we may credit 
the opinion of Mosheim (2). Gregory VII. simply tried to 

(1) Bollandists. April 11. (2) Cent, xi., p- 2, c. 2. 
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subjugate the universe to his temporal behests ; if we may 
believe the Anglican Potter (d. 17-17), Gregory would have 
better consulted his reputation for sanctity, if he had only 
tried to be a learned and virtuous monk. (1). Of the justice 
of these views the reader will judge when he has read the 
short sketch of this Pontificate which we propose to give, 
and the following chapters on the questions in which 
Gregory took so prominent a part. 

Alexander II. having died in May, 1073, the cardinals im- 
mediately elected to the Pontificate the cardinal Hilde- 
brand, who, born in 1018 at Sonna in Tuscany, had been 
taken from among the monks of Cluny by Leo IX. and at- 
tached to the immediate service of the Roman Church. 
His diplomatic and other labors during the reigns of Leo 
IX., Victor II., Stephen IX., Nicholas II., and Alexander II., 
had already shown him to be worthy of the encomium of 
St. Peter Damian, writing to Pope Nicholas II., that he was 
" a man of most holy and most pure counsel." A man of 
great intellect, of mortified habits, and inflexible in regard 
to the rights of the Eoman See, and concerning everything 
pertaining to clerical discipline, he was scarcely settled in 
the Chair of Peter before he launched the lightnings of the 
Vatican on all simoniacs, and all married and concubinary 
priests. So widespread were the disorders of simony and 
concubinage among the clergy, thanks to the iniquitous 
system of princely investiture, which filled the ecclesiastical 
benefices with incumbents who possessed no other qualifi- 
cation than the good will of the great, that everywhere, 
more especially in Lombardy and in Germany, the decrees 
of the Pontiff were productive of tumults and even bloody 
outbreaks. Gregory's zeal for the temporal rights of his 
See. together with regard for the well being of the vassals 
of Eoman Church, caused him to threaten with excommuni- 
cation the Norman Guiscard, who had conquered a great 
portion of the Two Sicilies, a fief of the Holy See, and who 
delayed his due homage and oath of fidelity to the Pontiff. . 
Guiscard finally obeyed, as did Philip I. of Prance, who 
consented, under the same threat of excommunication, to 

(1) Spirit of the Church, ttc, vol. v.. pt. 2, h. 2. 
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repair many injuries done to his own subjects and to certain 
Italian merchants in his dominions.. 

Eleven different Councils were held at Borne during the 
twelve years of Gregory's Pontificate. In the First, held in 
1074, the Pontiff decreed (1) : "That all who have been 
promoted to the grade and office of Holy Orders by the 
heresy of simony, that is, by the use of m'one} r , hereafter 
hold no place of ministry in Holy Church. Those who 
obtain churches by gifts of money, let them lose their 
positions altogether." In this Synod, married and inconti- 
nent priests were interdicted from the celebration of mass ; 
deacons and subdeacons in the same condition were ex- 
cluded from the sanctuary. Lambert of Aschaffenburg tells 
us that when these decrees reached Germany, the married 
clergy called Gregory " a heretic, who, forgetful of the 
words of the Lord, that ' all do not understand this word,' 
would compel men to lead the life cf angels .... that they 
would sooner abandon the priesthood than the married 
state." The Second Council was held in 1075, and in it 
Gregory prohibited all Christians from hearing the masses 
of married priests." The imperialist Sigebert, in his over- 
wrought zeal for Henry IV., insinuates that the Pontiff forgot 
that the mass of even a married priest was valid ; but Greg- 
ory's words show that he did not deny the validity of any or- 
dained priest's mass ; that he only wished " that those who 
would not be corrected by the love of God, and for the dig- 
nity of their office, would be influenced by the judgment of 
the world and by the reproof of the people." In this Synod, 
Gregory excommunicated several friends and counsellors 
of Henry IV., who were in the habit of selling bishoprics, 
etc., namely, the bishops Otho of Katisbon, Otho of Con- 
stance, Burchard of Lausanne ; the counts Eberhard and 
Udalric. Here also was issued the celebrated decree 
against royal investiture. The Third Council was celebrat- 
ed in 1076, and herein were excommunicated king Henry 
IV., the archbishop Sigefrid of Mentz, the bishops "William 
of Utrecht and Bobert of Bamberg. Of this Synod we shall 
have occasiou to speak hereafter. The Fourth Council was 

(1) Epistle of Gregory to the Bishop of Constance. M.*rianus Scotus. Chronicle, 
year 1014. 
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held in 1078, and was composed of a hundred bishops and 
a large number of abbots and clerics. Herein the arch- 
bishops of Milan and Ravenna, who, as we shall see, incited 
Henry IV. to another outbreak after his simulated penance 
at Canossa, were deposed from every sacerdotal ministry. 
In this Synod a decree was issued for the protection of the 
shipwrecked, and for the condemnation of piratical wreck- 
ers. The Fifth Council was celebrated in the same year, 
1078, and in it the legates of Henry and of his rival, Ru- 
dolph, swore that they would not interfere with the Papal 
legates sent into Germany to settle their respective claims. 
The Sixth Council was convened in 1070, and in it Beren- 
garius, for the second time, retracted his heresy, and made 
a third Profession of Faith. Then the legates of Henry and 
Rudolph promised that a convention for the final settling 
of their masters' dispute should be held in German}', in the 
presence of the Pontiff or of his legates. The Seventh Coun- 
cil met in 1080, and it condemned princely investitures, 
prohibiting any one to sit among bishops or abbots who 
had received his episcopal or abbatial investiture from a 
layman, and interdicting him from entrance into a church 
until he had resigned his benefice. The Eighth Council 
was held in 1081, and it confirmed the excommunication of 
Henry IV. and of all his abettors. The archbishops of 
Aries and Narbonne were deposed, and Ildimund and 
Lando, tyrants of Champagne, were anathematized. The 
Ninth Council met in 1083, and in it, as two of Gregory's 
epistles show (1), the Pontiff showed himself not unwill- 
ing to come to an accommodation with Henry; but, as we 
shall see, the wickedness of the king rendered hope of 
peace impossible. The Tenth and Eleventh Councils met 
in 1084, and both repeated the anathemas against the 
anti-Pope Guibert and Henry. 

We shall devote a chapter to the treatment of the ques- 
tion of investitures. Here we merely observe that Gregory 
VII. was too far-seeing a man not to know that an endeavor 
to wrench so great a power from the hands of the usurping 
princes would be attended by apparently insurmountable 

(1) D. 0, cpM. 3, to Altmann of Passau ; ami cpift. 28. To All the Faithful. 
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difficulties. He knew that Henry IV., the young king of 
Germany and expectant emperor, had triumphed over all his 
enemies at home, and was free to send his victorious troops 
into Italy. But, under God, he relied upon the greater part 
of the clergy, who were desirous of throwing off the yoke of 
this terrible usurpation, and upon the aid of the powerful 
Matilda, countess of Tuscany, as well as upon that of Rob- 
ert Guiscard, who was bound by gratitude and vassallage to 
the Holy See. 

Before the storm in Germany burst forth in its utmost 
fury, the Pontiff was greatly afflicted by disorders in Lorn- 
bardy and by an outrage against his own person in Rome, 
both of which events were produced by his inflexible sever- 
ity in the matter of ecclesiastical celibacy. Erlembald, 
archbishop of Milan, having adopted rigorous measures 
against the violators of the Canons, was attacked in the 
open street by these gentry and their friends, and after a 
bloody and obstinate resistance on the part of his cortege, 
was stretched dead on the pavement. In Rome, on Christ- 
mas eve, while the Pontiff was assisting at the divine office 
in St. Mary Major's, one Cencio, prefect of the city, burst 
into the sanctuary at the head of an armed band, dragged 
the Pope from the altar, and carried him prisoner to a for- 
tified tower which the noble brigand possessed in the city. 
When the sacrilege was made known to the people, they 
rushed to arms, forced an entrance to the tower, and found 
the wretched Cencio kneeling before Gregory, begging him 
to save his life. The Pontiff forgave him and assisted him 
and his family to depart from Rome, imposing upon him, 
however, the penance of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. (1). 
In the year 1076 the question of investitures resolved itself 
into open war between the Pope and the German king. The 
Pontiff had tried every peaceful measure to induce the 
young Henry to renounce the usurpation of his predeces- 
sors, but the haughty monarch was inflated by his recent 
victories over the Saxons, and was, besides, not very 
scrupulous in religious matters. Hence he loudly pro- 
claimed that the conceding of investiture to bishops, abbots, 

(1) Lambert of Aschaffenburjj and Paul Briedensis. 
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etc., was an inalienable right of his crown, and he was 
eagerly supported by the many whose interest it was to 
perpetuate what was a source of immense revenue to both 
king and courtiers. At length, tired of advising, praying, 
and threatening, Gregory published the decree against in- 
vestitures which had been issued in his Second Synod in 
1075. Henry grew furious, and, in his turn, called a Diet at 
Worms, composed of his partisan bishops and many of the 
higher German nobles. B} r this convention the Pontiff 
himself was declared excommunicated ; his election was 
pronounced null and void, as having been made without 
the consent of the king, and his deposition from the Pon- 
tificate was proclaimed. To this presumptuous and sacrile- 
gious proceeding Gregory answered with a solemn excom- 
munication of Henry and all his abettors, declaring him 
deposed from his throne, and pronouncing his subjects free 
from their obligation of allegiance. Henry now sent emis- 
saries through Germany and Italy to excite the princes, 
bishops, and people against the Pontiff. He even sent an 
audacious ecclesiastic into the Pope's presence, who, in the 
name of the king, ordered Gregory, " the intruder, " to make 
room for a legitimate Pontiff. The people would have torn 
this miserable man to pieces, had Gregory himself not pro- 
tected him. But the censures of the Vatican soon told upon 
the princes, clergy, and people of Germany. Although 
many of the clergy were incontinent and simoniacal, the 
idea of being governed by an excommunicated monarch was 
horrible to them ; and although Henry, rightly dreading the 
effect of their influence upon the people, now showered 
favors upon them, he experienced the mortification of be- 
holding a Diet, convoked sucessively at Utrecht, Oppenheim, 
and Tribur, proclaiming his deposition from the throne. 
Immediately the great princes and the nobles, with few 
exceptions, abandoned the disgraced Henr} r ; some even 
prepared to attack him and force him to an abdication. 
Then it was that the cowering monarch resolved to submit 
to necessity, and throw himself at the feet of the Pontiff. 
Disbanding his troops, and dismissing the few princes and 
nobles who still clung to his standard, he crossed the Alps 
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with a small retinue, in the midst of a most rigorous winter, 
and prepared to submit to his priestly adversary. 

At this time Pope Gregory had left Kome with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Germany, at the request of the prin- 
ces, to there pronounce sentence upon all points in dispute 
between the Papacy and the empire. He was resting in the 
strong fortress of Canossa, one of the strongholds of the 
"great Countess," Matilda, when an embassy from Henry 
appeared at the gates and besought an audience. The 
embassadors were Amadeo, count of Savoy, Albertazzo, 
count of Este, and the abbot of Cluny. They informed 
Gregory that Henry had come, almost alone and without 
arms, to beg pardon of his spiritual father and to be recon- 
ciled with the Church of God. Henry then presented 
himself outside the fortress, dressed in sackcloth, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, in spite of the cold, and begged 
admission. After some delay he was introduced, entirely 
alone, but only into the outworks, and there he passed three 
days and three nights, no one approaching him even with a 
word of comfort. On the fourth day he was admitted into 
the presence of the Pontiff, and was absolved, on condition 
that he would conduct himself as an excommunicated per- 
son until the assembling of the Diet at Augsburg, when a 
definite judgment would be pronounced in his case. (1). 
When the tidings of this humiliation of Henry reached the 
ears of his partisans in Lombardy, who were far more bitter 
than the Germans against the Pontiff, they became so in- 
dignant at what they styled Henry's lack of firmness, that, 
on his passing through their country while on his return to 
Germany, he not unfrequently found the gates of the cities 
and castles shut in his face. Then it Avas that the monarch 

(1) The historian Leo, a German and a Protestant, in his History of Italy, b. iv., c. 4, § 5, 
writes : Some German writers describe the episode at Canossa as an insult of an arrogant 
prelate to the German nation This blindness is unworthy of an enlightened people. Let 
us, for an instant, lay aside the prejudices born of Protestantism and national pride, and 
let us entertain a truly Protestant freedom of thought. We behold in Gregory a man 
issued from a class enjoying no political privileges, a man relying only on the force of his 
own genius and of his own will, raising a vilified institution, the Church, out of abjection, 
and giving to it a splendor hitherto unknown. In Henry, on the contrary, we see a man— 
if he merits that name— whos^ father bequeathed him an almost absolute power over a 
brave and rich people, and who, in spite of such plentitude of external means, has been 
drawn by his base character into the mud of the worst vices ; we see this person hecome an 
abject suppliant, and, after trampling on all that men hold as most sacred, trembling at 
the voice of an intellectual hero. Of limited spirit, indeed, is the one whom national van- 
ity can so blind, that he will not exult at the triumph, effee ed at Canossa, of a most pro- 
♦o'und genius over a vile and characterless man. 11 
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showed how insincere had been his submission at Canossa. 
In order to prevent his partisans from entirely abandoning 
him, he listened to the suggestions of the excommunicated 
archbishop of Ravenna, and openly and publicly violated 
the conditions of his absolution. He appeared before the 
army clothed in his ro}-al robes, and declared himself ready 
to vindicate the ro}-al dignity outraged by Gregory. When 
Gregory was informed of Henry's proceedings, he renewed 
the excommunication, and sending legates to Germany, 
convoked a Diet. Henry was there deposed, and the crown 
was offered to Rudolph, duke of Suabia. The Pontifical 
forces were then joined to those of the countess Matilda, 
and Gregory was fairly embarked in secular as well as spir- 
itual war. In this struggle no part was takeu by Venice, 
Genoa, or Pisa, which republics were too intent upon the 
development of their commerce and industries, to interfere, 
unless they found their monetary interest in jeopardy. 
Robert Guiscard also, for a time, remained neutral, as he 
found it enough to consolidate and extend his Sicilian 
dominions. The Norman, however, took advantage of 
Gregory's being fully occupied with Henry in the North, 
and invading the territories of the Church which lay in the 
southern Campagna, he besieged Benevento. It was then 
that Desiderio, the holy abbot of Montecassino and des- 
tined successor of Gregory, entered the camp of Guiscard 
and prevailed upon him to relinquish his ungrateful and 
sacrilegious enterprise. The war in Germany between 
the rivals Henry and Rudolph was waged with alternate 
success for three years, and in it there perished 111:1113' 
bishops and ecclesiastics, who, according to the terms of 
their tenures as civil barons, owed military allegiance to 
the- king, either personal or by substitute, for their do- 
mains, and who themselves were too frequently willing to 
don the cuirass. In his Seventh S} T nod, held in 1080, our 
Pontiff again declared Henry deposed from the German 
throne, confirmed the election of Rudolph, and sent the lat- 
ter a golden crown, inscribed " The rock (Pctra) gave the 
diadem to Peter, and Peter gave one to Rudolph." When 
Henry learned of this decisive step in favor of his adversa- 
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ry, he convoked at Brixen a pretended Synod, which was 
composed of both his Italian and German partisans ; and 
he caused a proclamation to be made to the effect that 
Gregory was deposed, and that in his place was located 
Guibert, the excommunicated archbishop of Ravenna, 
under the name of Clement III. While Guibert was enroll- 
ing soldiers for a march upon Eome, Henry and Rudolph 
met, for the fourth time, in pitched battle, and Rudolph was 
slain. About the same time the heroic countess Matilda, 
ever true to the cause of the Church, saw her troops defeat- 
ed by those of Guibert. Henry now descended into Italy, 
at the head of a large army, with the avowed intention of 
installing Guibert in the chair of Peter, and of receiving 
from him the imperial crown. Many of Gregory's counsel- 
lors, seeing the present inability of Matilda, the Pontiff's 
great reliance, to assist the Holy See, advised him to come 
to terms with Henry. But the wise and determined Pope 
replied that, even if he could bring himself to so humiliate 
the Holy See, which he never would do, it would not 
be prudent to confide in the promises of the perjured 
Henry. He therefore sent legates into Germany, who 
convoked a Diet of bishops and princes, and Hermann of 
Lorraine was chosen king of the Germans. The news of this 
election showed Henry that the Pontiff was inflexible and 
implacable in his regard. He therefore detached part of 
his army to occupy the attention of Matilda, and ordered 
the rest to march on the Eternal City. When he arrived 
in the meadows of Nero, he found that the walls and towers 
of Rome were well- manned by an ardent citizen-soldiery, 
whom the harangues of Gregory had induced to aid his 
few regular troops in the defence. For a short time the 
monarch presided over the siege, but growing tired of inac- 
tivity, he turned over the guidance of this operation to his 
anti-Pope, and withdrew with a portion of his men, to join 
the army operating against Matilda. But he was able to do 
no more than devastate the outlying districts of Tuscany, 
for the countess, perceiving that her troops were too few 
to successfully cope with Henry in the open field, kept them 
within her castles and fortified cities. The enraged mon- 
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arch now returned to the siege of Rome. In vain lie ordered 
many assaults. Always repulsed, ho had made up his 
mind to await the slow effect of hunger upon the Romans, 
when treachery came to his aid during the Lent of 1084. 

The emperor Alexius Comnenus, hardly pressed, not only 
in his Sicilian dominions, but nearer to home, by his en- 
emy Guiscard, had offered Henry a large sum of money if 
he would direct his arms against the Norman. This money 
Henry had in his camp, and he resolved to use it to im- 
mediate advantage. He succeeded in corrupting some of 
the citizens, upon whom the horrors of a strict blockade 
had begun to tell, and on the Thursday before Palm 
Sunday the Lateran gate, now called St. John's, was 
opened. "With his anti-Pope and army Henry entered the 
city, occupied the Lateran palace, the bridges over the 
Tiber, and most of the strategic points. Pope Gregory had 
shut himself in the strong castle of San Angelo : and Henry, 
having received the imperial crown from Guibert, awaited 
the reduction of the fortress. But the monarch now 
learned that Guiscard had suddenly left the theatre of his 
victories in Greece, and that, having entrusted the prose- 
cution of his designs against Alexius to his son Bohemond, 
he was coming to the aid of his suzerain at the head of a 
powerful force. Henry felt that the previous campaign had 
left him too weak to meet Guiscard in the field, and he 
knew that Rome was not yet sufficiently provisioned to 
warrant its undergoing a new siege. Therefore, taking with 
him his precious anti-Pope, he evacuated the city, and 
directed his march to the north. Guiscard entered Rome 
the following day, and wickedly and unwisely allowed his 
soldiery to punish the treachery of a few of the Romans, 
by a wholesale sacking of the city. Gregory in vain tried 
to prevent the devastation, and as the Romans were natur- 
ally in a most irritated state of mind, he deemed it wise to 
accompany Guiscard into that prince's Sicilian dominions. 
Proceeding first to Montecassino, he finally made his re- 
sidence in Salerno. In May of the following year, feeling 
that death was coming upon him, he summoned all the 
cardinals to his presence, and earnestly exhorted them to 
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recognize as his successor only a canonically elected 
person. Being asked whom he would prefer for that office, 
he suggested as his first choice the cardinal- Desiderio, 
abbot of Montecassino ; as his second, the cardinal Otho 
of Ostia, or Hugh, archbishop of Lyons. Fortified by the 
last sacraments, he passed from a stormy life, his final 
words being : " I have loved justice and hated inquity ; 
therefore I die in exile." 

Sigebert asserts that he " found it written," that, when 
Pope Gregory became aware of the approach of death, he 
rescinded his condemnation of Henry IV. : " The Apostolic 
lord Hildebrand, or Gregory, being at the point of death, 
called to himself one of the twelve cardinals whom he loved 
more than the rest, and avowed to God, and St. Peter, and 
the entire Church, that he had greatly sinned in the pas- 
toral office committed to him, and that, by the persuasion 
of the devil, he had excited hatred and anger in the human 

race He then sent the aforesaid confessor to the 

emperor and to the whole Church, that he might obtain 

pardon, for he saw the end of life approaching and 

he abrogated all his decrees against the emperor, etc." 
But this interested discovery of the imperialist Sigebert is 
shown to be valueless by the testimony of grave contem- 
porary authors, such as Paul Briedensis and Hugh of 
Flavigny. The first writes : " The Blessed Pope Gregory, 
being asked whether he wished to absolve those whom lie 
had excommunicated, replied : ' I absolve and bless all 
who, without doubt, believe that I have this special power 
in the place of the Apostles Peter and Paul ; all excepting 
the said king and Guibert, the invader of the Apostolic See, 
and the principal persons who have aided their inquity 
by counsel or assistance." Hugh, abbot of Flavigny, in 
the Chronicle of V<rdun, says : " knowing that the day of his 
summons was at hand, long before it he called together 
the cardinals, bishops, and his other fellow-captives, and 
predicted the day of his death. Having arranged all the 
affairs of the ecclesiastical government, on the 15th of the 
Calends of June he urged the aforesaid brethren, in the 
name of holy odedience, to presume not to keep silence if 
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they knew of anything that he ought to correct. And when 
they commended his course of life and his holy teachings, 
his morals and the fervor of his holy zeal, he forced them, 
b}* his Apostolic authority, to give him, one by one, their 
hands, and to promise that they wonld never receive that 
heretical invader of the Holy and Apostolic Church, unless 
perchance he canonically repented, and, deprived of all 
dignities of the ecclesiastical order, should offer a pure con- 
fession to the cardinals and bishops ; affirming and attest- 
ing that all should be forever condemned who would 
presume to communicate with the arch-pirate Henry, the 
usurper of the empire, unless, having laid aside the dignity 
of king, he should, according to command, do penance." 

Various indeed must necessarily be the judgments of 
critics upon such a Pontificate as that of Gregory VII. A 
modern author, much esteemed by the unitarians now at 
the helm in Italy, writes : " The Seventh Gregory was a 
Pontiff of pure life, austere virtue, and indomitable will. 
If human prudence can reproach him for an inflexibility 
which savors of excess, and for pretensions to a supremacy 
which may appear unlimited, we must not forget the enor- 
mity of the abuses that he was obliged to correct, and the 
unbridled tryanny that he strove to repress. From his 
attack on the imperial power in Italy came the completion 
of the establishment of the Italian communes, which, be- 
cause the schism had enervated the authority of the 
imperial counts and of the prince-bishops of the cities, now 
commenced to elect their own magistrates." (1). Imperial- 
ist and Gallican writers generally hold that Gregory was 
so elated by his elevated views of his Apostolate that he 
wished everything, sacred and profane, to be prostrate at 
his feet. Alexandre is more moderate, when speaking of 
this Pontiff, than most authors of his school. For while he 
contends that " Gregory was the first Pope who claimed 
the power to depose kings, and this, also, against tlu 
teachings of the Fathers and of Scripture," he admits his 
sanctity and single-mindedness, and believes him to have 
been influenced, in his course toward Henry IV., bj the 

SroRZosi, History of Italy, p. 286 ; Florence, 1858. 
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opinion, " held by Gregory, by certain othrr Pontiffs, and 
by some authors, that a change had come over the empire 
and the imperial dignity, when the empire was transferred 
to the Germans, and the confirmation of the imperial elec- 
tion devolved upon the Pontiff; " that, in fine, the empire 
was a fief of the Holy See. (1). That this opinion was as 
old as the Holy Roman empire itself, we have already seen 
when treating ot that empire s foundation. Alexandre is 
unwilling to concede this, but though he did concede it, he 
would deny the application of the principle to the case of 
any other sovereign than the emperor ; most especially, to 
the case of his Most Christian Majesty of France. We 
shall treat of this point when we come to our special 
chapter on the deposing power of the Pope. 

Henke says of Gregory VII. that he was " a shameless 
and wicked man, full of tricks, and a rash innovator, al- 
though he had the prudence of a statesman and the courage, 

energy, and firmness of a hero He was low and vile, 

although externally he presented a noble independence. He 
was a pretended saint, adored by his partisans and a man 
without religion, faith, or belief ; one of his intimate friends 
called him St. Satan " (2). Schroek admires his perspi- 
cacity and his knowledge of the human heart, but reproaches 
him with dissimulation, an indomitable pride, unmeasured 
ambition, and obstinacy. (3). Bower says that our Pontiff 
tried to establish an absolute and universal despotism, and 
implies that he was a heretic, hypocrite, and impostor. (4). 
Sismondi says that he was dominated by an insupportable 
arrogance and an unlimited ambition, and that he sacrificed 
everything to these two passions. (5). After such judgments 
it is refreshing to hear the Protestat Voigt saying : 
" Gregory was profoundly convinced that religion alone can 
procure to the world safety, happiness, and universal peace ; 
he was persuaded that the sole organ of religion is the 
Church, which, in his eyes, is the interpreter of the will of 
the Most High. But to attain this object the Church should 
have some means of subsistence ; tho mor., she separated 

(1) Cent. 11., diss. 2, art. 9. (3) History of the Church, p. 2. 

(2) History of the Christian Church, p. 2. (4) History of the Roman Popes, B. vt 

(5) Italian Republics, vol. i. 
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herself from the state, or severed the ties hitherto binding 
them, the more urgent it became to provide for her existence 
in some other manner. Restored to her liberty, the Church 
could rely only upon herself, upon her own rights, and not 

upon the favors of the state Gregory was a Pope, and 

acted as one; in this aspect, he was grand and admirable. 
To form a right judgment upon his actions, one should con- 
sider his object and his intentions, and should see what was 
uecessar}' for his time. A generous indignation may seize a 
German, when he beholds the humiliation of his emperor 
at Canossa. or a Frenchman, when he hears the severe les- 
sons given to his king. But the historian, who regards the 
life of peoples from a general point of view, rises above the 
narrow horizon of German or Frenchman, aud finds these 

things just, although others condemn them Gregory's 

has been the lot of all the great men of history ; there have 
been ascribed to him motives of which it would be difficult, 

if not impossible, to prove the existence Nevertheless, 

even the enemies of Gregory are obliged to admit that his 
dominating ,idea, the independence of the Church, was 
indispensable for the propagation of religion, for the reform 
of society, and that, to obtain this effect, it was necessary to 
sever all the ties which had bound the Church to the state, 
to the detriment of religion ; the Church had to be an 
entirety, one in herself, and by herself a divine institution, 
whose salutary influence over all men was not to be checked 

by any prince of the earth The- genius of Gregory 

embraced, and had to embrace, the whole Christian world, 
because the independence of the Church was a general idea ; 
his action was necessarily energetic, for he acted in his 
century : his faith and his conviction were what they were, 
because the course of events had given them birth. It is 
difficult to give him exaggerated praise, because he every- 
where laid the foundations of a solid glor}'." (1) 

(1) Gregory VII., B. xil. We take pleasure in subjoining the. follovlup reflections of 
the Abbe Jajrer. taken from his Introduction to the work of Volpt. " The trreat men who 
appear in critical times, as instruments of Providence, do not always labor for their own 
epoch, but for the future ... . So it was with Gregory. In spiteof all obstacles. In spire 
of every effort of the imperial power, he died a conqueror; but lit did not enjoy lils victory. 
The Anti-Pope Gnibert did not ascend the Pontifical throne : Henry did not rile an emperor ; 
investitures were abolished ; the Church obtained worthy ministers : a new era was Inan- 
(T'.rated— the twelfth century, so remarkable in history. This was entirely the work of 
G.ejfory, for when we compare the teuth eenury with the tv eU.h, we see the traces of a 
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There are several subjects of importance, connected with" 
the Pontificate of St. Gregory V1L, to each of which a 
special chapter must be devoted. These are the freedom 
of Papal elections, to restore which our Pontiff spared no 
labor ; the question of investitures, the settlement of which 
may be regarded as the one object of his. life ; clerical celi- 
bacy, the enforcement of which excited in Gregory more zeal 
than had been shown by any of his predecessors . and the 
right exercised by the Roman Pontiffs, during the Middle 
Ages, to depose sovereigns. But before we treat of these 
questions, Ave would submit to the reader some passages 
from the Epixiles of Gregory, which illustrate the spirit 
which auimated his whole career. " The Church ought to 
be independent of every secular power. The altar is re- 
served to him who, through an uninterrupted series of 
Pontiffs, succeeds to St. Peter. The sword of princes is 
subject to the Pontiff, and is obtained from him, for it is a 
human thing ; the altar, the Chair of Peter, came from God, 
and depend from Him alone (iii., 18 ; viii., 21). The Church 
is now buried in sin, because she is not free, because she is 
attached to the world and to worldly things (i., 42, 55) ; 
her ministers are not legitimate when instituted by men of 
the world ; among the anointed ones of God abound 
cupidities and criminal passions, and hence we behold dis- 
sensions, haughtiuess, and envy, where ought to reign the 
peace of God (ii., 11 ; i., 42 ; ii., 45 ; vii., 2 ; viii., 17). The 
Church ought to be free, and to become so, by means of her 
head, the first person of Christendom, the sun of faith. 
The Pope holds the place of God, and governs His kingdom 
on earth ; without him, there is no kingdom ; without him, 
government disappears, like a leaking ship. Things of the 
world pertain to the emperor ; those of God to the Pope. 
Therefore the latter must relieve the ministers of the altar 
from the chains imposed on them by the lay power. The 
state is one thing, the Church another. As faith is one, so 

great man. This great man was Gregory, the Hercules of the Middle Ages. He chained 
up their monsters ; he destroyed the feudal hydra ; he saved Europe from barbarism ; and. 
what is still more praiseworthy, he illuminated Christendom by his virtues. The grateful 
Church has canonized hlin, and never was that homage more merited: for G-ogory is 
covered with immortal glory, a glory without stain, which, in spite of prejudice, has always 
found some to appreciate ii, and which, it is said, caused the most illustrious soldl«r of 
modern times to exciaim, ' If I were not Napoleon, I would wish to be Gregory VII.' " 
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the Church is one ; the Pope is one, the faithful members 
one. If the Church exists 1)}- herself, she ought not to 
operate Ivy herself. Just as a spiritual thing is visible only 
by an earthly form, and as the soul operates by the body, 
so religion does not exist without the Church, and the 
Church does not exist without the possessions which 
assure her existence (i., 7). As the spirit is nourished by 
earthly things in the body, so the Church is maintained by 
temporal possessions. It is the duty of the emperor, who 
holds the supreme power, to see that the Church procures 
and preserves these possessions ; therefore, emperors and 
rulers are necessary for the Church (i., 75 ; v., 10 ; vi., 20) ; 
but she exists only through the Pope, and the Pope exists 
only through God (i., 39). If the Church and the empire 
are to prosper, the priesthood and the lay power must be 
strongly connected, and must unite their forces for the peace 
of the world (i., 19). The world is lighted by two lumin- 
aries ; a greater one, the sun, and a lesser one, the moon. 
The Apostolic authority can be compared to the sun ; the 
royal power to the moon. Just as the moon illuminates 
only because of the sun, so emperors, kings, and princes 
subsist only by the grace of the Pontiff, who comes from 
God. The power of the Eoman See is immeasurably greater 
than that of princes ; a king owes obedience to the Pope (ii., 
13, 31 ; viii., 21 ; i., 75 ; viii., 20, 23). As the Pope comes 
from God, every thing is subject to him ; spiritual and tem- 
poral affairs should be brought to his tribunal ; he it is who 
should teach, exhort, punish, correct, judge, decide. The 
Church is the tribunal of God (i., 62, 35, 15 ; ii., 51 ; vii., 
21 ; ix., 9 ; i., CO ; vii., 25) ; she is the finger of God. Great 
and tremendous is the dignit}* of the Pope, the representa- 
tive of Christ (i., 53), for of him it is written, 'Thou art 
Peter, etc.' (vii., G ; viii., 20). The Church is composed of 
all those who profess the name of Christ and are called 
Christians ; hence all particular churches are members of 
the Church of Peter, that is, of the Eoman Church. This 
Eoman Church is the mother of all the churches of Chris- 
tendom, all of whom are subject to her, as daughters to a 
mother (ii., 1 ; iv., 28). As a mother, the Eoman Church 
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commands all churches, and all their members, archbishops, 
bishops, priests, emperors, kings, princes, and the rest of 
the faithful. By virtue of her authority, the Roman Church 
institutes and can depose all these ; she confers their 
power, and not for their glory, but for the good of the many. 
Whenever they enter into the ways of sin, their holy mother 
is obliged to check them ; otherwise, she would share their 
guilt (i., 60; viii., 21 ; ii., 18, 32 ; vii., 4 ; v., 5 ; ii., 5 ; iii. 3 
4; iv., 1 ; Appendix, i., 3,4). He who holds the place of 
Jesus Christ on this earth, may find much opposition ; but 
he must stand firm in his position, and suffer, as did his 
Master (iv., 24). From the head of the Church must pro- 
ceed all reforms ; he, therefore, must declare war on vice, 
and he must aid all who are persecuted for the sake of jus- 
tice and truth. He who threatens, or does violence to the 
Church or who causes grief in her heart, is a son of the 
demon, and she must banish him from human society (Ap- 
pend., ii., 15; iv., 37 ; vi., 1)." 

Convinced of the truth of these conceptions, Pope St. 
Gregory VII. devoted his life to their actuation ; and while 
his frankness and vigor may astound men of to-day, they 
were adapted to the needs of his time, just as his senti- 
ments were conformable to the persuasions of that time. 
Therefore, says Cantu, " he claimed the right of high do- 
main over Sicily, Spain, Sardinia, Hungary, and Dalmatia, 
the princes of which countries, recognizing the wisdom, 
justice, learning, and protecting authority of Eome, had 
made their crowns feudatary to her, thus assuring to them- 
selves and their heirs a protection against foreign attack 
and domestic rebellion .... Our age, which styles itself 
liberal, bases its constitutions on the inviolability, or rather 
the infallibility, of kings, and it rages at the thought of 
their responsibility for their acts. Our ignorant ancestors 
saw infallibility only in that Church with whom Christ 
promised to ever abide ; they thought that the Church 
possessed the right of watching the conduct of rulers, of 
correcting their sins, and of punishing their contumacy. 
The wisdom of to-day, in order to balance power, intro- 
duces a royal veto, and a refusal, on the part of parliament, 
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co vote the budget ; ami the Chambers not only call the 
ministers to account for their administration, but sometimes 
pretend to change dynasties and to send kings to the 
scaffold or into exile. Terms have changed ; the substance 
of things remains. Id the days of Grogory, no one had 
heard the maxim that ordinary morality and equity should 
not regulate government affairs. Then — and let it be noted 
by those who believe that libert}' was born only yesterday 
— no man was born a king. He was elected a king, and 
merit was a condition of his election. Kings were not des- 
pots, but were limited b} T the Assemblies of the nation, and 
the supreme authority of the Pope was acknowledged, not 
only by the Canon, but by the civil law." (1) 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Election of the Roman Pontiff, and Hildebrand's 
Defence of its Freedom. 

When Pope St. Gregory VII. ascended the Pontifical 
throne, many abuses claimed his immediate attention, but 
there was one the thought of which stirred his inmost soul, 
for often its exercise nearly annihilated the Apostolic liberty 
of Christ's vicar, and nearly neutralized his influence over 
the hearts of men. For a, long time princes had more or 
less controlled the Papal elections, and the emperors " of 
the Romans" now claimed a right to exercise such control. 
Of the few "bad Popes" who have reigned, nearl} r all owed 
their elevation to the schemes of princes. "When Hilde- 
brand was elected, the Christian world } r et blushed at the 
memory of John X., thrust upon the Papal throne by 
Theodora, his mistress (2) ; of Sergius III., Avho also owed 

ID lllus'rinm Italians, vol. i.. art. Gregory VII. (Milan, 1873). 

(2) lti early life, John frequently came to Home on business for the archbishop of 
Ravenna, his ordinary. Keing possessed of Weal beauty, he touched the Imagination of 
Theodora, a noble Roman dame, and she succeeded In seducing him. She soon procured 
for him the see of Ravenna, and finally, that she might keep him in Rome, Intrigued with 
Landolph, prince of Henevento and Capua, to raise him to the I'anacy, in !H5. After his 
elevation, John emancipated himself from Theodora's Influence and rendered great service! 
to the Church and to Italy. In 9->S, Marozia, a daughter of Theodora and duchess of 
Tuscany, who had inherited her mother's power in Home, fearing to lonelier Influence If 
Hugh of Provence, whom John favored, were made emperor, seized the 1'ope, threw him 
Into a dungeon, and there had him assassinated. See LtnritAND, 15. 111., c. 12. Flodoard, 
CJiruniclr, yeariW.i. 
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his elevation to the schemes of a mistress, Marozia ; of 
John XL, son of this Marozia, perhaps by Sergius III. (1). 
Four successive Pontiffs owed their election to Alberic, the 
son of Marozia and half-brother to John XL, whom he 
imprisoned ; and the influence of this family procured the 
tiara for Octavian, (John XII.) , son of Alberic. when he was 
only eighteen years old. To obviate these evils, St. Gregory 
VII. used all his energy to restore to the Holy See its 
freedom of election. We now proceed to give a brief de- 
scription of the various phases through which the system of 
elections passed, from the days of St. Peter to those of 
Hildebrand. 

Down to the time of Constantine, the only relations 
between the Pontiffs and the emperors were those of per- 
secuted and persecutors ; but for this very reason, while 
there was no external liberty for the Church, her internal 
liberty was inviolate. Receiving no favors from the state, 
the Holy See was forced to graut none, and the clergy and 
people of Rome were free to choose their pastor. Nor is 
it strange that, at that time, unworthy arts were seldom 
employed to secure the prize of the Papacy. Torture and 
death were the almost certain earthly rewards of the office. 
Nor was liberty of election infringed by the early succes- 
sors of Constantine. In the schism of Ursicinus against 
Pope St. Damasus (367), and of Eulalius against St. 
Boniface I. (418), the emperors followed and defended the 
decision of the better and greater part of the clergy. 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli (176), was the first ruler who 
forgot his dut} r in this matter. His edict was recited in 
the fourth Synod of Pope Sj'mmachns by the deacon 
Hormisdas, and from it we learn that Pope Simplicius (187 
— 483) had requested that the prince would repress any 
tumults that might occur at the election of his successor, 
and that Odoacer thereupon decreed that no Papal election 
should be held without his advice and sanction. This 
decree was never put into execution, and the fourth S}"iiod 
of Symmachus protested that " for a layman to interfere in 
an ecclesiastical election was plainly against the Canons." 

(1) So says Li utnrand, but other authors ascribe Joha's paternity to Marozia's second 
husband, Guy of Tuscany. 
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When in 5-25, Theodorie the Ostrogoth had thrown Pope 
John I. into prison, there to perish, ho compelled the 
Romans to receive Felix IV. As Felix was a reputable and 
fit man. the clergy deemed it best to acquiesce, and after a 
short time they consented to his elevation. Atalaric W6) 
decreed that the Pontifical election should be made indeed 
by the Roman clergy, but that a notification, accompanied 
by a donation of 3000 ducats, should be sent to the kin- 
of Italy. Here we may observe that neither the Western 
emperors nor the Gothic kings of Italy ever claimed an 
ongmary and inborn power of controlling a Papal election • 
they merely pretended to obviate discord. This originary 
and inborn right of princes is generally conceded by the 
olden Protestant jurists (1) and by Catholics of the stamp 
of Hontheim (Febronius) and Giannone. Their principle 
" his is the religion, whose is the region," necessarily in- 
volves such a claim. But, says Muratori, » the kings of 
Italy never claimed (in a Papal election) the right o? em- 
ment dominion . . . . the Western emperors never exercised 
that power." We may also note that, during the domina- 
tion of the Western emperors and of the Gothic kiugs, 
there, is no vestige of any recognition, on the part of the 
Church, of any princely right to interfere in a Papal elec- 
tion ; when the clergy yielded, as in the case of Silverius 
imposed upon them by Theodatus (53G), it was under pro- 
test, and to avoid creator evils. When the valor of Beli- 
sarius had subverted the Gothic rule in Italy (536), and 
restored the peninsula and adjacent islands to the empire of 
Constantinople, the emperors insisted that the certificate 
of a Papal election should be sent to them ; but they did 
this without any pretense of interference, and only for the 
sake of the donation which was to accompany the docu- 
ment. Cardinal Deusdedit speaks of this custom as fol- 
lows : "While we read that the decree of election was 
frequently sent to the emperors, we never read that they 

contradicted the choice of the Romans After a time 

this custom came to an end, or at the most, it was only 
kept up by the exarchs of Ravenna. For we read that at 

(D See Pitfexdorf and Grotics, minsinu 
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this period the interpontificia (1) were very short. The 
interpontificia are counted frotn the burial of the deceased 
Pope until the day of consecration of the new one. Three 
acts were performed in regard to a new Pontiff: the election, 
which was restricted to no definite locality ; the enthroni- 
zation, in the Lateran ; the consecration, in the Vatican 
basilica. Sometimes the eiithronization or legitimate ' pos- 
session ' (2) preceded the consecration ; hence the duration 
of the interpontijicium is calculated up to the day of conse- 
cration. When, then, we see that there was a very brief 
interpontijicium, we may conclude that the consecration was 
performed without the assent of the emperor, since there 
was not sufficient time to obtain it." (3). The emperor 
Constantine Pogon»tus (668) remitted the odious tax on a 
confirmatory decree, although he at first insisted upon the 
imperial assent being obtained for the consecration; but 
finally, as we learn from Anastasius (4), he issued a decree, 
permitting that " the one elected to the Apostolic See 
should be consecrated without delay." Here again, then, 
just as in the case of the Western emperors and the Gothic 
kings of Italy, we find that the Eastern emperors claimed 
no right of eminent dominion in confirming a Papal election. 
The emperor Charlemagne carefully abstained from any 
interference in Pontifical elections. Floras the Deacon, 
writing in the middle of the ninth century, says: "We 
observe that in the Roman Church, down to the present 
day, the Pontiff is consecrated after the manifestation of the 
divine judgment, and without any interposition of princely 
consent." (5). Equally just was Louis the Compliant, as 
is proved by Leo of Ostia, Anselm, and Ivo, who give his 
decree, ordering that Papal elections shall proceed, " ac- 
cording to the Canons, without contradiction ; and when the 
Pontiff shall have been consecrated, he shall send unto us 
legates, who will confirm peace, charity, and friendship be- 
tween him and ourselves, as was the custom in the times of 
our great-grandfather, Charles (Martel), of our grandfather, 
Pepin, and of our father, the emperor Charles, all of blessed 

(1) This term corresponds to the "interregnum " of civil governments. 

(2) In Italian, il posxesso. (4) Lines of St. Benedict II. and John V. 

(3) Againt Schismatics, B. i. (5) Election of Bishovs. 
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memory." But the emperor Lotliaire (S10-S55), as we read 
in the Bertinian Annals, ilicl interfere in Papal elections. He 
sent Hulderic to Borne, in S-U, with orders that " hereafter, 
on the deatli of the Apostolic, no one shall be consecrated 
Pontiff without our consent, or in the absence of our em- 
bassadors." Some critics den}- the authenticity of this 
decree, but we know that at this time the bdcrpout'jivia 
were unusually long; thus sixty five days elapsed between 
the death of Valentine and the election of Gregory IV. 
Again, the interference of Lothaire is plainly shown by the 
Berlin iun Annals, when they tell us that, on the death of 
Valentine, " the priest Gregory was elected, but not con- 
secrated, until the imperial legate had come to Roine and 
inquired into the election." This move of Lothaire, how- 
ever, was of little consequence. Sergius II. succeeded 
Gregory IV. fifteen days after the latter's death, and An- 
astasius says of St. Leo IV. (8-17) that '* they consecrated 
him Pontiff without the permission of the prince." Again, 
down to SSi. the interpontijicia were very short ; from Leo 
IV. to Benedict III., forty-four days ; from the latter to 
Nicholas I., fourteen days ; from John VIII. to Martin II., 
seven days ; from Martin II. to Adrian II., six days. Here 
we must make mention of a decree of Pope Stephen IV. (1), 
which we find in Anastasius and in Anselm of Lucca : 
"Under pain of anathema we decree that no layman, 
whether of the civil or military order, presume to be found 
at an election of a Pontiff; let the election be made by 
certain priests and officers of the Church, and by the entire 
clergy." 

We now approach the period when the liberty of the 
Church was to be attacked by those whose first duty, in- 
culcated especiall}- by their coronation oath, was its defense. 
It was reserved for the emperors of the German line to at- 
tempt to destroy that which the Byzantine sovereigns, the 
Gothic kings of Italy, and the French emperors, had scru- 
pulously respected. In Dint. 63, chap. Synod, Gratian gives 
a decree of the anti-Pope Leo VIII. , in which that in- 
truder pretended, in return for his elevation, to concede to 

(1) Some chronologists call him Stephen 111., since they wish not to count Stephen II. (752), 
who died before his consecration, on the third day after his election. 
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Otbo I. and his successors the right of choosing the Roman 
Pontiff. In our chapter on the Pretended Deposition of John 
XII we have given the reasons for which Baronio regards 
this decree as supposititious (1), but here we will remark 
that, even though it be authentic, it can have no value, being 
the work, not of a legitimate, but of an anti-Pope. How- 
ever, all the early German sovereigns interfered, more or 
less, in the Papal elections, and, on the Christmas of 1049, 
the deacon Hildebrand, the future Gregory VII. , first dis- 
played his invincible opposition to their usurpation. It 
was then that he persuaded Bruno, bishop of Toul, who 
had just been named Pontiff by a Synod at "Worms, and 
who stopped at Cluny on his way to Rome, to doff the Pon- 
tifical robes, and to proceed to the Eternal City, dressed as 
a pilgrim, and to await his election by the Roman clergy. 
Hildebrand's second opportunity of combatting the im- 
perial pretensions arrived in 1054. As we have seen, he 
had been for five years a cardinal-deacon, and was regarded 
as the right-arm of the Holy See. He was sent to Germany, 
on the death of Leo IX., to select, in the name of the Roman 
clergy and people, a new Pontiff. His choice fell on Geb- 
hard, bishop of Eichstadt, a man of much prudence, and 
much loved by Henry III. (2) ; but when Hildebrand met 
Henry at Mayence, and mentioned his preference, the 
emperor again and again suggested another person for the 
Papacy. But Hildebrand persisted, and finally Gebhard 
departed for Rome, where he was formally elected by the 
clergy and people, and took the name of Victor II. And 
here we may ob erve that, while Hildebrand was determined 
that only the clergy and people of Rome should elect their 
Pontiff, he was too much of a statesman to unnecessarily 
excite the ill-will of the emperors. In his time, men had 
not excogitated the principle, nowadays so often badly ap- 
plied, of a " free Church in a free state ; " his idea was rather 
to preserve a harmony between Church and state, each 
being independent in its own sphere, but each helping the 
other. Thus, in the election of Leo IX. at Worms, he did 
not resist the emperor, but merely insisted that the Romans 

(i) Bianrhi and Catalani also reject it. 

C~! Lko of Ostia, Cussintsc Chronicle, b. ii., c. 80. 
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themselves shonld first signif\- their will ; in the election of 
Victor II., he preferred a person beloved by the emperor. 
During the reign of Nicholas II , Hildebraud procured, in 
a Roman Synod, held in 1059, the publication of a decree 
which would define the limits of the two powers in the 
matter of an election. It reads as follows : " The cardinal- 
bishops will carefully consult together, and will immedi- 
atel}' convene with the cardinal-priests and deacons ; then 
the remaining clergy and the people will approach to give 

their consent to the election they will select oiie 

from the bosom of the Roman Church, if one can be found 
fit ; but if such is not found, let him be taken from another 
church, saving the honor and reverence due to our dear 
son Henry, at present king, and, as is hoped, God granting, 
future emperor, as we have conceded this to him and his 
successors, iv/to will personally ask the Apostolic See for this 
right." (1) This decree was signed by eighty persons, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, and deacons. " It is certain," 
says the Protestant Voigt, " that this Canon was a master- 
piece of Pontifical wisdom, or rather of that of Hildebrand. 
It took from the emperor the right of approving of the 
election of Popes, a right until then uncontested. The 
Canon does not expressly state this, but it says sufficient 
when it exacts that the emperor shall ask the Pope himself 
for the right." The death of Nicholas II., in 1061, was to 
test the value of the above decree. On the invitation of 
Hildebrand, then archdeacon of the Roman Church, the 
cardiuals assembled and chose Anselm, bishop of Lucca, a 
man of great learning and austere morals, who took the 
name of Alexander II. When the news of this election 
reached Germany, a number of imperialist prelates as- 
sembled at Basel ; most of them came from Lombard}', led 
by Gilbert of Parma, the ro}'al chancellor, whom Nicholas 
of Aragon calls " a most wicked man." These bishops 

(1» Muratori edited this decree from the Farfenslan Chronicle, and it ajrrees with the 
testimony of St. Peter Damian, B. i., 20. But the cardinals Deusiledlt aiM Barnnio refuse 
to (jive it implicit credit, asserting that it was mutilated and corrupted by schismatics. 
Certainly no ered nee is to be accorded It, merely because firatian piw«« it (dist. 23. c. in 
nomine), for he lived a century after, and records many apochryphal (.'arums and Pontillcal 
elections. But it seems to be srenuine. If we read St. Iiamian's WmUmtu between himself 
and the royal advocate. The saint never denies, the existence of the privilege which the 
kinsr claimed as his by Apostolic concession, but he constantly insists that Henry IV. had 
rendered himself unworthy to exercise it. 
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resolved to recognize only a Pontiff taken from " the 
Paradise of Italy," as they styled Lombardy, and they 
inveighed most bitterly against the decree of Nicholas II. 
Shortly afterwards the bishops of Piacenza and Yercelli 
formed themselves into a Synod, and elected as Pontiff 
Oadalao, bishop of Parma, who assumed the name of 
Honorius II. Our limits will not permit- of our entering 
into the details of this schism. While it was at its height, 
a Council of Italian and German bishops was held at Osbor 
(1) in 1062, as a means of reunion. Here was read a 
remarkable letter of St. Peter Damian, and as it throws 
much light upon the events of the day, and explains the 
plans of Hildebrand, we give a few extracts from it. It 
purports to be a dialogue between a defender of the Roman 
Church and a royal advocate. " Defender. This is a ques- 
tion which, if well settled, will settle the rest (2) ; but 
which, left uncertain, will cause all else to be dubious, since 
it is the basis of all other disputes. The king, or the 
emperor, or perhaps an irreproachable representative of 
each, used to arrange, according to their will and power, 
the sees of the patriarchs, the limits of the metropolitans, 
the jurisdiction of the bishops, the dignities of the churches, 
and of each order. They regulated, in a uniform manner, 
the extent of ecclesiastical prerogatives. But the Roman 
Church is founded and built upon the rock of faith, by no 
will or intention of man, but by that Word which made 
heaven and earth. On this power she relies. It is certain 
that he is unjust who deprives a church of any one of her 
rights, and that he is a heretic who takes from the Roman 
Church that supremacy which she received from the Head 
of all the churches. Advocate. I contend that, in naming 
a Pope without the consent of the king, the Roman Church 
has violated the rights, and dishonored the majesty, of the 
sovereign. Def. Before speaking of violated rights, let us 
see whether the Pope can be named without the king's 
consent. Adv. Clearly, the Pope ought to be elected by 
those who, according to the hol} T Canons, are to obey him ; 

(1) So the locality is designated by Damian ; where it was, is now unknown, 

(2) That is, whether the Pope should be chosen by the Church, or by the rcODarcb. or 
by both in concert. In the above Dialogue, we give the synopsis of Voigt. 
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now, the Roman people, and the emperor, who is their 
head, are bound to obey him as their Sovereign Pontiff. 
The question then is, whether the people, without their 
head, can perforin an election ; whether the people should 
obey a Pope whom the emperor has not chosen. It is 
shown, then, that a Pontifical election is not complete unless 
it is confirmed by the king of the Romans." The Papal de- 
fender then shows, by man}- examples, that temporal princes 
have not exercised great influence in ecclesiastical elections, 
and he concludes that, since the head of Christianity was 
established by the King of Heaven, the king of the earth 
should not interfere with him. The emperor has no power 
in the Church ; why then ought not the Pope be elected 
without his approbation? The advocate admits this pro- 
position, but he advances another: " It cannot be denied 
that Henry III., father of our present monarch, was made 
4 Patrician of the Romans,' and received from them the first 
place in the election of a Pope. And what is more, Pope 
Nicholas confirmed, by a Synodal decree, this privilege 
which the king already had from his father." The defender 
does not contest the reality of the privilege, but falls back 
on the minority of the king. The Church, he says, is the 
young king's mother ; he is merely a child, needing a tutor. 
How can he choose a Pope? Adv. "Defeud what you 
please, but you cannot change what a Pope has estab- 
lished and confirmed. Drf. Cannot a weak man change 
his arrangements, when even the Almighty does so? The 
defender then proves this assertion by Scripture, and 
concludes the Dialogue as follows: " We, counsellors of 
the crown, and servants of the Holy See, make common 
efforts for the union of the Priesthood and the Empire, in 
order that the human race, governed by these two powers, 
may never be divided, that the}' may sustain each other 
like the two poles of the earth, and that the peoples may 
not become indocile because of their differences ; so that, as 
the Mediator between God and man has mysteriously unit- 
ed royalty and the priesthood, their two heads may be 
united by a mutual affection, and the king be found in the 
Roman Pontiff, and the Pontiff in the king ; saving the 
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right of the Pontiff, which he alone can exercise. Let the 
Pope repress criminals by the law of the prince ; and let 
the prince order, through the bishops, according to the holy 
Canons, what concerns the salvation of souls. Let the 
Pope, as the father, have the pre-eminence ; let the king, as 
an only son, repose in the arms of the Pontiff's affection." 
In this Synod of Osbor the infamous Cadalao was 
solemnly and effectively deposed. "When Hildebrand be- 
came Pontiff, he continued, with greater zeal, his struggle 
for the independence of the Church, and his last act was a 
protest against princely interference in Papal elections. 
His victory was a lasting one, for, as Pagi says : " We have 
carefully examined, and we have found that Gregory VII. 
was the last Pontiff whose election was signified to the 
emperor before his consecration." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

The Question op Investitures. 

According to ancient custom, the election of bishops had 
depended on the votes of the clergy, the testimony of the 
people, and the consent of the provincial prelates. But in 
course of time sovereigns arrogated to themselves, and 
with some show of reason, a right of interference in these 
elections. The piety of the great and wealthy had endowed 
the churches and monasteries with lands ; the interest of 
sovereigns had caused them to give the rank of tem- 
poral lords to men upon whose fidelity they could depend. 
Nearly every bishop and abbot was a feudal dignitary, and 
subject therefore, as such, to the same obligations, either 
personally or by substitute, as the secular noble. Every 
possessor of a fief held it by virtue of an investiture from 
his lord or suzerain, and this investiture was conferred 
with certain ceremonies, more or less solemn and symbol- 
ical, according to the nature of the fief. Hence it came to 
pass that, when an ecclesiastic had been chosen as bishop 
for a vacant see, or a monk had been elected by his brethren 
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to an abbacy, the elect applied to the sovereign foi his in- 
duction into the fiefs or regal it t pertaining to his particular 
diocese or monaster}*. Before he received his investiture 
the elect gave liominium, or homage, for his fief, and swore 
fidelity to his suzerain. So long as the sovereigns were 
content with an exercise of the right of investiture within 
these limits, the Church did not complain. There were, 
doubtless, many inconveniences in the system, but it was 
considered that they were more than counterbalanced by 
the accession of dignity and influence which accrued from 
the elevation of the bishops and abbots to a position among 
the temporal rulers of the earth. But in time Ctosar be- 
came dissatisfied with the possession of only those things 
which belonged to him ; he laid his hand upon the things 
of God. Under the pretext that he had a right to see that 
the regalia of his spiritual fiefs did not fall into the hands 
of his enemies, he did not always confer them upon the 
canonically elected person. Then he commenced to ignore 
the election altogether, and to nominate whom he would to 
the vacancy. Hence an opening to favoritism, to simony, 
and to every species of irregularity. In some countries, 
immediately upon the death of a prelate, his crosier and 
ring, the emblems of his spiritual jurisdiction, were taken 
to the sovereign, to be retained by him until he saw fit to 
confer them upon an acceptable candidate ; too frequently 
this candidate had no merit beyond the love of the sover- 
eign or a plethoric purse. In all countries where the 
feudal system had obtained, the granting of the regalia was 
effected by the suzerain's presenting the staff and ring to 
the beneficiaiy. Until that ceremony had been performed, 
whether he was canonically elected or not, whether he was 
consecrated or not, no bishop or abbot could enter upon the 
duties of his office. In taking a determined stand, there- 
fore, against this method of investiture, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs derogated from no legitimate right of a sovereign ; they 
simply insisted upon the inherent and divinely accorded 
right of the Church to elect her own pastors. They did 
not wish a prelate to obtain the fiefs annexed to his charge 
by any evasion of the temporal duties thereto attached : 
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they merely contended that those fiefs should not be ac- 
corded by the suzerain in a manner which would imply that 
the said suzerain was the source of the prelate's spiritual 
jurisdiction. For nearly half a century Kome fought this 
battle with the great ones of the earth, but principally with 
the German sovereigns. Finally, as we shall see, she was 
victorious. 

In France the exercise of the right of investiture was as 
ancient as the monarchy itself. It is recognized in the 
tenth Canon of the fifth Council of Orleans, held in 549, 
during the reign of the great Clovis ; and is claimed in an 
edict of Clothaire II., in 615. The ancient writer of the 
Life of St. Romanus of Rouen speaks of the Saint as receiv- 
ing the crosier from Clovis II., and being " therefore " 
enthroned as bishop, in 623. Gregory of Tours and Fortu- 
natus assign to the order or consent of Clovis II. the elec- 
tion of Quint ian and of Gallus of Auvergne ; to that of 
Childebert the episcopacy of Germain of Paris ; to that of 
Clothaire II. the choice of Enphronius of Tours, and of 
other bishops. In the Appendix to the second volume of 
the Councils of France, edited by Sirmond, there are several 
ancient formulas used by the Merovingian kings in the 
granting of investitures. In one of them, the king says to 
the elected : " By the advice and will of our bishops and 
nobles, according to the will and consent of the clergy and 
people of the said city, we commit to you the episcopal 
dignity, in the name of God. Therefore, by the present 
precept we decree and command that the aforesaid city or 
things of its church, and its clergy, remain under your will 
and government." Under the Merovingians and Carlo- 
vingians, the French church experienced but little trouble 
from the s} T stem of royal investiture ; but under the Cape- 
tians, simony was quite frequent, especially during the reign 
of Philip I. St. Gregory VII., writing to the bishop of 
Chalons (1), says: " Among other princes of our time who 
have desolated the Church of God by simony, and have 
crushed their mother into the condition of a handmaid, 
Philip, king of France, has so oppressed the church of 

(1) EpUtlcs, B. i, n. 33. 
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France, as we have learned from reliable sources, that he 
seems to have arrived at the very depth of this detestable 
iniquity. We have been the more grieved because of this 
state of things in that kingdom, on account of its well- 
known prudence, religion, power, and devotion to the 
Iloman Church. The desolation of the churches, and our 
general pastoral solicitude, have urged us to reprove most 
severely such audacious excesses ; but since he has, through 
his private chamberlain Alberic, just now earnestly prom- 
ised to change his life, and to arrange ecclesiastical affairs 
according to our judgment, we have delayed to exer- 
cise the rigor of the Canons. We wish, however, first to 
test the value of his promise in the affair of the church of 
Matiscon, long bereft of a pastor and reduced to extremity; 
that is, we desire that the archdeacon of Autun, alread}' 
elected b}' the unanimous voice of the clergy and people, 
and as we have heard, with the consent of the king him- 
self, be installed at the head of that church, having re- 
ceived gratis, as is proper, the episcopal position." Accord- 
ing to the system permitted by the Holy See, therefore, a 
widowed diocese was to be provided for in this manner. 
The election by the clergy should first take place ; then the 
approval of the king was to be requested ; then the investi- 
ture was to be granted, but always gratis ; finally, the conse- 
cration was to take place. It was only owing to the royal 
violation of these wise regulations that trouble arose in 
any countiy. 

The system of investiture was very old in England. 
William of Malraesbury (1). speaking of the privileges of 
the monastery of Glastonbury, says that "King Edgar 
decreed that the monks should always elect their abbot ; 
but he reserved, for himself and his heirs, the power of 
giving the pastoral staff to the brother elected." St. 
Wiilstan, bishop of Worcester, received his investiture from 
king St. Edward, and when he was accused of "illiteracy 
and simplicity, and of being almost an idiot, and ignorant of 
the French language, and unable to assist at the royal 
council." (2) he refused to resign his crosier to William the 

(l) Deals of the English Kings, B. ii., c. 8. (2) Matthew ok Paris, year 1095. 
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Conqueror, who had not given it to him, but, approaching 
the tomb of St. Edward, there laid down the emblem of his 
dignity (1). Ordericus Yitalis (2) gives a favorable picture 
of the conduct of the Conqueror in the matter of inves- 
titure, and says that he always deferred to the judgment of 
the wise " during the fifty-six years in which he held the 
reins of government either in Normandy or in England, 
thus leaving a good example to his posterity. He detested 
every kind of simony ; and hence, in choosing abbots and 
bishops, he regarded the sanctity and wisdom of the person, 
rather than his wealth or power." But Ingulf, abbot of 
Croyland, talks in a very different manner of William's 
proceedings, saying that " for many years, there has been 
no really free and canonical election of prelates ; all the 
episcopal and abbatial dignities have been given by the royal 
court, through ring and staff, just as it pleased." And 
Gervase, a monk of Canterbury, says of Lanfranc: "He 
asked the king to give him the abbey (Canterbury), as all 
his predecessors had possessed it. The king replied that he 
would like to have all the pastoral staffs in England in his 
own hand. At this, Lanfranc wondered ; but, for the greater 
good of the Church, which he could not effect without the 
king, he held his peace for the time." The successors of 
the Conqueror exercised the right of investiture in a shame- 
less manner ; William Kufus (1087-1100) especially distin- 
guished himself as a public auctioneer in conferring every 
ecclesiastical office that fell vacant. Under Henry I. (1100- 
1135) things came to a crisis, thanks to the zeal and deter- 
mination of St. Anselm of Canterbury. This prelate had 
attended a Koman Synod, in which excommunication had 
been pronounced against all lay patrons of ring and crosier, 



worthy of this honor, nor am i equal tome lauoi , uiu .you suuuiu uut ueiuauu my pasiora; 
taff, since you did not give it to me. Obeying your senteuce, however, I shall resign the 
rosier ; but 5 will do what is more flitting, if I yield it to St. Edward, by whose authority I 
eceived it." Then going to the tomb, he thus apostrophized the saiut: "Most holy king 



(1) Matthew records that Wulstan replied to Lanfranc : " I well know that I am not 
worthy of this honor, nor am I equal to the labor ; but you should uot demand my pastoral 
staff, 
crosier ; 

received it." Then going ._ 

Edward, thou k no west how unwillingly 1 assumed this burdeu ; how often I absented 
myself, when they sought me. Nor do I deny that 1 was unwise, but thou didst compel 
me. For although ther were not wanting an election, the petition of the people, the will 
or the bishops, and the grace of the nobility, yet it was thy authority and will that turned 
the scale. But now there came a new king, a new law, and new prelates, and they issue 
new decrees. They charge thee with error, because thou madest me a bishop ; they accuse 
me of arrogance, 'because I yielded. Not to those who demand what they did not giTe, 
but to thee, I resigu the staff thou gavest; to thee I lesign the care of those thou didst 
entrust to me." 

(3) History, B. iv., year 1070. 
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ami when ho returned to England, in 1100, he firmly but 
respectfully informed the king that he would enforce the 
Synodical decrees. Henry was at that time at war with 
his brother Robert (1) and knowing how difficult it would 
be to can*}* out his projects without the aid of the prelates, 
he dissimulated, and suggested that a special appeal should 
be made to the Hoi}' See. The result was 4 hat after a long 
interchange of letters between Rome and England, and a 
continued series of artifices on the part of Henry, Anselm 
was persuaded to journey to Rome and personally consult 
the Pope. He was then ordered by Henry to remain in 
exile until he had decided to obey the royal behests. For 
three years the aged and infirm prelate was the guest of the 
archbishop of Lyons, and during this time Heniy was con- 
tinually annoyed by the murmurs of his barons and people, 
and by the importunities of queen Matilda and of his sister 
Adela, countess of Blois, urging him to yield. Finally, 
having been warned by Pope Paschal that his excommuni- 
cation was imminent, he met the primate at the abbey of 
Bee, and abandoned the claim to investiture by staff and 
ring ; reserving, however, the claim of fealty and homage, 
as civil duties, on the part of bishops and abbots. (2) 

St. Gregory VII. was not the first Pontiff to raise his 
voice against the abuse of investitures, although he was the 
first to ply the axe to the root of the evil, by decreeing the 
utter abolition of the system. Pope St. Leo IX. (el. 1019), 
in the first year of his reign, had decreed, in the Council of 
Rheims, that " no one should be promoted to the govern- 
ment of a church, unless elected by the clergy and the 
people." Alexander II., in 10G3, had issued a Canon, in a 
Roman Synod of 110 bishops, declaring that, unless by 
canonical election, "no one should obtain a church through 
favor of laics, either for money, or gratis." Nicholas II. 
(el. 1058), had written to Gervase of Rheims " correct your 
glorious king ; beseech him ; admonish him ; " because 

(1) This prince was the Inventor of a profitable improvement in the matter of Investiture. 
He sold the reversion of bishoprics in favor of children, and frequently sold more tliau one 
see to the same buyer. So says Ito of CitARTr.Ksj, KpMJcs ITS, I7i>. lsi. 

(2) "On the whole," says Linaard, " the Church pained little by iliu compromise. It 
might check, but did not abolish, the principal abuse. If Henry surrendered an unneces- 
sary ceremony, he still retained the substance. The right which he assumed of nominating 
bishops and abbots was left unimpaired, and though he promised not to appropriate to 
himself the revenues of the vacant benefices, he never hesitated to violate his engagement." 
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Henry III. had appointed a bishop without a canonical 
election. Nor did St. Gregory VII. at first wish to abolish 
the investitures. In an epistle to the Germans (1), he sim- 
ply besought that no interference should be made with the 
freedom of elections : " Let him use counsellors who love 
God, and not merely their own gain ; men who will prefer 
God to all worldly profit. Let him no longer think that 
the Church is, like a handmaid, subject to him ; let him 
regard her as placed above him. as a mistress." Before he 
proceeded to the extremity of abolition, Gregory, says 
"William of Tyre, (2) " seeing that the rights of the Church 
were down-trodden, again and again admonished the same 
emperor to desist from such detestable presumption." 
Only when he found that no other course was left, did the 
Pontiff, says William of Malmesbury, (3) " openly effect 
what others had threatened to do, excommunicating all 
who received investiture of their churches from the hands 
of a layman by means of staff and ring." Hugh of Fla- 
•;igny, in the Chronicle of Verdun, gives us the decree which 
♦ras issued in Gregory's Second Eoman Synod, held in 1075 : 
" If anv one hereafter receives a bishopric or an abbacy 
from the hands of any lay person, let him not be received 
among bishops or abbots, or receive any hearing as a bish- 
op or abbot. We also deprive him of the grace of Blessed 
Peter, and debar him from entrance into a church, until he 
shall have relinquished the position which he has occupied 
in ambition and in disobedience, which is the wickedness 
of idolatry. We decree the same in reference to the infe- 
rior ecclesiastical dignities. Also, if any emperor, duke, 
marquis, count, or any other secular power or person, pre- 
sumes to give the investiture of a bishopric or of any eccle- 
siastical dignity, let him know that he falls under the same 
sentence." This decree was confirmed in the Eoman Synods 
of 1078 and 1080. 

The immediate successors of St. Gregory VTI. imitated 
his firmness in the matter of investitures. Victor III. re- 
newed the prohibitory decree in the Synod of Benevento, 
held in 1087 ; and Urban II. did the same in the Synod of 

(1) 3. iv., Epist. 3. (2) Sacred War, B. i., c. 13. 

!3) DeeO'i of the English Kings, B. iii. 
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Amalfi, in 1089, in a Synod at Claremont, in 1095, and in a 
Roman Synod, in 1099. While the German and English 
sovereigns persisted in the obnoxious system, king Philip 
I. of France readily obeyed, relinquishing the solemn de- 
livery of the staff and ring, bnt receiving, as was per- 
fectly reasonable, the oath of fidelit}* for the fiefs, into pos- 
session of which the newly elected was inducted. In fact, 
Ivo of Chartres (1) attests that the concord between the 
Holy See and the French monarchs was never disturbed 
by the question of investitures. 

In the year 1106, Paschal II. held a Synod at Guastalla, 
at which were present the embassadors of Henry V. of 
Germany. Another decree against investitures was issued 
in these words : " For a long time the Catholic Church has 
been oppressed by wicked men, both lay and clerical ; hence, 
in our days, many schisms and heresies have been born. 
However, by the grace of God, she now regains her proper 
liberty, the authors of this wickedness having departed. 
We must therefore take care that the causes of these 
schisms be entirely removed. Agreeing, therefore, with 
the Constitutions of our fathers, we absolutely prohibit the 
giving b} T laymen of ecclesiastical investitures ; and if any 
one braves this decree, let him, as guilt}' of injury toward 
his mother, be removed from his dignity, if he is a cleric ; 
be debarred from entrance to a church, if he is a layman." 
Pope Paschal had intended, after holding the S}'nod of 
Guastalla. to proceed to Germany, hoping that his presence 
would contribute to a settlement of all troubles ; but his 
counsellors persuaded him that it would be injudicious to 
trust himself to the courtesy of the voting Henry. He ac- 
cordingly journeyed into France, in 1107, to seek the aid, 
or at least the influence, of king Philip, in his struggle 
with the German monarch. Suger, then a monk, and after- 
wards abbot of St. Denis, gives us an interesting account 
of this visit (2). After the Pontiff had paid his respects to 
the shrine of St. Denis, " king Philip and the lord Louis, 
his son, grateful]}* came here to meet him, prostrating, for 
the love of God, the royal majesty at his feet ; just as kings 

<1> Epl-tlc to Paschal II., 338. {*) Life of Louis the Fat, c. 9. 
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are accustomed, having offered their diadems, to bow be- 
fore the tomb of the fisherman Peter. The lord Pope 
raised them with his hand, and caused them, as most devout 
children of the Apostles, to come before him. He then 
conferred with them upon the state of the Church in a wise 
manner, and familiarly ; blandly influencing them to give 
aid to Blessed Peter and his vicar, to take the Church by 
the hand, and to strenuously oppose all tyrants and foes of 
the Church, especially the emperor Henry. They gave the 
Pontiff their right hands, in token of friendship, advice, 
and assistance." The Pontiff having promised to receive 
the embassadors of Henry V. at Chalons-sur-Marne, they 
came to the audience, " not humble, but rigid and obstinate ; 
leaving behind (at St. Menge's) the chancellor Albert, 
through whose tongue and heart the emperor acted ; the 
others coming to the court with an immense retinue, much 
pomp, and excessively bedecked. These were the arch- 
bishop of Treves, the bishops of Halberstadt and jNJunster 
a great number of counts, and the duke Guelph, with a 
sword carried before him— a corpulent man, wonderful and 
boisterous through his whole extent of length and breadth 
— and all this noisy crowd seemed to have been sent to 
terrify, rather than to reason. The archbishop of Treves, 
an elegant and jovial man, well practised in the speech of 
France, then held forth, tendering greeting and service, 
saving the rights of his kingdom, to the lord Pope and the 
court, on the part of the lord emperor. Carrying out his 
instructions, he said : ' Such is the cause of our lord the em- 
peror, in behalf of whom we are sent. In the days of our 
predecessors, the holy and apostolic Gregory the Great and 
others, it was acknowledged as a right of the empire, that, 
before an election could be held, the ear of the emperor 
should be sought, and if the person in view proved accept- 
able, the imperial consent should be given ; then, according 
to the Canons, the petition of the people, the election by 
the clergy, and the assent of the gr^at (honoratorum), should 
take place ; finally, the consecrated person should go to the 
emperor for the regalia, that is, to be invested with staff 
and ring, and to swear fidelity and do homage. And no 
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wonder, for cities, castles marches, etc., can be obtained in 
no other way. If the lord Pope agrees to theso things, 
there shall be prosperity and peace in Church and kingdom, 
to the honor of God.' To these things the lord Pope con- 
siderately replied, through the bishop of Piacenza : ' The 
Church being redeemed by the Precious Blood of Jesus 
Christ, and established in freedom, cannot again be reduced 
to the condition of a handmaid. If the Church cannot elect 
a pastor without consulting the sovereign, the death of 
Christ is rendered null, and she is servilel}' subjected to that 
sovereign ; if the ring and staff are used for investiture, 
the things of God are usurped by the prince, for the ring 
and staff are religious symbols ; if the hands consecrated 
to the Lord's Body and Blood are subjected, in obligation, 
to the hands of a layman reeking with human blood, there 
is an insult to Holy Orders and the Holy Unction.' ' When 
the stiff-necked embassadors had heard this answer, their 
rage became frenzy, and if they could have done so with 
impunity, they would have insulted the Pontiff. But, con- 
tinues Suger, they replied : " ' not here, but at Rome, the 

quarrel shall be settled by the sword ' When they 

had departed, the lord Pope proceeded to Tro3*es and cele- 
brated the long-propcsed Council ; then he safely returned 
to the See of Peter, with the love of the French, who had 
served him well, and with the fear and hatred of the Ger- 
mans." In the year 1108, Pope Paschal reiterated the 
condemnation of investitures in the Synod of Benevento, 
and in 1110 he did the same in a Roman Synod. 

The question of investitures now assumed another and a, 
bloody aspect. (1) Henry Y. moved from Germany at the 
head of an immense army, passed through Savoy, and pene- 
trated into Italy. The Lombard cities prepared to defend 
themselves, but, terrified by the fate of Novara, which 
Henry gave to the flames, they soon made overtures of 
peace. The great countess, Matilda, shut herself in her 
stronghold of Canossa, but promised Henry that she would 
not attack him in the rear, and as he had enough on his 

(1) The events we are about to narrate are described by Peter the Deacon, In tho 
Chronicle of (lasnitm, 15. iv„ c. 37; Suger. Inc. cit.: John ok f fsccLCM, Uputt. to Richard 
of Alhano; Otiio of Frisignen, B. vli. 
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hands, the monarch feigned to be satisfied, reviewed his 
army in the plains of Roncaglia, and marched on Rome. 
Pope Paschal looked vainly around for succor. Many of 
the Lombard cities had formally submitted to Henry, 
others thought only of their own affairs. Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa were too busy making money out of tlie Cm-, 
sades, furnishing provisions of all kinds to the heroes in 
the Holy Land. The strength of the Normans was en- 
rolled under the cross; the duke of the Puglia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, was a child (Roger II.), under the regency of a 
timid woman. Abandoned by all, the venerable Pontiff, 
weakened by age, had recourse to negotiations. But Henry 
was firm in retaining his hold on the investitures, and 
Paschal just as firm in his design to abolish them. At 
length, after many proposals and rejections, the Pontiff, to 
the astonishment of the world, made the following pro- 
position. All ecclesiastics, without exception, were to 
yield up to Henry all their fiefs and regalia, whatever they 
had received from the empire and the kingdom ; and on his 
side, Henry was to renounce the right of investiture with 
staff and ring. It is easy to imagine the joy with which 
Henry acceded to this proposal. Here were the means of 
attaching more nnd more to his person a large number of 
creatures, who would be dependent upon him alone, and not 
hold an allegiance to Pope as well as to emperor. Hos- 
tages were immediately exchanged, and Henry prepared to 
enter the Eternal City. Toward Monte Mario proceeded 
the officers of the Papal court to meet him, and they were 
accompanied by crowds of the people, carrying garlands, 
palms, and olive-branches. Outside the Leonine city were 
stationed bands of Jewish youth, and in the arch of the 
gate were placed Greek boys and girls ; and as the king 
approached, Hebrew and Greek hymns of praise saluted 
his ears. All the Roman clergy were within the gate, 
arrayed in their most gorgeous vestments, and flanked by 
bands of monks with lighted torches. In spite of all this 
peaceful appearance, the suspicious Henry would not enter 
within the walls, until all the gates and strategic points 
were handed over to his soldiers. On the steps of St, 
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Peter's, Pope Paschal, surrounded by the cardinals and a 
number of bishops, awaited the king. When Henry arrived, 
he fell af the Pope's feet, and when lifted, kissed the Pontiff 
" on the lips, forehead, and eyes ; " hand in hand, the two 
then entered the basilica But no sooner did it become 
noised about that all this festive and peaceful scene meant 
the loss, on the part of the ecclesiastics, of nearly nil their 
temporal possessions, than there ensued a Babel of discord. 
Nor was Henry disposed to fulfil his part of the agreement, 
for when "the Pontiff requested him to restore the rights 
of the Church, as had been agreed in the treaty," the 
answer was returned that " the treaty could not justlv and 
legitimately be fulfilled." Pope Paschal therefore refused 
to proceed to the coronation of Henry as emperor ; where- 
upon the monarch caused the Pontiff and many of the 
cardinals to be confined under military custody. Immedi- 
ately the Roman people flew to arms, and pouring into the 
great square of St. Peter's, attacked the German soldiery. 
The vestibule and steps of the basilica were drenched with 
the blood of the combatants ; Henry himself was wounded 
in the face, and his horse was killed. The fight lasted 
several hours, and finally the German king drew off his 
troops, and, taking with him the captive Pontiff, retired into 
the Sabine province, where the main body of his army was 
encamped. Dnring his imprisonment, the determination of 
Paschal was not shaken by any regard for himself, but after 
two months of resistance, regard for the Romans, who were 
suffering greatly from the hardships of wa, ". and pity for 
his fellow-captives, prompted him to sign v. he following 
Priuikije (1) : '' That privilege of dignity which our pre- 
decessors conceded to the Catholic emperors, your prede- 
cessors, we also concede to your Belovedness, ami confirm 
it by the present page ; that you may confer the investiture 
of staff and ring upon the bishops and abbots of your king- 
dom, who will have been freely elected, without violence 
or simony." The Pontiff and king Henry now came to- 
gether to Rome for the batter's coronation as emperor, bnl 
it was probably the most melancholy coronation which 

(!) Clironicle of Casino, B. It., c. 42. 
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Rome ever witnessed. During the entire ceremony, so 
much did the Germans fear another outbreak on the part of 
the Romans, that the gates of the city were kept closed, and 
the Leonine city, that is, the Vatican district, was shut up 
within itself. Immediately after the coronation, the em- 
peror departed for German}'. 

So hostile was the majority of the Sacred College to the 
concession made by Pope Paschal, that there wanted but 
little to cause an open schism. The Pontiff retired to 
Terracina, and wished to resign the tiara, but the Roman 
people and clergy sent him a deputation, begging him to 
return. He did so, but the reproaches he constantly en- 
dured became so painful, that he resolved to submit the 
question to a Synod. Accordingly, in April, 1112, three 
hundred bishops met in the Lateran Basilica, and the 
Pontiff humbly laid the affair before them. According to 
Godfre} T of Viterbo (1), Pope Paschal laid aside the Pon- 
tifical insignia and offered to abdicate, if the Synod deemed 
it best. The result was that, on the last day of the Synod, 
the Pope issued his Profession of Faith, concluding : " And 
I receive the decrees of the Roman Pontiffs, especially those 
of my lord, Pope Gregory VII., and of Pope Urban of 
blessed memory ; whatever they praised, I praise ; what 
they held, I hold ; what they confirmed, I confirm ; what 
they condemned, I condemn ; what they rejected, I reject ; 
what they interdicted, I interdict ; what the}' prohibited, 
I prohibit, in all things ; and in that state, I shall always 
persevere." The following sentence was then promulgated : 
" That Privilege which is not and ought not to be called a 
Privilege, which was violently extorted by King Henry 
from the lord Pope Paschal, for the freedom of the Church 
and of certain captives, we all, met together with the lord 
Pope in this holy Council, condemn, by the judgment of 
the Holy Ghost ; and we judge it to be null, and we cancel 
it entirely, and anathematize it as of no authority or power. 
And it is condemned, because in it is asserted that he who 
is canonically elected by the clergy and the people can be 
consecrated by no one until he has been invested by the 

(1) Chronicle, part 17. 
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king; which is contrary to the Holy Ghost and the institu- 
tions of the Canons.'' In the year 1117, Henry V. deter- 
mined to strike another blow in defense of investitures, and 
he entered Italy with a large army. The countess Matilda 
had just died, and the Pontiff knew that the emperor had 
many partisans in Rome. He therefore betook himself to 
Benevento, to implore the aid of the Normans. "When 
Henry arrived in Rome, the Ghibelines received him with 
joy, but as there was no one with, "whom he could treat on 
the matter in question, and as he feared the effects of the 
climate on his army, he soon retired into Lombardy. Pope 
Paschal now returned, but he soon died. (1118). 

Three days after the death of Pope Paschal II., the 
cardinals elected the Cassinese monk, the cardinal John 
Gaetano, who took the name of Gelasius II. Immediately 
after the election, the partisans of Henry, headed by Cencio 
Frangipane, rushed into the Lateran, dragged the new 
Pontiff from the sanctuary, covered him with blows and out- 
rages, and carrying him half-dead to Frangipane's palace, 
thrust him into a dungeon. But the horrified people, al- 
though manj'' of their leaders were in the emperor's pay, 
rescued the Pope by force of arms. Gelasius then prepared 
for his consecration, but before it could be effected, news 
arrived that Henry was making forced marches on Home. 
The Pontiff and his court then embarked on galleys, and 
although a furious tempest was then raging, set sail for 
Gaeta. Here he was reverently received by William, duke 
of the Puglia and of Calabria, and by the principal Southern 
barons, and was solemnly consecrated. Henry, being now 
arrived in Rome, again and again sent embassies to Ge- 
lasius, inviting him to return to the capital of Christianity, 
but the Pope feared the fate of his predecessor, and re- 
mained within the walls of Gaeta. The furious emperor 
then called a convention of his ecclesiastical partisans, 
declared the election of Gelasius null, and caused the 
pretended election to the Papacy of Maurice Bordino, arch- 
bishop of Braga. in Portugal, who is known among the 
anti-Popes as Gregory VIII. Having obtained from his 
creature a pseudo-confirmation of the right of investiture, 
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Henry returned to Germany. Gelasius now re-entered 
Rome, but fear of the Ghibelines very soon caused another 
flight. At first he sought refuge at Pisa, then at Genoa, and 
finally made a pilgrimage to Cluny. Here he was taken 
with his death-sickness, and having caused himself to be 
laid upon the ground, and his suffering frame to be sprinkled 
with ashes, he yielded his soul to God, in February, 1119. 

Three days after the death of Pope Gelasius IT., the 
cardinals and Eoman clergy who had accompanied him to 
Cluny met in that monastery, and chose for his successor 
Guido of Burgundy, archbishop of Vienne, in Dauphiny, 
son of the great William of Burgundy, and uncle of Ade- 
laide, queen of Louis the Fat. The cardinals remaining in 
Borne having signified their assent, Guido ascended the 
Papal throne as Calixtus II. Having called a Synod of 
213 bishops, and a large number of abbots, at Kheims, in 
November, 1119, he confirmed the anathemas pronounced 
against Henry and the anti-Pope Bordone, and re-asserted 
the abolition of investitures. Being recognized as head of 
the Church by all but a few of Henry's creatures, he left 
France in 1121, and entered Rome in triumph. Bordone 
had retreated and thrown himself into the strongly forti- 
fied city of Sutri, relying upon the fidelity of its Ghibeline 
citizens and confidently expecting aid from Hemy. But 
in a few days the Sutrini, wearied of the state of siege 
maintained by the troops of Pope Calixtus, and being, 
besides, terrified by the anathemas which hung over them, 
seized the wretched Bordone and handed him over to 
the Papal commander. Conducted to Borne, he finished his 
days in a monastery. While in France, Pope Calixtus had, 
for a short time, flattered himself that the question of inves- 
titures was at length terminated. The legates of the Pon- 
tiff and the imperial representatives had met near Metz, 
and had signed a compact, whereby the emperor re- 
signed all claim to investitures, and the Pontiff admitted 
Henry to communion. This convention having been re- 
ported to Calixtus, then at Rheims, he sent to the camp of 
Henry the cardinal John of Ostia and three other legates, 
to urge the emperor to immediately fulfil his part of the 
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compact. To their indignation, Henry hesitated and 
demanded delay, that he might consult the princes of the 
empire. Day after day the linul settlement was postponed 
until, at length, nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
peace, bnt the comparatively unimportant question as to 
whether the emperor should publicly, and bare-footed, beg 
the Pontiffs pardon. The Pope had alread}' advanced 
considerably on the way to the interview, when the legates 
began to snspecfc a trap on the part of the unscrupulous 
Henry. They found that he had collected a force of thirty 
thousand men and that the number was hourly increasing. 
Hurriedly returning to Calixtns, they prevailed upon him 
to turn aside and take refuge in the camp of the powerful 
count of Troyes. Henr}* then wrote to the count, asking 
him to detain the Pontiff for one da}', that the peace might 
be concluded. The faithful noble refused to interfere, and 
before daylight Calixtns started for Rheims. making the 
journey of twenty leagues in time to celebrate mass the 
same day, and consecrate the bishop of Liege. Calling 
together the members of the Synod then sitting in Rheims, 
Calixtns re-excommnnicated Henry. In 1121, as we have 
said, the Pontiff returned to his capital. He soon learned 
that Henry was, at length, sincerely desirous of peace. 
Profoundly discouraged by the fall of Bordone and lyy the 
reconciliation of the clergy and people of Lombardy with 
the Holy See, and finding that his own Germans were 
heartily sick of the long struggle with the Papacy, the 
monarch finally yielded to the prayers of the barons, and 
made overtures to Calixtns. The bishop of Spire and the 
abbot of Fulda were sent to Rome, with instructions to 
request the convocation of a general Council, '• in order 
that whatever could not be settled by human judgment, 
might be arranged by the Holy Ghost." The Pope then 
commissioned the cardinal Lambert of Ostia and two other 
cardinals to receive Henry into the Church, after he had 
abandoned all claim to investiture, and to accord to him 
the right of superintending elections, and of giving the re- 
galia, by means of the sceptre. The following agreement was 
presented to the Diet at "Worms : " I, Henry, by the grace 
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of God, august emperor of the Romans, for the love of God 
and of the lord Pope Calixtus, and for the good of my 
soul, do yield to God and to his holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and to the Holy Catholic Church, every investiture 
by staff and ring, and do grant that in all churches free 
election and consecration be held. I restore to the same 
Holy Roman Church all the possessions and regalia of 
Blessed Peter which have been appropriated from the be- 
ginning of this discord until to-day, and which I hold ; and 
as for those which I do not hold, I shall faithfully see that 
they are restored. I shall also faithfully help in the resti- 
tution of the possessions of all the other churches, of the 
princes, and of others, both clerics and laymen ; and I 
accord true peace to the lord Pope Calixtus, to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to all who are or have been on their 
side ; and I shall faithfully aid the Holy Roman Church in 
all she asks of me. — I, Calixtus, servant of the servants of 
God, do grant unto thee, beloved son Henry, by the grace 
of God, august emperor of the Romans, that in thy presence 
be held, without simony or any violence, those elections of 
bishops and abbots of the German kingdom, which belong 
to the kingdom ; so that, if any discord shall arise between 
the parties, thou mayest, by the advice and judgment of the 
metropolitan and provincials, give countenance and aid to 
the deserving side. The person elected shall receive the » 
regalia from thee, by means of the sceptre, and shall effect 
what he owes to thee of right ; excepting all those things 
which are known to belong to the Roman Church. Any 
one, however, who is consecrated in other parts of the em- 
pire, shall receive from thee the regalia, by means of the 
sceptre, within six months. I shall grant my aid, accord- 
ing to the duties of my office, in all things of which thou 
mayest complain to me. I accord true peace to thee, and 
to all who are or have been on thy side during this 
discord. Given on the ninth of the Calends of October, of 
the year 1122." With the signing of this compact the 
war of investitures came, for all practical purposes 
to an end. A finishing stroke was given to the dispute, 
in the Ninth General Council, the first of the Lateran, 
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but of that assembly we shall speak in a special chapter. 
Some authors, hostile to the Holy See, have deemed 
themselves especially brilliant when they asserted that the 
struggle about investitures was merely a dispute as to 
whether the regalia should be conferred " with a crooked 
stick, or a straight one." (1). In this connection, the 
" crooked stick " or crosier was the emblem of spiritual 
power, and the Church would have stultified herself had 
she sanctioned its use by a secular ruler ; "' the straight 
stick " or sceptre, the emblem of temporal jurisdiction, was 
the proper insignia with which to invest a prelate with his 
temporal estate. This is admitted even by Mosheim (2) : 
" Nor is this reason a foolish one, if we regard, not the 
opinions of our own day, but of an age when the staff and 
ring were signs of sacred things, and when he who deliv- 
ered these signs was thought to give sacred power with 
them." Xo Catholic will deny that the Church has the 
right to defend her liberty against any potentate or society 
interfering with it. In the time of St. Gregory YII. bish- 
oprics and abbacies were as much the subject of barter and 
sale as any goods in the public markets, and they were 
handed over to the highest bidder by means of the staff 
and ring, the emblems of spiritual power. Listen to St. 
Anselm of Lucca, the right hand of St. Gregory in this 
war: "Your king constantly sells bishoprics, publishing 
edicts to the effect that no one shall be regarded as a bishop, 
even though elected by the clergy and sought by the people, 
unless according to the royal pleasure ; as though he were 
the keeper of this gate . . . you dismember the Catholic 
Church, attacking her throughout the entire kingdom, and 
having reduced her to vile slavery, hold her under your 
dominion, subjecting her liberty, divinely accorded, to your 
will, saying that to the emperor belong all tilings, bishop- 
rics, abbacies, and all the churches of God ; although the 
Lord says ' My Church, My dove, My sheep,' and St. Paul 
says 'Let no one take unto himself the honor, unless called 
by God, like Aaron' .... 'Who is elected because of morals 

(1) Thus for Instance, the authors of the famous Art of Verify inn [kites. 

(2) Cent. XI., p. -, c. 2, lu note. 
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or honesty, or integrity? The wolves are to be attacked, 
etc." But the granting of investitures by staff and ring was 
an" ancient custom, replied the German sovereigns. To this 
assertion, the holy bishop of Lucca replies : " We need not 
dispute about the length of time that this condemnable 
practice of the secular power, appointing bishops at its 
pleasure, has been in vogue. That custom is rather to be 
followed which was originated by our Catholic ancestors, 
treading in the footsteps of their fathers ; namely, that 
sanctioned by the prelates of the Seventh and Eighth 
Councils, according to the statutes of the holy Roman 
Pontiffs, which were founded on the practice of all the 
churches from the times of the Apostles. The wickedness 
of secular princes is of no prejudice to that holy custom, 
no matter how long it has been manifested. Otherwise, the 
Lord our God is to be blamed because He freed the Jews, 
who had been a long time in bondage, and because, by His 
own death, He liberated man from the slavery of the devil, 
which had lasted for five thousand years. Again, while 
adultery is forbidden by the Old and New Testament, are 
kings allowed to commit it, because former kings did so ? 
God forbid ! . . . . Any ecclesiastic whose zeal is not excited 
for the cleansing of God's house from this stain is not con- 
sumed with zeal for that house, and God will regar 1 him as 
a mute dog who cannot bark. Who does not see that this 
plague is the cause of the heresy of simony, and the 
lamentable destruction of the whole Christian religion ? 
When the episcopal dignity can be obtained from a prince, 
in spite of the bishops and priests, the Church of God is 
contemned ; one man pours a large amount of money into 
the purses of the courtiers, that their influence may work 
his infamous promotion ; another, at great expense, serves 
ten years at court, patiently suffering the rigors of the 
seasons and everything else ; another constantly yearns for 
the death of the prelate to whose post he aspires. And 
alas! Often dignities are conferred upon slaves and forni- 
cators. When such persons have obtained their posts by 
such means, they dare not reprove the powerful when they 
sin." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Clerical Ollihacy. 

One of trio moM. difficult, of the tasks imposed upon him- 
self by Tope St. Gregory Vll. was the enforcement of tho 
law of clerical celibacy. According to Leo of Ostia (VI. 
1110), when Gregory ascended the Pontifical throne "one 
seldom found a priest without a wife or a concubine"; (1) 
and Lambert of Aschaffenburg (d. 1077), tells us that many 
of the clergy resisted the Pontiffs "insane teaching,'' as 
they styled the decrees on celibacy, and declared that if 
"he proceeded to enforce them, they would sooner abandon 
the priesthood than the conjugal state, and then let Gregory 
seek for angels to minister to the people of the Church of 
God." In such a state of affairs, says Baronio, shaking of 
the reformatory efforts undertaken, with the aid of Ililde- 
brand, by Leo IX., the Pontiff must have felt as docs a 
farmer about to free an immense field of a growth ot thorns 
and weeds. But H ildebrand was not dismayed. Whether 
as a deacon of the Roman Church, and confidential adviser 
of several Pontiffs, or as himself the incumbent of the 
Papal Chair, he pursued his favorite object with unvarying 
fortitude. His zeal in this matter, as we learn from Otho 
of Frisigen, caused many bishops to urge Henry IV. to 
oppose his election. Jn 1074 Gregory held a Plenary 
Council of all the bishops of Italy, and decreed that "all 
ecclesiastical ministrations are forbidden to incontinent 
clergymen; under pain of deposition, no clergyman shall 
marry ; no one shall receive Holy Orders unless he solemn- 
ly promises continency, according to the decrees of the 
ancient and holy Councils."' 

■Mosheim (2), Potter (:J), Ranke (4), and most Protestant 
authors, condemn the action of Pope Gregory Y 11. tin an 
innovation upon ancient discipline. Among the writeis 

(2i Imt. HM. Eccl. rent. xi.. p. 2 

>1) Spirit of Utc t 'hurch, vol. v., p. 2, b. 2. 

(!) Papacy, vol. i-, b. 1, §3. 
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who have defended the Pontiff from this charge, proving 
the antiquity and propriety of clerical celibacy, the palm 
of success must be accorded to Zaccaria, in his Polemical 
History of Holy Celibacy. The reader may also consult with 
profit Gaume's Ecclesiastical Celibacy in its Religious and 
Political Relations ; the Celibacy of Rosmini ; the Protestan- 
tism and Catholicism Compared of Balmes ; and the Diction- 
ary of Bergier. We now proceed to show that neither St. 
Gregory VII., nor any of the Benedictine Pontiffs, to whom 
Ranke ascribes the design of making monks of the secular 
clergy," instituted the system of clerical celibacy ; that, in 
fine, this system is quite as old as the Church herself. 
Such was the opinion of St. Jerome (b. 340) ; for he says 
that " Christ, a virgin, and Mary, a virgin, consecrated the 
love of virginity {cledicaverp principia) in both sexes. The 
Apostles were either virgins, or, after their nuptials> 
were continent." (4). 

In the Third Synod of Carthage (39 7) the primate Aure* 
lius, speaking of celibacy, says : " Let us also follow what 
the Apostles taught, and what antiquity observed." Such 
is the testimony of the African church, which derived her 
discipline directly from Borne. In the year 385, Pope St. 
Siricius addressed to Himerius, bishop of Tarragona, a 
letter in repl} 7 to one sent by that prelate to the previous 
Pontiff, St. Damasus, in which the Pope had been consulted 
as to the course to be pursued toward certain clergymen 
.who had married. Himerius had informed St. Damasus 
that some of the delinquents alleged ignorance as an excuse, 
while others justified their course by the example of the 
priests of the Old Law. In his answers to Himerius, St. 
Siricius declares the absolute obligation of ecclesiastical 
celibacj 7 , and speaks of it in such terms as to leave no 
doubt as to the antiquity of the custom. After adducing 
arguments from the Gospel and from St. Paul, to show the 
propriety of the discipline in question, the Pontiff subjoins: 
" We all, priests and levites, are bound, by an irrefragable 
law, to devote our hearts and bodies, from the day of our 
ordination, to sobriety and purity .... And since some 

(4) Epibtle 48, to Pammachius. 
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of those of whom wo speak, according to your Holiness, 
lament their fall through ignorance, we do not deny them 
mercy, but on this condition, that, if the)' hereafter prove 
to be continent, they may officiate in their present dignities, 
but are to receive no further promotion. As for those who 
try to excuse themselves by the concessions of the Old 
Law, they are deprived, by the authority of the Apostolic 
See, of every ecclesiastical honor which they have so un- 
worthily used, nor eau they ever again handle those 
venerable Mysteries, of which, by dinging to obscene 
cupidities, they have deprived themselves. And whereas 
the present cases warn us tc look to the future, every bish- 
op, priest, and deacon, wIid shall hereafter be found like 
unto them, — and we trust nine will — must know that every 
avenue to our mercy will be closed to them, for those 
wounds must be treated with the knife, which do not heal 
under the influence of milder remedies." The Pontiff then 
orders Himerius to communicate this Apostolic Letter to 
the Carthaginians, Boetians, Lusitanians, Gauls, and as many 
as he can reach. Here, then, is a Pontifical decree, enjoin- 
ing that celibacy which Ranke and others would have us re- 
gard as an invention of Hildebrand, written seven hundred 
ytars before his time, and the language of the Pontiff plain- 
ly indicates the previous existence of the law he enforces. 
In the year 405 Pope St. Innocent I. also was consulted 
on this matter by Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse, and the 
Pontiff replied as follows : " In such cases the discipline of 
the divine law is clear, and the commands of bishop Siri- 
cius. of blessed memory, went forth ; that is, that persons 
enjoying such offices (the higher Orders), who proved incon- 
tinent, should be deprived of all ecclesiastical honor, and 
ought not to be permitted to exercise a ministry that ought 
to be conducted only by the continent." In view of these 
decrees of his early predecessors, St. Gregory VII. prop- 
erly declared that he made no innovation in the matter of 
celibacy, and most reasonable was his decree, directed to 
Otho of Constance, that " if they contemn our behests, yea, 
those of the boh' Fathers, the people must in no way re- 
ceive th'Mr ministrations." 
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The custom of the Greek Church, united and schismatic, 
is adduced by the foes of ecclesiastical celibacy to show the 
futility of the reasons put forth by the Westerns in justifi- 
cation of their discipline ; to prove that married clergymen 
may fulfil their duties with zeal, etc. But there are several 
points 10 be noticed in the discipline of the Greeks, which 
our adversaries generally keep in the background. Firstly, 
the Greek Canons do not allow a priest or deacon to con- 
tract matrimony after his ordination. (1) Secondly, they 
have nearly always prohibited the use of matrimony to 
bishops. As a rule, the bishops are taken from the monas- 
teries ; and when, perchance, a secular priest is chosen, his 
wife, if he have one, must enter a nunnery. The only 
recorded exception to this latter point of discipline is that 
of the learned Neo-Platonician Synesius (410), who, being- 
forced into the see of Ptolemais, endeavored to escape by 
protesting that he could not forego the society of his wife, 
aud therefore received permission to retain her. But this 
very fact proves the existence of the contrary discipline. 
Thirdly, SS. Jerome and Epiphanius, and Eusebius, show 
us that among the olden Orientals, at least in Egypt and 
Sjaia, there were instances of enforced sacerdotal celibac}\ 
Fourthly, the 26th Apostolic Canon, though not authentic, 
was greatly respected by the early Greek Christians, and it 
allowed only lectors and chanters to be married. And the 
Council of Neo-Ca3sarea (315) deposes a priest who marries 
after his ordination. When Pope St. Gregory VII. enforced 
the already existing law of ecclesiastical celibacy, be had 

(1) These Canons are observed by the United Greeks, but, as is shown by Joseph Asse- 
niani (Library of Oriental Lam, B. i., c. 13, no. 361), the practice of the schismatic clergy 
is to take as many successive wives as they wish, provided these be virgins, - they call a 
widow, when again married, only " half a wife, " but sometimes they marry such. The 
Russian "orthodox" church lias, in modern times, forgotten the ancient Greek Canons, 
prohibiting priests and deacons from marrying after their ordination. Before the time 
of Peter the Great, a priestly widower was obliged to retire to a monastery, but in 1724 this 
head of the " orthodox " church allowed a second marriage to a priest, and permitted him 
to he employed in a seminary or episcopal chancery. The following is the celibitic disci- 
pline of the United Greeks, Ruthenians. Maronites, and such other followers of the Oriental 
rites as are in communion with Rome. I. Bishops cannot, after their consecratiou, either 
marry again or cohabit with the wives married before their ordination. If the newly 
consecrated has a wife living, she must retire to a distant nunuei y, and there be supported 
by her late husband. II. Priests and deacons may, in accordance with the Trullan Canon 
XIII. (y. G92), keep the wives taken before their ordination, but they mnst abstain from 
marital intercourse for some time before officiating at the altar. Pope Clement VIII. (1592- 
HW5I, in his Consist, 3 1, ordered this abstinence to be, if possible, for seven, and at any rate, 
for three days. III. Priests and deacons cannot marrv after ordination ; such was the de- 
cree of Benedict XIV. (Bullarium. vol. i.,Cn?n<tit. 57), issued May (i, 1742, and snch attempt 
at marriage was pronounced null. But in the case of priestlv converts from schism, the 
same Pontiff decreed (Constit. 12!)) that the Holy See might permit the retention of a wife 
takvn after ordination. 
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iij iiit«?ntioii of interfering with xhe ancient custom of the 
Eastern churches. He simply fulfilled his duty, in insist- 
ing upon obedience to the Canons which he found, upon his 
accession to the Papacy, in force in the West. And here we 
may remark that no theologian pretends that clerical 
celibacy is a matter of divine law. The Holy See, if it sees 
fit, may abrogate the discipline at once. In fat-t, dispensa- 
tions have frequently been granted in particular cases, as 
we shall soon show. 

Mosheim finds an argument against the antiquity of the 
celibitic discipline in the fact that so many of the clergy 
resisted St. Gregory's enactments. So did the Arians resist 
the definition of the Church upon the Divinity of Christ 
but Mosheim would not contend that their repugnance fur- 
nishes a proof that the early Church did not believe in that 
Divinity. It is not our province to enter upon a polemical 
discussion as to the advantages of clerical celibacy, but 
there is one assertion of certain of its adversaries that we 
ought not to disregard. They affect to discover in St. 
Gregoiy VII. a design to found a sacerdotal caste, by means 
of which his theocratic ideas might be disseminated and 
actuated. Celibac}-, they say, segregates the clergy from 
the world to a great extent, and forms them into a body 
more amenable to central authorit} 7 , more deeply penetrated 
by an esprit de corps, than a married priesthood shows itself 
to be. But, we ask, would not matrimony have been for 
the Pontiff a more powerful means whereby to perpetuate 
a priestly caste ? Can a caste easily endure, without the 
principle of heredit}' '? As Balmes rightly observes (1), had 
the Church been solely intent upon aggrandizing herself, by 
any and every means, she would rather have imitated 
those who instituted an hereditary class, aiid would have al- 
lowed her priests to marry. 

•We are frequently told that several of the Apostles were 
married men, and sometimes St. Clement of Alexandria (d. 
215) is cited against us. This father says : '• Will they con- 
demn the Apostles ? Peter and Philip had chiLlren, and the 
latier gave his daughters in marriage. Paul, in one of 

('.) Loc. cit., c CO. 
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bis epistles, finds no difficulty in speaking of his wife ; lie 
did not take her alorig on his journeys, because he had no 
need of much service, but he says in his letter : ' have we 
not power to lead about a woman, a sister, as well as the 
rest of the Apostles ? ' ' In citing this passage of St. 
Clement, our adversaries cunningly omit the following 
words of the saint: " Bat since they (the Apostles) gave 
all their attention to preaching, a task which does not ad- 
mit of distraction, they were accompanied by these women, 
not as spouses, but as sisters, in order that they themselves 
might enter, without suspicion, into the apartments of 
women, and there communicate the doctrine of the Lord." 
(1). But is it true that several of the Apostles were married 
men? And if they were, did they continue the marriage 
relation during their Apostolate? Now, as to the remark 
concerning SS, Paul and Philip, made by St. Clement of 
Alexandria, it is certain that he erred, and his mistake has 
been noticed by ancients and moderns. (2). The Philip 
with two daughters was not an Apostle, but was one of 
the seven deacons. As for St. Paul, does the following 
language sound like that of a married man, or at least like 
that of one who kept up the marriage relation? "Defraud 
not one another, except, perhaps by consent, for a time, 
that you may give yourselves to prayer ; and return to- 
gether again, lest Satan tempt you for your incontinency. 
But I speak this by indulgence, not by commandment. For I 
would that all men were even as myself; but every one hath 
his proper gift from God : one after this manner, and one 
after that. But I say to the unmarried, and to the widows : 
it is good for them if they so continue, even as I." (3). Nor 
can it be replied that St. Paul would not have this rule ap- 
plicable to all time, for the reasons which he assigns for 

(1) Stromata, B. ill., c. 6. St. Ohrysostom, Theodoret, Isidore Pelusiotes. Ecumenius, and 
Theopbylactus— all Greeks— interpret tbe passage of St. Paul as alluding, not to wives, but 
to women who accompanied tbe Apostles as assistants, especially in household matters. 
All the Latin fathers understand tbe midterem sornrem (adelphin gunaika) of St. Paul's, 
I. Cor. ix., as indicating either a wife with whom there was no longer any cohabitation, or 
some worthy woman who aided the Apostles in their works of charity, and took charge of 
their domestic concerns : the first class of writers are represented by St. Avitus of Vienne 
In a letter to king Guadohald of the Burgundians (Baluze, Miscellany, B. i.), and the sec- 
ond by St. Jerome (B. i., against Jovinian), St. Augustine (Work of Monks, c 4), St- Leo 
IX- (Can. Omnino. (list. 31), and even Tertullian {Monogamy, c. 8) whose authority is 
adduced against our thesis. 

(2; See the Critical Notes on the Stromata. (3) I. Cor. vii. 5—8. 
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celibacy, in the same chapter, are valid at every period. 
As for St. Peter, he was undoubtedly, before his vocation, 
possessed of a wife, but he said to his Master : " We have 
left all (/tings and have followed Thee." (1). Finally, in 
citing St. Clement of Alexandria, the opponents of clerical 
celibacy omit to mention that the saint is combating those 
heretics of his day who condemned marriage as an evil 
thing ; he by no means wished all to enter into that state. 

The opponents of clerical celibacy are fond of adducing 
the instance of Gregory, father of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
as a proof that, in early times, bishops were not obliged to 
observe continency ; St. Nonna, wife of Gregory, gave birth, 
they say, to the saintly prelate, some time after his father 
became a bishop. Even among Catholic writers are found 
some who hold this opinion— namely, Tillemont, Baillet, 
the Benedictine editors of St. Basil, and Ceillier. Baronio, 
Alexandre, and Tournely combated this idea, but its full 
and triumphant refutation is due to the Bollandist Stilting 
(2), and after him, to Zaccaria, in his Xciv Justification of 
Holy Celibacy (3). In the first place, we may observe, witli 
Baronio, that St. Jerome tells us that even Jovinian ac- 
knowledged that " he could not be a bishop, who begat 
children during his episcopacy ; if this were found to be 
the case, he would be condemned as an adulterer " (4). 
How is it, then, that the Arians, who did everything pos- 
sible to detract from St. Gregory Nazianzen's reputation, 
never thought of calling him illegitimate? And how do 
our adversaries show that St. Gregory Nazianzen was born 
during the episcopacy of his father? Their only argument 
is drawn from a distich, in which the saint introduces his 
father as saying to him : " Thou hast not yet lived as many 
years as I have spent in sacrifices " (5). Baronio thinks 
that the verses are hyperbolic ; Papebroch conjectures that 
there is some error in them ; Alexandre accepts both of 

(1) Mall)), xix. 27. 

<2> T)i**i rtatitm »n the Date of TVrth of St. Grcym-)/ Xazianzen, published In 1750. Id 
vol. iil. for Seiidmher. 

<:i) Fnlijrnn, 17*5. p. 121. 

(1) Ail'tiHxt Joriiiiitii. >t. Jerome wrote tliis passage mily thirty yeare after the death of 
Nazianzen. and a little fur'her on lie speaks of this, discipline as obtaining throughout tin- 
East. 

(;>i The Greek text ^ias: Ohjhi tosouton ekmemctrika* Irion, o*ox cliilthc thutiion emu\ 
Chroiiny. (<»' llix \,ifr. i., e. 35). 
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these opinions ; Tournely supposes that the father of the 
saint compares the years of his son with the time which 
has passed since he himself was baptized, and became, 
therefore, a participant in the sacred M} r steries. At any 
rate, the verses are sufficiently ambiguous to prevent any 
serious argument to be drawn from them. The word thusion 
does not necessarily mean the Christian Sacrifice of the 
Mass ; nay, it is much more appropriate to signify the 
Pagan mysteries, to which, before his conversion, the father 
of Nazianzen was addicted. The word ekmemetrikas is also 
ambiguous, and if, as Stilting translates it, " thou hast not 
considered " is the true meaning, the whole passage would 
read : " Thou hast not considered my age ; I am not able 
any longer to sacrifice." But there are good reasons for 
believing that St. Gregory Nazianzen was born before the 
conversion of his father from Paganism. I. It is certain 
that the father was converted in 325. Now, in one of his 
poems, the saint says that he and his bosom friend, St. Basil, 
had resolved to leave Athens, where they had been study- 
ing many years : " For much time had been spent in study ; 
it was now my thirtieth year." That the words " my 
thirtieth year " do not mean his thirtieth year of age, but 
his thirtieth year of study at Athens, is the opinion of the 
Greek priest Gregory, who compiled his life. All critics 
admit that the saint left Athens in 355 ; he therefore com- 
menced his Athenian studies in 326. Precocious though 
he was, he could not have begun the study "of eloquence, " 
which was his object in going to Athens, before his tenth 
year ; therefore, concludes Stilting, he was born about 316, 
while his father was yet a Pagan. II. In certain of their 
writings, both St. Gregory and St. Basil speak of their 
extreme old age. The former says that he is " oppressed 
by hoary age ; his members are withered by long life and 
sickness ; " (1) he appeals to the prefect Olympius to have 
mercy on the citizens, for the sake of his gray hairs. (2). 
Now it is certain that St. Gregory died in 389. Can we 
suppose that he would use such language as the above 
when he was not sixty years old ? Yet, according to our 

(1) Oration 27. (2) Epist. 172. 
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adversaries, he would have so spoken, for they place liis 
birth in 329, and the expressions noted were penned some 
years before his death. III. We know that, when the 
father of St. Gregory was ordained priest, he was fifty-five 
years old, and that his wife, St. Nonna, was of about the 
same age. (1) Are we to believe that St. Nonna gave birth 
to our saint at that period of her life? IY. St. Gregory 
himself is, at least implicitly, an authority- for the assertion 
that his birth preceded his father's conversion. Narrating 
the life of his father, he is very particular in observing the 
order of events, and whenever he, for a moment, deviates 
from chronological sequence, he reminds us of it. But he 
speaks of his own birth before he mentions his father's 
conversion, and makes no sign of realizing that he has 
interrupted the order of time. (2) For the above reasons, 
and especially because of the testimony of St. Jerome con- 
cerning the discipline obtaining in his day, we must hold 
that St. Gregory Nazianzen was born before his father's 
elevation to the episcopal dignity. 

Although we avoid discussing the economic, romantic, 
and sanitary reasons alleged against the celibitic life of the 
clergy, we deem it proper to direct the reader's attention to 
the following remarks of Lingard : " To calculate the 
probable influence of this institution on the population of 
nations has frequently amused the ingenuity and leisure of 
arithmetical politicians ; of whom many have not hesitated 
to arraign the wisdom of those by whom it was originally 
devised, and of those by whom it is still observed. Yet, 
in defiance of their speculations, several Catholic countries 
continue to be crowded with inhabitants ; and to account 
for the scanty population of others we need only to advert 
to the defects of their constitution, the insalubrity of the 
climate, the establishment of foreign colonies, and the 
barrenness of a parched and effete soil. Neither is it certaiu 
that to increase the number of inhabitants is, in all cir- 
cumstances, to increase the resources of the state ; but it is 
evident that the man who spends his life in promoting the 

(1) Oratihn 19 and 10. 

(2) Oration 19. Stilting develops this argument at some length. 
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interests of morality and correcting the vicious propen- 
sities of his fellow-creatures, adds more to the sum of 
public virtue and of public happiness than he whose prin- 
cipal merit is the number of his children. If it be granted 
that the clerical functions are of high importance to the 
welfare of the state, it must also be acknowledged that, in 
the discharge of these functions, the unmarried possesses 
great and numerous advantages over the married clergyman. 
Unencumbered with the cares of a family, he may dedicate 
his whole attention to the spiritual improvement of his 
parishioners ; free from ail anxiety respecting the future es- 
tablishment of his children, he may expend without scruple 
the superfluity of his revenue in relieving the distresses of 
the sick, the aged, and the unfortunate. Had Augustine 
and his associates been involved in the embarrassments of 
marriage, they w r ould never have torn themselves from their 
homes and country, and have devoted the best portion of 
their lives to the conversion of distant and unknown bar- 
barians. Had their successors seen themselves surrounded 
with numerous families, they would never have founded 
those charitable establishments, nor have erected those 
religious edifices, that testify the use to which they devoted 
their riches, and still exist to reproach the parsimony of 
succeeding generations. (1). But it was not from the im- 
policy of the institution, that the reformers attempted to 
justif} r the eagerness with which they emancipated them- 
selves from its yoke. They contended that the law of 
clerical celibacy was unjust, because it deprived man of his 
natural rights, and exacted privations incompatible with 
his natural propensities. To this objection a rational 
answer was returned : that to accept the priestly character 
was a matter of election, not of necessity ; and that he who 
freely made it the object of his choice, chose at the same 
time the obligations annexed to it. The insinuation that 

(I) " He that hath wife and children," says Lord Bacon, " hath given hostages to fortune ; 
for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the 
best works, and of the greatest merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or 
the childless men, which, both in affection and means, have married and endowed the public. 

Unmarried men are hest friends, best masters, and best servants A single life 

doth well with churchmen, for charity will hardly water the ground, unless it must first nil 
a pool " Fs&aifit, p. 17. London, 169ti. Senecasays : " Conjugal life breaks high and generous 
spirits and draws them from great to the most debasing thoughts." 
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a life of coufciuency was above the power of man was treated 
with the coutempt that it deserved. To those, indeed, whom 
habit had rendered the obsequious slaves of their passions, 
it might appear, with reason, too arduous au attempt ; but 
the thinking part of mankind would hesitate before they 
sanctioned an opinion which was a libel on the character of 
thousands, who, in every department of society, are contined 
by their circumstances to a state of temporary or perpetual 
celibacy." (1). 

Many dispensations from the obligation of celibacy have 
been accorded to ecclesiastics, and Zaccaria gives a long list 
in his New Justification, already cited. He doubts as to the 
dispensation given, according to Volterrano, Claude Espen- 
ceus, and others, to a bishop of Vardin (year 109G), in order 
that he might marry and raise heirs to the Hungarian 
throne, offered to him after the death of St. Ladislaus. 
But Mariana (B. xiii., c. 9) gives as certain a dispensation 
accorded to Peter, archbishop of Seville, and son of Fer- 
dinand III., king of Leon, to marry the princess Christiana 
of Denmark. In the JTctropolis Salisburgensis and in the 
Germcuvn Sacra, is recorded a dispensation given in 1322, 
to the archduke Albert of Austria, parocltus of Viennn, and 
bishop-elect of Passau, to marry Jane, daughter of Ulric, 
last count of Pfird. Claude Espencens (Redemption nf Vows, 
B. v., c. 7) and the Christian Gaul (vol. v.), narrate that, in 
1391, Burehard of Lutzelstein, bishop of Strasbnrg, was 
allowed to resign his see, and to marry. Cresar Campana 
speaks of two dispensations, one in the line of the counts 
of Flanders (p. iv., no. 40), and one in that of the counts of 
•Holland (no. 50). The first was in favor of Peter, lord of 
Alsace and bishop of Cambray, allowed to marry Sybil, 
daughter of the count of Xevers. The second was given to 
John, son of Alberic, (or Albert), count of Holland, who, in 
1418. was permitted by Pope Martin V. to resign the bishop- 
ric of Liege, and to marry Elizabeth of Luxemburg. The 
Metropolis Salisburgensis (vol. i., p. 180, no 4S) and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Germany, Brussels, 1724, (vol. ii., p. 
24), narrate that Robert, count palatine and bishop of 

(I) AntiffUities of (he Anglo-Saxon Church, c. 2. 
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Frisingen, resigned his diocese to his brother Philip, and 
by a dispensation from Pope Alexander VI., married Mar- 
garet, duchess of Landshut. In a memorial presented to 
Clement XL, for the prince de Vendome, it is said that 
Gregory XIII. similarly dispensed a certain archbishop, 
but his name is not given. Alexander VI. allowed Ctesar 
Borgia, a cardinal-deacon and archbishop of Valencia, to 
lay aside the purple and marry Charlotte d'Albret. Greg- 
ory XIII. wished to dispense the cardinal Charles of 
Portugal, uncle of king Sebastian, that he might give heirs 
to the crown, but the cardinal, alleging that he was too old 
— seventy-seven — declined to marry. In 1648, Innocent X. 
granted two dispensations to the Jesuit father. John Casimir 
of Poland — then a cardinal. Having been elected king of 
Poland, he was allowed to resign the purple, and was per- 
mitted to marry Mary Louisa di Gonzaga, the widow of his 
brother Ladislaus. In 1709, Clement XL, allowed the car- 
dinal Francis dei Medici to marry Leonora di Gonzaga, 
daughter of the duke ot Guastalla. The above instances of 
dispensation in the matter of celibacy, the reader will ob- 
serve, are all in cases of cardinals and bishops. Although 
Zaccaria secured the good offices of Gaetano Marini, the 
Vatican archivist at the time, to search for evidence, he 
procured no " particular documents " referring to similar 
dispensations in cases of simple priests. He tells us, 
however, that Latino Latini wrote to Pope Pius IV : " Your 
Holiness has the example of your predecessor, Paul III., of 
happy memory, who, by letters which now exist (but which 
Zaccaria could not find), gave to three bishops the faculty of 
dispensing, in the cases of such priests as had married, pro- 
vided they were men of great learning." In modern days, the 
only instance of a validation of priestly marriages is that by 
Pius VIL, in the case of the French Const Uutiomh, who had 
married during the Revolution. Many deacons have been al- 
lowed to marry. In 1040, Benedict IX. dispensed in the case 
of Casimir, a monk of Cluny, for the sake of the Polish 
succession ; see Longinus (Hist. Polon., B. iii.) and Cromer 
(Origin and Affairs of the Poles, B. iv.). In 1354, Clement 
VI. allowed Henry, brother of king Rudolph of Bohemia, 
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to marry Elizabeth of Wittemberg; see Espenceus, (Inc. cit., 
B. v., c. 7). In 1534, Paul III. dispensed in the case of 
James Jacovacci ; see Register of Rani III. In 1572, Greg- 
ory XIII. did the same with Francis, baron of Glumes, 
chancellor of Transylvania. In 1G20, a Brief of Paul V.. 
addressed to the archbishop of Treves, allowed the deacon 
William von Ussbceck to marry. Several more dispensa- 
tions for deacons are cited in the memorial of the prince de 
Yendome to Clement XI. As to subdeacons, we find the 
following dispensations from celibacy. On Jan. 10, 1434, 
Eugenius IV. granted one to Christopher d"Hericonrt of 
Amiens, a relative of the king; see Register of Eugenius IV. 
Claude Espenceus speaks of one given to a canon of Passau, 
in the sixteenth century. On March 24. 1G08, Paul V. 
writes to his nuncio at Cologne, dispensing in the case of 
Herman, of the counts of Salm, "that the many and great 
fiefs of this house may not revert to a heretical branch.'' 
On Sept. 13, 1612, the same Pontiff grants a dispensation 
to marry to John of Braccamonte, a subdeacon of Toledo, 
"because of the gravity and justice of the cause." In 1G14, 
he also allowed marriage to Lupo de Mendoza, archdeacon 
(but as yet only subdeacon) of Compostella. Gregory XV. 
dispensed in the case of Francis Ciacco, subdeacon, and 
archdeacon of Toledo ; see Barbosa (B. i., on Subtlhconate, 
c. 37, no. 28). On Dec. 18, 1G25, Pope Urban VIII. allowed 
the subdeacon Leopold, archduke of Austria, to resign his 
many benefices and marry. On July 12, 1G44, the same 
Pontiff dispensed in the case of John, count of Ritberg. and 
a subdeacon of Cologne, so that the estates of that family 
might not pass to a Calvinist heir. On Nov 9, 1G55. Alex- 
ander VII. dispensed in favor of Everard of Schendelagon. 
of the diocese of Osnabruck ; on Oct. 31, 1G5G, he did the 
same for Henry of Savoy, duke of Nemours, a subdeacon 
of Paris ; in both these cases, the perpetuation of extensive 
estates in Catholic hands was the object of the concession. 
On June 30, 1G85, Innocent XL allowed the subdeacon 
Ferdinand Maximilian, of the counts of Ritberg, a canon of 
Cologne, to marry, to prevent his estates from passing to 
the Landgrave of Hesse, a Calvinist, and " to preserve the 
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bishopric of Paderborn from probable dangei." Dispensa- 
tions to monks, friars, and nuns are numerous. Among the 
uiost celebrated are the following : In 1134, the death of 
Alphonsus the Warlike having left the kingdom of Aragon 
without an heir, the prince Ramiro, a brother of the late 
king, and a priest and monk, was placed on the throne, and 
was allowed, by Pope Innocent II., to marry. So say nil 
old Spanish writers, the Art of Verifying Dates, and Arnold 
Wion, in his Wood of Life, B. iv. In 1177, Alexander III. 
allowed the Benedictine, Nicholas Giustiniani, to marry 
Anna, daughter of the doge Vitale Micheli, in order that 
the great family of the Giustiniani might not die out ; but 
on condition that, when heirs had been born, Nicholas should 
return to his monastery. So it was done ; the wife imi- 
tating the husband, and founding the nunnery of St. Adrian, 
at Venice. Constance, daughter of king Roger of Sicily, 
and a nun, was dispensed from her vows in 1191, by Celes- 
tine III., to marry the emperor Henry VI., who was 
crowned as king of Sicily in 1194. Dispensations in cases 
of persons belonging to the Military Religious Orders are 
quite numerous. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Right of the Pope to Depose Sovereigns. 

Comparatively speaking, there are very few modern 
authors who do not declaim against the power exercised 
by the Roman Pontiff, during the Middle Ages, in the mat- 
ter of deposing sovereigns. We are told that the Popes 
had no right to judge sovereigns, in temporal matters ; 
furthermore, that such a usurpation was pernicious to 
society. Nor is the declared enemy of the Holy See the 
only one to inveigh against the deposing power, claimed 
and exercised by so many holy Pontiffs ; many writers, 
whose devotion to the Church is beyond suspicion, have 
been so influenced by national prejudice and by an exag- 
gerated respect for monarchy, as to join in the outcry 
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against the " pretensions " of Kome. (1). The prodigious 
power over sovereigns exercised by the Pontiffs of the 
Middle Ages has given rise to many and various theories 
as to its origin, some of which are theological, that is, 
viewing the matter according to the principle of revelation 
and of divine right, while others are historical, that is, 
examining the question with an e} r e to the public law of the 
olden time. It was 011I3- in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (2) that the theological theories commenced to be 
laid aside. It is not our province to here defend an}' one 
of them, but a brief exposition of their meaning is neces- 
sary. According to the system of the "' direct divine right," 
the Pope has received, immediately from God, full power to 
govern the world, both in spirituals and temporals ; the 
temporal ruler is only an official of the Pontiff, and as he 
receives the temporal sword to be used in conformity with 
the order of God, he may be deprived of it by the Pope, 
when he uses it against that order. Gosselin, whose ex- 
cellent treatise is certainly the most exhaustive, clear, and 
impartial, of all modern works on the subject (3), thinks 
that the first to advocate this theoiy was John of Salisbmy 
(1159). St Thomas a Becket certainly held it (4) ; so did 
the compiler of the Laws of Suabin (5). Henry de Suza 
(d. 1365) even asserts that " since the coming of Jesus 
Christ all the dominion of infidel princes was transferred to 
the Church, and is vested in the Pope as the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, the King of kings." (6). Besides these famous men, 
the principal defenders of the "direct divine right " theoiy 
were Augustine Triumphus (d. 1328). and Alvarez Pelayo 
(d. 13-10). Another theoiy of the divine right is that said 
right is only indirect. According to this opinion, the Pope 
has received from God, immediately and directly, no power 
over temporals ; nevertheless, his power over spirituals in- 

\1) Amongr tlie eminent authors who have censured the Popes of the Middle Apes, and 
most especially Gregory VII. and his successors, for this reason, mav he particularly men- 
tioned Fleury, jMiMim, and Bosscet (if, Indeed, lie wrote the work). In the famous Defence, 
B. i., sect. 1, c. 7 ; B. HI., c. 2, 9, 10. As to Floury, see MaRCHETTI's Criticism, Mczzarel- 
i.i's Remark*, and Zaccaria, in Anti-Fcbronin, Introduction, c. C, no. 11. 

(2) Fe.vef.on was the first Catholic writer to defend the deposing power bv the public law 
of the Middle Ages, in his Authority of tlie Supreme Pontiff ; Lkihnitz, though with lesr 
clearness, had done the same pa*xim, hut especially In his flight of tinprrmacu- 

(3) Pinter of the Pope, (luring the Middle Age, over Sovereigns ; Purls, 1S3'J 

(4) Epistle?', B. 1., no. (14, to king Ileum II. 

(5) Senvkexberg, Botlii nf (ierman Lair. Preface to the Suahian Late. 

(6) Commentaries on Decretals, B. ili., tit. 34, loir, etc., c. 8, nos. JO, -.T. 
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eludes, indirectly, a right to manage temporals when the 
good of religion demands such management ; the Pope can- 
not, ordinarily, depose princes, but he can do so in extraor- 
dinary cases, when, that is, the salvation of souls is 
impeded by princes. Bellarmine, the principal advocate 
of this opinion (1), cites in its favor Hugh of St. Victor, 
Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventura, .Duranclus, Peter 
d'Ailly, John Parisiensis, John Torquemada, Gaetano 
(Cajetan), and many others of note. But Gosselin holds 
that many of these authors defend rather the " directive " 
power, in the sense explained by Fenelon. Gosselin also 
remarks that many others of the authors cited by Bellar- 
mine as advocates of the indirect divine right are really 
defenders of the direct. They try, he says, " to soften down 
what appears extreme in that opinion, and sometimes seem 
to reduce it to an indirect power ; but all of them hold, as 
a fundamental principle, that the Pope receives temporal 
as well as spiritual power, immediately from God, which is 
the verv essence of the opinion of the direct power." Al- 
though Bellarmine's theory was soon adopted by nearly all 
'' ultramontane " theologians (2), many of them so modified 
it as to reduce it to the solution of a case of conscience, 
concerning the binding force of an oath of allegiance. As 
explained by the celebrated cardinal du Perron, this 
modified system of the indirect divine right inculcates that 
the Pope cannot depose a sovereign, but that he can de- 
cide whether the prince has forfeited his throne, because of 
some offence against religion (3). When so presented, 
Bellarmine's theory differs but little from that of the '' di- 
rective '•' power, defended by Fenelon. The theological 
opinion of the divine right is only an opinion ; it has never 
been defined as an article of faith, nor has any Pontifical or 



the Index. The new edition or tne nuux, cuuuiiuiuk iue prumuiu 
published, when Sixtus V. died ; the new Pope, Urban VII.. erased tl 
^acchini, Historv of the Society of Jesns, p. v., vol. 1. ; Fuligati, 
B ii p.. 7; D'Avrig'ny, Chronological and Dogmatic Memoirs, cer 



(1) When Bellarmine's, theory (Supreme Pontiff, B. v., c. C) appeared, it was so bitterly 
censured by the partisans of the direct divine right, that Pope Sixtus V. placed the work on 
the Jivlex! The new edition of the Index, containing the prohibition, was about to be 

erased the book from the list. 
Life of Bellarmine, 
cent, xvii., Nov . 1030. 
' (2) Vk.rceira de Castro, Royal Hand, Lisbon, 1625 ; Roncagli a, Notes on Alexandre's 
Diss ii ', cent. xi. ; Bianchi, Poirer and Policy of the Cliureh,vo\. i., B. i , §8; Perez 
ValIknte, Puhlie Law of Spain, Madrid, 1751, vol. i., c. 14; Mamachi, Origins and 
Antinuitics, Rome. 1740. vol. iv.. r\ 2. 

(3) During the session of the States General of France, in 1R14, du Perron thus explained 
lii<; mind. See D'Avrigny, toe. cit„ vol. i., Oct. 27, 1614 ; Litta, Letters on the four arti- 
cles of U>82, no. 9. 
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Conciliary decree sanctioned it. Indeed, at present at 
least, the Holy See is very fur from maintaining either the 
theory of the direct, or that of the indirect divine right. (1). 
Fenelon thus presents his explanation of the conduct of 
the Popes in deposing princes : " An impression began 
gradually to take deep hold of the mind of Catholic 
nations, that the supreme power could be vested in none 
but a Catholic ; and that a condition was implied in the 
tacit contract between princes and people, that the people 
should faithfully obey the prince so long as he remained 
faithful to the Catholic religion. This condition once sup- 
posed, it was the general belief that the oath which bound 
the nation to its prince ceased to be obligatory whenever 
he violated that condition and openly revolted against the 
Catholic religion. In these times it was usual that excom- 
municated persons should be deprived of all communica- 
tion with the faithful, and should have no intercourse with 
them, unless for the necessaries of life. It is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that nations so devoted to the Catholic 
religion should shake off the yoke of an excommunicated 
prince. They had become subject to him only on condi- 
tion that he also should be a subject of the Catholic 
religion (2). But a prince whom the Church had excom- 
municated, either because of heresy, or because of an evil 
and impious administration of his power, was no longer 
looked upon as that devout prince to whom the whole 

(1) Gossrliv, hic.cit., Confirmatory Evidence no. 8. In our day, says this author, 
the Holy See, " far from favoring the theological opinion of the direct or indirect power, 
embraces readily such opportunities as present themselves of showing the slight importance 
it attaches to that opinion, and of openly professing principles which subvert, or at least 
are not easily reconciled with, it." 

(2) This contract will not surprise us, if we bear in mind that in most of the monarchies 
established on the ruins of the old Roman empire the crown was not purely hereditary. 
It was also elective, insomuch as the sovereign could be chosen among all the princes of 
the reigning family ; finite naturally, therefore, conditions were attached to the coronation 
of the elect. As I)e Maistre. remaiks, after Voltaire (E*mji on Vnstomx, vol. iti., c. 121), 
election necessarily implies a contract between the king and the nation, " so that an elec- 
tive monarch can at all times lie called to account and Judged .... in the Middle \ge. 
elective sovereignty had no other firm stay but that derived from the personal qualities of 
the.sovereign ; let no one. therefore, wonder at Its having heeu so frequently attacked, 
transferred, or subverted." (The I'npc, B. ii., c. 9). John de la Chapelle, secretary of the 
princpdeConti, in his l.ette rs conccrniny the Wax- of the Spanish Swct-jmion (liascl. 1703. 
vol. Hi., p. 140) says that " the emperor swears to observe all (he articles of a contract. Uy a 
violation of thein, lie frees his subjects from their allegiance : he forfeits pvery right to the 
empire, because he received the empire only on condition that he observed said articles." 
In the old Capitularies (Bai.izk. Pap., vol. 1) : In the Lnw of the Vixiynths. b. 12. tit. 2, 
no. 2, (CanciaNI, Laws of Vie iiarharians, vol Iv.) ; in the iMivxof Em/hunt (ilriih) ; and 
in the Preface to the Snaliian or German Lou; no. 21-21 (Sknckkxhvro, Jiotlji nf Ger- 
man Lau; vol. ii.), we find it expressly determined that the sovereign shall be elected only 
on condition that he professes the Catholic faith, and swears to defend It. with all his 
power, against every kind of heresy and impiety. 
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nation had been willing to commit itself. The people 
therefore regarded their oath of allegiance as no longer 
binding. Again, the Canon law had decreed that an excom- 
municated person who did not submit to the Church 
within a certain period, and thus obtain absolution, was to 
be considered, if not a heretic, at least one suspected of 
heresy. Hence princes who contumaciously persisted in 
a state of excommunication were regarded as impious con- 
temners of the Catholic Church, and, consequently, as 
heretics ; and such were deposed by the nation, for having 
failed to keep their compact with it. The usage, however] 
was so far modified, that the deposition was not effected 
until the Church had been consulted .... The Church 
neither deposed nor instituted lay rulers ; she merely told 
the people, when they consulted her, what they could con- 
scientiously do, in the matter of a contract and an oath. 
This is not a juridical and civil power, but only that 
directive and ordinative power which Gerson admits." (2). 
Tn another place, Fenelon says that the deposing power 
"consists only in this, that the Pope, as prince of pastors, 
and chief doctor and governor of the Church in all great 
questions of morality, is boi^nd to instruct the people who 
consult him as to the binding force of their oath of 
allegiance. But the Popes do not wish to command 
princes, unless they have acquired the right by a special 
title, or by some peculiar prescription over such princes as 
are feudal vassals of the Apostolic See." (1). The deposing 
power, according to the bishop of Cambray, was not one 
of temporal jurisdiction, founded on the divine law ; it was, 
however, both a directive power, of divine institution, and 
one of temporal jurisdiction, of human institution. The 
Supreme Pontiff, by divine institution, directs the con- 
sciences of men ; and during the Middle Ages he received, 
by human institution, by the public law of the time, a 
power of temporal jurisdiction. When the Popes pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition, contends Fenelon, they 
did not claim a divine right to do so ; they merely declared 
that, by not having complied with the conditions implied 

(2) Loc. cit., c. 30. (i) JbkZ., c 27. 



> 
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iu liis election or coronation, a certain prince had forfeited 
his crown. ■ 

While authors may differ as to the origin and grounds of 
the belief, universally held during the Middle Ages, that 
the Pope possessed a right, in certain cases, to depose 
princes, the existence of that belief is indisputable. It is 
admitted by Galileans like Bossnet, Flenry, and Michaud ; 
by such Protestants as Leibnitz, Pfeffel, Hnrter, and Voigt ; 
and b}- that enemy of all religion, Voltaire. Bossnet ob- 
serves that "the obligation of avoiding heretics had made 
such an impression on pious and enlightened men in the 
time of Gregory VII., that they renounced allegiance to 
Henry IV., when he was excommunicated by that Pope. It 
was the custom in those days to insist on an avoidance of 
intercourse with the excommunicated.'' (1). Flenry, who 
yields to none in opposition to " ultramontanism, " admits 
that during the eighth and ninth centuries kings themselves 
acknowledged that the Church could depose them, as ap- 
pears from the petition presented by Charles the Bald to 
the Council of Savonieres, in 859 (2). The same author says 
that, " more than two hundred years before Gregoiy VII., 
Popes had commenced to decide authoritatively on the rights 
of crowns." (3). Michaud sa} r s that " the pretensions of the 
Popes, in this matter, w r ere unquestionably favored by the 
common belief of the age. Occasional complaints there 
were of unjust decisions issuing from the tribunal of the 
heads of the Church ; but their right of judging the Chris- 
tian powers was never questioned, and their judgments were 
almost always received by the people without murmur." 
(4). Leibnitz holds that " it is certain that many princes 
were feudatories or vassals of the Roman empire, or at 
least of the Roman Church ; that some kings and dukes 
were created by the emperor or the Pope ; and that others 
were not anointed kings without, at the same, time doing 
homage to Jesus Christ, to whose Church -they promised 
fealty, when they were receiving the unction from the hands 
of the bishop ; and this it was that verified the formula 

(1) Defence of Declaration, fS. i., sect. 2, c. 21 ; IS. iii., r, 4. 

V2) Ercl. Hid., vol. xlil., riiscimrsi iii.. no. 10. 

<j) lbttl. (i) Histtirynf the Criwulrs, Itl) edit., vol. iv., p, 16*. 
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' Christ reigns, conquers, commands ' (1), for all history 
attests that most of the Western nations submitted to the 
Church with equal promptitude and piety. I am not now 
examining whether these things were by divine right. 
The facts are that they were done with unanimous consent ; 
that they could most properly be done ; and that they are 
not opposed to the good of Christendom ; for not unfre- 
quently the salvation of souls and the public good are pro- 
moted by the same measure From the strict connec- 
tion that exists between sacred and profane things, it 
resulted that people believed the Pope to have received 
some authority over kings themselves." (2). It is interest- 
ing to notice this great Protestant thinker sighing for the 
restoration of the Papal supremacy : " My opinion would 
be, to establish, yes, even in Pome, a tribunal (to decide 
controversies between sovereigns) and to make the Pope its 
president, as he. really did, in former ages, figure as judge 
between Christian princes And since there is no pro- 
hibition against the planning of romances, what harm can 
there be in suggesting one which would revive the golden 
age?" (3). Voltaire observes: "It appears that the 
princes who had the right of electing the emperor, had also 
the right of deposing him ; but to admit the Pope to pre- 
side in such decisions was to acknowledge him as the nat- 
ural judge of the emperor and the empire." (4). The same 
malignant carper asserts that " every prince who desired 
to recover ot to usurp a territory addressed himself to the 
Pope, as to his master. No new prince dared to call him 
self sovereign, nor would other princes recognize him as 
such without the consent of the Pope ; and the funda- 
mental principle of the entire history of the Middle Ages 
is that the Popes regarded themselves as lords paramount 
of all kingdoms, without one exception." (5). In the valu- 
able work of Gosselin the reader will find many special 

<i ) This legend " Christus regnat, vincit, imperat " was on all the gold coins of France, 
from Louis VI. (year 1100) to Louis XVI. 
•2) Right of Supremacu. p. 111- 

(3) Letter ii. to M. Grirnaret ( Works, vol. v.). Pfeffel, in his New Compendium of Ger- 
man History, vol. i., year 110*5, thinks that Pope Gregory VII. could not have acted toward 
Henry IV. otherwise than he did. for all his measures, he says, were the logical realization 
of principles then universally admitted. 

(4) Loc. cit., vol. 11., c. 4G. (5) Ihid., vol. 111. , c. 44. 
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proofs that it was universally admitted, during the Middle 
Ages, that the Roman Pontiff could depose, for certain 
reasons, any monarch in Christendom. "We would here, 
however, only draw attention to a few proofs of the existence 
of that belief, with regard to the Holy lloman empire. 
By an examination of these proofs, the reader will be con- 
vinced that the said belief was not introduced by St. 
Gregory VII., and that the Popes of the Middle Ages have 
been falsely accused of usurpation in their conduct toward, 
the empire. 

Some of the olden authors speak of the empire as a fief 
of the Holy See, but that expression must not be under- 
stood as implying that the Pontiff held the same rights over 
the empire that he held over those countries, the rulers of 
which were, properly speaking, vassals of the Holy See. 
This is evident from the difference between the oath of 
fidelity taken to the Pontiff by the emperors, and that taken 
by the vassal princes, the kings of Silicy, Hungary, Aragon, 
and in at least one case, of England. The vassals, in their 
oath, plainly declare that they hold their domains by favor 
of the Pontiff; the emperor, in his, recognizes an obliga- 
tion of protecting and defending the Roman See, from which 
alone he derives his title. But that the empire really 
depended on the Holy See, in the sense that the Pontiff 
could elect an emperor (or confirm an election by the 
prince-electors), and that he gave the title, and could take 
it away, is easily proved. During their conflict with Henry 
IV., the Saxon princes, and many other German lords, 
appealed to the Pontiff, and urged that " it is not right to 
tolerate so wicked a prince on the throne, especially as 
Rome has not yet conferred on him the royal dignity ; it 
is proper to restore, to Rome her right of appointing kings ; 
it belongs to the Pope and to the city of Rome, in accord 
with the German princes, to select a man whose life and 
wisdom merit such an honor." (1). Godfrey of Viterbo, 
writing about the year 118-1, represents the Pope as saying 
to the emperors: ""We have given you the empire; you 

'M AnnU'ii nf ITrnni H r .. In rRSTiTrrs. Illustrious Writers nf Germany, cited by 
Vokjt. Gregory VIL, B. viii.; and by BosSfET, Defence, B. I., c. 1.'. 
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have given us little ; you are Roman emperors by our 
gift." (1). Arnold, bishop of Lisieux, speaking in a Council 
of Tours in 1163, says that the emperors, '' according to all 
old histories, have no other claim to the crown, than the 
will of the Holy Roman Church." (2). Gervase of Tilbury, 
writing to Otho IV., about the year 1211, tells that emperor 
to consider that *' Pope Innocent II. gave to Otho's great- 
grandfather that empire which he now holds from Innocent 
III.," and then he proceeds : " The empire is not yours, but 
Christ's ; not yours, but Peter's ; you have received it, not 
from yourself, but from the vicar of Christ, the successor of 
Peter. . . . When you give his own to Peter, you lose 

nothing of your own By favor of the Pope, and not 

of itself, did Rome revive the empire, in the time of Charle- 
magne ; the favor of the Pope gave the empire to a king 
of the Franks ; the favor of the Pope transferred it from the 
Prankish to a German king ; nor does the empire fall to 
him whom Germauy chooses, but to him whom the Pope 
appoints." (3). Ludolph, bishop of Bamberg, an eminent 
jurisconsult of the thirteenth century, regards as unques- 
tionable '' that after Charlemagne's elevation all the emper- 
ors received the unction and the crown from the Roman 
Church ; tl at from the time of Otno every emperor, at his 

coronation, swore fidelity to that Church that the 

German princes, who had the right to elect a king of the 
Romans, had acknowledged to Popp Innocent III. that the 
Roman Church possessed the right of examining the person 
chosen asking of the Romans, who was afterwards to be 
promoted to the empire." (4). John of Paris, a devoted ad- 
herent of Philip the Fair, and hence very averse to anything 
like pretension on the part of Rome, says : " To the objec- 
tion that the Pope can depose the emperor, I reply that it 
is true : the Pope deposes him whom he has made— the 
emperor receives his fief from the Pope." (5). But let us 

(1) Unlii. Chrnn., Paschal 1L, iu Pistorius, German Writers, vol. ii. 

(2) Labbk, Councils, vol. x. , 

(3) Impirial Recreations. This work was probably suggested to Gerva.-e, remarks 
Gosselin hv John of Salisbury's PnUirrat iens, also written for the instruction of princes. 
It is worthy of note, continues Gosselin. that these writers, though differing in their ex- 
planation of the subjection of the power of princes to that ut the Pope, both assert the 
general belief in that subjectiou. See Lkibnitz, Writers on Brunswick Affairs, vol. i. 

(■J) Zeal of the, German Princes, Strasburg, 1508. 
i5) Royal ami Papal Power, c. 10. 
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hear the emperors themselves. Louis II., writing, in 871, 
to his rival, Basil, says of his own predecessors that " not 
one of them assumed the imperial title, until, for that end, 
he had been anointed by the Roman Pontiff." (1). Lo- 
thaire I. writes to his father, Louis the Compliant, " I have 
received from the Supreme Pontiff, before the altar, and 
before the body of St. Peter, the prince of the Apostles, as 
you desired, the blessing, honor, and title of the imperial 
office ; also the crown, and the sword, for the defence of 
the Church." (2). Muratori declares that, in the immense 
multitude of charters and diplomas which he had examined, 
he could not discover one instance of the title of emperor 
having been given to a king of German}- before his cor- 
onation by the Pope. (3). 

Let us now, read the oath of fidelity to the Popes taken by 
the emperors. In two copies of the Sttcntutvvtanj of St. 
Gregory, preserved in the Vatican and Orbonian libraries 
at Rome, and proved by Muratori (4) to be of a date prior 
to the death of Pope Leo III. (81G), the oath is given as 
follows : " I, $$., king of the Romans, by the grace of God, 
to be emperor, promise and swear, before God and the 
blessed Peter, that hereafter I shall be the protector and 
defender of the Supreme Pontiff and of the Holy Roman 
Church, in all their necessities and interests, guarding and 
preserving their possessions, honors, and rights, as far 
as the divine assistance will enable me, with all my knowl- 
edge and power, in pure and sincere fidelity. So help me 
God. and these holy gospels of God." (5). Before Otho I. 
even entered Italy, Pope John XII. required the legates to 
administer to him, before a portion of the true cross, the 
following oath, which was afterwards inserted (6) in the 
Body of Canon Law : " I, king Otho, do promise and swear 
to the lord John, Supreme Pontiff, by the Father, the Son, 
and the Hol} T Ghost, and by this wood of the life-giving 
cross, and by these relics of the saints, that if, God per- 

(1) TUronmo, year 871, no. 59. Cenxi. Monuments, diss. 6, no. 19. 

(2) C'k.nni. loc. cit., no. a I. Mabillon, Aets of the Benedictines, cent. iv. 

(3) Annals of TUthj. years 1433. 1493, 1519. 

(1) Ancient Roman Lituryu, vol. i., dissert, on Lituryieal Matter*, c. 6. 

(5) Muratori, Uiid., vol. ii. 

(6) Decree, p. i., dist. 5-3, c. 33, TWi Domino. 
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mitting, I arrive at Rome, I shall with all my power exalt 
the Holy Koman Church, and thee its ruler ; and I shall 
never injure, by my will, consent, advice, or persuasion, thy 
life, or members, or position ; and I shall not make in Eome, 
in anything regarding thee or the Romans, any decree or 
law without thy counsel ; and I shall restore to thee what- 
ever part of the territory of St. Peter comes into our power : 
and whomever I shall place over the kingdom of Italy, I 
shall cause to swear that he will be thy ally in defending 
the territory of St. Peter, with all his might. So help me, 
etc." (1). The terms of this oath, says Gosselin, may have 
varied with time, but it was certainly taken by the emperors 
at their coronation, during the whole course of the Middle 
Ages. Having now shown that, contrary to the assertions 
of Sismondi, Michaud, Voigt, Guizot, and certain other 
modern authors, Gregory VII. was not the first Pontiff to 
regard the empire as a dependency of the Holy See, we 
proceed to defend the legitimacy of the deposing power, as 
exercised by the Popes of the Middle Ages. 

We shall not consider the question of the Pontiff's divine 
right in the premises, whether that right be regarded as 
direct or indirect. It is not within our province, as his- 
torians, to do more than indicate that such a right has been 
defentled by certain grave theologians, if not by the whole 
power of the schools. But we do contend that, when the 
Popes of the Middle Ages deposed sovereigns, they acted 
in accordance with the constitutional law of the day. (2) If 

(1) Baronio, year 9G0, no. 5. 

(2) With regard to the meaning of what is called constitutional or public law, see Suarez, 
Of Laws. In the Preface to his Public Law, John Domat, whom Cautu styles, "by ex- 
cellence, a philosophical jurisconsult," .«ays : " With regard to that part of tlie order of 
society which refers solely to persons united in one state under the same government, the 
matters arising from this order are of two kinds, which it is necessary to distinguish. The 
first consists of those which relate to the general order of the state ; such as those that re- 
late to government, (he power of the authorities, the obedience due to them, etc. The 
second consists of those which regard the relations between privateindividuals, their various 
obligations to each other, whether with or without a contract. The first kind of matters, 
having reference to the general order of a state, is the object of constitutional law ; and 
the second, which regards only what passes between private persons, is the object of that 
other class of laws, which, for that reason, is called private law. Of these two kinds of 

aw there are two sorts, admitted in practice by all the nations of the earth. One consists 
of those whicb belong to the natural law ; the other, of laws peculiar to each country ; 
such, for instance, as customs sanctioned bv long usage, and laws such as the reigning 
power may enact." In his Civil Law. prelim., tit. 1, sect. 1, nos. 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, the same 
author explains how these laws may be known : " Laws or rules are of two kinds ; one be- 
longs to the natural, and the other to positive, otherwise called human or conventional law, 
because enacted by men. Human laws are of two sorts ; the first, such as from their very 
institution were written and promulgated by competent authority, as, for instance, the 
ordinances of the kings of France ; and the other, those whose origin cannot be traced, but 
which are found sanctioned by the universal approbation and immemorial usage of the 
people. These latter rules, or laws, are called customs. Customs derive their obligatory 
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the public law of tho time authorized the deposing power 
of the Popes, th.it power was legitimate. Now it is certain 
that, during the Middle Ages, it was stipulated in the 
election of all sovereigns, by the constitution of their states, 
that an heretical prince, or one who rebelled against the 
Church, incurred deposition. In proving that such was the 
public law of the time, we will not insist, with de Maistre, 
that the existence of this law is sufficiently shown by the 
fact of the universal belief of the day (1) ; we shall furnish 
direct proofs, founded on the constitutional law of Spain, 
of England, of Sicily, of France, and above all, of the Holy 
Roman empire. Firstly, then, in regard to Spain, the 
reader of Mariana, Ferreras, and Valiente will find that, 
as far back as the seventh century, the general assemblies 
of the nation insisted upon the Catholicism of the monarch. 
In the Sixth Council of Toledo (C38), it was decreed *hat 
" hereafter, no king shall mount the throne until he has 
sworn, among other conditions, not to tolerate heretics in 
his states." The Jesuit Charenton, in his notes on Mari- 
ana, says that " it is not surprising that the Councils 
imposed new laws and conditions on the Gothic kings. All 
the grandees of the kingdom assisted at these Councils, for 
they were a kind of States-General. The bishop, it is true, 
had the exclusive management of ecclesiastical matters, 
but in civil affairs the barons, as well as the prelates, had 
a voice." Valiente tells us that the obligation of main- 
taining religious unity in Spain remained in force for all 
Spanish monarchs, and they were obliged to accept it at 
their coronation until the fifteenth century ; and then it 
was no longer expressly mentioned, because it was no longer 
necessary for thoroughly Catholic Spain (1). 

force from the people who have received them, whereas, In republics, the authority Is 
vested in the people. But in monarchical states customs are not established, and cannot 
acquire the force of law, unless with the assent of the sovereign. Thus, in France, the 
kings have fixed and drawn up in writing, and confirmed as laws, all the customs, preserv- 
ing for each province the laws which it had alreadv possessed, either from the ancient 
consent of the people who Instituted them, or of the princes who governed them." Iu sect. 
2. no. 19, ihul., Domat concludes from the above principles, that "if the difficulties arising in 
the interpretation of a law or custom are found explained by an ancient usage, which tlxes 
Its sense, and which is confirmed by an uninterrupted succession of uniform decisions, we 
must adhere to the sense as decided bv custom, which is the best interpreter of laws." 

O) Generally speaking, says Gosselin, the sole fact of .the universal belief will establish 
the existence of the law (Grotics, Law of ll'ar, B. 11., c. 4. Pufkkxdork, Law of 
Nature and Nations, B. iv., c. 12, 8 8; B. vtl.. c. 7, § 4 ; c. 8. § 9.), "but when there is ques- 
tion of proving a point of constitutional law iu favor of the Holy See, it Is uot enough, in 

the opinion of the enemies of the Church, to appeal to prescription we must prove, 

besides, that the Church had from the beginning, possessed this power legitimately." 

(\)-l'ublxc Law of Spain, vol. ii., c. 7, no. 18. 
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Secondly, as regards England, the Laws of St. Edward, 
which were solemnly confirmed b} T the Conqueror in 1069 : 
declare, in art. XIV., that " the king, as he holds here be- 
low the place of the Supreme King, is appointed to rule an 
earthly kingdom and the Lord's people, and above all. to 
venerate His Church, to defend her from those who would 
injure her, to expel from her all evil-doers, and to utterly 
destroy them. Unless he does these things, the name, of 
king shall not cling to him ; yea, as Pope John declares, he 
shall lose the name of king." (1). And then, after mentioning 
the duties of a king, the same article says : " The king, in 
his own person, placing his hand on the holy Gospels, and 
on the sacred relics, shall, in the presence of the priests and 
of his kingdom, swear to observe all those things before 
he is crowned by the archbishops and bishops " In the 
sixteenth century, the English Catholics confidently cited, 
against Elizabeth's claim to the throne, the ancient laws of 
England, which expressly excluded a heretic from the 
throne. (2). Elizabeth herself, though she affected to ridi- 
cule the Pope's sentence against her pretensions, tried every 
means to procure its revocation, and even sought the em- 
peror Maximilian's intercession. Pope Pius V. asked the 
emperor, in return, "whether Elizabeth, deemed the sen- 
tence valid or invalid. If valid, why did she not seek a 
reconciliation with the Holy See ? If invalid, why did she 
wish it to be' revoked ? " (3). Thirdly, in regard to the Two 
Sicilies, there : can -be*' no question, for from the time of 
Charlemagne, the Holy See was suzerain of nearly all the 
peninsular -part of this kingdom (4) ; Adrian I. having 
received, in 773, from' Charlemagne, the sovereignty of the 
duchy of BeneventO, whicli' then included all of the penin- 
sular domain, excepting the duchy of Naples and Gaeta. 
During the Pontificate of John VIII. (872-882), whether- 

(1) Wilkins Aright-Saxon Lair's, London, 1731. It is well here to observe that, accord- 
ing to the best critics, these laws were, properly speaking, not St. Edward's own, but a com- 
pilation, with amendments, of old Saxon litws, reaching back to the year 602, iu the reign 
of Ethelbert of Kent ,,, , . . . ' ' ,. . ,, ,, ,.,„'' 

<>2) See allen A True, Sincere, and Mntlest Answer of Catlwbcs to the KnaUxh Perse-. 
rutnrTl58A c 4 5 and the same cardinal's Admonition to the ftnhility ami People of 
England ami Ireland, Antwerp, 158*. Also, Dolkman, Conference on the Next Sue- 
version to the Crown of England. 1503, V- 2, <*■■ *■ 

r^i Ti\TARn Hi^tarii of Ewiland, vol vi., c I. 

(4 Borgia ' Hiotnni of the Temporal Dominion of the Apostolic See in the 2V« 
Ste/Bes, Second Edit., Rome. 17S9, Dissert. Prelim., no. IS. 
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as the anti-Papal historian, Giannone, admits (1), by effect 
of another donation of Charlemagne, or by the voluntary 
submission of the people, Gneta also became a fief of the 
Holy See. Under St. Leo IX. (1049-1054), the Holy See 
received from the emperor Henry III. a, cession of the high 
dominion which the successors of Charlemagne had re- 
tained, subject to the Pontiff's rights, over these and the 
other Neapolitan territories ; and we find the same Pope 
investing count Humfred with the sovereignty of the island 
of Sicily. From this period, down to our own day, the 
kings of Naples and of Sicily (or of the Two Sicilies) 
whether they were Normans, Suabians, Angevines, Ara- 
gonese, Austrians, Bourbons, have always solemnly recog- 
nized the suzerainty of the Holy See. (2). The following 
oath of fealty, taken by Robert Guiscard to Pope Nicholas 
II., in 1059, will sufficiently show the relations subsisting 
between the Roman Pontiffs and this kingdom. " I, Robert, 
b}* the grace of God and of St. Peter, duke of the Puglia 
and of Calabria, and by the same protection, duke-elect of 
Sicily, will henceforth be faithful to the Holy Roman 
Church, and to thee, my liege Lord, Nicholas. I shall take 
no part in any act or scheme against thy life, limbs, or lib- 
erty ; nor shall I knowingly disclose, to thine, injury, the 
plans which thou mayest entrust to me, and which thou for- 
biddest me to reveal. In all places, and with all my power, 
I shall aid the Holy Roman Church against all men, to hold 
and to preserve' the property and domain of St. Peter ; I 
shall assist thee to preserve in security and honor the 
Roman Popedom, the land, and the principality of St. 
Peter ; I shall not try to invade, to acquire, or to seize, 
without certain license from thee or from thy successors in 
the dignity of St. Peter, any possessions other than those 
which thou or thy successors may grant to me. I shall try, 
in good faith, to pay annually to the Roman Church the 
tribute fixed for the lands of St. Peter which I hold or may 
hold. I shall place in thy power all the churches in my 

dominions, together with their possessions ; and I shall de- 
no Civil History of the kingdom of Xaplcs, Naples. 1724, R. vf., c. 1. 
(2) For dates of this solemn recognition, and payment of tribute, see the ciled work of 

Rorgia, p. zvi. When Rorgia wrote (178'.),, this mark of vassalage had been exhibited to 

the Roman Pontiffs fifty-one times. 
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fend them in their fidelity to the Holy Koman Church. 
Shouldst thou die, or any of thy successors die, before me, 
I shall help toAvard the election and installation of a suc- 
cessor worthy of St. Peter, according as I shall be advised 
by the best cardinals, and by the Eoman clergy and people. 
All the above things I shall observe to thee and to the 
Holy Koman Church, and I shall observe this fidelity to thy 
successors in the dignity of St. Peter, who'may confirm to 
!ne the investitures thou hast granted to me. So help me, 
etc." (1). 

Fourthly, in regard to France, as far back as the sixth 
century, we find French kings subjecting themselves to be 
deposed, in certain cases, by the authority of the Pope. 
At the request of queen Brunehikla, St. Gregory the Great, 
when granting certain privileges to the monasteries and 
hospital of Autun, decreed that " if any person, king, 
bishop, judge, or any secular whosoever, knowing this our 
constitution, shall try to violate it, he forfeits the dignity 
of his power and honor." (2). But whatever may have been 
the custom of France under her first race of kings, it is 
certain that under the Carlovingians the king was amenable 
to a national Council, an assembly which was at once 
ecclesiastical and political— a kind of States-General. (3). 
When Lothaire had been deposed, in 842, by the Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, the bishops declared that his brothers 
could not take possession of his states unless they promised 
to rule according to the law of God ; and when the princes 
so promised, the president said : " Then, by the divine 
authority, we advise, exhort, and command, that you receive 
the kingdom, and rule it according to the will of God." (4). 
Charles the Bald, having been deposed by the Council of 
Attigny, in 857, presented a petition to the Council of 
Savonieres, in 859, in which he thus admitted the compe- 
tency of the ecclesiastical tribunal : " By no one could I 
be cast down from the height of royal power, without at 
least the consideration and judgment of the bishops, by 

(1) Baronio, years 1059, no- 70. (2) Epistles, B. xiii., ep. 8, 9, 10. 

(3) Thomassin, Old and New Discipline of the Church, vol. li., B. iii.. c. 44—57. 
Bernard, Origin and Progress of French Legislation, B. v., c. 3. 

(41 Nitiiard, Dissensions of the Sons of Louis the Compliant, B. lv.. In Labhe, vol. 7. 
Daniki,, History of France, vol. 2. Flkury, vol. x., B. xlvili., no. 11 ; B. xlix., no. 46. 
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whose ministry I was consecrated king, and who are called 
thrones of God, in whom God sits, and through whom He 
pronounces His judgments." (1). 

And now, fifthly, for the public law of the empire. We 
have already seen, when treating of the revival of the 
empire under Charlemagne, that this prince owed his title 
to the Roman Pontiff, the representative and guardian of 
the Koinau people. (2). Again, b} T the nomination and cor- 
onation of Charlemagne, the Pope did not renounce his 
right in future elections, as is proved by the exercise of that 
right during the Carlovingian period, and by the transfer 
of the empire, at the will of the Pontiff (John XII.), from 
the Franks to the Germans. These facts woiild, of them- 
selves, demonstrate the special dependence of the empire 
on the Pontiff, but that dependence, and the emperor's 
liability, in certain cases, to deposition b}- the Pope, are 
clearly asserted in the ancient monuments of German law. 
In the Suabian Code, compiled in the thirteenth century, 
from the ancient laws and customs of the empire (3), ws 
read : " The Church sword is given to the Pope, that he 
may pronounce judgment at the proper times, seated on a 
white horse (then a sign of pre-eminence). The emperor 
must hold the stirrup, lest the saddle should shift. (4). 
Thus it is indicated that whoever resists the Pope, and 
who is not induced to obey by an ecclesiastical judgment, 
is to be compelled by the emperor and other lay princes 
and judges, by proscription." (5). Concerning the election 
of an emperor we read : "The election of the king belongs 

by right to the Germans when he is consecrated, and 

crowned, and placed on the throne at Aix-la-Chapelle, with 
the consent of the electors, then he receives the power and 

(1) Daxiel, ibid. Bossuet, Defence, B. ii., c- 43. 

(2) It is worthy of remark that, in modern times, when the emperors were no longer 
crowned at Rome, the Popes did not style them emperors, hut emperors-elect. See two 
Briefs of Pius VI. to Leopold II. and Francis II. in Briefs o/ Pius V7„ Paris, 1798, p. 557, 
561. GOSSELIN, p. 2, c. 3, 8 2. 

(3) So says the title : " Here begins the Book of Imperial Provincial Law, established and 
ordained by the Roman emperors and electors, containing all the common articles of law- 
whatever Is to be done or omitted. ... for the sake of general peace, established by the 
Holy Em pre, and seriously confirmed in ancient times." Preamble to the German or 
Suabian Law, in Senckenberg's liorlu of German Law, vol. 11. For the opinion of eminent 
jurists as to the high authority of this Code, see Senckenberg, in Preamble, § 20, and 
Eichorn, in his History of the German Empire and Laws, vol. ii. 

(4) This custom was certainly older than the ninth century, for it Is mentioned in copies 
of the Sacramentary of St- Gregory in use at that time. See Muratori's Ancient Rum. 
Lit., vol. ii. 

/.V Preamble, 21-24. 
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name of king; but when the Pope has consecrated and 
crowned him, then be has the full power of the empire, and 

the name of emperor Deformed, leprous, excoinmu 

nicated, proscribed, or heretical persons cannot be chosen 
by the princes ; but if they should choose such a persou, the 
other princes have a right to reject him, in the place where 
the imperial court assembles." (1). As to the excommunica- 
tion of an emperor, it is decreed that '• Only the Pope can 
put the emperor under the ban ; but he should do this only 
for three causes : firstly, if the emperor doubts as to ortho- 
doxy of faith ; secondly, if he leaves his wife ; thirdly, if 
he injures churches." (2). Concerning heretical princes, it 
is established that " any lay prince who does not punish 
heretics, and who defends and protects them, shall be ex- 
communicated by ecclesiastical judgment; and if, within a 
year, he does not amend, the bishop who excommunicated 
him shall denounce his crime to the Pope, and shall state, 
at the same time, for how long a period he has, because of 
that crime, persevered in the state, of excommunication. 
This having been done, the Pope should deprive him of his 
princely office, and of all his honors. Such shall be the 
judgment, in the cases of magnates, as well as in those of 
the lowly ; for we read that Pope Innocent deposed the 
emperor Otho (IV.j from his throne, for other crimes. 
This the Popes do, of right, for God said to Jeremiah : ' I 
have appoiuted thee judge over every man and every king- 
dom.' " (3). 

It is evident, therefore, that, whether or not the deposing 
power be of divine right, the Pontiffs of the Middle Ages 
were guilty of no usurpation, and of no presumption, when 
they exercised it. As to the practical results of this exercise, 
if the reader will refer to the valuable work of Gosselin (4), 
he will be convinced, firstly, that the Popes were always 

(1) C 18, nos. 1, 2, 3 ; c. 22., nos. 8, 9. 

(2 1 C 29 

3) C ' 351 Gosselin properly infers from those provisions of the ancient German law that 
" it clearly follows that the Papal sentence of deposition deprived an emperor, not only of 
the imperial title, but of his rank and of his honors, and consequently, of the title and 
rights of kinir of Germany .... these provisions will, doubtless, surprise many readers, 
an, it is to be regretted that the majority of modern writes who have treated of the history 
of this period were ignorant of this ancient jurisprudence, which throws so much light 
on the history of the lamentable conflicts which so long divided the priesthood and thJ 
emi>ire. v Loc. cit , p. ii-, c. 3, § 3 

(i) P. ii., c 4. 
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moderate in the use of their power ; secondly, that monar- 
chical sycophants have falsely accused the Holy See of 
degrading, by their treatment of sovereigns, the royal au- 
thority in the eyes of the people ; thirdly, that the blame 
for the wars caused by the collision of the spiritual and 
temporal power is to be assigned, not to the Pontiffs, but to 
rebellious and tyrannical, and sometimes heretical, kings. 
As to the real advantages accruing to society from the ex- 
ercise of the deposing power, namely, the preservation of 
religion, morality, and public tranquillity, they are admitted 
by many Protestant, and even infidel, anthors of eminence, 
who have been curious enough, and brave enough, to study 
the matter. Coquerel, (Athanase) than whom modern 
French Protestantism has produced no more brilliant light, 
admits that " the Papal power, by disposing of crowns, pre- 
vented the atrocities of despotism; hence, in those dark 
ages, we see no instance of a tyrant like Domitian : a Tib- 
erius conld not exist ; Eome would have crushed him. 
Great despotisms develop when kings believe that there is 
no power above them ; then it is that the intoxication of 
unlimited power engenders the most atrocious enormities." 
(1). Ancillon (John), one of the best of Protestant histo- 
rians, confesses that " during the Middle Ages, when there 
was no social order, the Papacy alone perhaps saved Europe 
from utter barbarism. It created bonds of connection be- 
tween the most distant nations ; it was a common centre, a 
rallying point for isolated states. It was a supreme tribu- 
nal, established in the midst of universal anarchy, and its 
decrees were sometimes as respectable as they were re- 
spected. It prevented and arrested the despotism of the 
emperors, and diminished the inconveniences of the feudal 
system." (2). Even Voltaire is compelled to acknowledge 
that '' The interests of the human race required some check 
on sovereigns, and some protection for the life of the sub- 
ject : this religious check could, by universal consent, be 
placed in the hands of the Pope. This chief Pontiff, by 
never meddling in temporal quarrels except to appease them, 

(1) Ew// nn the Hixhirfi of Christianity, p. 75. 

(2) Taltleau of the Revolutions of the, I'olitical Stjirtem of Kitroiie after the V>th Cen- 
tura, Berlin, 1S03. vol. i., hifrod., p. Wi, 157. 
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by admonishing kings and nations of their duties, by re- 
proving crimes, by inflicting excommunications on great 
offences only, would have been regarded as the image of 
God on earth." (1). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Heresy of Berengarius. 

Berengarius was born at Tours, toward the close of the 
tenth century. His education was received in the schools 
of Chartres, and his principal master was the holy and 
learned Fulbert. (2). Adelmann, who was one of his com- 
panions, informs us that, while yet a youth, Berengarius 
manifested a petulant spirit and a craving for novelties, 
which frequently impelled Fulbert to warn him not to de- 
sert the beaten path, namely, the Apostolic faith and the 
teachings of the Fathers. (3). According to William of Mal- 
mesbury (4) and Henry Knighton (5), St. Fulbert, when on 
his death-bed, prophesied that Berengarius would destroy 
many souls, and ordered him to be expelled from the schools 
of Chartres. On the death of Fulbert, the future heresiarch 
returned to Tours, became rector of the academy of St. 
Martin, and soon acquired a great reputation as a profes- 
sor. Certain manuscripts of the abbey of Lorris, Polydore 
Virgil, and other writers, accuse Berengarius of having 
been addicted to necromancy, but Alexandre observes that 
none of his contemporaries make such a charge. Before 
the year 1047 he was received into the diocese of Angers, 
and was soon made archdeacon and treasurer. In 1047 he 
began to propagate his errors on the Holy Eucharist, and 
many others. He condemned infant baptism, and asserted 
that promiscuous intercourse between the sexes was licit. 
Guitmund of Aversa, a contemporary, thus describes his 

(1) Essay on General History, vol. ii., c- 60. 

(2) Gerson asserts that Berengarius was a disciple of Aboard, but he evidently con- 
founds the Sacramentarian with the Berengarius of Poitiers, who wrote an Apology for 
that great unfortunate. Abe"lard survived the heresiarch many years. 

(3) Epistle to Berengarius. 

(4) English Kings, B- iii. 

(5) English Affairs down to 1395, B. i., c. 13. 
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error regarding the Real Presence : " He denied that the 
Eucharist is truly and substantially the Body and Blood 
of the Lord ; and asserted that it is such only in name, in- 
asmuch as it is a sign and significative figure of the Lord's 
Body and Blood." From the Formula of Faith which Ber- 
engarius subscribed in the Roman Synod of 1079, we find 
that he had denied " that the bread and wine are substan- 
tially converted, by the mj'stery of holy prayer and the 
words of our Redeemer, into the true and very Flesh and 
Blood of Christ." Hugh, bishop of Langres, writing to 
Berengarius, says : " You assert that the Body of Christ 
is in this Sacrament in such manner that the nature and 
essence of the bread and wine are not changed." Some 
have attributed to Berengarius the theory that in the 
Eucharist there are both the substance of the Sacred Body 
and Blood, and the substance of bread and wine ; that 
Christ's Body and Blood are hidden in the bread and wine. 
Certain of his followers taught this doctrine ; not so Beren- 
garius. Guitmund writes : "All those who err in this 
matter do not follow the same path of error. All the 
Berengarians agree that the bread and wine are not essen- 
tially changed ; but some assert that there is nothing 
whatever of Christ's Body and Blood, that the Sacrament 
is only a type and a figure ; others, yielding somewhat to 
the teaching of the Church, without abandoning their 
error, say that the Body and Blood of Christ are, in effect, 
contained in the Sacrament, but hidden in a kind of impana- 
tion, for our reception. These latter pretend that their 
theory is the more subtle opinion of Berengarius himself. 
Others, again, hold that the bread and wine are partly 
changed. Some believe that they are entirely changed, but 
that, if an unworthy communicant presents himself, the 
Body and Blood of Christ resume the nature of bread and 
wine." (1). 

Berengarius soon abandoned his errors on infant-baptism 
and the advisability of fornication (2), and bent all his 
energies to disseminate that on the Eucharist. Some have 
thought (3) that Berengarius imbibed his heresy from the 

il) U,;,iinst Ilrrengarhix B i. (2) Ibid. 

',3j P.AP1K1CS, Bishops of Ute City, B. iv. 
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work of the Jew, Joseph Albo, entitled Foundations of the 
3Iosaic Law, but Alexandre observes that Albo wrote in 
1425, nearly four hundred years after Berengarius, and 
that it is more likely that Scotus Erigena, to whose works 
the heresiarch was much addicted, is responsible for Sac- 
ramentarianism. Berengarius tried hard to gain the ad- 
herence of Lanfranc, then a simple monk, but of great 
reputation for learning ; but he labored in vain, and the 
great Lanfranc was probably the most energetic of all the 
defenders of the ancient doctrine. Among the Avriters 
whom God raised up to combat Sacramentarianism during 
the life-time of its author, we may mention, besides Lan- 
franc, the heresiarch's fellow-student, Adelmann, bishop 
of Brescia : Hugh, bishop of Langres ; Guitmund, bishop 
of Aversa ; Durand, abbot of Troars ; while after his death 
the cause of truth was admirably defended by Alger, a monk 
of Cluuy. (1). It is an immortal glory of the Benedictine 
order, observes Alexandre, that it gave to the Church these 
four defenders of the Eucharistic doctrine. Although there 
are some minor errors (2) in the work of Alger, Erasmus 
thought it worth all the polemical treatises which appeared 
on the same subject in the sixteenth century. Berengarius 
admitted that he could not answer its arguments. 

Mosheim (3), with his usual proclivity to adulation of all 
heretics, asserts that Berengarius was renowned for his 
learning and for personal sanctity. His holiness could not 
have been great, as he thrice perjured himself. As for his 
learning, it is not manifested by any of his writings, and 
Guitmund tells us that " he could not attain the secrets of 
the deeper philosophy; he was not sufficiently acute." 
He acquired a reputation in France, because at that period 
" the liberal arts had become, in France, nearly obsolete." 
(4). Mosheim also contends that, before the time of Beren- 



(1) Roil ii and Blood of the Lord. 

(2) \lfier agrees with Guitmund that the Sacramental species cannot be corrupted : that 
such corruptiou is only apparent, God so permitting, in order to punish the ueglert of the 
priest or t<- try our faith ; that the Body of the Lord is taken up to heaven when corruption 
seems to attack the species. He also attributes the error of the StercoraiiM* to the 
Greeks, while they were inrocent of it. He asserts that Christ prescribed that the Eucha- 
rist .should he consecrated in unleavened bread, which is not true- 

<"•) Cent. 11, p. S>. c 3, S 13. 

(4) Rudy and BUiod of (lie Lord, B. i. 
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garius, the Church had not. decided anything as to the 
manner ::n which Our Lord is present in the Eucharist ; that 
each person believed as he thought proper. We have 
already shown, in oar chapter on the Eucharistic doctrine 
in the tenth century, the absurdity of this assertion. 
Mosheim insinuates that Pope St. Gregory VII. sympa- 
thized with the heresy of the Sacrarnentarians. The reader 
will judge of the truth of this charge when he observes the 
conduct of Gregory in the Synods held to condemn that 
heresy. The first Council called in this matter was held at 
Rome, in 1050, under the presidency of Pope Leo IX. It 
was occasioned by the letter written to Lanfranc by the 
heresiarch, reproving him for condemning Scotus Erigena, 
and giving a summary of his own views. Some had accused 
Lanfranc of sympathy with these views, and the holy Bene- 
dictine wished to clear himself of the aspersion. In this 
Synod the epistle of Berengarius was read and condemned; 
he was excommunicated, and Lanfranc was vindicated. 
The Pontiff then ordered another, and fuller Synod, to meet 
at Vercelli. This body was convened in September of the 
same year, 1050, and the same Pontiff, Leo IX., presided 
over it. There appeared two clerics as representatives of 
Berengarius. His heres} r was again condemned, as well as 
the book (supposed to be) b}' Scotus Erigena, on the Eu- 
charist, which the heresiarch had alleged in justification of 
his own error. As Berengarius proved contumacious, a 
Synod of French bishops met at Paris, in the month of 
November, 1050, and, in the presence of king Henry I., the 
decree of Vercelli was solemnl}' received. After this Synod 
of Paris the heresiarch wrote to the abbot Richard, asking 
that' prelate to obtain for him from the king some compen- 
sation for the injury done to him by the bishops, and saying 
that he was ready, at any time, to prove to the satisfaction 
of his majesty that Scotus and himself had been unjustly 
condemned. " The king should remember," he said, " that 
Scotus had written his book by command of, and at the 

expense of, the great Charles (the Bald) that hence 

the king ought to vindicate him against the calumnies of 
men now living, unless he (Henry) wished to show himself 
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an unworthy successor of that magnificent monarch." In 
the year 1055, Pope Victor II. again condemned Berengarius 
in a Synod held at Florence ; and in the same year, a Council 
was held at Tours for the same purpose, presided over by 
the subdeacon Hildebrand, then Pontifical legate in France. 
In this latter assembly Berengarius made and signed an 
abjuration of his heresy, and solemnly swore never to teach 
it again. This having been done, he was benignly received 
by Hildebrand. The conversion of the heresiarch was 
short-lived, and in 1059 Pope Nicholas II. held a Synod at 
Rome, composed of 113 bishops; and here Lanfranc so 
pressed Berengarius with argument, that he again abjured 
his doctrine, and threw his own and the book of Scotus into 
the names. He also read and signed the following Profes- 
sion of Faith ' " I, Berengarius, an unworthy deacon of the 
church of St. Maurice, at Angers, knowing the True, Catho- 
lic, and Apostolic Faith do anathematize every heresy, 
especially the one by which hitherto I have been disgraced, 
and which seeks to show that the bread and wine placed 
upon the altar are, after the consecration, onl} r a sign, and 
not the true Bo.ly and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that they cannot, in the Sacrament, be sensibly handled 
by the hands of the priest, or be broken or crushed hy the 
teeth of the faithful. And I agree with the Holy Horn an 
and Apostolic See, and with tongue and heart I declare 
that I hold, in regard to the Sacrament of the Lord's table, 
that faith which the venerable lord Pope Nicholas and this 
holy S} r nod, by Evangelical and Apostolic authority, has 
given me to hold ; that is, that the bread and wine placed 
upon the altar are, after the consecration, not only a sign, 
but also the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and that not ontyin the sign, but in truth, they are handled 
by the hands of the priest, and broken, and crushed by the 
teeth of the faithful ; this I swear by the Holy and Con- 
substantial Trinity and by these Holy Gospels of Christ. 
And I pronounce worthy of eternal anathema those who 
contradict this faith ; them, and their teachings, and their 
followers. If ever again I presume to think or preach any- 
thing against the above, I shall be subject to the severity 
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of the Canons. Having read and re-read the above, I 
willingly subscribe to it." (1). 

After this Synod. Berengarius returned to France, and 
upon the death of king Henry I. he took advantage of the 
minority of Philip I. and reasserted his heresy, issuing a 
book against the last Rmnan Council and violently attack- 
ing cardinal Humbert, the author of the Profession he had 
signed. Against this book Lanfrauc wrote his famous 
treatise on the Body and Blood of the Lord. About this 
time Berengarius began to use a terminology very much in 
vogue with modern heretics. He styled Pope St. Leo 
IX., by whom he was first condemned, not a Pontiff, but 
a Pompifex and a Pulpifex ; he called the Roman Church 
" the Church of the malignant," and said that she held, not 
the Apostolic Chair, but the " Chair of Satan." In 1063, a 
Synod held at St. Ouen, in the presence of William of 
Normandy, and in 1075, another, at Poitiers, condemned 
Berengarius ; but he persisted in his obstinacy. In 1078 
Pope Gregory VII. summoned the heresiarch to appear 
again before a Roman Synod. He begged a year's delay, and 
in the meantime sent a Profession of Faith, which did not sat- 
isfy the Pontiff. In 1079 he appeared before another Synod, 
over which Pope Gregory presided in person. The Aets of 
this assembl}' tell us that " Berengarius, the teacher of this 
error, frequently avowed his crime to the Council, and hav- 
ing begged pardon, merited it of the Apostolic clemency." 
Ho then made the following Profession : "I, Berengarius, 
believe in my heart, and avow with my tongue, that the 
bread and wine placed upon the altar are converted sub- 
stantially, by the mystery of the holy prayer and by the 

(1) Fn regard to the meaning of the words "not only in the sign, but in truth, it is handled 
liy the hands of the priest, and broken, etc." Catholic doctors differ. .Some hold that these 
acts are exercised only on the Sacramental species : others contend that they affect the 
Kody of Christ. The former hold that the species or accidents remain, after the consecra- 
tion, and that these are broken, etc. Among the assertors of this theory was Abelard, and 
because of it, lie was styled by some " another Berengarius." Abelard says : " This break- 
ape may well be said to take place, not in the substance of the Body but in the form of the 
Sacramental bread ; then the. breakage or partition would be Iruc, though not in the sub- 
stance, but in the Sacrament, that is, in the species Truly indeed, but only in the 

Sacrament." Walter, abbot of St. Victor's at Paris, accused Aboard of hereby " subtracting 
from the truth ; saying that all these are done, not in the substance but in the visible 
s|iecies, and In the form of the bread." Rut this is unjust to Abelard, remarks Alexandre. 
Abelard contended against Berengarius that the Eucharist is the true Hody of Christ, that 
the bread is changed into the sub-stance of the Lords Bodv: but that breaking, etc., Is exer- 
cised, not in the Body, but in the '" Sacrament." (sign' or species. And certainly, for more 
than seven hundred years the Church has sung the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, " there 1h 
no partition of the substance : the fracture is only of the sign." 
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words of our Redeemer, into the true, real, and vivifying 
Flesh and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that, after 
the consecration, they are the true Body of Christ which 
was born of the Virgin, which hung from the cross for the 
salvation of the world, and which sits at the right hand of 
the Father, and the true Blood of Christ which flowed from 
His side ; not only in sign and virtue of a Sacrament, but 
in property of nature and in truth of substance, as it is 
stated in this Brief, which I have read and you understand. 
Thus I believe, and never again will I contradict this Faith. 
So help me God, and these Holy Gospels of God ! " Ber- 
thold of Constance, a contemporary, informs us that Pope 
Gregory then commanded Berengarius, by the authority of 
God Almighty, and of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
never again to dispute with any person, or to teach any per- 
son anything regarding the Real Presence, unless indeed it 
were to convert to the truth those whom he had perverted. 
In spite of this third recantation, it would seem that Be- 
rengarius again relapsed. But there is good reason for 
believing that he died in the orthodox faith. The ancient 
MSS. of Lorris record that, "Leaving Rome, Berengarius 
came to Tours, and in the Island of St. Cosmas renounced 
the pomps of the world, combating for the Lord nearly 
twenty-eight years. (1). And Clare of Fleury says : " The 
master Berengarius of Tonrs, an admirable philosopher, 
was a lover of the poor. He composed the prayer 'Jesus 
Christ, Just Judge,' and finished his life a faithful and true 
Catholic." (2). Finally, William of Malmesbury writes: 
" Although Berengarius stained his hot early youth with 
the defence of certain heresies, in his more austere age he 
so repented as to be regarded by some as a saint." (3). 
Mosheim cprite naturally dislikes the idea of any return, on 
the part of a heretic, to the bosom of mother Church ; 
hence he ridicules the above and other testimonies, which 
show that, after all his vacillations, the most distinguished 
of Sacramentarians died in the communion of Rome. But 
when this author himself admits, nay insists, that Berenga- 

<1) The number 28 is evidently an error, for Berensrarius died in 1088. 

(2) Clare wrote his Chronicle in the beginning of the twelfth century. 

(3) Cook iii. 
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rius was regarded, after death, as a saint, how does he ac- 
count for this opinion, if he believes this " saint" to have 
died in his old Sacramentariau belief? Mosheiin says 
that in his day the canons of Tours performed an annual 
service at the tomb of Berengarius ; and how could that be, 
it these canons were not persuaded that he died in friend- 
ship with the Holy See ? The German historian points to 
the fact that Berengarius begged pardon of God for the 
' perjury" he had committed at Borne in renouncing his 
theories. But this pardon was asked in the work written 
shortly after the death of king Henry I. (10G0), and during 
the twenty-eight years of life yet remaining to him Beren- 
garius may have repented of that expression. (1) 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

Abelard. 

In reference to the amatory phase of Abelard's life we 
shall say very little. It has been so frequently the theme 
of poets, that a general and crude notion of it is widely 
spread. Only the student, however, is aware that the " woes 
of Abelard and Heloise " are by no means the chief things 
for him to consider in the career of this extraordinary man. 
tn fact, if Abelard were celebrated only for the events of 
which Pope and others have sung, his career would find 
no place among the topics noticed by the ecclesiastical 
historian. But the errors which he taught from his pro- 
fessorial chair, and his peculiar relations with the great St. 
Bernard which thence ensued, are worthy of the student's 
attention. Bayle (2), Mosheim (3), and other Protestant 
authors, have shown great sympathy with Abelard ; not 
because this philosopher was a contumacious heretic, for we 
shall show that he was not such, but because thev would 
detract from the reputation of " the last of the fathers, " 

(1) Berber remarks that Mosheim seems to have taken all he says ataout Berengarius from 
Basnage (Ilixtnruof the Church. B. xxiv. c. 2.). We And in both " the same rellertions, 
and the whole is founded only on the assertions of this heresiarcb, convicted a hundred 
times of imposture and perfidy." 

cii Dictionary, art. ~\l»'lcird, Heloise, Bernard. 

<3> Cent, xii., p. 2. c. 3., 8 10. 
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St. Bernard, who was the ambitious professor's chief oppo- 
nent. Before entering upon a narration of Abelard's ab- 
errations and of the course of St. Bernard, we shall give a 
short sketch of our subject's life, for the popular version is 
in many respects inaccurate. 

Peter Abelard was born in 1079, at Palais, a village about 
eight miles east of Nantes, in Brittany. His father was a 
soldier, but fond of letters, and hence the young Abelard 
was made, not a knight, but a scholar. When a mere lad, 
he became a real peripatetic, going from place to place, and 
disputing, wherever he found an opportunity, on dialectics. 
Arriving, at length, in Paris, he attended the lectures of the 
celebrated William of Champeaux, archdeacon of Paris, and 
one of the first philosophers of his time. William was at 
first greatly pleased with his new auditor, but he was soon 
vexed on finding that most of his scholars deemed the young 
Abelard more worthy than himself to occupy the chair. 
Already, in fact, the young man gave unmistakable signs of 
those qualities which were to prove the bane of his life. 
Not only his conduct, as we gather from his contemporaries, 
but his own writings, show him to have been vain, pre- 
sumptuous, and jealous. He disputed, not so much for the 
sake of truth, as to enjoy the pleasure of conquering. 
Nothing pleased him so much as to weaken the reputation 
of other professors ; to entice away their scholars. He was 
a handsome man, possessed a charming voice, and was a 
poet as well as a philosopher. But his own works show 
that he owed his success much more to his seductive exter- 
nals, than to superior solidity of doctrine. He complains 
much, in his letters, of his many enemies and of their perse- 
cutions. Many cruel and unjust persecutors he certainly 
possessed, but it is too evident that many of these enemies 
were deliberately made such by himself, that he might 
defy and conquer them. Abelard was only twenty-two 
years of age when he opened a scholastic hall at Melun. 
His reputation became immense, aud as he succeeded in 
combating the views of his old master, William of Cham- 
peaux, on certain scholastic questions, the lecture-hall of 
that unfortunate professor was soon deserted for the one at 
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Melun. After a while, Abelard removed to Corbeu, but 
hearing that William had resigned his chair in Paris, and 
had become a regular canon, he went to Mi Si Gen- 
evieve, and there began to lecture. After a few years, he 
intermitted his lectures, and attended the theological course 
of Anselm of Laon (1), a famous professor of divinity- 
Here he undertook to lecture in opposition to his professor, 
but, his proceedings being interdicted, he returned to Paris, 
where he soon acquired great fame and much money. And 
here we must succinctly but accurately narrate the events 
which have excited so much sympathy for AbeTird. Up to 
hia thirty-fifth year he seems to have led an exemplary life. 
His auctions, like his ambitions, had been purely intellect- 
ual. But his inordinate pride needed a check, and it 
received a severe one. About the year 1114, Abelard made 
the acquaintance of the canon Fulbert, a beneficiary of the 
cathedral of Paris. Through the canon, he came to know 
the canon's niece, a beautiful young woman, and renowned 
throughout France for her learning. He soon fell a captive 
to the attractions of Heloise, and deliberately designed her 
seduction. Knowing that Fulbert was proud of his niece's 
mental acquirements, Abelard offered to reside in their 
house, and, besides paying his board, to act as tutor to 
Heloise. The offer was accepted, and Abelard himself tells 
us, in delicate and eloquent terms, of the result of his plot, 
namely, that Heloise became a too willing victim to his and 
her own passions. (2). In time, her condition compelled her 
to secretly leave her uncle's house, and to betake herself 
into Brittany, to the care of a sister of Abelard. There she 
gave birth to a son, who was named Astrolabius. "When 
Fulb°rt discovered the state of affairs, he naturally in- 
sisted that marriage should take place between the parties. 
Abelard, the reader must know, was free to marry, for, 
though a cleric, he was not in Holy Orders. He would 
have married Heloise from the beginning, but he was am- 

(1) This Anselm must not be confounded with the Anselm, namely, the saintly archbishop 
of Canterbury and one of the most learned men of the Middle Acres. This confusion is 
sometimes made. Thus, in Appleton's Condensed C)/cb>i><ulia, we are told that Abe'lard 
"studied divinity at Laon, under Anselm, whom he also eclipsed." As there were only two 
Anselmsof very great name at that period, viz.. the saints of Canterbury and of Lucca, this 
non-qualification of the name and the glorifying of Abelard with the term "eclipsed" 
would mislead the ordinary reader. 

(2) abelard, Letter to a friend, on the History of my Misfortunes. 
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bitious of ecclesiastical preferment, and his overweening 
vanity led him to aspire to any height. If the alleged Let- 
ters of Heloise are genuine, she herself encouraged him in 
this conduct, preferring " to be his mistress, rather than his 
wife," (1) if she could only see him idolized by the multi- 
tude. Be this as it may, Abelard now asked Heloise to 
marry him. Her answer shows that, learned though she 
was, passion had completely warped her 'mind, and that 
much of the sympathy extended to her has been misplaced. 
She told Abelard that even by marriage she would not 
pacify her uncle ; that it would be inglorious for Abelard 
to unite himself to one woman, when nature had made him 
for all ; that matrimony was full of vexations, and that 
Theophrastes and Cicero had both declared that no man 
could wed both a wife and philosophy ; " there was nothing 
in common between scholars and servant-women, between 
writing-materials and cradles, between books and distaffs, 
between pens and spindles ; " that, finally, Abelard was a 
cleric, and it was unfitting that he should many. In spite 
of these strange reasons, Abelard persisted, and at length 
Heloise yielded. Returning to Paris, she was married to 
Abelard, her uncle consenting that the union should be 
kept secret, for the sake of the professor's ambition. But 
the foolish Fulbert, proud of having the great philosopher 
for a nephew, soon began to boast of the marriage ; the 
servants of the house also began to talk. Then Heloise 
denied that she was married, great scandal ensued, and 
finally Abelard persuaded his wife to quiet things by re- 
tiring for a time to the convent of Argenteuil, where she 
had been educated. She might put on the nun's habit, he 
said, but she was by no means to take the veil. "When this 
came to the ears of Fulbert and his kindred, they imag- 
ined that Abelard had tired of Heloise, and had ridden 
himself of an encumbrance. Maddened at the fancied in- 
sult, and burning for revenge, they attacked the unfortu- 
nate professor, and barbarously mutilated him. (2;. Shortly 
after his recovery, the humiliated Abelard, moved, as he 

(1) Heloise, Epistle to Ahelard, v. 2. 

(2) For tliis outrage Fulbert was deprived of liis benefices, and the actual perpetrators 
are said to have been punished by the same mutilation they had inflicted. 
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himself testifies, more by shame than by devotion, took the 
monastic habit iu the famous Benedictine abbey of St. 
Denis. Helcise took the veil at Argenteuil, and although, 
in the letters which she is said to have afterwards sent to 
Abelard, there are some expressions that savor of levity 
and even of a criminal hankering after the past, she seems 
to have finally settled into a contented and holy religious. 
In the course of time she became prioress of the convent 
at Argenteuil, and when the community was forced by the 
monks of St. Denis, who wished its house for themselves, 
to abandon Argenteuil, she took her nuns to the oratory of 
the Paraclete, which Abelard and his pupils, as we shall 
see, had constructed with their own hands, and afterwards 
ceded to Heloise. While abbess of the Paraclete, Heloise 
was visited by St. Bernard. The blessed Peter Mauricius, 
abbot of Cluny, greatly esteemed her, and in one of his 
letters he congratulates her as " a woman truly and en- 
tirely philosophical, who had chosen the Gospel instead of 
logic, the Apostle instead of physics, and the cloister instead 
of the Academy." 

Had Abelard become a monk simply for love of quiet, 
although that would have been a merely human motive, 
and therefore unworthy, he might not have been totally 
disappointed. But having done so in pure disgust and in 
shame, without any supernatural impulse whatever.it is not 
surprising that for many years his life knew but little of 
peace. Again, he seems to have brought into the monnstery 
all the worldly spirit which had ever actuated him. His 
terrible experience had not lessened his pride of intellect, 
and when contradictions came, he knew not how to bear 
them. When Abelard first entered the monastery of St. 
Denis, his shame caused him to keep withdrawn from the 
gaze of the world, but his reputation was so great that 
many demands were made upon the abbot Adam, his su- 
perior to order him to resume his lectures. This order 
w r as soon given, and once more the multitudes of students 
hearkened to their idol's oracles. But in the } T ear 1121, 
the great master was accused of heresy before the Synod of 
Soissons ; a book he had written on The Trinity was con* 
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demned, because of errors on the omnipotence of God, and 
be was ordered to himself cast it to the flames. He was 
consigned to the custody of the abbot of St. Medard at 
Soissons ; but the Papal legate, Conon of Palestrina, re- 
leased him and sent him back to St. Denis. In a short 
time he became involved in trouble with the abbot Adam, 
owing to his agreement with Ven. Bede that the holy Are- 
opagite was not bishop of Athens, but of Corinth. This 
touched the monks of St. Denis upon a tender spot ; so 
furiously did they resent Abelard's theory, that they ex- 
cited against him the ire of king Louis VI., telling the mon- 
arch that the honor of their St. Denis was the honor of 
France, and it would have gone hard with the unfortunate 
master, had not Stephen, the royal steward, obtained for 
him the privilege of leaving his monastery. He sought the 
protection of Theobald, count of Troyes, and having ob- 
tained permission from his abbot, he constructed, in a 
beautiful solitude given him by some admirers, a little 
oratory of reeds, where he proposed to reside. His former 
pupils learning of this, they came from all quarters to 
dwell around him and listen to his lectures. They built 
huts for habitations, and lived as they best could. During 
the intervals between the master's discourses, they all 
labored at a larger oratory, which would contain the 
hundreds of scholars drawn thither by the magic of his elo- 
quence. When finished, it was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and as Abelard had here found much consolation 
amid his vexations, he called it the Paraclete. After a 
residence here of a few years, he was chosen abbot by the 
monks of St. Gildas de Ruys, in the diocese of Vannes, in 
Brittany. By this time Abelard had advanced much in 
piety, and was therefore very zealous in the enforcement of 
discipline. The consequence was that he soon became an 
object of hatred to some of his monks, and several times 
they attempted his life. After his condemnation, in 1140, 
by the Synod of Sens, of which we shall soon speak, Abe- 
lard appealed to the Pontiff, Innocent II., and in the 
meantime claimed the hospitality of the venerable Peter, 
abbot of Cluny. He was cheerfully received, and for two 
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years edified that strict community by the manifestation oi 
every monastic virtue. We shall have occasion hereafter 
to cite the letter which the venerable Peter of Cluny wrote 
to Pope Innocent II. in favor of Abelard, but we here give 
a portion of the letter in which the holy abbot informed the 
abbess Heloise of " the master's " truly holy death : " I do 
not recollect of ever having seen his equal in humility; 
Germanus would not appear to the accurate observer more 
abject, or AJartin poorer. When I compelled him to hold a 
superior position among our large number of brethren, he 
appeared to be the last of all. I was frequently thunder- 
struck when watching him in the processions, while he 
walked with the others, as is customary, before me. reflect- 
ing how so famous a man could so contemn himself. And 
while there are some religious who greatly desire that their 
dress should be sumptuous, he was very careless in such 
matters, and was quite content with simple garments, of 
any kind. He preserved the same system in his food, in 
his drink, and in every care of his body. And he con- 
demned, in himself and in others, both by word and in 
practice, not only superfluities, but everything that was 
not really necessary. His study was constant, his prayer 
frequent ; his silence never-failing, unless a conference of 
the brethren, or a sermon to them, compelled him to speak. 
He used to frequent the heavenly Sacraments, and as often 
as he was able, to offer to God the sacrifice of the Immac- 
ulate Lamb His mind, tongue, and actions were 

always occupied in divine things, or on philosophy, or on 

matters of erudition For recuperation, as he was 

troubled with an itch and other bodily evils, I sent him to 

Chalons, on account of its mildness of climate there, 

so far as his complaints would permit, he renewed his olden 
studies, and was ever at his books. As we read of the 
great Gregory, he allowed not a moment to pass unoccu- 
pied by prayer, or by reading, or by writing, or by dictation. 
The coming of the gospel visitor found him among these 
holy exercises, nor, like many, was he found asleep, but on 

the watch How devoutly, how holily, how like a 

Catholic, he made a confession of faith, and then of his 
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sins ; with whaG eager desire he received the Viaticum for 
his journey and the pledge of eternal life, the Body of our 
Lord the Redeemer ; how so^ndeutly he committed his 
body and soul to Him, for the present and forever, can be 
attested by all the religious of that monastery in which 
rest the body of the holy martyr Maicellus." With this 
truly consoling and edifying letter, the venerable abbot of 
Cluny sent to the abbess Heloise the mortal remains of 
Abelard, and she interred them in her convent cf the Para- 
clete. The letter of Peter of Cluny to Heloise is sufficient 
testimony to the repentance and holy end of Abelard, but 
the reader will not be uninterested with the following, the 
first of two epitaphs which the holy abbot sent to be en- 
graved on the tomb : " Abelard was the Socrates of .France, 
the Plato of the West, our Aristotle ; equal, if not superior, 
to all the logicians who have ever lived ; known as the prince 
of learning throughout the world ; of varied genius, subtle, 
and acute ; mastering all by strength of reason and by 
artistic diction. But he triumphed the most, when he be- 
came a professed monk of Cluny, and cultivated the true 
philosophy of Christ. Here he happily completed the days 
of a long life, leaving us the hope that he is now numbered 
among true philosophers." 

There is much sickening sentimentality abroad in con- 
nection with the names of Abelard and Heloise ; thousands, 
who know nothing of the theologian and philosopher, 
sympathize with the unfortunate lover. Even certain 
serious historians play the school-girl, and manifest symp- 
toms of hysteria when they touch on the " woes of Abelard 
and Heloise." Listen to the grave Henri Martin ; declaim- 
ing how Heloise offers to the world an example of real love, 
"of an entire surrender of one's self ;" insisting that the 
importance of Heloise " in the moral history of humanity" 
is not due to her extraordinary learning ; telling us how,, 
when buried in a nunnery, respected by the entire Church, 
she does not change "interiorly," does not undergo the 
mystic death of the cloister, never repents of her love, 
accepts not monastic asceticism, but, " eternally " protests 
in her heart, " which is so well formed for divine love;" 
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declaring that this Heloise, "■ inconsolable and unsubmit- 
ting," appears like "a great veiled figure " at the entrance 
of the " moral world ; " and finally flattering himself that 
" the just instinct of the French " has made of her "one of 
the national glories." because she is "the great saint of 
love." (IV Such ravings may suit the '• Druidic school," of 
which Henri Martin was the head, but they are not to be 
encouraged by a Christian. And whence this deluge of 
tears? Whether shed by Colardeau, Mercier, Saurin, Pope, 
or Martin, they are caused by the " immortal " Letters of 
Heloise — letters which the hist named author regards as 
"bearing the characteristics of no epoch," but as "above 
all time ; " as revealing " no accidental form of the soul." 
but its very " eternal depth." And yet, remarks a modern 
critic (2), it would seem that these Letters are no more gen- 
uine than those of Penelope to Ulysses, of Phedra to Hip- 
polytus, of Briseis to Achilles, of Sappho to Phaon. of 
Helen to Paris, which Ovid has furnished to us. This 
prosaic truth has been well evinced by M. Lalanne (3), from 
whose essay we extract the following arguments : " These 
letters of Heloise, so full of passion, contain many contra- 
dictions and impossibilities. Their tone is inexplicable. I 
can conceive how Heloise could have said such things to 
Abeiard during the first years following their separation ; 
but fourteen years of religious life have passed before the 
first letter is written. And she speaks to a man now fifty- 
four years old ; incapable, for fourteen years, of responding 
to her passion ; exhausted by his theological combats, by 
his wandering life, by his persecutions, and who now aspires 
only to eternal repose. Nothing checks her ; her passion 
is unspeakably vehement, and yet she is the woman of 
whom, shortly before the penning of the first letter, Abelard 
has said, in the History of his Misfortunes, that ' the entire 
world admired her piety, her wisdom, and her inconceivable 
sweetness of patience in all circumstances ; she seldom left 
her cell, but there devoted herself to hohy meditation and 

(l) HMory of France, vol. iil., p. 315, edit. 1855. 

<2i L.miroqce, Ermrs of M. Martin, in his History of Fra nee, in the Annals of 
Christian Philosophy, Paris, Feb., 1*04. 
(3) In the Literary Correspondence, Paris, Dec. 5, 1856. 
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prayer.' But this is not all. Even if we admit — which is 
very difficult — that Heloise, from the day of the catastrophe 
to the moment when, expelled from Argenteuil, she was 
welcomed by him to the Paraclete (1129), never met Abe- 
lard, it is certain that then she did converse with him, and 
uot merely on one occasion, and that the consequent 
scandalous rumors caused Abelard to cease his visits. (1). 
How then can Heloise complain that, from the date of their 
monastic profession, that is, from 1119 (or 1120), she has 
not enjoyed Abelard's presence or one letter from him? 
Nevertheless, she is said to have so expressed herself in 
1133. Therefore I do not believe that she wrote these 

Letters Again, granting that Heloise, and after her 

time, the nuns of the Paraclete, preserved the letters of 
Abelard to her ; can we unhesitatingly admit that, during a 
wandering life and until his death, Abelard preserved her 
letters, which breathed a passion and an ardent sensuality 
which must have necessarily compromised that reputation 
for wisdom and holiness which she had acquired ? . . . . 
Finally, these letters of Heloise are very labored ; every- 
thing is arranged in order; the vehemence of their senti- 
ments never, for a moment, interrupts their method. Their 
extreme length, their erudite and very exact quotations from 
the Bible, from, the Fathers, and from Pagan authors, all 
convince me that they were not penned by a correspondent, 
but were leisurely elaborated, and with infinite art." (2). 

(I) la the HMoru of his Misfortunes, p. 36, edit. Duchesne, 1G16, Abelard defends' 
himself from these charges. 

(~) In regard to the famous tomb of Abelard and He'loise at Pere-Lachaise, an eminent 
archaeologist, Guillienny (in the Archcvologieal Annate, Paris, 1846), says: "We must 
demand satisfaction from those who show, every day, so little consideration for historical 
iconography, in propagating errors which prescription will eventually raise to the rank of 
truths. Take, for instance, one of our most popular monuments in the cemetery of Pere- 
Lachaise, the tomb of Abelard and He'loise. How many illusions would vanish, if the pil- 
grims who here perform their devotions only knew that, in the construction of this elejrant 
sepulchral chapel, there entered not one stone from that severe and learned abbey of the 
I'araciete which romancing troubadours have treated as a kind of temple of Venus. The 
columns, the capitals, and the decorations of the four facades, came from the cloister and 
some internal oratories of the monastery of St. D6nis. The eyes of an expert are not re- 
quired for the discovery that these sculptures were not originally destined for the same 
neighborhood. It was M. Lenoir, director of the Museum of French Monuments, who con- 
ceived the idea of uniting some of the fragments placed at his disposal, so as to form a 
tomb fit to receive the ashes of the two illustrious lovers of the twelfth century. For the 
men who had thrown to the winds the venerable and glorious ashes of St. Genevieve, of 
St. Marcellus. of St. Bernard, of Suger, were elownishly sensitive when they opened the 
tomb of Abelard and Heloise ; they were of the opinion that honors rendered to these 
'victims of the cloister ' would give a rude blow to a fanaticism which the axe was not ex- 
tirpating quickly enough; therefore, a casket, sealed by the republican municipality of 
Nogent-sur-Seine, brought to Paris the ashes taken from the tomb of the Paraclete. But 
before the remains were placed in their last resting-place, the amateurs of a new kind of 
relics were to be satisfied. It is said that one of the soldiers at Valmy wore a talisman 
made from the moustache of Henry IV. Well, atheists and philosophers, probably olden 
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It is certain that Abelard fell into several errors of 
doctrine, but there were many points in which his manner 
of expressing himself, rather than his teaching, was to be 
condemned. (1). The first condemnation of any error on 
the part of Abelard took place at the Synod of Soissons, in 
1121 ; he retracted what he was ordered to retract, and was 
sent back to his monastery by the Papal legate. But in 
after years, when he was endeavoring to discipline the un- 
ruly monks of St. Gildas, his adversaries accused him not 
only of teaching the already condemned doctrines, but of 
having put forth new errors. Abelard now saw in the 
ranks of his accusers the great St. Bernard, an adversary 
whose fame for sanctity and learning forbade his indif- 
ference. He therefore besought of Henry, archbishop of 
Sens, to afford him an opportunity of defending his doc- 
trines in Bernard's presence. The prelate acquiesced, and 
a Synod was convoked at Sens, in 1110. Besides Henry of 
Sens and many other bishops, king Louis VII. and a large 
number of abbots attended. At first, the holy abbot of 
Clairvaux did not wish to be present, because it was im- 
proper, he said, to take up the consideration of opinions 
already condemned ; but finally he yielded, lest the par- 
tisans of Abelard should boast that their leader's position 
was impregnable. When the Synod had met, certain ex- 
tracts from Abelard 's books were being read, when, to the 
surprise of all, the author arose, appealed to the judgment 
of the Koman Pontiff, and left the hall. Out of respect for 
the Holy See, the prelates then took no action in re ard to 
the person of Abelard ; nevertheless, they condemned his 
errors, and sent a report of their proceedings to Pope Inno- 
cent II., beseeching him to repress the innovator's audacity. 

levelers of heads, seized upon the few teeth remaining in one of poor He'loise's jaws, as 
safeguards in their lusts. A tooth of Heloise cost a thousand francs ; Abeilard's were not 
valued so highly. . . . The tomb was completed in the following manner : They took a l>as- 
relief representing the funeral cortege of Louis, son of St. Louis, and they decided that 
hereafter it should represent Abelard's funeral procession. The soul of the young prince, 
being carried to heaven by an angel, became that of the great doctor. Two medallions 
represented Abelard as a love, with curled moustaches, and Heloise as a half-naked 
woman, about as decent as a Messalina. In the sarcophagus, you see two recumbent 
statues ; one in clerical costume, and this is the Abelard so seductive above with his flowing 
hair and moustaches ; the other is of a woman of the fourteenth century, and was original- 
ly on a tomb in the chapel of St. John of lieauvais, in Paris. Flow much this unknown 
lady has gained by her assumption of the name of Heloise! The gnsettes bathe her with 
their tears, and bury her in crowns of immortelles, for which thev have paid ten cents at 
the gate of the cemetery ; then the pitying creatures sit down, and read, as though l hey 
were pravers. two or three of the parodied letters of ' Loise and Be'lard. 1 " 
(1) Alexandre, Cent, xii., diss. T, art U. 
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Samson of Rheims, Joscelin of Soissons, and other prelates, 
now sent a letter to the Pontiff, the style of which, Alexandre 
well observes, indicates that St. Bernard was its author. 
We give a part of it, because it plainly shows the impres- 
sion which Abelard had made upon men of undoubted zeal 
and learning : " Peter Abelard tries to nullify the merit of 
Christian faith, for he thinks that he can comprehend, with 
his human intelligence, all that God is. He ascends even 
unto heaven, and descends into the abysses ; nothing is 
hidden from him, whether it is in heaven above, or in the 
depths of hell. In his own eyes he is a great man, disput- 
ing defide against the faith, dealing with great and won- 
derful things above himself, an inquirer into majesty, a 
fabricator of heresies. Some time ago he composed a book 
on the Holy Trinity, but as errors were found in it, it was 
given to the flames by order of the legate of the Roman 
Church. Accursed is he who rebuilds the ruins of Jericho. 
That book has arisen from the dead, and with it, many 
heresies which had died have arisen and appeared to many. 
At last it extends its shoots even to the sea, and pushes 
them even to Rome. This man boasts that his book is 
received in the Roman court, and hence his error is strength- 
ened and confirmed, and he confidently preaches the word 
of iniquity on all sides. And when, in the presence of the 
bishops, the abbot of Clairvaux, armed with the zeal of 
justice and of faith, would press him concerning these 
things, he neither avowed nor denied them ; but, without 
any provocation, and merely that he might lengthen his 
iniquity, he appealed from the day, place, and judge, he 

himself had chosen, nnto the Apostolic See We have 

gone on in this affair, so far as we may dare. It is now for 
you, most blessed Father, to provide that the beauty of the 
Church be not stained by any mark of heretical foulness." 

In his own name, St. Bernard addressed two epistles (nos. 
189 and 190) to the Pontiff. In the first we read : " Fool- 
ishly did I lately promise myself rest, as though the fury of 
the lion had been appeased, and peace would return to the 
Church. It indeed rested, but I did not. We have escaped 
a lion, but we have encountered a dragon, who is not less 
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dangerous in ambush than the other roaring aloud. But he. 
is not altogether in ambush ; would that his virulent pages 
were hidden in his desk, and were not read at the cross- 
roads ! A new gospel, and a new faith, are proposed 

to the peoples Goliath advances his tail frame, 

equipped in all the panoply of war, and preceded by his 

squire, Arnold of Brescia While attacking the doctors 

of the Church, he gives great praise to the philosophers ; 
he prefers their inventions and his own novelties to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Fathers and the faith ; and while 
all fl} r from before him, he selects me, the least of all, for 
single combat .... At his request, the archbishop of Sens 
wrote to me, appointing a day for a meeting, in which he 
(Abelard), in the presence of the bishops, would establish, 
if possible, those wicked teachings against which I had 
dared to murmur. I declined, both because I am a boy, 
and he is a warrior from his youth, and because I judged it 
unworthy to submit to the agitation of petty human reason 
that faith which is surely founded upon certain and stable 
truth. I said that his writings were enough for an accu- 
sation against him ; that it was not my business, but that 
of the bishops, to judge of dogmas. Nevertheless, he, for 
this very reason, cried out the louder, called many together, 

summoned his partisans He reported everywhere 

that, on a certain day, he would reply to me at Sens ; every 
one heard it, and it could not escape me." The Saint 
then narrates the proceedings at Sens, and concludes : 
'* You will judge, O Successor of Peter, whether he ought 
to find refuge in the See of Peter, who denies the faith of 
Peter. You, I say, friend of the Bridegroom, will know 
how to free the Spouse from wicked lips and from a de- 
ceitful tongue." St. Bernard also wrote on the cause of 
Abelard to all the Roman cardinals collectively, and es- 
pecially to the cardinal Guido di Castello, who had been a 
disciple of that master. In his letter to this cardinal he 
says : " In his book master Peter introduces profane novel- 
ties oi speech and of meaning he sees nothing as in a 

mirror and by enigma, but regards everything face to face. 
. . . When he speaks of the Trinity, he sounds like Arius ; 
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when of grace, like Pelagius ; when of the Person of Christ, 
like Nestorius." Writing to cardinal Ivo, the Saint thus 
depicts his adversary : " Master Peter Abelard, a monk 
without rule, a prelate without charge, neither holds any 
order, nor is held by order. He is a man dissimilar to 
himself ; within a Herod, without a John ; altogether am- 
biguous, having nothing of the monk but the name and the 

dress He passes the limits placed by our Fathers, 

writing and disputing on faith, the Sacraments, and the 
Trinity ; he changes, augments, or diminishes, just as ne 

pleases He is ignorant of nothing in heaven or on earth, 

excepting himself. " If some of St. Bernards expressions 
seem harsh, we must remember that he was defending the 
cause of the truth, the interests of Catholic dogma, and 
therefore the interests of imperilled souls. In the mind 
and words of the true Catholic, there can be no compromise 
with heresy, and in dealing with Abelard, St. Bernard would 
have been foolish had he regarded him as an ignorant lay- 
man or a delicate schoolgirl under instruction. He was a 
" Goliath, equipped in all the panoply of war," and it was 
only the sharp pebble, sent straight at his brow, that was 
to bring him down. It is ridiculous for Mosheim to affect 
to believe that St. Bernard was jealous of Abelard. The 
Saint was one of the last to enter the lists against the inno- 
Tator, and it was principally because of the pressure brought 
eo bear upon him by William, abbot of St. Thierry, that he 
moved in the matter. Before the Council of Sens he wrote 
amicably and urgently to Abelard, begging him to correct 
his books. Abelard was condemned at Rome, as well as at 
Sens and are we to suppose that the Pope and the cardi- 
nals were actuated by jealousy ? Bernard was simply actu- 
ated by zeal for the truth, and fche moment he found that 
his antagonist had retracted, he gave him a brother's hand, 
as we shall now see. 

When Pope Innocent II. had received a report of the 
proceedings at Sens, he confirmed the condemnation of 
Abelard's errors, and enjoined upon the master, " as upon 
a heretic," perpetual silence. After leaving Sens, Abelard, 
as we have seen, started for Rome, but hearkening to the 
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fatherly voice of the venerable Peter of Cluny, he stopped 
iu that monastery. Here he was reconciled to St. Bernard, 
as we are intormed in the following letter, written b} r Peter 
to the Pontiff: " The master Peter, well known, as I be- 
lieve, to your Wisdom, coming lately from France (1), 
passed through Cluny. We asked him whither he was 
journeying. He replied that he was greatly vexed by cer- 
tain parties, who styled him a heretic, a name which he 
greatly abhorred, and that he had appealed to the Apostolic 
Majesty. We applauded the design, and we advised him to 
fly to the known and general refuge ; and we told him that 
the Apostolic justice, which never failed a stranger or a 
pilgrim, would not be refused to him. We promised that 
he should receive mercy, if reason there were for it. In 
the meantime there arrived the lord Cistercian abbot, and 
he talked both with Abelard and with ourselves, concern- 
ing peace betweeen him (Abelard) and my lord of Clair vaux, 
because of whom he had appealed. We, too, did what we 
could toward this reconciliation, and we exhorted Abelard 
to go with him (the Cistercian) to Bernard. And we also 
admonished him to remove from his books and words any- 
thing he might have said or written offensive to Catholic 
ears ; and this, in accordance with his (Bernard's) exhorta- 
tion, and that of other good and wise men. And so it was 
done. He went and returned, having, by the mediation of 
the Cistercian, accommodated his olden differences with my 
lord of Clairvaux, and had a peaceful interview. Mean- 
while, being advised by us, or rather, as we believe, being 
inspired by God, he abandoned the tumults of school and 
study, and chose a permanent abode in your Cluny. Be- 
lieving this to be fitting to his age, his weakness, and 
his religion, and deeming his knowledge, not altogether 
unknown to you, to be of great advantage to our large 
community of brethren, we assented to his request ; and so, 
if it be pleasing to your Benignity, we have graciously and 
joyfully allowed him to remain with us, your children. 
Therefore I, whatever I may be, yet ever yours, do ask ; and 
this convent of Cluny, most devoted to you, also asks : and 

(1) Cluny was In Buri^indy, which was not Joined to France until 1477. 
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he himself asks, by these letters which he has requested me 
to write, and by us and the bearers of these letters, that 
you will order him to spend his remaining days, which 
perchance are few, in your Cluny ; and that, by means of no 
one, he be expelled or removed from the house which, like 
a sparrow, he has found, or from the nest in which he, like / 
a dove, rejoices; but that, as you ever cherish the good,// 
and have loved even him, you will protect him with the f: 
Apostolic shield." 

With regard to the errors of Abelard, the reader is re- 
ferred to Alexandre's apposite dissertation, if he is desirous 
of examining them in detail. We merely give a brief sum- 
mary of them, as described by St. Bernard (1), by the abbot 
of St. Thierry (2), and by Otho of Frisingen (3). First, he 
placed degrees in the Trinity, " modes " in the majesty, 
and numbers in the eternity of God. The Father is full 
power, the Son a certain power, the Holy Ghost no power. 
The Son is to the Father as a certain power is to power, as 
a species is to a genus, as man is to animal. Second, he 
asserted that the Holy Ghost proceeds indeed from the 
Father and the Son, but not from the esse of the Father, or 
from the substance of the Son. Third, he denied that the 
devil ever had any right in man, and that the Son became 
man to redeem man from the dominion of Satan. The Son 
died merely to show His love for us. Fourth, the Holy 
Ghost is, according to Abelard, the soul of the world. 
Fifth, he asserted that Christ, God and Man, is not the second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. Sixth, he contended that we 
can wish and do good, without the aid of grace. Seventh, li6 
taught that in the Eucharist the form of the prior sub- 
stance remains in the air. Eighth, he held that only the 
punishment, not the guilt, of original sin descends to ua 
from Adam. Ninth, he asserted there was no sin, unless 
in contempt of God. Tenth, he contended that ignorance 
always excuses from sin. Eleventh, he taught that diabolical 
suggestions often come from physical impressions, contact, 
etc. Twelfth, he defined faith as the acceptation of things 
which are not seen. Thirteenth, he assigned limits to the 

(1) Epist. 190 to Innocent II. (2) Dispute against Abelard. 

(3) Deeds of Frederick L, B. i., c. 47. 
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Divine Omnipotence, asserting that God could do no more 
than He has done or will do. Fourteenth, he denied the 
descent of Christ into Limbo. Fifteenth, he said that the 
final judgment of men can be attributed ;ilso to the Father. 
Sixteenth, he doubted the power of binding and loosing. 
Seventeenth, he asserted that God never impeded evil, 
changing the will of man. Eighteenth, he contended that 
the executioners at the crucifixion did not sin. Nineteenth, 
he taught that the Spirit of the fear of the Lord was not 
in Christ, and that in the next world there would be no 
chaste fear of the Lord. Such were the propositions in 
reference to which St. Bernard wrote to the bishops and 
cardinals of the Roman court (1) : " Read, if you please, 
the book of Peter Abelard, which he says to be on The- 
ology. You have it at hand, for he glories that it is read 
by many in the court. See what he says therein about the 
Trinity, about the generation of the Son, about the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, and the many innumerable 
things he has foreign to Catholic ears and minds. Read 
also the other book, entitled his Sentences, and the one 
with the title Know Thyself, and observe how rank they are 
with the seeds of sacrilege and of error ; see what he 
thinks of the soul of Christ, of His Person, of His descent 
into Limbo, of the Sacrament of the Altar, of the power of 
binding and loosing, of original sin, of concupiscence, of the 
sin of delectation, of that of infirmity and of ignorance, of 
the work of sin, and of the will of sinning. And if, indeed, 
you judge that I am justly moved, do you be moved, and 
lest } T ou be moved in vain, act for the place you hold, for 
the dignity you possess, for the power you have received." 
In his Apology, or Confession of Faith, Abelard declared 
that these errors were all ascribed to him through ignorance 
or malice, and he denied that he ever wrote a book of Sen- 
tences ; but if the reader will follow Alexandre, as he 
examines these nineteen propositions, one by one, he will 
find that many of them were distinctly taught by Abelard, 
although in some cases St. Bernard and the abbot of St. 
Thierry did not correctly apprehend the meaning of the 

(I) Epist. 187. 
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master. As for Abelard's denial that he wrote a book of 
Sentences, he thereby descended to an unworthy and puerile 
equivocation, for though the book may not have borne that 
title, he did not disclaim the authorship of the passages 
to which St. Bernard objected, and which are found in that 
book. One great fault of Abelard was his proneness to the 
use of incongruous illustrations in explaining matters of 
faith. Otho of Frisingen (1) gives one instance, which will 
serve for many : " As the proposition, assumption, and con- 
clusion are the same oration, so the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are the same essence." 

Subjoined to the works of Aboard is to be found an 
Apology for the great master, written by Berengarius of 
Poitiers, who had been one of his disciples. The work of a 
young and ardent man, carried away by enthusiastic admira- 
tion for his teacher, it is extremely contumelious toward 
St. Bernard. Berengarius asserts that the Saint tried rather 
to discover occasion to rebuke Abelard, than to effect his 
conversion. But we are told by Godfrey (2) that Bernard, 
'' with his usual goodness and benignity, desiring to correct 
the error, not to confound the man, privately admonished 
him : and so modestly and reasonably did he act, that Abe- 
lard was touched, and promised to correct all according to 
his wish. But he abandoned the good design." We are 
also told that Abelard, " whose mouth was the storehouse 
of reason, the trumpet of faith, and the lodging of the Trin- 
ity, " was condemned at Sons, while absent and unheard. 
But he was contumacious, and had withdrawn himself from 
a judgment invoked by himself. Berengarius also attacks 
many points of doctrine which he alleges to have been put 
forth by St. Bernard, but in each case he misinterprets the 
Saint's meaning. In his more mature age, this enthusiastic 
defender of Abelard modified his opinions, condemned his 
master's errors, and acknowledged St. Bernard as "the 
Martin of our times, a shining light." 

Abelard has often been stigmatized as a heretic, but un- 
justly. He did not pertinaciously adhere to his opinions, 
but ever professed himself willing to correct them, ii 

(1) Loc cit. (2) Life of St. Bernard, B. ill., c. S. 
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erioneous; and lie did, in fact, correct them. In the Pro- 
logue to his Introduction, he plainly avows his willingness to 
accept correction, " by force of reason, or by Scriptural 
authority, " and declares that he will imitate St. Augustine 
in his Retractations, " that if he cannot be free from the vice 
of ignorance, he may at least not incur the guilt of heresy ; 
for ignorance does not make a heretic, but obstinate pride 
dees make one." In his Profession of Faith, sent to Heloise, 
he says : '' I wish not to so be a philosopher, as to resist 
Paul ; to so be an Aristotle, as to be separated from Christ. 
There is no other name under heaven, by which I can ■ be 
saved .... And in order that trembling anxiety and all 
doubt may be removed from your heart, you may be sure of 
this in my regard, that I have founded my conscience upon 
that rock upon which Christ founded His Church. ... I be- 
lieve the Son to be co-equal to the Father in all things, in 
eternity, power, will, and deed ; nor do I hearken to Arius, 
who, moved by his perverse genius, yea, seduced by a demon, 
placed degrees in the Trinity, teaching that the Father is 
greater, and the Son less. ... I declare that the Holy Ghost 
is consubstantial and co-equal to the Father and the Son in 
all things. ... I assert also that in Baptism all sin is re- 
mitted ; that we need grace, both to commence good, and to 
perfect it. . . . As for the resurrection of the body, why 
should I speak of it, when I would in vain glory in being a 
Christian, if I did not believe I would arise again?" And 
in the last of his works, the Apology, dedicated To All the 
Children of Holy Church, he wrote : " Well known is the say- 
ing that nothing is so well expressed that it cannot be dis- 
torted ; and, as St. Jerome has remarked, he who writes 
many books creates many judges. And I, who have written 
only a few little ones, and in comparison with others, books 
of no moment, have not been able to escape censure ; al- 
though, as to the things of which I am seriously accused, I 
acknowledge, God knows, no fault of my own, and if there 
were any I would not obstinately defend it. I may have 
written some things which ought not to have been written ; 
but I call God to witness, as the Judge of my soul, that 1 
have not presumed anything in malice or in pride. I have 
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spoken much in many schools, and my doctrine has nevei 
been a sluggish stream or a hidden loaf I have spoken 
openly for the establishing of the faith or of morals,, what 
seemed to me to be salutary, and whatever I have written 
I have opened unto all, rather as to judges than as to disci- 
ples. If I have ever exceeded by much speaking, as it is 
written ' by much speaking thou shalt not avoid sin, ' ob- 
stinate resistance has never made me a heretic, for I have 
been ever ready to give satisfaction, either by correcting or 
by destroying all wrong utterances, and in that mind I shall 
persevere to the end. . . .Therefore let fraternal charity 
recognize me, whatsoever I may be, as a son of the Church ; 
one who entirely receives all that she receives, and who re- 
jects all that she rejects ; one who has never broken the 
unity of faith, although unequal to others in virtue." And 
then Abelard expressly professes the Catholic doctrines 
which are contrary to all his own errors, or to those imputed 
to him. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Crusades : Their Justice and Effects.* 

During the first years of Islamism the Christian nations 
felt little reason for concern as to their own future. Regard- 
ing the new religionists as a mere horde of children of the 
desert, they could not realize that their own peace, still less 
their independence in the political order, would ever be se- 
riously threatened from that quarter. And even if they had 
foreseen the great spread oi Mohammedanism, and all the 
baneful consequences thence, of necessity, to ensue, they 
were just then in no condition to forestall the enemy's 
attack. As yet Christendom was not united in the new 
Western Empire : and when, in time, that effort of Pontifical 
statesmanship opened a new era of strength and prosperity 
to Europe, the arrogance, and afterwards the schism, of the 
Greeks prevented any unanimous action against the en- 

* This Chapter appeared as an article in the " Ave Maria," vol. xxvi., no. 24. 
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emies of the Christian name. But in the eleventh century, 
the invasion of the Seljuk Turks, who had abaudoned the 
religion of Zoroaster for Islamism, infused a Northern 
ferocity into the comparatively soft nature of the Arabs, 
and during the Pontificate of St. Gregory VII. the Crescent 
was frequently seen from the towers of Constantinople. 
From time to time Europe was horrified by accounts of the 
fearful oppression endured by the Christians of Palestine ; 
of bishops and priests being dragged from the altar to 
prison ; of brutal outrages upon persons of both sexes and 
of every age ; of the circumcision of thousands of boys, 
some to be enrolled in the army, and others to be mutilated, 
and to be assigned as guards to the seraglio. The schis- 
matic arrogance of the Greeks was compelled to yield, and 
the emperor, Michael Ducas (Pnrapinax) begged for aid 
from the detested Latins. St. Gregory VII. heeded the cry, 
and although he knew that the promise was extorted by 
dire temporal necessity, and not by regard for religious 
unity, he was disposed to believe that Ducas was sincere in 
the avowed intention to put an end to the schism. All 
Christendom was invited to raise an army for the service of 
God, and the Pontiff declared in a letter to king Henry IV. 
of Germany that he hoped, " having pacified the Normans, 
to proceed in person to Constantinople, in aid of the Chris- 
tians." (1). Fifty thousand warriors promised to follow him, 
but other interests prevailed, and the great enterprise was 
postponed, until Pope Victor III. had the satisfaction, in 
1088. of seeing the Genoese, Pisans, and other Italians, 
receive from his hands the standard of St. Peter, and set out 
to fight for the Cross and for civilization. This first expe- 
dition to check the inroads of Mohammedanism was com- 
paratively successful. Landing in Africa, it destroyed or 
disabled more than a hundred thousand Saracens, burned a 
city, imposed tribute on a Moorish king, and returned to 
Italy with many rich spoils, which were used to decorate 
the churches of the victors. (2). But this inroad into the 

(1) EpiMlex of St. Greq. VTL. il., 30. 

(2) Leo ok Ostia. This Leo (Marsicanus), a Benedictine of Montecasslno, and cardinal- 
bishop of Ostia, author of a valuable history of Montecassino, and other works, should not 
be confounded with another Leo, also a Cassinese Benedictine, who was secretary to Pope 
Urban II., and was made a cardinal-deacon by Paschal II. This mistake was made by 
Baronio and by Possevin. 
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domains of Islam was merely a prelude to the great 
Crusades. 

The impulse to the first Crusade (1096--1100) was given 
by an obscure individual, rude iu feature and in manner, 
but who had been raised by solitude and prayer to such 
sanctity that he was popularly supposed to enjoy direct 
communication with Heaven. Known only as Peter the 
Hermit, he left his native Amiens in 1093, and made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Touched to the quick by the 
melancholy condition of the holy places, he seemed to hear, 
while prostrate before the Holy Sepulchre, the voice of 
Jesus commanding : " Arise, Peter ; go and announce to 
My people the end of their oppression. Let My servants 
come, and the Holy Land shall be freed." He returned to 
Europe, and falling at the feet of Pope Urban II., he urged 
that Pontiff to carry out the design of his predecessors. 
The Pope blessed him, and commissioned him to preach a 
Crusade ; he did so throughout Europe, travelling bare- 
footed and bareheaded, clothed in sackcloth, crucifix in 
hand, and mounted on a mule. William of Tyre (ob. about 
1180) tells us that Peter was " insignificant in person, but 
his eye was keen and pleasing, and he possessed an easy 
flow of eloquence." Everywhere he astonished people by 
his austerities, and moved their sympathies by his graphic 
picture of the woes of Palestine. He cried to sinners : 
" Soldiers of the demon, become warriors of Christ ; " and 
all who had crimes to expiate, or injuries to repair, seized 
on this means of reconciling themselves with God. The 
feudataries, the younger sons of reigning families (all 
trained to war, and having scarcely any other means of 
occupying their time), joyfully volunteered. 

While Peter was thus engaged, there came from Constan- 
tinople letters from the Greek emperor, Alexis Comnenus, 
begging aid from the Latins, as the "new Rome " was in 
imminent danger of falling into the hands of its enemies. 
In 1095 Urban II. convoked a Council at Piacenza to devise 
ways and means. Over 200 bishops, 4,000 priests, and 
30,000 laymen listened to the Pontiff's discourse, which was 
delivered in the open air. Another assembly was ordered 
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to convene at Clermont in Auvergne, and, on November 18 
of the same year, 23S bishops obeyed the summons. Here 
the Pontiff made use of every argument, religious and po- 
litical, to further the cause. From his discourse, not as 
embellished by Michaud, but as it was recorded in its 
simplicity by William of Malmesbury, (1) who was present 
at its delivery, we take the following passages : 

" Go, my brothers, go with confidence to attack the 
enemies of God, who — O, shame to Christians ! — are so 
long in possession of Syria and Armenia. Long ago they 
mastered all Asia Minor ; and now they have insulted us in 
Illyria and all the neighboring regions, even so far as the 
Straits of St. George. And they have done worse : they 
have robbed us of the tomb of Jesus Christ, that wonderful 
monument of our faith ; they sell to our pilgrims permission 
to enter a city which would be open to Christians alone, if 
we had only a small portion of our ancient valor. Ought 
not our facesto blush with shame ? Who, unless they envy 
the Christian glory, can suffer the indignity of not being 
able to share with the infidels at least half of the world? 
Christians, put an end to your own misdeeds, and let con- 
cord reign among you while in these distant lands. Go, 
then, and in this most noble enterprise show the valor and 
prudence you now display in your intestine contests. Go, 
ye warriors, and your praises will everywhere be heard. 
Let the well-known bravery of the French be shown in the 
van ; followed by the allies, their very name will terrify the 
enemy .... If necessary, your bodies will redeem your 
souls. Do you, men of courage and of exemplary intre- 
pidity, fear death ? Human wickedness can invent nothing 
to injure you which is to be weighed against celestial glory. 
Do you not know that life is a misery to man, and that 
happiness is in death ? The sermons of priests have caused 
us to receive this doctrine with our mothers' milk ; and the 
martyrs, our ancestors, sustained this doctrine with their 
example .... The sanctuary of God repels the spoiler and 
the ribald, and welcomes the pious man. Let not the love 
of your relatives impede you : principally to God does man 

(l) Deeds of the English Kings, B. Jr., year 1095. 
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owe his love. Let not your progress be arrested by your 
affection for your native land ; for the entire world may be 
regarded as a place of exile for Christians, and their real 
country is, just now, the entire world. Let no one remain 
at home because of his riches ; for greater wealth is prom- 
ised him — a wealth composed, not of those things which 
soften our misery only with vain expectation, but of those 
which perpetual and daily instances show lis to be the only 
true riches .... These things I publish and command, and 
for their execution I appoint the end of the coming spring." 
Throughout the assembly was then heard the cry which 
the Crusaders were to render famous, "God wills it! " A 
cardinal recited the formula of general confession ; all re- 
peated it, and received absolution. Ademar de Monteil, 
bishop of Puy, received the Cross as Papal legate, and this 
emblem of the Crusade was then given to nearly all the 
barons and even to many bishops. 

In the First Crusade, two different classes rushed toward 
the Holy Land — an enthusiastic, fanatical mob of worse 
than useless men, women, and children, and an equally 
enthusiastic, but disciplined, army of warriors. Pope 
Urban II. had vainly tried to temper the ardor which 
prompted the old, the infirm, and even childhood, to remain 
unsatisfied with aiding the holy cause with prayer ; he had 
vainly ordered that women should not embark in the 
enterprise unless accompanied by husbands or brothers ; 
in vain he had commanded that no monks or other ecclesi- 
astics should don the cross without permission of their 
bishops. The hermit was convinced that prayer and zeal 
were sufficient, and in disordered ranks, carrying a cross 
before them, thousands set out, feeding on charity, for the 
goal of their hopes. So long as these hordes were in 
Western Europe, their indigence was not remarkable ; but 
when they arrived at the Danube, they found the Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians hostile, and they were obliged to 
use force in order to obtain food. Finally, 100, 000 starve- 
lings reached Constantinople, where they committed such 
disorder, that Alexis was glad to transport them across the 
Bosphorus. Very soon they fought among themselves, and 
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nearly all of the survivors were slaughtered by the Islam- 
ites. But the Crusading army was of far different material,, 
and was guided by competent persons. 

The first Crusade lasted from 1096 to 11^0 ; the second, 
from 1147 to 1149 ; the third, from 1189 to 1193 ; the 
fourth, from 1202 to 1204 ; the fifth and sixth, from 1218 
to 1239 ; the seventh and eight, from 1248 to 1270. Fre- 
quent attempts were afterwards made to renew these Holy 
Wars, and many isolated expeditions were undertaken ; but, 
as Pomponne, minister of Louis XIV.. remarked to Leib- 
nitz, " since the time of St. Louis, such things have been 
out of fashion." Bacon wrote a dialogue on the Holy War. 
Mazarin left 600, 000 livres to help a Crusade The famous 
friar Joseph, the Franciscan counsellor of Richelieu, com- 
posed on this subject a Latin poem, which Pope Urban 
VIII. called the Christian iEneid. In 1670 Leibnitz tried 
to induce Louis XLV. to conquer Egypt, and in his design, 
reduced to writing, he said : "Then Europe will rest, will 
cease to tear her own bowels, and will fix her attention 
where she may find honor, victory, advantage, and wealth, 
with a good conscience, and in a manner pleasing to God. 
Then men will not rival one another in robbery, but in re- 
ducing the power of the hereditary foe ; each one will 
strive to extend, not his own kingdom, but that of Christ 
.... Let us suppose that the emperor, Poland, and Sweden, 
proceed together against the barbarians, and seek to widen 
the limits of Christendom, having no other designs, and 
fearing no enemies in their rear : how the blessing of God 
would show itself in favor of so just a cause ! On the other 
hand. England and Denmark would find themselves in front 
of North, and Spain before South America ; Holland, before 
the West Indies. France is destined by Providence to be 
the guide to Christian armies in the East, to give to Chris- 
tendom her Godfreys, her Baldwins, and especially her SS. 
Lonis, who will invade that Africa just opposite her shores, 
to destroy a nest of pirates and to conquer Egypt — she 
wants neither the soldiers nor the money necessary to be- 
come the mistress of that land .... Behold a way to 
acquire a lasting glory, a tranquil conscience, universal ap- 
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plause, certain victory, immense advantages. Then will be 
attained that hope of the philosopher, that men will make 
war only on wolves and other wild beasts, to which the 
barbarians and infidels may now be compared." (1) 

Those who desire, in the matter of the Crusades, details 
of fact, causes, and effects, should consult the Deeds of 
God through the Franks, by William of Tyre, and the History 
written by the imperial Anna Comnena. Among moderns, 
he may read with profit the Spirit of the Crusades, by De 
Maillet, and the History of the Crusades, by Michaud, 
which, although fall of prejudice, is the most complete of 
all Avorks on this subject. Much information may also be 
gained from the Life of Innocent III., by Hurter ; and from 
Prat's Peter the Hermit and the First Crusade. The French 
Academy of Inscriptions published, in 1841, a collection of 
all the Latin, Greek, and Oriental historians of the Crusades; 
the Greek portion being composed of fragments from the 
writings of Nicephorus Briennus, Anna Comnena, Nicetas 
Coniates, John Phocas, and Michael Attaliates. As for the 
modern English authors who have written on the Crusades, 
some are pretentious, few recommendable. Of all who, iu 
any language, have treated this subject, Cantu is the most 
impartial, and by far the most appreciative of the spirit 
which prompted and sustained one of the most salient 
features of the Middle Ages ; he will also fully satisfy 
the reader's curiosity as to chivalry, tournaments, " courts 
of love," the oaths customary at the time, the military 
religious orders, the trovatori, — an acquaintance with all 
of which matters will greatly facilitate a comprehension of 
the events of the Crusades. 

Many causes have contributed to an unjust appreciation of 

(1) Dissertation hy Guhrauer, in Memolres of the Institute of France, Vol. I.— Cantu 
agrees with Leibnitz : "Suppose that the lion of St. Mark and the dragon of St. George 
had made a permanent home on the banks of the Bosphorus, the Jordan, and the Tigris. 
A civilized population would now enjoy that beauty which of old made them envied cen- 
tres of culture ; Seleucla, Antioch, Bagdad, would be the London and Paris of Asia ; where 
now a pasha, with flail and scimitar, bends the peoples before the caprices of a despot, and 
where the Bedouins practise robbery and piracy with impunity, would now flourish govern- 
ments founded in order and liberty ; from the most beautiful city under the sun would 
flow streams of culture and of love over Asia and Europe, united in affection and in prog- 
ress to improve the North, and spread the light of truth in the heart of Africa and in the 
farthest regions of the East. If a hermit had not raised that cry, if the Popes had not taken 
it up, the growing civilization of Europe would have succumbed to the Arabs ; the religion 
of love and of liberty would have yielded im our countries to one of blood and of slavery, 
and over the beautiful hinds of Italy and France would reign a brutal domestic and poli- 
tical cranny, a haughty immobility, a fatal indifference, a systematic ignorance." 
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the value of the Crusades, but they may all be referred to 
the difficulty experienced by the average modern mind iu 
appreciating the spirit of the Middle Ages. Add to this 
the fact that these Holy Wars were pre-eminently the work 
of the Roman Pontiffs, and therefore a natural object of 
carping criticism to all the foes of Catholicism, and you 
will be surprised when you find, now and then, a Protes- 
tant or an infidel writer who can see in them aught else 
than cruel injustice to both Christian and Islamite ; or at 
best, anything better than sublime folly. In defending the 
policy that prompted these Crusades, in upholding their 
justice, in contending that they were necessary, humauly 
speaking, to the very existence of Christianity, we do not 
apologize for each and every action of their leaders, or of 
the rank and file of their participants ; it is but too true 
that, as in other noble designs, many of the instruments 
were found to be full of flaws. We must distinguish the 
motives of the Crusaders. The Popes, most of the kings 
and princes, and nearly all the leaders who took part in 
these expeditions, were impelled by the desire of banishing 
the infidel from the places sanctified by the life and death 
of the God -Man, — by the desire of freeing a Christian 
people from a slavery that was cruel to the body and threat- 
ening to the soul. The} 7 felt the necessity of arresting the 
progress of an inexorable and barbarous enemy, who men- 
aced that Christian civilization which the Catholic Church 
had developed in nearly the whole, and was then planting 
in the rest, of Europe ; they knew that the most efficacious 
means of doing this was by carrying war into Asia and 
Africa, by convincing Islam that Christendom could fight 
as well as pray. These motives were certainly noble. But 
among the masses, while the religious motive undoubtedly 
predominated with the immense majority, so that it may 
truly be said to have furnished the life and soul of the 
expeditions, other motives were sometimes mingled — some 
of them base, some indifferent. Many who groaned at 
home under the feudal S} T stem hoped to find another lot 
awaiting them in the East : some were impelled b} T a 
curiosity to see those lands about which pilgrims had told 
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such wonderful stories ; some, undoubtedly, were incited 
by mere love of adventure. If these latter classes were 
guilty of excesses — nay, if even some of the leaders acted 
more like condottierl than like soldiers of Christ, — the good 
name of the cause should not suffer. 

Those who affect horror at the sacrifice of two millions 
of Christian lives during the two centuries of the Crusades, 
do not, as a general thing, descant upon the great loss of 
life that purely secular wars have entailed, and yet entail, 
upon mankind. And how great is the difference between 
these and the Holy Wars, both as to causes and effects ! 
In the former, in nearly every case, men are taken from 
their firesides to kill and be killed, without knowing the 
reason for it ; in the latter, they knew, thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and heartily applauded the reason. But, we are 
told, this knowledge, this appreciation, was that of super- 
stition, and the hope of success was a folly. The Crusaders 
were certainly guilty of superstition, if a vivid and life- 
sacrificing devotion to one's faith, if a hearty reverence for 
everything connected with that faith, be superstition— we 
need not here pause to show that Christianity, felt and out- 
wardly professed, is not superstition. 

But what about the folly of these wars? Not that 
supernatural effervescence which is known as the folly of 
the Cross — for if that be understood, the Crusades icere a 
folly — but a sheer absurdity is here intended. Well, now 
that the holy fever is at an end, and we can calmly criticise 
each and every one of its symptoms and consequences, 
many errors of management are discoverable ; but at the 
time the attack on the strongholds of Islam was decreed, 
every reason, military and political, could be adduced for 
the success of the project. Common sense assured the 
Western nations that the Byzantine sovereign, bearing the 
first brunt of the Mussulman attack, would cordially and 
gratefully assist the enterprise ; who could have foreseen 
the insane treachery of the entire schismatic tribe ? 

But what of the justice of the Crusades ? The Islamites 
were pronounced religious and political enemies of the 
European nations. It was of the very essence of their 
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religion — and too well did they practise it — to spread their 
faith by fire and sword, to enjoy the earth and its fulness. 
They had already subjugated the once flourishing Christian 
states of the East, and in many of them had almost de- 
stroyed every vestige of the Christian religion ; they had 
conquered a great part of the Iberian Peninsula ; they had 
devastated a large portion of Italy, and, for a time, had even 
threatened France ; in fine, to the Mussulman every war 
against a Christian state or community was holy. Where 
was the injustice of warring against such a race of men ? 
Consider also that war, and war to the knife, was the only 
means by which Europe could save herself from barbar- 
ism, her women from degradation, her children from slavery. 
Our age affects to detest mere sentiment, aud is pre-emi- 
nently utilitarian. For this very reason it should admire 
the Crusades. The first great advantage they brought to 
Europe was frequent internal peace where intestine war 
had been the order of the day ; the Christian swords, that 
had so often crossed one another in unworthy strife, were 
now turned against the common enemy of the Christian 
altar and of every Christian government. The Normans 
and other ferocious Northerners, who would have impeded 
the progress of civilization along the shores of the Baltic 
and the German Ocean, found an outlet for their warlike 
enthusiasm in distant Asia ; and " this expedition " (the 
second Crusade), says Krantz, " at least effected the freeing 
of Germany from a set of men who lived by robbing 
others." (1). Many a district hitherto living in awe of 
some petty tyrant, who, like an eagle from his eyry, had 
been wont to pounce down upon it on an errand of rapine, 
thanked the campaigns of Asia and Africa for affording 
such men an opportunity of satisfying their tastes away 
from home. Thousands of serfs, by taking the Cross, threw 
off the yoke of what was little less than slavery ; for the 
Crusader became a servant of God and of the Church, and 
a freeman. Strangers who took up their abode in the do- 
mains of some petty lord used to become his serfs : now 
the pilgrim was sacred. 

0) Sax., c. 13. 
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Industry was advanced by means of the Crusades. The 
silks of Damascus were coveted by the Westerns, and Pa- 
lermo, Lucca, Modena, and Milan became noted for the fab- 
rics they wove for the lords and ladies who were no longer 
satisfied with the skins of beasts for clothing. The glass- 
ware of Tyre was introduced by the Venetians, and soon the 
ingenious sons of the Republic manufactured the beautiful 
and delicate crystals which have given its artisans celebrity 
to our own day. Windmills, till then not known in Europe, 
were copied from those in Asia Minor, where they were 
necessary, owing to the want of running waters. The gold- 
smith's art received an impetus from the numerous relics 
and gems brought from the Orient, and which had to be 
richly set and mounted. 

Another advantage of the Crusades was the better admin- 
istration of justice ; when intestine war had become rare, 
order reappeared ; the great ones of the earth commenced 
to consider their followers as their dependents, and not as 
their slaves ; for these inferiors were now freed from local 
servitude, and began to unlearn the customs of hereditary 
selfdom. Government was better developed ; communes 
and republics came into existence, and elevated public over 
private power. The common people, during the long absen- 
ces of the lords, depended upon the superior power of 
the kings ; and thus was prepared, for the ultimate good of 
the nation, the fall of feudalism. 

Still another good effect of the Crusades is thus de- 
scribed by Cantu : In the fragmentary society of feudalism, 
each one's country was bounded by the hedge that enclosed 
his field ; it was expensive and dangerous to cross the bridge 
that spanned the neighboring little torrent, in sight of the 
castle of the next proprietor. But suddenly the barriers 
fall, and whole nations enter on roads hitherto closed. Then 
the Northerners beheld in Italy the relics of ancient, and 
the commencement of a new, civilization ; at Bologna they 
heard lectures on the Pandects ; at Salerno and Montecas- 
sino they attended medical academies ; at Thessalonica they 
visited schools of fine art; at Constantinople they inspected 
libraries and museums. James de Vitry expresses his 
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wonder at finding the Italians ' secret in council, diligent, 
studious of public utility, careful for the future, detesting 
the yoke of another, ardent defenders of their liberties.' 
In Sicily and in Venice, whither they came to embark, they 
found more regular forms of government, and their astonish- 
ment on seeing all the citizens of Venice convoked to give 
assent to the decrees of the doge, inspired ideas of a liberty 
very different from that known in the North. When they 
were established on the new soil, they gave attention to a 
proper jurisprudence, which should not be imposed by force, 
but should be discussed by the reason of nations who 
deemed themselves equal, and who desired their own real 
advancement. The ' Assizes ' that were then compiled be- 
came models for princes and communes ; St. Louis profited 
by them for his Establishments, and perhaps the English 
found in them the idea of their boasted jury. From the 
method of gathering tithes, then imposed by the Church, 
kings learned a regular system of taxes, which, if they be- 
came perpetual, at least ceased to be arbitrary- and multifold.' 
With reference to the effects which the Crusades pro- 
duced on the arts and letters of Europe, the same author 
says: "Since it is certain that the Crusades retarded the 
fall of Constantinople, I believe that literature profited by 
them ; for Europe was not yet sufficiently mature to receive 
the classics there preserved, as she did in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, of two rich libraries which then perished, 
no chronicler makes any mention, of so little account were 
they deemed; masterpieces of art were brutalty ruined, 
unless when the Italians, especially the Venetians, preserved 
them to decorate their own cities. Look at Pisa, Genoa* 
and the Norman edifices in Italy, and you will find them 
rich in columns and statues transferred from the East, — a 
fact which reveals a resurrection of the sentiment of the 
beautiful, and explains the sudden development of the arts 
among us. Literature came forth from the sanctuary, when 
all took part in universal enterprise ; style was elevated, 
when history passed from municipal events to prodigies of 
valor : poetry found in reality that at which, by mere 
imagination, it would never have arrived. " (1). 

(1) Unit;. Hist, B. xii., «• 18. 
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The Crusades were also of great benefit to commerce. 
The commercial cities of Italy made immense profits by 
transporting warriors and pilgrims ; and they obtained great 
privileges in the conquered lands, establishing banks in 
Syria and along the Ionian and the Black Seas. Then be- 
gan the commercial prosperity of what are now Belgium 
and Holland, of the south of France, of Bremen and Liibeck. 
Citizens became wealthy, and were soon so powerful tliat 
they were able to exact rights and privileges. The sugar- 
cane, used by the Crusaders at Lebanon to assuage their 
terrible thirst, was transplanted to Sicily, thence carried by 
the Saracens to Granada, and from there taken by the 
Spaniards to America. Europe became acquainted with 
alum, indigo, and many other valuable drugs and spices ; 
afterward, while engaged in a search for a quick passage 
to the land that produced them, an Italian navigator dis- 
covered a new world. 

The Crusades failed of their main object — the freedom of 
the Holy Land, — but they checked the progress of Moham- 
medanism, and permitted the continuance of the work of 
civilization in Europe. They need no apology ; had they 
fully succeeded, Europe, Asia, and Africa would now, in all 
probability, be entirely Christian. Their main idea was 
both politic and just. It was certainly good policy to give 
rest to a state by transporting its disturbers beyond the 
seas, to turn this fury against the barbarians. It was 
certainly just to combat a ferocious people, an article of 
whose religion was to exterminate Christians, and who had 
already ravaged all Southern Europe. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

The Truce of God.* 

Among the many institutions of the Middle Ages which 
may well claim the attention of the student, one of the most 
interesting is the " Truce of God." During the first period 
of feudalism — unless we except the reigns of the Gothic 

* This Chapter appeared as an article in the Ave Maria, vol. xxv., no. 22. 
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Theodoric, the Lombard Liutprand, and the Frank Charle- 
magne, — the want of an arranging hand, of a competent 
ordaining authority, is plainly felt. Only this absence, says 
the judicious Semichon, can explain the terrible, even 
though exceptional, barbarities of that time. Heruli, Goths, 
Vandals, Lombards, Franks, Visigoths, Huns, Danes, Sax- 
ons, and Normans, had overthrown the Western empire, 
and the miserable populations knew no human power but 
that of the sword ; they rejoiced, in fact, when some one 
barbarian was sufficiently strong to crush his rivals, and to 
give society that kind of rest which comes from the rule of 
a single tyrant. When one reads the horrible descriptions 
of such a chronicler as Glaber Rudolphus (1040)— narratives 
not only of wholesale murder and universal rapine, but of 
cannibalism and ghoulism, — he does not wonder that duels 
and private wars, became the means by which society, in 
the first period of the Middle Ages, tried to preserve the 
rights which civil government failed to secure it. In the 
feudal system of that day, remarks Cantii, " there being no 
confidence, recourse was more willingly had to such guar- 
antees as were conformable to the condition of society ; and 
duels and private wars became a necessity in such a state 
of affairs." 

However, society benefited little by the introduction of 
such remedies for its woes. Brute force remained its guid- 
ing influence ; and no matter under what guise it may be 
exercised, brute force is conducive neither to civilization 
nor happiness. On every side were anarchy and chaos, and 
not unfrequently men imagined that the days of Antichrist 
were at hand. But if the abomination of desolation was 
nearly everywhere visible, the mercy of God was about to 
cut short its work of destruction. There remained on 
earth one power which men really revered, — one power, the 
influence of which was moral, and was therefore felt not 
merely by the lower nature of man, but by his mind and 
soul. Lombard and Italian ; Frank and Roman ; Gaul, Van- 
dal, and African ; Visigoth and Iberian ; Saxon and Nor- 
man and Briton ; all alike — barbarous and cultured — re- 
spected the Catholic Church. In that period, which, despite 
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its failings, was pre-eminently an age of faith, the influence 
of religion was paramount over the most terrible warriors 
and the most unmitigated tyrants. This, then, was the 
power which was to bring order out of choas ; this Church 
of God, which had but lately converted the barbaric hordes, 
and had begun the work of forming a new society on the 
ruins of the old, was about to appeal to the Christian 
sentiments of her new children, and to give a new life to 
the world. 

But how was the Church to insure obedience to her in- 
junctions ? In her mission of protecting societ} 7 , of sub- 
stituting government for anarchy, how could she hope to 
succeed where even the sword — that generally successful 
argument over the purely natural man — had shown itself to 
be of no avail ? But the Church possessed a weapon more 
powerful than the sword — the power of excommunication, 
— an arm which, as Semichon rightly observes, has been 
the origin of all modern social progress ; for it convinced 
the barbarian that force could not prevail over right. It 
must be admitted that individual prelates — generally those 
who were the products of that system of royal " investiture" 
which the mediaeval Pontiffs combated — often launched 
ecclesiastical censure for their own unworthy purposes ; but 
such were exceptional cases. Still, as a rule, whenever 
this weapon was adopted in causes not purely religious, it 
was used in the interest of humanity. The Church had 
determined to convince her converts from Paganism that 
men might be of various conditions in the social scale, but 
that they were all equally obliged to revere and defend the 
right, and to uphold the good of society. Starting on her 
mission to abolish the state of universal warfare around 
her, the Church of the tenth century continued to preach 
the Gospel of peace ; but she also began to construct a 
social edifice, and she defended her work with her peculiar 
weapon. 

The first step toward the introduction of the Truce of 
God was taken in 988. Gondebald, archbishop of Aqui- 
taine, in a Council of his suffragans at Charroux, pronounced 
inathema against all who robbed farmers or the poor of 
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their flocks, or destroyed implements of husbandry. Many 
other Councils prosecuted the same object, and soon tlie 
prelates began to inveigh against the arrogance and tyranny 
which the lords, both great and small, were wont to exercise 
toward the weak, especially toward monasteries, peddlers, 
and rustics. Excommunication, and even interdict — that 
most depressing of all punishments to those who were not 
lost to all sense of religion (1) — were often launched against 
the titled ruffians who formed the higher society of the day. 
The influence of these clerical assemblies was exerted, too, 
against other social evils than robbery and like forms of 
license. Their efforts were also directed to prevent the 
recurrence of war. Our modern philanthropists, who 
periodically hold a Congress of Peace, in the vain hope of 
inducing rival governments to reduce their monstrous 
standing armies, and thus diminish the burdens of the tax- 
payer, should cease to extol the nineteenth century as 
having originated the idea of arbitration. At the time of 
which we write, the cities of Narbonne, Limoges, Sucilanges 
d' Auvergne, Poitiers, and many others, had Synods which 
put that idea into practice. The nobles were conjured and 
commanded to swear, on the relics of the saints, that, when 
differences arose between them, they would not have re- 
course to arms until they had first tried to arrive at a 
pacific understanding in the presence of their respective 
bishops. 

Such movements, however, were only the first attempts 
to satisfy the aspirations of a society satiated with blood- 
shed. According to Glaber Rudolphus (b. 5, c. 1), the year 
1051 saw Aquitaine in the full enjoyment of " The Peace 
and the Truce of God," and in a short time the institution 
spread throughout France. The " Peace " exempted from 
all the evils of war all churches, clergymen, monasteries 
and convents, cemeteries ; women, children, pilgrims, hus- 
bandmen ; all implements of agriculture, and all farmers' 

(1) And to those, also, whose religious sentiments were dead or dormant: for during an 
interdict, says Hurter, " music and festivity, assemblies of all kinds, all ornaments, and 
frequently even the ordinary cares of the body, disappeared. A universal fast was ob- 
served, ail business ceased, and no communication was held with those who were deemed 
unworthy to belong to Christian society." In such a state of affairs, it is no wonder that 
" the revenues of the suzerain suffered a notable diminution, owing to the paralysis fallen 
on every industry." — Life of Innocent III., vol. I.. B. 4. 
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cattle, fields, vineyards, etc. The " Truce " directly tended 
to habituate to a peaceful life men to whom war was as 
their life-breath ; to give time, at any rate, for angry pas- 
sions to subside ; to allow sober second-thought entrance 
into minds which acted too readily on impulse. 

Realizing the inopportuneness, nay the futility, of an 
entire prohibition of war (1), the Church contented herself 
with forbidding it during Advent, Lent, and on the greater 
festivals. Then, when men had formed the habit of check- 
ing their angry passions, and of suspending their satisfac- 
tion, the limits of the " Truce" were extended. Four days 
of the week were consecrated to peace ; for the " Truce " 
went into effect every Wednesday evening, and terminated 
only with the Sunday. Nor was war entirely forbidden 
merely during Advent and Lent : the Christmas season was 
soon added to the former, and the whole Paschal time to 
the latter. The reader will perceive that this salutary 
" Truce " covered, if the feasts be also considered, more 
than two-thirds of the year. In carrying out this beautiful 
idea, the Church found a powerful auxiliary in the chivalry 
of Christendom — that association which, according to Semi- 
chon, has given us a synonym for much that is noble and 
grand in human relations. Christian warfare assumed a 
character of justice and humanity it had never before known, 
and then was recognized a right the existence of which Pa- 
ganism ignored — the right of the weak to be respected by 
the strong. 

Glaber Rudolphus, who had witnessed the development 
of the Truce of God, writes as follows : " At this period 
divine grace initiated a movement which was founded on 
the love and fear of God, first in Aquitaine, and by degrees 
in every part of Gaul. From the evening of "Wednesday 
until the dawn of Monday, no man should presume to offer 
any violence to another, or to exact satisfaction from any 
enemy whomsoever, or even to demand forfeiture from a 

(1) Modern philanthropists, forgetting that God often commanded war to be waged, tell 
us that war is the greatest of evils. God ordered a war of extermination in the case of the 
Canaanites, a civil war against the Benjamites, and a religious war against Antiochus. 
According to St. Thomas, the great evil of mau and of society is not physical suffering, but 
moral disorder. In accordance with the claims of moral order, the ruler of a state pro- 
tects the honor of God from insult, watches over the public weal, and shields the weak and 
the poor from the oppression of the great and strong. (2a 2ae, q. 40, art. 1.) 
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security. If any one did .any of these things he was 
forced to compound for his life, or was banished from the 
land, and made an alien in Christian society. This system 
was commonly styled the Truce of God. It was upheld not 
only by human safeguards : very frequently it was sanc- 
tioned by the terrors of divine interference ; for quite often, 
when maddened audacity had transgressed the law, either 
God's indignation showed itself, or the sword of man pun- 
ished the crime. It would be impossible for us to adduce 
all the instances of God's manifestations of His approval of 
this institution. And such manifestations might have been 
expected ; for as the Lord's Day is venerated because of 
His resurrection, so the fifth, sixth, and seventh days ought 
to be free from evil deeds, on account of reverence for the 
Lord's Supper and His Passion." 

Orderic (Yitalis) informs us that in the year 1080 (1) 
William the Conqueror sanctioned a law passed by the 
bishops and barons at a Synod of Isle Bonne, whereby the 
" Peace and Truce " were promulgated in Normandy and 
England. The decree reads : " Let the ' Peace,' commonly 
styled the Truce of God, be strictly observed, as Prince 
William ordered in the beginning ; and let it be renewed 
in every parish, under pain of excommunication. If any 
person contemns it, or violates it in any way, the bishop will 
do justice according to the laws now in force. If any one 
disobeys his bishop, that prelate will inform the lord of the 
territory, and that lord will subject the culprit to the epis- 
copal justice. But if the lord should neglect this, his duty, 
the bishop will recur to the viscount of the king, who will 
ignore every excuse, and will attend to the affair." In 1060 
count Kaymond Berengarius, of Barcelona, published the 
" Truce " in his dominions. In 1095 Pope Urban II. and 
the Synod of Clermont, and in 1102 Pope Paschal II., con- 
firmed these decrees of William and Raymond. In 1102 
William, archbishop of Auchel and apostolic legate, pro- 
mulgated the "Truce " in his province, in accordance with 
the statutes of Urban II. Finally, in 1139, the Tenth 
General Council (Second of the Lateran) gave, in its Canon 

(1) Hist. Eccl.. B. v. 
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XI. r the official approbation of the Universal Church to one 
of the most beneficial institutions of the Middle Ages. 

But, the reader may ask, in thus promulgating the Truce 
of God, did not the Church arrogate to herself a power 
which belongs only to the civil authority ? Well, we reply, 
with Semichon, where and what was the civil authority at 
that time ? The Church has never been disposed to en- 
croach upon the province of legitimate and competent civil 
government, and she has always restrained her clergy when 
intemperate zeal has led.them to pass the limits of their 
own jurisdiction. But at the time of which we write, hu- 
man law was almost entirely ignored, and it became not 
merely the right but the duty of the Church to remind men 
of their obligations, and to use her God-given powers to 
secure their observance. For more than half a century 
illustrious men have been endeavoring, by appealing to 
justice, compassion, and interest, (1), to put an end to 
war ; but in spite of their zealous apostolate, the latter 
half of this " thinking " nineteenth century has seen 
standing armies doubled in number, public debts increased 
beyond measure. The self-constituted, impartial arbitra- 
tors speak to the deaf ; public opinion demands peace, but 
cannot obtain it. The impotency of mere philanthropy 
to effect lasting good in society is here made evident. 
And how much more easy is this modern task, which 
philanthrophy has assumed, than the one essayed and 
executed by the Church when she abolished private warfare t 
Philanthropy vainly struggles for universal peace among 
nations already civilized and cultured. On the contrary, 
the abolition of private war was undertaken by the Church, 
during an epoch of barbarism and confusion, among thou- 
sands of haughty and untamed barons, whose sole wealth 
was booty, whose sole hope of aggrandizement was con- 
quest ; and nevertheless, the Church succeeded in this, as 
in all of her 'endeavors to mollify the dispositions of the 
human wolves whom she was appointed to save. It was 
the Abbe Saint-Pierre, in the last century, who first 

(1) When some of these apostles of peace waited on King Louis Philippe, he character- 
istically encouraged them, saying, " War is so expensive nowadays that the civilized world 
may hope to soon see the last of it." And since his time I 
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inspired men with the conception of a " universal peace," 
and the famous cardinal Fleury styled his hope " a dream 
of a worthy man." Certainly, outside of the Catholic idea, 
independently of the idea of God — and the Congresses of 
Peace have hitherto ignored it — permanent peace among 
nations is a vain aspiration. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ninth General Council : First op the Lateran. . 

When Pope Calixtus II. found that at length the 
emperor Henry V. was willing to relinquish his claim to 
investitures, he addressed him a congratulatory letter, and 
prayed him to send, as soon as possible, his " orators " to 
Eome, that the}' might represent him at the General Coun- 
cil then being prepared. " Come therefore, my dear son, 
he said ; " mayest thou rejoice in us, and we in thee, in the 
Lord ! May thy imperial excellency reflect upon the 
great harm that has been caused to the faithful of Europe 
by the discord between the Church and the empire, and 
upon the great increase of good that will accrue to them, 
with the help of the Lord, from our concord .... In regard 
to those things that thou hast committed to thy faithful 
embassadors, to be communicated to us by word of mouth, 
we shall inform thee, by the same means, of what seems 
proper to us and our brethren. Commending, then, to thy 
benevolence those our legates who are now with thee, we 
ask that thou wilt, the Lord granting, send them quickly 
to us, as the Council convoked by us is at hand. So in- 
struct, however, thy own embassadors, that, according to 
thy promise, they may fully restore her regalia to the 
Eoinan Church." Baronio assigns the year 1122 as the 
date of the Ninth General Council, but Cossart observes 
■that the year 1123 must be the correct date, since Snger of 
St. Denis says that he attended the Council as abbot of 
St. Denis, " the year after his elevation," and we know 
that his predecessor, Adam, died in 1122. Again. Robert 
de Monte and Falco of Benevento give 1123 as the date. 
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All previous General Councils having been held in the 
East, the Roman Pontiffs had presided over them by means 
of their legates. In this Ninth Council, held in the Lateran 
basilica, and hence called " the First of the Lateran," Pope 
Calixtus II. presided in person. Over 300 bishops and 
nearly 700 abbots attended. (1). When the imperial ora- 
tors had been heard, so great was the joy of the prelates 
on perceiving that the question of investitures was finally 
terminated, that many of them applied to Henry's embas- 
sadors the scriptural words, " how beautiful the feet of 
those who announce good things." The Council then 
confirmed the compact of Worms, thus definitely restoring 
the concord between Church and empire. 

The prelates then turned their attention to the formation 
and issuing of Canons for the restoration of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and for the encouragement of the Crusades in 
Palestine and in Spain. The business of the Council was 
transacted in two sessions, and twenty-two Canons were 
promulgated. The First Canon prohibits all simoniacal 
ordinations or promotions, under pain of loss of the grade 
or dignity obtained, and is taken, word for word, from a 
Canon of the Synod of Toulouse, celebrated under Calixtus 
II., in 1119. The Second Canon, also taken from those of 
Toulouse, orders that provosts, arch-priests, and deans be 
taken from the ranks of the priesthood ; archdeacons to be 
selected from among the deacons. The Third, taken from 
the Canons of Nice, interdicts to priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons all concubinage or use of married life, or residence 
in the same household with any woman not one's mother, 
sister, aunt, or such as concerning whom " there can arise 
no just suspicion." The Fourth prohibits, as sacrilege, all 
princes or any laymen from giving away the possessions of 
the Church. The Fifth condemns as infamous certain mar- 
riages of persons related by blood. The Sixth degrades all 
those who were ordained or consecrated by the anti-Pope 
Bordino (Gregory VIII.), or by persons consecrated by him. 
The Seventh prohibits, under pain of excommunication, any 
provost, archpriest, archdeacon, or dean, from conferring a 

(1) Suger says there were more than 300 bishops, and Pandulph says there were 997, 
partly bishops and partly abbots. 
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benefice without the sanction of his bishop. The Eighth 
excommunicates all invaders of the Papal principality of 
Benevento ; that district, owing to its isolation from the 
Roman States, being liable to suffer from the periodical 
wars of Southern Italy. The Ninth ordains that no bishop 
shall communicate with a person excommunicated by an- 
other prelate. The Tenth and Eleventh grant indulgences 
to Crusaders and to all who aid their enterprise ; they 
receive their families and properties under the protection 
of St. Peter, excommunicating all who injure them ; the}* 
order all who have assumed the cross, and have neglected 
to join the Crusaders in Palestine or Spain, to do so within 
a year, under pain of anathema, and interdict all sacred 
offices, excepting baptism and penance, at the hour of death, 
in the dominions of all princes and lords who are delin- 
quent in this matter. The Twelfth abolishes the right, 
hitherto exercised, and probably usurped, by the Prefect 
of Home, to seize the goods left, at his death, by an intestate 
Porticanus. For many centuries there had been established, 
for strangers, a number of porticoes, in the district reaching 
from St. Paul's to the city walls, and in that now known as 
the Borgo, extending from St. Peter's to the castle of St. 
Angelo (1). These strangers were called Porticani, and the 
Prefect of Eome, a vassal of the emperor down to the time 
of Innocent III., had usurped a special jurisdiction over 
them. By the twelfth Canon Pope Calixtus took a step 
toward the relegation of the Prefect to his proper place, 
and Pope Innocent III. (el. 1198), took the last step when 
he forced the Prefect to receive, instead of a sword from 
the emperor, a mantle from his own Pontifical hands, by 
way of investiture, thus doing away with the last shadow 
of the imperial pretence to suzeraint}'. The Thirteenth ex- 
communicates the violators of the " Truce of God." The 
Fourteenth prohibits laymen from appropriating offerings 
made to the Church, and from regarding churches as part 
of their domains. The Fifteenth anathematizes coiners and 
circulators of false money, as oppressors of the poor and 
disturbers of the state. The Sixteenth excommunicates all 

(1) Procopics; Gothic War, B. II. 
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who molest pilgrims to Rome or other holy places, or who 
exact tolls from them. The Seventeenth prohibits monks 
from administering the Sacraments to the sick, and from 
singing public masses : "Following in the footsteps of the 
holy fathers, we establish by this general decree, that 
monks shall be subject, in all humility, to their respective 
bishops ; and that they shall show, in all things, clue and 
devoted obedience to the bishops, as to the teachers and 
pastors of the Church of God. They shall never celebrate 
solemn public masses. Let them entirely abstain from 
public visitation of the sick, from anointing, and from pen- 
ance ; for these things are not at all in their province. In 
the churches where they are allowed to officiate, they will 
receive, from the hands of their bishop, priests who shall 
be answerable to him for their care of souls." The Eigh- 
teenth orders that the bishops appoint all pastors ; that they 
who receive tithes, or take charge of churches, at the hands 
of laymen, without the consent of their bishop, be visited 
with canonical punishment. The Nineteenth confirms the 
custom, originated in the time of St. Gregory VII., of mon- 
asteries and their churches contributing to the support 
of Church and state. The Twentieth excommunicates all 
who molest ecclesiastical persons or goods, or peasants 
and laborers attached to the service of churches or monas- 
teries. The Twenty-first is a repetition of the Third Canon. 
The Twenty -second declares null and void all alienations of 
property belonging to the church of Ravenna, and reiterates 
the sentence already passed against the simoniacally or- 
dained or consecrated. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

-The Tenth General Council : Second of the Lateran. 

This Council was convoked by Pope Innocent II. for 
three purposes : to remedy the evils caused by the schism 
of Peter Leonis, to comdemn the heresies of Peter de Bruis 
and Arnold of Brescia, and to draw more tightl}' the reins 
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of ecclesiastical discipline. The Council was opened on 
April 8th, 1130, and was attended by about a thousand 
bishops. (1). We give a summary of the teachings of the 
Petrobrnisians, as recorded by the venerable Peter of 
Cluny, iu a letter to the archbishop of Aries and other 
prelates. Peter de Bruis first disseminated his errors in 
the province of Aries, about 1120. He denied that baptism 
was of any use, when administered to a person not yet 
arrived at the use of reason ; for, said he, " he who believes, 
and is baptized, shall be saved." He contended that no 
temples be built for divine worship ; that those existing 
should be razed to the ground or devoted to other pur- 
poses, because " God hears one pray in a tavern as well 
as in a church ; as well before a stable as before an altar." 
He taught that the crucifix should be broken to pieces and 
burnt, because *' that instrument by which Christ was so 
cruelly tortured, on which He was so cruelly killed, is 
unworthy of any veneration ; rather should it be treated 
with every contumely, cut with knives, given to the flames, 
in revenge for Christ's suffering and death." He not only 
denied the Real Presence of our Lnrd in the Eucharist, but 
he asserted that it is nothing whatever, and should not be 
offered to God." He ridiculed all sacrifice, prayer, alms, 
etc., offered for the dead, and said that " not in the least can 
they help a soul departed." He rejected tradition and the 
authority of the Fathers. These errors, and those of 
Arnold, were condemued by the Tenth Council in its Twen- 
ty-third Canon, couched in these terms : " Those who, 
simulating the appearance of piety, reject the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Body and Blood, the baptism of infants, the 
priesthood and other Holy Orders, and legitimate mar- 
riage, we expel, as heretics, from the Church of God, and 
condemn them ; and we command that they be coerced by 
the civil power. We include their defenders in the same 
condemnation. 

In its Thirtieth Canon, the Council decreed that all who 
had been ordained or consecrated by Peter Leonis (2) and 

(D Otho of Frisi.vgen, Chronicle, R. vii., c. 23. Chronicle of Ticncvcnto. 

(*) On the death of Honorius II., in 1130. n cardinal named Peter (styled Lmnix after his 
Knini'.fnthrr Leo. a wealthy and Influential Jew) compassed his own election by a faction, 
lifter the legitimate proclamation of the cardinal Gregory del Mattel as Innocent II. The 
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his followers should be debarred from the exercise of their 
order. The disciplinary Carious are twenty-eight in num- 
ber. The First deposes all simoniacs. The Second con- 
demns every kind of traffic in Sacraments and all holy 
things, especially reprobating that in ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. Those who simoniacally acquire honor or position 
are deprived of the fruit of their iniquity, and, together 
with the traders, are branded as infamous : • " All custom to 
the contrary notwithstanding, nothing can be exacted or 
given, either before or after." The Third prohibits a bish- 
op from receiving a person excommunicated by his own 
ordinary. The Fourth deprives of his benefice any cleric 
who, after being admonished by his bishop, shows himself 
a fop, or is otherwise extravagant or peculiar in his dress, 
hair, etc. The Fifth orders the observance of that decree 
of the Council of Chalcedon whereby it was sanctioned 
" that the goods left by a prelate, at his death, be seized 
by no man whosoever, but remain, for the use of the diocese 
and the successor, in the free power of the treasurer and of 
the clergy. Let there be an end to that detestable and 
cruel rapacity. If, however, any one presumes hereafter to 
excercise it, let him be excommunicated." The same pun- 
ishment is decreed against those who seize the goods of the 
inferior clergy. This Canon, the Twenty-second of Chalce- 
don, had been already enforced by the Synod of Eheims, of 
1131, under the presidency of Innocent II. The Sixth 
deprives of benefice, and of the right of officiating, all sub- 
deacons, deacons, and priests, who marry or have concu- 
bines. The Seventh renews the decrees of Gregory VII., 
Urban II., and Paschal II., prohibiting attendance at the 
mass of a married or concubinary priest. It declares null 
the marriages of those in Holy Orders, and of Canons 
Regular and professed monks. The Eighth nullifies the 
marriages of nuns. The Ninth forbids to all monks and 
Canons Regular the practice of medicine or of civil law, if 
exercised for the sake of gain. If any bishop or abbot 

intruder took the name of Anacletus II. ; Pope Innocent fled to the fortified palace of the 
Frangipani, and afterwards to France. After Innocent's restoration to Rome, the anti- 
Pope continued to hold the Leonine City until a miserable death overtook him, in 1138. 
Then his partisans gave him a successor, styled Victor IV., but St. Bernard, who was then 
In Rome, soon converted this anti-Pope and led him to the feet of Innocent II. 
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permits such practice, be is to be deposed and excommu- 
nicated. The Tenth anathematizes all who appropriate the 
tithes of a church. If the guilty do not make restitution, 
they commit sacrilege and "incur eternal damnation," even 
though they have been countenanced in their robbery "by 
bishops or by kings." This Canon also condemns the prac- 
tice, which had become quite common, of conferring dean- 
eries and archdiaconates on } T oung persons, and commands 
that such offices be assigned only to persons of known 
prudence and merit. It also reprobates the custom of 
some bishops, who gave parishes to wandering priests. In 
reference to the first portion of this Canon, that relating to 
lay-appropriation of tithes, Ave may observe that many of 
the nobles of Normandy and England had been accustomed, 
for a long time, to take to themselves a third of all the 
church tithes collected in their domains. The Conqueror 
forced them all to make restitution, but after he had died 
the custom was resumed. Hence a Synod of Rouen, in 1096, 
had condemned the practice, and the decree was" repeated 
by a Synod at Poitiers, over which the legates of Paschal 
II. presided. The Tenth Council confirmed these decisions, 
" because tithes were designed for the uses of piety ; " 
and such has ever been the mind of the Church. When the 
state was in difficult}^, the Church frequently offered it help 
in the shape of a concession of all or a part of her tithes, 
and sometimes the beneficiary neglected to resign a posses- 
sion which was of so much profit. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth Canons regarded the celebrated " Truce of God," 
of which we have treated in a special chapter. The Thir- 
teenth is very severe on usurers. It declares usury to be 
" prohibited by divine and human law, in the Old and New 
Testament," and deprives its votaries " of all ecclesiastical 
consolation." They are not to be absolved, " unless with 
great caution," but are rather " to be regarded as infamous, 
during their entire lives ; and unless they repent, are to be 
deprived of Christian burial." The Fourteenth regards the 
custom to which soldiers were addicted, of frequenting 
fairs and such places and occasions, for an opportunity of 
exhibiting their skill and valor. These fairs, in fact, had 
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become so many gladiatorial shows, and combats to the 
death were not uncommon. By this Canon, a gladiator 
mortally wounded on one of these occasions was denied 
Christian burial, even though he lived long enough to con- 
fess, and to receive the Holy Viaticum. The Fifteenth ex- 
communicates those who lay violent hands on a cleric or a 
monk, and reserves their cases, unless they be in danger of 
death, to the Holy See. From the most ancient times, 
persons guilty of the most heinous crimes had gone to 
Rome for an absolution denied them at home, but this 
Canon seems to have reserved expressly, for the first time, 
any particular crime to the sole judgment of the Pontiff. 
The Sixteenth denies that the possession of an ecclesiastical 
benefice can be a matter of hereditary right, " for the hon- 
ors of the Church are given, not to a certain blood, but to 
merit; and the Church has no heirs by hereditary right, or 
according to the flesh, but rather seeks for honest, wise, 
and religious persons to occupy her posts of government 
and to fill her offices." St. Bernard, commenting upon the 
passage of the Gospel " behold, we have left all things," 
gives a fearful picture of this abuse, as not uncommon in his 
days. The Seventeenth condemns as incestuous marriages 
within certain degrees of kindred, and says they are " de- 
tested by the Fathers and by the Holy Church of God." 
The civil law of that time regarded the fruit of such unions 
as infamous, and debarred it from the rights of heredit}\ 
The Eighteenth excommunicates and deprives of Christian 
burial all incendiaries, this evil having greatly increased, 
owing to the prevalence of private feuds and vendettas. 
Absolution for this crime could not be accorded unless the 
injury was repaired, and only then on condition of a year's 
service with the Crusaders in Palestine or Spain. The 
Nineteenth suspends for one year, and obliges to a reparation 
of the injury committed by the culprit, any bishop who 
absolves an incendiary without insisting on the conditions 
of the previous Canon. The Twentieth declares that the 
Council does not wish to interfere with the secular power, 
in its actions against the crime of incendiarism. The 
Twenty-first forbids to the sons of priests all ministration at 
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the altar, unless they embrace the monastic life. The 
Twenty-second admonishes confessors against false or illu- 
sory repentance. " There is a false repentance when the 
penitent does not give up an office or a business which he 
cannot fill or conduct without sin, or when he bears hatred 
in his heart v or when he does not repair an injury or forgive 
one, or when he bears arms in an unjust cause." The 
Twenty-third, as we have seen, regards the Petrobruisians 
and the Arnoldists. The Twenty '-fourth prohibits the ex- 
action of money for the Holy Chrism and Oils or for 
Christian burial. The Twenty-fifth commands that no ec- 
clesiastic receive a benefice from a lay hand, and deprives 
such a recipient from his position, since, according to the 
decrees of the holy Fathers, lajnnen, be they ever so re- 
ligious, have no right to dispose of the goods of the 
Church." In the previous century, many Synods had con- 
demned this abuse. By this decree, however, the Council 
did not interfere with the legitimate "right of presenta- 
tion " enjoyed by certain lay patrons, and which was 
derived from their (or their ancestors) having founded and 
endowed the benefice in question. The Council merely 
denied the right of absolute collation, without any approval 
of ecclesiastical authority, which certain magnates had 
arrogated to themselves. The Twenty-sixth anathematizes 
those women who, living in private houses and wearing the 
habit of religious, although professing no recognized rule, 
receive men as guests. The Twenty-seventh prohibits nuns 
and monks from chanting the Office together, in the same 
choir. The Twenty-eighth provides that no episcopal see 
remain vacant for more than three months. The Twenty- 
ninth prohibiis the use of cross-bows against Christians. 

The decrees of the Tenth Council were eminently wise 
and Pope Innocent II. was justified in expecting that "reat 
good would accrue to the Church by their means. But the 
evils of the time were so deeply seated, that most of the 
Council's designs were frustrated. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Pope Alexander III. and the Lombard League. 

Conrad III. having died in 1152, the German throne was 
mounted by his son Frederick, called, on account of his red 
beard, Barbarossa. At this time Pope Eugenius III. was 
experiencing great trouble with the Romans, who were 
powerfully agitated by the teachings of Arnold of Brescia, 
and were ambitious to restore the ancient glories of the S. 
P. Q. R. Eugenius in vain implored the assistance of the 
French in restoring order in his turbulent capital, and 
albeit unwillingly, now turned to Frederick I. The German 
kins was but too glad to avail himself of the Pontiff's re- 
quest as a pretext for his own aggrandizement, for the 
imperial claims in Italy were just then nearly entirely ig- 
nored. He eagerly promised to restore Eugenius to his 
temporal throne, and accordingly that Pontiff departed 
from France, where he had taken refuge, and advanced as 
far as Tivoli, where he hoped to be met by Frederick. 
Here he suddenly died, in July, 1153. The next Pope was 
Anastasius IV., but after a short reign he was succeeded, 
in December, 1151, by Adrian IV. Adrian renewed his 
predecessor's application to Frederick, and promised him, 
as a reward, the imperial crown. Having arranged his 
German affairs, the Red Beard now descended into Italy at 
the head of a formidable army, and before he gave any aid 
to the Pontiff, proceeded to restore the imperial power in 
the North. His first venture was made against Milan, but 
finding it impossible of reduction, he spent his fury upon 
the surrounding country, and having sacked and burnt Asti, 
Chieri, and Tortona, he entered Pavia, where he received 
the iron crown of Lombardy. Pope Adrian and Frederick 
met at Viterbo, and were there waited upon by a deputation 
from Rome, promising obedience to the Pontiff. A few 
days afterward, having peacefully entered the city, Adrian 
placed the imperial crown upon the head of Frederick. 
The peace of the city was soon disturbed, for the Romans, 
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indignant at the contempt which Barbarossa showed for 
them, and disgusted with the brutality of the German sol- 
diery, arose in arms, and after a long and bloody fight the 
emperor, accompanied by Adrian, withdrew his army to 
Tivoli. Sickness soon decimated his forces, and he ordered 
a retreat to Germany. Attacked on all sides by the in- 
furiated Lombards, whom he had injured, he finally, almost 
alone, crossed the frontier. But in 1158, Frederick took 
his revenge. With more than a hundred thousand men he 
laid siege to Milan, hunger finally caused a capitulation, 
and the heroic bulwark of Lombard independence was com- 
pelled to swear fidelity to the German. With the acquisition 
of Milan and the consequent reduction of all Northern 
Italy, Barbarossa flattered himself that the imperial power 
was better consolidated than it had been since the days of 
Charlemagne. But dissensions now arose between Pope 
Adrian and the conqueror. The Pontiff had many grievances 
against Frederick, and to obtain redress of these, he com- 
missioned as legates the cardinals Octavian, Henry, William, 
and Guido. Through them Adrian insisted, firstly, that 
the emperor should desist from all communication with the 
Romans, unless through the Pontiff, because the govern- 
ment of the Roman states belonged only to the latter. 
Secondly, he demanded a cessation of the contributions of 
hay and straw, levied on the Romans for the imperial cav- 
alry, contending that such could be permitted only on the 
occasion of an imperial coronation. Thirdly, he required 
that Italian bishops should be asked to give no homage, but 
only an oath of fidelity, to the emperor. Fourthly, he 
protested against the custom of lodging and entertaining 
imperial messengers, which had been forced upon the 
bishops. Fifthly, he demanded the cession to the Roman 
See of the territories of the Countess Matilda, donated by 
her to that See, and of all the territory between Aquapen- 
delite and Rome, of the duchy of Spoleto, and of the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica. Adrian also complained that 
Frederick had broken his promise not to cede any Italian 
territory to the Greeks, also his agreement to make no 
peace with the king of Sicily without the consent of the 
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Pope. (1). To these demands and complaints the emperor 
gave no satisfaction, With regard to the inheritance of 
Matilda, he said he would leave that to the decision of 
wise and impartial men, and to this the legates replied that 
the dignity of the Pontiff permitted no recourse to an in- 
ferior's judgment. Foreseeing a struggle, and realizing 
that the imperial power was waxing too strong in Italy, 
Pope Adrian negotiated with Milan, Piacenza, Cremona, 
and other cities which were impatient of a foreign yoke. 
The enraged Frederick now rushed into Italy to crush this 
alliance, but he had scarcely arrived, when he heard of the 
death of Adrian. 

At this time the Sacred College, then numbering thirty 
cardinals, was divided into two parties. The larger and 
more influential, led by the cardinal Roland .Bandinella, 
chancellor of the Roman Church, was very averse to the 
German emperor, and had constantly urged the late Pontiff 
to make peace with William of Sicily, regarding him as 
likely to prove a faithful defender of the Holy See against 
the machinations of Frederick. The other party, under the 
guidance of the cardinal Octavian, was devoted to the em- 
peror, and so pronounced had this devotion become, that 
Pope Adrian IV. had besought the cardinals not to elect 
any of that faction to the Papacy, since its servile regard 
for the imperial crown was a treachery to the Church. 
When the Conclave was held, twenty-three cardinals voted 
for Bandinella, and five for Octavian. The former was 
accordingly proclaimed as Alexander III. Octavian, how- 
ever, relying upon the aid of the Roman senators, Ghibel- 
lines to the core, dragged the Pontifical vestments from 
Alexander, and presented himself to the people as Victor 
IV. Fearing for his life, Alexander fled to the castle of San 
Angelo, and for nine days was besieged by the schismatics. 
But the people soon learned the truth, and led by Hector 
Frangipane, they routed the insurgents and freed the Pon- 
tiff. Both parties having notified the emperor of their ac- 
cession, Barbarossa presumed to convoke a Diet at Pavia to 
decide the question, and Alexander having refused to attend 

(1) JUdkvic, Epistle of Eberard Hamburg to the A rchbishop of Salzburg in B. 
xi., c. 30. 
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it, fifty bishops satisfied the emperor by recognizing Octa- 
vian as legitimate Pontiff. (1). In a Nazarene Synod held in 

1160, the Eastern churches recognized Alexander, and in 

1161, the English bishops did the same at Newmarket, and 
the French acquiesced at Beauvais and Toulouse. In the 
meantime, the cities of Milan, Crema, and Brescia, indignant 
at the lledbeard's violations of the terms of their capitula- 
tion, and driven to fury by his extortions, had commenced 
another war. The emperor resolved to make a terrible 
example of the rebellious cities. First came the siege of 
Crema, the faithful narration of which causes horrible 
repulsion to the reader. Exhausted at last by six months of 
fatigue and inexorable hunger, the Cremasehi were obliged 
to open their gates. All the inhabitants were expelled, and 
in a few hours Crema was a smoking ruin. When the news 
of the imperial action at Pavia reached Pope Alexander, he 
was residing at Anagni. He immediately excommunicated 
the anti-Pope, Frederick, and all their abettors. Then he 
proceeded to Terracina, from which place he tried to influ- 
ence William of Sicily to draw the sword in defence of the 
Holy See. That prince, however, had forgotten his warlike 
youth, and was loth to forsake the lap of luxurious indolence, 
unless for his own immediate interests. Alexander there- 
fore sailed to Genoa, where he was received with great 
respect and joy. He afterwards went to France. The 
Milanese, undeterred by the frightful fate of the Cremasehi, 
were now in full insurrection against the German power. 
The imperial army, and such Italian cities as favored Bar- 
barossa, suffered immense losses, and in one battle the 
emperor was wounded. But by force of gold and fair 
promises, Frederick greatly augmented the number of his 
Italian allies, and the Milanese were finally compelled to 
withdraw within their own walls. Famine at length brought 
about their surrender, and the entire population was driven 
forth, literally beggars for a crust of bread to sustain life. 
Ten days afterwards, a heap of stones and bricks showed 
the traveller where had stood the proud and magnificent 
Milan. (2). The spectacle of so many thousands of people, 

(1) Uadevic, Deeds of Frederick I., B- ii., c. M. 

(2) Of the innumerable monuments of the ancient Roman, and of their own more modern 
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all the Milanese and a great number from Piacenza, Brescia, 
and Bologna, reduced to absolute mendicancy, did more 
than anything else to bring forth and nourish that cele- 
brated Lombard League, which was destined to crush for 
a time, and to diminish forever, the imperial power in 
Italy. "When Frederick learned that most of the Lombard 
cities were uniting to oppose him, he marched on Verona, 
but growing suspicious of the fidelity of the Italian allies 
yet following his banner, he suddenly raised the siege and 
returned to Germany for a new and larger army. 

Pope Alexander III. had now returned to Rome, the 
anti-Pope having died, in 1164, and had been received with 
joy by the Romans, whose imperialistic tendencies had 
been greatly modified by the excesses of Barbarossa. He 
exerted all his influence to develop and confirm the Lom- 
bard League, and aided the scattered inhabitants of Milan 
and Crema to settle amid the ruins of their homes, and to 
commence the rebuilding of their cities. Enraged at the 
patriotic efforts of the Pontiff, Frederick recrossed the Alps 
and marched on Rome to enthrone his anti-Pope, Paschal 
III., whom he had caused to be chosen as successor to the 
defunct Victor. He took the Leonine City by assault, re- 
duced the fortified basilica of St. Peter's by fire, and re- 
newed the ceremony of his coronation. The new anti-Pope 
was then enthroned, and Frederick turned his attention to 
the Romans. Flatteries, fair promises, and above all, gold, 
were given in profusion to both nobles and people, and 
many of them were corrupted. Pope Alexander, on the 
approach of the emperor, had fled to the strongly fortified 
palace of the Frangipani, which was well calculated to with- 
stand a siege, even from the imperial army. The princely 
head of the Frangipani was faithful and brave, but the Pope's 
counsellors, nevertheless, advised him to retire to the Papal 
principality of Benevento. Having disguised their persons, 
Alexander and his cardinals stole out of the city by night, 
rode to Terracina, where they embarked for Gaeta, and 
finally were safely housed in Benevento. But Barbarossa 

artistic and architectural grandeur, the Milanese could now rejoice in the possession of only 
one, and that endures to this dav. It stands in front of the church of St. Lawrence, is a 
portion of a majestic marble portico, formed by a row of sixteen immense columns. How 
it escaped the otherwise universal destruction, is not recorded. 
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could not remain long in Rome. The climate was not 
favorable to the brutal intemperance of his soldiers, and 
immense numbers of them were buried. He therefore 
returned to Germany with the wreck of his army. The 
Lombard League, solemnly arranged on Dec. 1, 11G7, was 
now firmly cemented, and, under the active patronage of 
Pope Alexander, was an object of fear to Frederick. It 
united together the cities and territories of Venice, Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Ferrara, Brescia, Bergamo, Cre- 
mona, Milan, Lodi, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, and Bologna. 
Genoa and Pisa, however, were too embittered by their 
commercial rivalry to lay down their arms, and they 
continued their foolish struggle, involving also Florence 
and Sienna, on the side of Pisa, and Lucca and Pistoja, 
on the side of Genoa. Pavia also, and the powerful mar- 
quis of Monferrato, remained hostile to the League, and 
patiently awaited the next return of the Germans into 
the peninsula. This occurred in 1173. The Redbeard 
entered Piedmont by Mt. Cenis, stormed and burned Susa, 
and laid siege to the new city of Alessandria, founded, in 
1168, in honor of the back-bone of the League, Pope Alex- 
ander III. A great number of houses had already been 
erected, but their roofs were as yet only thatched with 
straw. Rightly regarding the name of the city as having 
been given in token of defiance to the Germans, Frederick 
swore to so use fire and sword, that not a trace of Alessan- 
dria should perpetnate the memory of the Pontiff. His 
oath seemed easy of fulfilment, for the new city had no 
walls, and no other defence than a deep ditch. Neverthe- 
less, his assaults were again and again repelled, and al- 
though he irsed all the military engines then known to 
offensive warfare, he found his army daily decreasing, and 
the city no nearer reduction. At length, taking advantage of 
a night of unusual darkness, the Alessandrini made a sortie, 
which resulted in an immense slaughter of the imperialists, 
and the destruction of nearly all their war machines and pro- 
visions. This blow, followed b} r the news that the Leaguers 
were advancing in force to the relief of the city, induced 
Barbarossa to retreat on Pavia. From this strong position, 
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while dispatching to Germany orders after orders for rein- 
forcements, he tried to gain time by making overtures to the 
League. They were heeded, and for a long time Frederick 
prolonged the negotiations, but taking care to put forth such 
exorbitant pretensions as would insure their rejection. By 
the time the Leaguers had discovered their enemy's trick, 
and had cut short the parleying, the emperor had received 
his fresh troops, provisions, munitions, etc.- Therefore, in 
the spring of 1176, he started for Como, while the Leaguers, 
then composed of troops from Milan, Lodi, Novara, Pia- 
cenza, Brescia, and Vercelli, marched toward the Ticino, 
and encamped near Legnano. On May 26, reconnoitring 
parties crossed swords, both armies came up, and then en- 
sued one of the bloodiest and most important battles of 
the age. The Italians were victorious, and, leaving on the 
field his own lance, shield, banner, and cross, his military 
chest, and an immense spoil in arms, horses, etc., aban- 
doned by his panic stricken troops, who scattered in every 
direction, Frederick barely succeeded in throwing himself 
into the arms of his faithful Ghibellines ot Pavia. He now 
realized that the time had arrived for submission to the 
Pontiff. (1). 

At the suggestion of the emperor, representatives of the 
Holy See and of the Lombard cities met the imperial leg- 
ates at Bologna, to consider the conditions of peace. The 
congress was soon transferred to Venice, and Pope Alexan- 
der, escorted by a Sicilian fleet, arrived to take part. The 
emperor and the Leaguers could here agree only upon a 
truce of six years, but shortly after, a conference was held 
at Constance, in which the independence of the Italian re- 

(1) The learned Benedictine historian, Tosti, in his History o/ the Lomhaixl Lraoue, 
Montecassino, 1848, p. 346, thus comments on the battle of Legnano : " The battle of 
Legnano was one of those of which we often read, in both ancient and modern history, as 
having decided the destinies of an entire people. They are prepared beforehand by many 
circumstances of time and of men, as though by a special Providence of Heaven ; and 
hence, when they are fought, men may expect to s->e some crown disappearing forever, or 
some people arising and writing, in the codex of justice, the date of its acquisition of free- 
dom. As yet the Lombards had never contended, sword in hand and in pitched battle, 
against the emperor ; a reverence for Caesar was still written in their hearts— it was not 
yet wiped out by the tears of slavery. At Pontida they leagued together, and prepared to 
fight ; but in their public documents of the day, there always appears a superstitious rever-i 
ence for t l 'e emperor, in the words salva tamen imperatorU fidelitntc. At Legnano they 
crossed swords with, and routed the imperialists ; they despoiled Caesar of everything, and 
carried off his standard ; with all of his prestige, disappeared all the influence of the suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne and of Otho. That battle was not merely a victory of the Lombards 
over Frederick Barbarossa ; it was a defeat of the empire by the Italian republics, and on 
that day was destroyed that which had made the people resigned to their servitude— a 
religious respect for the empire." 
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publics was acknowledged, on condition that their chief 
magistrates should receive their investiture from the em- 
peror. As to his differences with the Holy See, Frederick 
now had too mnch at stake to allow him to give way to his 
native arrogance ; above all things, it was necessary for 
him to break the union of the Gnelphs, by separating from 
their cause that of the Pontiff. He therefore manifested 
much humility and docility in acceding to the demands of 
Alexander. He immediately procured the abdication of 
his last anti-Pope, Calixtus III. (1), whom he had caused 
to be substituted, in 1170, for the defunct Paschal ; as to 
the territories donated to the Holy See by the countess 
Matilda, he promised to yield them. Certain imperialistic 
and many Protestant authors have shed a very theatrical 
light upon the audience in which Pope Alexander III. re- 
stored Frederick I. to the communion of the Church. They 
assert that, as the emperor prostratod himself at the feet of 
the Pontiff, Alexander placed his heel upon the monarch's 
head, and cried out, in the words of the Psalmist, "Thou 
shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk, and thou shalt 
trample under foot the lion and the dragon ; " that the 
humiliated Frederick protested that those words were said 
of Peter alone, and that the elated Alexander replied, "of 
me, and of Peter." The absurdity of this story is evident ; 
that it is unfounded iu fact, is proved by the silence of all 
the contemporaries and quasi-contemporaries of Alexander 
who wrote about his Pontificate. Thus, Bomuald, arch- 
bishop of Salerno, who was present at the absolution of 
Frederick, and who wrote a Life of Alexander, says nothing 
of this sceue ; neither does Matthew of Paris (2), nor Wil- 
liam of Tyre (3), nor Eoger of Hovedeu. (4). 

The peace concluded at Venice had for result, so far as 
the Italian republics were concerned, a confederation very 
similar, apparently, to that Avhich was formed, two cen- 
turies afterward, in the mountains of Switzerland ; in sub- 
stance, however, there was a great difference between the 

(1) This intruder humbly begged pardon of Alexander. In 1178, and we are told by Ro- 
muald of Salerno that the Pontiff that day seated him at his own table- So much for the 
arrogance of Alexander III., a favorite theme of certain writers. 

(2) Englhh HUtory, year 1177. (3) Holy War. 
(4) Annals of England, year 1177. 
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two. The Lombard confederation acknowledged as head, 
either elective or hereditary, a foreigner, who, aided by 
foreign troops and by almost inevitable internal discord, 
might, at any moment, become a tyrant. But Frederick 
obtained many advantages by the same treaty. He filled 
his exhausted treasury, and being hailed as sovereign de 
jure of Lombardy, he could patiently await an opportunity 
of becoming such de facto. His reconciliation with the 
Italians enabled him to delay the cession of Tuscany to the 
Holy See, if, indeed, he ever sincerely intended to obey 
the will of the countess Matilda, and to fulfil his own oath. 
Another great advantage accruing to Frederick from peace 
with the Pontiff and the northern Italians, was an oppor- 
tunity to carry out a long designed scheme to establish a 
branch of his family on a royal throne in Italy. William 

II , king of Naples and of Sicily, had no children, and 
Frederick proposed a marriage between his son Henry 
(afterward the Sixth of Germany) and the princess Con- 
stance, aunt and sole heiress of William. Pope Alexander 
III., and after him, Pope Lucius III., and Urban III., being 
displeased with Barbarossa because of his tortuous policy 
and his contempt for his obligations, and unwilling that a 
foreigner, already on the way to become ruler of Northern 
Italy, should become sovereign of the South, opposed all 
their power against this marriage, but in vain. We shall ' 
notice its results, when we come to treat of the Pontificate 
of Innocent III. During the next few years after the 
peace of Venice, Frederick remained comparatively quiet ; 
with the exception of a short war with the duke of Saxony, 
Henry the Lion, tranquillity pervaded his dominions. But 
in 1189, the fall of Jerusalem having caused Pope Urban 

III. to proclaim a new Crusade, Frederick received the 
Cross from the hands of the cardinal Henry, bishop of Al- 
bano, and led a considerable army toward Palestine. By 
June of the following year he reached the banks of the 
Calycadnus, in Cilicia, and while trying to ford the stream 
in his heavy armor, was drowned. 

We cannot close this chapter without a few words in 
defense of the conduct of Pope Alexander III., in making a 
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separate peace with Frederick, without, it is said by some, 
more consideration for his allies. Man}- Italian historians 
have also blamed him for not taking advantage of the im- 
perial misfortunes, thus assuring the independence of their 
country. But in his treaty witli the emperor, Alexander 
III. entered into no arrangement which conld reasonably 
displease the Lombards, and there was no likelihood that 
the confederates would have helped the Pontiff to the ex- 
tent of annihilating the imperial power in Italy. It is 
certain that the Leaguers, even in their most prosperous 
moments, did not dream of absolute withdrawal from the 
empire ; the ideas of those days were very different from 
those of the present time. The Italian enemies of Barba- 
rossa merely contended for " home-rule," and they willingly 
acknowledged the supremacy or primacy of the suzerain 
created and anointed by the Holy See. This is well proved 
by the following passage of Bomuald of Salerno, giving a 
Declaration made by the chiefs of the League to the Pope, 
in 1177 : " Your Holiness and the imperial government 
must know that we will gratefully receive the peace of the 
emperor, if the honor of Italy be secured ; and that we 
wish to recover his friendship, providing that he will guard 
our liberties. We desire to satisfy all the obligations of 
Italians toward him, according to the ancient usages ; we 
do not reject any of the olden laws ; but we will never con- 
sent to forego that liberty which we inherited from our 
forefathers, and we will lose it only with our lives, for the 
death of a freeman is sweeter to us than the life of a slave." 
Why then should Alexander have prolonged the war? 
A.gain, by an annihilation of the imperial power, the Pontiff* 
<vould have undone the work of his predecessor, who had 
created that power, and had confided to it the temporal 
supremacy of Christendom. Even when an emperor became 
a rebel to the Pontiff, Borne never thought of abolishing 
his office, but only of substituting a more religious and 
more docile incumbent. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

The Eleventh General Council : Third of the Late man. 

During the years 1177 and '78, Pope Alexander III. sent 
subdeacons to all the ecclesiastical provinces, summoning 
the bishops to a General Council at Rome in the following 
year. (1). Such was the manner, in those days, of convok- 
ing a Council. (2). The letter of convocation says : " As we 
see there are many things in the Church of God which need 
correction, many improvements to be made, and many 
things to be made known to the faithful which will help to 
their salvation ; we have resolved to summon ecclesiastics 
from all parts, that, by their presence and counsel, what is 
healthful may be established, and what is good may be 
provided, according to the custom of the ancient Fathers, 
and be confirmed by many. If this were effected by each 
one individually, it would not easily attain its end. There- 
fore, by these Apostolic Letters, we command that you 
co-operate with this our arrangement, and, the Lord leading, 
that you come to the city of Rome on the first Sunday of 
the coming Lent, so that, with the aid of the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, we may decide, by our common care, what is 
to be done in the correction of abuses and in the establish- 
ment of what will be pleasing to God; that we may, with 
one shoulder, support the Ark of the Lord, and with one 
tongue, give honor to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." The reasons for holding the Council were, first, 
to remedy the evils caused by the anti-Popes whom 
Frederick Barbarossa had sustained, and, in two instances, 
created ; second, to condemn the Waldensian heresy; third, 
to invigorate ecclesiastical discipline. Pope Alexander, in 
person, presided over the Council. Matthew of Paris says 
there were present 310 bishops, but William of Tyre, who 

(1) The year 1179 is assigned as the date of the Eleventh General Council by Otho o- 
Frisingen (Chronicle, b. vii.), Matthew of Paris, Williamof Tyre, Roarer of Hoveden, Helm- 
old, and Albert Stadensis. And nevertheless, and although Alexander III. died in 11M, the 
abbot of Ursperg, in his Chronicle, says : " In the year of the Lord 1182, Pope Alexander 
held a General Council in the Lateran basilica, about the Calends of April ; although some 
say the Council was held in 1179. But it may be that at this latter date he celebrated a 
Synod with some of the bishops of Italy." 

(2) Robert de Monte, year 1179. 
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was one of the synoclals, puts the number at 300. The 
Council was opened in the Lateran basilica, on March 5th, 
1179, and its business was completed in three sessions. 

In its First Canon, the Council decreed that hereafter a 
two-third's vote of the Sacred College would elect a Pon- 
tiff. It reads as follows : " Although our predecessors 
issued Constitutions which sufficiently guard against discord 
in the election of a Supreme Pontiff, the Church has fre- 
quently suffered grievous rupture on account of the audacity 
of wicked ambition ; hence, to avoid this evil, we have 
decreed, by the advice of our brethren and with the appro- 
bation of the holy Council, to add something to those 
Constitutions. We therefore decree that if, by the enemy's 
sowing of nettles, there be not full concord among the 
cardinals in their choice of a Pontiff, and if two thirds 
agree, and the other third will not yield, but presumes to 
declare another Pontiff for itself, he shall be the Roman 
Pontiff who is elected and acknowledged by the two thirds. 
And if any one, not being able to attain his end, relies upon 
the nomination by one third, and usurps the name of 'Pon- 
tiff, he and all who recognize him are excommunicated, 
deprived of the exercise of their order, and even the Com- 
munion shall be denied to them, unless they are at the point 
of death. If they do not repent, let them have their lot with 
Dathan and Abiron, whom the earth swallowed alive. 
Again, if any one be chosen by less than two thirds, and 
no better agreement be reached, he will incur the above 
punishment, unless he humbly retreats. However, this 
decree imports no prejudice to the Canonical and other 
ecclesiastical Constitutions, in which the sentence of the 
larger and better part ought to prevail ; because if any 
doubt arises in such cases, it can be settled by the decision 
of a superior. In the Roman Church there is a peculiar 
condition of things ; in its regard, there can be no recourse 
to a superior." By a decree of Pope Nicholas II., in 1059, 
the election of a Pontiff had been confined to the cardinals, 
" the consent of the remaining clergy and of the people fol- 
lowing ; so that those most religious men are to be the 
leaders in the election, and the rest followers." From the 
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reign of Alexander III., the two thirds system has constantly 
obtained. The Second Canon declares the nullification of all 
appointments made by the late anti-Popes, Octavian, Guido, 
and John, and prohibits the exercise of their order to all or- 
dained by them or theirs. It also prescribes the following 
form of abjuration, to be sworn to before a schismatic can be 
received into the Church : " I anathematize and reject every 
heresy which asserts itself against the Holy, Roman, Cath- 
olic Church ; especially the schism of Octavian, Guido, and 
John ; and I regard the ordinations of these as null, and 
reject them. (1). And I swear that hereafter I shall obey 
and prove faithful to, the Holy Roman Church and my lord 
Alexander and his legitimate successors ; that I shall serve 
them, without any evil mind, and according to my order, 
against all men. The counsels he may give me, in person 
or by writing, I will reveal to no man, even though my 
limbs or life be in danger ; I will honor the legates of the 
Roman Church, guide them and dismiss them, and con- 
tribute to their expenses. So help me God, and these His 
holy Gospels." (2). 

The second reason for the celebration of the Eleventh 
Council Avas the condemnation of the Waldenses. As we 
shall devote a special chapter to these heretics, we here 
detain the reader only a few moments. While Pope Alex- 
ander III. was in France, he had held, in 1163, a Synod at 
Toulouse, the fourth Canon of which prohibited any one 
from harboring the Waldenses or Albigenses, and from 
holding any commercial relations with them. By its 27th 
Canon, the Eleventh Council confirms the decree of Tou- 
louse : " As blessed Leo says : Although ecclesiastical 
discipline is content with the sacerdotal decisions, and takes 
no bloody revenge, nevertheless it is assisted by the de- 
crees of princes, in order that men may seek a salutary 
remedy, when they fear an imminent corporal punishment. 
Therefore, since in Gascony, in the territory of Albi, and 
in the district of Toulouse, the condemned wickedness of 
those heretics who are variously styled Catharians, Pater- 
ines, Publicans, etc., has so developed, that they no longer 

(1) Illicit, that is, not invalid. 

<2) Albert Stadensis, Chronicle. Albert Krantz, Metropolis, B. vii., c. 3. 
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manifest their iniquities in secret, as others do, but even 
openly avow their errors, and thus seduce the weak and 
simple ; we pronounce anathema on them, their defenders, 
and their harborers; and under pain of the same anathema, 
we prohibit all persons from harboring them in houses or 
territory, and from cherishing them, or transacting any 
business with them. If they die in their sin, let no offering 
be made for them, or burial among Christians be accorded 
them, notwithstanding any privilege conceded by us to any 
one whomsoever, and notwithstanding an} r other pretext." 
With regard to the severity of this and similar Canons, we 
shall take occasion to vindicate their justice and necessity 
when we come to treat of the Albigenses. In another part 
of the same 27th Canon, the Council condemns the preda- 
tory bands of Belgians, Arragonese, Navarrese, Basques, 
Cotterels (1), and Triaverdins, who had joined the Albi- 
genses for the sake of pillage and lust, " who respected 
neither churches nor monasteries ; sparing not orphans, 
women, or old age ; but looting and desolating everywhere ; " 
and oiders that " for the remission of their sins, all the 
faithful courageously oppose, these ravages, and defend 
Christians against such wretches." The Canon then grants 
indulgences "at the discretion of the bishops," of greater 
or less extent, according to their term and kind of service, 
to those who don the Cross in the Holy Wars. 

The third object of the Eleventh Council was the invig- 
oraticn of ecclesiastical discipline. Simony was rife in the 
churches and monasteries : the clergy were, to a great 
extent, stained with avarice, and addicted to pompous dis- 
play ; among the laity, usuiy had become a notorious evil. 
The Council therefore issued, besides the three Canons 
already noticed, twenty -four others. The Third prescribes 
" that no person be made a bishop, unless he is thirty years 
of age, born of legitimate matrimony, and is shown to be 
commendable in life and in learning." No one can be made 
a dean, an archdeacon, a parish-priest, or receive any 
care of souls, unless he has reached his twenty-fifth year, 
and is of approved knowledge and morals. In the twelfth 

(1) De Ma>ca says these were so called because their favorite weapon was a lung knife, 
called by the Toulonsuns a eotterel. 
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century, the promotion of young persons, on account of 
court influence, to ecclesiastical dignity, had become a 
frightful abuse. St. Bernard (1) says : " Schoolboys, not 
yet arrived at the age of puberty, are promoted, because of 
their family dignity, to ecclesiastical offices ; they are taken 
from under the master's rod, and assigned to govern priests." 
William of Newburg (2) reproves archbishop Roger of 
York because, " instead of the worthy persons who once 
shed light upon the church of York, he appointed beardless 
youths, better fitted to play at odd-and-even, or to straddle 
the hobby-horse." The Fourth protects the clergy and 
bishops from undue expenses, while their superiors are 
making a visitation. A cardinal may have twenty-five 
horses at such a time, if he is not also a bishop ; an arch- 
bishop shall be content with forty or fift}^ ; a bishop may 
be followed by thirty ; an archdeacon will find rive or seven 
a sufficiency ; a dean must be satisfied with two. This 
programme, however, is only for the poorer places ; if a 
very rich place be visited, the Council " tolerates " the vis- 
itator's exercise of discretion. The Fifth prohibits any 
ordination without a " title," whereby the ordained may 
live until he be provided with a benefice. In this Canom 
occurs the first mention of the patrimonial title. A bishop 
who ordains a person without a title, whereby he may live, 
is obliged himself to support that person until he receives 
a benefice. In consequence of this Canon, Pope Innocent 
III. ordered the bishop of Zamora, whose predecessor had 
ordained a certain subdeacon, to support him until he as- 
signed him a benefice, threatening to compel the bishop ^y 
ecclesiastical censure. The Sixth prohibits any suspension 
or excommunication before the issuance and reception of 
the formal canonical admonition. It orders a certain time 
to be assigned for the prosecution of an appeal, if the ag- 
grieved party desires to make one ; if the appeal is not 
made within that time, "the bishop may exercise his right." 
Monks and religious are prohibite 1 to appeal " against the 
regular discipline of their superiors or Chapters." The 
Seventh condemns all charges for the administration of 

(1) EpMleW tn Hciirn, archhishop of Sens. 

(2) Enulizh AJairs, B. iii., c. 5. 
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Sacrainents, for the granting of benefices, and for the Sacred 
Oils. This Canon is transcribed in the Decretals, B. V., tit. 
iii., on Simony. It also decrees that if any person, being 
in danger of death, leaves his property to a religious order, 
his parish church shall receive its canonical share ; if, how- 
ever, a man in good health does the same, the will stands. 
Tne Eighth prohibits the promising a particular benefice, 
wh<* n it shall become vacant, " lest one may seem to desire 
the death of the occupant." A prebend or benefice must 
be conferred within six months of the day it becomes 
vacant. If the collation belongs to the bishop, and he 
neglects to confer it, the right devolves on the Chapter, and 
vice versa ; if both neglect, the metropolitan must provide. 
The NiP.th rebukes the Knights Templars and the Knights 
Hospitalers of St. John, and some other orders, for exceed- 
ing the privileges conceded them by the Holy See, and 
decrees, first, that they receive no churches or tithes with- 
out the consent of the bishop ; second, that they avoid all 
excommunicated or interdicted persons ; third, that in all 
churches, not theirs by " full right," they present their 
priests for installation by the bishop; fourth, that, if they 
come to an interdicted church, they can only once in the 
year be admitted to the ecclesiastical Office, and not even 
then can they bury the dead in the said church ; fifth, that 
those persons who live in religious houses, although not 
really belonging to the order, cannot partake of the immu- 
nities granted to the members. The Tenth forbids the 
reception of a monk or religious, " for money." It also 
decrees that a monk who keeps or possesses any money, 
" unless given him by the abbot for a definitely assigned 
purpose, be deprived of Communion, and if he be found, at 
his death, to have had money, he shall not be prayed for, 
and he shall not be buried with the brethren." The 
E'e'-entlt regards the continenc} 7 of the clergy, and is a repe- 
tition of previous enactments. The Twelfth prohibits clerics 
from conducting cases before secular tribunals, unless the 
case be of the Church, or their own, or for a miserably 
poor person. The Thirteenth condemns " spiritual poly- 
gamy," that is, the holding of more than one benefice by 
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one person. The Fourteenth treats of the same subject, and 
then forbids the clergy, under pain of degradation, from re- 
ceiving churches from lay hands, without the authorization 
of the bishop. It also excommunicates any layman who 
compels an ecclesiastic to appear before a la} T tribunal. The 
Fifteenth prohibits a cleric from transmitting to his heirs 
what he has acquired by virtue of his ecclesiastical office. 
What lie has received " by inheritance, through his own 
labor, or by his learning," he may dispose of as he pleases. 
This decree is inserted in the Decretals, B. III., tit. 21, IVills 
and Last Wishes. The Sixteenth regards Capitular dissensions, 
and decrees that " unless something reasonable be alleged 
by the minority, the decision of the majority shall stand, 
without appeal." The Seventeenth orders that, when a right 
of presentation to a benefice belongs to many, and they 
cannot agree upon a candidate, the majority's opinion be 
respected. If this would cause any scandal, the bishop 
must arrange the matter. He will also take the affair in 
his own hands, if a dispute arises as to who possesses the 
right of presentation, and it is not settled in four months 
from the date of vacancy. {Decretals, B. III., tit 39, Bight of 
Presentation.) The Eighteenth decrees that in all cathedral 
churches a fitting benefice be assigned for the support of 
the master of the cathedral school, whose principal duty it 
is to give gratuitous instruction to poor scholars. The 
Ninteenth excommunicates magistrates and consuls who im- 
pose burdens on churches and diminish ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, unless " the bishop and the clergy see that 
there is such great necessity or utility, that the church 
ought to come to the aid of the community. (Decretals, B. 
III., tit. 49. Immunity of Churches.) The Twentieth repeats the 
decree of the Tenth Council against tournaments where life 
is endangered, gladiatorial shows at fairs, etc. The Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second regard the Truce of God, of which 
we have already spoken, and are inserted in the Decretals, 
B. L, tit. 33, Truce and Peace. The Twenty -third establishes 
a pastor, church, and cemetery, for every community of 
lepers, and exempts it from tithes. The Twenty -fourth ex- 
communicates all who furnish munitions of war to the 
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Mohammedans, or become navigators in their ships. The 
same penalty is launched against all pirates and wreckers. 
The Twenty-fifth is against usury. The Twenty -sixth ex- 
communicates Christians who have become domestics, etc., 
in the service of Jews. The Twenty -seventh proclaims a 
Crusade against the Albigenses. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Cause of St. Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Henry II. mounted the throne of England in 1154. By 
the death of his father, he inherited Touraine and Anjou ; 
through his mother he was lord of Normandy and Maine ; 
in marrying Eleanor of Poitou, he received as dowry Poitou, 
Saintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, the Limousin, Angoumois, 
and Guienne. Thus, although a" vassal of the king of 
France, he became, on his accession to the English crown, a 
more powerful prince than his suzerain (1). Six Popes, 
Adrian IV , Alexander III., Lucius III., Urban III., Gregory 
VIII., and Clement III. occupied the chair of St. Peter 
during the reign ot Heniy II., but we shall have occasion, 
in this chapter, to allude only to Alexander. The other 
principal sovereigns contemporary with Henry were the 
emperor Frederick I. ; in France, Louis VII. and Philip 
Augustus ; in Spain, Alphonsus VIII., Sancho III., and 
Alphonsus IX. When Henry II. commenced to reign, there 
was no one to whom he owed so much as to Theobald, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and he soon promoted that prelate to 
the first place at the council-board. Worn out by age and 
sickness, Theobald wished to retire from political life, but 
his great love for Henry prompted him to leave his place 
to some one capable of guiding the young king, and he 
chose his own arch-deacon, Thomas a Becket. 

(1) We are told by Gerald of Cambrai, Peter of Blois. and William of Newbnrg, that 
Henry II. was comparatively well read, and that he was pencrally well-mannered ; but the 
cardinal Vivian, after a lonqr interview with him, said : " I have never witnessed the equal 
of this man as a liar, " and king Louis VII. told Henry's ambassadors that It was Impos- 
sible to put faith in their master. 
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Henry became greatly attached to the arch-deacon, ap- 
pointed him chancellor, (1) made him preceptor of the hei* 
apparent, warden of the Tower, castellan of Berghamsted, 
and assigned to his service one hundred and forty knights. 
Becket was a warrior, at this time, as well as a counsellor. 
During the French campaign of 1159, he fought at the head 
of seven hundred knights and their retinues ; at the close 
of the war, he was maintaining twelve hundred knights and 
four thousand cavalry. In 1161, the highest dignity in the 
English church became vacant by the death of archbishop 
Theobald. For thirteen months Henry allowed the vacancy 
to continue, as the revenues of Canterbury were welcome to 
his pocket. At the end of that time, the Chapter and the 
prelates met at Westminster ; every vote was cast for 
Becket, and prince Henry, in his father's name, gave the 
royal assent (2). The ostentation of the chancellor hence- 
forth gave place to the modesty of a Christian bishop ; he 
immediately resigned his secular offices, and dismissed his 
large train of noblemen, keeping near his person only a few 
of his most virtuous and most learned priests. (3). It was on 
account of his care for the poor, as well as for the sake of the 
sacred principle involved, that he now insisted upon the 
restitution of those revenues of his diocese which had been 
appropriated by laymen. It is not easy to determine 
whether this action of Becket was the first cause of dis- 
sension between him and the monarch ; but it is certain 
that, for more than a year before the open collision, Henry 
had cooled toward his former favorite, and that the envious 
noticed a change, and misrepresented his actions. An 
opportunity was offered to these gentry in 1163, by a dis- 
pute regarding the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 
(4). The first attack on these tribunals was made on their 

(1) The chancellorship was one of the few offices that could not be bought. It was a sure 
steppin°--stone to a bishopric, and hence its occupier avoided incurring the impediment of 
simony." LixfiAim, Hixtoni of E)Hlla»<1. vol. ii.. c. 3. 

(2) When the king informed BeckPt of his intention to promote his election, the chan- 
cellor smilingly po'nted to his armor, and said that such was not the dress of a bishop. 
He then declined the honor, saying that lie could not do his duty as archbishop and, at the 
same time, retain Henry's favor ; but, at the entreaty of the legate Henry of Pisa, he ac- 
cepted the nomination. . .,..,«,* 

(3) Protestants have celled this change hypocrisy ; but, remarks Lingard, had Becket 
been a hypocrite, he would have been both chancellor and archoishop, would have flattered 
the king, and would have been absolute in church and state. 

(4) "When the imperial government ceased in other conntries, " says Lingard, "the 
natives preserved many of its institutions, which the conquerors incorporated with their 
own laws ; but our barbarian ancestors eradicated every prior establishment, and trans- 
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criminal jurisdiction. Because of the presumed light sen- 
tence of one Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford, convicted 
of manslaughter, and condemned to a money indemnity to 
the relations of his victim, and afterwards punished by 
whipping for insulting a judge, Henry summoned the 
bishops to Westminster, and demanded that hereafter, in 
all similar cases, the culprit should be punished by the 
secular tribunals, if convicted by the spiritual court. The 
prelates refused, and the king then asked if they would 
promise to observe the ancient customs of the realm. As 
these customs had not been defined, the archbishop replied 
affirmatively, " saving his order." Henry then put the 
question separately to each bishop ; with the exception of 
the bishop of Chichester, all repeated the answer of Becket. 
The prelates soon realized that the word "customs" was 
meant to cover an attack on most of the clerical immunities. 
But the archbishop of York, Koger de Pont l'Eveque, who 
had always been jealous of Becket, proposed to temporize; 
Becket refused, and wrote to Pope Alexander about the 
state of affairs. The Pontiff, who was then at Sens, answered 
with a most encouraging letter, bidding the English prelate 
not to yield one iota of the Church's rights. But before 
the Pope's missive arrived, the zealous archbishop had 
found himself deserted by nearly all the clergy. He was 
pressed on all sides to yield, and finally, knowing that Henry 
had sworn never to attack the Church immunities, he 
promised to withdraw that obnoxious reservatory clause : 

planted the manners of the wilds of Germany into the new solitude which they had made. 
After their conversion, they associated the heads of the c'ergy with their nobles, and both 
equally exercised the functions of civil magistrates. It is plain that the bishop was the sole 
Judge of the clergy in criminal cases (Saxon Laws. 83) ; that he alone decided their differ- 
ences (ihkl., 51), and that to him appertained the cognizance of certain offences against the 
rights of the Church and the sanctions of religion : but as it was his duty to sit with the 
sheriff in the court of the county, his ecclesiastical became blended with his secular juris- 
diction, and many causes, which in other countries had been reserved to the spiritual judge, 
were decided in England before a mixed tribunal. This disposition conrinued in force till 
the Norman conquest, when the two judicatures were completely separated, and In every 
diocese 'courts Christian, ' that is, of the bishop and his archdeacons, were established, 
after the model and with the authority of similar courts in all other parts of the Western 
church .... The proceedings of the former (ecclesiastical courts) were guided by tlxed and 
Invariable principles, the result of the wisdom of ages ; the latter were compelled to follow 
a'system of jurisprudence confused and uncertain, partly of Anglo-Saxon, partly of Norman 
origin, and depending on precedents, of which some were furnished by memory, others had 
been transmitted by tradition. The clerical judges were men of talents and education ; the 
uniformity and eqiiity of their decisions were preferred to the caprice and violence which 
seemed to sway the royal and baronial justiciaries; and by degrees every cause which 
legal ingenuity could connect with the provisions of the Canons, whether it regarded tithes, 
or advowsons, or public scandal, or marriage, or testaments, or perjury, or breacii of con- 
tract, was drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A spirit of rivalry arose between the 
two judicatures, which quickly ripened Into open hostility. On the one side were ranged 
tb.9 bishops and chief dignitaries of the Church, on the other the king and barons." loc eit. 
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"saving his order." Henry then declared that, as his honor 
had been publicly injured, the reparation should be made 
before the estates of the kingdom. 

The bishops, barons, etc., met the king at Clarendon, on 
January 25th, 1164. Henry immediately demanded that 
the prelates should fulfil their promise, and Becket once 
more requested that the reservatory clause might be re- 
tained. The answer of Henry was a threat of exile or of 
death ; a door was thrown open, revealing to the astonished 
bishops a party of knights with drawn swords. Two Tem- 
plars then knelt before the primate, and begged him to 
yield ; the bishops joined with their entreaties, and finally 
Becket promised to observe the " customs," but quite 
naively asked to be told what they were. A committee of 
inquiry presented sixteen Constitutions as the customs of 
England. " The care of all vacant dioceses, abbeys, and 
priories, was to be given to the sovereign, and all their 
revenues, during the vacancy, to be paid to him ; the elec- 
tion of a new incumbent could be made only in pursuance 
of a royal writ, and should be held by the chief clergy in 
the royal chapel, with the royal consent, and by the advice 
of such prelates as the king might summon." The first 
portion of this Constitution refers to a custom introduced 
bv William Kufus, but renounced by him and all his suc- 
cessors, including Henry II. himself. It was ordered, by 
the third Constitution, that, when a cleric was a party to a 
suit, the royal justices should decide in what court it 
should be tired ; if it was decided to send the case to an 
ecclesiastical court, a civil officer would make report of the 
proceedings, and the defendant, if convicted, could claim 
no " benefit of clergy," that is, exemption from punishment 
by the secular authority. This, says Lingard, ought not 
to have been called an " ancient" custom, for it was an in- 
novation, overturning the law as it had stood since the days 
of the Conqueror, and not restoring' the judicial process of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The fourth, also derived from the Con- 
quest, ordered that " no archbishop, bishop, or other person, 
should leave the kingdom, without the roynl consent ; " be- 
fore going, they were to give security that they would work 
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nothing against his majesty- or bis kingdom. The seventh 
Constitution prescribed that " no chief-tenant of the king, 
no officer of his household or demesne, could be excom- 
municated, or his lands interdicted, without the king's per- 
mission, or that of the grand-justiciary." The pretext of 
this custom, introduced by the Conqueror, was that, as all 
men were obliged to avoid an excommunicated person, the 
king would lose the services of an excommunicated vassal 
By the eighth, appeals were ordered to proceed " from the 
archdeacon to the bishop, from the bishop to the arch- 
bishop ; " if the metropolitan did not decide the cause, it 
was to be carried " to the king," that he might command it 
to be terminated " in the archiepiscopal court," and no 
other judge was to be had, "without the royal assent." 
King Henry I. had tried to prevent appeals to the Pope, 
but Henry II., some time after the Clarendon affair, denied 
that such was his intention. His creature, Gilbert Foliot, 
bishop of London, said that " the king claims that no one 
shall leave the kingdom, for a civil cause." 

Of these Constitutions three copies were made, and they 
were signed by Henry, the bishops, and thirty-seven barons. 
On the king's demanding that the prelates should affix their 
seals to the documents, Becket said that he had fulfilled 
his promise, and would do no more. " His conduct on this 
trying occasion," says Lingard, " has been severely con- 
demned for its duplicity. To me he appears more deserving 
of pity than of censure. His was not the tergiversation of 
one who seeks to effect his object by fraud and deception ; 
it was rather the hesitation of a mind oscillating between 
the decision of his own judgment, and the opinions and 
apprehensions of others. His conviction seems to have 
remained unchanged ; he yielded, to avoid the charge of 
having, by his obstinacy, drawn destruction on the heads 
of his fellow-bishops." Scarcely had the Clarendon con- 
vention been dissolved, when the primate became the prey 
of remorse. Immediately after his arrival at Canterbiu\y 
he voluntarily ceased to officiate as bishop, and despatched 
a report to Pope Alexander, begging absolution from any 
censures he had incurred. In his reply the Pontiff encour- 
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ages Becket, grants the absolution from censure, and orders 
him to resume his functions. In vain king Henry now tried 
to work on the fears of Alexander, causing it to ba reported 
that he was about to recognize Barbarossa's anti-Pope. 
But being foiled, Becket was finally summoned before a 
council at Northampton, to answer a series of charges. 
"When the archbishop appeared, Henry accused him of con- 
tempt for the royal authority, because he - had answered a 
citation of the royal court, not in person, but by attorney. 
The court " amerced " the archbishop, that is, put him " at 
the king's mercy " to the extent of his entire property. After 
many iniquitous and absurd demands had been made by the 
king, the zealous archbishop thus protested against the 
decisions of the court : " Future ages will pass judgment 
upon your sentence ; it is a new kind of decision, but per- 
haps in conformity with the new Canons of Clarendon. It 
has never been heard that an archbishop of Canterbury 
could be judged, for any cause whatsoever, in a court of the 
king of England ; that is forbidden by the dignity of his 
church and by his personal authority, and because he is 
the spiritual father of all the rulers in the kingdom, and is 
to be always obeyed by all." The bishops now consulted 
together. Foliot of London urged Becket to resign his see, 
saying : " If you remember, father, whence the lord king 
lifted you up, and what he has conferred upon you ; and if 
you consider the evil state of the times, and what ruin you 
are preparing for the Catholic Church and for us. in case 
you resist the king in these things, you will resigu, not 
only the archbishropric of Canterbury, but ten of them, if 
you had them. Then, perhaps, if the king sees you so 
humble, he may give everything back to you." Henry of 
Winchester bravely sustained the primate : " Such advice, 
so pernicious to the Catholic Church, affects and confounds 
us all. If our archbishop, the primate of all England, sets 
us the example of yielding up, at the beck, and because of 
the threats of the king, the care of souls entrusted to him, 
what will be the condition of the Church? Nothing will 
be done according to law ; everything will be in confusion." 
The bishop of Lincoln, whom the chronicler well styles " a 
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simple man, and rather imprudent," gasped out : "It is 
evident that the}' seek the life of this man. He must yield 
up his diocese or his life. What good the archbishopric 
will do him without his life I caunot see." The other 
bishops followed, all urging Becket to yield. 

On the morning of October 13th the primate celebrated 
mass, aud then proceeded to the court. The bishop of 
Exeter soou entered, and kneeling, begged Becket to have 
pity on both himself and his brethren. The primate an- 
swered : " Fly, if you wish ; you do not appreciate the 
things of God.'' The other prelates then came to the 
primate, and Hilary of Chichester, in their name, delivered 
himself of this speech : " Once you were our archbishop, 
and we were bound to obey you. But since you, having 
sworn fidelity to the king, that is, having promised to guard 
his life, members, and earthly dignity, and to observe the 
customs adduced by him, now try to destroy them ; there- 
fore we pronounce you a perjurer, and a perjured archbishop 
we will not obey. We place ourselves under the protection 
of the lord Pope, and call you to his presence to answer for 
these things." Becket simply answered, " I hear." The 
lay barons then entered the hall, and Leicester, reluctantly 
compelled to deliver the sentence of the court, told the 
primate to hearken to the decision. Becket arose, aud 
said : " My sentence ? Son and earl, first hearken to me. 
You know how faithfully I have served the king, and how 
hesitatingly I accepted this office in order to please him ; 
you know how I was declared free from all secul r claims. 
I ought not, and will not, answer for what occurred before 
my consecration. As the soul is more worthy than the 
body, so you are bound to obey me rather than an earthly 
monarch. Neither law nor reason permits children to con- 
temn or to judge a father; hence I decline the tribunal of 
the king, yours, and any other, being amenable, under 
God, to the lord Pope alone, to whom, before you all, I now 
appeal, placing the church of Canterbury, my order, and 
my dignity, with all pertaining to them, under God's and 
his protection. As for you, my brothers and fellow-bisliops, 
who obey man rather than God, I summon vou all to the 
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presence and judgment of the lord Pope ; and, strong in the 
authority of the Catholic Church and of the Apostolic See, 
I depart hence." He immediately left the castle, and the 
people, who had heard that he had been murdered, accom- 
panied him with shouts of joy to his quarters. Here, 
however, his knights and pages tearfully begged to be 
released from their fealty, and to be dismissed ; and he 
cheerfully granted the prayer. At midnight, disguised as 
a monk, he left the monastery, with three companions, and 
after three weeks of perilous adventure, he reached Grave- 
lines, in France, and hastened to pay his respects to king 
Louis VII., and to Pope Alexander, then at Sens. 

When Henry found that Becket had fled, he wrote to 
Louis, begging him not to allow " the late primate " to 
remain in France. When Louis read the epistle, he re- 
marked : " He is king of England, and I also am a king ; 
but I would not depose the least one of the clerics of my 
kingdom. It has ever been a glory of the French crown 
to defend exiles, especially ecclesiastics, from persecution." 
Becket soon visited Pope Alexander at Sens. He found 
that a number of English bishops and barons had worked 
so well for Henry, that not a few among the cardinals were 
prejudiced against the primate. Having handed the Pon- 
tiff a copy of the Clarendon Constitutions, Becket delivered 
to him the episcopal ring, and declared he would long ago 
have resigned his diocese, had he not considered it unbe- 
coming to do so at the whim of a king. Alexander returned 
the ring, and exhorted him to persevere in the good fight. 
Having read the Constitutions, the Pontiff said : " Among 
these abominable things, there is nothing good ; but there 
are some which may, in some way, be tolerated b}^ the 
Church. The greater number of them, however, have been 
already condemned by ancient Councils, as directly opposed 
to the sacred Canons." From the Vatican Codex in which, 
after the famous Quadripartite Life of St. Thomas, the Con- 
stitutions are recorded, we learn that ten of them were 
absolutely condemned. With regard to fhe eighth, which 
prohibited appeals to Borne, St. Anselm had already told 
William II. that " to swear to that is to abjure St. Peter ; 
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and he who abjures St. Peter, undoubtedly abjures Christ, 
who made him prince of His Church." Even Henry II. 
was glad to recognize the Pontiff's right to receive appeals 
when, a short time after the exile of Becket, he dreaded 
lest the primate would excommunicate him, " and was 
compelled," says Becket (Epistles, B. i., no. 135), " to have 
recourse to the See of Peter and to invoke the name of the 
lord Pope, which he had before commanded not to be in- 
voked." When Pope Alexander dismissed the archbishop 
of Canterbury, he recommended him to the hospitality of 
the Cistercian abbot of Pontigny, and it was gladly ac- 
corded. During the year 1165, Henry was occupied in a 
disastrous campaign in Wales, and could pay no attention 
to Church matters. But when, covered with infamy (1), he 
re-entered London, he turned his mind to vengeance on 
Becket. All the primate's estates were confiscated ; all the 
clergy who had countenanced his late actions were deprived 
of their revenues ; all of his relatives and friends, without 
distinction of age or sex, were banished, and compelled by 
oath to visit the primate, and recount to him their suffer- 
ings. We may imagine the anguish of Becket when four 
hundred of these unfortunates, among them his own sister 
and her infants, upbraided him as the cause of their 
woes. (2). Henry also wreaked his vengeance on the hosts 
of the archbishop, by threatening to expel all the Cis- 
tercians from his dominions, both British and French, if 
they continued their hospitality. To save them, Becket 
left their monastery, and King Louis assigned him a resi- 
dence in Sens. In June of 1166, he resolved to bring things 
to a crisis, and accordingly issued a decree, excommuni- 
cating the ministers of Henry who had communicated with 
the anti-Pope, and those who had framed the Clarendon 
Constitutions, or who had appropriated Church property. 
He also wrote a strong, though affectionate, letter to Henry, 
from which we take the following passages : " Christian 
princes have been accustomed to obey the Church, not to 

(1) As a consolation for his failure in this war, Renrv satiated his thirst for blood on his 
hostapes. the children of the drst families of Wales. The eyes of all the males were 
plucked out and the noses and ears of all the fe nales amputated. 

(2) Pope Alexander. Kiner Louis VII., and the queen of Sicily amply relieved the neces- 
sities of all the<H pem'e. The sister of Bucket found an asylum at Clermont, for which the 
Pontiff thanked the abbot. E)>iMea of St. Thomas, ii., n. 11-2. 
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think first of their own power ; they have always bowed 
their heads to bishops, and never presumed to judge them. 
Two powers rule the world, namely, the sacred authority 
of the Pontiff, and the royal power ; and of these the 
priestly authority is of the greater weight, inasmuch as, at 
the divine judgment, priests have to render an account of 
the kings themselves. You should have known for certain 
that you depend upon the sacerdotal authority, and that it 
ought not be made to bend to your will. Many Pontiffs 

have excommunicated both emperors and kings I 

write these thiugs only, for the present, my lord, passing 
certain others in silence, until I see what effect my words 
produce. If they excite in you a worthy repentance, I 
shall rejoice with those who will tell me that my son, the 
king, was dead, but now lives, that he was lost, but is now 
found. But if you do not hearken to me, who always pray 
for you, with abundant tears and deep moans, before the 
Majesty of the Bod}' of Christ, I shall certainly there cry 
out against you, and shall call upon God to arise and to 
judge His cause, to be mindful of the injuries heaped daily 

by the king of England and his upon God and His 

Where are the emperors, kings, and princes, the arch- 
bishops and bishops, who have preceded us ? They have 
labored, and others have taken up their labors. Thus 
passes the world and its glory. Kemember 3 r our last end, 
and you will never sin, or, if you do sin, you will repent, 
while yet alive." Pope Alexander now appointed the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Apostolic legate for all England, 
excepting, however, the archbishop of "York from the lega- 
tine jurisdiction, because, to please Henry, the Pontiff had, 
some time since, made that prelate legate to all, excepting 
the primate. When Becket had received this appointment, 
he at once commenced its functions. He condemned the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, especially cert.iin six chapters 
which he recites in his condemnatory letters to the English 
bishops. He excommunicated all the observers and pro- 
moters of the Constitutions, and absolved the prelates from 
their oath to observe them. He also excommunicated by 
name those who had communicated with the German schis- 
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matics, and those who had "invaded the property of the 
church of Canterbury. In these letters to the English 
prelates, Becket is especially severe on the following chap- 
ters of Clarendon. 1st, that no appeal should be taken 
to the Apostolic See, unless with permission of the king. 
2d, that no prelate should visit the Supreme Pontiff 
without royal license. 3d, that no king's man could be 
excommunicated, and no royal domain or king's man's do- 
main be interdicted, without the roy«il consent. 4th, that 
no bishop should prosecute any one for perjury or heresy. 
5th, that clerics should appear before secular tribunals. 
6th, that the king, or any layman, should treat of casea 
concerning tithes, etc. Pope Alexander confirmed the 
action of his legate and wrote a warning letter to Henry, 
in which occurs this passage : " We have not thought it 
proper to shut our eyes to your obstinac}' any longer ; nor 
shall we again close the mouth of the aforesaid bishop, but 
shall allow him to freely do his duty and to punish you, 
with the arms of ecclesiastical severity, for the injuries clone 
to him and to his church." (1). 

The mighty Henry affected indifference at the threats of 
the Pontiff and of the primate ; but he gave orders for the 
searching of every person entering England, and for the 
seizure of all letters coming from Pope Alexander or 
Becket. (2). He also decreed the most terrible punishments 
for the bearers of such missives, and compelled all freemen 
to swear to obey no censure against king or realm. (3). He 
even threatened to recognize the new creature of Barba- 
rossa, the anti-Pope Guido of Crema ; but, bad as many of 
the English prelates were, they were not prepared for 
schism. Hence Henry disavowed the promise made to 
Barbarossa, and even prevailed upon his ambassadors to 
deny that they had given it. (4). The king now tried to 
purchase friends at Rome, and throughout Italy. The 
Pontiff spurned his gifts ; a few of the cardinals, and some 
of the Roman barons, also some of the magistrates of the 

(1) ROGER OF HOTF.DEN. AniHtU. 

(2) Epistles of St. Thomas, il., 2-49. 

(3) Gervase, 1400. 

(4) John of Oxford, a favorite of Henry, and ever foremost in any dirty work for his 
master, was sent to Rome, and there swore to Pope Alexander that the king had done 
nothing contrary to the honor of the Pontiff. Boseham, il., 256. 
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republics, accepted them, but the money was thrown away. 
During the years 1167-70 Henry tried many expedients ; he 
even gave audience to Becket on two occasions, during his 
own sojourn in France, but each time promised to respect 
the rights of the Church only " saving the royal dignity ;" 
while the primate always professed himself willing to 
obey the king, " saving the rights of the Church." For 
several years the barons of Henry's continental dominions 
had beeu appealing, according to the feudal jurisprudence, 
to their own and Henry's suzerain, the king of France ; and 
Louis, quite naturally, had not been slow to aid them ; but 
in 1169, a peace was concluded, and in 1170, Henry prom- 
ised king Louis that he would be reconciled with the 
archbishop of Canterbury. (1). Pope Alexander having 
at length resolved to excommunicate the obstinate mon- 
arch, Henry proposed that the primate should return to 
England. AH his rights, lands, etc., were to be restored. 
The Pontiff consented, but sent to Henry the bishops of 
Kouen and Nevprs, to inform him that if his promises were 
not fulfilled in forty days from date, their orders were to 
publish an interdict in all his continental dominions. In 
vain Henry threatened and fawned by turns ; he finally 
consented to meet Becket at Fretivalle, on the Touraine 
frontier. 

On July 22d, Henry and Louis were conversing in a mead- 
ow near Fretivalle, when Becket, accompanied by the 
bishops of Eonen and Nevers, was seen coming towards 
them. Putting spurs to his horse, Henry uncovered and 
advanced to meet his former friend. Immediately he com- 
menced to chat familiarly, and when he said, " I shall treat 
as traitors those who have betrayed us both," Becket dis- 
ci) In an interview bet veen Louis and Henry, at which the primate was present. Henry 
complained of Becket's constant use, in his profession of fidelity, of the clause, ' saving the 
rights of the Church." He said to Louis, " Listen to this, my lord, if you please. Whatever 



mine let him accord to me, and I am content." Becket still refused to yield the clause, 
"savins the rights of the Church," and for a time Louis was so displeased that it seemed 
he would withdraw his countenance from the primate. But he soon sent for Becket, and 
falling at his feet, exclaimed : " My loid and father, you alone see this thing rightly. We 
were blind when we counselled you, in your cause, or rather in that of God, to abandon 



Gervase, 1406. Epistles of St. Thomas, B. Hi., no. 79, 
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mounted, and would have knelt, but the monarch made him 
remount, and continued, " My lord archbishop, let us re- 
new our old affection, but do me honor before those who 
now watch us." It was then understood that the archbishop 
should remain for a few days in the court of Hemy, that 
the world might be convinced of their reconciliation. But 
in spite of this parade of submission, Henry delayed the 
execution of his promises, and it was only on Nov. 12th, when 
the interdict was on the very point of being launched, that 
he restored the lands of Canterbury see ; and then the rents 
had been collected, and the cattle and corn removed. Be- 
fore Pope Alexander heard of the above reconciliation, he 
had issued letters of suspension against the English bishops 
who had lately officiated, in defiance of Becket's prohibition, 
at the coronation of young prince Henry. In the interests 
of peace, the primate resolved to make no use of the Pon 
tiff's decree, trusting to Alexander's good sense for excuse 
But it happened that the three prelates concerned were 
informed of its being in the hands of Becket, and they dis- 
patched a bod} r of soldiers, under Banulph de Broc, to seize 
it when he should land. When the primate reached Whit- 
sand, he neard of this proceeding, and sent the decree 
ahead of himself by a courier, who publicly handed it to the 
prelates involved, and they immediately departed for Nor- 
mandy to excite the anger of Henry. On Dec. 3d, Becket 
was joyfully received by the clergy and people of his see 
of Canterbury ; on Christmas he preached, and toward the 
end of his discourse he remarked that his enemies would 
soon be satiated with his blood. On the 28th, Reginald 
Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Bichard 
Brito arrived from Normandy, and assembling their fol- 
lowers at the Broc manor of Saltwood, prepared to silence 
forever the zealous archbishop. They had heard Henry, 
enraged because of the representations of the three bish- 
ops condemned by Pope Alexander, cry out, " Of all the 
cowards whom I have benefited, is there not one who will 
free me from this troublesome priest? " On the afternoon 
of the 29th, the four knights presented themselves at the 
archiepiscopal palace, saying that they had a message from 
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the king to the primate. When admitted to audience, they 
ordered the archbishop to absolve the prelates of York, 
London, and Salisbury. Becket answered that the king 
had consented to his publication of the Pontifical letters 
suspending these bishops ; that the case of Koger of York 
was reserved to Rome ; that he was ready to absolve the 
bishops of London and Salisbury when they swore to sub- 
mit to the decisions of the Church. The knights then 
declared that he must leave England. Becket replied, 
" No. If I am allowed to perform my duty, well and good ; 
if not, the will of God be done." Fitzurse then ordered 
all the household, in the name of the king, to watch lest 
their master should escape. The closing scenes of the 
tragedy are thus described by Lingard : " At the departure 
of the knights, the archbishop returned to his seat appar- 
ently cool and collected. Neither in tone nor in gesture 
did he betray the slightest apprehension, though consterna- 
tion and despair were depicted in every countenance around 
him. It was the hour of the evening service, and at the 
sound of the psalmody in the choir, a voice exclaimed, ' To 
the church, it will afford protection.' But Becket had said 
that he would await them there, and refused to move from 
the place. Word was now brought that the knights had 
forced their way through the garden and made an entrance 
by the windows. A few moments later they were heard 
at no great distance, breaking down with axes a strong par- 
tition of oak which impeded their progress. In a paroxysm 
of terror the archbishop's attendants closed around him, 
and, notwithstanding his resistance, bore him with pious 
violence through the cloister into the church. The door 
was immediately closed and barred against the assassins, 
who were already in sight. Becket walked leisurely along 
the transept, and was ascending the steps which led to his 
favorite altar, when he heard the cries of the knights de- 
manding admission at the door. Without hesitation he 
ordered it to be thrown open, saying that the house of God 
should not be made a military fortress. Immediately his 
attendants, monks and clergy, dispersed to conceal them- 
selves, some behind the columns, others under the altars. 
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Had lie followed their example", he might have saved his 
life ; for it was growing dark, arid both the crypts and a 
staircase before him, which led to the roof, offered places 
of concealment. But he turned to meet his enemies, and, 
stationing himself with his back agaiust a column, between 
the altars of St. Mary and St. Bennet, waited their approach. 
The four knights and their twelve companions rushed into 
the church with drawn swords, and loud cries. ' To me, ye 
king's men,' shouted their leader. ' Where is the trai- 
tor ?' exclaimed Hugh of Horsey, a military subdeacon, 
known by the characteristic surname of Mauclerc. (1). No 
answer was returned ; but to the question, ' where is the 
archbishop?' Becket replied, 'Here I am, the archbishop, 
but no traitor. What is your will ? ' They turned to him, 
and insisted that he should immediately absolve all he had 
placed under ecclesiastical censures ; to which he replied, 
that, until they had promised satisfaction, he could not. 
' Then die,' exclaimed a voice. 'I am ready,' returned the 
prelate, ' to die for the cause of God and His Church. But 
1 forbid you, in the name of Almighty God, to touch any 
one of my household, clerk or layman.' There seems to 
have been some hesitation on the part of the murderers. 
They would rather have shed his blood without the church 
than within its walls. An attempt was made by some of 
them to drag him away ; but he resisted it with success, 
through the aid of a clergyman called Edward Grim (2), 
who threw his arms around the archbishop's waist. ' Regi- 
nald ' said Becket to Fitzurse, ' how dare you do this ? 
Remember that you have been my man.' (3). 'I am now 
the king's man,' replied the assassin, aiming a blow at the 
primate's head. Grim interposed his arm, which was broken 
and severed in two ; still the sword passed through Beck- 
et's cap, and wounded him on the crown. As he felt the 
blood trickling down his cheek, he wiped it away with his 
sleeve, and having joined his hands, and bent his head in 
the attitude of prayer, said : ' Into Thy hands, O Lord, I 

(1) That Is, the wicked cleric. 

(2) When John of Salisbury, Fitzstephen, and others, afterwards boasted that they had 
stood hy their lord to the end, ffriin declared that all but himself ran away. 

(3; That js, he had been the primate's liege-man or vassal. 
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commend my spirit.' In this posture, with his face to his 
murderers, and without shrinking or speaking, he awaited a 
second stroke, which threw him on his knees and elbows. 
The third stroke was given by Richard Brito, with such 
violence that he cut off the upper part of the archbishop's 
head, and broke his own sword on the pavement. The 
murderers were retiring, when Hugh of Horsey, turning 
back, set his foot on the neck of the corpse, and, drawing 
the brain out of the skull with the point of his sword, scat- 
tered it around. ' Fear not,' he said, ' the man will never 
rise again ' They returned to the palace, which they ri- 
fled, taking away with them spoil, as it was estimated, to 
the value of two thousand marks." 

William of Newburg (1), an author contemporary with 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, thought that the primate acted 
imprudently in sending into England the letters of Pope 
Alexander suspending the bishops of York, London, and 
Salisbury : " He was fervent in his zeal for justice, but 
whether it was prudent, God knows. It is not permitted 
to our littleness to rashly judge of the acts of so great a 
man. However, I think that the most blessed Pope Greg- 
ory would have been more lenient when the relations with 
the king were so strained, and that, for the sake of peace, 
he would have borne with what might have been tolerated, 
without danger to the Christian faith." With regard to 
the saint's prudence, there was scarcely any room for its 
exercise in the premises. The suspensory decree was is- 
sued by his superior, the Roman Pontiff, and it was his 
duty to promulgate it. He did, indeed, at first, intend to 
suppress the letters, but the infamous brigandage of the 
three prelates showed that justice, not mercy, had to be 
exercised. As for the danger of rekindling the ire of the 
king, we know that Henry had approved of the execution 
of the Papal sentence. This is attested by the authors of 
the Quadripartite Life of St. Thomas, viz., Becket's clerk 
Herbert, John of Salisbury, William of Canterbury, and the 
monk Alan, all of whom were intimate with the primate, and 
better informed than was William of Newburg. Nor, says 

(1) English Affairs, B. ii, c. 25. 
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Alexandre, would the great St. Gregory have acted as this 
chronicler would have had the archbishop act. if his prob- 
able course can be conjectured from the rule he lays down 
in his Aforala, B. xxxi.. c. 1-JL : " Often we could rest quiet 
and unshaken, if we avoided the exercise of justice against 
the wicked. But if our souls are filled with the desire of 
eternal life, if the}* regard the light of truth, if the llarae 
of holy fervor is kindled in them, we will offer ourselves 
for the defense of justice, to the extent that the cause de- 
mands, and even though the}* do not seek us, we will op r 
pose the wicked who work injustice." 

The reader will not be displeased or uninterested, if we 
conclude this chapter with the beautiful apostrophe by 
Alexandre, which is placed at the end of his lengthy and 
exhaustive dissertation on St. Thomas of Canterbury : " To 
thee, most holy bishop and martyr, I now direct my words, 
and suppliantly beseech thee, that with the God whom 
thou enjoyest thou wilt intercede, that the Church, the 
Spouse of Christ, whom thou lovedst as He did, and for 
whom thou didst give thy life, may have perpetual peace ; 
that the Pioman Pontiffs and bishops may be endowed with 
sanctity, and with zeal for the liberty and discipline of the 
Church ; that the secular and regular clergy may despise 
the world, and be pious and fervent ; that the most serene 
king of Great Britain and the whole kingdom may return 
to the true faith and the communion of the Roman Church, 
which it enjoyed in thy times ; that an overflowing abun- 
dance of heavenly gifts, a long life, and lasting happiness, 
may be granted to the most Christian king, the great Louis, 
rightly styled by the holy Pope Innocent XI. * the extirpa- 
tor of heresy ; ' that tranquillity and prosperity may ever 
be the portion of the French church and of the French 
kingdom, from which, while thou wast an exile in these 
parts, thou didst receive consolation, support, and protec- 
tion." (1). 

(I) St. Thom-is of Canterbury was, said ihe late Frederick Faber, " the apostle of high 
principle, the saint whose every word and work was a condemnation of cowardice, of time- 
serving, of timidity, of pusillanimity, of all unworthy concession, of all trembling in the 
face of power, of all bartering of principle for peace or gain, of all circuitous roads to a 
rightful and a godly end: in a word, of every profane weakness that ever aflllcted the 
Church from within or without, from her children or her foes .... While the men of St. 
Thomas s day found fault with his want of discretion, and blamed him because he allowed 
his rude, uncouth, grotesque austerities to appear amid the splendors of Henry's court, 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

The Waldenses. 

About the year 1160, a certain citizen of Lyons having 
suddenly fallen dead, one of the spectators, Peter Waldo 
by name, was so affected with terror, that he immediately 
gave most of his goods to the poor, and began to exhort his 
neighbors to lead a more perfect life. He soon formed quite 
a large association, the members of which practised volun- 
tary poverty. At first, there seems to have been nothing 
reprehensible in the doctrine or conduct of the Waldenses, 
or " Poor Men of Lyons," as they were sometimes called ; 
they seem to have regarded themselves as a kind of relig- 
ious order in the Church, and were by no means hostile to 
lier hierarchy or any of her institutions ; in 1212 they even 
applied, but in vain, to Pope Innocent III. for an approba- 
tion of their rule, an imitation of that of the Friars Minor 
of St. Francis of Assisi, then commencing their apostolic 
career. In fact, even when they had fallen into doctrinal 
error, the pure Waldenses were noted for apparent integrity 
of morals, and an external manifestation, at least, of evan- 
gelical simplicity, which greatly added to their numbers. 
One of the first innovations of the Waldenses was the free 
and promiscuous interpretation of the Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to Reinerius Saccho (1), who had been a bishop among 
them, they were thoroughly logical and consistent in their 
application of the new principle: "I knew a rustic who 
could recite the Book of Job, word for word, and I met 

yet all tlie while they were allured aud attracted liy them .... What was it, in the man- 
ner of his strife, whether with the crowned king 1 upon his throne, or the rude barons, or 
even, which was harder still, with his courtly hrother-bishops, what was it that so offended 
men ? It was the seeming hypocrisy, it was the apparent double facedness of all that he 
did, it was that holy double spirit which the Church has in her, and which all the saints of 
God pos^essed; that he was humble, with what the world called au affectedly servile 
humility, to the poor, and lonely, and fallen, and little ones of Jesus ; but in the face of the. 
rude king, and in the face of human power and intellect, he seemed proud and arrogant 
and presumptuous, drawing himself up within him-elf, and not stooping to make the 
slightest concession .... The ashes of St. Thomas, scattered to the winds far aud wide, (by 
the Reformers, in 1538), brought down God's curse upon the land. They have brought 
down the curse of littleness, of pusillanimity,— a curse the very characteristic of which is 
lowering and degrading, even as the curse that came down on the Egyptians' land." 
Notes on Doctrinal Subjects, p. 3, sect. 2. c. 8. 

(1) Reinerius Saccho abjured the Waldensian heresy about the year 1254, and entered the 
Order of Preaching Friars just founded by St. Dominic. He wrote a treatise On Heretics, 
la which an account is given oi the Waldenses and of their numerous progeny of sects- 
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many who knew perfectly the entire New Testament ; but 
as they are ignorant laymen, they interpret the Scriptures 
falsely and corruptedly. Thus, that passage of John i., 'and 
His own received Him not,' they explain, saying, ' that is, 
the swine ; ' and that of the Psalmist (lxvii. 31), ' Kebuke 
the wild beasts of the reeds,' they read as ' Bebuke the wild 
beasts of the swallow.' " (1). When the Waldenses, or Poor 
Men of Lyons, were reproved for taking upon themselves 
the right of explaining the Bible without authority, they 
replied that they were sent by God. Pope Innocent III.. 
in an epistle to the faithful of Metz (2), therefore wrote :' 
" The office of teacher ought not to be indifferently assumed 
hj any one ; for, according to the Apostle, ' how shall they 
preach, if they be not sent ? ' And the very Truth com- 
manded the Apostles, ' pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers into His harvest.' . . . Since this interior mission 
is hidden, it is not enough that any one assert that he is 
sent by God ; any heretic may assert this of himself." 
With regard to the French version of the Bible used by the 
Waldenses. Pope Innocent III. says that he has written to 
the bishop and chapter of Metz (3), ordering them to in- 
quire : " Who is the author of said translation? What was- 
his intention ? What is the faith of those who use it ? " 
But the Waldenses would not abandon their practice of 
independent teaching ; and their leaders began to assert 
that the clergy, many of whom were leading far from 
blameless lives, were jealous of the Poor Men, and felt the 
purity of these to be a reproach to themselves. Beinerius 
Saccho says of the original Waldenses (4) : '* They present 
an appearance of piety ; for they lead good lives before 
men, believe rightly about God, and hold all the articles of 
the Creed ; but they blaspheme against the Boman Church 
and the clergy, and the multitude lend them ready ears. . . . 
In their habits they are composed and modest, with no 
•vanity of dress, for they use no precious clothes, nor very 
abject materials. They do not trade, for fear of falling into 
lies, oaths, and fraud ; they live, like artisans, by labor. 
Even their teachers are weavers. They do not accumulate 

(1) That is, they read haritwlUris as hinindinis. (2) B. II., epist. 131. 

(3) Epistle to the Custcrcian and Morimond Abbots. (4) Loc clt. c. 4 and 7. 
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riches, but are content with necessaries , they are chaste, 
especially the Leonists, and are temperate in food and 
drink, going not to taverns, or dances, or other vanities. 
They refrain from anger. They are always working, learn- 
ing, or teaching ; hence they pray very little. They go to 
church, offer, confess, communicate, and hear sermons, 
but in order that they may trap the preacher in his dis- 
course. They are known by the precision and modesty of 
their words ; they abstain from scurrility, detraction, levity, 
lies, and oaths ; nor will they say ' truly ' or 'certainly,' for 
they deem such words to be oaths. Rarely will they an- 
swer questions ; if they are asked if they know the gospel 
or the epistle, they will reply : ' Who would teach us 
them ? ' Or they may say : ' These things are for men of 
profound intellect.' " 

But the Waldenses did not long confine themselves to 
malignant criticisms of the clergy, and a pretence of supe- 
rior sanctit} r : very soon gross errors of doctrine began to 
circulate among them, denying, as they did, the exclusive 
magistracy of the teaching Church. We learn their errors 
from Saccho, their ex-bishop; from Claude Seyssel, arch- 
bishop of Turin in 1517 (1) ; from Bernard of Font-Caul d 
(2) ; and from Eberhard of Bethune. (3). They taught that 
the Eoman Church was not the Church of Christ, but "a 
church of the malignant, which had been introduced by 
Pope Sylvester I., when he allowed the Spouse of Christ to 
be poisoned by the possession of temporal goods." The 
Waldenses alone were the children of Christ. The Roman 
church, was a sink of foulness, and the whore of the Apo- 
calypse ; the Pope was the head and front of all error, and 
the bishops were Scribes, while monks were Pharisees. 
God, not prelates, was to be obeyed. All in the Church are 
equal, for does not Matthew say (xxiii. 8), " All of you are 
brethren ? " Tithes ought not to be paid, for the primitive 
Church had none. The clergy should have no possessions, 
for do we not read in Deuteronomy XVIII. 1, " The priests 
shall have no part or inheritance with the rest of Israel ? " 

(') Against the N'ahlcnsian Sect and its Errors. 
2) Against the Waldenses, c. 1 and 2. 
V3) Anti-Heresy. 
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It is a sin to endow a church or a monastery. All the cler- 
g3 T should labor with their hands. The Waldenses ad- 
mitted only two Sacraments, Baptism and the Eucharist. 
They did not regard the former as necessary for salvation. 
They denied the real presence, unless at the moment of 
Communion. Matrimony was not a Sacrament. The use 
of matrimony was prohibited, as a mortal sin, to a couple 
whom experience had taught that the wife was barren. 
Orders they admitted in no sense ; any good layman, any 
good woman, could be a minister. They rejected the doc- 
trine of Purgatory. There was no such thing as venial 
sin. 

In a short time the pure Waldenses had nearly disap- 
peared. Following the inevitable law of heresy, they gave 
rise to numerous sects, the chief of which were the Runcarii, 
Sciscidenses, Ortlibenses, Ordibarii, Cathari, Patarini, and 
Passagini. 1. The Runcarii had for a distinguishing error 
the doctrine that no sin could be committed by means of 
the body from the waist down, for, do we not read in the 
Bible, " From the heart proceed fornications '? " 2. The 
Sciscidenses differed from the other TValdenses, in that 
they received the Eucharistic doctrine. 3. The Ortlibenses 
avowed a belief in all the articles of Faith, but gave them a 
mystic interpretation. They admitted a Trinity, but only 
as existing after the conception of Christ. From the seed 
of Joseph, Mary had a son, Jesus, whom she brought up in 
the sect of the TValdenses, and thus he became the Son of 
God. A third person afterward came into existence, name- 
ly. St. Peter, who, co-operating with Jesus, became the 
Holv Ghost. The world is eternal. There will be no res- 
urrection of our bodies. The last judgment will be held 
when the Pope and emperor become Waldenses. They 
denied the passion and death of Christ ; the cross which 
He carried was merely a life of penance, that is, a life spent 
as' an Ortlibensiau Waldensis, which life cannot admit of 
sin. Matrimony is good, if the parties lead continent lives ; 
but the conjugal act is an evil thing. 4. The Ordibarii 
held that Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary, and he 
was saved only because he restored the Waldenses. 5. 
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The Catbari, themselves subdivided into Albanians, Can- 
torezenes, and Baganolese, held, as a fundamental principle, 
that the devil is the author of the world and all in it. All 
the Sacraments are of his invention. Matrimony and its 
use are sinful ; all flesh is unclean, because of the sexual 
union. The souls of men are rebel spirits expelled from 
heaven. The Albanians, principally Lombards, were them- 
selves divided into two factions, each 'with distinctive 
errors. The first, headed by Gelesinanza of Verona, were 
very clear in their profession of Manicheism ; they taught 
that each Principle had created its own world and angels ; 
that the devil and his angels had mounted to heaven, there 
fought with the archangel Michael, and pulled out of heav- 
en a third part of the good Principle's angels ; that these 
spirits are put into the bodies of men and brutes, pass 
through various kinds of existence, and finally return to 
heaven ; that the Son of God became man, died, etc., only 
in appearance ; that all the patriarchs and the Baptist were 
ministers of the devil ; that the Old Testament was the 
work of Satan, excepting the books of Job, Psalms, Solo- 
mon, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the Prophets, some of 
which were written in heaven ; that the world will have no 
end ; that the last judgment has already been held ; and 
that, outside this world, there is no punishment. The sec- 
ond faction of the Albanian Catharian Waldenses, led by 
John of Lyons, held that the good Principle produced good 
creatures from all eternity, as the sun emits rays ; the good 
God is not omnipotent, but finds His efforts frustrated by 
the evil Principle ; that Christ could have sinned, but that 
the good Principle would not permit Him to do so : that all 
the Scriptures were composed in heaven, and that Adam 
and Eve were formed there; that the patriarchs and the 
Baptist pleased God, but were men of the other world ; 
that Christ really died, but in that other world. The Can- 
torezene Cathari believed that God created the angels and 
the four elements from nothing ; that the devil made all 
visible things, among them the first human bodies, into 
which he put angels who had sinned ; that everything in 
the Old Testament, excepting what Christ and his Apostles 
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praised, was the work of .the devil ; that the nature of 
Christ was angelic, and (according to some of them), Mary 
was an angel ; that Christ laid aside His bod}- when ascend- 
ing to heaven, but will resume it on the last day, when it 
will be resolved into matter ; that the souls of Mary and 
the saints, like the body of Christ, remain in space until 
the last day, when, unlike Christ's body, they will enter in- 
to gloiy. The Bagnolese Cathari held that God created 
human souls before He created the worlds ; that theu they 
sinned ; that Mary was an angel, and the body of Christ 
celestial ; in other things they agreed with the Cantorez- 
enes. 6. The Patarini, who created much trouble in 
Northern Italy, differed from the pure Waldenses only in 
asserting that the devil created all visible things, and that 
matrimony was as bad as adultery. 7. The Passagini held 
that the Mosaic Law should be strictly and literal^ ob- 
served ; that the three Persons of the Trinity are not 
consubstantial. The reader will bear in mind that, although 
the above-mentioned sectarians were offshoots of the pure 
Waldenses, yet, both in doctrine and morals, they differed 
much from the Poor Men of Lyons. These enthusiasts did 
not at once fall away from the faith, but ouly when they 
failed (as the abbot of Ursperg tells us) in obtaining the 
approval of Pope Innocent III. After the third Council of 
the Lateran, being contumacious, they became schismatics ; 
the next step to heres}', was, of course, very easy. The 
Waldenses were condemned in various provincial Synods 
held between the years 11G3 and 1179. In the latter year, 
the Eleventh General Council (Third of the Lateran), in its 
Fourth and Twenty-Seventh Canons, condemned the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, then split up into numerous sects, 
some of which had either themselves degenerated into mere 
predatory bands, or had furnished cutthroats with a cloak 
under which to follow their trade. Among the writers who 
defended the orthodox faith against the attacks of the Wal- 
denses, the principal were the following : Egbert, the Abbot, 
brother of St. Elizabeth, abbess of Sconauge, wrote, at the 
close of the twelfth centuiy, thirteen sermons against the 
Carthari. At the same time, Eberhard o^Bethune wrote his 
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A at i- Heresy, and Bernard of Font-Cauld his treatise. In 
the next centmy, Ermengard wrote a book entitled, Against 
the Heretics who say and believe that this world and all visible 
things were not made by God, bid by the devil. Reinerius 
Saccho wrote his book on Heretics in 1254. Peter Polichdorf 
wrote againts the Waldenses in 1444. (1). Claude Seyssel, 
archbishop of Turin in the sixteenth century, was the au- 
thor of a valuable book on this subject. 

Of modern authors who have treated the Waldensian 
heresy, the most satisfactory is Andrew Charvaz, bishop of 
Pinerolo in Piedmont. (2). Many Protestant authors, such 
as Leger (3), Munston (4)", and Peyran (5), have endeavored 
to ascribe a very ancient origin to the Waldenses, thus 
hoping to connect their own sects with antiquity, for they 
claim that these heretics were the forerunners of the Refor- 
mation, that they were, in fact, a species of Protestants. 
If protesting against the authority of the Catholic Church 
constitutes Protestantism, then the spiritual progeny of 
Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, Cranmer, etc., may claim kinship 
with even those heresies of the early centuries the teach- 
ings of which they would hesitate to mention before their 
wives, mothers, and sisters. Scarcely had the clouds shut 
off the ascending Body of the Saviour from the view of His 
disciples, when heresy commenced to rend the seamless 
garment of Christ, and from then to the sixteenth century 
not a dogma or usage of the Church escaped attack from 
one or another sect. One by one these sects had dissap- 
peared, when the Lutheran movement was initiated, and, 
little b} T little, its followers embraced nearly every error of 
the past; excluding, however, God be thanked, the more 
disgusting and lunatical ravings, a revival of which would 
have shocked the then cultivated world. But although 
each and every error in the conglomeration known as 
Protestantism had been taught at some time by some par- 
ticular heretic, it would be folly to ascribe to that heretic 

(1) These authors were edited by the Jesuit Gretser, and are all found in the Library of 
the Fathers. 

(2) Historical Researches on the True Origin of the Waldenses and on the Character 
of their Primitive Doctrines. Paris. 1836. 

(3) History of the Waldenses. Leyden, 1667. 

(4) History of the Waklenses of the Valleys of Piedmont. Paris, 1835. 

(5) Considerations on the Waldenses. 
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the origin of a system which teaches many things that lie 
believed, and rejects many things that he held. So with 
the Waldenses ; many of their errors had been promulgated 
before; but their system, in its entirety, was a new one. 
So with the many sects called Protestant, which can trace 
their origin to the Reformers of the sixteenth century, or to 
some of their spiritual descendants. We have said that, 
one by one, the ancient heresies had disappeared, when the 
turbulent monk of Saxony disturbed the unity of Christen- 
dom. Some of the Waldenses. however, had taken refuge 
in the valle} r s of Piedmont, and the dukes of Savoy, by 
successive grants, allowed them the free exercise of their 
religion, on condition that they would remain within certain 
limits, namely, the four districts of Angrogna, Villaro, 
Bobbio, and Rorato ; and here the Reformation found them, 
mixed up with other heretics, who had been known, before 
the time of Peter Waldo, as Vaudois or Valdesi, from the 
valleys they inhabited. These Waldenses or Vaudois, for 
they had become amalgamated, exchanged their doctrines 
for Lutheranism, at first, and then for the creed of Geneva. 
Other Waldenses, expelled from Germany, had found a 
home in Bohemia, " to which countiy all heretics were 
wont to fly," (1) and there the Reformation found them, 
with doctrines considerably different from those of their 
ancestors. (2). 

In order to show that the Waldenses had their origin in 
the twelfth century, Charvaz adduces the testimony of the 
following authors : Bernard, abbot of Pont-Cauld, who 
lived in that century ; Alanus, abbot of Larivoir and 
bishop of Auxerre, called " the universal doctor," of 
the same period ; Eberhard of Bethune, and Peter of 

(1) History <if Bohemia, hi/ DrrutAV, Bishop of Olmiitz, B. 14. 

(2) In their anxiety to effect a union Willi the Reformers, the Bohemian Waldenses 
re-arranged and inolliBed their system, in iheir Confession, offered to Ferdinand in 15*5, 
we read in Art. XIII., "Concerning the Lord's Supper, it is to be believed and confessed 
that the Bread is the true Body of Christ, which was {riven for us, and that the Chalice is 
His true Blood, which was shed for us in the remission of sin. as the Lord Christ plainly 
said : ' This is My Body, this is My Blood.' " etc. In their Profession sent to Vladislav, king 
of Hungary, they say: " When a properly ordained priest utters the words of Christ, 
immediately the Bread is the Body of Christ,, the natural Body, taken from the most chaste 
Virgin, which He was about to yield up." They denied, however, that the bread was 
changed into the Body of Christ substantial!!! : it was. they said, only changed eillcadoiisly 
and potentially. Luther. Melanchthon, and Bucer approved of these 'documents : but not so 
Calvin, who answered two Bohemian messengers, applying for recognition : " We remain 
of opinion that your Confession cannot be accepted without danger." See Melanchthon's 
Epistle to Benedict, and the other Waldcnsian Brethren in Boliemia, and Bucer's Book 
entitled, Two Writinys ayainzt the Robber, etc. 
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Vaux-Cernay, also of the twelfth century ; Stephen of 
Belleville, a Dominican and an Inquisitor of that time ; the 
Dominican Moneta, who lived in the thirteenth century ; 
Conrad, abbot of Ursperg, who wrote his book against the 
Waldenses in 1212 ; Keinerius Saccho, a convert from the 
Waldensian heresy and an Inquisitor in 1250 ; Peter 
Polichdorf, also of the thirteenth century , and many oth- 
ers. All of these authors agree with Stephen of Belleville,, 
whose testimony Palma thus condenses. He testifies that 
the Waldenses received their name from one Waldo, and 
that afterward, on account of their profession of poverty, 
they were called the Poor Men of Lyons. Stephen says 
that what he writes concerning these innovators he learned 
from a Bernard Ydras, a Lyonese priest, who had tran- 
scribed the first books of the Waldenses, written in the 
Romance or French langBage. Waldo, a rich Lyonese 
citizen, induced Ydras and another priest, named Stephen 
Ansa, to translate the Bible into the vernacular. He then 
sold all his goods and distributed the proceeds to the 
poor ; after which he commenced to preach, and gathering 
many followers, he commissioned them, women as well as 
men, to preach the Gospel. Reproved by John, archbishop 
of Lyons, they would not listen to him ; then they were 
condemned by the Third Council of the Lateran, and, being 
contumacious, were declared schismatics. They then joined 
the heretics of Provence and Lombardy, and were declared 
heretics. Moneta says of their origin : " If they say they 
are from a time anterior to Waldo, let them give proof of 
their assertion; that they have never been able to do." 
And in their own petitions of the year 1573, 1585, and 1599, 
the Waldenses themselves say that their sect is only a few 
centuries old. Peyran endeavors to show that the Walden- 
ses were in existence before the time of W'aldo, by the 
citation of a Treatise on Antichrist bearing the date of 1120, 
in which are given the causes leading to the Waldensian 
schism. He also quotes a vernacular codex of 1100, entitled 
La Nobla Leizon, in which the term Waldensis is used to 
signify a good Christian. As to the first book, Munston 
shows that there is no proof that it is genuine ; and Perrin, 
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the author of a History of the Waldenses, ascribes it to Peter 
de Bruis, the father of the Petrobruisians. Charvaz proves 
that this r I'r< at isv on Antichrist contains the errors, not of 
the pure Waldenses, but of the Cathari. But the antiquity 
of the work is at once exploded when Ave observe that it 
cites the book JNleloquhim, ascribing it to St. Augustine, 
-when it was written by Augustine Triumphus, who was 
born in 1243. As for Peyran's second authority, the Nobla 
Leizon, experts testify, says Charvaz, that it belongs to the 
thirteenth century. Reinerius Sacchois adduced as admit- 
ting that the Waldenses come down from the days of Pope 
St. Sylvester I., if not from apostolic times. But Reinerius 
says no such thing. These are his words : "For firstly, 
they assert, the Roman Church is not the Church of Jesus 
Christ, but of the malignant ; the former having fallen 
away in the time of St. Sylvester, when the poison of tem- 
poral possessions was infused into the Church ; and they 
say that they are the Church of Christ, since they observe, 
in word and deed, the doctrine of Christ's Gospel and of 
the apostles." The same is said by Polichdorf, whose 
words Leger corrupts. Some Protestant authors have tried 
to trace the origin of the Waldenses to Claude of Turin, in 
the ninth century; but we know that Claude admitted all 
the Sacraments, rejected the private interpretation of 
Scripture, and accepted the authority of Tradition ; that he 
had no other errors than those of Adoptionism. and of op- 
position to the invocation of saints. The Waldenses were 
sometimes called Leonists, and Leger asserts that they 
were named after a certain Leo, who resisted St. Sylvester's 
willingness to receive donations from Constantine. History 
makes no mention of this Leo ; and Leger stamps his own 
story as a fable, when he assigns the said Loo to the 
eighth century, while Sylvester lived in the fourth. Even 
Mosheim admits that the Waldenses originated with Peter 
Waldo, when he says : " Those who assign to the Waldenses 
a different origin, and, in the first place, to the valleys they 
inhabited, many centuries before the days of Peter Waldo, 
have no authority for their opinion, and are refuted by all 
historians." Aud speaking of the olden heretics of the 
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Piedmontese valleys, he says : " These Vallenses are to be 
distinguished from the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldo, whom all writers derive from Lyons, and who re- 
ceived their name from that Peter." (1). 

The Vaudois of the thirteenth century, inhabiting the 
valleys of Piedmont, were a very different people from the 
Waldenses of France and other countries, and their doc- 
trines were very different from those of the Vandois of our 
day. The old Vaudois regarded the Roman Church as the 
true Church of Christ, but deemed her corrupted and 
disfigured ; they admitted the seven Sacraments, held that 
the Church could legitimately possess temporal goods, and 
would not separate from Rome, if they were allowed to 
retain their own belief. But the Waldenses called the 
Roman Church the whore of Balrvlon. Some authors have 
made the mistake of confounding the Waldenses with the 
Albigenses. These latter were true Manicbseans, which the 
pure Waldenses never were, although in time some of 
their offshoots, such as the Albani and Cantorezene Cathari, 
became such. The Albigenses were known in France from 
1021, and in 1147, before Peter Waldo appeared, St. Bernard 
had tried to instruct and convert them. Again, the pure 
Waldenses and old Yaudois of Piedmont were remarkable 
for simplicity and mildness ; but of the Albigenses, even in 
their infancy, Peter of Cluny wrote to the bishops of 
Embrnn, Die, and Gap : '' They profane the churches, over- 
turn the altars, burn the crosses, scourge the priests, 
imprison the monks, and force them, by threats and tortures, 
to take women." (2). It is the fashion with Protestant 
writers to draw a beautiful picture of the simple Waldenses 
entering the hitherto uncultivated valleys which lie be- 
tween Provence and Dauphiny, and, with incredible fatigue 
and patience, redeeming the waste around them, and en- 
riching their lords with their labor. But even Haunibal 
found the valleys of the Alps, both on the Italian and French 
side, in a state of cultivation ; and the district has always 
been attractive for its isolation from the troubled life of 

(1) Cent, XII., p. 2, c. 5. 
<2) Fleury, B. 69, n. 2i. 
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the plains, and for its purity of air. When the snows have 
melted, the soil is excellent for farming. 

Pope Innocent III. has been reproached with having 
cruelly persecuted the Waldenses, in spite of their, in- 
nocence and simple habits. But the Crusade directed by 
this Pontiff, in 1208, was against the Cotterels, Triaverdins, 
and other robbers and murderers whose hands were against 
every man, wretches similar to, if not worse than, the 
Ribalds of the thirteenth century, and the Circumcelliones 
of the Donatists. (1). The pure Waldenses and the Vaudois 
of Piedmont were not persecuted, so long as they conducted 
themselves in a peacable manner. The following remarks 
of Bergier are worthy of the reader's attention : "If we 
reflect a little upon the conduct of these sectarians, we will 
see that they were constant in nothing, save in a gross and 
blind hatred of the Catholic clergy ; this was the only 
fruit they gathered from the reading of that Scripture 
which they were incapable of understanding. Not at ail 
scrupulous in matter of dogma, they changed their doc- 
trine when their interest seemed to demand a change, and 
they joined all the sects of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, without being at all embarrassed at a difference 
of faith. Supple, timid, hypocritical, when they felt them- 
selves weak they covered themselves with a Catholic 
exterior; contending that swearing, for justice's sake, was 
wrong, they nevertheless perjured themselves, to hide their 
belief ; condemning all war, they took up arms against 
their sovereign ; often they stained their hands with the 
blood of the missionaries sent to instruct them." (2). Here 
we may remark that the cynical and ostentatious affectation 
of poverty, on the part of the original Waldenses, was the 
occasion of the institution of one of the greatest glories 
of the Catholic Church, those Mendicant Orders, which 
have done so much to confirm the spirit of true religion 

(1) These sectarian furies of the fourth century pretended to revenge Injuries done to 
society and individuals, and to establish equality among men, and were called by Donatus, 
" the chiefs of the saints." Their horrible crimes are narrated by St. Augustine and St. 
Philaster. See Barovio, y. 831. The name of Circumcelliones was also given to certain 
German fanatics, who sustained the cause of Frederick II. after his excommunication by 
Innocent IV., and who taught that the bishops aud priests of the Roman Church had lost 
their sacerdotal character, because of their wickedness, and that all those who took up 
arms for Frederick would alone attain salvation. 

(2) Dictionary, Art. Vaudois. 
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in Christian lands, and to evangelize Pagan countries. St. 
Francis of Assisi, laying the first foundations of his Order 
in 1209, wished to show the Waldenses that a humble, 
austere, and laborious life could be led within the bosom 
of the Church, and without any ribald declamations against 
the clergy ; how well he succeeded, is a matter of history, 
and may be seen, to this day, in every part of the Christian, 
and nearly every part of the Pagan world.- 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Pontificate of Innocent III. 

Like that of St. Gregory VII., the Pontificate of Innocent 
III. has been a target for the shafts of all those historians, 
whether Gallican, courtier, Jansenist, parliamentarian, 
philosophical, or rationalistic, who have beclouded or belied 
the true character of the civilization of the Middle Ages. 
We shall have occasion to notice the varied judgments of 
these gentry, but the reader must first take a rapid view of 
the principal events of Innocent's reign. By the death of 
Frederick Barbarossa, and that of William II. of the Two 
Sicilies, (llViO) Henry VI. became the most powerful prince 
in Europe. He had, it is true, great difficulty in securing 
the dominion of Southern Italy, for Tancred, a natural son 
of Roger II., was well able to protect his own claims; but 
on the death of this prince, Henry received the aid of 
Genoa and Pisa, and was thus enabled to master Sicily, 
and to crush the barons of Calabria and the Puglia. The 
Sixth Henry was a man of beastly ferocity, and capable of 
the lowest kinds of perfidy. (1). His first victims were 
Sibilla, the widow of Tancred, and her young son William, 
who, having been induced by magnificent offers to capitu- 
late, were robbed of everything, personally insulted, and 
doomed to a long and harsh imprisonment. Nor did he 

(1) For instance, his treacherous conduct towards Richard the Lion-Heart. For this 
crime Henry was excommunicated by Pope Celestine III., and received as penance the 
task of an expedition 10 Palestine. When about to depart, he died at Messina (119D, and 
by his will, restored the ransom he had extorted from Richard, as well as the possessions 
he and his predecessors had stolen from the Roman Church. William of Newburg, B. v.. 
c. 20. 
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keep faith with the Genoese and Pisans, to whose help he 
principally owed the conquest of Sicily ; when their ambas- 
sadors demanded the fulfilment of his engagements, he 
replied with indecent jokes, and then scornfully showed 
them the door. He did not gain the good will of his 
Sicilian subjects ; his insatiable avarice prompted him to 
invent conspiracies against his rule, that he might black- 
mail the wealthy barons, and many of these saw their 
patrimonies confiscated, and were themselves subjected to 
torture, and sent to the scaffold. Henry soon became an 
object of horror even to his own wife Constance. She was 
the daughter of Roger II. of Sicily, and it was as her 
husband that Henry claimed the Two Sicilies ; she could 
not be other than iudignant when she saw the most con- 
spicuous families oJf her kingdom reduced to penury, and 
the treasures accumulated by her ancestors taken from their 
splendid palaces and packed off to Germanj'. But Henry 
did not longenjoj' the imperial crown, which he had received 
(as Henry V.) from Pope Celestine III. He died, apparent- 
ly repentant, in 1197, enjoining upon Constance, in his will, 
to beseech from the Holy See a confirmation of his son's 
rights to the Sicilies, and decreeing that, if that prince 
should die without heirs, those rights should accrue to the 
Roman Church. (1). Immediately after the death of her 
husband, Constance, anxious for her child's inheritance 
and knowing the horror of the Sicilians for the Germans, 
ordered the seneschal Markwald and all his countr} T men to 
leave the island forever. She then sent three Neapolitan 
counts to bring the baby Frederick from Jesi (his birth- 
place), and in May, 1198, she had him crowned in the 
cathedral of Palermo as king of the Sicilies. She immedi- 
ately sought for him the protection of the Holy See, 
sending ambassadors to the new Pontiff, Innocent III., to 
receive from him, in the name of Frederick, the kingdom of 
Sicily, the duchy of the Puglla, and the principality of 
Capua, under the conditions heretofore subsisting between 
the Holy See and its Sicilian vassals. 

(1) Giannone ignores this will, but it is mentioned in the Gesta, c. 27. See Baronio, y. 
1197, no. 9. Hurtkr, however, doubts its authenticity : History of Innocent III., B. i. It 
must be admitted that Innocent never Invoked it, even when events seemed to demand 
ajeh ac<ion. 
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At this time Northern Italy was being lacerated by civil 
war. The Guelph cities raged against the Ghibelline, and 
the communes were ferocious in their determination to no 
longer submit to the tyranny of the feudal lords, who, by 
virtue of imperial concession, rendered citizen and peasant 
life a torment. Little by little, the castles were reduced 
or stormed, and their noble owners forced to lead the life 
of private, though titled, citizens. In all upper Italy, the 
only nobles who preserved their dominion were the count 
of Savoy and the marquises of Este and Monferrato. 
Venice had become very powerful, owing to the develop- 
ment of her commerce by the Crusades, and was the only 
really independent state in Italy. Genoa and Pisa were 
better disposed toward the emperor than toward the Pontiff- 
Among the cities of the Lombard League', there now pre- 
vailed a feeling of hostility, rather against the Hohenstaufen 
family, than against the empire itself. In France reigned 
Philip Augustus, in the fulness of strength, and devoted to 
the consolidation of the royal power. In England reigned 
the half-savage hero, the lion-hearted Eichard, trampling 
npon the rights of all, and not sparing even the clergy who 
had given the precious ornaments of their churches to 
procure his ransom. The Scandinavian kingdoms were 
just commencing a civilized life ; Denmark alone, thanks to 
her strict relations with Kome, was pretty well advanced in 
culture. In Eastern Europe, but lately converted from 
Paganism, Poland and Hungary were entering the European 
family of states, which their heroism was one day to save 
from destruction. In the Orient, the only prosperous state 
was Armenia. The Byzantine throne, occupied by Alexis 
III., existed only by the sufferance of the Bulgarians and 
the precarious good will of the Varangian guards. The 
kingdom of Jerusalem had become a little district of a few 
square miles around Acre. Such was the situation of 
Christendom when, on January 10, 1198, the Sacred College 
chose, as successor to Pope Celestine III., the cardinal 
Lothaire Conti (1), of the counts of Segni. The first studies 

(1) Although not so noisv as the Orsini, Colonna, Frangipani, and some other houses, the 
Oonti were one of the oldest and most distinguished families of Rome. They became 
extinct in 1808, with the duke Michel Angelo. The last cardinal of the family was Inno- 
cent, secretary of Briefs to Pius VI. 
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of the young Lothaire were made in the schools of St. John 
Lateran ; his theological course at Paris ; he finally made 
one of the ten thousand students of law at Bologna. Ee- 
turning to Rome, in his twenty-first year, he received minor 
orders, and soon afterward, the diaconate. When thirty 
years of age, he was made a cardinal-deacon by Pope Clem- 
ent III., (1190). As cardinal he was simple in his habits, 
severe in his morals, a rigid censor of luxury, and absolutely 
free from cupidity ; some of his best works were composed 
while he wore the purple. When the cardinals met to choose 
a successor to Celestine III., they had many things to con- 
sider. " The power of the Hohenstaufen," says Hurter (1), 
" menaced the Church more than it had under Frederick ; 

in Italy it had developed more than ever The Pope, 

surrounded by the domains of this house, or by provinces 
held by the Germans to strengthen their pretensions upon 
those territories, would have been exposed, as indeed the 
last emperor had designed, to become a mere patriarch of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, and Christendom might have 
beheld him subject to the conqueror, as had happened at 
Constantinople. On account of the situation of Sicily, the 
complete separation of those provinces from the Holy See, 
or the preservation of the right of suzerainty over them, 
would depend as much on the energy of the new Pope, as 
upon the sort of relations he would establish with the 
empire. The Crusades had to be encouraged, to be pre- 
pared by a more solid union of the Western peoples, and 
by a firmer and more sustained direction of those who 
assumed the Cross. In every kingdom, many ecclesiastical 
interests were to be regulated, to be redressed, to be set 
aright." The cardinals thought of all these things, and the 
very first day of the Conclave their unanimous choice was 
the cardinal Lothaire, though he was only thirty-seven 
years of age. At first Lothaire resisted, but the dean of 
the cardinal-deacons, Gratian, approached and saluted him 
as Pope Innocent III. (2). 

(1) History of Pope Innocent III., B. 1. This work, written while Kurter was a Prot- 
estant minister, cannot be too highly praised, especially as an accurate and appreciative 
picture of the time. 

(2) At that time, the name of the new Pontiff was given to him, not chosen by hlmseLf. 
Roman Ordo. 
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We shall now give a short sketch of Innocent's relations 
with Rome ; with the empire and Sicily ; with Philip 
Augustus of France, in reference to his divorce from In- 
gelburga ; and with king John of England, in the case of 
the rights of the see of Canterbury. First, then, we 
draw the reader's attention to the actions of Innocent in the 
States of the Church. The new Pontiff found the greater 
portion of the patrimony of St. Peter in the hands of the 
foreigner ; only in the Campagna was his temporal au- 
thority recognized, and even there the late emperor had 
seized many fiefs. The soldiers of Henry made excursions 
up to the very gates of Eome. This emperor had not re- 
stored the territories of Matilda ; the seneschal Markwald 
ruled at Ravenna, in the March, and in Romagna ; one 
Conrad of Lutzenhard called himself duke of Spoleto and 
ruled that duchy and Assisi ; most of the Exarchate was 
divided among German barons, and some districts were 
independent ; the Sabine provinces were held by Benedict 
Carissimi. The Romans had re-established the senate under 
Lucius III., and, seduced by Arnold of Brescia, had offered 
the emperor the sovereignty of the city ; the people yearned 
for independence ; the nobles favored the emperor, and the 
prefect of the city received his investiture from that mon- 
arch. The day after his coronation, Innocent summoned 
the prefect and made him swear " to neither sell, nor 
pledge, nor give in fief, any domains confided to him ; to 
exact, and care for, all the taxes due to the Roman Church ; 
to faithfully guard all fortresses, and to build no new ones 
without the Pope's permission ; to be ever ready to give an 
account of his stewardship, and to lay down his dignity 
when ordered." Then the Pontiff gave him, instead of the 
sword which the emperor used to send him, a mantle, as a 
sign of investiture. Having thus abolished the last trace 
of imperial suzerainty in Rome, Innocent ordered that the 
senator, who had replaced, in 1197, the senatorial body, 
should hereafter exercise his functions only in the name of 
the Pope ; he was to be changed every year. Many of the 
barons now came from the surrounding country to take the 
oath of vassalage, and the Pontiff sent all the cardinals then 
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in Rome to the principal provinces, io receive the oath 
from the legitimate feudatories and the free communes, and 
to expel the foreign adventurers. This last task was gladly 
undertaken by the people, overjoyed at the assurance of 
Innocent that they would not again be separated from the 
Holy See. The Pope now turned his attention to the 
German usurper of Ravenna and the Marches. Markwald 
procrastinated, promised, and retracted ; finally, when many 
of the cities had sworn fidelity to Innocent, he issued from 
Ravenna, and, in the very presence of the cardinal-legates 
sent to him, burned the towns, ransacked the churches, and 
murdered right and left. Innocent then excommunicated 
him ; the peoples and barons hastily formed an army and 
drove the miscreant to the frontier, whence he proceeded 
to Sicily. The Pope was at first disposed to accept the 
offer of Conrad of Lutzenhard, who promised to do homage 
for Spoleto and Assisi, to pay a large tribute, and to furnish 
at least 1000 men to the Papal army ; but perforce 
he heeded the loud curses of his people against the de- 
vested stranger, whose name was synonymous with cruel tj 
and rapine, and Conrad yielded his possessions. Perugia, 
Todi, and Rieti gained many privileges ; in fine, say? 
Hurter, " other cities preserved their ancient privileges and 
a constitution more free than that given by political insti- 
tutions born on the barren soil of abstract doctrines 

Then, without any pretension on the part of (the central) 
authority to arrange everything and to extinguish every 
sentiment of life, the cities could make war, form alliances, 
regulate commerce, determine their own relations according 
to their customs and rights, and even their suzerain re- 
garded these customs and rights as inviolable." In June of 
his first year, Innocent made a triumphal progress through 
the duchy of Spoleto and the contiguous regions, and 
allowed all the cities to join the Tuscan League against the 
Germans. (1). About this time, the Lombard League, re- 

(I) Profiting by the example of the Lombard League, most of the Tuscan cities, then 
governed by the duke Philip, brother of Henry VI., resolved to do what they could to re- 
alize the will of the countess Matilda. By the advice of their bishops they confederated, 
with the object of maintaining their municipal liberties, of amicably arranging any 
differences among themselves, of defending the Holy See, and of not submitting to any 
temporal sovereign not recommended tay the Pope. The League was composed of elected 
ieputies, who themselves chose a president. Innocent tried hard to make Pisa, a city of 
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newed for thirty years, received strength by the accession 
of the powerful marquis of Monferrato, hitherto an im- 
perialist : and in a vear from Innocent's accession, Northern 
and Central Italy, thanks to his activity and the co-operation 
of the people, were freed from the imperial preponderance. 
The emperor Otho IV. for a time occupied the greater 
portion of the Papal States, but when he was forced to re- 
cross the Alps the entire patrimony again recognized the 
sovereignty of the Pontiff. 

As we enter upon the narrative of Pope Innocent's rela- 
tion with the empire, we must observe that at the time of 
his accession Europe was agitated by the question whether 
the imperial crown was to be hereafter conferred, as, in 
theory at least, it had hitherto been conferred, upon the 
most wise, pious, and worthy prince of Christendom, or 
whether it should become an heirloom of a single family. 
For the latter idea contended the Hohenstaufen, who had 
mounted to the imperial dignity in the person of Barbarossa, 
and who had so consolidated their power, that, had it not 
been for the energetic interference of the Popes, they would 
have secured the prize. For the preservation of the elec- 
toral privileges, many of the German princes, under the 
guidance of bishop Adolph of Cologne, strenuously fought ; 
and when Philip of Suabia endeavored to secure the crown 
for the young Frederick, the baby child of Henry VI. and 
Constance of Sicily, they successively pushed the cause of 
Richard of England and Barthold of Zehringen. The 
friends of the Hohenstaufen finally persuaded Philip to 
relinquish the idea of seating his nephew Frederick on the 
imperial throne, and to present himself for election, and 
they indeed elected him on March 6th, 1198. But Adolph 
of Cologne and his party were determined that the empire 
should not become an appanage of the Hohenstaufen, or 
of any single family, and they turned their eyes to Otho, 
the second son of Henry the Lion of Saxony. In the 
month of May this prince was elected emperor in the 
cathedral of Cologne. His chief partisans were the bish- 

merchant-piinces, and greatly favored by the Hohenstaufen, join this confederation, and 
even charged his legate not to launch the interdict he had prepared, if Hie Pisans would 
ally with their countrymen. Sismondi, Italian Republics, ii., 313. 
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ops of Cologne, Minister, Treves, Paderborn, Minden, 
Cambrai, Utrecht, and Strasbourg; all the princes of the 
Low Countries, and the powerful landgrave Hermann of 
Thuringia, whose sou Louis afterwards married 4 " the dear 
St. Elizabeth " of Hungary. But Philip had in his favor 
the majority of the princes, and the richest of the German 
countries ; a preponderance of military strength, and an 
abundance of treasure stolen from Sicily ; the possession 
of nearly all the fortresses of the empire, and all the jewels 
and insignia of the imperial dignity. In the war which 
now ensued, one of the first endeavors of Otho was to get 
possession of the coronation-place, Aix-la-Chapelle, that he 
might there receive the royal crown of Germany, after 
which he would be free to apply to the Pope for the impe- 
rial diadem. After a three weeks' siege, and several assaults, 
the city surrendered, and the archbishop of Cologne crowned 
Otho as king of Germany, that prince crying out : " Philip 
has the insignia, but I have the rights of the empire." 
Pope Innocent was filled with consternation on account of 
this German imbroglio ; it greatly jeopardized the Crusade ; 
for a great many nobles had already summoned their vas- 
sals from Palestine to plunge into the struggle for the 
empire. But he was resolved to allow the Germans to elect 
their own king without interference ; he would afterwards 
attend to the imperial crown. As Philip was crowned in 
Mayence, the parties seemed to stand on equal terms ; but 
in 1199 the cause of Otho received a severe blow by the 
death of Richard of England, whose money had greatly 
contributed to the support of the Othonian army ; a great 
many princes and nobles passed over to Philip, and Otho 
began to feel that he must look to the Pope for assistance. 
He had already applied to Innocent for recognition, where- 
as his rival had taken no such steps. Philip at length 
wrote to Innocent, and his letter was followed by one from 
Philip Augustus, naturally anxioup for his success, simply 
because Otho was nephew and ally to the king of England. 
Innocent then sent legates to Germany, to try to induce one 
or the other of the claimants to abdicate ; their efforts 
failed, and the war continued with alternate success and de- 
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feat for each party. Finally, toward the end of the year 
1200, the Pontiff named as legate in Germany the cardinal 
Guido, bishop of Palestrina, a prelate remarkable for firm- 
ness and disinterestedness, and instructed him to publish 
the Papal recognition of Otho as king of Germany. From 
the Bull given to Guido for use in Germany, we take the 
following passages, as illustrative of the motives which 
actuated the Pontiff: " It is the duty of the Holy See to 
proceed with prudence and discretion in its care of the 
Roman Empire, for to it pertains the right of examining 
the election in the first and last instance. In the first, 
because by it and because of it the empire was transferred 
from the Greeks to the Germans ; by it, as the author of 
that transaction, and because of it, that it might receive 
more efficacious protection. In the second instance, because 
from the Pope the emperor receives the imposition of 
hands for his elevation ; he is anointed, crowned, and in- 
vested with the imperial dignity by the Pope. As recently 
there have been chosen three kings, Frederick of Sicily, 
Philip, and Otho, in each election three things must be 
particularly examined : what is allowable, what can be 
granted, and what is proper. At a first glance, the election 
of the child prince might seem above all attack, but yet 

there are objections to it Apparently there ought to 

be no objection against the election of Philip Never- 
theless, we ought to oppose him. Our predecessor solemnly 
excommunicated him, and with reason. He had violently 

occupied and ravaged the patrimony of St. Peter 

Philip is a persecutor, a descendant of persecutors ; and if 
we do not oppose him, we will arm a madman against our- 
selves." Here the Pontiff details the crimes of the Hohen- 
staufen against the Holy See, and continues : " Philip 
commenced by persecuting the Church, and he still persists 
in that course. He calls himself duke of Tuscany and of 
the Campagna, and raises pretensions to territories close to 
the very gates of our capital ; he endeavors to steal our 

kingdom of Sicily Let us now speak of Otho. He 

will make a better emperor than Philip ; the Lord punishes 
the crime of parents even to the third and fourth genera- 
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tion, and Philip marches in the footsteps of his ancestors. 
.... Consequently, we publicly declare for Otho, -who, 
himself devoted to the Church, descends from families 
equally true to her." 

On June 8th, 1201, while at Nyon, Otho took an oath to 
respect the rights of the Hol} r See and of the Lombard and 
Tuscan Leagues, promising to repeat the same oath when 
called to Eome for the crown. Until the year 1208. Inno- 
cent exerted all his influence in favor of Otho, but that 
prince did not display the energy that his cause demanded, 
and finally the Pontiff concluded that his duty to Christen- 
dom called upon him to sacrifice his aversion to the Hoh- 
enstaufen for the sake of peace. The recognition of Philip 
was about to be completed, when suddenly that prince was 
assassinated by Otho of Wittelsbach. King Otho IV. was 
now recognized by all German}', and, in order to conciliate 
the friends of the house of Suabia, he was betrothed k> 
Beatrice, a daughter of Philip. In October, he went to 
Rome to receive the imperial crown. The ceremony was 
performed with the usual solemnity ; but immediately after- 
ward the Romans and the German soldiers were in battle. 
Otho lost many of his most distinguished officers and court- 
iers, and. according to himself (1), 1100 of his horses were 
killed in the fight, and he lost a great deal of other valuable 
property. When the Pontiff refused to indemnify him for 
these losses, he grew furious, and left the city. From this 
moment, Otho refused to fulfil his engagements with the 
Pontiff; he refused to yield up the territories of Matilda, 
and while passing through Spoleto, he gave it a duke in the 
person of one of his courtiers, named Berthold ; in the year 
1210, he gave the investiture of the March of Ancona to 
Azzo d'Este, and occupied Orvieto and Perugia ; he tried 
to take Viterbo, but the inhabitants successfully resisted, 
while the emperor ravaged the surrounding country. He 
so guarded the roads that the outside world could not com- 
municate with the Pontiff. Otho soon turned his attention 
to Southern Italy, and, with the assistance of a Pisan fleet, 
was able to conquer nearly all the continental domains of 

(1) Mcratori, Antiquities, IV., 983. 
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the young Frederick. On her deathbed, Constance, the 
widow of Henry VI., had confided the guardianship of her 
infant son to the Holy See, and Pope Innocent had been 
an active and faithful protector since his accession. Fred- 
erick now governed by himself, though but sixteen years of 
age, and his inexperience and frequent imprudences caused 
Innocent much anxiety. In 1211, the Pontiff excommuni- 
cated Otho, " because he has degenerated from the senti- 
ments of his ancestors ; because he has violated his oaths ; 
because he has taken territories of the Holy See ; because 
he makes war on Frederick of Sicily." Innocent then de- 
manded aid from Philip Augustus, and it was cheerfully 
promised. War again broke out in Germany ; the landgrave 
of Thuringia, the king of Bohemia, and a great many 
bishops abandoned Otho and chose Frederick of Sicily as 
king of Germany When the Pontiff was informed of this 
act, he might well hesitate as to his course. He knew that, 
on his father's side, Frederick was a Hohenstaufen ; but, on 
the other hand, he might hope that the young king would 
prove grateful to the Pontiff, who had preserved his mater- 
nal inheritance ; and therefore he finally gave his consent. 
Otho now returned to Germany, laden with Italian spoil, 
but only to meet a cool reception. Innocent summoned to 
his assistance the marquis of Este, who obeyed at once, 
and reduced all the Tuscan territory conquered by Otho. 
In April, 1212, Frederick arrived in Home, and among other 
promises upon which Innocent insisted was one declaring 
that Sicily should not be united with Germany ; that Fred- 
erick's possessions in South Italy should all be ceded to 
the son to whom his wife, Constance of Aragon, had given 
birth. When Frederick departed for Germany, the Pope 
furnished him with money for his journey. Otho managed 
to keep his hold upon the greater part of Germany until 
the great battle of Bouvines, gained on July 27, 1214, by 
Philip Augustus, over the united forces of Germany and 
England, shattered his prospects. From that day, if we 
except a short campaign against Waldemar of Bremen, 
Otho remained in his hereditary states until May 18, 1218, 
the day of his death. Frederick II. soon showed that he 
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was a Hohenstaufen, manifesting the utmost ingratitude to 
the Holy See, and finally incurring the usual fate of his 
family, excommunication. We shall treat of his career in 
a special chapter. 

In the struggle to which we now draw the reader's atten- 
tion, the question was whether the royal mantle so covered 
all sin, as to render the wearer exempt from obedience to 
the laws of God and of His Church. The first wife of 
Philip Augustus, Isabelle of Hainaut, had died in 1190, when 
he was twenty-three years of age ; and in 1193 he sent an 
embassy to Canute YL, king of Denmark, to ask for the 
hand of that monarch's second sister, Ingelburga, then a 
beautiful girl of seventeen ; the offer was accepted, and in 
a few months the princess landed in France ; Philip con- 
ducted her to Amiens, and the marriage took place. On 
the day after the marriage, in the presence of all the eccle- 
siastical and secular lords of the kingdom, Ingelburga was 
crowned by Philip's uncle, the archbishop of Rheirus ; but 
it was observed, during the ceremony, that the king ap- 
peared terribly nervous ; he could not look at the queen, 
and trembled and remained pallid until the close of the 
service. (1). He had already resolved to repudiate his 
young wife, as the world soon learned. In November, an 
assembly of bishops, most of them relatives of Philip, was 
convoked at Compiegne, to consider the validity of the mar- 
riage. A genealogical table, proving the consanguinity of 
Ingelburga with Isabella of Hainaut, the king's first wife, 
was brought forward, and the archbishop of Rheims pro- 
nounced the marriage null and void. The unfortunate 
queen was informed of the decision by an interpreter, for 
she knew no French. Bursting into tears, she cried, 
" France, wicked ! wicked ! Rome, Rome !" thus expressing 
her appeal to the only impartial judge on earth for those 
who wear a crown. As she refused to return to Denmark, 
a conventual residence at Beaurepaire was assigned to her. 
So little care did the king take of her support that, rather 
than be beholden to the charity of the nuns for her board, 
she sold, not only her jewels, but her very clothing, to 

'U Wan im of Newburg, iv., 24 ; Deed?, c. 48. 
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defray her expenses. Ingelburga found means to appeal to 
Pope Celestine III., who declared the pretended divorce to 
be of no value. Nevertheless, Philip looked around for 
another wife, and after experiencing many rebuffs from 
royal ladies, who refused to confide in his honor, he married, 
in June, 1196, Agnes, daughter of Berthold, duke of Mer- 
anie, by Agnes, niece of the marquis Didier of Misnia, a 
descendant of Charlemagne. The king of Denmark had 
already complained to Rome, and when he heard of the 
marriage with Agnes, lie called upon the Pontiff to excom- 
municate the royal concubinary. As soon as Innocent as- 
cended the Papal throne, he wrote to the bishop of Paris 
to the effect that if Philip would put away Agnes, the Holy 
See would listen to the arguments which might be adduced 
against the marriage with Ingelburga, but not until that 
was done. " Think of the anger of God," he wrote to 
Philip, " listen not to evil advice, respect my paternal 
good-will, and do not injure your own reputation or mine." 
In October of 1199, Innocent wrote to all the French 
clergy : '' From the commencement of our reign, we have 
vainly sought to convince the king by kindness, and to in- 
fluence him to a reconciliation with his wife. Why does 
the king not prefer what is just and honorable ? Why does 
he endanger his soul ? Why does he give such scandal 
from his exalted station? Nevertheless, we do not yet de- 
spair of his salvation, nor shall we abandon what we have 
begun ; our legate shall once more warn him, and if our 
counsel is unheeded, the interdict shall be proclaimed." 

The terrors of an interdict on his kingdom did not weigh 
with Philip against the charms of Agnes, and the precise 
orders from Rome admitted of no delay. Hence the Papal 
legate convoked a Council at Dijon on the feast of St. 
Nicholas. The king sent two deputies to inform the prel- 
ates that he appealed from the sentence beforehand, and 
had already dispatched an embassy to Rome. Innocent 
had foreseen this, and knowing that nothing but delay 
could be gained by granting a hearing of such appeal, had 
given the legate formal powers to ignore it. After seven 
days of consultation, "the mournful tolling of the bells 
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announced, at midnight, a dying agony. The bishops and 
priests betook themselves, by torchlight and in silence, to 
the cathedral. For the last time the canons prayed to the 
Father of mercy, chanting : ' Lord God, have pity on us.' 
A veil covered the image of the Crucified ; the relics of the 
saints were removed to the subterranean tombs ; the re- 
maining particles of the Eucharist were consumed. Then 
the legate, vested with a violet stole, as on the day of the 
Passion, presented himself to the people, and, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, pronounced an interdict on all the domin- 
ions of the king of France, so long as he maintained his 
adulterous intercourse with Agnes de Meranie. Moans 
and sobs echoed through the porticoes of the church ; it 
seemed that the Judgment-Day had arrived ; the faithful 
would now be obliged to appear before God without the 
consolation of the Church's prayers." (1). The misery of 
his subjects, the utter absence of anything like amusement 
ou the part of an amusement-loving people, soon had a 
great effect upon trade, and therefore upon the revenues of 
the king. In his anger, Philip not only seized the benefices 
of tl e clergy, aud expelled the bishops, but he attacked the 
possessions of the nobles, and farmed out the taxes to 
Jewish collectors. The people murmured, many of the 
barons flew to arms, the king's household servants fled his 
presence as that of one accursed by God. Fear that the 
Pontiff would now launch an excommunication, caused 
Philip to send an embassy to Rome, signifying that he was 
ready to appear before any judges the Pope would appoint, 
and to submit to their sentence. " To what sentence ? " 
replied Innocent, " to the one pronounced, or to the one to 
be given ? The king knows the first ; let him put away his 
concubine, restore the queen, re-establish the expelled 
prelates, and indemnify them ; then the interdict shall be 
removed." When Philip heard of this answer, he cried, 
" I'll become an infidel ! Oh ! but Saladin was happy, 
having no Pope ! " The wretched monarch then turned to 
his uncle, the archbishop of Eheims, and asked him if the 
Pope had really written that the decree of divorce, pro- 

(1) HCRTER. B. IV. 
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nounced by that prelate, was a mere farce. When the 
archbishop admitted that the Pontiff had said so, Philip 
said : " Then you were a madman and a sot, to pronounce 
such a decree." The king now sent another embassy, and 
tried the effect of a woman's tears upon the Pope. In a 
letter to Innocent, Agnes spoke pathetically of her youth 
and inexperience, of her children, and of her great love for 
Philip : " The splendor of a crown does, not attract me, 
but my heart is devoted to the king." But Innocent was 
inflexible. "It was a similar firmness," says Hurter, 
" which preserved the influence of Christianity in the "West, 
which founded the rule of Home over the world, and raised 
the Apostolic See, by the sole power of a superior idea, 
above the thrones of kings. Even to-day, it is ordinarily 
owing to the vigilance and severity of the Supreme Pontiffs, 
to their constant care of the unity of the Church, that 
Christianity has the happiness of not being pushed, like a 
mere sect, into a corner of the globe •, of not being petrified, 
like the religion of the Hindoos, in vain formalities ; and 
of not having allowed European energy to be paralyzed by 
oriental voluptuousness." 

At length Philip yielded, and the cardinal Octavian, un- 
cle of Innocent, was sent to receive his submission. On the 
eve of the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, Philip, 
accompanied by the legates, visited Ingelburga, who had 
been brought to the royal chateau of St. Leger. As they 
met, the king cried : " The Pope does me violence ! " The 
queen replied : " He only wishes the triumph of justice. " 
The cardinals then ordered three bishops to conduct Ingel- 
burga, with royal honors, to the public assembly, and here 
Philip swore to acknowledge her as wife, and as queen of 
Prance. Then, to the inexpressible joy of the people, the 
interdict, which had lasted seven months, was raised. But 
Philip would not live with Ingelburga as his wife, still per- 
sisting that they were too closely related by blood. (1) At 
the beginning of March of the following year, 1201, an im- 
mense multitude assembled at Soissons, for the inquiry into 
the validity of the king's marriage. The discussion lasted 

(1) She was sent to the strong fortress of Etampes as a residence, but the legates told In- 
nocent that she received all due honor. This was true only for a time- 
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fifteen clays, and the cardinal-legate was about to pronounce 
the decision, when Philip, foreseeing its nature, astonished 
the assembly by sending word that '* he was about to 
recognize Ingelburga as his wife, and would never again be 
separated from her. " He had already called at the abbey 
of Notre Dame, the residence of the queen, and having 
helped her to mount behind him, had ridden away. The 
Council dissolved, and Philip gained his object, a putting 
off of the evil day when he would be obliged to dismiss his 
beloved Agnes. Ingelburga was immediate!}' sent to an 
old chateau, and things remained as before. But shortly 
after the above event Agnes de Meranie died, and the dis 
consolate Philip wrote to Pope Innocent, begging him to 
legitimate her two children, Philip and Mary, as his succes- 
sion now depended on only one son, the child of Isabella 
of Hainaut. In replying to this request, Innocent had 
several things to consider. The reason alleged by Philip 
was a good one ; the young son of Isabella might die, and 
the kingdom be disturbed by civil war. Again, a Synod of 
French bishops had, though illegally, really pronounced a 
divorce from Ingelburga, and Agnes was probably impelled 
thereby to yield to Philip. Finally, it was well to show 
that the Pontifical zeal was not directed against mere 
persons, and that death covers much. Hence Innocent 
legitimated the little Philip and Mary, and declared the 
former capable of holding his place in the line of succes- 
sion. This considerate action of the Pontiff had no effect 
upon Philip, in reference to his treatment of his unfortunate 
wife ; kept in strict seclusion, she was allowed to receive 
no news from home, and to write no letters to any one ; 
she was never allowed to confess, was seldom permitted to 
hear mass, and no ecclesiastic was admitted to her presence; 
scarcely enough food was given her to sustain life ; she 
could never consult a physician, and was never allowed a 
bath or any means of taking proper care of her person, 
In this extremity she found means, on several occasions 
during the next six years, to appeal for redress to the 
Father of the Faithful, but all the efforts of the Pontiff 
proved impotent to ameliorate her condition. In 1207, 
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Philip having alleged sorcery as a reason for his aversion 
to Ingelburga, the Pope wrote : " Although as yet you have 
not hearkened to our representations, the force of our love 
is so great that we cannot avoid renewing them. Even 
though the reason you allege for the non-fulfilment of your 
conjugal duty were believed by men, who do not penetrate 
hidden motives, yet we see no excuse for your depriving 
your wife of royal honors. You ought, if it is possible, 
give her conjugal love, in order that the holy spirit of 
chastity may not depart from you ; but in case you cannot, 
you must nevertheless consider the disgrace you heap upon 
yourself by so unworthily treating the daughter, sister, 
niece, and wife of a king. . To gain a victory over one's self 
is more glorious than to gain one over a large number 
of enemies." During all these years of difference with 
the Pontiff on the subject of his reconciliation with Ingel- 
burga, Philip remained in accord with the Hol} r See on all 
other matters. Finally, in 1213, when he was about to 
depart for the war against England and Flanders, Philip 
surprised the Pontiff and the world by taking Ingelburga 
from her prison at Etampes, and establishing conjugal 
relations with her. Twenty years had elapsed since the 
marriage and separation. "Until the death of Philip, in 
1223, the union was not troubled in the least. (1). 

We shall now consider the struggle for the freedom and 
rights of the Church in England, which Pope Innocent 
III. was compelled to make against the pretensions of king 
John. Among the Church immunities which every English 
monarch, at his coronation, swore to respect, was the right 
of the cathedral chapters to elect their own bishops. The 
kings, as a rule, respected the form of this claim, but not 
the spirit ; the}' generally insisted upon the chapter's 
obtaining the royal license for an election, and then, after 
the election, upon their own right to approve of the choice. 
So far the practice of the English kings was about the 
same as that of the continental sovereigns ; but in England 
a system had obtained which was peculiar to itself. Most 

(1) Ingelburpa survived Philip fourteen years and her body was interred in a church at 
Corbeil, founded and endowed by her with benefices for thirteen ecclesiastics, on condition 
that three masses should be daily offered for the souls of the royal couple. The eondltlou 
was fulfilled until the Revolution, when the church was turned into a powder, magazine. 
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of the cathedrals were outgrowths of monasteries, :uul 
were yet served by monks, who exercised capitular rights ; 
"a singular and incongruous institution," says Lingard, 
" since it referred the choice of the bishops to men who, 
by their utter seclusion from the world, were the least cal- 
culated to appreciate the merits of the candidates." The 
objections to this system were most manifest in the great 
see of Canterbuiy. The bishops claimed a concurrent 
right in the election to the primatial chair, but the monks 
fought hard for " their privileges." When, in June of 
1205, archbishop Hubert died, the Canterbury monks as- 
sembled one night, and without any concurrence of the 
bishops, they chose their sub-prior Reginald as archbishop, 
and sent him at once to Rome to get the first word with 
the Pontiff. A deputation was sent by the bishops to pro- 
test against this election. Then the king, wishing to 
elevate John De Gray, bishop of Norwich, to the primacy, 
induced the bishops to resign their rights, for the nonce, 
in the premises, and proceeded to the monastery, where he 
asked the brotherhood to elect his nominee, De Gray. 
This was done, and a deputation went to Rome to inform 
the Pontiff. Innocent decided favorably to the claim of the 
monks, on account of its antiquity ; he pronounced both 
elections, however, invalid ; that of Reginald, as made 
clandestinely, and that of De Gra}% as made before the 
previous one had been declared null. Making the Pope un- 
derstand that he wanted De Gray, king John asked him to 
appoint some one to the vacant primacy. Innocent imme- 
diately thought of Stephen Langton, a learned Englishman, 
who had been rector of the university of Paris, and whom 
he had called to Rome and made a cardinal-priest. The 
Pontiff recommended Langton to the Canterbury monks 
then in Rome, and as they were specially empowered to act 
in the name of their whole fraternity, they proceeded to 
the election, and chose the cardinal as their archbishop. 
But though John knew and esteemed Langton, he was de- 
termined to make De Gray "primate, and the messengers of 
the Pontiff, announcing the election, were thrown into 
prison. Pope Innocent then consecrated Langton at Yi- 
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terbo ; whereupon John drove the Canterbury monks out of 
the kingdom. He also swore that Langton should never 
set foot in England, and sent the following letter to the 
Pope : " The archbishop-elect has sojourned among my 
enemies ; his election attacks and violates the rights of my 
crown. I cannot understand how the Pope and his ad- 
mirers have not calculated the great value of the friendship 
of the king of England to the Apostolic See, seeing that 
this kingdom gives that See more revenue than it receives 
from all the countries beyond the Alps. But I know how 
to defend my rights, and I shall cease, in no case, to sustain 
the election of the bishop of Norwich. If the Apostolic 
See will not heed these considerations, it will be enough for 
me to prohibit all journeys to Home, and to retain in my 
country the money I need for operations against my 
enemies." Such language, to a Pontiff like Innocent III., 
was mere wind. His answer is worthy of the reader's at- 
tention : "We have written to you humbly, amicably, and 
benevolently, exhorting and beseeching you ; you have 
answered with menaces, insults, and arrogance. We have 
addressed you with excessive courtesy, and you have ob- 
served no conventionalities. In similar circumstances, no 
prince has ever received from us such honor ; you have 
trampled on the honor of the Pope as no prince has ever 
done. The great distinction acquired at Paris by the arch- 
bishop-elect ought to conciliate your favor, to excite your 
joy on the promotion of this prelate to so great a dignity. 
You should have reflecte.l that Langton is an Englishman, 
that his parents were faithful subjects, that he has a bene- 
fice in York. But the envoys let us see that you are 
opposed to him because your approval was not requested, 
and they asked us to accord this honor to you, by an order 
to the Canterbury monks to ask your consent. We granted 
their prayer, and although it is not customary to ask the 
royal assent to any choice made by the Apostolic See, we 
sent you two monks, and followed them with our own 
courier, charged with the same mission. After these efforts, 
it was not necessary to again ask the assent of the king ; 
but, regarding the ancient institutions of the Church, we 
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took care that the flock should not be long without a shep- 
herd. We hope, then, that you will not be turned from the 
right path by evil advisers, but that you will follow our 
well-meant counsel. You will thus consult your own 
honor and glory. Your own father and brother swore to 
the Apostolic legates that they renounced that fatal 
' custom ' of which St. Thomas was the victim." 

This and other remonstrances producing no good effect, 
Pope Innocent resolved, in 1208, to lay the kingdom under 
an interdict, and so severe did he deem it necessary to be, 
that he made no exception, as was usually made, for the 
Templars, Hospitalers, and some other congregations. The 
bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to whom the exe- 
cution of the interdict had been intrusted, presented them- 
selves before the king, and with tears begged him to yield. 
John replied : ''If you proclaim the interdict, by the teeth 
of God, I shall pack off all the bishops and priests to the 
Pope, and take their property. Then all the Komans now 
in nry dominions shall return to their country with their 
eyes plucked out and their noses cut off, so that the whole 
world may recognize them. As for you, if you care for 
your skins, you will take yourselves off at once." The 
bishops delayed the interdict for two weeks ; then, giving 
up all hope of an accommodation, on the 24th March, they 
proclaimed it. John now ordered all the bishops to leave 
England ; the only prelate who dared to remain was his 
favorite, the bishop of Winchester ; De Gray had been al- 
ready sent as lord-deputy to Ireland. The sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced in 1209, but without any 
deposition of John from his throne. Fearing that this lat% 
ter sentence would soon be issued, he vainly tried to 
strengthen himself by an alliance with Mohammed al 
Nassir, the Saracen whose conquests in Spain were 
threatening the extirpation of Christianity in that country. 
Finally, in 1212, Pope Innocent absolved the vessals of 
John from their fealty, and exhorted all Christian princes 
to unite in dethroning him ; he specially applied to Philip 
of France, only too willing to gratify his own ambition. 
War had already begun between France and England when, 
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in the spring of 1213, the sub-deacon Panel ulpli, a Papa» 
messenger who had accompanied Langton from Rome tc 
France, landed in England. By this time John had become 
convinced of the danger of his position ; he therefore sent 
for Pandulph, and opened negotiations. After much hesita' 
tion, he finally agreed, on May 13th, to admit Langton to 
the see of Canterbury ; to restore all confiscated Church 
property ; to liberate all persons imprisoned for defendiug 
the rights of the Church ; to never again outlaw an ecclesi- 
astic ; to make full indemnity for all injuries inflicted on 
account of the interdict. The next day was spent by the 
king, his council, and the Pontifical envoy, in secret con- 
sultations, and on the 15th, the following charter, subscribed 
by John, one archbishop, one bishop, nine earls, and three 
barons, was given to Pandulph : "In order to obtain the 
mercy of God for the offences we have committed against 
the Church, and not having anything to offer more precious 
than our own person and kingdom, and in order that we 
may be humbled before Him who was humiliated for us 
even unto death ; by an inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
not compelled by violence or by fear, but of our good and 
free will, we yield up, with the consent of our barons, to 
God, to His holy apostles Peter and Paul, to our holy 
mother the Roman Church, to our lord Pope Innocent and 
his Catholic successors, in expiation of our sins and those 
of our family, living and dead, our kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, with all their rights and accessories, in order 
to receive them again as a vassal of God and of the Roman 
Church, in witness of which we take the oath of vassalage 
before Pandulph, as absolutely as though we were in the 
presence of the Pope, to place ourselves at the disposal of 
the Pope and of his successors ; and our succeeding heirs 
will always be obliged to take the same oath ; and in sign 
of vassalage, we and our successors will annually pay to 
the Apostolic See, besides the Peter's Pence, 700 marks for 
England, and 300 marks for Ireland, raised from the reve- 
nues of the kingdom ; all under pain of forfeit of the kingdom 
by that successor who shall dare to violate this permanent 
disposition." Accompanied by his whole court John then 
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proceeded to the church, where he laid down his crown and 
other royal insignia, and took the oath of vassalage. It is 
impossible to believe that John was actuated in this matter 
by any other motive than that of disarming the Pontifi', and 
of obtaining his powerful protection against Philip of 
France and his own discontented subjects. When Innocent 
received the news of John's extraordinary submission, he 
wrote to him : " The Holy Ghost has inspired you to sub- 
ject your kingdom to the Roman Church, that you may 
possess it with more solidity and honor, as a sacerdotal 
kingdom and a royal priesthood." He then appointed 
Nicholas, cardinal-bishop of Frascati, as legate to England, 
with extended powers, instructing him to make peace be- 
tween John and Philip. To the latter he wrote : " If you 
have hitherto responded to our Apostolic prayers and invi- 
tations, you will continue to give the same proofs of devo- 
tion to the Holy See." On July 20th, John proceeded to 
"Winchester, where he met Langton, the bishops of London, 
Ely, Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, and the prior and monks 
of Canterbury. Having repeated his oath of fealty to the 
Pope, and having sworn that he would abolish all illegal 
customs, and to receive the laws of good king Edward, he 
was publicly relieved of the excommunication at the doors 
of the cathedral. The interdict, however, was not raised 
until June 27th, 1214, when John had done what he conld 
to indemnify the victims of his obstinacy and cruelty. (1). 

When Innocent was raised to the Supreme Pontificate, 
the throne of Constantinople was occupied by Alexis III., 
the patriarchal chair by George Xiphilinns. Alexis im- 
mediately sent an embassy to Pome, declaring that he 
would be much pleased if the Holy See would send a legate 
to his capital. Innocent, like all his predecessors since 
the time of Cerularius, was daily hoping for an extinction 
of the Greek schism ; he therefore welcomed this overture, 
and sent legates with a letter to Alexis, from which we take 
the following passages: "The Lord Himself laid the foun- 
dation of His Church when he said : 'upon this rock I 

(1) We do not allude to the relations of Pope Innocent with king John and the harons In 
the Magna Charta affair, as that belongs to profane history, but refer the reader to Lin- 
gard's graphic and impartial narrative. As for the Pontiff's conduct In the matter of tbe 
Alblgenses, that will be described lu the chapter treating of their heresy. 
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will build My Church.' If the emperor desires his govern- 
ment to rest solidly upon this foundation, he must love 
God above all things, and honor His spouse, the Holy 
Koman Church, of which He is at once the founder and the 
foundation-stone. All Christian people murmur against 
the emperor, not only because he does not assist the armies 
fighting the enemy of the Christian name, but because the 
Greek populations have separated from the communion of 
the Holy See and have formed a church of their own, as 
though another Church could exist alongside of that Church 
which is one. . . . The emperor should strive to reunite the 
Greek church with the Eoman Church, to bring back the 
daughter to the mother, that the sheep of the Lord may be 
guarded by one shepherd." Alexis having expressed a 
desire for a General Council, to consider the dogmatic 
differences between Rome and Constantinople, Innocent 
replied that " he rejoiced at the emperor's disposition 
toward reunion ; his will was to call a Council for the 
consideration of urgent ecclesiastical affairs, and if the 
member wishes to rejoin the head, the daughter to come to 
the mother, and if the patriarch of Constantinople will 
show proper respect and submission to the Roman Church, 
he will be joyfully received as one of the principal dignitar- 
ies of the Church. The Pontiff begs the emperor to see 
that the patriarch and the chief prelates attend the Coun- 
cil." The patriarch John of Jerusalem having written to 
Innocent, denying that the Roman Church was the Mother 
Church, saying that the church of Jerusalem should receive 
that title, the Pontiff replied : "The church of Jerusalem 
may be the mother of the faith, for from her came the signs 
of the faith; but the Church of Rome is the mother of the 
faithful, because she was placed over them by pre-eminence 
of dignity. She is the mother, not as regards time, but in 
respect of dignity; Andrew was called to the apostolate 
before Peter, but Peter was promoted over him. The 
Synagogue may equally be called the mother of the Church, 
because she existed before the Church, and the Church 
came out from her ; but still the Church is the universal 
mother, who ever conceives, bears, and nourishes." From 
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these initiatory steps, however,- there was derived no bene- 
ficial result ; the Greek schismatics remained obstinate. 
Finally, when, in self-protection, the Crusaders were com- 
pelled to take Constantinople (1204) and to found a new 
empire, the prospects of union grew brighter, and had the 
Latin emperors not been so persistent in naming "Western 
ecclesiastics for all the chief dignities, and thus exciting 
the prejudices of the Greeks against the union as a foreign 
scheme, the long wished-for object might have been accom- 
plished. 

If Pope Innocent was doomed to disappointment in the 
matter of the Greek schism, he was consoled by the reunion 
of the Armenian church, and that of Bulgaria, with Rome. 
At that time, Armenia was an independent state, closed at 
the north by Mt. Taurus, bounded on the south by the sea, 
on the east by the Euphrates, and on the west by the Caly- 
cadnus. (1). A tradition exists that St. Bartholomew first 
preached the faith to these people, but St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, in the time of Constantine, seems to have been 
the successful founder of the faith in those parts. In 535, 
the Monophysite doctrines made great inroads among the 
Armenians, and they separated from the patriarchate of 
Constantinople long before the schism of Photius, founding 
a national church, a part of which has always remained in 
the Roman communion. The union of the entire Armenian 
church with Rome was perfected in 1199, by king Leo, 
called the Great, and was cordially supported by the Cath- 
olicos or primate, and all the clergy. Since then, the union 
has been broken and renewed, again and again (2). The 
same is to be sail of the reunion of the Bulgarians, which, 
as the event proved, was promoted by their king, Kolo- 

(1) Since the conquest of Armenia by the Persians, the Armenians have nenrly all heen 
wanderers. They are now the Yankees, the Irish, and the Jews of Asia; they are found 
everywhere, and have all the persevering energy of the first, the bnovancy and undaunted 
bravery of the second, and the busiuess tact of the third. When Richelieu was scheming 
to develop the commerce of France, he tried to influence the Armenians to settle there in 
great numbers ; the chancellor Seguier established for them apriuting-honse at Marseilles. 
Their great monastery at Venice, now many centuries old, is one of the most celebrated in 
Europe for its library and the number of learned men it has produced. Neither the schis- 
matic Armenians, nor the united (those in communion with Rome), use the vernacular in 
the liturgy ; like all Easterns, they use their ancient (and dead) language, not the modern 
land changeable) one. The Armenian schismatic monks follow the rule of St. Uasil ; but, 
iu the time of Pope John XXII., (1310-1334), most of the united monks adopted the rule of 
St. Dominick. 

(2) The united or Catholic Armenians have two patriarchs, one at Naksivan. In Armenia, 
and one at Kaminiek. in Poland. The schismatics also have two patriarchs, one at Echmi- 
azin, near Erivau, and the other at Cis, in Cillcia. 
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Johannes, merely out of hatred for the Greeks, and to 
obtain the protection of the Western princes against the 
Byzantine emperor. 

Pope Innocent III. died at Perugia, on July 16th, 1216, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, having sat in the Chair of 
St. Peter eighteen years, six months, and seven days. Ac- 
cording to the superficial Hume, this Pontiff was despotic, 
and he encroached, not only on the domain of earthly 
princes, but upon the rights of the clergy ; his object in 
exciting the '' frenzy of the Crusades " was the acquisition 
of greater revenues ; his interdicts were instruments of 
vengeance for the court of Rome ; he was guilty of barbar- 
ism in exterminating the Albigenses, " the most innocent 
and pacific of men. " (1). If we believe Gibbon, Innocent 
could boast of the two most signal triumphs ever gained 
over good sense and humanity : the establishment of the dogma 
of Transubstantiation, and that of the first foundations of the 
Inquisition. (2). Hallam, who expects to understand the 
Middle Ages without having any appreciation of, or, appar- 
ently, any intimate acquaintance with, the Catholic institu- 
tions of the time, declares that in all the annals of the 
Papacy there can be found no such instances of usurpation 
as in the Pontificate of Innocent III. (3). The author of 
the Defense of the Declaration of the French Clergy in 1682, 
supposed by many to be Bossuet, reproves our Pontiff for 
the depositions of Otho and John Lackland ; making him 
responsible for the cruel wars which followed the first, and 
the misconceptions and hatred caused, in time, in the 
English mind, by the second. (4). After this, one is not 
surprised on finding that Fleury, who was a confident of 
Bossuet, and had taken part in the famous conferences of 
the time, allows no occasion to pass without attacking Pope 
Innocent III. In his History, which is often a mere rehash 
of the calumnies of Matthew of Paris, Matthew Villani, 
Petrarch, and Theodoric of Niem, Fleury has furnished, in 
the present matter, welcome material to nearly all the Prot- 

(1) History of England, vol. ii. 

(2; Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ii- 

(■!> View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. 11- 

(0 Chap. 20 and 21. 
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estant, and to a few Catholic, historians of later days. He 
accuses Innocent of preferring his own interests and those 
of his See to those of the universal Church (1) ; he says 
that this Pontiff's interference in German aff;iirs was conse- 
quent upon the false maxims of Gregory VII. (2) ; he re- 
proves Innocent for so interpreting the constitution of the 
empire as to deny the right of the emperor to confirm the 
election of a Pope (3) ; he finds fault with Innocent's pre- 
tension to be an arbitrator between kings. (4). However, 
in spite of his reproach of Innocent for having, as he thinks, 
encroached upon the just rights of princes, Fleury is con- 
strained to admit that the Pontiff's conduct was in accord- 
ance with the usages of the time. At the Fourth Council of 
the Lateran there were present 412 bishops, 71 metropolitans 
or primates, more than S00 abbots, and embassadors from 
all the sovereigns ; certainly, in such a gathering of the 
learning, virtue, and responsibility, of Europe, nothing 
would be decided contrary to the sentiments of the time. 
In this Council it was decreed that, if any temporal ruler, 
after being admonished, neglected to clear his domains of 
heretics, he should be excommunicated ; that if he did not 
obey within a year, the Pope should be notified, in order 
that he might absolve that ruler's vassals from their oaths 
of allegiance, and thus open his lands to the conquests of 
Catholics. Speaking of this decree, Fleury says : " Here 
the Church seems to encroach upon the secular power ; but 
it must be remembered that at this Council assisted the 
embassadors of many sovereigns, who consented to these 
decrees in the name of their masters." (5). Why then, asks 
Saint-Cheron of Fleury, " do you find fault with Innocent 
for using a power the exercise of which, in so solemn a cir- 
cumstance, after the decisive events of Germany, England, 
and France, did not call forth the slightest reclamation on 
the part of the representatives of the sovereigns of Christen- 
dom ? " Fleury is positively malignant when he comes to 
speak of the death of Pope Innocent. He says that, after 
he had excommunicated Louis, the son of Philip Augustus, 

(1) Discourse on the state of the Church in the Uth and Mth centuries. 
(2t Vol. V.. B. lxxv.. c. 32. (3) TbUl., c. 37. 

(4) Ibid , c. 58. (5) Ibid., B. lxxvll., 147. 
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the Pontiff fell into a fever, which lasted some time, " he 
continuing to eat a great deal, as was his habit (1) .... In 
many things, he was excessively rigorous, and for this rea- 
son his death caused more joy than sorrow to those who 
were subject to him. Matthew of Paris says that John, king 
of England, knew this Pope for the most ambitious and proudest 
of all men, and that he was insatiable as regards money, and 
was capable of every crime to procure it." 

After this complaisant citation of John Lackland as a 
witness to the character of Innocent, we are not astonished 
at Fleury's insinuation that the Pontiff had a narrow escape 
from hell. He recites a pretended vision of St. Lugarde, 
who, after the Pope's death, saw him surrounded by flames, 
and asked him how he was so tormented, receiving for 
answer : " For three things, which would have caused my 
condemnation to eternal fire, had I not repented at the 
close of my life." (2). Sismondi, one of the most patient of 
investigators, and therefore one of the most reliable of 
historians when not overpowered by party spirit, is ex- 
tremely hostile to Innocent III. ; he goes so far as to accuse 
the Pontiff of having accepted the guardianship of Frederick 
of Sicily with the design of despoiling him. (3). Capefigue, 
who reproaches all the Pontiffs with a tendency to " enclose 
everything within the limits of Catholic dogma," that is, 
with the habit of regarding things from a Catholic point of 
view, nearly always speaks of Innocent as actuated by a 
spirit of ambition and violence. (4). Nevertheless, he thus 
speaks of this Pontificate : " This Pope is the only Pontiff, 
contemporary with Philip-Augustus, who shows a vast and 

(1) This insinuation of gluttony is not corroborated by the old chroniclers. According 
to them, Pope Innocent was very simple as to his table. Golden or silver vessels were 
never seen, unless on ceremonial occasions, such as royal visits, etc. ; the service was not 
rendered by nobles, but by ecclesiastics There were never more than three courses, and 
during the meal, a cleric read aloud some pious or learned book. The author of the Deeds 
disposes of the charge of money-loving. According to him, Innocent always defrayed the 
expenses of his journeys ; never availing himself of the custom which allowed him to charge 
the churches, abbeys, etc., where he might be- He always resigned all gifts received, and 
one tenth of all his revenues, to the poor. During a famine at Rome, he fed, at his own 
expense, 8000 persons a day, besides those to whom he sent succor at their homes. Poor 
children were allowed, every day, to clear away the leavings of his table. Every Saturday 
of his reign, after having washed and kissed the feet of twelve pilgrims, he gave them each 
twelve pieces of silver. But the greatest of all his works of charity was the rebuilding, en- 
larging, and eudowing of by far the most extensive and best furnished and equipped hospital 
that the world has ever seen to this day ; that of Santo Spirito, at Rome, which gives atten- 
tion, not only to Romans, but to all patients that come to it, and is, besides, an immense 
foundling and orphan asylum. 

(2* B. lxxvii., c. 02. 

(3) Itaiian Flepul>lies, vol. ii. 

(4) History of Philip-August us, passim. 
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active capacity which embraces the Catholic universe. 
There is riot a question concerning crowned heads, barons, 
or castellans ; not a private or public quarrel between 
kings ; not a difference between barons and monasteries, 
that escapes his vigilance. His vast correspondence is yet 
one of the great monuments of the Middle Ages. His 
legates and cardinals visit ever}' province, prescribing laws, 
proclaiming interdicts, pronouncing anathemas, and eveiy 
one bows the head before the Apostolic lightnings. He 
would raise armies by a Bull and by Indulgences ; he 
directed the policy of states, interfering in the government 
of France, England, and the empire, and merely by the ascend- 
etney of opinion. Wherever I come across a great ability, 
I like to recognize it; and, let us say it, Innocent IIL 
ruled his century far more than did Philip-Angnstus and 
the contemporary princes." (1). Michelet acknowledges the 
influence of Innocent upon his age, he admits the popular 
enthusiasm in the war on the Albigenses, he shows us the 
Pontiff trying to lessen the horrors of that struggle and 
protecting the count of Toulouse and his son ; but he makes 
Innocent responsible for the "immense execration " heaped 
by many upon the Holy See, and represents him dying 
with an uneasy conscience. (2). Very different from this 
estimate is that formed by Du Theil, Lingard, Muller, and 
Hurter. In the year 1791, M. de la Porte du Theil pub- 
lished a Collection of Charts, Acts, and Diplomas relating to 
the History of France, and in it he gave to the world many 
hitherto unedited letters of Pope Innocent III. Incited bv 
his studies, he then published, in the ninth year of the 
"one and indivisible French Piepublic," the result of his 
investigations into the reign of Innocent. From this work 
(3), Saint Cheron, in his Introduction to Hurter's great book, 
makes some lengthy extracts, of which we will give a 
synopsis : " The name of Inuocent III. will always awaken 
the remembrance of one of the most remarkable personages 
of history ; of one whose virtues and faults will with diffi- 

(1) History of Philip Augustus, vol. ii. \2) History of France, vol. ii. 

(3) It was inserted in the Xotiecs a nd Extracts from the MSS.nf the Xational and 
other Libraries, published by the JS'ational Institute of France, vol. ri..aud bore the 
title: Biographical Memoir on RnJ>crt de Common, with Extracts and an Analysis 
of Ten Letters of Pope Innocent III. 
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cnlty be exactly defined by an impartial philosophy. . . r 
Who can refuse praise to Innocent's Christian firmness, 
when he sees him occupied, for fifteen years, sustaining 
against a powerful king who is blinded by passion the 
cause of an unfortunate princess, innocently become the 
object of unjust disgust and of cruel persecution ? Thanks, 
to the inflexible Innjocent, justice finally triumphed. "When 
this unfortunate queen was again embraced by her spouse 
and replaced upon her throne, the king owed to the act of 
justice and of humanity the remarkable return of his sub- 
jects' affection, and therefore those incredible and generous 
efforts which, the next year, in the battle of Bouvines, 

secured him the victory If it is hard to totally excuse 

Innocent's conduct in the affairs of England,' and if we 
avow that the temporal interests of the Holy See were the 
visible objects of his policy in regard to king John, we 
canr.ot deny that in England, on a thousand occasions, he 
sustained justice, and caused it to triumph, against the 

most detestable of princes It was not easy to arrange 

the difference which agitated Germany. To speak impar- 
tially, there was no real injustice, on the part of Innocent,, 
in preferring the cause of Otho to that of Philip of Suabia. 
Immediately after the death of the latter, Otho lost the 
good will of his protector; but this was on account of his 
own ingratitude, and his unfaithfulness to his own engage- 
ments. . . . The temporal power of the Holy See in Italy 
increased during his reign, but if he soon saw the Roman 
people, for a long time indocile, become submissive ; and if 
the provinces, stolen by the late emperors, soon returned 
to his obedience, almost without a compelling blow, is it 
not just to appreciate that ability which restored its ancient 
brilliancy to the Pontifical throne, and without a bloody 
revolution ? " Lingard speaks as follows of Innocent's 
deposition of John Lackland : " At first, indeed, the Popes 
contented themselves with spiritual censures ; but in an 
age when all notions of justice were remodelled after the 
feudal jurisprudence, it was soon admitted that princes by 
their disobedience became traitors to God ; that as traitors 
they ought to forfeit their kingdoms, the fees which they 
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held of God ; and that to pronounce such sentence belonged 
to the Pontiff, the vicegerent of Christ upon earth. By 
these means the servant of the servants of God became the 
sovereign of the sovereigns, and assumed the right of judg- 
ing them in his court, and of transferring their crowns as 
he thought just." (1). Speaking of John's becoming a 
vassal of the Pontiff, the same author says : " Every 
epithet of reproach has been expended by writers and 
readers against the pusillanimity of a prince who could 
lay his dominions at the feet of a foreign priest, and receive 
them from him again as his feudatory. It was certainly a 
disgraceful act (2) ; but there are some considerations 
which, if they do not remove, will at least extenuate his 
offence. Though the principles of morality are unchange- 
able, our ideas of honor and infamy perpetually vary with 
the ever-var}*ing state of society. To judge impartially of 
our ancestors, we are not to measure their actions by the 
standard of our present manners and notions ; we should 
transport ourselves back to the age in which they lived, 
and take into the account their political institutions, their 
piinciples of legislation and government. Now, in the 
thirteenth century, there was nothing so very degrading in 
the state of vassalage. It was the condition of most of the 
princes of Christendom. The king of Scotland was the 
vassal of the king of England ; and the king of England 
the vassal of the king of France. . . . Henry (father of king 
John), powerful as he was, had become the feudatory of 
Popp Alexander III. ; and the lion-hearted Eichard had 
resigned his crown to the emperor of Germany, and con- 
sented to hold it of him by the payment of a yearly rent. 
John, in his distress, followed these examples, and the 
result seems to have recommended his conduct to the imi- 
tation of the Scottish patriots, who, to defeat the claim of 
his grandson, Edward I., acknowledged the Pope for their 
superior lord, and maintained that Scotland had always 
been a fief of the Church of Kome. ... To the king it 
offered this benefit : that the very power which had so 

(1) HUtoru of England, edit. 1RS3, vol. il.. c 3, p. 326, note- 

(21 And almost Immediately Lingard proceeds to show that it was not a dlsprace. In his 
anxiety to placate his Protestant countrymen, this author often tends to a minimization of 
the truth, and sometimes verges on the inaccurate. 
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nearly driven him from the throne was now bound by duty 
and interest to preserve him and his posterity on it, against 
all his foes, both foreign and domestic. To the barons it 
offered a protector, to whom, as superior lord, they might 
appeal from the despotic government of his vassal. From 
that moment they began to demand the grant cf their liberties." (1). 
The celebrated Swiss historian, John Muller, says of Pope 
Innocent: "To great firmness of character he joined sweet- 
ness and amenity. Simple and economical in all his habits, 
he was benevolent even unto prodigality. He fulfilled, 
toward the young Frederick, his duties of guardian like a 
magnanimous prince and a loyal cavalier. (2). If the reader 
wishes to become familiar with the Pontificate of Innocent 
III., and hence with the spirit of a time so different from 
our own, he can do no better than to carefully read Hur- 
ter's admirable work. What the Protestant Ranke partly 
did in the way of lifting clouds of prejudice from our view 
of several Pontiffs ; what the Protestant Voigt nearly en- 
tirely did for St. Gregory VII., that the Swiss Protestant 
minister fully did for Innocent J II. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Albigenses. 

The writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries gave 
the name of Albigenses to the inhabitants of Lower Langue- 
doc, and hence the heretics who appeared in that part of 
France in the twelfth century, and who especially flour- 
ished in the city of Albi, came to be known as Albigenses. 
Many of these sectarians were originally Catharist "Wal- 
clenses ; hence we find, among other names of the Albigen- 
ses, that of Cathari applied to them. The basis of their 
doctrine was Manicheism, but variously modified by the 
different vagaries of the many heretical leaders, such as 
Peter of Bruis, Arnold of Brescia, etc.; hence we meet with 

(1) We italicise the last sentence, as well worth the reader's particular consideration. 
Ibid., p. 331. 

(2) Universal History, vol ii., c. 9. 
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the names Petrobruisians, Arnoldists, Henriciaus, etc., as 
well as sucli designations as Patarini, Passagers, Publicans, 
derived fvoin their morals and customs. (1). The Albigen- 
ses werfi a confused agglomeration of heretics, most of them 
too ignorant to be able to give an account of what they 
really believed, only agreeing in rejecting the Sacraments 
and external services of the Church, and in a violent 
hatred of the hierarchy. Hence we often find that the 
writers who treat of their errors, are not always coucordant 
in their descriptions, though they sufficiently agree, while 
narrating the principal Albigensian doctrines, to enable us 
to understand the general system. Among the contempo- 
rary authors who combated these errors, the principal are 
Peter of Yaux-Cernay, a Parisian Cistercian, who, with his 
uncle, the abbot Guido, labored many years in this cause, 
and was present at the final Crusade (2) ; Vincent of Beau- 
vais (3) : William of Puyslaurens, chaplain to the younger 
Raymond of Toulouse. (4). 

The errors of the Albigenses are summed up, as follows, 
by Peter of Vaux-Cernay. (5). There are two Creators : the 
good God, author of the invisible, and the evil God, author 
of the visible world. The latter was the author of the Old 
Testament, and was a liar, for he told our first parents, say 
the Albigenses, that they would die if they ate of the for- 
bidden tree ; the former was the author of the New Testa- 
ment, and this part of Scripture alone the Albigenses 
respected, together with such passages of the Old Testa- 
ment as were, inserted into it. The evil God was a homi- 
cide, for he destroyed Sodom, Pharao's hosts, and the 
Egyptians ; and he was the author of the deluge. The good 
God cures souls, the evil one bodies. (6). All the patri- 
archs, Prophets, etc., are damned ; the Baptist was one of 
the greater demons. The Christ who was born in the visible 
Bethlehem, and crucified at Jerusalem, was a wicked man ; 
Mary Magdalen was his concubine ; the good Christ, who 

(1) They were called Pifres and Patrins, because they were, as a rule, unrefined ; Pub- 
licains, because they were supposed to hold their women in common ; Passayers, because 
they were energetic proselytizers ; Cathari, lions- Horn mas, because they affected to be 
pure, above all other men. 

(2) HMnru of the Albigenses, dedicated to Innocent III. 

(3) Historical Mirror, B. xxix. (5) hoc. cit., e. 11. 

(4) Chronicle. (6) Roper of Hoveden. year 1176. 
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was born and crucified in an invisible world, was never in 
this world, unless spiritually in the body of Paul. The 
good God had two wives, Colla and Colliba, and from them 
many children. (1). The Koman Church is a den of thieves, 
and the whore of the Apocalypse. They denied all the 
Sacraments. Matrimony was whoredom, and no one who 
begat children could be saved. Our souls are the apostate 
spirits of heaven and after many transmigrations Avill return 
to their first bodies, which, after their rebellion, remained 
glorified in space ; for this present body, there is no resur- 
rection. There were two orders of Albigenses ; the perfect 
led, apparently, an austere life, lived continently, and pro- 
fessed a horror for lies and oaths ; the believers lived like 
other men, and were often of irregular morals, believing 
that they could be saved by the faith and the imposition of 
hands of the perfect. (2). The above account of the Albi- 
gensian doctrines is confirmed by the Profession of Faith 
signed by Bernard Primus, Durand of Osca, and other 
numerous converts, who were convinced of their errors at 
the Conference of Pamiers, in 1210, by Guido of Vaux- 
Cernay. (3). 

Of the few princes who favored the Albigenses, the most 
powerful was Raymond VI., count of Toulouse. Under the 
reign of his father, who was nearly always at war, heresy 
had prospered in the large and wealthy principality, al- 
though Raymond V. was himself a devout Catholic. The 
young Raymond, owing to his father's almost constant 
absence from home, had passed most of his time with 
heretics, and had imbibed their errors ; when his father 
died, in 1194, he extended his open protection to them, and 
even gave a hundred marks to every chevalier who would 

(1) Some said that there was only one Creator, who had two sons, Christ and the devil. 

(2) The morals of the Albigenses may be judged by the following passage from Luke of 
Tuy, a Spanish convert: " Nulla est nociva delcctatio,qvam > on pertraimat xiiiiin hut- 
uria; atAdltur jWte matre, frater fratre, pater filla." Csesarius of Heisterback says 
that at the siege of Beziers the heretics flung the Bible from the ramparts, " mingevtes 
super eanl. ,, Another went to the high altar of the cathedra! of Toulouse, and rtutrem 
purgavit, and palla altari* imnnmditias dcterxit. Qiiklam, scorto super altare collo- 
cate, Veneri imtitlseriuif." — One of the most insulting epithets in the English language, 
indicative of a vice to which these heretics were addicted, is derived from one of their 
names— Bvlgari, from which came the French Bovgres and Bmtgherie. 

(3) This conference was held with the Alhigensian leaders by the holv Spanish bishop, 
Diego of Osma, who, with St. Dominick, had been preaching the faith in all the heretical 
districts. Raymond Roger, the heretical count of Foix, pi esided. and master Arnold of 
Campranhan, a priest favorable to the Albigenses, was made arbiter. The result was the 
submission of Arnold, and the conversion of many of the inhabitants of Pamiers. 
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embrace their doctrine. (1). His violence against certain 
monks caused his excommunication by Pope CelesLine III., 
but Innocent III. absolved him. Raymond's most active 
ally, and the most cruel eneinv of the Church in France, 
was Raymond Roger, count of Foix. The other protectors 
of heresy were Raymond Roger de Beziers, lord of Car- 
cassonne; Gaston, viscount of Beam; Bernard, count of 
Comminges ; and Gerold, count of Armagnac. The cause 
of heresy was greatly helped b}' the negligence of the 
archbishop of Narbonne, Berengarius, who constantly re- 
sided in his rich abbey of Mount Araqon, and for ten years 
had not visited his diocese, disregarding the complaints of 
the Papal legate and the threats of the Pontiff. He was 
guilt}" of the worst kinds of simony; his priests frequently 
lived in concubinage, were addicted to dice ai.d hunting, and 
became lawyers, jugglers, and physicians. (2). After many 
attempts to recall archbishop Berengarius to a sense of 
duty, Pope Innocent III. deposed him. (3). In speaking of 
the progress of heresy in the South of France, Hurter 
ascribes it partly, " among the great, to their free and 
luxurious life, which passed along in joy and in love, in 
tournaments and in play. The troubadours, who found 
welcome at every Provengal court, who wandered from 
castle to castle, who scattered their railleries on holy and 
profane things in promiscuous assemblies of men and 
women, not sparing bishops and priests, monks and nuns, 
excited and sustained at first an indifference, and finally, an 
aversion for the ministers of the Church. In the cities, 
the middle classes welcomed doctrines which flattered their 
ideas, their tastes, and that desire of enjoyment permitted 
them by their wealth." In 1203, the legates of Pope 
Innocent III. succeeded in obtaining the expulsion of the 
Albig^nses from Toulouse, and in receiving from the princi- 
pal citizens an oath of fidelity to the Church, but the 
resistance of the surrounding cities nullified this measure, 

(1) He caused jugglers to deride and mimic the priest, during the Mass, thus publishing 
his want of all veneration, lie despised the tfr-s of marriage, and abandoned a woman so 
soon as she ceased to please. (See William of Pay Laurens, c. "> ; Christian Gaul, xiii., 
329). So violent did the Alblgenses hecome, during the first years of his rule, that, whenever 
a bishop wished to visit a parish, he begsred the lord of the place to accompany him. 

(2) EpMlez of Innocent III., x., 68 ; Hi., 24; vii., 75 ; vi., 242. 

(3; Slsmondi declares that the scandalous life of some prelates favored the growth of 
heresy, and yet he blames the missionaries for "arrogance " iu trying to reform them. 
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and in the year 1204 the legate Arnold wrote to the Pon- 
tiff: "I do not dare to hope for success, for we have no 
help from the bishops ; I wish therefore to be relieved of 
my mission." The other legates hearkened to the encour- 
aging exhortations of Innocent, and marched through the 
country, exhorting, disputing, and reprimanding, but they, 
too, met with so little success and so much danger, that 
they were about to demand a recall, when the Spanish 
bishop, Diego de Osma, and Dominick de Guzman met 
them at Montpellier, and revived their courage. These 
penetrating minds had realized that nothing but simplicity 
would affect a people whose favorite excuse was the osten- 
tation of the orthodox clergy. Taking off their shoes and 
dismissing their attendants, Diego, Dominick, and the 
legate Arnold (1), entered upon their apostolic mission, 
obtaining much success, and gaining the affection even of 
those they did not convert. At Montreal, they were joined 
by the Cistercians Guido and Peter of Vaux Cernay, with 
thirty members of their order. The missionaries now 
divided into small bands, and resumed their work, living 
entirely upon alms, and making all their journeys on foot. 
In a short time, most of the Cistercians became discouraged, 
Diego de Osma was recalled to Spain, but Dominick de 
Guzman, the future founder of the Friar Preachers, per- 
sisted in his mission, obtained new co-laborers, and contin- 
ued as before. (2). What would have been the result, had 
not the murder of the legate, Peter de Castelnau, precipi- 
tated severe measures against the Albigenses and their 
protectors, we cannot tell. A long and cruel war ensued, 
but as we are not bound to defend its excesses, or to write 
a panegyric upon Simon de Montfort, and to excuse his 

(1) The other legate, Peter de Castelnau, being specially obnoxious to the Albigenses, 
was advised by Diego to withdraw. He did so, and in 1207 he reconciled the people of 
Montpellier with the king of Aragon, and re-established peace between the nobles of the 
two sides of the Rhone. Failing in his endeavor to make the count of Toulouse take 
severe measures against the heretics, he excommunicated him. Raymond then submitted, 
again prevaricated, and was again excommunicated. The next morning, Jan. 15, 1208, 
having celebrated mass, Peter was attacked by two unknown men, one of whom killed him 
by a thrust of his lance. The martyr's body was buried in the abbey of St. Giles, and in 
1562 the " Reformers " burned his remains. 

(2) During this mission, St. Dominick gained the esteem of many of the poorer nobles, 
and they confided to him the care of their daughters. For these he founded an establish- 
ment near the church of Pronjlle, assigning them a common rule, at first that of St. 
Augustine. Very soon this convent could boast of having been the cradle of the great 
Dominican Order. 
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ambition, we refer the reader- to profane history for its 
details. (1). 

But there is one alleged incident of this war Avhich we 
cannot overlook. Veil} 7 , d'Anquetil, Sismondi, Michelet, 
Henri Martin, and nearly every encyclopedist, record a 
presumed act of barbarity, on the part of a Papal legate, 
which has no good historical foundation. Even Guizot, in 
full session of the French Academy (Jan. 24, 18G1), in his 
Reply to F. Lacordaire s Inaugural Discourse, did not hesitate 
to tell the illustrious Dominican : " Six hundred vears aco. 
Monsieur, if my comrades of to-day met you, they would 
have angrily assailed you as a hateful persecutor ; and 
your brethren, zealously exciting the conquerors of heretics, 
would have cried : ' Strike, strike ; God will distinguish 
his o\vn ! ' ' The event here designated is supposed to 
have happened at the storming of Beziers, in 1209. Now 
the contemporary narratives of this action are five ; one by 
Arnald, abbot of Citeaux, and Milo, a Papal secretary — 
both legates of the Holy See to the Crusaders ; a second 
by Peter of Yaux-Cernay ; a third by an unknown chron- 
icler, styled the anonymous Provencal ; a fourth by William 
of Puy Laurens ; and a fifth by Cffisarius, a monk of 
Heisterbach, in the diocese of Cologne. The last author 
alone says anything of the alleged incident, and in these 
words : " The Crusaders arrived before a large city, called 
Beziers, which was said to have contained more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and they besieged it. Before 
the eyes of the Crusaders, the heretics urinated on a vol- 
ume of the holy Gospels, and threw it from the ramparts 
into the Christian ranks, accompanying it with a shower of 
arrows, and saying : ' Wretches, behold your law ! ' But 
Christ, Author of the Gospels, did not pass unpunished 
this outrage against himself. For some of the soldiers, 
burning with zeal for the faith, and like lions, similar to 
those warriors of whom we read in l\[acchabccs, II., c. xi., 11, 
intrepidly scaled the walls, and forcing the gates, took the 
city, putting to flight the terrified heretics. But having 

(l) Camp, Univ. HiM.— Pap. Masson, Anmls.— Blanc, French Revolution, vol. 1., 
p. 16; vol. v., p. 309; vol. vi., pp. KiO. :>54; edit. 1847.— Witche, The AUrinensianx in the 
Face of JIMom, 1S78. — See also Nicolas, Relations of Socialism with Protestantism 
and all other heresies, 185:2. 
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learned from the heretics that many Catholics were in their 
ranks, the soldiei> addressed the abbot, saying : ' What are 
we to do ? We cannot distinguish the good from the 
wicked.' Then, it is said, the abbot and others, fearing 
lest their danger might cause the heretics to feign that 
they were Catholics, and that, after having saved their 
lives, they would return to their errors, cried : ' Strike, the 
Lord will know His own ! ' And therefore innumerable 
persons were put to death in this city." So speaks, indeed, 
Csesarius of Heisterbach, a monk who was six hundred 
miles from the scene of action, and who can only report, 
"it is said." But the legates Arnald and Milo, Peter of 
Yaux-Cernay, the anonymous Provengal, and William of 
Puy Laurens, all either participants in the action or 
witnesses of it, make not the slightest allusion to the san- 
guinary order. Nor is the authority of Csesarius so great, 
or are the restraining motives of the others so evident, that 
the negative evidence of these latter must yield to the 
positive testimony of the former. The four narratives 
which are silent as to the alleged command were written 
by persons who show that they were, by no means, men of 
moderation, that they were advocates of the utmost se- 
verity against the Albigenses, and that they would have 
been not at all unwilling to record an instance of what, 
though we now call it cruelty, would have been, at that 
time, regarded as a matter of course by both parties in 
the strife. (1). But it is easy to show that the dialogue 
between the legate Arnald and the soldiers, narrated by 
Csesarius, did not take place. According to the four wit- 
nesses above mentioned, and all the old French chroniclers, 
the following were the circumstances of the taking of Beziers. 

(1) Arnald coolly says : " The city of B&iers was taken, and our troops put to the sword 
nearly 20,000 persons, sparing neither rank, nor sex, nor age."-Modern authors have in- 
creased this number to 100,000, and cite Csesarius as authority. Now this monk merely 
savs that Beziers " was said to have contained 100,000 inhabitants before the siege," and be 
does not say that all were destroyed, but that "innumerable persons were put to death 
But it is very unlikely that B&iers was so densely populated. In his Hustoi u of the Git}/ 
and BMwm of Beziers (1854), Sabatier says : " If it is true, as I believe, that Beziers has 
never varied in extent, the estimate of 15,000 or 12,000 will be the most probable one. And 
all the inhabitants were not killed ; many certainly departed before the siege, and many may 
have escaped before the assault. The city was not entirely destroyed, for in Aug., U10, 
Simon de Montfort gave to the abbey of Citeanx a house situated in Beziers. In our own 
dav we observe several mansions the architectural style of which indicates a date anterior 
to the thirteenth century." How, we ask, could 100,000 have dwelt in a space destined for 
low or S In Uu'lhdleUn of the Archtcotojteal Society of Beziers, series II. vol 2, 
may be consulted a topographical study, tending to prove that the victims of the celebrated 
xaassacre numbered less than 8000. 
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Some of the besieged made ;i sortie, and wounded one of 
the Crusaders who had advanced to the bridge. Then 
the Ribalds, as a certain kind of soldiers were called, rushed 
to repel the sortie, without even taking time to put on 
their armor. So impetuous were they, that they entered 
the town behind their foes. " They made the assault," 
says Peter of Vaux-Cernay, " without the knowledge of the 
gentlemen of the army, and instantly took the cit}'." " The 
inhabitants of Beziers," says William de Puy Laurens, 
'• could not resist the first attack of the common soldiers." 
The legate Arnald says that, while he was debating with 
the leaders as to how they might save the Catholics sup- 
posed to be in the city, " the Iiibaldi and other inferior 
persons, without awaiting orders, invaded it." The anony- 
mous Provencal attributes the beginning of the carnage to 
the truands, and sa} T s that the leaders had nothing to dc 
with it. It is evident, then, that the impressive dialogue 
did not cause the slaughter. (1). 

Protestant authors have always found plenty of material 
in the Crusade proclaimed hy Innocent III. against the 
Albigenses for the charge of intolerance and cruelty against 
the Catholic Church, and were the present a question as to 
whether heretics ought to be converted or punished by fire 
and sword, we would ask to be excused from arguing it. 
But besides being heretics, the Albigenses were enemies of 
public order ; the very existence of society was threatened 
by them. They taught that marriage was a crime. What 
government, even in the nineteenth century, would like to 
see that doctrine embraced and practically carried out by 
its subjects? They taught that all the pastors of the Cath- 
olic Church were devouring wolves, and that they should 
be exterminated ; nor was their talk mere mouthing and 
idle declamation — wherever they could, they reduced it to 
action. They taught that all the ceremonies of the Church, 
all her external signs of worship, the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, all things, in fine, which presented her as a visible 

CD The narratives of Caesarius are regarded as grotesquely improbable by Posseviu, 
Vofesius, Dupin, Dufresney, and Fleury. In our own day, Hurtcr, Alzog, and an eminent 
critic, Daunou, hold the same opinion. The last author, in the Literary Ifistoru of 
France, vol. xvii., gives a biography of Arnald of C'iteaux. and declares that he cannot re- 
ceive the account by Caesarius, concerning the part played by the legate at Beziers. It ia 
to be noted that Daunou is very hostile to the Middle Ages. 
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mediator between God and man, were intolerable abuses, 
crying evils and impostures, which were to be destroyed 
and banished from the face of the earth. Were the faithful 
to quietly bow their heads, and allow the extirpation of all 
they held most dear ? Were the Albigenses to be exempted 
from tolerating the belief of Christendom, and Christians to 
be made to tolerate their own destruction ? Bobbery, out- 
rage, and murder, under the cloak of religion, were devas- 
tating society. What but the strong hand of power could 
remedy the evil ? When a riot breaks out among us, do we 
shut up our police and military, and send a few preachers 
to talk to the mob? Again, we must remember that the 
Church did not recommend force until every other means 
had been exhausted, and then, in the Third Council of the 
Lateran, war was declared on " the Belgians, Aragonese, 
Navarrese, Basques, Cotterels (knifers), and Triaverdins, 
who respected neither churches nor monasteries ; sparing 
not orphans, women, or old age ; but pillaging and desolating 
everywhere." (1). A regular Crusade was finally preached 
by Innocent III., and the alacrity with which it was taken 
up is a strong argument for its necessity and its justice, 
unless we are willing to suppose that the chivalry of 
France were all either fools or villainous ruffians. But the 
civil wickedness and self-outlawry of the Albigenses is 
proved by the public confession of the count of Toulouse, 
made to the legate, in 1209, and by the testimony of contem- 
porary historians who were ocular witnesses of the horrors 
they narrate. And what must have been the rank and file, 
in the matter of fanatical cruelty, when the royal count of 
Toulouse caused his own brother to be strangled, because 
he had returned to the faith ? (2). 

The excesses and crimes committed by the Crusaders of 
Simon de Montfort are not to be excused, but it is certain 
that Pope Innocent was far from favoring or excusing them ; 
he would have punished them, could his voice have been 

(1) Canon 27. 

h) Baldwin, brother of Raymond, had been reconciled with the Church, and fought 
afterwards under the banners of Montfort. Being: betrayed into the hands of Raymond by 
the lord de l'Olme. he was given to the count of Foix to be dealt with. That nobleman, 
aided by some chevaliers, hung the unfortunate to a tree with his own hands.— Pj.;tk,r op 
Vacx-Cernay, c. 75. 
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beard. Such is the 7evdict of the impartial Du Theil, of 
whose erudite work we had occasiou to speak in the last 
chapter. " Cf all the ministers of the church, Pontiffs, 
bishops, abbots and monks, who, through mistaken piety, 
or imprudent zeal, or hypocritical ambition, nourished the 
germ, hastened the development of this bloody quarrel, 
directed its course, or prolonged its consequences, it is 
certain Pope Innocent III. had the least reason for self-re- 
proach. . . . During the course of his Pontificate, he appears 
to have been always on his guard against any suggestions 
of worldly interest to mingle injustice with the work of the 
faith, especially after the ambition of Simon de Montfort 
had become the cause wherefore the war was so crnelly 
prolonged. . . . Not onhv the letters of the Pontiff, but 
history, and the original Acts, show that Innocent did not 
consent to a legitimatization of Montfort's conquests until 
the very last moment, and then he was deceived. For a 
long time he repelled the insinuations of the nuncio Thedi- 
sius, a minister who was artful, miserly, cruel, I almost say 
ferocious and barbarous. Whenever Raymond could make 
his own voice heard, or cause his justification to reach the 
ears of the Pontiff, his complaints were heeded, and Inno- 
cent begged the chiefs, both lay and ecclesiastical, of the 
Crusade, to reconcile their fiery zeal for religion with the 
regards due to humanity. Vain exhortations ! He could 
not moderate so strong an impulse. Innocent III. . . . be- 
lieving, perhaps, little in the sincerity of the offers and 
protestations of Raymond, who had really never thoroughly 
abandoned the party of the innovators ; or, perhaps, fear- 
ing that heresy would take firmer root, did not dare to 
exert an authority which, under the circumstances, might 
be compromised. Hence he was forced to sanction the 
spoliation of the unfortunate Raymond ; but it must be 
admitted that it was in spite of himself." 

Mosheim tells us that the heretics of the thirteenth cen- 
tury all agreed that Catholicism was a mass of superstitions, 
the rule of the Popes was a mere usurpation and a tyranny. 
Xor, he asserts, did they rest satisfied with the expression 
of these opinions ; they refuted superstition and imposture 
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by arguments taken from Scripture, and they declaimed 
against the vices and power of the clergy with a zeal very 
pleasing to princes and magistrates, who were sick of the 
pretensions of Churchmen, (1). That the weavers, laborers, 
etc., of Languedoc and Provence, and their cut- throat 
friends of Navarre and Aragon, were not very subtle 
doctors of theology, or very accurate expositors of Scrip- 
ture, the reader will perceive by a glance at their doctrines. 
Like the more modern Huguenots, their theological argu- 
ments were empty declamations, foul insults, indecent 
railleries, and reasonings by the strong hand ; their use 
of a " free and open Bible " caused them to more than 
rival, in absurdity, iniquity, and blasphemous impurity, 
their spiritual ancestors, the Manicheans of St. Augus- 
tine's acquaintance. As for Mosheim's remark about the 
disgust felt by the civil powers at the usurpations of 
Churchmen, it is refuted by the prompt zeal with which 
these powers repressed the Albigenses, at the command of 
those Churchmen. B^snage and some other Protestants 
are desirous of establishing a spiritual descent from the 
Albigenses, but they forget that these gentry, without bid- 
ding farewell to their own theories, could not have signed 
any Lutheran, Calvinist, or Anglican profession of faith. 
And is there one Protestant sect ready to concur in the 
absurdities and blasphemies of the Albigenses? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Twelfth General Council : Fourth of the Lateran. 

In May of the year 1213, the sixteenth of his Pontificate, 
Pope Innocent III. convoked an Ecumenical Council to 
meet at Rome in November, 1215, to concert measures for 
the recovery of the Holy Land and for the reformation of 
Church discipline, and to condemn the heresies of the 
Albigenses. The Council met under the presidency of the 
Pontiff in the Lateran basilica, Nov. 18, 1215. There were 
present 491 bishops, of whom 77 were primates and metro- 

(1) Cent. XIIL, p. ii., c. 5, § 2. 
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politans, and two patriarchs, -those of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem (1), man}' procurators for absent prelates, and 
more than 800 abbots and priors. Also in attendance were 
the " orators " of Frederick, king of Sicily, and emperor- 
elect; of the emperor of Constantinople, and of the kings 
of France, England, Aragon, Hungary, Jerusalem, and 
Cyprus. (2). Pope Innocent opened the Council with a 
sermon on the words of Christ, " With desire I have 
desired to eat this pasch with you, before I suffer." (3) 
(Luke, xxii., 15). The following are the principal passages : 
" As Christ is my life, and death my gain, I do not refuse 
to drink from the chalice of suffering which is offered me 
for the defense of the Catholic faith, for the deliverance of 
the Holy Land, and for the liberty of the Church, although 
I have desired to continue in the flesh until the accomplish- 
ment of the work begun. ... I wish to celebrate with you a 
triple pasch : a corporal, a spiritual, and an eternal one. 
A corporal one, a passage from one place to another, to 
deliver oppressed Jerusalem ; a spiritual one, a passage 
from one condition of things to another, for the improve- 
ment of the universal Church ; an eternal one, a passage 
from this life to another, to eternal glory. . . . My brothers, 
what ought we now to do? I defer entirely to your will ; 
I open my heart entirely to you ; I submit to your advice ; 
I am ready, if you deem it good, to give myself all the 
trouble, to go to kings, princes, and peoples, even to jour- 
ney to the Holy Land, and, if I can, to excite all with a loud 
voice to fight the battle of the Lord, to avenge the insults 
offered to Jesus Christ, who, because of our sins, has been 
expelled from His country and from the home He bought 
with His Blood, and in which he accomplished the means 
of salvation for our redemption. We priests of the Lord 
ought to attach a particular importance to the succoring of 
the Holy Land with ~>vlt goods and our blood. . . . The 

(1) The patriarch of Antioch sent a substitute, he being seriously ill : the Saracens pre- 
rented the patriarch of Alexandria from attending, but he sent one of his deacons. 

(2) As an illustration of the ideas of the time, we notice that the prince-bishop of Liege 
appeared at the first session In the mantle and scarlet liatof a count ; in the second, drassed 
In the green costume of a duke; In the third, vested as a bishop. Counting the bishops, 
abbots, representatives of princes, theologians, notaries, etc., the attendants at this Council 
numbered 22S3. 

< i) Eight months after, Pope Innocent died. 
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time has come when, as the apostle said, judgment should 
commence in the House of the Lord, for every corruption 
of the people comes principally from the clergy. When 
the priest, the anointed one, sins, he causes the people to 
sin. . . . Faith is perishing, religion is disfigured, liberty is 
threatened, justice is trodden under foot. Heretics are 
lifting their heads ; also schismatics. Perjurers are vent- 
ing their fury ; the children of Hagar are triumphant. 1 ' 

One of the first acts of the Council was to condemn the 
errors of the Albigenses. Against their prime error, de- 
rived from the Manicheans, that there are two supreme 
Principles, the Council declares there is but one God, one 
Principle, one Creator of all things visible and invisible ;. 
the demons were created good, they became evil of their 
own accord ; man sinned, yielding to the suggestion of the 
devil. Against the Albigensian error on the Eucharist, 
the Council teaches that " the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ are truly contained in the Sacrament of the altar 
under the species of bread and wine ; the bread being 
transubstantiated, by the divine power, into the Bod}-, and 
the wine into the Blood." Against their error on Baptism, 
it is declared that the Sacrament avails for both infants. 
and adults. Against the error on the use of matrimony, it 
is taught that virgins and the continent are not the only 
ones to merit eternal happiness, bat that the married also, 
who lead a just life, please God. The Council then con- 
demned the errors of the abbot Joachim of Flora and of 
Amalricus. (1). 

But the principal object of the Council was to concert meas- 
ures for a general Crusade. Hence Innocent ordered that, 
on the 1st June following, all Crusaders who wished to go 
by sea should be at Brindisi or Messina, ready to embark ; 
those who preferred the land route should march, accom- 
panied by a Papal legate, on the same day. Orders were 

(1) Joachim introduced a quaternity in the Trinity, holding that the divine essence was a 
something distinct from the three Persons. He was not. however, a heretic, for some time 
before his death he expressly submitted all his opinions to the judgment of the Church, and 
be died fifteen years before the Twelfth Council was held. The Council plainly recognizes 
the good dispositions of Joachim in its decree against his doctrine.— Amalricus, a clerk of 
Chartres, taught that no one could be saved who did not believe himself to be a member of 
Christ. His disciples added that the law of Christ, with its Sacraments, etc., had ceased, 
and that with themselves commenced the reign of the Holy Ghost ; God was good, but they 
uid nothing of His justice : all kinds of crime were consistent with charity. 
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given to all the bishops and priests who would accompany 
the troops to persevere in prayer and in preaching, to insist 
upon penance for all sin, to practise and inculcate modesty 
in dress, frugality, and abstemiousness. " In order that 
nothing may be neglected," said the Pontiff', " in this work of 
Jesus Christ, we command all the patriarchs, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and pastors of souls, to preach seriously 
the word of the Cross to those who are confided to their 
care, and to conjure, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the one and only true and eternal God, all the 
kings, dukes, princes, marquises, counts, barons, and other 
nobles, the citizens of all cities, towns, and villages, that 
those who themselves cannot depart will equip a proper 
number of warriors, and furnish them with necessaries for 
three years ; and all this for the remission of their sins. 
All who will donate shi]3S, or construct them, for this object, 
will share in the pardon. If there is any one so ungrateful 
to the Lord our God, as to refuse all contribution, announce 
to him, in the apostolic name, that one day he will render 
an account before the tribunal of the severe Judge .... In 
all the churches, the faithful will pray the Lord of armies 
to grant prosperity to the Crusaders, and success to their 
great task." And that it might not be said that the Pope 
himself did nothing, Innocent pledged himself to restrict 
his expenses to the smallest amount, to give at once 30,000 
livres, and a ship for the Roman contingent. All clergymen 
were obliged, for three years, to give to the cause a twenti- 
eth of their revenues ; the cardinals to contribute one tenth. 
Proper provision was made for the families and properties 
of all Crusaders, and all interest on money loaned to them 
was forbidden. 

The affairs of the empire also occupied the attention of 
the Council. Misfortune had made Otho more docile, and 
he had already tried to be reconciled with the Church. 
The Milanese sent a deputy to the Council to plead his 
cause, while the marquis of Monferrato spoke for Frederick. 
The marquis declared that no regard should be extended to 
Otho, who had violated his oath of fidelity to the Roman 
See, and had not given up the states stolen from it ; at that 
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very moment, he was upholding an excommunicated bishop, 
and was keeping another prelate in prison ; he had styled 
Frederick, " the priests' king," had destroyed a convent, 
and converted another into a fortress. The factions broke 
into mutual insults ; therefore Innocent rose from the 
throne, and left the basilica. Then the Council confirmed 
the election of Frederick as king of Germany. 

The mind of the Council was also directed to the late 
events in England. Deputies were present to plead the 
cause of John's revolted barons, but they were told that, 
being excommunicated, they could not be heard. (1). Louis, 
son of Philip L, to whom the barons had offered the English 
crown, and who was preparing to seize it, was excommuni- 
cated. The fathers also considered the case of Kaymond 
of Toulouse. Accompanied by the counts of Foix and Com- 
minges, count Raymond and his son appeared before the 
Pontiff, and threw themselves on their knees. Innocent 
kindly bade them arise, and then they formulated their 
complaints against Simon de Montfort, who, despite their 
submission to the Papal legates, had despoiled them of 
their dominions. These complaints, re-echoed by Foix and 
Comminges, showed Innocent that his legates in Provence 
had deceived him. A few prelates spoke warmly in favor 
of the counts, but Foulques of Toulouse denounced them, 
especially the count of Foix, with greater warmth. After 
many recriminations, the disputants were checked by the 
Pope, who said that, as the four counts had promised lasting 
obedience to the Church, it would be unjust to deprive 
them of their principalities. The French prelates did not 
welcome this remark, but a chanter of the cathedral of Lyons 

(1) Some time before the meeting of the Twelfth Council, Pope Innocent had condemned 
the action of the English barons in revolting against a vassal of the Holy See. They 
ought he said, not to have made themselves judges in the matter at issue. England had 
become a fief of the Holy See, and, even though the king had the will, he could not give 
away the rights of his crown without the consent of the suzerain. Innocent therefore con- 
cluded that, he ought to annul the concessions made by John, as having been obtained in 
contempt of the Holy See, and to the impediment of the great design of the time, the 
Crusade Writing to the barons, the Pope stated his reasons, and exhorted them to lay 
their claims before the Council about to meet at Rome, promising that he would look to the 
abolition of all grievances, and that the clergy and people would be confirmed in their 
ancient liberties. But the barons persisted, and they were strengthened by the active 
sympathy of archbishop Langton. The Pontiff ordered this prelate to excommunicate the 
refractory nobles, and on his refusal to do so, he was suspended. Langton attended the 
Twelfth Council, but he could not ohtain from the Pontiff the restoration of his episcopal 
faculties and only escaped deposition by promising not to return to England until the 
troubles were settled. Matthew of Paris ; Albericcs ; Anonymous Continuator of Roof.r 
of Hoveden. 
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arose and said : " Yes, Holy Father, count Raymond lias 
unhesitatingly given up his fortresses to your legate ; he 
has been one of the first to take the Cross ; since the siege 
of Carcassonne, he has fought for the Church against his 
own nephew, the count of Beziers. If you do not give him 
his domains, it will be a shame for you and the Church. 
As for you, bishop of Toulouse, you love neither your prince 
nor } T our people. You have kindled a fire in Toulouse 
which no one can extinguish. By your fault, ten thousand 
men have been killed ; shall more perish ? You do not con- 
sider the Apostolic See. Is it right, Holy Father, that so 
many persons should be sacrificed to one man's hatred? " 
The Pontiff then protested that he himself had never com- 
manded the spoliation of Ra} T mond. The bishop of Agde 
arose and defended Simon, who, he said, had spent himself, 
day and night, for so long a time, in the service of the 
Church. Innocent then declared that " he was forced to 
admit that he had received several complaints against Simon 
and the legates. But, even though the count of Toulouse 
were culpable, the son ought not therefore to be punished. 
Many of the French bishops then threatened that, if 
Montfovt's conquests were taken from him, they would com- 
bine to restore them. But the friend of St. Dominick, the 
holy bishop of Osma, whom we have seen a bare-footed 
missionary among the Albigenses, took the part of the 
young Raymond. Innocent then said : " Rest easy regard- 
ing the young count ; if Montfort keeps his principality, I 
will give him another, providing he remains faithful to God 
and the Church." (1). 

The Canons of the Twelfth Council are seventy in num- 
ber. It has been asserted by some authors, following the 
footsteps of the apostate De Dominis of Spulato, and of 

(1> After the dissolution of the Couneil, young Raymond remained forty days in Rome. 
When he went to bid farewell to Innocent, the Pontiff seated him beside himself, and tak- 
ing him by the hand, said : " My dear son, if you follow my counsels, you will not en- 
Love God above all else, and serve him faithfully. Never extend your hand to another's 
domains, but defend your own against allcomers. That yon may not he without princi- 
palities, 1 give you the Venaissin, Beaucaire, and Provence; with these, von can live con- 
formably r.o your rank. If we have another Council, your complaints against Montfort will 
be heeded." The count replied, " Holy Father, be hot angry if 1 retake mv states from 
the count of Montfort and others who hold them." The. Pope answered : " Whatever you 
do, may God give you grace to commence it well, and to finish it even better." Innocent 
then blessed him, and handed him the diplomas which guaranteed him the above provinces. 
— Chronicles. 
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John Barclay (1), that these Canons were not the work of 
the Council, but were issued by Pope Innocent III., with- 
out the assent of the Fathers. Thus Mosheim says : " In 
this Council, without asking the opinion of any one, Inno- 
cent promulgated seventy laws, by which he increased the 
Pontifical power and the dignity of the priesthood, and 
introduced several new dogmas, or, as they are commonly 
called, articles of faith." (2). Barclay even tries to show, 
from certain expressions in the Conciliary decrees, that 
these seventy Canons were introduced after the dissolution 
of the assembly. The following arguments are used by 
Alexandre (3) in refutation of this assertion. All writers 
of any name, who have treated of these decrees, have spoken 
of them as the work of an Ecumenical Council; this is 
especially true of the decrees on Transubstantiation, on the 
errors of Joachim, and on the Paschal Communion ( at all 
of which Mosheim aims, as " new articles of faith'). In 
the Gregorian Collection of Decretals, these Canons are 
inserted as "by Innocent III., in General Council." Clem- 
ent V., in diploma abrogating the decretal Clericis Laicos of 
Boniface VIII., ordered that all the decrees of the Lateran 
Council concerning customs-duties, tributes, etc., should be 
held inviolate ; this action regards the Canon 46 of our 
Council. (4). In the Defense of the Liberty of the French 
Church, presented to king Louis XL by the Parisian Parlia- 
ment, article 33 speaks of the Canons 23 and 24 as edited 
" by the Council of Lateran, convoked at Eome by Innocent 
III." Even the Centuriators of Magdeburg, who would 
let no occasion pass without attacking an argument for 
Transubstantiation and Sacramental Confession, cast no 
doubt upon the Conciliary authorship of these Canons (5). 
But Barclay objects certain expressions of the Council, 
such as that in chap. 15 : "It is known that it was forbid- 
den in the Lateran Council to, etc.," which cannot, he says, 

(1) John Barclay was the son of William, a Scotch jurist, and professor of law at Angers. 
Among other works, William wrote one on The Power of the Pope, which John afterwards 
edited, in opposition to the fifth book of Bellarmine's treatise on The Roman Pontiff. John 
Barclay died in Rome, in 1621. 

(2; Cent. XIII., p. ii., c. 3, § 2. 

(3) Cent. XII I., diss. 1. art. 2. 

(4) This decree of Clement V. Is in Clementines, B. 3, tit. Immunity of Churches, cap. 
Quondam. 

(5) Cent. XIII, c. 9. 
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have been said by the Council .itself. Again, says Barclay, 
these Canons are not found in the old Collections , they 
were unknown until John Cochlee gave them to the world, 
in 1537. (1). But Barclay seems to have forgotten that the 
Fourth Lateran Council confirmed and re-issued many de- 
crees of the Third Lateran, held under Alexander III. 
Thus, the 11th, concerning schoolmasters in every cathedral 
church, refers to the 18th of the Third Lateran ; the 33d, 
on manner of Visitations, refers to the 4th of the same 
Council ; the 29th, on Restitutions, refers to the previous 
Council's 13th ; the 61st, concerning Regulars, refers to its 
9th Canon. Therefore the words cited by Barclay refer to 
the Third Lateran, and not to the Fourth. As for Barclay's 
remark about Cochlee, it does not follow, because this 
critic had the Canons in question inserted in the Collection, 
that they were not edited by the Fourth Lateran, for they 
were found in the ancient MS. Codex, and in the Gregorian 
and Clementine Decretals. 

We shall now give the principal Canons of the Fourth 
Lateran Council, making such comments as may appear nee" 
essary. The First and Second refer to the errors of Joachim 
and Amalricus. (2). The Third decrees excommunication and 
temporal penalties against heretics ; also establishes penal- 
ties against such lords as do not purge their territories of 
heresy, excommunicating these lords, and decreeing that, 
after a year's obstinacy, the Pontiff shall free their vassals 
from the oath of allegiance. Those who condemn the tem- 
poral punishment of heretics in all circumstances would 
do well to read the opinions of St. Augustine on the matter. 
(3). The Fifth renews the ancient privileges of the patriar- 
chal sees, and decrees that " After the Roman Church, 
which, as mother and mistress of all the faithful of Christ, 
has, by the Lord's disposition, the principality of ordinary 
power over all others, the church of Constantinople shall 
have the first place, that of Alexandria the second, that of 

(1) See the Epistle of Cochlee in the edition of the Councils by the Franciscan, Peter 
Crabbe ; Cologne, 1538. 

(2) They are inserted in Decretal** B. I., cap. Firmitcr, and cap. Damnamus, tit. De 
Summa Trinitate and Fide Catholicrt. 

(3) Against the Epistle of Parmenian, B,L, p. 7; Against Gaudcntius, B. i., c. 25; 
Epistle 93 (48) to Vincent; Epistle lsG ("01 to Count Bnnifaee. The Third Canon is \n- 
serted in the Gregorian Collection, B. v., tit. llereticis, cap. Ezcommunicamus. 
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Antioch the third, that of Jerusalem the fourth." After 
the patriarchs have sworn obedience to the Pope, and have 
received the pallium from him, they may confer it upon their 
metropolitans. They may also have a cross borne before 
them, unless the Pontiff or his legates are present. They 
may receive appeals from their own provinces, "saving 
appeals to the Apostolic See." (1). The Eighth prescribes 
the course of proceeding in an '' Inquisition." There must 
be accusation, denunciation, and inquiry. Before a person 
can be denounced as a heretic, he must have been fraternally 
admonished ; before an inquiry, there must be notoriety in 
his crime. The inquiry must be made in presence of the 
accused, unless he is contumacious ; the charge and names 
of the witnesses must be communicated to him, and his ex- 
ceptions noted. (2). The Ninth orders that, when more 
than one rite (such as Latin and Greek, Greek and Sclavonic, 
Greek and Armenian, Armenian and Coptic) are co-existent 
in a diocese, as occurs to this day, there shall be only one 
diocesan, but he may appoint another bishop to act as his 
vicar in administering the affairs of his particular rite. (3). 
The Eleventh orders the observation of the Third Lateran 
Canon regarding schoolmasters in every cathedral church, 
and adds that the same rule be extended to all churches 
where the revenue can afford it. (4). The Thirteenth pro- 
hibits the institution of new Religious Orders, and decrees 
that no monk shall belong to more than one monastery, or 
no abbot govern more than one. (5). The Twentieth orders 
that the Eucharist and Chrism be kept under lock and key ; 
if he whose duty this is, neglects it, he shall be suspended for 
three months. (6). The Ticenty-first, reads as follows : " All 
the faithful of both sexes, when they have reached the age 
of discretion, shall, at least once a year, confess their sins 
privately (solus) to their own priest, and shall perform the 
enjoined penance as well as they can (pro viribus) ; reverent- 
CD Decretals, tit. Privilcgiis. 

(2) Ibid., B. v., cap. Qualitcr, tit. Accusationihus. 

(3) Ibid., cap. Quoniam, tit. Officio Judicis Ordinarii. 

(4) Ibid., cap. Quia Nonnullis, tit. Magistris. It also decrees that in every metropoli- 
tan church there be instituted a Theologian, whose duty it will be to instruct the clergy in 
what pertains to the care of souls. He must receive a canon's revenue, hut will not neces- 
sarily be a canor. 

(5) Ibid., cap. JVe nimia, tit. Rel. Domxbus. 

(6) Ibid., cap. Statuimus. 
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ly receiving, at least at the Paschal time, the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, unless perchance, by advice of their own 
priest, it be deemed proper, for a reasonable cause, that 
they should abstain for a time from its reception ; other- 
wise, they shall be debarred from entrance to a church, 
while living, and shall not receive Christian burial, when 
dead." If a priest should violate the sacramental seal, he 
is to be deposed, and for life confined in a monastery of 
the strictest observance. (1). In reference to the above 
decrees, as well as to the decree on the Eucharist, given 
against the Albigenses, Mosheim says (2) : " Although as 
yet there was more than one opinion about the manner of 
Christ's presence in the Holy Supper, and the manner of 
belief had been defined by no clear and evident law, Inno- 
cent pronounced as alone true that opinion which is now 
held by the Koman Church, and introduced the hitherto 
unknown word Transubstanfiation. He then prescribed the 
belief that it was ordained by divine law that every one 
should confess and enumerate his sins to a priest, which 
doctrine had hitherto been, not the public belief of the 
Church, but only an opinion of certain doctors. Down to 
this time, although confession of sins was deemed nec- 
essary, each one had been free to confess them either to 
God alone, and in his own mind, or to a priest, with the 
tongue. Both of these dogmas, being now received as 
divine, according to the command of Innocent, gave rise to 
many institutions unknown to the sacred books and to the 
first Christian age, and which were more apt to enconrage, 
than to obviate, superstition." It is the province of the 
dogmatic theologian to prove that both the Eucharistic 
doctrine and that of Sacramental auricular Confession are of 
divine institution, but if the reader will refer to our chap- 
ters on " Canonical Penance," and on the " Eucharistic Eaith 
in the Tenth Century," he will see how false is Mosheim 's 
assertion that auricular confession and the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation were introduced by Pope Innocent III. 

(1) Ibid., cap. Omvis ntrimquc sexux, tit. Pccnitentiix. The eccentric Launoy, in a book 
explanatory of Tlie Tradition tif the Chunk on the Canmi " Omuix Clriuxi/ue Sejiw," 
contender! that .by the words "to their own priest," the faithful were obllpred to confess, 
for the Paschal Communion, to thtsr parish-priest. For a refutation of this opinion, see 
Alexandre's Dixs. lv„ Cent, xiii. 

('-•) Loc. eit. 
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The Forty-first Canon declares that no prescription is 
valid, in either ecclesiastical or civil matters, in which 
good faith is wanting. (1). The Forty -seventh prohibits 
the launching of an excommunication without previous ad- 
monition. (2). The Fiftieth restricts the prohibited decrees 
of matrimony to the first of affinity and the fourth of 
consanguinity, (3), but by the Fifty-second Canon, hear-say 
testimony cannot be received as evidence of the existence of 
these impediments. The Fifty-first prohibits clandestine 
marriage, and declares its fruit illegitimate. The pastor who 
does not forbid any nuptials within the prohibited degrees 
is suspended from his office for three years. The Sixty- 
second forbids the veneration of an} r relics of saints, unless 
they have been approved by the Roman Pontiff. (4). The 
Sixty-third prohibits a bishop from receiving any money for 
a consecration, ordination, or benediction. (5). 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Cause of Frederick II. and the Thirteenth General 

Council. 

Pope Innocent III. having died at Perugia, on July 16th, 
(or 17th), 1216, the cardinals, on the following day, raised 
to the Papacy the cardinal Cenci, Camerlingo of the Roman 
Church, and priest of the title of SS. John and Paul. 
Nothing was nearer the heart of Honorius III. than the 
conquest of the Holy Land, and he was deeply pained when 
the delay of Frederick II. to join the Crusaders, as he had 
promised Innocent to do, entailed the destruction of the 
Christian fleet and the capture of Damietta (1219) by the 
Saracens. Nevertheless, the Pontiff crowned Frederick as 
emperor, in 1220, aud received his oath to depart with an 
army for Palestine. (6). Honorius, true to the traditions of 

(1) Decretals, cap. Quoniam omnc, tit. Prccscriptionibus. 
{■ii ibid., cap. Sacro, tit. Sententia Excommunicationis. 

(3) IMd., cap. Non debet, tit. Dc Consanguinitate. 

(4) IhkL, cap. Cum ex eo, tit. De Beliquiis. 

(5) lhid., cap. Sicut, tit. Simmiia. 

(6) After his coronation, Frederick made many wise laws for the liberty of the Church 
etc., which are found in Goldastus' Imperial Constitutions, but they were not long en- 
forced. He also promised to restore the legacy of the countess Matilda to the Holy See. 
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the Papacy not to allow Italy to be entirely absorbed by 
the empire, and for which principle his predecessor had so 
strenuously combated, exacted from Frederick, before his 
coronation, an oath to cede the two Sicilies to his son 
Henry, born of his union with Constance of Aragon ; he 
also required an acknowledgment that the new king would 
be solely and entirely a vassal to the Holy See. Frederick 
promised all that was required ; but he soon showed that 
he was more intent upon crushing the Italian Guelphs, who 
would not submit to his supreme will, than he was upon the 
conquest of Palestine. The Guelphs were now dominant 
in Northern Italy ; allied against the emperor were Milan, 
Brescia, Padua, Mantua, Vercelli, Alessandria, Vicenza, 
Treviso, Bologna, and the powerful marquis of Monfer- 
rato. Opposed to this league were the count of Savoy, and 
the Ghibelline cities of Pavia, Cremona, Genoa, Modena, 
Reggio, and Asti. The war might have gone on indefinitely, 
but as Frederick made it a pretext for delaying his depar- 
ture for the Crusade, Pope Honorius bent his energies to 
terminate it. A peace advantageous to both parties was 
concluded, but still Frederick delayed to embark for the 
Crusade. In the year 1227, Pope Honorius III. died, and 
was suceeded by the cardinal Ugolino dei Segni, bishop of 
Ostia, as Gregory IX. The new Pontiff found Frederick 
immersed in voluptuousness, but he continually tried to 
excite him to military and religious zeal. Now the emperor 
alleged in excuse his weak health, and then he could not 
undertake the necessary extensive preparations. He was 
also occupied, he said, with his honeymoon festivities, he 
having just been marrried to Iolande, daughter of John of 
Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem. But at length he 
yielded, not so much, probably, because of the Pontiff's 
threat of excommunication, as because of a hope that he 
might obtain for himself a new kingdom by means of his 
wife's precarious rights. At Brindisi there awaited his 
arrival a large number of Crusaders from France, Ital}*, 
England, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; but before he 
was ready to start, a plague broke out in the army, and the 
Landgrave of Thuringia and the greater part of the Crusa- 
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ders perished. Frederick's delay in the midst of the sum- 
mer's heat was regarded as the cause of the calamity, and 
the Christian fleet had scarcely set sail, when the Pope 
launched an excommunication against him. Gregory IX. 
himself tells us the reasons for the sentence. First, Fred- 
erick had violated his oath to lead a certain number of 
troops to Palestine, and to contribute a sum of money to 
the Crusade ; second, he had deposed the archbishop of 
Tarento ; third, he had despoiled the Knights Templars ; 
fourth, he had broken his treaty with Eaynald of Aversa ; 
fifth, he had robbed of his domains the Crusader, count 
JRoger, who was under the protection of the Holy See, and 
had kept the son of the count in prison, in spite of the 
Pontifical protests. (1). Every place where the emperor 
would reside, was interdicted. The Pontiff gave the king- 
dom of Sicily to Frederick's father-in-law, John of Brienne, 
and that prince, having heard a rumor that Frederick had 
died, promptly accepted. In the meantime, Frederick had 
arrived in Syria, where he heard of the Pontifical action. 
He immediately made peace with the bultan of Damascus, 
and returned to Italy ; his army was too powerful for John 
of Brienne, and in a short time he recovered his Sicilian 
dominions. Gregory now issued another decree, freeing all 
of Frederick's subjects from their obligation of fidelity, 
whereupon the monarch made overtures of peace. Before 
the Papal legates he swore to obey the Pontifical mandates, 
and he was restored to communion. He now began to nourish 
vast projects ; his son Henry managed affairs in Germany, 
and he was free to give all his attention to Italy. Master 
of Sicily and of all the southern part of the peninsula ; in- 
fluential in, though only titular sovereign of Tuscany ; 
sustained by the Ghibelline cities, he would be sovereign 
of Italy, if he could crush the Guelph League of Lombardy. 
With this object he commenced, in 1236, a war upon the 
League, at the head of an army of Germans and Saracens (2), 
aided by troops from the Ghibelline cities, and even by 
Venice and Genoa, eager to take what appeared to be the 

(1) Epixtlc to the BUhops of Apulia, B. i., no. ISO. 

(2> His Saracens nime from Nocera, a settlement he had given them in the Puglia. This 
plaie was afterwards called Nocera tie' l J ayani. 
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safer side. In the year 1239 .Pope Gregory again excom- 
municated Frederick and freed his subjects from their 
allegiance, " for so long a time as he persisted in his ex- 
communicated condition." The Pontiff also offered the 
empire to Robert, brother of St. Louis of France, but the 
French barons objected to his accepting it. To revenge 
himself, Frederick commenced a violent persecution of the 
clergy on both sides of the Alps ; despoiling the seculars, 
expelling religious from their monasteries, and imposing 
heavy tributes on all the churches. He also excited rebel- 
lion in Rome. In 1241, Gregory IX. died, and was suc- 
ceeded b} T the cardinal Godfre}' Castiglione, as Celestine IX ; 
but in seventeen da}*s he also died, and the cardinal Sini- 
baldo Fieschi, of the title of St. Laurence in Lucina. 
mounted the throne as Innocent IV. Frederick imme- 
diately sent an embassy to the new Pontiff, signif3'ing his 
desire for reconciliation. The Pontiff sent legates to the 
emperor, offering to convoke a Council, as Frederick had 
often desired it, and saying that ' ; if the Church has in any 
way, outside -of her duty, injured the emperor, she is ready 
to make reparation .... and to revoke her sentence, and to 
receive from him, with as much kindness and gentleness as 
the honor of God and of the Church will permit, satisfac- 
tion for the injuries she and her own have received. (1). On 
the feast of Holy Thursday, 1244. Frederick sent three 
embassadors to Innocent, to draw up final conditions of 
peace. According to Matthew of Paris, the following 
conditions were accepted. 1st, Frederick would restore all 
territories taken from the Holy See and its allies. 2d. He 
would write to all Christian princes, saying that he had not 
spurned the authority of the Church or the sentence of 
Gregory IX., but as the latter had not been formally an- 
nounced to him, he had been advised by his prelates and 
princes to ignore it ; however, he recognized the full spirit- 
ual power of the Pontiff over all princes, clerics, and \ay- 
men. 3d, He would do penance, bv fasting, alms-^ivin^ 
etc., for his crimes, and, until his absolution, would respect 
the decree of excommunication, 4th, He would free all 

(1) Epistle 84, B. i. 
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imprisoned bishops, and would obey the mandates of the 
Pope, saving the rights of the empire. 5th, He would 
revoke all edicts against the allies of the Holy See, would 
restore all prisoners, and would recall all exiles. How- 
ever, Frederick soon repented of his acceptance of these 
conditions, and openly refused to observe them. Pope 
Innocent, deeming himself insecure in Home, where the 
gold of the emperor excited frequent seditions, secretly 
withdrew from the city, and embarking in a Genoese squad- 
ron, proceeded to France. Here he immediately signified 
his intention of holding a General Council, to cousider the 
state of the Holy Land and of the empire. The customary 
letters were despatched, the Council being ordered to meet 
on the Monday following, feast of St. John the Baptist, 
1245, in the city of Lyons. 

The Thirteenth General Council (First of Lyons) met in 
the monastery of St. Just, under the presidency of Pope 
Innocent IV. Besides the cardinals, there were present the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, and Aquileia, and 
140 bishops. In attendance were also the emperor Baldwin 
of Constantinople, the count of Toulouse, Thaddeus de 
Suessa (procurator of Frederick) and the orators of the 
king of France, St. Louis, of king Henry III. of England, 
and other Christian princes. In an eloquent sermon on the 
text: " O all ye that pass by the way, attend, and see if 
there be any sorrow like to my sorrow!" {Lam. i., 12.), 
Innocent laid open the objects of the Council, comparing 
the five troubles of the Church with the five wounds of our 
Lord. The Fathers were to consider, I. the aggressions of 
the Mohammedans in Christian lands. II. The Greek 
Schism. III. The prevailing heresies. IV. The rumored 
capture of Jerusalem by the Saracens. V. The crimes of 
Frederick II. When the business of the Council commenced, 
the imperial procurator, Thaddeus de Suessa, an eloquent 
lawyer, arose and vehemently perorated his master's cause. 
If Frederick were absolved, he said, he would at once com- 
pel the schismatics of the East to obey the Pontiff; he 
would attack the Saracens, Tartars, etc., with an army 
equipped at his own expense ; he would restore to the 
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Roman Church all its lost territories, and would indemnify 
it for all the expense to which he had put it. The Pontiff 
remembered the value of Frederick's promises and answered 
that there was but one way for that prince to be reconciled 
to the Church, namel}', to fulfil his already sworn agree- 
ments. Thaddeus then offered the kings of France and 
England as security for his master, but in vain. In the 
next session, the Pontiff recapitulated the crimes of Fred- 
erick. Besides those of heresy and sacrilege, he had given 
territories in a Christian land to Mohammedan colonists 
(1) ; he had made treaties of friendship with the sultan of 
Babylon and other Mohammedan princes ; he had held 
impure relations with Saracen women ; he had been guilty 
of perjury ; he had imprisoned bishops. Among other 
excuses which Thaddeus made for Frederick, he said that 
Saracens had been introduced into the Sicilies to punish 
rebellion ; the emperor had held no carnal intercourse 
with Saracen women, but had simply enjoyed their play, 
dances, etc.; at any rate, Frederick ought not to be con- 
demned of heresy, before he made his profession of faith, 
and the orator demanded a delay of proceeding, that he 
might communicate with his master. A delay of two 
weeks was then granted, but when the Council again met, 
Frederick refused to appear, and Thaddeus, in his name, 
appealed from the present "to a more general Council." In 
answer to this appeal, Innocent replied, "'it is your lord's 
fault that more bishops are not here ; hence it is not right 
to defer sentence, for no one should profit by his own 
fraud." In the next Session, having recited the crimes of 
Frederick, the Pontiff issued the following sentence : We 
forever absolve from their oath all who are bound by an 
oath of allegiance to him ; prohibiting, by our Apostolic 
authority, all from obeying him or regarding him as em- 
peror ; and decreeing that all incur excommunication, by 
the very fact, who shall hereafter extend to him, as emperor 
or as king, any counsel, aid, or favor. Let those to whom 
the election of an emperor belongs, proceed freely to elect 
one. As to the kingdom of Sicily, we will take care to 

O) The Saracens of the Pu^Ha. 
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provide for it as, with the counsel of our brethren, may 
seem proper." 

In commenting upon this sentence of deposition, Alex- 
andre admits that Pope Innocent " justly deprived Frederick 
of the kingdom of Sicily, because he held it as a fief of the 
Roman Church, and especially because he abused his power 
to the detriment of that Church, and did not pay the ac- 
customed tribute. But the case of the empire was different, 
for the empire was not subject to the Roman Church,'' and 
such is the opinion expressed by all imperialist and Gallican 
writers. In our chapter on the "Deposing Power of the 
Roman Pontiff," we have seen that the public law of the 
time subjected the emperor as well as other sovereigns to 
the judgment of the Pontiff, in all pertaining to his tenure 
of power, when religion suffered ; but here we would 
remark that, if Pope Innocent IV. exceeded his duty and 
his rights in the matter of Frederick II., it is strange that 
his action received the approbation of a General Council. 
If, as Alexandre and other writers hold, the deposing power 
of the Pope is opposed by both Scripture and Tradition, 
how comes it that the assembled wisdom and sanctity of 
Europe, in the presence, too, of the representatives of the 
principal sovereigns, did not check the usurpation ? But, 
reply the courtier-theologians, the sentence of deposition 
whs issued, not by the Council, but by Innocent ; not " the 
Sacred Council approving," but " the Sacred Council being 
present." This answer does not relieve the Council of the 
burden of responsibility which imperialists would place 
upon it ; by its acquiescence, the Council shouldered that 
burden. We pass by the remark of Roncaglia (1) that " a 
change was made in the above title by a fault of the tran- 
scribers, as often happened," for even though that phrase 
should remain, there is abundant proof that the Council 
approved of the deposition of Frederick II. The Francis- 
can Nicholas de Curbio, confessor to Innocent IV., and an 
eye-witness of what he narrates, says (2) : " This sentence 
was approved by all the prelates present in the same Coun- 
cil, as is made evident to present and future times by 

(l' Note, § IV., to Alexandre's Diss. 2, in Cent. XI. 
(2) ijife of Innocent IV., c. 14. 
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their signatures and seals appended." Matthew of Paris 
says: "Therefore, the lord Pope and the attending bishops, 
with lighted candles, fulminated terribly against the said 
emperor Frederick, who is now no longer to be called 
emperor. . . . "When master Thaddeus heard of these things, 
he drew deep sighs, and said : ' I well know there is no 
help for it,' and weeping and groaning, he added : ' Truly, 
this is a day of wrath," as he had before said when, in full 
Council, the bishops lowered and extinguished the lighted 
candles, deposing the excommunicated emperor Frederick." 
(1). And the approbation of the Council is plainly, indicat- 
ed by these words of the sentence of deposition : "' Having 
first carefully deliberated with our brethren, and with the 
Sacred Council, upon the aforesaid and many other detest- 
able crimes, we show and denounce the said prince as 
deprived by the Lord of all honor and dignity, and by our 
sentence we do deprive him." 

After the deposition of Frederick, the Council issued 
several Constitutions looking to the aid of the Latin em- 
pire of Constantinople, and to the success of the Crusades. 
It also received ambassadors from King Henry III. of 
England, complaining of extortions on the part of Martin, 
the Papal legate, and of other abuses. The Pontiff took 
the papers, and reserved his decision. After the dissolu- 
tion of the Council, Pope Innocent influenced some of the 
imperial electors to proceed to an election, and Henry, 
landgrave of Thuringia, was chosen emperor. With the 
funds of the Church the Pope enabled Henry to equip his 
followers, and they all took the Cross as against a heretic. 
All the territories which obeyed Frederick were laid under 
an interdict, and legates were sent into Germany to compel, 
by Apostolic censures, the recognition of Henry. The 
opposing armies met, finally, near Frankfort, and the forces 
of Frederick, commanded by his son Conrad, were routed. 
But Henry died soon after, in 1247. William, count of 
Holland, was now elected, and the following year he cap- 

(1) Matthew of Paris was an intense and blinded courtier, whose zeal for the court made 
him often show the utmost virulence towards the Pontiffs. Had the Thirteenth Council 
not approved of Frederick's deposition, he would have made a point of its opposition. To 
the above testimonies may also be added those of William de Nanpls, Henry Knyphton.and 
the Monk of Padua, in their Chronicles. 
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tured Aix-la-Cbapelle, and was there crowned by Innocent 
IV. In the meantime, Frederick was making preparations 
for an inroad into France, for the purpose of capturing 
Innocent, when disastrous news from Italy caused him to 
proceed at once to that country. For years the struggle 
between the imperialists and the Guelphs had been pro- 
gressing with alternate fortune. Of all the Ghibelline 
cities, Parma had been for some time the most influential, 
but it happened that, in a moment of frenzy, the imperial- 
ists expelled all the Guelphs from the city. The exiles 
kept up .communications with certain partisans within the' 
walls, and one day they suddenly appeared in force. The 
imperial vicar, Testa of Arezzo, marched out to give them 
battle, but was defeated and killed. The conquerors oc- 
cupied the city ; in their turn, they expelled all the 
Ghibellines, and taking the citadel by storm, put the 
German garrison to the sword. The furious Frederick soon 
arrived, swearing that he would treat Parma as the Red- 
beard had treated Milan. In the immense army with which 
he surrounded the city were a large number of his 
favorite Saracens. This circumstance added to the deter- 
mination of the Parmegiani, who believed that he had 
become a Mohammedan. The siege endured for two years, 
with constant assaults and sorties. Confident that famine, 
if not military success, would eventually enable him to 
sweep Parma from the face of the earth, Frederick had 
already commenced the erection of a new city, to be called 
Vittoria, which was to take its place, and shelter his par- 
tisans ; the vast citadel was already finished, and famine 
was commencing its work in Parma, when one morning at 
daybreak the garrison made a sortie, assaulted and de- 
stroyed the citadel, and put the imperial army to flight. 
With difficulty Frederick reached Cremona, having left all 
his provisions of war and his military chest on the field. 
The Guelphs now everywhere arising, Frederick betook him- 
self with the wreck of his army into the Puglia. He soon 
sent legates to Pope Innocent, begging for absolution, and 
promising to obey the Holy See in everything ; especially, 
to depart at once for Palestine, with all the forces he could 
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raise, iu company with St. Louis, then preparing to march. 
But experience caused the Pontiff to wait, and in 1250 
death laid his hand on Frederick, at Firenzola, in the tuglia. 
According to Ptolemy of Lucca, Martin the Pole, Villain, 
St. Antonine, and Cuspinian, he was assassinated by his 
illegitimate son, Manfred, while on a bed of sickness. That 
he died impenitent, is asserted by his contemporaries, the 
Monk of Padua, Martin the Pole, and Recordano Malas- 
pina, as also by the later authors, St. Antonine and Villain. 
However, William of Puy Laurens, Albert Stadensis, and 
Matthew of Paris, contemporaries, say he repented, and 
was absolved by the archbishop of Palermo. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

The Fourteenth General Council : Second of Lyons. 

After the death of Pope Clement IV., in 1268, the Holy 
See remained vacant, owing to the private ambitions and 
political discords of the cardinals, until the fall of 1271. 
when Tabaldo Visconti of Piacenza was elected as Gregory 
X. Tabaldo had been known as a man of extraordinary 
prudence and probity, although not very learned. He was 
not a member of the Sacred College, nor was he even a 
bishop. When elected to the Papal throne, he was arch- 
deacon of Liege, and was with the Crusaders in Syria. 
He arrived in Rome in April, 1272, and was immediately 
consecrated and crowned. Pope Gregory X. found the 
empire vacant. After the death of William of Holland, the 
archbishops of Cologne and Mentz and the Palatine had 
chosen, in 1256, Richard, brother of Henry III. of England, 
as emperor ; while the remaining electors, the archbishop 
of Treves, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Branden- 
burg, and the king of Bohemia, had elected Alphonse, king 
of Castile. Richard had been crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on December 28th, in the presence of most of the princes 
of the empire (1), but his power was never more than norn- 

(1) Rtmir, I-, G22. Annate Burt., 37G. Ancient Lam, 2G. 
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inal, and he spent most of his time in England, where he 
died in March, 1272. Alphonse had vainly besought the 
Popes Alexander IV., Urban IV., and Clement IV, for 
recognition, and immediately after his own elevation to 
the Papacy, Gregory X. compelled him, by a threat of ex- 
communication, to abdicate his claims. The Pontiff then 
convoked the electoral body, and by his influence, Rudolph, 
count of Hapsburg, was chosen as king of the Romans, 
Oct., 1273. However, Gregory did not confirm the election 
of Rudolph until he had sworn to respect all the rights of 
the Roman Church, and that the kingdom of Sicily should 
never be subject to the empire. (1). On the death of Fred- 
erick II., his natural son and probably his murderer, Man- 
fred, had usurped the Sicilian dominions, but in 1265 Pope 
Clement IV. offered the crown to Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis of France, and this prince came to Rome, and 
was solemly crowned king of Naples and Sicily, in 1266. 
After the final defeat and death of Manfred, Charles in- 
trigued so successfully to extend his authority, or at least 
his influence, that Genoa and many other cities of Northern 
Italy, tired of civil discord, acknowledged his suzerainty. 
It was the ambition of this prince, plainly directed towards 
the mastership of all Italy, that furnished Pope Gregory X. 
with a powerful motive in reviving the dormant imperial 
dignity in the person of Rudolph. 

From his accession to the Papal throne, Pope Gregory 
X. assigned himself three great tasks, each of which was 
well worthy of the attention of a Supreme Pontiff : the 
establishment of concord among all Christian people, and 
particularly among the Italians ; the liberation of the 
Holy Land, again fallen into the hands of the infidels ; and 
above all, the extinction of the Greek Schism, which had 
been somewhat weakened by the ephemeral Latin empire 
of Constantinople, but which had recovered its olden force, 
after the recapture of the city, in 1261, by Alexius Stratego- 

(1) Rudolph afterwards solemnly renounced all claims to suzerainty over Bologna, and 
the whole Romagna, as well as all right to Florence and Lucca. See Blondus, Platina, 
Sabelllcus, Trithenius, and Cuspinian The founder of the House of Hapsburg was a prince 
of moderate possessions, but was warlike, just, and above all, pious ; and although some of 
his line preferred to imitate the Hohenstaufen rather than their glorious progenitor, they 
have furnished the empire with its most respectable princes. Stero and Eberhard, contem- 
poraries of Rudolph, give us many proofs of his piety and wisdom. See also the Chronicle 
of the Dominicans of Colmar, and the Affairs of Mentz, of Serarius, B. 5. 
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polus, Caesar under the emperor Michael Paleologus. The 
union of the churches had been the object of strenuous 
exertions on the part of Popes Urban IV. and Clement IV., 
nor was the new emperor personallj' averse to it. He was 
rather favorable to it. for he regarded it as the best means 
of securing the Byzantine throne to himself and his poster- 
ity. The heirs of Baldwin II. had the sympathy of the 
Western princes, but if "Michael could bring about an ex- 
tinction of the Schism, these heirs would be deprived of a 
powerful weapon. Whether or not Michael was impelled 
rather b} - this motive than by a true zeal for unity and a 
conscientious respect for the rights of the Supreme Pontifi- 
cate, it was the duty of the Pontiff to avail himself of all 
legitimate means to extinguish the Schism ; and when 
Michael sent to Borne a Franciscan friar as legate, to nego- 
tiate a union, and when he besought St. Louis of France to 
act as an "arbiter" in the cause (1), Pope Gregory X. sent 
legates to Constantinople, in 1272, notifying the emperor 
that a General Council would be held in two years' time, 
and inviting him to be personally present, or to send his 
orators to represent him. Four Franciscans friars carried 
to Michael a Profession of Faith, to which the emperor, 
patriarch, bishops, and priests would be obliged to sub- 
scribe. The legates also bore letters of invitation to the 
Council, directed to the patriarch Joseph and the Greek 
bishops. The Fourteenth General Council met at Lyons, 
in the church of St. John, on May 7, 1274. Pope Gregory 
X. presided in person. (2). There were present the patri- 
archs of Constantinople and Antioch, 500 bishops, 70 
abbots, and about 1000 inferior prelates. In attendance 
also were the orators of the kings of France, England, 
Germany, and Sicily ; and the legates of the emperor Mi- 



ll) St. Louis replied that he could not usurp a right of judging in a cause of faith, but 
that be would use all his influence with the Apostolic See to briug the affair to a happy 
Issue. So testifies the Pontiff in a letter to Michael, dated 'J Kal. Nov., l'-274. 

(5) Pope Sixtus IV., in the Bull of Canonization of St. Buonaventura, and Pope Sixtns v.. 
In the Bull numbering that saint among the Doctors of the Church, say that he p-esided at 
the Council. But this is to be understood as referring to the private discussions of the 
Fathers, over which the holy cardinal, on account of his learning, was chosen by the Pon- 
tiff to preside. In the presence of the Pontiff, no one else could hold the first place in the 
public and official Sessions. During the tlfth Session, St. Buonaventura died. This holy 
doctor was preceded to the grave, a short time before, by St. Thomas of Aquin, while ob 
his way to the Council. 
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cliael Paleologus. (1). The Council lasted three months, 
during which were held six Sessions. Between the first and 
second, the Pontiff decreed that one tenth of all ecclesiastical 
revenues should be given, for six years, to the cause of the 
Crusades. After the third Session, the Greek orators en- 
tered the Council and were most graciously received. High 
Mass was sung by the Pontiff, the Creed was sung in Latin 
and in Greek, the Greeks repeating thrice the words : 
" Who proceeds from the Father and the Son." In the 
fourth Session was read the Greek emperor's letter to Pope 
Gregory X., addressed "To the Most Holy and Most 
Blessed First and Supreme Pontiff, the Venerable Pope of 
the Apostolic See, the Common Father of all Christians, 
the Venerable Father of our Empire, etc." In this letter, 
the emperor professes the Catholic faith according to the 
Confession sent to him by the Pope, and when he comes to 
the primacy of theRoman Pontiff, he says : " The Holy 
Pom an Church obtains the supreme and full primacy and 
principality over the Universal Catholic Church. . . . Volun- 
tarily returning to the obedience of that Church, we confess, 
acknowledge, accept, and willingly receive the primacy of 
the same Holy Roman Church." Then were read letters of 
the same tenor from the Greek bishops ; after which* 
George, great Logothete of the emperor Michael, in the 
name of his sovereign, abjured the Schism, professed the 
faith of the Roman Church, acknowledged the primacy of 
of the Pope, and solemly swore never to break the unity of 
the Church. The same oath was taken by the legates of 
the Greek bishops. 

After the dissolution of the Synod, the Pontiff appointed 
the abbot of Montecassino to accompany the Greek legates 
to Constantinople, and to deliver congratulatory letters to 
Michael, his son Andronicus, and the Greek bishops. The 
emperor seems to have lent all his energies to perfect the 
union begun at Lyons (2), but he experienced intense 
opposition. Nevertheless, in a general Synod held at 

(1) Blondus, and after him, Trithemius, Platina, and others, assert that Paleologus him- 
self was at the Council, but this is proved false by the presence and action of his legates ; 
and by tne fact that, after the Council, the Pontiff informed him, as one ignorant, of what 
had been done. 

(2; Pachymeres, B. v. Nicephorus Gregoras, B. v. Author of the Life of the 
Patriarch Athanasius, quoted by Leo Allatius. 
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Constantinople, the patriarch (John Yeccus, successor cf 
Joseph, who had been deposed as an obstinate schismatic) 
and most of the Greek bishops signed a Profession of Faith 
sent from Rome. (1). During the Pontificate of Nicholas 
III. (1277-12S0), Michael sent the prothonotary Ogerius to 
Rome to deprecate the Pontiff's indignation because the 
work of union was not further advanced, saying that his 
throne was at stake, and that patience and prudence alone 
could entail success. Among the Greeks no one was more 
zealous for union than the patriarch, John Veccus. During 
his eight }-ears of patriarchate he wrote several defenses of 
the Catholic dogma on the Procession of the Hol} r Ghost, 
and in his last will and testament, drawn up in prison, he 
said : " On account of the true teaching of the Fathers 
concerning the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son, I have suffered exile and imprison- 
ment, and with nn* own hand I subscribe to this doctrine 
in this, my testament." (2). Another zealous defender of 
unity was George Metochita, a companion and deacon of 
Yeccus, who was imprisoned and exiled by Andronicus, 
■when, after the death of his father Michael, that prince 
openly returned to the Schism. (3). In his testament, 
Veccus praises the labors of Constantine Meliteniotas, who 
" was as a son to him " in his sufferings. (4). That the 
emperor Michael was sincere in his endeavors to extinguish 
the Schism, is evident to any one who reads the History oi 
Pachy meres, a contemporary author, who was, as Possevin 
remarks, by no means well disposed to Rome. (5). Michael 
deposed the schismatic patriarch Joseph, and for the sake 
of unity sustained a war with his own niece, the wife of 
Constantine, king of Bulgaria, who was incited to it by her 
mother Eulogia, the emperor's sister, and a bitter schis- 
matic. Many of his own relatives and friends were impris- 
oned and otherwise punished for their obstinate adherence 

(1) The Synodal Letters, sent to Pope John XXI., are given by Leo Allatlus, and are to be 
read in the Collections of the Councils. 

(2) Allatins gives several of his writings in Orthodox Greece. 

(3) Allatits. Perpetual Consent, etc., B. ii., c. 15, no. 9. 

(-»> Gregoras. B. v1., and Pachymeres. B. xii.. speak of this author as having wrltieo 
on The Hcclesiastical Union of the Latins and Greeks, anu a treatise ou The Procession 
of the Holy Ghost. 

(5) Paehymeres assisted the schismatic Job Iasitas in writing a book afjainsf the Latin*, 
and himself issued a treatise "To those who say that the Spirit is said to be of the Son, 
because He is Consubstantial." 
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to the Schism, and in some cases he was guilty of cruelties 
which called forth the reproofs of Rorne. (1). Nevertheless, 
Pope Martin IV., who succeeded Nicholas III. in 1281, 
received Michael's legates in an ungracious manner, being 
persuaded that the show of severity against certain schis- 
matics was only intended as a blind to the Westerns. In 
the same year, 1281, this Pontiff excommunicated Michael 
as a "favorer of schismatics " (2), and the emperor respond- 
ed by ordering that the Pontiff should no longer be prayed 
for at mass, proceeding, however, to no further extremities. 
Michael Paleologus died in 1283, and the manner in which 
his remains were treated by his son and heir, Andronicus, 
shows that the Greek schismatics regarded him as a sincere 
friend of unity. The schismatic Nicephorus Gregoras says 
that Andronicus " would not honor his father with even a 
plebeian funeral ; and he ordered that a few should remove 
the body by night, and cover it with much earth. . . . and 
this because, while living, he had departed from the right 
doctrine of the Church ; which fact the son detested from 
his heart, although he greatly loved his father." And 
Andronicus himself confirms this in Pachymeres, B. 12. 
Metochita, whose testimony ought to be invaluable in such 
a matter, after praising the piety of Michael, says that he 
was indefatigable in pursuing " the object of his life, the 
restoration of the true faith ; he made use of all that would 
conduce to that end, and in deed, thought, and advice, al- 
ways had it in view, at every time and in every movement." 
Andronicus, his grandson of the same name, and John 
Cantacuzene, strengthened the Schism with all their power, 
although each made overtures of union whenever they 
anticipated trouble with the "Western powers ; indeed, from 
this time down to the capture of Constantinople by Moham- 
med II., a wish for reconciliation with Rome was always a 
trick of state-craft with the Byzantines. 

The disciplinary Canons of the Fourteenth Council were 
thirty in number, the first Constitution treating of the 

(1) Pachymeres, B. vi., c. 30. 

(2) Jordan, and Ptolemy of Lucca, writers quoted by Odoric Raynald, say that Martin IV., 
a Frenchman who had been elected by the influence of Charles of Anjou, was impelled to 
this act by thf * prince, because iMichael had made alliance with the king of Aragon against 
him. 
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Holy Trinity and the Catholic Faith. The Second Canon 
renewed the statutes of Alexander III. regarding the 
election of a Roman Pontiff, and made some additional 
provisions which experience had shown to be necessary. 
Accordingly to this Canon, the cardinals who are in the 
place where a Pope dies shall only wait ten days for the ar- 
rival of their absent brethren, before they enter upon an elec- 
tion. They then proceed to the Pontifical palace, each with 
only one attendant ; or, if necessit}* demands it i'n particular 
cases, with two. In the palace they will all be shut up in 
one room, under lock and key (hence the term Conclave) ; 
the only exception to this community of habitation will be 
the retiring room. No one shall enter or leave the Con- 
clave, until after the election ; and no communication be 
held with the outside world, under pain of excommunication 
(by the very fact) for all parties concerned, unless the 
entire College deems the intercourse, in each particular case, 
necessary to the election. If a Pontiff is not chosen within 
three days, during the next five days only one dish will be 
furnished for each cardinal's dinner and supper ; if the 
election is not perfected on the eighth day, only bread, wine, 
and water will be served, until a conclusion is reached. 
During the Conclave, the members can derive no revenue 
from the Apostolic Chamber, or from any fund of the 
Roman Church ; the accruing revenues will accumulate, 
and be at the disposal of the new Pontiff. The cardinals 
will attend to the election alone, and will notice other 
matters only when the whole body deems them to be of 
sufficient urgency to justify attention. If sickness causes 
the departure of an elector, the election will go on, no at- 
tention being paid to him or his vote ; if he returns in time 
his right revives. Such are the chief provisions of this 
Canon. It did not please many of the cardinals, and they 
tried hard, but in vain, to prevent its adoption. (1). The 
Third Canon regards appeals from the result of ecclesiastic- 
al elections in general, and is inserted in Sexto, tit. Election, 
cap. lit circa. The Fourth decrees that no one shall enter 

(1) lionlface VIII. inserted it in Sextum, tit. Election, cap. T"hi. The Gloxxa ohserves 
that "it derives its force rather from the renewal by Celestine V., and its approbation by 
Tioniface VIII., than from its original constitution by Gregory X., for it was revoked by 
Adrian V. aud John XXI., and ouce was not read among the Gregorian Canons- 
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upon the administration of an office until his election is 
confirmed, under the pretext of " procuration " or any other 
title ; he who violates this decree loses all right to his 
office ; Sexto, tit. Election, cap. Avaritice. The Fifth pro- 
vides against long vacancies, establishing limits thereto ; 
JSexto, tit, Election, cap. Quam Jit. The Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth regard the purity of elections. The Ninth restricts 
appeals, and regulates their abuse : Sexto, tit. Election, cap. 
Quamvis. The Tenth decrees that an examination be held 
as to any alleged defect, physical or mental, on the part of 
an elect ; and if he be found free, the opponent is to be 
punished : Ibid., cap. Si fort?. The Eleventh excommunicates 
those who in any way molest ecclesiastics because of the 
way they have voted in an election : Ibid., cap Sciant. The 
Twelfth decrees excommunication, by the very fact, against 
all who '* try to usurp the regalia (1), or custody, of 
churches, monasteries, or other pious places, under the 
pretext of advocacy or defense ; or who presume to seize 
the goods of churches, monasteries, or of their vacant 
territories ; no matter what be the dignity of the offenders, 
even if they be clerics or monks." The clergy who do not 
oppose these usurpations are deprived, during the time of 
their neglect, of their own revenues. (2). This Canon quite 
naturally displeased the princes and courtier-bishops of 
the day, nor was it easily enforced. William Durand, the 
" Speculator," who was present at the Council, says, in his 
Commentary on its Canons: "This Constitution was pro- 
mulgated at the instance of the prelates of France and 
England ; but thus far we see very little of its utility." It 
is inserted in Sexto, cap. Generali, tit. Election. The Thirteenth 

(1) The "regalia," says ItuzEeus, was the royal right of enjoying the revenues of a vacant 
ecclesiastical office, and of conferring its benefices when they did not involve the care of 
snnls ; which right certain sovereigns exercised until the new incumbent took the oath 
of fidelity, and received from the sovereign the investiture of the temporalities. In a very 
lengthy dissertation, Alexander defends this right, as such, especially of the French kings, 
and not as a privilege conceded hv the Church. See Diss. 8, Coif.. 13. His argument rests 
principally upon the royal office of defending the Church ; but, as Roncaglia well observes, 
it is not a guardian's right to steal what is entrusted to his care. See Animadversion III. 
to Alexander's Diss. 8. 

(2) One of the reasons why the sovereigns of the Middle Ages, especially those of France, 
England, and Germany, claimed the regalia during a vacancy, was the principle then in 
vogue whereby a flef reverted to the suzerain on the death or treason of the enflefed. But 
while this title might have been legitimate, in regard to certain of the feudal revenues, it 
could not obtain, unless by usurpation, in the case of revenues purely ecclesiastical, such 
as tithes and offerings. Again, this "jvsrrtevii" whereby a vacancy caused a reversion 
of the flef to the superior, did not always and everywhere obtain. Finally, could the nets 
of the Church, things given to the Lord, ever become vacant? 
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is directed against usurers, and-the Fourteenth against duel- 
ling and dangerous tournaments. The Fifteenth deals with 
clerical immunities, and the inviolability of churches and 
cemeteries. The Sixteenth absolutely prohibits hereditary 
right to ecclesiastical benefices. The Seventeenth forbids 
marriage within certain degrees of relationship. The re- 
maining Canons are of minor moment. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TBE INQUISITION * 

Since the Church is the sole depositary and interpreter 
of revealed divine truth on earth, ought she not use every 
legitimate means to prevent the propagation of error? 
This is the most available argument wherewith to defend 
the Inquisition ; and its force can be diminished only by in- 
sisting on the illegitimacy of the tribunal, and of its meth- 
ods, as means to preserve the integrity of the Christian 
body. In the Middle Age every person who impeded the 
progress of religion, or who placed an obstacle in his neigh- 
bor's path to heaven, was regarded as an enemy to society. 
The civil law was supposed to protect the faith as much as, 
if not more than, life or property. The use of force to pre- 
vent a heretic from sowing the seeds of religious dissension 
in a united community, seemed to be no less legitimate than 
resistance to a foreign invader or a domestic highwayman. 
Nor did this idea first manifest itself in the so-called Dark 
Ages : from the day when Constantine gave liberty to the 
Church, we hear the Fathers insisting that repression of 
error is a proper defence against persecution and seduction. 
This repression was not always exercised in the same 
manner ; it varied according to the exigencies of the public 
weal. We find instances of "contentious" aud coercive 
jurisdiction enforced by the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
very first days of Christianity. The lying Ananias and 
Saphira fall dead at the imperious voice of St. Peter ; au 

* This chapter appeared as an article In the Ave Maria, vol. xxxll.. No. 7. 
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incestuous man is consigned to the vexations of the demon ; 
St. Folycarp styles Marcion, who seeks his friendship, the 
first-born of Satan (1) ; and St. Ignatius commends the zeal 
of those Corinthians who so detested heresy that they 
would not allow its professors to pass through their terri- 
tories (2). In the Code of Justinian we read many decrees 
of the early Christian emperors in defence of the integrity 
of the faith ; Constantine issued two, Valentinian I. one, 
Gratian two, Theodosius I. fifteen, Valentinian II. three. 
Constantine pursued the Donatists with fines and confisca- 
tions (3), and burned the books of the Arians. Theodosius 
banished heretics (4), and Houorius ordered the scourging 
and imprisonment of Jovinian and his followers, after their 
condemnation by Pope Siricius (5). St. Augustine speaks 
of having received from the deacon Quod Vult Deus a copy 
of the proceedings of an inquisition held at Carthage 
against certain Manicheans (6) ; and he himself proceeded 
against the subdeacon Victorinus, a Manichean, and after a 
formal trial degraded him and procured his banishment 
from Hippo (7). St. Epiphanius gives an account of the 
process instituted by the patriarch of Alexandria against 
Arius, which is interesting because of the close resemblance 
of its forms to those used by the modern Inquisition (8). 
The same saint tells us that he endeavored to discover 
Gnostics, and that hence " fifty were exiled, leaving the 
city free from their thorns " (9). In fact, there occur, 
during the first centuries of Christianity, so many instances 
of inquisitorial action against heretics, that the Franciscan 
De Castro, writing at the time of the Reformation, could 
well say that the system " was not introduced only three 
hundred years ago, as Luther asserts : it originated a thou- 
sand years ago, and we may infer that it came down from 
apostolic times " (10). 

The Inquisition never attempted to force a profession of 
Christianity on infidels or Jews ; in order that heresy 

(1) Irenes, b. Hi. c. 3. (2) Epist. to Ephes. 

(3) Optatos Oj alllevi, b. Ilk. (4) Baronio, y. 383, no. 34. 

(5 Idem, y. 390. no. 47. (6) Heresies, to Quod Vult Deus, c. 46. 

(7) Evist. 236 alias 74. (8) Heresies, C9. 

19) Jbi., 26. no. 17. (10) Just Punishment of Heretics, Paris, 1565. 
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should be punish able, it was necessary that a sufficiently 
instructed Christian shonhl persevere in error, and manifest 
in action his opposition to the authority of the Church. St. 
Thomas of Aquiu, asking whether infidels can be compelled 
to accept the faith, replies that " they are in no way to be 
forced to believe, for belief is from the will " (1) ; and he 
contends that the worship of heretics is to be tolerated, just 
as God tolerates certain evils, in order that man may not lose 
his liberty. Suarez gives as the common teaching of theolo- 
gians the doctrine that " infidels ivho are not apostates ought 
not to be compelled to embrace the faith, even though they 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of it." The Council of 
Trent declares that "the Church judges no one who has not 
entered her fold by Baptism " (2). 

In the p,a?ly ages of the Church the penalty of death was 
seldom inflicted upon heretics. The emperor Maximus was 
the first Christian prince to adopt this questionable method 
of preserving religious unity. In 385 he put to death 
Priscillian, bishop of Avila, two priests, two deacons, the 
poet Latronianus, and Eucrosia, a matron ; and it is to be 
noted that the bishops who took part in this condemnation 
were reproved by their colleagues. Again, when the tribune 
Marcellinus was about to condemn certain Donatists who 
had shed Catholic blood, St. Augustine interceded for them ; 
and when Honorius published a bloody law against Donat- 
ists and Jews, the same saint wrote to the proconsul that 
if any death sentences were executed, no ecclesiastic would 
ever again denounce heretics (3). However, this holy 
Doctor afterwards approved of the imperial rigor (4), and 
in his Retractations he wrote : " I composed two books 
against the Donatists, in which I said that I did not like to 
see secular force used to compel schismatics to communion ; 
for I had not yet discovered how impunity adds to the au- 
dacity of evil, and how quickness of punishment helps to 
ameliorate " (5). And elsewhere : " See what they do and 
what they suffer. They kill souls, and suffer in their bod- 
ies; they produce eternal death, and complain of a temporal 

(1) Summa Tlieol., q. 10, art. 8. (2) Sess. 4, c. 2. 

'3) Epitf. 100. '4) Epist. 93. (5) B. il. c. 5. 
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one. ... If thou bast suffered affliction from the Catholic 
Church, oh, faction of Donatus ! thou hast suffered like 
Hagar from Sarah. Return to thy mistress ! " (1). 

The first modern law decreeing death as penalty for 
heresy was promulgated by the emperor Frederick II. , who, 
strange to say, was himself strongly suspected of infidelity, 
and is lauded by our contemporary liberals as a model for 
anti-clericals. In 1220, at the time of his' coronation, this 
monarch declared that he " would use the sword received 
by him from God against the enemies of the faith ; " and 
he ordered that all heretics in Lombardy should be burned, 
or deprived of their tongues. In 1231, publishing his Con- 
stitutions for the Kingdom of Sicily, the same Frederick 
placed heresy " among other public crimes," and ranked it 
as more grievous than high-treason. 

It has been asserted that Pope Innocent III. founded the 
Inquisition ; that he received the idea from St. Dominic, 
and that this holy man was the first inquisitor. Innocent 
III. certainly appointed Eainer and Gay as inquisitors of 
the faith during the Albigensian troubles ; but the Inquisi- 
tion does not appear as a recognized tribunal before the 
pontificate of Gregory IX., and in the year 1229. As for 
St. Dominic, he died in 1221, and the Preaching Friars were 
not entrusted with the Inquisition until 1233. Again, The- 
odoric of Apolda tells us that the saint opposed the Albi- 
gensians with " words, example, and miracles; " and, final- 
ly, those heretics needed no Inquisition ; for they were not 
occult, but declaimed their errors in public. The origin of 
the Inquisition is found in the synod held at Toulouse in 
1229, under the presidency of the cardinal Romano di 
Sant' Angelo, who had accompanied the reconciled count 
Raymond VII. to his restored capital, in order to see that 
he fulfilled his promises. The cardinal ordained that the 
bishops should appoint, in each parish, a priest and two or 
three laymen of good standing, who would swear to "inquire 
for " heretics, and to make them known to the magistrates ; 
the harborers of heretics were to be punished, and the 
houses in which they were voluntarily received were to be 

(1) Tract on John, no. 15. 
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destroyed. The institution of this tribunal was certainly 
an improvement on the previous system ; for henceforth an 
inquiry Was conducted b} r ecclesiastics, more learned and 
less harsh than the civil authorities. The inquisitors ad- 
monished twice before they proceeded to arrests. Whoever 
abjured was pardoned ; frequently moral punishment only 
was inflicted, whereas the secular tribunals would inevitably 
have imposed corporal chastisement. At the instance of 
St. Raymond of Pennafort, Pope Gregory IX. deprived the 
bishops of the right of inquisition, and conferred it on the 
friars, whose power was felt not only by every layman, but 
by all the clergy. When the inquisitor arrived in a town, 
he convoked the magistrates and caused them to swear to 
execute the decrees against heresy; iu case of refusal, sus- 
pension from office was the lot of the recalcitrant ; and if 
the people interfered, an interdict was launched against 
the place. The denunciations could not be anonymous, and 
the accused was accorded a period within which to present 
himself at the tribunal ; if he did not, he was cited. In the 
preparatory examination, the witnesses were heard before a 
notary and two ecclesiastics ; if the accused appeared guilty, 
he was arrested, his residence was searched, and his prop- 
erty sequestrated. 

In the Muestruzza — a summary on the Sacraments and 
Commandments, written in 1338 for the use of the inquisi- 
tors, by the Dominican Bartholomew da San Concordio — 
we read: "According to the civil law, soothsayers and 
witches should be burned ; but according to the Church, 
they should be deprived of communion, if their crime be 
notorious; if it is secret, they should receive a penance of 
forty days (c. 42). The inquisitors canuot interfere with 
soothsayers and sorcerers, unless heresy is plainl} T to be 
feared. Those who relapse into heresy after having abjured 
it, should be delivered to the secular power (c. 91)." The 
crime, therefore, was a civil one. The Church mitigated its 
punishment ; for she absolved the penitent, and even tried 
to regain the relapsed. The inquisitor had to declare that 
the accused was really a heretic, and therefore separated 
from the Church ; from that moment he was a criminal be- 
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fore the state ; and the state did not execute the sentences 
of the Inquisition, but applied the penalties established by 
the law. 

In 1255 Pope Alexander III. established the Inquisition 
in France, with the consent, or rather at the request, of St. 
Louis ; and the office of grand-inquisitor was conferred on 
the Dominican provincial and on the guardian of the Fran- 
ciscans of Paris. According to the Bull of their institution, 
these inquisitors were independent of the bishops ; but so 
displeasing was the new jurisdiction to both the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil authorities, that the friars soon found them- 
selves adorned with a useless title (1). In Venice the Inquisi- 
tion was introduced in 1289 ; but it should not be confound- 
ed with the Venetian Inquisition of State, a purely political 
institution, founded in 1454. The Inquisition of Venice 
was, from its very commencement, dependent upon the civil 
authorities ; and in the sixteenth century it was prevented 
from undertaking any process whatever without the assist- 
ance of three senators. In English history this tribunal 
does not figure, although ohe English bishops, like all the 
other ordinaries of Christendom, frequently exercised in- 
quisitorial power. In Germany it never obtained a foothold, 
and consequently heresy was left in that country, to the rigors 
of the imperial laws. 

The " Supreme Eoman Inquisition," or tribunal of the 
" Holy Office," was created on July 21, 1542, by a Bull, 
'' Licet ab initio," of Pope Paul III., and at the suggestion of 
Cardinal Caraffa, afterward Pope Paul IV. At Home it 
was composed of Dominicans ; but in some countries, of 
Franciscans. Paul IV. decreed that the Inquisition should 
thereafter depend, not from each bishop, but from this Con- 
gregation, which was authorized to judge definitively in all 
matters of heresy on both sides of the Alps. Sixtus V. re- 
organized the Holy Office, constituting twelve cardinals as 

(1) Bergier, art. Inquisition.— Bergier complacently congratulates his countrymen upon 
their freedom from the obnoxious tribunal, but he omits to state that the civil authorities 
of France furnished the world with spectacular " acts of faith " in quite modern times. 
Thus, on Feb. 17, 1525, in the Place Mauhert at Paris, the licentiate. Master William Jouhert, 
after having made a public recantation in the Church of St. Genevieve, was given to the 
names because of his former Lutheranism. Vanini suffered at Toulouse on Feb. 19, 1618. 
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its members, under the preeidency of the Pontiff. It re- 
ceived faculties to inquire for heretics, or those suspected 
of heresy, and their abettors ; to prosecute magicians, as- 
trologers, etc. ; also to prosecute all abusers of the Sacra- 
ments, all writers or possessors of prohibited books, all who 
abstained from confession or who ate forbidden food, po- 
lygamists, and many other offenders. That the methods of 
the Holy Office were only the customary ones of the time, 
and b}* no means secret, is evident from its Code. We have 
the Directory for Inquisitors, by the Dominican Eymeric 
(Rome, 1587) ; the Duty of the Holy Inquisition, and its 
Mode of P roc ceding hi Causes of Faith (Cremona, 1641), by 
Carena Cesare ; and the Compendium of the Art of Exorcism, 
by Mengius. The Directory was translated in 1762, by 
]\Iorellet, with intent ,to injure the Church ; but the cele- 
brated Malesherbes said to him: "You think that you have 
collected extraordinary facts, unheard-of proceedings. 
Know, then, that this jurisprudence of Eymeric and of the 
Inquisition is very nearly our own " (1). From these docu- 
ments we learn that the Holy Office allowed to each of the ac- 
cused a " procurator," who had full liberty to communicate 
with his client, and to conduct his defense ; but we must 
admit that sometimes the inquisitors did " not allow the no- 
taries to give copies of the Acts of the Holy Office, unless to 
the accused; and then without the names of the witnesses, 
and without any particulars which might indicate the names 
to the accused " (2). However, this now reprehensible se- 
crecy was common to all the tribunals of those days ; and the 
Protestant Jeremy Bentham admits that, in many cases, such 
secrecy may be absolutely necessary to public security (3). 
The Inquisition was extended also to the Jews, not to per- 
secute them, but to prevent them from propagating their 
errors, and from committing the alleged crimes against 
which the credulous then raged, just as to-day the credu- 

(1) Morellet says in tils Mcmnk's, vol. 1, 59: "I was confounded at this assertion, bui 
afterward I found that he was right." 

(2) Short Account of the Manner nf Prosecuting the Causes of the Holy Office, by th« 
Rev. Vicars nf the Inquisition of Modena, cited by Cantu, In his Heretics of Italy. 
disc. 32, note 63. 

(3) Wo?'7cs, vol. 11. p. 191 ; and passim. 
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Ions fume on recalling the " atrocities " of the Holy 
Office (1). 

There is a great diversity of opinion, even among Catho- 
lic authors, as to the severity or mildness of the Roman In- 
quisition. Bergier says that " no instance is known of an 
execution (for heresy) at Koine." The late Archbishop 
Spalding, in an admirable refutation of Prescott's allega- 
tions against the Spanish Inquisition, says' that " though 
three hundred years have elapsed since the establishment 
of this court (the Holy Office), it would be difficult to point 
to an instance in which it ever pronounced sentence of cap- 
ital punishment." De Maistre tells us that " it is impossible 
to ascertain precisely at v.- hat epoch the inquisitorial tri- 
bunal first pronounced a capital condemnation. It is fully 
sufficient for our purpose, however, to be convinced of an 
incontestable fact : that it never could have acquired this 
right until it became exclusively a royal or political institu- 
tion ; and that every judgment which affects life in any de- 
gree was, is, and must ever be, most conscientiously dis- 
countenanced by the Church The Inquisition never con- 
demns to death." But Cantu gives many instances of cap- 
ital punishment awarded by the Koman Inquisition. Tiepo- 
lo, "Venetian ambassador at Home, describes an " Act of 
Faith " (auto dafe, alio difede) performed in that city on 
September 27, 1567, when the famous Mgr. Carnesecchi, 
and a certain friar of Belluno, having persisted in heresy, 
were decapitated, and their bodies burned. Averardo Ser- 
ristori, Florentine ambassador, writes that the sentence of 
Carnesecchi was pronounced by the cardinals of Trani and 
of Pisa, Paceco and Gambura (2). Cantu cites another dis- 
patch of Tiepolo, describing an Act of May 28, 1569, when, 
in presence of twenty-two cardinals, four impenitents were 

(1) The good Sadoleto, called the Italian Fe"nelon, in a letter to Cardinal Farnese, laments 
that the Jews were treated too kindly at Rome, and protected by Paul III. 

(2) Embassy of Averardo Scrristori, ambassador of Cosimo I. to Clwlcs V., and at 
tfic Court of Rome, 1537-1568; Florence, 1853.— Carnesecchi had been excommunicated as 
contumacious by Paul IV.; under Plus IV. he defended himself so well that he was absolved 
and acknowledged as a good Catholic. But he soon became notorious as a teacher of thV 
Reformed doctrines, and Pius V. obtained his extradition from the grand-duke Cosimo I., 
whose subiect he was. His process is very interesting, as furnishing many particulars con. 
cerning Cardinal Pole, Victoria Colonna, and others of the same school. 
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given to the flames. In a dispatch of February 24, 1585, the 
Venetian resident at Home speaks of a " publication " of 
seventeen inquisiti by the Holy Office in presence of many 
cardinals ; three of the accused were condemned to the 
stake. In fine, although many letters of the time narrate 
alleged atrocities of the Holy Office which are merely found- 
ed on the exaggerations of the mob (1), there seems to be 
no doubt that the Roman tribunal condemned many here- 
tics to death. It is certain, however, that mildness was the 
general characteristic of the Holy Office. Cousin, in his 
Mtfmoire on Vanini, shows that the friends of this wretched 
hypocrite (2) tried to have his case transferred to the Ro- 
man Inquisition, feeling that thus he would escape capital 
punishment. And history furnishes many instances of 
criminals feigning guilt of heresy, sorcery, or similar crimes, 
in order to pass under the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. 
The case of Campanella is celebrated. His clerical com- 
rades in the Calabrian conspiracy against the Spanish crown 
escaped death by pleading guilty of heresy, and being 
therefore consigned to the Inquisition ; while he himself, 
after twenty-seven years of confinement, was saved by the 
demand of Pope Urban VIII. that he should be tried for 
sorcery (3). 

The word " Inquisition," as met in history, has three very 
different significations. It may mean either a religious, a 
political, or a mixed tribunal. All bishops, as inquirers in- 
to the purity of faith in their respective dioceses, exercise a 
religious inquisition. The political inquisition can meet 
with no opposition, unless from those who decry every 
species of government, even such as obtains among savages ; 
for all governments emplo}' some sort of police. But when 
there is a question of the mixed inquisition, such as Rome 

(1) De Thou writes that during the reign of Sixtus V. Mureto told him : " Whenever I 
awake I dread lest I shall hear that such a one is no more.'" The assertion is false ; for 
itlureto died in 1585, shortly after the election of Sixtus V., and De Thou was then residing 
in France. 

(2) Leibnitz deemed him insane. 

(3) The great mathematician was acquitted ; he was enrolled in the Papal household, and 
an annual pension assigned nim. But the Spanish residents having mobbed him several 
times, he repaired to France, where he was received with open arms by Cardinal Richelieu, 
and made a conuscllor of state. He became president of the newly-founded Royal Academy 
of France. 
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sanctioned from the beginning of the Thirteenth Century, 
our ears are deafened with clamor. When the Inquisition 
is condemned by a Catholic, contending that the Gospel of 
love should have prevented violent proceedings, the idea 
may not be utterly unreasonable ; but we must remember 
that intolerance seems to be inseparable from profound be- 
lief. In the Middle Age faith was the very life of society, 
the necessary and only tie which constituted it ; it is not 
strange, therefore, that the guardians of society proceeded 
to the last extremity against the violators of the faith. Such 
is the explanation which we tender to the Catholic who 
condemns the Inquisition. But when a Protestant attacks 
this tribunal, he betrays either ignorance and misplaced 
complacency in his religious predecessors, or a desire to 
prescribe one code of morality for his own, and another for 
the Catholic Church. Luther, according to his enthusias- 
tic apologist, Seckendoif, would have imprisoned, banished, 
and despoiled all the Jews, and would even have deprived 
them of the Bible. Calvin banished the Carmelite apostate, 
Bolsec, because this unfortunate proved that the heresi- 
arch's doctrine made God the author of sin ; and it was not 
Calvin's fault that the daring man was not capitally pun- 
ished as a Pelagian. The death of Servetus at the stake ; 
the condemnation of Gentile to death, which he avoided for 
a time by recantation ; the banishment of Ochino ; the perse- 
cution of Biandrata ; and Calvin's own book on the errors of 
Servetus, in which, according to the title-page, '' it is taught 
that heretics are to be coerced by the sword," — all these 
facts should cause the Protestant polemic to be less bitter 
in his diatribes against the Inquisition (1). The "Gentle" 
Melancthon hoped that some brave man would merit glory 
by assassinating Henry VIII., and he himself approved the 

(i) The reforming princes of Germany and Sweden were foes to toleration ; they had 
arrogated to themselves all the power in religious matters, and would have but one relig- 
ion in their dominions. Their motto was Ejus religio cujus regio. Calvin, most stub 
born of foes to a separation of Church and state, invoked against dissenters the penalty of 
death, because, as he asserted, no one can refuse to acknowledge the authority of princes 
over the Church without injury to the government established by God. Those Protestants who 
would claim Savonarola as one of the precursors of-the Lutheran revolt, should know that the 
friar was no friend to toleration. Disputing against astrologists, he exclaimed : "Oh, ye 
foolish and insensate astrologists ! the only way to argue with you is the use of fire." 
{Tract agaimt Astrologers, c. 3.) 
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execution of Servetus : " The magistracy of the lepublic 
of Geneva gave, by putting Servetus out of the way, :i pious 
and memorable example to all posterity" (1). Beza wrote a 
book in defence of the thesis that " liberty of conscience is a 
doctrine, of the devil ;" and iirticle 30 of the " Helvetic Con- 
fession " reads: "Let the magistrates draw the sword 
against all blasphemers, and coerce the heretics " (2). But we 
do not wish, in this matter, to reprove Protestants or to ex- 
cuse Catholics ; we rather say with Cantu : " We seek and 
explain the truth ; and reflecting that persecution was pecu- 
liar to that time, as toleration is said to be peculiar to ours, 
and that the fury of the persecutors attests their sincerity, we 
lament the facts, and recur to that principle which is infal- 
lible. The Council of Trent speaks not of Inquisition or of 
stakes, though it pronounces anathema on the unbeliever ; 
but whenever humanity carries out a great design, it be- 
comes prodigal of blood." 

We now approach the subject of the Spanish Inquisition, 
a tribunal which is often, and wrongly, confounded with the 
Roman, and about which, reprehensible though it was, there 
are probably as many popular misconceptions as upon any 
matter of history. The misstatements of all modern ene- 
mies of the Church concerning this tribunal are traceable 
either to Mme. d'Aunoy's Hispanophobic book, or to Philip 
Limborch, or to John Anthony Llorente. The falsehoods 
of Mme. d'Aunoy and of Limboich were almirably refuted 
by De Vayrae (3), and his work is one of the most valuable 
ever written on the subject. Hefele's book on Cardinal 
Ximenes, etc., can not be too warmly recommended to the 
student. Cantu is by no means sparing of the Spanish tri- 
bunal ; but the thoroughly Catholic tone of his philosophi 
cal reflections, and his evident impartiality, render an at- 
tentive study of his views on this subject more satisfactory, 
at least to our mind, than that of any other author. 

After 780 years of combat, the Spaniards had saved their 
Catholicism and nationality — with them the two were 

(1) On Servetus, 15.55.— Corpus Reform, viii. 523; ix. 133 

(2) At this day, says Cantil, they show at Dresden the axe which the Lutherans used 
against dissenters, and on it is inscribed : ,,.frut bid), Satotnifl! " 

(3) Present State of Spain, Amsterdam, 1719. 
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thoroughly identified — from the Moors. At first the free ex- 
ercise of their religion was allowed to the conquered ; but 
after they had repeatedly revolted, and had made many at- 
tempts to procure another Mohammedan invasion from 
Africa, the Spanish sovereigns ordered, in 1501, that all the 
Moors should leave Castile and Granada, saving those who 
would embrace Christianity. Most of the Moors received 
baptism, but many secretly apostatized, while others adul- 
terated their Christian rites with Mohammedan practices. 
At this time the Spanish government, which for more than 
a century had resisted the popular demands for the banish- 
ment of the Jews, resolved to acquiesce, alleging as a reason 
a league of all the foes of Christianity against the freedom 
of Spain. All good Spaniards yearned for a means of ce- 
menting the religious and political unity of the nation; and 
that means seemed to be offered by the Inquisition, which 
had been introduced into Spain in 1480 in the following 
manner: The island cf Sicily having been added to the 
Spanish dominions in 1479, the Sicilian inquisitor, De Bar- 
baris, asked Ferdinand and Isabella for a confirmation of 
the right, granted by Frederick II. to the Inquisition, to ap- 
propriate a third of all the property confiscated from heretics. 
While urging his demand, De Barbaris advised the sover- 
eigns to introduce the Inquisition into Spain, as a measure 
against the Moorish and Jewish apostates, who, even at this 
time, long before the decree of banishment, were numerous, 
and about whom every infamy was narrated. Isabella op- 
posed the project until she was persuaded that it would 
further the salvation of souls ; Ferdinand saw in it a means 
to replenish his treasury, and immediately consented. 
When Pope Sixtus IV. heard of Ferdinand's action, he was 
so displeased that he placed the Spanish ambassador under 
arrest ; in retaliation, Ferdinand arrested the Papal envoy, 
and recalled all his subjects from the Boman States. 

ThePontiff afterward yielded, and allowed the Inquisition 
to be introduced into Castile and Aragon (1480) ; later on, 
however, touched by the complaints that reached him con- 
cerning the rigor of the tribunal, he declared that the Bull 
of institution was surreptitious. He admonished the in- 
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quisitors, ordering them to proceed only in accord with the 
bishops, and not to extend their inquiries into the other 
provinces ; he also instituted a Papal judge to hear all ap- 
peals from the Spanish tribunal, and he quashed many of 
its indictments. Ferdinand and Isabella, as well as their 
successor, Charles V., constantly endeavored to elude these 
provisions of the Holy See ; but even Llorente admits that 
the Papal appellate judges often restored property and civil 
rights to those whom the Inquisition had condemned ; and 
that they often compelled the inquisitors to absolve the ac- 
cused privatel}', in order to save them from legal punish- 
ment and public ignominy. 

The Dominican friar Thomas de Torquemada (1), of Val- 
ladolid, was chosen to preside over the Supreme or Iloj-al 
Council of the Inquisition of Castile and Aragon, the mem- 
bers of which had a deliberative voice in all matters of civil 
law, and a consultative one in affairs of canon law. Seville, 
Cordova, Jaen, and Toledo had dependent tribunals ; and 
the inquisitors, with two royal assessors, published a code 
of procedure (2). From this time the cloak of religion 

(1) Not to be confounded with bis uncle, the great theologian, John, cardinal Torque- 
mada, who died in 1468. 

(2) The nrst three articles treated of the composition of the tribunal in cities; the publi- 
cation of censures against heretics and apostates, who did not voluntarily denounce them- 
selves ; and prescribed a further term of grace by which confiscation might be avoided. IV. 
Voluntary confessions, made within the term of grace, were to be written in answer to 
questions of the inquisitors. V. Absolution could not be given in secret, unless the crime 
was secret. VI. A reconciled person was deprived of every office of honor, and could not 
nse gold," silver, pearls, silk, or fine wool. VII. Pecuniary penances were given to thosa 
who voluntarily confessed. V1I1. A voluntary penitent, presenting himself after the term 
af grace, could not be exempted from the confiscation incurred on the day of his apostasy 
or heresy. IX. Only a light penance was given to voluntary penitents who were not yet 
twenty years of age. X. The time of a penitent's first fall was to be particularized, that it 
might be ascertained what proportion of his goods should be confiscated. XI. If a heretic, 
ponflued by the Inquisition, should demand absolution, being touched by sincere repentance, 
ltwas to be granted ; but his penanceshould be imprisonment for life. XII. The inquisitors 
were allowed to use torture in the case of a reconciled person whose confession they deemed 
lnperfect, and whose penitence they deemed it necessary to stimulate. XIII. Torture was 
also permitted in the case of one who had boasted of having concealed crimes in his con- 
fession. XIV. A convicted person, persisting in a denial of guilt, was to be condemned as 
impenitent. XV. If a person under torture confessed, and afterward confirmed his avow- 
al, he was to be condemned as one convicted; if he retracted, he was to be again interro- 
gated. XVI. It was prohibited to furnish the accused an entire copy of the testimony 
against him. XVII. The witnesses were to be questioned by the inquisitors themselves. 
XVI1I. One or two iniquisitors were to be present at every examination. XIX. Anaecused 
who did not obey a formal citation was to be condemned as a convicted heretic. XX. If 
his cinduct, while living, showed that any person, now dead, wasa heretic, he wastobecon- 
Jomn.'d as such ; his body, if in consecrated ground, was to be disinterred, and his property 
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covered many acts of tyranny in Spain. The Roman Pon 
tiffs frequently interfered ; indeed, as far back as the pon- 
tificate of Nicholas V. (1447-55) all distinction between new 
and old Christians had been condemned. Sixtus IV., 
Innocent VIII. , and Leo X. received appeals from the de- 
cisions of the iniquisitors, and reminded them of the prodi- 
gal son. Julius II. and Leo X. dispensed many from the 
obligation of wearing the sambenito, or penitential sack, 
which the tribunal imposed on all the reconciled ; and these 
Pontiffs, in several cases, ordered the signs of reprobation to 
be removed from the tombs of the condemned. Leo X., in 
spite of Charles V., excommunicated the inquisitor of Toledo 
in 1519. Paul III. encouraged the Neapolitans to resist 
Charles V. when he wished to introduce the tribunal among 
them ; and when the learned Vives was condemned as sus- 
pected of Lutheranism, the same Pontiff declared him inno- 
cent. Mureto, the great Latinist whom the Spanish In- 
quisition would have sent to the stake, was called to Rome 
and made a professor in the University. 

Diego Deza, successor to Torquemada, persuaded the 
Spanish sovereigns to establish the tribunal also in Granada, 
but Isabella insisted that it should be confined to Cordova ; 
afterward, following the advice of Ximenes, the sovereigns 
bought and emancipated all Moorish slaves who would 
become. Christians, and thus were obtained fifty thousand 
"new Christians." Under Charles V. the Inquisition in- 
creased in activity, but under Philip II. it attained its great- 
est development. "When dying, Charles V. had earnestly 
impressed upon the mind of his heir the necessity of pre- 
serving the tribunal, and so well did Philip fulfil his father's 
desire, that the power of the Inquisition became so great as 
to overshadow, in some respects, that of Rome. This an- 
tagonism is illustrated by the celebrated process of Carranza. 
Carranza was a Dominican, and had greatly distinguished 
himself in the Council of Trent. His merit caused him to 

confiscated. XXI. The inqnlsltors were ordered to exercise their powers over the vassals 
of the lords, and to censure the latter if they resisted. XXII. A portion of all confiscated 
property was to be given, as alms, to the heirs of the condemned. The remaining six arti- 
cles regarded the conduct of the inquisitors among: themselves and toward their subordi- 
nates. 
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be promoted to the See of Toledo in 1557 ; but his genius 
drew upon him the jealousy of many, and lie was accused of 
heresy. For this reason Charles V. received him rather 
coldl}' when he approached the monarch's death-bed to ad- 
minister the last Sacraments. The accusers of Carranza in- 
sisted that after the death of the emperor, the archbishop 
lifted a crucifix and exclaimed : " Behold Him who has 
saved us all ! Everything is forgiven through His merits ; 
there is no longer any sin." For such expressions, as though 
he excluded the co-operation of man in the work of justifica- 
tion, he was arrested on August 22, 1559, and confined in the 
inquisitorial prison of Valladolid. The Holy Office had al- 
ready placed on the Index his Comments on the Christian 
Catechism, although the book was dedicated to Philip II., 
and had been approved by a commission of the Council of 
Trent. Pius IV., rigorous though he was, disapproved of 
the conduct of the Inquisition, and called the case to Rome. 
Philip, however, declared that the first prelate of Spain 
should be tried only in Spain, and the Pontiff compromised 
by sending a legate and two other judges to conduct the 
examination. But the inquisitors contrived to prolong the 
investigation until St. Pius Y. ascended the papal throne. 
This Pontiff repeatedly complained to Philip that he was not 
kept informed of the progress of the cause ; and finally, by 
threatening the monarch with excommunication, succeeded 
in having Carranza sent to Ptome. This was in Ma}', 1567, 
after nearly eight years' imprisonment under the Spanish 
inquisitors (1). 

Since the work of Llorente is generally adduced as an au- 

(l) When Cnrranza arrived iu Rome, the Holy Office assigned honorable lodgings to him 
In Castel San Angelo. Four cardinals, four bishops, and twelve theological doctors were 
deputed for his trial. Thu Pope plainly manifested his indignation at the conduct of the 
Inquisition; lie declared that farfroui prohibiting the Comments of the Archbishop, he was 
much inclined to approve cf the work by a motuproprin. But it appears certain that Car- 
ranza had at least rendered himself liable to suspicion. In 1539, he had assisted as "qual- 
iflcator" of the Inquisition, at a general chapterof the Dominican Order at Rome, and had 
become very intimate with Flaminins and other suspects, and even with the noted heretic, 
Carnesecchi. The process at Rome lasted three years: three more were spent in the law's 
delays, and only in 1570 was defluitive sentence pronounced by Pope Gregory XIII. On his 
knees before the Pope, Carranza made an abjuration of all heretical doctrines, and with- 
drew fourteen "evil-sounding" propositions taken from bis writings. He was suspended 
from episcopal functions, and ordered to reside in a house of his Order at Orvieto for five 
years, after having visited the seveu basilicas of Rome. However, he died a few dayi 
afterward, and the Pope gave him a splendid funeral. 
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thority in all matters concerning the Spanish Inquisition, it 
is well to give some account of this famous writer. Born of 
a noble family of Aragon in 1756, he entered the priesthood 
in 1779, became vicar-general of the diocese of Calahorra in 
1782, and was appointed secretary-general of the Inquisition 
at Madrid in 1789. From his early manhood he was a Free- 
mason, and, of course, a "Liberal," which term was then — 
as even now it sometimes is — synonymous' with anti-Catho- 
lic. "When Napoleon commenced Lis experiment of planting 
his own dynasty on the throne of Spain, Llorente became an 
enthusiastic Afrancesado, as all patriotic Spaniards styled 
the adherents of the Josephine administration. It has al- 
ways been a favorite trick with usurpers to ransack the 
archives of dispossessed princes, and to publish to the world 
whatever might turn, or might be twisted, to the discredit 
of the latter. In accordance with this idea, the intruding 
Joseph Bonaparte, in 1809, commissioned Llorente, the ex- 
secretary (he had been dismissed for sundry irregularities) 
to show up the secrets of the Inquisition, that the Spaniards 
might learn to love the tyranny-crushing rule of a foreigner. 
When the venal Jfrancesado's work appeared, it was found 
to be an insult to Borne, to Spain, and to the Spanish Church. 
Hefele proffers the following judgment on Llorente : " A 
prominent feature in his writings is their great bitterness 
toward the Church, and this sentiment impels him to many 
inexact and even false assertions. The shallowness and in- 
accuracy of Llorente, as a historian, are no less evident than 
his hatred of the Church. In his Portraits he informs us 
that Paul of Samosata embraced the heresy of Sabellius ; an 
assertion, the absurdity of which brings a smile to the face 
of the veriest tyro in ecclesiastical history. He also tells us 
that St. Justin (d. 167) wrote his works before the time of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch (d. 107 or 116) ; that Apollonius of 
Tyana was a heretic, etc. No less full of errors is his His- 
tory of the Inquisition. However, this work is valuable, in- 
asmuch as it furnishes us with numerous extracts of orig- 
inal documents of the Inquisition ; and they enable us to 
form, concerning the Spanish tribunal, a more exact judg- 
ment than one could have formed before Llorente wrote.' 
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xtie Protestant Ranke saj-s thatLlorente " gave us a famous 
book on this subject ; and if I may presume to say ai^'thing 
that contravenes the opinion of such a predecessor, let my 
excuse be that this well-informed author wrote in the inter- 
est of the Afrancesados of the Josephine administration. In 
that interest ... he looks on the Inquisition as a usurpation 
of the spiritual over the secular authority. Nevertheless, if 
I am not altogether in error, it appears, even from his own 
facts, that the Inquisition was a royal court of judicature, 
although armed with ecclesiastical weapons." 

Relying implicitly on the authority of the salaried syco- 
phant of Joseph Bonaparte, many later writers regard the 
establishment of the Spanish Inquisition as due to the in- 
fluence of the court of Rome. They assert that the severi- 
ties of this tribunal were but consequences of Catholic in- 
tolerance and of the Roman mania for persecution ; they de- 
pict the Inquisition in such lurid colors as to lead the reader 
to believe it the monster, without a rival in cruelty, among all 
tribunals, ancient or modern, civilized or barbarous, — Chris- 
tian, Mussulman, or Pagan. Llorente is a great favorite 
with Prescott ; consequently when the latter treats of the 
Inquisition, many of his facts are miscolored, and not a few 
perverted. Now, nothing is more certain than that the 
Spanish tribunal was mainly a political institution. The 
king appointed the grand-inquisitor ; he confirmed the 
nomination of the assessors, two of whom were already taken 
from the supreme council of Castile ; the tribunal depended 
from the sovereign, who thus became master of the lives and 
property of his subjects (1) ; the king reserved to himself a 
share of the funds of the Inquisition, and often the inquis- 
itors had not enough for their expenses. The Protestant 
Schrock, in his Universal History, admits that this tribunal 

(1) Anthony Perez, pursued for bis life by Philip II., and escaping to France, published 
some Relations, in which he tells how the papal nuncio disapproved of this notion of the 
royal power, and adds : "While I was at Madrid, a certain party, whom I need not name, 
preaching before the Catholic king, asserted that ' kings have absolute power over the 
persons and goods of their subjects.' This proposition was condemned by the Inquisition ; 
and the preacher was compelled, in the same place, and with all the juridical formalities, to 
retract it. He did so in the same pulpit, adding, ' Kings possess over their subjects only 
that authority which Is accorded them by divine and human law, and not any derived from 
their own absolute will.' The delinquent was made to repeat these words by order of 
Master Fernan del Castillo, consultor of the Holy Office." 
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was secular, and wonders that the Pontiff allowed it to be- 
come such. But let us hear Ranke on this matter : " In the 
first place, the inquisitors were royal officers The kings 
appointed and dismissed them ; among the various councils 
at their court, the kings had likewise one of the Inquisition ; 
the courts of the Inquisition, like other magistracies, were 
subject to royal visitation ; the same men who sat in the Su- 
preme Court of Castile were often accessories of the Inquisi- 
tion. To no purpose did Ximenes scruple to admit into the 
council of the Inquisition a layman nominated by Ferdinand 
the Catholic. ' Do you not know,' said the king, ' that if 
the tribunal possesses jurisdiction, it derives it from the 
king ? ' . . . In the second place, all the profit of the confisca- 
tions by this court accrued to the king. ... It was even 
believed and asserted from the beginning that the kings had 
been moved to establish this tribunal more by a hankering 
after the wealth it confiscated than by motives of piety. . . 
Segni says that the Inquisition was invented to rob the 
wealthy of their property, and the powerful of their influ- 
ence (1). As Charles V. knew no other means of bringing 
certain punishment on the bishops who had taken part in 
the insurrection of the Couimunidades, (2) he chose to have 
them judged by the Inquisition. . . . Under Philip it inter- 
fered in matters of trade and of the arts, of customs and 
marine. How much further could it go, when it pronounced 
it heresy to sell horses or munitions to France ? ... In 
spirit, and above all in tendency, it was a political institu- 
tion. The Pope had an interest in thwarting it, and he did 
so as often as he could " (3). 

In 1812 the Spanish Cortes, having assembled to arrange 
a new constitution for the kingdom, appointed a committee 
to report on the Inquisition. This document shows that its 
authors were no friends of the tribunal, but it asserts that 

(1) Rauke might have stated that the Florentine historian adds : " It was based on the 
omnipotence of the king, and it worked everything to the profit of the royal power, to the 
detriment of the spiritual. In its first idea and in its object, it is a political institution. It 
is the interest of the Pope to put obstacles in its way, and he does so whenever he can ; but 
it is the interest of the king to maintain it in continual progress." 

(2) Alluding to the struggle of the Communes for their /ueros, or privileges, a struggle 
In which the clergy sided with the people. 

t3) Loc. cit. 
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the Inquisition " was an institution demanded and established 
by the Spanish mouarchs in difficult circumstances ; " 
and that, furthermore, the tribunal "could decree nothing 
without the consent of the king." Nay, according to this 
committee, "the Inquisition is a royal authority, the inquis- 
itor is a royal agent, and all his ordinances are null and void 
unless they have the royal sanction. The king's power sus- 
pends and revokes at will every member of the tribunal ; and 
the very momeht royal authority would disappear, the tri- 
bunal would accompany it." The Calvinist Liniborch, who 
is, after Llorente, the most bitter of all polemics who have 
written on the Inquisition, narrates a fact which also proves 
that the Spanish tribunal was a local political institution. 
When Philip II. sought to establish it in Milan, the people 
levolted, declaring that " in a Christian city, it would be 
tyranny to establish a form of inquisition designed for 
Moors and Jews." The conduct of the Neapolitans, ever 
adverse to the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition, 
though they willingly received the Roman, as well as the 
ordinary Inquisition of their own bishops, also proves that 
the Spanish tribunal was regarded us a ro} r ul one. Many 
attempts, met by insurrection and bloodshed, had been 
made by the viceroys of Charles V. and Philip II. to intro- 
duce it ; and in 1564, when several of the friends of Victoria 
Colonna and Julia Gonzaga (1) had been cited by the arch- 
iepiscopal vicar, and when two others had been beheaded, 
the citizens demanded of the viceroy, the duke of Alcala, 
whether he intended to force the obnoxious tribunal upon 
them. A negative answer reassured them ; and a few years 
afterward the citizens sent deputies, " with orders to thank the 
illustrious archbishop for his many demonstrations against 
heretics and Jews, and to request him to inform his Holiness 

(1) The princess Victoria Colonna, bom 1490, at Marino, a flef of her family, was one of 
the. most distinguished women of her day. Loved, after the manner of Petrarch, by 
Michelangelo, and intimate with Pole, Morone, Flaminio, and other great spirits of the 
time, she exercised more influence th;in any other one persou of her circle. Her cor- 
respondence, redolent of mysticism, is orthodox : but she did not escape the snspl -ion of 
heresy. Julia Gonzaga. Conntess of Fondi, another famous princess of the day, liad to bear 
the same accusation; but. as Pompeo Litta says (Crtcliratcd Italian Families, no. 33). this 
Wiscommon to all the learned personages who then contended for a reform of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. 
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that the entire city is well pleased with the chastisement 
and extirpation of such persons by the hand of our own or- 
dinary, as is quite proper ; this we have always prayed for : 
that the canons should be observed, and that there should 
be no interference of a secular court." 

"We must now say a few words in conclusion upon the se- 
verity of the Spanish Inquisition. Many of the apologists 
of this tribunal point to the words " Mercy and Justice " em- 
blazoned on its banner, and insist on the fact that the con- 
signment of a culprit to the secular arm was always accom- 
panied by a strong recommendation to mercy. There is no 
doubt that mercy was generally shown to the repentant, and 
that, in their case, the auto da fe consisted in the burning 
of the candles which they held in their hands. But, in the 
case of the unrepentant, we lay no stress on the recommenda- 
tion to mercy ; we agree with those who regard this phrase as 
a mere form. The inquisitors well knewthat their condemna- 
tion and their abandonment of the accused to the civil power 
was equivalent to a sentence of death; that all hope of mercy 
rested with themselves alone. We prefer to confine our- 
selves to an inquiry into the truth of the popular estimate 
of the cruelites of the tribunal. 

The reader may rest assured that in this exhibition, 
with which popular prejudice has long been regaled, there 
is nothing behind the curtain that might further satisfy the 
morbid ; everything that could contribute to render the 
scene more impressive has been artistically presented. Out- 
side of Spain, few authors, Catholic or Protestant, have 
attempted to explain, still fewer to defend, the Spanish In- 
quisition. In France, for a long time after the days of 
Philip II., it was the fashion to ridicule everything pertain- 
ing to Spain. In England, commercial rivalry and religious 
rancor, aided by a consciousness of England's own super- 
ior cruelty in religious persecution, caused those writers, on 
whom moderns have relied for information, to misrepresent 
everything emanating from his Catholic Majesty. In Ger- 
many, until very recent times, the calumnies of the first 
"reformers" had so firm a hold on the popular and even on 
the cultivated mind, that no horror narrated of a Catholic 
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people or of a Catholic ruler appeared incredible. But even 
Voltaire, of course au implacable foe of the Inquisition, ad- 
mits that " without doubt this justly detested tribunal has 
been charged with horrible excesses that it did not always 
commit; it is foolish to clamor against the Inquisition be- 
cause of doubtful facts, and still more foolish to search for 
lies with which to render it hateful " (1). And hearken to 
the opinion of Bourgoing, Minister of the first French Ke- 
public to Spain, and from the very nature of his associa- 
tions, an opponent of the Inquisition : " I publicly avow, 
in order to pay homage to truth, that the Inquisition might 
be cited, in our days, as a model of equity" (2). Even 
Limborch admits that during a very long period only fifteen 
men and four womeu were executed, and most of these for 
treason, witchcraft, sacrilege, or other crimes different from 
heresy (3). Llorente cites an auto da fe of 1486 at Toledo, 
when seven hundred and fifty were condemned, but not one 
to capital punishment ; another of nine hundred, also without 
a death ; another where three thousand three hundred were 
condemned, but only twenty-seven suffered death. And we 
must remember that, besides heresy, the Inquisition had 
jurisdiction over sins against nature, solicitation in tribunals, 
blasphemy, robbery of churches, and even over the furnish- 
ing of contraband goods to the enemy. 

Let us examine the mode of procedure adopted and con- 
stantly followed by the Spanish Inquisition. According to 
Simancas (4), one of the first lawyers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, no one was arrested until accused by three different 
witnesses, each of whom swore that he was not acting in col- 
lusion with any other, and that he was not actuated by mal- 
lice (5). So careful was the tribunal to exclude malice, that 
both witnesses and inquisitors were subject to excommuni- 
cation if they yielded to it. When the accused appeared, if 
he could disprove the charges, he was released ; if he could 
not disprove them, but avowed his repentance, he was, even 

(1) In the French Dictionary of Sciences. 

(2) A Voyage in Spain, by M. Bourgoing, reviewed in the Journal of the Empire, 
Sept. 1", 1805. 

(3) Spalding, loc. cit. (4) Catholic Institutions aaainst Heresy, 1552. 
(5) lbi. tit. xliv. 
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then, released. Even if he relapsed, and being again com- 
mitted, repented, he was again released (1). Only on the 
third conviction, and by three different sets of witnesses, each 
generally consisting of three (sometimes only two were re- 
quired), the accused was finally consigned to the civil court 
for judgment. Much fault has been found with the In- 
quisition for sometimes admitting the evidence of disrep- 
utable persons, such as courtesans, etc.; but all tribunals do 
so to this day ; and Simancas says that such testimony was 
received only " for what it was worth, "and that, to condemn 
the accused, evidence " clearer than light" was required (2). 
So far, we think, the reader will find no lault with the 
proceedings of the Inquisition, unless he is violently affect- 
ed by the fact of the crime being a religious one, and there- 
fore — as he may have been accustomed to think — one be- 
yond the coguizance of a human tribunal. Let him re- 
member, however, that positive law is conventional ; that 
" to-day different crimes are punished, but this proves only 
that social interests are not always the same ; those of to- 
day have the advantage of being actual, while those of the 
olden time have the disadvantage of having passed 
away " (3). But the reader will probably condemn the prac- 
tice of torturing the convicted who would not confess their 
guilt. The more enlightened jurisprudence of our day rec- 
ognizes the foolishness, as well as the cruelty, of such a 
practice ; but at the time of the Inquisition the custom of ap- 
plying the "question" (4) at the trial of imputed criminals 
was universal, and had been recognized from the days of 
Justinian. Men seem not to have perceived its absurdity 
and inhumanity until a very modern period ; most of the Euro- 
pean states continued its use until the end of the last century. 
But there are two points concerning the use of torture by 
the Spanish Inquisition which are too frequently ignored. 
Torture was applied by the civil, not by the ecclesiastical 
court ; and if, as we learn from Art. 18 of the code estab- 

(1) Llmborch admits these two consecutive pardons. (2) Loc. cit., tit. li. 

($) Caxtc", Heretics of Italy, disc. 5. 

(4) There were two kinds of "question," the ordinary and extraordinary; the former be- 
ing: a mild use of the instruments employed " to elicit the truth," while the latter involved 
toe> utmost extreme of torment. 
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lislied by Torquemada, one or two ecclesiastics were always 
present at the question, the}' were there merely to witness 
the avowals, and not — as popular fancy h;is pictured them — 
to gloat over the agonies of their victims. Again, a con- 
fession extorted by torture was of no avail to the prosecu- 
tion, unless it was voluntarily confirmed three days after- 
ward. 

Concerning the number of the victims, whether by death 
or by exile, of the Spanish Inquisition, Balmes says that he 
defies England or France — the two nations who now claim 
to be at the head of civilization — to show, and to compare 
with the Spanish, their statistics on the subject of religious 
persecution: " We do not fear the parallel." The Continu- 
ator of Fleury gives us a discourse of the celebrated chancel- 
lor de l'Hopital, who was strongly suspected of Calvinism, 
which indicates that, in the sixteenth century, the dreaded 
tribunal was not painted in colors so sombre as it wears at 
present. At the Colloquy of Poissy there was a debate on 
the propriety of establishing the Inquisition in France ; and 
the chancellor avowed that he would vote for it " had not the 
evil of religious dissension already taken so deep a root in 
his country, and were it likely that France would secure that 
benefit of unity of faith which Philip had secured for Spain, 
at the cost (during his reign) of forty-eight capital execu- 
tions." Llorente contends that, during its career of three 
hundred and thirty years, the Spanish tribunal put more 
than thirty thousand persons to death ; but when we analyze 
his details, we find that his figures are not to be trusted. 
Take, for instance, the assertion that during the first year of 
its existence (1481), the sole tribunal of Seville burned two 
thousand, all of whom, he says, belonged to the diocese of 
Seville and Cadiz. In support of this charge lie cites Mari- 
ana ; but a consultation of that historian will reveal that the 
number of two thousand inclndes all the persons executed 
under Torquemada, and throughout his entire jurisdiction 
— that is, in the whole of Castile and Leon during his fifteen 
years of inquisitorship. After narrating how Torquemada 
founded inquisitorial tribunals in Castile, Aragon, Valencia, 
and Catalonia, Pulgar, a contemporary historian, justifies 
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the remarks of Mariana: "These tribunals summoned all 
heretics to present themselves ; and fifteen thousand having 
obeyed, they were reconciled to the Church by penance. As 
for those who waited for prosecution, the convicted weie con- 
signed to the secular authority, and about two thousand of 
them were burned at different times in vavious districts. " 

Llorente himself shows, in another passage-, /hat his fig- 
ures concerning the victims of the yaar 1481 are falsified ; 
for there he states that, in that very ye;<r, the new tribunal 
executed two hundred and ninety-eight persons. He per- 
ceived the contradiction, and Sried to escape by remarking 
that seventeen hundred and two otner victims belonged to 
other places than Sevi'Jo — "totb". surrounding districts and 
the diocese of Cadiz." But tlK forgetful historian had al- 
ready told us, and rightly, that before 1483 there was but 
one inquisitorial tribunal in all Andalusia, and that it was 
at Seville^ whither the accused were sent from all parts. So 
murh for Llorente's statistics of the first year of the Spanish 
Inquisition; and nearly all his other calculations are made 
with similar disregard for truth. Listen to the following 
argument : " "When the number of tribunals was increased 
from three to eleven, the number of executions must have 
increased in the same proportion ; " and then he builds up 
his figures. Must we suppose that eleven tribunals neces- 
sarily have eleven times the number of capital sentences 
hitherto pronounced by one ? Again, the bad faith of Llor- 
ente is plain when he says that his thirty thousand victims 
were all heretics,—" unfortunates, who had committed, per- 
haps, no other crime than that of better interpreting the 
Bible, and of having a faith more enlightened than that of 
their judges." According to his own admission, the Spanish 
tribunal took cognizance of many crimes besides heresy : of 
sins against nature ; of ecclesiastical and monastic iminor- 
alicies; of blasphemy, usury, and sacrilegious theft; of all 
crimes connected with the employees or affairs of the tri- 
bunal ; of trafl&c in contraband of war ; and of every kind of 
sorcery and superstition — which last crimes, thanks to the 
Moors and Jews, caused more trouble in Spain than all the 
others produced. Finally, Hefele shows that at Nordlingen 
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— a Protestant town of Germany, having then a population 
of six thousand — the Protestant authorities burned in four 
years (1590-94) thirty-five sorcerers. Applying these pro- 
portions to Spain, where sorceiy was then at least as preva- 
lent, there should have been, in four years, fifty thousand 
sorcerers executed in that country ; that is, twenty thousand 
more than Llorente assigns as victims of every kiud to the 
Spanish Inquisition during its career of three hundred and 
thirty } r ears. Let the reader reflect as to the probable pro- 
portion of heretics in Llorente's thirty thousand victims. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

POPE BONIFACE VIII. 

On the death of Pope Nicholas IV. on April 4, 1292, so 
great were the disseusions among the cardinals, that no 
election was effected until July 5, 1294, when the tiara was 
conferred on Peter Moroue, the founder of a Benedictine 
Congregation afterward st} T led Gelestines. The new Pon- 
tiff was a man of evident sanctity, but he was utterly ignor- 
ant of the world and its passions, and had never had any 
experience of men. Very soon after the accession of Celes- 
tine V., widespread confusion proved that a pontiff should 
have some idea of the wants and habits of the world. All 
the time of Celestine was passed in a little cell in tlie inter- 
ior of the palace, and the curials abused his authority to 
sanction acts of simony. Charles II., king of Naples, realiz- 
ing how much the House of Anjou might gain by manipu- 
lating so simple-minded a pontiff, prevailed on Celestine to 
promise at least a temporary transfer of the papal residence 
to Naples ; and he also obtained a release from his vow not 
to detain the Pope in his dominions. Thus did this holy, 
but injudicious pastor, subject the pontifical independence 
to the whims of a tricky sovereign. Very soon Celestine 
heard that it was whispered that the weal of Christendom 
demanded his abdication; and a poem by the celebrated 
Jacopone da Todi, warning him of the tremendous respon^ 
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sibilities of the tiara, completed his own conviction that he 
was unsuited to Iris position. But could a Pope abdicate? 
He consulted Cardinal Gaetani, one of the most learned 
men of his court ; and that prelate, backed by many other 
cardinals, having pronounced in the affirmative, a full 
Consistory listened, on December 13, 1294, to the Act of 
abdication, and then the venerable ex-pontiff resumed his 
monastic habit. On the first day of the ensuing Conclave, 
the unanimous choice of the electors was Benedict Gaetani, 
avIjo assumed the name of Boniface VIII. 

Born at Anagni, Gaetani received his first education from 
the Franciscans, and, in time, he acquired the reputation of 
a consummate jurist. Martin IV. raised him to the cardin- 
alate. When he donned the tiara, Boniface VIII. was in 
his seventy-eighth year ; but he had the energy of youth. 
At that moment, Philip the Fair of France and Edward I. of 
England were entering upon that struggle which was, iu a 
few years, to end in nearly the ruin of France. The contest 
between Albert of Austria and Adolphus of Nassau divided 
Germany. Sicily, yet red with the blood of the famous 
Vespers (1282), and submissive to the house of Aragon, de- 
fied the censures of the Church. Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were at war ; Tuscany was a prey to the Whites and Blacks. 
The Eternal City was exhausted by the factious wars of the 
Orsini and the Colonna (1). In the East, the Christian 

(1) In the Rome of the Middle Age there are ever visible three distinct political elements : 
1, the republican, representee! by the people, with its "Roman Republic," its prefect of the 
city, its consuls, patricians, senate, and all the forms of the ancient constitution (See Cur- 
tius; Commentaries on the Roman Senate, Geneva, 1709). 2, the feudal element, repre- 
sented by the nobility, with their castles, fiefs, and all the customs of feudalism. 3, the 
ecclesiastical element, represented by the Pope-King. During the time of the first Carlo- 
vingian emperors, the Popes were dominant in Rome, but in the tenth century the feudal 
element nearly annihilated their authority, and a turbulent oligarchy governed the city, to 
the detriment of popular liberty. The Othos repressed the Roman nobilitv, and the third of 
the line even tried to make Rome his capital ; the emperor's effigy appeared on the Roman 
coins along with that of the Pontiff (Muratori; Italian Antiquities of the Middle Age, 
vol. II, diss. 27), and the emporer reserved the right of exercising criminal justice by means 
of the prefect, whom he invested with the sword, etc. All this in spite of the fact that at 
the emperor's coronation he swore thrice (at the Ponticello, at the Porta Collina, and at the 
steps of St. Peter's) to respect the liberties of the Romans. In the twelfth century the row- 
er of the Roman Senate greatly increased ; the S. P. Q. R. was resumed in all acts, and with 
the exception of criminal justice and foreign relations, the Senate was the government un- 
til the reign of Innocent III, who restored the Pontifical authority. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Pontiffs who were the most respected abroad frequently trembled in their own capital, 
but this was owing, not so much to the turbulence of the Romans, as to the antagonism of 
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colonies, established by the Crusaders, begged the Western 
powers to save them from destruction. But it is not our 
purpose to narrate the entire history of this Pontificate ; we 
shall confine ourselves to the events which have rendered 
famous the name of Boniface VIII., and which have been too 
often misrepresented. 

"When Boniface VIII. ascended the Papal throne, Philip IV. 
had occupied the throne of Prance for nine years. He had 
reduced the power of the chief vassals of the crown, and 
naturally entertained exaggerated ideas of his own impor- 
tance. His political morality was of slight calibre, and lie 
was the first French monarch who made it an art to be able 
in evil. The famous disagreement between Pope Boniface 
and King Philip may be traced to various causes. Shortly 
after his election, the Pontiff had erected the abbey of the 
canons-regular at Pamiers into a bishopric, and had given 
the new diocese to a person much disliked by the king. On 
Oct. 18, 1296, Boniface published the Bull Clericis Luicos, in 
which he ordered all ecclesiastics to pay, out of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues, no tax, etc., to laics, without the express 
permission of the Holy See. This Bull was directed more 
especially against Edward I. of England, who exercised 
against the clergy an oppression which Philip had not yet 
attempted ; but this monarch chose to be offended by it. 
In auother Bull, Ineffabilis, dated Oct. 25, 1296, the Pontiff 
explains his prohibition, and shows the old affection of the 
Bom an court for France : " If your kingdom — which God 
forbid ! — were in imminent danger, far from prohibiting the 
French clergy from according subsidies to you, the Holy 
See would sacrifice its crosses, its chalices, its sacred vessels, 
rather than expose to danger so noble, so dear a kingdom 
which has been so long so devoted to the Roman Church." 
Pope Boniface has been greatly blamed for his Bull Clericis 
Lcticos, but it merely gives the sense of Canon 44 of the 
Fourth Council of Lateran. 

In 1298, Philip received, with great honor, several mem- 

the Guelphs and Ghinellines. In Rome these factions were headed, respectively, by the 
Orsini and Colonna, two families whose origin is traced to the times of the old empire 
(Crescenzi; Crown of the Italian Nobility, Bologna, 1639. Mo.valdf.sco, in Muratori's 
Italian Writers, vol. XII.). 
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bers of the Colorma family, who affected to regard Boniface 
VIII. as an Anti-Pope, he having reduced them to subjec- 
tion. In the same year the Pontiff displeased the king by 
ordering a truce with England and Germany. The authors 
of the Art of Verifying Dates, not at all favorable to our 
Pontiff, say : " Boniface VIII. having been chosen as arbitra- 
tor by the kings of France and England, rendered judgment 
in full Consistory on June 28, 1298, and afterward expedit- 
ed it in the form of a Bull. This document, given in its 
entirety by Bymer, does honor to the impartiality of Boni- 
face, although most French writers speak ill of it. But 
these authors are fully refuted by the text of the Bull, and 
by the docility with which the two kings obeyed the sen- 
tence." The decision of the Pontiff was carried to Paris by 
the English ambassador to the Holy See. This choice 
wounded the national pride of Philip. Again, the Pontiff 
had restored the status quo ante bellum, and Philip wished 
to retain the advantages of his victories in Flanders ; con- 
sequently, he did not object when the count d'Artois 
snatched the document from the hands of the bishop and 
cast it into the fire. As for himself, he protested that he 
would not observe one of its articles ; nevertheless, he af- 
terward submitted. 

In 1301 the Pontiff sent as legate to France the bishop of 
Pamiers, whom Philip detested, Bernard de Saisset, with 
instructions to urge the monarch to an expedition to the 
Holy Land ; to prohibit the. use of clerical subsidies for 
any other purpose than the redemption of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and to protest against many violations of ec- 
clesiastical immunities on the part of Philip. Boniface 
might have chosen a more acceptable agent than de Saisset ; 
but when certain authors assert that this " insolence " and a 
threat to depose Philip caused the bishop's expulsion 
from the French court, they draw on their own imagination, 
and not on any one of the authorities of the time. Philip 
believed that he had many reasons for detesting de Saisset. 
The quarrels of that prelate with the count de Foix con- 
cerning the independence of his episcopal city ; his descent 
from the counts of Toulouse, and his supposed desire to 
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revive the kingdom of Languedoc : these sufficed to prompt 
Philip to seek a pretext fo disembarrassing himself of the 
legate. The count de Foix and others swore that Saisset 
had often declared that Philip came from bastards, and 
was a phantom ; that the same Saisset had charged the 
king with adulterating the coinage of the realm. The pre- 
late had even, according to his foes, fomented the war with 
England, and had incited the counts de Foix and de Cora- 
mi uges to revolt. On Oct 24, the accused was tried ; the 
chancellor, Peter Flotte, acting as prosecutor. The legate 
returned a general denial, but a verdict of guilty was ren- 
dered, and he was consigned to the custody of the arch- 
bishop of Narbonne. To justify his proceedings, Philip 
sent Flotte to Borne, and in full Consistory the chancellor 
defended his master with such audacity that the Pontiff re 
minded him of the spiritual sword. Flotte retorted : " Very 
well, your Holiness ; but your sword is one of mere words, 
while my master's deals death ; " an impudence which Philip 
would scarcely have authorized. Pope Boniface now sent 
into France another legate, James des Normands, who was 
charged to demand the liberty of Saisset, and to bring the 
king to reason in all other matters. The new legate took 
with him four Bulls, in the first of which the Pope suspen \- 
ed all the privileges accorded to the king. In the second, 
commencing Ausculta Jili, the Pontiff concludes : " We have 
often tried to lead the king back to his duty, but in vain. 
Therefore, we now order the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
chapters, and doctors in theology, to appear before us in 
November of next year, that we may provide, with their 
counsel, for reform in the kingdom, and for the re-establish- 
ment of good order." The two other Bulls were invitations 
to the clergy of France to attend the conference ordered 
above. The Bull Ausculta fill was retained by Flotte, and, 
as the great Gallican de Marca admits, he forged a Brief 
Which was calculated to further irritate Philip, and to put 
the Pontiff into a false position. This Brief, although evi- 
dently false, is found in all the old histories of this dispute, 
and is even inserted in the Glossary of Canou Law. It says: 
" Boniface, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to Philip, 
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king of France : Fear God and keep His commandments, 
We wish you to know that you are subject to us in both 
temporals and spirituals ; that the granting of benefices and 
prebends belongs to you in no way ; that you are bound to 
reserve their revenues for those who succeed to them ; and 
that, if you have conferred any benefices, we pronounce such 
collations and all their consequent acts to be null and void. 
We regard as heretics all who believe otherwise." The 
proofs that this Brief is a forgery are as follows : I. Pope 
Boniface accuses Peter Flotte, by name, of the crime. 
II. The legate, des Normands, denies that he ever used 
such language to Philip, either in writiug, or by speech. III. 
The affectation of brevity, the imperious tone, of the docu- 
ment are entirely foreign both to the style of the Koman 
Curia, and to the courtesy ever manifested in the corres- 
pondence of Boniface VIII. IV. The entire Sacred College 
protested officially against it. However, King Philip chose 
to call the document authentic, and so far demeaned himself 
as to parody it in the following letter to the Pontiff : " Philip, 
by the grace of God, king of the French, to Boniface, styling 
himself Sovereign Pontiff, little or no greeting : We wish 
your great Fatuity to know that we are subject to no one in 
temporals. The giving of vacant benefices and prebends, 
and the right to receive their revenues, is our royal prerog- 
ative. The provisions we have made, and shall make, are 
valid, both as to the past and as to the future, and we shall 
uphold their possessors against all persons. We regard as 
insensate all who believe otherwise." Unfortunately for 
the memory of this great monarch, while the little Brief is 
certainly false, there is full evidence, that the royal reply is 
authentic. When James des Normands finally read the 
true Bull Ausculta fill, it was interpreted in the sense of the 
forged Brief, and on Feb. 11, 1302, in the presence of all the 
nobility then in the capital, the count d'Artois gave it to the 
flames, and news of the act was proclaimed by public crier 
through the public streets. The cause of Bernard de Sais- 
se^i was now secondary, and, together with the legate des 
Normands, he was ordered to quit France. 

To complete the iniquitous work, a counsellor of the 
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king, William of Nogaret, prompted by the Colomia refu- 
gees, presented to Philip the following accusations against 
Pope Boniface. I. He was not Pope. II. He was an open 
heretic. III. He was the worst simoniac the world had 
ever seen. 1Y. His other enormities were innumerable. 
Hence, Philip was entreated to assemble the estates of the 
kingdom to punish the monster. On April 10, 1302, the 
estates met in Notre Dame, under the presidency of the 
king, but Peter Flotte, now keeper of the seal, addressed 
them in the royal name. He accused Pope Boniface of pre- 
tending that France was a fief of the Holy See, and adduced 
as proof the Brief he had forged. He then asked the prel- 
ates, barons, and other lords, whether they held their fiefs 
from the Pope or from the king ; and he insisted on an im- 
mediate answer, for he wished to know who were traitors to 
his Majesty. The temporal lords submitted at once ; after 
some hesitation the spiritual ones followed. As for the 
Council convoked by Boniface, a royal prohibition prevented 
most of the prelates from attending it, but to the honor of 
the French clergy be it remembered that four archbishops, 
thirty-five bishops, and six abbots, obeyed the Pontifical 
summons, and their revenues went iuto the royal exchec- 
quer. The Pope and the Sacred College protested against 
the calumnies of the chancellor, and on November 1, 1302, 
Boniface opened his Synod, but we know little of its trans- 
actions. The Pontiff published his famous Constitution 
Unam Sanctam, in which some writers have found that he 
claimed to dispose, at his own pleasure, of all the kingdoms 
of the earth. But Fenelon explained the Pontiff's assertions 
in the sense of the simple " directive " power. The strong- 
est expressions of the Unam Sanctam are taken from Hugh 
of St. Victor and St. Bernard, and Bossuet explains their 
meaning in the " directive " sense. Pope Boniface speaks 
of submission to the Pontiff as to the source or organ of 
Christian principle ; he does not claim obedience in the 
purely temporal order. In the very Synod in which the 
Unam Sanctam was issued, the Pope said : " It is forty 
years since we were initiated in the science of law, and we 
know that there are two powers ordained by God. How 
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then can any one believe that such foolishness entered into 
our rnind (as to assert that the French king holds his 
temporalities from the Pope) ? We protest, therefore, that 
we have no intention to usurp, in any way, the jurisdiction 
of the king ; but the king cannot deny, any more than any 
other Christian, that he is subject to us, by reason of sin." 
That he might not neglect any means of bringing Philip 
to a sense of his duty, the Pontiff sent to him the cardinal 
Lemoine, much esteemed by the monarch, with the follow- 
ing eleven articles of agreement, the acceptance of which 
would have guaranteed a durable peace. I. The royal pro- 
hibition to the clergy to visit the Eternal City should be 
revoked. II. The Papal permission for the royal collation 
of a benefice was to be regarded as necessary. III. The 
right of the Pope to send legates where he might please, 
was to be acknowledged. IV. Only the Pontiff can legis- 
late concerning the administration of ecclesiastical property. 
Y. No prince can seize such goods of the clergy, as they do 
not hold from him in fief. VI. The crime of the king of 
France, in allowing a Papal Bull to be burnt in his pres- 
ence, if not proved to be without foundation in truth, was to 
be punished by the loss of all the privileges accorded to the 
king by the Apostolic See. VII. During the vacancy of 
dioceses, etc., the king should put an end to the abuses 
sanctioned as rights of regalia. VIII. The spiritual sword 
was to be restored to the bishops, all privileges to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. IX. The king should make restitu- 
tion for his adulteration of the coin of the realm, and for all 
unjust exactions by his officers. X. An explanation was to 
be given for the discourteous reception of the legate, des 
Normands. XL This article concerned the independence 
of the church of Lyons. The cardinal Lemoine presented 
these articles to Philip in March, 1303, and received instant- 
ly a categorical answer to each one. As to the first, only the 
circumstances of the time had induced the monarch to for- 
bid the bishops' visits to the Holy See. As to the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh articles, which concerned bene- 
fices, the king would remedy all abuses. Concerning the 
third, he would never refuse to recognize a Papal legate, 
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unless he had good reason to 'suspect him. As for the sixth, 
the burning of the Bull was owing to the invocation, in a 
contest between the Chapter and some officers of Laon, of a 
Bull the nullity of which was proved, and that Bull was 
burnt with the consent of the bishop of Laon. The eighth 
he would not notice. He replied to the ninth and tenth 
that the example of his predecessors had led him to adul- 
terate his coinage, as a means of aiding his treasury, and 
that some of his subjects' losses had been repaired ; in fu- 
ture, he would avoid adulteration. As to the eleventh arti- 
cle, the independence of the church of Lyons would form a 
subject for future negotiation. No wonder if these replies 
were regarded by the Pontiff as " vague, equivocal, obscure, 
and evasive," and if he stamped the answer to the sixth 
article as an absolute falsehood. 

Following the advice of Nogaret, King Philip soon re- 
solved to proceed to the last extremities in his difference 
with Pope Boniface. On June 13, 1303, the estates met in 
the Louvre, and in the presence of Philip, William Plasian, 
lord of Yezenobre, accused the Supreme Pontiff of unbelief 
in the immortality of the soul, in a future life, and in the 
Real Presence. He also declared that Boniface favored 
idolatry ; that he consulted a familiar demon ; that he prac- 
tised sodomy ; that he was a simoniac ; and that he forced 
priests to reveal the secrets of the confessional. Plasian 
then protested that in proffering these charges, he was actu- 
ated by no malice against the accused ; and he swore that 
he would prove all his allegations in a General Council 
which he conjured King Philip to promote. Then Philip 
arose, and having declared his agreement with the conduct 
of Plasian, he requested the prelates to join him in procur- 
ing a General Council ; then, as it was certain that Boniface 
would oppose such a measure, Philip appealed to the future 
Council against anything that the said Boniface might do 
or say. The Continuator of Nange and John Yillani record 
that the abbot of Citeaux alone dared to protest against 
these enormities. Alexandre, in his article on the manner 
in which " the king and the French church defended their 
rights. and liberties against the attacks of Boniface VIII.,' 
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contends that the protest of the Cistercian abbot is uncer- 
tain ; for he pronounces it contradicted by the Acts of the 
assembly as cited in the famous Proofs of the Dispute, etc. 
But while it is true that the name of the abbot of Citeaux 
is read among the signatures, they who compelled the votes 1 , 
were capable of forgery, and hence we may credit the as- 
sertion of the Continuator and of Villain, and believe that 
there was one brave soul that clay among the higher clergy 
of France. When the estates separated, Philip sent Plasian 
and two others, with ample powers, into all the provinces 
to obtain the approbation of the above proceedings from all 
the towns, churches, and communities. Over seven hun- 
dred adhesions were put into his hands, but many Italian 
monks, then residingin the kingdon, refused their signatures, 
as did also the abbots of Cluny, Citeaux, and Premontre, 
and these were all thrust into prison. When the news of 
these outrages reached Eome, the Pontiff, deeming it wiser 
to be out of the power of the Ghibellines, then dominant in 
his capital, proceeded to Anagni. There he protested his 
innocence of the crimes imputed to him by Philip, and ex- 
pedited five Bulls, all under date of August 18, 1303. The 
first excommunicated all who prevented the publication of 
Papal documents, be the dignity of such parties the high- 
est. The second suspended the archbishop of Nicosia for 
having favored the disobedience of Philip. The third de- 
prived all the doctors of the University of Paris, who had 
counselled the king, of the right to confer degrees, until 
bis Majesty obeyed the orders of the Holy See. The fourth 
took from every French ecclesiastical corporation the right 
of election, reserving all nominations to the Pontiff. The 
fifth concerned the royal criminal alone. It commences : 
Nuper ad aadientiam, and in it the Pope recapitulates the 
proceedings at the Louvre on June 13, and repels the accusa- 
tions, especially of heresy, made against himself. Then he 
reproaches Philip with his reception of the rebel, Stephen 
Colonua, and with his violence toward the Papal legates. 
He points out the absurdity of a General Council without 
the concurrence of the Pontiff. He does not excommunicate 
the king, but he warns him to beware lest he may draw this 
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punishment on himself. This last fact shows that the Con- 
stitution Per processus nostras-, in which the excommunica- 
tion is pronounced, was written only by way of provi- 
sion. 

The Bull Xuper ad audientlam arrived at Paris too late to 
obviate the final catastrophe. William de Nogaret had al- 
ready proceeded to Italy. There he met Jacopo (called 
Sciarra, " dispute," owing to his irritability) Colonna, 
whom Philip, says Ferretti of Yicenza, a great authority 
among the foes of Boniface, had begged to help in the work 
entrusted to his minister. Sciarra was at the head of three 
hundred horse and some foot-soldiers, and he was soon joined 
by two hundred cavalry, a remnant of the ariny that Charles 
of Yalois had commanded in Sicily, and by a number of 
friends of Ceccano (whom Boniface held in prison), of Maf- 
feo d'Anagni, and of Rinaldo di Suppino, the Ghibelline 
governor of Ferrentino. Meanwhile, Pope Boniface, far 
from suspecting that the grandson of St. Louis could con- 
spire against the life or liberty of a Roman Pontiff, was en- 
gaged on his Bull Super Petri solio, which was destined to 
give the final blow to the haughty monarch. On the morn- 
ing of September 7, word was brought to the Papal palace that 
the streets of Auagni were filled with soldiers under the 
royal standard of France, and very soon the Pontiff heard 
shouts of "Death to Boniface!" and of "Live the King 
of France ! " Nogaret and Colonna, aided by the treachery 
of the Ghibelline magistrates of the city, were undisputed 
masters of Anagni. The palace was soon attacked, and af- 
ter a short and brave resistance by the Marquis Gaetani and 
a few retainers, an entrance was forced. At this moment 
there were with the Pope only two cardinals, the bishops of 
Ostia and of Sabina, but the grand sonl of Boniface would 
have sustained him in greater desolation. Crying to the 
attendants : " Open my doors, for I desire to die a martyr 
for the Church of God," he hastily donned the Pontifical 
insignia, and when the noble ruffians burst into the apart- 
ment, they beheld the venerable successor of Peter 
seated upon his throne, with his face toward the altar, the 
tiara on his head, one hand holding a cross, and the other 
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grasping the symbolic keys (1). For a moment Sciarra and 
Nogaret were abashed, but soon the former gave vent to a 
torrent of insults (2), some writers asserting that he even 
struck the pontiff, while others make no mention of such an 
outrage. At any rate, Nogaret uttered this insulting re- 
mark : " Caitiff that thou art, note the goodness of my 
master, the king of France, who from a distance protects 
thee, by my means, from thy enemies " (3). ' The dignity of 
Pope Boniface remained unruffled, and he persevered in 
silence until the Frenchman threatened to put him in chains 
and to take him to Lyons, there to be deposed by a future 
Council. " Here is my head," cried the Pontiff; " for the 
liberty of the Church, I, a Catholic, legitimate Pope, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ, am willing to be condemned and de- 
posed by Patarini ; I desire a martyrdom for the faith of 
Christ, and for His Church." This allusion to the grand- 
father of Nogaret, who had been burnt as a Patarine, si- 
lenced the ruffian, and he put an end to the scene by ordering 
the imprisonment of his victim (4). For three days Boni- 
face was kept in close confinement, and subjected to many 
outrages and privations. His palace was sacked, the relics 
of saints were dispersed, the archives plundered, and the 
bishop of Strigonium was put to death (5). Finally, the 
people of Anagni attacked the bands of Nogaret and Sciar- 
ra, beat them out of the city, and freed the Pontiff. The 
manner in which Boniface resented his injuries does not 
justify the generally received opinion that he was violent 
and implacable. He dismissed all his prisoners, excepting 
the robbers of the treasury, and he pardoned Rinaldo di 

(1) John Villani, h. VIII., c. 63; St. Antonine, v. III., tit. XX., c. 8; Pipinus, Chroni- 
cle, b. IV, c 41 ; Walsingham, Hist, of England; Ferretti of Vicenza, b. III., p. 1002 — 
Chron. Parma, y. 1303 Pistolese Histories, in Muratori, v. XI. ; Rcbeo, Process. 

(2) Villani ; St. Antonine; Ferretti, all loc. cit. 

(3) Walsingham, loc. cit. 

(4) Violently opposed though he was to Boniface VIII., this terrible scene caused Dante 
to allow the Catholic to banish the Ghibelline, and to write : 

" Entering Alagna, lo the fleur de lis, 

And in his vicar, Christ a captive led ! 

I see Him mocked a second time — again 

The vinegar and gall produced 1 see; 

And Christ Himself 'twixt living robbers slain." 

—Purgatory, cto. XX., Wright's Translation. 

(5) Rcbeo, loc. cit. 
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Suppino, and the cardinals, Napoleon Orsini and Richard 
of Siena, implicated in the late outrage (1). He immedi- 
ately proceeded to Borne, but was soon seized by an ardent 
fever, and seeing his last hour approach, he received the 
last Sacramants, and rendered his heroic soul to God on 
Oct. 11, 1303. 

It has been the fortune of Pope Boniface VIII. to have made 
many enemies, and to have found very few apologists, even 
among Catholic writers. Most Protestant authors have 
ranked him among the " wicked " Popes. Very many 
Catholic authors would have acted, the}' think, in a very 
different way if they had occupied the Papal throne in cir- 
cumstances like those that surrounded this Pontiff. Ray- 
nald tells us that " upon this same Boniface, who had caused 
kings, bishops, the clergy, religious, and the people to 
quake with fear, there suddenly came, one day, grief, fear, 
and trembling ; in order that, by this example, the higher 
prelates might learn that they ought not tyrannize over the 
clergy and the people, but rather to care for their subjects, 
and to desire their love more than their fear." Cantu, 
to our great surprise, regards this judgment of Baynald as 
" Christian impartiality," and accepts the account of our 
Pontiffs death as given by his enemies : " Crushed, and 
out of his mind, he expired like a madman " (2). When au- 
thors so devoted to the Holy See utter such opinions with re- 
gard to Boniface VIII., we need not be surprised that Sis- 
mondi, the Magdebourg Centuriators, Mosheim, and the 
rank and file of Protestant polemics, can see no good in him ; 
that while Popes Gregory VII. and Innocent III. have found 
a Voigt and a Hurter to proclaim their virtues and to defend 
their policies, and while a Banke finds much to admire in 
man}' other Pontiffs, Boniface is nearly universally regarded 
as, at best, an unscrupulous intriguer. But he has found 
some apologists, and among them the first place is due to the 
learned Benedictine of Montecassino, Dom Louis Tosti 
whose History of Boniface VIII. would have been still more 
valuable, if the author had possessed the Acls published by 
Dupuy, and had not been obliged to rely upon simple ex- 

(1) Walsi.vguam ; RcBEO,tbi. (3) Univ. Hist., b. XIII., c. C. 
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tracts from them. The concise and judicious Palma has de- 
viated, while treating of this Pontificate, from his usual 
brevity, and has given a very satisfactory apology. The 
abbe Christophe, in his History of the Papacy during the 
Fourteenth Century (1853), has done much to clear the 
character of Boniface, and Cardinal "Wiseman published, 
in 1844, a critical and exhaustive essay in his defense, which 
cannot be too highly praised. 

The first accusation made against Pope Boniface VIII. 
coincides with his assumption of the tiara. He is charged 
with having used artifice to procure the abdication of Cel- 
estine V. Mosheim says that " several cardinals, and espec- 
ially Benedict Gaetani, advised Celestine to abdicate the 
Papacy. . . .and they had the pleasure of seeing their advice 
followed with the utmost docility " (1). Sismondi tells us 
that " among the cardinals was Benedict Gaetani, who took 
care to excite their discontent, and to exaggerate in their 
minds the danger that threatened Christendom. In address 
and dissimulation this man had no equal ; he knew how, at 
the same time, to flatter the cardinals who regarded him as 
the defender of their prerogative, and to rule the mind of 
Celestine, who acted only in accordance with his counsels, 
and who, perhaps, would not have fallen into so many er- 
rors, had not the treacherous adviser schemed to render 
him both odious and ridiculous. . . .Thenhe induced Celestine 
to resign a position for which he was not fitted. Some de- 
clare that he planned a speaking-trumpet to convey, as it 
were, an order from heaven, to this intent ; but without re- 
curring to this trick, he could influence in many ways the 
simple-minded man whose conscience he alarmed " (2). Fer- 
retti of Vicenza is the some upon whom Sismondi relies to 
make us accept the tale of the speaking-trumpet, but even 
this bitter foe of Boniface introduces his story with a/erunt 
— "they say." And it is strange that Sismondi should 
accept the authority of Ferretti's ferwit, when he quietly 
ignores that partisan's assertion that Gaetani had himself 
made the nominator of the new Pontiff, and declares that 

(1) Eccl. Hist., vol. II. 

(2) History of the Italian Republics of the Middle Age, vol. IV., eh. 24. 
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he was the unanimous choice of the cardinals. Bnt did 
the cardinal Gaetani use aii} T illegitimate means to procure; 
the abdication of Pope St. Celestine Y. ? Was he justified 
in using all legitimate means for that end? As to the first 
question, the most reliable authorities of the fourteenth 
century ascribe no. more influence in the premises to Gae- 
tani than they credit to any other cardinal ; ill fact, he rather 
appears to have acted as the mouthpiece of the Sacred 
College. Ptolemy of Lucca ( d. 1328 ), bishop of Torcelli, 
who was no friend to Boniface, says that Pope Celestine 
" was urged to resign by some of the cardinals, as his rule 
had caused confusion and danger to the Roman Church 
.... certain cardinals persistently declared that the evils of 
his administration would ensure the loss of his soul " (1). 
Cardinal Stephanesius, who was a warm friend of Celestine, 
and who composed the prayers and respousories for his 
office, tells us that "in spite of the opinion of some, and es- 
pecially of his olden fellow-religious, he appeared willing to 
abdicate when he found that to do so was in his power; aud 
in December, on the festival of the virgin St. Lucy, he relin- 
quished the honors and the weight of the Pontificate" (2). 
Stephanesius also says that when the burden of his respon- 
sibility seemed to be beyond his capacity, he consulted " a 
friend " ; that this friend (who may have been, as Sismondi 
insists, Gaetani) tried to dissuade him, while admitting that 
the renunciation could be effected ; that Celestine replied : 
" I feel the sufficiency of my reasons " ; that having con- 
sulted with another with the same result, he made up his 
mind. The celebrated Aegidius Colonna, general of theAu- 
gustinians, and finally archbishop of Bourges, who was de- 
voted to St. Celestine, and too much so to Philip the Pair, 
says : " Many persons yet living can testify that the lord 
Pope Boniface VIII., then a cardinal, urged the lord Celes- 
tine not to abdicate, insisting that the Sacred College could 
act in the name of his Holiness. This was heard by many " 
(3). In the archives of the Vatican is preserved a manu- 
script Life of St. Celestine V. which is noticed by Rubeo, 

(1) Eccl. Hint., in Muratori. Italian Writers, vol. XI., b. XXIV.. c 22. 

(2) Poem entitled The Abdication of Celestine, in the Introduction. 

(3) Rcsi gnativn of the Pope, c. 23. 
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aud which Cardinal Wiseman, in his researches concerning 
our Pontiff, transcribed. The author must have been an 
intimate of Celestine, and he confirms all that we have ad- 
duced from Ptolemy of Lucca, Stephanesius, and Aegidius 
Colonna. Having narrated how Celestine passed his time 
in his little cell, he proceeds : " He began to reflect on his- 
burden, and to think of ridding himself of it, if he could do 
so without danger to his soul. He opened his mind to the 
lord cardinal Benedict, a man of great prudence and exper- 
ience, who rejoiced greatly on hearing him, and told him 
that he could abdicate without scruple, adducing iustances 
of such action on the part of other Pontiffs. Celestine then 
became so inteut on his design, that no one could dissuade 
him." Having spoken of a procession, got up by the Auge- 
vine faction, which weut to the Pope to beg him not to resign, 
the anonymous biographer continues : " The Pope would 
yield to no requests, tears, or clamors, although he kept in 
retirement for eight days, and all thought he had changed 
his mind. But after eight days, he summoned the aforesaid 
lord Benedict, and bade him prepare the act of abdication." 
To the above testimonies against Sismondi's assertion that 
Gaetani suggested Celestine's resignation, we may add those 
of Villani, Amalric Augarius — a bitter foe of Boniface VIII. 
aud of Petrarch. Villani says that " Benedict Gaetani of 
Anagni, having heard that Celestine wished to abdicate, 
waited upon him, etc." (1). Amalric ascribes the resignation 
to the fact that " Celestine himself found himself incapable 
of administration " (2). Petrarch, after blaming Dante for 
attributing Celestiue's action to cowardice, says : " I have 
heard persons who witnessed it, and they told how he fled 
with such joy, bearing in his eyes and on his brow such marks 
of spiritual gladness, when he retired from the Consistory, 
now restored to himself and free, that he seemed as though 
he had withdrawn, not merely his shoulders from a mild 
yoke, but his neck from the fatal axe " (3). 

But even though we were to grant that the cardinal Gae- 
tani procured, and even first suggested, the abdication of 

(1) Florentine Histories, b. VIII., c. 5. 

(2) Lives of the Rom. Pont, in Muratori, Ital. Writers, v. III., pt. 2. 

(3) Solitary Life, b. II., sec. 3, c- 18. 
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Pope St. Celestine V., is lie to be blamed for such action ? 
That this Pontiff was utterl}' unlit to occupy the Papal 
chair, is fully shown by the authors of his time. James, 
the contemporary archbishop of Genoa, tells us that he 
" conferred dignities, prelacies, offices, and benefices, in 
defiance of the customs of the Curia. . . .He did many other 
things contrary to the statutes and example of his prede- 
cessors, and although this was all without malice aud in 
all simplicity, yet it caused great evils in the Church. 
Therefore, when he realized his inexperience and deficien-. 
cies, he followed wise advice, etc." (1). Steplianesius says 
that Celestine forced the Benedictines of ^loutecassino 
to adopt the dress of his own " Celestines " ; that he allowed 
the king of Naples to nominate to the Sacred College ; and 
that, out of twelve cardinalitial hats given in one day, 
seven were for Frenchmen, creatures of the Angevine inter- 
est, and not one was for a Roman subject. The Blilanese 
Annals say: "He did many things which greatly scandalized 
the Church, and realizing his insufficiency he. . . .abdicated 
the Pontificate" (2). Ptolemy of Lucca, while praising the 
piet} T of Celestine, tells us that "he was often deceived by 
his officers with regard to favors granted, of which he could 

have known nothing hence the same privileges were 

found to have been granted to two, or three, or more per- 
sons, even on (originally) blank, but sealed parchments " (3). 
But even Sismondi admits that " very soon Celestine gave 
the most striking proof that he was absolutely incapable of 
governing the Church." Would not Gaetani, therefore, have 
been justified in procuring his resignation? 

We now approach the subject of St. Celestine's confine- 
ment by order of Pope Boniface. Even Sismondi grants 
that many, especially if of the Angevine interest feigned to 
regard this Pontiff's abdication as invalid. He would have 
been a pliant instrument in the hands of unscrupulous par- 
ties, and a schism might very easily have been promoted ; 
that there was imminent danger of such a catastrophe, was 
afterward proved by the conduct of the Colonna family. 

(1) Jannensian Chron. t in Muratori, loc. cit., vol. IX. 

(2) Ibi. vol. XVI. (3) Ubi sup. 
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Dante shows us that this distrust must have been widespread 
when he dares to make St. Peter style Boniface a usurper ; 
and George Stella, an enemy of Boniface, plainly says that 
this Pontiff confined his predecessor because of a fear of 
schism (1). But if it be said that St. Celestine was harshly 
treated, and that his death was occasioned by wounds 
caused by the ferocity of his jailers, the foes of Pope Boni- 
face draw upon their own perverted imaginations. Ptolemy 
of Lucca informs us that "Boniface sent couriers after Cel- 
estine, and he was put in custody, to avoid danger to the 
Eoman Church ; for some persons doubted whether he 
could abdicate, and hence there was danger of a schism. 
Therefore he was kept in confinement, but respectfully, and 
he died in the Castle of Fumone." John Villani says that 
Boniface " caused Celestine to be held in courteous impris- 
onment, so that he might not, while living, be brought for- 
ward to contest his (Boniface's) election ; for many Chris- 
tians regarded Celestine as the true and lawful Pope, since 
they thought that such a dignity could not be resigned." 
The cardinal Stephanesius declares that Celestine came to 
Anagni willingly, and that Boniface received him kindly 
and tendered every comfort to him, but he preferred to lead 
a penitential life. Sismondi ignores these testimonies, jus- 
tifying his own account of Celestiue's imprisonment with 
the assertion that it " is taken from a Life of Celestine V. by 
Peter d'Ailly, his contemporary." As Celestine died in 
1296, and the cardinal d'Ailly was not born until 1350, this 
Life cannot properly be called the work of a contemporary 
of Celestine, and is not the result of d'Ailly 's own personal 
knowledge, as are the remarks of the authors whom we 
have quoted. The death of Celestine is ascribed by nearly 
all his contemporaries to a fever, aud the fact that d'Ailly, 
whose Gallican zeal allowed him to forego no opportunity 
of blaming Boniface, says nothing of any wounds on Celes- 
tine's person, is sufficient to stamp the story as a falsehood. 
The adversaries of Boniface VIII. place much stress on 
his treatment of the Colonna family, and, as the struggle 
with this powerful faction was the direct cause of the catas« 

(1) Annals, Muratobi, loc. cit., vol. XVII. 
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trophe of our Pontiff's life, it would interest the reader if 
we were to sketch its origin and progress. But our limits 
warn us to rather refer the student to the cited paper of 
Cardinal Wiseman, where he will also find a refutation of the 
charges of cruelty and perfidy made, in this connection, by 
Sismondi. But one event of this struggle claims a brief ob- 
servation. We are told that Boniface took Palestrina by 
treachery. The Pontiff, says Sismondi, having found it im- 
possible to reduce the place, sent for the celebrated general, 
Count Guide di Montefeltro, who had become a Franciscan, 
friar, to obtain his advice. "He ordered the count, by his 
vow of obedience, to find out how the city might be taken, 
promising him full absolution for anything he might do or 
counsel agaiust his conscience. Guido obeyed, examined 
the fortifications, and finding that force could not reduce 
them, returned to Bonifice, and requested more express 
absolution for any crime he had committed, or might com- 
mit, in giving advice in the matter. This absolution having 
been accorded, he said : 'I see but one way, and that is to 
promise much and perform little,' and then he returned to 
the convent." Having pondered on this perfidious advice, 
Boniface is said to have promised pardon to the Colonna if 
they would surrender in three days. They did so, but, con- 
tinues Sismondi, they had been warned that Boniface intend- 
ed to execute them, and hence they fled to foreign lands. 
None of these assertions are supported by sound testimony; 
some of them are contradicted by contemporary evidence. 
Three authorities are adduced, namely, Dante (1), Ferretti, 
and Pepino, all virulent enemies of Boniface. We would at 
once remark, with Christophe, that, if we can suppose the 
Pontiff to have been capable of following such perfidious 
advice as is attributed to Guido, we must also believe him 
to have been able to conceive it. It was not necessary to 
draw an old soldier from his cloister in order to hit upon 
such' a plan. But of what authority is Dante in this mat- 
ter? Because Raphael and other great painters have re- 
venged themselves for real or fancied injuries, by placing 

(1) Hell; cto. XXVII. The poet makes Guido attribute his damnation to his perfidious 
counsel to Boniface. Both Ferretti and Pepino derived the story from this source. 
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their cardinalitial or prelatical foes in ridiculous or painful 
positions, do we regard these pictures as sources of histori- 
cal truth, when we wish to learn anything concerning these 
prelates ? Dante, smarting from injuries received during the 
intestine wars of the Whites and Blacks, found a terribly ef- 
fective wa}* of revenging himself by casting perennial oblo- 
quy upon his enemies, in a poem which, he must have felt, 
was destined to be immortal. All were inexorably thrust 
into hell, and made to acknowledge the justice of their pun- 
ishment, and thus to excuse the faction of the poet. That 
the tale of Guido's perfidy is but another instance of Ghibel- 
line injustice, can easily be proved. This celebrated man, 
once a powerful enemy of the Church, was reconciled in 
1286 (1). Boniface VIII. allowed him to join the Francis- 
cans (2) ; and, according to the old biographer of the saints 
of Umbria (3), he " took the habit in 1296. He lived in con- 
stant prayer, humility, and example ; and, on Sept. 23, 1298, 
while residing in the convent at Assisi, he passed holily to 
the Lord." Now Palestrina was surrendered in this very 
month ; these two facts can scarcely be reconciled, in the sup- 
position that Guido was at the siege shortly before the sur- 
render. Again, the Annals of Cesena, Bicobald of Ferrara, 
and the Bolognese Chronicles, are silent as to the supposed 
trip from the convent, and the temporary assumption of the 
military life by Guido ; is it likely that the chroniclers 
would not have noticed so important and unusual an event? 
Finally, Ferretti and Pepino, the only contemporary histor- 
ians who relate the story, differ as to a very important fact. 
The former makes Guido come to Palestrina ; the latter 
says that he refused to come on account of his age and his 
vows. The assertion that Palestrina was surrendered un- 
der promises which were not fulfilled, is easily refuted. The 
Colonna certainly charged Boniface with this perfidy, but 
how comes it that they cast themselves at his feet and sued 
for mercy, if, as they afterward contended, he had promised 
to be content with having his banner on their walls, while 
the town itself would remain under their rule ? We are 

(1) Malespini; Florentine History, ch., CCXXV1I1.. In IIuratori, Inc. cit., vol. VIII. 

(2) Wadding, Annals, vol. V. (3) Cited by Tosti, loc. cit., vol. II. p. 273. 
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told that they fled for their lives, rather than appear before 
the Pope ; but the cardinal Gaetani, a nephew of Boniface, 
rebuked this falsehood in the Fifteenth General Council, 
and appealed to the evidence of the prince of Tarento, there 
present, aud who had witnessed the humiliation of the Co- 
lon na family at Rieti, for the truth of his statement that 
the}' had "personally appeared before the aforesaid Su- 
preme Pontiff. . . and confessed that the}' deserved punish- 
ment, and not favor. One of the same lords Colonna used 
the Gospel words: 'I have sinned, father, before heaven 
and thee ; and am not worthy to be called thy son.' The 
testimony of Gaetani is corroborated by Pepino, Yillani, the 
Chronicle of Orvieto, and Paolino di Piero. 

We must now notice the account of the death of Pope 
Boniface, as transmitted to us by Ferretti of Vicenza, and 
which has generally been accepted by modern historians. 
Sismondi greedily swallowed so sensational a morsel, al- 
though, as Wiseman observes, he had, at the foot of the page 
he was quoting, the critical Muratori's point-blank declara- 
tion that the whole story is a downright lie. According to 
Ferretti, our Pontiff, in his last illness, became furious with 
impotent rage, turned his faithful servant out of the room, 
drew the bolt, gnawed a big stick to pieces (Sismondi omits 
the baculo minutatim trito, and that the stick was satis pro- 
cerum), called upon the devil (also omitted by Sismondi), 
dashed his head against the wall, and with his gray hairs 
soaked in blood, strangled himself with the bed-clothes. 
Paolino di Piero was not content with Ferretti's assertion 
that Boniface gnawed his staff to bits ; he increased the in- 
terest of the picture by making the raging Pontiff lacerate 
his own hands. Now this melodramatic scene, so entranc- 
ing to Sismomdi and others of that ilk, loses all its hor- 
rifying features on critical inspection. It does not accord 
with the character of Pope Boniface, " great-souled and un- 
terrified," as St. Antonine styled him, although it agrees 
with the prophecy attributed to St. Celestine V., that " he 
entered like a wolf, he will reign like a lion, and he will die 
like a dog." Platina, who cloaks the delinquencies of no 
Pope, and who accuses Boniface of ambition and avarice, 
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alludes to no such scene. Ciaconio believed in it, but he 
merely relied on Villani. Spondanus also credits the tale, 
but it is refreshing to find that Alexandre, determined part- 
isan though he is of Philip the Fair, agrees with Vittor- 
elli (1) in rejecting it as absurd. Those who were present 
at the death scene are more reliable witnesses than the 
malevolent Ferretti, and in the Process or posthumous trial 
of Boniface, it was proved that, when his death was immi- 
nent, " he made profession of all the articles of faith, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Roman Pontiffs, in the pres- 
ence of eight cardinals. Concerning this fact there exist 
letters of our brother, the cardinal Gentili. ... "He pro- 
fessed, in the presence of many cardinals and other honor- 
able persons, that he had ever held the Catholic faith, and 
wished to die in it." Cardinal Stephanesius, who was in 
the chamber of death, says that the Pontiff departed placid- 
ly (2). But it pleased Providence to give a visible and tan- 
gible proof that the story of Ferretti and Paolino di Piero 
was a calumny, and of this evidence Sismondi, well-read as 
he was, could not have been ignorant. In the year 1605, 
three hundred years after our Pontiff's death, it became nec- 
essary to demolish the chapel in the Vatican, in which the 
body of Boniface was entombed. The sarcophagus was 
opened, and the body was found nearly entirely incorrupt, 
with an expression of extreme placidity. After a careful 
examination by medical men, a miuute verbal process, de- 
scribing the condition of the corpse, was drawn up by a no- 
tary, and it may be read in Rubeo. No trace of wounds 
could be found on the head ; the skin was entire. The 
hands which have been represented as gnawed and torn by 
the despairing Pontiff, were found so beautiful " as to ex- 
cite the admiration of all the beholders." As nature does 
not cicatrize wounds after death, this discoveiy completely 
refutes the lie which we have been discussing. 

Much has been said about the arrogance of Boniface VIII. 
Sismondi adduces a passage of Stella (3), though he gives 
the tale on the authority of a greater name, Muratori, where 

(1) Lives of the Roman Pontiffs; Rom. 1676. 

(2) Canonization of Cclcstine V., in Muratori, toe. cit. vol. III. 

13) Genoese Annals of Oeorae Stella, in Mcratori, loc. cit., vol. XVII. 
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we are told that Porchetto Spinola, archbishop of Genoa, 
having presented himself before the officiating Pontiff on 
Ash-Wednesday, was received with a shower of ashes in the 
eves, and was further astounded by the unrubrical adjuration, 
•' Remember, man, that thou art a Ghibelline, and with thy 
ftdlow-Gbibellincs thou shalt return to dust." Perhaps the 
reader will be surprised to learn that instead of sanctioning 
this tale, as Sismondi would have us believe that he does, 
Muratori declares that "it smacks of the fabulous— fubulam 
sapit." Great must have been the arrogance of Boniface, 
thinks a modern publicist of some note (1), since, in his coro- 
nation procession, the king of Naples and the titular king of 
Hungary walked at his stirrups (2). It is strange that the 
men who carp Boniface and laud the humility of Celestine, 
find no fault with the latter for using the very ceremony so 
displeasing to them in the former. They also purposely for- 
get that the sovereigns of Naples and Hungary were feud- 
ataries of the Holy See. Hallam says that our Pontiff ap- 
peared at the Jubilee clad in imperial robes, and wearing a 
diadem, and although this writer admits that he "has not 
observed any good authority referred to for the fact," neA*er- 
theless he is inclined to credit it, he says, because "it is in 
the character of Boniface." The cardinal Stephanesius, 
who knew Boniface well, held a different idea of his charac- 
ter. He says that "it has been so frequently repeated that 
Boniface was arrogant, haughty, violent, vindictive, and un- 
just, that I dread shocking the reader, when I declare that 
he was. on the contrary, good, pacific, and forgetful of injur 
ies; and, nevertheless, this is the truth. In all the difficul- 
ties that he encountered, he counselled peace; he never pun- 
ished, without having offered pardon, and he never refused 
this when it was asked " (3). 

With reference to the " lamentable difference," as it is the 
fashion foi French polemics to style the struggle between Bon- 
iface VIII. and Philip the Fair, it may be proper to note the 
judgment formed by our great Protestant adversary, Sismon- 
di : *' It was then that, for the first time, the nation and the 

(1) Reks; Cuclnpcdin, London, 1819. 

(U') Stepiianesics ; loc. cit. Ray.vald ; year 1294. 

(S) Rayxald ; y. 1303-1342. 
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clergy aroused themselves for the defence of the ' liberties ' 
of the Gallican church. Greedy of servitude, they desig- 
nated as ' liberties ' the right to sacrifice their consciences 
to the caprices of their master, and to reject the protection 
which a foreign and independent head offered them against 
tyranny. In the name of these ' liberties ' of their church, 
they denied to the Pope the right to take cognizance of the 
arbitrary taxes which the king imposed on the clergy, of the 
arbitrary imprisonment of the bishop of Pamiers, of the ar- 
bitrary seizure of the ecclesiastical revenues of Bheims, 
Chartres, Laon, and Poitiers. They denied to the Pope the 
right to direct the conscience of the king, to remonstrate 
with him about the administration of the kingdom, and to 
punish him, by censures or excommunication, if he violated 
his oaths. . . . Doubtless, the court of Borne had manifested 
a usurping ambition, and kings had to be on their guard 
against its omnipotence, but it would have been very happy 
for the people, if despotic sovereigns had still acknowledged 
that there was, above them, a power derived from heaven, 
which could check them in the path of crime " (1). 

The action of Pope Clement V. and of the Fifteenth Gen- 
eral Council concerning the memory of Boniface VIII. will 
be described in our chapter on this Council. We will now 
state, in conclusion, that religion owes to this Pontiff, the 
consoling institution of the Jubilee ; ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence owes to him the Sixth Book of the Decretals ; and gen- 
eral science owes to him the foundation of the Sapienza or 
Roman University. He composed the Ave, virgo ghriosa, 
and the prayer, Deus, qui pro redemptione mundi ; and he left 
two fine orations on the Canonization of Louis IX. He is gen- 
erally regarded as the author of the famous Bull In coena 
Domini, although it was unknown in his time, and contains 
many additions of a posterior date. This constitution is 
the work of a far-seeing and all-embracing genius, and most 
of its articles are devoted to the prosperity of states and the 
well-being of peoples. Thus, in its fifth article, excommun- 
ication is pronounced on those " who impose new taxes, or 
increase those already in force, unless in the cases estab- 

(1) Loc. cL., vcl. IV. c. 24. 
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lished by law." The Bull In ctena Domini was once pub- 
lished every year, but the sensitiveness of certain govern- 
ments caused its abolition by Popes Clement XIY. and Pius 
VI. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE ALLEGED BARGAIN OF POPE CLEMENT V. WITH 
PHILIP THE FAIR. 

The cominonry received account of the election of Clement 
V. is based solely upon the narrative of John Villain (1). 
This author tells us that, after the death of Benedict XL, on 
July 27, 1304, the Sacred College found itself divided into 
two nearly equal factious, — one headed by Matthew Rosso 
Orsiui and Francis Gaetani, the latter a nephew of the late 
Pontiff; and the other led by Napoleon Orsiui dal Monte 
and Nicholas da Prato. After nine months of useless con- 
clave, the cardinals da Prato and Gaetani agreed, says the 
Florentine historian, that the Gaetani party should select 
three capable Transalpine candidates (2), and from these the 
other factious should, iu forty days, choose one on whom 
all could unite. In accordance with this compact, the 
choice of the Gaetani cardinals was Bertrand de Got, arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, who, although a friend of the defunct 
Pontiff, " and no friend of the French king, because of in- 
juries which his family had received duriug the Gascon war, 
at the hands of Charles de Valois," brother of Philip, was 
known, nevertheless, as "one }'earning for honors and power ; 
and being a Gascon, as therefore by nature a covetous man," 
and one likely to come to terms with the monarch. The 
agreement of the two contending parties, continues Villani, 
was reduced to writing; and, without the knowledge of the 
Gaetani faction, the da Prato cardinals sent the document, 
iu eleven days, to Paris, " warning the French king, in their 
letters, that if he wished to recover his standing in Holy 
Church, and to rehabilitate his friends the Colonnas, he 

(1) Florentine Hl«tory, b. 8, c. 80 ; Venice, 1562. 

(2) An Italian cardinal would have been unacceptable to Philip the Fair. 
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should be reconciled to his enemy, Raymond (read 'Bertrand'J 
de Got, seeking him and offering him great advantages. . . . 
The king dispatched amicable letters to the archbishop 
asking for an interview ; and in six days, attended by a 
small and trusty retinue, he held a parley with the said 
archbishop in a forest near the Abbey of St. Jean d'Angely. 
Having heard Mass together, and having sworn fidelity on 
the altar, the king addressed fair words to the archbishop, 
"trying to reconcile him to my lord of Valois." Then, ac- 
cording to Villani, Philip said to the prelate : " You perceive, 
archbishop, that I can make you Pope if I so desire. Now, 
I promise that this honor shall be yours if you pledge your- 
self to grant me six certain favors." Stupefied with joy, says 
our chronicler, Bertrand threw himself at the royal feet, cry- 
ing, " My lord, now that I realize that you love me more 
than any other does, and that you propose to render me 
good for evil, you have only to command, and I shall obey." 
The monarch then raised the archbishop, kissed him, and 
said: "These are the six favors I request: Firstly, that 
you reconcile me entirely with the Church, and pardon me 
for the evil committed in the capture of Pope Boniface. 
Secondly, that you restore me and my followers to commun- 
ion. Thirdly, that you allow me to take, for ni}' Flemish 
war, all the tithes in my kingdom during the next five years. 
Fourthly, that you promise to annul the memory of Pope 
Boniface. Fifthly, that you confer the honor of the car- 
dinalate on my lord James and my lord Peter Colon n;i, 
and restore them to their pristine state ; also that you raise 
certain other friends of mine to the purple. The sixth favor 
I shall communicate to you on some other occasion ; it is. at 
present, a secret, and is very important" (1). Bertrand agreed 
to grant these requests, even swearing, adds Villani, on the 
Body of the Lord to keep his word. The parties then sep- 
arated ; and Philip immediately wrote to Cardinal da Prato 
that their Eminences might proceed with the election of 
the archbishop of Bordeaux, said prelate being his " per- 

(1) They who accept the narrative of Villani wander in conjectures as to the nature of 
this sixth favor. The Florentine himself (b. 8. c. 101) and Masson (Life of Philip the Fail ) 
hold that Philip wished Clement to give the Empire to Charles de Valois ; others bolieve that 
the Empire was to be restored to the French permanently. 
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fectly confidential friend." The Florentine historian then 
notes that this message of the king reached Perugia in 
thirty-five days (from the time of Gaetani's letter to Philip), 
and that Bertraud de Got was, therefore, elected to the pon- 
tifical throne. 

The above narrative of Villani, certainly very coherent 
and calm, was repeated by all the olden historians. St. An- 
ton hie, Geuebrard, Baluze, Pagi, the authors of Christian 
Gaul, those of The Art of Verifying Dates, Fleury, and even 
the great Muiatori, receive it without any express question- 
ing (1). No wonder, then, that such writers as Giannoue, 
Duchesne, Sismondi, and Hallam greedily accept it, and 
adorn it with their own amplifications. But the prince of 
modern historians, Cantu, exposes its weakness when he asks 
whether Villani was a third party to the absurd colloquy. 
"The people si nippy reduced to fact the ideas generated by 
the sequel " (2). The judicious Mansi also rejects the 
stoiy (3). The Abbe Christophe gives many good reasous 
for preferring the very different narrative of Ferretti of Vi- 
cenza (-l). And now, we would ask, of what authority is Vil- 
lani ? His diction is certainly Tuscan in its purity, and he 
is an ingenuous chrouicler when he is unfettered by pre- 
judice; but his writings are not always to be received as 
Gospel truth. Muratori, than whom no better judge in 
matters like this can be desired, says that Villani "gives us 
not a few fables when he describes remote occurrences " (5); 
and that in regard to the time of Frederick II. and the fol- 
lowing period " he is not always to be believed " (6). And 
we know that Villani was very bitter toward all the Avis- 
nonese Pontiffs, and that he was ever ready to suspect each 
one of them of culpable condescension toward the French 
monarchs. Therefore, when he is uncorroborated by even one 
contemporary or quasi-contemporary authority, we should 
not rely implicitly upon his assertions ; especially when, as 
in the present case, they present intrinsic marks of inaccur- 

(1) Raynald seems to have some miserivinRs as to its truth : for h^ says : " If these things 
»re true, what else than trouble for Christendom was to be expected ? " 

(2) Universal HMnry. b. XIII., c. 0. (3) Notes to the Annalsot Raynald. 

(4) HWwii nf the Papacy in the Fifteenth Century. Paris, 18,13. 

(5) Preface to his edition of Villaui. (0) Writers on Italian Affairs. Vol. XIII., pt. 3 
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acy, and perhaps of falsehood. His story of the forest in- 
terview is not even hinted at by any one of the many contem- 
porary biographers of Pope Clement V., such as Ptolemy of 
Lucca, John of St. Victor, Bernard of Guido, Amalric of Ros- 
sillon, or the anonymous Venetian. Similar silence is dis- 
played by Ferretti of Vicenza, who finished his Chronicle in 
1330, and who narrates in detail the acts of the Conclave of 
Perugia ; by Pepin of Bologna, who wrote down to 1314, and 
was a severe critic of the Popes : by the Chronicle of Parma ; 
by Dino Compagni, Trithemius, Matthew of Westminster, 
and the Continuator of Nangy. 

Certainly this argument is purely negative ; but it ac- 
quires force when we consider the intrinsic evidences of un- 
reliability presented by Villani's tale. For instance, if we 
are willing to believe that the Guelph cardinals quietly 
granted forty days of delay to their opponents without sus- 
pecting any snare, which we find it difficult to do, we can 
not believe that even the Ghibelline cardinals would have 
descended to such infamy as is implied in the alleged com- 
pact with Philip the Fair. The documents concerning these 
personages which have come down to us show that they 
wished, indeed, to elect a Pontiff who would be friendly to 
Philip, but not that they were capable of laying the tiara 
in the dirt. Consider, for example, Cardinal Nicholas da 
Prato, to whom Villani assigns all the wire-pulling in the 
intrigue. From all accounts, this learned Dominican was 
an honorable man. Raised by the severe and uncompromis- 
ing Boniface VIII. to the See of Spoleto, made Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia by the discriminating Benedict XL, he had 
successfully filled the office of peacemaker in Tuscany and 
the Romagna when faction fury was at its height. Alber- 
tino Mussato, a writer much lauded by Muratori, calls Da 
Prato "a man of great learning and wisdom." Dino Com- 
pagni styles him a man " of humble parentage ; but grac- 
ious, wise, and of profound science." Even Villani says 
that he was " verv learned in the Scriptures, subtle, wise, 
foreseeing, and very practical." It is difficult to believe 
that such a man, who, both before and after the oretended 
bargain, was always devoted to the true interests of U^ 
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Church, would, for no advantage whatever, place the tiara at 
the disposal of so ambitions a sovereign as Philip the Fair. 
"What had he to gain by such infamy? He had attained, 
as bishop of Ostia, and, therefore, dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, the highest dignity in the gift of the Pontiff'. What 
could he obtain from Philip? History does not record that 
he received anything ; but Yillani does record that Nicholas 
da Prato strenuously opposed Philip's two dearest wishes — 
the condemnation of Pope Boniface VIII., and the election 
of Charles de Valois to the throne of the Holy Horn an Em- 
pire (1). 

Another intrinsic proof of the unreliability of Villani in 
this matter is found in his assertion that Bertrand de Got 
had been a foe of Philip, and that the reason of enmity was 
to be found in the injuries suffered by the Got family at the 
hands of Charles de Valois during the Gascon war. Not 
only do the records of the time recount none of these injuries, 
but they show that in this struggle a brother of Bertrand 
combated on the royal side, and received as a reward from 
Philip the counties of Lomagne and Auvillars. Again, that 
there had been no dissension between Philip and Bertrand 
before the pretended interview, is evident from the fact that, 
during the five years of the tenure of the See of Bordeaux 
by the latter, he was covered with honors by the king, and 
obtained an increase of the privileges of his bishopric, as is 
manifested by the patents collected by Rabanis in the 
archives of the Gironde. And all these concessions bear 
dates between March, 1300, and April, 1304. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the cardinals who met at Perugia 
in July, 1301, regarded Philip and Bertrand as friends, and 
that they would not have felt any need to urge the monarch 
to be reconciled with the archbishop. 

Again, we must remember that it is only in the pages of 
Villani that Bertrand de Got appears as "a grasping 
Gascon," ready to swear on the Body of Christ that he will 
reduce God's Church to slavery. Everywhere else he stands 

(1) Villani tells bow the cardinal freed Clement from the importunities of Philip concern- 
ing the condemnation of Boniface VIII., by advising him to submit the affair to a general 
council ; and how he settled the imperial aspirations of Charles by having the Pope ask the 
electors to. elect immediately Henry of Luxembourg. 
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conspicuous as a virtuous prelate as well as a man of spirit ; 
and we are not obliged to recur to any such theory as that 
of Villani to account for his elevation to the Chair of Peter. 
His virtue was well known to the Eoman court, especially 
his prudence, as evinced during his negotiations with the sov- 
ereigns of France and England, to each of whom he was 
a subject (1). It was not strange, therefore, when the elect- 
ors deemed it wise to select a Transalpine' prelate for the 
papacy, that they should think of Bertrand. While Pontiff, 
Clement V. was certainly over-condescending to King Philip 
the Fair, but he was never sacrilegiously vile, as Villani de- 
picts him in the woods of St. Jean d'Angely ; nay, this same 
historian describes him as resisting those desires of the king 
which he is said to have wickedly promised to gratify. 
And since we are speaking of these wishes of Philip, it is 
well to note that from their very enumeration by Villani 
arises a reason for suspecting the worth of his narrative. 
Take, for instance, the first two requests. Their object had 
already been attained. In April, 1304, Pope Benedict XI., 
the successor of Boniface VIII., had absolved Philip, his 
followers, and all France, from every censure (2), excepting 
only the sacrilegious Nogaret, the prime author of the crime 
of Anagni (3), and the wretched Sciarra Colonna. It is ab- 
surd, therefore, to suppose that Bertrand and Philip incurred 
the guilt of simony in order to obtain things already legiti- 
mately granted (4).- Another error in the recital of Villani 
must also be noted as militating seriously against its his- 
torical value. He asserts that the election of Clement V. was 
effected by "compromise," as it is technically termed, and 
by the unanimous consent of the electors to the vote of Car- 
dinal da Prato. Now, the solemn decree of that election, 
preserved in the Vatican, and first published by Raynald, 
informs us that the choice was made by secret ballot ; that 
of the fifteen voters, all mentioned by name, ten voted for 
Bertrand ; that then the other five joined the majority 
by " accession " ; and that finally the result was proclaimed, 

(1) Edward I., of England, was also Lord of Guienne ; and Bordeaux was its capital. 

(2) Martene : Collection of Old Monuments, Vol. I., col. 1411. 

(3) Nogaret was not pardoned, even by Clement V., until 1311. 

<4) Strange to say, Villaui admits this reconciliation in his 66th chapter- 
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not by Cardinal da Prato, but- by the rival loader, Cardinal 
Francis Gaetani. 

Strong as are the reasons already adduced for the rejection 
of the tale of Villain, they become almost trivial when com- 
pared with an argument presented by M. Rabanis in an ap- 
posite work on this subject (1). Had the documents which 
this investigator unearthed been earlier known, many pains- 
taking and zealous polemics would have been spared much 
chagrin. While Rabanis was delving in the archives of the 
Gironde in search of documents which might elucidate the 
history of the English domination in Guienne, he came, 
upon a record which threw light upon another subject of 
equal interest to him — namely, the Pontificate of Clement 
Y. Bundled among a lot of parchments referring to the 
rights and possessions of the See of Bordeaux, was a 
Register of all the movements and acts of Archbishop 
Bertrand de Got during a pastoral visit through his entire 
province, made from May 17, 1304, the day of his departure 
from Bordeaux, to June 20, 1305, the day when he received, 
in the Priory of Lusignan, the announcement of his elevation 
to the papal throne. In those da}'s such, registers were ac- 
curately drawn up and jealously preserved ; for the suffragans 
and parish priests had rights to guard, as well as duties to 
perform toward the metropolitan visitor and his retinue ; and 
these registers were safeguards against extortions. The doc- 
ument discovered by Rabanis is a French translation, made 
in the sixteenth century, of the original Act kuown to 
Duchesne, who, writing his Life of Clement V.. in 1G53, 
styles it "an ancient Register stiJl preserved in Bordeaux," 
and cites it as an authentic account of a pastoral visit by 
Bertrand de Got. The authors of Christum Gaul, writing 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, were also ac- 
quainted with this Register, and they quote it in their article 
on Bertrand. On examination of this document, Rabanis 
found that he possessed proof that the pretended interview, 
so particularly described by Yillani, could not have taken 
place. Nor did he neglect to compare his discovered infor- 
mation with the Acts which referred to the movements ot King 

(1) Clement V. and rhilip the Fair. A Letter to M. Ch. Daremhcrg on the Interview 
between- Bertrand de Got and Philip the Fair at St. Jean d'Angcly. Paris, 1S3S. 
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Philip at the time of Bertrand's pastoral visit. The results 
was a confirmation of the proofs obtained from the records of 
that journey (1). 

Following the argumentation of M. Kabanis, we must fir?t 
discover the precise date of the alleged colloquy between the 
two distinguished plotters. We find no trouble in this task, 
thanks to the excessive minuteness with which Yillani en- 
deavors to gain credit for his fable. He tells us that it took 
thirty-five days for the transmission of the message of 
Cardinal da Prato from Perugia to Paris, and for the arrival 
of the royal reply ; and that then their Eminences im- 
mediately proceeded to the election. Now, it is certain that 
the election took place on June 5, 1305 ; therefore, thirty-five 
days back, the date of the courier's departure from Perugia 
for Paris, was the 1st or 2d of May. If we consider Yillani's 
dates, and the nature of the business, eleven days (Yillani's 
time) were consumed in the courier's trip to Paris ; six days 
(Yillani's time) then passed before Philip reached St. Jean 
d'Angely. One or two days ought to be added for prepara- 
tions, accidents, etc. Therefore, it must have been the 18th 
or 20th of May when Bertrand and Philip met ; and this date 
will appear the more probable one, if we reflect that the king 
had to return to Paris and then dispatch his reply in time for 
it to reach Perugia by the 5th of June. Where now were the 
two conspirators, we will not say on these precise days (the 
18th to the 20th), but even about that time ? As to the where- 
abouts of Bertrand, we are informed by the diary of the 
pastoral visit (2). After he had visited the dioceses of Ageu 
and Perigueux, Bertrand found himself, in the middle of 
December, 1304, in that of Poitiers. He passed the begin- 
ning of 1305 in Maine, the Sevres, and Yendee. On April 18 
he celebrated Easter at Lueon ; then, going along the coast 
from parish to parish, he was at Beauvoir-sur-Mer on May 
the 10th ; he visited the Priory of Fontaines on the 12th, and 
the abbey of Frontenaux on the 13th ; he then remained four 



(1) Rabanis first published his thesis in a memoir in 184G ; but, at the request of M. Darem- 
berg, he amplified the original, and produced the book before us. 

(2) The ecclesiastical province of Bordeaux then contained, besides Bordeaux, the diocese) 
vt Agea, Perigueux, Poitiers, Angouleme, and Saintes. 
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days at the Priory of Chaise-le-Yieomte ; on the 18th he was 
at the Priory of Les Essarts ; on the 19th he went to Mon- 
champ ; the '20th found liiin at Segornay-le-Puybeliard, and 
the 21st at Chasteauniur ; the 22d was spent atTreze-Yents, 
and the 23d at the Abbe}' of Mauleoii ; he then visited 
Mallievre, and on the 27th he celebrated the Feast of the 
Ascension at Bressuire. "We learn, therefore, from this 
Register, that from the 18th of Ma}' to the 20th Bertram! was 
in the priories of Essarts, Monchamp aud Segornay, the 
nearest of which was twenty leagues from St. Jean d'Angely. 
In those days he could not have travelled such a distance 
and also kept his appointments, as we see he did. The ruads 
of France were then no roads whatever ; nor had they been 
such, any more than those of the rest of Europe outside of 
Italy, since the days of Charlemagne (1). And through the 
entire months of April and May, according to these Acts, 
Bertrand was not near the designated forest. 

But where was Philip at this time ? The public acts of 
his reign furnish irrefragable evidence as to his residences, 
and as to the time he had passed in each (2). During the whole 
of May he was never nearer to St. Jean d'Angely than Poissy, 
which was at a distance of one hundred aud twenty leagues. 
In the latter part of April he was at Plessis, near Senlis, at 
Villers-Cotterets, near Soissons ; and at Paris, which he left 
en the 3d of May. From the 3d to the 18th he was at Ger- 
migny in Brie, at Becoiseau, and Chatres-sous-Montlhery. 
On the 19th he was at Poissy, and on the 2oth at Cachant, 
near Paris. On the 1st of June he was again at Poissy. A 
partisan of the Yillani theory may urge here that precisely 
during these six days — between the 19th, when the records 
place him at Poissy, and the 25th, when he was at Cachant 

(1) Even in the time of Francis I., 1515-47, there were only three carriages in Paris, one 
belonging to the Queen, one to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Rene de Laval. The first 
public conveyance is heard of in 1587, and it ran from Paris to Orleans. Travelling was 
performed altogether on horseback or in litters. Italy, of course, had fine roads; but in 
Prance the weak successors of Charlemagne had neglected the roads which that monarch 
had made out of the ancient Roman routes. In vain had Philip Augustus tried to introduce 
something like the old system. Iu England the first turnpike is found in the reign of 
Charles II. From all this we perceive the absurdity of supposing that Bertrand de (lot 
travelled twenty-flve leagues in a very few hours, as, according to Villain's story compared 
with the Register, he must have done in order to be supposed by his retainers to be duriug 
this time, enjoying the rest of the just in his ostensible lodgings. 

'2) ' Memoirs of the French Academy of Inscriptions,' 1 Old Series, Vol. XX., cap. I. 
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— Philip might have spurred to St. Jean d'Angely, held the 
famous parley, and returned. Bnt we must recollect that on 
the 20th Bertrand was at Segornay; on the 21st at Chasteau 
mur ; on the 22d at Treze-Vents ; on the 23d at Maulecn 
(certainly we may pause here; for Philip had to be back in 
Cachant on the 25th) ; and the nearest of these places was 
too far from the alleged rendezvous to permit of Bertrand's 
being there, unless we believe that some kind' fairy substitut- 
ed another man in his place, giving to that substitute the 
name and appearance of Bertrand, fitting him for the making 
of pastoral visits and the administration of Confirmation, etc. 
But, granting for the moment that Bertrand could have 
reached the forest at the supposed time, how could Philip have 
made what was really a cross-country ride of two hundred 
and forty leagues in less than six days? That would have 
been his task if he left Poissy on the 19th, held the alleged 
interview, and was at Cachant on the 25th. 

But enough has been adduced to show that Villani's tale 
of the interview in the woods of St. Jean d'Angely is a fable ; 
that the presumed intrigue of the cardinal-electors has no 
foundation ; and that no compact existed between King Philip 
the Fair and Bertrand de Got. What, then, is the truth con- 
cerning the election of Pope Clement V. ? We know of no 
olden author who vies with John Villani in portraying the 
hidden motives and actions of the great (modern times have 
given us aDucde Saint-Simon and a Voltaire). But, in default 
of such contemporary aid in investigating the conduct of the 
conclave of Perugia, we are content to rely upon Ferretti 
cf Yicenza, who at least agrees with all the monuments of 
the time that have reached us. According to Ferretti, Philip 
the Fair used every art, through the deposed cardinals, 
James and Peter Colonna, to secure the election of a Pontiff 
who would be favorable to his interests. Other monarchs 
also had their special views to forward ; while the Orsini 
cardinals, Napoleon and Matthew Rosso, coveted the tiara, 
— the former undoubtedly for himself, and the latter either 
for himself or for a nephew. But the Perugians soon tired 
of the delay, and forced the roof from the quarters of the 
conclave, trusting that exposure to the elements would 
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compel the wranglers to come to a decision. The same cit- 
izens also blockaded the building, and prevented the introduc- 
tion of any other sustenance than bread and water. Thus 
pressed, their Eminences, realizing that they could not unite 
upon an Italian, turned their eyes to the regions beyond tha 
Alps, and the friends of Philip proposed the name of Ber- 
trand de Got. This nomination pleased both Guelphs and 
Ghibellines ; the former, because the prelate had been ap- 
pointed by the heroic Boniface Till., and had nobly de- 
fended that Pontiff; the latter, because he was friendly to 
King Philip. Accordingly, Bertrand was elected. 

But why should Yillani fabricate such a falsehood, and 
how could he expect that it would be received as truth ? 
We do not believe that the Florentine historian told a de- 
liberate lie. He believed as most of the Italians of his day 
believed, and he regarded their apparently well-founded 
suspicions as incontrovertible facts. The bribing proclivi- 
ties of Philip the Fair were notorious, and the Italians be-, 
came prejudiced against Clement V., because of his great 
condescension to that monarch. Above all, they blamed 
that Pontiff for transferring the papal residence to France, 
— an error which entailed much misery on their countiy, 
and was destined, as they speedily foresaw, to prove a source 
of agony to all Christendom. There were many tales current 
among the Italians of that period accounting for this reduc- 
tion of their greatest glory to a " Babylonian captivity," and 
portraying Clement V., in uo complimentary guise. Thus 
Bernardino Corio says that Bertrand de Got was chosen as 
Pontiff simply because the cardinals thought that he was 
dead (1); and there were narrated many curious tales which 
showed that the indignation of the Italian clergy, as well as 
of the Italian laity, rendered them prone to credit almost 
airything which would derogate from the personal merits of 
Clement V. (2). But we are pleased by the course of several 

(1) In his History of Milan, Corio says that the cardinals had just heard of the death 
of Bertrand ; and that they thought that by electing a dead man they would gain time, and 
evade the starvation regimen to which the Peruglans were redwing them. 

(2) Dante, in his Hell, canto 19, places Clement V. therein, because of the crime of simony. 
Villani tells how a papal chap!ain,had a vision of a fiery palace prepared in hell for Clement ; 
and how, when the Pontiff was informed of the dream, " he was never again cheerful, and 
loon afterward died." 
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distinguished, though not Catholic, modern authors, in mani. 
festing a disposition to do justice to the memory of this Pon- 
tiff. Thus Littre says: "No credence can be accorded to the an- 
ecdote narrated by the chronicler John Villain to the effect that 
the king and the future Pope met in an abbey in the depths 
of the forest near St. Jean d'Angely, and there entered into 
a bargain of sacred things, sealing it with an oath on the 
Host " (1). Kenan admits that " the pretended interview of 
St. Jean d'Angely has been regarded as a fable for some 
time " (2). 



CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL. — SEQUEL OF THE CONTEST 
WITH PHILIP THE FAIR. 

The decree of convocation for this Council was issued by 
Pope Clement V. in 1307, and in it the Pontiff assigns the 
following as his reasons for summoning the bishops together. 
Firstly ; the cause of the Templars, who were accused of 
heresy, obscenity, and other crimes, was to be considered. 
Secondly ; action was to be taken in reference to the teach- 
ings of the famous Franciscan, Peter John Oliva (3), and in 
regard to the heresies of the Fraticelli, Dulcinists, Beguards, 
and Beguins, to whom we have already alluded. Thirdly; 
means were to be devised for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Fourthly ; ecclesiastical discipline needed reformation. 
The original intention of the Pontiff had been to assemble 
thr*. Council in 1309, but the meeting was postponed until 

(1) In the Revue des Deux Mondes for September 15, 1864. 

(2) lbi, March 1, 1880. 

(3) Oliva was born in 1247, at Serignan, in tho diocese of Beziers, and died in the odor of 
sanctity at Narbonne in 1297. He was flrmly opposed to the right of Franciscan convents to 
possess property, and the friars of Provence, who belonged to the faction of the " Spirituals," 
rallied around him and formed the Congregation of Narbonne. He venerated St. Francis as 
almost a superhuman personage, and pretended that the Pope could no more change the 
Franciscan rule than he could the Gospel. After his death, the general, John de Muro, pro- 
hibited the friars from reading his writings, but Pope Sixtus IV., himself a Franciscan, an- 
nulled this decree. Long before Oliva died, he had been charged with rashness, and in 1«78 
extracts were made from his hook on the Praises of the Holy Virain, to prove the charge, 
but Wadding says that the general, Jerome of Ascoli, obliged the compiler to burn his work. 
Oliva's opponents accused him of recognizing the whore of Babylon in the Roman Church, 
but his disciple, Uhertino of Casale, showed the falsity of the charge. He was a prolific 
author, but many of his works have perished. 
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Oct. 16th, 1311, when the first session was held in the cathe- 
dral of Yienne. According to the Continuator of Kange, 
there were present, besides the Latin patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch, one hundred and fourteen bishops ; Yillani 
and St. Antonine put the number at three hundred. In the 
first session, Pope Clement laid before the members the busi- 
ness to be transacted, and there followed many deliberations, 
especially in regard to the cause of the Templars. The sec- 
ond session was held on April 3d, 1312, in the presence of King 
Philip, who sat, says the Continuator of Nange, " at the 
right of the Supreme Pontiff, but on a lower chair." The 
Pope preached, and then, " with the approbation of the 
Sacred Council," he promulgated the sentence of abolition 
of the Order of the Temple. We shall treat of this subject 
at some length in the following chapter. The third and 
last session of the Council was celebrated on May 6th. 

In the Fifteenth Council, ihree doctrines of Oliva were 
condemned ; namely, the assertion that the side of Christ 
was pierced while He was yet living; the opinion that the 
rational soul is not the "form " of the body ; and the teach- 
ing that the " habit " of faith and of the virtues is not infused 
by baptism into infants. Against the first error the Council 
declared that " having emitted His spirit, Christ permitted 
His side to be pierced with a lance, that thence water and 
blood might flow, and thus be formed our holy mother the 
Church, the immaculate and virgin spouse of Christ, even as 
from the side of the first man, while he slept. Eve was formed 
as a wife unto him." Against the second error of Oliva, the 
Pontiff decreed that "with the approbation of the Sacred 
Council, we reprobate as erroneous and contrarv to Catholic 
Taith, the doctrine or position that rashly asserts that the 
substance of the rational or intellective soul is not, ])er se 
and essentially, the form of the human body ; defining, that 
if any one hereafter presumes to assert, or defend, or obstin- 
ately hold, that the rational or intellective soul is not, per se 
and essentially, the form of the human body, he is to be re- 
garded as a heretic." Against the third error of Oliva, the 
Pontiff, recognizing the existence of two theological opinions, 
one of which held that in baptism of infants guilt was ban- 
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ished, but grace not conferred, while the other taught that 
the virtues were infused " as a habit," though not for, that 
time, "as to use," receives the second opinion as more prob- 
able, declaring : " Considering the general efficacy of the 
death of Christ, which is applied by baptism to all the bap- 
tized, we, with the approbation of the Sacred Council, have 
deemed right to select as more probable, and as more con- 
sonant with the sayings of the saints and of modern doctors 
of theology, the second opinion, which holds that in baptism 
informing grace and the virtues are conferred both on infants 
and adults." In our own day the second of the above de- 
crees has been opposed to the partisans of Gunther as a 
teaching of the Church contrary to their peculiar opinion, 
and it was in regard to the proper interpretation of the de- 
cree, that the Guntherites disputed. Dr. Clemens says (1) 
that the proposition "the soul is the substantial form of the 
bod} - ," signifies that the soul is the principle which vivifies 
the human body and gives it its form, and that this expres- 
sion is familiar to all who know anything about the philos- 
ophical language of the olden time. The Guntherites thought 
that the proposition in question contradicts the necessary 
dualism of the soul and body ; and Dr. Baltzer contended 
that the expression "forma corporis" is to be taken in the 
sense that the soul, in its union with the body, is not the 
vivifying principle of the bod}% but its living form, i. e., with- 
out the soul the bod}' cannot be conceived as living. Pope 
Pius IX. in a letter to the archbishop of Cologne, in 1857, 
and in another to the bishop of Breslau, in 1860, censured the 
doctrine of the Guntherites, and especially that of Baltzer. 
Therefore their explanations are not to be received, when 
they tend to distinguish a living principle, proper to the 
body, and distinct from the soul — a vitalist dualism con- 
demned by Pius IX. The Pontiff, certainly, does not form- 
alty pronounce that, according to the General Council of 
Vienne, the soul alone is the substantial "for maris " of the 
human bod}', but he does say that it is the sole vital princi- 
ple, the sole principle constituting the living humanity, the 
sole vital form. 

<1) Ttie Speculative Theology of Gunther and Catholic Doctrine, Bonn, 185& 
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ten-nx of the disciplinary Constitutions of the Fifteenth 
Council are inserted in the collection of Clementines, 
although in the same collection are found many which were 
not issued in this council. The most interesting are those 
which regulate the ministrations of mendicant friars. In 
the Clementine Beligiosi, on Privileges and the. Excesses of the 
Privileged, excommunication, with reservation to the Holy 
See, is decreed against religions " Who presume, without 
special permission of the parish priest, to administer to the 
laity the Sacraments of the Eucharist or Extreme Unction, or 
to solemnize marriages." They are allowed, however, accord- 
ing to the ancient privileges granted by Rome, to administer 
the Sacraments to members of their own households, and to 
the sick in their own hospitals. In virtue of holy obedience, 
and under pain of damnation, they are commanded, " In 
their sermons, not to calumniate ecclesiastical prelates, or to 
entice laymen from their cwn churches, or to pronounce in- 
discreet indulgences. And they must not, when they are 
present at the making of wills, interfere with proper restitu- 
tion, or prevent testators from leaving legacies to the mother 
clmrches ; nor shall they endeavor to obtain legacies for 
their own brethren or convents, to the prejudice of others." 
At one moment it appeared that the regulars were about to 
lose all their privileges. The archbishop of Bourges insisted 
that the Templars would not have become so corrupt and 
impious, had they been subject to the bishops ; and the de- 
fenders of the exemptions of the regulars could scarcely reply 
to the argument. However, when both sides of the question 
had been discussed, the Council was content with interdict- 
ing to regulars the exercise of snch -functions as seemed to 
be the prerogatives of the secular clergy. One of the most 
noteworthy proceedings of the Council was its commaucl 
that the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist should be 
administered to those condemned to death, and this in spite 
of such lay judges as cruelly prohibited said administration — 
another instauce of the Church correcting the inhumane legis- 
lation of our ancestors. Those who believe that it was only 
in the sixteenth century that the Oriental languages began 
to be cultivated in Europe, should read the decree of this 
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Council concerning their study; it is ordered that in future, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldean shall be publicly taught 
wherever the Roman court may be established, as well as in 
the universities of Bologna, Paris, Salamanca, and Oxford ; 
in Paris, the professors are to be paid by the king of France, 
and elsewhere by the Pope and bishops. 

In this Council an end was made to the " lamentable dif- 
ference " between Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair. One 
would have imagined that all obstacles to peace were re- 
moved by the death of Pope Boniface, but Philip was im- 
placable, and avowed his determination to procure the con- 
demnation of his adversary's memory. By the Bull Quanto 
noSyfili, Pope Benedict XL, the immediate successor of Boni- 
face, absolved Philip from the censures pronounced by that 
Pontiff; by another, lit eo magis, he revoked the reservation 
to the Holy See of the cathedral and regular nominations in 
France ; by a third, Sanctcz matris Ecclesice, he absolved all 
the culpable ecclesiastics and nobles, excepting William de 
Nogaret ; and by a fourth, Dudum Bonifacius, he annulled the 
absolution of the French from their allegiance to Philip, and 
re-established everything as it had been before the difference, 
the case of Nogaret alone excepted. Even the Colonna fam- 
ily were received into favor, although Benedict would not re- 
store the cardinalitial dignity to James and Peter, and would 
not allow the rebuilding of Palestrina. But Philip soon found 
that Pope Benedict XI. could place a limit to his conces- 
sions. By a Bull dated at Perugia, June 7, 1304, the Pon- 
tiff declared that excommunication had fallen on all concern- 
ed in the horrible crime of Anagni, and he summoned all such 
to appear personally before himself. The name of Philip 
does not appear in this Bull, Flagitiosum scelus, but the 
world knew that the monarch had instigated the crime. 
After such a manifesto, there was no probability of a 
condemnation of Boniface by Benedict XI. But short- 
ly after the publication of this Bull, the Pontiff was 
seized by a fatal illness, and on July 7, he was dead. 
So prompt a death, and in such circumstances, did not 
appear natural, and men only differed as to the authors of 
the murder. Ferretti of Viceuza names Philip, and certain- 
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ly this prince gained by the demise of Benedict, and he was 
ful/y capable of plotting the assassination of any opponent, 
while he had followers willing to execute his desires. But 
Fevretti is alone, and his historical accuracy is not of the 
highest order. "With the advent of Clement V., a Frenchman 
and devoted to Philip, the success of the king's hopes appeared 
more probable. "We have seen already that Bertrand de 
Got was not such a creature of Philip the Fair as Yillani 
would have us believe; that the famous conference of St. 
Jean d'Angely never occurred. Nevertheless, Clement was 
very pliant in the bauds of Philip; he had transferred the 
Papal residence to France; very soon he abrogated the Bull 
Clericia laicos, the origin of the difference with Boniface VIII.; 
he revoked all the proceedings against the king; and although 
he would not annul the Bull Unam sanctcnn, which contained 
a doctrinal definition, yet he so interpreted it, that the dec- 
laration of Boniface seemed not hostile to the pretensions 
of Philip (1); he even restored James and Peter Colonna to 
the Sacred College, and he promoted, in one Consistory, 
twelve of Philip's creatures to the cardinalate. With such 
grounds for hope, the king pressed his claim, during a con- 
ference with the Pontiff at Poitiers in June, 1307, but 
Clement deferred a definite reply, trusting that time would 
mollify the resentment of the monarch. As a token of his 
friendship, he quashed the proceedings against the criminals 
of Anagni. But with the march of time, the desire for re- 
venge increased in Philip, and finally he demanded that Pope 
Boniface should be condemned as a heretic ; that his name 
should be expunged from the catalogue of Pontiffs ; and that 
his body should be exhumed, burnt, and the ashes thrown 
to the winds (2). At this insolent proceeding, the Papal court 
was horrified ; Ghibellines as well as Guelphs, Frenchmen 
as well as Italians, wondered where such insensate preten- 
sions would terminate (3). Thanks to the blunder of Clement 
V. — a blunder for which all Christendom was about to weep 

(1) "We do not understand this Bull," says Clement V., " as at all prejudicial to France, 
or as importing that this kingdom is more subject to the Roman Church than it was. We 
wish things to lie as they were before the publication of this decree." Proofs of Difference. 

(2) Villaxi, b. VIII.. c. 91.— Nich. Trivetts, Chronicle— Dixo Compag.m, Chronieles- 
Mi'ratori : Ital. Writers, vol. IX. 

<3) Villam, loc. cU.— St. Anto.ni.ve ; vol. III., tit. 21, c. 1. 
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— the Pope and his court were settled in the midst of Philip's 
dominions, and were exposed to a violence that knew no 
scruples. To grant the demands of the monarch was im- 
possible to honor, to justice, and to truth ; and if they were 
resisted ? Clement thought of flight, but the surveillance of 
Philip could not be evaded. At this juncture the cardinal 
Nicholas da Prato thus advised Pope Clement: "Holy- 
father, I discern a remedy for the present evil. It is to con- 
vince the king, if it is possible, that his demand covers a diffi- 
cult question — one concerning which the cardinals are divid- 
ed ; that such a question can be treated only in a General 
Council ; that, finally, an examination into the charges 
against Pope Boniface will be more solemn, and therefore 
the king's satisfaction will be more complete, if it is made in so 
grave an assembly. If he objects that the prejudices of the 
fathers will influence their judgment, say that you will not 
mention this affair in your Bull of convocation; that you will 
allege no other reasons for the Couucil than a reformation 
of morals and the general interests of the Church The 
need of the Council having been shown and acknowledged, 
you will fix Yienne inDauphiny as the place of meeting ; for, 
besides that its central position will make it convenient for 
all, its independence of the French kingdom will free you 
from any restraint on the part of the king." The expedient 
of the cardinal da Prato succeeded ; Philip could not well 
refuse to submit his cause to a General Council, for he had 
already requested one. But, strange as it may seem, the 
cause of Pope Boniface VIII. took up very little of the time 
of the Fifteenth Council ; so little trace of it do we observe 
in the Acts, that we are obliged to recur to contemporary 
writers to be sure that it was seriously discussed. Suffice 
it to note here that the memory of the great Pontiff was 
completely vindicated. The charges of illegitimate occu- 
pancy of the chair of Peter, and of heresy, were refuted by 
Gentile di Montefiore, a celebrated canonist, by John de 
Murro, by the cardinals Francis Gaetani, Peter of Spain, and 
above all, by the cardinal Richard of Siena, who thus partly 
expiated his treachery to Boniface VIII. at Anagni. The hid- 
eous calumnies of William Plasian were despised by the 
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fathers of the Council, and all declared that Boniface VIII. 
had been a legitimate and orthodox Pontiff (1). 

Before closing this chapter we must notice the shrewdness 
of the cardinal da Prato, as exhibited in defeating a plan of 
Philip the Fair, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
greatly injured the independence of Italy and of the Papacv. 
After the assassination of the emperor Albert (May, 1308) 
— itself the punishment of the murder of Adolphus of 
Nassau — King Philip put forward, among the candidates for 
the imperial sceptre, his brother, Charles of Yalois, and he 
caused him to be recommended by his partisans in the Sacred 
College. Everything seemed to favor his wishes ; the elec- 
tors could not agree ; Philip was well informed of every 
intrigue ; and it was evident that he intended to force the 
Pontiff to countenance the pretensions of Valois. When 
Clement learned all this, he realized the danger that the Pa- 
pacy and Italy would incur, if such a man as Philip attained 
such enormous power. He sought the advice of the cardinal 
da Prato, and that diplomat at once counselled him to hasten 
the election of an emperor, ere the plans of the French mon- 
arch could be matured; and he suggested for the post Henry 
of Luxembourg, an ardeut and religious prince and a valiant 
knight, of wliom, however, no one had dreamt in connection 
with the empire. Clement appreciated the wisdom of the 
counsel, and the cardinal undertook to effect it — a task of no 
small difficulty. Surrounding all his actions with impenetra- 
ble mystery, he sent a trusty envoy to the archbishops of 
Mentz and Treves ; these gained over two other electors, thus 
securing a majority of the electoral college, and on Nov. 27, 
1308, Henry of Luxembourg was chosen king of the .Romans. 
In speaking of this election, Sismondi falls into many errors. 
1. He puts to the account of " the secret favor " reserved by 

(1) We must here note that on April 23, 1311, Clement V., issued at Avignon, a Bull 
revoking all sentences not inserted in the text of the Decretals, so far as ttie said sentences 
prejudiced the rights, liberties, and honor of the kingdom of France : declaring that, in his 
conduct towards Boniface VIII. the zeal of Philip had been just, but mistaken ; and decree- 
ing that neither Philip nor his successors should ever be disturbed because of the " lament- 
able difference." He even ordered that the aforesaid sentences should be erased from the 
registers, and given to the flames. The Fifteenth Council approved of these concessions, 
and Simon Vigor, In his Proofs of the Difference, etc., cites a detailed memorandum of the 
Bulls which, by order of Clement V, were corrected or erased. 
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Philip wheu he is said (by Villaui) to have promised the tiara 
to Bertrand de Got, "the demand that the Pontiff should 
assist him in procuring the imperial crown for his brother." 
Now further on, Sismondi says that this favor, said to have 
been reserved at St. Jean d'Angely, was the establishment of 
the Eoman court in France, the destruction of the Templars, 
and (which Yillani puts in the fourth favor) the erasure of 
the name of Boniface VIII. from the Soman catalogue. 2. 
Sismondi says that " the election was published on Nov. 25 
or 27 ;" the decree (see Baluze, vol. II.,) gives the 27th as the 
date. 3. Sismondi says that " the Pope hastened to confirm 
the election on the feast of the Epiphany, in the following 
year." But the letter of Henry, announcing his election to 
Clement, is dated in June of the following year (see Baynald, 
y. 1309, no. 10) ; the embassy could not have arrived at Av- 
ignon before the end of the month ; the Acts show that the 
ambassadors were received in audience on the Calends of 
July, and that the Bull confirming Henry's election was 
dated 4 Cal. Aug. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TEMPLARS. * 

Some authors have held that the first institution of Mili- 
tary Orders, particularly that of St. George, is to be ascribed 
to the emperor Constantine; but it is generally conceded that 
the idea of chivalry was a fruit of the Crusades, arid that it 
originated at the close of the eleventh century (1). Like 

* This chapter appeared as an article in the A mcr. Cath. QHly Review, vol. xvi. 

(1) It has been debated whether chivalry, as we fancy it, ever really existed, or whether it is 
not merely a pretty dream, like the Golden Age. If you read the authors of those days, says 
Cantii, " you will And them all lamenting the bygone time, and deploring the decay of chiv- 
alry We may well believe that the chivalry of the romances, that is, an era of valor, 

of loyalty, of spontaneous order, of happiness, of disinterested sacrifice, of chaste love, no 
more existed than did the idyllic blessedness of the Arcadian shepherds ; but that books have 
modified it, and substituted an ideal era for the true one. Nevertheless, there was consider^ 
able reality in chivalry, and its members formed an efficient organization, with initiatory 
forms, rights and prerogatives Its principal theatre was the south of France, whence 
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most of the institution? of the Middle Age, the idea of Mili- 
tary Orders came from the Church; it was her inculcation 
of religions devotion upon the soldier, even in the exercise 
of his profession, that gave birth to these organizations. As 
far back as the year 1022, in the time of the Fatimite caliphs, 
some Neapolitan merchants bad established a hospital for 
pilgrims, under the patronage of St. John the Baptist, near the 
Holy Sepulchre. They assigned it to the care of certain re- 
ligious who came to be known as Hospitalers. The rector 
of this institution was Gerald, a native of Scala, near Amain" ; 
he conceived the first idea of the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John, kno\vn in History, at first as Knights of St. John, 
then as Knights Hospitalers, afterward as Knights of Rhodes, 
and finally as Knights of Malta. Pope Paschal II. took the 
new Order and its possessions under his protection ; Calixtus 
II. conferred upon Ra3"mondDupuy, the second provost, the 
title of Master, and he confirmed the statutes which Raymond 
had drawn up in 1104. This Order was composed of three 
classes of brethren (1), namely, ecclesiastics, for spiritual 
matters ; laics, for menial service ; and knights, whose duty it 
was to protect pilgrims. In 1252, Innocent IV. gave to the 
head of the Hospitalers the title of Grand Master (2). 

Following the example of Gerald de Scala and Ra}'mond 
Dnpuy, two illustrious chevaliers named Hugh des Payens 
and Godfrey de St. Aldemar, with seven companions, founded 
in 1118, another Military Religious Order which, taking its 
name, from the temple of Solomon, near the site of which 
King Baldwin II. lodged the first knights, came to be known 
as the Order of the Temple. For nine years the Templars 

It spread into all Spain, already chivalrous by nature Italy, devoted to commerce, science 

and religion, cared little for the punctilios of chivalry, unless in Sicily, where it was intro- 
duced by the Normans. The Suabians wondered that the Hungarians possessed no chivalry, 
and they sent a messape to them, praying in the name of woman that they would flcht in a 

more courteous manner, that is. with the sword; they replied by scourging the envoy 

England, more aristocratic than chivalrous, shows us only Richard the Lion Heart, and he 
was formed to the arms and poetry of France ; the heroes of the Round Table lived only in 
the pages of romance; Edward III. and the Black Prince arose only from contact with 
France. The Greeks and the Russians never knew the institutions of chivalry, but they 
penetrated into Poland." — Universal History, b. xl., ch. I. 

(1) From the French word Frtrcs came our friars, and their name in every language. 
The Latin chroniclers style them frcrii; the Greeks, phrcri. 

(2) Lives of the Grand Masters of the Holy Order of St. John of Jerusalem, by the 
Commander, Brother Jerome Marulli. Naples, 1636. 
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received no novices, and so poor were they, that one horse 
was made to serve for two knights ; whence, says Matthew 
of Paris, originated the representation on the seal of the Or- 
der. The Templars took, from the first, the ordinary relig- 
ious vows, with a fourth, to protect pilgrims ; but in 1128, 
St. Bernard composed for them a special rule which was 
both mystic and austere. The Templar swore to dedicate 
his life to warring against the infidels ; to never decline bat- 
tle unless the odds were more than three to one , to never ask 
for quarter ; and to never give up, as ransom, "one piece of 
wall or one palm of land." St. Bernard wished the commun- 
ity-life of the knights to be frugal but pleasant; personal 
property there was none, and the will of the individual was 
to be merged in that of the superior. The Divine Office was, 
as a general thing, of obligation ; but on occasions of military 
duty, private prayer was substituted. Thrice a week the 
members ate meat ; two ate from one plate, but each had 
his own bottle of wine. When a knight died, his ration was 
given to the poor for forty days. Hunting, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, was forbidden ; but the knights might kill 
ferocious wild beasts. They were never to be idle, said St. 
Bernard ; when not on the march, their weapons and armor 
should claim their attention. Games, spectacles and buf- 
foonery of every kind were prohibited to the Templars. Their 
horses should be spirited but plainly caparisoned. When 
battle was imminent, the knight should prepare cautiously 
for it, being armed within by faith and without with iron. 
He should charge the enemy with confidence, being secure 
of victory or of martyrdom. In every danger, continued the 
saint, the Templar should say to himself : " Living or dead, 
we belong to the Lord ; glory awaits the conqueror, heaven 
the martyr." Though not so aristocratic an Order as that of 
the Hospital (1), the Temple soon rnceived among its vota- 
ries the scions of the first families of Christendom. From 
all parts of Europe the knights received money and provis- 
ions; few wills were made without clauses in their favor ; 

(1) The Knights of the Hospital were obliged, before admission, to show a noble descent 
of four generations by both parents ; the chaplains and servant-knights were also of noble 
birth, though not necessarily by four descents. 
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man}' sovereign princes donned the white mantle. At the 
close of the twelfth century the wealth of the Templars was 
so great that their landed estates numbered nine thousand ; 
in the kingdom of Valencia alone the}' owned seventeen forti- 
fied towns. Their liches and privileges soon engendered 
corruption, and thirty years after they had adopted his rule, 
St. Bernard was forced to tell them : "You cover yourselves 
and your horses with silk; you paint your Luicesjyour 
shields, saddles, and spurs shine with gold, silver and gems ; 
your flowiug tresses impede your sight ; your long trains in- 
terfere with your walk ; fine gloves cover your delicate hands. 
Discord is rife among you because of unreasonable anger, 
of inordinate desire of glory, and of love of earthly riches." 
The jealousy of the Templars in regard to the Hospitaler 
was a chief cause of the loss of Palestine to Christendom.. 
Instead of regarding every Islamite as an enemy, they entered 
into an alliance with the Old Man of the Mountain ; they 
gave refuge to a fugitive sultan ; they warred on the Chris- 
tians of Cyprus and Antioch, devastated Greece, and refused 
to contribute to the ransom of St. Louis. Indeed, public accu- 
sations were made against the Templars long before the time 
of Clement V. William of Tyre charged them with disobedi- 
ence to the patriarch of Jerusalem, and with disturbing the 
churches in their domains (1). In 1200, King Leo L, of Arme- 
nia, com plained to Pope Innocent III., that the knights had not 
only invaded his territories, but had refused to aid him in 
resisting the attacks of the infidels (2). Even Innocent III., 
who had given many privileges to the Templars, lamented, in 
1218, that the knights " had no respect for the Apostolic See," 
and that " they merited to be deprived of privileges so fear- 
fully abused" (3). In 1244, Frederick II. charged the Tem- 
plars with receiving Mussulman princes into their houses 
and with allowing Mohammedan rites in their cloisters ; and 
he . adds that the}' were given up to the pleasures of the 
world (4). Gurtler gives many instances of Templar avarice 
in circumstances when religion needed their assistance. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that after the loss of the Holy 

(1) Deeds of God through the Franks, vol. 1. 

(2) In Dupuy, p. 137. (3) Ibid, p. 141. (4) Ibid., p. 152. 
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Laud, the Templars were regarded as entirely useless. 
Nevertheless, like the Hospitalers, they would have been al- 
lowed to subsist, had not the world been horrified by their 
crimes. " While the common people were frightened at 
these accusations, the great ones of the earth charged the 
Order with an aspiration for universal dominion ; with the 
intention of founding an aristocratic republic which would 
embrace all Europe — a very improbable design on the part 
of knights entirely dependent on the will of a grand master 

Philip hated the Order because it had refused to enroll 

him as a member, and would not sign the appeal against 
Boniface VIII. ; he hated it because he wanted its riches." 
Such is the judgment of Cantu in regard to the suppression 
of this Order, and many other historians of merit hold the 
same opinion. The object of the present chapter is to show 
that the Order of the Temple deserved suppression : that, 
whatever may have been the motives which actuated Philip 
the Fair, Pope Clement V. performed his simple duty in 
putting an end to an organization which had survived its 
usefulness and had become a scandal to Christendom (1). 

On the feast of the Annunciation, 1307, the Faculty of 
Paris, having been consulted by King Philip as to his pow- 
ers in the premises, issued a doctrinal judgment, attested by 
the seals of fourteen doctors, in which it was declared, that 
unless requested by the Church, the secular magistracy could 

(1) The following are the principal works on this subject : 1. The History of the Military 
Order nf the Templars, by Peter Dupuy, in 4to, Brussels 1751. After one has read the 
many works that this suppression has called forth, he finds that he can come to no satisfac- 
tory conclusion, unless he examines the original documents. Hence he is grateful to Du- 
puy for the care with which, in 1C50, he extracted many from the archives at Paris. 2. The. 
History of the Templar.-, by Nicholas Gnrtler, of Basel; Amsterdam, 1712; a work of 
some research but very hostile to the Church. 3. A Critical and Apologctical History of 
the Knights of the Temple called Tem%>lars, Paris, 1789; by M. J., a Premonstratensian 
canon ; an enthusiastic, but not critical, apology for the Order. 4. An Essay on the Charges 
Against the Templars, by Fred Nicolai; Amsterdam, 1783. Nicolai was a Protestant, but 
impartial and judicious. 5. Historical Memoirs on the Templars, by Grouvello ; averse to 
the Order, but unsatisfactory as to proofs 0. Historical Monuments Relative to the Con- 
demnation! of the Knights of the Temple, by Raynouard ; Paris, 1813 ; the best defence of 
the Templars ever attempted, but too much like the author's tragedy on the same subject 
which caused much excitement iu Frauce. 7. The excellent work of the Abbe Christophe, 
The Papacy in the Fourteenth Century, vol. i., b. 4; Paris, 1853. 8. The incomparable 
Universal History of Cantu, b. xiii., ch. 0, All the Acts of the Pontifical Commission 
in the cause of the Templars were published by Moldeuhauer in 1791 ; and the statutes of 
the Order were edited in 1794 by the Danish author, Munter. In his Collection of Uned- 
ited Documents Concerning the History of France (Scries 1, Political History), Michel- 
et edited the Process of the Templars, of which Dupuy had given only extracts. 
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take no cognizance of the crime of heresy, or of the cause of 
a religions Order or of its members ; but that, in case of im- 
minent danger, the accused might be arrested, and then giv- 
en over to the custody of the Church (1). In accordance 
with this decision, but not before October loth, and after the 
grand master had complained to the Pope (August 24th), and 
demanded a juridical process (2), all the Templars in France 
were arrested. On the 14th the clergy- of Paris, and on the 
loth the people, were informed of the charges against the 
knights. Then William of Paris, of the Order of Preachers, 
and inquisitor-general in the kingdom, undertook the neces- 
sary investigations, and interrogated one hundred and forty 
knights of the house in Paris. From the Continuator of 
Nange and the Acts of this inquiry, taken from the Pioyal Ar- 
chives in 1650 by Dupuy, we learn that the following were 
the accusations. 1. On their entrance into the Order, the 
knights were commanded to deny Christ and to spit thrice 
upon the crucifix ; if the novice hesitated, imprisonment and 
torture forced him to yield. 2. Obscene signs of submission 
were made to the preceptors by the candidates. (Ad prce- 
ceptum prceceptoris, nec-non proeceptorem ipsum — quod nomin- 
andum quasi turpissimum — infer his in posteriorbus osadaban- 
tur immunde). 3. Although they had foresworn the society 
of women, sodomy was a prevalent and permitted practice 
of the Templars. 4. They were in the habit of adoring an 
idol, in the shape of a golden head with a long beard and 
fiery eyes. According to Hammer, in his "Mystery of Ba- 
phomet Exposed," this head was called " the head of Bapho- 
met." He says that he found twelve of these heads in the 
prison of Vienna, with Arabic, Greek, and Latin inscriptions 
entitling them Metis or Wisdom ; hence he concludes that 
Baphomet is derived from Bapliimiteos, which would mean a 
baptism of the spirit or of fire — a Gnostic or Ophitic idea. 
These superstitious signs, says Hammer, the Templars must 
ha\e derived from their intercourse with the Ishmaelites, 
and they have been frequently found, he adds, in the houses 
and tombs of the knights. He declares that he himself dis- 
covered several in the Templar churches at Stenfeld and 

(V Cited by Dupuy. 

(2) This fact explodes the charge that the arrest was secret and unexpected. 
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Wultendorf. Teleky, in bis Voyage in Hungary, says tLat 
the same figures are found in the Templar church of St. Mar- 
tin, in Muran. As for the obscenities ascribed to the knights, 
Hammer credits the charges, because of the many obscene 
anaglyphs found in the houses and sepulchres of tho Order ; 
and he comes to the conclusion that the principal members 
and a large number of the rest were guilty of apostasy, su- 
perstition and gross impurity (1). 5. The priests of the Order 
were accustomed, when pretending to celebrate Mass, to 
omit the words of consecration. 

Among the knights questioned as to the truth of these ac- 
cusations, were the grand master, James de Molay ; Guy. the 
brother of the dauphin of Auvergne ; and Hubert de Perault. 
There were one hundred and forty in all, and only three of 
them pronounced the charges false. Some protested that 
the} T had long since repented of having joined the Order, 
and had asked Rome for a dispensation ; others insisted 
that they had already confessed their crimes to episcopal 
penitentiaries. The inquisitor, William of Paris, afterward 
held an examination of one hundred and eleven Templars at 
Troyes, and although these knights denied the adoration of 
the head of Bapltomet, they admitted the truth of the other 
charges. At Caen, thirteen other knights admitted their 
guilt, when questioned by commissioners delegated by the 
inquisitor. At Pont de l'Arche, ten knights were interrogat- 
ed by Peter de Hangest, governor of Rouen, with the same 
issue. At Carcassonne, John de Cassanhas, preceptor of the 

(1) See Mignard's Hidden Practices of the Templars, Dijon, 1851. The latter work is a 
dissertation on a casket found in 1789 on tbe Essarois estate of the marquis du Chastenay. 
This casket is made of lime-stone, and is about 25 centimetres long and 20 wide. On it is 
an image in relief, which Mignard lithographed. The image is of a sort of masculo-feminiue 
being, standing naked, wearing a crenulated crown, and holding in its hand a chain which 
is surmounted, on the right, by the moon, and on the left by the sun ; at the feet of the im- 
age is a death's head, set in a star and a pentagon ; Arabic characters surround the main fig- 
ure. There are also three other masculo-feminine figures. From the records of the Chas- 
tenay family it is proved that the property on which the casket was found was once that of 
the Templars ; and we know that the important priory of Vonlaine-les-Temple was near Es- 
sarois. Following the interpretative systems of Nirolai and Hammer, Mignard finds a 
Gnostic meaning in the picture. In the Arabic inscription are fouud the Ogdoagde or Cre- 
ator, and his seven eones or emanations ; the fusion of the two sexes— the Gnostic eones 
werehemaphrodite; the denial of Christ: "If thou deniest, pleasure will environ thee." 
Basilides regarded this denial as the sign of true liberty ; as to the Sodomitic habits, the fol- 
lowers of Valentine and Basilides were addicted to such vices. This chest, concludes Mig. 
nard, reveals the key of the Cabah with which the Templars were reproached, and pra 
claims infamous mysteries. 
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house of Noggarde, also confessed the alleged crimes. At 
Cahors, forty-four Templars admitted their guilt to the royal 
comimssaiy. The Acts of all these inquiries were preserved, 
at least in Alexandre's time, in the royal archives, and had 
been diligently examined by Dnpuy. 

Pope Clement Y. did not approve the high-handed meas- 
ures of Philip the Fair in the affair of the Templars. He 
suspended the authority of the Inquisition in France, and 
called the cause of the knights to the Holy See, request- 
ing the king to surrender the persons and properties of the 
accused to the care of two cardinals deputed for that pur- 
pose. Indeed, so displeased was the Pontiff, that he com- 
plained, eight months afterward, to the minister William 
Plasian, and declared that nothing could excuse the illegal- 
ity of commencing so grave a prosecution without the con- 
sent of the Holy See (1). Philip reluctantly complied with 
the papal request, and he sent many of the accused knights 
to Poitiers, where the Pontiff was residing, that Clement 
miglit himself inquire into their guilt. The Pope questioned 
seventy-two, and they all avowed the crimes charged by 
the French inquisitor. We present the following rather 
lengthy extract from the diploma of Clement Y. to the king, 
commencing with the words, " Reigning in Heaven," as it 
throws much light on this entire subject. 

"Some time ago, when we were first promoted to the 
height of the pontificate, and even before we went to Lyons, 
where we were crowned, and after that, in other places as 
well as there, we received secret information that the master, 
preceptors, and other brothers of the Temple, and even the 
Order itself, to which had been assigned the defence of the 
patrimony of our Lord Jesus Christ beyond the seas, had 
fallen into the horrible wickedness of apostasy against the 
same Lord, into the detestable crime of idolatry, into the 
execrable vice of the Sodomites, and into various heresies. 
But, taught by the example of our Lord, and by the doc- 
trines of canonical Scripture, we wished not to lend our ear 
to such accusations; for, it seemed improbable, nay, incred- 
ible, that religious men who had shed their blood for Christ, 

(I) Baluze, vol. 5., p. 29. 
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and so often had exposed themselves to death for His sake, 
who had shown such signs of devotion in the divine offices, 
fasts, and other observances, should so far forget their sal- 
vation as to perpetrate such deeds. At length, however, you 
who had heard of these same iniquities, and moved, not by 
avarice— -for you do not intend to claim or ajipropriate the 
property of the Templars, but have taken your hands altogether 
away from it, freely and devoutly yielding it up to us and to the 
Church, to be guarded and administered by our deputies — but 
excited by zeal for the orthodox faith, and following in the 
footsteps of your ancestors, having informed yourself, so far 
as you could, sent to us by messengers and letters many and 
extensive reports on these matters. Meanwhile, the infamy 
attaching to the Templars was becoming widespread, and we 
ourselves heard from a certain knight of the Order — a man 
of high nobility, and who was once of great influence in it, 
who swore to what he said, that a candidate to the Order, 
at the suggestion of the receiver or of his deputy, denied Jesus 
Christ ; that he spat on a crucifix in contempt of Him cru- 
cified ; that then, both candidate and receiver did things not 
befitting human decency ;'therefore, urged by the dut} r of our 
office we were compelled to hearken to so many great com- 
plaints. Finally, we learned from public report, from you, 
and the dukes, counts, barons, and other nobles, as well as 
from the clergy and people of your kingdom, what we an- 
nounce with great grief, that the master, preceptors, and 
members of the said Order, and the Order itself, had been 
charged with the aforesaid and other crimes, and that the 
premises seemed to be proved by many confessions, attesta- 
tions and depositions of the said master, preceptors, and 
members of the said Order, made before many prelates and 
the French inquisitor into heretical depravity, and shown 
nnto us and our brethren. Since then, the aforesaid rumors 
and clamors have so increased against the Order, and against 
each and every one of its members, that they cannot be dis- 
regarded without grave scandal, nor tolerated without im- 
minent danger: We, following in the footsteps of Him, whose 
place, although unworthy, we hold on earth, deemed it 
proper to inquire into the aforesaid things. Having called 
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into onr presence main* of the preceptors, priests, soldiers, 
and other "brothers of the said Order, men of no light repu- 
tation, and they having sworn to tell us the simple and full 
truth in the premises, we interrogated and examined seventy- 
two of their number, many of our brethren diligently assist- 
ing. Their confessions vere reduced to authentic writ in 2, 
and were read in our presence and that of our brethren. 
After a few days we caused these avowals to be read in the 
Consistory, and before the accused, and to be explained in 
the vernacular of each one. Persevering in their confes- 
sions, they all, expressly and voluntarily, approved of them 
as they were read." 

The Pontiff then recites how he had proposed to person- 
ally interrogate the grand master, and the preceptor of Nor- 
mandy and others; but some of them being infirm and un- 
able to travel, he had decided to take other means to dis- 
cover whether they admitted the truth of the confessions 
made before the French inquisitor. 

"Therefore," he continues, " we commissioned our beloved 
sons, the cardinals Berengarius of the Title of Sts. Nereus 
and Achilleus, and Stephen of the Title of St. Cyriacus in 
thermis, priests, and the cardinal-deacon Landulph, of the 
Title of St. Angelus, of whose prudence, experience, and 
fidelity we are sure, to diligently inquire from the aforesaid 
master and preceptors into the charges made against the 
members of the Order and against the Order itself, and to 
report to us whatever they could discover, referring also to 
us the confessions, reduced to writing b}* public authority, 
conceding to them the power to confer upon the said 
master and preceptors absolution from the excommunica- 
tion which they had incurred, if the accusations were true, 
providing that they, as they ought to do, humbly and de- 
voutly besought that absolution. These cardinals inter- 
viewed the master and preceptors, and explained the reason 
of their coming. And as the persons and goods of all the Tem- 
plars of the kingdom were in our hands, the cardinals declared 
to them, by the Apostolic authority, that they might open 
their minds freely and without fear. Then, the master, and 
the preceptors of France, of the lands beyond the seas, of 
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Normandy, Aquitaine, and Poitiers, having touched the Holy 
Gospels of God, swore that they would tell the full and sim- 
ple truth before the three cardinals, in presence of four pub- 
lic notaries, and of many other public men. Before these, 
each one freely and voluntarily, without any coercion or fear, 
deposed and confessed : Among other things, to the denial 
of Christ, and the spitting on the cross, when they were re- 
ceived into the Order of the Temple ; and some of them said 
that they had received many brethren with the same form, 
namely, the denial of Christ and the spitting on the cross. 
Some, also, confessed certain horrible and indecent things, 
about which, that we may spare their shame, we keep silence. 
They also avowed the truth of the confessions made some 
time ago before the inquisitor into heretical depravity ; and 
those confessions and depositions of the aforesaid master 
and preceptors, reduced to writing by four public notaries, 
in the presence of the said master and preceptors and of cer- 
tain worthy men, after a few days were read to them, by or- 
der and in presence of the aforesaid cardinals, and explained 
to eacli one in his own vernacular. Persevering in them, 
they all expressly and voluntarily approved them as they 
were read. And after these confessions and depositions, they 
all, upon their knees, and with clasped hands, and with no 
slight flow of tears, besought of the cardinals an absolution 
from the excommunication which, because of the aforesaid 
things, they had incurred. Then, the cardinals expressly, 
and according to the form of the Church, extended the ben- 
efit of absolution by our authority, for the Church does not 
close her bosom to the returning one. Coming, then, into our 
presence, the cardinals presented to us the confessions and 
depositions, and all that had happened in regard to the said 
master and preceptors ; everything being reduced to writing 
by public authority. From which confessions, depositions, 
and relations, we find that the aforesaid master and precep- 
tors were grievously delinquent in the aforesaid matters, al- 
though some in a greater and some in a less degree." 

If any confidence is to be placed in the solemn assertions 
of a Roman Pontiff, we have now shown the truth of what 
we undertook to demonstrate, namely, that the Templars 
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acknowledged their guilt of the terrible crimes with which 
they were charged, lint more light will fall upon the sub- 
ject if we notice the following facts: In October, 1310, a 
Council of the province of Sens was held, and, according to 
the Continuator of Nange, "a diligent inquiry was made 
into the deeds of the Templars, and into even-thing regard- 
ing them ; and their demerits having been weighed, and 
their quality and circumstances considered, with the approv- 
al of the Sacred Council, and with the advice of men 
learned in the Divine and Canon Law, it was adjudge 1 and 
defined, that some of them should be simpl}' dismissed 
from the Order ; certain others, however, having per- 
formed an enjoined penance, were allowed to depart free 
and unharmed ; some were detained in close confinement ; 
aud many, having relasped into heresy, were delivered to the 
secular power " (1). Bzovius quotes a Vatican MS., from 
which it appears that the archbishops of Florence and Pisa 
made an inquiry into the charges against the Templars, em- 
bracing therein all Lombardy and Tuscany; and that it re- 
sulted in proving the accusations well founded. In England, 
says Walsingham : "By command of the king (Edward II.), 
all the Templars in the realm were arrested, because of im- 
puted indecencies and enormities contrary to the Catholic 
faith'' (2). Pope Clement V. appointed as judges for the trials 
in Edward's dominions, the patriarch of Jerusalem, the arch- 
bishop of York, the bishops of Lincoln, Chester, and Orleans 5 
the abbots of Lagny and of St. Germain, in Paris ; Richard 
de Yaux, canon of Narbonne, and Guy de Vichy, a London 
pastor. In 1309, a Provincial Council was held at Canter- 
bury for the consideration of this question, but we have no 
documentary evidence as to its result. But that the English 
Templars were condemned is evident from the process, as 
found in Wilkins ; although it appears that the guilt of the 
English knights was less general than that of the continen- 
tal brethren. We shall notice this fact more particularl}- 
when we come to consider the arguments adduced by the 
apologists for the Templars. In Aragon, as we are told by 

(1) At year 1310. 

(2) HMon) of England, bu Rymcr, b. 111., nos. 30, 34, 43, 301. 
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Zurita (1), there came from the French king, " on the 17th of 
the Calends of November, 1307, an embassy, such as he had 
sent to all Christian princes, requesting each of them to un- 
dertake the defence of the Catholic faith in his own domin- 
ions against the Templars. The king received this request 
while residing in the royal castle of Valencia ; and on the 3d 
of the Nones of December he ordered the arrest of all those 
sectarians, and the sequestration of their propert}\ John 
Lotger, of the Dominican Order, Apostolic inquisitor for the 
kingdom of Aragon, exercised the utmost severity in enforc- 
ing the law, repressing the guilty aud their partisans. A 
large number of these shut themselves in the strong castles 
of Carthage, Montyon, Miravet, Villel, and Alfambra, hoping 
to escape the penalty following their indictments. In Cata- 
lonia, also, having no other hope, they acted in a similar 
manner. Then the king ordered them to be subdued by 
force." Pope Clement appointed the bishop of Valencia, 
the royal chancellor, as judge in the cause of all the accused 
Templars in Spain. We shall Lave occasion to notice the as- 
sertion that the Spanish Templars were pronounced innocent 
of the alleged crimes (2); but here we would remark that, ac- 
cording to Zurita, the knights were gnilty of contumacy to- 
ward their legitimate judges, and of rebellion against their 
sovereign ; which crimes, committed precisely because of the 
accusations brought against them, would.indicate a conscious- 
ness of guilt. 

All the above inquisitorial, pontifical, and episcopal Acts, 
as well as others of less importance (3), were laid before the 
Fifteenth General Council, and in its second session, held on 
April 3, 1312, Pope Clement V., having preached a sermon 
on the text, " The wicked shall not rise again in judgments 
nor sinners in the council of the just," and having adapted 
it to the existing circumstances of the Templars, promulgat- 
ed the following decree : " With the approbation of the 

il) Jerome Zurita (b. 1512) was historiographer of Aragon, and private secretary to the 
king. He wrote a collection of Annals of the pinfii of Arayon (6 vols. foL, 150-'— 79)' 
commencing with the rise of the kingdom and endiusr with Ferdinand the Catholic. 

(2) The authors of the Catholic Dictionary say that " in Spain and Portugal the knights 
were put on trial on the same charges, but honorably and enthusiastically acquitted." 

(3) Such as the investigation in the province of Seus, that In the province of Ravenna aixJ 
that in Castile. 
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Sacred Council, and not without grief and bitterness of heart, 
by our ever-valid and irrefragable decree, not by means of a 
definite sentence, since we conld not, according to the in- 
quiries and processes held in the premises, so pronounce tie 
jure, bnt by way of provision and Apostolic ordinance, we 
have abolished the Order of the Soldiers of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and its state, name, and habit ; because of the 
master and brethren and other persons of the said Order, 
residing in every part of the world, being stained with vari- 
ons and diverse not only wicked, but even unmentionable 
obscenities, depravities, and foulnesses, on which we are 
now silent because of their filthiness. We subject the said 
Order to perpetual prohibition, especially commanding that 
no one shall dare to enter the said Order, or to receive or 
wear its dress, or to present himself as a Templar. If any 
one does so, he incurs, by the very fact, excommunication. 
By our Apostolic authority we have decreed that all the prop- 
erty of the aforesaid Order be held at the disposition of the 
Apostolic See. With the approbation of the same Sacred 
Council, we give forever, concede, unite, incorporate, apply, 
and annex, out of the fulness of our Apostolic power, to the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and to the 
Hospital itself, the house of the Soldiers of the Temple and all 
their other houses, churches, chapels, oratories, towns, cas- 
tles, villas, lands, granges, possessions, jurisdictions, reven- 
ues, rights, all movable and immovable goods, with all their 
rights and appurtenances, on this side and beyond the sea, 
in any part of the world where they maybe found whatever, 
at the time the master and certain knights of the Temple 
were arrested, that is, in the month of October of the year of 
the Lord 1308, the said Order and the said master and 
brethren of the Soldiers of the Temple, either b} T themselves 
or others, held and possessed . . . excepting such goods of 
the late Order of the Soldiers of the Temple as are found out- 
side of the realm of France, in the kingdoms and dominions 
of our belove 1 son 5 , the kings of Castile, Aragon, Portugal, 
and Majorca ; these we have deemed proper to especially 
except and exclude from the above donation, concession, 
union, application, incorporation and annexation; reserving 
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them, nevertheless, to the disposition of the Apostolic See"(l). 
With regard to the clause, "not by means of a definitive sen- 
tence, since we could not, according to the inquiries and pro- 
cesses held in the premises, so pronounce dejure," it is to 
be observed, that these words by no means imply a deficien- 
cy of power on the part of the Pontiff to abolish, definitely 
and dejure, any religious Order or community whatever, when 
he deems such action conducive to the good of the Church. 
The only reason for the existence of any religious Order or 
religious institution is the good of the Church ; it is only by 
a decree of the head of the Church that a religious Order at- 
tains a legal status, and only so long as he and his succes- 
sors will that said decree shall retain its force, does that Or- 
der remain a legitimate organization. What then did Clem- 
ent V. mean by the above clause ? We must remember 
that the entire Order of Templars, as an Order, had not been 
called to judgment: (2) that in some provinces, the Order, 
as such, had been acquitted. Hence the Pontiff deemed it 
proper to abolish the Templars, as Durand of Mende is said 
to have put it, not "according to the rigor of the law" by a 
definitive sentence, but " by the fulness of his power," by way 
of Apostolic ordinance. Paynald (3) gives the testimony of 
one of the fathers of the Fifteenth Council, a " bishop con- 
spicuous for piety and knowledge," whose name he omits, 
but whom Alexandre says many regarded as Durand of 
Mende, one of those delegated by Clement V. before 
the Council, to inquire into the cause of the Templars. 
This prelate informs us that in the process preliminary to 
the issue of the decree of abolition, some of the fathers 
thought that the Order ought not to be abolished without 
every observance of law, whereas others contended that it 
" should be destroyed without delay, both because of the grave 
scandals said Order had furnished Christendom, and be- 
cause more than two thousand witnesses had shown its guilt 
of error and heresy." The bishop himself deemed it " ex- 

(1) The luperty of the Templars in the Iberian peninsula was afterward appropriated 
to defray the expenses of the Crusades against the Mohammedan Invaders of that land. 

(2) Those who undertook the defence of the knights before the Apostolic commissioners 
at Paris, declared that they possessed no legitimate " procuracy," and that they could not 
act as procurators without the commission of the grand master. 

(3) Annals, at year 1311, No. 55. 
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pedient for the Church of God and the Christian faith that 
the Pope, either by the strict letter of law (de rigore juris). 
or by tin 1 fulness of his power, should abolish that most in- 
famous Order which, so far as it could, had rendered fetid 
the odor of the Christian name among the incredulous and 
the heathen, and had weakened the faith of some Chris- 
tians .... and without delay. I say, even though the Order 
was good at its first institution ; since we read in Dist. Go, 
cap. Verum, that if our predecessors effected anything which, 
though good in their day, lapsed into error and superstition, 
as is patent in the case of the said Order, it should be de- 
stroyed by posterity without delay . . . again I say without 
dehi}*, lest this obstinate spark of error become a flame to 
fire the whole earth, and then there happen what Jerome 
spoke of, saying :' Arius was only a spark in Alexandria, 
but not being extinguished, his flame scorched the entire 
world." " Such is the interpretation of the qualifying clause 
in the Clementine decree given by two authors quoted by 
Alexandre; namely, "Walsingham (1) and the Continuator of 
Nange (2). The former says that when the members of the 
Council debated whether " the entire Order could be con- 
demned because of the citations of particular guilty mem- 
bers, as it was evident that the said Order had not been 
cited, the said Council decided (it should be done) not de 
jure : therefore Pope Clement inserted this clause." The 
Continuator of Xange says that the Pontiff " condemned the 
Order of Templars, not by means of a definitive sentence, 
because the Order had not been convicted as an Order; but 
merely by way of provision and ordinance. However, be- 
cause the manner of reception, which hitherto they had re- 
fused to divulge, was suspected of old, and had now been 
revealed by many principal men of the Order, the Apostolic 
authority, with the approval of the Sacred Council, both 
wiped out the name of the Order, and abolished its hibit ; 
for the Order was now useless, since no good man would 
wish to enter it, and other evils were to be removed and 
scandals to be avoided." 

(I) English HMom, y. 1311. (2) T. 1310. 
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It is asserted by certain apologists of the Templars (1) 
that Pope Clement Y. abolished the Order by his own au- 
thorit}', in a secret Consistory. When this objection is 
made by a Catholic, it may be met with the reply that the 
sole authority of the Pontiff was sufficient in the premises. 
But the assertion is untrue. The decree of suppression was 
drawn up on March 22, 1312, but it was published on April 
3d, in full Council, the Pope declaring that it was issued 
with the approbation of the Holy Council. Against this dec- 
laration of the Pontiff a certain writer (2) alleges that the 
fathers, with only four exceptions, evinced a repugnance to 
the decree. Tt is impossible to avoid accusing this writer 
of bad faith in this matter. He appeals to the Annals of 
Raynald (} r . 1311, No. 55), but if the reader will examine for 
himself, he will find that in the cited passage the annalist 
simply narrates how the fathers were divided as to the man- 
ner of condemnation, and how a bishop (supposed to be 
Durand, cited above) insisted on an immediate abolition, 
whether it were to be effected, as some wished, cle rigore 
juris, or as others preferred, " by wa} r of Apostolic provis- 
ion." There is no mention or insinuation that the prelates 
disagreed with Pope Clement as to the necessity of suppress- 
ing the Templars. 

Coming now to the arguments adduced b} r the apologists 
of the Templars, we first notice the one based on the author 
ity of Villani, St. Antonine of Florence, Dante, Boccaccio, 
Trithemius, and Paul Emilius. Of what value is the author 
it} r of Yillani in the subject-matter? His diction is certain- 
ly Tuscan in its purity, and he is a lucid and ingenuous 
chronicler when unfettered by prejudice ; but his writings 
are not always to be taken as gospel truth. Mnratori, than 
whom no better judge in such matters can be desired, says 
that " this historian gives us not a few fables when he de- 
scribes remote events " (3), and that, in regard to the time 
of Frederick II., and the following period, "he is not always 
to be believed " (4). And we know that Villani could never 

(1) Thus Vottaire in his Essay on Universal History ; and C. G. Addison, in his Knights 
of the Temple, LondOD, 1841. 

(2) Addison. (3) In Preface to his edition of Villani's History, 
li) Writers on Italian Affairs, vol. siii., pt. 3. 
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forgive the blunder of Clement V., whereby the Italians had 
to lament the seventy years of the "Babylonian captivity." 
As for St. Antonine, we must respect his sanctity, admire his 
canonical and moral science; but as a historian we must 
place him in the same category with John of Salisbury — 
among those who feed upon popular rumors, but who can- 
not digest such deceptive morsels. Like Villani, Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and most Italians of that da} T , he natural!}' regarded 
the papal residence at Avignon with a religious and patri- 
otic aversion; and was ready to credit Clement V.. the cause 
of the " captivity," with many foolish and wicked actions. 
Thus, he records the popular notion that this pontiff was 
guilty of lust, simony, and necromancy; although the most 
reliable records of his time show Clement to have been an 
upright, though, perhaps, too compliant a pastor. And it 
ma}' be remarked that St. Antonine, when treating of the 
events of Clement's reign, is a mere transcriber of Villani ; 
two-thirds of his sentences are literal translations from 
this author's Italian work. Seldom, indeed, does he seem 
inclined to venture an opinion which he is ready to defend 
as his own. Nearly every passage is introduced by a " thev 
say," or, "it is believed," or, "many dignitaries assert." 
Therefore, since he must be regarded in the same light with 
Villani, we decliue his authority in this matter of the Tem- 
plars, especially because he is direct!}- refuted, as we shall 
soon prove, by contemporary or quasi-contemporary authors 
of undoubted reliability, 

Dante can be of little avail in defence of the knights ; for, 
although he condemns Clement V. to hell (1), it is because of 
that pontiff's reputed simony that the poet so writes, rather 
than on account of the abolition of the Order. We may 
here observe that when Dante's politics required such obliv- 
iousness, he quite forgot his enmity to " the Gascon," as he 
often styled Clement in his letters ; transcendent as was his 
genius, he was very human in his policy. Thus, when he 
heard that Henry of Luxembourg, just elected "king of the 
Komans," was about to descend into Italy, he wrote, in 1310, 
a letter " to the kings Bobert of Naples, and Frederick of 

(1) lldl canto 19. 
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Sicily ; to the senators of Rome ; to the dukes, marquises, 
counts, and all the peoples of Italy " (1), in the interest of 
unity and peace; in which letter, since hitherto Pope Clem- 
ent had been favorable to Henry, the poet forgot his trick 
in the "Comedy," and tried to unite Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines in honoring that pontiff. Encouraging his countrymen 
to obey Henry, Dante exclaims : " Open the eyes of your 
minds, and see how the Lord of heaven and earth has given 
us a monarch. This king is the one whom Peter, the vicar 
of God, commands us to honor ; he is the one whom Clem- 
ent, the successor of Peter, illumines with the light of the 
Apostolic benediction." And in a letter to Henry, he thus 
vituperates rebel Florence: " With the cruelty of a viper 
she tries to wound the bosom cf her mother, when she 
directs the horn of rebellion against Rome, who made her 
in her own image and likeness. With perverse obstinacy 
she tries to nullify the consent given in your favor by the 
Roman Pontiff, who is the father of fathers " (2). 

Boccaccio is represented as favoring the innocence of the 
Templars, but he also merely echoes popular Italian rumor, 
naturally ready to second any report hostile to the pontiff 
who had transferred the papal residence to France. 

TrithemJus is also presented as an apologist for the Tem- 
plars, since he tells us that Clement Y. condemned them, " at 
the instigation of King Philip, by whose favor he had been 
made Pope; the Templars were very wealthy, and that he 
might obtain their possessions, the king, falsely, as many 
think, charged them with heresy." But this author shows 
himself unworthy of credence in anything concerning the 
Fifteenth Council; for he asserts that it lasted two j'ears, 
whereas it is certain that it lasted only seven months. Again, 
he, like St Antonine, hesitates as to his position, for he in- 
serts the qualifying clause, " as many think." PaulEmilius 
is also adduced to defend the knights. He asserts that the 

(1) This letter of Dante's was known of old only by means of an anonymous translation 
into Italian, supposed to be by Marsilio Ficino. But In 1843, Torri published the Latin orig- 
inal from a Vatican MS. 

(~) An Italian translation of this letter was first published by Doni in 1547 , but it being 
suspected as not very faithful, the original Latin text was greatly desired by the learned 
and the curious. It was Anally discovered by Moschlni, prefect of the Marclan Librarj . to 
Venice, In 1827. 
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movable goods of the Templars were kept by Philip, and 
only the immovable handed over to the Hospitalers ; but 
that this is untrue will be shown when we come to the de- 
fence of the king in this matter. Papire Masson is also 
quoted by the friends of the knights ; but as he simply relies 
upon Villani, we reject his authority in the premises. 

To the above authors, quoted by the Templarites in order 
that the}- may prove that the vile passions of Philip the Fair 
found ready instruments in a Roman pontiff and his court, 
and in nearly all the bishops, inquisitors, kings, and magis- 
trates of his time, we now oppose some contemporaiw author- 
ities of greater weight than any adduced against our posi- 
tion. The testimon}' of the Continuator of Nange has been 
already given. Bernard Guido, a Dominican, and for eight- 
een j-ears an inquisitor at Toulouse, died in 1331, leaving a 
reputation for great learning and sanctit} r . Among many 
valuable works, he wrote a Chronicle reaching to 1330, 
which he dedicated to Pope John XXII. Speaking of the 
year 1307, he says : "On the feast of St. Edward the Confes- 
sor, the 3d of the Ides of October, by order of the king and 
Council, all the Templars in France were arrested ; every- 
body wondered that this ancient Order of knights, so greatly 
privileged by the Roman Church, should be thus treated, 
for, excepting a few sworn secretaries, all were ignorant of 
the reason. However, the cause was finally manifested and 
given to public execration ; namely, their profane rite of 
profession celebrated with a denial of Christ, and by a spit- 
ting upon the crucifix in contempt of the Crucified. Many 
of them, even dignitaries of the Order, acknowledged this 
abominable, execrable, and unmentionable ceremony of in- 
itiation, of which hitherto all (outsiders) had been ignorant. 
Some of then, however, though subjected to question and 
torture, would not confess. Finally, the Roman See, which 
at first had regarded the accusation as incredible, and had been 
greatly displeased at the arrest (1), became better informed at 

(1) Here Bernard directly contradicts the assertion of St. Antonine that Clement V. had 
"conceded by Letters Apostolic that all the Templars, throughout the world, should be ar- 
rested on the same day." We may also passingly remark that these arrests did not take 
place on the same day. Those in the French dominions occurred on October 13, 1307 those 
in England, -on January 10, 1308; those iu Aragou, in November, 1307. 
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Poitiers, where the cnria was residing ; for, several of the 
Templars, being brought before the Pope and some cardin- 
als, there avowed that the previous confessions were true ; 
and therefore, it was then ordered, that the Templars should 
be arrested everywhere, and the truth be brought to light." 
The testimoiry given in the Fifteenth Council, by the " bish- 
op renowned for learning and sanctity," supposed to have 
been Durand of Mende, may also be examined. Albertino 
Mussato (d. 1329) has the following : " About seventy-two 
of the masters, preceptors, and soldiers of the house of the 
knights of the Temple of Jerusalem having been convicted, 
and having confessed, awaited the Apostolic censures ; aud 5 O 
shame ! although we ought not to relate such infamous things, 
yet, they are to be spoken of for the punishment of the trans- 
gressors, and that posterit} T may be more cautious iu avoiding 
what our age has experienced ; these abominable beasts, en- 
dowed with human forms, these brothers — or rather enemies 
— armed with the sign of the cross, long ago devoted their souls 
to Satan in their reception into the Order, by a denial of Christ, 
b} r a spitting on the cross, and by other things not to be 
mentioned for the sake of human shame." Mussato, well 
remarks Alexandre, was an Italian, and therefore not likely 
to be sympathetic with the court of Avignon ; therefore, his 
testimony is of double weight. Walsingham, whose Eng- 
lish History is one of the best sources of information for 
the historian, tells us in his Life of Edwara II., that "the 
Templars were accused and convicted of this, that when the} 7 
received any one into the Order, all but the brethren having 
been removed, they led the candidate to a private place, et 
totalitur denudaverunt et tuncunus accederet adeumdem, et eum 
oscularetur in posteriori parte. . . . Then, a cross was brought 
forward, and he was told that Christ was not crucified, but a 
certain false prophet, who was condemned by the Jews to 
death for his crimes. Then, the candidate was made to spit 
thrice upon the cross, and it was thrown to the ground, and 
tbev made him trample upon it with his feet. After this, 
they showed him the head of a certain idol, which they daily 
adored. Besides these things, it was deposed against them, 
that they were polluted with the vice of sodomy. . . . Hence, 
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when a Provincial Council was called at London, to consider 
these accusations, the accused Templars acknowledged the 
rumor, but not the fact, unless on the part of a few. Never- 
theless, all finally admitted that they could not clear them- 
selves of the accusations, and hence the Council condemned 
them to perpetual penance." When Walsingham says that 
the Templars admitted " the rumor, but not the fact," he 
evidently alludes only to the English knights; for at the 
moment he is talking of the Provincial Council, convened in 
1309 by the English primate, Kobert of Winchelsea, and 
when he speaks of the Templars in general, he says that the 
charges were proved (1). To these testimonies of authors 
contemporary, or nearly so, with the abolition of the Tem- 
plars, we may add that of a more modern writer, one who is 
frequently quoted by the apologists of the Order, namely, 
the famous Jesuit historian, Mariani. After enumerating the 
charges against the knights, this author asks : " What will 
the reader now say? Will he regard these accusations as 
founded in fact, or rather as fictions, and not unlike the tales 
of silly old women? Certainly, Villani, Antonine, and others, 
reject them as calumnies ; but the more general report, and a 

nearly universal- consent, condemns the Templars That 

the Order so soon degenerated into every kind of wickedness, 
would scarcely be credible, unless the Diplomas of Clement, 
from which we have drawn these things, and which are extant 
among the archives of the great church of Toledo, were proof 
that the reports were not unfounded ; for he affirms that 
sixty-two (seventy-two) of the Order when questioned before 
himself, admitted the mentioned crimes, andsought pardon." 
The partisans of the Templars insist upon the compar- 
ative innocence of the English knights, and tell us that " in 
Spain they were honorably and enthusiastically acquitted. 
In Germany also they were acquitted" (2 . That the English 

(10 " Depositum fuit contra Templarios et com yiertum" 1 — In his essay on the Accusations 
ayainst the Templar*, the Protestant Nicolai explains the contradictions of the witnesses. 
ia reference to the initiations, by the fact that there were various kinds of receptions, and 
that all the knights did not receive the same secrets. Many of the depositions show this to 
have been the case. 

(2) Catholic Dictionary, by Addis and Arnold. In this work we are told that " what- 
ever confessions individual Templars made, were extorted by torture . . . and were invari- 
ably retracted when the victims found themselv« a out of the king's power. The Pope, 
Clement V., interfered so far as he dared, but loo weakly and irresolutely to save them . . . 
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Templars showed a far better record than their continental 
brethren is true ; and " if it be fair," says Lingard, " to judge 
from the informations taken in England, however, we 
may condemn a few individuals, we must certainly acquit 
the Order " (1). But it would not be fair to so judge ; nor was 
Pope Clement Y. guilty of any such unfairness. He did not 
form his decision from an inspection of isolated cases, nor 
should we so form one. Again, w r e must remember that the 
English Templars had three years in which to defend them- 
selves, for so long did their trial last : that Archbishop Rob- 
ert of Winchelsea, who presided, w r as one of the most inflex- 
ible and independent prelates who ever sat in the chair of 
Canterbury, and that neither he nor his suffragans had any- 
thing to expect or fear from Philip ; and yet, after mature 
deliberation, the English knights were condemned. "We 
may well refuse, therefore, to believe, even with regard to 
this portion of the Order, that it was condemned " upon evi- 
dence so flimsy that in the present day a man could not be 
convicted on it of the most trifling offence " (2). As for the 
acquittal of the knights in the Synods of Salamanca and 
Metz, the innocence of some of the Templars does not ac- 
quit the entire Order, as was well understood by Mariana: 
" In the cause of the Templars it was decreed that their 
name and Order should be entirely abolished. To many 
this decree seemed cruel, nor is it probable that those 
crimes were found in every province, contaminating all the 
members. However, by the destruction of this Order, a 
warning to avoid similar iniquities was given to all, especi- 
ally to religious, whose value and strength consist more 
in a reputation for virtue than in anything else " (3). It must 
be observed, however, that according to the same Mariana, 

The Order was dissolved in France, and all its wealth seized by the king." The assertions 
as o torture and Philip's avarice are noticed by us in the text. The remark on Pope Clem- 
ent's conduct is unjust to that Pontiff. So soon as he heard of the king's initiative, he re- 
served the cause of the knights to himself, and took their property under the protection of 
the Church. He " dared to interfere " just so long as justice demanded his intervention. 
He secured to the accused a fair trial before himself, in one case, and before his deputies, 
in all the others. To have gone further than this, to have shielded the impenitent, and to 
have continued the Papal sanction to so foully stained an institute, would have beeD 
worse than weak and irresolute. 

(1) History of Eiifjhmd, vol. ili., ch. 1. 

(2) Thus in the Catholic Dictionary. 

(3) B. xv., ch. 10. 
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tho prelates assembled at Salamanca gave no final and posi- 
tive decision of acquittal in regard to the Spanish knights ; 
but " referred the ultimate settlement of the -whole affair to 
the Roman Pontiff." The apologists of the Templars do 
not gain sympathy for their clients by adducing the action 
of the Synod of Metz. The German bishops there assem- 
bled to consider, by order of Clement V. , the case of the 
Templars, did not acquit the knights; but referred the mat- 
ter to the Holy See. And even that leniency was procured 
bv violence; for Serarius and. Mariana tell us that Hugh, 
count of the Rhine, and twenty armed Templars burst into 
the Synod, " terrifying the fathers by their ferocity ; " 
whereupon, lest a tumult might arise, the archbishop re- 
ceived their protest, and promised to use his influence with 
the Pontiff to secure their not being disturbed (1). 

Voltaire insists that King Philip, in his anxiety for ven- 
geance on the Templars, many of whom had been outspoken 
against his oppressions, and in his covetousness of their 
great wealth, prepared in advance the mine which, in his 
own good time, he exploded. Villani tells us that the grand 
master had condemned the prior of the Templars of Mont- 
faucon to perpetual imprisonment because of immorality and 
heresy ; that during his confinement the prior became ac- 
aquinted with one Nasso, a Florentine, also a prisoner ;' that 
this pair, with a view to obtaining their release, invented 
the famous charges against the Order. Such, says Voltaire, 
was the origin of Philip's scheme. But while this narration 
of Villani may be true, and Mariana receives it as such, 
nevertheless, the evidence of the worthy pair was not uncor- 
roborated. " The first witnesses, " says Mariana, " were two 
members of the Order ; the prior of Montfauconin the coun- 
ty of Toulouse, and Xasso, a Florentine exile — not sufficient- 
ly reliable, as was shown by the testimony of many. Then 
came others, among whom was a chamberlain of the Pontiff 
himself, who had joined the Order in his eleventh year, and 
who related what he had seen and done" (2). But the 
favorite argument of Voltaire and the other apologists is de- 
rived from the tortures which, they say, extorted the con- 

(1) B. viii., ch. 92. (2) B. xv., ch. 15. 
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fessions of the Templars. James Molay, the grand master, 
and others who were burnt at Paris, retracted these extorted 
avowals, and died protesting their innocence, and that of 
their Order. Even the Continuator of Nange, an author 
whom we often quote in favor of our thesis, gives the follow- 
ing melancholy picture. When treating of the year 1310, he 
says : " Outside the city of Paris, in the fields not far from 
the abbey of St. Anthony, fifty-nine Templars were burnt to 
death. All of these, with no exception, acknowledged none 
of the imputed crimes, but constantly and perseveringly 
declared that they were unjustly put to death." And at the 
year 1313 he writes : " When the aforesaid four, the general 
or transmarine master of the Order of the Temple, the 
visitor for Prance, and the masters of Aquitaine and Nor- 
mandy ; the final disposition of whose cases the Pope had 
reserved to himself, had without exception, publicly and 
openly confessed the imputed crimes, and had persisted in 
that confession, and had appeal ed to wish to finally persist 
in it, a council was held with great deliberation on the Mon- 
day after the feast of St. Gregory, in the vestibule of the 
great church at Paris, by mandate of the Pope, and the afore- 
said four were adjudged to perpetual imprisonment by the 
lord-cardinal of Albano and two other cardinal-legates, the 
archbishop of Sens, certain other prelates, and other per- 
sons versed in Divine and Canon Law, specially summoned 
to Paris for this case. But behold, when the cardinals had 
thought an end had been put to the business, two of the afore- 
said, namely, the transmarine master and the master of 
Normandy, suddenly and unexpectedly defending them- 
selves against the cardinal who had delivered a sermon, and 
against the archbishop of Sens, returned to a denial of their 
confession, and of all that they had acknowledged, most 
irreverently and to the wonder of many. Then the cardin- 
als handed them over to the provost of Paris, who was 
present, to be merely guarded until the morrow, when 
their case would be more carefuly considered. So soon as 
the news of what had occurred reached the king, who was 
then in the royal palace, having counselled with his courtiers, 
but wisely (prudente coiisilio) calling no clergyman to the 
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conference, lie commanded that' both should he burnt at the 
same stake, on a little island of the Seine between the royal 
gardens and the church of the Hermits. They appeared to 
undergo the burning -willingly and readily, and their final 
constancy in death excited the -wonder of all the beholders. 
The two others were confined in the prison to which they 
were sentenced. ' : Now Yoltaire asserts that the confessions 
of the Templars were drawn from them by torture. While, 
on the one hand, we would not attempt to defend the use of 
" the question " in a law court, neither would we, on the 
other, assert with Yoltaire that every confession so obtained 
is valueless. But granting the worthlessness of every evi- 
dence so evolved, is it true that the testimony because of 
which the Templars were abolished was extracted by torture 
from unwilling lips? We do not deny that the torture was 
applied in some instances, but certainly there was no such 
thing in the case of the hundred and twenty-four knights 
examined before the inquisitor at Paris, or in that of the 
seventy-two interrogated by the Pontiff at Poitiers ; and yet 
these knights, and others similarly situated, admitted their 
guilt (1). This is shown by the Acts of the trial, by the di- 
ploma " Reigning in heaven " already cited, and by the other 
diploma given by Raynald at the year 1307, No. 12. As 
for the fact that the grand master and other Templars died 
asserting their innocence ; that the former and the master of 
Normandy retracted their former confessions ; such facts by 
no means prove that the Order was unjustly suppressed. 

(I) Speaking of the prosecution of the Templars of Lombardy and Tuscany, conducted by 
the archbishops of Pisa and Florence and by a Roman canon, Cautu's love of truth forces 
him to say: "Here the accused had no fear, as they would have had in France, of being 
sent to the stake : for they were being tried by an ecclesiastical tribunal which assigned as 
punishment only repentance and retraction. This adds to the reliability of the deposition 
which they swore to have nade, ' not out of hatred, or out of love ; not for reward or be • 
cause of fear ; but merely lor the sake of truth. ' Some of the nccusatlons were admitted by 
all : some others only by certain knights, and as regarding particular cases and persons, or 
as being matters of heresy, or as being customary beyond the sea. But, above all, they agreed 
in admitting the most jealous secrecy of the chapters, and the guilt of Infidel blasphemy. 
If. th-ercforc. the wicked prosecutions instituted in France tempt us to regard the Tem- 
plars as innocent, and as victims of Philip the Fair, the calm with ivhich the Cnurch 
proceeded, the processes instituted during many years fit Italy and in other lands, and 
without violence, allowusto suppose that many of thcknightswcreouilty, iuidtb-dUhek\nK 
of France should not be compared with Clement V., who, by suppressing the Order, * not de 
jure, but by way of provision,' saved innocent individuals, and disappointed the royal 
greed by assigning its wealth to the defence of the Holy Land."— Heretics of Italy. 
Discourse vlil. 
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Criminals very' frequently die with lies on their lips ; and 
that James Molay lied most solemnly, either at the stake or 
in his repeated and spontaneous confessions, is indisputably 
proven. We are not bound to explain his vacillations. It 
is well to know, however, that in the inquiry held at Chinon 
in Touraine on August 18-20, 1308, by three cardinals de- 
puted by the PoDe, the grand master was so astounded on 
hearing the many depositions which had been made at Paris 
and at Poitiers, that he kept silence on all the joints saving 
that of the denial of Christ, which he expressly admitted to 
have been practiced. When interrogated at Paris on Decem- 
ber 26, 1309, he disavowed this confession, and accused the 
commissioners of forgery ; demanding afterward to be judg- 
ed by the Pontiff. Whom ought we naturally suspect of 
falsehood, the three cardinals or James Molay? The Pope 
had insisted on the observance of the strictest equity in the 
premises ; the king had consulted the universities, the clergy, 
and the parliaments; nor did he need any forgeries, as we 
have seen, to attain his end, the extinction of the Order. 
We would therefore suspect the grand master of falsehood, 
rather than the cardinals. When finally the Fifteenth 
Council had been held, and the Templars had been suppress- 
ed, Clement V. appointed new commissioners to close the pro- 
cess; namely, three cardinals, the archbishop of Sens, several 
bishops, and many learned men. Before these, Molay, Guy 
of Auvergne, and two others again avowed their guilt, " and on 
March 18, 1313, they were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. A platform, on which they were to affix their confes- 
sions, was erected in front of Notre Dame," but at the 
commencement of the ceremony, Molay and Guy suddenly re- 
tracted their avowals. For the grand catastrophe the Papal 
commissioners were not responsible. That was consum- 
mated in obedience to an order from King Philip, after they 
had delivered the culprits to the custody of the provost of 
Paris, intending to deliberate as to the sentence on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The grand master and the brother of the dauphin of 
Auvergne retracted their confessions, but we must remem- 
ber that thirty or forty thousand other knights, who had 
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been condemned to different kinds of punishment, survived 
the " persecuting " Philip and Clement, and did not retract 
or attempt to justify the Order. Again even Michelet 
admits that " in the interrogatories which we publish, the 
denials are nearly all ideutical, as though according to 
a settled formula; while on the contrary, the avowals are all 
varied by special circumstances, often very naive, which 
facts give them a peculiar stamp of veracity. Contrary, 
indeed, would have been the case, if the avoAvals had been 
extorted by torture ; then they would have been nearly alike, 
and the diversity would have been found in the denials" (1). 
In his zealous championship of the Templars, the prince 
of modern incredulists asserts that " seventy-four of them, 
who had not been accused, undertook to defend the Order, 
but were not heard." Bergier's reply to this absolute false- 
hood is worthy of the reader's attention: " In other places 
the apologist cites the History of the 1 emplars, by Peter 
Dupuy. Now this historian relates that these seventy-four 
defenders of their Order were heard by the commissioners 
for the first time, on Saturday, March 14, 1310, and that 
they deputed four of their number to speak in the name of 
all. Xot only were they heard, but they presented re- 
quests and memorials in writing. The verbal reports of 
their speeches were exactly drawn up, and the author of the 
History of the Gallican Church has copied them They 
protested against the confessions made by the accused; like 
the apologist, they declared that these admissions had been 
extorted by threats and promises, or that thooe who 
made them were Avicked persons; they demanded to be judg- 
ed by the Pope, and by the Council of Vienne, then about 
to assemble. Now what follows from this defence ? Simply 
that those sevent} T -four Templars were innocent, for they 
were not accused ; that until then they had been ignorant of 
the crimes of their brethren, and that they found it 
difficult to credit them. But this is only a negative proofs 

(1) The name of Michelet Is dear to all well-informed Masons, and should be cherished 
by all Templarites. In the Collection of Unedited Documents Concerning the History of 
France, published by care of the Minister of Public Instruction, this writer pave to the 
world the verbal process of the Templars. Speaking of the interrogatory undergone by 
Molay and two hundred and thirty-one knights before the Pontifical commissioners at 
Parti, he saysu "This inquiry was conducted slowly, and with much care and kindness." 
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ignorance proves nothing ; they adduced nothing positive 
capable of destroying the confession of the accused." Vol- 
taire endeavors to evade the charges of obscenity among the 
knights by pleading that " this infamy never could have be- 
come a law among them. I do not doubt at all that niany 
of the Templars yielded to those excesses which have been, 
at all times, the inheritance of youth; but these are passing 
vices, which it were better to ignore than to punish." To 
this characteristic remark we again reply with Bergier : 
" Here the author confounds two methods of reception. It 
is to be presumed that the public reception, performed by the 
grand master or others, was decent ; but there was another, a 
private one invented by the libertines of the Order, to which 
the new knights were subjected, and in which were commit- 
ted those abominations and profanations already mentioned. 
Many witnesses declared that they had been forced into this 
latter rite by prison and torture. It is well known that 
wicked persons desire to have accomplices in their crimes. 
The majority of those who were executed were not young 
men ; therefore their vices were not passing ones. It is but 
too true that aged libertines are more given to excessive 
lubricity than are young people." Voltaire pretends to find 
it difficult to believe that the Templars denied Jesus Christ, 
and asks what had they to gain by renouncing a religion 
which cherished them, and for which they had so gloriously 
combated ? But many impious men, and among them Vol- 
taire himself, blaspheme against the religion which has 
nourished them; and what they have to gain we do not 
know. As for the combats of the Templars in the cause of 
the faith, these had long been, at least for the French mem- 
bers, things of the past. 

We now come to the assertion that the suppression of the 
Templars is to be ascribed to the covetousness of King 
Philip the Fair (1). Mosheim, Potter, Voltaire, in fine, all 
the apologists of the proscribed Order, assign this as the 
prime cause of the abolition. St. Antonine says that " many 
dignitaries asserted that the knights were innorent, and 

(1) The Catholic Dictionary says that Philip " coveting their wealth, laid a deep plot 
for their destruction all its wealth was seized by the king." 
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condemned without just cause, in order that their property 
might be confiscated. They were afterward despoiled of 
their goods by the Pope, and their revenues applied to the 
House or Hospital of St. John. But as the property had 
already been seized by the king of France and by other 
princes, it had to be redeemed at a heavy price; whence 
these latter religions were rendered very poor. ... It was 
ordered (in the Fifteenth Council) that all the goods of the 
Templars should be assigned to the Hospital of Jerusalem, 
and as they had already been seized by the various lay 
lords, the Hospitalers were compelled to pay a large sum to 
the king and others who held the property." And we are 
told by Paul Emilius that Philip's treasury "retained pos- 
session of the movable property, while that affixed to the soil 
was given by a Pontifical decree to the Hospitalers of St. 
John." Even Walsingham inveighs against Philip, in 
this matter, although he admits that the king did not gain 
his point. He says that " Philip, king of France, thought to 
make one of his sons king of Jerusalem, and to obtain for 
him all the revenues of the Templars. . . .But he did not 
attain his wish in regard to the property, for the Pope as- 
signed it to the Hospitalers." Now the innocence of Philip 
in this matter is proved, firstl}-, by the Diploma, " Reign- 
ning in Heaven," of Clement V. The Pontiff says to the 
king : " At length, however, you who had heard of these 
same inquities, and moved, not by avarice, for you do not 
intend to claim or appropriate the property of the Tem- 
plars, but have taken your hands altogether away from it 
freely and devoutly yielding it up, to be guarded and ad- 
ministered by our deputies." The same is proved, secondly, 
by the letter sent in March, 1311, by Philip to the Pontiff, 
requesting that the property of the Templars be assigned 
either to some new Military Order, or to some old one en- 
gaged in the cause of the Holy Land. It is shown, thirdly, 
by the instrument of transfer of the property in question to 
the Hospitalers. In this document, dated August 24, 1312, 
we read : " Since the aforesaid properties, inasmuch as 
they are in our kingdom, are under our special care and 
protection, and it is known that we fully possess in them. 
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either mediately or immediately, the right of patronage ; 
and having been induced by you, together with the prel- 
ates united in Council, to give this consent : We, therefore, 
whose interest it is, accept this disposition, ordinance, and 
transfer, and give to it our consent ; perpetually reserving 
to ourselves, and to the prelates, barons, nobles, and 
others of our kingdom, all* our and their rights such as 
hitherto obtained in said properties." The same is evinced, 
fourthly, by the agreement entered into between Louis X., 
the son and heir of Philip the Fair, and Yillaret, the grand 
master of the Hospitalers, on February 14, 1315, in which 
it was arranged that the knights of the Hospital should 
pay the king 260,000 livres, for which sum, expended by the 
monarch in the prosecution of the Templars, the ceded 
property had been pledged ; not that, says the agreement, 
the Knights of Rhodes had not already been in the enjoy- 
ment of the Templar revenues, by virtue of the possession 
given them by authority of King Philip, but because there 
were many expenses to be liquidated, dating from the time 
when the Templars were arrested. 

We would now observe in conclusion that much of the 
sympathy which has been manifested for the Templars is 
due to the connection supposed — whether rightly or not, is of 
little importance — to subsist between the unfortunate Order 
and Freemasonry. " We shall see, " says Condorcet, 
" whether we ought not to number among secret societies 
this celebrated Order, against which Popes and kings so 
barbarously conspired " (1). In his valuable work on se- 
cret societies, Deschamps derives Masonry from four 
sources, Gnosticism, Manicheism, the Albigenses, and the 
Templars (2). " The Masons," he says, " and all the phil- 
osophical revolutionists and Jacobins had a great interest in 
defending the Templars," and then he proceeds to show, 
from Masonic authorities, how these sectaries claim a de- 
scent from the proscribed Order. Among the authorities 
cited by this zealous and indefatigable writer, we select one 
which will jDrove of interest to the reader. On April 8, 

(1) Historic Tableau of the Progress of the Human Mind, epoch 7. 

(2) Secret Societies and Society, or the Philosophy of Contempo7-ancous History, 
TOl. i., b. 2, ch. i., § 5; Avignon, 1882. 
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1839, M. do Bauville, an ex-officer of the Grand Orient of 
France, spoke as follows in a Lodge of the Knights of the 
Cross : " The Masonic Order is an emanation from that of 
the Temple, with the history and misfortunes of which you 
are acquainted, and reasonably it can have no other origin 
Masonry was born in Scotland, and originally it was a pru- 
dent and ably arranged disguise conceived by some knights 
of that country in order to hide the continuation of their 
illustrious Order from the keen eyes of its powerful enemies. 
The heroic William de Moure, grand prior of England and 
Scotland, directed from his prison the knights of his lan- 
guage in the creation, organization and development of the 
Masonic rite, destined to shield, from the eyes of the profane, 
the proscribed, and anathematized Order of the Temple. 
We may conceive how this local transformation, in the lan- 
guage of Scotland, of the Order of the Temple into that o't 
Masonry, was enveloped in secrecy ; how the unfortunate 
Templars, calumniated by vile renegades, cowardly betrayed 
by ignoble apostates who tracked them like wild beasts in 
nearly every land of Christendom, forced to hide their names 
and quality under pain of the most frightful persecution 
and of the most horrible torture, innocent victims of a king's 
avarice and a Pope's jealously ; succeeded in inventing, that 
they might recognize and aid each other in all, for all, and 
everywhere, in France, Germany, and Sweden, where Mason- 
ry soon penetrated, those sacred passwords, signs, and 
grips, which have come down to lis from generation to gen- 
eration. How can we otherwise explain, on the part of a 
vast philanthropic association, organized for the honorable 
purposes of giving to suffering humanity the consolations 
and alms of Christian charity, those severe commands to 
say nothing, write nothing, signify nothing, concerning the 
praiseworthy object of this secret society, under pain of in- 
curring the certain effects of an atrocious vengeance, 
exposing the traitor to have his throat cut, his heart and en- 
trails torn out, his body burnt and reduced to ashes, the 
ashes thrown to the winds, and his memory execrated by 
every Mason? All this would become a revolting absurditv, 
without the explanation, so simple and satisfying to reason, 
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that the Lnights of the Temple had a powerful interest in 
hiding themselves under the mantle of Masonry, specially 
organized b} T themselves for that purpose. I therefore 
affirm that the Masonic Order was established in the four- 
teenth century by the knights of the Temple, in obedience 
to the grand prior of Scotland, and that this beautiful institu- 
tion emanated from that centre, and easily propagated itself 
in the European countries, then covered by our proscribed 
predecessors. I could easily adduce numerous proofs, 
drawn from a comparison of the rituals in use in the two 
Orders, and at first it would astonish one- to notice the same 
system of reception, proceeding by way of physical and 
moral tests " (1). This theory of the Templar origin of Free- 
masonry is well developed in the 31asonic Manual or 
Tiler of Willaume, and in the Philosophical and Inter- 
pretative Course of explanations of the symbols and mys- 
teries of Masonry, published by Ragon, founder of the cele- 
brated Lodge of the Trinosophists — a work solemnly author- 
ized on June 24, 1840, by the Grand Orient of France. In 
contradiction to the above theory may be adduced the opin- 
ion of Guyot, printer to the French " Templars," who pub- 
lished in 1825 a Manual of the Knights of the Temple, 
in which he contended that the Masonic claim is false ; that 
Molay named his successor ; and that the Templars contin- 
ued to have an uninterrupted succession of grand masters 
doAvn to Fabre-Palaprat, elected in 1804. As Philip 
d'Orleans was grand master of these " Templars" in 1706, it 
is amusing to read that they sign with their blood the oaths 
of obedience, poverty, chastity (!), fraternity, hospitality, and 
military service ; and that each " knight " is obliged, if he can 
possibly do so, to visit the Holy Land once in his life. Le- 
noix, in his Origin of Freemasonry, insists that St. Bernard, 
who gave their rule to the knights, was a Mason. If this 
impudent assumption surprises the reader, he should know 
that Bagon, whom the adepts of Square and Triangle uphold as 
a pre-eminently authoritative writer on Masonic subjects) 
declares that the chevalier (sic) Gerson, or Thomas A'Kempis, 
the author of the Imitation of Christ, was also a Mason, 

■1) The Globe, a journal of Masonic initiations, Paris, 1839. 
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nuil that his book, " the masterpiece of one deeply initiated, 
undoubtedly gave rise to the mystic veil with which, under the 
titles of ' Rose-Cross,' ' Knight of the Eagle and of the 
Pelican,' the last mysteries of Masonry are covered " (1). 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE TOTES AT AVIGNON. 

While Pope Clement V. resided at Poitiers or at Bordeaux 
(1305-9), the pressure, and even tyranny, exercised toward 
the Pontiff by King Philip the Pair had demonstrated the 
necessity of a fixed residence of the papal court where the 
head of the Church could enjoy freedom of action. But Clem- 
ent V., probably with little displeasure, did not deem it feas- 
ible to restore the papal residence to the Eternal City. The 
factions of the nobility, headed by the Orsini and the Colon- 
na, held Rome in a state of chronic disorder ; and therefore 
Clement decided to locate his court in the city of Avignon, 
which, although nominally subject to the House of Anjou, 
was, thanks to the spirit of its citizens, virtually independent, 
and which was nearly enclosed in the County of the Venais- 
sin, a possession of the Holy See (2). Petrarch, like all the 
Italian writers of that day, could see no beauty in the rock- 
perched town, " little and disgusting." He knew of no place 
"so stinking," and declared that it was "a shame to make 
it the capital of the world." The Italian contemporaries of 
Clement V. manifest their indignation at the Pontiffs unfort- 
unate action by such expressions as " scandal to the universe," 
" the exile of the Holy See, " and the famous one, " the cap- 
tivity of Babylon." 

But while it is certain that Rome and all Italy suffered by 
the prolonged absence of the papal court, and by the conse- 
quent preponderating influence of the French kings in the 
affairs of Europe; while it is true that to the papal residence 
in France may be traced the causes that produced the Great 

(1) Loc. cit. 

(2) It became such In 1228, by a treaty between Pope Grepory IX., represented by Car- 
dinal d'Ossat, and King Louis IX. with Count Raymond of Toulouse. 
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Western Schism, it would be unjust to Clement Y. to sup 
pose that he foresaw the many evils entailed by his deter- 
mination, or that he realized that his immediate successors 
would persist in absenting themselves from their See. There 
were powerful reasons for his conduct. In France, his own 
land, where the affair of the Templars had detained him for 
six years, he saw himself respected and loved, while his own 
capital was a pre}' to anarchy, and many of his near prede- 
cessors had been compelled to fix their residence in Viterbo, 
Perugia, or Anagni ; Tuscany could not afford the Sovereign 
Pontiff a refuge, for it was harassed by the feud of the 
Whites and Blacks ; Venice was at issue with the Holy See, 
because of the claims of both parties to the marquisate of 
Ferrara ; either of the Two Sicilies would have been a 
more precarious asylum than France. 

The advent of the papal court was a happy thing for Avig- 
non. She soon came down from her rocky perch, and extend- 
ed herself over the plain ; whole quarters of elegant streets, 
flanked by magnificent palaces, appeared ; and the arts and 
taste of Italy soon made the city one of the most beautiful 
in Europe. In the year 1348 Pope Clement "VI. bought 
Avignon from Queen Jane of Naples, heiress to the counts of 
Provence. In 1791 it was definitively annexed to France. 
Seven Popes resided at Avignon : Clement V., John XXII., 
Benedict XII., Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban V., and 
Gregory XI., — all, quite naturally, French, and all of whom 
did honor to their country, despite the assertion of Henri 
Martin that "Avignon was then a Gomorrha, " — a calumny 
which is refuted by its own exaggeration. Pope Clement V. 
died on April 20,1314, and was succeeded by John XXII., 
whose pontificate was so eventful that we shall devote to it 
a special chapter. 

BENEDICT XII. 

On the death of John XXII. , 1334, the cardinal Comminges 
seemed to be the most likely candidate for the tiara ; but 
when the other French cardinals, so devoted to their mon- 
arch that they closed their eyes to the interests of the 
Church, demanded from his Eminence a promise to retain 
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the papal residence in France, the noble prelate declared 
that lie would throw off the purple sooner than violate his con- 
science. He was convinced, he said, that the Papacy was 
incurring great danger by its transfer from its natural seat. 
Consternation seized upon the electors ; whereupon some 
one suggested the cardinal Founder, a Cistercian monk, and 
since his election appeared very improbable, man}* deemed 
it advisable to vote for him, while still looking for the com- 
ing man. This manoeuvre made Fournier Pope, for, to the 
dismay of the intriguers, he received more than two-thirds 
of the suffrages. Although devoted to the court of France, 
Benedict XII. soon realized the neccessity of withdrawing 
the Holy See from its painful and anomalous position in 
Avignon ; but the French cardinals persuaded him to change 
his mind. One of the first questions considered by Bene- 
dict XII. was that of the Beatific Vision, which, as we shall 
see in the following chapter, was left undetermined by John 
XXII. Benedict greatly desired that the faithful should be 
provided with dogmatic certainty in so important a matter ; 
hence he published, in 133G, the Decretal Benediclus Deus, de- 
fining, by Apostolic authority, that the souls of the just en- 
joy, immediately after death, the intuitive vision of God ; 
i. e., that they " see the Divine Essence, face to face. " 
This pontificate witnessed another attempt to terminate the 
Greek Schism. It was undertaken b} T the celebrated Barlaam, 
abbot of the monastery of the Hoi}- Saviour at Constantinople; 
but its sole result was the abjuration of the originator. It 
was during this pontificate t-hat Petrarch was crowned as 
poet-laureate at Rome, on April 8, 1341. 

CLEMENT VI. 

Pope Benedict XII. having died on April 23, 1342, the 
cardinal Peter Roger, a Benedictine monk and archbishop of 
Rouen, was elevated to the papal tin-one on May 6, and as- 
sumed the name of Clement VI. During this reign an end 
was put to the schism of Louis of Bavaria, that prince dying 
in 1347. Clement had continued the severity of the two 
preceding Pontiffs towards Louis, and had procured the 
election cf Charles of Luxemburg, son of King John of 
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Bohemia, after Laving threatened, in case of inaction on the 
part of the German electors, to himself choose an emperor 
by virtue of his apostolic authority. Shortly after his 
elevation, he received a Roman deputation headed by Ste- 
phen Colonna and Petrarch, now a Roman citizen. These 
deputies were charged to make the then usual request for 
the restoration of the Popes to their proper residence, and 
Petrarch supported the petition in pathetic and beautiful 
Latin verses (1). After a delay of two months, the Pontiff 
replied to the request that the times were not propitious. 

INNOCENT 71. 

When the cardinals went into conclave after the death of 
Clement VI., Dec. 5, 1352, men thought that the majority 
would vote for Birel, the general of the Carthusians. Were 
we in doubt as to the evil effects produced by the Avignon 
exile, it would be dissipated on learning that the leaning of 
their Eminences toward Birel was affected by the following 
frank remarks of the cardinal Talleyrand de Perigord : "I 
perceive, brothers, that you would like to elect the general 
of the Carthusians. Undoubtedly he merits the honor ; but 
you forget one very important fact, namely, that we are much 
attached to the world and its glory, whereas your favorite 
despises them. If elected, he will reduce us to primitive 
simplicity, and will proscribe our sumptuous equipages, etc. 
Neither power nor nobility will terrify him ; he knows no 
fear when the good of the Church is concerned " (2). Not- 
withstanding this telling argument, their Eminences did not 
elect an unworthy, or even a weak man. Stephen Aubert, 
bishop of Ostia, was not a remarkable personage ; but he was 
upright, and as Pope Innocent VI., he proved worthy of his 
sublime office. His pontificate was chiefly remarkable for 
the obliteration of the petty tyrants who had nearly annihil- 
ated the political authority of the Holy See in the States of 
the Church— a conquest achieved by the skill and valor of 
Cardinal iEgidius Albornoz. 

(1) Songs, B. 2, ep. 5. 

(2) Dorland; Carthusian Chronicle, B. iv., ch. 22. Brief HMory of the Carthusian 
Order in Martene and Durand's Ancient Writers, vol. vi. 
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BLESSED URBAN V. 

When the conclave consequent on the death of Innocent 
VI., in Sept.. 1362, had progressed for several days without 
any prospect of election, the cardinals resolved to depart 
from established usage, and to seek a candidate outside the 
Sacred College. They chose William Grimoard, abbotof the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Victor at Marseilles, who took 
the name of Urban V. Matthew Villani tells us that Gri- 
moard had publicly exclaimed, when he heard of the death 
of Innocent VI.: " If I could see a Pope seriously trying to 
restore the Holy See to Rome, I would willingly die to-mor- 
row." Be this as it may, in 1366 the Christian world was 
informed that in the following year the Holy Father would 
enter his episcopal city. Naturally this decision produced 
great discontent in the French court ; and King Charles V. 
sent to Avignon the learned and eloquent Nicholas Oresme, 
to persuade the Pontiff to remain in France. In full Con- 
sistory the orator pronounced a prolix discourse, garnished 
with Scriptural quotations and historical allusions, none of 
which applied to his thesis. His entire would-be argumen- 
tation was intended, and in good faith, it wonld seem, to 
show that the Roman Pontiff ought to remain under the 
sheltering wings of France : 1st, because that nation had al- 
ways protected the Holy See ; 2d, because ecclesiastical 
science was more honored in France than in any other land ; 
3d, because a French city, Marseilles, was then the geo- 
graphical centre of Catholic Europe ; 4th, because France 
was better governed than any of the Italian states ; 5th, be- 
cause France was the native land of Urban V., and our Sav- 
iour never left His own country ; 6th, because a sea-voy- 
age would be dangerous to the Pope and his court (1). It 
is not surprising that, as Petrarch informs us, this discourse 
hastened the pontifical preparations for departure. How- 
ever, Urban did not effect his design without much opposi- 
tion from the French cardinals ; in fact, the only members 
of the Sacred College who did not formally refuse to accom- 
pany him were the cardinals Orsiui, Capoccio, and the bishop 

(1) Du Boclai; History of the University of Parus, vol. It. 
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of Viterbo — the only Italians then wearing the purple. But 
the Frenchmen valued their hats, and when the Pontiff 
threatened to take these away, the opposition subsided (1). 
On April 30, 1367, the pontifical court bade farewell to 
Avignon ; on June 3, the fleet anchored off Corneto, and on 
the 9th the Pontiff entered Viterbo. But not before Octo- 
ber 16 did a successor of St. Peter, for the first time in 
sixty-three years, kneel at the shrine of the Prince of the 
Apostles. And, alas ! in less than three years the chief pas- 
tor again sought a foreign residence, and no other reason 
can be assigned for this abandonment of his legitimate post 
than mere home-sickness. French writers try to palliate 
his weakness, but none can adduce any more probable rea- 
son for his roturn to France than that he yearned for home. 
He explained his resolution to the Christian world by the 
necessity" of being on the spot while trying to reconcile the 
kings of France and England. In vain did the holy Swed- 
ish princess, afterward canonized as St. Bridget, threaten 
Urban with the anger of God and an early death if he 
effected his design (2); in vain the Roman Senate besought him 
to remain. On September 5, 1370, he embarked at Corneto, 
and on the 24th he re-entered Avignon. The menace of St. 
Bridget was soon accomplished ; in the fulness of his 
strength Pope Urban V. was suddenly attacked by an illness 
which threatened his life. Then he swore to return to Rome, 
if Almighty God would permit it ; but his hour had come, 
and, wrapped in his Benedictine habit, which he had always 
retained, he died on the 19th of December, 1370. 

GREGORY XI. 

On the first day of the conclave (Dec. 30) the unanimous 
roice of the Sacred College raised to the Papacy the cardi- 
nal deacon, Peter de Beaufort, nephew of Clement VI. 
While yet a student, his maturity of judgment was so pro- 
nounced, that Ubaldo Ubaldi, the first jurisconsult of the 
age, often consulted him, and would give his opinion, saying, 
" Our master thus pronounces." The new PontifT was or- 

(1) Chronicle of Bologna, in Muratori, vol. xviii. 

(■£) Revelations of St. Bridget, t. iv. c. 138. Gobelin, Cosmodromium, c. 73. 
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darned priest on January 4, 1371 ; then consecrated bishop, 
and crowned as Pope under the name of Gregory XT. From 
the very beginning of his pontificate Gregory was resolved to 
restore definitively the Holy See to the Eternal City, and in 
October, 1374, he wrote to the emperor Charles IV. : " We 
wish to put off no longer our visit to the Holy City, and wo 
have resolved, with the help of Crod, to set out next September. " 
He announced his determination to all the European sov- 
ereigns ; but the commencement of 137G found him still at 
Avignon, trying to make peace between France and England. 
His final departure is generally regarded as due to the in- 
fluence of St. Catherine of Sienna. 

On September 13, 1376, the Holy See bade a lasting fare- 
well to Avignon. Marseilles was reached on the 20th, and 
the Pontiff found awaiting him twenty-two galleys, most of 
which belonged to, and were manned by, the Knights Hos- 
pitalers •, the most beautiful ship of the fleet, however, had 
been sent by Florence, although this republic was then at 
war with the Holy See. Sail was spread on October 2, and 
after a stormy voyage, and inan} r forced delays at intermedi- 
ate ports, the papal court disembarked at the port of Cor- 
neto on the 6th of December. Here the Pontiff remained 
until January 15, 1377, when he ascended the Tiber, and 
on January 17 landed at St. Paul's. On the 18th, the Feast of 
the Chair of St. Peter at Home, he made his triumphal entry 
into the capital of Christendom, and the Romans rejoiced 
because " the captivhy of Babjdon " was at an end. 

It is frequently asserted that on his death-bed Pope 
Gregory XL avowed his regret for having restored the papal 
residence to its legitimate site. Gerson says that, holding 
in his hands the Blessed Eucharist, the d} r ing Pontiff en- 
joined upon the attending cardinals never to be influenced 
by the imaginary visions of hallucinated men and women ; 
that Gregory admitted that his own facility in this regard, 
had brought the Church to the verge of a schism (1). Now, 
these words attributed to Pope Gregory reflect too seriously 
upon the veracity and good sense, to sa}' nothing of the 
approved sanctity, of St. Catherine of Sienna, of St. Bridget 

(D Examination of Doctrines , p. 11. ronsld. 3. 
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of Sweden, and of the Blessed Alfonso of Aragon, to have 
been uttered at so solemn a moment by so wise and holy a 
man. Gerson is, in many matters, a grave authority ; but in 
this matter, unsupported as he is by contemporary testimony, 
we must decline to accept the many absurdities implied by 
his assertion. Whatever the great chancellor knew about 
the deeds and sayings of Pope Gregory XI. he had acquired 
from others ; at the time of the Pontiff's' death he was 
a boy of fourteen in the schools of Paris, and we find no 
corroboration of the above assertion in any work by an 
author contemporary with the Pontiff. Gerson was a cul- 
tivator of the Avignon idea, and he would probably lend a 
credulous ear to any tale that would aid to put it in action. 
And what must we think of Gregory's supposed foresight 
of the Great Schism ? To one, like Gerson, living amid the 
troubles of that schism, it would be easy to trace it back 
to certain seeming causes ; but there was nothing in the 
circumstances of Rome or of the Church while Pope Greg- 
ory XL was dying, except the obstinacy of the French 
cardinals, which could have justified the supposed gloomy 
forebodings of the Pontiff. And would this obstinacy, this 
home-sickness, this false idea of patriotism, in fine, this con- 
summate and unmitigated selfishness, of the French cardinals 
have justified a Pontiff in lamenting his having performed 
an act which was praised (save in France) throughout Chris- 
tendom as an act of common utility ? Had the Romans no 
rights at all in the matter ? Had they no right to insist 
that their bishop should reside among them ? Had they no 
right to the personal protection and government of their 
Pope-king? Had the Universal Church no claims in the 
premises ? Was the Papacy to continue to be an append- 
age of the French crown, a mere contributor to its conven- 
ience and glory, merely because of the ultra-nationalism of 
certain creatures of the French monarch, or because of their 
want of sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the Pope's 
temporal subjects, or because said creatures, forsooth, found 
the Roman Campagna less suited to their effeminate con- 
stitutions than were the beautiful plains of the Venaissin ? 
Again, at the very time that Pope Gregory is said to have 
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expressed his disgust with the " hallucinations " which had 
contributed to his removal from Avignon to his proper resi- 
dence, his principal " hallucinator," St. Catherine, was act- 
ing as his agent at Florence (1). And the Pontiff well knew 
that God had favored His servant with supernatural gifts ; 
for, in the Bull of Canonization of St. Catherine, Pope Pius 
II. expressly certifies that she had acquainted Gregory with 
her knowledge of his secret vow to proceed to Pome. 

That ultra-Gallican, Maimbourg, easily concludes that 
" when this Pontiff viewed the condition of Italy on the spot, 
he regarded it with an eye different from that with which he 
had judged it when in distant Avignon ; and, finding himself 
at the point of death before he could prevent the evils which 
he foresaw, he deplored the horrors menacing the Church. 
"Well did he see how the Romans, who, contrary to theii 
promise of entire submission, had usurped sovereign au- 
thority over the city, leaving to the Pontiff only a shadow 
of power, would master the conclave, and would not suffer 
the election of a Pope from beyond the Alps, lest such a 
one would again transfer the Holy See from Home. Well 
did he see, on the other hand, that the French cardinals, 
then composing more than two-thirds of the College (there 
were twenty-three members, — eighteen French, four Ital- 
ians, and one Spaniard) would afterward protest against the 
violence used towards themselves, and that hence the first 
election would prove to have been not free and canonical. 
These considerations, together with the little power vouch- 
safed him in Italy, ,n spite of the fine words that had drawn 
him from France, made him believe that he had left the 
country at an uupropitious time, and caused him to take, 
some time before his death, the resolution to return to Avig- 
non " (2). 

In expressing such opinions, Maimbourg was true to the 
Aulico-Gallican principles which were soon to entail the 
catastrophe of his life, but nothing that Pope Gre^orv XL 
witnessed or experienced at Rome could have given to that 
Pontiff rtuy foreknowledge of the embroglio that ensued af- 

,r) Bollandists : Life of St. Catherine of Sienna, v. iii. c. 8, Xos. 420-125. 
(2) History nf the Great Western Schism, by the Rev. Father Maimbouro, of the 
Society of Jesus, Paris, 1678, b. I. p. 12. 
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ebi liis death. But granting that he foresaw that his coun- 
try moii of the Sacred College would rend the seamless gar- 
ment of Christ sooner than abandon their project of confin- 
ing the papal residence to France, of making the pontifica 
dignity hereditary in the French family, would Gregory XI. 
have been justified in returning to Avignon ? Were the 
wishes of a mere faction to be respected sooner than the de- 
sires of Christendom ; the fancied interests of France rather 
than the real ones 01 the Pope's own temporal subjects — 
yea, rather than those of all other nations ? Nor would a 
return to Avignon ha^Vvi obviated all danger of schism. The 
fact is, the exile at Avignon had prepared the way to a 
schism, which, if it arrived not in one way, was almost cer- 
tain to come by another. Such was the temper of the Ro- 
mans at the time — owing to the decayed grandeur of their 
city, and the terrible anarchy of widen they were victims, — 
that a little encouragement would have caused them to resist 
the authority of an Avignonese Pontiff. In August, 1376, 
Luca Savelli arrived at Avignon, and informed the Pope 
that the abbot of Montecassino had already been asked 
whether he would accept the tiara if it wers tendered him 
by the clergy and people of Kome ; and that tho prelate had 
answered that, as a Koman citizen, he could refuse nothing 
to the Romans. The papal legate at Rome had also in- 
formed the Pope of this manoeuvre (1), and Gregory perceived 
that an aversion of the threatened danger was of sufficient 
importance to make him ignore the disturbed state of ^he 
peninsula. 

As for Maimbourg's statement that Pope Gregory XI, 
foresaw that " the Romans would master the conclave," it 
is certain that the Romans did no such thing. The Pontiff 
may have foreseen, as Maimbourg says, the rebellion of 
the French Cardinals ; that is probable, for he knew those 
prelates well. The French cardinals plunged the Church 
into the vortex of schism ; and they were more than aided 

(1) Gonzalo Illescas, loc. cit„ p. 40. Baluzk, loc. cif., v. i. p. 437. Idem, note, p. 1194. 
—St. Catheriue seems to allude to this plot, when she is so precise as to the time Gregory 
ought to arrive in Rome. "My amiable Father, you seek my opinion concerning your re- 
turn. I reply, on the part of Jesus Crucified, that you ought to come to Rome as soon aw 
possible. If you can, come in the beginning of September ; if you can not, wait not for the 
end of the month." (Letters, epist. ii.) 
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by Charles V., whom Maimbourg deems "one of the most 
pious and one of the wisest of French monarchs, for 
whose sacred person the ultramontane continnator of 
Baronio's Annals (Oderico llinaldi, commonly called Eay- 
nald) loses all respect when he asserts that this great prince 
' was the author of the schism, into which he forced his sub- 
jects to enter by tyrannically oppressing the liberty of the 
bishops and doctors of his kingdom. ' : Had Gregory XL 
humored the French cardinals, he would have merely post- 
poned the schism ; the only reason for its birth would have 
subsisted, so long as the French desired to retain the Pope 
in France, while Rome and the rest of the world wished him 
to dwell in his own house ; and such divergence would, of 
course, have been perennial. At the first check upon French 
vanity, in the shape of a definitive restoration of the papal 
residence to its legitimate site, the smouldering fire would 
have burst into flame. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF JOHN XXII.: THE QUESTION OF THE BEATIFIC 

VISION, AND THE SCHISMS OF THE FRANCISCAN " SPIRITUALS " 

AND OF LOUIS OF BAVARIA. 

Pope Clement V. having died on April 20, 1314, the con- 
clave assembled at Carpentras, the capital of the Yenaissin 
in France. It soon became apparent that the twenty-three 
cardinals — fifteen French and eight Italian — were at serious 
issue on a very important question. The Italians declared 
that their votes would be cast only for him who would promise 
to restore the papal residence to the episcopal see of the Pon- 
tiff, the Eternal City; while the French electors, nearly all 
creatures of the French court, insisted upon a continuation 
of that residence under the shadow of the Gallic monarch. 
To add to the embroglio, bloody outrages on the retainers 
and friends of the Italian cardinals were perpetrated by the 
Gascon followers of two nephews of the late Pontiff, who 
were anxious to secure the tiara for one of their own family. 
These miscreants having threatened the Italian cardinals 
with death, their Eminences, French as well as Italian, made 
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an opening in the wall of the palace where they were debat- 
ing, and fled, some to Avignon, and the others to Orange, 
where they had leisure to reflect on the consequences result- 
ing from the transfer of the pontifical court from Rome. It 
was not until June, 1316, that the count of Poitiers, brother 
of Louis X., was enabled, by various pretexts, to unite the 
electors at Lyons, where he confined them, in a Dominican 
convent, assuring them that their future liberty depended on 
their election of a Pope. After a debate of forty days, the 
choice was found to be James d' Osa, cardinal-bishop of 
Porto, who took the name of John XXII. 

James d'Osa was, according to Villani, Ferretto, St. An- 
tonine, Masson, and Muratori, of lowly origin, — some make 
him the son of a cobbler, others of an innkeeper. Of re- 
markably small stature, and very ugly of feature, his talents 
alone had made his fortune. Born at Cahors, he was attract- 
ed by the superior civilization of Italy, and went to Naples, 
where his pennilessness excited the sympathy of a Francis- 
can friar, and he procured a position in the household of 
King Charles I. (Anjou. ) In time he was ordained; and, 
participating in the secret councils of the Government, he 
was employed in many embassies, exciting much admiration 
for his perspicacity and insinuating eloquence. He became 
successively ordinary of Frejus and Avignon, and he shone 
at the Council of Yienne. At the termination of this assem- 
bly, he was made cardinal and appointed to the See of Porto. 
Three events of this pontificate demand our attention : the 
question of the Beatific Yision; that of "the bread of the 
Franciscans " which culminated in the schism of the com- 
munistic " Spirituals," and the schism of Louis of Bavaria. 

In three of his sermons, Pope John XXII. pronounced 
the opinion that the souls of the just do not enjoy the intui- 
tive vision of God before the resurrection of their bodies on 
the Last Day; that until that event, they are under the pro- 
tection and consolation of the Humanity of Jesus Christ. 
However, our Pontiff did not hold that the souls of the just 
are excluded from heaven until the Last Judgment; in his 
Bull for the canonization of St. Louis of Toulouse, as also 
in his Profession of Faith for the king of Armenia, he had 
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already declared the contrary.' But the three indicated dis 
courses of John XXII. (1), contradicting a generally received 
opinion, scandalized ver}- many; although Mosheiin grunt 
ly errs when he asserts that this Pope, because of his opin- 
ion, "incurred the public reproof of nearly the entire Church." 
That which is now an article of faith on this point, was then 
a matter of opinion. In 1333, Gerard Eudes, general of the 
Franciscans, stopped in Pans on his wa} r to Scotland, 
where he was to negotiate for a peace between that king- 
dom and England. During sume leisure moments he de- 
fended the opinion enunciated by Pope John, and immedi- 
ately the ever turbulent students of the Universit} r demand- 
ed his punishment. King Louis X. took up the matter, and 
heard the defence made by Gerard in the presence of ten 
doctors in theolog}', four of whom were Franciscans. These 
ten condemned the opinion in question; whereupon the roy- 
al zealot threatened to have Gerard burned as a heretic, ad- 
ding, says Yillani (2), that if the Pope held such a view, he 
also was unorthodox. We notice this episode, because it 
seems to have been the foundation for the assertion made by 
the famous Peter d'Ailly, seventy-three years after the death 
of John XXII., and during the heart-burniugs of the Great 
Western Schism, that King Louis X. had threatened to burn 
Pope John as a Patarine, if he did not retract — an assertion 
corroborated b} T no author of the time, and which is in con- 
tradiction to the spirit of that period, as well as to the re- 
spect alwaj's manifested by Louis X. toward the Holy See. 
When our Pontiff heard of the excitement in Paris, he 
wrote to Philip de Yalois, defending his own private views 
as conformable to Scripture and Tradition, and insisting 
upon perfect freedom being allowed to theologiaus in the 
premises, until the Apostolic See should deem it proper to 
pronounce definitively on the matter (3). He also ordered 
a commission of doctors and prelates to compile all that 
Tradition contained concerning the Beatific Vision (-1). It 
is evident, therefore, that when Pope John sustained his 

(U They were delivered during the Advent of 1329, on All Saints' Day of 1331, and on tbe 
Eve of the Epiphany of 1333. 

(2) B. x., ch. 230. 

(3) Ray.vald, y. 1333, No. 4G. 

(4) ldem.'y. 1334, No. 27. 
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theory, he did so as a private theologian and in the full exer- 
cise of his right. He had no intention to give an authorita- 
tive decision. This is confirmed by his conduct on his 
death-bed; for, on Dec. 3, feeling that his last hour was near 
(he was then ninety years of age), he sent for the cardinals 
then in Rome, and in their presence caused to be read a pa- 
per in which he professed his belief that " the purified souls 
of the just are in heaven with Jesus Christ, and in the so- 
ciety of the angels ; that they see God and the Divine Es- 
sence face to face, so far as their condition allows. He de- 
clared that in whatever he had said or written on this sub. 
ject, he had done so merely by way of conference, and not 
by way of decision ; and that he submitted all his words and 
writings to the judgment of the Church and of his succes- 
sors " (1). 

When Pope John XXII. donned the tiara, the glorious 
Order of St. Francis had flourished for a century, and had 
given many saints and doctors to the Church. For thirty 
years, however, it had been suffering from one of those crises 
which, sooner or later, must attack all human organizations. 
Certain foes of the Order had decried the Franciscan rule 
as illicit and impossible ; and Pope Nicholas III., in defence 
of the friars, had issued a constitution, in which he said that, 
in the voluntary renunciation of all property, "the disciples 
of St. Francis are neither suicides, nor tempters of God ; be- 
cause they confide in Providence, without rejecting the means 
employed by human prudence." 

While this decision silenced the contemners of the Fran- 
ciscan rule, it excited a diabolic pride in certain fanatics of 
the Older, the chief of whom was John d'Oliva, a friar of 
Beziers. According to this zealot, the Roman Church was 
"the prostitute of Babylon ;" the Franciscans renewed the 
evangelical life, and they should have merely the use, not the 
ownership, of the means of subsistence. By their firmness, 
the superiors of the Order prevented for a time a division 
in their ranks ; but on the accession of Pope St. Ccelestine 
V., the malcontents obtained from the Holy See permission 
to follow the dictates of their " piety," under the name of 

(1) Idem, ibi. No. 37. 
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"Hermits of Pope Coelestine," in one of the isles of the 
Grecian Archipelago. Very probably they would have soon 
died out, had they not been made interesting by opposition. 
Pope Boniface VIII. refused to molest them, until he was 
wrongly led to believe thai the Hermits recognized St. Coeles- 
tine V., not him, as Pontiff (1). He then ordered the patri- 
arch of Constantinople to compel the return of the Hermits 
to their pristine condition. But the majority of the zealots 
disobeyed the mandate, and settled in the Sicilies and in 
Southern France, where they assumed the name of " Spir- 
ituals." 

John XXII. preferred persuasion as a means of reuniting 
the Franciscans ; and in his decretal Quorumdam exirjit he 
reminded its members that " poverty and chastity are good, 
but obedience is better." Soon the evil assumed a phase 
in which the entire Franciscan family was to be involved. 
The friars began to doubt as to whether, when they were 
eating, the food could be termed their own, The reader 
may smile, but not one of the friars did so when this ques- 
tion was propounded ; and the more fanatical advanced the 
theory that poverty is a universal precept, and that all tem- 
poral possessions, on the part of an} r individual whomsoever, 
must be regarded as a " species of idolatry." 

At this juncture the general, Michael of Cesena, who had 
been notably stern toward his subjects, showed that he him- 
self could not obey. In a general Chapter held at Perugia, 
he and seven provincials, among whom was the celebrated 
William Occam, declared that it is " a faithful expression of 
Catholic doctrine to say that Jesus Christ, the model of per- 
fection, and the Apostles, His imitators, wishing to teach 
perfection to others, possessed nothing by right of property, 
either privately or in common." On November 12, 1323, 
the Pontiff issued a decretal pronouncing this proposition 
heretical ; but Michael of Cesena, Occam, and a few others, 
rebelled against the sentence. Finally, having summoned 
Michael to his presence, the Pope declared him insensate 
and a rebel to ecclesiastical authority. The friar persisted 
in his obstinacy, and the Pontiff ordered that he should not 

(1) St. Ceelestine V. had abdicated, and had been succeeded by Boniface V11I. 
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be allowed to depart from Avignon. Preparations were made 
for the prosecution of the recalcitrant ; but he contrived to 
escape, and made his way to Pisa, where he was joyfully 
welcomed by Louis of Bavaria, then in open revolt against 
the Holy See. Nicole and Sismondi smile at this matter of 
the fraticelli, as the Spirituals were called. They discern 
only an amusing folly in the obstinacy of these religious ; 
and they charge John XXII. with cruelty, especially in his 
having countenanced the execution, at Marseilles, of four of 
the delinquents. But while the error of the Spirituals was 
certainly eccentric, it was also disastrous. Many moderns 
in our day have smiled at the vagaries of Saint Simonism, 
Fourierism, etc. ; but now they tremble when these insensate 
theories menace society under the guise of Socialism, the 
child of fraticelli Communism. Again, the Spirituals had 
excited seditions in Sicily, Tuscany, and Narbonne. In 1315 
they instigated an uprising of the populace against the Domi- 
nicans of Carcassonne, devastated the church and convent 
of those friars ; and then, turning on the Conventuals, ex- 
pelled them from their homes, and installed themselves in 
their place (1). 

We can here offer only a sketch of the struggle between Pope 
John XXII. and Louis the Bavarian. After the death of the 
emperor Henry VII. (Luxembourg) in 1313, the electors 
were divided into two factions — one desiring the elevation of 
Frederick, duke of Austria, and the other declaring for Louis, 
duke of Bavaria. Two coronations followed, and both were 
illegal : that of Louis at Aix-la-Chapelle, where that prince was 
crowned by the archbishop of Mentz, who had no right to 
perform the ceremony , and that of Frederick at Bonn, not 
the proper place, but at the hands of the archbishop of Co- 
logne, the legitimate minister of the function. Both parties 
vainly tried to secure the approbation of Pope John XXII. 
He called both to his tribunal, in the meantime forbidding each 
to use the name and style of emperor. At first the contest- 
ants submitted to what was the public law of the time; but, 
inspired by their confidence in the valor of their respective 
vassals, they appealed to arms, and Frederick fell into the 

(1) Wadding: Annals, y. 1317, Nos. 11 and 12. 
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hands of his rival after the defeat at Muldorf, in 1322. The 
Pontiff then issued an admonition to Louis ; and in 1327 the 
misguided prince, yielding to tlie suggestions of a horde of 
apostate friars, published the most infamous libels against 
Pope John ; and having declared him a heretic, and having 
fallen into errors in matters of faith, he was formally deposed 
by the Pontiff even from his hereditary duchy of Bavaria. 
Louis now resolved to institute an anti-pope. In January, 
1328, he entered Rome at the head of four thousand horse. 
Most of the clergy fled from the desecrated capital of Christen- 
dom ; and when Louis convoked the Roman Senate and people 
to confer with him on matters of great import, only his Ger- 
mans surrounded him. Enraged because of the disgust 
tacitly manifested by the Romans, Louis ordered Sciarra 
Colonna, the infamous insulter of Pope Boniface VIII., to 
compel such of the clergy as had remained to officiate in 
their usual sanctuaries. All refused to obey. On the 16th, 
the same Sciarra Colonna, "in the name of the Romans," 
placed the imperial crown on the head of Louis; an excom- 
municated prelate, Albertini, bishop of Ellora, having given 
the unction. On the 18th Louis appeared iu the grand 
Square of St. Peter's, in full imperial state ; and, ascending 
an elevated throne, imposed silence on the spectators. An 
Augustinian friar, one Fabriano, then thrice demanded 
whether any one was present to defend "the priest James 
of Cahors, who calls himself Pope John XXII." There was 
no reply. A German priest preached a sermon on the text, 
"This is a day of good tidings;" and then Louis uttered a 
violent diatribe against the Pontiff, concluding with these 
words: "We, the prince, on the requisition of the syndics 
of the Roman people, and b} r consent of the clergy and the 
same people of Rome, as well as b}- that of the prelates of 
Germany and Italy, declare, pronounce, and publish that 
James of Cahors is a notorious and manifest heretic, and that 
he is therefore fallen from all ecclesiastical power, dignity, 
and authority ; and is amenable to all the punishments de- 
creed by the canon and the civil law. Hence we depose 
him, and declare him deposed, from the Supreme Pontifi- 
cate." . 
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But this ridiculous impiety did not pass unrebuked ; and 
if the too frequently rebellious family of Colonna incurred 
fresh disgrace by the participation of Sciarra in this sacri- 
legious farce, another Colonna now performed an act of hero- 
ism which merited and received the thanks of Pope John. 
Tour days after the exhibition in the Square of St. Peter's, 
a son of Stephen Colonna ( James, a canon of the Lateran) 
appeared in the Square of St. Marcellus ; and, having at- 
tracted a crowd of more than a thousand persons, he read 
the pretended sentence lately issued by the Bavarian, and 
then declared: "The Koman clergy have learned that a 
certain syndic has appeared, in their name, before Louis of 
Bavaria, who styles himself emperor, and that he has pre- 
ferred certain charges against Pope John XXII. Now, this 
pretended syndic could have had no authority for such ac- 
tion ; for the canons of St. John Lateran's, of St. Mary 
Major's, and all the other religious bodies, had gone out of 
Home, because of the presence of excommunicated men, and 
knowing that if they remained they themselves would incur 
excommunication. Consequently, I protest against all that 
Louis the Bavarian has done. I uphold Pope John XXII. 
as Catholic and legitimate ; and I declare that this man who 
styles himself emperor is not such, but is excommunicated, 
together with all his followers. All these things I offer to 
prove, either by reason or by arms, in a neutral place." The 
young Colonna then crossed over to the church of St. Mar- 
cellus, and affixed to its door a copy of the papal Bull de- 
spoiling the Bavarian of all his dignities. The arrogant 
Louis was at St. Peter's during this intrepid proceeding ; 
and when he heard of it, he sent troops to seize its author. 
But Colonna was already on his way to his family stronghold 
of Palestrina. 

The work of Louis was not complete until he had found a 
creature willing to play the part of anti-pope. This person 
was a Franciscan friar, one Peter Haiualluccio da Corberia, 
whom Yillani calls a wise and learned religious, but whom 
Pelayo /'more reliable in matters pertaining to the Avigno- 
nese Popes) knew at Borne as a "real hypocrite." On May 
12 the Bavarian led this wretched man to the Basilica of the 
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Apostles, placed a ring upon his finger, and proclaimed him 
Pope under the name of Nicholas V. Ere long, however, the 
Romans became tired of paying tribute to Louis; his own 
troops were constantly being seduced by the Guelphs, and 
deserted him in numbers. He therefore returned, almost 
alone, to Germany, where he vainly strove for a reconcilia- 
tion with Pope John. Rainalluccio,who had been tolerated for 
a moment b} r the Romans, onl}- because of their animosit} r 
toward a foreign and distant Pontiff, soon fled for his life. 
When, in 1330, he fell into the hands of John XXII., instead 
of having his head struck off, as would have been his lot 
had he been a rebel and a rival to any other sovereign than 
a pope-king, he received an apartment in the papal palace 
as his prison, and passed the remaining three years of his 
life in penance and stud}-. Louis remained obstinate, and 
during the three following pontificates he prolonged the hor- 
rors of schism and of war until his death, in 1347. 

Pope John XXII. died in 1334 Had this Pontiff been a 
monk, his life could not have been more simple. His table 
was never furnished with costly dishes, and he ate but mod- 
erately. During the nineteen years of his pontificate, he 
always arose in the middle of the night to recite the Office 
and to pass some time in study (1). Probably with the sole 
exception of Philip II. of Spain, no sovereign ever led so re- 
tired a life ; during his entire reign he never took a walk for 
pleasure. His cabinet was his world. His business capa- 
bilities were immense, and he taxed them to the utmost ; all 
affairs that came before him were decided by himself. His 
attainments were vast and varied : he was an adept in theol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, and history, and he was familiar with 
the natural sciences. One of his chief cares was that of the 
universities of Europe. He severely reproved such of these 
as conferred the doctorate too easily ; and he condemned any 
waste of time in these institutions in conducting investiga- 
tions which were satisfactory to curiosity rather than 
useful (2). The University of Cambridge owes its origin to 
him (3). As for his zeal concerning the purity of the faith, 

(1) VlLLANI, B. iL 

(2) Renazzi : UniverMtv of Rome, vol. 1. 

(3) Rinaldi, at year 1318, N'os. 2, 3. 
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it was unadmired only by Louis of Bavaria and a lot of apos- 
tate friars. He had no respect for the opinions of the crowd ; 
he thought that " all that it praises is blameworthy ; all that 
it meditates is futile ; all that it says is false ; all that it con- 
demns is good ; all that it glorifies is infamous " (1). 

Had he not been one of the Avignonese Pontiffs, John XXII. 
would have been praised by all historians ; but his reputa- 
tion has suffered from the all but fatal blunder of Clement 
V. in establishing the papal residence in France. The Ital- 
ian chroniclers, upon whom we must chiefly rely for any 
knowledge concerning that and kindred matters, were natur- 
ally enraged at that transfer, and hence they saw but little 
good in an Avignonese Pope. But there is no foundation 
for the accusations brought by Sismondi and other modern 
Protestant writers against our Pontiff. Sismondi asserts 
that John XXII. preferred to live at Avignon as a subject 
of the French monarch, rather than be a sovereign at Eome. 
It was not the fault of John XXII. that he found the seat 
of the Papacy in France ; and circumstances prevented his 
restoration of that seat to its proper home. This fact Sis- 
mondi himself eloquently narrates. And in what was John 
XXII., whatever may be truly said of some other Avignon- 
ese Pontiffs, the subject of the king of France ? With what 
show of justice can Sismondi insist that "John was less the 
head of Christendom than an instrument of the French mon- 
arch ? " This Pontiff owed the French sovereign nothing, 
not even his mitre of Frejus ; and he never regulated his 
actions by the royal wishes. Did he do so when he refused 
to place the revenues of the Holy See at the royal disposal? 
Did he do so when he threatened the king with anathema, 
if he visited Avignon attended by other than a pacific escort 
of honor ? 

Pope John XXII. has been styled luxurious. It is not 
the part of luxury to arise at midnight to pray, or never to 
leave a modestly furnished room unless for consistory or 
sacerdotal functions. He can scarcely lead a luxurious life 
who is always surrounded by theologians and canonists, and 
whose apartments are ever shut to women. And Sismondi 

<1) In Bzovius, at year 1334, No. 2. 
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the author of this charge, offers not even one proof to sustain 
it. But John XXII. " disturbed the Empire by his extrava- 
gant pretensions." Sismondi was thoroughly cognizant of 
the falsity of this charge ; for no one was better aware than 
himself that, according to the public law of the fourteenth 
century, as had been the case since the very foundation of 
the Empire in the person of the Frankish Charlemagne, no 
one could validly claim the imperial dignity unless certain 
legal forms had been observed, or without the pontifical con- 
firmation of his election. Now, Louis of Bavaria had been 
chosen by a mere portion of the seven electors ; and the Holy 
See quite properly, and in the full exercise of its acknowl- 
edged prerogative, declined to accord its confirmation of his 
fanlty election. All ursurpation, therefore, was on the part 
of the rebellious Bavarian; and the Pontiff advanced no 
"extravagant pretensious," but was rather the defender of 
the constitution of the Empire. 

Sismondi tells his readers that John XXII. " permitted, 
and encouraged by his example, perhaps, a corruption of 
morals which rendered his court a scandal io Christendom." 
Perliaps ! Well, this is mere assertion; but, granted that 
there were scandals at the court of Avignon during this reign, 
and omitting any stress upon the fact that they were grossly 
exaggerated by the Italian anti-Avignonese writers, what rea- 
son have we for the supposition that perhaps the Pope en- 
couraged these aberrations? Sismondi will reply that "this 
man, so unworthy of the title of father of the faithful, named 
as his representative in Lombardy Cardinal Bertrand du 
Poyet, who was styled his nephew, but was believed to be 
his son." In order to prove this alleged paternity, Sismondi 
adduces the authority of Villani (1) and Petrarch (2). But 
these two authors merely allege vulgar rumor as the source 
of the criminating belief, and they even record that the re- 
port had its sole origin in a certain resemblance between 
our Pontiff and Poyet. We may well believe that the cal- 
umny had an exceedingly narrow foundation, when Yillaui 
and Petrarch, Italians by nationality, and therefore unrelent- 

(1) B. ii., Ch. 6. 

(2) Letters No. 3, without title. 
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ing foes of every Avignonese Pope, did not dare to offer it 
to a too willingly credulous public as indubitable truth. 
And let us not forget that, with these two exceptions, all 
the olden writers extol the morality of John XXII. Thus, 
John, canon of St. Victor, says that he bore the reputation 
of a good life — " habens testimonium bonce vitce" (1). The Con- 
tinuator of Nangis deems his life praiseworthy — " vitce lau- 
dabilem " (2). Nay, Villani himself tells us that he was " mod- 
est, magnanimous, and of exemplary piety " (3). 

Hence we conclude that the imitators of Sismondi would 
do less violence to truth were they to heed these words of 
Sismondi himself : "The partiality of John XXII. for the 
French, his weakness for the two courts of Paris and Na- 
ples (House of Anjou), his determination to keep the papal 
residence in Provence, so embittered the Italians against 
him, that we ought to doubt the truth of many scandalous 
stories told of him by his contemporaries." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE CHARGE OF HERESY AGAINST DANTE.* 

Protestant polemics are so oppressed by the consciousness 
of the modern origin of their system, that they would fain 
seek relief in the idea that the Lutheran movement was fore- 
shadowed, at least, long before its author's time ; that dur- 
ing the centuries when Roman influence darkened the 
Christian world, there were always a few pure spirits, some 
clear intellects, to cherish devotion to the true and the good, 
and who may, therefore, be regarded as precursors of the 
"Reformation." Alongside of Arnold of Brescia, John Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, and Wycklif, a place is given to Dante, 
child though he was, and pre-eminently, of Catholic theol- 
ogy and of Catholic philosophy. And it is remarkable that 
a few Catholic writers have also denied the orthodoxy of the 
first of poets. The most famous of these is the prince of 

(1) In Baluze. 

(2) At year 1316. 

(3) B. lx., ch. 79. 

* This chapter appeared in the Amer. Cath. Quarterly Review for Oct., 1887. 
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paradoxists, the Jesuit Hardouin, who, in 1727, styled Dante 
an impostor wearing the mask of orthodoxy. In the time 
of Eellarmine there appeared An Advice to Beautiful Italy, 
by a " French Nobleman," in which the author defended the 
thesis so nattering to the innovators. He was triumphantly 
refuted hy the great controversialist; and also, in a reply to 
the Mystery of Iniquity, by the able Dominican, Cueffetenu. 
The skeptical Bayle warns us to bear in mind that there are 
good reasons for doubt as to both the orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy of Dante. In our own clay UgoFoscolo (1) and Gabriel 
llossetti (2), men of much literary acumen, flattered the pre- 
judices of their English hosts by proclaiming their great 
countryman " as desirous of reforming Christianity and Italy 
by means of heavenly revelations." But no author has shown 
more erudition in the ungracious task of aspersing the memory 
of the divine poet than Eugene Aroux, who arrives at the 
conclusion that Dante's works are socialistic, revolutionary 
and heretical (3). Cantu has ably refuted the arguments of 
Aroux, as, indeed, this author seems to have admitted (4). 
According to him, as well as according to Foscolo, Rossetti, 
etc., the Paterine sect was never entirely exterminated in 
Ital}', but continued as a species of Freemasonry, preserv- 
ing and transmitting certain doctrines — " mysteries of Platon- 
ic love," as Eossetti terms them, — which tended to subvert 
the authority of the Church and of civil governments. Aroux 
thinks that this heresy was cherished by all the chivalry of 
the clay, and especially by the survivors of the Templars, 
who, he insists — and with some reason — established a new 
school of Masonry. Aroux thinks that Dante wished to 
show that the Papal supremacy was the visible kingdom of 
Satan, manifested in the " eornedy of Catholicism." When 
Dante says that salvation will be his who follows " the pastor 
of the Church," he signifies that we must obey the head of 
that hidden sect of which he was an adept. That is, Dante 

(1) A Discourse on the Divine Comedy. London, 1825. 

(2) The Anti-papal Spirit, which produced the Reformation. London, 1833. 

(3) Dante a Heretic, a Revolutionist, and a Socialist. Paris. 1854. 

(4) '"The system of Aroux was not received by the studious; he romplalned that I was 
the only one in Italy who paid It any attention. I wrote him an open letter against his sys- 
tem, and he recognized in it not only a friendly courtesy, but certain arguments which he 
could not answer."— Oaxtu, Heretics of Italy.— Discourse 7. Turin, 186r>. 
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was a Templar, and devoted to a revenge of the suppression 
of bis order. The word " love," says Aroux, is the key of all 
the mysteries in Dante's works. Francesca is something 
more than the mistress of Paolo ; by her we must understand 
the poor little protesting church of Rimini, then a nursery of 
heresy. This is a strange theory. It is hard to understand 
how Dante would form so sublime a work, always wishing 
everything to be taken in a sense different from the plain and 
natural one. And even though Aroux had given us the key 
to the poet's meaning, we cannot understand why Dante so 
frequently comments on himself in such a manner that the 
Guelphsmust suppose one thing, theGhibellines another. 

Now, it is certain that in the time of Dante men did not 
regard him as a heretic, socialist, or, (in the modern sense), a 
revolutionist. He died clothed in the habit of the Francis- 
cans. His remains were lovingly laid to rest in a church, 
and a Papal legate — morerecognizant than the poet's country- 
men of his merit — erected a mausoleum to his memory. 
Immediately, all over Italy chairs were established and en- 
dowed for the explanation of the Comedy, and often in church- 
es. Thus, by a decree of the Florentine government, dated 
August 7, 1379, Boccaccio was appointed to such a chair in 
the church of St. Stephen (1). By command of the fathers 
of the Council of Florence, the Comedy was translated into 
Latin prose by the Franciscan, John of Serravalle. In the 
Logge of the Yatican, our poet is depicted among the fathers 
of the Church. His portrait was hung in the church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, in Florence, as it is now found in the fagade 
of Santa Croce. " And when," remarks Cantu, " united Italy 
wished to celebrate, in 1865, the sixth centennary of his birth, 
the bitterness which has taken possession of our revolution 
manifested itself by proclaiming the hostility of Dante toward 
the Popes and religion. But while the official mob wallowed 
in such mud, the best thinkers and writers of Italy declared 
the truth, showing us Dante, the poet, angered against Bon- 

0) Manni : HMory of the Decameron, p. I., c. 29. — Boccaccio occupied this chair three 
years, and was succeeded by Antonio Piovano in 1381, and by Philip Villani in 1401. Bolog- 
na soon imitated Florence, and for ten years Dante was explained by Benvenuto dei 
Rambaldi. Pisa assigned the same charge to Bartolo da Buti, in 1385. (Salvini : Consu- 
lar Annals of the Florentine Acadernu, in preface. Mazzuchelli.: Italian Writers, v. 
II., pt. 4. Mcratori : Writers on Italian Matters, v. XX.) 
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iface VIIL, the personal enemy of the Pontiff's faction, and 
indignant because of the abuses of the Papal court — then 
oppressed by kings and by demagogues ; but ever reverent 
to the keys, and devoted to the faith of which Piome is the 
centre and the legitimate interpreter." 

We propose to cite several of the many passages of the 
Comedy which prove Dante's orthodoxy. But before do- 
ing so, we would draw the attention of the reader to some 
facts which explain, though they do not justify, all the viru- 
lence which the poet manifests toward certain Pontiffs". 
Like nearly all unappreciated and persecuted men, Dante 
showed his humanity in peevishness and anger. Add to 
this that he was an intense Ghibelliue, both by philosophy 
and in practice. He was heartiby devoted to the idea of the 
emperor's universal monarchy, having nothing of the mod- 
ern Italianiasimo in his composition. All who opposed the 
emperor were mercilessly excoriated ; witness his treatment 
of Lorabardy, Genoa, Pisa, Pistoja, and his assignment of 
Brutus and Cassius to the lowest hell, alongside of Judas. 
He could condemn an emperor only when he would not visit 
" his " Borne, -weeping because of her master's absence. 
Witness his curse on Albert. (1) Again, Dante was a " White." 

(1) In his Illustrious Italians, art. Dante (Milan, .1873), Cantu asks whether the divine 
poet had any aspirations Tor Italian unity, and he replies: "Yes, but after his own fashion; 
and in accordance with his own philosophical, theological, juridical, etmcai and political 
principles, wmcn he always combined : Peace can be procured only when there is some 
person who will unite men according to their divisions in nations and states ; a universal 
monarch, who is the principle of the unity, of the human race as a civil society, just as tho 
7 T ope is that principle in the moral society. But earthly happiness is ordered toward eter- 
nal blessedness, the true end of society ; hence the monarch ought to be subject to the Pope , 
as a son is to his father, and as the moon, a lesser luminary, depends on the sun, the greate/ 
luminary. There is no question, then, of an emperor accoidiug to the Ghibelline mind, but 
of a head unifying civil society, without violence, without interfering with the various states ; 
one who will remove causes of disturbs jce and scandals; who will make the world moresimi- 
lar to God, by making it one; who will be above cupidity, and, therefore, a dispenser of 
justice to all, peoples and princes. This universal emperor is the continuator of the mon- 
archy of the Romans, which was like a confederation of peoples preserving, under one head, 
their own institutions; a patronage rather than an empire (' Patrocininm orbi* terrarum 
pntius quam imperium poterat nominari'—Mon., II., 5); and the world never was and 
never will be so perfectly ordered as when It was subject to the oue prince and commander 
of the Roman people. So testifies the Evangelist St. Luke {Omviv., IV., 5). Therefore, 
when Dante sees every Italian province at war, and even citizeus of the same town In civil 
3trife, he calls on the Roman emperor to come and restrain such ferocity, and to unify Italy 
In the peace of oraei. without any inteference with the particular institutions of each prov- 
ince. Dante thought that such unity would ensure the greatest amount of liberty of life 
and movement ; such unity was very dtlerent from the centralization advocated bv modern 
mediocrities, "and VM F y far removad from the servility of the Ghibellines of his day. 
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The expulsion of this faction from Florence had been caused 
by the favor shown by Boniface VIII. to Charles of Valois; 
consequently Boniface was to be treated as an enemy. Fi- 
nally, Dante combated not so. much the Pontiff-kings as he 
did the spirit of democracy. When he declaimed against 
Constantine, it was not because of the Bomagna snpposed to 
have been given to the Pope, but because of the imperial 
dignity which, according to the Guelphic pretensions of the 
poet's time, had been transferred to the Pontiff. He shows 
his mind in his Monarchic*, b. III., c. 10. where he reproves 
Constantine for leaving to the Popes the imperial power, 
which was one and indivisible. Again, Dante greatly ex- 
tolled Charlemagne, the asserter of the Pope's temporal 
sovereignty ; and he also exalted the countess Matilda, the 
most profuse of all donors of dominion to the Holy See. 
No, the reason for Dante"s imperialism must be sought else- 
where than in hostility to the Pope's temporal patrimony. 
" Dante wished for reforms," says Cantu, " but he felt that 
they would be sterile without one supreme master over all hu- 
man society, who would cause it to progress, who would draw 
from Christian principles their practical consequences. In 
the mind of Dante, the emperor should rule all kings, and, 
therefore, he should rule even the king of Borne ; while 
Boniface VIII. and John XXII, claimed for themselves the 
imperial authority, especially when it was disputed." 

He who is familiar with the writings of Dante can scarce- 
ly avoid an impression that his invectives against certain 
Pontiffs are prompted by his intense devotion to, and his 
consummate respect for, the chair they occupied. Some- 
times, indeed, it is evident that he is actuated by party 
spirit ; but, as a rule, he attacks only such Pontiffs as he 
deems guilty of acts bordering, at least, on simony ; only 
such as he regards as abusers of the excommunicating power. 
An Italian, he was naturally and rightly averse to a removal 
of the Papal residence from the legitimate seat of the 
Papacv. This sentiment of indignation was unshared only 
by those who saw no injury, no insult, to the tiara, in mak- 
ing it an appendage to the crown of a foreign ruler. All 
Italian authors of that day, from the saintly Catherine of 
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Siunna to the buoyant Petrarch, cursed the wretched blunder 
of Clement V.. and begged the Pope-kings to return to their 
proper and only legitimate home. It is true that Dante lo- 
cates Pope Auastasius II. in hell, because of alleged sym- 
pathy with the heresy of Photinus ( J/cU, cto. xi. ) ; but the 
poet erred in accepting the authority of Martin the Pole, 
Gratian, and others, who asserted that Auastasius restored 
the Eutychian, Acacius, and communicated with the Acaciau, 
Photinus. For it is certain, according to the testimony of 
Evagrius (b. iii., c. 23), Nicephorus (b. xv., c. 17), and Liber- 
atus ( Jfestoi'ian Cause, c. 18), that Acacius died before the 
election of Auastasius II. ; and that Mai tin the Pole, Gratian, 
etc., confounded Pope Auastasius II. with the emperor of 
the same name, who favored Acacius, and was killed by 
lightning. With this one exception, Dante's invectives 
against certain Pontiffs came from motives which have no 
relation with Catholic faith. 

There is scarcely a heretical doctrine which Dante does 
not explicitly condemn ; not one does he even implicitly 
favor. There is not one apparentl}* anti-Catholic passage 
in his writings which, must not be interpreted in a 
Catholic sense. We would prefer to quote the Italian text, 
but as that is not familiar to every reader, we shall use the 
English version by the Protestant Car}-, warning the reader 
that in many instances the Anglican minister very much 
weakens the Catholic force of the original. 

I. Hearken to Dante speaking of the Roman Pontiff, Parad., 
cto. 24 : 

" everlasting 2ight 
Of Him. within whose mighty grasp our Lord 
Did leave the keys." 

And in Hell, cto. 2 : 

"It seerris in reason's judgment well descrv'd; 
Sith he of Rome, and Rome's empire wide, 
In heaven's empyreal height was chosen sire; 
Both which, if truth be spoken, (1) were ordain'd 
And 'stablished for the holy place, where sits 
Who to great Peter's sacred chair succeeiis." 

O) Here Cary's Protestantism induces him to misinterpret, or at least to minimize, the 
poet's meaning. The text bas "to tell the truth."— " a vnler dire il rero." 
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In Hell, cto. 19, Dante thus addresses Pope Nicholas IIL : 

" If reverence of the keys restrained me not, 
"Which thou in happier time didst hold, I yet 
Severer speech might use." 

In Purgatory, cto. 20, he thus speaks of Sciarra Colonna's 
insults to Boniface VIII., much as he hated that Pontiff: 

" To hide with direr guilt 
Past ill and future, lo ! the flower-de-luce 
Enters Alagna ! in His vicar, Christ 
Himself a captive, and His mockery 
Acted again 1 Lo ! to His holy lip 
The vinegar and gall once more applied ! 
And He 'twixt living robbers doom'd to bleed I 
Lo ! the new Pilate, of whose cruelty 
Such violence cannot fill the measure up. 

Oh, Sovran Master 1 when shall I rejoice 

To see the vengeance, which Thy wrath well-pleased 

In secret silence broods ? " 

In Parad., cto. 30, he thus recognizes the holy office even 
of Clement V., the cause of the " Babylonian Captivity . " 

" Nor may it be 
That he who in the sacred fornm sways 
Openly or in secret, shall with him 
Accordant walk ; whom God will not endure 
I' th' holy office long." 

II. Parad., cto. 5, Dante thus acknowledges the teaching 

authority of the Church : 

" Be ye more staid, 
Christians ; not, like feathers by each wind 
Removable ; nor think to cleanse yourselves 
In every water. Either Testament, 
The Old and New, is yours ; and for your guide 
The shepherd of the Church. Let this suffice 
To save you." 

And in the Convivio, tr. iv., c. 5, Dante thus reproves here- 
tics : " Most vile and most foolish little beasts, who presume 
to speak against, our faith, and who wish to investigate the 
ordinances of God ; accursed be ye, and your audacity, and 
all who follow ye ! " 

III. In Parad., cto. 25, he thus recognizes the necessity of 
good works : 
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" Hope, said I, 
Is of the joy to come a sure expectance, 
Th' effect of grace divine and merit preceding." 

IV. In Purg., cto. 1G, the free will of man is admitted : 

"Brother, lie began, the world is blind; 
And thou in truth com'st from it. Ye, who live, 
Do so each cause refer to heaven above, 
E'en as its motion of necessity 
Drew with it all that moves. If this wore so, 
Free choice in you were none ; nor justice would 
There should bo joy for virtue, woe for ill, 
Your movements have their primal bent from heaven; 
Not all ; yet said I all ; what then ensues ? 
Light have ye still to follow evil or good, 
And of the will free power." 

V. In Purg , cto. 13, the souls in purgatory pray to the 
saints : 

" And when we pass'd a little forth, I heard 
A crying, ' Blessed Man - ! pray for us ; 
Michael and Peter I all ye saintly hostl '" 

And in Purad., ctos. 32 and 33, Dante represents Mary's 
"own faithful Bernard" as exhorting him to pra3 r to her : 

" Grace then must first be gain'd; 
Her grace, whose might can help thee, then in prayer 
Seek her ; and with affection, whilst I sue, 
Attend, and )-ield me all thy heart." 

Then the poet pours forth his praises to the 

" Virgin mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Created beings all in loveliness 
Surpassing, as in height, above them all; 

!& $ % % =$5 :fc !}S 

So mighty art thou, lady ! and so great, 
That he ivho grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
To fly without wings." 

Seldom, indeed, has Mary's intercessory power been more 
lauded than in this address, and if the reader will peruse it 
inits entirety he will probably agree with us in regarding it 
as not unworthy of a place in the litnrgy of the Church. 

VI. In Parad., cto. 5, Dante thus evinces his respect for 
the monastic vows : 

" Of what high worth the vow, which so is fram'd 
That when man offers, God well-pleas'd accepts; 
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For in the compact between God and him, 
This treasure, such as I describe it to thee, 
He makes the victim, and of his own act. 

4= $ * * * * $ 

The matter and the substance of the vow 
May well be such, to that without offence, 
It may for other substances be exchanged, 
But at his own discretion none may shift 
The burden on his shoulders, unreleas'd 
By either key, the yellow and the white." 

Here, as in Purg., cto. 9, 1. 118, Dante alludes to the golden 
key of science and the silver one of power, which the mediae- 
val artists always placed in the hands of St. Peter. The 
idea, taken from the Glossary in cap. 16 Matth., was that, 
before using the absolving or dispensing power, the Pontiff 
should use the golden key of science to discover the true 
state of affairs. 

VII. The whole Purgatory is a proof of Dante's belief in 
the Catholic doctrine of a middle state of suffering for sin, 
and of the pfficacy of prayer for the dead. But we would 
ask the reader's attention to the following passages. In 
Hell., cto. 1, Virgil promises to consign Dante to the care of 
a more worthy spirit, who will lead him, after his visit to 
hell, to a region where he may view those 

" who dwell 
Content in fire, for that they hope to come, 
"Whene'er the time may be, among the blest." 

In Purg., cto. 26, a suffering soul begs the poet 

" say to Him 
One ' Pater Noster ' for me, far as needs 
For dwellers in this world, where power to sin 
IsTo longer tempts us." 

And in cto. 11, our relations to the souls in purgatory are 
thus noticed : 

" "Well beseems 
That we should help them wash away the stains 
They carried hence, that so, made pure and light, 
They may spring upward to the starry spheres." 

VIII. Hear Dante's encomium on Sts. Francis and Dom- 
inick, the founders of the two great mendicant orders. In 
Parad., cto. 11, he says : 
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"The Providence that governolh the world, 
In depth of counsel by created ken 
Unfathomable, to the end that she 
Who with loud cries was spous'd in Precious Blood, 
Might keep her footing toward the Well-Beloved, 
Safe in herself and constant unto Him. 
Hath two ordain'd, who should on either hand 
In chief escort her ; one seraphic all 
In fervency ; for wisdom upon earth, 
The other splendor of cherubic light. 

Forth on his apostleship he ( St. Dominic ) fared ; 
Like torrent bursting from a lofty vein ; 
And, dashing 'gainst tho stocks of heresy, 
Smote fiercest, where resistance was most stout." 

Two passages, above all others, are confidently adduced 
as indicative of Dante's heresy. In Hell, cto. 19, the poet 
addresses Pope Nicholas III. in these bitter terms : 

"Your avarice 
O'ercasts the world with mourning under foot 
Treading the good, and raising bad men up, 
Of shepherds like to you, th' Evangelist ( ,l Apoc," 17) 
"Was ware, when her, who sits upon the waves, 
With kings in filthy whoredom he beheld, 
She who with seven heads tower'd at her birth, 
And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 
Long as her spouse in virtue took delight." 

Nevertheless, Dante acknowledges Nicholas III. as su- 
preme pastor : 

" If reverence of the keys restrain'd me not 
Which thou in happier time didst hold, I yet 
Severer speech might use." 

In Purg., cto. 33, Dante is said to exult in the coming oi 
Luther : 

"Without an heir forever shall not be 
That eagle, he, who left the chariot plum'd, 
Which monster made it first and next a prey, 
Plainly I view, and therefore speak, the stars 
E'en now approaching, whose conjunction, free 
From all impediment anil bar, brings on 
A season in the which, one sent from God, 
Five hundred, five, and ten. do mark him out, 
That foul one, and the accomplice of her guilt, 
The giant both shall slay." 
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Here Luther is supposed to be predicted in the "five 
hundred, five, and ten," the Roman numbers, D. V. X., form- 
ing the word dux (leader). And in the following passage 
the aspersers of Dante's name see the Roman Church in the 
" beast," and Luther, (Lutero), in the veltro, " greyhound." 

"This beast 
At whom thou criest, her way will suffer none 
To pass, and no less hindrance makes than death; 
So bad and so accursed is her kind, 
That never sated in her ravenous will, 
Still after food more craving than before. 
To many an animal in wedlock vile 
She fastens, and shall yet to many more, 
Until that greyhound come, who shall destroy 
Her with sharp pain, He will not life support 
By earth nor its base metals, but by love, 
Wisdom, and virtue, and his land shall be 
The land 'twixt either Feltro." 

Much as we admire Dante, we are not disposed to credit 
him with the gift of prophecy. " Most of our poet's inter- 
preters," says Lombardi, (1) " hold, either as certain or as 
probable, that the indicated leader is the Emperor Henry 
VII." But Lombardi himself contends that Can Grande, 
lord of Verona, is signified. And certainly the passage ap- 
plies more naturally to Can Grande than to Luther. Dante 
shows us, in Parad., cto. 22, that he relied on this great 
baron, the chosen leader of the Ghibelline league, to reform 
the world. Again we know that. Dante had received many 
favors from Can Grande, and it is quite likely that he would 
adopt this poetical and easy method of showing his gratitude. 
Finally the indicated birthplace or residence of the leader 
cannot be assigned to the German friar ; whereas Verona, 
the fief of Can Grande, was midway between Feltro of Rom- 
agna and Feltro of the Marca Trevigiana — " the land 'twixt 
either Feltro." 

The passages above quoted are as strong as any adduced to 
show the heterodoxy of Dante. In fact, the only argument 
worthy of attention is the one based upon a supposition 
which is purely gratuitous; namely, that the "Comedy," 
like many other Italian and Provencal compositions, was 

il) In his Notes on che Comedy, 3d Rom. edit., 1821, p. 484. 
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conceived and executed according to a metaphorical system, 
in order to deceive the Inquisition. Such is the theory of 
Rossetti and of Aroux ; and as the reader may be curious to 
know how it is developed, Ave shall show, by way of example, 
how the latter author interprets the interview between the 
poet and the spirit of the unfortunate Francesca da Piimiui 
{Hell, cto. 5). We mnst imagine Dante writing as follows, 
in the midst of his presumed grief for the persecution of the 
Waldensians of Rimini : 

" How many sweet thoughts of peace and evangelical char- 
ity, how many hopes of a brighter future — ' quant i dulci pen- 
sier, quanto desio,' — have our brethren nourished ! And this 
has brought them to so fearful a fate — 'mend cosloro al dolo- 
roso passo!'— Oh, daughter of the valleys {Valdese), buried 
in grief, humble church so cruelly treated, thy martyrs in- 
spire me with pity, and force me to feign orthodoxy — ' Fran- 
cesca, i tuoi martiri a lagrimar mi f anno tristo e pio.' — But tell 
me ; when thou wert timidly desired by the noble hearts of 
Rimini — ' al tempo dei dulci sosjiiri,' — how did they manifest 
their trembling yearnings — ' i dubbiosi desiri,' for the religion 
of love? Then Francesca replies: If thou wouldst know 
the first germ of our love — ' la prima radicedel nostro amore,' 
— I a poor Vaudoise obliged to feign orthodoxy, will tell 
you — ' come cohd che p>iange e dice.' — Thou knowest that our 
propaganda was effected by means of Provengal sectarian 
poems and romances. One day, wdiile we were enjoying a 
reading — ' lettura ' — the text of which was taken from the Al- 
bigensian romance of Lancillotto, and which narrated how 
that knight of the Hoty Grail embraced the religion of love — 
'come amor lo strinse' — we thought that no profane eyes were 
watching us — 'soli eravamoe senzasosjjetto.' — Frequently, this 
teaching — ' quell a lettura' — (in French freemasonry instruc- 
tion) enthralled us — ' <jli occlti ci sospinse' — and at the same 
time, frightened us — ' scolorocci'l viso;' but one passage of 
that book triumphed over our hesitation — 'un pnntofu quel 
che ci vinse.' " 

When we read how the lover of the faith gave her the kiss 
of fraternity, and in exchange received from her the " conso- 
lation ". (consolamentum)—" il diaiato riso es.ser bacciata da 
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cotanto amante" (1). — "Then this people of Rimini — ' cotanto 
can ante ' — kissed me on the lips, adored me, and received from 
me the 'consolation,' although trembling for fear of Home — 
l la bocca mi baccio ttttto t rem ante." 

Let the reader compare this paraphrase with the original. 
Undoubtedly he will proclaim it ingenious, but just as sure- 
ly will he deem it far-fetched and unwarranted. The strain 
to which the inventor subjected himself is evident in his 
work as a whole, and in every detail ; its utter gratuitousness, 
its natural belonging to its native region of the " perhaps," 
is shown by an absolute and ever persistent absence of any^ 
thing approximating to proof. Rossetti exercises his imag- 
inative faculties over a larger field than that of Aroux ; he 
devotes five volumes to convince us that the mediaeval Ital- 
ian poets were not at all erotic; that they were con- 
stantly engaged in manifestations of supernal truths — that 
their Beatrices, Lauras, etc., were not flesh and blood wom- 
en, but symbols of a free and pure Church, unencumbered 
by the errors of Rome. But, says Cantu, " without descending 
to particulars, the slightest notion of aesthetics would cause 

(1) Speaking of the Waldensian Catharl, Aroux says that, in times of persecution this cere- 
mony of consolation, " the most imposing in their ritual, was performed at night, and with 
great mystery. Numerous lighted torches symbolized the baptism of fire. The assembly was 
arranged in a circle (the perfect figure), and around a table covered with a white cloth, and 
serving as an altar (Vaisktte : Pi oofs. III., 224, 387). The brethren assemble around the 
altar, and form a circle, leaving a space for the most excellent master (Light on Ma- 
sonry, 116). The minister, placed in the centre, gave to the neophyte the doctrinal 
instruction, blessing him thrice (as did St. Peter to Dante — tre volte cinse), and receiving 
from the new brother a promise of fidelity to the rules of the Cathari— an ergagement sim- 
ilar to that of the Masons. Among other obligations, he bound himself never to sleep ' with- 
out shirt and drawers' — sine camicia ct bracis, as did the Templars, and to be ever accom- 
panied by his companion— sneius (Martexe, Xcw A need., ¥., 1776 ; Arch. Inq. Carcass., 
1243, Dt. 22, f. 110 a). The minister then gave the brother the Gospels to kiss, and invoked 
upon him the Paraclete. Then all the brethren rer ited the Lord's Prayer, and the service 
ended with the reading of the first seventeen verses of the Gospel of St John,— a reading 
reproduced in certain degrees of Masonry. In token of his initiation, the brother received 
a linen or woollen cloth for a garment, 'to be worn ovpr the shirt' (Lib. Sent. Inq. Tolos., 
247). Women wore a cord under the breasts (Arch. Inq. Tolns, 1273, Dt. 25, f. CO a). It is 
remarkable that, in our day, the Masonic apprentice is introduced into the lodge of reception 
with one foot bare and the otbpr sandaled, with a cord around the neck (Light >n Masonry- 
8), and the Mark Master wears the cord in four coils around his body (Ibid., 90). The new 
Perfect received on his lips the 'kiss of fraternity,' and it was then passed around. The 
perfect ones, men and women, called each other brothers and sisters ; Dante uses these 
terms, and with frate and sunra instpad of fratelln and sorella (and so could any Italian, 
without incurring the suspicion of Catharism). All these ritualistic usages are perpetuated 
in Masonry, and are found in the Comedy with the most minute details."— Proofs of the 
Heresy of Dante drawn from the fusion, about 1311, between Albigensian Masonry, the 
Templars, and the Ghibellines. Paris, 1857. 
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one to reject a system which would make of poetry an allusion, 
not an inspiration ; which would celebrate persons ami 
charms which had no reality. And to what purpose? The 
multitude, for whom poetry is written, would not under- 
stand it , only the initiated would appreciate such allegories, 
and they are supposed to have already received a revelation 
of the mystery. And if they so carefully disguised their 
hatred of Borne, why did they afterwards burst into open 
invectives ? It is very well to say that Dante calls upon 
sound intellects to admire the doctrines hidden under the 
veil of his verses, but why proclaim the illusions if they were 
to remain a secret? And if he dared not declare the truth, 
how could he boast of a voice which "reached the highest 
summits," and vaunt himself as " no timid friend of truth," 
how could he hope, thereby, to be famous in the minds of 
those who would look upon his times as ancient? "Would he 
not merit rather a place among the "ill spirits both to God 
displeasing and to His foes," or among the hypocrites who 
are " in the Church with saints, with gluttons at the tavern's 
mess "(1) ? 

(1) In the Rente dcs Dcux-Moudcs, 1S36, p. 400, vol. vii., series-1, Scblegel remarks :" The 
Middle Ape liad a great taste for allegory. It was manifested in painting, and dramatic 
poetry commenced with allegory. The personification of a general or abstract idea has 
nothing equivocal ; but in poetry, despite its clearness, it is always somewhat cold. In or- 
der that an ideal being may appear real, it must assume individual traits Dante, in his 

personification, so combined the ideal and individual character that they cannot be separated- 
It is the natural man who travels through the three regions where souls dwell ; but It is also 
the poet Dante Alighieri, with all his biographical peculiarities. Virgil represents reason, 
unenlightened by revelation, but yet he is the Latin poet whom the Middle Age revered as a 
great sage. Beatrice represents the science of divinity, but she is the same Beatrice Porti- 
nari whose chastebeantymadeso'profound an impression on Dante's youthfulheart. Isthere 
anything unlikely in this combination? The beautiful is a reflection of the divine perfec- 
tions in the visible world, and, according to Platonic fiction, a pure admiration moves the 
wings of the soul towards the heavenly regions.'' Piohably no modern author was better 
constituted, both by nature and by study, to appreciate Dante than Silvio Pelllco. In one of 
his unedited poems, cited by PianHani (Rauuiumncnti, 1840). and called La Marte <1i 
Dante, he says : " I have never heen able to understand why Dante, simply because a few 
of his magnificent verses are animated by an angry spirit, appears to anti-Catholics to be 
one of their coryphees: that is, to be an enraged philosopher, not beilevlng In Roman 
Christianity, or, at least, professing another fal'h. If the poem of the Florentine Is read in 
good faith, and without party spirit, it will show that he was a thinker who wa* an enemy to 
schism and heresy, and submissive to all Catholic teachings." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM. * 

On the death of Pope Gregory XI., March 17, 1378, the 
Sacred College was composed of the following : Italians : Peter 
Corsini, bishop of Porto, generally styled the cardinal of 
Florence ; Francis Thebaldeschi, archpriest of St. Peter's ; 
Simon di Brossano, archbishop of Milan ; James Orsini ; 
Frenchmen: Anglic Grimoard, bishop of Albano ; Giles Ays- 
selin de Montaigu, bishop of Tusculum ; John de Blauzac, 
bishop of Sabina ; Peter de Monternc, vice-chancellor ; 
William de Chanac ; Hugh de Saint-Martial ; John de La- 
grange, bishop of Amiens; John deCros, bishop of Palestrina, 
styled the cardinal of Limoges, grand-penitentiary; William 
d'Aigrefeuille ; Bertrand de Lagery, bishop of Glandeve ; 
Hngh de Montrelaix, bishop of Saint-Brieuc, styled the 
cardinal of Brittany; Gny de Malesec, bishop of Poitiers; 
William Noellet ; Peter de Verrnche ; Peter Plandrin; Gerard 
du Pny, abbot of Montmajeur ; Robert of Geneva ; Peter 

* CONTESTANTS DURING THE SCHISM. 



URBAN VI. 
(Barthol. Prignano, Neapolitan) 

April 9, 1378. 
Chosen by sixteen cardinals, fif- 
teen of whom afterwards elect. , 



BONIFACE IX. 
(Peter Tomacelli, Neapolitan) 
Nov. 2. 1389. 
I 
INNOCENT VII. 

(Cosmo Meliorati, of Sulmona) 
Oct. 17, 1404. 
I 
GREGORY XII. 
(Angelo Corrario, Venetian) 
Nov. 30, 1406. 
Deposed at Pisa, June 5, 1409 ; 
abdicated, July 4, 1415. 
I 
MARTIN V. 
(Otho Colonna. Roman) 
Nov. 11, 1417. 



ALEXANDER V. 

(Peter Filargo, Candiote) 

June 20, 1409. 

I 
JOHN XXIII. 



, CLEMENT VII. 

(Robert of Geneva) 

Sept. 21. 1378. 

I 

BENEDICT XIII. 

(Peter de Luna, Aragon) 

Sept. 28, 1394. 

Deposed by Council of Pisa on 
June 5, 1409, 
and by Council of Con- 
stance on July 26, 1417. 
I 
CLEMENT VIII. 
(Giles de Munoz, Aragon) 
chosen by two cardinals 



(Balthazar Cossa, Neapolitan) June, 1424. 

May 17, 1410. Abdicated, July 26, 1429, 

Deposed by Council of Con- 
stance May 29, 1415. 
Abdicated, May 13, 1419. 
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de Sortenac, bishop of Yiviers ; Spaniard: Peter do Luna. 
The iirst six Frenchmen were at Avignon ; the cardinal La- 
grange was in Tuscan}-; sixteen therefore entered the Con- 
clave. From the very commencement of the deliberations, 
the Romans could be heard outside, shouting : "AVe want a 
Roman, or at least an Italian" ; the thirteen bannerets, or 
chiefs of the rioni (wards) had already declared, before the 
Conclave, their wishes in the matter (1). After some hesita- 
tion, and after a stormy colloquy with the prefect of the 
rioni, their Eminences decided upon choosing an Italian; 
and the cardinal of Limoges, seeing that Thebaldeschi's age 
and infirmities rendered him unavailable, turned to the 
other Italians, and said : " Cardinal of Florence, you cannot 
receive the tiara, for your city is now hostile to the Holy See. 
Cardinal of Milan, neither can you, for yon are a subject of 
Bernabo Yisconti, who combats the rights of the Church. 
Neither can you, Cardinal Orsini, for you are too young to be 
Pope, and again, yon are a Roman, and therefore partial. Con- 
sequently, I give my vote for Bartholomew Prignano, arch- 
bishop of Bari." The other cardinals, Orsini alone excepted 
— he announcing his intention to cast no vote, were convinced 
by the arguments of de Cros (which we shall notice 
hereafter), and they declared for Prignano. But they 
hesitated to publish the result, lest the Romans might not 
be satisfied. However, the people soon learned that a Pon- 
tiff had been chosen, and they clamored for the announce- 
ment of the personality of their Pope-King. In order to 
prevent the crowd from forcing the doors of the Conclave, 
the bishop of Marseilles devised the expedient of telling 

(1) The words of the deputation, which was headed by the Senator of Rome, arc given 
in the Relation of James de Peva, and in ibeC<inat\isot Papebroeh. As they serve to Illus- 
trate the natural indignation of the Romans because of the late " Captivity of Babylon ", we 
subjoin a brief synopsis. The deputation wished, said the Senator, to represent to their 
Eminences how much Rome had suffered, both spiritually and temporally, by thetransferof 
the Papal residence to France. The Eternal Ci'y had experienced premier woes from the 
absence of the Sovereign Pontiffs, than it had tvtr endured tro-n th" lsar ! >«rians. The Papal 
Stites had been victims of war andse lirior. : \\o pro-iln^es br.o boen iip rt rly all usurped by 
tyrants; the neighboring republics still retained pa-t of tha Roman territory ; fire andsword 
had been brought to the very gates p' Roirj. This capital or Christendom had no longer even 
a semblance of that Holy City, orce re^ei-^d v jv 'lie whole world; It was now a desert. The 
Romans were therefore persuaded ttiiit it w* absolutely necessary that the Supreme Pontlll- 
oate should not be confided to nKu ?.o\i tevjnd the Alps, to men who had kept the H'>ly 
See awav from Rome to; s„ ]rng d Jc.e. It was necessary. In fine, that a Roman, or at 
ieast an Halian, shuv / * .o<-^ „o ,tv Cj.nr of St. Teter. 
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them to " go into St. Peter's where they would learn who was 
Pontiff. " His language was misunderstood, and gave the im- 
pression that Cardinal Thebaldeschi, styled the cardinal of 
St. Peter's (he being archpriest of that basilica) was elected. 
The mistake was confirmed by Montelaix, who replied to the 
cry of " The Pope, the Pope ! v by asking : " Have you not 
the cardinal of St. Peter's ? " Accordingly, in spite of 
himself, Thebaldeschi was vested in the Pontifical robes, 
and the overjoyed Romans began to pay him homage. Fin- 
ally, the infirm old man succeeded in making the people un- 
derstand that it was the archbishop Prignano who had 
been elected, and they rushed off in search of the real Pope. 
Nearly all the cardinals had profited by this mistake, or 
trick, to escape from the Vatican ; only Corsini, Brossano, de 
Luna, and du Pu} r had the courage to remain. When the 
Romans had found the archbishop of Bari, they hastened to 
render him homage, but he checked them, saying that his 
election had not yet been published, and it was necessary to 
know whether the canonical forms had been respected. 
During the night that ensued, Prignano remained in the 
palace, and uncertainty reigned in every mind. On the 
following morning, eight cardinals who had fled to Castel 
Sant ' Angelo came to the Vatican, and joined the four who 
had remained ; all twelve then proceeded to the chapel of the 
Conclave, and declaring that the archbishop of Bari had 
been canonically elected, besought him to accept the bur- 
den. Prignano assented, and assumed the name of Urban 
VI. 

During the eight days that preceded the coronation, the 
new Pontiff was assisted in the ceremonies of the Holy Week 
by all the cardinals of the late Conclave, for the four fugi- 
tives from the city (1) had returned, and had paid homage to 
him. All were present at the coronation when Orsini placed 
the tiara upon the head of Urban VI., and all joined in the 
solemn cavalcade from St. Peter's to the Lateran basilica. 
During three months all treated Urban as a legitimate Pope, 
naming him in the public prayers, and receiving benefices 
and favors from him. But in the month of June, all the 

(1) Tiobert of Geneva had n>d to the Colonna stronghold of Zagarolo; Noellet to the 
castle of Ardea ; Orsini and Flandrin to tne Orsini fortress of Vicovaro. 
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French cardinals were in open revolt, and three out of the 
four Italians were of dubious fidelity. From the moment 
of his election. Urban seems to have displayed, as a general 
rule, the more repulsive side of his character. His meas- 
ures, however, were calculated to produce good effects, and had 
the French cardinals not been disposed to seek any excuse 
for undoing the work of the late Conclave, they would have 
patientl} r borne with the Pontiff's haughty manners (1). On 
the day following his coronation, Urban turned abruptly to 
certain foreign prelates who had come to assist at Vespers, 
and said : " You are perjurers ; you have deserted your 
churches, in order to reside at the court of Rome" (2). 
Two weeks afterward, he pronounced, in full Consistory, a 
discourse against the luxury of the curials, and very soon he 
ordered the cardinals to diminish their retinues, and to be 
content with one course for their dinners (3). These sump- 
tuary regulations greatly displeased the Frenchmen, most 
of whom were men of high lineage, and used to external 
magnificence. However, such restrictions might have been 
tolerated, bat the Frenchmen were cut to the quick when 
they perceived that the Pontiff was about to put an end to 
the dictatorship of France in the counsels of the Church. 
One day the bannerets of Piome waited upon Urban, and 
asked him to signalize his elevation by a number of promo- 
tions to the cardinalate. The Pope replied that he in- 
tended to give the hat to a certain number of Romans, or at 
least Italians. Anger was visible at once on the countenances 
of the Frenchmen ; the face of Robert of Geneva grew white ; 
all immediately left the room (4). A crisis was reached 
when the Pontiff received the Cardinal Lagrange, who had 
been deputed by Gregory XI. to assist at the Congress of 
Sarzana. In full Consistory the Pontiff styled Lagrange a 
traitor to the interests of the Church ; whereupon the car- 
dinal retorted, with a menacing gesture : " Archbishop of 
Bari, you lie," and immediately left the hall (5). Toward 

(1) Theodoric of N'iem, Scltixm, b. 1, c. 1. 

(2) Idem, b. 1, c. i. 

(3) Papebroch : Conatiif— Thomas de Acerno, Creation of Urban VI., In Mura- 
tori's Italian Writers, vol. iii., pt. 2— Illsecas, p. 12. 

(4) De Acerno, Inc. cit. 

( ) Walpixgham, Ricliard II. 
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the end of June, the French cardinals asked and obtained 
permission to spend the hot season at Anagni, and hers 
they met Onorato Gaetani, count of Fondi, a bitter enemy 
of the Pontiff. They immediately leagued with this noble 
and with the prefect of Viterbo, Francis de Vico. They 
also assured themselves of the friendship of Rostaing, the 
French commander of Castel Sant' Angelo (1). Fully de- 
termined on revolution, the Frenchmen now took into their 
service twelve hundred Bretons, the remnant of the Breton 
free-lances whom Gregory XI. had employed in his war 
against Florence. Pope Urban tried to conciliate the dis- 
affected Frenchmen, and sent the Italian cardinals Orsini, 
Corsini, and Brossano, with offers of accommodation. Then 
he transferred his court to Tivoli, that he might the more 
easily observe the enemy's movenjijcts. Orsini and his com- 
panions could effect no change in the state of affairs, and 
Urban soon realized the need of preparing for open war. 
He received from the cardinals at Anagni a manifesto which 
declared that the late Pontifical election was. null ; that the 
archbishop of Bari was an apostate, an Antichrist, and ex- 
communicated (2). On August 9, their Eminences oi Anagni 
issued a circular to all the faithful, in which they insisted 
that the Holy See was vacant (3). The university of Paris 
and the different sovereigns all received special letters, in 
which the disaffected admitted, strange to say, that they had 
really elected the archbishop of Bari, but insisting that they 
had so done, because they believed that he himself would 
regard the election as illusory (4). The cardinals Orsini, 
Corsini, and Brossano, now retired to Vicovaro, where 
they continued, for a time, in a kind of neutrality (5). 
Thebaldeschi remained outspokenly faithful to Urban VI. 

(1) One of the first cares of Urban VI. had been to demand of Rostaing the surrender of 
the castle ; but the Frenchman said that he had sworn to Gregory XI. never to do so, unless 
so commanded by the cardinals whom that Pontiff had left behind him at Avignon. Very 
soon these cardinals ordered Rostaing to yield his charge to Urban, but their Eminences of 
Anagni prevailed on him to retain possession. See Belation of James de Seva. 

(~) Du Boulai, University of Paris, vol. iv., p. 467. See also a MS. of Liege, in 
Martene and Durand, Act. Vet. Coll., vol. vii. 

(3) Du BOULAI, loc. cit., p. 468. 

(4) lhi, p. 476 & 479. 

(5) It is likely that Urban wished this, for the sake of communication with the cardinals 
of Anagni. 
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until death called on him in 1380. But though Orsini, 
Corsini, and Brossano remained at Vicovaro, refusing to 
follow the Frenchmen when they removed to Fondi, they now 
ceased to communicate with Pope Urban (1). Their retire- 
ment from the Papal court was the signal for a general de- 
Bertion ; nearly all the French curia-Is, and some of the Bo- 
mans, joined the cardinals at Fondi. The Hungarian, Eng- 
lish, and German prelates remained. On Sept, 18, the 
Pontiff created twenty-nine new cardinals. The revolted car- 
dinals had already resolved to give a rival to Urban, but 
they hesitated to do so without the concurrence of their 
Italian brethren. Thebaldeschi was unapproachable, but 
the three others might be influenced. For some time Or- 
sini, Corsini, and Brossauo resisted the allurements of am- 
bition, but they were conquered by Nicholas Spinelli, the 
chancellor of Queen Jane of Naples, and a personal enemy 
of Pope Urban. This diplomat waited upon each of the 
three, assuring each one that the Frenchmen were resolved 
to raise him to the Pontificate, if he would definitive!}' aban- 
don Urban. The ruse succeeded, and all three joined the 
pretended Conclave at Fondi on Sept. 20. Great was the 
astonishment of the Italians when, on the very first ballot, 
Robert of Geneva was announced as elected, but they ac- 
knowledged hirn as Pontiff; separating, however, from him 
at once, and retiring to the castle of Tagliacozzi. Orsini 
soon afterward died, refusing to recognize Clement VII., but 
remaining outside the obedience of Urban VI. Brossauo 
lived some time, and died at Nice, while on his way to 
Avignon. Corsini died at Avignon, protesting that Clement 
VII. was the true Pope. 

Robert of Geneva came of a very old family which was 
allied with man}' of the royal houses of Europe. His own 
talents and personal courage were undeniable; but his 

(l).At this period occurred the visit of Si. Cathariue of Siena to Urban. He had already 
rp'eived many letters from her, containing the wisest advice and much consolation. Ur- 
ban had made the acquaintance of Catharine at Avignon, and uad learned to esteem her. 
When she returned to her cell, after the reconciliation of Florence with the Holy See, he 
called her to Rome, and before his eutire court he asked her to express h2r views on the 
imminent schism. When she had complied, the Pontiff said : " How reprehensible must 
.ve be before God, if we are timid! This little woman shames ns." The saint srent her 
few remaining days in Rome, encouraging Pope Urlrau, but her grief carried h^r to heaver 
on April -JU, 13S0. See Life of Urban VI. in Baluze. 
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habits were thoroughly secular, and he was ostentatious, 
prodigal, frivolous, aud indolent. The Italians quite naturally 
detested him, for it was he who, in the war with Florence, had 
led the free-lances of Brittany to the sacking of Cesena. 
Wheu he first claimed the Popedom, Clement VII. had 
around his person nearly all the members of the old Eoman 
court; but, while Urban VI. was nearly universally recog- 
nized as Pontiff, his adversary was acknowledged only by 
Naples, Savoy, and Provence. It became, therefore, a 
matter of essential importance to Clement to extend his 
obedience (1), and for this purpose he sent the cardinal de 
Cros, styled the cardinal of Limoges, to France ; Aigrefeu- 
ille to German}' and Bohemia ; Malesec to England and the 
duchies of Hainaut, Flanders, Brabant, and Gueldres ; de 
Luna to the Iberian peninsula. Aigrefeuille persuaded the 
dukes of Austria, Lorraine, and Bar to acknowledge Clement 
VII., but he failed in Bohemia and Germany. Malesec ex- 
erted himself vainly in England ; and the lord of Flanders, 
remembering that, immediately after the election of Urban 
VI., he had received from this same Malesec a letter declar- 
ing its canonicity, menaced the prelate with imprisonment 
if he did not leave his dominions. But in France, the car- 
dinal of Limoges succeeded in procuring the patronage of 
King Charles V. and of the university of Paris. At first, in- 
deed, the English and Picard "nations" of the university 
declared for neutrality, while the Faculties of theology, 
canon law, and medicine, and the French and Norman 
" nations" pronounced for Clement ; but on May 26, 1379, 
the university officially entered the obedience of Clement. 
Charles V. at once sent embassies to all his allies, urging 
them to recognize Clement, but Scotland alone responded. In 
Spain, the genius of the cardinal de Luna finally triumphed 
over all obstacles ; when John I. ascended the Castilian 
throne, in 1379, a conference of prelates and doctors was 
ordered to consider the great question at Medina del Campo. 
The discussion lasted from Nov., 1380, until the following 
May, and it resulted in the recognition of Clement. Six 

(1) The states which recognized a certain claimant to the Popedom, during this unfort- 
unate period, were said to be in his "obedience." 
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years afterward Aragon and Navarre came to the same 
decision. But de Luna had no success in Portugal, owin^ 
to the influence which England then exercised in thai king^ 
doin. Christendom was now divided into two obediences. 
Urban VI. was recognized by all northern and nearly all 
central Italy; by the emperor Weneeskus ; by Hungary, 
Poland, England, Brittany, Flanders, Denmark, and Sweden.' 
Clement was obeyed by the kingdoms of France, Castile, 
Aragon, Naples, Cyprus, and Scotland ; by Genoa, Savoy! 
Geneva, Lorraine, Bar, and Rhodes. During the forty 
years that the schism lasted, there were some variations in 
these obediences, some of the powers declaring for neutral- 
ity until a General Council could settle the lamentable con- 
troversy. 

We do not propose to follow this schism through all its 
details ; whatever of controversy arises from it can be settled 
solely by a study of its origin. If the election of Pope Urban 
VI. was canonical, it follows that his successors,BonifaceIX., 
Innocent VII., and Gregory NIL, were legitimate Pontiffs; 
that the so-called Clement VII, Benedict XIII., and Clem- 
ent VIII, in spite of the sensitiveness of certain French 
writers as to the use of this term in the present connection, 
were Anti-Popes. With regard to Alexander V., elected 
after the Council of Pisa pretended to depose Gregory XII., 
and with regard to his successor, John XXIIL, it would 
seem, if we note the usage of the Holy See, that they 
should be classed as dubious ; for while certain undoubted 
Pontiffs, coming after the termination of the schism, have 
taken the names by which Robert of Geneva, Peter deLuna, 
and Giles Munoz, were known, and thus have manifested 
the mind of the Holy See as to the proper qualification of 
Clement VII. and his line, the undoubted Pontiff, Alexander 
(Roderick Borgia), called himself the Sixth of that name. 

Before we enter upon a discussion as to the validity of 
the election of Pope UrbanVL, a few reflections are to be 
made on the nature of the Great Western Schism. It has 
been well remarked that this most afflicting of all the 
dissensions which have ever troubled the Church was 
unique, inasmuch as it was a schism without schismatics. 
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We shall show that the election of Urban YI. was canonical, 
and that therefore the} r who rebelled against his authority 
were guilty of schism ; but it is certain that, owing to the 
artifices of the original culprits, the masses of Christendom 
were led to doubt as to who was, or was not, the legitimate 
Pontiff; that, therefore, in following the obedience which 
seemed to them proper, they were uot schismatics, properly 
speaking, even when they acknowledged as Pope one who 
was not such. The Catholic doctrine of there being one 
supreme head of the Church on earth was never denied by 
our ancestors of the fourteenth century during these days of 
trial ; nay, it was because of their attachment to this article 
of faith, that they would not hear of a compromise. There 
was no question of dogma, but one of persons ; hence it is 
that certain grave theologians have held that the division 
ought not to be styled a schism. " Although itisnecessary," 
says St. Antonine of Florence, "to believe that there is but 
one supreme head of the Church, nevertheless, if it happens 
that two Popes are created at the same time, it is not 
necessary for the people to believe that this one or that one 
is the legitimate Pontiff; they must believe that he alone is 
true Pope who has been regularly elected, and they are not 
bound to discern who that one is ; as to that point, they may 
be guided by the conduct and opinion of their particular pas- 
tor " (1). During the entire tempest of the Gre. r vt Western 
Schism, the dogma of Catholic unity, under o^e earthly 
shepherd, shone vividly above the darkness o^ lies and 
treasons ; and we may say with M. de Maistre that this 
very schism served to prove that the throne of Peter is in- 
destructible. Mosheim thinks that this schisn" gave a 
mortal blow to the Papal power (2), and he lays particular 
stress upon the immoralities and irregularities of the time, as 
depicted by contemporary authors, especially by Nicholas 
de Clemangis. Five hundred years have passed since this 
"mortal blow" was inflicted upon the Papacy, and many 
more such, in the minds of its adversaries, have been 
dealt it since that time. As for the irregularities prevalent 

(1) Clironicle, pt. Hi., tit. 22, c. 11. 

\2) History, Cent, xiv., pt. 2, ch. 2, § 15. 
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during the schism, Protestants exaggerate them, and thus at- 
tack their own s}-stem, for such a state of affairs only goes 
to prove the necessity of a wise and virtuous head in the 
Church. 

But what must we think of that picture drawn by 
Clemangis of the Church of his day? Ho tells us that 
" it is useless to speak of literature and learning, since we 
know that nearly all priests can scarcely stammer through what 
they are obliged to read, and the}' have no conception of 
the meaning of the words. . . .Nowadays, any lazy man wlio 
hates labor, but who wishes to luxuriate in idleness, rushes 
into the priesthood." Nicholas de Clemangis, rector of the 
great university of Paris, and private secretary of Peter de 
Luna (Benedict XIII.), is certainly a grave authority. " He 
formed," says Scharpff, " with Peter d'Ailly, his master, and 
Gerson, the triumvirate of Catholic reformers of discipline 
and of theological science, toward whom the Sorbonne, all 
Prance, aye, the entire Church, turned their attention with 
confidence at the end of the fourteenth, and at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth centuiy." But are not the 
quoted sentiments of Clemangis a mere oratorical declama- 
tion ? Could the mass of the clergy have been thus ignor- 
ant and debauched at a time when flourished, not only 
this triumvirate, but that crowd of doctors in theology and 
in law, that great number of learned and zealous bishops, 
who composed the Councils of Pisa and Constance ? How- 
ever, Clemangis himself shows us that, in the above passage, 
he abuses an orator's privileges. Bonnechose, and others 
of that ilk, carefully refrain from observing that a little fur- 
ther on in his text, Clemangis apologizes for his exaggerations, 
saying: "Notwithstanding what I have said above concern- 
ing ecclesiastics, I would wish no one to think that I include 
all clerics in m}' censures. I am not ignorant that in each 
and every country, some, and perhaps the majority (uUquos, 
A forte phtrimoft), are good, innocent, just, and not affected by 
the aforesaid evils." The fact is that Clemangis wrote this 
book on The Corrupt Condition of the Church at a time when 
his heart was surcharged with bitterness, and his brain 
afire with indignation. He had been intensely loyal to the 
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cause of Peter de Lima, and had remained faithful to it, 
even after the court of France had (although only for a time) 
abandoned it (1398). During the next few years Clemangis 
labored for a return of France to the obedience of de Luna, 
and when it had been effected (1403), he was one of those 
who believed that de Luna was sincere when he proposed 
to resign his claims. When, finally, Charles VII. declared 
that if the schism did not end in 1108, he would recognize 
neither Gregory XII. nor Benedict XIII , the latter issued a 
Bull of excommunication against Charles, and that monarch 
definitively abandoned his cause. Clemangis was now 
believed to have been the author of the Bull of excommunica- 
tion, and to avoid trouble, he retired to a Carthusian convent. 
With his eyes opened to the deceptions practised by de 
Luna, and not perceiving any hope for immediate peace in 
the Church, he composed his celebrated book, and in a vein 
of hypercriticism and quasi despair. 

We now come to a discussion of the principal question 
excited by the Great Western Schism. Was the election 
of Prignano valid ? The sole argument originally adduced 
against its validity was based on the supposition that it had 
not been free. Therefore, if it can be shown that the electiou 
was not effected by intimidation, it is evident that Urban VI. 
was a legitimate Pontiff, and hence Robert of Geneva was an 
Anti-Pope. We shall merely allude to the eloquent fact 
that during three months the cardinals, separately and col- 
lectively, privately and officially, recognized Urban VI. as 
Supreme Pontiff; that they discovered his oppressiveness 
only when they had become dissatisfied with his reforma- 
tory measures, and especially when they had found that he 
was about to weaken the hold of France upon the Holy See. 
But proceeding to an examination of the election of his Grace 
of Bari, we must first indicate the principal treatises, com- 
posed during the schism, to illustrate the question from 
the canonical point of view I. We have the narrative of 
James de Seva, edited by Caasar du Boului in vol. IV. of his 
History of the University of Paris. II- An anonymous rela- 
tion published by Papebroch in his Conatus Historieus. 
III. An account of the Election of Urban VI. by Thomas de 
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Acerno, bishop of Nocera (1). IY. The famous Four Books 
on the Schism by Theodoric of Xiem, who died in 1-41G. 
Y. Thirty manuscript volumes in the Yatican Library, plen- 
tifully quoted by llaynald in his Annals. YI. Two Lives of 
Gregory XL annotated by Baluze. YII. The Declaration of 
(he Cardinals against Bartholomew, Arclibisliop of Bari, the 
authors of which were the French Cardinals Malcsec, 
Sortenac, Flandrin, and Noellet. YIII. The treatises, 
favorable to Urban YI., of John Lignano, of the university 
of Bologna ; of Ubaldi of the university of Perugia. Both 
of these are given b} r Eaynald. XL The treatises, favorable 
to Clement TIL, ly Cardinal de Barriere, bishop of Autun ; 
by the prior of Chartres, in answer to Lignano. These are 
edited by -du Bonlai in his work on the university of Paris, 
in the fourth volume. X. Much information can be gathered 
from the Epistles of Coluccio Piero Salutato, secretary of 
Urban Y. and Gregory XL (2), and from Gerson's treatises 
on the Unity of the Church, and on the Removability of the 
Pontiff by the Church (3). 

Now for the election of Urban YI. In the first place, 
the name of the archbishop of Bari was not sprung sudden- 
ly, and as a last resource, upon the Sacred College. It had 
been seriously considered before the electors entered into 
the Conclave. The reader must know that after the death 
of Gregory XL great discord prevailed among the French 
cardinals. The Limousins (4), who numbered seven, wish- 
ing to make of the tiara an attribute of their own country, 

(1) In MrKATOiu. in his Collection of Writers on Italian Matters, vol. 3. 

(2) Florence. J742. 

(3) At first, Gerson suggeste I \lhe voluntary abdication of Peter de Luna; then he was 
■willing to recognize him, with certain restrictions favorable to thp Gallican church ; finally, 
he advocated force as the only ineaus of ending the schism. Both claimants, said he, seem 
to have equal rights ; therefore let us depose both, and elect a third. He contended that 
whenever a schism occurs, the Church should reform herself "in the head aud members;" 
that as every free nation can depose an incorrigible prince, so can the Church ; that when 
the head of the Church obstinately refuses to call a Council, she can do so. A General Coun- 
cil, according to Gerson, was "an assembly of the whole Catholic Church, comprising every 
order of the hierarchy, and without excluding any of the faithful, who might wish to be 
heard." We shall have occasion hereafter to speak more fully of the great chancellor, and 
of his many curious and untenable theories. 

(4) The Limousin ( now forming parts of the departments of Haute-VIeune, Correze. 
Creuze, and Dordogne ), with Limoges for its capital, although under the suzerainty of the 
French king, had been ceded to the English by the treaty of Brettlgny In 1300, aud was not 
definitively-restored to France until 1451. 
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first put forth the cardinal Malesec as their candidate ; and 
when he declined, they rallied around Peter de Sortenac. 
The four cardinals who were subjects of the French crown 
had resolved, of course, to elect a Gallic Pontiff, but they 
thought, to use the words of Cardinal Flandrin, that "the 
world was tired of Limousin Popes" (1). During the nine 
days' funeral services for Gregory XI., the Italians and the 
properly so-called Frenchmen perceived that they might in- 
deed succeed in preventing the election of a Limousin, but 
that their own real and ultimate object, the triumph of their 
own special candidate, was yet to be fought out among them- 
selves. At this period of doubt, Marino, archbishop of 
Brindisi, asked his intimate friend, the cardinal Kobert of 
Geneva, if he thought-that the Limousin influence would event- 
ually triumph ; and in his book on the schism, Marino says 
that Eobert replied : " More votes will agree with mine 
than with those of the Limousins," and, adds Marino, 
" taking his Breviary in his hands he swore : ' By these 
holy Gospels of God, we shall have no one for Pope but the 
archbishop of Bari, or another whom, at present, I Avish not 
to name to thee ;' and many times during the nuvendiales of 
the aforesaid lord Gregory of blessed memory, when he 
would ride to visit the said cardinals, he reiterated the same." 
Ibis fact is confirmed by Kobert Straton, an auditor of the 
Apostolic palace, who says that : " Since the cardinals who 
were present in the city could not determine upon one of 
themselves before they entered the Conclave, it is said that 
two-thirds of them resolved to elect the most reverend 
father, the archbishop of Bari ; and some of them privately 
intimated this to him, whereupon, as I have heard, he 
grieved much." This previous consideration of Prignano is 
confirmed by the death-bed testimony of Cardinal Thebald- 
eschi, declaring that before the opening of the Conclave, the 
French cardinals had greatly extolled to him the merits of 
the archbishop of Bari, and had urged him to vote for that 
prelate (2). It appears evident, therefore, that when as yet 
the cardinals were subject to no pressure from the Komans, 
they had nearly, if not quite, determined to elect Prignano. 

(1) Clement VI. and Innocent VI. were both Limousins. 

(2) Raynald, year 1378. No. 2 and 3. 
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A most conclusive argument for our thesis was advanced 
by the bishop of Faenza, representative of Tope Urban VI. in 
the assembly of the Castilian clergy, at Medina delCampo, 
in Nov., 1380. Had the cardinals chosen the archbishop 
of Bari because they feared the ire of the Romans, would 
they have abstained from immediately publishing the elec- 
tion? The following are the bishop's words: " The said 
election having been made, the said lords deliberated as to 
whether it would be expedient to proclaim their choice, and 
they concluded not to do it. The opposing advocate may 
reply that they dared not proclaim the election, because of 
the furious people. Wonderful indeed it would have been, 
if they did uot dare to publish the election of the archbishop 
of Bari, after having chosen him, as our adversaries say, be. 
cause of the demand of the people, and to avert the danger of 
death. "Who has ever heard of one who wished to avert death 
concealing what would, if manifested, free him at once from 
anxiety? But the real reason for not publishing the elec- 
tion was that the cardinals believed that they had not satis- 
fied the people. Therefore, they had not been influenced in 
the election by the fear now pretended, nor had any such 
fear destroyed their liberty of action." We may here draw an 
argument from this fear of the cardinals that thev had not 
satisfied the people (an allusion to the fact that the 
Romans had demanded a Roman for Pope, and had received 
a Neapolitan). The action of the cardinals in allow- 
ing Thebaldeschi, the archpriest of St. Peter's, to be 
dressed in pontificals, and exhibited as Pope, shows that 
they dreaded the effect of their election of Prignano ; there- 
tore, again, their choice of this prelate had been voluntary, 
and not caused by fear of the Romans. But it is from this 
very fact that the choice of the Sacred College was a Nea- 
politan, not a Roman, that is derived one of the most convinc- 
ing proofs that the election of Pope Urban VI. was free, as 
we now proceed to demonstrate. 

In an epistle written to the king of Aragon by the abbot 
of Sistri, Ave read that the prefect of the rioni of Rome en- 
tered the Conclave, and thus addressed the cardinals : " You 
are aware, my lords, that at the commencement of the Con- 
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clave, many insisted that you should give them a Roman, or 
at least an Italian. Now, however, I am sent to your Pater- 
nities by the whole people, and on their behalf Imake known 
to you that they will not be satisfied with an Italian, but 
ask that a Roman be given to them. They fear lest some 
agreement may be secretly made between you and any Ital- 
ian who is not a Roman, to transfer, after the election, the 
Papal court to Avignon." Notwithstanding this categorical 
demand of the Romans, the cardinals elected, not a Roman, 
but a Neapolitan ; therefore they were not desirous of pleasing 
the Romans to the point of sacrificing every wish of their 
own. Nor can it be said, observes Palma, that the electors 
chose Prignano only because there was but one Roman, Or- 
sini, in the Sacred College ; for they went outside of their 
owu number for a Pontiff, and they could have found many 
worthy subjects among the Roman clergy. But the reply of 
the cardinals to the prefect of the Roman rioni plainly shows 
that they were determined not to elect a Roman, simply be- 
cause they wished to avoid all danger of beiug charged with 
having yielded to coerciou. The abbot of Sistri tells us : 
" The following was the reply of the cardinals to the prefect 
of the rioni, as given, in the name of all, by the most rever- 
end father, the cardinal of Glandeve (de Lagery) : ' My lords 
and I do much wonder that you so trouble us, for the replies 
already given, concerning this business, ought to satisfy you 
and the Roman people. Depart therefore, for we now say 
as we have ever said, and you will receive no other answer;' 
that is, that they would conduct the election for the honor 
of God, the salvation of the Christian peoples, and the good 
of the Catholic Church. But the prefect replied : ' God grant 
that you give us a Roman, or certainly you will experience 
something besides words.' " Again, that the cardinals were 
resolved not to yield to the Romans is shown by the follow- 
in^ remarks of Cardinal de Cros in the Conclave, after the 
prefect had withdrawn. They are thus given by the abbot : 
" Yo\i perceive, my lords, that these Romans first asked us 
for one who would be acceptable to God and the world, and 
they made no exception of country or of persons ; afterward, 
at the beginning of the Conclave, they restricted this gener- 
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al proposition to one nationality, the Italian ; now, however, 
they are not content with even that restriction, but conlino 
us to the Romans. I do not see how we can elect a Roman, 
for such a choice would be judged by God and the world to 
be the result of intimidation." According to de Cros, there- 
fore, the election of a Neapolitan was not the result of intimi- 
dation, but the effect of a free and untrammelled choice. 

After the cardinal de Cros had insisted that the selection 
of a Roman was altogether out of question, if the Sacred 
College desired to escape the charge of having yielded • to 
force, he proceeded, in a most tranquil manner, to detail the 
reasons which militated for the election of Prignano. These 
were six ; namely, maturity of age, probity of life, great 
learning, experience in the business of the Roman court, 
courtesy toward his colleagues, and (strange admission for 
a French cardinal of the Avignonese school), Prignano was 
" an Italian, and through an Italian the patrimony of the 
Church might be recovered, whereas no foreigner could ef- 
fect that recovery." Such, according to de Cros, and not any 
intimidation bv the Romans, were the reasons for choosing 
Prignano as Pontiff. " These six qualifications," said he, 
"are found, my lords, as far as I can see, in no other one 
person than the archbishop of Rari. He is more than fifty 
years old, and is so virtuous, that for more than fourteen 
years, during which he has been attached to the Roman 
court, nothing has ever been heard against him, either as 
to word or deed. His learning is indubitable ; he is a great 
teacher in the Canon law, as is shown by his Collections. . . . 
Besides, we all know him well, for he is our creation, a crea- 
tion especially by us Limousins, since he was made arch- 
bishop of Bari by the lord Gregory of blessed memory. Fi- 
nally, he is an Italian ; and being a Neapolitan, is a subject 
of a French house (Anjou), and hence ought to be acceptable 
to the king of France and his brothers." Here is another 
proof that in voting for Archbishop Prignano, the cardinals 
were actuated by other reasons than a desire to avoid offend- 
ing the Romans. We may also note that, according to Mar- 
ino, the election of Prignano was effected before the tumult- 
uous conduct of the Roman people. " This election was 
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concorclantly made immediately after the departure of the 
prefect of the rioni, without any lapse of time, unless that in 
which the cardinal of Limoges was making the above re- 
marks ; indeed, the election took place before Vespers, six 
hours before any tumult of the people." 

We shall strengthen our defence of the validity of the 
election of Pope Urban VI. with an extract from the Relation 
of James de Seva. This author admits that the Romans 
surrounded the Papal palace, both before and during the 
Conclave, and that they continually shouted, " We want a 
Roman Pope ; " biit his picture of the proceedings after the 
deliberations had begun shows that the cardinals, to the 
very end, were determined not to yield to dictation. After in- 
forming us that the Conclave had been " everywhere well closed 
and locked," de Seva says that the cardinals Aigrefeuille, 
Malesec, and de Cros sounded Thebaldeschi as to his views 
concerning Prignano, and that this cardinal assented to 
Prignano's election, " just as he had previously assented ; " 
that Aigrefeuille and Malesec then went among the others 
with the same object. He then represents Aigrefeuille as 
complacently addressing his brethren: " My lords, let us sit 
down at once, for I firmly believe that we shall choose a 
Pope without delay." Then the cardinal Orsini, who was 
intriguing for his own election, tried to defer the imminent 
ballot, saying : " My lords, if it pleases you, let us postpone 
our choice, and play a trick on those Romans who are crying 
for a Roman Pope. Let us take some Franciscan friar, vest 
him with a cope and a Papal mitre, tell the j)eople that he has 
been elected, and then let us leave this place, and somewhere 
else elect another person." Now if the cardinals had been 
made of the material which many French authors supposed 
them to have been made of; if they were led to violate their 
consciences in the election, and into three months of hypoc- 
risy after it, and all this through fear ; they would have 
eagerly entertained this or some similar project. But mark 
how Orsini's idea was received, and then believe, if you can, 
that these cardinals were about to elect a man whom they be- 
lieved to be, asMaimbourg asserts, willing to acknowledge the 
invalidity of their proceedings. " The cardinal of Limoges 
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and liis followers answered the said Orsini in these or equiva- 
lent words : 'My lord of Orsini, we shall certainly not do as 
yon advise, for we do not wish to deceive the people, nor to 
damn our own souls; indeed, we intend now to elect a true J 'ope, 
and ice care not for the worth or clamors of the people.' Then, 
the Conclave being well closed and locked on all sides, the said 
cardinals sat down to the election. The cardinal of Florence 
(Corsini) wished to prevent the elevation of the archbishop of 
Bariand named the cardinal of St. Peter's (Thebaldeschi), urg- 
ing the others to vote for him. But the cardinal of Limoges 
said that although the cardinal of St. Peter's was a holy man, 
there were two things against him : firstly, he was a Roman, 
and the Bomans demanded a Boman, and therefore should not 
have a Boman ; secondly, he was weak and infirm, and could 
not sustain the burden." Then de Seva narrates how the 
cardinal of Limoges " named the most holy lord Urban, who 
was then archbishop of Bari, in these words : ' I freely vote 
for, and receive as Pope, icith a mind and ivill that he be true 
Pope, the lord Bartholomew, archbishop of Ban'.' ' The 
chronicler then speaks of the voting, and of the resolve to 
withhold the announcement of the election, and continues : 
" The archbishop of Bari and certain other prelates having 
been called to the palace, and the Conclave being still well 
closed and locked, and all being quiet, the cardinals again 
met in the chapel ; and for the better expression of their 
free will and consent, and by way of greater precaution, they 
again freely, simply, concordantly, and unanimously, con- 
sented to the aforesaid, then arch'bishop of Bari, and again 
elected him Pope, saying expressly that they chose him free- 
ly, and with the mind that he should be true Pope." Then 
de Seva narrates the violent scenes that followed, and which 
caused the flight of most of the cardinals, and finnlly he 
describes the coronation of Urban YI. 

The arguments already presented seem to us to fully jus- 
tify the saying of Pope Benedict XIY. that " to-day it is evi- 
dent that Urban YI. and his successors wore legitimate 
Pontiffs ;" but we would draw the reader's attention to cpi - - 
tain other proofs, which are furnished by letters written by 
the very cardinals who revolted against the authority of the 
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Pontiff whom they elected First in importance is a private 
letter of Robert of Geneva, written a few days after the election 
of Urban,- to the emperor Charles IV., and which John 
Dominick Mansi transcribed from a Vatican manuscript, 
and first published in his Notes to the History of Alexandre(l). 
If the future rival of Pope Urban was aware of any flaw in 
that Pontiff's election, surely here was an excellent and a most 
natural opportunity for publishing it to the world. "Most 
Serene prince, and most dear relative : After the death of 
our lord, Pope Gregory XL, of blessed memory, which event 
I tearfully announced to your Serenity in a previous letter, 
my lords the other cardinals here present, and I myself, beiug 
shut up in Conclave, ten days after the death, according to 
the regulations of the Canon law, unanimously gave our 
votes to the archbishop of Bari, now Supreme Pontiff, a 
Neapolitan by nationality, and deputy in the curia for my 
lord, the cardinal of Pampeluna, Apostolic vice-chancellor; 
and we elected him to the Apostolate on the eighth day of 
this month, after a Conclave which lasted only one night, 
because the Romans would not consent to its being any long- 
er protracted. He is now styled Urban VI. While he was 
yet in Minor Orders, he was my friend and very familiar with 
me ; now he is raised from the lowest to the highest grade, 
and his coronation has been ordered for the feast of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, nowathaud. He hopes for much from 
your Serenity, and as you were a son to his predecessors, and a 
particular arm of strength to them, so your Serenity ought 
to persevere in his regard. And as he is now occupied in 
affairs which concern your Serenity andyonr most Serene son, 
things about which I have often conversed with him in 
private, I have found him very well disposed ; so much so, 
that if his deeds correspond to his words, as I trust they will, 
the affair of your most Serene son will be happily expedited (2). 
I shall not cease to use all my energies in urging him 
to settle that business ; and master Conrad, secretary of 
your Serenity, is working commendably, with all zeal, for 

(1) Cent, xlv., c. 2, art. 9. 

(2) This affair was the projected coronation, as future emperor, of the young prince 
Wenceslaus, who, with the consent of the late Pope Gregory XI., had been declared king of 
the Romans In 1377. 
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the same end. T ever comment! myself to your Serenity, 
whom may the Omnipotent happily preserve. Written at 
Rome, the fourteenth day of April, (R578). Your cardinal of 
Geneva." This letter needs no comment. The next epistle 
which we would ask the reader to examine, is that of the 
cardinal-electors, written on April 30 to their six brethren 
of the Sacred College residing at Avignon : " He freely and 
unanimously gave our votes to the person of the reverend lord 
Bartholomew, archbishop of Bari, a man conspicuous by the 
light of his great merits, and illustrated by his manifold vir- 
tues ; concordant!}' raising him to the height of Apostolic 
power and announcing this our election to the multitudes of 
Christendom. On the ninth day of this month the same 
lord, the elect, before an immense assembly of the faithful, 
and elevated on the throne of Apostolic dignity, took to him- 
self the name < f Urban ; and on the day when the Supreme 
Pontiff Jesus Christ restored our life bj r His resurrection, 
he was magnificently and solemnly crowned in the Basilica of 
the Prince of the Apostles, as is the custom of the Roman 
Church, amid the jo}-ful manifestations of an innumerable 
congregation of the Christian people. ... In Him wliosc place the 
same our lord holds on earth, we have a firm hope and confi- 
dence that the Roman State and the Universal Church will 
flourish, and that the orthodox faith will reach its desired 
happy development." 

Having presented the arguments which militate for the 
legitimacy of the line of Pope Urban YI. during the Great 
Western Schism, historical justice requires us to pay atten- 
tion to the reasons advanced by the defenders of Clement VII. 
Ko writer has more energetically, or more bitterly, present- 
ed the claims of Robert of Geneva, than Maimbourg ; so 
thoroughly partisan is the spirit with which he illustrates 
the Avignon side of the question, that his History of the 
schism might have been more reasonably styled a Defence of 
the Avignon Idea. He protests that he does not imitate the 
Urban historians " who rely only upon testimonies drawn 
from the Informations laid by Urban " before the sovereigns 
of the day ; but during the entire course of his narrative of 
the origin of the schism, he studiously avoids the slightest 
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evidence in favor of any possibility of right on the part of 
Urban TI. To Maimbourg, the recognition of Urban VI. by 
the clergy and people of Rome, whom history shows to have 
been always averse to Anti-Popes, means nothing. He can 
perceive no argument for Urban's legitimacy in the recogni- 
tion extended by the cardinals to that Pontiff during a 
period of nearly three months, that is, until they discovered 
that the Avignon idea was in a fair way of being exploded 
forever by a creation of several Roman cardinals, who cer- 
tainly would not tamely acquiesce in a resubjugation of the 
tiara to France. This recognition, he says, was forced ; so 
soon as the cardinals could withdraw themselves from the 
surveillance of Urban, they endeavored to undo the work 
to which they had perforce lent themselves. And he insists 
that before the cardinals went into Conclave, some of them 
had put on record their protests against the validity of the 
election, if an Italian were chosen. Even the Italian car- 
dinals, according to Maimbourg, had already declared that if 
one of themselves was elected, they would regard the act as 
null, owing to the violence of which the Conclave was a vic- 
tim. And when the Sacred College finally leaned toward 
Prignano, persists Maimbourg, it did so because he " being a 
doctor in Canon Law, knew well that such an election 
could not be upheld ; and because, as he had the reputation 
of being a man of conscience and of probity, the cardinals had 
reason to believe that if he accepted the dignity in order to 
deliver them from the danger of being massacred, he would 
not hesitate to renounce it, when once they had been located 
in security, and could hold a free election." As for the let- 
ters written by the cardinals, testifying to the validity of 
the late election, Maimbourg would deny them any value, be- 
cause some of their Eminences " found means to write to 
King Charles V., that he should believe nothing that they 
might write in favor of Urban, so long as they were in Rome, 
because they were obliged to do all that this elect and the 
Roman magistrates demanded of them, for if they refused, 
they ran the risk of their lives." Now all of these asser- 
tions of Maimbourg, namely, that the three months' recogni- 
tion of Urban was forced upon the cardinals ; that their 
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Eminences hfid protested, before the Conclave, again.->t the 
validity of the election of any Italian; that they voted for 
Prignano, only because the}' thought that he would not deem 
his election canonical ; and that the dur.mce vile in which 
Urban held the cardinals, after the election, took all value 
from the letters in which their Eminences spoke of that 
Pope as legitimate ; are easily refuted, and by their refuta- 
tion the only resources of the defenders of Robert of Geneva 
are destroyed. 

Maimbourg asserts that the cardinals were forced to recog- 
nize Urban VI. as Pontiff, although " they prayed him to 
leave Pome, in order that they might freely ratify his elec- 
tion," and that " he employed the authority of the magis- 
trates and bannerets to compel their immediate return to the 
palace, and those who were in the city did return. And 
although those who had shut themselves in Castel Sant' An- 
gelo sent to him their written procuration, that their names 
might be used at his enthronization, he wished, nevertheless, 
that they should attend in person, and should, conjointly 
with those who had left Rome, seat him on the Pontifical 
throue." Now this " authority of the magistrates and ban- 
nerets " might have availed to compel the attendance of the 
cardinals who w r ere living in the citv, although we very much 
doubt whether the Roman officials, who had just been dis- 
appointed in their fond hope of having a Roman for their 
Pope-King, would have shown much zeal in forcing the op- 
ponents of the Neapolitan Prignano, uuless they had been 
well satisfied that their own turbulence had not affected the 
validity of the election ; that, therefore, the unwelcome Ne- 
apolitan was to be obeyed. But no physical power, then 
at Pope Urban's disposal, could have compelled an unwill- 
ing return, either of those cardinals who had left Rome, o: 
of those who had taken refuge in Castel Sant' Angelo. 
Robert of Geneva was secure in the stronghold of Zagarolo, 
under the protection of the proud and perennially rebellious 
Colonna ; Noellet was in the fortress of Ardea, which belonged 
to the Frangipani ; Orsini and Flaudrin were in the castle 
of Yicovaro, a possession of the former's house ; eight 
others were iu Sant' Angelo, the commander of which for- 
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tress, Rostaing, was a Frenchman sworn to preserve his post 
in the interest of the cardinals at Avignon, and the event 
proved that he was a foe to Urban. The military operations 
which afterward ensued showed that our Pontiff could not have 
undertaken offensive measures against Zagarolo, Ardea, and 
Vicovaro ; and even if he could have done so, but a short march 
away were the savage free-lances of Brittany, ready to make 
common cause with their rebellious fellow Gauls, as they 
soon proved, even before Robert of Geneva had donned his 
mock tiara. Secure, therefore, as the absent cardinals were 
from the physically weak arm of Pope Urban, what could 
have induced them to return to Rome ? Perhaps they were 
as yet devoted sons of the Papacy ; perhaps their projects 
had not yet assumed any definite shape, and they deemed it 
advisable to bide their time. Excogitate, however, what 
reason you will, it is absurd to imagine that their return was 
compelled by Pope Urban. When they rejoined the Pon- 
tiff, it was of their own free will, if not from a sense of duty, 
and their ensuing homage to Urban YI. was as thorough a 
ratification of the late election as it would have been, if con- 
ducted amid all the solemnities of a new Conclave. 

Maimbourg asserts, secondly, Lhat some of the cardinals 
had protested, before the Conclave, against the validity of 
an election of any Italian ; that such protests had been drawn 
up before a notary. He also asserts that when the cardinals 
heard the Romans hammering on the doors of the Conclave, 
' nearly all, and especially the transalpine-cardinals, protested 
that the election of an Italian, which they were about to effect, 
would receive their assent merely because they wished to 
escape death." As for any protests before the Conclave, we 
do read of one by the cardinal of Glandeve. A document 
was drawn up on Dec. 10, " in the first year of our lord Pope 
Clement VII." in which this cardinal (de Lagery), then 
bearing, by Clement's appointment, the title of bishop of 
Ostia, declares that on the previous 6th of April he had sworn, 
before one Stephen Bernard, a notary public, and five wit- 
nesses, that if, in the election about to take place, he, de 
Lagery, " were to elect or name as Pope any Italian from 
outside the College of the lords cardinals, it would be be- 
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cause ol fear of death, and entirely contrary to his mind, 
intent, and will." The original protest, continued de Lag- 
err, had been lost, and the notary had died in the previous 
November ; de Lagery therefore had requested that the tes- 
timony of the aforesaid five witnesses should be taken as to 
the fact of the said protest. The document then gives the 
attestation of the five. Now, granting the veracity of de 
Lagery in this matter, what does the above protest prove ? 
Simply that, before the election, his mind was intensely 
averse to the selection of an Italian ; so averse, in fact, that 
he thought that nothing short of fear of death could extort 
his consent to the elevation of one. But he did consent, 
and in spite of his protest he signed the decree of election, 
as did the cardinal of Limoges before him : " I freely name 
and elect as Pope the lord archbishop of Bari." Passing 
this fact, however, the eloquent one remains that, alter all 
tumult had subsided, de Lagery left his place of refuge and 
did homage to Pope Urban VI. As for the protests made, 
according to Maimbourg, when the cardinals heard the 
Romans hammering on the door of the Conclave, neither 
hammering nor protests are mentioned as occurring at the 
time of the nomination of Prignano, save by the interested 
cardinals in their great protest of Aug. 2, " against Barthol- 
omew, archbishop of Bari." But granting that all was as 
their Eminences declare, the stubborn fact remains that for 
three months they did homage to Urban VI. 

Maimbourg asserts, thirdly, that the cardinals voted for 
Prignano only because " he, being a doctor in Canon law, 
knew well that such an election could not be upheld ; and 
because, as he had the reputation of being a man of con- 
science and of probity, the cardinals had reason to believe that 
if he accepted the dignity, in order to deliver them from the 
danger of being massacred, he would not hesitate to renounce 

it Indeed, Simon de Cramaud, patriarch of Alexandria, 

who lived at that time, assures us, in his little book on the 
schism, that Pontius Veraldi swore to him that being, togeth- 
er with the archbishop of Bari, in St. Peter's, while the car- 
dinals were entering the Conclave, that prelate, of whom 
Veraldi was a great friend, told him, when he saw the hor- 
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rible violence of the people, that he who would be chosen in 
such a tumult would not be truly Pope, and that he would 
never acknowledge such a one." But in the protest of Aug. 2, 
upon which Maimbourg implicitly relies, the cardinals say 
nothing of the above supposed understanding. They do say, 
however, that some of their number declared that " they 
elected him (Prignano) with the mind and. intent that lie should 
b a true Pope." They might have said that not" some of 
their number," but more than two-thirds of them, used this 
phrase, for they are very precise in mentioning the four who 
did not, and in giving their alleged reasons for dropping it. 
And further on the cardinals say that " some of them said to 
each other that it was their intention to do what, as history 
informs us, has been done heretofore, that is, to retire, when 
convenient, to a safe place, and there elect him (Prignano) 
again." There is no mention of any wish or thought of elect- 
ing anyone else than Prignano ; they speak of electing him 
(eum) again (de novo). This would certainly indicate that, 
even though there had been no " hammering at the door of 
the Conclave, etc.," the archbishop was, for other reasons, 
and though his election was contrary to their Gallic prejudi- 
ces, the acceptable candidate of the cardinals. This new 
election was not held, but the posterior conduct of the elec- 
tors must certainly be regarded as a voluntary ratification of 
their action in the Conclave. The sole escape from this con- 
clusion is by supposing that when the cardinals paid homage, 
during nearly three months, to Urban YL, they were living 
under a reign of terror, and Maimbourg readily grasps the 
idea. We shall soon prove that such a supposition is purely 
gratuitous. As for the testimony of Cramaud, to the effect 
that Prignano expressed to Veraldi his conviction that a 
Pontiff chosen in circumstances of violence would not be legit- 
imate, that does not prove that the election in question 
really took place amid such circumstances. 

Maimbourg asserts, fourthly, that no value attaches to the 
letters written by the cardinals in attestation of the legitimate 
election of Urban VI. Some of their Eminences, he says, 
had written to the French king that he should give no credit 
to anything they might say while they were under the influ- 
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ence of Priguano. But if tliose cardinals could " fmd means " 
to thus communicate with King Charles, why did they 
not, then and there, reveal to him the inner history of the 
late Conclave ? In the absence of these letters to Charles, 
we know nothing as to the nature of the warning said to 
have been given, but since their Eminences did not avail 
themselves of their opportunity, we are justified in supposing 
that there was no inner history to relate ; at least, nothing 
that would invalidate the late election. And where does 
Maimbourg learn that the cardinals were kept in such duress, 
or under such surveillance, that they could not communicate, 
for three months, the truth to the outside world ? Only in 
the protest of Aug. 2d, in which the rebels say that after the 
election, " the lords cardinals, at least those who were from 
beyond the Alps, never deemed themselves secure ; yea, they 
regard it as probable, and it is commonly believed, that if 
they had called his promotion into doubt, or had criticised 
it, they would all have been killed, since the violence still 
lasted. While the}- were in Home, they never dared to con- 
verse on this subject, even among themselves ; and he, 
although often requested, would never leave the city with 
the lords cardinals, nor would he locate them in a secure 
place. After the transalpine cardinals, with the utmost 
caution and a few at a time, had come to Anagni, wishing 
to deliberate on the above matters, and to avoid the dangers 
which threatened them while they lived among the Romans, 
etc." But if we consult Niem, de Seva, and other writers 
of the time, even those not partial to Pope Urban A 7 !., we 
find that the cardinals were not forced to withdraw to Anagni, 
'with the utmost caution" and " a few at a time," in order 
to avoid detention. They received full permission from the 
Pontiff to retire to Anagni, because they complained of the 
heat in Piome. Had Urban been so distrustful of their fidel- 
ity,. as Maimbourg would have us believe, is it likely that he 
would have allowed them all to withdraw themselves out of 
his power? As to the closeness of the Pontiff's surveillance 
of the cardinals, and their trembling in his presence, several 
events that happened at this time show that the cardinals 
enjoyed not a little freedom of action. For instance, when 
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Cardinal Lagrange gave the lie to the Pontiff in full Oonsistcrj, 
he was allowed to leave the palace and the city. Would a 
Pope who permitted such insolence to go unpunished, be 
likely to exercise such surveillance, and to inspire such ter- 
ror, as the rebellious cardinals declare that they experienced 
at his hands ? 

Having demonstrated, as we believe, the legitimacy 01 the 
election of Pope Urban VI., we now give a brief account of 
the happy termination of the schism, referring the reader to 
the pages of history, if he desires to follow it in its many and 
terrible phases. In 1408, Charles VI., king of France, wishing, 
as he said, to hasten the inauguration of a unanimous and 
perpetual obedience to one only vicar of Jesus Christ, resolved 
to obey neither Gregory XII., the third successor of Uiban 
VI., nor Peter de Luna, who, with the name and style of 
Benedict XIII., had succeeded to the pretensions of Clement 
VII. Following the example of France, several other coun- 
tries observed neutrality. In spite of the two competitors, a 
Council assembled at Pisa in 1409 for the purpose of extin- 
guishing the schism. Under the presidency of the cardinal 
de Malesec, then bishop of Palestrina, there assembled 
twenty-three cardinals of both obediences, ninety-twobishops, 
eighty-seven abbots, many superiors of religious Orders, the 
deputies of the great universities, representatives of more 
than a hundred cathedral chapters, and about three hundred 
doctors in theology and in Canon law. There also attended 
the ambassadors of England, France, Sicily, Poland, Bohemia, 
and Portugal. Both Gregory XII. and Peter de Luna refused 
to attend, and each created new cardinals to replace those who 
had abandoned him ; and each convened another Council, the 
former at Friuli, and the latter at Perpignan. Each contest- 
ant objected against the authority of the Council of Pisa, 
that it was irregular, not having been convened by the 
Apostolic See. To this the prelates replied that such was 
the situation of the Church, that ordinary rules had to be 
laid aside ; that the Apostolic See itself was involved in 
clouds of obscurity which were to be dissipated , that a 
Council could depose a dubious Pope ; especially when, as 
in the present case, both claimants, at the time of their elec- 
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tion, had promised to resign, if the cardinals should deem it 
proper. "We shall treat of this Council, as well as of that of 
Constance, in another place ; here it is sufficient to say that 
the prelates of Pisa having found that neither Gregory X 11. 
nor Peter de Luna would abdicate, issued a decree of depo- 
sition against both, and then the cardinals elected as Pontiff 
the cardinal Peter Filargo, a Caudiote, and archbishop of 
Milan, who took the name of Alexander Y. But, as St. An- 
tonine of Florence says : " a great many good people, fearers 
of God, and enlightened men, continued to regard Gregory 
XII. as the true Pope." Bavaria, Naples, and many cities 
of Italy continued in his obedience, while Castile, Ara^on, 
and Scotland remained attached to de Luna. The Church now 
found that the Pisau measures had only increased the diffi- 
culties of the schism ; there were now three claimants to the 
the tiara (1). On Nov. 1G, 1414, was held the first session of 
the celebrated Council of Constance. John XXIII., the 
successor of Alexander V., presided over the first two sessions, 
and then left the city, after having signed a promise to abdi- 
cate ; taking refuge in Schaffliausen, he issued a vindication 
of his flight, and complained bitterly of his treatment by the 
Council. The prelates, however, continued their sessions ; 
Peter d'Ailly, Cardinal of Cambrai, presiding over the third, 
Cardinal Giordano Orsini over the fourth, etc. The emper- 
or Sigismund wrote to King Charles YI. of France, requesting 
him to do his utmost for the success of a Council " assembled 
to determine which one of the three claimants ou^ht to be 
recognized as legitimate Pontiff." John XXIII. and his 
friends declared that an injury was thus done to the Council 
of Pisa, for it was insinuated that the said assembly was 
neither legitimate in itself, nor prudent in its choice of a 
new Pope. To this Peter d'Ailly replied that the Council 
of Pisa and the election of Alexander Y were canonical, and 
therefore the election of John XXIII. was legitimate ; but the 
followers of the rival claimants had probable reasons for their 
opposition, and there was, consequently, as much embarrass- 
ment among Catholics as there had been before the Pisan 

(1) Rut if itae monster of the Great Schism, says Rossuet. was not entirely destroyed ar 
Pisa, it at least received a Wow which was the prelude of Us total extinction by the Council 
of Constance, held Ave years afterward. 
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Council. And d'Ailly went on to say that a triple abdication 
was now necessary ; to which conclusion the entire Council 
of Constance soon arrived. After many efforts and many 
failures, all three of the obediences were brought to adopt 
the plan; and at length John XXIII. approved and ratified 
the sentence of deposition pronounced by the Council against 
himself. In the fourteenth session Gregory XII., through 
his ambassador, Charles Malatesta, lord of Rimini, voluntar- 
ily abdicated. De Luna remained obstinate to the last, and 
there was given to him a phantom of a successor, in the per- 
son of one Giles Munoz (Clement YIII.) ; but this last relic 
of the Great Schism finally abdicated on July 26, 1429. On 
Nov. 11, 1417, the election of Cardinal Otho Colonna, who 
assumed the name of Martin V., was followed by a solemn 
Te Deum, sung by the representatives of the three former obedi- 
ences, and the Papacy emerged triumphant from a combat 
which, had it not been the work of God, must have inevitably 
destroyed it. 



CHAPTER XL. 

RIENZI. 

Pope Benedict XII., third of the seven Pontiffs who re- 
sided at Avignon, having died on April 23, 1342, the car- 
dinal Peter Roger, a Benedictine monk and archbishop of 
Rouen, was elevated to the Chair of Peter on May 6, and 
took the name of Clement VI. At this period the royal au- 
thority of the Pontiff in the Roman States was purely 
nominal ; the pontifical vicar, usually tne bishop of Or- 
vieto, saw his power confined almost entirely to spirituals. 
Outside the city, the country was at the mercy of petty bar- 
ons, where it was not ravaged by the mercenaries of Charles 
of Luxemburg or of the Yisconti. The people of the capital 
had divided it into thirteen wards — rioni, — each under its 
own banneret; but in reality the Romans were the victims 
of brute force, now uppermost in the persons of the Colonna, 
and then dominant under the sway of the Orsini. There 
was no guarantee for property, no security for life ; iniquity 
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sat in the tribunals, immorality was rife in the sanctuary, 
and misery weighed down every family (1). Petrarch elo- 
quently describes the misfortunes entailed upon the queen 
of the world by the unfortunate mistake of Clement Y.; and 
shows us the Utopian schemes for her restoration which were 
cherished by many of his enthusiastic contemporaries, who 
hoped to see Rome again the head of universal empire un- 
der the rule of concordant Pope and emperor. A beautiful 
dream indeed, remarks one of the most intelligent of modern 
polemics (2) ; but which, if realized, would have reduced the 
Popedom to as servile a condition as that of the Constantino- 
politau patriarchs of the Lower Empire. One of these 
dreamers was Nicholas Gabrini, known to history as Cola 
di Renzo, or siinplj* Rienzi (3). His mother was a laundress 
and water-carrier ; his father a tavern-keeper, although Cola 
himself boasted of being an illegitimate son of the emperor, 
Henry VII. Like most young Romans even in our day, Ri- 
enzi was made familiar with the olden heroes of Rome, but 
his enthusiasm was more than ordinary ; and, after a youth 
passed in assimilating the aspirations of the classic writers 
of his country, his earl} 7 manhood found him living almost 
exclusively among the monuments of an irrevocable past, 
murmuring to himself, " Shall I ever see such men in Rome ? " 
All his studies impelled him to an attempt which must ever 
be impossible even to the greatest genius (4) — namely, the 
withdrawal of a people from its tomb. He possessed quali- 
ties apt to make him a successful revolutionist. His figure 
was beautiful yet majestic; his features were exceedingly 
mobile and his smile magical ; his voice sweet but sonorous; 
his conversation passionate and entrancing ; his style of 
writing highly colored, though elegant. But he was incon- 
stant, vain, and weak in judgment ; and often his romanticism 

(1) Fragm. Hist. Rom., in Muratori's Antiq. ItaL, vol. iit., b. £, c. 5.— Zekeri.vo Re, 
Life of Cola di Renzo. Fori). 1828. This Life is based on the famous one hy Fortiflocca, 
Bracctano. 1024.— The chronicle published hy Bzovius. in his Annals, vol. xiv., and entitled 
Diarium ex MS. Vaticano, is only an abridgment, and an inaccurate one, of the Life by 
Fortiflocca. 

(2) Christophe, The Papacy in the Fourteenth Centum, Paris. 1S r >3. 

(3) His father's name being Laurence (Lorenzo), he was styled Nicholas, son of Laurence, 
Cola di Renzo. 

(4) " Xihil actum fore putavi. si qua? legcndo clidiccram nonaggrcdercr cxcrcendo." 
—Episi. ' 
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prompted him, even at the most serious crises of his enter- 
prise and of his life, to play the mountebank. 

Rienzi made his entrance into public life in 1344, having 
been chosen by the Eomans to urge again upon Clement VI. 
the propriety, nay necessity, of his coming to his See. At 
Avignon he made a great impression on Petrarch; and his 
friendship with that poet, then at the height of his fame, in- 
fluenced the Pontiff to accord him so much favor that a daily 
audience was granted him during several weeks. With the 
exception of a short interval of coolness, brought about by 
Cardinal John Colonna because of Rienzi's eloquent denun- 
ciation of the Roman nobility, this favor was continued to 
him until his dismissal, when he was rewarded with the then 
lucrative office of notary of the Apostolic Chamber. History 
is silent as to the date of his return to Rome, but we find 
him in 1347 arisen to such a height in popular estimation 
that he dared to publicly upbraid the nobles as "drinkers 
of the blood of the people," and to call upon the "good es- 
tate" to provide for its own safety against the "dogs of the 
Capitol." On this occasion a Colonna struck him in the face, 
but generally the patricians simply ridiculed his demonstra- 
tions ; even when, one day, while dining with Gianni Colonna, 
he declared that he would yet be emperor, and would send 
the barons to the scaffold, the guests were convulsed with 
laughter. His exhibition of pictures on the walls of Sant' 
Angelo and before the Capitol, showing the woes of Rome 
and the imminent justice of God ; his own appearance in St. 
John Lateran's, vested as a stage monarch, and weeping be- 
cause of Rome's having lost " her two eyes : the Pope and 
the emperor," — such, and other demagogic tricks excited 
smiles even in many who desired the accomplishment of his 
promises. But the multitude was profoundly impressed. 

And meanwhile Rienzi added the part of conspirator to 
that of demagogue. Among the middle classes he soon 
counted a large number who swore to co-operate with him 
in raising up the " good estate," and who awaited only his 
signal to act. Chance afforded an opportunity on the first 
of May, — Stephen, head of the house of Colonna, and most 
of the barons, having left the city in quest of grain, there 
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being scarcity of food within the walls. Rienzi sent trump- 
eters to every quarter, proclaiming that at nine on the next 
morning, all the citizens, without arms, would meet at the 
Capitol to debate on the amelioration of the "good estate." 
From midnight until the appointed hour Rienzi prayed in 
the church of San Agnoloin Peschiera, where he had caused 
thirty Masses to be offered in honor of the Holj- Ghost. 
As the clocks struck nine, a curious procession left the 
temple. First came Rienzi, bareheaded, but otherwise in 
full armor, accompanied, strange to say, b}- the papal vicar, 
Raymond, bishop of Orvieto, whose ostensible duty would 
have been to repress such demonstrations, but whose weak 
nature had yielded to the ascendency of superior genius. 
Nest marched four standard-bearers, — three displaying the 
emblems of liberty, justice, and peace, and the fourth carry- 
ing the time-worn remnants of the flag of St. George. Then 
came a hundred men-at-arms, and nearly all Eome fell into 
line as the procession joyfull}' wended its way to the Capi- 
toline. From this historic hill the " liberator " made one 
of his fervent addresses, and then deliberately read his new 
constitution. The citizens were to be guaranteed from all 
oppression by the barons ; a citizen militia was to be en- 
rolled, and a navy was to protect the coasts ; the nobles 
were to keep the roads safe, but no patrician could have a 
fortress or stockade within the walls ; justice was to be 
prompt : no trial was to be prolonged beyond a fortnight ; 
the government would establish granaries for the benefit of 
the poor ; widows and orphans, especially, if made such by 
war, were to be at the charge of the state ; each commune 
■was to send two representatives to a general congress in 
Rome, and an Italian confederation was to be promoted ; 
above all, the Pope-King was to return to his See and capi- 
tal. The people gladly acclaimed these provisions ; the two 
senators, Sciarra Colonna and John Orsini, were chased 
from the Capitol ; and Rienzi, joined ostensibly in authority 
with the papal vicar, at once assumed a dictatorship. 
Quick work was made with the barons. When Stephen 
Colonna, then at Corneto, heard of the revolution operated 
by a .person whom he had regarded as merely a buffoon, he 
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rushed back to Rome, only to receive an order to withdraw 
at once. He tore the missive to shreds, exclaiming, " If this 
fool makes me mad, he shall be pitched from the windows 
of the Capitol ! " But Rienzi caused the great bell to be 
rung : the people rushed to arms, and Stephen was lucky 
iu saving his life by a precipitate flight to his fortress of 
Palestrina, accompanied by only one retainer.. The dictator 
immediately ordered all the barons to retire to their castles 
in the country, — a command which was gladly obeyed, after 
the discomfited nobles had sworn not to disturb the roads, 
not to harbor malefactors, and not to do any injury to the 
" good estate." 

Rienzi at once notified the Pontiff, the emperor, the king 
of France, and the Italian powers, of his accession to the 
tribunate. The two rivals, Louis of Bavaria and Charles of 
Luxemburg, and Queen Jane of Naples, received his ambas- 
sadors with honor ; Florence, Siena, and Perugia sent him 
troops ; the cities of Umbria sent deputies for his congress ; 
Gaeta gave him 10,000 golden florins — a very large sum at that 
time — and the sovereignty of the city ; Venice and Luchino 
Yisconti declared themselves his allies ; but the Pepoli of 
Bologna, the Esti of Modena, the Scala of Verona, the Gon- 
zaga of Mantua, the Malatesta of Rimini, and other sovereign 
princes, at first regarded him as a lunatic. Philip VI., of 
France, wrote to him as if writing to a trader, and sent the 
letter by a common soldier. The court of Avignon was 
somewhat disturbed when it received the couriers of "Nicho- 
las the severe and clement, the illustrious liberator of the Holy- 
Roman Republic, the tribune of liberty, peace and justice," 
swearing fidelity to the Holy See, and begging for pontifical 
recognition ; but prudence bade Clement VI. to send letters 
to Bishop Raymond and to the Roman people, accepting the 
new constitution, although condemning its irregular and rev- 
olutionary origin, and reserving to himself future liberty of 
action. 

News came to Avignon of the comparatively contented 
state of Rome ; justice reigned, for crime was punished with- 
out exception of persons. The tribune had created a " cham- 
ber of justice and peace " for the enforcement of the ancient 
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and now revived law of retaliation — lex talionis, — and its 
judges were chosen from among the most irreproachable of 
the plebeians. This method of satisfying for injuries was so 
enthusiastically accepted by the Romans that, according to 
the Life by Fortifiocca, its exercise became a fanaticism (1). 
Once more, however, the peasant cultivated his fields in 
security ; again the pilgrim made his unmolested journey to 
the tomb of the Apostles. The hitherto truculent barons 
could rage only in secret. One alone, John de Yico, lord of 
Yiterbo, dared to resist Eienzi ; but his towns were taken, 
his property confiscated ; he was forced to swear, on the Body 
of Christ, submission to the Eoman people, and only then 
was he allowed to resume his lordship under the tribunitial 
suzerainty. Facts such as these made a good impression at 
Avignon, and Petrarch took up his pen to felicitate Eienzi. 

Some critics have denied that the poet had the tribune in 
his mind when he wrote that most beautiful of his works, 
Sph'ito Gentile ; but, be that as it may — and the affirmative 
arguments are by far the stronger, — the letters of Petrarch 
to Eienzi show that he regarded the tribune's enterprise as 
restorative of that Eoman grandeur which was the unique 
object of his own aspirations: "Your letters are read by 
every prelate of the court ; every one copies them. One 
would think that they had come from heaven, or at least from 
the antipodes ; for when the courier arrives there is a strug- 
gle to obtain his missives, and the oracles of Apollo were 
never so variously interpreted. Your enterprise is wonder- 
ful, and you are free from all blame ; for you have shown at 
once your own great courage and the majesty of the Eoman 
people, without any want of respect to the Supreme Pontiff. 
It is incumbent on a prudent man like yourself to recon- 
cile these things, which apparently are contradictory . . . You 
have shown no craven fear, still less any mad presumption 

(1) When the adversaries were brought to this " chamber of peace," each swore to leave 
it reconciled. Then the offended party rendered injury for injury to the offender,— liter- 
ally, " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." An embrace followed, and enmity was at an 
end. Once a man, who had Just gouged out another's eye, ran to the tribunal voluntari- 
ly ; and when his victim appeared he fell on his knees, turning uphls facefortha retaliatory 
treatment. The injured man refused the proffered satisfaction ; theu ensued a struggle 
between "Justice" and charity ; and Anally the culprit left with both eyes, a fast friend of 
the other. 
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.... We know not which to admire the more, your deeds or 
your style of speech. Men say that you act like Brutus and 
talk like Cicero. . . . Do not abandon your magnanimous under- 
taking .... You have laid solid foundations — truth, peace, 
justice, and liberty. ... It is well known that I warmly defend 
the justice of your tribunate and the sincerity of your in- 
tentions .... Ronmlus founded Eome, Brutus gave her liberty, 
Camillus raised her from her ruins ; you, illustrious man, 
have done more than all this ! Romulus surrounded Borne 
with weak walls, but you give her inexpugnable rampart's. 
Brutus delivered her from one tyrant; you have freed her from 
innumerable oppressors. Camillus raised her from smoking 
ashes ; you have raised her from ruins under which even hope 
had perished. Hail, then, our Bomulus, our Brutus, our 
Camillus ! Hail, restorer of our freedom, peace, and con- 
cord!" 

Wiser men than Petrarch had observed that Bienzi was 
merely a child of capricious fortune and not her master ; 
that " his enterprise was fantastic, and could not last (1) " ; 
and that his own affectations were fast alienating from him 
his only sure trust, the love of the Boman people. This 
plebeian, who had discoursed eloquently on the simplicity of 
the ancient Quirites, on the sublime devotion of the Con- 
script Fathers, manifested more selfishness than any baron 
of them all, and displayed a luxury more fastidious than 
that of any contemporary monarch ; even his wife never 
showed herself unattended by ladies of honor, whose chief 
duty was to fan the flies from her face. To the title of 
" severe and clement tribune " he soon joined, even in his 
correspondence with the Pontiff, those of " august," "knight 
of the Holy Ghost," and " zelator Italice (2)." He even 
usurped the prerogative of a supreme ruler by coining money 
with the stamp of his own effigy. His ambition was over- 
weening, but his common-sense soon became infinitesimal. 
There was no absurdity, perhaps, in his notifying the inde- 
pendent cities ol Italy that he had conferred Boman citizen- 

(1) John Vtllant, History of his Own Times- 

(2) Under date of August 5 1347, he signs himself, Candidatus, Spiritus Saneti miles, 
Nicolaus severus et Clemens, liberator Urbis, zelator Italia:, amator Orbis, ettribunuc 
auuustus, sc ad pedum oscula beatorum. 
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ship on all their inhabitants, and that on the foast of the 
Assumption they would l>e called on to exercise their right 
of suffrage iu the election of an emperor. Such a studied 
ignoring of the pontifical authority — the only reason for the 
existence of the Holy Roman Empire — might not have been, 
to some minds, insanely extravagant ; but when he doffed 
the mask, and showed that the end of all his patriotism was 
the imperial crown for himself, he should have demeaned 
himself with becoming dignity. 

Tricks of the theatre may not be necessarily displeasing 
in a leader of men, but they must not be their own end. 
The great Napoleon relied much on this species of adventi- 
tious impressiveness — witness his smashing the vase at the 
feet of the dismayed Austrian agent ; and his exhibition 
before Pius VII., moving tiie gentle Pontiff to comment, 
"How well he acts !" But Napoleon had an ever-present 
ulterior object, which his histrionic efforts were calculated 
and intended to unfold ; the exhibitions of Rienzi were sim- 
ply destructive of his most intimate hopes, and in their 
manifestations he received the same kind of applause that 
cheers the mountebank or the clown. Commodns perform- 
ing in the ring was no more of an anomaly than Piienzi was 
in his reception of knighthood or in his citation of Louis of 
Bavaria. On the eve of the former ceremony, celebrated 
with unprecedented pomp in the Lateran Basilica, he bathed 
in the famous porphyry vase in which Constantino was said 
to have bathed after his cure from leprosy by Pope St. Sylves- 
ter I. Of a piece with this extravagance for its mock 
solemnity was his citation of the rivals, Louis of Bavaria 
and Charles of Luxemburg. While Mass was being cele- 
brated in the chapel of Pope Boniface, he advanced toward 
the people and cried in a loud voice: "Know ye that we 
hereb} T summon before ourselves Louis of Bavaria and 
Charles, king of Bohemia, who st}*le themselves emper- 
ors ; as well as all the electors of the empire ; in order that 
the former may allege the foundations of their claim, and 
that the latter may prove that right of nomination to the 
empire which has always belonged to the Pioman people 
alone." A notary immediately drew up the citations in 
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form, and they were sent to the princes concerned. Then 
Eienzi drew his sword, and, striking the air thrice toward 
various parts of the earth, exclaimed : " This is mine, this 
is mine, this is mine ! " In the MS. Life published by Bzovi- 
ns it is asserted — aud most historians repeat the asser- 
tion — that the tribune summoned also the Pope and the 
Sacred College ; but the original act contains no such cita- 
tion ; and, what is more convincing, among the charges at 
the trial of Eienzi such folly is not mentioned. When the 
dazed Raymond had recovered his senses, he endeavored to 
undo the work of his " colleague " by a notarial protest ; 
but the infatuated tribune ordered the trumpets to blare, 
and soon afterward told the weak prelate that his occupa- 
tion was gone. It is perhaps needless to state that neith er the 
imperial rivals nor any of the electors noticed this ebullition. 
The tribunitial regime had been in force only a few weeks 
when the diminished enthusiasm of the people prompted 
Eienzi to inaugurate a reign of terror. Such a course could 
be more safely pursued with the barons as victims, and their 
wealth was necessary to so luxurious a system as he followed. 
Accordingly, on September 14, he invited Stephen Colonna 
to dine with him at the Capitol ; and having, on various pre- 
texts, induced many of the principal nobles to meet the old bar- 
on, he seized their persons and thrust them into separate dun- 
geons, charging them with conspiracy against the " good 
estate." A friar was sent to each with the intimation that 
death would be his portion the next morning , and all pre- 
pared for the solemn change, excepting old Stephen, who 
said that he was not ready to die. But influential persons 
represented to Eienzi the foolishness of his conduct, and he 
fancied that he might retract and yet profit by the situation. 
When, therefore, an immense multitude had assembled to 
witness the execution, they were treated instead to another 
of the tribune's theatrical pettinesses. He ascended the 
red-covered platform, preached a sermon on the text, " for- 
give us our trespasses," and declared that he not only forgave 
the culprits, but intended to bind them by ties of gratitude 
to the " good estate," making this one duke of the Campagna, 
that one duke of Tuscany, another consul, and so on. The 
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proceedings terminated with a splendid banquet. But the 
barons were not deceived by this affectation of cleinencv. 
The Colonua hastened to Marino, then a powerful fortress, 
and were soon joined by their ancient foes, the Orsiui. 
Einaldo Orsini took Nepi by assault, and his brother Giorda- 
no ravaged the Campagna even to the walls of Rome. Bienzi 
was no soldier, but the murmurs of the people led him to 
make a pretence of taking the field He confined his opera- 
tions to a parade around the walls of Marino, a devastation 
of its outlying territory, and a return to the capital to receive 
the honors of a " triumph." On November 20, Stephen Col- 
onna suffered a defeat at Porta San Lorenzo ; but, instead of 
following up his advantage, the tribune took another " tri- 
umph," exhibiting himself at the Capitol with crown on head 
and sceptre in hand ; and having drawn his bloodless sword, 
he wiped it on his skirt and exclaimed : " I have cut the ears 
from heads which neither Pope nor emperor has dared to 
touch ! " And the next morning he visited the scene of the 
late engagement, and observing a pool of water yet tinted by 
the blood of Stephen Colonna, who had there perished, to- 
gether with his son Gianni, he beckoned his own son Lorenzo 
to his side, and made him the centre of another theatrical 
tableau. Telling his officers to strike the young man on 
the shoulder with the flats of their swords, he dipped his 
own hand in the bloody pool, and, sprinkling Lorenzo, 
thus knighted him : " Be thou hereafter the knight of 
victory ! " To the credit of the knights in his retinue, be it 
remembered that nearly all of them immediately left his 
service. 

While Eienzi was thus trifling with his fate, the Holy See 
had been content with giving him full liberty, subject tc the 
surveillance of Cardinal Bertrand de Deux, the legate at 
Naples. But the good impression he had made on the pon- 
tifical court was short-lived, despite his reformatory pretences 
and his protestations of fealty to the Pope-King. Even 
Petrarch, who had so extravagantly deployed his pompous 
phrases in eulogizing his protege, was compelled to admit, in 
a letter written to his friend Loelius on November 22 : " I 
have read a copy of the tribune's letter, and I am dismayed 
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at his conduct (1). Patience having ceased to be a virtue 
in the premises, Pope Clement VI. wrote to the legate, in- 
structing him to order Rienzi to withdraw his absurd citation 
of the imperial rivals, to dissolve his league with the king 
of Hungary against Queen Jane of Naples, to cease in his dis- 
respect to the papal vicar, and to protect the barons as well 
as the people in their rights. If he obeyed,, he was to con- 
tinue in the tribunate, but conjointly with the vicar Kaymond, 
or some other to be chosen according to circumstances ;if he 
resisted, he was to be deposed from office and excommuni- 
cated ; and if the people persisted in his support, the city was 
to be interdicted. 

Bertrand proceeded to Rome and interviewed Rienzi, but 
received only insolent replies ; whereupon he retired to 
Montefiascone and launched the decree of excommunication, 
publishing at the same time an address from the Pontiff to 
the Romans, exhorting them to throw off the yoke of an ex- 
travagant adventurer and a rebel. Then Rienzi yielded, 
abandoning his pretensions concerning the empire, renounc- 
ing all sovereignty over the Romans, and resigning all his 
grandiloquent titles (2). The legate reinstated Rienzi and 
the bishop of Orvieto in the tribunate ; but the enthusiasm 
of the people was a thing of the past, and the barons had 
planned a counter-revolution. On the night of December 
16, there resounded throughout the city cries of " Live the 
Colonna ! Death to the tribune ! " Rienzi caused the great 
bell of the Capitol to be rung ; but, although it rang all 
night, the people remained unmoved. A few of his devoted 
retainers attacked Minorbino, palatine of Altamura in Is aples, 
who had placed himself at the head of the baronial forces ; but 
they were defeated. Then Rienzi lost all heart, save for 
impressive appearances — which spirit, indeed, was to actuate 
him to his dying hour, — and he went through the farce of 
resigning his office. Addressing the few who were with him 
as well as his tears would permit, he said : " I have governed 
justly, and it is only envy that blames me. Resume the 
sovereign power which you gave me seven months ago." 

(1) Rer. Fam., epist. vii. 

<2) John Villani, b. xii., c. 104.— Raynaud, ibi nos. 18, et seqq.— Papencordt, loc. ctt. 
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Then lie mounted his horse, and, followed by his body-guard, 
with flying banners and playing musicians, he rode to Cistel 
San Angelo. After trying in vain to revive the faith of the 
Romans in his destiny (1), lie lied to Naples, where his ally, 
the king of Hungary, had just defeated Queen Jane, and who 
was the more willing to protect him, since the Pontiff had 
honorably welcomed the vanquished princess. 

But the plague forced the Hungarian to retreat to his own 
country, and the ex-tribune returned to Rome toward the 
end of 13-18. He was not disturbed; but he soon sought an 
asylum among a community of Franciscans " of the strict 
observance," at Monte Majella in the Apennines. This com- 
munity was a remnant of that rebellious portion of the 
Franciscan family which had separated from the Order to 
follow their whims concerning religious poverty, and which 
had been anathematized by Pope John XXII., both for this 
reason and for their profession of the errors of diva. Here 
he was visited by a certain friar Angelo, a personage whom 
the "Spirituals" held in great esteem for sanctity, and who, 
although Rienzi had communicated his name to none of the 
community, at once pronounced it, and told him that God 
had resolved to regenerate the world through the work of 
the emperor Charles IV. and his own ; that therefore he 
should at once consult the emperor. Rienzi resolved, as he 
told Charles in a letter written in July, 1350, to obey the 
divine commands. But before manifesting this intention, 
the ex-tribune tried his independent fortune by two attempts 
in Rome during the first part, of that year. The immense 
multitudes thronging to the Eternal City for the Jubilee (2) 
seemed to promise many favorable occasions for a resurrec- 
tion of the tribunate ; but Rienzi's two coups de main — an 
attack on the paLtce of the legate, Cardinal Ceccano, and 
another against that prelate's person — ended only in his re- 
excommunication and flight. Then he set out in disguise 

(1) ne exhibited ou the wall of the Church of the Magdalen a picture representing an an- 
gel with the arms of Rome, treading on a lion, a dragon, and a basilisk. Hut the populace 
covered it with mud. 

(2) Matthew VUlant (b. 1., c. 56) says that during the Paschal season there were at one time 
over 1.200.000 pilgrims, and at Pentecost 800,000 ; on no day during the year were there less 
than 200,000 foreigners. These pilgrims nearly all camped in the streets, and with perfect 
order. 
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for Prague, where the emperor Charles was residing. Hav- 
ing obtained an audience, he unfolded the prophecies of Friar 
Angelo, to the effect that a great persecution against the 
clergy was imminent; that the next Pope, chosen from 
among the poor, would erect at Rome a tomple to the Holj 
Ghost, more beautiful than that of Solomon ; that after fifteen 
years the entire world would profess one faith under one 
pastor; that the Pope, the emperor, and Rienzi formed an 
image of the Trinity on earth, and therefore the emperor 
should rule in the West and Eienzi in the East. Then Rienzi 
offered to return to Rome, to open the way for Charles. The 
monarch penetrated his visitor's incognito, and Rienzi, hav- 
ing admitted his identity, was ordered to reduce his views 
to writing. When this was done, the prelates and many 
theologians, Avho examined the document, declared that it at 
least smacked of heresy, whereupon Charles consigned 
Rienzi to the custody of the archbishop of Prague until the 
pontifical pleasure should be signified. According to the 
will of Clement VI., the ex-tribune was sent to Avignon in 
July, 1351. " This once redoubted tribune," writes Petrarch 
to the prior of the church of the Holy Apostles in Florence, 
" now the most unfortunate of men, has been brought here as a 
captive. He who from a distance once caused the wicked 
to tremble, who filled the good with hope, has entered the 
Roman court humiliated and despised ; he to whom the 
greatest lords of Italy paid honor walked between two jailers." 
During the consideration of his case, Cola di Rienzi was 
confined in a cell in the upper part of the tower of Trouillas. 
His food was the same as that of the Pope, and books were fur- 
nished him in abundance (1). It would appear that Charles 
IV. communicated none of Rienzi's plans or fraticelli doc- 
trines to the Pontiff ; and, says Christophe, "we must not 
confound the real errors of these friars (which Rienzi's letter 
to Friar Angelo shows him to have certainly embraced) with 
the one charged to him toward the end of his tribunate, and 
which Clement VI., in his address to the Romans, reduced 
to this proposition : ' The city of Rome and the Universal 
Church are one and the same thing.* But a matter of so 

(1) Fragments, b. II., c. xiii. 
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little importance would riot have been seriously regarded as 
a heresy." Petrarch informs us that the judges examined 
only two charges — that of having tried to withdraw the Roman 
States from the papal domination, and of having sustained 
that the Holy Roman Empire, as well as the election thereto 
of its emperor aud its suzerainty, belonged to the Roman 
people. Only the clemency of the Pontiff saved Rienzi from 
a traitor's death. Petrarch says that the culprit's escape 
was due to the discovery that he was a great poet, and the 
judges could not bring themselves to condemn a poet. This 
singular discovery might deceive the populace ; but no sen- 
sible person, not even Petrarch himself, would credit it. 
Rienzi never composed a single verse. We can onl} r sup- 
pose, therefore, that his acquittal was due to the Pope's 
kindness. He was restored to freedom, but was forbidden 
to leave Avignon. 

Meanwhile the Eternal City had again become the scene 
of factions. The government instituted by the legate, Ber- 
trand de Deux, very soon vanished, and once more brigandage 
was the order of the day. On December 26, 1350, the dis- 
gusted people, guided by a few wise men, assembled in the 
basilica of St. Mary Major, and determined to vest authority 
in an absolute hand. 'Having selected one John Cerroni, a 
man of integrity, they rushed to the Capitol, expelled the 
senator, Luca Savelli, and forced all the nobles to recognize 
their choice ; while he, in turn, swore fidelity to the Holy 
See before the papal vicar. But Cerroni held office only 
twenty months ; he felt his own weakness, he could not bear 
the derision" of the nobility, and hence resigned. The fac- 
tions now resumed their sway. On September 14, 1351, the 
people again seized the Capitol, and, seduced by the eloquence 
of Francis Baroncelli — called lo scJiiavo, or " the slave," a 
senatorial scrivener, — restored the tribunate in the person of 
this demagogue. For a time there was order, but the new 
master soon played the tyrant ; riots followed, and in one of 
them he perished. But while yet in power, Baroncelli was 
the unconscious cause of Rienzi's restoration to the tribunate. 

Pope Clement VI. was called to his reward on the 5th of 
December, 1352 ; he was succeeded by Stephen Aubert, 
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bishop of Ostia and Velletri, and grand penitentiary of the 
Roman Church, who took the name of Innocent VI. At 
that moment the temporal authority of the pope-kings in 
the Roman States had become, thanks to the blunder of 
Clement V., almost a thing of the past (1). To remedy this 
state of affairs, the new Pontiff dispatched the celebrated 
cardinal Albornoz into Italy with extraordinary powers : he 
was to repress heresy, restore the honor of the priesthood, 
elevate the dignity of worship, banish political and social 
disorder, succor the poor, force a restitution of all territory 
stolen from the Holy See, and restore its sovereign and 
suzerain authority. How well he succeeded, after a strug- 
gle of fifteen years, is detailed by secular historians ; we 
wish only to allude to his connection with Rienzi (2). 

While Albornoz was resting at Montefiascone, and super- 
intending the fortification of that place — which he intended 
to make a base of operations for an aggressive campaign 
against the usurpers of the Papal States, — a deputation of 
Romans waited upon him, begging his immediate aid in 
preventing some other Baroncelli from again seizing on the 
Capitol. At this juncture the legate was informed that 
Rienzi was entering the camp, bearing letters from the Pon- 
tiff. Having learned of the usurpation of Baroncelli, Inno- 
cent VI. had resolved to oppose the old tribune to the new 
one ; he thought, said he to the vice-legate Harpajon, that 
Rienzi, taught by adversity, would abandon the romantic 
for the practical, and would sincerely direct his talents for 
the good of the Roman Church and the Roman people. 
Albornoz had now no need of Rienzi, Baroncelli having fal- 
len ; and, besides, he had little confidence either in the ex- 
tribune's talent or his sincerity. Hence he did not send 
him to Rome, but to Perugia; taking care also, while assign- 
ing him a comfortable revenue, that it should be one which 
would furnish small resources to ambition. However, acci- 
dent aided Rienzi. For several years one of the most 
famous condottieri in Europe, Fra Moreale, a Knight Hos- 
pitaller of St. John — leading, however, a life in no way 

(1) The only cities where it was fully recognized were Monteflasrone, in the Patrimony, 
and Montefalcone, in the Puchy of Spoleto. See Baluze, Viicc Paparvm, vol. i.. p. .-t~:5. 
(2) See Note in our vol. i., p. 517. 
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conforming to liis religious profession, — hail been amassing 
an enormous fortune by pillaging throughout Italy (1). Just 
about this time he had deposited his capital in the banks 
of Perugia, and his two brothers, Arimbaldo and Brettone, 
were engaged in its investment. Uienzi formed their ac- 
quaintance, and, taking advantage of a romantic disposition 
on the part of Arimbaldo, he seduced his imagination with 
the prospect of immortal glorv, to be attained bj r a revival 
of the majesty of ancient Home. Uienzi would at once 
make him a Eoinan citizen, and appoint him grand captain 
of the Eoman forces. Arimbaldo therefore, loaned the ad- 
venturer 3,000 florins, and prevailed on Moreale to advance 
4,000. Then Uienzi donned an ermine robe, knightly spurs, 
etc., and, accompanied by the two brothers, waited on Al- 
bornoz ao-aiu at Montefiascone, and demanded the senator- 
ship of Rome. In the legate's camp there were a great 
mauy Boinaus, who now seemed to remember only the 
favorable side of Rienzi's former administration ; again, the 
cardinal had experienced the inability of Guido d'Isola, 
the senator whom he had appointed (2). Eienzi was there- 
fore made senator; and, followed by about five hundred 
soldiers, whom Malatesta of Eimini had just dismissed, he 
set out for Rome. 

Had Eienzi been another Scipio Africauus, he could not 
have been received by the Eomans with more idolatrous 
enthusiasm. Nearly all the inhabitants went out as far as 
Monte Mario to meet him. Olive-branches, sign of victory 
and peace, were in every hand. The entire route to the 
Capitol was decorated with triumphal arches; and, as time 
had not permitted that degree of ornamentation which their 
hearts would have furnished, the women covered these 
arches with their daintiest robes. The soil trodden by the 
procession could not be seen, so thickly was it strewn with 
flowers ; and hundreds of choirs sang the glories of the 
" liberator." Arrived at the Capitol, Eienzi pronounced one 

(1) His first reputation was gained In the service of King Louis of Hungary In Naples. 
Forced to surrender A versa, where he was royal vicar. In 1353, he served a while uijder the 
papal standard against John of Vico. and then became a freebooter. 

(2) E-iistle of Albornoz to Innocent VI., In the archives of tbaAlbornoz College at Bologna, 
vlted by Christophe. 
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of his grandiloquent harangues, named Arimbaldo and 
Brettone leaders and standard-bearers of the Roman armies, 
and dispatched news of his accession to all the cities and 
feudatories of the papal dominions. Never had ruler a 
more promising prospect than that now open before Rienzi ; 
but a few days showed that experience had taught him 
nothing. Armed guards constantly accompanied him ; his 
profuse expenditures exhausted the treasury, and he levied 
new and exorbitant taxes ; he became a glutton and a drunk- 
ard, and ere long his inflamed visage and ungainly frame 
excited disgust. Not only did he neglect to pay Moreale 
the money advanced, but he extorted further sums, and 
reduced Arimbaldo and Brettone to penury. When More- 
ale himself came to Home to insist on his dues, he was 
arrested, tried, and decapitated, under pretext of his many 
depredations. The undoubted guilt of the ex-Hospitaller 
might have neutralized the indignation felt by the Romans 
because of Rieuzi's ingratitude ; but while the scaffold yet 
reeked with the blood of the brigand, it received another 
victim in the person of Pandolfuccio di Guido, a citizen 
universally esteemed for probity and wisdom, whose only 
crime was his popularity. 

The once loved Rienzi now inspired only hate and fear. 
But his vanity led him to regard the sombre silence around 
him as indicative of unlimited submission, and not as the 
token of popular anger. Every day saw some new victim 
dragged off to the Capitol there to lose life or fortune ; and 
scarcely two months from the day of his restoration, horror 
lost its stupefying influence on the people, and they arose 
in their might to administer punishment. On the morning 
of October 8, 1354, says Matthew Villain (1), the tribune, 
yet in his bed, was washing his face with Greek wine, when 
he heard shouts of " Live the people ! " Soon great numbers 
of armed men invested the Capitol, and the cry went up, 
" Death to the traitor Rienzi ! " At first the tribune scorned 
to notice the rioters ; he would not order the great bell to be 
rung, to summon such of his partisaus as remained faith- 

(1) Fortiflocca ascribes the awakening of the people to even an earlier date— Septem- 
ber 8, —but tl?«e Nest critics follow Vlllani in this matter. 
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ful (1). When he realized his danger, he found that of all 
his council and even of his body servants three alone re- 
mained with him. It ma}' have been true courage, or his 
ever dominant love of the theatrical, or even a mixture of 
both, which now inspired Rienzi ; but he put on his armor, 
and, taking the standard of the people in his hand, he went 
out onto the main balcony of the palace. Raising his hand 
to command silence, he once more essayed the magic of his 
eloquence ; but a shower of missiles fell around him, his right 
arm was wounded, and the redoubled 3-ells of the furious 
multitude rendered his voice powerless. Returning to his 
room, Rienzi excogitated and abandoned many plans to 
retain his position, or at least secure his safety ; and the 
palace was alread} T in flames, and the outer doors forced, 
when he threw off his armor and all the insignia of his dig- 
nity, cut off his beard, stained his countenance, put on the 
dress of a peasant, and, throwing a mattress on his shoulders 
as though he were one of the pillagers now at work in the 
palace, he mixed in the crowd, and was already out on the 
square, when his golden bracelets, forgotten in the excite- 
ment, attracted attention. Being questioned as to his 
identity, he admitted that he was the tribune. Rough hands 
dragged him to the Steps of the Lion, where he had pro- 
nounced so mairy sentences of death ; but during an entire 
hour, while he was exposed to the scoffs of the mob, no vio- 
lence was offered him. At length one Francis del Vecchio 
plunged his sword to the hilt into the abdomen of the un- 
fortunate man ; a notary named Trejo cut off his head ; the 
crowd fell on, cut the body to pieces, and finalty cast them 
into the flames. 

Thus perished Cola di Rienzi, — a warning to all who 
would fain resuscitate ideas which are repugnant to those of 
their age, or unadapted to the spirit of the society in which 
they move. It were unjust to Rienzi to compare him to the 
Red Shirt of modern Italian demagogism ; although, like 
that filibuster, he could excite a revolution, while unable to 



(1) The Insurgents were principally from the quarters of Caste] Sant 1 Anpelo, Rlpa, and 
Colonna, where tlie Savelli and Colonna families h,ad great Influence. In the other 
rioni, RIenzi's friends were more numerous. 
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direct it. He was a learned man, but was wanting in policy. 
Character he had, and yet he was a braggart. However, 
his figure will always be prominent in history; for in his en- 
terprise there was a grandeur which must ever distinguish it 
from the common run of revolutions. 



CHAPTEK XLI. 



WYCLIFFE. 

In the year 1365 a priest named John Wycliffe obtained 
from Archbishop Islip the wardenship of Canterbury Hall, 
lately founded at Oxford by that prelate ; and he excluded 
from the establishment the monk Wodehall, who had en- 
joyed the position since 1363. Islip died a few months 
afterward, and the new primate, Simon Langham, ordered 
Wycliffe to make way for Wodehall, contending that the ap- 
pointment of a secular priest was contrary to the original 
charter of the Hall. Wycliffe vainly appealed to Borne ; and 
to this defeat his contemporaries attribute his bitterness 
toward the Roman court and the monastic Orders. He, soon 
received the living of Lutterworth, but continued to lecture at 
Oxford. His first onslaught on the friars was to the ef- 
fect that a mendicant life was contrary to the Gospel ; and 
when the religious replied that Christ was supported by 
alms, he answered that our Lord received, but did not ask. 
Soon he declared that the entire clergy " were choked with 
the tallow of worldly goods, and therefore were hypocrites 
and Antichrists " (1). The priests being sinners, it was the 
duty of the laity to seize their possessions. To propagate 
these and other errors, which we shall soon describe, Wyc- 
liffe organized a band of fanatics whom he styled " poor 
priests," men with bare feet, coarsely clad, whom he sent 
over the land as preachers. In 1377 Pope Gregory XL or- 
dered Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, to summon Wyc- 
liffe before his tribunal, and when the mandate was issued, 
the agitator presented himself, Accompanied by the royal 
duke of Lancaster, and Percy, the lord-marshal. ThatLaD- 

(1) Rymer, vll., 41. 
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caster's object was the intimidation of the bishops, was at 
once manifested by his ordering them to allow WycliGe to sit 
down (1). Courtenay, bishop of London, had sufficient spirit 
to refuse the demand, and Lancaster became insolent ; 
whereupon the spectators rushed to the defence of their pas- 
tor, and only Courtena}-'s interposition saved the life of the 
duke. But the court evinced very little zeal and courage ; 
it simply reprimanded Wycliffe, and ordered him to be si- 
lent thereafter on such matters as had caused trouble. 

This impunity encouraged the inuovator to broach new 
errors. He attacked the ceremonies of worship, the monas- 
tic vows, the devotion to saints, the free will of man, the au- 
thority of Councils, etc. Nineteen propositions, taken from 
his teachings, having been submitted to the Hoi}- See in 
1377, they were condemned. A court met on Dec. 28, under 
the presidency of the primate, and Wvcliffe read his defence, 
first signifying his readiness to submit to the decisions of 
the Church. He then took up the propositions condemned at 
Rome, explaining and qualifying them with quibbles. Thus, 
whereas he had taught that " charters of perpetual inher- 
itance were impossible ; that even God could not give to 
man civil possessions forever," he declared that by "for- 
ever" he meant " after the day of judgment." Again, hav- 
ing contended that '• if there is a God, temporal lords may 
lawfully and meritoriously take the possessions of a sinful 
Church," he explained that in such a case the secular lords 
would not a -t of their own authority ; they would act by 
command of God (2). The innovator was again dismissed, 
with an injunction to abstain from ambiguous language ; and 
quite naturally he regarded this farce as a triumph, and 
even presumed to forward the propositions censured by 
Gregory XL to that Pontiff's successor, offering to sustain 
their orthodoxy. In the meantime the Great Western 
Schism caused the "Wycliffe affair to be dropped for some 

(1) Lancaster's object in espousing the cause of WyelitTe was to so embarrass the bishops as 
to prevent them from Insisting that justice should be done to the bishop of Winchester, 
whom Judge Sbipwortb, a creature of the duke, had deprived of Ir.s temporalities. For 
some time, owing to the age of Edward III. and the illness of the prince of Wales, Lancaster 
had held the reins of power, and bad given signs of that policy which. In the following 
rt-lgn, was to cause the " Wars of Ibe Roses." 

(2) WALsixr.nAM, 20C. 
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years, and gave the agitator opportunity to increase the 
number of bis followers. The famous insurrection of the 
Commons occurred in 1381, and the " poor priests " of Wyc- 
liffe were not backward in fomentiug the discontent. The 
peasants were naturally pleased with the doctrine that all 
right to property is founded in grace alone; and that no sin- 
ful man can claim the services of another. In June nearly 
all the men of Essex arose in revolt under the leadership of 
an itinerant priest who called himself Jack Straw ; the men 
of Kent followed, under the command of Wat Tyler and a 
preacher named John Ball (1). The insurgents, a hundred 
thousand strong, listened eagerly to the instructions of the 
Wycliffite chaplain, which were to rid themselves of all 
office-holders, from the archbishop and all nobles, down to 
the last of the magistrates. Promising to make Ball pri- 
mate and chancellor of the state, the mob set about their 
work of destruction. Every judge, lawyer, etc., whom they 
captured was decapitated ; so was Archbishop Sudbury, 
and his head fixed on London Bridge. "When finally the 
insurrection was crushed, men began to realize the neces- 
sity of repressing the doctrines which had been mainly re- 
sponsible for its excesses. 

One of the the first measures of Courtenay,thenew primate, 
was the convocation of a synod to take action in regard to 
the new heresy. Twenty-four of the Wycliffite propositions 
were condemned, and Wycliffe himself was deprived by the 
king of all right to teach. An appeal of the agitator to par- 
liament only alienated many of his partisans; even Lancaster 
urged him to submit to the synodical decision. He} T ielded 
and retired to his rectory of Lutterworth. Here, on Dec. 
29, 1384, while assisting at Mass, he was stricken with apo. 
plexy, and died two days afterward. Lingard says of the 
character and sentiments of Wycliffe : "Exemplary in his 
morals, he declaimed against vice with the freedom and 
severity of an apostle ; but, whether it were policy or preju- 
dice, he directed his bitterest invectives almost exclusively 

(1) Knyghton styles Ball the precursor of Wycliffe, for he had become an itinerant some 
years before the latter began his innovations. He had been excommunicated by archbish- 
ops Islip, Langham. and Sudbury, and when Wycliffe started on his heretical career. Ball 
adopted most of his ideas. Wilkins, Councils, iii., 64, 153. Walsingham, 275. 
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against the clargy. His itinerant priests formed, indeed, 
an honorable exception ; they were true evangelical preach- 
ers ; but the rest, the Pope, bishops, dignitaries, and the 
whole body of the 'clerks pensioners,' wore no better than 
liars and fiends, hypocrites and traitors, heretics and Anti- 
christs. . . . He contended that they were bound to lead a 
life of poverty, like their Master (1) .... It will not excite sur- 
prise if doctrines so prejudicial to their interests, alarmed 
and irritated the clergy. They appealed for protection to 
the king and the Pontiff; but though their reputations -and 
fortunes were at stake, the}- sought nut to revenge them- 
selves on their adversary, but were content with an order 
for his removal from the universit}* to reside on his own 
living. If the reader allot to him the praise of courage, he 
cannot refuse to them the praise of moderation." 

The following are the twenty-four Wycliffian propositions 
condemned by the synod of London in 1382. The qualifica- 
tion of heretical was affixed to : I. The substance of the bread 
and wine remains after the consecration in tlie Sacrament of 
the Altar. II. After the consecration, in the same Sacrament, 
the accidents do not remain without a subject. III. Christ is 
not identically, truly, and really present in body in the same 
Sacrament. IY. Bishops or priests who are in mortal sin do 
not confer Sacraments. Y. If a person be properly contrite, 
auricular confession is superfluous. YI. There is no Script- 
ural proof that Christ instituted the Ytass. YII. God must 
obey the devil. YII I. If the Pope is a prestidigitator and a bad 
man, aud hence a limb of Satan, he has no power over the 
faithful, unless perchance that given him by Caisar. IX. Af- 
ter Urban YI. no one is to be recognized as Pope ; like the 
Greek schismatics, we are to live under our own laws. X. 
Temporal possessions are forbidden toecclesiastics by Script- 
ure. The following propositions were censured as errone- 
ous: I. No prelate should excommunicate a person unless 
he knows that God has so done. II. He who does this be- 
comes a heretic. III. A prelate who excommunicates a cleric 
who appeals to the king or the royal council, is, by the very 

M) In his Trialoyur, i»., 15, WyelifTe says thai tho man who first taughl it lo be lawful 
to exujow churchmen was the worst of heretics an«l Ant'chrlsts. 
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fact, a traitor to God, the king, and the nation. IY. TheT 
who, because of excommunication b} T men, cease preaching 
or hearing the word of God, are themselves excommunicated. 
V. Any priest or deacon may preach without permission of 
Pope or bishop. VI. No person is a lord in civil matters, or 
a bishop or prelate, while he is in mortal sin. VII. Tempor- 
al lords may take away, as they will, the goods of delinquent 
ecclesiastics; and the people may correct, as they will, their 
delinquent superiors. VIII. Tithes are merely alms, and par- 
ishioners may withhold them from sinful pastors. IX. Special 
prayers applied by prelates or religious to one person are of 
no more avail than general, prayers, other things being equal. 
X. By the very fact of entering into a religious Order, a 
person becomes more incapable of obeying the command- 
ments of God. XI. Those who founded religious Orders, 
whether mendicant or not, committed sin in so doing. XII. 
The members of religious Orders do not belong to the 
Christianreligion. XIII. A friar should obtain his living by 
the labor of his hands. XIV. He who gives alms to a friar is 
excommunicated, as well as the recipient. 

The following errors should also be noted. Every creat- 
ure is God (1). God can produce nothing besides what He 
does produce (2). God cannot amplify or diminish the uni- 
verse, nor can He create souls beyond a certain number (3). 
God cannot reduce any creature to nothing (4). The term 
a quo of creation is not mere nothing, but the most perfect 
esse of the thing created, that is, its ideal esse ; for the power 
of God does not extend itself to nothing (5). God gives only 
to the just (6). All things happen from absolute necessity, 
and God necessitates every creature to its every action (7). 
The human nature of Christ, independent of the Word, is to 
be adored with latria ; even if the Word were to relinquish 
it, it should be so adored (8). Peter and the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, of whom some were probably the devil, are not at the 
head of the Church (9). The election of the Pope by the 

(1) Jews, c. ill. — Thomas Walden, v. I., b. I., c. i. (2) Trialogne, b. I., c. ii. 

(3) Walden, c. xiii. (i)*Idcm, c. xvii— Universals, c. xiii. 

(5) Trial., c. xi.— Walden, c. xx. (6) Idem, b. ii.. Art. 3, c. lxxxii. 

(7> Trial., c. xiii.— Council Coast. (8) Walden, v. I., b. I., Art. 3, c. xxxix. 
(9) Cone. Const. 
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cardinals is an invention of tho devil (1). The power ex- 
ercised by the Pope is derived from C.'esar, and has no foun- 
dation in Scriptare (2). An excommunication by the Tope 
or any prelate is not to be feared, for it is a censure by 
Antichrist (3). The Pope has no right to issue decrees (4). 
When human laws are not founded on the Bible, subjects 
are not bound to obey (5). The Church is the entirety of 
the predestined (G). The Chapter of Antichrist consists of 
the Pope, the cardinals, bishops, officials, canons, monks, and 
mendicant friars (7). The sacramental " character " is foun.l 
neither in Scripture nor in reason (8). Baptism is not 
necessary (9). The Holy Ghost is not given in Confirma- 
tion (10). The Body of Christ in the Eucharist is a thing 
inferior to a flea, because it is bread (11). Confession was 
invented by Antichrist or his limb, in order to penetrate 
into secrets, and lay hold of the goods of seculars (12). The 
sins of the predestined to glory ars only venial; the 
sins of others are mortal (13). Extreme Unction is a sacra- 
ment only when the virtue of the administrator merits that 
it shall be such (14). In the matrimonial contract the con- 
sent of the parties, without any visible sign, is sufficient (15). 
The impediments enforced b} T the Church are to be disre- 
garded ; there is no reason why we should not follow the 
system which obtained in the first days of ilie human 
race (16). 

John Luke, an Oxford theologian, collected 2G6 errors 
from the works of "Wycliffe ; Thomas "Walden 800 ; but the 
Council of Constance reduced them to 45 heads. It must 
be observed, however, that it is not always easy to discern 
TVycliffe's real sentiments. " In common with other relig- 
ious innovators ", says Liugard, " he claimed the twofold 
privilege of changing his opinions at will, and of being in- 
fallible in every change ; and when he found it expedient to 

(i) Truth and Falsehood, c. x. ('-') Christ and Antichrist, cli. vll. 

(3) Cone. Const. (-1) KSYGIITO.N, b. V. 

(5) WALSiNfiiiAM. p. 283. (6) Antichrist, ch. I.— Dowry of the Church, ch. IL 

(7> Mcmlicrs of the Church, ch. xvl. (8) Trial. IV., ch. xv. 

(9) lbi, ch. xii. (I<») H>i, ch. xlv. 

(11) Aixistacu, ch. xvili. (12) Trial., IV., ch. xxlv. 

(13) Wai-dkn, vol. 11., ch. civ. (14> Trial., IV., ch. xv. 

(15) Ihi, eh. ixli. (10) Hi, ch. xx. 
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dissemble, could so qualify his doctrines with conditions, or 
explain them away by distinctions, as to give an appearance 
of innocence to tenets of the most mischievous tendency." 
It is remarkable that Wycliffe, in spite of his invectives 
against the Pope and prelates, affirmed that " prelates and 
priests ordeyned of God comen in the stade of apostles and 
disciples, and that the Pope is the highest vicar that Crist 
has on erth" (1). Another inconsistency of this innovator 
was his condemnation of the voluntary poverty of the friars, 
in spite of his reduction of even the secular clergy to abso- 
lute indigence ; for himself, however, he took good care to 
retain his living of Lutterworth, and died in its enjoyment. 
With regard to his doctrine on the Eucharist, although his 
language sometimes sounds orthodox, it is certain that his 
teaching was similar to that of impanation, afterward intro- 
duced by Luther : " It is verray Goddus Body in fourme of 

brede It is verray Goddus Body and verray brede " (2). 

And he contends that " the right faith of Christen men is this, 
that this worshipful Sacrament is brede and Christ's body " (3). 
He holds that " the sacrifice of the kirk is maad in two 
thingis togidre ; that is, the visible spicis of elements and 
invisible flesch and blood of our Lord Jhu Crist, Sacra- 
ment and thing of the Sacrament .... this thing that is seen 
is brede ; but this that the faith askyth to be enformed, the 
brede is the Body of Crist " (4). As to matrimony, AVycliffe 
held that the usual form, "I take thee to wife ," contains a 
falsehood ; the learned Oxford doctor descended to the fol- 
lowing petty quibble. No woman becomes a wife until her 
consent is given ; but in the marriage ceremony the man 
says : " I take thee to wife," before the woman gives that 
consent ; therefore he says what is false, and hence the mar- 
riage is void (5). However, he held that interior consent 
was sufficient. He also taught that a woman who had passed 
the time of child-bearing could not lawfully be married. 
Wycliffe believed in j3urgatory and in the efficacy of the 
Mass, although he taught that there is no Scriptural proof 
that Christ instituted the latter. He says that " the seying 

(l) MS. nf Prelates, in Lewis, p. 129, cited by Lingard. (2) Knyghton, 2649. 

(3) MS. in Lewis, 78— Trial. IV., 27. (4) Apology, p. 49. (5) Trial. IV., 20, 22. 
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of Mass with cleimcss of holy life and bremiing devotion 
full much, aud neet bonds, most pleaseth God almighty, aud 
profiteth to Cristeu souls iu purgatory " (1). Few of Wyc- 
liffe's outbursts are more eloquent of disgust than his decla- 
mations against some singing in the churches : " When 
there ben forty or fifty in a queer, three or four proud and 
lecherous lorels shullen knack the most devout service, 
that no man shall hear the sentence, and all other simile n be 
dumb, and looken on them as fools. And then strumpets 
and thieves praisen sire Jack, or Hobb, and William the 
proud clerk, how smallen they knacken their notes, and scyu 
that they serven well God and holy Church, when the}* des- 
pisen God in His face, and letten other men of their devotion 
and compunction, and stirren them to worldly vanity" (2). 
The errors of Wycliffe, in regard to the power of God and 
the free will of man, are thus summed up by Bossuet : 
" Everything happens through necessity ; all the sins com- 
mitted in the world are necessary and inevitable. God could 
not prevent the sin of the first man, nor could He pardon 
him without the satisfaction by Jesus Christ ; God, of course, 
could have done so, had He wished, but He could not wish 
things otherwise. Nothing is possible to God, save that 
which actually occurs ; God can produce nothing, either 
within or outside Himself, which He does not produce neces- 
sarily ; His power is infinite, only because there is no 
power greater than His own. Just as He cannot refuse 
being to anything that can have it, so He cannot annihilate 
anything. But although God acts necessarily, He is always 
free. What is called ' liberty of contradiction ' is an inven- 
tion of the schools, and our idea that we are free is a constant 
illusion. God has predetermined everything ; hence it is 
that there are predestined and reprobate souls. God neces- 
sitates those of both classes to all that they do, and He 
cannot save others than those who are actually saved." 
Basnage, naturally an admirer of Wycliffe, seems to feel 
that this doctrine of absolute fatality is destructive of all re- 
ligion, morality, and virtue ; and he avows that the desire to 
reconcile the presence and concurrence. of God with the lib- 

(1) MS. in Leivis, 131. (~) lbi, 13t. 
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erty of mau, greatly embarrassed the English speculator. 
But then, says Basnage, many others have been lost in the 
depth and obscurity of this question. If he realized its 
obscurity, asks Bergier, why did he attempt to decide it by 
the absurd supposition that what is done necessarily is done 
freely ; that necessity and liberty are the same thing? 

It is generally, if not universally, believed that "Wycliffe 
was the author of the first translation of the Bible into the 
English language. Not only Protestant, but Catholic writers 
of reputation, are responsible for this opinion; but in our 
day the learned Benedictine, F. A. Gasquet, has conclusively 
shown that the opinion is without foundation (1). However, 
be this as it may, we must remember that before the time 
of "Wycliffe, and for many years after it, there was no need 
of an English version of the Scriptures. Latin and French 
were familiar to all Englishmen who could read at all ; the 
English language was not that of the court or of the educated 
classes. Then the rolls of parliament, and all legal docu- 
ments which were not written in Latin, were couched in the 
French tongue. Even pleadings in the courts were made in 
French exclusively until 1362 ; and then, although they 
could be made in English, the records of the same pleadings 
were preserved in Latin. Not until 1363 was parliament 
ever opened with a speech in English. When such was the 
condition of linguistic matters, it is evident that an English 
version of the Bible was a superfluity (2). Nevertheless, 
that such versions existed before the days of Wycliffe, is 
admitted by that famous Protestant authority, the " martyr- 
ologist " Foxe. Dedicating to Archbishop Parker his edition 
of the Saxon Gospels, he writes: 

" If histories be well examined, we shall find both before 
the Conquest and after, as we.'ll before John Wycliffe was 

(1) The Pre-Kcformation English Bible ; in the Dublin Review, July, 1894. 

(2) " It has been shown beyond the possibility of doubt that in Germany there existed In 
the Middle Ages some seventy-two partial versions of the vernacular Scriptures and fifty 
complete translations, all emanating from Catholic sources. The same numerous transla- 
tions existed also in France, with this difference, that, whilst most of the French manuscript* 
are livres cle luxe, in Germany they appear to be small volumes, which point to their use as 
aids to personal piety rather than as books for mere library use. 11 — Gasquet ; loc. eft.,— Pope 
Innocent III. (1198), writing to the bishop of Metz, speaks of many French versions of the 
Bible as then current. But the most famous early French version, that of Guyards dee 
Moullns, appeared in 1294. 
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borne as since, the whole body of tho Scriptures was by 
sundry men translated into our country tongue." And lis- 
ten to Craniner, in his prologue to the second edition of tho 
great Bible : 

" If the matter shoulde be tried by custome, "wee might 
also alledge custome for the reading of the scripture in tho 
vulgar tongue, and prescribe the more ancient custome. For 
it is not much above one hundred 3-eare ago, since scripture 
hath not been accustomed to be read in the vulgar tongue 
within this real me, and many hundred yeares before that, it 
was translated and read in the Saxon's tongue, whiche at 
that tvme was our mother tongue * * and when this language 
waxed olde and out of common usage, b} r cause folke should 
not lacke the fruit of reading, it was again translated into 
the uewer language, whereof yet also many copies remayne 
and be dayly founde " (1). Blessed Thomas More says: 
" The whole byble was long before his (*'. c, Wycliffe's) days 
by vertuous and well learned men, translated into the Eng- 
lish tongue and by good and godh- people with devotion, 
and soberness, wel and reverendly red." 

We refer the reader to the cited article by Gasqnet for 
convincing proofs that Wye 1 iff e was not the author of that 
famous volume which is perserved in the King's Library at 
the British Museum as " The English Bible, Wycliffe's 
Translation ; " and that the leered Scriptures, commonly 
known as Wycliffite, are really Catholic versions by our pre- 
Reformation forefathers. 

Since Wycliffe is regarded by Protestant writers as one of 
the precursors of the Reformation, it may be interesting to 
notice how far, and in what important matters, this here- 
siarch differed from the Reformers, whether of the Lutheran, 
Anglican, or Calvinist schools. All the children of the 
Reformation, .who admit any Sacraments whatever, regard 
only Baptism and the Eucharist as such ; Wycliffe admitted 
seven. Commenting on Mark XV, he compares tho Sacra- 
ments to so many fortifications, and having described the 
seven, he says that " this entiro series of fortifications was 
founded by Christ, giving to His vicars power to everywhere 

(])* Dialogues, edit. 1530. p. 138. Strype's Cranmcr, App., 212. 
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erect them " (1). He also sa} T s that our Lord " instituted all 
the Sacraments ; some, indeed, which are the more difficult 
to believe, and the more necessary for salvation, He himself 
promulgated, as Baptism, the Eucharist, Orders, and Pen- 
ance ; others again through the Apostles, as Confirmation 
and Extreme Unction " (2). Protestants reject auricular 
confession ; but although, in his fourth Tr.ialogue, Wycliffe 
calls the practice an invention of Antichrist, }-et when com. 
menting on James V. he says : " It is necessary to receive 
the Sacrament of Penance for the washing awa}- of mortal 
sins : confiding them not only to God, but to man. And 
since they are specially to be confessed to a vicar of Christ, 
who mediates between God and man, the after-comers or- 
dered auricular confession " (3). The last assertion of Wyc- 
liffe is false, but the context shows that he admitted the neces- 
sity of confession. As to his inconsistency, that is a vice of 
all innovators. Protestants regard Extreme Unction as a 
useless rite, but W} _ cliffe, commenting on 1 Cor., c. i., sa} r s : 
" Extreme Unction is a medicine to cure sin, and that it has 
a place in the New Law, appears from James V. ; for Extreme 
Unction is an efficacious, final, and universal sign of the re- 
mission of sins." Protestants have no Mass, but "Wycliffe 
calls it " excellent, and excellently declared," and tells us 
that all its ceremonies are praiseworthy, as they " excite a 
greater love for Christ" (4). Nearty all Protestant sects re- 
ject the rites and fasts of the Church, but Wycliffe writes : 
" They say that we do not read that the Apostles shaved 
their beards and heads, as we do. Nor did they recite the Of- 
fice, as we do; nor did they fast, and use vestments and rites, 
while celebrating, as we do. Therefore all these are illicit. 
"What fool does not see that this does not follow? — Tf it 
was a principle with Paul that everj'thing should be orderly 
done, then these rites, as they were ordered, are taught in 
that principle " (5). But the} r who look up to the pastor of 
Lutterworth as their father in the Lord should hearken to 
his sentiments on prayer to the Mother of God: " It seems 
to me impossible that we can be rewarded without the assist- 

(1) Postilla on the Xew Testament. (2) lbi. (3) IM. 

<i) Apostacy, c. 18. (5) Scholastic Gradations, c. 3. 
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anee of Mary. Nevertheless' there are degrees in her help; 
some, even of those whom God foresees will bo damned, she 
helps to avoid sin, and consequently to receive a mitigation of 
their eternal punishment; some she helps to the accumula- 
tion of the goods of fortune, of nature, of grace, and conse- 
quently to an avoidance of temporal danger or loss; some she 
helps to merit salvation. And so no one is without hersnper- 
abundant assistance, whether he serves her much or little; 
yea, those who have merited nothing feel her help, since be- 
cause of her humility and prayers for the human race they 
will be more lightly punished. She was, in a manner, the 
cause of the Incarnation and Passion of Christ, and hence of 
the salvation of the world. We must believe that no one 
merits blessedness unless by the grace of God, and by his 
consequent finding of God. Mary always interposes before 
the merits of our sins, because she obtains for sinners that 
they repent. Hence there is no sex, age, state, or condition 
in the human race that needs not to implore the aid of 
the Virgin " (1). 

Mosheim admits that the doctrine of Wycliffe was not 
free from error; but he deems the changes advocated by the 
innovator wise, salutary, and useful in many respects (2). 
Was it wise and salutary to attempt to despoil the clergy of 
their legitimate revenues ? Neither before Mosheim's time 
nor since lias any state spoliation of the Church benefited 
the people one iota. It has been tried in nearly every land, 
but the people have not found their taxes any lighter there- 
for ; nay, as a rule, their burdens have become greater, for 
the works of mercy once performed by churchmen have fall- 
en perforce to the duty of an unwilling and merciless state, 
which generally squanders more money than it gives to the 
needy. As an illustration of what Mosheim calls useful and 
salutary, we need not go out of England, where, before the 
state had played the game recommended by Wycliffe, the 
work-house was unknown. 

Basnage and other Protestant polemics deplore the severe 
punishments inflicted upon the WycliHites, or Lollards, as 
they came to be called, and hold them up to the contempla- 

(1) Sermon on the Assumption. (2) History, Cent. 14, jit. 2, c. 2, t 19. 
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tion of the credulous as a proof of the savage intolerance of 
the Church of Rome. But it is certain that no TVjcliffite 
was severely punished ; that very few were punished at all be- 
fore the sanguinary outbreak of Straw, Ball, etc., in 1381. 
The history of this insurrection — one of the most repulsive 
records of rapine, sacrilege, and murder ever penned — shows 
that its instigators deserved death for their crimes. In fact, 
they were not punished for heresy, but as subverters of the 
state. Ball had preached his inflammatory doctrines through- 
out England during twenty years, with no other punishment 
than a few months' confinement ; and the prime author of all 
the trouble — "Wycliffe — was allowed to retain his curacy, and 
was not deprived of those revenues which he would have 
taken from his opponents. Well may Lingard, by no means 
an enthusiast, say that the English clergy of that period de- 
serve the praise of moderation. And in after years, although 
the "Wycliffites persevered in their incendiary course, the 
clergy were content with obtaining from Richard II. their ex- 
jmlsion from the faculty of Oxford. Not until the year 1401, 
in the reign of Henry IV., after thirty-six years of a tolera- 
tion at which an Elizabeth would have laughed (1), did there 
occur a capital execution for heresy, and that was the first 
instance in English history (2), though the death penalty had 
been, for many centuries, adjudged to persistent heretics by 
the common law in every country of Europe. Until the 
year 1413., in the reign of Henry V., we meet with no further 
persecution of the Lollards ; but then occurred the famous 
insurrection of Sir John Oldcastle. This reformer had been 
pre-eminent in vice among all the dissolute companions of 
Henry's youth ; and out of the ashes of his memory Shak- 
speare is said to have formed his character of Falstaff (3). 

(1) Sir Edward Coke, the bright particular star of the English bar during the'reigns of Eliz- 
abeth. James I., and Charles I., and, for that day, a determined foe of arbitrary power, 
taught that heresy should meet with condign punishment, because it was a crime, not 
against human, but against divine Majesty— an infectious leprosy of the soul. Institutes, 
III., 5. 

(2) The victim was a priest named William Sawtre, chaplain of St. Osith's in London. 

(3) Originally the character was presented by the old dramatists under the name of Old- 
castle, " the rufllan knight, as all England knows " (Parsuxs, Three Conversions). In the 
old play of The Famaw Victories, Oldcastle occurs as a low ruffian. On this matter 
Knight remarks : "Whether or not Shakspeare's Falstaff was originally called Oldcastle, 
he was, After the character was fairly established as Falstaff, anxious to vindicate Mmself 
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Under the auspices of this apostle the children of Wyeliflb 
undertook to " reform the priesthood and the knighthood ;" 
.and as the Commons stated in their address to Henry, " to 
destroy the Christian faith, the king, the spiritual and tem- 
poral estates, and all manner of policy and law." Thoy de- 
signed, as Henry afterward stated in his proclamation, and 
as is proved by the judicial records and parliamentary docu- 
ments, " to destroy him, his brothers, and several of the 
spiritual and temporal lords ; to confiscate the possessions of 
the Church ; to secularize the religions Orders ; to divide 
the realm into confederate districts, and to appoint Sir John 
Oldcastle president of the commonwealth." On the failure 
of the rebellion, Oldcastle escaped, but thirty-five of his fol- 
lowers were executed. He was takezi four years afterward, 
and also put to death. 

from the charge that he had attempted to represent the 01dea»tle of history. In the epilogue 
to the Second Part of Henry IV. we And this passage: 'For anything I know. Falstnff 
sh ill die of a sweat, unless already he be killed with your Lord "pinions; for Oldcastle died 
a martyr, and this is not the man.' This wouM show a consciousness of some neci>sslty to 
apologize and atone for the past." However wp may view tho question of the Identity of 
Oldcastle and FaUtaff, the readiness of the plargoors "o Idemify them shows a popular 
tradition that the Lancashire bavonet was not a vert aprfvMIIc naa, whatever Mr. Foxe may 
say in his Booh of Martyrs. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of tk'c Roman Pontiffs, Rulers of Principal Nations, Princv 
£il Councils, Ecclesiastical Writers, and Heretics. 



NINTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 

Stephen V, 
St. rascnal I, 
Eugene II, 
Valentine, 
Gregory IV, 
Sergius II, 
St. Leo IV, 
Benedict III, 
St. Nicholas I, 
Adrian II, 
John VIII, 
Marinas, 
Adrian III, 
Stephen VI, 
Forraosus, 
Stephen VII, 
lioinanus, 
Theodore, 
John IX, 



Western Emperors. Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Dea th. Date of Dta th . 



816 Charlemagne, 

817 Louis the Com- 
824 pliant, 
827 Loihaire, 
827 Louis II, 
844 Charles the Bald, 
847 Charles the Fat, 
&55 Guldo of Spoleto, 894 Theophilus, 
858 Lambert, 899 Michael III, 



814 Irene. 802 

Nicephorus, 811 

840 Michael Curopala- 

855 tes, 813 

875 Leo the Armenian, 820 

877 Michael the Stut- 

887 terer, 809 

842 

8f>7 



867 Arnald 

872 

882 
884 
883 
891 



899 Basil the Macedon- 
ian, 8S6 
Kings of France. 
Date of Death. 

Charlemagne, 814 
890 Louis the Com- 

897 piiant, 840 

898 Charles the Bald, 877 
898 Louis the Stutter- 

879 
882 
884 



Louis III, 
Carloman, 
Charles the Fat, 

dep. 887 

Eudes, 898 

Councils.— About 200 : Eighth General (4th of Constantinople). 
Heretics.— Claude of Turin, Gotescbalck, Photius, Scotus Erigena. 



EccL Writers. 



St. Paulinus, 

Alcuin, 

Tlieodulphus of Or- 
leans, 

S. Theodore Studlta, 

Agobard, 

Jonas of Orleans, 

Amalarlus, 

Hllduln, 

Walafiid Strabo, 

Rabamis, 

Florus of Lyons, 

Paschasius, 

Lupus of Ferrieres, 

Usuard, 

Theodore of Abucara, 

St. Addo of Vleane, 

Anasta^lus the Libra- 
rian, 

Hlncmar, 

Photius. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 

Benedict IV, 
Leo V, 
Christopher, 
Sergius III, 
AnastasiusIII, 
" Landon, 
Johu X, 
Leo VI, 
Stephen VIII, 
John XI, 
Leo VII, 
Stephen IX, 
Marinus II, 
Agapetus II, 



TENTH CENTURY. 

Western Emperors. Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Death. Date of Death. 



900 
903 
903 
904 
911 
913 
914 
928 
929 
931 
936 
939 
943 
946 



Vacancy during 60 
years : then Poi>e John 
XII. transferred the 
empire from the 
Franks to the Ger- 
mans, In thepersonof 
Othol,whodiediu973 
Otho II. 983 

Otho III, 1002 



911 



Leo the Philoso- 
pher, 

Constantine Por- 
phyrogeuitus, 659 

Romanus, 903 

Nicephorus Plio- 
cas, »» 

John Zimlsoes, 976 

Eccl. Writers. 

St. Odo of Cluny, 
Simeon Metaphrastes, 



Kings of France. 
Date of Death. 

Charles the Sim- 
pie. 929 
IVjiouI. tt»" 
Louis d'Outre-mcr.96t 
Luthaire, 986 
Louis V, 9S7 
Hugh Capet, WB 

Kings of England. 

Date of Death. 
Alfred. 9°'. 

Edward I, 92c 

Athelstan, Wl 



6S3 



584 
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rulees (cent, x.) — Continued. 



John XII, 


956 


Benedict V, 


834 


John XIII, 


SS5 


Benedict VI, 


972 


Donus II, 


973 


Benedict VIII, 


975 


John XIV, 


984 


John XV, 


985 


John XVI, 


985 


Gregory V, 


996 


Sylvester II, 


999 



Flodoard, 

Atto of Vercelli, 

Liutprand, 

Ratcerius of Verona, 

Fulcuin, 

Rhegino, 

Auxilius, 

Htretics. 
Antbropomorphites, 
Walfred. 



Edmund, 945 

Edred, 955 

Edwy, 955 

Edgar, 975 

Edward the Mar- 
tyr. 978 



Councils.— More than 120. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 

John XVII, 
John XVIII, 
Sergius IV, 
Benedict VIII, 
John XIX, 
Benedict IX, 
Gregory VI, 
Clement II, 
Damasus II, 
St. Leo IX, 
Victor II, 
Stephen X, 
Nicholas II, 
Alexander II, 
St. Gregory VII, 
Victor III, 
Urban II, 
Paschal II, 



ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

Western Emperors. Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Death. Date of Death. 



1003 
1003 
1009 
1012 
1024 
1033 
1044 
1046 
1048 
1049 
1055 
1057 
1058 
1061 
1073 
1086 
1088 
1099 



St. Henry II, 
Conrad II, 
Henry III, 



1024 
1039 
1056 



Kings of France. 

Date of Death. 
Robert, 1031 

Henry I, 1060 

Kings of England. 
Date of Death. 



Ethelred, 


1016 


Edmund II, 


1IH6 


Canute, 


1035 


Harold I, 


1040 


Hardecanute, 


1042 


Edward the Con 


. 


fessor. 


1065 


Harold 11, 


1066 


William the Con 




qneror, 


"l087 


William II, 


1100 



Basil II, 1025 

Constantine VIII, 1028 
Michael the Papb- 

lygonian, 1041 

Michael Calaepha- 

tus, 1042 

Zoe, 1042 

Constantiue Mon- 

omachus, 1054 

Michael Stratioti- 

cus, 1057 

Isaac Comnenus, 1059 
Constantine Du- 

cas, 1067 

Michael Para- 

pinax, 1068 

Constantine Du- 

cas, 1068 

Romanus Diog- 
enes, 1071 
Michael Ducas, 1078 
Nicephorus Boton- 

iates, 1083 



Eccl. Writers. 



Heriger, 

Guido of 'Arezzo, 
Burchard of Worms. 
Fulbert of Chartres, 
Glaber Rudolphus, 
Hermannus Contrao 

tus. 
St. Peter Damian, 
Theophylactus, 
St. Anselm of Lucca., 
Lanfranc, 
Guitmund, 
Durand of Troars, 
Desiderius, 
St. Bruno of SegnL, 
Robert of Rheims, 
Card. Humbert, 
Berno, 
Domnizzo, 
Lambert of Ascfcaf- 

feuburg. 



Councils.— More than 300. 

Heretics.— New Manicheans, Berengarius, Michael Cerularius, Roscelin. 

TAVELFTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 



Western Emperors. Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Death. Date of Death. 



Eccl. Writers. 



Henry IV, 1106 Alexis Comnen- St. Anselm of Canter^ 

Henry V, 1125 us, • 1118 burv, 

Lothair II, 1137 John Comnenus, 1149 Sigebert, 

Conrad III, 1152 Manuel Comnen- Ivo of Chartres, 

Frederick I, 1190 us, 1180 Abelard, 

Henry V r I, 1197 Alexis Comnen- Godfrey of Vendome. 

Hugh of St. Victor, 
Suger, 
St. Bernard, 
Peter the Venerable, 
Otho of Frisingen, 
Gratian, 
Peter Lombard, 
Richard of St. Victor, 
Peter Comestor, 
John of Salisbury, 
William of Tyre, 
Peter the Chanter, 
Peter of Blois. 

Councils. —More than 300 ; 9th, 10th, and 1 1th General (1st, 2d, and 3d, of the Lateran). 
Heretics.— Bogomiles, Peter of Bruis, Tanquelin, Aruald of Brescia, Albigenses, Wal- 
denses. 



Gelasius II, 
Calixtus II, 
Honorius II, 
Innocent II, 
Celestine II, 
Lucius II, 
Engenius III, 
Anastasius IV, 
Adrian IV, 
Alexander III, 
Lucius III, 
Urban III, 
Gregory VIII, 
Clement III, 
Celestine III, 
Innocent III, 



1118 
1119 
1124 
1130 
1143 
1144 
1145 
1153 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 
1191 
1198 



Kings of France. 

Date of Death. 

Philip I, 1108 

Louis VI, 1137 

Louis VII, 1180 



Alexis Comnen- 
us, • 1118 

John Comnenus, 1149 

Manuel Comnen- 
us, 1180 

Alexis Comnen- 
us II, 1183 

Andronicus Com- 
nenus, 1185 

Isaac Angelus, 1195 

Kings of England. 

Date of Death. 
Henry I, 11:35 

Stephen, 1154 

Henrv II, 1189 

Richard I, 1199 
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Popes. 
Dare of Election. 



THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 



Western Emperors. Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Death. Date of Death. 



Eccl Writers. 



Honorlus III, 
Grwgory IX, 
Celestlne IV, 
Innocent IV, 
Alexander IV, 
Urban IV, 
Clement IV, 
Gregory X, 
Innocent V, 
Adrian V, 
John XXI. 
Nicholas III, 
.Martin IV, 
Honorius IV, 
Nicholas IV, 
Si. Celestine V, 
Boniface VIII, 



1210 Otho IV. 1218 Alexis Angelus, 12U1 

122? Frederick II, 1200 ItiilUwIn 1, 1200 

1241 William of Hoi- Henrv I, I Sill 

1243 land, 136G l'eier de Cour- 

12.">4 Rudolph of Haps- teiiay. 121S 

1201 burg, 1*" Robert de Cour- 

]20o Adolphns of Nas- " lenav, 122* 

1271 sau, dep. In 12"J8 John de Brlenno. 1237 

1270 Baldwin II, dep. 

1270 Kings of France. '" 1201 St. Raymond of Ten 

Vi7G Date of Death Michael Paleolo- nafort, 

]2? . vaie oj ueaui. gus> jojo A „ M , rt lh( , fireat> 

1381 Philip Augustus, 1223 Kings of Enoland. \ oXm V '' (,, '' 1S - . 

1285 Louis VIII, 1220 T)ntfi/nl,n J»i««« *" \ orajjlne, 

12.S8 St. Louis IX 1°70 Date of Death. Roger Bacon. 

1204 Philip III, ' 12S7 John, 1210 

Henry III, 1272 



St. Anlhiniyof Padua, 
James of VI try, 
Alexander of Hales, 
Vincent of Beauwils, 
RoIkti deStirbomie. 
William do Sailil- 

Anionr, 
St. Tlunnas Amiitnw, 
St. Itouavcntiira. 



1294 



Councils— About 300; 12ih, 13th, and 14th Geueral (4th of the Lateran, 1st, and 3d of 
Lyons). 
lleretict.— Abbot Joachim, Almarlcus, Flagellants, Ollva, Fraiicelll. 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 




Date of Electi 


: on. 


Benedict XI, 


13P3 


Clemenl V. 


130") 


John XXII, 


1310 


Benedict XII, 


ISM 


Clement VI. 


1342 


Innocent VI, 


13o2 


Urban V. 


1302 


Gregory XI, 


1370 


Urban VI, 


1378 


Boniface IX, 


1389 



Western Emperors. 
Date of Death. 

Albert I, 1303 

Henry VII, 1313 

Louis of Bavaria, 11547 
Charles IV, 1378 

Kings of France. 
Date of Death. 



Philip IV, 


1314 


Louis X, 


1310 


John I, 


1310 


Philip V, 


1322 


Charles IV, 


1328 


Philip VI, 


1350 


John II, 


1304 


Charles V, 


1380 



Eastern Emperors. 
Date of Death. 

Andronlcus II. 1332 
Androuicus 111. 1341 
John Paleologus, 1301 

Kings of England. 

Date of Death. 
Edward II. 132? 

Edward III, 1377 

Richard II, 13D9 



Eccl. Writers. 



Raymond Lullo, 
John Duns Scolus, 
Durand de Salnt- 

Pourtaln, 
Angu*tlneTriumphus 
William Oekam, 
EgidloCoionua, 
Alvarez Pelayo. 
St. Catharine of 

euua, 
Nicholas Emeric. 
John of Paris, 
Guy of Perplgnan, 
Ptolemy of Lucca, 
Adam Goddam, 
Henry Knygton, 
Gregory of Rlmlnl, 
William of Coventry. 



Si- 



Councils.— About 200 ; Fifteenth Geueral (of Vlenne). 

Herd ics.— Dulcinus, Beguins, Beggards, Lollards, Marsilio of Padua, Palamites or 
Quletists of Mt. Athos, Turlupins, Wycklille. 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 



CHAPTEK I. 

JOHN HUSS. 

This heresiarch was a native of Bohemia, and probably 
he derived his name from the village in which he first saw 
^he light. At the time when the election of Alexander V. (1409) 
gave new virulence to the Western Schism, Hnss was rector 
of the University of Prague, and had become distinguished 
for eloquence, subtlety, and love of novelty (1). The fa- 
mous Jerome of Prague was a disciple of Huss ; and when 
he returned from a finishing term at Oxford, he brought some 
of the writings of Wycliffe, insisting that the English innova- 
tor's doctrines were the very kernel (all others were the mere 
shell) of knowledge. More works of Wycliffe were soon in- 
troduced into Bohemia by an English refugee named Peter 
Payne. Devoured with avidity, these books furnished demo- 
cratic ideas to political malcontents, but Huss became ena- 
mored of the new theology ; and when, in 1409, Alexander V. 
issued a Brief prohibiting preaching in the minor churches 
of Bohemia, " because of the great number of persons infected 
with theWycliffite doctrines," the innovator disobeyed, and 
publicly defended those teachings. The Pope now com- 
manded Cardinal Otho Colonna to investigate the case of 
Huss, and as the citation was ignored by the preacher, he 
was excommunicated (Eeb., 1411) ; and the cardinal threat- 
ened to interdict any place which would tolerate his presence. 
Influenced by King Wenceslaus, who dreaded the effects 
of an interdict, Huss soon made a profession of the or- 
thodox faith ; but in 1412, when John XXIII. published a 
crusade against King Ladislas of Naples, and offered indul- 
gences to its participants, Wenceslaus encouraged Huss and 
Jerome to declaim against the Pontifical action, and their 

(1) Balbinus: Bohemian HintO)~y, b. IV., c. v.— jEneas Sylvius; Bohemian History, 
c. xxxv. 
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followers grossly outraged the publishers of the Indul- 
;ences (1). In the autumn of 1412, Huss was again excom- 
municated, and Wenceslaus allowed the publication of the 
decree. The heresiarch appealed to Christ ; and retiring to 
Krakowec, composed his treatise on The Church. In the 
meantime his errors were being propagated throughout To 
land by Jerome. The German throne was then occupied by 
Sigismund (2), a brother and heir of Wenceslaus, who, sin- 
cerely desirous of peace among his future subjects of Bohe- 
mia, agreed with the latter to have Huss tried at the coming 
Council of Constance. Huss made no objections to this 
project ; and returning to Prague, he affixed placards on 
the city walls informing the citizens that he was ready to an- 
swer before the Council for all his teachings, and that if 
convicted of error, he was also ready to suffer merited pun- 
ishment. 

On Oct. 18, Sigismund signed a safe-conduct for Huss, 
guaranteeing him protection on his way to the Council (3). 
Abundantly supplied with money by his friends, accom- 
panied by many of these, and protected by three Bohe- 
mian knights and their retinues, the heresiarch traversed 
Germany ; and on Nov. 4, the Pontiff was informed that 
Huss demanded his protection. The Pope replied: "Even 
though Huss had murdered my own brother, I would not 
allow any injustice to be done to him in Constance." The 
Pontiff even modified the effects of the excommunication 
under which the innovator labored, so far as to permit com- 
munication with him. Huss, however, manifested anything 
but a proper spirit ; in spite of his censures, he frequently 
celebrated Mass, and preached to his attendants. On Nov. 2S 
he was cited to appear before a congregation of cardinals, and 
after some hesitation he obeyed ; protesting to their Emi- 
nences that he would abjure any error of which he would 
be convicted. He was then reconducted to his lodging ; 
but from this date he no longer enjoyed his liberty, thanks 

(t) Wokwi. n knight, caused two prostitutes to carry the Bull to 11 stake, and It was public- 
ly burnt. 

(2) Sigismund became king of Hungary In 13Sfl, of Germany In 1410. of Bohemia In 142C. 
find received the crown <>f the Holy Itomnn Empire in 1433 from Pope Eugenlus IV. 

(3) l'alacky. In Ills llixtoru of liolumm, vol. III., pt. 1, proves that this passport was not 
rtxvlvuil by Huss until Nov. 5, ufter his arrival at Coustunco. 
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to au attempt at flight (1). A series of accusations against 
Huss was soon drawn up by the great Gerson and by Paletz, 
and the Pontiff appointed two commissions to examine them. 
These commissioners frequently visited Huss in the Do- 
minican convent where he was confined ; but their examina- 
tions were often interrupted by the negotiations then being 
held for the purpose of procuring the resignation of the three 
claimants of the Papacy, and their powers were finally an- 
nulled by the flight of John XXIII. from Constance on March 
20, 1415. The Council, however, in its fifth session, held on 
April 1, designated a new commission, composed of the car- 
dinals d'Ailly and of St. Mark, the bishojj of Dole, and the 
abbot of Citeaux. These vainly tried to obtain from Huss a 
pure and simple submission to the decrees of the Council ; 
and on June 5 he was called before a general congregation 
of that assembly. His writings were exhibited ; and he 
avowed their authorship, declaring that he would retract 
whatever would be demonstrated to be wrong. By this at- 
tempt to draw the Council into a discussion with a subject 
whose duty it was to hear and to obey, Huss attacked the 
judiciary authority of the assembly. Naturally enough, 
therefore, he was ordered to answer simply whether he had 
taught such and such a doctrine. He replied so contemp- 
tuously that great excitement ensued, and the sitting ter- 
minated. A second interrogatory was held on June 7, in 
the presence of the emperor-elect, Sigismund. Cardinal 
d'Ailly and Michael de Causis insisted that Huss had erred 
in the Eucharistic doctrine ; but the heresiarch firmly, 
and it would seem with reason, repelled the charge. When 
accused of propagating certain errors of Wyclifle, Huss 
protested that he regarded some of the condemned prop- 
ositions as orthodox. As to the Englishman's doctrine that 
a priest in mortal sin could neither baptize nor consecrate, 
Huss qualified the assertion so as to signify that such a 
priest could not worthily officiate. When charged with 
declaring himself a saint, with advising recourse to arms 
against the " enemies of truth," with causing scandal, sedi- 

(1) So say many olden writers, though Palaeky discredits the assertion. As to liis im- 
prisonment, he was allowed to receive visitors and to write letters, and he himself did do* 
regard his seclusion as very severe, — palacky, loc. cit. 
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Hon, etc., lie admitted some of the accusations and denied 
others. D'Ailly and Sigismund then urged liini to submit, to 
the Council. The Avoids of the sovereign throw much light 
upon the subject of the safe-conduct, upon the alleged vio- 
lation of which Protestant polemics are prone to dwell. 
Sigismund said that " Huss had come to Constance under 
the imperial safe-conduct, which secured to him a public in- 
terrogatory ; that he had been heard peaceably and publicly, 
and that therefore the imperial promise had been kept ; that if 
Huss would submit to the Council, he would receive kind 
treatment, but that if lie obstinately persisted in heresy, the 
sovereign himself would be the first to lead him to the stake." 
Huss uttered no j)rotest against this interpretation of the 
safe-conduct. On June 8 were read twenty-six articles from 
the treatise of Huss on The Church ; also seven from his 
pamphlet against Paletz, and six from his diatribe against 
Stanislaus of Znaira. The heresiarch avowed some, denied 
some, and modified others. Then, in the name of the Coun- 
cil, d'Ailly demanded from Huss, firstly, an admission of his 
errors in the aforesaid articles ; secondly, a promise to teach 
them no more ; thirdly, a public retractation of them. Huss 
refused ta comply. 

On June 9, Cardinal Viviers, president of the Council, laid 
before Huss a very moderate form of retractation; and sever- 
al synodals encouraged him by the example of the learned 
Origen, of Peter Lombard, and even of St. Augustine, to sub- 
mic his judgment to that of the Church. His obstinate refus- 
al was met by a grant of a delay until July G, that he might 
fully reflect on his position. The interval was spent by 
Huss in writing epistles to the Bohemians, and in repelling 
the earnest endeavors of d'xVilly, and other eminent persons, 
to convert him. On July G the Council of Constance cele- 
brated its fifteenth session. Huss was placed on a raised 
seat ; and by his side were laid the sacerdotal vestments 
with which ho was to be clothed, preparatory to a final de- 
privation of them, if it became necessary to proceed to his 
solemn degradation from the priestly office. Then a detailed 
account of the previous proceedings was read. When Huss 
tried again to draw the Council into a discussion of his views, 
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he was ordered to merely declare whether he now abandoned 
them or not. Nevertheless the fathers entered on the record 
his protest that he did not deny Transubstantiation ; that 
he had not proclaimed himself a divine person, and that he 
had not denied the validity of a baptism performed by a wicked 
priest. After these articles had been laid aside, there re- 
mained thirty, of which the Council decreed that " many of 
them were erroneous, some scandalous, some offensive to 
pious ears, some rash and seditious ; others notoriously heret- 
ical, and already condemned by the holy fathers and General 
Councils." — As to the person of Huss, the Council declared 
him "a heretic, and wished him to be regarded as such ; thus 
judging him and his appeal by the present decree — his appeal 
being scandalous and contrary to discipline, and he himself 
being a seducer of the Bohemians and a preacher of a false 
Gospel. Because of his obstinacy, the Council declares him 
fallen from the priestly dignit}', condemns him to be de- 
graded, and orders the archbishop of Milan, and five other 
archbishops to execute the sentence in presence of the Coun- 
cil " (1). Then Huss prayed God to forgive his enemies, and 
the ceremony of degradation was begun. When he had been 
full}- vested with ^he sacerdotal habiliments, he was again 
entreated to have mercy on himself, and to bow to the decis- 
ions of Christ's Church. He remained immovable. Then, 
one by one, the sacred vestments were stripped from him, 
and he heard the words : " By the authority of Almighty 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by our own, we take 
the clerical habit from thee, and we depose, degrade, and de- 
prive thee of every order, benefice, and clerical privilege." 
He was declared excluded from the Church, and on his 
head was placed a paper cap inscribed " heresiarch." Then 
were pronounced the words which decided the worldly fate 
of John Huss : " Since Holy Church has nothing more to 
perform in the case of John Huss, this Holy Synod of 

(1) At this juncture, Huss cried : " Wliy do you condemn my writings, when you cannot 
even read those which are written in Bohemian ?" Nevertheless, remarks Hefele, in one 
of his letters Huss says that he is " much pleased because his enemies read his books, and 
he doubts uot that they notice them more that they do Holy Writ " {Works o/ llu#s, vol. I., 
epist. 14). And among the fathers of Constance were Paletz, Michael de Causis. and other 
Bohemian bishops, besides many Germans who had studied at Prague, and must h:ive tin. 
derstood Bohemian. Finally, the greater part of the innovator's works were iu Latin. 
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Constance decrees that he be delivered to the secular judg- 
ment and to the secular power." Sigismund now placed the 
heresiarch in the custody of the elector-palatine, who, in 
his turn, consigned him to the magistrates of Constance, 
to be dealt with according to the laws of the empire. Huss 
was asked to receive the ministrations of a confessor ; but 
although he had never denied the necessity of sacramental 
confession, he refused the offer, and began to chant the 
Miserere and other prayers of the Church. When he had 
been fastened to the stake, the duke of Bavaria and the lord 
of Papenheim rode up to the pile, and besought him, for the 
last time, to recant. Their efforts were vain ; the signal 
was given, the flames burst forth, and crying, " Jesus Christ, 
Son of the Living God, have mercy on me ! ", Huss went to 
judgment. 

The doctrine of Huss — at least, as it was in the beginning 
of his vagaries — may be styled a revival of that of Wycliffe, 
although the Bohemian was the more systematic of the two. 
Huss seems to have conceived a plan of " reformation," 
which would have worked a revolution in the constitution 
of the Church. According to him, the Church of the pre- 
destined (that of Abel, Noah, Moses), was very distinct from 
that of the reprobate (that of Cain, Ham, Ishmael, etc.). The 
true Catholic Church, theologized the Bohemian, is formed 
by all the predestined of all times, and being the Mystic 
Body of Christ, she can contain only the pure. Reprobates, 
therefore, are in, but not of the Church ; they no more form 
a part of the Mystic Bod} r than excrements do of the human 
body. Hence all priests, even the Pope, who do not lead 
virtuous lives, forfeit their pastoral authority. Christ is 
the sole head of tho Church ; the Pope enjoys no headship, 
for we know not that he is in the grace of God. It was Con- 
stantino who instituted the primacy of the Boman Pontiff; 
hence the Holy Boman Emperor is the Pope's superior. 
We should obey God rather than men, and therefore we 
should always oxainine whether the edicts of our superiors 
conform to the law of God ; consequently no excommunication 
is to bo foiired, if it is found to be unjust. The Pope has no 
more power to bind and loose than any priest possesses, and 
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his censures are acts of tyranny. Although Huss declaims 
against Indulgences, he does not formally attack the Catholic 
doctrine. His disciples attacked the sacred mystery of the 
Eucharist, auricular confession, purgatory, and the vener- 
ation of saints ; but we shall show that Huss left these dog- 
mas intact. The favorite target of Huss is the Papac}- ; for, 
weakened though this tremendous power was by the West- 
ern Schism, the Bohemian innovator saw that no changes, 
such as he contemplated, could be effected so long as a 
Roman Pontiff directed the affairs of the Church (1). 

Those Protestants who would fain add somewhat to the 
antiquity of their position by claiming religious kinship with 
Huss, should inform themselves, firstly, concerning that her- 
esiarch's opinions as to the Eucharist. It is true that in 

(1) The following are the thirty propositions inculcated by Huss, and anathematized by the 
Council of Constance : I. The Church is the society of the predestined. II. Paul was never 
a member of the devil, although he performed actions similar to those ofthe wicked. III. The 
foreseen (prccsciti) are not a part of the Church, since no member of the Church can be 
Anally lost. IV. The two natures of our Lord form one Christ (this proposition is orthodox 
in itself, but in the context of Huss it presents a false sense.— See The Church, c. 4.) 

V. The foreseen (pnrsct'fi) are never members of the Church ; the predestined always are. 

VI. Inasmuch as the Church is the society of the predestiued, it is an article of faith. VII. 
Peter was never the head of the Church. VIII. A priest who is in a state of sin has a false 
idea of the Sacraments. IX. The Pope and his prerogatives were instituted by the emperor. 
X. Without a special revelation, no one can say of himself or of another that he is the head 
of a particular church ; with much more reason this is true of the Roman Church. XI. The 
Pope cannot be head of a particular church unless he is one of the predestined. XII. No 
one can be vicar of Christ or of Peter unless he imitates their virtues. XIII. The Pope is 
not the successor of Peter when his habits are contrary to those of Peter ; the case of 
cardinals is the same. XIV. Those doctors who teach that a condemned and persistent here- 
tic ought to be delivered to the secular power are like the Pharisees and the high-priests 
of the Jews. XV. Ecclesiastical obedfeuce is an invention of the priests, and Is contrary to the 
formal teaching of Scripture. XVI. When a man is virtuous, he always acts virtuously; 
when he is vicious, he always acts viciously. XVII. and XVIII. A priest should always 
preach, even when excommunicated ; if the Pope or any other prohibits him, he should not 
obey. XIX. The clergy oppress the laity with ecclesiastical censures, which are of no other 
use than to encourage priestly avarice, and to cover priestly perversity. XX. When the Pope 
Is wicked, he is a devil, like Judas, and Is not the head of the Church, of which he is not even 
a member. XXI. The grace of predestination is the tie which unites and preserves the 
Church. XXII. When the Pope orauy prelate is wicked, he cannot rightly be styled a shep- 
herd ; he is rather a robber and a ravisher. XXIII. The Pope ought not to be styled " His 
Holiness," not even because of his dignity. XXIV. If the Pope acts iu a manner contrary 
to the spirit of Christ, he enters the fold by another way than that of Christ, even though 
he be regularly elected. XXV. The condemnation of Wyellffe's forty-five propositions was 
unjust. XXVI. a unanimous choice of the electors, or the consent of a majority of them, 
does not legitimately elect one as a true successor of the Apostles. XXVII. it is untrue 
thatthe Church must have a visible spiritual head. XXVIII. If there were no such pretend- 
ed head, Christ would direct His Church by means of His true disciples scattered through- 
out the world. XXIX. The Apostles and faithful priests directed the Church before the in- 
stitution of the Papacy, and could do so until the end of the world. XXX. Whoever is in a 
state of sin cannot be a teinpor.il superior, a prelate, etc., while he continues iu that state. 
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the Council of Constance, many witnesses swore that " he 
tan<dit that after the consecration, the material bread or the 
substance of bread remained on the altar," but Huss called 
those witnesses liars, and to the charge by Broda he replied : 
" I said and I say that there remains in the Host that Bread 
who said : ' I am the Bread of Life,' . . . and of which every 
priest says in the Mass, ' I will take the Heavenly Bread, 
and I will call upon the name of the Lord.'... It is true 
that bread remains in the Host, but no mortal bread." 
Shortly before his death, certain of his alleged doctrines 
were quoted to him ; and with his own hand he wrote re- 
plies to the charges, which replies were transcribed from the 
original autograph by John Przibram, once a famous Hussite, 
but afterward converted, and author of a work on the JVcm- 
Sttbsistence of the Bread. John Cochlreus, a great adver- 
sary of Luther, had read this book ; and he gathered from it 
that when Huss was charged with teaching that the bread 
remained after consecration, he answered : " It is not true " (1). 
In his treatise on The Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord, written in his prison at Constance, Huss says : " By 
the power and institution of Christ, true God and true man, 
there is in the venerable Sacrament, by means of His priest, 
His true Body — that Body which was conceived and born of 
the most chaste Virgin Mary by the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; that Body which lay in the tomb for three days ; 
that Body which ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father ; that, and no other, is in the same 
venerable Sacrament withont a new substantial inception of 
itself. For Christ said: 'This is My Body, etc.'... I 
have delivered this doctrine in my sermons, and I have never 
taught that the material substance of bread remains in the 
Sacrament of the altar, as the enemies of truth have falsely 
declared." In another treatise on The Bod// of Chtist, Huss 
says : " Great was the heresy of Berengarius, who held that, 
before the consecration, the bread on the altar is unconsecrat- 
ed bread, and after the consecration, merely consecrated 
bread, and not the true Body of Christ." 

Huss did not deny the necessity of sacramental confes- 

(1) COCHI..KUS ; II Mary of thr Httm>itc*,b. II.; Milan. 151'.). 
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siou ; nay, lie expressly asserted it. In liis treatise on Pen- 
ance we read : " As the doctors say, there are three parts in 
perfect penance ; namely, contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction. . . . Confession is the avowal of our sins before God 
and a priest, and it should be clear and entire — clear, that 
the priest may understand ; and entire, lest the penitent 
may knowingly conceal some sin." Commenting on James 
v., he concludes from the text : " Confess therefore your 
sins one to another," that " it is evident that confession is of 
precept. The Lord implicitly prescribed it in Matt, iv., 
* Do penance,' and the Apostles afterward explicitly com- 
manded it." 

Not one of the numerous sects which have resulted from 
the Lutheran rebellion admits the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. Huss admitted it as one of the seven Sacraments, 
divinely instituted to confer grace. Explaining the words 
of St. James: "Is any man sick among you? " he writes : 
" This Sacrament was instituted for the relief of the sick, 
and for the forgiveness of sin ; hence there is in it both an 
anointing and prayer. Prayer, however, does not always 
succeed, because what is sought is not always for the sick 
person's good. . . . Extreme Unction may be repeated, but 
not so Baptism, Confirmation, and Orders, which impress a 
character in the recipient." 

Huss admitted the doctrine of purgatoiy, and held that 
prayer, sacrifice, and alms aided the souls therein detained. 
In a sermon on Obsequies, he says : " There are three good 
reasons for funeral ceremonies. First, that we ma} r think of 
the most painful and disgraceful death of Christ, and of our 
sins, the cause of that death. Second, that by noting the 
miseries of the dead, we may improve our own condition. 
Third, that by devoutly praying for the dead, we may assist 
the sleeping Church, that is, the saints who are in purgatoiy. 
... A second class of souls, although abounding in love of 
Christ, have their love shared with temporal things, and 
hence have venial sins to be expiated. ... St. Augustine says 
that when sacrifices, either of the altar or of alms of any sort, 
are offered for the baptized, such are actions of thanksgiving 
for the very good ; when offered for the not very bad, they 
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are propitiations ; if for the very wicked, they are of no use 
to them, but are consolations for the living." 

Huss also tauerht the doctrine of veneration of the saints. 
In the explanation of his faith, he said : " I know that Christ 
taught that all members are of help to each other, when He 
cured the centurion's servant. ... If , therefore, a man who is 
yet mortal can obtain the favor of Christ God for another, 
yea, for the whole militant Church, what fool will dare to 
say that the same cannot be effected by one who dwells with 
Christ in glory ? . . . The Virgin Mary is our advocate, our 
mediatrix, and, in a certain sense, the cause of the Ir carna- 
tion, Passion, and Kesurrection of Jesus Christ, and conse- 
quently the cause of the salvation of all who are saved." 

And nevertheless, the man who so strenuously taught 
Transubstantiation, the necessity of Confession, the seven 
Sacraments, the existence of purgatory and the duty of pray- 
ing for the dead, the veneration of the saints, is styled by 
Luther a man " adorned by the great and excellent gifte of 
the Holy Ghost, who taught Christian doctrine with pen and 
tongue, and suffered death for so doing. ... If he is to be 
called a heretic, scarcely any man upon whom the sun has 
shone can be regarded as a Christian "(1). This same Huss 
was regarded by the "Bohemian Brethren," who rejected 
all the above doctrines, as a martyr to truth, as their own 
leader, and as the apostle of Bohemia. Nor is this strange ; 
for it accords with the genius of heresy to be inconsistent, 
and to destroy, with one hand, what it has constructed with 
the other. 

After the condemnation and execution of Huss and of Jerome 
of Prague, the Council of Constance drew up a decree, the de- 
sign of which was to compel the king of Bohemia to protect 
the freedom of the Church, to obtain the restitution of all 
property stolen by the Hussites from the orthodox, to ex- 
clude all heretics from the Faculty of the University of Prague, 
and to restrict the power of preaching to duly authorized 
persons. But Wenceslaus was not one upon whom the 
Church could rely in such emergencies. The vices which 
had entailed his loss of the imperial dignity caused him to 

(1) At tho end of the Letters of John Hush, edited in 1537. 
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neglect the most sacred duties of royalty. Violent and 
cruel, lecherous and a drunkard, he was utterly wanting in 
will (1). Again, the chief ecclesiastical authority in Bo- 
hemia was unfaithful to its mission. Archbishop Zbinko, 
who had resisted Huss from the beginning, had died while 
on a mission to urge Sigismund to come to the aid of the or- 
thodox of Bohemia ; and the metropolitan see of Prague was 
occupied by Conrad of Westphalia, a monster of avarice and 
an incarnation of inconstancy, who finally deserted openly 
to the Hussites (2). Hussitism had begun as a reform, and 
in the course of time had acquired a violent and sombre 
character ; the extermination, not the conversion of sinners, 
was its object. The Church was to be rebuilt of new ma- 
terials, rather than restored. Huss had contented himself 
with attacking the constitution of the Church : his disci- 
ples very soon made havoc with the Creed, and Bohe- 
mia presented as frightful a picture as religious discord 
has ever produced on the face of the earth. Churches and 
monasteries were pillaged; the orthodox priests were ex- 
pelled when not murdered outright ; and laymen pretended 
to administer the Sacraments. Cochleeus informs us that a 
shoemaker of Prague parodied the celebration of Mass ; 
and that in Guttenburg, a soldier snatched the chalice from 
the altar, and carried the Precious Blood to a tavern (3). 
The Hussites were addicted to pilgrimages to certain moun- 
tains, which they named Horeb and Thabor ; and from these 
places were derived their designations of Horebites and 
Thaborites. The Calixtines were those who differed from 
the Catholics only in the custom of communicating under 
both species ; although, being animated by much of the 
spirit of the others, they often made common cause with 
them (4). On the death of the ferocious John of Trocznow, 
better known as Ziska (5), the Thaborites were divided 

(1) Balbincs ; Epitome, b. IV., ch. i.— King* nf Bohemia ; sect. II., ch. iii.— Cochljeus ; 
b. IV.— Dcbravics : History of Bohemia, b. XXIII.— jExeas Sylvius; History of Bohe- 
mia, ch. xxviii. 

(2) DUBravius ; loc. cit.— Dlugoss ; History of Poland, b. 51. 

(3) B. IV. 

(4) Balbinds; loc. cit., b. V., ch. v. 

(5) Bonneohose, more than partial to the Hussites, says of Ziska's character and exploits: 
"Bohemia, from one extremity to the other, became one vast field of carnage ; everywhere 
conflagrations displayed to view dreadful massacres. Woe to the towus, castles, and, above 
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into two factions, one retaining its old name, and led by 
Procopius Rasa, called by Ziska the " Hercules of his coun- 
try ; " the other assuming the name of " Orphans," because 
its members deemed no man worthy to succeed to their blind 
hero. The Calixtines were finally admitted to communion 
by the Council of Basel : being allowed to retain the use of 
the chalice on condition that they would admit that their 
practice was not of divine precept, and that they w r ould not 
molest the followers of the other discipline. The instru- 
ment of union, called Compactata, was rejected by the Tha- 
borites and Orphans ; even the Calixtines soon violated its 
provisions by insisting on the necessity of all following their 
rite, and by depriving all who rejected it of Christian burial. 
Their leader in the new rebellion was John Rockizany, arch- 
bishop of Prague. Some of the Calixtines soon came to the 

all, to the monasteries that closed their gates— all the Inhabitants were put to the sword. 
. . . The sight of a monk or priest filled Ziska with a gloomy rage. ... He smote, burned, and 
exterminated, coldly glutting his vengeance in the shock of combatants, the gleam of flames, 
the shrieks of victims, ' punishing, 1 as Balbinus expresses it, ' one sacrilege by a thousand.' 
Bohemia, Germany, all Europe, were soon filled with the name of this terrible man. Wen- 
ceslaus awoke from his shameful slumber at the noise of his falling palaces, the burning of 
his churches, the slaughter of his senate ; he started up in a frightful fit of passion, which 
was injurious to himself alone, for it suffocated him. ... In becoming blind, Ziska became 
still more terrible ; his misfortune was a fresh stimulus to his rage as to his genius, and re- 
vealed almost incredible faculties in him. His memory of localities was prodigious ; it was 
enough for him to have once passed through a land to be forever master of all its slightest 
peculiarities. Bohemia, with her waters, woods, valleys, and plains, was now as present to 
his thoughts as the reality had ever been to his sight. A spirit of fire in a body of iron, his 
activity knew no fatigue, and became exasperated at rest. His soldiers used to mutter : ' All 
seasons are alike to this blind man ; he goes by day as by night.' Wherever there was a 
monastery to burn, a town to take, or au army to combat, he hurried to the spot, and was 
soon accomplishing the deed of blood with a superhuman force, as If impelled by an exter- 
minating God. ... He expired (of the plague) on Oct. 11, 1424, ordering his soldiers to make 
a drum out of his skin, that its noise might fill his enemies with terror ; his body he left to 
the birds of prey." John Huss and the Council of Constance— Aventinus, whose pen 
was one of the most unjust ever wielded against the Church, admits that the Hussites laid 
waste more than 550 ecclesiastical foundations, that priests and religious were often mas- 
sacred, and their bodies burnt. Annals of the Bavarians ; b. VII., no. 4.— It was the mis- 
fortune of Bohemia that the principal author of these ravages was the best general of his 
age. In 1420 Sigismund led 140,000 meu against Ziska ; but beaten In every battle, he re- 
turned home with merely the sterile honor of having been crowned kiug of Bohemia. In 
1421 Albert of Austria helped Sigismund to return to Bohemia, and Prague meditated sub- 
mission, when the Hussites offered the crown, first to Vladislas of Poland, and then to the 
duke of Lithuania. The latter prince accepted for his brother ; but this offer to a foreigner, 
made without the cousent of Ziska, embroiled the Thaborltes with the Calixtines. Ziska 
himself had aimed at the crown, and now commenced between the factions a pitiless strug- 
gle, the end of which was that Prague was about to succumb to the fiery fa natic when drath 
ended his ambition. So great had been the power of Ziska, that it is said that Sigismund 
thought of making him imperial vicar in Bohemia with an annual subsidy, and that Ziska 
contemplated an acceptance of the offer. Sylvius; Inc. cit., c. xlvi. — Dubravius; b. 
XXVI.— Balbinus ; c. vill.—CocnL.i;us ; b. V. 
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conclusion that their sect was entirely too Roman in its teach- 
ings, and therefore founded the " Bohemian Brethren," who, 
while affecting to be the sole real disciples of Huss, entered 
into communion with the Lutherans at the synod of San- 
domir in 1570. 

Several points in the matter of John Huss and his con- 
demnation merit examination. Firstly, his death was os- 
tensibly that of a man thoroughly devoted to the idea which 
entailed his fate. Had we no other testimony than that 
of his friends, we might doubt the reality of his constancy 
and the sincerity of his piety during the dread ordeal. But 
JEneas Sylvius, speaking of the deaths of Huss and Jerome, 
says : " Both met their fate bravely, and they hastened to 
the stake as though invited to a banquet, emitting not one 
sound which would indicate a weak spirit. We read of no 
philosopher who met death so bravely as they endured the 
burning." Hefele feels himself compelled " not to deny that 
Huss sincerely meant well, for an impostor does not die 
as he died." This point we will not discuss ; but rather 
pass to a less problematical question — that of the safe-con- 
duct given by Sigismund to the heresiarch. There is no 
need of commenting on the fable which narrates that, when 
about to suffer, Huss cried : " To-day you burn a goose 
(such was the meaning of Jius), but after a century will 
appear a swan (Luther) which you will not burn." Not one 
contemporary of Huss mentions this prophecy ; not until 
the time of Luther did it appear (1). So now to the safe- 
conduct. Mosheim insists that the condemnation of Huss 
was a violation of the public faith (2). Some Protestant 
authors have even asserted that the Council of Constance 
had given a safe-conduct to the heresiarch, and that it justi- 
fied its perfidy by decreeing that no faith was to be kept 
with heretics. Now there is not a shadow of proof that the 
Council gave any such assurance to Huss ; it did give one to 
Jerome, but it expressly stipulated that the due course of 
law was not to be frustrated (3). As for the Conciliary decree 
( Sess.19) which has been so maliciously interpreted, it mere- 

(1) See palacky, loc. cit.— gieselkr. Ecclesiastical Law, vol. II., pt. 4. 

(2) Eccl. Hist., cent. XV., pt. 2, c. ii., 5. 

(3) " Salva justitia." Even Bonnechose admits this. 
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ly explains the safe-conduct of Sigismimd in the same sense 
in which, as we hare seen, its royal author explained it; 
that is, it was not intended to prevent the legal examina- 
tion and conviction— if merited— of Huss. Bad faith would 
scarcely have been justified by that Council which had or- 
dered, immediately after the election of Martin V., all sus- 
pects of heresy to be interrogated as to whether they held 
falsification to be allowable, in any circumstances whatso- 
ever (1). But, confining ourselves to the nature of the safe- 
conduct in question, we must observe that Sigismimd, in the 
face of Huss and his partisans, interpreted that document as 
a mere passport to the Council which was to judge the inno- 
vator. The Bohemian knights who accompanied Huss ac- 
cepted the royal interpretation ; even while complaining of 
their friend's imprisonment when as yet not convicted, they 
disclaimed any desire of impunity for him : " Nor do we wish 
him to go unpunished, if he is shown to have uttered false 
doctrine " (2). And in the bitter letters which the Hussite 
nobility addressed to the fathers of Constance after the burn- 
ing of Huss, not a word is said of any violation of Sigis- 
mund's or of any other safe-conduct. But what better in- 
dication of the meaning of the document can be required 
than that furnished by Huss himself ? In the first place, 
before his departure for Constance, he declared : " If they 
convict me of any error, and show that I have thought any- 
thing against faith, I will not refuse any punishment due to 
a heretic." Secondly, when Sigismimd told the Council 
that he would be the first to lead a persistent heretic to the 
stake, Huss made no protest against such an interpretation 
of the safe-conduct. 

Protestant authors represent the terrible carnage com- 
mitted by the Hussites as a retaliation for the cruelties of 
the Council of Constance. But the Hussite excesses had 
devastated Bohemia long before the trial of Huss ; just as, 
in the following century, the German Anabaptists committed 

(1) Gieseler, Inc. cif., adduces two acts of the Council to sustain this hideous accusation, 
but Ilefele notes that lie mutilates the first by omitting this very pertinent clause: "He 
who gives a safe-conduct must do everything possible to insure its being respected ; " and 
the second act is not a decree, but a design of one which was not adopted. 

(2) Van pek IUrpt ; Council of Co)ixtu)tce, vol. IV. 
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similar barbarities before the execution of their leaders. 
Moslieim is particularly strong in this assertion (1) ; but we 
may reply, with Bergier, that this author's own admissions 
militate against his theory of injustice at Constance. I. He 
admits that in 1408 Huss endeavored to withdraw the Uni- 
versity of Prague from the jurisdiction of Pope Gregory XII. 

II. He concedes that Huss, an enthusiastic Realist, bitterly 
persecuted the Nominalists, who were very numerous in the 
University. III. He says that Huss aroused against him- 
self the indignation of the entire German nation by depriv- 
ing them of the two or three votes which they had hither- 
to cast in University matters ; and thus caxised the desertion of 
two (some say five) thousand students to Leipsic, where they 
founded a rival establishment. IV. He admits that Huss 
publicly declaimed most virulently against the clergy. V. 
He acknowledges the contempt evinced by Huss for the ex- 
communication launched by John XXII. Such are Mosheim's 
admissions, but he utterly ignores the following facts : I. 
Huss appealed to the Council from the Papal excommuni- 
cation, thus submitting himself to its judgment. II. He 
publicly offered to undergo the punishment decreed by the 
public law against heretics, if he were convicted of heresy. 

III. He abused his safe-conduct by celebrating Mass and 
by preaching in defiance of his excommunication. Mosheim 
also admits that the Hussites rebelled against Sigismund, 
who had become their sovereign, and that this rebellion oc- 
curred simply because they would not submit to the decrees 
of Constance. They conceded that heretics deserved death, 
but they denied that Huss had been a heretic. Was an army 
of ignorant men, well asks Bergier, to judge of the ortho- 
doxy of a doctrine ? 

We have seen that Hefele inclines to believe in the sincer- 
ity of John Huss. Whether or not the reader will admit that 
a learned and sane Catholic can " sincerely desire good " 
while resisting unto death the teaching authority of the 
Church, he will agree with the remarks with which this judi- 
cious author qualifies his opinion : " It is certain, however, 
that all the principles of reform (cherished by Huss) threat- 

i\l Lr>c. c'.t. 
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ened rain not only to the Church, but to the state and society j 
and Sigismund rightly said that there had never been a more 
dangerous heretic than Huss. Undoubtedly Huss hoped that 
a reforming council like that of Constance would approve of 
his efforts for reform, but while the reforms decreed by that 
assembly were very numerous in matters of discipline, the 
same fathers were rigorous in their maintenance of dogma ; 
and the propositions of Huss appeared to the most enlight- 
ened of them — to Gerson, for instance — as so many rank and 
intolerable heresies. The Council had met in order to pro- 
cure for the Church a peace long departed, and precisely, 
therefore, Huss, whose principles would again destroy that 
desirable peace, was to be rigorously judged. At Constance 
whoever troubled the peace of the Church was threatened 
with death ; that enlightened personage, Gerson, even proposed 
that death should be inflicted on the Pope, if he interfered 
with that peace (1), and there were real fears for the life of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Could Huss expect more lenient treat- 
ment than the Pope ? " 

Few authors have so extravagantly lauded Huss as Bonne- 
chose (2). He seldom quotes any authority not openly Huss- 
ite, and — strange thing for one professing to write history — 
he sometimes relies on John Fox, the Protestant " martyrolo- 
gist." The reader will be interested by some of this writer's 
admissions : " It was impossible not to acknowledge the moral 
authority, the very serious ascendency, which John Huss had 
acquired over the minds of men. . . . The magistrates of Prague 
blamed him, and joined with the heads of the University, the 
court, and the clergy, against him. So many elements of dis- 
cord portended fresh troubles of a more serious character 
than those which had already caused the voluntary exile of 
Huss, but no apprehension shook his resolution. . . . On the 
appointed day (of a public discussion to which the innovator 
had challenged all priests and monks), the concourse was pro- 
digious, and the alarmed rector endeavored vainly to dissolve 
the assembly. A doctor of Canon Law defended the Pope and 
the Bulls, and then turning to John Huss, he said : ' You are 

(1) DcponibUity of the Pope— Methods of Unwn. 

(2) John JTwfi and the Council of Constance. Abp. Martin Spalding's valuable essay 
is mainly diected against this work. 
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a priest, subordinate to the Pope, your spiritual father ; only 
filthv birds defile their own nests ; Ham was accursed for hav- 
ing exposed his father's shame.' . . . The magistrates deliber- 
ated (when Huss had led a mob against the prison wherein 
some of their fellow-rioters were confined) in trouble and con- 
sternation, and the town council replied, in the name of all : 
' Dear master, we are surprised at your kindling a fire in 
which you run the risk of being burnt yourself. It is very 
hard for us to pardon persons who do not spare even the 
sanctuary, who fill the city with tumult, and who, if not pre- 
vented, will stain our streets with slaughter.' . . . The minds 
of all men seemed in a blaze ; the city was the theatre of 
bloody scenes every clay ; in Prague there was no longer se- 
curity for personal safety ; even the king deemed it prudent to 
depart. . . . Huss had the powerful support of the nobility, 
several of whom were sincerely touched by the elevation and 
purity of his doctrines, while many adopted them either 
through opposition to the court, or through jealousy of the 
higher clergy, or through the hope of sharing the spoils. . . . 
Some of Huss's opinions, particularly those borrowed from 
"Wycliffe, concerning titles and Church property, were much 
to the taste of "Wenceslaus. * Secular lords,' he was wont to 
say, ' have the right to take away, when they please, the tem- 
poral possessions of those ecclesiastics who live in sin.' . . . 
"Wenceslaus adopted these ideas, which were those of most oj 
the reformers, and ivhich tendered many princes favorable to 
them. He made himself the judge as to how Church prop- 
erty was to be used ; and as he cared nothing for the poor, 
the badly employed wealth of the clergy fell into his coffers, 
and when he openly supported the new teachings, his sever- 
ity and exactions increased the Hussite party. Several wealthy 
ecclesiastics declared themselves Hussites ; with the view of 
saving their own property, they adopted the doctrines which 
enjoined a good employment of it. ... In a paper affixed to 
the palace gates, Huss announced that he was about to justify 
himself before the Council, ' so that if any one suspects me of 
heresy, he may proceed thither and prove, in j3resence of the 
Pope and doctors, that I ever held or propagated false or 
mistaken doctrine. If any man convicts me of having taught 
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anything contrary to the Christian faith, I consent to. bear 
every penalty to which heretics are liable.' " 



CHAPTER IL 

THE COUNCIL OF PISA. 

Kendered desolate by the Great Western Schism, the 
Church had long vainly sought to terminate it. Gregory XII., 
third successor of Urban VI., and Peter de Luna, who, under 
the name of Benedict XIII., had inherited the -pretensions of 
the so-called Clement VII., were both obstinate, and the latter 
manifested very little good faith. In 1408, Charles VI. of 
France, tired of their broken promises of cession or of com- 
promise, resolved to obey neither ; and imitating him, many 
powers declared for neutrality. Some of the cardinals of 
both obediences now decided to meet at Leghorn, and there 
debate as to the best way of securing a way out of the great 
difficulty. Under date of June 30, 1408, thirteen cardinals 
published in Leghorn a document according to which they 
had sworn, firstly, to prosecute the work of union unto a 
happy end, and meanwhile to adhere to neither one of the 
competitors ; secondly, in case of the death of one of these, to 
elect no successor until the Church had pronounced on the 
right of the survivor, and in case of the death of both, to pro- 
ceed to no election without the consent of two-thirds of the 
cardinals of each obedience ; thirdly, to approve of no election 
which might be made by those cardinals who then remained 
in the obedience of Gregory or of Benedict ; and fourthly, to 
treat of no other business, until the consummation of union, 
unless all the cardinals consented. This agreement was after- 
ward ratified, by special adhesions, by all the cardinals of 
both Colleges who were not present at its original signature. 
On July 1. the Roman cardinals announced to Christendom 
that they had abandoned Gregory, and exhorted all anti-schis- 
matics to do likewise, and to pay no more revenues into the 
A.postolic Chamber. Both claimants vainly tried promises 
and threats to break the concord of the Leghorn cardinals ; 
their Eminences seized the reins of government, confirmed 
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Baltliassar Cossa as legate at Bologna, sent the cardinal ol 
Bordeaux as legate to Paris and London, and Maramaur into 
Germany ; and finally, on July 14, they sent to all the pre- 
lates of Christendom a summons to a General Council to be 
held at Pisa on March 25, 1409. At the same time the cardi- 
nals of each obedience notified their respective Pontiffs oi 
their intentions, praying them to consent, and either to come 
to the Council, or to send nuncios with full powers. Neithei 
claimant paid any serious attention to the invitation. 

But had the cardinals any right to convoke a General Coun- 
cil ? Perplexity soon agitated not only the outside world, 
but many of the cardinals themselves. The Faculties of Bol- 
ogna, Florence, and Paris were consulted ; but they gave no 
complete solution of the question. At this juncture Gerson 
issued his famous treatise on the Deponibility of the Pope, in 
which there are some blunders unworthy of so great a theo- 
logian, but which, like many other extravagancies of the time, 
may be explained by the disturbed state of the Church. " In 
such perturbed times," remarks Christophe, " the wisest in- 
telligences, involved in the tumult of disorder, lose some of 
their rectitude and precision " (1). Worldly policy also entered 
into the question. France, England, Castile, Genoa, and 
Florence were with the cardinals ; Venice affected neutrality ; 
Aragon, Naples (2), Hungary, Poland, Dalmatia, Croatia, Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, Bussia, and Scotland declared against holding 
the Council. In the empire, although Cardinal Maramaur 
was received with extraordinary honors, and although he gained 
Austria, Bohemia, and the great princes to his cause, Robert 
of Bavaria, the king of the Romans, persisted in the obedi- 
ence of Gregory. 

On the appointed day, March 25, 1409, the Council was 
opened in the cathedral of Pisa. There were present twenty- 
four cardinals, four patriarchs (those of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Grad), ninety-two bishops, one hundred and 
seventy-five procurators of bishops, eighty-seven abbots, one 

(1) Papacy during the Fifteenth Centum, b. XVI.: Paris, 1863. 

(2) Ladislas of Naples had everything to lose by the deposition of Gregory, who had given 
M) hiin Rome, the March of Ancona, r.ologna, Faenza, Perugia, Forli, nearly all the Patri- 
.nouv, and the duchy of Spoleto— all for the petty annual sum of 25,000 florins. Pier*/ 
jsIiVteHBE"" ; y. H08, ch. xxii.— Spec. Hist .— Sozom.; PMor., p. 1193. 
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hundred and eight procurators of abbots, more than throe 
hundred doctors in theology or Canon Law ; deputies from the 
Universities of Bologna, Florence, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Orleans, Toulouse, Angers, Montpellier, Cracow, Vienna, 
Prague, and Cologne ; the orators of France, England, Poland, 
Sicily, Bohemia, Portugal, Cyprus, Burgundy, Brabant, Cleves, 
Lorraine, Brandenburg, and Thuringia ; the grand-master of 
Rhodes, and the procurator of the Teutonic knights. Guy de 
Malesec, cardinal-bishop of Palestrina, a creation of Gregory 
XL, and dean of both Colleges, was chosen president. On 
the second day, by request of the president, two cardinals, 
two bishops, the advocate of the Council, and two notaries 
proceeded to the doors of the cathedral, opened them, and 
called in a loud voice upon Angelo Corrario, Peter de Luna, 
and the cardinals of Todi, Audi, Fieschi, and Chalant to ap- 
pear. None of the cited answering, the assembly was asked 
whether any one present was empowered to represent them. 
.Returning to their places, the accusers asked the Council for 
a declaration in contumaciam against the delinquents. In the 
next two sessions this ceremony was repeated, and on the 
fourth, held on March 30, after due deliberation, the president 
pronounced the cited persons contumacious ; granting, how- 
ever, a respite to the four cardinals until April 15. On that 
day a further delay was granted, pending the arrival of some 
important ambassadors. Toward the end of April there ar- 
rived at Pisa, as advocate of Gregory, Charles cli Malatesta, 
lord of Rimini, a man famous in literature, an eloquent orator, 
and a renowned knight. In a series of fifty articles he urged 
the postponement of the Council, and a change of place. Con- 
sideration for Malatesta caused the Council to confer with him ; 
but his requests were finally refused, and he was about to de- 
part, when Thomas of Fermo made him an offer on the part 
of the assembly. If Gregory would resign the tiara, he would 
be made life-legate for Forli, and the Trevesine March, and 
would receive, also for life, the government of the March of An- 
cona ; if he preferred a residence at court, he would be assured 
the first place in the Sacred College, and the lordships of Mcn- 
tefiascone, Orvieto, Faenza, and other places would be settled 
upon his nephews. When Malatesta, on the part of Gregorv. 
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rejected this proposition, the Council yielded to his original 
demands so far as to promise to transfer its sessions to Pis- 
toja or San Miniato. Malatesta now returned to his fief of 
Rimini, where Gregory was residing, and made every effort to 
induce the feeble old man to yield. Lamentations and tears 
ensued, but as yet Gregoiy remained resolute in his hold on 
the tiara. 

On May 9, the Council declared itself oecumenical ; and on 
the following day, at the instance of the bishop of Salisbury, 
the cardinals of the obedience of Peter de Luna dissolved what 
little of connection, in hopes of influencing him to resign, they 
had continued to hold with him. Until June the prelates 
were occupied in hearing testimony concerning the conduct of 
the rival Pontiffs ; when all was ready, the fifth was fixed as 
the day for definitive sentence. This eventful day was that 
of the fifteenth session. Again two cardinals, Colonna and 
Sant' Angelo, accompanied by two bishops and many doctors 
and notaries, went. to the doors and cited Angelo Corrario and 
Peter de Luna ; then the procurators of the Council demanded 
definitive sentence. • All the members consented to the de- 
mand, the doors were thrown open, and the patriarch of 
Alexandria declared that Angelo Corrario and Peter de Luna, 
styled by their followers Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., 
having been shown to be schismatics and abettors of schism, 
and having been guilty of enormous crimes, notably, of 
violating their oaths and scandalizing the Church, were de- 
clared by the Council to' be unworthy of the Supreme Pon- 
tificate, and were therefore deposed. This sentence, hitherto 
without example, was hailed with acclamations of joy, and a 
Te Deum was chanted. 

A new Pontiff was now to be chosen. Some of the prelates 
wished the election to be made by the Council ; but the major- 
ity, following the judgment of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
wished for no derogation from established usage, and that the 
cardinals should enter into Conclave, notwithstanding the 
' doubtful source of many of their titles. While the Council 
was considering this point, three knights and a royal chancel- 
lor, ambassadors of the king of Aragon, informed the fathers 
that their master was now willing to assist them in the work 
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of union, and that nuncios of Benedict XIII. demanded an au- 
dience. Certain cardinals were appointed to receive the nun- 
cios in the church of St. Martin, and these latter, having run 
the gauntlet of a hooting populace, entered the church, and 
the doers were shut. No honors were accorded to the mes- 
sengers ; and they were asked whether they came from Peter 
de Luna. When they replied that they were " nuncios of the 
holy father, Pope Benedict XIII.," they were saluted with cries 
of " nuncios of a schismatic and heretic." When silence was 
restored, the archbishop of Tarragona, the head of the embas- 
sy, asked whether he was free to speak his mind. The cardi- 
nal of Aqiiileia replied that the nuncios knew of the sentence 
launched against the two pretenders, and of the legal penal- 
ties incurred by those who attacked that sentence. The nun- 
cios consulted a moment with the Aragonese deputies, and 
then retired, as they averred, for reflection. The next morn- 
ing revealed that they had secretly left the city (1). 

On June 15, the guardianship of the Conclave was entrusted 
fco the grand-master of the Hospitalers; and amid the prayers 
of nearly all Christendom the cardinals entered upon their 
important task. If we except the suspicious testimony of 
Boniface Terrier, there is no reason for believing that the 
proceedings were influenced by extraordinary intrigue. There 
was one cardinal, Balthassar Cossa, who had acquired great 
influence over his colleagues by his eminent sendees in the 
cause of union, and whose election seemed probable from the 
beginning ; but he worked in the interest of Peter Filargo, and 
by a unanimous vote that cardinal was proclaimed as Pontiff on 
June 26, 1409. He assumed the name of Alexander V. On 
July 7, the new Pontiff was crowned by the cardinal of Saluz- 
zo ; and the world flattered itself that the Great Schism was 

(l) According to the Carthusian monk, Boniface Ferrier, one of the nuncios, who wrote 
an account of this embassy (see Thcs. Anecth, v. II., c. lviii.), this flight was caused by the 
threatening attitude of the Pisan mob. The nuncios would have been stoned, he says,. on 
their exit from St. Martin's, had they not been escorted by the marshal of the court and 
many influential citizens. Boniface says (ibid., c. lxiii.) that, wishing to confer with Gregory, 
they applied for a safe-conduct to Balthassar Cossa, then legate at Bologna (afterward Pope 
John XXIII.), and that he sent them word that if he met them with a safe-condnct or not, 
he would burn them alive If he could seize them. Perhaps Cossa would have been capable 
of such an action ; but the passionate style of Ferrier merits little confidence. It was the 
general impresslou among the synodals that the nuncios had come to Pisa, not to further 
the cause of union, but as spies and Intriguers forde Luna. Niem ; Schism, b. III., c. xlv. 
— Monstrklet; Chronicle, b. I., c. lv. 
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at an end. But Spain and Scotland persevered in the obedi- 
ence of de Luna ; Naples, Hungary, Bavaria, and the nor- 
thern kingdoms remained faithful to Gregory XII. ; and ere 
long the election of Alexander V. was generally regarded as 
a mistake. 

When the Pisan prelates relied upon the Christian world 
to rally around the banner of their new Pontiff, they ignored 
the deep root that the schism had taken in the passions and 
interests of peoples as well as of kings. Peter d'Ailly had 
doubted the success of the proceedings at Pisa. Shortly be- 
fore the opening of the Council, he had written a treatise in 
which, while avowing the legitimacy of the proposed deposi- 
tions, he said : " If the conduct of the two claimants permits 
a new election, it should not be held unless it in clear that all 
Christendom will accept it, or at least that there will be such 
a majority for it that the pretenders will have but a few fol- 
lowers ; otherwise a fresh schism will be add \\ to the old 
one " (1). Many other Catholic writers showed more repug- 
nance for the acts of the Pisan assembly than th,<vf. evinced by 
d'Ailly. Theodoric de Trie says that it is doubtful whether 
the spirit which animated the Council was that of Moses and 
Aaron, or rather that of Dathan and Abyron (2). Clemangis 
is of opinion that if the synodals did not deceive the Church, 
they deceived themselves (3). St. Antonine of .Florence de- 
clares that, "according to common opinion," the assembly 
was a conciUabulum,cVAd could not make Alexander V. a legit- 
imate Pontiff (4). In our day the facts may be discrssed 
with more impartiality ; but, as Christophe says, " we may be 
allowed to think that the attempt at Pisa to terminate the 
schism was unhappy." It cannot be denied, however, that 
the obedience of Alexander extended rapidly ; and if, to use 
the words of Bossuet, " the monster of the Great Schism was 
not entirely crushed at Pisa, at least it there received ?* blow 
which was the prelude to its total extinction, five years after- 
ward, at Constance." 

From the readiness with which Theodoric de Vri&, Cleman- 
gis, St. Antonine— and to them may be added the cardinals 

(1) Collection o/ Old Writers, p. 916. (2) In Va» d*:f Havcdt, vol. 1. 

(3) Disputation on the Matter of General Councils 

(4) Chronicle, pt. III., tit. 22., c. v. 
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Cajetan, Turrecremata, and many other celebrated authors 

denied the authority of the Pisan Council, the reader will see 
that the cecumenicity of that assembly was, from its very be- 
ginning, at least dubious. And since it is the custom of Kome 
to style the Council of the Vatican the Nineteenth General Coun- 
cil, that of Trent the Eighteenth, the Fifth Lateran the Seven- 
teenth, that of Florence the Sixteenth, and that of Vieune 
(y. 1311) the Fifteenth, an additional argument is now fur- 
nished for the denial of the character of a General Council to 
the assembly of Pisa. In the palmy days of Gallicanism, nearly 
all French authors fought strenuously for the cecumenicity of 
that assembly which first applied the great Gallican principle 
of the superiority of a General Council over the Pope. Chief 
among these writers are Alexandre, and his imitator, or rather 
his abbreviator, Amat de Graveson. The learned Gerson, by 
his work on the Deponibdity of the Pope, and because of his 
persistent exaltation of the Pisan Council, furnished the Gal- 
lican school with the authority of a truly great name ; but no 
one has better defended the cecumenicity of the Pisan assem- 
bly than the Dominican historian (1). It must be admitted that 
the arguments of this school, whatever may be thought of 
their general value, are exceedingly specious in this matter ; 
even Bellarmine, although he regarded Alexander V. and John 
XXIU. as legitimate Pontiffs, was led to pronounce on the 
oecumenical character of the Pisan Council that it was " nei- 
ther approved nor rejected." "We now proceed to lay before 
the reader the arguments adduced on each side of the ques- 
tion. 

1. For the cecumenicity of the Pisan Council: St. Antonine 
and Cardinal Cajetan refused to recognize the legitimacy of 
this assembly, firstly, because it was not convoked by a Su- 
preme Pontiff; secondly, because it did not terminate the 
schism, but rather intensified its bitterness. These authors 
add that the Council of Constance could not have regarded 
the Pisan fathers as possessing power to depose Gregory XII. 
and Benedict XHL, since it allowed the resignation of the 
former. Other writers add that many kingdoms and provin- 
ces did not recognize the Council of Pisa, since they continued 

(1) Cent. XV., dissert. 2. 
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in obedience either to Gregory or to Benedict. Now, as to 
the necessity of convocation by Papal authority, such neces- 
sity can exist only when the Pontiff is undoubtedly a legiti- 
mate one. But when two or more rival Popes refuse to give 
peace to the Church by resignation, especially when they have 
already sworn to do so, if called upon ; then to deny that the 
Church has remedial power in the premises is to assert that 
Christ did not provide sufficiently for the security of His 
mystic Body. As to the action of the Council of Constance 
in receiving the resignation of Corrario, it does not follow 
therefrom that the Council regarded his deposition at Pisa as 
invalid. The fathers of Constance merely deemed it more 
prudent to obtain as much security as possible from any fu- 
ture disturbance. As for the failure of the Pisan assembly to 
extinguish the schism, such an argument would militate 
against the oecumenicity of nearly every General Council, 
since the heresies against which they pronounced did not al- 
ways immediately collapse. As to the refusal of many coun- 
tries to recognize the Pisan decrees, the recalcitrants were com- 
paratively a small portion of the Christian world, while the 
fathers of Pisa represented the universal Church. 

2. Against the oecumenicity of the Pisan Council : Although 
unknown, one of the two claimants, Gregory XH. or Benedict 
XTTT., was the legitimate Pope. Neither one convoked the 
Council of Pisa ; nay, each firmly opposed it, and each con- 
voked a Council of his own — Gregory at Friuli, and Benedict 
at Perpignan. But without Papal convocation, no Council, 
be it ever so well attended, can be oecumenical. Undoubtedly 
the cardinals of Leghorn were in good faith when they ex- 
cogitated the Council of Pisa as a remedy for the tremendous 
evil of their day. But all the good faith in the world could 
not give to them a power which Christ gave only to the Rom- 
an Pontiff. Nor was the attendance at this Council of a very 
oecumenical character. There was no attendance from Spain, 
which, as the cardinal of St. Mark remarked at Constance, 
was then " as large a portion of Christendom as Christian 
Greece." All the bishops of Scotland were absent, and a 
great many Italians and Germans. Bossuet should not have 
contemned this fact ; for when it suited him to do so, he denied 
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the cecumenicity of the Sixth General Council because of the 
absence of the Spanish bishops. It is true that in some ol 
the General Councils celebrated in the East there was almost 
a total absence of Western prelates ; but then the confirmation 
by the Roman Pontiff supplied this defect. At Pisa, however, 
this confirmation was wanting ; for it cannot be said that the 
approval by Alexander V. effected it. When Alexander was 
elected, the Pisan Council enjoyed an authority at best uncer- 
tain; his own authority, therefore, was uncertain. Finally, 
the Council of Constance was careful not to style the Pisan 
assembly a General Council ; it used the term " congregation," 
or "assemblage": "there was held a large assemblage, which 
they called a General Council of both obediences " (1). John 
XXIII., successor to Alexander V., endeavored to induce this 
Council to declare the Pisan oecumenical, lest his own title to 
the Papacy should be questioned. But he failed ; chiefly be- 
cause of the exertions of d'Ailly, who, although addicted to 
the super-exaltation of General Councils, admitted that the 
Pisan assembly had left as much difficulty as it had found, 
and that nothing certain accrued from its proceedings. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

The Council of Pisa had decreed that another Synod should 
assemble within three years, for the purpose of considering 
measures of reform, and for the consummation of unity. Ac- 
cordingly, John XXIH. convoked a Council to meet at Rome ; 
and in April, 1412, its sessions were begun in the Basilica of 
the Apostles. There were present a small number of bishops 
from Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, England, Scotland, and from 
such parts of Germany as recognized John XX III, as Pontiff ; 
deputies of the clergy and of the king of France ; and repre- 
sentatives of the University of Paris. The doctrines of Wy- 
cliffe and Huss were condemned ; but it was evident that Pope 
John desired no discussion of the points for the treatment of 
which the Council had met. In a contemporary Life of John 

(1) See the articles proposed by the Couciliar commissioners concerning Benedict XIII. 
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XXIII., published by Muratori, we are told that wlienevei 
a synodal would broach any such matter, Cardinal Zabarella 
would arise, and in a prolix discourse contrive to defeat the 
endeavor. Finally, the Pontiff:* prorogued the Council until 
December ; but indicated no place of reunion. The emperor 
Sigismund, however, was determined to put an end to the 
schism, in order that more energy might be employed against 
the innovators in the empire. Porje John was urged to re- 
sume the Council ; and he reluctantly appointed a commission 
to negotiate with Sigismund as to the place of meeting. To 
the great chagrin of the Pontiff, the legates agreed upon Con- 
stance, an imperial city, and for that very reason, thought 
Pope John, no favorable place for his future fortunes. Leon- 
ard of Arezzo, an eye-witness, tells us that John cursed his 
destiny (1) ; he even undertook a journey to Piacenza, where 
Sigismund was residing, hoping to persuade the emperor to 
a change of place. But after Sigismund had so remonstrated 
with the Pontiff that he must have foreseen the humiliations 
in store for him at the Council, it was finally agreed that the 
assembly should be held at Constance on November 1, 1414. 
The Papal letters of convocation were issued, and Sigismund 
wrote to Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII.; begging them to 
attend the Council, and satisfy their consciences. Neither of 
the claimants deemed it wise to accept the invitation ; Gregory 
empowered Cardinal John Dominick of Kagusa, and Conta- 
reno, patriarch of Constantinople, to represent him; while 
Benedict sent a few prelates, who soon departed. The authors 
of the day inform us that the Council brought more than a 
hundred thousand strangers to Constance ; between bishops, 
doctors, and other clergymen, there were eighteen thousand 
directly or indirectly connected with the Council. The bish- 
ops numbered over three hundred. 

John XXI1L presided over the first two sessions ; but, a3 
we shall see, his fears led him to flee from Constance. The 
presidency tb.on devolved on Cardinal d'Ailly for the third 
session ; on O'iordano Orsini, cardinal-bishop of Albano, in 
the fourth ; '.mi John de Brogny, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, dur- 
ing the firV; and all the other sessions held until the election 

(1) Commentary, in Muratori, vol. XIX. ' 
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of Pope Martin Y. ; and for the final sessions, on the newly- 
elected Pontiff. We shall now give a succinct account of the 
forty-five sessions of this Council. Session I. — Pope John 
tried to procure from the Council a declaration that it was a 
continuation of the Council of Pisa ; for as such he had for- 
mally announced it in his Bull of convocation, in his Bull of 
j>rorogation, and on the opening day. Had such a declara- 
tion been made by the Council, his position as legitimate Pon- 
tiff would have been strengthened. On December 7, the par- 
tisans of Pope John XXIII. having insisted on the above 
declaration, and on a proclamation of the canonicity of all 
that had been effected at Pisa, Cardinal d'Ailly objected, con- 
tending, in the first place, that the Council of Pisa needed no 
confirmation from that of Constance, and that such procedure 
would excite scruples as to the authority of the former ; sec- 
ondly, that no coercion should be used in regard to Gregory 
XII. or Benedict XIII., and that their causes should not be 
touched until their nuncios had arrived ; thirdly, that while it 
was ]}robable that the Council of Pisa had been oecumenical, 
it was not necessarily to be concluded that it had not erred in 
its decrees on the schism (1). Sigismund arrived on Decem- 
ber 24, and at his suggestion particular congregations, over 
which Pope John could exert no influence, held meetings un- 
der the sovereign's immediate protection, and the Pontiff in- 
trigued to thwart their efforts. Having gained over some of 
their members, he was informed, every day, of every proceed- 
ing ; but the spies were detected, and ordered out of the Coun- 
cil (2). Meanwhile, the synodals learned that nuncios of Greg- 
ory and Benedict were approaching Constance. The Pontiff 
insisted that the cardinals among them should receive none 
of the honors of the purple ; while the emperor, d'Ailly, and 
other sincere promoters of the union, declared that such hon- 
ors ought to be accorded. The latter party carried its point. 
The first to arrive were the nuncios of Benedict ; and they at 
once proposed an interview between the king of Aragon, Ben- 
edict's chief protector, and Sigismund. Answer tc this pro- 
posal was indefinitely postponed. Then came the nuncios of 
Gregory ; namely, the cardinal of Bagusa, the patriarch-elect 

(1) Van dkr Hardt ; voi. II., pt. 8. (2) Nikm ; Life of John XXIII., b. II., c. ii. 
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of Constantinople, the duke Louis of Bavaria, the bishops of 
Verdun, Worms, and Spire, and representatives of the arch- 
bishop of Treves. A general congregation was held, the em- 
peror assisting, and the nuncios were asked if their powers 
were full ; if they recognized the Council ; and if they would 
unite with it. The cardinal of Kagusa replied that their 
powers were plenary, and he exhibited a Bull whereby Greg- 
ory offered to abdicate, on condition that his rivals did the 
same, and that Balthassar Cossa (sic) did not preside over the 
Council. The duke of Bavaria further said that if Cossa 
would withdraw from the presidency, he himself would warrant 
that Gregory would either attend the Council or would send 
plenipotentiaries to assist in his name. The fathers replied 
that John XXLLT. would preside over their sessions, but that 
they would gladly welcome the arrival of Gregory. The 
opinion was gaining adherents every day that the Pisan pro- 
ceedings ought not to be ratified ; that they should be studi- 
ously ignored. Such a view necessarily implied the resigna- 
tion of John XXIII. ; and as the liberalities of Pope John had 
gained over a large number of the bishojDS, d'Ailly hit upon an 
expedient whereby to neutralize the Pontiff's influence. He 
proposed to accord, in the matter at issue — not one, he said, 
of faith, Sacraments, or discipline, in which bishops alone 
could have a definitive voice — votes to the numerous doctors, 
as well as to the sovereigns, and even to their ambassadors. 
Cardinal Filastro followed^ in another memorial, advocating 
the same views, and the result was that the Council adopted 
them. This action was a severe blow to Pope John ; but he 
still possessed a powerful resource in the vote per capita. 
The Italian synodals were nearly all devoted to him, and they 
were very numerous ; his own household would wield fifty 
votes, on the part of so many chamberlains ; and his gifts had 
secured the sympathies of many poor bishops of other nation- 
alities. Owing to the late resolution of the Council, the num- 
ber of voters, if the votes were to be taken per capita, was 
over eighteen thousand ; hence to prevent confusion, and es- 
pecially to deprive Pope John of a strong weapon, it was de- 
cided that the members should vote by nations. There were 
then present the four nationalities of Italy, France, England, 
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and Germany ; that of Spain was afterward added. This res- 
olution of the Council almost discouraged Pope John ; but he 
now received a still more severe blow. An anonymous parn~ 
phlet suddenly appeared, charging him with the most revolt- 
ing crimes(l). He admitted his guilt of some, denied others, and 
would have thrown himself on the mercy of the Council, had 
not the members refused to notice the anonymous accusations. 
New courage, however, was infused into the hearts of the op- 
position ; and on February 15, 1415, the French, English, and 
German nations sent a deputation to the Pontiff to beg him 
to resign. John affected to be willing, but none of the for- 
mulas which he offered were acceptable. Finally, the German 
nation openly proclaimed that, in the circumstances, the 
Council could invoke the secular arm against the Pope. On 
February 28, ihe four nations drew up a formula couched in 
these terms : " I v John XXIII., Pope, for the repose of the 
entire Christian people,, do declare, promise, agree, and swear 
to God, to His Chui-cK and to this Holy Council, that I will 
.freely and voluntarily give peace to the Church by my simple 
renunciation of the Pontificate, and that I will effect this re- 
uunciation whenever the present Council deems proper, and 
whenever Peter de Luna, styled Benedict XIII., and Angel o 
^Jorrario, styled Gregory XII , give up their claims to the 
Supreme Pontificate." The pairiarch of Antioch conveyed 
this document to Pope John, and in the presence of the Sa- 
cred College, the Council, and the emperor, the Pontiff declared 
that he would sign it on the morrow, when the second session 
of the Council was to be held. 

Sess. II.— March 2, 1415, was the Jay that was to witness 
the formal promise of John XXIIL to lay down the tiara 
when the Council would demand that session. He celebrated 
Mass, and then ascending his throne, lie read aloud the for- 
mula we have given, and then kneeling it the foot of the altar, 
he laid his hand over his heart, and said : " Thus do I promise." 
The assembly fairly shouted its congratulations ; the emper- 
or arose, thanked the Pontiff, and laying aside his crown, pros- 
trated himself and kissed the Apostolic feet. In the name of 
all the nations, the patriarch of Antioch did the same, and 

(1) Niem ; Inc. cit., b. II., c. iii. 
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the Te Beam was chanted. Amid the joy caused by this 
event, the Council sent a message to the nuncios of Peter de 
Luna, accepting the offer of an interview between that claim- 
ant and Sigismund, and fixing the month of June as the time. 
On March 5, the nations demanded that the Pontiff should 
issue a Bull, confirmatory of his late promise; and after some 
hesitation he yielded. As, however, in the instrument given 
he had spoken only of a personal cession, the nations now in- 
sisted that the emperor and other delegates should be made 
procurators of Pope John* in this matter, and that, if deemed 
advisable by the fathers, the said procuratory powers should 
be exercised at the imminent imperial colloquy with Peter de 
Luna. Pope John rejected this idea, and he was upheld by 
the whole Italian nation. Even many influential synodals ol 
the other nations began to think that they were infringing on 
the necessary liberty of the head of the Church ; and when 
there arose, on March 11, a debate on the propriety of choos- 
ing a new Pontiff, the archbishop of Mayence firmly an- 
nounced that if J olm XXIII. were not elected, he would obey 
no other. The opponents of Pope John now had recourse to 
the defamatory pamphlet above mentioned ; and the Eng- 
lish and German nations held particular congregations for its 
examination, the French taking no part (1). Under the in- 
fluence of the emotions produced by this investigation, the two 
nations demanded of the Pope, on March 15, that he would 
promise not to dissolve the Council before the accomplish- 
ment of union ; that he would not transfer the Council ; that 
he would not depart from Constance ; that he would appoint 
Sigismund as his procurator hi the matter of the abdication ; 
and that he would issue Bulls confirmatory of these pledges. 
This schedule was approved by the Italian and French nations, 
although the former protested against urging the last article. 
On March 16, the patriarch of Antioch presented these de- 
mands to Pope John, and Cardinal Zabarella replied in the 
Pontiff's name, that there was no intention of prematurely 
dissolving the Council, or of transferring it against its own 
will ; that the Pope would accord no procuration, since he in- 
tended to take the more sure and honorable way of goino- to 

<i> Lexfant : History of the Council of Constance, vol. I., p. 118. 
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Nice (1), and there abdicating in his own person. Meanwhile, 
Pope John had resolved to flee from Constance, trusting that 
so much confusion would ensue, that the Council would dis- 
solve. But it was difficult to leave the city without the per- 
mission of Sigisimmd, as guards were at the gates, and al- 
ready the cardinal of Sant' Angelo had been turned back. 
The Pope essayed flattery, sending to the emperor, on Lcetare 
Sunday, that prize so much coveted by princes— the gold- 
en rose. When this failed, he tried the power of money, 
knowing that Sigismund was in nee'd. Succeeding no better, 
he loudly complained to the magistrates that their city was 
his prison. All was in vain ; and his intentions transpiring, 
the English nation proposed to seize the pontifical person ; 
and only the opposition of the French prevented the adoption 
of this course (2). Pope John now consulted with Frederick, 
duke of Austria, the intermediary being the archbishop of 
Mayence. Before the Council, in return for an annual pen- 
sion of six thousand florins, and the title of Captain-general 
of the Roman Church, Frederick had already promised to 
aid the Pontiff in such an emergency (3). A solemn tourna- 
ment was being held on March 21, and while the duke of 
Austria and the count of Cilley were breaking lances, Pope 
John, disguised as a groom, and mounted on a miserable jade, 
went out of the city. In a few hours he was safe in Schaff- 
haus, where he was joined by the duke. Many of the bish- 
ops, thinking the cause of union lost, prepared to return 
home ; but Sigismund mounted his horse and scoured the 
city to detain them, giving his royal word that the Council 
should continue until its end was attained. Frederick of 
Austria was placed under the ban of both Council and em- 
pire. The courage of many of the synodals now became au- 
dacity, if no harsher name should be assigned to their say- 
ings. Gerson went so far as to declare, in a discourse pro- 
nounced in full session, that the Pontiff could not change the 
decrees of a General Council ; that a Council could regulate 
the use of the Apostolic power ; and that in a General Council 
none of the faithful should be excluded (4). 

(1) Nice had been chosen as the place for the interview between SlRismund and Peter 
de Luna. 

(2) Gkkard dk Roo ; Austrian Affairs, b. IV. (3) Ibid. 
U) In Van dek Hakdt, vol. II., pt. 11. 
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Sess. III. — This session was held on March 26, and was bo- 
gun in the absence of all the members of the Sacred College, 
excepting d'Ailly, who presided, and Zabarella ; some had 
gone to Schaffhaus, and the others insisted on the presence 
of their colleagues. The following decrees were published : 
I. That the Holy Council was properly and legally convoked 
and opened. II. That by the departure of the Pope, the 
Council had not been dissolved, but still retained all its au- 
thority, in spite of any ordinances to the contrary, either 
already issued or to be issued, m. That the Holy Synod 
could not be dissolved until the schism was healed, and 
the Church reformed in faith and morals, in head and mem- 
bers. IV. That the same Holy Synod could not be trans- 
ferred to another place without its own consent. V. That 
those wno ougnt to be present at the Council should not de- 
part, unless for good reason — said reason to be examined by 
a commission deputed by the Council. A synodal who was 
allowed to depart should leave a procurator in his place. 
Scarcely had these decrees been issued, when three cardinals, 
who had been sent to the fugitive Pontiff, returned to Con- 
stance, reporting that Pope John still promised to be faith- 
ful to his pledges, and that he requested that nothing should 
be undertaken against the duke of Austria for some time. 
This message was regarded as a ruse to gain time, and to 
suspend the synodal deliberations; therefore instructions 
were issued to a particular congregation to prepare apposite 
decrees for the next session. 

Sess. IY.— On March 30, Cardinal Zabarella read the fol- 
lowing proposed decrees : I. The Synod held its power im- 
mediately from Jesus Christ, and every person — no matter 
how great his dignity, even the Pope— was obliged to obey 
it in all that concerned faith, the healing of the schism, and 
the reformation of the Church in head and members. II. 
The penalties by law established would be visited upon 
all — no matter what their dignity, even upon the Pope — who 
would disobey its decrees or those of any other General 
Council. ILL Pope John XXIII. and all members of the 
Council had always been free. IY. The authority of the 
Holy Council being recessary for the unity of the Church. 
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to faith and morals, the flight of the Pope should be regarded 
as scandalous, destructive to his promises, ruinous to the 
Council, and as redolent of schism and heresy (1). The car- 
dinals discussed these articles outside the Council ; and it 
was only when the nations withdrew the last one, that all 
but four entered the hall and accepted the three others. The 
Council now learned that on the previous day, March 29, 
Pope John had suddenly moved to Lauffemberg, and that he 
had declared that his promises at Constance were valueless, 
since they had been given under coercion. 

Sess. V. — In this session, celebrated on April 6, the three 
decrees read in the preceding session were confirmed ; and 
commissaries were appointed to examine the doctrines of 
John Huss. On April 10, Pope John removed from Lauf- 
femberg to Fribourg, hoping to pass into the territories of 
Duke John of Burgundy, a bitter foe of the Council. There- 
fore the synodals drew up an act of procuration, to be sent 
to the Pontiff, and by which he was to declare that he volun- 
tarily resigned the tiara, and to promise never to insin- 
uate any doubt as to the validity of the present abdication. 

Sess. VI. — On April 17, the Council approved the act of 
procuration drawn up in the previous session, and it was sent 
to the Pontiff. The nuncios found him at Brisach ; but he 
made only promises until April 30, when he heard that Fred- 
erick of Austria, his mainstay and last hope, was about to go 
io Constance. He then signed the act of procuration ; but 
with a proviso that it would be valid only in case that his 
full liberty and maintenance were secured for the rest of his 
life, and that Frederick found full grace with the emperor. 
The Council regarded this clause as another subterfuge, and 
resolved to cite him canonically in the next session. 

Sess. VII.— On May 2, the Council decreed that : Seeing 
that Pope John XXIII., contrary to his promises to labor for 
the extinction of schism and for the reformation of the 
Church, had fled in a scandalous and clandestine manner, and 
in one injurious to the cause of union ; seeing that he con- 
stantly moved further away from the Council ; seeing that he 

'1) The last article was added on motion of Gerson. In Kivinp: this decree we follow the 
printed editions of the synodal acts, hut we shall see that it is very probable that Zabarella 
*id not read the words " faith " and " head and members." 
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was charged with many grievous crimes ; he, with all his ad- 
herents, was cited to appear within nine days to answer foi 
his flight, and to the accusations against his person. 

Sess. VIII. — On May 4, the doctrines and memory of Wy- 
cliffe were condemned, his writings ordered to be burnt, 
and his remains to be removed from consecrated ground. 
Frederick of Austria was admitted to peace, and he promised 
to advise Pope John to submit. The cardinals Brancaccio, 
Colonna, and of Tricaric, who had hitherto clung to the fort- 
unes of Pope John, joined the Council. On May 9, the Pon- 
tiff received the Conciliar citation; but he simply ordered 
the cardinals Zabarella, Filastro, and d'Ailly to plead his 
cause, and said that he would await the term of the sum- 
mons. 

Sess. IX. — On May 13, after the reading of the passage of 
Scripture : " There shall be signs in the sun and the moon," 
the promotor demanded that as the term of the Pontiff's ci- 
tation had expired, he should now be pronounced contumacious , 
and be suspended from his functions. Cardinal Zabarella, in 
his own name, and in those of his colleagues, Filastro and 
d'Ailly, announced that the conduct of Pope John was in- 
defensible. A commission of thirteen, at the head of which 
were the cardinals Orsini and Filastro, was then named to 
formulate the process of the accused. 

Sess. X. — On May 14, the fathers published their sentence 
whereby Pope John XXIH. was suspended "from all admin- 
istration, spiritual and temporal, of the Papacy," because it 
was evident from good sources that " to the notorious scandal 
of himself and of the Church, he had badly administered, 
ruled, and governed the popedom and the polity of the 
Church ; that he had furnished the peoples with bad example 
by his condemnable life and bad morals ; that he had been 
guilty of notorious simony in conferring cathedral churches, 
monasteries, and other ecclesiastical benefices for a stated 
price ; that he had wasted the goods and rights of the Koman 
and other churches ; " and that, when charitably admonished, 
he had persisted in his iniquity. On May 18, the bishops of 
Asti, Toulon, and, Augsburg informed the Pontiff of this de- 
cree. The bishop of Toulon demanded the leaden seal, the 
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ring of the fisherman, and the book of supplications. Pope 
John handed over these objects in silence. 

Sess. XL — For three weeks before this session, which oc- 
curred on May 25, an investigation had been going.on into the 
charges against Pope John made in the anonymous pamphlet 
already mentioned ; so bitter against him had the synodals 
become, that they now eagerly dragged into light a book 
which they had already rejected with just indignation. Many 
witnesses, mostly officials of the Roman court, had been heard, 
and the testimony had been arranged in seventy articles. 
The Acts give only fifty, but they tell us that the honor of the 
Holy See required the suppression of twenty. These articles 
were now read ; and on the same day the Council sent a deputa- 
tion with them to the Pontiff. On approaching the Pope, 
the messengers attempted to kiss his feet ; but the guards not 
allowing that homage, the cardinals among them kissed his 
mouth and hands, and addressed him as "your Holiness." 
Having heard the charges, Pope John replied that he would 
not defend himself, but would submit to the decisions of the 
Council. He would receive the sentence, he said, with un- 
covered head ; but he recommended his honor, as far as the 
good of the Church permitted, to the consideration of the 
fathers. 

Sess. XH. — On May 29, after a formal citation of the 
Pontiff, the promotor announced that the moment of justice 
had arrived. Then the bishop of Arras read the following sen- 
tence : "In the name of the Holy Trinity, the Holy Council of 
Constance, having invoked the name of Jesus Christ, and 
having examined in the presence of the Living God, the char- 
ges presented against Pope John XXIII., and having heard 
the proofs of said charges ; decrees and declares that the 
flight of said Pontiff, in disguise and indecent clothing, was 
culpable and scandalous to the Church of God and to the 
Holy Council, and was undertaken in order. to interfere with 
the work of union, and to prolong the schism ; that the said 
Pope John XXITE. is guilty of simony, and is a notorious 
squanderer of the goods of the Church ; and that the scandal 
of his life and morals has dishonored the Church and the 
Christian people. Therefore, the Holy Council declares John 
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XXHL deposed and deprived of the Sovereign Pontificate, 
frees all the faithful from their obligation of fidelity to him, 
and prohibits any recognition of him as Pope." This un- 
precedented sentence was heard amid the silence of death ; 
the cardinal Zabarella alone arose to speak, but he was not 
allowed to proceed. All the fathers uttered "jDlacet," and 
then the Pontifical seal was broken. When the sentence was 
made known to its victim, he told the deputies that he had 
already removed the Pontifical cross from his apartments, 
and that if he had possessed other garments, he would 
have put off all those bearing any Papal insignia. Not only 
did he not wish to be Pope any longer, but he wished that he 
had never been elected, for he had not passed one happy day 
since his elevation. Laying his hand over his heart, he said : 
" I swear to never utter, publicly or privately, any complaint 
against this sentence, and now I freely renounce any right 1 
may possess to the Pontificate" As we must here take leave 
of John XXILT., we shall briefly trace the later career of Bal- 
thassar Cossa. He was transferred to the fortress of Gotle- 
ben, whence he was' sent to Heidelberg, to be guarded by the 
palatine of the Ehine ; after some time he was taken to Mann- 
heim. After four years of confinement, he conquered the 
count-palatine with thirty thousand golden scudi, and re- 
gained his freedom. Then he showed the world a good ex- 
ample : for he went at once to Florence, where his successor, 
Martin V., was residing; and prostrate at the feet of his former 
subject, he besought the blessing of the true vicar of Jesus 
Christ. Pope Martin V. was moved to tears ; he made the hu- 
miliated Cossa bishop of Tusculum and dean of the Sacred 
College ; and ordered that his seat, placed next to the Papal 
throne, should be more elevated than those of his colleagues. 
Sess. XIII.— On June 15, the Council issued a decree con- 
cerning the administration of the Holy Eucharist under one 
species. This was directed against the Calixtine Hussites, 
and it declared that the custom of giving only the species of 
bread to the laity was introduced solely for convenience, and 
that it is of faith that " the entire Body and Blood of Christ 
is truly contained both under the species of bread and under 
the species of wine. Hence, as this custom, reasonably in- 
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troduced by the Holy Church and by the fathers, has been 
so long observed, it must be regarded as a law which ought 
not to be despised, or be changed without the permission of 
the Church." 

Sess. XIV. This session, held on July 4, is famous on ac- 
count of the voluntary abdication of him who, of the three claim- 
ants, had possessed — to put the matter very mildly— at least the 
best titles to the Pontificate. On June 15, Charles Malatesta 
of Kimini, the generous host of Gregory XII., arrived at Con- 
stance with the joyful information that Pope Gregory was 
ready to resign the tiara, and that he, the lord of Kimini, had 
received full powers to actuate the abdication A conference 
was held at once ; and as Gregory did not recognize the legit- 
imacy of the Council, Malatesta offered to do so for him, if he 
were allowed to reconvoke the assembly in the name of Greg' 
ory XII., and if, at the moment of Gregory's resignation, all 
persons of the late obedience of John XXIII. were excluded 
from the presidency. All was readily granted, and everything 
was arranged for the happiest session of the Council. For 
the nonce, the cardinals of the obedience of the deposed Pon- 
tiff were regarded as non-existent. The emperor, assisted by 
the cardinal of Kagusa and by Malatesta, took the presiden- 
tial seat. The prothonotary of the duke of Bavaria read the 
Bull of Gregory appointing a procurator, and another author- 
izing the Council of Constance. Then the cardinal of Eagusa 
convoked, authorized, and confirmed the Council. The pro- 
ceedings of the two obediences were reciprocally annulled, and 
the cardinal of Eagusa having received the kiss of peace, the 
cardinal de Brogny resumed the presidential chair, and Mala- 
testa read Gregory's renunciation of the Papal tiara. A sol- 
emn Te Deum was then sung. When Gregory heard of the 
action of Malatesta, he summoned his council, informed them 
that he was now Cardinal Angelo Corrario, and to make things 
more sure, again renounced the Pontificate, at once laying aside 
all the Papal insignia. He was made cardinal-bishop of Porto 
and perpetual legate in the March of Ancona ; and two years 
afterward he died at Eecanati. 

Sess. XV. On July 0, the matter of John Huss was again 
resumed, and the heresiarch was delivered to the secular arm, 
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as we have already described. In this session the doctrine of 
John Petit concerning tyrannicide was also condemned. After 
the assassination of Louis, duke of Orleans, brother of Kins 
Charles VI. of France (1407), this Petit, a Norman priest and 
a doctor of Paris, had written a Justification of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in which he contended that it was licit for any one to 
kill such a tyrant as, according to him, Louis had been ; and 
that if the duke of Burgundy — the instigator of the murder — 
had not caused the death of the prince, he would have been 
guilty of sin. The Council declared this doctrine " erroneous 
in faith and morals, heretical, scandalous, seditious, and cal- 
culated to lead to lies, perjury, and treason " (1). 

Sess. XVI ., XVII. , XVIII. The deposition of John XXIII. 
and the abdication of Gregory XII. had greatly simplified the 
task of the fathers of Constance. But Benedict XIII. was still 
recognized by Spain, Scotland, Sardinia, Corsica, and Majori- 
ca and Minorica ; and his own indomitable will gave but little 
hope that he would abandon his pretensions. 

Cherishing, however, an infinitesimal spark of hope, the Coun- 
cil resolved to further the interview between Benedict and Sigis- 
mund which the Aragonese ambassadors had proposed. Ac- 
cordingly, in the sixteenth session, held on July 11, fourteen 
legates were appointed to accompany the emperor to Perpig- 
nan, where both Benedict and Sigismund wished the meeting to 
be, instead of at Nice, as originally suggested. In the seven- 
teenth session, celebrated v on July 15, prayers were offered for 
the success of Sigismund's endeavor ; and with a numeroiis es- 

(1) The following passage in Cantu surprises us : " Master John Petit, professor of theol- 
ogy in the university, showed in twelve arguments— according to the number of the Apos- 
tles—that the duke did what was right for God, for the king, and for the realm ; and that 
it is licit, even meritorious, to kill a tyrant in any manner whatever. Although Gerson, 
chancellor of the university, and the archbishop of Paris, refuted this proposition, they 
could not obtain the condemnation of John Petit by the Council of Constance— so powerful 
was the protection of the duke of Burguudy." Univ. Hist., b. XIII., ch. vli. Here is an im- 
plication that the Council did not condemn the doctrine of tyrannicide. If the great his- 
torian alludes to the non-condemnation of the person of Petit, he must know that the fool- 
ish man was dead at the time, and that it was by no means the custom to exhume from 
consecrated ground every heretic's bones. The allusion to the influence of the duke of Bur- 
gundy is, for Cantu, far-fetched. This prince contended that John Petit, his protegee, was 
not the author of the obnoxious teaching; that it was drawn from works forged by the 
prince's enemies ; and he begged the Council " not to dishonor the royal blood of Most 
Christian France which ran in his veins " by an inference that he would countenance her- 
esy. The Council condemned the mischievous doctrine, and that was all that It was 
called upon to do. 
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cort of princes, and attended by four thousand horse, the im- 
perial negotiator departed. On Sept. 19, Sigisinund arrived 
at Perpignan, and immediately waited upon Benedict. The 
interview lasted two hours, and Benedict was very courteous, 
very warm in his protestations of a desire for unity, and he 
shed tears when speaking of the desolation of the Church ; but 
nothing definite was arranged. In another interview Benedict 
had recourse to all kinds of subterfuges (1) ; and in a third he 
tried to exhaust the patience of Sigismund and the legates by 
a speech of seven hours' duration, at the end of which, in spite 
of his age, he appeared perfectly cool and fresh (2). After 
five weeks of similar proceedings, the legates proposed that 
Benedict should imitate Gregory by convoking the Council of 
Constance in his own name, and that then, having given to 
that assembly what authority he could, he should tender his 
abdication through a procurator. The obstinate old man 
promised to reply on Oct. 30, and when the day came, he pro- 
nounced one of his tedious discourses, finishing with this 
declaration : " I have fought the good fight, I have kept the 
faith, and a crown of justice awaits me. Now I alone am Pon- 
tiff. In present circumstances it is by the Council at Con- 
stance, not by me, that the schism is prolonged ; let that as- 
sembly recognize me as Pope, and the schism is ended. Let 
no one expect me to ever desert the bark of Peter, at the helm 
of which God has placed me ! " (3) From this day Sigismund 
saw Benedict no more, but the legates jDerseverecl until hope 
was exhausted. Meanwhile, Ferdinand of Aragon had re- 
solved to withdraw from the obedience of Benedict, and the 
ambassadors of Castile and Navarre were entrusted with the 
same mission by their sovereigns. The act of withdrawal was 
drawn up on Jan. 6, 1416, and was published by St. Vincent 
Ferrer. 

Sess. XIX., XX.' While the negotiations above narrated 
were being held, the Council proceeded with its sessions. In 
the nineteenth, held on Sept. 23, Jerome of Prague abjured 
the errors of "Wycliffe and Huss. The Council declared that 
a safe-conduct from a secular prince secured no person from 

(1) Religious ok St. Denis; vol. v., b. XXXVI., cb. xsxvl. 

(2) Mariana ; Spanish History, b. XX., ch. vil. 

(3) Surita ; b. XII. -Vat. MS. In Mckatoki, vol. III., pt. 2. 
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punishment, if convicted of heresy and persisting obstinate- 
ly in the crime. In the twentieth session, held on Nov. 21, 
Frederick of Austria was admonished for having usurped 
rights of the church of Trent. 

Sess. XXL— On May 30, 1416, Jerome of Prague, having 
withdrawn his retractation, was adjudged a relapsed and 
obstinate heretic, and was delivered to the secular arm. 

Sess. XXlli. — On Nov. 5, 1416, a commission was appoint- 
ed to examine the charges made against Peter de Luna. All 
were found to turn on his obstinate pretensions to the tiara ; 
nothing was alleged against his character ; the very abuses 
in his administration were due to his want of power. 

Sess. XXIV. — On Nov. 28, Benedict was cited, by means of 
"two deputies sent to him, to appear before the Council. 

Sess. XXIX. — On March 8, 1417, the deputies sent to Ben- 
edict made their report, saying: "Peter de Luna gave us 
audience (at Paniscohi) on Jan. 21. We found him sur- 
rounded by three cardinals, and about three hundred pre- 
lates, clergymen, and laics. We honored him only with a 
bow. Having procured silence, we read the synodal decree 
in a loud voice. At first, the Pontiff appeared to listen peace- 
ably enough, but when he heard himself styled a heretic and 
a schismatic, impatience seized him, and he cried out : ' That 
is false ; they lie.' His trouble was so great, that although 
he had announced four points in his reply, he touched only 
three. However, he grew more calm, and discoursed at 
length on the various ways of giving peace to the Church, de- 
claring that he deemed the method of discussion and justice 
to be the best, and that he would not adopt that of abdica- 
tion until he had exhausted the other. Then he said : ' Be- 
cause I do not yield to the demands made at Constance, it 
does not follow that I am a heretic ; the true Church is not 
where those prelates are, but here at Paniscola, where I am 
Behold the ark of Noah ! ' he cried, striking his throne." 
After hearing this report, the Council declared, for the first 
time, the contumacy of Peter de Luna. This declaration was 
repeated in the next two sessions, and in the thirty-sixth he 
■was summoned to hear his sentence. In the thirty-seventh 
session, held on July 26, 1417, Cardinal Filastro pronounced, 
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in the name of the Council, the deposition and excommunica- 
tion of Peter de Luna. 

Taught by the evils following the precipitate election of 
Pisa, the fathers at Constance showed no haste in electing 
a Pontiff. They feared that Peter de Luna might recover 
the sympathies of the peoples who had so long obeyed him ; 
but so many testimonies of the fidelity of Europe to the 
Council were received, that the prelates resolved to put an end 
to the widowhood of the Church. Thirty deputies, taken 
from each nation, were joined with the Sacred College to 
take part in the Conclave. These were the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; the archbishops of Milan, Tours, Bourges, Riga, 
and Gniesen; the bishops of Meaux, Aix, Cuenga, Feltri, 
Badajoz, Penna, Traw, London, Bath, Litchfield, Norwich, and 
Geneva ; the abbots of Cluny and St. Mary's of York ; the 
general of the Dominicans, the dean of York, the archdeacon 
of Boulogne, the prior of Rhodes, and six doctors from the 
different nations. These deputies, with the twenty- three 
cardinals then at Constance, entered into Conclave on Nov. 8. 
At first each nation manifested some inclination to prefer a 
Pontiff taken from itself, but the world had seen enough of 
cismontane Popes ; the evils of the residence at Avignon were 
recent; and it was evidently proper that the Pope-King 
should be of the nationality of his immediate diocesans, and 
of his temporal subjects. The first to relinquish their preten- 
sions were the Germans ; then the English f ollowed the good 
example ; and after some hesitation the French and Span- 
iards resolved to elect an Italian. On Nov. 11, every vote 
was cast for Otho Colonna, cardinal-deacon of the Title of St. 
George of the Golden Veil ; and the Great Western Schism 
tyas ended. The Council continued its sessions until the end 
of April, 1418, but its mission was accomplished when it had 
restored peace to the Church. 

We now approach the once vexing question concerning the 
proper interpretation and the value of the famous decrees of 
the fourth and fifth sessions of this Council. It is well to 
know whether or not a General Council really decreed the 
supremacy of such bodies over the Roman Pontiff. One 
would vainly seek, before the fifteenth century, for any differ- 
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ence among Catholic polemics as to the infallibility of the 
Pontiff and his supreme authority over the whole body of the 
episcopate ; before the fifteenth century, theologians, when 
treating of- the Papal authority, knew no distinction between 
the bishops collectively considered, and the same distinctively 
regarded. Even though the contest between Pope Boniface 
VIII. and King Philip the Pair had greatly exasperated the 
French clergy — so extravagantly loyal to their imperious sov- 
ereign — we read in the document presented, in the name of the 
whole French nation, toPojDe Clement V.: " There is no ques- 
tion of the heresy of the late Pope as Pope, but of his heresy as 
a private person; for no Poj)e, as Pope, could ever be a here- 
tic. Hence when we inquire as to the heresy of the late Pon- 
tiff, a General Council need not be assembled. For it is you, 
Holy Father, who are the vicar of Jesus Christ, and who rep- 
resent the entire body of the Church, and who jDossess the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven ; nor can a General Council 
be congregated without you, nor can it know anything unless 
through you." Even Gerson admits the modern origin of his 
theory : " Before the celebration of this Holy Synod of Con- 
stance, this tradition (of the Papal supremacy over a Council) 
had so penetrated the minds of many, that the teacher of the 
contrary doctrine would have been either condemned or noted 
as a heretic " (1). After Gerson the most strenuous defender 
of the same theory was Peter d'Ailly, but — more moderate 
than his disciple — he regarded it as only a probable opinion, 
and one to be followed only in extreme cases. It is needless 
to remark that not only the Gallican school, but all the fac- 
tious — Richer, the Jansenists, all court-theologians, Febron- 
ius, Eybel, etc. — patronized the seditious doctrine, and lauded 
to the skies the wisdom of the fathers of Constance as ap- 
parently illustrated in the decrees of their fourth and fifth 
sessions. 

We have said that "the opinion of Gerson dates only from 
his own time. Bossuet endeavored to prove the contrary, 
and was most diligent in his search among the monuments 
of the past. He was rewarded by the discovery that examin- 
ations of Pontifical definitions had been made by certain Coun- 

(1) Ecclesiastical Power, consid. 12. 
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cils ; but how little that fact militates for his theory we have 
already shown when treating of the Fourth and Sixth General 
Councils. The case of Pope Honorius, as we have seen, is 
of no help to the cause of Conciliar si^remacy ; the very fact of 
the famous anathema having been directed against him when 
dead shows that the Sixth Council attempted no real juris- 
diction in his regard, since it is certain that a Pope loses his 
primacy with his life. It is well to note, with Peter Baller- 
ini (1), the words of Pope Adrian II., which were read in the 
Eighth Council : " We read that the Roman Pontiff has 
judged the pontiffs of all churches, but we do not read that 
any have judged him. For even though an anathema was 
pronounced against Honorius after his death (when he was 
no longer Pope), this was because he had been charged with 
heresy, the only thing which justifies inferiors in resisting 
their superiors or in rejecting corrupted doctrine. And even 
in this case, not one of the patriarchs or bishops could pro- 
nounce any sentence whatever, until the authoritative consent 
of the Pontiff of the first See had been obtained " (2). From 
the early ages to the time of Gerson, the ecclesiastical rec- 
ords constantly furnish testimonies against his theory. We 
lay no stress on the famous saying ascribed to the synod of 
Sinuessa (" The first See is judged by no one "), because it 
appears more than probable that the Acts of this synod are 
apocryphal (3). But as far back as the Pontificate of St. Syl- 
vester I., we read in the last Canon of a Roman Council that 
" no one can judge the first See." We have seen how the 
letters sent to the Council of Chalcedon all begin with the 
address, " To Leo, the Most Holy and Most Blessed Univer- 
sal Patriarch of great Rome, and to the Holy General Coun- 
cil met in the city of Chalcedon; " how that Council recog- 

(1) Roman Pontiff, pt. 2, ch. v., § 1. (2) Session 10. 

(3) The genuineness of these Acts is defended by Bellarmine. Labbe, Ciaconio, and Scbe- 
lestrat. Barouio. in his first edition, hesitates ; in his second, he favors them. TbeBollan- 
ilists, In the Appendix to vol. III., defend them ; but in treating of the saints ot May they re- 
tract, and admit the validity of the adverse arguments of Papebroch. The Acts are reject- 
ed by Alexandre, Francis Pagi, Mansl, Gravesou, and Basnage. Ruinart, Fleury, and Pal- 
ma omltthe subject. The critical Zacearia appears to regard them as apocryphal ; for in his 
Collection of Dissertation* on Ecclesiastical History, he receives the adverse dissertation 
of De Marco. The chief importance of the question of the authenticity of these Acts is due 
to their bearing on Hie controverted question of Pope Marcellinus and the idols. The best 
dissertation on the subject is that by Galimberti (now Cardinal), entitled an Apoluuy for 
rope Marcellinus, Rome, 1870. 
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nized Pope St. Leo I. as its head ; and how it anathematized 
Dioscorus and his " Robber-Synod " because they had dared 
to condemn the Pontiff. And yet Dioscorus was patriarch 
of Alexandria, the first see after Rome, and he was at the 
head of a Council claiming to be oecumenical. The fifth 
Roman Council, under Symmachus, adopted as its own de- 
cree the book of the deacon Ennodius, in which we read : 
" God wished the causes of other men to be settled by men ; 
but He reserved, without question, the bishop of this See to 
His own judgment." The reader will also remember the 
large synod called by Charlemagne in reference to the charges 
brought against Pope St. Leo III. (1). Even in the Council 
of Constance there was edited a Bull of Pope Martin V., in 
which it was decreed that all suspected heretics should be 
asked whether they held that the Roman Pontiff possessed 
supreme power in the Church. From innumerable testi- 
monies by Popes, we select one from an epistle of Gelasius 
I. (y. 492) : " Every church in the world knows that the Holy 
Roman Church has the right to judge all, and that no one can 
pass judgment on her decision " (2). 

Coming now to an examination of the famous decrees of 
Constance, we may observe, in the first place, that the words 
which give so much comfort to our adversaries are not of cer- 
tain authenticity. The learned Netherlander, Schelestrat (3), 
contends that in the decree of the fourth session, the words 
" the reformation of the Church in head and members " were 
added by the prelates of Basel ; he also casts doubt on the 
authenticity of the word " faith " in the same sentence, insist- 
ing that it is not found in the editions of the synodal Acts 

(1) Platina ; Life of Leo III. Paulus ^Emilius ; History of the Franks. 

(2) To the Bishops of Dardania. In another part of this letter the Pontiff says that " ap» 
peals can be made to the Apostolic See from every part of the world, but no one is allowed 
to appeal from it." Already Athanasius of Alexandria and Paul of Constantinople, synodi- 
cally deposed, bad appealed to Pope Julius and been restored (Sozom., Hist., b. III., c. vii.) ; 
Flavian of Constantinople bad appealed from the second Council of Ephesus to Pope St. Leo 
I. (St. Leo I. : Epist. to Theodosius) ; and St. Chrysostom to Pope St. Innocent I. 

(3) Emanuel Schelestrat, born at Antwerp in 1648, died at Rome In 1692 while filling the 
position of sub-librarian of the Vatican Library. Besides other valuable works, he pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1683 the Acts of the Council of Constance, in Explanation of the 
Decrees of the Fourth and Fifth Sessions ; and at Rome in 1683 a Treatise on the Mean- 
ing and Authority of the Decrees on Ecclesiastical Power, Edited hi/the Council of Con- 
stance. It was against this latter work that Anthony Arnauld wrote bis Light on the Au- 
thority of General Councils. 
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published at Hagenow in 1500, at Milan in 1511, and at Paris 
in 1524, and charging the Franciscan, Peter Crabbe, with its 
first production, in his edition of the Councils issued at 
Cologne in 1551. If the opinions of Schelestrat are correct, 
the decree of the fourth session should read : " Every person, 
no matter how great his dignity, even the Pope, is obliged 
to obey the Council in all that concerns the extinction of 
the schism," and as we shall show that the clause, " even the 
Pope," must be applied only to a dubious Pontiff, it is evi- 
dent, in the supposition of Schelestrat, that the Council of 
Constance did not assert the subjection of the Roman Pontiff 
to a General Council. Alexandre, Maimbourg, the Continu- 
ator of Fleury, Du Pin, and other Gallican authors affect to 
contemn the arguments of Schelestrat ; but the famous Prot- 
estant theologian, Dr. Burnet, reflects Zaccaria (1), " tells us (2) 
that Schelestrat showed him some Vatican MSS., two of 
which were evidently of the time' of the Council, and in which 
these words were not found." Burnet adds that these MSS. 
must have been as old as the Council, for he says that he 
knew the style and caligraphy of that century too well to be 
deceived. Besides these two codices, Schelestrat adduces 
three which were drawn up by notaries, and were used by 
the prelates at Basel; and in these three the questioned 
words are absent. He also speaks of two others, of which 
one was of about the time of the Council, and the other was 
written in old Italian characters ; in both the disputed words 
are wanting. The Protestant historians of the Council, Van 
tier Hardt and Lenfant, corroborate Schelestrat. The former 
cites two codices of Vienna, one of Wolfenbuttel (mentioned 
also in the Greek Library of Fabricius, vol. XL), one of Bruns- 
wick (which he believes to have been written in the Council), 
one of Gotha, and one of the Pauline Library of Leipsic. 
Lenfaiit adduces a Parisian codex of St. Victor. Hardouin 
declares that he met no writer who found the doubtful words 
in approved codices. 

Alexandre endeavors to elude the force of Schelestrat's ar- 
gument hy recurring \o many codices which contain the dis- 

(1) A nti-Fehhr-yn^y, p*. 2, h IV., ch. iii., uo. 8. 

(2) Journey in ^wiUe*~~Mh(l and Italy. 
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puted words ; certainly a more logical proceeding than that 
of the author of the Defence of the Gallican Clergy, and that 
of Cardinal La Luzerne, who would have us regard the codices 
of Schelestrat as of no value in the premises, because of their 
comparatively late introduction into the field of discussion. It 
frequently happens that long after works have been edited, 
more authoritative MSS. of the same works are drawn from 
their hiding-places, and the learned world is forced to accept 
readings different from those to which it has been accustomed. 
As to the superior value of the codices adduced by Scheles- 
trat, it is recognized by such critics as Lenfant, Van der 
Hardt, Hardouin, Burnet, Roncaglia, and Zaccaria. Cardinal 
Orsi confirms the argument of the Netherlander by proving 
that Zabarella, whose province it was to read, in the fifth 
session of Constance, the decree of the fourth, did not read 
the famous words, because of the opposition already evinced 
■by the Sacred College to their insertion in the decree. La 
Luzerne accounts for the existence of the Schelestratian cod- 
ices by the presumed fact that " a few years after the Coun- 
cil of Constance, the court of Rome exerted every nerve to 
withdraw itself from the authority of that Council's decrees," 
and he concludes his attempted refutation of Orsi's defence of 
the Schelestratian theory with these words : " These manu- 
scripts, said to have been found by Schelestrat in the Vatican 
Library, and cited so frequently and so emphatically by the 
ultramontanes, are miserable writings without authenticity 
or authority, fabricated by party interest, and they should 
be returned to an oblivion from which they should never 
have been drawn " (1). La Luzerne smiles at Orsi's intro- 
duction of the Zabarella reading in the fifth session, and in- 
sists that " this anecdote proves that the decree was really 
issued in the fourth session. The nations reproached him 
for his faithless omission, and thus attested that they had 
worded the decree just as we possess it" (2). The astute 
bishop of Langres certainly presents the strongest of argu- 
ments against the Schelestratian theory, when he reminds 
us that " the authenticity of the decree of the fourth session 
alone is contested ; the decree of the fifth session is univer- 

(1) On the Declaration, etc., c. xx., art. 1, no. 7. (2) Ibid., no. 6. 
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sally acknowledged as authentic. The question (raised by 
Schelestrat) is therefore useless, and the difficulty presented 
is without object. Even though we grant that the decree of 
the fourth session was falsified, it is still certain that in its 
fifth session the Council declared that every General Coun 
cil is superior to the Pope " (1). From this argument there 
is but one escape ; and that is by proving that our adversaries 
misinterpret the meaning of the decree of the fifth session. 

Laying aside, therefore, the theory of vitiation, we shall 
nevertheless prove that the Council of Constance does not 
furnish an instance of a General Council asserting the su- 
premacy of such assemblies over the Eoman Pontiff. In 
the first place, the Council of Constance labored under many 
defects, so far as the famous decrees are concerned; and 
principally under that of want of Apostolic confirmation. 
Secondly, the decrees of the fourth and fifth sessions were 
issued, not as dogmas of faith, but as Synodal Constitutions. 
Thirdly, they were meant to apply, not to a certainly legiti- 
mate Pontiff, but to a dubious one. Fourthly, unity was fin- 
ally restored to the Church without any recourse to the 
theory of the supremacy of a General Council. 

I. The asserters of the absolute (ecumenicity of the Coun% 
cil of Constance ought to show that John XXIEL, the convoke* 
of the assembly, was possessed of a better right to the 
tiara than that of Gregory XII. or Benedict XIII.; also that 
during the fourth and fifth sessions, when the Council was 
composed only of prelates belonging to the obedience of John 
XXm., the assembly was truly universal. They should also 
show the futility of the objections made by John XXIII. — 
the Pontiff recognized by the Council — complaining of the 
division of the Council into four unequal nations, and the con- 
sequent counting of votes, not per capita, as the Canons re- 
quired, but by said nations — a system which gave the same 
weight to the three votes of England as to the hundred of Italy 
or of France. But, above all, ere it can be concluded that a Gen- 
eral Council asserted the subjection of a Pontiff to itself, it 
should be proved that such a decree received the Apostolic 
approbation — not an ambiguous one, but one so clear and 

(1) Ilntl, no. 4. 
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certain that said decree, otherwise of such uncertain authori- 
ty, must necessarily be regarded as emanating from the Cath- 
olic Church. John XXIII. gave no such approbation, for he 
fled from the Council before its third session ; and so long as 
he was free, he showed himself averse to all the synodal pro- 
ceedings. At one time he appeared to respect the actions of 
the Council, but then he was a captive. Nor was the neces- 
sary confirmation granted by the certainly legitimate Pontiff, 
Martin V. This Pope expressly approved the proceedings 
against Wycliffe, Huss, and Jerome of Prague ; and in one 
of his Constitutions given before the end of the Council, he 
declared that he supplied, in these matters, all the defects of 
the assembly. But there is not a trace of his approbation of 
the decrees in question. On the contrary, he declared to the 
Polish orators at the Council that, in no case whatever, could 
an appeal be made from the Holy See to a General Council ; 
and he issued a special Bull to that effect, thus "entirely 
destroying the very foundations " of the Conciliar decrees, 
as Gerson complained (1). In the forty-fifth session, Martin 
V. certainly declared that he " wished the inviolable obser- 
vation of each and every thing synodally (conciliariter) deter- 
mined, concluded, and decreed by the present Council in 
matters of faith (in materia Jidei), and that he approved and 
ratified the said things synodally done, approving nothing 
otherwise or in another way (et nun aliter, nee alio modo)." 
But this approbation can apply only to the decrees concern- 
ing Wycliffe, Huss, and Jerome of Prague ; for, as we shall 
now show, the decrees of the fourth and fifth sessions, read 
them as we may, were not issued with the forms usual in 
dogmatic definitions, but after the manner of Synodal Con- 
stitutions (2). 

II. In the fifth session, according to the Jets of the Coun- 
cil, "by order of the entire Holy Synod, the reverend 
Father Andrew, (bishop) elect of Poznania, arose and pub- 
lished certain chapters which had already been deliberated 

(1) Dialog. Apolog. 

(8) No argument for Conciliar supremacy ean be deduced from the fact that Martin V., in 
his Bull to the emperor Sigismund, designated as " canonical " the deposition of John XXIII. 
This claimant had subjected himself to the judgment of the Council, and since he afterward 
coincided with that judgment, as he had promised to do, he may be said to have freely ab- 
dicated, rather than to have been deposed by the Council. 
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and on eluded by way of Synodal Constitutions." In some 
codievs the word "Constitutions " is repeated after the de- 
crees, and the use of this term shows that the Council did 
not intend to propose a dogma of faith. As Peter Ballerini 
and Melchior Canus remark, just as all the decrees of the 
Supreme Pontiffs, even when on dogmatic matters, do not 
constitute dogmas of faith, so neither do all the statutes of 
Councils. " When a matter is declared to be believed or 
condemned ex fide, an anathema or similar form of censure 
is pronounced against those who contradict. If no such 
note is found, then, even though the matter ma}* pertain to 
faith, the decree is not a certain dogmatic definition. Among 
Catholics there are many questions which refer to faith ; 
such, for example, as pertain to the form, matter, or minis- 
ter of certain Sacraments ; and which, so long as the Church 
gives no definition, form no dogma of faith. In these mat- 
ters, so long as they are debated among Catholics, Pontiffs 
and Councils do not easily render dogmatic judgment ; and 
until the subject is clearly decided, if something is decreed 
which circumstances appear to demand for the good of the 
Church, it is not always and at once to be numbered among 
dogmas and definitions " (1). When the Council of Con- 
stance, influenced by the necessity of finding and actuating 
a remedy for the direful schism, issued its decree enjoining 
compliance upon the rival Pontiffs, it used no such termin- 
ology as it adopted in condemning the errors of Wycliffe, 
etc. Even Gerson, whose audacity would have led him to 
condemn his opponents in this matter as heretics, admitted 
that the doctrine of Conciliar superiority was openly opposed 
by many who were not therefore regarded as heretics by 
the Council (2). And an event occurred in the Council, 
shortly after the publication of the famous decrees, which 
plainly shows that the fathers did not regard said decrees 
as other than remedial Constitutions. When the condemna- 
tion of Wycliffe's errors had been prepared, there was a de- 
bate concerning the name in which the decree should be 
pronounced ; whether it should be that of the Pontiff or that 

") Ib^.. <•.. viii., no. 4. 

T ifedeehistical Power, consid. 12—Scrninnfor the Feast of St. Anthony. 
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of the Council. Cardinal d'Ailly strenuously urged, before 
the congregation of theologians called to consider the mat- 
ter, the claims of the Council ; hut out of the forty doctors 
only twelve favored his view. How would the twenty-eight 
defenders of the Papal prerogative have dared to vote for its 
assertion, if the famous decrees had been proposed as de- 
crees of faith ? Is it not evident that, even after the publi- 
cation of these constitutions, the synodals regarded their 
subject-matter as open to dispute ? But Gerson himself, 
the very head and front of the cismontane host, admitted 
that the Constitutions were not of faith. In a lengthy trea- 
tise, issued during the Council, he does not accuse his adver- 
saries of heresy, but concludes his advocacy of Synodal 
supremacy in these words : " However, these things are pre- 
sented not as by one definitively determining, but as by one 
persuading doctrinally ; for I submit the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Holy Council." 

III. In the General Council of Florence (y. 1438), Cardi- 
nal Turrecremata contended that the decrees of Constance 
were intended to be applied only in the case of a dubious 
Pontiff. In those decrees, said he, in his Apology for Pope 
Eugenius, " the Council does not speak of any schism what- 
ever, but only of that schism which existed when the de- 
crees were published." He then demonstrated that the 
Pope ought to enforce such decrees of reformation, not be- 
cause the Council so ordained, but because of the natural fit- 
ness of things (1), for, said he, unless in case of heresy, an 
undoubted Pontiff cannot be subjected to a Council. When 

(1) This idea is well expressed by Peter Ballerini (Inc. cit., nos. 10 and 11) as follows : " In 
the case of schism, in which the Supreme Pontiff, above all others, ought to use every 
means to extinguish it and to restore the unity of which his primacy makes him the guar- 
dian, should he not abdicate, because of that very law of charity which commands that pri- 
vate should yield to the public good ? If he has bound himself by oath to do so, he is obliged, 
by natural and divine law, to yield. He is then obliged by a law superior to any Synod, by 
that natural and divine law to which even the Supreme Pontiffs are subject. For the 
same reason he would be obliged in the case of reformation in bead and members. Who 
can doubt that the Supreme Pontiff is bound, by natural and divine law, to reform what- 
ever needs reformation, either in himself or in the other members of the Church ? If i 
General Council were to propose and demand this, be ought to do it. not because of the 
Council's right, but because of the natural and divine law urged in the Council's decree. 
Here the coercive force is not iu the Council, but in the natural and divine law. And if the 
decree is issued in a truly General Council, where there is the assent, or confirmation of the 
Pontiff, then by such assent he freely subjects himself to the same decree, and is voluntarily 
bound by it, all coercion excluded." 
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Turrecremata thus spoke, be was heard by many whose mem- 
ory would have enabled them to contradict him, had his 
interpretation of the decrees been wrong. Pope Eugenius 
IV., in his Constitution beginning Moses, given at Florence in 
1439, interpreted the decrees of Constance in the same man- 
ner. When the prelates of Basel declared that Conciliar 
supremacy was a doctrine of faith defined at Constance, the 
Pontiff, with the approbation of the Council of Florence, 
condemned the proposition as " contrary to Scripture, to the 
Fathers, and to the same Council of Constance." No Cath- 
olic, remarks Boncaglia (1), will hold that the subjection of 
a dubious Pope cannot be numbered among the truths of 
faith ; therefore the doctrine of Basel, condemned by Eugen- 
ius IV., in the Council of Florence, was the one that sub- 
jected a certainly legitimate Pontiff to a Council — a teach- 
ing, defined Eugenius, which was foreign to the minds of 
the fathers of Constance. Again, the very decrees of Con- 
stance show that they were meant to affect only a dubious 
Pope. It is expressly stated that " in order to procure un- 
ion and the reformation of the Church more easily, the 
Council ordains, etc." Just before these words we read this 
passage : " This Holy Synod, . . . legitimately assembled for 
the extinction of the present schism, and for the union and ref- 
ormation of the Church of God in head and members," and, 
remarks Zaccaria (2), the word " this" or " aforesaid " is evi- 
dently understood before " union," as Maimbourg himself 
admitted when he translated the text thas : " In order to the 
more easily procure this union, etc." But this union and this 
reformation were nothing else than the extinction of the 
schism. Finally, from a protest of the Italian, French, and 
Spanish " nations," which is found in the Acts of the Coun- 
cil before the fortieth session, we learn that these nations 
had a serious discission with the German nation as to 
which work should be first undertaken, the election of 
a certainly legitimate Pontiff, or the task of reformation. 
The Germans wished to give precedence to the latter work, 
but the others carried their point. But the Germans in- 

(1) Animadversions on Alexandre's Dissert, iv., cent. XV., § 2. 
<2) i/oc. ci'., no. 9. 
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sisted that the Council should guarantee to begin the task 
of reform before the coronation of the new Pope. Vari- 
ous decrees were composed, but " it was finally declared 
that a Pope-elect could not be bound " (1). But if the Coun- 
cil, in its fourth and fifth sessions, had already attempted to 
bind a certainly legitimate Pontiff, why did not the German 
nation continue to press its demand, and tvuote the decrees as 
a justification of the proceeding ? It should also be observed 
that on this same day, September 11, 1117, the Italian, 
French, and Spanish nations, in their protest commencing 
" Hear these things," insisted that nothing further should 
be done until a Pontiff was chosen, for otherwise " it would 
follow that the Church of God was without a head or law ; 
that the Church would remain in danger, for in the absence 
of a head whose province it would be to convoke a Council, 
an undoubted Council could scarcely be assembled." From 
this fact also, therefore, we must conclude that the fathers 
of Constance had not declared that, even when the Pontiff 
was certainly legitimate, the Council possessed authority 
immediately from God. 

IY. Divine Providence so disposed that the Great Schism 
was healed without any recourse to the theory which we com- 
bat. Gregory XII., whom we contend to have been the legiti- 
mate Pontiff, voluntarily abdicated the tiara. John XXIII., 
whom the partisans of the Pisan assembly regarded as 
Pope, was indeed deposed, but with his own consent ; and 
if it be said that this consent was extorted by fear, and 
that this fear was unjustly caused (which is false), then at 
least it is certain that Balthassar Cossa afterward venerated 
Martin Y. as Pontiff. The obstinate Peter de Luna refused 
to yield, and was deposed; but he had become a schismatic, 
and hence was declared deposed rather than really de- 
posed. By the very fact of his separation from the Church, 
this prelate lost the Primacy, if he had ever possessed it. 
Therefore he was amenable to the Council (2). 

(1) " Tandem fuit dictum qiiod Papa electus ligari non poterat." 

(2) Peter Ballerinl thus speaks of the situation of Peter de Luna : " Since it is certain 
that a schismatic is not in the Catholic Church, it is equally certain that he cannot have any 
primatial jurisdiction, for all jurisdiction is in the Church (See Antoninus, pt. II., tit. 3, c. 
xi., § 7. conclus. 3). A schismatic is not only he who separates from the Roman Pontiff, the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOAN OF ARC. 

In the year 1411, in the little village of Domremy, on the 
confines }f Champagne, Burgundy, and Lorraine, was born a 
peasant girl to whom, although until her womanhood "unable 
to handle a sword or to mount a horse," modern Frenchmen 
probably owe the fact that the sovereign of England does not 
now wear the crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and France. No purely secular heroine has attained 
to such celebrity as Jeanne, or, as she is styled in our lan- 
guage, Joan of Arc. At the commencement of this century, 
more than four hundred works, not counting, of course, the 
fly-sheets of prose and poetry circulated among the crowd 
during the solemn annual processions at Orleans, had treated 
of her career (1). Some of these works have aimed at the 
'coronation of the Maid with the halo of canonized sanctity ; 
others have been content with advocating her claim to the 
lasting gratitude of her countrymen, and to the admiration 
and sympathy of all humanity ; a few have derided her mem- 
ory. 

King Charles VI of France (1380-1422) was subject to at- 
tacks of insanity. His queen, Isabella of Bavaria, a shame- 
less princess, an unfaithful wife, and a heartless mother, 
caused Henry V. of England to be named regent of the king- 
dom, with future succession, to the prejudice of the dauphin, 
her own son. The princes of the blood-royal and the great 
nobles of France, instead of supporting the tottering throne, 
warred upon each other. John of Burgundy caused the as- 
head of the Church, bnt also he who is divided from the body and unity of the Church, and 
does not communicate with it. ... The body of the Chnrch which, because of the schism, 
had been divided into three parts or obediences, was made one when the three obediences 
united in the Council of Constance. This did not occur at the commencement of the Coun- 
cil ; but when, after the union of the obediences of Gregory XII. and John XXIII., the 
others, and principally the most obstinate, the Spaniards, returned to unity— all except a 
very few who continued to adhere to Benedict XIII. in Paniscola, a remote corner of Spain, 
and who certainly could not be called the Catholic Church. When, therefore, after the 
union of all the obediences and of the whole body, Benedict was disjoined from the body 
and unity of the Catholic Chnrch, he became a real schismatic, even a heretic, pretending that 
the Church of Christ was to be found only in his partisans at Paniscola." Loc. cit., no. IT. 

(1) Chaussard ; Joan of Arc, an Historical and Complete Collection, Orleans, 180G. 
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sassination of the duke d'Orleans, brother of the king ; Tan- 
negui du Chatel then slew the duke of Burgundy ; and the 
whole kingdom became a prey to fire and sword. On the 
death of Henry V. in 1422, the duke of Bedford assumed the 
regency of France in the name of the infant Henry VI., while 
the legitimate king, Charles VI., died in the hands of the 
Burgundians. The armies of the young Charles VII. were 
everywhere defeated by his rebellious subjects and the Eng- 
lish invaders ; only the provinces south of the Loire remained 
in his power, and his insolent enemies styled him the " little 
king of Bourges." He had already thought of seeking refuge 
in Spain or in Scotland ; and according to all human foresight, 
the throne of Charlemagne and of St. Louis was a thing of 
the past, when the Maid came to its succor. Joan always 
insisted that her mission was from heaven, and as no other 
human being participated in her visions,, we must recur to her 
own testimony for an account of them (1). 

Thus she testified before her judges : " Whatever good I 
have worked for France, I have performed by the grace and 
command of the King of Heaven, as He eu joined upon me by 
means of His angels and saints ; and all that I know came to 
my knowledge only by the revelation and command of God. 
. . . By His order I went to King Charles VII., son of King 
Charles VI.; I would have been torn to pieces, sooner than 
have gone to him without the divine command. All my deeds 
are in the hands of God ; in Him, and in Him alone, all my 
trust has been placed. With all my strength I have execut- 
ed whatever the voices of His siiints enjoined upon me, if I 
rightly understood them. . . . Were I to wish to narrate all 
that God revealed to me, eight entire days would not suffice ; 
but I will tell you how the saints first appeared to me. One 
day about noon, in the summer of seven years ago, when I 
was about thirteen years old, I was in my father's garden ; 
and then I heard for the first time, at my right hand, and 
toward the church, a voice ; while there appeared to my eyes 
a figure surrounded by unearthly splendor, having the aspect 

(1) Quicherat ; The Process of the Condemnation and of the Rehabilitation of Joan 
of Arc, Called the Maid ; Published for the First Time from the MSS. of the National. 
Library. Followed by All the Historical Documents Obtainable, and Accompanied by 
Notes and Explanations ; 5 vols., 8vo ; Paris, 1849. 
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of a good and virtuous man, but with wings, and entirely im- 
mersed in light. He was followed by heavenly angels ; for 
very often the angels come among Christians, who are not at 
all aware of such a presence. I myself have often seen angels 
in the company of Christians. The one who appeared to me 
was St. Michael ; his voice seemed very venerable to me, but 
as I was then a little girl, I felt great fear because of the ap- 
parition, and I doubted whether it was really of an angel. . . . 
I saw him and the other angels with these my eyes as I now 
see you, my judges ; and I believe all that he said and did, 
as I believe in the passion and death of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. I am led to such faith by the aid he gave 
me, and by his good counsels and lessons. . . . That angel told 
me that, above all, I must be a good girl, and go often to 
church ; that then God would help me. He told me of God's 
great pity for France, and that I should fly to the aid of her 
king. He also told me that SS. Catharine and Margaret 
would visit me, and that I should do whatever they bade me 
do. . . . Afterward SS. Catharine and Margaret appeared to 
me, and ordered me to go to Robert de Vaudricourt, an 
officer of the king, at Vaucouleurs. They said that he would 
repel me several times, but that finally he would do my will, 
and would furnish me an escort to the king in the interior of 
France ; then I would raise the siege of Orleans. I replied 
that I was only a poor girl, unable to mount a horse and to 
lead in war. Then they said that I should carry my stand- 
ard bravely ; that God would help me, and Taj king would 
receive his whole kingdom, in spite of his enemies. ' Be con- 
soled,' they added, ' and when thou shalt be before thy king, 
thou shalt give him a good sign, which will cause him to con- 
fide in thee, and to bid thee welcome.' These saints have 
guided me during seven successive years, and have succored 
me in all my fatigues and miseries ; even now they visit me 
every day. I have never asked them for any other thing than 
protection in my undertakings in war, and for God's help for 
the French ; for myself I have asked only the salvation of my 
soul. When I first heard their voices, I voluntarily promised 
God that I would remain a virgin, pure in body and soul, if, 
of course, such were His will ; and then they promised to lead 
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me into paradise. . . . These saints did iv.-t order me to keep 
their appearance secret ; but I feared to reveal it, thinking 
that the Burgimdians, and above all, my father, would prevent 
my going to the king. I was allowed to speak of the appari- 
tions to my father, but I would not have done so for the 
world. As for other things, I have always been obedient 
therein to my father and my mother ; if I v, T as not in this 
matter, and if I departed without their knowledge, I believe 
that I was not in fault ; for I went in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, and when such a command was issued, I would 
have obeyed, though I had a hundred fathers and a hundred 
mothers, and though I were the daughter of a king. - . . From 
the time that I knew that I was to journey into the interior 
of France, I abstained, as much as I could, from the plays 
and recreations under the tree of the Fates. In fact, I think 
that I never danced under that tree after I reached the age 
of reason (1). . . . The saints generally appear to me sur- 
rounded by splendor ; I see their faces, garments, hair, and 
arms, but whether they have other members I know not. I 
always see them under the same appearance, and I have 
never noticed any contradiction in their remarks. I have 
learned to distinguish them, one from another ; I recognize 
them by their tone of voice and by their salutation of me, for 
they always call me by name when they begin to speak. SS. 
Margaret and Catharine have rich and precious crowns op 
their heads, as is but right. I understand all that they sa}' 
to me ; for they speak French well, and have soft, tender, and 

(1) Here Joan alludes to an old beech tree which grew near a medicinal spring In the 
neighborhood of Domremy, and which was said to have sheltered the Fates in Druidical 
times. Under this venerable tree many of the village feasts were he^d ; and especially in 
Spring, on the Sunday when the Church sings Lrvtarc Jerusalem at the Introit, the lord of 
Domremy there met the festive villagers, and distributed refreshments to them. According 
to the testimony of many who knew her, Joan preferred to sing rather than to dance on such 
occasions ; and if she sometimes helped to decorate the tree, most of her flowers went to a 
little image of the Blessed Virgin near-by. The enemies of the Maid afterward charged her 
with having practised magic under the tree of the Fates, and with having thus acquired the 
ability to defeat the English. She thus repelled the accusation : " My brother has said that 
in my native place some thought that I received my mission under the tree of the Fates. 
But I protest that this is false. I do not know that any saint ever appeared to me under 
that tree. When I stood before the king, some persons asked me if there was such a tree in 
my native place, because various prophecies had announced that from such a one a virgin 
would come and perform wonderful things. But I had no faith in this, and I never have harf 
any book on magic in my hands." At the time the Maid thus spoke, and for centuries after* 
ward, very learned men believed in magic. 
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loving voices. . . . Now and then SS. Catharine and Margaret 
order me to go to confession. . . . They come to me without 
my calling them, and if they did not come often, I would 
pray God to send them to me. They have always come when 
I needed them. Great is my joy when St. Michael, the an- 
gels, and the two saints come to me, for then I know that I 
am not in mortal sin ; were I in such a state they would 
abandon me at once. ... I have embraced SS. Catharine and 
Margaret in my arms. Even now I hear their voices every day, 
and indeed I need to hear them ; were I not so encouraged, I 
would be dead. ... I believe in them as I do in the existence of 
God." This account of her mission to save France was never 
varied or denied by Joan, even when in the midst of devour- 
ing flames. 

With great difficulty the Maid prevailed on one of her un- 
cles to visit the governor of Yaucouleurs, and to unfold to 
him her design. The sturdy soldier advised the uncle to 
cure his niece with a good thrashing; but Joan persisted, 
and after a few months of struggle she induced Vaudricourt 
to further her journey. Donning male attire, by the advice, 
as she declared, of her heavenly visitants, for her protection 
among a lascivious soldiery, and girding on the sword which 
Vaudricourt had given her, the Maid started on her perilous 
journey on Feb. 13, 1429. She had to travel for a hundred 
and fifty hours through districts occupied by the enemy, and 
infested by assassins ; but she comforted her dissuading 
friends with the assurance : " If the enemy holds the road, 
my Lord will clear it. For this task I was born." She was 
accompanied by one of her brothers, by two gentlemen and 
their pages, and by a royal messenger and a royal equerry. 

At this time Talbot was besieging Orleans, and deputies 
from the suffering city had informed King Charles that its 
surrender was daily expected. When Joan arrived at Fier- 
bois, then the residence of the French court, she sent a letter 
to Charles, telling him that she brought help by the command 
of God. After examinations by the royal counsellors, she 
was led to the audience-chamber, where the king had mingled 
with the courtiers, and was disguised in ordinary garments. 
Joan proceeded at once to Charles, and falling to her knees, 
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embraced those of her sovereign, crying : " God grant you a 
happy life, my liege ! " Charles replied : " I am not the 
king ; he is beyond." Joan answered : " In the name of God, 
yon are the king." Charles then led her apart, and conversed 
with her for some time. Then she gave to the young sov- 
ereign the sign which was to inspire him with confidence in 
her mission, and which her enemies vainly tried to force her 
to reveal. Joan afterward said that when she had answered 
many of the king's questions, she declared to him " in the 
name of the Lord, that he was the son of Charles YL, and the 
true heir to the French throne." In these words lies the 
whole secret. In the National Library of Paris is an auto- 
graph containing narratives of famous deeds of kings and em- 
perors. The author was one Sala, and he lived shortly after 
the Maid. Charles VIII. having entrusted to him the edu- 
cation of his son, he heard the secret from an old knight, who 
himself had heard it from Charles VII., of whom he had 
been a favorite. Sala ingenuously says : " When Charles VII. 
had so fallen that he possessed only Bonrges and a few other 
strong places, our Lord God sent to him a rude maiden ; . . . 
and as some may be disgusted with the king's attention to 
her words, know that she gave him a message from God upon 
a matter which he had mentioned only to God in his prayers. 
When, therefore, the Maid told him what she could have 
learned only from divine inspiration, he abandoned himself 
to her guidance." Owing to the wickedness of his mother, 
Isabella of Bavaria, Charles VII. had feared that perhaps he 
was illegitimate ; and once he had prayed to God that if he 
was indeed the lawful heir to the French crown, it might be 
preserved to him. To this secret prayer corresponded the 
words of Joan, that he was the son of Charles VI. It was 
natural that Joan should conceal this secret, for if the Eng- 
lish had learned that Charles himself doubted his own legit- 
imacy, they would have used that doubt to destroy what lit- 
tle influence he still possessed over the French. In the 
Chronicle of the JIaid, which is the document par excellence 
upon Joan, and which was first published by Denis Gode- 
froy in his History of Charles VII., we are told that " one day 
the Maid said to the king in private : ' Gentle dauphin (Joan 
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always thus addressed Charles until after his coronation), 
why do you not believe ? I tell you that God pities you, your 
kingdom, and your people. St. Louis and Charlemagne are 
on their knees before Him, praying for you ; and I can tell 
you, if it pleases you to hear it, something which will make 
you believe me.' Nevertheless, she was willing that a few 
of the gentlemen of the king should be present, and at her 
request the king caused an oath of secrecy to be taken by 
the duke d'Alencon, the lord of Treves, the lord Christopher 
d'Harcourt, and his confessor, master Gerard Machet ; and 
in their presence she told the king of something important, 
though secret, which he had done." One of the most inter- 
esting documents concerning the Maid is a Diari] of the 
Siege of Orleans, printed in that city in 1576, but written by 
one Soubsdan in 1467 in illustration of a far older MS. In 
this work we are told that Joan " declared to the king, in 
presence of his confessor and a few of his privy counsellors, 
a vow which he had made, and which God alone had heard." 
This revelation of the Maid is given in more detail by an Or- 
leanese chronicler cited by Gorres, but whose work we do 
not find among the " determinative pieces " edited by Quich- 
erat in his edition of the Process. According to this writer, 
Joan asked the monarch whether he would credit her mis- 
sion if she revealed to him a secret known only to God and 
himself. Charles replying in the affirmative, she said : " My 
lord, do you remember that on the last feast of All Saints, 
while you were alone in your bed-chamber in the castle of 
Loches, you made a triple praj-er to God ? " Charles replied 
that he had indeed done so ; and then the Maid asked him 
whether he had mentioned those prayers to any one, even to 
his confessor. Receiving a negative response, Joan said : 
" My lord, the first prayer you then made was that God 
would take from you all desire for the crown, if you were not 
its rightful heir. The second prayer was that if the misfor- 
tunes of France were due to your sins, God would free your 
people, and punish you alone, either with death or any chas- 
tisement He might select. The third prayer was that if the 
people's own sins had brought their miseries on them, God 
would avert His anger from them." 
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The deputies from Orleans now returned to the city, full 
of hope that the siege would soon be raised. But the royal 
advisers opined that the Maid should be entrusted with no 
military expedition before she had been examined by the 
most learned and authoritative prelates and by doctors well 
versed in Scripture and law. She was conducted to Poitiers, 
where a tribunal of examiners was convoked under the presi- 
dency of the archbishop of Rheims, as chancellor of the 
kingdom. One after the other, the learned doctors tried to 
show that Joan labored under hallucinations ; Holy Writ and 
famous works were quoted, while the Maid patiently listened. 
At length she replied : "In the books of the Lord God there 
are more things than in yours." She predicted the defeat of 
the English, and the delivery of Orleans ; the coronation of 
King Charles at Rheims ; the restoration of Paris to his 
obedience ; and the recovery of his liberty by the duke d'Or- 
leans, then a prisoner in England. Christopher d'Harcourt, 
bishop of Castres, was the first to proclaim his belief in the 
heavenly mission of the Maid ; finally, the assembly pro- 
nounced that the king could safely accept the offered service. 
The celebrated iEneas Sylvius, who ascended the Papal 
throne as Pius II. , thirty years after the murder of Joan, 
speaks as follows of this examination : "Interrogated con- 
cerning matters of faith, she answered in accordance with 
Christian doctrine ; her morals having been investigated, she 
was found to be most pure and honest. Nothing was found 
to be feigned, and nothing' ascribable to malign art, When 
asked why she had donned a man's clothing, which was for- 
bidden to a woman, she replied that she was a virgin, and 
that both dresses befitted virgins; furthermore, since she 
was to wield a man's weapons, God had ordered her to wear 
a man's garments." 

It having been decided that the fortunes of the Lilies should 
be entrusted to the Maid, she now put on the insignia of a 
king's officer ; her armor was a gift from Charles, but she 
claimed that her banner and sword came from God. She de- 
clared that her saints (thus she always styled her celestial 
visitants) had told her to use a sword which would be found 
buried near the altar of the church of St. Catharine in Fier- 
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bois. She had a letter written to the priests of that church; 
begging them to search for the weapon ; excavations were made, 
and a sword inscribed with five crosses was found. Cleared of 
its rust, it was placed in a scabbard of red velvet embroidered 
with lilies; but the citizens of Tours gave her another sheath, 
made of cloth of gold. However, Joan would use neither ; she 
always carried one of common leather. Her banner was white, 
and covered with lilies, and on it our Lord was represented as 
judging the world ; at the Lord's feet -were two angels, one of 
whom held a lily which He was blessing. The motto on the 
standard was " Jesus, Maria." The retinue of the Maid con- 
sisted of the knight John d'Aulon, whom the noble Dunois 
styled the first of his chevaliers, two pages, two heralds, two 
footmen, and a master of the household. Her confessor and 
chaplain w r as an Augustinian friar. Before setting out for 
Orleans, Joan predicted that she would be wounded before 
that city, but that nevertheless she would complete her task. 
This prophecy is narrated by the lord de Kotslaer, writing 
from Lyons to the court of Brabant on April 22 ; Joan did not 
enter Orleans before the 29th, and she was wounded on May 7. 
The Maid raised her standard on April 21; and followed by 
the archbishop of Ptheims, by the grandmaster of the royal 
household, and by a small army, she marched on Blois. Here 
she dictated the following letter to the English commanders : 
" King of England ; and thou, duke of Bedford, who stylest 
thyself governor of the French kingdom ; thou, AVilliam de la 
Poule, earl of Suffolk ; thou, John, lord Talbot ; Thomas, lord 
Scales ; who -all style yourselves governors for the duke of 
Bedford : Give His due to the King of heaven, and restore 
to the Maid who is sent by the Kiug of heaven the keys of all 
the faithful cities of France which you have taken and ruined. 
She has come hither to vindicate the rights and privileges of 
the royal blood of France. She is disposed to peace if justice 
influences you to depart from France, and to indemnify her 
for your residence in her territories. And }-ou, nobles and 
plebeians, archers and soldiers, who are now before Orleans, 
return to your own country in the name of God ; and do not 
allow yourselves to be surprised by the Maid, who will soon 
seek ye for your hurt. King of England ! if you do not obey 
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me, I, captain in th <s war, will disperse 3*our troops, whether 
they like it or iyA, "n whatever part of France I may find them. 
If they dare to i'es.<st, they shall all perish. God, the King of 
heaven, orders me to chase you from France, eveiy one of 3-ou ; 
only he who obeys will be admitted to my grace. And do not 
believe that God, the King of heaven, the Son of the Immacu- 
late Mary, wishes you to possess this kingdom ; it is reserved 
for the legitimate heir, King Charles. God has so declared to 
King Charles by the tongue of the Maid ; and I tell you that 
the king will enter Paris with a good following. If you place 
no faith in the message of God and of the Maid, the edges of 
our swords will strike you, wherever we find you ; and there 
will be such a noise of hunt as has not been heard in all France 
for a thousand years. Aud bear in mind that the King of 
heaven can send more troops to the Maid than you can oppose 
to her ; and wheu the tempest of horrid sword-blows bursts 
forth, it will be plain on which side heaven knows justice to 
reside. Duke of Bedford ! the Maid entreats thee not to be 
obstinate, to thy own harm. If thou deniest her right, thou 
shalt meet her iu a place where the French will perform the 
most glorious feat of arms that was ever accomplished for 
the good of Christendom. If thou desirest peace, let the Maid 
have thy reply in Orleans ; otherwise thou shalt soon realize 
thy immense loss. Written on this Tuesday of the Holy "Week, 
1429." 

On April 27, Joan departed from Blois to the relief of Or- 
leans. At the head of the little army of less than five thousand 
men, marched a number of priests chanting the Veni Creator, 
and other hymns. During the march of two days the Maid 
constantly exhorted the soldiers to persevere in the state of 
grace ; most of them went to confession ; as many temptations 
as possible were removed from the line of march. "We refer 
the reader to secular history for the details of Joan's military 
career. Suffice it here to say that after many difficulties, even 
at the hands of the French generals, the Maid led the royal 
troops of France from victoiy to victory, and on July 17, 
Charles YH. was crowned at Rheiins. When the archbishop 
had performed the function, the simple peasant girl, whose 
hand had led her king from the depths of misfortune to the 
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height of power, bent her knee before her sovereign, and with 
tears of joy said to him : " Now, my king, is fulfilled the will 
of God, which demanded that I should deliver Orleans, and 
conduct you to the city of Eheims to receive the sacred unc- 
tion which would show that you are the lawful sovereign of 
France." Joan considered her mission now terminated, and 
humbly begged the royal permission to return to her native 
village. But the king's advisers deemed it prudent to take ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm excited by the prestige of the Maid, 
and to compel her continued service with the army. She ac- 
companied the king in his expedition against Paris, and on 
Sept. 8 she attacked the fortifications. After a day's fighting 
she was wounded ; and though wishing to continue the combat, 
was dragged perforce from the scene, while Charles ordered 
a retreat. When her wound was healed, Joan hastened to 
the relief of Melun, saved the city, and on its very bastions, 
as she declared, her saints told her that she would fall into 
the hands of the enemy before the feast of St. John. She 
should not fear, said the saints, but should embrace the 
cross with gratitude, and God would give her grace to carry 
it. She then begged her heavenly friends to pray God to 
spare her a long captivity, and to call her soon to Himself. 
The saints simply exhorted her to be patient. In May of 
the next year, Joan defeated the enemy near Lagny, and 
then advanced on Compiegne, which the duke of Burgundy 
and the earl of Arundel had attacked with a numerous army. 
On the 22d, she made a sortie ; and after a heroic combat, her 
followers were compelled to give way. While she was cover- 
ing their retreat, she was taken prisoner. Lionel of Yendome 
conducted her to Marigny ; and there she was sold to John 
of Luxembourg, who took her to the castle of Beaulieu. He- 
moved to Beauvais, she learned that she had been sold to 
the English. Dread of the future now combined with her 
anxiety for Compiegne to make her captivity insupportable ; 
and she cherished a design of jumping from the tower in 
which she was confined. Every day St. Catharine told her 
that God would deliver Compiegne, and that she would not 
be free before she had seen the king of England. "1 wish 
not to see him," replied Joan; "I wcmld sooner die than fall 
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id to the hands of the English. " In her anguish, she jumped 
from the tower, and was found unconscious but unwounded 
in the ditch. At first, influenced by his aunt, who pitied the 
Maid, Luxembourg hesitated to deliver her to the English ; 
but these bitter enemies of Joan soon found a means of ob- 
taining the person of her who had done so much to prevent 
their conquest of her country. Joan had been captured in 
the diocese of Beauvais ; and therefore the bishop of Beau- 
vais might be considered as her spiritual judge. This pre- 
late, Peter Cauchon (1), was entirely devoted to the English, 
principally because the inhabitants of Beauvais, on the ap- 
proach of Joan to their city, had expelled him as a traitor tc 
his country. The English leaders requested Cauchon to pre- 
side at the trial of the Maid, but he hesitated to undertake 
the terrible mission. He demanded permission to consult 
the University of Paris, then entirely devoted to the English 
invaders, for all the doctors who remained faithful to their 
legitimate king had fled from the capital. On July 14th, to 
its everlasting shame, the University sent to Cauchon two let- 
ters, one for the duke of Burgundy, and one for John of Lux- 
embourg, requesting both to deliver the Maid to the bishop, 
who would persecute her as guilty of " idolatry and other 
crimes against faith." On the presentation of these letters, 
only want of ready money prevented Cauchon from obtaining 
immediate possession of the prisoner. On Aug. 4th, the 
states of Normandy were taxed for the amount demanded by 
Luxembourg, and on Oct. 20th, the money was paid. But 
the trial was deferred until Jan. 9th, 1431, and the first ex- 

(1) Quicherat gives the following account of this bishop : " Peter Cauchon . . . arrived 
at political distinction because of his university honors. George Chastellain calls him l a 
grand and solemn clerk,' a eulogy sufficiently justified by the suffrages of the University 
of Paris, which called him to its rectorship, and employed him, during the reign of Charles 
VI., in important negotiations. In time he became conservator of the privileges of this il- 
'ustrious body. Duboulai, in his Hist . Univ. Paris., vol. V., does not hesitate to represent 
Cauchon as a ' magnificent and beneficent ' man : the correspondence of Nicholas de Cle- 
mangis is full of his praises ; in line, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, thought so much of 
him, that when he had procured for him the. see of Beauvais, he accompanied him at his ir 
stallation. After his retirement to Rouen, he became the arne damnee of the Lancastrian 
princes, who profited by his inordinate ambition and his resentment against Charles VII. 
They rewarded his complaisance in the matter of the Maid with the promise of the archbish- 
opric of Rouen, then vacant. This promise is shown to have been made, in the recent pub- 
lication of Sir Harris Nicholas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of Ena- 
land, London, 1835. ... In spite of this powerful recommendation, the favored prelate did 
lot obtain the coveted see.'" Process, etc., vol. 1., ot. 1. 
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animation of Joan was held on Feb. 21, in the city of Rouen. 
During seventeen sessions, which lasted until March 17th. 
Joan was surrounded by snares ; deafened with questions ; 
tormented in every way. Without counsel or any assistance 
whatever; weakened and sore from the chains with which 
she was loaded, mght and day ; knowing that every sentence 
she uttered might be so interpreted as to send her to the 
stake ; the peasant girl remained firm aud tranquil, and al- 
ways returned calm and temperate answers. While constant- 
ly proclaiming the reality of her visions, none of her remarks 
betrayed any fanaticism or exaltation. He who reads the 
Process carefully will feel that there was no great extrava- 
gance on the part of John Fabry, one of the assessors at the 
trial, when he asserted that it was his deliberate judgment 
that the replies of Joan to her judges were the fruit of heaven- 
ly inspiration. We earnestly recommend the reader to study 
the Process, our limits allowing only a few extracts to be given. 
" My thoughts and my deeds," she said, " are in the hands of 
God, and I confide entirely in Him. I have done nothing 
without His command, and it was through His revelation 
that I received all that I know ; and the good I have worked 
was done because He wished it to be done. I went to the king 
by command of God and His angels ; I put ou the clothing of 
a man ; and I would have been drawn by wild horses, sooner 
than disregard His or their wishes. If He chose me in- 
stead of another, it was because He wished to expel the king's 
enemies by the arm of a girl. ... I say to my lord, the bish- 
op of Beauvais : You claim to be my judge, and I know not 
whether you are ; but beware of pronouncing an unjust sen- 
tence, and of thus exposing yourself to extreme danger. I 
warn you, so that if the Lord punishes you, I will have done 
my duty. ... I demand to be taken before the Pope ; I will an- 
swer him as I ought to answer. ... If you doubt the truth of 
what I tell you about my saints, send to Poitiers, where I was 
first examined. My king believed in me, and after hearing 
the decision of the ecclesiastical authorities. . . . My voices told 
me to answer you courageously, and with a joyful counte- 
nance. Therefore I shall readily toll you all that God allows 
me to reveal ; but I can tell you nothing which was reveale] 
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to me concerning the king of France, without the consent of 
my saints." 

Joan had not surrendered herself as a prisoner of war ; 
hence she regarded herself as free to take advantage of an op- 
portunity to regain her liberty. When she heard that Cau- 
chon had pronounced that any attempt to flee would indicate 
her guilt of magical practices, she said : " I do not recognize 
his right to prohibit my flight ; were I to escape, no man 
could say that I broke my word." Three months before her 
death, the judges asked her what her saints had promised her 
concerning her fate. Joan : " That has nothing to do with the 
trial." J. : " But have they given you any promise ? " Joan : 
" Yes, they made me one, but I shall not tell it, for it does not 
concern the trial. But I shall manifest it in three months." 
J. : " Have your saints told you that you will be freed from 
prison in three months ? " Joan : " That has nothing to do 
with the trial. Now I know not when I shall be free. Per 
haps they who desire my death will take their time." On 
another occasion she .said : " St. Catharine signified that help 
would come to me ; my voices tell me that I shall be freed 
' by means of a great victory ' ; and they tell me to bear every- 
thing with patience, and not to be sad because of my martyr- 
dom, for through it I am to enter paradise. By martyrdom J 
understand my sufferings in prison; I know not whethei 
greater pain awaits me. In every event I abandon myself to 
the will of the Lord." Regarding her visions, the judges de- 
manded : "When did you last hear the voices?" Joan: 
"Yesterday and to-day." J.: "At what hour yesterday?" 
Joan : " Three times ; first at Matins ; then at Vespers v 
finally at the Ave Maria." J.: "What were you doing yes^ 
terday when you heard the voices ? " Joan : " I was sleeping, 
and the voices awakened me." J.: " Were you awakened by 
a call, or by a touch on the arm ? " Joan : " They aroused 
me without touching me." J.: "Was the voice in yoiu 
room? " Joan : " No ; it seemed to come from over the cas- 
tle." J.: " Did you thank that voice, and kneel before it? ' 
Joan : " I thanked it, remaining in bed. I joined my hands, 
and prayed it to assist me and to advise me as to what 1 
should do. The voice answered that I should reply to you 
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courageously." J.: " What did it say on the instant that you 
awoke ? " Joan : " I begged it to advise me as to what I 
should say to you ; and it told me to speak bravely, and God 
would help me." J.: " Had the voice said anything before 
you thus prayed ? " Joan : " Some words which I did not 
well understand. But it is true that when I was fully awake, 
it told me to answer you courageously." J.: "Did this 
voice ever vary in its counsels ? " Joan *. " I have never 
found the least contradiction in its sayings. I believe that 
this voice comes from God and obeys God, as firmly as I be- 
lieve the teachings of Jesus, and in the redemption of man 
by God." J.: "Is this voice that of an angel, or that of a 
saint, or does it proceed directly from God ? " Joan : " The 
voice comes from God. I do not tell you more clearly what 
I know concerning it, because I fear to err more seriously by 
telling what would displease you, than by allowing you to 
find your own answer." J.: " When you hear the voices, do 
you see anything? " Joan * " I cannot tell you all, for I have 
not permission to do so ; but the voice is good." J.: " Has the 
voice eyes and face ? " Joan : " At present you shall not 
learn this from me. I do not forget that children are told 
that many persons have been hung for telling the whole 
truth." One day she was asked how she had felt for the last 
few days, and she replied : " You can see for yourselves that 
I am as well as I can be." On another occasion, being asked 
whether she saw St. Michael and other angels in body and 
in substance, she answered : " I see them with my bodily 
eyes as I see you." J.: "What sign have you that these rev- 
elations come from God, and that they who speak to you are 
SS. Catharine and Margaret ? " Joan : " I have told you that 
it is enough that they are SS. Catharine and Margaret. If 
you please, believe me once." J.: " Does St. Margaret speak 
English ? " Joan : " Why should she speak English, since 
she is not of the English party ? " J. : " Was St. Michael nak- 
ed ? " Joan : " Do you think that God cannot cover him ? " 
J.: " Did he have long hair? " Joan : " Why should he cut 
his hair ? " J.: " When you were a little girl, did you wish to 
hurt the English ? " Joan : " I greatly desired that my king 
should recover his kingdom." J.: "Do SS. Catharine and 
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Margaret abhor the English ? " Joan : " They love whatevei 
God loves, and hate what He hates." J.: " Does God hate 
the English?" Joan : " I know nothing of God's love or 
hatred for the English, and nothing concerning His thoughts 
about their souls ; but this I do know, that the English, save 
those who die, will be expelled from France, and that in the 
end, God will grant victory to us." J.: " Do you not believe 
that, so far as earthly prosperity is concerned, your angel 
deceived you, seeing that yon are now a prisoner ? " Joan : 
" Since God has willed that I should be a prisoner, I believe 
that I have been captured for some good end." J.: " Do you 
believe that after your visions you can possibly fall into mor- 
tal sin ? " Joan : " God alone knows. I do not think I am in 
mortal sin, but if I ever committed such, it is for God to 
judge me ; that is, God and His priests in the confessional." 
J.: "When jumping from the tower, did you intend killing 
yourself?" Joan : " No ; but I recommended myself to 
God, hoping to escape from the English." J.: "Why did 
you have that picture put on your banner ? " Joan : " I have 
told you often enough that I did everything by the command 
of God. In attacks on the enemy, I carried my banner, that 
I might avoid killing any one; indeed, In ever hilled any one." 
J.: "Do you believe that your voices would still visit you if 
you were married ? " Joan : " God alone knows." 

On March 24, the records of the examination were read to 
the Maid, and with a few unimportant exceptions, she found 
them correct. Thus far the proceedings had formed merely 
a preparatory information, for the purpose of finding wheth- 
er the Maid could be a subject of accusation ; but on the 27th, 
the Process, properly so called, commenced. The promotor 
formulated seventy-seven points of accusation, which infa- 
mously caricatured the life of Joan. Then she was asked to 
submit herself, purely and simply, to the judgment of the 
Church. Here, remarks Gorres, the directors of the unjust 
proceedings merely wished Joan to recognize the sentence 
of those who called themselves the Church. On the previous 
day she had been visited in her prison by John Delafontaine, 
accompanied by two Dominican friars, with the intention of 
advising her. Having exhorted her to believe and hold all 
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that the Church believes and holds, Delafontaine had told 
her that the teaching Church was composed of the Pope and 
the bishops, and not of Cauchon and his satellites ; that she 
should willingly submit to the decision of the Pope or of a 
General Council. "When, therefore, in the presence of Cau- 
chon, Friar Isambert proposed that Joan should submit to the 
General Council about to meet at Basel, she willingly assent- 
ed : " I demand to be taken before the Holy Father ; I will 
not submit to the judgment of my enemies." As this appeal 
simply nullified the whole process, Cauchon angrily sliout- 
ed to Isambert to " be silent in the name of the devil " (1). 
He then ordered the notary to set down nothing as to the 
prisoner's appeal, and the servile assessors submitted to the 
injustice. Twelve articles of accusation were now drawn up, 
based upon the seventy-seven points, and they terminated 
with the direct lie that Joan had refused to submit to the 
judgment of the Church. So evident was the injustice of 
these twelve articles, that the notary Manchon added to the 
Acts an observation to the effect that said articles w r ere not 
drawn in good faith, and that they did not agree with the ex- 
aminations. His note, however, was not registered ; and he 
wanted the courage to show his opposition openly, as he 
afterward declared. Upon these twelve articles, composed 
in secret, based on a falsification of the examinations, and 
not communicated to the Maid, were founded the decisions 
of the University of Paris and of the Chapter of Rouen, where- 
by Joan was condemned. On April 22, twenty-two doctors 
and licentiates in theology, with many other men of learning, 
declared that the works and visions of the Maid were lies and 
inventions of the demon ; and that they were redolent of su- 
perstition, enchantment, blasphemy, pride, temerity, and idol- 
CD Process of Rehabilitation, ch. 4.— When Cauchon found that Delafontaine and the 
two Dominicans had suggested the appeal to the Pontiff, he uttered such horrible threats of 
vengeance that had not the timid viee-inqnisitor summoned a little courage, and threatened 
to withdraw from the trial, the three good Samaritans would prohably have lost their lives. 
On the afternoon of the appeal, these friends appeared again before the cell of Joan, but 
there they wore met by the earl of Warwick, who declared that if they Rave the Maid an- 
other word of advice, he would have them thrown into the Seine. See the testimony of the 
Dominican, William Duval, in the Preliminaries to the Process of Rehabilitation. From 
the day of the appeal, Cauchon alone was allowed by AVarwick access to Joan's cell. Such 
permission was uot accorded even to the vice-inquisitor, who was a Judge concurrent with 
Oauchon. 
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atry. The bishop of Avranches, a venerable and honorable 
prelate, was asked by the judges for his opinion ; and he de 
clared that he opined with St. Thomas of Aquin that such a 
case as the present ought to be referred to the Pontiff or to a 
General Council. 

In the meantime, Joan had fallen seriously ill. Fearful 
that the victim would escape from his hands, Warwick sent 
two physicians to her with injunctions to spare no expense 
or care to effect her cure. " The king of England (then only 
ten years old) would not have her die a natural death for the 
world ; she has cost him dearly, and he wishes her to die at 
the stake." So insisted Warwick, and her physicians en- 
abled her to receive the usual admonitions to avow her guilt. 
On May 9, when she was admonished for the third time, her 
enemies tried to terrify her by informing her that the tor- 
ture awaited her. "If perchance," she said, "pain should 
draw a confession from me, I protest, from this moment, that 
it will be false. On the feast of the Holy Cross, May 3d, an 
angel came to me to give me strength, and rny voices told 
me that he was the angel Gabriel. God has been the Author 
of all my deeds ; the devil has had no power over me. Even 
though they tear me to pieces, I shall not speak otherwise." 
On the 12th a discussion took place as to the utility of ap- 
plying torture to the Maid ; but only two of the court were 
sufficiently cruel to advise the use of this method of discover- 
ing truth. The death of the heroine had been determined, 
but her enemies feared the people. An infamous fraud was 
therefore devised. Two sentences were prepared, and two 
declarations of submission were to be presented to Joan for 
her signature or mark. The first sentence condemned her to 
death, if she did not submit ; the second was to be used in 
case she averred her guilt, and it ordered her perpetual im- 
prisonment. On the 24th Joan was led to the cemetery of 
St. Ouen, where two platforms had been erected, one for the 
Maid, aud the other for the curials, chief among whom was 
Cardinal Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, ex-chancel- 
lor of England, and grand-uncle of King Henry YI. The 
presence of the executioner with his apparatus added to the 
impressiveness of the scene. The Jets of the trial were read ; 
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Joan listening patiently, and at the end appealing again to 
Rome, and firmly denying the charges in the twelve articles. 
Cauchon then began to read the sentence of condemnation, 
beginning with the downright lie that Joan had " obstinate- 
ly and frequently refused to submit her case to our lord the 
Pontiff." As Cauchon was proceeding, the immense crowd 
was moved to something like compassion, and many were 
begging the Maid to sign the paper tendered her. At first 
she merely replied: "You take much trouble to influence 
me," but finally she signified that she would obey her judges. 
Cauchon ceased his reading, and the canon Erard (1) hand- 
ed to the curial Massieu (2) a paper containing a promise 
that Joan would never again wear masculine dress, carry 
arms, or allow her hair to hang down over her shoulders (3). 
Still Joan hesitated to sign this document, asking that it 
should first be examined by the ecclesiastical authorities, to 
whom, according to law, she ought then to have been con- 
signed. But Erard insisted, saying : " Sign, or to-day your 
life ends in the flames." She then was assisted by a secre- 
tary of King Henry to make her mark ; but the paper she 
signed, and which was inserted in the Acts, was not the one 
which had been read by Massieu. It began with very differ- 
ent words, and it made Joan style herself impious, a fabrica- 
tor of false visions, a thirster after human blood, a blasphem- 
er of God, a profaner of the Sacraments, etc. Massieu him- 
self afterward testified : " I know for certain that the paper 
which I read is not the one given in the Process." After the 
signature of Joan had been obtained, Cauchon read the sen- 
tence of imprisonment ; whereupon the Maid demanded to 
be sent to an ecclesiastical prison, since they said that she 

(1) William Erard, or Evrard, was about to proceed as representative of France at the 
Council of Basel, when the trial of Joan detained him. On the day of the false abjuration 
he preached a violent diatribe against Charles VII. He was afterward rewarded by Henry 
VI. with a royal chaplaincy, a manor in the county of Southampton, and an annual pension 
of twenty pounds. Duboulai ; Hist. Univ. Paris, vol. V. Uymer ; vol. X. 

(2) John Massieu, " dean of Christianity " in Rouen (rural dean in that section of the dio- 
cese which was called the Deanery of Christianity), afterward testified \d the Process of 
Rehalnlitatioii. 

(3) Cauchon now asked Cardinal Henry what he thought should be done, and his Eminence 
replied that the case was one which called simply for a condemnation to some penance. 
The English became furious when they found that the Maid was not to be burnt; and it was 
sworn In the second process that when Warwick complained of the court's lenity, one of 
♦he judges replied : " Rest assured that we shall soon have her again." 
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was condemned by the Church. But Cauchon cried to the 
guards : " Take her to the prison from which you brought her ! " 
On her return to her cell, Joan doffed her masculine attire, 
resuming that of her sex. Then she received a visit from 
John Le Maitre, the irresolute vice-inquisitor, who had yield- 
ed only to fear in assisting at the trial, and was exhorted by 
him not to resume the clothing of a man. If she did, he said, 
she was lost. Several others made similar exhortations ; but 
so violent was the English hatred of the Maid, and so anx- 
iously did they yearn for an excuse to put her to death, that 
these sympathizers were nearly clubbed to death by the mob. 
Very soon an opportunity and an excuse were afforded to 
Joan's enemies for her destruction. Her jailers had removed 
her feminine habiliments while she was in bed, but had re- 
placed them with her masculine dress. Massieu afterward 
testified that on the morning of Trinity Sunday, as Joan had 
told him, she said to her jailers : " Leave the room, for I wish 
to arise." An Englishman then took up the masculine gar- 
ments, and threw them at her, saying : " Very well ; arise ! " 
She replied : " Friends, you know that these clothes are for- 
bidden to me." The dispute lasted until mid-day, when the 
necessities of nature forcing the unfortunate to leave the cell, 
she perforce put on the prohibited garments. On her return 
she prayed in vain for the restitution of her feminine dress. 
No sooner was it known that Joan had resumed the clothiner 
of a man, than the English soldiers threatened Cauchon with 
death, unless he punished her for her " relapse." Warwick 
and the bishop visited her, and she complained bitterly of 
her treatment by the guards, insisting that she had been 
forced to don the masculine garments in order to protect her 
honor. " Had I been placed in an ecclesiastical prison," she 
said, " this would not have happened." Then Cauchon be- 
gan to press her concerning her visions, and asked if she 
still received visits from SS. Catharine and Margaret. Just 
as when she stood in the square of St. Ouen, so now her fate 
depended upon her reply to an insidious question ; but she res- 
olutely answered : " Yes ; both have appeared to me, and 
through them God has shown me how He pities me for hav- 
ing saved my life by that fatal abjuration. When I was on 
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the platform they told me to answer the orator intrepidly, 
and now I say that he is a false orator, for he punished me for 
crimes which I never committed. Ever since Thursday (the 
day of the false abjuration), the two saints have told me that 
then I did grievously wrong. ... I shall do penance by suf- 
fering death, rather than by the torments of prison. ... I did 
not at all know what was written in the abjuration, and I 
never intended to retract." On leaving the prison, Cauchon 
cried to Warwick and to the English who filled the vestibule r 
" All goes well ; be of good cheer! At last, the matter is fin- 
ished." And the exultant English shouted : " She is caught ! " 

On the 29th the court met to deliberate concerning the 
final sentence, and the friar Martin L'Advenu was authorized 
to prepare Joan for death. When, in the early morning of 
the 30th, he informed her of her fate, nature gave way for 
a while, and the poor girl threw herself on the ground in 
her excess of misery. "Alas!" she cried, "are they so pitiless 
as to reduce to ashes this young and healthy body which 
has never been stained? Had they put me in an ecclesi- 
astical prison, where churchmen would have been my jail- 
ers, this misfortune would not have overtaken me. But 
God is witness of this enormous injustice." However, she 
soon recovered her wonted serenity; and having made her 
confession, she prepared to receive her Sacramental Lord — 
a blessing which her cunningly merciless foes had long denied 
her. The authorities then had the Holy Eucharist brought 
toward the prison without any lights, chants, or any solemnity 
whatever ; but the resolute Dominican insisted upou all the 
fitting observances, a procession of clerics was formed, and 
with the Litanies and the Orate pro ea sounding their encour- 
agement, the Maid received her God. After a few hours the 
impious Cauchon visited his victim, and Joan addressed him : 
"Bishop, my death is due entirely to you." The wretch re- 
plied : "You die because you have not kept your promises; 
because you have repeated your former crimes." Joan an- 
swered : " Would that you had confided me to my legitimate 
custodian, an ecclesiastical tribunal ! Then this would not 
have happened. But from you I appeal to God." 

At nine in the morning of May 30, 1431, Joait r>f Avo n.?' 
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eendecl the judgment car to be carried to the place of her 
death. She was dressed in her feminine costume, and at one 
side of her was her confessor, Martin L'Advenu, while John 
Massieu was on the other. Eight hundred soldiers acted as es- 
cort, and allowed no one to approach near enough to speak to her. 
But in spite of the precautions, one individual succeeded in pene- 
trating the serried ranks. This was a priest, by name Nich- 
olas L'Oyseleur, who had often played traitor to the Maid (1). 
He was now stricken by remorse, and cried out for her for- 
giveness. Instantly the English seized him, and but for the 
interposition of Warwick, his repentance would have cost him 
his life. Meanwhile the cortege moved toward the market- 
place near the church of the Saviour, the resigned girl con- 
stantly recommending herself to God and her saints. Many 
were moved to tears, as they afterward attested ; but the im- 
mense majority of the spectators were either English or par- 
tisans of the English cause. When the fatal spot had been 
reached, Nicholas Midy (2) preached a sermon, or rather a 
tissue of absurdities, finishing with these words : " -Joan, go in 
peace; the Church can no longer defend thee, and she con- 
signs thee to the arm of the secular power." When Midy had 
finished, Joan immediately, without waiting for Cauchon who 
would have addressed her, knelt down and fervently prayed 
God and her saints to aid her in that tremendous time. She 
begged pardon of all men, enemies as well as friends, for 
any evil she might peradventure have done them ; and she 
forgave all who had ever injured her. She besought the 
priests, each one, to celebrate a Mass for the repose of her 
soul, and begged the people to pray for her. When she had 

(1) Nicholas L'Oyseleur, or Aucupis, canon of the cathedral of Rouen, became a spy of 
Cauchon, and gained the confidence of Joan by representing himself as a prisoner of war, 
taken in arms for Charles VII. Gorres remarks that if there is any irrefragable testimony 
for the innocence of the Maid, it is that of this man. He had penetrated her inmost thoughts, 
had advised her to her own harm, and had suggested to her foes that torture would probably 
conquer her. And at the end of the tragedy his remorse proclaimed the rectitude of Joan. 
Following the suggestion of Warwick, the uufortunate man fled to Basel, where he met a 
sudden death. 

(~) Nicholas Midy, doctor in theology, was an assessor at the trial, and one of the most 
hostile to Joan. He is supposed to have drawn up the twelve articles on which her condem- 
nation was founded. During the second trial, a witness testified ihat Midy died of leprosy 
soon after the catastrophe, but Duboulai speaks of a Master Nicholas Midy as haranguing 
Charles VII., in the name of the University of Paris, when that monarch entered his capital 
m 1438. 
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prayed for half an hour, the English soldiers grew im- 
patient, and shouted for the Maid to be put into their hands. 
As Massieu was comforting her, they cried : " Master John, 
what are you doing? Are we to stay here till dinner-time?" 
Then Cauchon said to the executioner : " Do thy duty ! " Two 
assistants helped Joan to descend from the platform on which, 
until then, she had been placed ; and then a few soldiers 
savagely dragged her to the pyre, while she exclaimed : 
" Rouen, Rouen ! thou art my last abiding place ! " "When 
she had been bound to the stake, there remained on the pile, 
close to her side, resolved to encourage her to the last possible 
moment, the noble Dominican friar, Martin L'Advenu. The 
flames were already rising around them, and Joan's tunic was 
blazing, when she turned to her last friend on earth, and bade 
him look to his safety. At this instant, Cauchon approached 
the pile. "Ah ! " exclaimed the dying heroine, " you are the 
cause of my death. Had you placed me in the prison of the 
Church, I would not now be here. Rouen, I fear that my death 
will cost you much." Just before the flames entirely enfolded 
her, the Maid asked for some holy water ; then she was seen 
to bend down her head, and from the midst of the devouring 
fire were heard her last words : "Jesus! Jesus! Jesus ! " 

Thus died the Maid of Orleans ; faithful to the Church, al- 
though many churchmen were foully guilty of her death ; faith- 
ful to France, although French judges unjustly condemned 
her ; faithful to her king, although he weakly abandoned 
her. Very different was the end of her principal persecu- 
tors. Cauchon soon found himself the object of general de- 
testation, and that there was a probability of his being called 
to account by the Holy See. He therefore obtained from the 
English government letters of security, in Avhich it was de- 
clared to be the intention of King Henry to impede any action 
against Cauchon and his assistants iu the trial of the Maid ; 
and the English orators at Rome and at Basel were ordered 
to ask every ally of Henry to do the same. The wretched 
bishop was also guilty of another fraud, in his anxiety to 
defend himself. He added to the Acts of the trial a lot of 
forged testimony to the effect that Joan, before her death, 
admitted that her A'isions were the work of the demon, and 
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that she begged pardon of the ' English for the injuries she 
had done them. This false examination is the only one of 
the Acts which is wanting in the signatures of the notaries ; 
and in the second Process William Manchon testified that 
Cauchon tried to force him to subscribe to an examination at 
which he had not assisted. ]n 1442, Cauchon died suddenly, 
while under the hands of his barber. The vice-inquisitor 
disappeared, and no man ever learned what had become of 
him. The cauon Estivet, promoter of the cause, and an in- 
timate companion of Cauchon, was found dead in a sewer, 
soon after the tragedy of Rouen. The miserable Oyseleur 
fell dead in a church at Basel. Midy died of leprosy. 

We have frequently cited the Process of Rehabilitation, 
whereby the honor of Joan was vindicated, and the judgment 
of the Bedford -Cauchon court reversed. We now proceed to 
give a succinct account of the second Process. Some might 
have thought it more prudent to trust to time for the vindi- 
cation of the Maid ; for it certainly was an ungracious task to 
stamp the note of infamy upon many great ones of the earth 
who were yet living; and to decry the motives, learning, or 
good judgment of such a body as the University of Paris. 
But King Charles became ashamed of his cowardly abandon- 
ment of his benefactress, and he it was who took the first 
steps for an impartial investigation of her career and of her con- 
demnation. On Feb. 15, 1449, he ordered William Bouille (1), 
one of his ministers, to undertake, in Rouen, an examina- 
tion of certain persons who had been concerned in, or had 
at least witnessed, the first Process (2). The informations 
gathered by Bouille and the Acts of the Bedford-Cauchon 
court were submitted to men learned in law and other sci- 
ences (3), and these decided that God alone could judge with 

(1) William Bouille", rector of the University of Paris, dean of its faculty of theology, dean 
of the cathedral of Noyon and of St. Florent de Roye, was a member of the royal grand 
council. At the time of Joan's condemnation, he was provost of the college of Beauvais in 
Paris. 

(2) Their testimonies are given in full in the Preliminaries to the Process of Rehahili~ 
tatiun. The persons examined, at this stage of the proceedings, were John Toutmouille. a 
Dominican, doctor in theology ; Isambert de la Pierre, Martin L'Advenu, William Man- 
chon, and John Massieu, whom the reader has already met ; William Duval, a Dominican, 
and doctor in theology ; and Johu Beaupaire, canon, and doctor in theology. 

(3) One of these experts was Theodore de Leliis, an auditor of the Ruota for twenty five 
years, and one of the best canonists of the fifteenth century. Another was John Brehal, 
inquisitor-general for the kingdom of France. 
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certainty of tlie reliability of Joan's visions ; tLat, however, 
human wisdom could affirm that, all the circumstances being 
considered, these visions were probable, since they involved 
no impossibility, or anything repugnant to the rules of sound 
criticism ; and that the Process of condemnation was most un- 
just and null for many reasons, both in form and substance. 
In June, 1455, Pope Calixtus III. issued a Brief whereby 
he charged John Orsini, archbishop of Rheims, the bish- 
ops of Paris and Coutances, and the inquisitor, John Bre- 
hal, with the examination of the Process, and with the duty 
of hearing both parties to the controversy. On Nov. 17th, 
Isabella d'Arc, mother of Joan, accompanied by her two sons 
and many relations, appeared before the commission, and 
havin^ declared that Joan had ever been a devoted child of 
the Church ; that " she had never harbored a thought contrary 
to the faith ; but that her enemies, hating the king whom she 
served, instituted the said Process against her ; " they de- 
manded that a new trial should be undertaken. Then the 
commissioners publicly cited the relatives, successors, and 
heirs of Peter Cauchon, of Estivet, and of Le Maitre, to appear 
in Bouen on Dec. 12, to show reason why a new Process 
should not be initiated. These parties appeared, and made 
no opposition to a new trial. Then commenced the taking of 
testimony at Rouen, Paris, Lyons, Domremy, and Orleans, 
concerning the life and deeds of the Maid. These testimon- 
ies, together with those taken previously by Cardinal d'Es- 
touteville, pontifical legate and archbishop of Bouen, number 
one hundred and forty-four, and are from the most noble 
princes and knights of France, as well as from the most humble 
citizens of Domremy. First among them is the evidence of 
the valorous Dunois, the most glorious name in that glorious 
age. This old warrior frankly proclaimed that his greatest 
triumphs were due to the humble Joan, and he swore that he 
firmly believed that her mission was from God. Still more in- 
teresting is the testimony of the Duke d'Alencon, for he had 
joined the English, and had been condemned to death by the 
court of peers, his life being spared only by the mercy of the 
king. This prince also swore that he believed in Joan's 
divine mission ; and that, having examined the fortifications 
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around Orleans, lie was convinced that the Maid took them 
with her small army, only by the aid of a miracle. Then came 
the testimony of John d'Aulon, the squire of the Maid ; of 
Louis des Contes, her page ; of Friar John Pasquerel, her 
confessor ; all of Avhomknew her most secret ways and actions. 
Many of the peasants of Domremy, among whom she had 
grown to womanhood, swore to the good repute she had al- 
ways enjoyed. So also did the clergy, the nobles, and the 
military officers of the neighborhood. Even the executioner 
who burned her, and who threw her heart (which would not 
burn) and ashes into the Seine, testified to the evidences of 
her sanctity. From all these testimonies it became evident 
to the minds of the impartial judges that the whole Process 
of condemnation had been a hideous fraud. They heard what 
iniquitous means had been used to deceive the Maid ; how, in 
spite of her ignorance and inexperience, no advocate had been 
allowed her ; how she had been treated so cruelly in her 
prison ; that it was strange that she retained any strength of 
endurance or any vigor of intellect. And above all, they 
heard the avowal of the notary, which manifested the fraud 
in the matter of the twelve articles, in which her replies had 
been falsified, and her justifications suppressed. In regard 
to the visions of the Maid, her irreprehensible life, her vir- 
ginal purity so rigorously maintained, her predictions so 
Avonderfully fulfilled ; all seemed to indicate that they were, 
as she insisted, of divine origin. Hence it was that on July 
7, 1456, the commission for the reversal of Joan's condemna- 
tion published the following decree : 

"In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen. Jesus Christ, God- 
Man, our Redeemer, in the wisdom of His eternal Majesty 
constituted the Blessed Peter and his Apostolic successors 
as Supreme heads of His militant Church, that they might 
manifest the light of truth, indicate the way of justice, pro- 
tect the good, aid the oppressed, and lead the wandering to 
the right path. Hence we, John, archbishop of Rheims ; 
William, bishop of Paris ; Richard, bishop of Coutances ; and 
John Brehal, of the Order of Preachers, professor of sacred 
theology, inquisitor into heretical depravity in the kingdom 
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of France ; judges specially designated by our most holy lord 
the Pope : Having considered the process which, by virtue of an 
Apostolic Brief, was solemnly begun before us by the noble (1) 
widow, Isabella d'Arc, Peter and John d'Arc, mother and 
brothers of the defunct Joan d'Arc of happy memory, commonly 
called the Maid, against the sub-inquisitor into heretical deprav- 
ity in the diocese of Beauvais, against the promoter for criminal 
affairs in the episcopal court of Beauvais, and against the 
reverend father in Christ, William de Hellande, bishop of 
Beauvais, and against all other parties interested in this mat- 
ter. Having considered the citation issued by the accusers 
(the family of Arc) and by our promotor, and having seen 
their proofs of the honor and innocence of the Maid, and of 
the nullity, falsity, and injustice of the Process which was 
instituted against the deceased Joan by Peter Cauchon, John 
d'Estivet, and John Le Maitre. Having repeatedly seen and 
examined the original letters, documents, means of proof, 
Acts, observations, and protocols of the said Process, which 
were furnished to us by the notaries of the same, and of the 
authenticity of which we are satisfied. Having held mature 
consultation with the notaries and others ; having seen the 
articles and interrogatories, and having weighed the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses concerning the conduct of the deceased; 
concerning her departure from her native place ; concerning 
the examinations she underwent for many days at Poitiers 
and other places, in presence of many prelates, doctors, and 
learned men, especially of Kegnault, archbishop of Bheims 
and metropolitan of the bishop of Beauvais ; and having seen 
the depositions of witnesses concerning the miraculous liber- 
ation of Orleans, and concerning the coronation at Eheims; 
and having observed all the circumstances of the process, the 
qualifications of the judges, and the manner in which the pro- 
cess itself was conducted. Having closed the replies, and 
having heard our promotor, we ended the Process in the 
name of Christ, and fixed on this day for the publication of 
our sentence. Having seen, weighed, and considered all the 
foregoing ; and especially having considered those twelve ar- 
ticles which the preceding judges asserted to be taken from 

(1) By a decree of Dec, H29, King Charles VII. had unnobled the whole family of Are. 
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the depositions of the deceased, and which they communicat- 
ed to many distinguished men in order to obtain their opin- 
ion. That our sentence may be pronounced in the sight of 
God, who alone can read souls, and knows His own revela- 
tions, of which He is the infallible judge ; therefore, in the 
presence of God, ... we judge and pronounce as justice de- 
mands : That the above-mentioned twelve articles are false, 
fraudulent, calumnious, drawn from the aforesaid Process and 
from the avowals of tho deceased only by cunning and by 
wickedness, repressing the truth and expressing falsehood in 
many essential points ; that the judges were led to pronounce 
their sentence by the fact that these articles furnish, without 
proof, certain aggravating circumstances which are not found 
in the Process and avowals, and that they repress many miti- 
gating circumstances and all the justifications, and change 
and misinterpret the meaning of words. Therefore, we annul, 
quash, and declare invalid these articles as false, fraudulent, 
calumnious, and not conformable to the avowals ; and we de- 
clare that justice demands their destruction. And having 
given scrupulous attention to the other portions of the Process, 
and especially to the two claiises entitled : ' Fallen ' and ' Ke- 
lapsed ' ; and having maturely considered the dispositions of 
the judges and of those who held Joan in prison, and having 
seen that she protested against her judges, that she often de- 
manded that she and her career and her depositions should 
be sent to the Apostolic See and to our holy Father the Su- 
preme Pontiff, to whom she ever declared herself submissive ; 
having examined the false, fraudulent, and pretended abjura- 
tion, which was extorted from Joan in presence of the execu- 
tioner and of the rack, and without her understanding it; 
having weighed the reports of the prelates and doctors con- 
cerning the nullity and injustice of the Process ; having con- 
sidered, in fine, all these and many other things, specially and 
collectively. By this our definitive sentence, having God 
alone as our Guide, we recognize and declare that the said 
Process and its sentences, the abjuration and all its conse- 
quences, are null and of no effect because of fraud, calumny, 
wickedness, contradiction, and manifest defects in law and 
substance ; and that therefore they never had any efficacy or 
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vigor. We annul and quash them, and declare that the said 
Joan, and her relatives, the accusers of to-day, are free from 
every dishonor or stain accruing from the aforesaid Process."' 
It might not prove uninteresting to the reader were we to 
devote some space to a cursory review of the most important 
of the almost innumerable works elicited by the career of the 
Maid of Orleans. Our limits will not permit this ; but we 
cannot avoid noticing the manner in which the heroine has 
been treated by one author of celebrity, from whom a much 
more accurate account might have been expected. Catholic 
students are accustomed to consult Lingard with respect ; for 
he is by far the best historian of his nation. But his fancied 
prudence in a too frequent endeavor to placate the prejudices 
of his Protestant countrymen often causes him to at least 
minimize the truth. And so evident is this tendency when 
he treats of the Maid of Orleans, that Gorres does not hesi- 
tate to say that while Hume is one of the most superficial 
and most badly informed historians in the matter of Joan, 
"Lingard shows himself to be no better informed." For in- 
stance, Lingard goes so far as to say that if the English had 
killed the Maid, immediately after taking her prisoner, they 
would have done only what she had done toFranquet d 'Arras. 
The enemies of Joan certainly insisted that she had put 
Franquet, a prisoner of war, to death ; but in her examina- 
tion of March 14th she declared that this captain of free- 
booters was condemned, after a trial which lasted fifteen days, 
as a traitor, murderer, and robber, and that the sentence was 
pronounced by the magistrates of Lagny. "Let every one 
think," says Gorres, " what he will concerning the vocation 
of Joan; but we have a right to expect a historian to examine 
documents before he pronounces judgment. Greater exact- 
ness and profundity are shown by Sharon Turner than by 
Lingard in this matter, and doubtless because the former, in 
his History of England during the Jliddle Age, had recourse 
to the work of Lebrun" (1). 

(1) The great work of Lebrun de Charmettes appeared in 1817, and it furnished more 
material for a history of Joan of Arc than any other investigator had amassed, although. i'J 
many respects, it was but a copy of the work by L'Avenly which had been issued in 1793, In 
volume III. of the Notices and Extracts from the Man uscripta of the Royal Library o f 
France. 
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That Joan of Arc was one of the chief glories of France, 
is the conviction of every impartial mind which is familiar 
with a history which is redolent of glory. And yet even 
among Frenchmen there have not been wanting writers who 
would fain rob the Maid of some of her laurels to place them 
on the brow of a courtesan. Du Haillan, historiographer of 
France in the sixteenth century, informs the world that 
Agnes Sorel, the infamous mistress of Charles VII., was the 
real motive power by which the English were expelled from 
France (Calais excepted). He says that Agnes upbraided 
the king for his supineness, and having told him that an as- 
trologer had predicted that she was to be loved by one of the 
most courageous monarchs in Christendom, she signified her 
intention of making the acquaintance of his foe, the king of 
England ; that then Charles shook off his lethargy, and un- 
dertook his victorious campaigns (1). This fable was adopt- 
ed in 1599 by Beroalde de Verville, in his LaPucelle Restitute; 
then by the licentious and license^loving Brantome, and to a 
certain extent by the moderns, Villaret and Anquetil. Sis- 
mondi, Michelet, and Henri Martin laud " the good influ- 
ence " of Agnes, but reject the story of Du Haillan. The 
reader will be surprised to learn that under the liberal gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe, the youth of France were asked 
to accept this yarn as cold history, in a work " designed es- 
pecially for religious communities and female seminaries " (2). 
Among the authors who have exploded this detraction fron? 
the glory of the Maid may be mentioned Brequigny, Cle- 
ment, Le Roux de Lincy, Lelanne, and Beaiicourt. Their ar- 
guments are many and conclusive, but we need furnish only 
one. Agnes Sorel did not appear at the court of France un- 
til 1444, and Joan of Arc had saved France in 1429. It may 
also be noted that at the time when the favorite is alleged to 
have threatened to desert Charles VII. for the caresses of 
Henry VI., the latter monarch was only eight years of age. 
• Certain polemics insist that Catholics, as such, have no 
right to glory in Joan of Arc. Did not the Church condemn 
her as a sorceress, and burn her at the stake? Well indeed, 

(1) History of France ; Paris, 1576. 

(2) Abridgment of a Course of History, especially Designed for Religions Commun- 
ities and Female Seminaries, by M. S. Lefranc ; Paris, 1836. 
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we are told, did the dying Maid sternly relmke the Church, 
when she addressed to Cauchon those pathetically bitter 
words: "Bishop, I die because of thee!" But was the bishop 
of Beauvais, or even the famous University of Paris, the 
Church ? No more than Warwick, and her other English 
murderers were ; no more than Benedict Arnold, when he dev- 
astated the Connecticut shore, was the Continental army ; 
no more than Bazaine, the traitor of Metz, was the heart of 
France. Cauchon, Estivet, L'Oyseleur, and the Faculty of 
Paris, were undoiibtedly churchmen ; and Lucifer was once 
an angel of light. If we wish to know the mind — we will 
not say of the Church, but of true churchmen — regarding the 
case of the Maid, we will not restrict our researches to the 
tribunal of Piouen. We will consider, in the first place, the 
course of the ecclesiastical questioners of Joan at Poitiers. 
Those clergymen were more numerous, and more distin- 
guished, than were the sycophants of Kouen ; and after a mi- 
nute investigation which lasted six weeks, they proclaimed 
that in Joan they bad found: "Nought biit good, humility, 
purity, devotion, and simplicity." Secondly, the opinions of the 
Catholic clergy can be evinced from the treatises in her honor 
composed by the " pious Gerson," the learned and caiitious 
Chancellor of that same Faculty of Paris which trampled on 
justice to please the foreign invader ; also from the writings 
of Gelu, archbishop of Einbrun. Thirdly, if we wish to know 
how the priests regarded the Maid, let us listen to the in- 
numerable preachers who, like the Dominican, Helie Bodont, 
went from city to city proclaiming " the wondrous miracles 
accomplished in France by means of the Maid whom God 
has led to our lord the king." Observe, also, the many 
Masses and Offices offered, and the processions made in all 
the sanctuaries of France, in thanksgiving to heaven for the 
mission of Joan. Consider the thousands of medals struck 
in commemoration of the virgin of Doinremy, and worn by so 
many persons of every rank, after they were blessed by the 
clergy. By observations such as these, and not by a contem- 
plation of the mock tribunal of Eouen, is the mind of Catho- 
lic churchmen to be discerned. And we would ask whether 
the decision of Cauchon and his associates should be com- 
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pared with the truly authoritative voice of the Holy See en- 
joining the rehabilitation of the memory of the holy victim. 
Certainly, Pope Calixtus III., issuing his Rescript dated 
June 2, 1454, ordering a new Process for the vindication of 
Joan, is to be considered a more authentic representative of 
ecclesiastical opinion than either the iniquitous prelate of 
Beauvais or the fawning University of Paris, when he says : 
"Although the said Joan besought the bishop (Cauchon) 
and John Le Maitre to consign her to the judgment of this 
Apostolic See, if they deemed her guilty of anything which 
breathed of heresy ; and although she was ever willing to 
abide by that judgment; nevertheless, after depriving the 
said Joan of every means wherewith she might establish her 
innocence, after a contempt of every maxim of justice, and 
acting only in accordance with their own arbitrary desires, the 
said judges pronounced their wicked sentence, etc." And we 
know how firmly the Maid herself spurned the notion which 
Cauchon would Lave impressed in her simple mind, that the 
Church was judging her at Rouen. " Take me to the Pope 
of Rome ! " she cried, again and again ; justly penetrated 
by the thought that she was not being tried by the Church, 
but by an English, though ostensibly ecclesiastical tribunal. 
Richard de Grouchet, who attended at her ordeal in Rouen, 
testifies that : " One day they asked her whether she would 
submit to the decision of the bishop of Beauvais, and to that 
of the assessors named by that prelate ; and she refused, de- 
manding to be taken before the Pope. Then they told her 
that the Process would be forwarded to the Holy See ; and 
she cried out : ' No ; I cannot permit that ; for I do not know 
what you will put in your report. I want to be questioned 
by the Pontiff.' I was present ; arid I can swear that Joan 
was ever submissive to the Church." It is evident, therefore, 
that the Church had no part in the condemnation of the Maid. 
Every monument of the time attests that the virgin of Doni- 
remy was the victim of secular politics. The agents of the 
crime were, on one side, pride ; and on the other, thirst for 
gold or dignities. Well did Joan know the real authors of 
her misery. Every day they tried to worry her conscience 
by representing, that if she resisted her judges, she resisted 
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the Church. S1-'j could not always evade their captious subt- 
leties ; she couH uot openly defy a bishop ; but her faith 
and the facts 'before her gave to her an instinctive sentiment 
of the truth, and despite all sorts of sophisms, she appealed 
to that Church which she loved and trusted — that Church 
which she did not recognize in the Anglo-Burgundian tri- 
bunal. And when her condemnation was announced, she 
protested : " Had I been put in an ecclesiastical prison, as I 
so earnestly besought, this misfortune would not have befallen 
me. 

It is a remarkable fact that many persons who fancy that 
they entertain an accurate idea of the career of Joan of Arc, 
possess a very incomplete knowledge of the most salient facts, 
lo say nothing of the spirit, of that career. The histories up- 
on which tLoy have relied, even though otherwise meritor- 
ious, present only such of the grand lines of her personality 
as materialism recognizes ; and consequently, the life which 
they contemplate is, to use a trite illustration, like the play 
of '•' Hamlet " without the character of the prince. Not a few 
Catholics, even persons of considerable erudition, are fairly 
surprised when they are asked to regard the Maid from a 
supernatural point of view ; and the writer has been edified, 
more than once, on beholding a countenance illumined with 
joy because of the discovery, never anticipated, that the most 
interesting of heroines has claims to admiration much great- 
er than the mundane spirit discerns. The materialist pro- 
nounces her a visionary, a victim of listeria, or at best, an 
insane patriot. But hysteria or fanaticism could scarcely 
have surrounded Joan with an atmosphere of such angelic 
purity that it infused chaste thoughts into all who came near 
her ; they could scarcel}' have transformed the utterly illiter- 
ate rustic into a graceful and heroic chevalier, an accomplished 
artillerist, and an able general; they could scarcely have 
changed, immediately after a terrific battle, the cool comman- 
der and intrepid knight into a sweet and anxious nurse for 
the wounded ; they could scarcely have turned the common- 
place peasant into an accurate prophet. As to the insane 
love of country which the materialist would ascribe to Joan 
as the moving spirit of her career, no fact of history stands 
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out in greater relief than the sincere belief, on her part, at 
least, that she was, in all she did for France, merely the in- 
strument of the Most High. It is vain to falsify history, in 
an endeavor to substitute a merely conventional personage 
for the true Maid of Orleans, to make of her a mere intrepid 
Amazon, a theatrical character like the Camilla chanted bv 
Virgil (1). 

That Joan was sent by God to deliver France, was firmly 
believed by her contemporary countrymen of every class. 
The famous Dunois, the foremost knight of his day, testified 
to his belief that " her deeds were due to divine inspiration." 
Similar testimony was given by the duke d'Alencjon ; by John 
d'Aulon, her steward ; by Milet, registrar of the Estates of 
Paris ; by the licentiate, Viole ; by the Dominican professor 
of theology, Baignard ; and by innumerable other reliable 
persons who knew Joan well. The celebrated Gerson, writ- 
ing eight days after the raising of the siege of Orleans, says 
of the stupendous event : " This was the work of the Lord." 
And mark how the mission of the Maid was regarded by 
Gelu, archbishop of Embrun, the same counsellor who had 
warned the dauphin that " the claims of the girl should not 
be easily credited ; since her sex and training render her sus- 
ceptible to illusion." M. Lanery d'Arc, in his interesting 
labor of love (2) adduces a treatise composed by this cautions 
prelate after the event of Orleans, in which he thus ad- 
vises his sovereign : " You should not oppose the will of this 
divinely commissioned girl, but rather yield entire obedience 
to her. You must know'that divine wisdom will instruct its 
agent better than any human prudence can do it." Another 
illustration of the opinion prevalent among the educated men 
of the time is found in the remark of St. Antoninus, then arch- 
bishop of Florence, to the effect that the deeds of Joan indi- 
cated that she was led by the Holy Spirit. And the eru- 
dite Pope Pius II. (iEneas Sylvius) uses the same language 
in his carefully prepared " Commentaries." The Sage of Fer- 

(1) " Prtelia virgo 
Dura pati, eursuque pedum prcevertere ventos, 

Lyciam lit gerat, ipsa pharetram, 
Et pastoralem pra-flxa cuspide myrtum.'" 
(2) Mcmoirsa7id Consultations in Farnr nf Joan of Arc ; Paris, 1S90. This writer, a lit- 
terateur of merit, is a collateral descendant of Joan. 
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ney said that Joan would Lave been worshipped, had she 
lived in ancient times. Well, men did not adore the Maid ; 
but they showed, even during her life, that they regarded her 
as a saint, us well as the deliverer of her country. In the ex- 
amination held on March 3d, her judges asked her whether 
she was aware that her partisans had held religious sendees, 
preached sermons, and even offered Masses in her honor ; 
and she replied : " I know nothing about such services. If 
they held them, it was not at my command. But if they 
prayed for me, I think that they did no harm." What she 
did not know on that point, we do know ; for many of the 
prayers which were publicly offered for her, and in her hon- 
or — notably a Collect, a Secret, and a Post-communion — have 
come down to us, and are extremely touching (1). Contem- 
porary medals are also extant, some of the many which were 
worn by the faithful as signs of their veneration for their 
benefactress. One, now in the Museum of Cluny, bears the 
date of 1430, and its authenticity is admitted by severe and 
competent experts in numismatics, such as Yallet de Viriville 
and Quicherat. Pictures of the Maid were found in the 
churches of France very soon after her murder ; and some of 
them, like that in the chapel at Montargis, refute the theory 
that the original celebrations at Orleans were merely in mem- 
ory of a brave woman ; for the head of Joan is circled by a 
halo, a symbol adopted only in the case of a saint, 

(1) The Collect Is as follows : " O Almighty and Eternal God ; who through Thy holy and 
Ineffable clemency, and by the wonderful strength of Thy arm, hast raised up a young vir- 
gin for the glory and welfare of France, for the expulsion, confusion, and ruin of our ene- 
mies; and who hast permitted, in the fulfilment of the mission which Thou didst confide 
to her, that she should fall Into the hands of those enemies ; grant to our prayers that, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Mary ever Virgiu, and of all the saints, we may be- 
hold her escape in safety from their power, that she may continue to execute Thy formal 
commands ! " The Secret reads : " Father of virtues aud Almighty God ; may Thy holy 
benediction descend on this oblation ; may it excite Thy miraculous power ; and through 
the Intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of all the saints, may it preserve and de- 
liver the Maid now confined in the prison of our enemies ; and may it enable her to perform 
effectively the work which Thou hast ordained ! " The Post-communion is as follows : " O 
Almighty God; hearken to the prayers of Thy people; and through the sacraments 
which we have received, and through the intercession of the Blessed Virgiu Mary aud of 
all the saints, break the chains of the Maid who, while performing Ihe deeds enjoined by 
Thee, has been shut up in the prison of our enemies I Through Thy divine compassion and 
mercy, grant that she may accomplish in safety the mission which Thou hast entrusted to 
her!" Making due allowance for their spirit of hatred, we can adduce the testimony of 
Joan's judges in proof of the veneration she inspired. The 5~d article of the charges ex- 
pressly mentions that throughout France she was regarded as more angel than woman. 
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The supernatural, observes the Angelic Doctor, " is a special 
intervention of God, outside the ordinary ways of His provi- 
dence." In the physical order, this intervention is shown by 
miracles ; and in the moral, it is demonstrated by sanctity. 
Now we contend that no candid person of average intelligence 
can read the Life of the Maid of Orleans, without the convic- 
tion that the supernatural is prominent in nearly each one of 
its salient events. We behold a young girl passing two years 
amid the tumultuous disorders of a licentious soldiery, with no 
■diminution of her angelic piety. She becomes the object of 
the choicest favors of Heaven, and she receives the veneration 
of bishops, princes, and people ; nevertheless, her humility 
remains profound. She shares actively in the hereditary 
. strife of powerful rivals, but her charity is never weakened. 
All this passes the limits of the natural ; it is a miracle of 
sanctity. AYe can do no more than allude to the miracles 
which Joan performed, and which will form a prominent feat- 
ure of the examination now being made by the Holy See, as 
to the value of her claims for canonization. But the reader 
will be interested if we make more than an allusion to the 
prophecies which were current in France, long before the 
birth of the Maid, relative to the coming of a virgin from the 
Bois-Chesnu — a wood near Domremy, — who was to be the 
deliverer of France from thraldom. We select for notice the 
prediction by the famous sage of the fifth century, Merlin, with 
whom the poems of Tennyson have probably familiarized the 
reader, and whose prophecies are not to be utterly despised. 
The learned Benedictine, Sigebert of Gemblours, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, says of Merlin : " He unveiled many 
obscure things, and predicted many events which were under- 
stood only after their accomplishment. The Holy Spirit re- 
veals His secrets to whom He wills ; now by a sybil, then by 
a Balaam." Now the Cymric Druid wrote : " A maiden shall 
come from the Bois-Chesnu to furnish remedy for all these 
evils. AYhen she will have taken all the fortresses, she will 
dissipate all the sources of evil with her breath. Torrents of 
tears will flow from her eyes, and she will fill the island with 
fearful clamor. She will be killed by a stag with ten antlers, 
four of which will wear golden diadems, the other six being 
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changed to the horns of a buffalo. The isles of Brittany will 
resound with terrible noise ; and the Danish wood will rise, cry- 
ing : ' Come, O Cambrian, and bring Cornwall to thy side ! ' " At 
the time of the rehabilitation of the memory of the Maid, 1453, 
the Grand-Inquisitor, John Brehal, took much notice of this 
Merlinian prophecy, indicating quite clearly that it had been 
fulfilled in all its details by the career of Joan. Thus he ac- 
commodated the prediction to her momentous life. 1. The 
Bois-Chesnu, a wood near Domremy, the native Tillage of 
Joan, bore that name in her day. 2. The evils of the king- 
dom were remedied when the Maid underwent the severe ex- 
amination by the theologians and lawyers at Poitiers ; or when 
she took all the Anglo-Burgundian fortresses, and conducted 
her king to Kheims, there to be crowned. 3. By her breath, 
that is, by her vehement objurgations, she destroyed the 
sources of evil when she rebuked the artisans for their treason. 
4. Certainly Joan shed torrents of tears because of the miser- 
ies of her country, and because of her compassion for her 
foes. 5. She filled all Britain with clamor, for no one knew 
where her victories would end. 6. She was killed by a stag 
with ten antlers, namely, the English monarch, Henry VI., 
who was ten years old when Joan was murdered. The four 
diadem-bearing antlers were the four years following the birth 
of Henry during which the English exercised their power in 
France with some degree of moderation ; but those antlers 
were changed to buffalo's horns, when the islanders entered 
upon a course of tyranny and rapine. 7. The rise of the 
Danish wood is the revolt of all Normandy, the inhabitants of 
which were originally Danes, against England. They cried : 
" Come, Cambria ! " for the French crown originated in Clovis, 
who was a Sicambrian (1). They cried : " Conquer Cornwall ! " 
meaning, by a rhetorical figure, " England," of which Corn- 
wall is a portion. 

Joan was a tactician of the first order ; a strategist equal to 
Talbot, who, until her advent, had been regarded as the best 
commander of the time. Whence came this knowledge on the 
part of an untutored peasant girl who " knew not A, B, C, or 

(1) " Mills depone eol'a, Slcamber ! " said St. RemlRins. when Clovis stood before him for 
baptism. The Sle.utnbri were the noblest tribe of the Frank nation. See St. Greg. Tur., 
libit. Heel. Fmncoruin, b. II., eh. xxxi. 
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how to handle a sword, or how to mount a horse ? " No his- 
torian has ventured to deny her wonderful military successes, 
and none has asserted that her campaigns were prosecuted 
under other human guidance than her own. The duke 
d'Alencon, one of the most illustrious soldiers of the day, and 
who served under Joan, testified as follows : " In all things 
outside the science of war, the Maid was simple, and like 
everv young girl ; but in military matters she excelled. Not 
only could she tilt well, but she knew the management of ar- 
tillery, could arrange the lines of an army, and could plan a 
battle. We were all astonished when we saw her displaying 
in the field a foresight and ability which would have been 
creditable in a general of thirty years of experience ; and in 
the employment of artillery, her talent was extraordinary." 
Reflect a little on the condition of France when Joan besought 
the dauphin to accept her sendees ; and then remember that 
in five days she raised the siege of Orleans. In three days she 
reduced three cities, and defeated in pitched battle the hitherto 
invincible veterans of Suffolk and Talbot. Her campaign of 
the Loire, remarks M. Marius Sepet, was in no degree inferior 
in conception and execution to that lightning Italian campaign 
which was the tactical masterpiece of Napoleon (1). There 
have been published recently, four volumes of a work devoted 
entirely to an examination of the military abilities of the Maid ; 
and the author, an eminent officer of artillery, finds proof of 
the consummate tactical science possessed by her, not only in 
her triumphant campaign of the Loire, but also in the unfort- 
unate one of the Oise, which failed, not through any miscal- 
culation on her part, but because of the foul treason of Bour- 
nel at Soisson (2). This critic follows the heroine into the 
region where, two centuries afterward, the grand Conde gained 
his greatest victory ; and comparing the operations of Joan 
on the Oise with those preceding the battle of Eocroy, he dis- 
cerns the palm of superior subtlety of strategy to the peasant 
girl. In fine, we may ask with Alain Chartier, a contempor- 
ary of Joan : " Was there wanting in the Maid any one quality 
which is necessary in a great and successful general ? Her 

(1) Joan of Arc; Paris, 1870. 

(2) Joan of Arc as Tactician and Strategist, bu Paul Marin, Captain of Artillery; 
Paris 1802. 
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prudence was wonderful ; her courage has never been excelled, 
her activity was like that of a spirit ; her justice and other 
virtues have been equalled b} r no warrior. Is the attack to 
be made ? She heads her arm}', arranges her lines, fulfils, 
her duties as commander, and then becomes a simple soldier. 
At a given signal, she balances her lance, spurs her steed, and 
like lightning she is in the midst of the foe. No ; this girl is 
not of earth ; she has come from heaven to sustain decaying 
France with her brain and her arm." In fact, the military 
career of Joan is so great a miracle, it so evidently proves that 
her mission was of God, that her enemies tried to account for 
her military training and successes by human means. But 
mark how futile was their argument. In Article "Vlil, of 
the accusation brought by Cauchon, it was alleged that : " In 
about her twentieth year, of her own accord, and without the 
permission of her parents, she went to Neuf chateau in Lorraine, 
and there passed some time in the service of an inn-keeper 
named La Rousse, whose hostelry was an habitual resort of 
depraved women, and at which soldiers were constantly lodg- 
ing. Here she used to care for the cattle in the fields, and 
take the horses to pasture and water ; and thus she learned 
how to ride and how to handle weapons." If a short ap- 
prenticeship in the duties of a groom sufiices to form an ac- 
complished knight and a consummate general, then this asser- 
tion is of some weight. Voltaire, in his anxiety to find some 
proof for his cruel aspersions on the purity of the Maid, 
seizes eagerly upou this charge, being attracted by the pas- 
sage concerning the loose women with whom she must, ac- 
cording to Cauchon, have consorted. The Burgundian his- 
torian of the fifteenth century, Enguerran de Monstrelet, 
naturally credits the allegation of Cauchon ; but on the mar- 
gin of his MS. in the National Library of France, there is 
written a note, evidently made in the time of Charles VH. or 
of Louis XI., which warns us that : " During her entire life, un- 
til she was led to the king, she cared for lambs, and never 
mounted a horse." And this truth is evinced by the testimony 
of five witnesses who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
entire early career of Joan (1) ; and by that of Stephen de 

(1) Process, ii„ 411, 302, 428, 41G, 421 ; Depositions of Lacloppe, Morel, Isabella Girardin, 
Gulllermette. and Watterin. 
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Syone, clean of Neuf chateau, who knew both the parish priest 
of the Maid and the presumedly loose hostess, La Eousse. He 
swore as follows : "From a great many persons I know that 
little Joan, when she went to Neuf chateau, dwelled with the 
innkeeper named La Eousse, who was an exceedingly honest 
woman ; and furthermore, I know that during all the time 
that Joan was at that inn she was in the company of her 
father and of other people of Domremy who had fled thither 
for fear of the advancing enemy" (1). 

In the divine balance, a martyr weighs more than a hero. 
It would seem that the baptism of blood is generally a con- 
comitant of a divine mission ; that the aj:>ostles of the Crucified 
must continue the ineffable mysteries of His sufferings. And 
does not history show us that the lives of nearly all inspired 
persons have been dramas ending in tragedy? So it was 
with the sweet Maid of Orleans. Not only in the market-place 
of Kouen, amid devouring flames, did she suffer for her faith 
in the words of her saints. When she first opened her mind 
to Vaudricourt, the commander at Vaucouleurs, and demand- 
ed to be conveyed to her king, her treatment as a fool was 
the beginning of her painful road to the stake. Eveu her 
father, whom she so tenderly loved, added to her grief by 
scouting her claims, and threatening to drown her as a witch 
if she persisted in her design. Then, forsooth, the good pas- 
tor of Domremy must needs exorcise the innocent child, lest 
jDerforce Satan had taken up his abode in her heart. Every- 
where doubt and scorn, when she knew so well that God was 
impelling her. And even when she had succeeded iu bending 
the dauphin to the will of her saints, and her victorious cam- 
paign began, another martyrdom beset her in the torpor of 
the monarch and the tergiversations of his courtiers. Then 
there were the tortures of body and mind, inseparable from 
the military life, so different from the modesty and evenness 
of her customary ways. Then, also, was the constant dread 
of capture ; for her saints had told her that she would be a 
prisoner before the Feast of St. John would arrive. And 
when she fell into the hands of the English, who can picture 
the sufferings of the pure maiden, condemned to the constant 

<1) Ibid, iii.,402, Deposition of Stephen de Syone. 
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company, by uiglit as well as by day, of uncouth and licentious 
soldiers? Then she had to bear the charges of unchastity, 
heresy, witchcraft, barbarity, and mendacity, brought against 
her by a tribunal sold to her own and her country's foe. And 
her death ? We much do doubt if there has ever lived a wretch 
so hardened as not to feel the tears mounting to his eyes, 
when he fancied the terrible scene as cold history portrays it. 
How daring was the lie inscribed on the mitre which the 
murderers placed on her serene and effulgent brow ! " Heretic, 
Relapsed, Apostate, Idolatress." How our breasts heave with 
indignation, as we read the placard hung at the foot of the 
pyre : "Joan, who has styled herself ' the Maid.' A liar, per- 
nicious woman, seducer of the people, sorceress, blasphemer 
of God, denier of the faith in Jesus Christ, braggart, idolatrous, 
cruel, dissolute, invoker of demons, schismatic, and heretic." 
But the hour of reparation has arrived ; the signal given by 
Pope Calixtus III., when he ordered the rehabilitation of the 
martyr's memory, has been heeded ; and France awaits with 
confidence the moment when her sons will use, with propriety, 
the words which the ascendency of truth compelled Shakes- 
peare to put on the lips of Charles VII. : "Joan la Pucelle 
shall be France's saint." 



CHAPTER V. 

POPE EUGENIUS IV. AND THE COUNCIL OF BASEL. 

Pope Martin T. having died on Feb. 20, 1431, fourteen car- 
dinals entered into Conclave on March 2d, and raised to the 
Papacy the cardinal Gabriel Gondelmero, who assumed the 
name of Eugenius IY. He was a Venetian by birth, and 
came of patrician stock. His father was a distinguished sol- 
dier, and his mother, Beriola Corrario, had seen her brother 
elevated to the Chair of Peter as Gregory XII. ; one of her 
grandsons was destined to be known as Pope Paul II. When 
quite young, Gabriel had given most of his patrimony to the 
poor, and having founded a house of regular canons, had re- 
tired to its seclusion ; but when his uncle received the tiara, 
he was called to court and made Papal treasurer. In 1407, 
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he was appointed to the diocese of Siena, and in 1408 was 
enrolled in the Sacred College. Being a friend of the Or- 
sini princes, Gondelinero v." as not favored by Martin V., a 
Colonna ; but that Pontiff so appreciated his administrative 
abilities, that he appointed him legate in the Marches, and 
afterward at Bologna. Eugenius IY. was fort}*-eight years of 
age when he donned the tiara ; he was of majestic presence, 
but austerity had impressed its pallid mark on his counte- 
nance. He was exceedingly temperate, rarely drinking any- 
thing but sugared water, and never having more than one 
course at his table. Night and day he wore a hair-shirt ; and 
that he might lose no time, he always studied when his sleep 
was interrupted (1). He was esteemed by all, but feared by 
many, and his severity frequently repelled affection. 

One of the first acts of Eugenius was the reconstitution ot 
the Sapienza, the great Roman University, and so extensive 
were the privileges he accorded to its professors and students, 
that he has been regarded as a precursor of the Renaissance. 
He was not a litterafo; but he had the tastes of one, and he 
greatly sympathized with the " humanists " (2). Among his 
secretaries were enrolled the most celebrated humanists of his 
day : Leonardo Bruni (3),Poggio Bracciolini (4), Blondus Fla- 
vius, Aurispa, George of Trebizond, and Ambrose Traversari. 
So well did Eugenius know how to discern and to reward 
merit, that his successor, Nicholas Y, found an easy task in 
inaugurating that golden age of the Renaissance which 
formed the glory of his reign. That glory would probably 
have belonged to Eugenius himself, had the contentions of 
Basel not distracted his attention. There is much in the po- 
litical events of this reign to interest the student; but we 
must restrict our investigations to its salient features. 

The fathers of Constance had decreed that another Council 

(1) Vespasiano; Commentaries on the Life of Pope Eugenius IV. ; in Muratori; 
Italian Writers, vol. XXV. 

(2) Eugenius of Viterbo records this saying of Eugenius IV.: "We ought to fear the 
learned, as well as love them, for they are not men to quietly bear an offence, and they can 
avenge themselves with weapons, the thrusts of which we may And it hard to parry." 
History of Twenty Centuries, MS. in the Angelica Library. 

(3) Often called Aretino, from Arezzo, his birthplace. 

(4) The indefatigable researches of Posrsio, his vast erudition, and the Importance of his 
labors, have caused the first half of the fifteenth century to be known among the learned as 
the Age of Poggio. 
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should be held within five years ; and accordingly Martin V. 
had ordered the bishops to assemble at Siena. But owing to 
the intrigues of the kiug of Aragon, who was active in per- 
petuating the line of Peter de Luna, and who therefore inter- 
dicted all communication with Pope Martin throughout his 
dominions, the Pontiff decided, firstly, not to preside in per- 
son over the assembly, and finally, to dissolve it (1). Be- 
fore separating, however, the prelates resolved to meet after 
seven years in the city of Basel. When the day had arrived, 
March 3, 1431, on which this Council should have been opened, 
only one prelate, the abbot of Yezelay, was on hand (2) ; 
and not until July did two representatives of Cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, whom Pope Eugenius had delegated to preside, an- 
nounce the opening. Cesarini himself did not arrive at Bas- 
el until September ; and even then he was nearly alone, and 
only on Dec. 14 did he open the first session with an attend- 
ance of three bishops and seven abbots. Here we must re- 
mark that on Nov. 12, the Pontiff had issued a Bull, ad- 
dressed to his legate, directing him to dissolve the Council 
of Basel ; since the Greek emperor had signified to the Holy 
See the wish of the schismatics to unite with the Catholics in 
a Council to be held in Italy. The Pope added that the new 
Council would meet at Bologna, and that he himself would 
preside. Shortly after the sending of this Bull, Eugenius 
learned that the prelates at Basel had invited the Hussites 
to a discussion of their doctrines ; and being justly offended 
at this want of respect for the Holy See, which had already 
anathematized those errors, he issued, on Dec. 18, another 
Bull in which he dissolved the Council of Basel. This action 
of the Pontiff caused much irritation among the members of 
the Council ; Cesarini indeed abandoned his presidency, but 
he wrote a remonstrance to the Pope, begging him to recon- 
sider his decree, as the prelates at Basel were determined to 
continue their sittings. In fact, this little body of three 
bishops and seven abbots now elected a new president, Phili- 

(1) lUTNALTKy. 1423. nos. 10, 11. 12; y. 1 1'M. no. 5— Mariana : b. XX., c. xiv.-Iu.KS- 
cas; Pontiffs, b.Vl.— Lifcof MnrlwV. : inMtmATORi.vol. lll.,pt.2.— Platina ;3/ar(inr. 

(2) This abbot entered tlie cathedral, called on the chapter to witness his presence, nnd 
caused a notary to draw up an Instrument certifying to the. opening of the Council. Mar- 
tini; and Dcrand ; CollcclUtnof Old Writers, vol. VIII., pt. 2. 
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bert, bishop of Coutances ; and presumed to summon to their 
sessions, under the usual canonical penalties, all whose right 
it was to participate in a General Council. A second session 
was held on Feb. 15, 1432, and the synodals decreed that the 
Council, actually convened in the name of the Holy Spirit, 
could be dissolved, transferred, or deferred, by no one, not 
even by the Pope, without its own consent. At this session 
the number of the synodals was increased by four, and hence 
this decree was signed by fourteen prelates. From every 
part of Europe there now came approbations which were well 
calculated to confirm the recalcitrants in their exaggerated 
notion of their own importance ; even several great imiver- 
sities sent them encouragement (1). And the clergy of France, 
convoked at Bourges by Charles VII., although they insisted 
upon due respect to the head of the Church, contended that 
the Council of Basel should be continued, and asked the king 
to beg the Pontiff to withdraw his decree of dissolution (2). 
Sympathetic messages were also sent to Basel by the duke 
of Milan, the duke of Savoy, the duke of Burgundy, the king 
of England, and the duke of Saxony (3). But no one of these 
sovereigns took such an interest in the Council of Basel as 
did the emperor Sigismund. He had become convinced that 
brute force could not subject the Bohemians to German dom- 
ination; it was to the interest of the Church to crush the 
Hussite heresy, and to the interest of the empire to subject 
the Bohemians to its sway. It appeared to Sigismund that 
their attachment to the Hussite doctrines was the chief cause 
of the hatred of the Bohemians toward the German sceptre 
those teachings, he thought, could be suppressed only by the 
Council of Basel. Under date of Jan. 9, 1432, he sent a me- 
morial, entitled, " Advice to the Pope," in which he earnestly 
besought Eugenius to countenance the Council. He con- 
tended that the abolition of the Greek schism was certainly 
much to be desired, but that it was not of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the dissolution of the Council of Basel ; and 
again, it was very improbable that the reunion, so often at- 
tempted, would be effected at a time when the Catholic 

(1) Dcboclai ; History of the University of Paris, vol. V. 

(2) Labbe ; vol. XIL, Advice of the Prelates, etc., no. 8. 

(3) iU*TEXE and Duraxd ; loe. eil., p. CO, 64, G7, 105, 108, 113. 
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Church was lacerated by heresy. If the Council of Basel 
now terminated its sessions, heresy would become more au- 
dacious. Finally, Sigismuud more than insinuated that the 
Papal decree of dissolution would neither prevent the Coun- 
cil from sitting, and other prelates from going to it, nor 
would it cause the sovereigns to withdraw their protection 
from it, This not very respectful letter was followed by an 
embassy which was received by the Pontiff, on March 17, i" 
full Consistory ; but not until thirty-nine days had elapsed, 
was the following answer returned to the imperial meddler : 
" We entreat our dear son, and we ask you to join in our 
prayer, not to interfere in matters altogether out of his prov- 
ince ; we request him not to trouble the Roman Church. 
The emperor has no right to concern himself either with the 
Council or with us. It is his duty to submit to our decisions, 
and to those of the Council ; he must respect the Pontiff who 
sits in the Chair of Peter. If he touches ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, let him know that there is a God above all kings, who 
defends His Church and His vicar " (1). Meanwhile, Sigis- 
muud was encouraging the revolt of the synodals of Basel ; 
and having heard that it was rumored that he was about 
to withdraw his countenance from the assembly, he wrote 
to the recalcitrants : " If our letters do not induce His Holi- 
ness to withdraw his decree, our ambassadors have orders 
to declare to him that we will not receive the imperial crown 
at his hands " (2). As we learn from iEneas Sylvius (after- 
ward Pope Pius II), Eugenius IV. was well aware that Sig- 
ismuud, whose policy was allied with that of the Visconti of 
Milan, thought to make use of the Council of Basel, in case of 
need, to intimidate the Holy See (3). 

Six days after the imperial ambassadors had received the 
Papal reply to their master's officious advice, Pope Eugenius 
announced to Sigismuud that he was about to send three nuu- 
cios to Basel, who would endeavor to arrange matters with 
the sjnodals. As these nuncios could not depart at once, 
the Pontiff immediately despatched oue of his chamberlains, 

(1) Itlrm., vol. VII. 

(2) E)>Mk of Sff/fcmuw] to the Council, in Martene, vol. VIII. 

(3) GtimmcHtnw on Hie I'loeccdiiwsof the Council of Basel; edited by the Canon 
Michael Cotn'uni, p>-um the Vatican Codec ; Fenno, ISO; 1 
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John de Prato, to Basel. Cesarini was still residing in Bas- 
el ; but lie liad exercised no office in connection with the as- 
sembly since he had received the Pontifical command to dis- 
solve it. It is not unlikely that his great eloquence, his au- 
stere and authoritative character, and his well-known zeal, 
would have soon recalled the prelates of Basel to a sense of 
duty, had not Dominick Capranica (1), and the cardinals 
Branda de Castiglione, Carillo, Aleman of Aries, Cervantes, 
and Bochetaillee come upon the scene. These cardinals had 
become hostile to Pope Eugenius for some unknown reason; 
and they now commenced to attack his moral character, which 
was certainly beyond reproach. Their calumnies were sec- 
onded by a crowd of malcontents who flocked to Basel from 
all quarters, especially from the universities of Germany, to 
vomit their diatribes against the court of Borne. " These on- 
slaughts," says Christophe, "added to the audacity of the 
crowd of doctors who had come from Paris, from Cologne, and 
other German universities — of those second-rate men who, 
since the Council of Pisa, were an encumbrance to the general 
assemblies of the Church, and who arrogated to themselves 
the right to trace the paths to be followed by the fathers. 
They were theologians of haughty but narrow minds who re- 
garded as irrefragable dogmas, mere opinions raised amid 
the tumults of the schools. Orators without any practical 
knowledge, they measured everything according to the petty 
dimensions of a syllogism (2). Imprudent declaimers, they 
thought to serve the Church when they only fomented the 
passions disturbing her. With one voice, all these doctors 
extolled the voice of a General Council." It was under the 
empire of these influences that the prelates of Basel, in their 

(1) Capranica, a man of great learning, a profound statesman, and almost ascetic in his 
habits, had been appointed to the cardinalate, in pcttn, by Martin V. in 1430. On the death 
of Martin, the cardinals refused to admit Capranica Into the Conclave, and one of the first acts 
of Eugenius IV. was the issue of a decree declaring that a nomination in petto conferred no 
cardinalitial rights. Capranica then requested Eugenius to ratify the nomination, but in 
vain. He afterward went to Basel, and appealed from the Pope to the Council. The op- 
position of Eugenius to Capranica originated in the latter's devotion to the Colonna family 
—a devotion so thorough and notorious that when, in April, 1431, the Roman populace arose 
in arms to defend Eugenius from the armed attack of A nthony Colonna, the Capranica ,ialace 
was sacked and gutted. 

C~) Christophe might have omitted this remark. The Church fears no logic. The trouble 
with all assemblies like that of Basel is that they do not sufficiently regard the "petty di- 
mensions of a syllogism." 
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third session on April 29, pronounced the nullity of the Bull 
of dissolution, and summoned Pope Eugenius to appear be- 
fore them, personally or by plenipotentiaries, within three 
months. In the fourth session on June 20, the Council de- 
creed that the Pope could appoint no new cardinals during 
the sittings of the assembly, and that in case of an interpon- 
tificium (1), the Conclave should be held in the place where 
the Council was deliberating. The Papal nuncios were now 
on their way to Basel ; but hearing that the Council had im- 
prisoned John de Prato, they paused at Constance, and sent 
on to Basel for safe-conducts (2). Having received these se- 
curities, they entered a general congregation of the Council on 
Aug. 25 ; and after some persuasive remarks, they announced 
that the Pontiff had entertained no design of breaking up the 
Council when he wished to transfer its sessions to some other 
place. He merely desired it to be nearer to himself ; and the 
synodals were free to choose a place of meeting from among 
the cities subject to the Holy See. But the Council rejected 
these overtures in an illogical repl}* ; and on Sept. 6 a motion 
was made to declare the contumacy of Pope Eugenius. The 
nuncios protested ; a delay was accorded ; and in the eighth 
session on Dec. 18, a further term of sixty days was assigned, 
within which Eugenius should present himself before the 
Council. 

The Hussites of Bohemia had been invited, from its very be- 
ginning, to attend the Council of Basel. In this invitation the 
prelates assume the tone of superior authority — of a body sub- 
ordinate to no jurisdiction on earth. " You have complained 
that you have never been allowed a fair hearing. Behold! 
This reason is now removed. We invite you to come ! not be- 
fore a commission, but into the presence of a general assem- 
bly, to explain as much as you wish. The Holy Ghost will 
preside, and He will be the judge as to what must be held and 
be done in the Church." Such words plainly signified a will- 
ingness to reopen a question which the Church had already 
settled, that is, the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the Hussite 
tenets. It is no wonder that Pope Eugenius IY. resisted 
such impudent pretensions; and that one of the nunc'.os, 

(1) Vacancy of the Holy See. (2) See copy of their protest, in Martene, vol. V/Jv. 
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the archbishop of Tarento, said to the Council: "This call 
upon the Hussites to discuss again the question of their 
errors is an attack on the justice of the sentences pronounced 
by the Councils of Constance and Siena. It favors heretics, 
and will cause perplexity among the faithful." The prelates 
realized the force of this reasoning; and they disclaimed 
any intention of reopening the question of Hussite orthodoxy, 
protesting that they merely wished to lead the heretics back 
to the fold by means of an amicable discussion. The Huss- 
ites having agreed in a diet held at Egra on April 27, 1432, 
to come to the Council of Basel, their representatives, headed 
bv Ziska's successor, the famous Procopius Basa, and by 
John Eockizany, archbishop of Prague, arrived on Jan. 4, 1433. 
A general congregation of the Council was held ; and Cesar- 
ini, presiding by permission of the Pontiff, addressed a learned 
and conciliatory discourse to the Hussites. On Jan. 16, 
discussions began on the Communion under both species, on 
correction for public sin, on free preaching, and on the civil 
domain of the clergy. During ten days the Hussites argued 
on their side ; during eighteen, Catholic doctors defended 
the doctrines of the- Church. No decision was reached ; and 
the duke of Bavaria suggested that disputes should cease, 
and that there should be instituted a pacific conference of 
three cardinals, five bishops, several doctors, and an equal 
number of Hussite deputies. Accordingly, the conference de- 
cided that the Council should send into Bohemia an embassy 
which would devise some means of pacification on the spot. 
Philip, bishop of Coutances, was placed at the head of the em- 
bassy ; and the conferences were resumed in Bohemia with 
the following final result. The Bohemians were allowed to 
communicate under both species, but the priests should always 
explain to the communicants that said manner was not of ne- 
cessity ; that in fact, the Body and Blood of Christ were 
equally under each species of the Eucharist. Secondly, the 
Bohemians were to admit that mortal sin, and especially if of 
a public nature, is to be punished according to the law of 
God and the regulations of the fathers; but only by those 
who exercise lawful authority in the Church. Thirdly, the 
Bohemians were to grant that the word of God is to be an- 
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nounced only by authorized preachers. Fourthly, the Bo- 
hemians were to admit that the clergy can licitly hold mov- 
able and immovable property. These four articles, sanctioned 
by the Council under the name of comjjactata, were promul- 
gated on Jan. 2, 1434, in a solemn diet of the Bohemian nobles 
and deputies. All the orders of the state were reconciled to 
the Church, and swore obedience to the Apostolic See. The 
Taborites and Orphans alone refused to submit, and again 
took to arms ; but they were finally defeated, and losing 
their martial and ferocious chief, Procopius Rasa, were soon 
things of the past. 

When the Council of Basel had remitted the Hussite ques* 
tion to Bohemian soil, it was free to return to its hobby, the 
superiority of a General Council over the Roman Pontiff. 
The tenth session commenced on Feb. 19, 1433 ; and in it a 
commission was appointed to examine into the pretended 
contumacy of the Pope. In the twelfth session, celebrated 
on July 12, sixty days were accorded, within which Eugenius 
might send his adherence to the Council : if he failed there- 
in, he would be deposed. Hitherto, the conduct of the Pon- 
tiff had been somewhat hesitating. After having sent four 
nuncios to preside over the Council, he had ordered them to 
allow Cesarini to resume that office ; then he named to the 
presidency the cardinals Orsini, of Santa Croce, de Foix, and 
of St. Mark's ; soon he reappointed the first four nuncios as 
his representatives ; then almost immediately he restored 
Cesarini. But the decree of the twelfth session of Basel ex- 
cited the Pontiff's energy ; and on July 29 he issued a Bull 
annulling all the acts and decrees of the Baselean assembly 
which had not been contemplated by the Holy See at the 
commencement of the same. At this time the obstinate prel- 
ates received reproofs from many quarters. The kings of 
France, England, and Portugal ; the doge of Venice ; the dukes 
of Savoy and Burgundy ; and five electors of the empire ; all 
conjured them to put an end to their scandalous proceedings. 
Even Sigismund was tired of their rebellion, and on May 11 
they had received from him a letter stating that he was 
about to receive the imperial crown from Pope Eugenius ; and 
under date of June 4, thev duly received information of his 
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having been crowned in the Vatican Basilica. It certainly 
seemed that the prelates would now yield, were it only be- 
cause of shame ; for before Sigismund departed from the 
Eternal City, the Pope had issued a Bull abolishing all his 
previous decrees against the Council, and declaring his will- 
ingness that the sessions should continue, providing that 
only those matters were touched, for the consideration of 
which the assembly had been convoked. But the prelates 
disliked the terminology used by the Pontiff; " We wish " and 
" We are willing " ought to be changed, as they asked Cesar- 
ini to inform the Pope, into "We decree " and "We declare." 
Hence when Sigismund arrived at Basel, instead of finding 
the concord for which he had hoped, he was assailed with 
complaints. He felt that, just then, he needed the friendship 
of the Council more than he did that of the Pope ; and he for- 
got that when in Borne, he had been so touched by the gen- 
erosity of Eugenius, that he had exclaimed that " the Pontiff 
had done more than he ought to have done ; that the prelates 
of Basel ought to yield ; that if they refused, he would do won- 
derful things against them " (1). Sigismund again took the 
part of the Council ; but the Pope insisted that the apparent- 
ly innocent change of phraseology covered an injury to the 
Holy See, and refused to countenance it. In the thirteenth 
session, held on Sept. 11, the prelates wished to act upon the 
alleged contumacy of Pope Eugenius ; but to please the duke 
of Bavaria, a delay was granted until Nov. 7. On that day 
the fourteenth session was held, Sigismund assisting in full 
imperial state. From this moment the emperor assumed 
the role of mediator ; and he soon obtained an important 
concession from the Council. All its preceding acts were re- 
voked ; and new legates, appointed by the Pontiff, were to pre- 
side over the deliberations. On his part, Eugenius consent- 
ed to use the phrases " We decree ", etc. ; annulled his sen- 
tences against certain of the synodals ; and withdrew his re- 
strictions. Finally, in its sixteenth session, on Feb. 5, 1434, 
the Council, perhaps sincerely but certainl}- ungenerously, 
corresponded to the excessive meekness of the Pontiff by con- 
descending to declare that since Pope Eugenius had fully 

(1) Epistle of Eugenius IV. to Francis Foscari, in Raynald, y. 1433, no. 19. 
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satisfied its citations and requisitions, it received liis Bulls (1). 
The Council enjoyed another apparent triumph when it 
beheld the investiture of its champion, Capranica, with the 
cardinal itial insignia. 

From this time the majority of the Baselean prelates af- 
fected to believe that Pope Eugenius IY. had acknowledged 
the subjection of the Pontifical to the Conciliar authority. 
The Pontifical theologians vainly reminded them that Eugen- 
ius had merely yielded to circumstances in order to avoid 
scandal ; that the recognition of an assembly does not imply an 
approbation of all its acts ; and that the Pope had author- 
ized a convocation of a new Council, rather than a continua- 
tion of the old one. Our attention must now be directed for 
a moment to the political situation in Italy ; for just at this 
time, the temporal dominion of the Pioman Pontiff, and there- 
fore his independence, was in jeopardy. Giovanna H., queen 
of Naples, had adopted as successor Alfonso V., king of Ara- 
gon and of Sicily ; but her suspicions of his loyalty soon 
caused her to choose that Louis of Anjou who had contested 
the throne of Naples with her brother Ladislao. Pope Mar- 
tin Y. approved this selection, investing Louis with the king- 
dom ; and Alfonso departed with his Aragonese. However, 
Louis soon succumbing to the climate, and Giovanna feeling 
herself near to death, she willed her crown to Rene, a broth- 
er of Louis. With this portion of the peninsula Eugenius 
had no trouble. But in the north, the Florentines were anx- 
ious for revenge on the Lucchese, friends of the Yisconti, 
dukes of Milan. Yisconti, aided by the Genoese, broke up 
the Florentine siege of Lucca, but Pope Eugenius, indignant 
at the intrigues of Yisconti with the Colonna princes, and 
averse to that sovereign because he had precipitated a war 
which the Pontiff wished to spare his country (2). determined 

(1) JEneas Sylvius ; loc.cit., p. 05.— Cetlula Ohlatct, in Maktene.— August. Pateic., 
History of the Council of Basel, in Labbe ; vol. XIII. 

(2) Three years before the death of Martin V. Cardinal Albergati had reconciled Venice. 
Lombardy, and Florence In the name of the Holy See ; but while laying down their arms, 
these powers nourished their jealousies. When the Venetian Gondelmero was elected to 
the Papacy, Venice and Florence expected a reversal of Pope Martin's policy, which had 
been favorable to Milan. But Eugenius declared for neutrality, and that his neutrality 
might weigh for good and peace, he said to the rival ambassadors in their first audience : 
•' I wish you to keep peace, for I shall be the implacable enemy of him who breaks it" 
(Flavius Bi.ondcs; Three Decades, b. IV.). Philip Mary Vlseontl suspected that these 
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to weaken the power of the duke. Aided by Eugenius, and 
by a Venetian army under the famous general, the count of 
Carmagnola, the Florentines began a campaign against Vis- 
conti. But the fortune of war declared for the rising star of 
Francis Sforza, the Milanese commander. While Carmagno- 
la was engaged with the forces of Sforza on land, the Milanese 
defeated the Venetians on the Po ; and thus threatened on 
his front and flanks, the great leader was forced to retreat. 
At length the Venetians and Visconti made peace ; but this 
peace was injurious to the States of the Church. Visconti 
now had no use for his multitude of mercenaries ; but instead 
of disbanding them, he employed condottieri to lead them 
against the Papal territories. The most distinguished of these 
leaders was Francis Sforza (1), to whom the grandeur of the 
Visconti was pre-eminently due. Sforza had some sense of 
decency ; and therefore he sought a pretext for crossing the 
Papal frontier. He accordingly informed Eugenius that the 
hereditary estates of the Sforzas in the kingdom of Naples 
had been attacked by Caldora, and that he was about to res- 
cue them ; he therefore requested permission to march 
through the Eomagna and the Marches, promising to do no 
harm to any of the vassals of the Holy See (2). Unsuspicious 
of treachery, the Pope acquiesced ; and as soon as Sforza 
had entered the March of Ancona, he announced himself as 
vicar of the Council of Basel, occupied Jesi, forced Osimo, 
Fermo, Recanati, Ascoli, and Ancona to capitulate, and took 
Montedelmo by storm (3). Other condottieri entered the 
duch} r of Spoleto, also proclaiming themselves vicars of the 
Council. Fortebraccio penetrated into the Patrimony, stormed: 
Vetralla and Castelnuovo, ravaged the Campagna, captured 



words indicated hatred of his person rather than a sincere desire for peace, and took hi:, 
measures accordingly. From its very beginning, Duke Philip Mary protected the Council 
of Basel, and his states were a refuge for every enemy of the Roman Court. In a letter to 
the Baselean recalcitrants he said : "lam ready not only to work for the consolidation and 
maintenance of the Council, but to risk my states and my life for that object." 

(1) In order to attach Sforza more strongly to his dynasty, Philip Mary promised him 
his daughter Bianca in marriage, and this promise made the condotrlero yery influential 
with the numerous adventurers whom he had educated to discipline, and who were eu- 
tranced by his military genius. 

(2) Letter of Eugenius IV. to the doge Frcnicis Foscari, in Raynald, y. 1433, no. 26. 

(3) Simonetta ; Life of Sforza, in Mcratori, vol. XXI. Leonardo Aretino; Com- 
mentary, in Muratori, vol. XIX. Chronicle of Bologna, ibid., vol. XVIII. 
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Tivoli through treason, and knocked at the gates of Rome (1). 
At this time the world certainly believed that the Baselean 
prelates were at the bottom of all these troubles ; but am- 
bassadors of the emperor, of the king of France, and of the 
duke of Burgundy, went together to Rome, and declared to 
the Pontiff, in full consistory, that Sigismund, on his arrival at 
Basel, had investigated the matter, and that it seemed cer- 
tain that the self-styled vicars had forged their pretended 
Conciliar commissions (2). This assertion was certainly of 
some consolation to the Pontiff, but his temporal dominion 
was in no less danger. He suddenly conceived the idea of 
gaining over his chief foes, and of setting them against the rest 
The plan succeeded to a certain extent. Sforza, perhaps re- 
membering the devotion of his father, the celebrated con- 
stable, to the Holy See, and perhaps because he preferred reg- 
ularity to irregularity, promised his aid to the Pope, and 
was named gonfcdoniere of the Roman Church, and marquis 
of the March of Ancona during his life (3). He then turned 
his arms against Fortebraccio, defeated him at Montefiascone, 
and would have driven him over the frontier, had not Viscon- 
ti sent him a powerful reinforcement under the famous Pic- 
cinino. With this aid Fortebraccio resumed the offensive, and 
soon opened communications with the Ghibellines of Rome. 
The Colonna princes of course headed the malcontents ; and 
on May 29, 1434, Poncelleto di Pietro led a horde of armed 
rebels against the capital. All the city gates were seized, 
except the Cappena, which Sforza, warned in time, was able 
to garrison. Poncelleto was made governer of the capital ; 
and seven conscrvatori, among whom was John Somma di 
Colonna, were set up as rulers of the city. The next day the 
new magistrates demanded of Pope Eugenius his recognition 
of the new order of affairs, possession of Castel San Angelo and 
of Ostia, and the surrender of his nephew, Francis Gondel- 
mt.ro, as a hostage. The Pontiff yielded, and guards were 
placed around his palace. In this revolution the rebels cer- 
tainly believed that they were acting in a way to please both 
Vis.'outi and the Council of Basel ; Blondus Flavins declares 

(1) Simonktta ; Inc. fit., b. III. 

(2> I^ovus ; Oration <>f J. n. CHiala, at y. U33, no. 20. 

(3) B..ONDUS Flavils; loc. cit., b. V.— Sjmoxktta \Iqc. eit.— Raynald ; y. 1434, no. 8. 
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that tliey intended to secure the person of the Pope until the 
Council and the duke had decided what to do with hiin. 
However this may be, Eugenius escaped from Borne, and re- 
ceived a most hearty reception in Florence. 

Pope Eugenius officially informed the Council of his ca- 
lamities, which certainly were more those of the Church than 
his own ; but although the prelates deemed it proper to blame 
the conduct of Yisconti (1), they sent no sign of sympathy to 
the Pontiff. They merely despatched two representatives to 
the men in power at Rome, to demand the freedom of Cardi- 
nal Gondelmero ; and Eugenius seized the opportunity to ne- 
gotiate with his rebellious subjects. He found the Romans 
already tired of their new government, and on Oct. 26 they 
joyfully opened their gates to the Papal representatives. Yis- 
conti now called treachery to his aid ; he sent a relative, the 
bishop of Novara, with proposals of peace to Eugenius, but 
with secret instructions to devise some means of kidnapping 
the Pontiff. The plot was discovered and avowed, and Eu- 
genius pardoned the episcopal culprit (2). In the following 
year, 1435, the holy cardinal, Nicholas Albergati, who had 
been charged by the Council of Basel with the task of restor- 
ing peace in Italy, earnestly pressed the duke to seek a recon- 
ciliation with the Holy See. The marquis of Ferrara, Nich- 
olas d' Este, offered his mediation ; and the result was that on 
Aug. 10, Visconti evacuated the Papal States. While this ne- 
gotiation was progressing, Vitelleschi cleared the Campagna 
of all rebels, and couquered all the strongholds of the Colonna 
and the Savelli. Fortebraccio lost his life in battle. 

We now return to the Council of Basel. At this period 
one would have supposed that the assembly had convened 
merely for the purpose of despoiling the Holy See of all pow- 
er. The most influential members appeared to have under- 
taken a crusade against the Papacy ; the bishop of Tours 
dared to say : " This time we must either take the Apostolic 
See altogether away from the Italians, or we must so thor- 
oughly pluck it, that we need not care where it resides " (3). 

(1) Sanuto ; in Mcratori, vol. XXII. 

(2) Blonpcs Flavius ; Dr carie III., b. 6. Scipione Ammirato; HM. Flur., pt. II., b. 21. 

(3) Aut Apostolicam Sedem ex manibus Italorum liac vice eripiemus, ant sic deplumatam 
relinquemus, ut ubi maneat nihil curandutu sit. " JExeas Sylvius; loe. cit. 
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Iii the twenty-first session, after the suppression of the an- 
nates (1), and every other revenue derived by Eome from bene- 
fices, Pope Eugenius was accused of not conforming to the 
Conciliar decrees ; and notwithstanding the protests of the leg- 
ates, the prelates sent to him what they insultingly styled a 
juridical admonition. In an interview with the Pontiff, ac- 
corded on July 14, 1435, the messengers insisted on a cate- 
gorical declaration as to the readiness of the Pope to obey 
the dictates of the Council; and one of the Papal secretaries, the 
famous Poggio Bracciolini, replied that his Holiness would 
consult with the Sacred College on such grave matters. Eu- 
genius now despatched Ambrose T^raversari and Anthony San 
Vito to Basel ; but while the great merit of these personages 
secured for them a favorable reception, little respect was paid 
to their legatine character. Even in their presence the prel- 
ates moved a new remonstrance against Eugenius ; and on Jan. 
20, 143G, a most arrogant document was delivered to the care 
of Cardinal Aleman of Aries and two other prelates, to be 
handed to him. But at this juncture a Bull was received from 
Eugenius, announcing that he received the decrees of the 
Council without reservation. 

Now came the apparent triumph of the revolutionary doc- 
trines. In a memoir which appeared at this time (2), it was 
held that the Pope is not the head of the teaching Church ; 
that he is not even the directing head, when the Church is 
united in General Council ; that such an assembly has no 
president but Jesus Christ. That such propositions could 
have been put forward, may appear less surprising to the read- 
er when he has weighed the following reflections made by 
Christophe upon the conduct of Cardinal Aleman, archbishop 
of Aries, one of the most zealous champions of the Council 
of Basel : " No one had so enthusiastically received the doc- 
trines drawn from the decrees of Constance as the cardinal 
of Aries. In his youth, at that age when impressions are so 
vivid, he had witnessed the unheard-of sight of a Council 

(1) The annates were certain sums of money derived from the first year's revenue accru- 
ing from benefices conferred by the Pontiff. For an excellent history of the annates, ana 
a thorough vindication of the Pope's right to receive them, see the Antifebbronio of Zac- 
caria, pt. If., b. 5, eh. ill. 

(3) An Inquiry into the, Power of the Po\>c s in Martkne, Ampl. Col, v. 8. 
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making and unmaking Popes ; of one disposing, so to say, of 
the tiara ; and lie had therefore concluded that the synodal 
power had no superior and no equal. And since, in his mind, 
everything swelled to the greatest possible dimensions, a Coun- 
cil was oecumenical, in his eyes, only when it rested on the 
widest of foundations ; only when it included priests, as well as 
bishops in its bosom — a democratic idea which Aleman pre- 
tended to find in tradition. With such subversive ideas, the 
cardinal thought that the reform of the Church was to come 
from a restoration of that state of things which he believed to 
have been destroyed by Pontifical preponderance ; and this 
conclusion, rather than personal rancor, made him the bitter 
antagonist of Eugenius IV. He regarded this Pontiff, clef end- 
ing the rights of the Holy See, as an obstacle to good ; any 
other Pope, doing the same, would have been as destestable 
to him. Hence it was that Aleman became the idol of the 
multitude from his first appearance at Basel. . . . Undoubtedly 
Louis Aleman was not deceived as to the real worth of the 
flock which blindly followed him — an ignoble mob of individ- 
uals without titles, without talents, yea, without morality— 
but, like an able leader, he understood that in large assem- 
blies, deeply agitated by new ideas, his is the power who knows 
how to attract even the vilest crowd ; and he did not disdain 
to employ this despicable instrument, for he thought that 
good would accrue to the Church, and that the holiness of 
the end excused the un worthiness of the means. " The up- 
right and solid mind of Traversari was disgusted with the 
turbulence of the Baselean mob; in his oration to the em- 
peror he styled the assembly a " funereal synod." iEneas 
Sylvius was also sickened, and with imminent danger to his lib- 
erty he cried out that " the synagogue of Satan, not the Church 
of God, was sitting at Basel. " And some time before this 
period, while a degree of decency still reigned, the emperor 
Sigismund, when leaving the Council, declared that " he left 
behind him a stinking sink of iniquities. 

In July, 1434, there arrived at Basel, as representatives of 
the Greek schismatics and as ambassadors of the Greek em- 
peror, the patriarch of Constantinople and three other ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. We shall treat of their negotiations for 
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union when we come to speak of the Council of Florence 
here we need show merely how this noble project became an 
occasion of widening the breach between Pope Eugenius 
IV. and the prelates of Basel. The discussions as to where 
the union should be consummated were tedious and bitter; 
the Council insisting upon Basel itself, and the Greeks de- 
claring that they would accept any place in Italy, or, outside 
of Italy, either Buda or Yienna, but on no consideration 
would they hold a conference at Basel. The Council finally 
yielded on condition that the emperor John Paleologus 
should be requested to select Basel ; if he did not, the Coun- 
cil would abide by his choice ; the emperor himself was to 
come to the conference, as also were all the oriental patri- 
archs, and a sufficient number of bishops to represent the 
schismatic churches ; the western churches were to advance 
8,000 ducats to pay for the passage of the voyagers (1) ; a sub- 
sidy of 15,000 ducats was to be given to Paleologus, and a 
fleet was to protect Constantinople during his absence. This 
treaty was approved in the nineteenth session, and was sent 
at once to Eugenius for his ratification. The Pontiff was 
surprised at the presumption of the Council in thus acting 
on its own authority. He replied that he would delay the 
ratification until the arrival in Koine of Albergati and Cer- 
vantes, then on their journey from Basel ; that he had already 
sent one of his secretaries, the famous Hellenist Garatoni, 
to Constantinople, with full powers to arrange for the pro- 
posed conference, and that it would probably be held in the 
Greek capital ; that, finally, he was displeased at the action 
of the Council in making an arrangement without the knowl- 
edge of the Holy See, at the risk of placing the Latin Church 
in a ridiculous position, if there should now be found in 
existence two contradictory treaties. This inconvenient and 
ridiculous situation foreseen by the Pope soon manifested it- 
self ; and in spite of a conciliatory and common-sense letter 
of Eugenius, the* Baseleans rejected the agreement made 
by Garatoni, whereby Constantinople had been made the 
place of conference. The Pontiff submitted ; and after some 

(1) According to Syropulos, the number of the Greeks was to be seven hundred. Gibbon 
declares that this Is a gross exaggeration, but Vespasiano (Life of Nicholas V. in Mira- 
toiu, vol. XXV.) says that he counted Ave hundred at Florence. 
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hesitation, Paleologus, always firmly rejecting Basel, agreed 
that the reunion should be consummated at some place in 
Italy. 

In its twenty-fourth session, held on April 14, 1436, the 
Council widened the breach between the Holy See and itself 
by insisting on a publication of indulgences to all who would 
contribute to the funds necessary for the coming conference 
with the schismatics. The Papal legates protested that the 
decree was a usurpation of the power of the keys ; but the 
mob of inferior ecclesiastics carried the day by dint of shout- 
ing, and the prelates (merely twenty-three in number, of 
whom ten only were bishops) passed the resolution. Pope 
Eugenius now resolved to justify himself, if we may use 
the phrase, before Christendom; he sent nuncios to every 
sovereign, charging them to lay before the different courts 
a full history of the Council of Basel from the day of its 
opening. In the instructions given to the nuncios the Pontiff 
commences with a narrative cf his own efforts to aid the 
Council in the work of reformation, of destruction of heresy, 
and of the reunion of the schismatics with the Catholic 
Church. Then after an account of what the Council has 
done, the Pope develops a formidable act of accusation 
against the synodals. He shows how they have pretended 
to subject the head of the Church to Conciliar decrees be- 
fore said decrees have received his sovereign sanction; how 
they have imposed offensive conditions before recognizing 
the legates appointed to preside over their deliberations; 
how they have held, contrary to ancient tradition, that 
General Councils receive their powers immediately from 
God; how they have usurped the administration of the 
Church by naming legates a latere, by imposing tithes, by 
claiming the revenues of the Church, by calling to themselves 
causes which should be heard only by the Holy See, by 
quashing the judgments of the Roman Pontiff; how they 
have presumed to suppress annates, to publish Indulgences, 
and to regulate Conclaves. Nearly all the cardinals, adds 
the Pontiff, have fled from Basel; and he warns the sovereigns 
that they cannot tolerate these scandals any longer. 

The twenty-fifth session, held on May 7, 1437, was, accord- 
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ing to arrangement with the Greeks, to furnish a definite 
resolution as to the choice of place for the reunion of the 
schismatic Greeks with the Catholic Church. The members 
could not agree; and two factions were born amid scenes of 
violence almost unprecedented in ecclesiastical annals. The 
minority, composed mainly of the most distinguished prelates, 
and headed by the legates, sanctioned the choice of Florence 
or Udine, and decreed that no tithes should be levied before 
the arrival of the Greeks. The majority, led by the irrepres- 
sible Cardinal Aleman, declared for Avignon, and decreed 
that all tithes and receipts from Indulgences should go to its 
inhabitants. When the time arrived for sealing the decrees, 
each faction claimed the exclusive right to use the seal of 
the Council ; and after a furious struggle it was agreed that 
three arbitrators should impress the seal upon the decree of 
their choice. Cardinal Cervantes, the archbishop of Palermo 
(Tudeschi) , and the bishop of Burgos were selected for this 
office ; and the decree of the minority was sealed, and sent to 
the Pope for his ratification. But the seal now disappeared, 
and the multitude began to suspect that the decree sent had 
not been properly authenticated. Then ensued a horrible 
tumult, amid which the archbishop of Tarento, suspected of 
the supposed chicanery, was excluded from the sessions, un- 
der pain of excommunication. The procurator of the arch- 
bishop protested in his favor, and was himself dragged by 
the hair toward the prison, when he was rescued by the 
firmness of Cesarini. Then the precious lot infuriated against 
the legate ; he placed guards around his residence, and took 
the first opportunity to flee from Basel (1) . This and similar 
scenes were witnessed by the Greek envoys; and realizing 
that little good could be expected from such an anarchical 
body, they departed for Bologna, where the Pontiff had been 
residing since April, 143G. In full Consistory, on May 24, 
1437, they announced that they adhered to the terms of the 
decree received by his Holiness, and requested the Pontiff to 
confirm it. Eugenius issued a Bull of Confirmation on June 
29. 

When the recalcitrants of Basel heard that the Pope had 

(1) Bull of Convocation of the Council of Ferraru, In Labhe, vol. XIII. 
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confirmed the decree of the minority, they resolved to effect 
immediately the deposition, or at least the suspension of En- 
o-enius. Cesarini and Cervantes and all the ambassadors pro- 
tested in vain ; the followers of Aleman carried their point, 
and in the twenty-sixth session the Pontiff and his cardinals 
were cited to render an account of their conduct within sixty 
days. The reply of the Pope was a decree transferring the 
Council to Ferrara, but allowing the Baselean prelates to re- 
main one month to attend exclusively to the Hussites. The 
rebels now endeavored to regain the friendship of the emper- 
or Sigismund, who, under the influence of the learned and zeal- 
ous Traversari, had become devoted to Eugenius ; but he re- 
plied to the messengers: "You found the Church in peace; 
beware lest you introduce discord into the fold! You desire 
a union of Latins and Greeks, but look out lest you divide the 
Latins themselves!" On Oct. 1, in its twenty-eighth session, 
the Council declared the contumacy of the Pontiff; on the 13th, 
in its twenty-ninth session, the Bull of transfer was pronounced 
null, and four months were allowed to Eugenius to abrogate 
it, under pain of suspension. In case of his suspension, two 
additional months would be granted him within which to 
amend ; when they- elapsed, if he remained unrepentant, he 
would be deposed. At this juncture the emperor Sigismund 
died, and the Council of Basel rejoiced. When the legitimate 
Council opened at Ferrara, the few prelates of Basel who had 
not openly opposed the Pontiff prepared to join it; and this 
defection so ern-aged the faction of Aleman, that it resolved to 
precipitate matters. The term accorded to the Pope for con- 
sideration had not elapsecl when, in the thirty-first session, 
held on Jan. 24, Eugenius IV. was declared suspended from 
the Papacy ; and the Council declared that it undertook the 
spiritual and temporal administration of the Church. 

The spectacle of two Councils, one at Ferrara, the other at 
Basel ; of one devoted to the Boman Pontiff, the other only 
hesitating to anathematize him ; was perplexing to the simple- 
minded. Meanwhile many thought that either the passions 
of the Baseleans would soon subside, and the true Catholic 
spirit resume its sway, or that some favorable incident would 
serve to bring about a compromise. Most of the ambassadors 
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continued to remain fit Basel, but whenever the decisive step 
was threatened against Eugenius, they demanded a prolonga- 
tion of the period within which the Pope, according to the 
sy nodical decree, was to beg pardon for his alleged delinquen- 
cies ; and they always obtained the prorogation of the term, 
for they threatened, in case of refusal, to withdraw from the 
Council. And here we must observe that the course of the Bas- 
elean prelates was not well defined, even in their own minds. 
How were they to effect the deposition of Eugenius with at 
least a semblance of right on their side? It was an established 
opinion that a deposition could be undertaken only in the 
case of manifest heresy on the part of a Supreme Pontiff; and 
how could it be proved that Eugenius was a heretic? Some 
of the Baseleans held that Eugenius was indeed a heretic ; 
others contended that he was also a relapsed heretic; a third 
party — and though it was the smallest section, it included 
the most learned members — asserted his entire orthodoxy. 
The conclusions of the second faction, rigorously deduced 
from a principle that widely obtained at that time, were adopt- 
ed, says Sylvius, by the great majority of the Baseleans. 
The archbishop of Palermo endeavored to combat them, de- 
nying that the great principle was clearly established as ol 
Catholic faith, though he admitted that it was true. John of 
Segovia then insisted that even though Eugenius had not erred 
in pronouncing the dissolution of the Council, he had erred in 
maintaining his decree in defiance of the Conciliar remon- 
strance. This dispute degenerated into mere personalities, 
and finally the matter was adjourned until April 23, 1-439. 
Then ensued a scene of wrangling such as even this Council 
had not yet presented ; and the patriarch of Aquilea treated 
the more moderate archbishop of Palermo to this threat : "Do 
not flatter yourselves that this matter will end as you wish. 
You do not know the Germans. If you go on in this way, 
you will soon have no heads on your shoulders." How- 
ever, the patriarch apologized for his ontburst, and then the 
archbishop thus addressed the crowd of priests, consultors, etc., 
who, during the whole course of this Council, exercised a more 
than legitimate pressure on the prelates: "You despise prel- 
ates, kings, and princes. Beware lest you yourselves become 
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the laughing-stock of the world. You wish to bring this mat- 
ter to a conclusion, but that is not jour business ; we form the 
majority of the prelates, and the decision belongs to them. 
In the name of the prelates I move to adjourn the debate. " 
The prelates now left their seats in a state of thorough demor- 
alization. 

At the thirty-third session, held on May 16, there were pres- 
ent, between bishops and abbots, twenty prelates ; there was 
but one Italian bishop (of Grosseto), and none attended from 
Spain ; but there were more of the inferior clergy than there had 
been at any other session. All of the opposition were absent, 
and hence it was unanimously defined that a General Council 
is superior to the Pontiff; that the Pontiff cannot dissolve, 
transfer, or prorogue a General Council without its consent; 
that these propositions are of Catholic faith. In the thirty- 
fourth session, held on June 25, in the presence of three hun- 
dred ecclesiastics of the second order, thirty-nine prelates de- 
clared Pope Eugenius deposed from the Supreme Pontificate; 
a rebel against the Church ; a violator of the Canons ; a disturb- 
er of unity ; guilty of simony, perjury, schism, and heresy ; and 
they absolved all the faithful from their obligation of obedi- 
ence to him. The anger of heaven seemed to manifest itself 
immediately; the plague, then ravaging portions of Europe, 
suddenly appeared in Basel, and so extensive were its effects, 
that the cemeteries were soon filled, and new ones had to be 
opened. The arrogant patriarch of Aquilea was one of the 
first victims ; many of the synodals succumbed ; many took 
with them the seeds of disease, and expired ere they could 
reach home. The bishop of Burgos died in Switzerland ; the 
bishop of Evora at Strasbourg; the abbot of Vezelay, he who 
for one day had fancied himself a whole Council, at Spire ; the 
bishop of Lubeck at Buda. 

The prelates of Basel had expected Pope Eugenius to sink 
at once under their blow ; but, surrounded by the western and 
eastern episcopates at Eerrara, his voice was more powerful 
and more respected than ever, as he fulminated a Bull against 
the iniquitous decrees. Nor did much encouragement await 
the messengers despatched by the Baseleans to all parts of 
Europe to announce their final action. At Strasbourg, Worms, 
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and Spire ; even at Mayence under the eyes of the Diet ; the 
placards announcing the deposition of Eugenius were torn 
from the doors of the churches. The Diet refused to take 
any action until a more numerous assembly could be convened ; 
and it even rejected the demands of the schismatic legates 
that the Germans should, in the meantime, not give to Eugen- 
ius the title of " Holiness." Henry YI. of England remained 
constant in his fidelity to the successor of St. Peter. Philip 
of Burgundy would allow none of his subjects to hold any 
communication with the Baseleans. In France, although the 
assembly of Bourges had based its legislation upon Baselean 
decrees, general opinion was more favorable to the Pontiff 
than to the schismatics ; the estates of Languedoc even be- 
sought the king to uphold the dignity of the Boman See. 
Just before the culmination of the Baselean revolt, Charles 
VH. had accused the faction of Aleman of wishing to divide, 
when even laymen were working for the unity of the Church (1). 
But the .most energetic protests came from Italy, where 
party interests and political rancor had often antagonized the 
Pontiffs as temporal princes ; but where their spiritual power 
liad been always revered. Notwithstanding this widespread 
devotion to the legitimate Pontiff, the schismatics proceeded 
to their pretended election of a new Pope. An electoral col- 
lege was appointed, all the members of which were devoted 
to Aleman, and he was named its chief. The cardinal had de- 
termined to give an influential head to the revolution, and his 
choice was the duke Amadeo VIII. of SavoA', a prince who for 
five years had been playing the part of an amateur hermit and 
philosopher. His previous life had shown that he was pos- 
sessed of a most fantastic imagination ; nevertheless Amadeo 
was a man of great piety, and when Aleman insisted that it 
was "his duty to secure peace to the Church " he changed his 
role of hermit for that of Pope with the same ease with which 
he had laid aside the ermine and donned the cowl. Elected 
on Nov. 5, 1439, Amadeo assumed the name of Felix V., immedi- 
ately created four " cardinals ", and announced to Christendom 
that he had accepted the tiara because he could not resist the 
Holy Spirit. No prince in Europe was so highly connected 

(1) August. Patuic., iu Laiuie, vol. XIII. 
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as Amadeo of Savoy ; lie was a most able man, and he was 
probably the wealthiest sovereign of his time ; but he was im- 
mediately declared an anti-pope by Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
England, and Burgundy. As for France, the ambassadors of 
Charles VII. declared to the Baseleans that the French would 
obey Pope Eugenius IV. until a new General Council or an as- 
sembly of the French Church should otherwise command. As 
to the empire, Albert II., successor of Sigismund, decreed neu- 
trality ; on the election of Frederick III., two Diets were held, 
at which the legates of Amadeo were recognized only as rep- 
resentatives of the assembly of Basel, and in which it was 
finally decided that Eugenius was the legitimate Pontiff, and 
that the Germans could hold no direct communication with 
the anti-pope (1). Frederick afterward visited Basel and 
called upon Amadeo in his palace ; but the courtesy was plain- 
ly that of the emperor to the ex-duke of Savoy, and in no re- 
spect was the latter treated as Pontiff. Nowhere, outside of 
his own Savoy and Piedmont, save in Switzerland, Poland, 
Bavaria, and in the universities of Paris, Cracow, Vienna, Co- 
logne, aud Erfurt, could " Felix V. " extend his obedience. 
One good reason for his failure had been predicted by Car- 
dinal Cesarini. His partisans had made great calculations on 
the influence of his wealth ; but whenever money was demand- 
ed, the ex-duke replied : " I have children, and I must not 
reduce them to penury " (2). He even refused to lend Charles 
VTI. the paltry sum of three thousand francs. Nor did the 
anti-pope succeed, in the face of the power which had elected 
him, in upholding his own dignity ; he allowed the signatures 
of the Baselean prelates to precede .his own in the public doc- 
uments ; he permitted an auditor of the Council to exercise a 
jurisdiction independent of his own. In the most important 
deliberations the Council scarcely consulted him. 

"While Amadeo was posing as Pope Felix V, the Council 
of Ferrara, menaced by the plague and by the enemies of Pope 
Eugenius, was transferred to Florence, where the schismat- 
ic Greeks were finally reconciled to the Catholic Church. 
The joy of the Pontiff was increased by the return of the 

(1) Gerard Itoo ; Austrian History, v. V. 

(2) Commentaries of Pius II., b. TIL 
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Armenians and the Jacobites to the fold. Returning to Rome, 
he also received the Syrian, Mesopotamian, Maronite, and 
Chaldean schismatics into the unity of the Church. We now 
approach the end of this eventful Pontificate. After eight 
years of neutrality, the German princes were forced, by the 
pronounced aversion of the various German peoples to the 
schism, to recognize Eugenius IV. as the true Pontiff. This 
recognition was effected at Frankfort on Sept. 1, 14A6 ; but 
the emperor and princes insisted on the following conditions: 
The Pope w r as to convoke, within ten years, a General Coun- 
cil, and it was to be held either at Constance, Strasbourg, 
Maj'ence, Worms, or Treves ; secondly, the Pope was to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of a General Council ; thirdly, the 
Holy See was to free the Germans from certain money obli- 
gations, especially the annates; fourthly, the archbishops of 
Treves and Cologne, who had been deposed as schismatics, 
were to be restored to their sees. A solemn embassy was 
sent to Pome to procure the Pontifical consent to these con- 
ditions. ./Eneas Sylvius, who had long espoused the Basel- 
ean cause in good faith, and had even acted as secretary to 
Amadeo, but had been converted by Cardinal Cesarini, w T as 
the mouthpiece of the ambassadors ; and he has furnished 
us with a full and interesting account of the mission. Al- 
though the Pontiff complained bitterly of the long neutrality 
of the Germans, he w r as very affable in the main, and appoint- 
ed a commission of six cardinals to consider the four condi- 
tions. At this juncture Eugenius was attacked by a violent 
fever, and his speedy death was regarded as certain ; but on 
Feb. 6, 1-M7, he held a Consistory, and delivered a Bull ap- 
proving the Frankfort conditions. But great prudence was 
observed in reference to the wording of the acceptance of the 
first aud second articles. Eugenius did not promise to con- 
voke another General Council ; ho merely declared that ho 
would endeavor to influence the sovereigns of Christendom 
to correspond to the wishes of the emperor. He did not say 
that ho recognized the supremacy of a General Council ; he 
declared that he venerated the Council of Constance, the de- 
cree of that Council on the authority of such assemblies, as 
v,ell as the decrees of other Councils, after the example of 
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his predecessors (1). This was the last official act of Eugen- 
ius IV (2). 

As we shall iTevote a chapter to the Pontificate of Nicholas 
V., we now mention only his efforts to terminate the schism 
of Basel. Many of the Germans still leaned toward perfect 
neutrality; but Cardinal Caiwajal, the Papal legate, ob- 
tained from a Diet held at Ascha^enbourg, on July 14, 1447, 
the recognition of Nicholas as legitimate Pontiff. Frederick 
111. then ordered the few synodals wiio still pretended to 
form the Council of Basel to separate within a certain period. 
The emperor was obeyed ; but the anti-pope continued to wear 
a tiara at Lausanne. However, King Charles VII of France 
had already proposed to Pope Nicholas certain conditions 
which he thought that Amadeo would probably accept and 
in a letter dated April 26, the Pontiff had signified his opin- 
ion that the conditions were moderate and acceptable to 
Rome. They were embodied in five articles. Firstly, Am 
adeo would abandon all his claims to the Papacy. Secondly, 
all censures hitherto launched by either party were to be 
withdrawn. Thirdly, the promotions made by Amadeo were 
to be confirmed. Fourthly, some suitable position was to be 
devised for the ex-duke and ex-anti-pope. Fifthly, a General 
Council was to assemble in France (3). In the last days of 
July there began to assemble at Lyons a number of repre- 
sentatives from all quarters to take measures to end the 

(1) Ratnald; y. 1447, no. 2-7.— Cochlaus ; Hussites, b. IX. ; Milan, 1549. 

(2) " They who judge a sovereign's merits, " says Christophe," by the success of his reign 
will not call Eugeuius IV. a great Pope, for he was always unfortunate. They who regard 
the personal qualities of the mau will not hesitate to say that no one has been more worthy 
of the tiara. He was regular in fulfilling the lightest duties of the PontiCcate ; he was morti- 
fied, even to maceration ; he was disinterested, even to a contempt for riches ; he was char- 
itable, even to his own impoverishment, especially in a case of fallen grandeur. Toward his 
household he was ros'ally magnificent, but an anchorite could not have been more stinting 
than he was to himself. A great lover of justice, he esteemed virtue alone : a zealous pro- 
moter of the Catholic faith, he desired no other glory than that of having procured the tri- 
umph of the Church. When successful, he was not inflated ; under adverse fortune, he was 
not weak, but stood immovable amid all Its vacillations. He was never carried out of him- 
self by hope, nor saddened by douht ; he was ever equal to himself. He was inaccessible to 
anger, and he was utterly indifferent as to what was said or written about himself. The 
most rigid Puritanism cannot blame him for that nepotism with which it has reproached some 
Pontiffs. He did indeed raise one of his nephews to the cardinalate. but he never showed 
him any partiality. As for such of his relatives as were not ecclesiastics, he treated them 
the same as he did a number of poor gentlemen whom he entertained in his palace, oat of 
charity." See also Mcratori, A ttnahs, at y. 1447. 

(3) Achcrian Spicilcgium, vol. III. 
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schism. On the part of Amadeo came many distinguished 
personages, and the Council of Basel was represented by 
Cardinal Alenian. The conference was prolonged until 
Oct. 18 ; and then the ambassadors of France, England, and 
the German princes went to Geneva, where Amadeo was 
holding his court. Here they found the anti-pope willing to 
abdicate on the following conditions. Firstly, he was to 
convoke a new Council, and abdicate in its presence. Sec- 
ondly, before the renunciation, he was to issue three Bulls ; 
the first reinstating all persons deposed by Eugenius IV. and 
Nicholas V. ; the second withdrawing all censures launched 
by himself against those who had not recognized him ; the 
third confirming his own administrative acts. Thirdly, after 
his abdication, the Council convoked by him would elect 
Nicholas V., and would reinstate, by a special decree, all 
persons who had sustained his own cause, or that of Eugen- 
ius or of Nicholas. Fourthly, by authority of this same 
Council he would receive the title of " perpetual legate of 
the Holy See," accompanied by extensive prerogatives, all 
of which Nicholas Y. would be bound to confirm in due 
form (1). When the Pontiff heard these conditions, he refused 
to consent to them ; but in April, 1448, he accorded the one 
concerning the treatment of Amadeo, and at length he yielded 
in the matter of the three Bulls. On April 7, 1449, the so- 
called Felix V. called to Lausanne what remained of the 
Council of Basel, and renounced his claims to the Pontificate. 
Twelve days afterward the Council terminated the schism by 
ratifying the abdication, and by proclaiming its obedience 
to Pope Nicholas V. 

Such, then, in a few words, is the history of the Council of 
Basel, an assembly which most Protestant writers affect to 
praise, and to which Gallicans have ascribed the quality of 
cecumenicity. A mere cursory glance at the facts just nar- 
rated will convince the Catholic reader that this assembly, 
which Mosheim styles " a great Council, and worthy of eternal 
remembrance," was not a General Council, and that its decrees 
are of no binding authority on the Universal Church. Among 
the Gallican defenders of the Baseleans, the first place should 

(1) GuicnERON; Genealogical History of the Royal House of Savoy, vol. II. 
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be assigned to Bossuet and La Luzerne; among their oppo- 
nents, prominence is merited by Orsi, Roncaglia, and Zaccaria. 
Commenting on the work of Orsi, La Luzerne is " surprised 
at the violence with which the learned cardinal speaks of 
the Council of Basel. He constantly treats its members as 
criminals, rebels, schismatics, and sacrilegious persons. In 
many places he gives the name of a new Dioscorus to Car- 
dinal Aleman, the president of the Council, one of the most 
virtuous persons of his age, whose holiness and miracles 
merited from Clement VII. the title of Blessed." The read- 
er can judge for himself whether or not the Council and its 
president deserved the treatment accorded them by Orsi ; 
we shall merely remark with reference to the Baselean de- 
crees which concern the relations between Pontiff and Coun- 
cil, that they are of no authority whatever ; firstly, because 
they were not the work of a General Council ; secondly, be- 
cause they did not receive the approbation of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. That the assembly of Basel was not oecumenical, 
even in regard to the sole Western Patriarchate, when it is- 
sued these decrees, is evident. At the first session only three 
bishops were present ; at the second and third, only eight of 
the fourteen signers were bishops. Italy was scarcely rep- 
resented at all during the entire Council ; Castile was not rep- 
resented at first, and when some of its bishops did attend, they 
directed their energies, not to a subjugation of the Pope to a 
Council, but to the restoration of unity ; England was faithful 
to the Pontiff at the commencement of the Council. Such 
was the condition of the Baselean assembly during the second 
session, when the decree's of Constance were renewed and ap- 
plied to the case of a certain, as well as of a dubious Pontiff. 
And if it be replied that it is not necessary for every country to 
be represented in a General Council, the non-oecumenicity of 
the Baselean convention is evinced by the non-adherence of 
the Papal legates to its decrees. For, says the Angelic Doc- 
tor : " The fathers assembled in Council can establish noth- 
ing unless through the intervention of the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff ; and as weread in Glossa, di.it. 77, General Coun- 
cils:, ' That is universal which is established by the Pope or 
by his legate, with all the bishops ' " (1). The Acts of the Coun- 
(1) Agaimt the Assailantsof Religion, c ir. 
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cil show that the legate Cesarini abdicated his presidency on 
Feb. 8, and that the famous second session was held on Feb. 
15, 1432. It is true that after the sixth session Cesarini yield- 
ed to the entreaties of the prelates, and resumed the presi- 
dency for a time, but then he was no longer a Papal legate. 
And in the eighteenth session, when the decrees of the second 
were renewed, no Pontifical legates were present as such ; some 
were absent from the assembly, and those who attended did 
so in their private capacity, not as legates (1). 

It is sometimes said that Pope Eugenius IV. approved the 
Conciliary decrees concerning the Papal subjection to a Gen- 
eral Council when he revoked his Bull of dissolution, and de- 
clared his adverse Bulls and Diplomas "null and void." But 
granting that this revocation was freely made by the Pontiff, 
which may be denied (2), it does not follow that he thereby ap- 
proved and confirmed all the Conciliary proceedings. The 
Councils of Constantinople (first), Chalcedon, and Constance 
are regarded as legitimate ; and nevertheless the Pontiffs St. 
Leo I., Pelagius, Gregory, and Martin did not approve of all 
their decrees. And Ave know that Eugenius revoked his Bull of 
dissolution only on condition that the Baseleans would rescind 
those decrees which attacked the Papal supremacy. Torque- 
mada tells us that " the synod having promised, and the prin- 
ces having become security for the fulfilment of the promise, 
that the honor of his Holiness and of the Apostolic See 
should be preserved, the Pontiff changed his mind, and willed 
that the dissolution should become null " (3). And in the 
Constitution beginning Dudum, issued for the revocation of 
the dissolution, Pope Eugenius states that he restores the 

(1) Torquemada, In his Answer to the Basdeans, recited in the Council of Florence, 
says: " The legates did not consent; indeed, they contradicted, and protested as strongly 
as they could ; however, some of them, when they saw that otherwise they would not be 
admitted to the presidency, afterward consented, but only as private persons." 

(2) Torquemada says : " It is said that Andrew, the Venetian ambassador, and certain 
cardinals, then attending on Eugenius, fearing the great scandals threatening the Church, 
declared to the Pontiff that they would leave him to himself if he did not issue a Bull of ac- 
ceptance of the Council. Then, as it is said, the aforesaid lords expedited the Bulls, while 
the Pope was lying in bed, and sent them to Basel." Alexandre, in Cent. XV.^iUss. 8., art. 
3, jm.il, makes light of this passage, because of the "it is said," and certainly mere 
rumors, when presented by most men, are not to be credited ; but Torquemada was not a 
man to record everything that he heard, and besides this fact, we must remember that the 
circumstances of the time give probability to the story. 

(3) Summa, b. II., c. 100. 
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Conciliary status to the Baselean assembly, providing that 
" each and every thing done against our authority by the said 
Council be first entirely abrogated, and things be restored to 
their pristine condition." The Pontiff also imposed as a condi- 
tion of the revocation that his legates should be " effectively ad- 
mitted to the presidency of the synod." Now these conditions 
were not fulfilled ; therefore the assembly did not recover its 
Conciliary status. But Eugenius tells us, with even more dis- 
tinctness than in the above testimonies, that he did not ap- 
prove the famous decrees. Torquemada was at the Council of 
Florence, and he heard the Pontiff say to the members : " We 
indeed willed that the Council (of Basel) should be resumed, 
and continue as it had begun ; but nevertheless we did not ap- 
prove its decrees " (1). Writing to Francis Foscarini, doge of 
Venice, the Pontiff says : " Bather would we have laid down 
this Apostolic dignity, and our life itself, sooner than have per- 
mitted that the Pontifical dignity and the authority of the 
Apostolic See should be subjected, contrary to all Canons, 
to the Council. Such a thing was never done by any of our 
predecessors, nor indeed, was it ever asked of them " (2). In 
fine, so well understood was the mind of Eugenius IV. on this 
.subject, that in the Council of Bourges the archbishop of Pa- 
lermo did not hesitate to say : " It is notorious that Eugenius 
has constantly opposed the first two conclusions " (3). 

CHAPTEB VI. 

THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE (SIXTEENTH GENERAL). 

Pope Eugenius IV. having decreed the transfer of the Six- 
teenth General Council from Basel to Fen-am, Cardinal Nicho- 
las Albergati, legate of the Pontiff, declared the Council opened 
in the latter city on Jan. 8, 1438. On Jan. 27, Pope Eugenius 
arrived at Ferrara, and on Feb. 8, before a general congrega- 
tion of the synodals, he explained his difference with the re- 
calcitrants of Basel, and declared that he was ready to do all 
that a Supreme Pontiff could rightly perform in order to pro- 
duce unity of thought and action among the pastors of the 

(1) ibid. (2) Rayxald; y. 1433, no. 19. 

(3) August. Patricius ; History of the Council of Basel. 
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Church. In the Secoud. Session, celebrated on Feb. 15, under 
the presidency of the Pope, seventy-two bishops were pres- 
ent ; and the Synod pronounced the seditious decrees of Basel 
null and void, and declared the excommunication and deposi- 
tion of the obstinate prelates. On March 4, the Greek emper- 
or, John Paleologus, accompanied by twenty-two archbishops 
and bishops, and eleven abbots, as also by a large number of 
Greek senators and nobles — in all, over seven hundred per- 
sons, arrived at Ferrara for the purpose of effecting the long- 
talked-of and now much-desired reconciliation of the schis- 
matics with the Holy See (1). The patriarch Joseph of Con- 
stantinople was detained by sickness until the 7th, and on 
his landing was received by four cardinals and twenty-four 
Latin bishops, and by the marquis d'Este of Ferrara ; then, 
accompanied by two cardinal-deacons, the chief representative 
of the Greek schism paid his respects to the Supreme Pontiff 
of Christendom. 

Everything seemed to be ready for the consummation of 
the great object of the Council, when the Greek emperor re- 
quested that the Western sovereigns should be present at 
the reunion, either in person or through their envoys. Seven 
months of delay therefore ensued before the Latins and 
Greeks could meet in full Council (2) ; but meanwhile there 
were held many private conferences in which consideration 
was to be given to the doctrines on the Procession of the 

(1) The commissaries of the Council of Basel had vainly tried, by promises of great sub- 
sidies and of a grand army to combat the Turks, to induce the Greeks to accept Avignon as 
the place wherein to effect the reunion. From the decks of their Aviguonese galleys the 
Baselean envoys beheld these other, but apparently repentant schismatics, embark on the 
Venetian squadron of Anthony Gondelmero on Nov. 25, 1437. Arriving at Venice on Feb. 9, 
1438, the Greeks were received with honors to which the imperial dignity in the East had 
long been strange. Both emperor and patriarch made desperate efforts to impress the Latins 
with an idea of their grandeur — efforts very much out of place in persons humbly begging 
for aid against an enemy at their very gates. Thinking that the Western " barbarians " 
would easily be affected by glitter, and that they did not know how really poor his" Koman " 
empire was, Paleologus had made use of a large sum just received from Russia to cover his 
throne and bedstead with plates of massive gold. The patriarch, in order to sustain his 
dignity, had despoiled his cathedral of St. Sophia of many of its sacred vessels and most 
precious ornaments. This affectation of wealth seems the more puerile when we reflect 
that the Greeks had been obliged to travel in an Italian fleet, and at the expense of the 
rapal treasury : that on his arrival at Venice, the emperor received from Pope Eugenius 
15,000 ducats ; aud that during their stay in Italy the expenses of the entire cortege were 
defrayed by the Pontiff. Syropulos ; Hint. Cone. Flor., sect. If I., c. xvil., xviii.; sect. IV., 
c. xxvfli. Vespasiano ; Life of Nicholas V., in MrRATORi, vol. XXV. 

(2) Many of the Western bishops were also desirous of this delay, since they trusted that 
the Baselean prelates would come to their senses in the interval, and appear at Ferrara. 
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Holy Ghost, on Purgatory, on the Beatific Vision, on the 
supremacy of the Koman Pontiff, and on the "matter" of 
the Holy Eucharist. Sixteen theologians were appointed to 
conduct these debates ; and the learned Camaldolese, Ambrose 
Traversari, acted as interpreter when necessary. When the 
conferences had been arranged, the Greeks obstinately re- 
fused to discuss the doctrine of the Procession; but they 
agreed to consider those on Purgatory and the Beatific Vision. 
"When they had heard the exposition of the belief of the Ko- 
man Church on these points, they declared that it differed 
but little from their teaching, and they proposed to give their 
answer in writing. This document did not prove satisfactory 
to the "Westerns ; for while the Greeks admitted a middle 
state in which souls, not entirely purified from the stains of 
sin, are temporarily detained, and in which they are relieved 
by the prayers and sacrifices of the Church Militant ; they ex- 
eluded from this state of purgation the pain of fire, which they 
regarded as peculiar to the hell of the damned, and that onlj 
after the general resurrection. The conferences soon degener- 
ated into altercations ; but finally, on Oct. 8, was held what it. 
regarded as the First Session of the Council, those already cele- 
brated being considered as preliminary. Six doctors were no* 
named to discuss the questions at issue. The Catholics select 
ed Cardinal Julian Cesarini ; Andrew, archbishop of Rhodes ; 
Louis, bishop of Forli ; Peter Perquiere, a Franciscan ; John of 
Montenero, a Dominican; and John Torquemada, whom we 
have already met at the Council of Basel. The Greek historian, 
Michael Ducas, speaks of Cesarini as the most eminent of the 
Latin theologians (1). Torquemada had been among the princi- 
pal defenders of the Holy See at Basel (2) ; of the three others 
we know little. The schismatics chose for their champions 
Mark, archbishop of Ephesus ; Isidore, metropolitan of Kiew 
in Russia ; Bessarion, archbishop of Nicea ; Xanthopulus 
Siderophas, " high-guardian of the sacred vessels ; " Balsa- 
mon the Librarian ; and Gemisthes Pletho, a famous dialec- 
tician. A brief notice of some of these schismatic champions 
will not be uninteresting. Mark of Ephesus, the chief ath- 
lete of the Greek schism at this period, was an erudite theo* 

(1) History, c. xxxi. (2) Tiraboschi ; vol. VI., b. If. 
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logian, but was excessively addicted to subtleties and soph* 
isms. He upheld the errors of his party as the palladium 
of the Byzantine empire ; and while the hordes of Islam were 
only awaiting the signal to enter St. Sophia's, he insisted that 
the " Latin " doctrine was the sole enemy which his country- 
men had to fear. Isidore of Kiew was a native of Thessalon- 
ica ; and having become a monk of the Order of St. Basil, 
was raised, in time, to the see of Kiew. As learned and elo- 
quent as Mark of Ephesus, he was his superior in piety and 
good sense. George Gemisthes Pletho, a Lacedemonian, was 
in his ninetieth year when, though a layman, the influence 
of Bessarion caused his appointment as consultor to the 
Greek synodals of the Sixteenth Council. He was probably 
the best philosopher in the East, and was so ardent a Platon- 
ist that he scoffed at Aristotle ; his Christianity was at best 
problematical (1). By far the most interesting of the Greek 
champions was Bessarion, a native of Trebizond, and, like 
his quondam tutor Pletho, a zealous Platonist. He was a 
man of elevated character, frank and noble in his manners, 
and pre-eminently adapted to the role of pacificator, as he 
demonstrated both during and after the Council of Florence. 
In the discussions which began on Oct. 14, 1438, the schis- 
matics immediately, and, as they thought, triumphantly, cited 
the decrees of ancient Synods and Fathers prohibiting any 
additions to the Creed (2). "We have already given, in our 
dissertation on the Filioque (3), the arguments by which the 
Catholics proved that they had merely explained, not made 

(1) Pletho tanght that Christianity and Islamlsm would both soon perish, and give place 
to a purer religion— a new form of paganism. Iu his Conciliation of Discrepancies, lie 
holds that "in every conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, the entire world suffers such 
changes that not only kingdoms, but new religtons arise, as was seen in the advent of 
Nahnchodonosor, Moses, Alexander, the Xazarene, and Mohammed." 

(2) The Greeks having been allowed to either attack or defend, they preferred to attack, 
and began by asking why the Roman Church had added the Filioque, "and from the Son," 
to the symbol. This manner of treating the controverted points had bi-en combated by 
Bessarion in the private conferences of ihe Greeks, as he deemed it disadvantageous to 
their cause. He would have preferred 10 commence with an examination of the doctrine 
expressed by the Filioque : because, said he, it is better to make an attack which may 
obviate any necessity for a second combat. " If we prove," he argued, "that the doctrine of 
the Filioque is false, it will be unnecessary to show that the addition ought not to have 
been made ; the dispute will be ended. l?ut if, on the contrary, we begin by attacking 
the legitimacy of the addition, then even if we gain the victory, we must still show that 
the doctrine is false." 

W Vol. II., eh. v. 
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any addition to the Creed. On the part of the schismatics, 
Bessarion took up these arguments, and insisted that a real 
addition had been made, since by the clause "and from the 
Son" a new dogma was expressed; that this act of the Ro- 
man Church was inadmissible, for the Romun Church was 
not the Universal Church ; that finally, even the Universal 
Church could not make such an addition, since the prohibi- 
tion of Ephesus was absolute. Shortly afterwards the learn- 
ed archbishop admitted that this last assertion could not be 
upheld; and it is surprising that such a dialectician did not 
confine the debate, from the outset, to the authority or non- 
authority of the Roman Church. The Catholic theologians 
quickly perceived the false position of their opponents ; and 
the bishop of Forli proved that the Universal Church must 
possess the right to add words to the .Symbol, since she en- 
joys the essential right of determining what is, and what is 
not, of faith. The discussion was then confined to the capi- 
tal point ; the schismatics were compelled to show that after 
the Seventh Council, the Church had lost the right of defin- 
ing matters of faith. Mark of Ephesus realized the difficulty 
and tried to 3vade it by exclaiming: "Erase the Filioque 
from the Creed ;• re-establish the primitive Profession of 
Faith; and union is consummated." But principle and truth 
were at stake, and Cesarini insisted: "Examine? If the ad- 
dition is blasphemous, cut it out; if it is correct, receive it!" 
Then, as Bessarion had foreseen, the -Greeks were forced to 
enter on an examination of the doctrine of the Procession ; 
and the Byzantine emperor vainly besought the Pontiff that 
the discussion might take place in private session. This was 
the last act of the Sixteenth Council at Ferrara. The plague 
was desolating the city, and the horrors of war were ap- 
proaching it; hence Pope Engenins IV. decreed the transfer of 
the Council to Florence. The Greeks were very averse to 
the transfer, but the Pontiff declared that he could no loner- 
er pay them the promised subsidies at Ferrara ; that he had 
been obliged to accept a loan from Cosmo dei Medici on 
condition that the synodals would meet in Florence (1). But 

(1) During the entire sojourn of the Greeks in Italy, the Pope gave the emperor 30 golden 
florins per month ; to the patriarch, 25; to all others of rank, 4 ; to each attendant, 3. Tee 
golden florin of that day was equal to Ave dollars of our money. 
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lie promised to furnish 12,000 florins, and two more gal- 
leys, for the defence of Constantinople; to satisfy all the 
wants of the visitors ; and to allow them, united or schismat- 
ic, to depart in three or four months. Cosmo dei Medici 
received the synodals with that magnificence which befitted 
the chief magistrate of Florence and the wealthiest individual 
in Europe. 

The sessions were renewed at Florence on March 2, 1439. 
The schismatics now endeavored to show that the expression 
" and from the Son " was not orthodox, and the dispute was 
commenced by Mark of Ephesus and John of Montenero. 
"When asked to prove that the Holy Ghost proceeds also from 
the Son, the Dominican cited testimonies from nearly all the 
Oriental fathers, thus showing what had been the olden tra- 
dition of the Greeks themselves. Mark then accused the Lat- 
ins of having corrupted these passages ; but his wisest col- 
leagues refused to credit the charge, for the Dominican intro- 
duced codices of indisputable authenticity, especially one of 
St. Basil, of a date anterior to the Photian schism. Mark then 
raised the following difficulty : " In defending your doctrine 
on the Procession of the Holy Ghost, you must fall into one 
of two errors. Either you suppose two divine Principles, and 
then you destroy the divine unity ; or, to maintain that unity, 
you make the Son and the Holy Ghost attributes of the Father, 
and then you destroy the Trinity." To this objection Monte- 
nero replied that in the Catholic doctrine no double Prin- 
ciple was supposed ; firstly, because the Holy Ghost, being 
the love of the Father and the Son, is produced by one unique 
power, that of love ; secondly, because as the Word has noth- 
ing that He does not receive from the Father, so the Holy 
Ghost, who is said to proceed from the Son, has, and can have 
only one original Principle. After a few more objections, 
which elicited triumphant replies from Montenero, Mark of 
Ephesus retired, and took no further part in the sessions of 
the Council. His retreat ended the combat. The principal 
champions of the schismatics, such as Isidore of Iview and 
Bessarion, wore convinced of the orthodoxy of the Latins; 
the patriarch and the emperor visibly sympathized with them; 
but, although reduced to silence, the majority of the Greeks 
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remained attached to their error. When the Po'itiff wished 
to demand from each synodal, under oath, what were his views, 
the schismatics rejected this method of terminating the ques- 
tion. Then Bessarion arose, and put forth all his eloquence to 
influence his brethren to put an end to the schism. He showed 
that the fathers, Eastern and Western, were unanimous in ad- 
mitting the Procession of the Holy Ghost through the Son ; he 
contended that any obscurity, on the part of some fathers, 
should be dissipated by the light furnished by the clear pas- 
sages of others ; and he impressed upon the Greeks the need 
of union, were it only for the political existence of the Byzan- 
tine empire. In conclusion, the archbishop of Nicea declared 
that the Roman Church professed the right faith concerning 
the Holy Ghost ; that the addition of the Filioque was proper ; 
and that he was ready to defend in writing what he then sus- 
tained with his tongue, being willing to lose his see rather than 
abandon his convictions (1). These remarks of so influential 
a prelate as Bessarion produced a vivid sensation ; and the 
senator, George Scholarius, followed in the same sense. How- 
ever, the majority of the schismatics remained obstinate, and 
the unionists were becoming impatient. The private confer- 
ences had been going on for more than a month, when the 
Latins sent to the schismatics a Profession of Faith which was 
rejected. The Greeks admitted that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son ; but they contended that the Procession is by 
emission or effusion. The Latins, in return, did not reject 
these words, but they required the Greeks to declare the pre- 
cise significance which they attached to them ; and to state 
clearly and definitively whether they understood said words 
in the sense of the fathers. The schismatics were now pushed 
to the wall. They could not refuse to give the statement 
required by the Catholics ; and they could not give it without 
acknowledging the truth of the Roman doctrine, unless they 
again recurred to the sophisms already confuted. Therefore 
they procrastinated ; and the more sincere among them now 
threatened to unite with the Catholics by individual abjura- 
tions of the schism. 
Frightened at this decision, the Byzantine emperor called a 

(1) Trayersari ; Epistles, b. II.. no. 19. 
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meeting of his prelates and consnltors at the residence of the 
patriarch. The teachings of the fathers were again examined, 
and finally, on May 30, the patriarch pronounced that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through the Son, eter- 
nally and substantially, as from one Principle and one sole 
Cause ; and that the doctrine is orthodox which teaches that 
the Holy Ghost receives from the Father and the Son. When 
the patriarchal decision was first presented, thirteen of the 
Greek bishops received it, five protested against it, and one, 
the archbishop of Trebizond, was absent ; but three days after- 
ward only one, Mark of Ephesus, rejected it. On June 6, a 
solemn deputation of the Greeks waited upon Pope Eugenius 
IV., and declared : " We agree ivith you that the addition to the 
Creed, that you recite, is derived from the holy fathers ; ive ap- 
prove it, and are united ivith you. We declare tJiat the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as from one Prin- 
ciple and Cause." The writing of his signature to this ad- 
hesion was the last public act of the patriarch Joseph, for he 
died on the following day. These lines were found in his writ- 
ing, and duly signed : " Being come to the end of my life, and 
being about to pay the common debt, I wrote and sign, with 
the grace of God, my Profession of Faith, that all my children 
may know it. I declare that I receive and believe all that is 
held and taught by the Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Jesus Christ, the Church of the elder Rome. I acknowledge 
that the Pope of the elder Rome is the blessed father of 
fathers, the Great Pontiff, and the Vicar of Jesus Christ, who 
assures the faith of Christians. I also believe in the Purga- 
tory of souls." 

On July 6, Pope Eugenius IV., all the synodals, and the em- 
peror met in the church of Sta. Maria del Fiore. Car- 
dinal Cesarini ascended the pulpit, and read, in Latin, the 
Apostolic Constitution which declared that the Easterns and 
Westerns alike acknowledged that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son ; that leavened and unleavened 
bread are equally valid matter of the Holy Eucharist ; that 
the just, dying before their sins are entirely expiated, are pu- 
rified in Purgatory, and are there assisted by the prayers of 
the living ; that the completely purified soul is received into 
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heaven, to enjoy there the intuitive vision of God ; that those 
who die in actual mortal sin, or simply in original sin, descend 
into hell (in infemum), there to undergo different punishments ; 
that the Eoman Pontiff is the successor of the Blessed Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles ; that he is the true vicar of Jesus 
Christ, the head of the Universal Church, and the father and 
teacher of all Christians ; that Christ has given to him, in the 
person of the Blessed Peter, the full power of feeding and 
governing the Universal Church. Then Bessarion mounted the 
pulpit, and read a Greek version of the same document. All 
the Greek bishops, Mark of Ephesus alone excepted, cried 
"Amen ! " ; and having signed the Constitution, they all (Mark 
excepted), together with the emperor, kissed the knees and 
right hand of the Pontiff. 

Before the departure of the Greeks, there arrived at Flor- 
ence representatives of the patriarch of the Armenians, who 
requested to be received into the communion of the Universal 
Church. Some time before the Photian schism, the Armen- 
ians, hitherto subjects of the Constantinopolitan patriarch, 
had formed a national church. While the Armenians were 
discussing their differences with the theologians appointed by 
the Council, the Greeks departed for home ; and hence the 
Gallican theologians used to hold that the decree of union, 
afterward issued by Pope Eugenius IV., must not be regarded 
as the work of a General Council. We shall treat of this 
question when we shall have finished our historical sketch. 
The Council of Florence was also asked to accord communion 
to the Jacobites or Monophysites of Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
Lybia. This progeny of Eutyches was represented by An- 
drew, abbot of the monastery of St. Anthony in Egypt, as en- 
voy of the Monophysite patriarch John, and in his suite of 
thirty-nine persons was an African king (1). Some have 

(I) The following account of the reception of the Ethiopian embassy is taken from a MS. 
codex (No. XVII., class XXV., with title "Citta di Firenze" > in the Magliabeeehi Library : 
" On Sunday, Aug. ~6, there arrived in Florence about forty Indians, sent by Priest John of 
Greater India. Among them were three ambassadors of the said Priest John, and one of 
them was a king who carried in his hand a golden cross. Another was a cardinal, that is, 
one of their abbots, who are of the rank of our cardinals. There was also a kniaht. The 
said abbot had his head wrapped in a quantity of white linen. All of them were black, 
withered, and very deformed. They came to unite their faith with ours. ... On Sept. 2 
fiev delivered their message to o>ir loly father Eugenius, and when reduced to our lan- 
gu ige, it sounded thus . ' All men who approach your Holiness, most blessed father, should 
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thought that this Monophysite patriarcli was the " Priest 
John," about whom so much has beeu written, and the search 
for whom was the occasion of the Portuguese discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Ethiopian deputies were received 
by Pope Eugenius IV. on Sept. 2, and the abbot Andrew 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman See, the legiti- 
macy of the Council of Chalcedon, and the illegality of the 
" Robber-Synod, " the so-called Second Council of Ephesus. 
He also anathematized Ebion, Cerinthus, Marcion, Paul of Sa- 
mosata, Manes, Valentine, Nestorius, Eutyches ; in fine, all 
the heresiarchs with whose errors his countrymen had be- 
come infected. Pope Eugenius then pronounced the Jaco- 
bites united with the Roman Church. Finally, on May 6, 1442, 
the Pontiff transferred the Council from Florence to Rome. 

" In its second and third sessions, the Council of Basel de- 
clared that the Pope could not dissolve or transfer it without 
its own consent ; and in its sixteenth session the Pontiff ac- 
cepted this decree. In France, we regard the Council of Bas- 
el as oecumenical until its twenty-sixth session ; that of Flor- 
ence, held in spite of the decrees of Basel, cannot be called 
General. The bishops of France were not there : the king 
had prohibited their attendance, and they had not been canon- 
ically called to it. Nevertheless, many French theologians 
have contended that this Council was really cecum enical." 
"When Bergier wrote these words, the opinion expressed by 

give great thanks to God, because He has allowed them to behold, in you, Christ again con- 
versing on earth with sinners. But we, who were born in Ethiopia, have peculiar reasons 
for such gratitude to God for having been permitted to gaze upon your blessed features. 
No person comes to you from such a distance as we do, who are located at the end of the 
■earth ; and with due respect to all others, we think that no people has more devotion to the 
Pope of Rome than we have. We have conquered every obstacle in order to arrive here, 
and when we return home, we will give great joy to our countrymen: for in our empire, 
whenever any one comes from the Roman Pontiff, the great and bumble, men, women, 
and children, all run to kiss his feet, and blessed Is the person who can procure a piece of 
his clothes. And our empire is indeed a great one ; our emperor has a hundred crowned 
kings in his obedience : to our country belonged the ancient glories of the queen of Sheba, 
who was attracted (o Jerusalem by the fame of Solomon, just as we, who are inferior to her, 
are now drawn to yon, who are greater than Solomon. To our 'and also belonged Queen 
Candaee, and the royal eunuch whom Philip haptized. You, therefore, who are the great- 
est of the great, ought to behold us little, ones with joy, on account of these our preat 
associations, and also hecause of the care which God has had of us. For It Is certain that 
other peoples who have left you, have fallen into decay : but we, although wandering 
from the Roman See, are still free and powerful. Our separation has been owing to oui 
distance, to the dangers surrounding us, and to the neglect of previous psustore in oar re 
gard.' " 
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them was licit : and some members of the Gallican school 
were firmly persuaded that the Council of Florence was never, 
for one moment, oecumenical. At the time of the Council of 
Trent, the cardinal of Lorraine energetically defended this 
opinion : but, as Alexandre insists, the French church never 
rejected the Council of Florence. ^ The French bishops were 
prohibited by the king to attend the Council, but they were 
present in spirit and in will. Many of the prelates of those 
provinces which had not yet been incorporated in the mon- 
archy did attend at Florence, e. g., the bishops of Terouaune, 
Nevers, Digne, Bayeux, and Angers. Alexandre's Gallicanism 
does not prevent his showing that the Council of Florence 
was oecumenical in every sense, " until the departure of the 
Greeks," and such was the opinion of De Marca, of Bossuet, 
of the Faculty of Paris, and of the French clergy (1). Such 
of the Gallican school as refused, before the Vatican Council, 
to admit the cecumenicity of the assembly of Florence, were 
doubtless influenced by the difficulty of reconciling its doc- 
trine on the Pontiff with certain Gallican opinions, especially 
with the three last articles of the Declaration of 1GS2. But 
this same reason should have caused them to reject the Coun- 
cils of Constance and Basel ; for these assemblies directly con- 
troverted the doctrine enunciated in the first article of the 
Declaration (2). 

When theologians argue about the materia of the Sac- 
raments, the decree issued by the Council of Florence in ref- 
erence to the Armenians and Jacobites is often brought for- 
ward ; and those who differ from the Florentine prelates in 

(1) Berthier ; History of the French Church, vol. XVI., b. XLVIII. 

(2) In this article it is asserted that " kings and sovereigns are not subject in temporal 
matters, by command of God, to any ecclesiastical power ; they cannot be deposed, either 
directly or Indirectly, by the authority of the keys ; their subjects cannot be dispensed from 
the submission that they owe, nor can they be absolved from their oaths of allegiance. This 
doctrine, necessary for public tranquillity, and no less advantageous to the Church than to 
the State, should be held inviolate, as conformable to the will of God, to the tradition of 
the holy fathers, and to the example of the saints." How could the framers of this article 
revere the Council of Constance, when, in its seventeenth session, that assembly prohibited 
any and all persons, " whether kings, cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, dukes, 
princes, marquises, counts, or of any other dignity, ecclesiastical or secular,'" from placing 
any obstacle to the extinction of the schism ; and declared all delinquents " ipso facto ex- 
communicated, and deprived of every honor, dignity, office, and benefice"? And the Coun- 
cil of Basel, extolled to the skies by all ultra-Gallicans, decreed the same penalties against 
all who would interfere with the Papal legates. See the " safe-conduct," given in the Gen- 
eral Congregation of July 18, li-32. 
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the question of the materia assert that this decree possesses 
no Conciliar authority, since, as they contend, it was issued 
after the departure of the Greeks had deprived the Council of 
its quality of cecumenicity. Such was the opinion of Sirmond, 
Alexandre, Habert, and Wittasse. Since the decisions of 
the Council of the Vatican, this controversy has lost all of its 
importance : for it is certain that when Pope Eugenius IV. 
issued the decree in which the question of the materia is 
treated, he spoke ex cathedra. 

Basnage (1), Potter (2), Mosheim (3), and other Protestant 
authors naturally manifest much hostility toward the Coun- 
cil of Florence. Here is a Council of the Universal Church, 
attended by representatives of those who had sermrated from 
the Roman See many centuries before, and all unite in a pro- 
fession of belief in those dogmas which Luther, Calviu, and 
the Anglicans will soon pronounce unscriptural and mere 
human inventions. The Eastern separatists could not have 
derived their doctrines from Rome, the presumed corrupter 
of the deposit of faith, after their secession ; therefore these 
doctrines must have been held by the whole Church at the 
time when unity was broken. And what are these dogmas, 
as to the antiquity of which Roman Catholic, schismatic Greek, 
and Ethiopian Monophysite agree? The doctrine of Purga- 
tory, and of the efficacy of prayer for the dead ; that of the 
Seven Sacraments, and especially that of the Eeal Presence 
of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist; and that of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. It is not strange then that the modern apolo- 
gists of heresy should be displeased with the Council of Flor- 
ence. Agaiu, the recognition of the Papal supremacy and the 
consummatiou of the union of Christendom — short-lived, cer- 
tainly, but then unanimously desired — were irritating to Potter, 
Mosheim, and others of that ilk, who were yet lamenting the re- 
cent Protestant failure in the matter of Cyril Lucar (4). They 
insist that trickery and threats were used by the Catholics 
to induce the schismatics to sign a common Profession oj 
Faith. They pretend to prove the truth of their assertion by 
the history of the union written by the schismatic, S} r lvester 

(1) History of the Church, h. XXVII., c. xli., § 0. (3) JMstory, cent. 15, pt. 2, c. i., 13. 

(2) Spirit of the Church, toI. IV., b. VII. (4) See our vol. 11., ch. ix„ p. 131. 
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Syropulos, who, they say, clearly shows, firstly, that Pope 
Eugenius TV. prevailed by promises of aid against the Turks, 
and by bribes of money, in keeping the Greeks away from 
Basel, and in obtaining their recognition of the Conciliar char- 
acter of his assembly, then at Ferrara. It is certain, secondly, 
they say, that Bessarion was the principal instrument used 
by the Pontiff, and that he was seduced by the promise of a 
cardinal's hat. Thirdly, they accuse the Catholics of cow- 
ardice and inconsistency, inasmuch as, in their intense desire 
to procure the recognition of the Papal supremacy, they were 
willing to tolerate, on the part of the Orientals, positive errors 
of doctrine. Thus they allowed them to depart, still clinging, 
as is evident from the reply of the archbishop of Mitylene, to 
the Catholic objections (1), to their doctrine that Christian 
and consummated matrimony can be dissolved on account of 
adultery. 

To these objections Bergier makes the following reply: 
" It was the emperor John Paleologus who first proposed the 
union of the two churches, hoping to obtain from the Catho- 

(1) Alter the Definition of Faith had been signed by all the synodals, Mark of Ephesus 
alone excepted, the Greeks were asked to give reasons for several peculiar customs. Why do 
they pour warm water into the chalice? Before the bread has become the Body of Christ, 
why do they recite the words of John XIX., " One of the soldiers with a spearopened His side, 
and immediately there came out blood and water " ? Why do they say : "And behold the 
star . . . stood over where the Child was " ? Why do the Greek priests confer Confirmation ? 
Why do they anoint corpses before burial ? Why are they not content with the words of the 
Lord, " Receive and eat, etc.," but add : " Aud make this bread into the Precious Body of Thy 
Christ, " and "Changing them by Thy Holy Spirit, Amen, Amen, Amen " ? Why do they 
dissolve marriages, when the Lord said : "What God hath joined, etc. " ? And siuce the 
patriarch Joseph had died at Florence, why d'& not the Greeks proceed to elect a successor? 
The Acts of the Council inform us that the archbishop of Mitylene "replied to these ques- 
tions properly and canonically, excepting as to the one of matrimony, and that concerning 
the patriarch ; and about these the Pope spoke to the emperor." After a few days, the 
Pontiff summoned the Eastern bishops, and thus addressed them : " Brethren, by favor of 
God we are united in faith. Sine?, then, by the secret judgment of God, I am the head 
among you members, and I ought to instruct you in what contributes to piety and to the 
good of the Church, I have some things to say to you, as to brethren and teachers of the 
churches. And I say, firstly, that all complain about your dissolution of marriage ; this 
must be corrected. Secondly, as to the bishop of Ephesus. He must account for his aban- 
donment of our Synod ; he is not wiser than all of us. ... Thirdly, since the holy patriarch 
ef Constantinople has been received into the eternal tabernacles, another patriarch should 
be chosen, and here where I am present." The Greeks replied that the Pope's remarks were 
most wise, but that a satisfactory answer could not be given without previous consultation 
among themselves and with the emperor. On their own individual responsibility, however, 
tbey said that when they dissolved marriages, they did so with good reasons. As to Mark 
of Ephesus, he would answer for his conduct. Concerning the election of a new patriarch, 
they insisted that it was the custom of the Greeks to hold that election in Constantinople. 
When Paleologus heard of these reclamations, and of the replies thereto, he forbade any 
further notice of the matter. 
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lie powers aid against the Turks. The Pope could only 
promise to use his influence with the sovereigns. If he did 
not succeed, ought he be accused of deceiving the Greeks? 
Had he not heeded the propositions of the emperor, he 
would now be charged with having lost, either through avar- 
ice or through obstinacy, an opportunity of ending the schism. 
The Greeks were too poor to journey to Italy at their own ex- 
pense ; the emperor, reduced to the most humiliating straits, 
could not advance the money. It was but just, therefore, 
that the Pontiff should furnish the funds. To assert that 
this money was a bribe to the Greeks, to induce them to 
stifle the voices of their own consciences and to betray the 
interests of their church, is to gratuitously and malignantly 
calumniate. Bessarion was incontestably the wisest and 
most moderate man among the Greeks ; he had desired the 
extinction of the schism long before he could have been 
tempted by any promise. At the Council of Florence he 
spoke with an erudition, a solidity, and a precision which 
excited the admiration of the Latins, and the Greeks could 
not contradict him. AVhat is proved by the hatred which 
the latter conceived for him? Merely their own obstinacy. 
If the Pope had not recompensed Bessarion for his sendees, 
he would have been accused of black ingratitude. It is 
sufficient to read the History of Syropulos to realize the ex- 
tent to which the Greeks carried their stupid obstinacy. They 
wished, before entering upon the question of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost, that the first thing undertaken should be 
the removal of the Filioque from the Creed. The dogma 
was proved to them, not only by the Scriptures, but by the 
writings of the Greek fathers, and so forcibly that they could 
not reply. The same was done with regard to other points 
that they raised. If, therefore, they did not sign the Profes- 
sion voluntarily, and in good faith; if they revoked their 
signatures when they had returned home ; they, not the Latins, 
were deceivers. The Greeks brought four accusations against 
the Koman Church. . . . The Catholics were bound to satisfy 
them. ... If, in 1G38, the Greeks had been willing to unite 
with the Protestants, these latter, who were so ambitious of 
such union, would have pushed their spirit of concession 
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much further than was done by the Council of Florence." 
As to the accusation of excessive complaisance, on the 
part of the Catholics, in the matter of the Greek custom dis- 
solving matrimony because of adultery, more than Bergier 
says (1) can be, and ought to be said in defence of the Coun- 
cil's action. The indissolubility of consummated Christian 
matrimony is certainly Catholic doctrine ; and Pope Pius IX. 
condemned the proposition which teaches that matrimony 
is not indissoluble according to the natural law (2). But at 
the time of the Council of Florence, the indissolubility of 
matrimony, even in case of adultery, had not been proclaimed 
under pain of anathema. Even the Council of Trent, out of 
consideration for the Greek siibjects of Venice, as we learn 
from Pallavicino (3), so tempered its Canon as to anathematize 
only those who declared that the Church erred in her teach- 
ing on this subject ; and although, as Tournely well says, it 

(1) The French apologist merely says : " Had the Greeks been attacked on other points 
•of dogma or of discipline, our Protestants would say that the Catholics had foolishly con- 
firmed them in their schism." 

(2) Syallahus, prop. 67. 

(8) Council of Trent. ,b. XXII., c. iv., no. 27.— The following are the historian's words: 
" A Canon had been prepared, anathematizing any one who would say that consummated 
marriages could be dissolved on account of adultery. But when the final draft was shown to 
the Venetian ambassadors, they solemnly declared to the assembly, on Aug. 11 (1563), that 
the ancient republic had always been most faithful to the Apostolic See and to the General 
Councils celebratedlinder its authority, and that said republic had ever zealously received 
and venerated all the Apostolic and Conciliary decrees ; . . . but that unless what was being 
prepared in the 7th Canon were modified in some way, no slight offence might be given to 
the Eastern churches, especially those of the islands belonging to Venice, viz., Crete, Cyp- 
rus, Corfu. Zante, Cephalonia, and many others, to the sacrifice of public quiet and to the 
detriment of the Catholic Church. It was plain to the fathers, said the ambassadors, that 
although the Greeks partly differed from the Roman Church, yet things had not become so 
desperate that improvement might not be expected, especially since the Greek subjects 
of the republic, although they followed their own rite, obeyed bishops appointed by the Ro- 
man Pontiff. (From this passage the reader will perceive that the obnoxious practice was 
followed by the united, as well as by the schismatics of the Greek rite.) The du y of the 
ambassadors, and the very fitness of things, compelled them not to allow these peoples to be 
stricken with an anathema which might incite them to tumult, and to an entire withdrawal 
from the Roman communion. It was certain (continued the Venetian ambassadors) that 
the Greeks followed the most ancient custom of their forefathers In repudiating an adulter- 
ous spouse, and taking another ; and that they had never teen anathematized by any Gen- 
eral Council, although this custom had been well known by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Therefore the ambassadors deemed it their duty to most earnestly beseech that' the Canon 
might be so moderately worded that it would cause no harm to the Greeks, especially by 
any anathema. Doubtless it might be so courhed as to offer no indignity to the Catholic 
Church, and to preserve due reverence to the doctors. They thought that the desire of the 
Council might be attained, and the republic be content, if the canon were drawn in some 
such terms as these : ' Let him be anathema who says that the Holy Roman and Apostolic 
Church, the mother and teacher of the others, has erred or errs when she has taught »r 
teaches, etc. ' " 
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would seem that the doctrine is now of faith, even though 
the Council of Trent did not explicitly declare it such, it is 
nevertheless certain that Pope Eugenius IV. did not so regard 
it; since, in the twenty-fifth session of Florence, he addressed 
the Greeks as persons finally joined in faith with the Ilo^ 
man Church. No cowardice, therefore, was displayed, and 
no desire of domination at any cost of principle ; but rather 
a prudent economy was exercised when the Greeks were 
allowed to depart from Florence without having promised, in 
this matter of matrimony, to follow the teaching of Piome (1). 
Mark of Ephesus accused the Latins of having adduced, in 
defence of their doctrine on the Procession, falsified testi- 
monies of the fathers. To this calumny Bessarion thus re- 
plied : " Finally, they (the Latins) laid before us testimonies 
of the fathers which clearly evinced the truth of this doctrine. 
And they brought forward passages, not only of the Western 
fathers, against which we could only say that the}" had been 
corrupted by the Latins, but also our Epiph/mius, plainly de- 
claring the Holy Ghcst to be from the Father .and the Son; 
and we replied that said testimony had been corrupted. They 
introduced Cyprian and others, and we gave the same answer. 
They adduced the authority of Western saints ; we returned 
the same reply, and no other. And when we had debated 
among ourselves for many days as to what we ought to say, 
we could devise no other, though it seemed too trivial to al- 
lege. Firstly, because this doctrine (of the Latins) appeared 
to be in accord with the mind of the saints. Secondly, so many 
and so ancient were the volumes containing it, that the}* could 
not have been easily falsified; and we could show no copies, 
either in Latin or in Greek, which gave the quoted passages 
differently from the version of the Latins. Thirdly, we were 

(1) It is uncertain wlien the practice of dissolving matrimony on account of adultery was 
introduced among the Greeks. Origen says ( Com men t.tm JJciff.) tliatsotne bishops allowed 
marriage to a second spouse, while the first was living, but he does not assign any reason 
for this permission, and expressly states that it was "against the law of Scripture." In 
his time, therefore, the practice could not have been fully established. But it is certain that 
a law of Justinian (Cth cent.) allowed such marriages ; nay, even in the days of St Chrysos- 
tom (4th cent.) there was a civil law permitting them, but the saint declared them contrary 
to the ecclesiastical law (Horn, on T. Cor. vii. 39). "We may well suspect," says Tour- 
nely {Matrimony, q. 5, art. 2), " that these civil laws strengthened a corrupt practice of the 
Greeks, and that the bishops, fearful of offending the sovereign, gradually came to tolerate, 
by their silence, an abuse which has, in the course < f time, become so firmly established 
that we can scarcely hone that it will ever be abolished." 
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able to produce no doctors who asserted the contrary. When, 
therefore, we could find no worthy reply, we were silent, and 
for many days wo held no session with the Latins'' (1). 
But Bessarion was not satisfied, with repelling this accusa- 
tion against the Latins ; he retorted it against tho Greeks (2). 
Speaking of a passage of St. Basel (3), in which that father 
says that the Holy Ghost " is from the Son, having Hi& being 
from Him, receiving from Him, and depending entirely from 
that Cause," the archbishop of Nicea tells us that mt of six 
codices of St. Basel's works brought by his countrymen to 
Florence, five gave this passage in its entirety ; while the one 
that wanted it " was defective in some parts, and had many 
additions, according to the pleasure of the corrupter. " "When 
he returned to Constantinople, Bessarion searched the libra- 
ries, and he found some new codices, written after the Coun- 
cil of Florence had terminated, and in which the above pas- 
sage was wanting; whereas in other ancient MSS. which he 
consulted it was given. 

Gemistes Pletho, the celebrated Platonist, who had man- 
ifested very little zeal for union during the Council of Flor- 
ence, and who persisted in schism to the last, tried to evade 
the force of the argument drawn from the Greek subscriptions 
to the Acts of that Synod, by asserting that the patriarch Jo- 
seph, the metropolitan Isidore of Kiew, and Mark of Ephe- 
sus, did not sign the decrees ; that those who did, retracted 
immediately on their return to Greece. This shows, he con- 
tends, that there was no freedom of action at Florence. But 
if there was no freedom of action, how did these three avoid 
subscribing? Again, it is false that Isidore of Kiew did not 
subscribe, for we read in the Acts : " I, Isidore, metropolitan 
of Kiew and of all Russia, and holding the place of the lord 
Dorotheus, the most holy patriarch of the Apostolic see of 
Antioch, being satisfied, have subscribed." As for the patri- 
arch Joseph of Constantinople, he was most zealous for unity; 
and that he would have subscribed to the agreement of re- 
union, had death spared him until that document was pre- 
pared, is evident from the paper found in his desk, and which 
we have already given. 

(1) Entitle to Alexis Lascaris, c. v. (2) Ibid. c. i. (3) Against Eunomius, b. HL 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

THE PONTIFICATE OF NICHOLAS V. 

After the obsequies of Pope Eugenius IV., eighteen cardi- 
nals entered into conclave, on March 4, 1447. Prosper Co- 
lonna had a majority of votes at the outset, but the cardinal 
Tagliacozzo of Taranto nominated Thomas Parentucelli, bish- 
op of Bologna, who soon received eleven votes. On the 6th, 
Cardinal Turrecremata approached Parentucelli, and said : 
"It is I who make you Pope, Thomas ; for to-day is the eve of 
your holy patron's feast." This accession gave the requisite 
two-thirds to the cardinal of Bologna, and he was at once pro- 
claimed as Pope Nicholas V. Thomas Parentucelli was the 
son of a physician of Pisa, and was born in that city in 1398. 
His mother, Andreola Calendrini, was a Sarzannese, and, as 
much of her son's childhood was passed at her birthplace, he 
came to be styled "De Sarzanna." The death of his father 
and the cruelty of his step-father rendered his childhood a 
continual misery, and when he was twelve years old, his moth- 
er, relying upon a dream which seemed to prognosticate 
for him a great destiny, sent him into the world as a poor 
scholar. For six years, living meanwhile on charity, he at- 
tended the schools of Bologna, and with such success that, 
in his nineteenth year, he became tutor to the children of some 
wealthy Florentines. After four years of pedagogy, he devot- 
ed his savings to a resumption of his studies, returned to Bo- 
logna, and in due time received the doctorate in theology. His 
worth soon attracted the notice of the great cardinal Nicholas 
Albergati, bishop of Bologna, who had ordained him to the 
priesthood, and he was made master of the episcopal household. 
According to his contemporaries, the erudition of Thomas dc 
Sarzanna was prodigious : he !r.ew the entire Bible by heart, 
and there was no Latin or Greek author with whose works he 
was not familiar. In poetry, oratory, history, cosmography, 
he was as proficient as in theology and philosophy (1). After 

(1) While Albergati was attending vbe Council of Florence, Thomas de Sarzannn became 
intimate with most or the learned men of the pontifical court. With sueh men as the cele- 
brated Pogtfio, Leonardo Aretlno, Mananetti, Aurispa, Marsuppinl, and Caspar of Bologna. 
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trie death of Albergati, and a service of twenty years in his 
house, Thomas was attached by Pope Engenius IV. to his 
court, with the title of apostolic deacon, and in time he be- 
came vice-chamberlain, bishop of Bologna, and finally car- 
dinal, of the title of St. Susanna. When raised to the Pon- 
tificate he had been a cardinal only two months. 

At this time the political situation of Europe was quite 
complicated. France and England, as was usual with them, 
were at war ; Hungary and Germany were embroiled in a 
dispute of succession; Bohemia was yet a prey to heresy; 
the Ottomans had been victorious at Varna, and the last 
ramparts of the Greek empire were tottering. The union of 
the schismatics with the Catholic Church — which, if it had 
lasted, would have saved the Greek empire from the Turk — 
was being broken by frivolous subtleties of the Greek theolo- 
gians, and by the unfounded and contemptible arrogance of the 
Greek populations. Alfonso of Aragon, master of the Two 
Sicilies, and most powerful of the Iberian princes, was a men- 
ace to the independence of the Papal States. In these territo- 
ries of the Church, the so-called "vicars" of the Pontiff-King 
were working for their independence. Sforza, Florence, Ven- 
ice, and Visconti, were continuing a struggle for supremacy, 
the issue of which no one could foresee. The Eoman treas- 
ury was only a record of debts. To cap the climax, the schism 
of Basel was as yet unhealed, and hence discipline was re- 
laxed, and the conscience of Christendom troubled. 

The new Pontiff thought that kindness might avail as a 
remedy for all these evils : he would make of the Papacy a 
power of conciliation. Personally, he was well fitted for this 
work. Gracious and amiable, he never uttered a harsh word. 
Prudent in the extreme, he never acted upon recent impres- 
sions. Moderate and impartial, he seemed to satisfy wrang- 

he established an academy, which was wont to meet for debate In a retired nook of Alber- 
gati's palace while the prelates were at their Conciliary sessions. Thomas also, on several 
occasions, took part in the Conciliary debates on the Procession of the Holy Ghost. Vespa- 
siemo (Commentary on Pope Eugeniiis; in Muratori, v. 25) tells us that Thomas was 
a thorough bibliomaniac, and that, despite his slender resources, he always kept a number of 
copyists employed In transcribing tbe rare JfSS. which he frequently unearthed. His dili- 
gence restored to the world aany a lost author. It was he who taught Cosmo del Medici 
how to classify the precious collection of his lihrary of St. Mark, and this instruction served 
as a criterion in the arrangement of the great libraries of the Abbey of Fiesole of Montefel- 
tro at Urblno, and of Alexander Sforza at Pesaro. 
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ling ambassadors and humble supplicants, even when their 
requests were necessarily refused. And this calmness of char- 
acter was in Nicholas entirely the work of virtue ; for nature 
had made him quick and impatient (1). One of his first acts 
was to attempt a restoration of concord between the allied 
republics of Venice and Florence, and the sovereigns of 
Milan and Naples (2). A Papal legate called a congress of 
the belligerents at Ferrara, but while the conditions of peace 
were being discussed, Philip Mary Yisconti died, willing his 
states to Alfonso of Naples. The Venetians now became ene- 
mies to the Milanese, who, tired of tyranny, reasserted their 
liberty, and called upon Sforza to aid them in preserving it. 
Florence declared against Venice, while Alfonso found him- 
self opposed by all. Sforza made peace with the Holy See, 
and his brother Alexander was confirmed in the lordship of 
Pesaro. 

During the struggle that ensued between the Milanese 
patriots and Sforza, who claimed the duchy as son-in-law to 
Visconti, Pope Nicholas preserved the constant esteem of 
both parties. It was mainly owing to the efforts of Nicholas 
that the emperor Frederick III. yielded to the just complaints 
of the Hungarians, and restored to them their young king, Lad- 
islas, whom a wicked and short-sighted policy had detained 
at the imperial court. By this means the Hungarians were 
left free to correspond with the efforts put forth by their 
heroic Hunjady to save Germany and all Christendom from 
the rapidly-advancing Osmanli. Had Hunjady and the valor- 
ous Albanian, George Castriot (better known by his Mahom- 
etan name of Scanderbeg, the " lord Alexandei "), been 
even moderately aided by the Western powers, Mahomet 
II. would not have entered Constantinople. But the repub- 
lics of Italy, which monopolized the commerce with the East, 
were at war among themselves. The king of Aragon could 
do nothing without the aid of the Italian fleets, and without 
loans from the Italian bankers. The Germans could see no 

(1) JExkas Sylvius, Inc. cit. Vespasiano says that "by nature be was choleric, but lie 
knew how to temper his anger with prudence." 

(2) Toward the end of the Pontificate of Eugenius IV. these powers bad changed their pol- 
icies. The two repnblles bad warred at tlrst on the side of Sforza. and were only desirous 
of crushing Visconti ; now this prince was allied with Alfonso of Naples and Sforza himself. 
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sense in attacking a power which did not, as jet, directly at- 
tack themselves, and their emperor was feeble, indolent, and 
without the slightest military talent. France and England 
would not allow, just then, the religious sentiment to calm 
their political passions. 

Therefore all that Scanderbeg and Hunjady could do was 
to defend, the former, the Epirote Mountains, and the latter, 
the line of the Danube. They did, indeed, in 1448, design to 
unite the Albanian, AVallachian, and Hungarian forces, and 
to attempt to revenge the disaster of Varna. But the celerity 
of Amurath's movements prevented the junction, and, alone, 
the resolute Hunjady fought the great battle of Kossovo, in 
which he resisted, for three days, an Ottoman army four times 
more numerous than his own, only leaving the field after 
half his enemies were killed. 

In February, 1451, the greatest and most terrible of all the 
Turkish sultans, Mahomet II., ascended the Ottoman throne. 
He was ferocious, arrogant, implacable ; and had often been 
heard to say that, once in power, he would have no other ob- 
ject than the extirpation of Christianity. This sultan was 
actuated by a powerful motive in his desire to distinguish 
himself in the eyes of his followers. He had been twice 
obliged to resign the supreme power, because his countrymen 
had no confidence in his ability ; he would inaugurate his 
I'p.ign by no less an enterprise than the capture of Constanti- 
nople. The supine and voluptuous Greeks realized the inten- 
tions of their enemy when they beheld, only a few miles from 
their capital, the rising walls of a new Mahometan castle. 
But their emperor, Constantine Paleologus Dracosez, was, 
strange to say, a man of imperturbable courage. Provision- 
ing the city as well as he could, and repairing the walls, he 
sent deputies to all the sovereigns of Europe, asking for aid. 
The West was not disposed to heed the request, for the 
Greeks had already, scores of times, appealed for a help 
which they could, and would not, have given to themselves ; 
while their almost uninterrupted course of indifference 
— when it was not hostility and treachery — to the Cru- 
sades had won for them the contempt and detestation of 
Europe. 
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The Roman Pontiff had more reason than any other West 
ern sovereign to be offended and disgusted with the Greeks, 
Twelve years had passed since they had sworn obedience to 
the Chair of Peter, and the decree of union had not yet 
been promulgated in the empire ; the great mass of the clergy 
and people cherished a virulent hatred toward the Catholics, 
or, as they ever styled the friends of unity, the Latins ; even 
Constantine Paleologus — so much superior to his predeces- 
sors — had suffered an assembly, held in St. Sophia's in 1450, 
to condemn the Council of Florence, and to depose and banish 
Gregory of Melissa. Notwithstanding these and other griev- 
ances, Pope Nicholas V. undertook to furnish the unfortunate 
empire with ships and money. 

On April 6, 1453, Mahomet II. besieged Constantinople 
with 260,000 men and a fleet of 300 vessels. Despite the im- 
mense population of his capital, the emperor could rally to his 
standard only 4,970 Greeks ; but an auxiliary corps of 2,000 
foreigners, mostly Italians, came to his aid. "With this small 
force, which he placed under the command of the Genoese 
Giustiniani, Paleologus awaited the assault of his enemy. The 
Greek historians Phrantza and Ducas highly eulogize the 
military genius, coolness, and intrepidity of Giustiniani ; and 
it is very probable that if the fleet of Pope Nicholas had ar- 
rived in time to second his valor and his science, Mahomet 
II. would have abandoned his attempt. More than 10,000 
Turks had perished in the assaults, and the sultan's counsel- 
lors had advised a retreat, when Mahomet conceived the idea 
of transporting by land a portion of his fleet to the inner har- 
bor of the city. Eighty vessels were thus brought close to the 
walls, and the final assault was ordered. After two hours of 
desperate fighting, the result was yet dubious, when the noble 
Giustiniani received a dangerous wound, and was incapacitated 
from directing the defence. The enfeebled garrison now lost 
heart ; Constantine vainly strove to rally them, and fell amid 
a heap of his foes. Two days after the fall of the doomed 
city, a fleet of ten Roman, ten Neapolitan, and nine Venetian 
galleys appeared off Negropont. 

Great was the terror of Europe when the ancient capital had 
succumbed to the power of the Crescent ; then, indeed, when 
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it was almost too late for tlieir own escape, did princes and 
peoples wish that during the previous centuries they had paid 
more attention to the warnings, prayers, and threats of the 
Popes, and had shown more energy, more perseverance, and 
more single-mindedness in the Crusades, which alone had 
postponed the present calamity, and alone had prevented its 
being visited, long ago, upon every capital in Christendom, 
Now again the Roman See raised its voice to bid Europe unite 
against the common foe. The cardinal Isidore addressed a 
graphic picture of the present danger to all the sovereigns, 
and a plan of action was soon matured. A general peace was 
to be proclaimed in Europe ; Milan, Florence, and Venice were 
to reinforce Scanderbeg with 20,000 cavalry, and thus threaten 
the Turk from the South ; Naples, Genoa, Florence, and Venice 
were to furnish a fleet to capture Gallipoli, occupy the Darda- 
nelles, and thus obstruct the Ottoman advance into Europe ; 
the Hungarians were to form a coalition with the Bohemians 
and other Slavonic peoples, and attack the Osmanli from the 
North. iEueas Sylvius (Piccolomini) succeeded, for the mo- 
ment, in infusing a little warlike vigor into the lazy Freder- 
ick IH., and a Diet was convoked to meet at Ratisbon in May, 
1454, to devise ways and means. 

On September 30, 1453, four months after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, Pope Nicholas published a solemn appeal to all 
Christians, exhorting them to unite against the hordes of 
Mahomet, conceding indulgences to all who would take up 
arms for the Holy War, and ordering a levy of tithes on all 
ecclesiastical revenues, including his own. The cardinal Cap- 
ranica was commissioned to re-establish concord at Genoa, 
and to make peaco between that republic and the king of Ara- 
gon ; the cardinal d'Estouteville was sent to urge the king of 
France to be the first prince to take the Cross ; Capistrano 
was ordered to preach the Crusade in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia. Capranica succeeded in his mission ; the king of 
France, however, made his movements depend on those of the 
emperor. Alfonso of Aragon declared that he would march 
against the Turk, even though he went alone. Philip the 
Good of Burgundy, was most enthusiastic in the cause, and 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway manifested good dispositions. 
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Nothing, however, gave the Pontiff so much confidence of 
success in his enterprise us the reconciliation of Venice, Flor- 
ence, Sforza, and Naples ; effected by the exhortations of an 
humble anchorite, Simonetto of Camerino (1). A Diet was 
held at Eatisbon in May, 1454, and it was resolved that the 
Christian forces should set out in the following April. 

Daring as he was, the news of these preparations disquieted 
Mahomet II.; and he endeavored to avert the threatened 
danger by writing to Pope Nicholas. This amusing letter and 
the answer of the Pontiff were found by Christophe in the 
great monastery of Montecassino (2). " The King of kings and 
Lord of lords, the High-Admiral Machabech, Sultan Begri, and 
sou of the great Sultan Amurath, sends greeting to Nicholas, 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, crucified by the Jews," and informs the 
Pontiff that he does very wrong to oppose the conquests of the 
Turks ; that he exposes himself and his children to great dan- 
ger, and jDrepares an immense effusion of human blood. The 
Pope upholds an unjust cause, for Greece belongs of right to 
Mahomet II., as he is the avenger of Hector and the Trojans: 
Italy also is his, because he is the lineal descendant of iEneas. 
The Roman Pontiff should not be hostile to the Ottoman dom- 
ination, because when that is established, Rome will recover 
her ancient glory. Again, it is the design of the sultan to 
accord to the Christian religion the most perfect liberty ; nay, 
it is very probable that when he has conquered the world, the 
great Mahomet II. will embrace the religion of that Jesus, of 
whose sanctity and miracles he has heard so much. In his 
reply, Pope Nicholas ridicules the false compassion of a prince 
whose conscience is stained with the massacres and all kinds 
of outrages perpetrated, only the other day, at Constantinople; 
he declares the responsibility of Mahomet II. for every 
drop of blood that shall be shed. As to the hinted conversion, 
he begs the sultan to remember that Jesus was meek and huin- 

(1) Platina; Nicholas V. JEneas Sylvius; Kpint. 127. Giaxnozzo Maxktti; Life nf 
Nicholas V., b. 11. 

(2) " They are so singular," says Christophe, "that one might doubt their authenticity- 
But singularity is no proof of fraud. There is nothing In the correspondence contrary to the 
known characters of the supposed writers! The MS. Is certainly of the 15th century. These 
letters explain how it was that, ten years afterward, Pius II. dared to write to Mahomet II. » 
exhorting him to uecome a Christian, a letier uo less extraordinary than thnt of the suttan to 
Nicholas V. 
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ble, and suggests that be conform his life to that of this great 
model But there was no necessity for the letter of Mahomet 
II. to the Pontiff. The energetic resolutions of the Diet of 
Ratisbon produced no effect. Frederick III. could not shake 
off his indolence ; and the enthusiasm of the other German 
princes wad only sufficiently efficacious to promise a definitive 
organization in a future Diet, to be held in October. In this 
assembly, despite the eloquence of iEneas Sylvius (1), noth- 
ing definitive was effected. The lethargy of Germany was 
contagious ; and the other Christian powers became, for a 
time, religiously and politically blind. 

We must now notice one of the most important civil events 
of this pontificate — that is, a conspiracy which, like that of 
Cola di Eienzo, a century before, had for its object the substi- 
tution of a republican for the Papal regime. The author of 
this conspiracy, Stephen Porcaro, was a cavalier of talent, 
eloquence, and courage; he resembled "the last of the trib- 
unes" in audacity and in the possession of a fantastic imag- 
ination. In reading the sonnets of Petrarch, he had become 
impressed with the idea that he was the knight upon whom 
the poet ordered his readers to gaze with admiration, since 
said hero was the hope of the Seven Hills (2). A number of 
learned men were then resuscitating the glorious memories of 
ancient Italy, and Porcaro felt that his was the task of reno- 
vating her political constitution. " He was," says Christophe, 
" a demagogue, but perhaps in good faith, because he was one 
of those Utopian politicians, who, in their schemes, consider 
ueither the lessons of history nor the changes of ideas, but 
apply their systems indiscriminately to all generations and 
all peoples, obstinately believing that human happiness is 
linked with the triumph of their own principles." Shortly 
after the death of Pope Eugenius IV., Porcaro made his first 
attempt at revolution. The Roman people, under the presi- 
dency of the archbishop of Benevento, had assembled in the 
church of Ara Coeli, during the vacancy of the Holy See, in 

(1) Oration on the *' Fall of Constantinople," in Epistle 130. 

(2) The ode " Spirito Gentil " : 

" Sopra '1 monte Tarpeo, canzcra, vedrai 
T7n cavalier, ch' Italia tutta onora 



Ti chler merce da tutti sett! i colli ' 
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order to deliberate upon certain requests which were to be 
addressed to the cardinals. Porcaro seized his opportunity, 
and in a vehement discourse he reminded the Romans of the 
glory and freedom of their ancestors, and exhorted them to 
obtain, by arms if necessary, a constitution which, while not 
violating the sovereign rights of the Pontiff, would give to 
them the political power. A sedition would have occurred 
then and there, had not Lellio Yallegio, an influential citizen, 
caused moderate counsels to prevail. When Pope Nicholas 
heard of this event, he thought to gain Porcaro, and also to 
avoid inaugurating his reign with a sentence of banishment, 
by appointing the enthusiast to the office of Podesta of Anagni. 
But the demagogue used his office to promote sedition, and 
the Pontiff, still unwilling to adopt harsh measures, ordered 
him to reside in Bologna, and to report every day to the car- 
dinal-legate Bessarion. The leniency of Nicholas was again 
abused, and having imbued his nephew Sciarra with his ideas, 
Porcaro sent him to Borne to prepare a revolt. Sciarra col- 
lected a body of four hundred men, some of whom were 
enthusiasts like his uncle, but the majority were of that stamp 
which any revolution will always find ready at the call of a 
leader. When all was prepared for the outbreak, Stephen 
Porcaro evaded the vigilance of Bessarion, arrived in Borne, 
and would probably have succeeded in overturning the gov- 
ernment, had he not spent three days in haranguing his fol- 
lowers, convincing them that more than a million of scudi 
awaited them in the houses of the cardinals and in the gov- 
ernment offices (1). This delay enabled the Papal govern- 
ment to learn of Porcaro's arrival in Borne, and the plot was 
discovered. The design of Porcaro Avas to introduce his band 
among the congregation at St. Peter's on the Feast of the 
Epiphany, 1453, and during the celebration of High Mass 
they were to kill the Pontiff and the cardinals, imprison the rest 
of the court, seize Castel San Angelo, convoke the people at 
the capitol, and proclaim the republic, or, rather, the dicta- 
torship of the " liberator " (2). The greater number of the 

(1) Lko Ai.herti ; Conspiracy of Porcaro, In Mtratori, v. XXV. 

(2) Vkspasiano ; Life of Nicholas V. Zantkelikt ; iu Martenks' Ampl. Collect., v V. 
Sabellicus; Venetian UMnry, dec. lil., b. VII. 
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conspirators were arrested in the house of their leader, and on 
January 13 many of them were hanged with him on the ram- 
parts of San Angelo. 

The conspiracy of Porcaro and the fall of Constantinople 
undermined the health of Pope Nicholas V. The former 
event rendered him diffident and morose toward the Romans, 
and he heard himself blamed for the latter But he received 
one great consolation, just before his death, which happened 
on March 25, 1455. Moved by the exhortations of the Pon- 
tiff and by the influence of the anchorite Simonetto, Kino- 
Alfonso had ratified the peace concluded at Lodi between 
Sforza, the new duke of Milan, and the Venetians, and had en- 
tered into an alliance with both Milan and Venice for twenty, 
five years. " We know no sovereign," says Christophe, " who 
in so short a period has had a more brilliant career than that 
of Nicholas V. The pacification of the Church, the extinction 
of discord in Italy, the embellishment of Rome, the foundation 
of the Vatican Library — the most powerful impulse ever given 
to the arts and to literature, — the inauguration of a new civili- 
zation by the resurrection of the ancient luminaries, are so 
many immortal deeds due to his wisdom and genius. We 
may ask ourselves : What glory would not have accrued to 
the tiara had Time — that great enemy of the projects of man- 
not been wanting for the execution of his vast designs '? The 
Papacy, become through him the source of enlightenment, as 
it had already been the centre of all grandeur, would have re- 
covered, by the ascendency of its regenerating activity, all 
the prestige of that moral influence which seventy years of re- 
ligious dissension had caused it to lose. The premature 
death of Nicholas V prevented the completion of this mag- 
nificent restoration. A little later Leo X. will take up the 
work of Thomas de Sarzanna, and will give his own name to 
the age which he will illumine. But Leo X. will be only the 
most effulgent figure of that period ; he will have, in France 
and in Spain, rivals who will share with him the honor of 
putting the human race in the path of progress. Nicholas V. 
stood alone. In his day the great royalties of Europe were 
yet shrouded in darkness ; the Papacy alone illumined the 
world." 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

POPE CALTXTUS HI. — THE EXCOMMUNICATED COMET. 

It is related of St. Vincent Ferrer that after having preached 
one of his eloquent sermons in Valentin, lie was asked for a 
special blessing by a young priest who had been one of his 
hearers ; and that regarding the suppliant with a fixed and 
inspired countenance, he said : " My son, I congratulate you ; 
for you are destined to be the ornament of your country and 
of your family. As for me, I shall be, after my death, an 
object of your veneration. Direct all your energies, my son, 
toward the acquisition of virtue " (1). This young priest was 
Alphonsus Borgia, a member of a family which had been illus' 
trious for centuries in Spain, but which he was to make known 
to Italy and the Christian world, and on which one of his neph- 
ews, also a Pope, was to be the means of conferring, through 
the malice of would-be historians, a very malodorous repu- 
tation. Born in Xativa in 1378, the year which witnessed the 
birth of the Great Western Schism, Alphonsus made his stud- 
ies at the University of Lerida, and became distinguished as 
a jurisconsult. Having acquired the confidence of King Al- 
phonsus of Aragon, he succeeded in terminating a fearful war 
which that monarch had waged against Castile for seven years. 
By his skill and prudence he effected a reconciliation between 
Pope Eugenius IV. and his sovereign, and the Pontiff admitted 
him into the Sacred College. When the cardinals, fifteen in 
number, entered into Conclave on April 4, 1455, to choose a 
successor to Nicholas V, they found themselves unable to 
elect either Capranica, the candidate of the Italian party, or 
d'Estouteville, the favorite of the Frenchmen. They there- 
fore meditated seriously on the propriety of elevating the 
celebrated archbishop of Nicea, the ex-schismatic Bessarion ; 
and they were deterred from so doing only by the protest of 
Coetivi, the cardinal of Avignon, who depicted graphically 
the risk which might be entailed by placing the tiara on the 

M) Marino Sanuto ; Lives of the Doge* of Venice, vol. XXII., p. 1159. — Bzovius ; ^-ln- 
v*i«, at y. 1119, no. 24. 
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head of a Greek neophyte, one who had but lately abandoned 
the schismatic ranks (1). In this emergency the electors 
turned their thoughts toward Cardinal Borgia, who, although 
seventy-seven years of age, was possessed of great energy, 
and whose perspicacity was universally admired. Every vote 
was cast for this new candidate whom no person, previous to 
the Conclave, had regarded as such ; and he assumed the 
name of Calixtus III. 

To the generality of Protestant scholars, and perhaps to 
the average Catholic reader, this Pontiff is known princi- 
pally as the alleged hero of a tale so rankly absurd that its 
discussion may appear to the student as an iusult to his in- 
telligence, or at least as an implication that he possesses no 
sense of humor. Among all the lies of history — and their 
name is legion — we have encountered none so utterly absurd 
as the one now claiming consideration. We are asked to be- 
lieve that in the year 1456 a Koman Pontiff hurled the thun- 
derbolts of the Vatican against a comet. Very little educa- 
tion is required for a knowledge that excommunication is a 
depriving one of the right of communion, or association, with 
the body to which he has been hitherto aggregated ; and we 
have never understood that comets belong to any human cor- 
poration. We would ask certain American lecturers what 
would be their course if rumor should suddenly proclaim that 
our chief magistrate had declared a blockade of all the ap- 
proaches, mental or physical, to the fifth satellite of Jupiter. 
Would they not search, or cause to be searched, the archives 
of the Secretariate of State in the capital, in order to deter- 
mine whether our president had really attained to such a 
height of enterprise ? Let them search the Bullarium Ro- 
manum, and then inform the world whether they have found 
any trace of the Pope's bull against the comet. Meanwhile 
we shall give, for the edification of the reader, some account 
of the alleged papal ebullition, as it was detailed fifty years 
ago by an Episcopalian minister, in a work destined for that 
praiseworthy object, the education of the people (2). "Pope 
Calixtus III. reported the comet as in league with the Turks ; 

(1) Vespasiano; Life of Cardinal Dnminick Capranica — Summoxtk ; b. V.— Plati.na: 
Calixtus III.— Commentaries of Pius II., b. I. 

(2) Gallery of Nature, by the Rev. Thomas Milman; London, 1846. 
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and ordered the Ave Maria to be repeated three times daily, 
instead of twice, and directed the church bells to be rung at 
noon. In the Ave Maria the prayer was added: 'Lord, de- 
liver us from the devil, the Turks, and the comet ! ' Once 
each day these three obnoxious personages were regularly ex- 
communicated. There was perhaps as much worldly policy 
as superstition in sounding this note of alarm ; for fees ac- 
cumulated to the priesthood from the increase of confessions. 
The comet, at length, after patiently enduring some months 
of daily excommunication and cursing, showed signs of re- 
treat," etc., etc., usque ad nauseam. As there is scarcely a 
twelve-year-old Catholic child who will not detect as many 
misrepresentations in this lucubration as there are sentences, 
we shall confine our remarks to what is merely necessary in 
the premises. 

When Cardinal Alphonsus Borgia donned the tiara in 1455, 
he was known throughout Christendom as a thorough schol- 
ar, a man of great sagacity and sound judgment, and as so 
accomplished a jurisconsult that it was said that only two of 
his predecessors had equalled him. Therefore, since Calix- 
tus III. was no fool, why attempt to lfold him up to ridicule? 
Perhaps because he was a Borgia, the founder of that family's 
grandeur, — of that family which is the bugbear of Protestant 
credulists, a choice target for the shafts of anti-Catholic sar- 
casm, and a fancied mine of wealth for every tenth-rate novel- 
ist. At the time of which we are speaking, Christendom 
was humiliated before the victorious insolence and aggressive 
ambition of Mahomet II, who from the towers of lately-con- 
quered Constantinople was laying out the path of his lustful 
hordes, then panting to be led to the destruction of Euro- 
pean civilization. Immediately after his election, while yet 
seated on the throne where he had received the first homage 
of the Sacred College, Calixtus, filled with a sense of his pa- 
ternal responsibility for the welfare of the nations, had spon- 
taneously and loudly pronounced this oath: "I, Pope Calix- 
tus, third of that name, do here promise and swear, in the 
presence of the Blessed Trinity, of the ever-virgin Mother of 
Cod, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the entire 
heavenly host, that I shall use every effort, even unto the 
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sacrifice of my life, in order to recover the city of Constanti- 
nople, lately captured and sacked by Mahomet, the enemy 
of Christ and the son of Satan." And had he not kept that 
oath — had he not, in order to sustain the heroic troops of 
Cardinal Scarampo, St. John Capistrano, and Hunjady, mort- 
gaged the pontifical estates, melted down the sacred vessels 
of the Church, stripped his tiara of its jewels, — the ferocious 
Islamite would have been able to fulfil his vow to crush the 
religion of the West under the hoofs of his victorious cav- 
alry (1). It was in order to secure the protection of the God 
of Armies that Calixtus III. commanded that everywhere, 
thrice a day, the bells of every parish church and of every 
religious institution should be rung to summon the faithful 
to the recitation of the Angelus, and not in order to scare 
away the comet, which had not yet appeared (2). When that 
dread visitant did show itself, the peoples of Europe were 
filled with consternation ; and other portents simultaneously 
contributed to a fear that God was about to empty the vials 
of judgment over His wayward children. In the Terra di 
Lavoro, the Abruzzi, and the Puglia, according to the con- 
temporary Florentine historian, St. Antonine, 30,000 persons 
were destroyed by an earthquake ; and another contemporary, 
iEneas Sylvius, states that 30,000 others were engulfed in 
its fissures in the city of Naples alone. These and many other 
fearful phenomena greatly terrified the people ; and we would 
like to believe that if certain of our American astronomers 
were to witness such fearful manifestations — especially if thev 
were to behold, outside. the Golden Gate of San Francisco, a 
fiery island like that which then appeared in the iEgean (3), 
they also would feel like saying their prayers. At any rate, 

(1) In the Basilica of St. Sophia, just turned into a mosque, Mahomet took this oath : " I, 
Mahomet, son of Amurath, sultan aud governor of Banim and of Raehtnael, raised up by 
the great God, placed in the circle of the Sun, more than all other emperors covered with 
glory, fortunate in everything, feared by all mortals, most potent through the prayers of the 
saints and of the Prophet Mahomet, emperor of all the emperors and prince of all the princes 
now existing in both West and East ; I do promise to the One God, by this, my oath, that I 
shall accord no sleep to my eyes, eat no delicate food, touch nothing beautiful . . . until I 
have banished the God of the West from the face of the earth, for the glory of the great 
God Sabaoth, and of Mahomet, his Prophet." 

(2) St. Antonine; b. XII., ch. xiv.— ^Eneas Sylvius ; Epitst. 227.— Platina; Life of 
Calixtm III. 

(3) Gobelin, secretary to /Eneas Sylvius, narrates that there arose in the JSgean Sea an 
island more than a hundred feet high, which was a mass of flame for many days. 
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Pope Calixtus availed himself of the opportunity afforded by 
the not unreasonable apprehensions of men, to detach them 
more from the perishable things of earth, and to induce them 
to use their energies for the greater glory of God. Upon 
this fact, and upon it alone, has been based the tale of the 
Pope's bull against the comet. 

Calixtus III. needed no encouragement from the monarchs 
of Christendom to place himself at the head of a new Cru- 
sade ; but he was filled with hope Avhen he heard, in nearly 
all the congratulatory addresses which followed his elevation, 
royal promises and even vows to expel Mahomet II. from 
Constantinople. The emperor Frederick III. was especially 
profuse with his professions of zeal, which were delivered 
by means of iEneas Sjdvius ; but not a German did he send to 
the field. In vain did Cardinal Carvajal beseech the German 
princes to furnish the contingents which they and their em- 
peror had grandilocpiently promised in many Diets. Nor did 
the French king, the beneficiary of Joan of Arc, show any 
more readiness to correspond to the ardor of the Pontiff who 
wrote to him : "If the Most High grants the aid of Prance to 
this cause, the destruction of the Turks is assured " (1). Charles 
VII. even opposed the collection of the tithes which had been 
decreed in Prance in aid of the Holy War. The king of Na- 
ples, the king of England, and the duke of Burgundy also ig- 
nored their solemn engagements in the premises. This leth- 
argy of the principal Christian powers could not but encourage 
Mahomet II.; and at the head of 150,000 veterans he laid siege 
to Belgrade, the vulnerable spot of Hungary and of European 
Christendom. Two hundred armed brigantines floated on the 
Save and the Danube, at the confluence of which rivers the de- 
voted city was situated. Against the Turkish forces King 
Ladislaus of Hungary could dispose of a mere handful of 
troops ; but the heroism and faith of a Neapolitan friar were 
to prove the salvation of Europe. St. John Capistrano, so- 
named after the Neapolitan village where he was born, at the 
age of sixty-eight had undertaken the conversion of the Huss- 
ites of Bohemia, and the excitation of the German peoples to 

(l) Raynai.d; at y. 1450, no. 4.— St. Antonine: eh. xiv., tit. 23. Marino Sasuto; loc. 
cit.— Pi.atina ; lac. cit.— Ciiartikr; Life tifChartcts 177., p. 288. 
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a crusade against the Islamites. His labors in the former 
task were so successful that over 1G,000 Hussites were received 
by him into the fold of the Church (1). In the matter of the 
crusade, however, the saint failed to produce any effective 
enthusiasm in either the princes or people of Germany. In 
May, 1455, the humble and energetic Franciscan entered Hun- 
gary with the design of inciting the Magyars to an effort for 
the preservation of European Christianity; and his labors 
were blessed with success. For forty days Mahomet II had 
bombarded Belgrade, and its fortifications were in ruins when 
a force of Hungarians and Poles, led by Capistrano and Hun- 
jady, penetrated into the city (2), having previously burnt or 
dispersed the entire Mahometan fleet. But the Ottoman 
conqueror still hoped to conquer by force of numbers, and in 
person he conducted a general assault. His confidence 
seemed to be justified ; for after several hours of desperate 
struggle, the Crescent floated over the ruined ramparts. The 
Hungarians were in full retreat, when Capistrano ran among 
them, crucifix raised on high, and crying "Jesus, Jesus! " en- 
couraged them to turn and charge the foe. "With Hunjady 
at their head, they renewed the fight, and the Turks were com- 
pelled to recoil, dragging with them the wounded and uncon- 
scious sultan. Belgrade and Europe were saved ; for when he 
recovered his senses, Mahomet ordered an immediate raising 
of the siege, leaving behind him all his war material and 
24,000 of his dead (3). Both Capistrano and Hunjady an- 
nounced this victory to Pope Calixtus, sending to him six- 
teen of the enemy's ten+s, made of cloth of gold, one of which 
was that of the sultan. 

(1) Thwrocz ; Hungarian Chronicles, pt. 3, eta. 111. — Wadding ;.Annals, vol. VI., at y. 
14.55, no. 43. 

(2) Historians differ as to the number of the troops whom Capistrano and Hunjady 
brought to the succor of Belgrade. A modern author of reliability, Camille Paganel, in his 
Life of Scamlcrhcg, makes them 00,000. But Ranzanus says that scarcely 500 Poles obeyed 
the summons of Capistrauo ; Thwrocz puts the number at 300 ; Dlugossi says 800. Of course, 
the Hungarians who followed Capistrano were more numerous ; but, as Christophe observes. 
If 60,000 fresh combatants had entered Belgrade, after having destroyed his fleet, the sultan 
would scarcely have ordered the assault. 

(3) The details of this victory may be found in the Hungarian Chronicle by Thwrocz ; 
the Epitome by Ranzanus; the Hungarian Affair* by Bonflni ; the Bohemian History 
by JSneas Sylvius ; the Bohemian History by Dubraw ; the Polish History by Dlugossi ; 
and with more satisfaction, in the narratives of Capistrano and Tagliaeozzo, given by Riual- 
dl. at y. 1457, nos. 29-37. 
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Calixtus III. was too perspicacious to yield to feelings of 
security on account of the retreat of Mahomet II. from Bel- 
grade ; he had studied the character of the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, and realized that the standard-bearer of Islam 
would not rest until he had washed away the stain of his dis- 
comfiture with Christian blood. The first care of the Pontiff 
was to provide for the security of Rhodes, where the Knights- 
Hospitalers— since the suppression of the Templars, the flow- 
er of military monasticism — were stationed as advanced pick- 
ets to watch over the safety of Europe. He immediately sent 
an abundance of provisions and war material to the soldier- 
monks, and prepared to double the pontifical fleet of sixteen 
vessels with which Cardinal Scarampo was cruising in the 
waters of the Levant. During three years this cardinalitial 
mariner patrolled the Archipelago, protecting the islands 
which had not succumbed to the power of the Crescent, and 
retaking from the Turks the isles of Lenmos, Mytilene, Stali- 
mene, Imbros, and Naxos. In fact, with the exception of 
Hunjady and Alexander Castriota (better known by the Turk- 
ish form of his name, Scanderbeg, " the lord Alexander " ), 
Cardinal Scarampo was the sole adversary to confront the 
Ottoman power between the years 1457 and 1460; and he 
so operated as to keep the Islamites of Asia and Africa in 
constant tremor (1). But Pope Calixtus did not despair of 
inducing at least the king of France to follow in the footsteps 
of Godfrey de Bouillon. "Would to God," he wrote to 
Charles YIL, " that the other Catholic princes had our zeal 
for the defeat of the infidels ! " And sending to that mon- 
arch the flattering gift of the Golden Rose, the Pontiff wrote : 
" Receive this present, dear son, as a pledge of our regard 
for your Serenity. Among all the flowers of earth there is 
none so sweet and beautiful as the rose. May heaven grant 
that a divine perfume may enthrall your senses, and cause 
you to display the generosity of your heart by an energetic 
defence of the faith ! " It would appear that the continued 
appeals of the father of the faithful influenced Charles VII.; 
for we find the Pontiff menacing the doctors of the University 
of Paris, and the clergy of Normandy and Autun, for re- 

(l) Marino Samto ; luc. cit., vol. XXII., p. 1IS9.— Tiiilip Rkikjom., Chriniidc. b. XV. 
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sisting the collection of a tax which the king had destined to 
the equipment of thirty galleys for a crusade. The king even 
entered into alliance with Ladislaus of Hungary to fight the 
common enemy of the Christian nations, promising to give 
his daughter Magdalen to the Magyar sovereign in marriage 
as a pledge of his sincerity. But at this juncture Ladislaus 
died, and instead of equipping a fleet in the service of the 
Cross, Charles used some of the ships in a war against Eng- 
land, and the others to aid the son of Rene of Anjou in sub- 
duing the kingdom of Naples (1). 

The incumbent of the Holy Ronian Empire, Frederick III., 
continued to make brilliant offers of an army for a crusade ; 
but instead of fulfilling their promises, he and all the other 
German princes preferred to indulge in the worn-out Germanic 
recriminations against the court of Rome, as an excuse for 
their laggardness. They accused the Pontiff of ignoring the 
decrees of Constance and of Basel ; and in a 3Iemorandum, 
which was drawn up by Martin Meyer, chancellor of the 
archbishop of Mayence, they inveighed against the " abuses 
of the Curia " in a style which would have warmed the heart of 
"Wycliffe. Calixtus assigned the duty of refuting this inso- 
lent document to iEneas Sylvius, once secretary to Frederick 
HI., and now a cardinal and prime minister of His Holiness. 
iEneas Sylvius does not deny the existence of abuses in the 
Roman court ; he cheerfully admits that as men, the Popes 
often make mistakes or worse (2) ; and in regard to the real 
motive of the Memorandum, the "intolerable exactions" of 
the papal officials and the consequent miseries of " unfortunate 
Germany," the secretary admits that irregularities in the per- 
ception of tithes and donatives sometimes occur, but he plain- 
ly shows that the funds received are legitimate and worthily 
expended. The language of iEneas Sylvius was eminently 
frank and moderate, and his logic sound ; but the German 
complaints continued, and Pope Calixtus wrote, with his own 
hand, an explanation to the emperor. He showed how the 

(1) Bonfini; loc. cit., decad. 3, b. VIII.— Chartier ; loc. cit., p. 2fl5.— St. Antonine ; 
tit. -22. ch. xvl. 

(2) " Fatcmur, aliquando in Romano, Curia, qunm rcgunt homines, aliqna fieri 
qucv digna essr.nt emendatione ; ncc dubitamns ipsos Romaius urbis prozsulcs, etiam 
in quantum homines, falli, crrare, lahi, aut decipij^ossc." 
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greater part of the revenues of the Holy See were devoted to 
the support of the valiant Scanderbeg in his position as a bul- 
wark against Islam ; to the maintenance of a powerful pontif- 
ical squadron in the Levant ; to succoring the Christians in 
the territories of the fallen Lower Empire and in Asia. And 
the Pontiff added : " Remember that none of this money, no 
matter whence it may come, is ever taken by us for our- 
selves, never stowed in our coffers, never expended for jewels 
or other luxuries. It is all consecrated to the service of the 
faith " (1). The emperor is reminded that if any one has a 
right to complain, it is the Pope, to whom only a portion of 
his legitimate revenues from Germany and certain other 
countries ever come, because of the rapacity of the secular 
potentates who appropriate the funds to their own purposes. 
The throne of Naples was at this period occupied b} r the 
House of Aragon ; and as we have observed, the cardinal 
Alphonsus Borgia had been a devoted servant of King Al- 
phonsus I. As chief pastor of Christendom, however, Calix- 
tus III. found that his duties did not always accord with the 
designs of his former friend and protector. The monarch 
could not appreciate this necessary change of attitude ; and 
his chacrrin was unbounded when the Pontiff refused his re- 
quest to be invested with the March of Ancona and other 
ecclesiastical territories as a feudatary of the Holy See. 
His rage was increased when, having nominated certain un- 
worthy persons for the mitre, the Pope refused to confirm 
the act, saying: "Let his majesty of Aragon govern his 
kingdom, but let him leave to us the supreme apostolate ! " (2). 
But these were not the sole canses of the refusal of Alphonsus 
of Aragon to fulfil his promise to aid in the war against Is- 
lam. The little republic of Siena was hostile to Alphonsus, 
and he encouraged Piccinino to invade its territory; where- 
upon Calixtus, Venice, and Sforza saved the Sienese auton- 
omy, and Alphonsus rightly credited the Pope with the 
intervention. Again, Alphonsus and Sforza, hitherto enemies, 
suddenly entered into alliance, and agreed upon intermar- 
riages in their families to cement the friendship. Like all 

(1) Raynald ; at y. 14. r ><*>, no. 50; y. 1457, no. 40. 

(2) ..Eneas Sylvius ; History of Europe, eta. lvili. 
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Bomaii Pontiffs, GalixtusIII. was ever alive in the preservation 
of a prudent balance of power in Italy ; therefore he endeav- 
ored to prevent these marriages. Finally, and this was the 
most bitter grievance to Alphonsus, our Pontiff refused his 
request to invest the monarch's illegitimate son, Ferdinand, 
duke of Calabria, with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Serious consequences might have resulted from these disagree- 
ments, had not Alphonsus died in 1458. "When Calixtus 
heard of this demise, he immediately declared the Two Sici- 
lies devolved upon the Holy See, they being fiefs of the Pio- 
man Pontiff, and there being no legitimate heir to their late sov- 
ereign. When treating of the Deposing Power once enjoyed 
by the Popes, we showed that the vassalage of the Two Sici- 
lies to the Holy See was always recognized by all parties 
concerned, from the days of Robert Guiscard to our own 
times ; and that the vassalage of the Neapolitan part of the 
kingdom dates from the eighth century (1). But historians 
differ when they assign the motive which actuated Pope Ca- 
lixtus III. when he availed himself of his undoubted right as 
suzerain of this kingdom. Some contend that he wished 
to substitute for the royal House of Aragon the noble but 
not royal House of Borgia (2). But this opinion is pure con- 
jecture, and was probably conceived by men who witnessed 
the enterprising essays of the greatest of the Borgias, fifty 
years after the death of Calixtus. This Pontiff certainly 
evinced much affection for his family; but his universally 
acknowledged piety and the disinterestedness of all his pub- 
lic actions cause us to believe that he cherished the desire 
of definitively annexing the most valuable fief of the Holy 
See to the States of the Church. Whatever were his inten- 
tions in the matter, death prevented their actuation on Aug. 
8, 1458, ten weeks after the demise of Alphonsus I. 

(U See our vol. II., page 214. 

(2) Thus Costanzo ; History of Navies, b. ix.— Si.monetta ; Life of Francis Sforza, in 
Muratori, vol. XXL, b. XXVI.— Pigxa ; Tlie Princes c/ Lite, b. VII. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS II. — THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION OF 
CHARLES VH. 

iEneas Sylvius Piccolomini was born at Corsigniano in 1405, 
of an old and noble, though reduced family. His scientific 
and literary studies were made at the University of Siena. 
He became distinguished for his legal acquirements, but his 
first reputation was made as a poet. After leaving the Univer- 
sity he remained a layman, and passed some time in the ser- 
vice of Cardinal Capranica and of Bartholomew Yisconti, bish- 
op of Novara ; but finally became a member of the household 
of Cardinal Albergati, who seems to have communicated to him 
the great art of managing men, for which both were famous. 
The Council of Basel made iEneas its secretary, and em- 
ployed him in a great many nunciatures in various lands. 
After the pretended deposition of Pope Eugenius IY., JEneas 
became secretary of the Anti-Pope, Felix V., and in 1442 he 
was made a member of his council by the emperor Frederick 
III. He was now ordained priest, and he soon abandoned 
the schismatics of Basel. In 1456 Pope Calixtus III. enrolled 
him in the Sacred College. This Pope died on the 8th of Au- 
gust, 1458, and after a Conclave of four days the cardinals 
elected iEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, who assumed the name of 
Pius II. Long before the world heard of Pius II., it had re- 
sounded with the praises of iEneas Sylvius Piccolomini. For 
years, wherever there was a great assembly, religious or po- 
litical, his figure had been familiar, and all had been en- 
tranced by his eloquence. But he was now weak in health ; 
his mind was clear, but he had almost lost the use of his limbs. 
His iron will, however, was to sustain him through several 
years of an agitated pontificate. 

In the mind of Pius II. one thought dominated every other 
earthly one — the necessity of curbing the power of the Os- 
manli. Both as layman and as cleric ; as secretary to the 
Council of Basel, to Felix, and to Frederick ; as bishop and as 
cardinal ; he had seized every opportunity to unite Christen- 
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dom for its own defence. As Supreme Pontiff, he possessed 
an influence which a man of his calibre could not allow to lie 
dormant. To the realization of this one idea everything else 
was made to tend ; nothing could claim his attention which 
did not march, in some way, with his great project. Firstly, 
the Papal States must give the Pontiff-King no cause of dis- 
traction. Hence, since Piccinino has profited by a vacancy 
of the Holy See to seize Assisi, Gualdo, and Nocera, he must 
be dispossessed of his spoils, even though the Pontiff has to 
make some minor sacrifice. Ferdinand of Naples, successor 
to Alphonsus, was refused the investiture of that kingdom by 
the late Pontiff; but Pius II. will grant it, on condition, among 
others, that the king will expel Piccinino from the usurped 
territories. When the French cardinals and the bishop of 
Marseilles, ambassador of Rene of Anjou, protest against this 
ignoring or denial of Rene's claims to Naples, Pius asks them : 
"Can Rene expel Piccinino from our States?" So the decree 
of Calixtus is abrogated, Ferdinand becomes legitimate king 
of Naples, and the ambitious condottiere abandons the usurped 
districts. Free from distraction at home, Pius now directs 
every energy to the one object. 

As discord among the Christian sovereigns had hitherto 
been the sole reason why the Mahometans had succeeded in 
gaining a foothold in Europe, Pope Pius II. decided to con- 
voke a general congress of princes and peoples, and to per- 
sonally attend it, there to plead the cause of Christ and of 
civilization. Mantua was designated as the place where the 
sovereigns or their delegates were to meet the Supreme Pon- 
tiff on June 1, 1459. In order to show the world how much 
he had the crusade at heart, and in order to have time to in- 
terview many of the princes and nobles through whose terri- 
tories he would pass, he departed from Rome in the latter 
part of January. This spectacle of a Pontiff, broken down by 
infirmities and premature old age, leaving his capital to cross 
the Apennines in the depth of winter in order to urge Chris- 
tendom to protect itself from slavery and outrage, ought cer- 
tainly to have inspired the most indifferent with zeal. After 
visiting the Liberian Basilica, and placing his enterprise 
under the special protection of the Mother of God, Pope Pius 
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set out amid the lamentations of the entire population. He 
was accompanied by six cardinals ; the others remained in 
Rome, the cardinal de Cusa representing the Pope as leg- 
ate. Throughout his journey — Avhich lasted four months — 
the Pontiff was reverently and enthusiastically received ; but 
a special rivalry in magnificence was displayed by the Or- 
sini at Campagnano, by Cosmo dei Medici at Florence, and 
by Borso d'Este at Ferrara. But when, on May 27, Pius ar- 
rived at Mantua, he was grievously pained on finding that 
onl) a few of the powers were represented in the assembly 
from which he had expected so much good. 

The month of September having arrived, with no signs of 
the envoys of France and England, and as Sforza, upon whose 
military skill the Pope chiefly relied, could not remain much 
longer at Mantua, the serious business of the congress was 
commenced. After a three hours' discourse by the Pontiff, 
and a thoroughly soldierly speech by Sforza, a discussion 
ensued as to a plan of campaign, and as to ways and means 
for sustaining it. Before the final conference had closed, the 
envoys of France and England appeared, — the former only to 
complain, the latter to give mere vague promises of co-oper- 
ation. The Frenchmen expressed their king's displeasure 
because the Pontiff had preferred a bastard of Aragon to a 
French prince for the Neapolitan throne, and they declared 
that the Pope need not expect the French to join the crusade 
while they were at war with England ; they were not opposed 
to the idea of a peace conference, under the presidency of a 
Papal legate, but they had no definite instructions to arrange 
one. Then the representatives of Venice gave another illus- 
tration of that republic's characteristic devotion to Mammon. 
Most of the Venetian possessions lay on the Turkish fron- 
tiers, and the Senate could not break with the saltan until it 
was certain that all Christendom was ready to take the 
field (1). However, in spite of all these drawbacks to success, 
Pope Pius secured from many of the powers represented at 
Mantua substantial assurance of a determination to second 
his efforts for the Holy Land. On his part, the Pontiff 
decreed a tax of one-tenth on the clergy ; all agreed that tlio 

(l) Simonetta ; Life of Sforza, b. XXVI. 
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faithful laity should pay a thirtieth, while the Jews should be 
assessed for a twentieth. The emperor promised to furnish, 
on the part of Germany, 32,000 foot and 10,000 horse ; 
Hungary engaged to raise 40,000, half of whom should be 
cavalry ; the duke of Burgundy agreed to send 6,000 men of 
all arms ; the Italian States were to furnish and equip, at 
their own expense, a powerful fleet ; Scanderbeg and his 
brave Albanians were always, to a man, in arms ; and much 
was hoped from a league between the Asiatic Christians and 
the Mahometan enemies of the Turks. 

But the Holy See was destined to be again disappointed. 
Charles Til. of France, malcontent with Pius II., held him- 
self aloof from all the Pontiff's projects. England preferred 
to spill her best blood for York and Lancaster, rather than 
devote some of it to the ransom of Christ's sepulchre. A 
great part of Germany now revolted against the incapable 
Frederick III., and discussed the propriety of substituting in 
his place the king of Poland, George Podibraski. Cardinal 
Bessarion, whom Pope Pius had sent as legate into Germany 
to urge the feeble Frederick to ratify his engagements, vain- 
ly exerted all his eloquence : not one generous resj>onse did 
he obtain from monarch, princes, or people (1). Hungary, 
now under the rule of Matthias Corvinus, son of Hunjady, 
could only act on the defensive against the Turks ; but that 
she did bravely and well. The reader will find in Eaynald 
( y. 1461) the singular letter of Pope Pius II. to Mahomet 
II, in which the Pontiff demonstrates the divinity of Chris- 
tianity, and exhorts this -most fanatical of all Ottoman sultans 
to abjure Islam, concluding in these words: "Do not dis- 
regard our words, prince ; do not neglect our counsel. Be- 
ceive the baptism of Christ; be regenerated in the Holy Ghost; 
receive the Gospel. Thus you will save your soul, you will 
accomplish your grand designs, all Europe will admire you, 
and the glory of your name will be sung by posterity." 
The conqueror did not deign to answer this letter, and Pius 
soon realized that force alone could save Europe from the 
Turk. 

The indefatigable Pontiff now took a resolution, of which 

<1) See William Cnie's HMory of the House of Austria, v. 1., c. xvii. 
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none of his predecessors had even dreamed — that of placing 
himself at the head of a crusade. At first he confided this 
project only to six cardinals, his intimate counsellors, and 
after some days of consultation they agreed that the idea 
was a sublime inspiration. Pius II. then made supreme 
efforts to incite the Christian powers to immediate action. 
But although Louis XI. had already promised 70,000 men 
for a crusade, he now refused to move, and accused the Pope 
of being an enemy of peace. Better success attended the 
Pope's application to Philip of Burgundy ; this prince prom- 
ised to march, at the first signal, with 6,000 men. Venice, 
at length awakened to a sense of her danger, also corre- 
sponded to the Pontiff's zeal, and with enthusiasm ; Cardinal 
Bessarion blessed the standard of the admiral, Ursacio Gius- 
tiniani, and a powerful fleet departed for the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus. The Pontiff could now hope for aid also from 
Hungary and Germany, as Matthias Corvmus and Frederick 
III. had been lately reconciled by the papal nuncios ; and in 
celebration of this peace, the gallant Hungarian had just 
attacked Mahomet II. at Iaickza, and forced him to raise the 
siege of that place, and to flee in disgrace, leaving behind all 
his material of war. Assistance was also promised by Alex- 
ander Sforza and by Piccinino, who had lately completed the 
pacification of Italy by a treaty of mutual defence. It was 
with great confidence, therefore, that Pope Pius met the dep- 
uties of the above powers ; and when he found that Venice 
alone was ready, he nevertheless called a consistory, and de- 
finitively committed himself to the crusade. In his address 
he reviewed the events of his pontificate, and justified his 
actions. 

" You yourselves," he cried, " have often urged me to under- 
take this expedition ! Now, then, the time has come for you to 
show whether your religion, faith, and zeal were sincere. I 
shall give you the example ; you will only lollow me. Just 
as Jesus Christ, the model of shepherds, gave His life for 
His sheep, so I have resolved to give mine, that the flock en- 
trusted to my care may not be destroyed by the Mussulmans. 
We shall equip a fleet as powerful as our resources will per- 
mit ; and then, despite our age and our infirmities, we shall 
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embai*£, and, entrusting ourselves to the winds, shall go into 
Greece, and if necessary into Asia. Do not ask the use of 
the majesty of the supreme priesthood on the field of battle ; 
we declare that we can no longer defer the Holy War, unless 
we are willing to be dishonored in the face of the entire 
world. And what else can we do ? All other means have been 
tried, and to no purpose. The earth has resounded with our 
exhortations ; they have been received with indifference. We 
have imposed a levy of tithes ; an appeal was made to a Gen- 
eral Council ; we have published indulgences. It has been 
said that we extorted money to enrich ourselves. The credit 
of our court is destroyed, and the supreme priesthood derid- 
ed. Some extraordinary measure must be taken if confidence 
is to be restored, and that measure shall be the sacrifice of 
our own person. No longer shall we say to the sovereigns 
of the earth, ' Go ! ' ; for they do not hear us. But we shall 
cry, ' Follow us ! ' Perhaps, then, seeing the Koman Pontiff, 
the common father of the faithful, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
a weak old man, starting for the war, men will be somewhat 
ashamed to remain at home, and will finally rush to arms to 
revenge the outrages on oppressed religion. The cause we 
have marked out is undoubtedly perilous ; we do not shut our 
eyes to that fact. But we do not march alone against the en- 
emy : we shall be seconded by the maritime power of Venice, 
by the armaments of other Italian States, and by the duke of 
Burgundy, with his valiant chivalry. The Poles and Hun- 
garians will attack the Turk from the north, and revolted 
Greece will reach us her hand from the south ; the Albanians, 
Servians, and Epirotes impatiently await the hour to unfold 
the banner of independence. In Asia the khan of Caramania, 
and the many Mussulmans who with reason detest the Otto- 
man yoke, will come to our assistance." 

Undoubtedly, Pope Pius II. had no intention of heading 
the crusaders, sword in hand : " We shall appear in your midst, 
surrounded by the venerable cardinals of the Boman Church, 
arid by many bishops and priests, under the standard of the 
Cross, and carrying the Holy Eucharist and the relics of the 
saints. Jesus Christ will be with us, and we with Him. " The 
Pope then appointed the rendezvous and the date,— namely. 
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the port of Ancona, during June, 14G4. From this moment, 
regarding himself as the very soul of the crusade, Pius II. 
took upon himself every detail of its organization. It was 
necessary, of course, to have a commander-in-chief, and for 
that office none seemed so fit as the veteran general, Alexan- 
der Sforza, duke of Milan. To induce Sforza to undertake the 
charge the Pontiff appealed to his religion, his military pride, 
and his personal record of valor ; and when the warrior 
objected his sixty years, Pius exclaimed: "The old will fol- 
low the old ; this war will be called the war of the old ! " 
Under the impulse of the Vatican, Christian Europe seemed 
to have recovered its ancient enthusiasm, and with confidence 
in the success of the great design of his life, the Pontiff pre- 
pared to depart from Home. But he was now attacked by a 
slow fever, which, while it left him his energy of will, con- 
sumed the little physical force remaining in his frame. The 
physicians were enjoined to say nothing of his condition, and 
they obeyed. 

On June 18, 1464, the Pope visited St. Peter's for the last 
time, and set out for Ancona. Of all the princes and war- 
riors who were to have met him on his arrival, not one had 
come ; though he found an immense multitude of rash pil- 
grims, who, thinking that the Church would provide them 
with everything, were utterly without arms or resources of 
any kind. A powerful army might have been made of this 
eager crowd, but there was no general to command them ; 
and the Genoese transports, which were to receive them, had 
not arrived. Impatient of delay, little by little most of them 
deserted, to make their way home as best they could. Nor 
had the Venetian fleet, the very backbone of the enterprise, 
made its appearance. These cruel disappointments so ag- 
gravated the Pontiff's illness, that the physicians declared he 
had but a few days to live. At length the Venetian sails ap- 
peared on the horizon, and the Pope desired his attendants 
to carry him to the window. The sight of the fleet gave 
him, for an instant, new life ; but, falling back, he moaned : 
"Alas ! yesterday the means of embarking were wanting, and 
to-day I myself am wanting ! " He was then carried, almost 
dying, to his bed. After receiviug the last consolations of 
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Holy Church, he peacefully expired cm the 14th of August, 
1464 

Christophe says of thir Pontiff: ''Pius II. was worthy of 
the eminent place that he occupied. In youth he had yield- 
ed to the storm of the passions ; it is from his own ingen- 
uous avowal, in his Fifteenth Epistle, that we know it. But 
the falls that deprave some natures served to give him knowl- 
edge of life, and to save him from the snares set by the 
world for weak humanity. On the throne he exhibited the 
virtues of a saint and the qualities of a great Pontiff. He 
was grave in his manners, simple in his habits, zealous for 
discipline, knowing only duty as a rule of action, devoted to 
the Church — as a son to his mother ; disinterested, and per- 
haps too much so, for a prince. . . . His conversation was brief 
and sententious. Many of his sayings have been handed 
down to us, and, in general, they are diplomatically profound. 
. . . All the humanists expected protection when he mounted 
the pontifical throne : he himself had promised it. But his 
political embarrassments and his projects of crusade absorbed 
all his thoughts and resources, and he was only able to fur- 
nish some partial encouragements. If we regard Pius II. as 
a literal*}- man, we are astonished at the variety and plenitude 
of his faculties. Without fear of contradiction, we may term 
him the foremost man of his epoch. As a humanist, he was 
superior even to the most illustrious of his contemporaries, 
in extent of acquirements, in the use of his erudition, in taste, 
and in elegance of style " (1). 

The most important document issued by Pius II. was his 
Bull of Retractations, dated April 26, 1463. Alluding to the 
errors which he had professed in his early life, he called on 
Christendom to *' reject iEneas, and receive Pius." In the 
Bull Execrabilis, dated Jan. 18, 1460, he condemned all ap- 
peals from a Pope to a General Council. It is not our prov- 
ince to show that such appeals are indefensible and illegiti- 
mate ; it will be sufficient to say that as the Pontiff is superior 
to the Council, such an appeal would be absurd. Leaving 
to the dogmatic theologian the task of developing this point, 
we may be allowed to use our office of historian to show that 

(1) The Paimcy in the Fifteenth Century ; Paris, 1SC3. 
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the appeals in question were unknown to antiquity. Feb- 
ronius asserts that " such appeals are most ancient" (1), while 
De Marca, though almost as bitter an adversary of the Papal 
supremacy as the coadjutor of Treves, admits that they are 
" new " (2). Bossuet thinks that he discovers instances of 
such appeals in England in the years 1256, 1264, and 
1267 (3). Some Gallicans have contended that the first ex. 
ample of an appeal of this nature is found in the case of 
Philip the Fair. But neither Febronius nor any other author 
has been able to show the antiquity of such appeals. Her- 
etics certainly have made them, e. g., the Pelagians and the 
Nestorians, but we now have no question with those who are 
sure to deny submission to any authority that contradicts 
them. In the first centuries not one instance can be adduced 
of a Catholic having aj)pealed from a Papal decision to that 
of a General Council. There are many cases of discontent, 
many even of temporary resistance ; but of appeals not one. 
The Asiatics resisted Pope St. Victor in the Easter contro- 
versy ; St. Cyprian and the Africans, Firmilian and the 
Orientals, resisted Pope St. Stephen in the question of heret- 
ical baptism ; St. Hilary resisted Pope St. Leo long and 
firmly in the matter of Celidonius ; but none of them appealed 
to a Council. Even the Donatists, though they complained 
of the Roman Synod, as St Augustine frequently tells us, 
are never spoken of as appealing from it, but from the Synod 
of Aries. In fact, they bowed to no decision, but ever ap- 
pealing to the emperor, were rightly called by St Augustine 
more obstinate than the demon. " I think," said the saint, 
" that if the devil were so often condemned by a judge of his 
own selection as these heretics have been, he would not be 
impudent enough to resist." Can we suppose then, asks 
Sirmond, that these Donatists, who yielded to no condem- 
nation, would have hesitated to appeal from the Pope to a 
Council, if they could have done so in accordance with 
law ? (4) If the English appeals adduced by Bossuet are to 
be received as matter of history, certainly they are of too 



(1) State of the Church, etc.; c. vi., 8 10. (2) Concord, etc.; b. IV., c. xvii. 

(3) Defense of the Declaration, etc.; pt. 2., b. XV., c. xiv. 

(4) jS'otcx to the Council of Aries. 
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modern a date to militate for our adversaries. Lingard, 
when speaking of the Papal " exactions " during the reign of 
Henry III., takes for granted that these appeals were made 
"but, like Bossuet, he relies on the authority of Matthew of 
Paris, who merits nc confidence when he treats of subjects 
which afford him an opportunity of assailing the Roman Pon- 
tiffs. The examplo of Frederick II., brought forth by De 
Marca, is net so much an appeal from the Pope as of ono 
from a General Council to another and more general assem- 
bly ; for Matthew of Paris himself, speaking of Frederick's 
procurator at the General Council of Lyons (1245), says : " He 
appealed for Frederick to a more general Council soon to be 
held, for then all the prelates or their procurators, and the 
orators of all the princes, were not present. The Pope re- 
plied : ' A General Council of many is sufficient ; with great 
inconvenience these patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops 
from all parts of the world, and many nobles or their pro- 
curators, have vainly awaited thy lord's humility. They who 
are absent have been kept away by the tricks of thy 
lord ' " (1). The instance of Philip the Fair proves nothing ; 
for in that case the king affected to regard Pope Boniface 
YIH. as an intruder, not as a legitimate Pontiff. The first 
instance of an undoubted appeal from Pope to Council is 
found in the last session of the Council of Constance (1418). 
The Polish orators had desired Pope Martin V. to condemn 
a certain book which had been already condemned by the 
prelates in their private congregations. When the orators 
found that the Pontiff had not complied, they appealed to a 
future Council ; but none of the synodals seconded their ap- 
peal, while Pope Martiu reproved their rashness, and en- 
joined silence ivpon them, under pain of excommunication. 
If this appeal had been regarded as legitimate, the synodals 
would have sustained the Poles, for the former also desired 
the Papal condemnation of the book in question, as is shown 
by their own course in its regard. From the time of the 
Council of Constance, Gerson and his disciples continually 

(1) Roueaglia observes that such an appeal as this cannot be seriously regarded. By a icb 
means every decision of the Church could be easily eluded, for a Council without some ab- 
sences is almost an Impossibility. 
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exalted the authority of a General Council, and hence instan- 
ces of appeal from the Pontiff became quite frequent, espe- 
cially on the part of the Theological Faculty of Paris. 
Speaking of this Faculty's appeals, Melchior Canus says : 
" The doctors of Paris appealed from the Council of Lateran, 
and this appeal, made in the name of the Academy, is circu- 
lated. "Whose it is, I do not here dispute ; but I do insist that 
it is circulated to the scandal and detriment of the Church. 
There are extant anathemas of Pius II. agaiust those who 
appeal to a future Council ; and it is manifest, without any of 
the reasons given by Pius in his two letters, that this thing 
is of the greatest help to heretics, and that it opens a very 
wide window for the destruction of ecclesiastical obedience, 
and for the ruin of true piety " (1). 

Our attention is now claimed by the struggle of Pope Pi as 
II. against the famous Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII. 
This term, presumably of Byzantine origin, is used to des- 
ignate many imperial and royal decrees ; but in ecclesiasti- 
cal history it is applied especially to the decree on Church 
matters said to have been issued by St. Louis in 1268 ; to 
that issued at the Council of Bourges by Charles YIL in 1438 ; 
and to that of the Germans issued in the Diet of Mentz in 
1439, ordering the reception of the Baselean decrees. 

The Pragmatic Sanction ascribed to St. Louis consists of 
the following articles : " I. The churches of our kingdom, the 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary bestowers of benefices, shall 
enjoy their full rights, and each one shall preserve the prop- 
er jurisdiction. II. The cathedral and other churches of 
our kingdom shall have freedom of election, and shall fully 
enjoy it. III. We will and ordain that simony, that sinful 
plague which contaminates the Church, be banished from 
our kingdom. IV. We will and ordain that all promotions, 
collations, provisions, and dispositions of prelacies, digni- 
ties, and of all other benefices whatsoever, and all ecclesiasti- 
cal offices in our kingdom, be made according to the disposi- 
tion, order, and determination of the common law, of the Holy 
Councils, and of the ancient fathers. V. We will that in no 
manner whatever there be levied or collected those pecuniary 

(1) hnc. Theul., b. V., o. ult., no. 9. 
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exactions and most heavy burdens which the Roman Church 
lias imposed and may impose upon the church of France, and 
because of which our kingdom is miserably impoverished ; 
saving, however, a reasonable, pious, and most urgent cause, 
and then with our free and express consent, and that of the 
church of France. VI. Finally, we renew and approve all the 
liberties, franchises, immunities, rights, and privileges suc- 
cessively granted by the kings our predecessors, and by our- 
selves, to the churches, monasteries, holy places, and eccles- 
iastical persons." That St. Louis never issued the above 
document is evinced by the following arguments. The first 
allusion to it was made in the Council of Bourges in 1438, 
nearly two centuries after it is said to have been promulgated ; 
and then that astute king, Louis XL, furnished the world, for 
the first time, with the precise text. And here it should be 
observed that this text, furnished by the not very honest Lou- 
is XL, commences with a peculiar Pontifical formula which is 
utterly foreign to the style of the French Chancery, viz., "For 
a perpetual remembrance of the thing." Again, the fifth 
article of this sanction, the only one which gives to the pseu- 
do-decree any importance in the eyes of the enemies of Rome, 
alludes to abuses that were unknown in France at the time 
of St. Louis. The exactions of the Papal treasury became 
great, perhaps indeed oppressive, during the "captivity" of 
Avignon ; and they caused wounds which festered even after 
the return of the Papacy to its legitimate and natural seat, 
and which furnished a pretext to parliaments and kings to 
interfere in Church temporalities. And it was just when 
complaints were at their loudest, that this pretended Sanc- 
tion of St. Louis appeared. It would certainly seem that this 
document is the Sanction of Charles VII. developed ; and 
when we find it appearing so mysteriously, without certain 
parentage, and with various readings, we are disposed to 
credit Charles VII. with its invention, and his crafty son 
with its embellishment. Both these monarchs were interest- 
ed in producing a document which would appear to justify 
the Sanction issued by Charles himself. And how is it that 
none of the innumerable writers of those days, not even such 
acute chroniclers as Joinville and Xangis, or such violent 
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partisans as Gerson, speak of so important a document? 
Lon£ before the Council of Bourges the world had read the 
other decrees of the saintly monarch ; but until that Council, 
or rather until the time of Louis XL, it did not read this one. 
The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VIL, issued by the ad- 
vice of nearly all the bishops and great nobles of France, is 
a royal proclamation and enforcement of a decree of the 
Council of Bourges, which at first sets forth how great a con- 
fusion has crept into ecclesiastical matters, and then states 
that as the Council of Basel has decreed some things which 
appear opportune for such an emergency, the assembly of 
Bourges has decided to receive said decrees, but with some 
modifications rendered necessary by the circumstances of the 
French church. The Sanction itself consists of twenty-three 
titles, the principal of which narrate the acceptance of the 
Baselean decrees (1). One of these decrees recognized the 
right of appeal from a Papal decision to that of a General 
Council ; and it was against this decree that Pius II. issued 
the celebrated Bull Execrabilis, renewing the condemnation 
promulgated by Martin V. This Sanction, in spite of the 
reiterated reclamations of Eugenius IV., Nicholas V., and 
Calixtus III., had for twenty-one years formed the discipline 
of the French church, when Pius II. issued his Bull, declar- 
ing that to admit the right of appeal from Pope to Council 
would be both fatal and ridiculous ; fatal, because it would 
open the door to impunity, would nourish a spirit of insub- 
ordination to the Holy See, and would subvert the hierarchy ; 
ridiculous, since it would be absurd to invoke the authority 
of a tribunal that did not exist, and the future existence of 
which was problematical, and entirely dependent upon the 
will of him against whom appeal would be made. The first 
result of the Bull Execrabilis was a protest, in the name of 
Charles VIL, on the part of Dauvet, procurator-general, 
charging Pope Pius II. with a desire to break with France, and 
appealing from his sentence to a General Council, to be as- 

(1) This Pragmatic Sanction was, of course, registered in parliament, and although, after 
the time of Pius II., It was opposed by Innocent VII., Alexander VI., and Juiius II., it pos- 
sessed the force of iaw In France until tiie Concordat of 1510, concluded between Leo X. 
and Francis I., which abolished canonical elections, and gave the rlffht of nomination to 
the king. 
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sembled as soon as possible, in French territory. But this in- 
sult to the Pontifical authority produced no evil consequences, 
for the Pontiff wished to preserve at least some semblance of 
friendship with Charles, in order that he might yet be induced 
to join in a Crusade ; while the king did not carry out the pro- 
gramme of Dauvet, because just then he was in hopes of pro- 
curing a special favor from Rome — the transfer of the bishop 
of Coutances to the see of Tournay. The negotiations ended 
unfortunately for the monarch, and he indulged in bitter re- 
criminations against the Holy See, although protesting his 
submission to its authority. The dispute was suddenly ter- 
minated by the death of Charles VII. in 1461. The celebrated 
Louis XI. succeeded to his father's throne, and his character 
did not promise a firm peace with the Holy See. Neverthe- 
less, he abolished the Pragmatic Sanction. When yet dau- 
phin he had sworn to do away with it, if he ever ascended 
the throne ; furthermore, having been accustomed to oppose 
his father's policy, he was not disposed to espouse his pe- 
culiar quarrels with Eome. Several times indeed, Louis XI. 
threatened to restore the obnoxious Sanction, unless Pope 
Pius II. would revoke his investiture of Ferdinand I. in the 
kingdom of Naples, and accord it to the grandson of Rene 
of Anjou, who had married a daughter of France; but the 
Pontiff triumphed over threats and promises. 



CHAPTER X. 

POPE PAUL n. 

The mortal remains of Pope Pius II. having been consigned 
to their tomb in the church of Sant' Andrea della Valle, the 
Sacred College, to the number of twenty, entered into Con- 
clave in the Vatican on Aug. 27, 1464. According to a cus- 
tom practised in many preceding Conclaves, the first action 
of the cardinals was the drafting of a document which all 
were to sign, and by which, in this case, each one promised, 
in the event of his elevation to the Papacy : I. To prosecute 
the war against the Turks, and to devote to this end the prof- 
its of an alum mine recently opened at Tolfa. II. To re- 
form the Sacred College. Ill To not cause the Roman 
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Court to travel, even within the bounds of Italy, unless with 
the consent of a majority of the cardinals ; and not to trans- 
fer said Court to a foreign land without the consent of all. 
IV. To call a General Council within three years. Y. To 
limit the number of cardinals to twenty-four; to create none 
who were not over thirty years of age, and were not proficient 
in sacred learning ; to create only one member of his own 
family ; and finally, to create none without the approbation 
of the Sacred College. YI. To appoint bishops only in Con- 
sistory. YII. To depose no prelate on the demand of a 
prince, unless after juridical process. Y11I. To alienate no 
portion of the Papal States, diminish their revenues, declare 
Avar or make alliances, without the consent of the cardinals. 
IX. To entrust the chief command of the Papal army to none 
of his relatives. X. To allow the cardinals to examine, twice 
a year, and by themselves, whether the Pontiff had been faith 
ful to this compact. This final clause, odious and humiliat- 
ing, to say the least, had been inserted in no preceding com- 
promise. In the first balloting, twelve votes were cast for 
Peter Barbo, cardinal-priest of the title of St. Mark. Four- 
teen votes being necessary for an election, recourse was had 
to the accesso, and four cardinals simultaneously pronounced 
for Barbo ; all then assented, and paid homage to the elect, 
who took the name of Paul II (1). The family of Barbo was 
of senatorial rank, and had already given two Pontiffs to the 
Church, Eugenius IY. and Gregory XII. On the election of 
his uncle, Eugenius IY., Peter Barbo was summoned to court, 
and in 1440, he was enrolled in the Sacred College. During 
the reigns of Eugenius IY, Calixtus III., and' Pius II., he was 
held in such esteem that "it was generally believed at court 
that if any one wished to obtain any favor, he should refer it 
to the Venetian cardinal Peter " (2). It is not our purpose 
to detail the events of this Pontificate ; our principal object 

(1) Barbo had wished to assume the name of Formosus; but since he was remarkably 
handsome, his iate brethren suggested that another name would be in better taste. He 
then chose the name of Mark ; but " St. Mark " was the war-cry of Venice, and as Barbo was 
a Venetian, this selection might have been regarded as indicative of too much partiality for 
his country. 

(2) Canknsius; Life nf Paul II., edited by Cardinal Quirinl (Rome, 1740), witli an eru- 
dite defence of Paul II against the attacks of Platina. Muratorl highly extols this work 
of Q;itriui. 
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is to refute certain calumnies with which the name of Paul 
II. has been aspersed. Concerning his reign we briefly m.-te 
that the greater part of his attention was devoted to the ex- 
tirpation of Hussitism, then almost triumphant under the 
patronage of George Podiebrad; that he purged the Pioman 
court of simoniacs, and would not allow even his civil officers 
to receive presents (1) ; that he greatly remedied the abuse 
of commendatory benefices ; that he was most profuse in re- 
lieving the poor with his own money. There are few Pon- 
tiffs concerning whom more contradictory judgments have 
been pronounced than those formed regarding Paul II. Mu- 
ratori says that it is perhaps undeniable that, as Philip of 
Bergamo testifies, this Pontiff died " loved by few and hated 
by nearly all, although this fact is justified by no good rea- 
son." According to some, Paul II. was effeminate and pee- 
vish, while others regard him as a most resolute sovereign ; 
some call him a spendthrift, while others declare that he was 
a miser ; some discern in him the pitying father of the un- 
fortunate, while again he is styled the harshest of despots. 
Spondanus, in an evident determination to be impartial, can 
say no more in favor of Paul II. than that " he is to be nei- 
ther highly lauded nor severely condemned." De Mornay, 
the " Protestant Pope " of the early French Calvinists, gravely 
declares that our Pontiff was strangled by the devil while in 
the act of sin. Eoscoe is not quite so severe, Vjut he presents 
Paul as " an ostentatious, profligate, and illiterate priest " (2). 
And now for the charges of ostentation, profligacy, and 
illiteracy, which Roscoe— whoin it is the fashion to regard as 
reasonable and moderate — does not hesitate to make against 
Paul II. Ginguene, Hallam, and Sismondi say nothing of this 
Pontiff's profligacy, though they equal Roscoe in aversion 
to his memory. Excepting De Mornay, no author of note 
attacks his morals ; not one of his contemporaries insinuates 
any reflection upon them — not even Ammanati, so rigid in 
his own life, and the leader of a rightist school among the 
cardinals ; not even Platina, upon whose testimony all the 
decriers of Pope Paul's memory are forced to rely almost 
solely, and whose virulence would certainly have allowed n^ 

(1) Constitution Munera. (2) Lorenzo dei )Tcdici. 
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error of the Pontiff, in the matter of morality, to pass unno- 
ticed in his biography. The charge of ostentation, however, 
is not so easily dismissed ; but reflection will show that little 
blame ought to accrue to our Pontiff because he spent his own 
money in a royal manner. Pope Paul II. certainly loved dis- 
play; the cavalcata, or procession, which followed his corona- 
tion exceeded in splendor all preceding ones ; his tiara, made 
by Giordano, the first goldsmith of the age, was valued at 
200,000 scudi ; he spent immense sums for jewels, etc. ; he 
wished the cardinals to present an appearance of dignified 
splendor, and therefore gave them the white mitre, the red 
hat, and prescribed red as the color of their dress, ornaments, 
and equipages ; near to what had been his own titular church 
of St. Mark he built a magnificent palace (1), surrounded it 
with extensive gardens, and adorned it with numerous an- 
cient statues and costly furniture. The tastes of Paul II. were 
artistic, and he had been used to profusion from his infancy ; 
when he ascended the Papal throne he injured no one, but 
rather benefited many by expending his revenues in a lavish 
manner. We learn from Platina, his bitter foe, that Paul 
" took great care that all kinds of provisions should always 
be plentiful, and be cheaper than they had ever been." Cer- 
tainly Platina asserts that the Pope "was diligent in accumu- 
lating money," but he adds that " he spent this money freely ; 
he frequently aided poor cardinals, needy bishops and prin- 
ces, noble persons deprived of their properties, and young 
women, widows, and the infirm." Canensius relates several 
instances of princely generosity on the part of Cardinal Barbo. 
The most important charge brought against Paul II. is that 
of his having been a foe to science, an enemy of letters. Bos- 
coe asserts that " during the pontificate of Paul II., letters and 
science experienced at Rome a cruel and unrelenting persecu- 
tion ; and their professors exhibited in their sufferings a degree 
of constancy and resolution which, in another cause, might have 
advanced them to the rank of mart} r rs." He then describes 
the alleged tyrann} r and barbarism of our Pontiff, and cites, be- 
sides Platina, in corroboration of his charge, Tiraboschi ; but 

(1) Afterward Riven by Slxtus V. to the Republic of Venice, and hence still called the 
Palazzo di Venezia. 
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he does not give the passage on which he relies. Now, if the 
reader will consult Tiraboschi, he will find that this author 
asserts the very contrary of what Roscoe would imply. How- 
ever, Platina certainty fortifies Roscoe's position. He declares 
that Paul II. "so hated and despised profane studies, that he 
called their cultivators heretics." Let us try to discover how 
much credence is due to Platina in this matter. One of the 
first cares of the newly-elected Paul II. had been the removal 
of every cause of corruption from the Roman court; and among 
the many congregations and tribunals to which his reform- 
ing hand extended was the College of Abbreviators (1). This 
body, says Egidius of Viterbo (d. 1532), had become thorough- 
ly corrupt ; all its labors were sold for gold. Paul II. found 
that more than reformation was needed in this case : he 
decreed the abolition of the College. One of the prelates thus 
deprived of a lucrative post was Platina (2), and it is well 
to note his own account of what followed : " This College was 
filled with learned and worthy persons ; there were men versed 
in both divine and human law ; there were poets and orators, 
who gave no less honor to the court than they received from it. 
Paul cast all these aside, like so many strangers and worth- 
less people ; depriving them of their offices, although they 
had paid for them, and thus were guaranteed their posses- 
sion (3). The greater sufferers tried to change the mind of 
the Pontiff; and I, who was one of these, earnestly besought 
that our cause should be referred to the auditors of the Buota. 
Then he, regarding me with distorted eyes, said : ' What ! You 
appeal to other judges concerning what I do ? Know you not 
that all justice and law are in my breast? I wish it to be so. 
Go away, all of you, and whither you please ; lam Pope, and 

(1) The duty of an Abbreviates is to make a minute of any papal decision, or of any reply 
which the Pope wishes to be sent in answer to a letter, and to prepare the needed document 
In official form. 

(2) His proper name was SacchI, but he adopted the name Platina from the Latin designa- 
tion of his native town, Piadena, near Cremona. After the accession of Sixtns IV. in 1471, 
Platina was made prefect of the Vatican Library, and from that time he probably enjoyed a 
sufficiency of this world's goods : for Jovius informs us that he bequeathed to Pomponius 
Lretus an elegant mansion with costly gardens, in which laurel crowns were to be bestowed 
on those members of the Academy whom their brethren should deem worthy of such honor. 

(3) Platina omits to state that Paul II., before disinissingthe Abbreviators, restored to them 
the suras which, in accordance with the detestable custom of the time, they had paid for their 
offices. Constitution " Divlna " of Sixtus IV.. " Bullar." vol. I., const. 16. 
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can do or undo what I will.' Having heard this cruel sentence, 
we continued to labor day and night, begging every vile cour- 
tier to assist us in procuring another audience with the Pontiff. 
We were all outraged and dismissed, like so many outlaws and 
excommunicated persons. For twenty consecutive nights — 
because nearly all business was conducted at night — we labored 
in vain. Being unable to bear such ignominy, I resolved to do 
by writing what 1 and 1113' companions could not effect by an 
audience. I therefore wrote a letter in almost these words : 
' If it is just for you, without hearing us, to despoil us of what 
we have properly and legitimately bought, we ought to be 
allowed to complain of the injustice done to us. Since we have 
been so outrageously and contemptuously dismissed by you, 
we shall request the kings and princes to call a Council, before 
which you must answer for having deprived us of our legiti- 
mate possession.' " When the Pope had read this letter, he or- 
dered that Platina should be arrested and imprisoned. 

Perhaps it would have been better if the Pope had merely 
smiled at Platina's ridiculous menace ; for the friends of the 
discarded officials now affected to regard the insolent scribe 
as a martyr to learning. After four months Platina obtained 
his release through the intercession of Cardinal di Gonzaga ; 
and Paul seems to have soon forgiven the humanist's audaci- 
ty, for we find the latter delivering an oration before the Pope 
and cardinals in 1468 (1). But the misfortunes of Platina 
were not at an end. At this time there flourished at Borne 
an academy composed mainly of those humanists whom the 
prodigal generosity of Pope Nicholas V. had attracted from 
all parts of Italy, and even from distant lands. The chief of 
this society was the famous Julius Pomponius Lsetus, who 
had been a pupil of Lorenzo Valla. Most of the members 
had belonged to the College of the Abbreviators. The love 
of these academicians for antiquity was so fanatical that most 
of them had exchanged their family and baptismal names for 
fictitious ones taken from the ancient Romans and Greeks (2). 

(1) This oration Is Riven by Bzovius, y. 14GS, no. 2. 

(2) Pomponius was wont to Remitted before an altar dedicated to Romulus, although he 
used to iead Ills scholars to a sanctuary of the Madonna on the Quirlnal, and certainly died 
an edifying death. While De Rossi was prosecuting his investigations in the Catacombs of 
St. Sebastian at Rome, lie found among the names of those who had visited this holy spot Id 
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The seditions letter of Platina had naturally rendered Pope 
Paul II. suspicious of all the humanist's companions in the 
Academy. Their sessions may have been innocent of any po- 
litical or really heterodox intent, but many of the academicians 
bor^ an equivocal reputation for morality ; and all were almost 
pagan in their worship of antiquity. " Paul II. is accused," 
says Cantii, "of having persecuted the restorers of classic 
studies ; but I am inclined to sympathize with him if he was 
dismayed on seeing paganism manifesting itself not only in the 
fine arts, but in doctrine and in the lives of men; on behold- 
ing these men, ashamed of their baptismal names, changing 
Pietro into Pierio, Giovanni into Jovianus, Marino into Glau- 
cus ; on learning that they revived the feasts of antiquity, sac- 
rificing a fig-pecker, and, under pretence of honoring Plato, 
giving forth impious or theurgic doctrines, — things which 
some may regard as trivial, but which may lead to more seri- 
ous ones." 

Our Pontiff would probably not have interfered directly 
with the academicians, had he not been led to believe that 
they contemplated his deposition. The carnival of 1469 was 
being celebrated with great splendor, and, as usual in this 
reign, at the expense of the Pope, when it was reported that, 
under the leadership of Callimachus (Philip Bnonaccorsi), a 
revolution had been planned ; one Luke Tozzi, a notorious 
demagogue, who had been exiled, had been seen in the for- 
ests of Velletri at the head of a band of malcontents, and had 
avowed his intention of aiding the conspirators ; a letter of 
Pomponius Lretus to Platina had been intercepted, in which 
the latter was styled " Most Holy Father." Immediately many 
citizens and several of the court were arrested ; most of the 
academicians, among them Callimachus, fled in time ; but Plat- 
ina and a few others were captured. Pomponius was at this 
time in Venice, and his extradition was demanded and granted. 
On the trial it was shown that the flattering epithet applied 
by Pomponius to Platina had been used only in play ; it was 

the fifteenth century that of Pomponius Ltetus, expressed in this curious fashion, "In the 
reign of Pom., supreme Pontiff " : and even thus, " Pomponius, supreme Pontiff, all-worthy 
priest (pantngathns saccnlos) of the Roman Academy " : which titles, remarks Cantii (Her- 
etics of Italy, disc, is., note 33), would indicate an established hierarchy in the suspected so- 
ciety, and again draw suspicion on Pomponius. 
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proved that Tozzi had not left Naples ; in fine, it appeared 
that no conspiracy had been formed. After a detention of 
one year the accused were liberated (1) ; but, in good or bad 
faith, the humanists called on posterity to pity them for their 
sufferings in the cause of learning. We have said that it 
would appear that no conspiracy had really been formed in 
the Roman Academy against Paul II. But it is almost, if 
not quite, certain that at least Callimachus was guilty of treas- 
onable designs against the Pontiff. Palma cites a work en- 
titled 3/emorials of Cremovese Extant in Borne, written by a 
learned Dominican, Vairani, in 1778, which contains all the 
letters written by Platina during his incarceration. Among 
these is one to a certain Lucidus, in which occur expressions 
which indicate that Callimachus had often uttered seditious 
sentiments in the Academy and that Platina had feared their 
consequences. If Palma judges correctly, we may easily ac- 
count for the severity of Paul II. toward the academicians. 

Impartial judges, such as the Cardinal of Pavia, certainly 
blamed Paul II. for having been too credulous in lending an 
ear to the accusations against the academicians ; but the sole 
testimony of the aggrieved Platina is not sufficiently weighty 
to induce us to believe that this Pontiff was actuated by a 
hatred or contempt of letters. It was during this Pontificate 
that the art of printing was introduced into Rome, and its 
rapid development shows that Paul II. did not regard it with 
disfavor. Then appeared editions of Cicero's Letters, his 
" Officio," the Paradoxes, the books on Friendship and on Old 
Age, the Bihle, the Letters of St. Jerome, the works of St. 
Cyprian, of St Leo I., the Commentaries at Cesar, Livy, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Aimceus, Lucanus, Silins Italicus, Julius Calphur- 
nius ; the elder Pliny, Quintilian, Suetonius, Aulus Gallicus, 
Apuleus, Alcinous, Strabo, the Cosmography of Ptolemy, the 
Antiquities of Denis of Halicarnassus, and an immense num- 
ber of less important works. Most of these editions are 

(1) James of Bergamo, Trithemius, and Campi assert that Platina was kept in prison 
until the death of Paul II.; but In September, 1400, Cardinal Ammanatl addressed a letter 
to our humanist, then at the baths of Petriola In the territory of Siena. (See EpiM. Card. 
Pap., no. 330.) Platina had contracted rheumatism in prison, and the Pope allowed him to 
visK these baths, Cardinal Ressarion going his security. Returning to Pome, he was never 
atraln disturbed by Paul ; and the accession of Si.xtus IV. greatly beueuted him. 
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dedicated to Paul II. by John Andrew di Bussi, bishop of 
Alicia; and in his prefaces this editor declares that the 
typographic art owes its great progress in Rome to the liber : 
ality of that Pontiff (1). He could not have hated or despised 
letters who encouraged George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, 
Bartholomew Sicco, Filelfo, Flavius Blondus (2) ; who pro- 
moted many persons merely because they were learned (3) ; 
who sought among the poor for youths inclined to study, 
and himself defrayed the expenses of their education (4). 
Writing to Theodore Gaza, Filelfo says: "Immortal thanks 
are due to Paul for having recalled the Muses to the Roman 
court after a long exile;" and in a letter to Leonard Dathus, 
he says : " What do not I and all learned men owe to the 
great wisdom of Paul II ? " In another letter to Gaza, Filelfo 
declares that under Pope Paul " the Roman court was the 
sole refuge of learning and eloquence." 

The artistic tastes of Paul II. utterly preclude the possi- 
bility of his having been a foe to letters; such refinement is 
incompatible with a hatred, or even a distaste, for learning. 
The immense sums which he lavished on architects, painters, 
and goldsmiths (5), and which form an argument for those 
who accuse him of ostentation, do not indicate the barbarian- 
He had collected, from far and wide, an immense number of 
manuscripts, and he gave much time to their study. He 
was a thorough connoisseur in sculpture and painting, and as 
a numismatist he was unrivalled. He is thought to have been 
the first to form a collection of medals. Both as cardinal 
and as Pope, his greatest pleasure seemed to be the exhibi- 
tion of his archaeological treasures to an amateur. Gaspar 
of Yerona tells us that Paul had studied numismatics so pro- 
foundly, that by a cursory glance he could discover under 
what emperor an ancient medal had been produced. Does 
the reader deem it probable that such a man was illiterate, 
or a foe to learning in others ? 

It is safe to assert that much of the odium accruing to the 
Pontificate of Paul II. is to be traced to that event of his 

(1) Christophe; lor. cit. 

(2) Gaspar of Verona.; b. III.; in Muratori. vol. III., pt. 2.— Filei.fo; Epist., b. XXIII 

(3) Canensius; passim. (4) Gaspar; loc. cit. (5) Idem, b. I. 
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early reign which cast a shadow over its whole course. The 
reader has seen that, in accordance with a custom then for 
some time in vogue, but afterward happily abolished, Cardi- 
nal Barbo, as well as all his brethren of the Sacred College, 
signed a certain agreement at the commencement of the Con- 
clave. The final clause, as we have remarked, was certainly 
most humiliating to the head of the Church, but nevertheless 
Barbo accepted it. ■ Scarcely, however, had he been crowned, 
when he manifested a design to cast aside the yoke imposed 
upon him. Cardinal Ammanati, bishop of Pavia, then the 
most renowned member of the Sacred College, who energeti- 
cally resisted the abrogation of the compromise, narrates the 
event in his Commentaries (1). Among the referendaries of 
the court were two very learned and experienced prelates, 
Stephen Nardi, archbishop of Milan, and Theodore Lelio, bish- 
op of Treviso, whom even Ammanati praises as men of de- 
cided merit. These prelates reminded the Pontiff that the 
right to govern the Church belonged to him, not to the cardi- 
nals, and urged him to cancel the obnoxious agreement. It 
is for the canonist, not the historian, to decide whether the 
promise of a cardinal can bind a Pope; but we may well ask 
whether the abrogation in question was expedient, By this 
revocation, Paul II. not only wounded the feelings of the car- 
dinals, but subjected himself to the imputation of favoring 
the abuses against which, generally speaking, the compromise 
was directed. Nor did he boldly announce that he cancelled 
the obnoxious agreement as injurious to the Church ; he 
simply declared the articles useless, and presented some 
others to each cardinal, separately, demanding his signature 
to them. Some yielded to promises, others to threats ; a 
few remained firm in refusal for a time, but at length they al- 
lowed the necessity for concord to influence them. Carvajal, a 
Spanish cardinal, alone persisted, saying to the Pontiff that 
he "had never, even in his youth, changed his mind without 
reason, and he would not do so in his old age." From this 
time there was a constant coolness between Paul II. and the 
Sacred College. The cardinal of Avignon went so far as to 
say to his Holiness : " For twenty-four years you have stud- 

(I) These form a sequel to the Commentaries of Pius II. 
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ied how to finally deceive us " (1). As to the tenor of the new 
laws, it is impossible to judge ; the Pontiff prohibited the 
cardinals to keep a copy of them (2). Cardinal Quirini con- 
tends that Paul II. acted prudently in this matter (3). Per- 
haps he simply wished to revenge upon the Sacred College 
the humiliations inflicted on the Papal authority. The lat- 
ter view is fortified by the fact that, having procured the re- 
tractations of the cardinals, the Pontiff never sought to avail 
himself of the abrogation of the compromise to exercise more 
latitude in governing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

POPE SIXTUS IV. AND THE CONSPIRACY OF THE PAZZI. 

Pope Paul II. having died on July 25, 1471, nineteen car- 
dinals entered into Conclave on Aug. 6. After some skirmish- 
ing among the partisans of Orsini, Ammanati, Bessarion, and 
d'Estouteville, the requisite two-thirds of the votes were ready 
for Bartholomew Boverella, archbishop of Ravenna ; but be- 
fore proceeding to the ballot, Orsini, Gonzaga, and Roderick 
Borgia demanded from the archbishop certain favors as the 
price of their adhesion. Roverella returned the reply which 
has been erroneously attributed to Bessarion, that such traf- 
ficking would displease God, and that if elected, he would per- 
form his full duty, untrammelled by any previous engage- 
ment (4). Then Orsini, Gonzaga, and Borgia turned their at- 
tention to the cardinal Francis della Rovere, whose scruples 
did not forbid the required concessions, and on Aug. 9, Six- 
tus IV. ascended the throne of St. Peter (5). Historians differ 
as to the rank of this Pontiff's family ; Panvini draws his de- 
scent from a very ancient and noble family of Piedmont which 
moved to Savona about the year 700. Francis was born at Sa- 
vona in 1414, and from his early childhood was remarkable 
for studious habits. Having joined the Franciscans, he be- 
came distinguished as a theologian and philosopher. Foi 

(1) Epistle? of Ammanati, no. 182. (2) Commentaries of Ammanati, b 11. 

(3) Lac. n - f.,ch. ii. 

(4) Vespasia.no ; Life of Dart. Roverella, in the Spicilcaium of Card. Mai. 

(5) Epist. of James, card. Pav., no. 305 and 534.— Bzovius; y. 1471, no. Z. 
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several years lie taught in Padua, Bologua, Pavia, Florence, 
and Sieua ; and it was said that there was scarcely a man of 
note in Italy who had not profited by his lectures. Among 
his frequent auditors was Bessarion, who submitted all his 
writings to the revision of the judicious professor. After as- 
sisting four successive generals in the government of his Or- 
der, and having filled the office of general for some years, 
Friar Francis was enrolled in the Sacred College by Paul II. 
in 1467. As cardinal he conducted his household as though 
he was ruling a convent ; all his leisure was devoted to study, 
and few historians do not praise the virtues which he mani- 
fested at that period of his life (1). 

At the commencement of his reign Sixtus IV., like his pred- 
ecessor, had two great objects at heart ; namely, a Crusade 
against the Islamites, and the extinction of Hussitism. In 
order to actuate the first, he endeavored to cement the peace 
of Europe ; sending preachers through Italy, and despatching 
legates to France, Spain, Poland, and Germany. Failing to 
unite the other powers, he collected from his own dominions, 
Naples, and Venice, a fleet of 112 galleys ; and in 1472 he sent 
them to the East under command of the Neapolitan cardinal, 
Oliver Caraffa, and the Venetian admiral, Mocenigo. These 
commanders were instructed to co-operate with the Persian 
monarch, Uzum-Cassan, a mortal enemy of Mahomet II. 
But Mocenigo contented himself with ravaging the coasts of 
Asia-Minor, and with the pillage of Smyrna. The Persian 
became discouraged, owing to want of artillery, and aban- 
doning his intention of besieging Mahomet II. in Constanti- 
nople, returned to his own land. In 1480 a formidable army 
of Turks captured Otranto, killing one half of its inhabitants ; 
and again Pope Sixtus made superhuman efforts to stem the 
torrent which threatened to engulf Europe. Setting the ex- 
ample of self-abnegation, he forgot the injuries he had re- 
ceived from the Florentines, raised the interdict under which 
he had placed their capital, and soou completed the pacifi- 
cation of Italy. A league of all the Italian states was formed, 
the Turkish squadrons were dispersed, and Otranto retaken. 

(1) Panvini; Life of Sixtux IV.— Filelfo ; Letter to Sixtus 1V. % In b. XXXIII.— 
IMgna ; ;vi«cc« of Este, b. VIII.— Vkspasiano ; Life of Bcxmriun. 
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fn order to eradicate Hussitism from Bohemia, Sixtus ab- 
solved its people from their allegiance to Vladislaus, and con- 
firmed Matthias Corvinns of Hungary as their sovereign. 
Zealous for the purity of the faith, he condemned the doctrine 
of Peter de Osma, a theologian of Salamanca, who denied the 
divine institution of Sacramental Confession, and asserted 
that sorrow alone is necessary for forgiveness. Several er- 
rors tarnish the record of Sixtus IV., but no one will refuse 
him one glory — that of having restored modern Eome. He 
might have repeated the boast of Augustus, that he had 
found a Eome of bricks, but left one of marble. Eome owes 
to him, among innumerable other works, the beautiful bridge 
still called the ponte Sisto ; the acqueduct of the vergine ; the 
reconstruction and endowment of the finest hospital in the 
world, that of Santo Spirito ; the elegant church and Augus- 
tinian convent of Sta. Maria del Popolo ; the restoration of the 
Lateran Basilica ; the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 

The memory of few Pontiffs has been more bitterly attacked 
than that of Sixtus IV. Machiavelli says that he " was the 
first to show what (evil) a Pontiff could effect, and how many 
things, hitherto called errors, could be hidden under the cloak 
of Pontifical authority" (1). Infessura is virulent in regard to 
Sixtus. Even Muratori deems it proper to say that although 
this Pontiff "left beautiful traces of himself in Eome, which 
owes many of its ornaments to him, and although many of 
his qualities and virtues would have gained for him the name 
of a good Pontiff, " nevertheless his excessive love for his rel- 
atives " led him to actions which have tarnished his memory 
not a little, and have caused the good to hope there will be no 
more Popes like him" (2). And the impartial Cantii thus 
summarizes the demerits of Sixtus : " He lavished benefices, 
bishoprics, principalities, dignities, and offices on his neph- 
ews, Eiario and Delia Eovere. Eaphael Sansoni, made a 
cardinal when seventeen years old, had a train of sixteen bish- 
ops. The silly Peter Eiario, legate for all Italy, had a court of 
five hundred persons. He founded the lordship of Imola for 
Jerome Eiario, and designed for him a greater one in the Eo- 
magna ; but finding resistance in the Medici, he entered into 

(1) Florentine History, b. VII. (2) AnnaU of Italy, y. 1-474. 
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the coiwpir.icT of the Pazzi, and excommunicated Lorenzo 
for not allowing himself to be killed. He humored Venice so 
long as he hoped to find her an instrument for his nepotistic 
ambitions ; then abandoning her, he allied himself with her 
enemies, the king of Naples and the duke of Ferrara, and 
placed her under an interdict. . . . Machiavelli says that 'this 
ambitious mode of proceeding caused him to be more esteemed 
by the princes of Italy, and they all sought his friendship,' 
but the truth is that his shameless nepotism dishonored the 
Church, and his abuse of censures caused them to lose their 
terrors" (1). Panvini, who, probably more than any other 
author, is disposed to praise every action of every Pope, or 
at least to pass in silence over what he cannot approve, devotes 
considerable space to an enumeration of the shortcomings of 
Sixtus IV., and among other faults, he narrates that "as the 
many wars of this Pontiff entailed a great want of money, 
he was the first Pope to invent new offices for the purpose of 
selling them. He restored the Abbreviators, created by 
Pius II., and suppressed by Paul II., and he sold their posi- 
tions at a very high price. He did the same with the offices 
of the solicitors. He also introduced the Janizaries, Strati i- 
otes, and Mamelukes, but they were abolished by Innocent 
VIII. Sixtus was the first to sell the offices of procurator of 
the Chamber, of apostolic notary, of prothonotary of the 
Capitol, of notary of studies, of salt-weigher, and of chamber- 
lain of the city. He invented new taxes, and increased the 
old ones. And not without stain of avarice, he exacted tithes 
from the prelates." And then Panvini quaintly tries to palli- 
ate these faults: "However, it seems to me that these things 
should be attributed to necessity, or rather to his relations 
and ministers, especially since there never was a Pontiff with 
a more generous soul, one more ready to benefit others" (2). 

The nepotism of Sixtus IV. is indefensible ; but when this 
Pontiff is charged with having instigated the attempted mur- 
der of Lorenzo dei Medici, and with unjustifiable severity 

(1) Univ. ITM., b. XXI. 

(2) Live* of the Pontiffs, Venice, 1557.- The student will probably agree with Panvini 
when he says that "although Sixtus built churches and hospitals, improved streets and 
roads, repaired the walls, erected bridges, introduced the aequo vcvqi)ic into the city, and 
bad the intention of enlarging and fortifying the Vatican, nevertheless Rome owes him 
more for his generous and magnitlceiit reorganization of the Vatican Library." 
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toward the Florentines in the matter of the interdict launched 
against them, we are not compelled to silence. Eoscoe assumes 
the complicity of Sixtus in the conspiracy of the Pazzi to be 
certain; but it is well to note that this author betrays his 
animus against Sixtus at the very beginning of his notice of 
the Pontiff's reign, and by an unworthy misrepresentation. 
He says that " his knowledge of theology and the Canon law 
had not conciliated the favor of the populace; for during the 
spendid ceremony of his coronation, a tumult arose in the city, 
in which his life was endangered;" and he cites Muratori 
(Annals, y. 1471) as a support for this insinuation that the Eo- 
mans hated the new Pope. Now Muratori simply states that 
"during the magnificent function there arose such a tumult 
among the populace, that he ran the risk of his life, being 
hit with several stones." The annalist does not tell us the 
cause of the tumult, nor does he at all imply that it was ow- 
ing to any aversion to Sixtus. But we do learn from Ciac- 
conius, from Infessura, from Novaes, and from Panvini, that 
the tumult arose from the anger of the crowd on being too 
roughly pressed back by the Papal cavalry; that stones & were 
thrown at the soldiers, and some struck the Pope's litter ; that 
the influence of Cardinal Orsini soon restored order. When 
Eoscoe so grossly misinterprets this incident, we are not sur- 
prised on finding Sixtus IV. represented by him as perfectly 
cognizant of, and approving the intention of the conspirators to 
murder Lorenzo. The English author agrees with Voltaire 
in regarding as "a proof of the political atheism of the times," 
this terrible event — " a transaction in which a Pope, a cardi- 
nal, an archbishop, and several other ecclesiastics, associated 
themselves with a band of ruffians to destroy two men who 
were an honor to their age and country ; and purposed to per- 
petrate their crime at a season of hospitality in the sanctuary 
of a Christian church, and at the very moment of the eleva- 
tion of the Host, when the audience bowed down before it, 
and the assassins were presumed to be in the immediate pres- 
ence of their God." That the reader may the more fully 
understand this matter, we shall subjoin a brief narrative of 
the conspiracy, taking as our guide an author avIio is never 
deterred by sympathy from blaming the Roman Pontiffs when 
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lie deems such action to be required by historical truth : 
namely, Muratori (1). 

The Pazzi were a powerful Florentine family, long envious 
of the Medici. Francis dei Pazzi, treasurer of the Pope, 
found that Jerome Eiario, nephew of Pope Sixtus, hated Lor- 
enzo intensely, because he had seen that this personage was 
hostile to his aggrandizement when he became lord of Imola, 
and because he anticipated trouble with the Medici after the 
death of Sixtus. " From what can be gathered from subse- 
quent events," says Muratori, " the old Pontiff allowed him- 
self to be drawn by this wicked man into the dark design of 
the Pazzi, and the more easily because not only he, but also 
King Ferdinand (of Naples), was disgusted with Lorenzo dei 
Medici, on account of his league with the Venetians and the 
duke of Milan; and both hoped that if the Medici fell and the 
Pazzi prevailed, Florence would unite with them." Francis 
dei Pazzi was sure of the co-operation of Francis Salviati, 

(1) Muratori has often been blamed for the freedom of bis criticisms, and for the very 
independent manner in which he sometimes judges the actions of the Holy See in temporal 
matters. But a correspondence between Benedict XIV. and this author shows that the Holy 
See itself did not regard his sentiments as condeinnable, whatever the intrudingly officious and 
gelf-appolnted censors of Muratori may have thought. The grand-inquisitor of Spain having 
placed the works of Cardinal Noris on the Index in 1747, Pope Benedict XIV. condemned this 
action, and In a letter dated July 31, 17-48, he told the inquisitor that the writings of great men 
were not to be prohibited, when they contained some displeasing things, unless these things 
Affected faith or religion. Even Muratori, he said, had written some reprehensible things. 
When Muratori heard this, he wrote to the Pontiff the following letter, which Catalani cop- 
led from a MS. in the Minerva Library at Rome, and inserted in his first Preface to Muratorfs 
Aunateof Italy: "With all resignation and humility I learn from common report what your 
Holiness, in a letter to the inquisitor-general of Spain, has said concerning me ; and not 
only from common report, but from the very words of your Holiness communicated to me, 
I learn that while one of yonr hands wields thunderbolts, the other emits rays of great clem- 
ency. Nevertheless, I find myself in extreme confusion— nay, desolation— for this utterance, 
so fatal to me, will last forever, and my contemporaries and posterity cannot forget that I 
have been condemned, though with no formal condemnation : and they may believe my mis- 
takes and demerits greater than they really are. In this too evident misfortune I have no 
other comfort than the certainty that the paternal heart of your Holiness still warms toward your 
unfortunate son. Animated, therefore, by this confidence, I take courage to prostrate myself 
at yonr holy feet, and to implore the favor that your Holiness will deign to command that I be 
informed of what is worthy of censure in my writings, so that I may retract, it, and thus hope 
to obtain ps r.lon through my oledience. Thus then a cure will come fiom the same hand 
that indicted the wound, and 1 will not be exposed to the attacks of any one who might have 
a heart less charitably disposed toward me than Is that of yonr Holiness. May yonr great 
enmity- 1 almost say, your justice— be moved to grant this restorative to my pour name! 
Kiting yonr holy feet with the most profound veneration, I resign myself, etc." Pope Ben- 
edict XIV. replied to this letter, assuring Muratori that in the letter to the Spanish inquisitor 
he had complained, regarding our author, only of some passages concerning the temporal 
doings of the Popes; that such passages, if written by some other person, might have been 
sensnred ; but that he was persuaded that an honorable man ought not to he troubled because 
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archbishop of Pisa (1) ; and by order of the Pope, Cardinal 
Raphael Riario left Pisa for Florence with the title of legate, 
and with orders to do whatever Salviati should suggest. A 
Papal general, John Francis, was to lead two thousand men 
to the aid of the conspirators, if necessary. The plot culmi- 
nated on April 26th in the cathedral of Florence, and at the 
moment of the elevation of the Sacred Host (2). Cardinal 
Julian dei Medici, who had accompanied his brother and Car- 
dinal Riario, was killed ; but Lorenzo merely received a slight 
wound in the throat, and fleeing to the sacristy, succeeded in 
barring the door and detaining the assassins until help ar- 
rived. At once the entire population took to arms in favor 
of the Medici. " Before the attempt, the archbishop of Pisa 
had gone to the magisterial palace, to be ready to seize it on 
the death of Lorenzo ; but he was seized by the attendants of 
the gonfaloniere at the first news of the attack, and, together 
with a son of the historian Pozzo, was hung out of one of the 
windows." Francis dei Pazzi was soon captured, and hung 
by the side of Salviati ; afterward other members of the family 
of Pazzi met the same fate, and it was shared by about sev- 
enty of their followers (3). Cardinal Riario insisted that he 

he thought differently from himself in matters not pertaining to dogma or discipline.— The 
reader may be interested in the fact that a similar experience befell the great historian Cantu. 
In his Heretics of Italy (disc. 31, note 7) he says : " That shameless thing which is called pub- 
lic opinion had rumored that the Universal History of Cantu was the work of a number of 
Jesuits, he giving only the form and his name. On the other hand, the Jesuits blamed him 
severely, in private and in public ; therefore he begged that some of them would examine his 
work, and indicate the errors, so that he might correct them in subsequent editions. The 
charitable task was begun ; then, perhaps because the size of the harvest frighteued the pious 
annotator, it was thought proper to send the notes to the Congregation of the Index rather 
than to the author. Privately informed of this, Cautii declared that he submitted to any de- 
cision that the Holy See might pronounce, but that, in accordance with the Constitution of 
Benedict XIV., he asked to be informed, and to be allowed to defend himself. After a long 
time, which implies a minute investigation, he received notice that * the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, after mature examination, had been convinced that in the Universal History there are, 
here and there, inexactnesses and also erroneous propositions; but in consideration of the 
vast extent of the work, the many editions, the beautiful pages it contains, the rectitude of 
the author, . . . having regard to the Benedictine Constitution, the Congregation declares that 
the said History be not condemned, although there are in it erroneous judgments which the 
author himself, with his good sense and erudition, will perceive.' Accompanying this decis- 
ion, on Sept. 7, 18G0, the Cardinal-prefect of the Sacred Congregation congratulated the author 
because he had not been attracted ' to that anti-papal and perhaps anti-Catholic party, which 
furnishes the most noisy rewards. He has known how to keep himself at such a distance 
from it. that he will never receive its applause.' " 

(1) The magistrates of Florence had refused to allow Salviati to take possession of his see - 
a plainly schismatical act. Nardi ; Hist. Flor., b. I. 

(2) Raphael Volat.; Geog., b. V.— Diary of Parma. 
*3) Giustimani ; History of Genoa, b. V. 
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was unaware of the plot, " and probably be spoke the truth ; 
he was afterward set at liberty, that the Pope might not be 
more angered. When the news of this horrible deed reached 
Home, the Pontiff, finding it different from what he had de- 
sired, grew very angry at the Florentines, and under the pre- 
text that Lorenzo and the magistrates of Florence had com- 
mitted a too enormous crime in taking the life of an archbish- 
op, in retaining a cardinal-legate in prison, and in having, 
before these events, given aid to the enemies of the Church, 
he launched acrainst them all the excommunications and curses 

O 

of heaven, and interdicted their city." Sixtus now declared 
war on Florence, and " sequestrated the property of the inno- 
cent Florentines who were in Eome ; " but Louis XI. of 
France, the regency of Milan, the Venetians, Duke Hercules 
of Ferrara, Malatesta of Rimini, and other princes pronounced 
in favor of the republic. The emperor Frederick III. and 
Matthias of Hungary besought the Pope to make peace with 
the Christian state, and turn his arms to the defence of 
Christendom, every day more threatened by the Islamites. 
" They spoke to a deaf man ; the heart of the Pope was influ- 
enced more by the ambitious policy of his nephew, Count Jer- 
ome, and of King Ferdinand, than by any reflection worthy 
of his office. . . . Behold, then, to what extremes the Popes 
of that time allowed themselves to be brought by that nepo- 
tism from which we have seen certain wise Pontiffs of our time 
so exempt, and from which the glorious reign of the present 
Pope, Benedict XIY., is pre-eminently free." Such is the 
picture of the temporal side of the Pontificate of Sixtus 
IV. which we must accept as substantially correct. Were we 
disposed to avail ourselves of the tu quoque argument, we 
might palliate the action of Sixtus in fomenting rebellion in 
the states of his enemy and in aiding such rebellion by every 
means in his power ; such statecraft has always been familiar 
to rulers, and never more so than at the present day. But 
granting the heinousness of such procedure on the part of a 
Pope-King, we turn our attention to the question of this Pon- 
tiff's cognizance and approbation of the design to assassinate 
the Medici. 

Rcscoe assumes this complicity as certain ; but if we may 
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credit the sworn deposition of John Baptist de Montesic- 
co, the Pontiff was innocent of any murderous intent This 
Montesicco was a conihttiere in the Papal service, to whom the 
conspirators had assigned the task of stabbing Lorenzo, but 
who refused to commit such a deed in a church, and was re- 
placed by one Anthony Maffei of Yolterra, and by a wretched 
priest, Stephen of Bagnone. When the attempt had miscar- 
ried, Montesicco was seized ; and before he was beheaded, he 
was tortured to make him reveal all he knew concerning the 
conspiracy (1). According to his avowal, the intention of the 
conspirators to subvert the power of the Medici was commun- 
icated to Sixtus by Jerome Biario, Montesicco, and James 
Salviati, brother of the archbishop of Pisa ; and when they 
remarked that such a project could not be actuated without 
the death of Lorenzo and of Julian, the Pope exclaimed : " 1 
desire the death of no person, for any consideration ; one in 
my office should compass the death of no one. Although 
Lorenzo is a villain, and treats us foully, I merely wish for a 
change in the government ; I do not want his death." Then 
Jerome replied that they would do what they could to cou- 
tent his Holiness, but that the Pope would pardon anything 
reprehensible in the manner of the deed, when the object 
was once attained. Sixtus became indignant, and cried out : 
"You are a beast. I tell you that I want no death— onlv a 
change of government." The conversation continued, and Jer- 
ome often alluded to the possible death of Lorenzo ; but the 
Pope constantly protested against it, and when the conspir- 
ators were departing, he said : "Go. Do what you will, but 
let there be no death ! " It is not improbable that Jerome, in 
order to encourage his accomplices, so distorted the Pope's 
approbation of the subversion of the Medici government, as 
to make it appear that he consented to the assassination of 
Lorenzo and his brother (2). 

As for the severity of Sixtus IY. toward Florence, it was 

(1) His testimony is given in the notes to the Commentary on the Conspiracy of the 
Pazzi. by Angelo Poliziano, edit. Adlmarl, Naples, 17G0 

m Brut. ; Hist. Flor., b. Vl.-An old MS. entitled The City of Florence, in the Mag- 
liabecchi Library, states simply that Sixtus IV. and Conut Jerome wished to change the 
Florentine Government. Nerli. in his Commentaries on the Civil Events in Florence 
from 1215 to 1537. b. III., says that Sixtus wished to remove the Medici from the govern- 
ment, and to restore liberty to Florence. 
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in accordance with the letter and spirit of the Canons. If 
the reader thinks that the Pontiff's connection with the at- 
tempt to revolutionize Florence, and the evident guilt of the 
criminal, ought to be regarded as justifying the execution of 
Archbishop Salviati, in spite of both the Canon and the civil 
law; that the slaughter of many innocent followers of the 
Pazzi and Salviati families, some of them ecclesiastics, ought 
to be laid to the account of the unreasoning and irresponsible 
mob : even then, Pope Sixtus IV. had good reason for launch- 
ing an interdict against Florence and for waging war against 
the Medici. In the first place, there was the matter of Vitel- 
li, lord of Citta di Castello, a fief of the Holy See. This bar- 
on, ambitious of becoming an independent prince (1), had 
rebelled, and had been succored by Florentine troops. Again, 
the Medici had incited Charles of Montone to seize Perugia ; 
they had given hospitality and encouragement to the rebel 
counts of Anguillara, who had warred on the Holy See dur- 
ing four successive Pontificates ; Florentine troops had at- 
tacked Cisterna, and Florentine vessels had ravaged the 
Roman shores. Such are some of the grievances which the 
Pontiff narrates in the Bull in which he threatens an inter- 
dict against Florence (2) , and any one of these would have 
justified the punishment of the Medici. But that which drove 
Sixtus to the use of the interdict as a last resource was a 
synod of the Tuscan clergy, which declared itself "a Council 
met in the light of the Holy Ghost for the dissipation of the 
Sixtine darkness," and which issued against the Pontiff a 
diatribe of which even Boscoe says that "it is not in the 
power of language to convey a more copious torrent of abuse, 
than was poured out upon this occasion by the Florentine 
clergy on the supreme director of the Roman Church." 

A very prominent part in the contest between Sixtus IV. 
and the Medici was played by the astute Louis XL of France. 
A brief sketch of this monarch's connection with the struggle 
will serve to show the indomitable character and the diplo- 

(1) Roscoe misrepresents the status of Vitelll, when ho says that. " the enmity or Sixtus to 
Lorenzo had for some time been apparent, and if not occasioned by the assistance which" 
Lorenzo had afforded to Nlcolo Vltelli and other independent nobles, whose dominion* 
Slxtns had either threatened or attacked, etc." 

(~) Buli Iniquittitia FiUtis. In Itaynuld, y. 1478, no. 5. 
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matic ability of the Pontiff. When Sixtus received the tiara, 
the legation of Avignon was in the hands of Charles de Bour- 
bon, archbishop of Lyons, a prince of the blood-royal oi 
France. Very soon the cardinal Julian della Eovere was pro- 
moted to both the see and the legation, to the great displeasure 
of Louis, for, besides regarding the treatment of his relative 
as an insult to himself, the monarch was averse to Julian be- 
cause that prelate had helped to influence Bene of Anjou to 
cede his county of Provence to the duke of Burgundy. Jul- 
ian added fuel to the flame by coming into collision with the 
seneschal de Beaucaire on the subject of certain rights which 
were not very precisely defined. The king threatened to oc- 
cupy Avignon, declaring that his predecessors had no right 
to countenance its purchase by the Holy See. He went so 
far as to demand the execution of a decree of Constance, 
providing for a General Council every ten years; and he 
threatened, in case of the Pope'- refusal, to convoke a nation- 
al synod at Lyons by his own authority. Although Louis 
was somewhat mollified by the elevation of Charles de Bour- 
bon to the cardinalate, he manifested his aversion to Sixtus 
when the conspiracy of the Pazzi had failed. Philip de Corn- 
mines was sent to Lorenzo with three hundred men-at-arms, and 
assurances of the sympathy of Louis ; and on Aug. 18, 1478, 
the king issued letters-patent to all the ecclesiastics in France, 
whether natives or foreigners, prohibiting all recourse to Eome 
for " expectatives," and all transportation of money from the 
kingdom. He opened a national synod at Orleans in Septem- 
ber of the same year, and all the royal complaints against 
Koine were there discussed ; an embassy was also appointed 
which was to communicate the decisions of the prelates to 
his Holiness. Sixtus IV. received the envoys on Jan. 27, 1479 ; 
and then he learned that Louis, moved by the prayers of 
Florence, Milan, Venice, and Ferrara, whom the Pontiff had 
attacked at the very moment when Mahomet II. was invad- 
ing Italy, had determined to pacify the Peninsula. Louis 
had held a national synod at Orleans, and this body had ad- 
vised the Pope to lay down his arms, and to convoke a Gen- 
eral Council to devise means of resisting the Turks. To this 
speech Sixtus did not reply immediately ; he requested the 
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ambassadors to formulate their wishes in writing. This was 
done, and then it was found that Louis also demanded the 
punishment of all concerned in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
as well as the raising of the interdict in Florence, and the 
cessation of hostilities. If these conditions were not com- 
plied with, the king would appeal to a General Council, 
would compel all Frenchmen to abandon the Papal court, and 
would re-establish the Pragmatic Sanction in France. The 
reply of the Pontiff, also in writing, was singularly calm and 
firm. King Louis should presume that the Holy See did 
not act without reason, or without the advice of the wise per- 
sonages who formed its conncil. His Royal Serenity gloried 
in his descent from Charlemagne ; and he ought to imitate 
that prince, who never called his subjects from tho Eoman 
court, never spoke of a Pragmatic Sanction, never appealed 
to a General Council, but humbly submitted to the Apostol- 
ic decrees. The successors of St. Peter Avere obliged to ren- 
der an account to no man ; but out of deference to his Majes- 
ty, he would give certain explanations to the ambassadors. 
As to a General Council, it was not necessary to convoke one 
in order to decide whether the Florentines were justified in 
hanging an archbishop ; both justice and ecclesiastical im- 
munity had been violated by that action. Again, before call- 
ing a General Council, prudence would suggest that the em- 
peror and other sovereigns should be consulted as to the op- 
portuneness, the time, and the place ; and above all, it should 
be remembered that it was the province of the Pope, not of 
this or that prince, to decide whether a Council should be con- 
voked. Concerning the Pragmatic Sanction, the most serene 
king of France should reflect that here was a question involv- 
ing his honor and his conscience. That Sanction was either 
just or unjust ; if just, why had Louis abolished it ? If unjust, 
why did ho seek to restore it? So great a prince, thought 
Sixtus, should be more consistent. In fine, the Pontiff made 
no concessions to Louis XI.; in the very presence of the am- 
bassadors, ho reproached the bishop of Frejus, who had been 
his nuncio in France, for having referred the difficulty with 
Florence to the arbitration of the kiug ; and then he indig- 
nantly dismissed the imprudent prelate. 
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But the capture of Otraiito by the Turks caused Sixtus to 
show leniency to the Florentines ; and when, on Dec. 3, 1-180, 
an embassy appeared before him, he received its members 
graciously and with great honor. They all knelt at the feet of 
the Pontiff, and in their name and that of their government, 
Louis Guicciardini confessed that Florence had sinned 
against the Church and its head, and begged for pardon. 
Then Sixtus replied: "We took measures against you with 
regret, and only because the honor of the Apostolic See de- 
manded such measures. Now that you come to us in all hu- 
mility, we accord you our favor, and absolve you from the sins 
you have confessed. Sin no more." 



CHAPTEE XTL 

POPE INNOCENT VEX 

The mortal remains of Pope Sixtus IV. having been de- 
posited in the basilica of the Apostles, twenty-five cardinals 
entered into Conclave on Aug. 26, 1481. The first care of the 
electors was to draw up a document which would serve as a 
rule of government for the coming Pontiff. One of the articles 
bound the new Pope to direct his energies to a reformation 
of the Roman court within three months after his coronation ; 
by another he promised to call a General Council, in order 
to prepare a Crusade, and to correct many abuses in the 
Church (1). Only one cardinal, Peter Poscari, bishop of 
Padua, refused to sign this agreement. After some efforts in 
favor of Mark Barbo, a nephew of Paul II., the choice of the 
electors proved to be John Baptist Cibo, bishop of Melfi, and 
a native of Genoa, who assumed the name of Innocent YIIL 
The Cibo family was one of the most illustrious in Genoa, 
and for many hundred years had been prominent in the an- 
nals of the state ; the father of our Pontiff, Aaron Cibo, had 
been viceroy of Naples for Alfonso of Aragon, and under 
Calixtus III. had been senator of Piome — then a very impor- 
tant office. John Baptist Cibo passed his youthful days at the 
Neapolitan court, but after the death of King Alfonso he en- 

(1) Bcrchardt; Diary. 
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tered the University of Padua. After a few years we find 
him at Rome, enjoying the patronage of Cardinal Calendrini, 
a half-brother of Nicholas V. Paul II. made him bishop of 
Savona, and Sixtus IY. promoted him to the Sacred College 
and the see of Melfi. 

Raphael of Volterra and Philip of Bergamo say that John 
Baptist Cibo had two natural children, Pranceschetto and 
Teodorina Cibo, before his entrance into the ecclesiastical 
state. Ciaconius and Marino Sanuto state that he had been 
married. Panvini says that while in the Neapolitan court 
" a noble lady bore him two children called Francis and 
Teodorina, who were said to be legitimate, the mother dying 
at an early age." iEgidius of Yiterbo mentions neither the 
marriage nor any illegitimate offspring. Muratori simply 
says that " before entering the ecclesiastical state Pope Inno- 
cent had some children, who were yet living." We are dis- 
posed to agree with Ciaconius and Sanuto, both because 
their authority is immeasurably superior to that of Raphael 
of Yolterra and Philip of Bergamo, and because of intrinsic 
reasons, drawn from what is certainly known of Innocent 
YHI. In none of the circumstances of his life did the fact of 
his having children affect his good reputation ; it did not 
prevent his becoming bishop of Savona under Paul II., who 
was most exact in probing the careers of all jDresented to him 
for preferment ; it was not alleged as an argument against his 
elevation to the Papacy; finally, during his entire ecclesias- 
tical life, his conduct was grave and almost severe in its mor- 
al tone (1). 

Innocent VIII. was most affable in his manners, and of a 
most conciliatory disposition. In his funeral oration on our 
Pontiff, Leonello, bishop of Concordia, tells us that he was 
forgiving, simple, and modest. But all his contemporaries 
■who have left memorials of his reign, agree in representing 
him as easily led by others. If Sixtus IV. was too determined, 
Innocent VIII. was deficient in the energy demanded by his 

(l) Roscoe would allow his reader to suppose that there Is no doubt concerning the Illegiti- 
macy of CibiVs children; and from his words one would uot know whether these children 
were horn while Cibo was a layman, or after he became an ecclesiastic. He simply says . 
" At the time of his elevation to the supremacy, he was about fifty-five years of nge. and had 
several natural children." Lorenzo tlci Medici, eh. vl. 
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evidently sincere desire to abolish abuses and to arouse the 
zeal of the clergy. Infessura says that Innocent was " per- 
sonally good, ever intending justice, and had he not been 
thwarted by his rivals and enemies, he would undoubtedly have 
shown the real bent of his mind to the Church." One of 
Pope Innocent's first acts was to entreat the powers of Chris- 
tendom to combine against Islamism ; reversing the policy of 
his predecessor, he expressed great admiration for Lorenzo 
dei Medici, and a sincere affection for his family. This 
change was due to a nephew of the late Pontiff, the cardinal 
Julian della Eovere, who had acquired the esteem of Inno- 
cent by his great talents and the ascendency of his character. 
Guid' Antonio Vespucci, writing to Lorenzo, advises him to 
write a good letter to this cardinal, for, he says, " he is Pope, 
and more than Pope"(l). 

The most important event of this Pontificate was the 
struggle of Innocent with Ferdinand of Naples concerning 
the tribute due to the Holy See from that monarch as a vas- 
sal. Few historical facts are better established than that of 
the suzerainty of the Koman Pontiff over the Two Sicilies (2). 
Even though all other titles were wanting, the investitures 
repeated during a space of more than four hundred years be- 
fore the time of Innocent VIII— investitures asked for and 
received by the most powerful of the Neapolitan and Sicih 
ian sovereigns— would have formed a just title for the Pon< 
tiffs. Even Muratori, who will never be accused of partiality 
toward the temporal claims of the Holy See, was so impressed 
by the evidence favoring Koine in this matter, that when 
speaking (at y. 1059) of the investitures granted by Pope 
Nicholas II. to Robert Guiscard, and supposing that tin 
right in question originated in the once prevalent idea of tin 
truth of Constantine's donation, he says : " We may believe, 
that upon this foundation rests the origin of those rights 
which, from that day until our own, the Apostolic See has 
exercised over the Two Sicilies, where it enjoys so authentic 
a suzerainty by a prescription against which no argument 
whatever can be adduced." When Innocent VIH. recer. c& 

(1) Fabroni ; Life of the Mavnificcnt Lorenzo dei Medici, vol. I. 

(2) See our dissertation on the Deposing Pouxr of the Pope, in vol. II., p. 214. 
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the tiara, King Ferdinand trusted that since the youth of 
John Baptist Cibb had been passed in the service of the house 
of Aragon, and since he had received favors from King Al- 
fonso, he would, now that he was Pontiff, reciprocate those 
benefits and remit the customary tribute. The ambassadors 
whom Ferdinand sent to congratulate Innocent on his eleva- 
tion were instructed to dwell upon the fact that the royal 
treasury had been depleted by the expenses contracted for 
the recapture of Otranto, and that large sums were constantly 
being spent in strengthening the kingdom against future ag- 
gressions of the Turks. But the Pope insisted upon the 
rights of the Holy See ; and when, on Jan. 29, 1485, a second 
embassy offered a white palfrey in sign of homage (1), he 're- 
fused to accept it without the tribute. And Pope Innocent 
VIII. had other causes of complaint against Ferdinand. 
Philip de Commines tell us that this monarch " sold bishop- 
rics, and to most unworthy persons ; once he sold the bish- 
opric of Tarento to a Jew for thirteen thousand ducats ; on 
another occasion he gave certain abbeys to a falconer on con- 
dition that he should keep a number of huutsmen and falcons 
for the royal service " (2). Again, the harshness, vindictive- 
ness, and treachery of Ferdinand to his subjects ; the many 
vices of his son Alfonso, duke of Calabria, of whom Commines 
says no man was ever more cruel or wicked, had excited the 
rage of the nobles, and they had already appealed to their lord- 



(1) Sixtus IV. had consented to receive the palfrey and tender of bomage, remitting the 
tribute. Afterward, Julius II. decreed that on every eve or feast of SS. Feter and Paul the 
king of the Two Sicilies should present to the Pope, " in recognition of the true, supreme, 
and direct dominion of the Holy See over the kingdom of Sicily, and over all the territories 
on this side (he straits as far as the frontiers of the States of the Church, u tribute of 7.000 
golden ducats and a gift of a splendidly caparrisoned palfrey." Though the amount of ihe 
tribute varied, this custom was continued until 17SS, when Ferdinand IV. of Naples (of 
Sicily, III.) offered the money, but not the homage- The formula of presentation of the 
tribute was as follows : " NN, King of the Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, etc., my sovereign lord, 
presents to your Holiness, and I do so in his name this palfrey becomingly adorned, with 
a tribute of 7,000 ducats for the kingdom of Naples. And I pray our Lord fieri that your Holi- 
ness may receive it again many years to the greater glory of our holy faith." The Pontiff 
then replied : " We willingly receive and accept this tribute due to us ami the Apostolic Sea 
for the direct dominion of our kingdom of the Two Sicilies, on both sides of the straits; and 
we beg the Lord (if the king was married, here followed a hope that he might have a nu- 
merous ollsprlng). And to him, to his peoples and vassals, we impart the Apostolic benedic- 
tion. In the name, etc." Roroia ; JJisiurjfnf the Temporal Dominion of the Apos- 
tolic Sec in titc Two Sicilies', Rome, 1789; no. 1509. 

(2) Mcmoircs; b. VII., c. ii. 
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paramount, the Pope (1). Finally, the barons held a Diet 
at Melfi, declared themselves free from their obligations to 
Ferdinand, and placed themselves at the disposal of the 
Holy See. Innocent then tendered the kingdom to Rene II., 
duke of Lorraine, whose Angevine ancestors had formerly 
ruled it. The revolted barons had already applied to Venice 
for aid, and that republic sent them a few thousand men un- 
der the famous general, Robert of San Severino. Lorenzo 
dei Medici now espoused the cause of Aragon ; the duke of 
Milan followed his example ; and the powerful family of Orsi- 
ni joined the enemies of their sovereign. But the suspicious 
inactivity and, in all probability, the treachery of San Sever- 
ino, prevented an energetic campaign. Rene, disappointed 
in his hopes of aid from Charles VIII. of France, who himself 
claimed a right to the Neapolitan crown, remained at home ; 
and the Sacred College, supported by the complaints of the 
Romans, who suffered from the ravages of the dake of Ca- 
labria, besought Innocent to make peace. Accordingly, on 
Aug. 11, 1486, there was signed a treaty by which Ferdinand 
agreed to pay his homage and tribute of vassalage to the 
Holy See ; to refrain from all nominations to benefices ; and 
to not molest his barons for the course they had pursued (2). 
But Ferdinand soon violated this treaty ; scarcely a month 
had elapsed, when his troops entered Aquila, and put the Papal 
representative to death. Many of the chief barons were im- 
prisoned, and afterward ruthlessly slaughtered ; the benefices 
of the kingdom were again put up for sale, and the tribute to 
Rome was refused. Even then, Innoceut hoped for peace ; 
he sent the bishop of Cesena to remonstrate with the king, 
but the prelate vainly sought an audience, and when he suc- 
ceeded in intercepting Ferdinand on his way to the chase, 
the monarch answered that he would treat his barons as he 
saw fit, and ordering the huntsman's call to be sounded, he 
disappeared. Innocent bore this insult, and sought the 
mediation of the king of Castile, whose intercession, indeed, 
had been the main cause of the violated treaty. Nothing 

(1) History of Aquila, in Muratori's Italian Antiquities, vc] VI -Machiavelli ; Hist 
Flor., b. VIII.— Bruti ; Hist. Flor.,b. VIII. 

(2) Nantiporto; Diary.— RaYnald ; y. USG, no. 13.— Uianromi n. XXVIII.. c. i. 
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came of this mediation, and finally, in Sept., 1489, Ferdinand 
was deposed, and the Two Sicilies were pronounced to be in 
the hands of the Roman Church, their suzerain. But the 
Pontiff took no vigorous measures to enforce his rights ; 
though his decree produced the intended effect. Ferdinand 
soon realized that though Innocent VIII. lacked the indomi- 
table will of Sixtus IV., it would be very imprudent to leave 
in the hand of an Angevine rival so powerful a weapon as a 
Papal Bull declaring the vacancy of the Neapolitan throne. 
In January, 1492, he made his submission to the Holy See ; 
he acknowledged the right of the Pontiff to tribute and hom- 
age ; and promised to never again interfere in the collation of 
benefices, and to indemnify the heirs of his slaughtered bar- 
ons. In return, the Pope revoked the decree of deposition, 
and promised the future investiture of the kingdom to the 
duke of Calabria. 

In 1487 Pope Innocent VIII. condemned certain proposi- 
tions defended by the celebrated John Pico della Mirandola. 
When only twenty-three years old, this philosopher and the- 
ologian had drawn from theology, physics, mathematics, magic, 
and cabalistics, a series of nine hundred propositions, which 
he offered to defend in Rome (y. 1486), "with all respect to 
the authority of the Church. " Some of these theses were 
very unorthodox, but the young disputant protested that he 
presented them only "for the sake of scholastic disputation, 
and subject to the correction of the Apostolic See. " About 
four hundred of the propositions were taken from Latin, Egyp- 
tian, Arabic, and Chaldaic philosophers; the others were 
opinions of his own. No one appeared to attack the theses, 
although Pico guaranteed all expenses of travel, etc. But the 
learned were irritated by his daring, and they presented to the 
Pope thirteen of the propositions as heretical, and after mature 
examination they were condemned. Pico defended them in 
several publications ; and while, says Cantu, " we cannot de. 
rive a very clear notion of his meaning from his scholastic 
jargon, his task may be regarded as an attempt to reconcile 
Plato with Aristotle, and Pagan theology with the Mosaic and 
Christian" (1). In his Ilejitameron, Pico says: "Moses and 

(1) Heretics of Italy, disc. IX. 
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the Prophets, Christ and the Apostles, Pythagoras and Plu- 
tarch, and in general, all the priests and philosophers of 
the ancient world, veiled their knowledge under images, be- 
cause the crowd could not appreciate the truth, and under- 
stood what the words by no means indicated. It is certain 
that Moses, in his enumeration of the sis days, did not speak 
of the creation of the visible world (1). . . . Christ confided, in 
secrecy, certain truths to His disciples, and the knowledge of 
these truths is the great foundation of our faith;" and this 
knowledge can be acquired, insisted Pico, only by means of 
the Cabala. " Who does not see, " asks Cantu, "whither such 
eclecticism leads ? If it was applauded by the Academies 
and by the Medicean court, where such things were fashion- 
able, it could not please Eome ; and although Pico repeated- 
ly protested his submission to the Church, he really substi- 
tuted himself for the Church when he defined and explained 
dogma by means of Hebrew or the Cabala." Innocent YUL 
said of Pico : " Let him write poetry ; that is more consonant 
with his talent ; " and although the Pontiff protected him from 
molestation, he would not withdraw his condemnation of the 
propositions. Pico very soon realized the vanity of merely 
human science, and devoted the latter years of his life to pray- 
er and mortification. He recited the Office as though he were a 
priest, and as he himself tells us, he " day and night read those 
sacred pages which possess a celestial, vivid, and efficacious 
strength, which infuse divine love into the soul of the read- 
er." He even thought of taking a crucifix in his hand, and 

(l) " Man, according to this tneory of Pie*,, is composed of a body and a reasoning soul, 
and of something intermediary which unites the two substances, and which physicists and 
philosophers call the spirit. Moses denominates the body slime ; he calls the spirit, light; 
and he entitles the soul heaven, because it moves circularly, like the latter. The words of 
Moses, ' God created heaven and earth . . . aud there was evening and morning one day,' 
signify that God created the soul and body ; and as the spirit joined them, night and morn- 
ing, or the darkening nature of the body and the luminous nature of the soul, gave origin 
t* man. In the words of Moses, " Let the waters that are under the heaven be gathered to- 
gether into one place,' water represents the feeling faculty common to man and all animals. 
The gathering of the waters under heaven indicates the union of the corporeal senses In 
■what Aristotle styles the common senmrium, whence they spread throughout the body. 
Moses places the sun, moon, and stars in heaven ; according to Pico, the sun signifies the 
soul soaring up to the spirit of God or the intellectual spirit; the moon is the soul leveling 
itself to the plane of the senses ; the stars are the forms of the soul, the faculties of judging, 
etc. . . . Supreme felicity consists in being re-united with God, after dropping all imperfec- 
tions, which are the effect of plurality and complication."— Buhle : cited by Cantu, Univ. 
HM., b. XIII., ch. xxx., note 9. 
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with bare feet preaching the love of Christ. Finally, in 149^ 
Alexander YI. issued a Brief absolving Pico from any censures 
which he might have incurred. The philosopher's last work 
was a defence, against the Jews, of St. Jerome's accuracy in 
translating the Psalms. He had designed, says his equally 
celebrated nephew, John Francis Pico della Mirandola, who 
wrote an account of his uncle's life, to enter the Dominican 
Order ; and when he died in his thirty-second year, he was 
clad in the habit of that Order. 

Some Protestant writers, seeking support for the theory that 
wine is not an essential matter for the Eucharist, have ad- 
duced, on the sole authority of Raphael of Volterra (1), the pre- 
sumed fact that Innocent VIII. allowed the Norwegian clergy 
to consecrate the bread in the absence of wane. The Catho- 
lic reader is probably aware that such a consecration would 
be grievously illicit, and perhaps invalid (2). How, then, could 
Pope Innocent VIII. have granted such permission ? It is evi- 
dent that no such decree was issued. In the first place, there 
exists no vestige of it, save in Raphael of Volterra. Again, 
the reason assigned by this author for the admission of the 
exemption did not subsist. He says that the reason was fur- 
nished by the Norwegian climate, which, he contends, causes 
wine either to freeze or to become vinegar. This we know to 
be false ; and we also know that shortly after the time of the 
alleged decree the Norwegian reformers would allow no Com- 
munion unless the species of wine, as well as the species of 
bread, was employed. If such a decree was really shown in 
the days of Raphael of Volterra (3), it must be classed among 
the many forgeries which our Pontiff detected and punished. 
In 1489 it was discovered that there had been formed, among 
the officials of the various bureaus of the Apostolic Chancery, 
an association for the fabrication of false Bulls. These docu- 
ments were sold to the interested parties, who of course be- 
lieved them to be genuine, and were willing to reward those to 
whose influence at court they supposed themselves indebted 

(1) Gco(irrt}th)i, b. VII. 

(•2) Cardinal Lugo holds that if n priest intnuh to consecrate only one spencf, lie acts 
Invalldlv, since he has received the power to consecrate the Holy Eucharist only in men- 
Avm.— Ligioki :— 0;i»x Mar., h. VI. 

(3) lie wrote the cited work about the year 1505. 
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for the favors presumably granted ; and the papers generally 
cost from one hundred to two thousand ducats. The chief 
formers were one Dominick of Viterbo and one Francis Mal- 
denti. Their property was confiscated, and although men 
high in power interceded for their lives, and their relatives 
offered to indemnify the losers, the culprits were hung, and 
their bodies given to the flames (1). If, therefore, there ever 
existed such a decree as that adduced by Raphael of Volter- 
ra, probably it owed its origin to these wretched men, and 
not to the Holy See. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

POPE ALEXANDER VI. 

It is an almost general opinion that Pope Alexander VI. 
had neither the virtues which befit the Supreme Pontificate of 
Christendom, nor those of any ordinary man. His name is 
seldom mentioned without thoughts of simony, treachery, lust, 
avarice, and sacrilege. Other memories, long contemned and 
even accursed, have been rehabilitated ; but that of Alexander 
VI. remains, as yet, foul and detestable to a large number of 
Christians. Are we, therefore, to take for granted all that has 
been alleged against this Pontiff? Even Roscoe contends that 
" whatever have been his crimes, there can be no doubt but 
they have been highly overcharged. . . . The vices of Alex- 
ander were accompanied, although not compensated, by many 
great qualities which, in the consideration of his character, 
ought not to be passed over in silence. Nor, if this were not 
the fact, would it be possible to account for the peculiar good 
fortune which attended him to the latest period of his life ; or 
for the singular circumstance recorded of him : that during 
the whole term of his pontificate no popular tumult ever en- 
dangered his authority or disturbed his repose ? " 

To Burkhard, master of ceremonies in the court of Alex- 
ander VI., we are indebted for most of the information which 
blackens the character of the Pontiff. But, granting that we 
possess the authentic work of Burkhard, which is very un- 
certain, of what weight is his authority ? A master of cere- 

(1) Ray.nai.d; y U90, no. 22. 
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monies in a royal court does not fill a position which would 
of itself imply a possession of accurate knowledge of the 
court's secrets. He may, at times, come into some kind of 
contact with great personages. His master, with that shadow 
of intimacy often affected with a superior servant, may con- 
descend, now and then, to display good humor in his presence. 
A foreign ambassador, during the intervals of a tedious levee, 
may deign to gossip with him about unimportant matters. 
He may even be a great dignitary in the eyes of the lackeys 
on the staircase, or in the estimation of the dawdlers in the 
antechamber, and thus he may pick up a deal of tavern state- 
craft. His authority may be overwhelming when he decides 
on the proper color of a ribband, or even in a question of pre- 
cedency. But his Diary can scarcely be regarded as testi- 
mony concerning the secrets of the court. Nor can we for- 
get that until 1696 the Diary was known only by a fragment 
given by Godefroy in his History of Charles VIIL, published 
in 1684 ; and by some vague citations of Rinaldi in his contin- 
uation of Baronio. But in 1696 Leibnitz published at Han- 
over a quarto volume entitled A Specimen of Secret History : 
or. Anecdotes of the Life of Alexander VI.; Extracts from the 
Diary of John Burhhard. In his preface Leibnitz regrets that 
he could not find the text of Burkhard ; but a few years after- 
ward he thought that he had found the true text in a MS. 
given him by Lacroze, and would have published it had not 
death intervened. Eccard published the Diary at Leipsic 
in 1732, in his Writers of the Middle Age, following a Berlin 
MS., which may have been the one handed by Lacroze to 
Leibnitz. According to Eccard's own admission, this MS. 
was very defective (1), and the editor had frequent recourse to 
the extract of Leibnitz that order might be established. In 
Leibnitz there are articles which are wanting in Eccard, and 
toward the end the two become so dissimilar as to appear 
utterly different works. Eccard wished that some one would 
discover a good copy of the Diary ; and finally Lacurne de 

(I) Eccard adds that his edition contains the journal of the Pontificate of Alexander VI. ; 
but this Is an error, for even the extract of Leibnitz goes further back, commencing on Auk. 
2, 140:2, the day of Alexander's exaltation. The Diary given by Eccard begins four months 
later. The extract of Leibnitz goes as far as Aug. 3, 1503, while Eccard's finishes on Feb- 
2~d of the same year. 
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Sainte-Palaye found iu the library of Prince Chigi at Rome a 
MS. in five quarto volumes, which seemed to contain the en- 
tire work, — beginning December 1, 1483 (the date of Burk- 
hard's appointment as master of ceremonies), and ending May 
31, 1506, a year after his death, — which fact demonstrates 
that the diarist had a continuator. In our day a third editor 
has appeared. Achille Gennarelli (Florence, 1855) has thought 
to produce the true text by uniting the dubious ones of Leib- 
nitz and Eccard, and some other MSS. He admits, and most 
ingenuously, that he has filled up hiatuses with quotations 
from Summonte, Tnfessura, etc., etc (1). 

Gregorovius (2), the latest Protestant historian to attack the 
memory of Alexander VI., has the assurance to say that the 
Diary of Burkhard " is, with the exception of the journal of 
Infessura, which ends at the commencement of 1-194, the only 
work concerning the court of Alexander composed at Borne ; 
and it has even an official ( ! ) character. . . . He never repeats 
mere rumors." The Diary is before us, and there is scarcely 
a page where we do not read : " If I remember aright (si recte 
memini) ; " or " If the truth has been told me (si vera sunt mild 
relata);" or "It is said (fei fur)." Gregorovius opines that 
the apologists of the Holy See would feel less contempt for 
Burkhard, if they would consult the Relations of the Venetian 
ambassadors to their government. Well, Pasquale Villari, 
probably the most painstaking of all the editors of these 
Relations, is not such an apologist, and yet he says : " Doubts 
have been raised as to^the authenticity of the Diary of Burk- 
hard. New publications have lessened, but have not put an end 
to these doubts " (3). The German historian also presents the 
Relation of Polo Capello (ambassador at Borne from April, 
1499, to September, 1500) as manifesting " the intrigues of 
the court of Alexander VI., the long series of crimes perpe- 
trated therein, its exactions, the traffic in cardinals' hats, 
etc" (4). But, setting aside the numerous inexactnesses of 

(1) It is the opinion of the abbe" Clement (de Vebron) that all the weifjht of erudition dis- 
played by Gennarelli does not add one particle more of authenticity to the Diary. See The 
Borgias ; Paris, 1882. 

(2) Lueretia Borgia, according to Original Documents and Contemporary Correspond 
dencc, 1876. 

(3) See Villari's Di.tpatclies of Guistiniani, vol. I., in preface. Florence, 1876. 

(4) Loc. eit., vol. I., p. 326. 
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this Relation of Capello, and not a few gross errors (1), we 
must regard it as of little value in the premises ; since it was 
written not by Capello, but by the senator Marino Sanuto (2), 
who, while often furnishing us valuable historical documents, 
causes one to smile at his frequent credulity, and to hesitate 
to accept him as an authority (3). 

After Burkhard, the great historian Guicciardini is the 
chief source of the accusations against Alexander VI.; Guic- 
ciardini, of whom even the arch-sceptic Bayle says that " he 
merits hatred" because of his partiality, — "a fault of gazet- 
teers," but one "inexcusable in a historian;" whom even Vol- 
taire regards as mendacious; and whose own conscience 
caused him, when asked on his death-bed what disposition 
should be made of his History, then still in rnanuscrijDt, to re- 
ply: "Burn it." Cantu says of this author : " He regards the 
success, not the justice, of a cause. . . . He not only examines 
and judges the Pontiffs as he does other rulers, but he always 
finds them in the wrong" (4). Capefigue (5) regards Guicci- 
ardini as " an impassioned colorist," who ever " breathes ha- 
tred of the Pope, the French, the Milanese, and Sforza. Flor- 
ence, a city of pleasure, of libels, and of dissipation, loved the 
licentious tales of Boccaccio, the policy of Machiavelli, and 

(V For Instance, it gives to Alexander a brother named Louis del Mila, while no such 
brother, but a cousin— Johu del Mila— existed. It narrates that Capello, before his departure 
from Rome on September 10, 1500, went to the Vatican to inform the Pontiff of the surrender 
of Rimini and Faenza ; but Rimini did not fall until the eud of October, while Faenza held 
out until the following April. It makes San Severino, instead of Ascanio Sforza, vice-chan- 
cellor of the Ronuin Church. 

(2) An old law of Venice had obliged her ambassadors, after their term of office, to depos- 
it a Relation of all they had learned in the Venetian chancery ; but toward the end of the 
fifteenth century this law was almost entirely ignored, and was enforced again only in 1538. 
Marino Sanuto, in his Diaries embracing the period from 1490 to 1533, Oiled the hiatuses. 

(3) The Venetian senator Malipiero, in his Chronicle, tells us that Sanuto informed the 
Venetian senate of the llnding in the Tiber, in January, 1406, of a monstrosity having the 
head of an ass, a right arm like au eiephaut's trunk, a left arm like that of a man, one foot 
like that of an ox, the other like that of a griffln, a woman's bosom, and the lower part oJ 
the body like that of a dragon. The creature emitted Ore from its mouth. The abbe" Cle- 
ment thinks that these details cauie direct from Germany, where, in 15~4, Luther published 
his caricature of the " Pope-Ass." Rawdon Brown, in his Information on the Life and 
Work* of Marino Sanuto, Venice, 183", says that It would seem that such tales " were 
written for the Lutheraus ; but for historians, they failed in their object." Nevertheless, cays 
Clement, " certain candid minds believe the narrations of these pamphletary chroniclers : 
just as in Germany some persons, full of faith in Luther and his works, believe In the finding 
of the Pope-Ass In the Tiber. Rut one would suppose that Sanuto would not be so exces- 
sively credulous. Read the Diaries, now made public, and you will find the contrary." 

(4) Heretic* of Italy, Discourse IX.; Turin, 18G5. 

(5) History of the L'hureh durinu the Lu«t Four Centuries ; Paris, 1855. 
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Hie stories of poison and treason unfolded in the books of 
Guicciardini." This historian was devoted to the Colonna 
and the Orsini families, and was also a partisan of Savona- 
rola ; quite naturally, therefore, he was a foe to the Borgias. 
Add to this that his hatred served his interest; for by exer- 
cising it he pleased the Florentines, the Venetians, and all 
who were then in opposition to the court of Eome. 

The authority ofPaulJovius, bishop of Nocera, is of much 
less value than that of Guicciardini ; for, being most venal, he 
is always either panegyrizing or calumniating. One day he 
was reproved for having narrated falsely, and he rejoined : 
" No matter ; three hundred years hence it will be true " (1). 
Cantu styles Jovius the "lying gazetteer of that epoch" (2). 
Audin says that no historian ever "cared so little for his rep- 
utation as Paul Jovius. He represents himself as languish- 
ing with inertness because no one comes to purchase him " (3). 
Jerome Muzio asserted that Jovius showed diligence " only 
in obtaining the favors of the great, and he who gave the most 
was the principal hero of his works " (4). Yossius says that 
" for money Jovius would furnish posterity with a good char- 
acter for any child of earth, but that he would calumniate all 
who did not pay for his services " (5). 

Very little need be said of Tomaso Tomasi, another of the 
sources used by the defamers of Alexander VI. In his Life of 
Cresar Borgia he had two objects in view : one was the favor 
of a princess of the Bovere family, which favor he thought to 
secure by decrying the Pontiff whom the cardinal of St. Peter's 
ad Vinculo,, her brother, had antagonized; the other was to ex- 
hibit in Cassar a type of monstrosity which would exceed the 
efforts of the most rampant imagination. Even Gordon, to 
whom Boscoe attributes the reduction of history to below the 
level of romance, distrusts the authority of Tomasi. 

As for the manuscript notices upon which many modern 
authors rely, they are of little or no value. Very few of them 
bear the names of their authors, and therefore they are un- 
guaranteed. Most of them are diatribes, not narratives. 

(1) The emperor Charles V. used to call Jovius and Sleidan "his two liars," one of whom 
spoke too well of him, and the other too badly. 

(2) Luc. cit., discourse XIII. (3) Leo X. 

(i) Tiraboschi ; Ital. Lit., vol. VII., p. 2. (5) Art of History, c. h . 
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They are positivp where m.atters are at least donbtful, and 
carefully avoid 2very thing creditable to our Pontiff. Many 
of them are needlessly prodigal with their venom. Casting 
aside, therefore, all such alleged authorities, and recurring 
only to facts and acts, we find that Alexander VI. had many 
virtues of a Pope and a sovereign ; that, especially as king, 
he was more than ordinarily active and prudent, and nearly 
always successful in hfe enterprises ; that his people loved 
him, and his reign was profoundly tranquil. One great fault 
he had, and perhaps this one was the source of all the others : 
lie was passionately attached to the children — four sons and 
a daughter — who are generally supposed to have been born 
to him, but before he received Holy Orders ; to aggrandize 
his family he made too much use of his presumed son Caesar ; 
and thus, in the eyes of posterity, he has shared the odium of 
that person's crimes. 

Roderick Llancol was born on January 1, 1431, at Xativa, 
in the diocese of Valencia, in Spain. When his maternal un- 
cle, Alfonso Borgia, was elevated to the Papacy under the name 
of Calixtns III, in 1-155, the Llangol family assumed the name 
and arms of the Borgias, and only as such are they known in 
history. The young Roderick was noted for talent, and his 
first choice of profession was the bar, but he soon entered on 
the career of arms. Called to Rome by his uncle, and hav- 
ing evinced great aptitnde for the business of a court, Rod- 
erick accepted offers of preferment, and was made successive- 
ly commendatory archbishop of Valencia, cardinal-deacon, 
and vice-chancellor of the Roman Church. At this period, at 
least, his conduct must have been exemplary ; for a contempo- 
rary writes that his fellow cardinals were " much pleased to 
have in their midst one who surpassed all in an abundance 
of gifts " (1). And Dnboulai, who says that if the memory of 
Borgia had perished, we would uot know how corrupt a man 
can be, admits that during his long cardinalate of thirty-five 
years Roderick never gave any public scandal (2). The 
rigid Sixtus IV. (1471-81) appointed him legate in Spain and 

(1) MS. Life of Roderick Doraia, under the name of Alexander VI., in the Casana- 
tenslan Library at Rome. 
(■2) Life of 'Alexander VI. 
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Portugal ; and the cardinal of Pavia, a man of recognized sanc- 
tity, wrote to him during this legation: "I advise you to re- 
turn ; . . . jour influence here is sovereign ; ... by your persua- 
sion and wise opposition you can render great service to the 
Holy See." This same cardinal of Pavia slightly blamed Rod- 
erick for his ambition and love of pomp, but he predicted that 
he would become Pope (1). The manners of Borgia were grand 
and fascinating (2), and even Guicciardini credits him with 
rare powers of penetration, great tact, and diplomatic talent. 
.Raphael and James of Volterra, Peter Martyr of Anghieri (3) 
waste no praise on Roderick, but they find in him vast genius 
and prof oundity of thought. iEgidius of Viterbo admires his el- 
oquence as natural and irresistible, his activit} T as indefatigable, 
and his sobriety as exemplary (4). Tomasi declares that who- 
ever observed the young cardinal, could perceive that his gen* 
ius marked him for empire. In 1476, having been appointed 
cardinal-bishop of Albano, Roderick received Holy Orders. 
After the obsequies of Pope Innocent VIIL, twenty-three 
cardinals entered into Conclave, and after five days of delib- 
eration raised Roderick Borgia to the Chair of Peter, on 
August 11, 1492. As the foes of Borgia have tried to fasten 
the stigma of simony on this Conclave, it is well to note its 
members. The cardinal-bishops were : Roderick Borgia, then 
bishop of Porto ; Oliver Caraffa, archbishop of Naples, whom 
even Roscoe styles a man of great integrity; Julian della 
Rovere, the future " Moses of Italy" as Julius II.; Baptist 
Zeno, bishop of Tuscalum, whose piety and independence, 

(1) Epist. 514, 070, C78, and in Additions to Alduin.— During Cardinal Roderick's lega- 
tion in Spain there happened an event which gave occasion to one of Guicciardini's most 
barefaced lies. Sixtus IV. wished to give a cardinal's hat to Louis of Aragon, a natural son 
of King Ferdinand of Naples, but the stain of illegitimacy provoked the resistance of the 
Sacred College to the measure. Theu there appeared several Spaniards, offering to swear to 
the candidate's legitimacy. The cardinals persisted, and the cardinal of Pavia wrote (Epis- 
tles of James, Cardinal of Pavia) to Roderick, urging him to use his influence with the 
Pontiff to prevent the promotion. The end was attained, but in after years, Alexander VI. 
conferred the hat which Roderick Borgia had kept from Louis. Now Guicciardini (HM„ 
b. I.), in his hatred of the Borgias, travesties this event in a manner which precludes any 
supposition that he merely fell into an involuntary error. He changes the date to a period 
posterior by twenty years, 1493 (Roderick's legation in Spain terminated in 1473), and turns 
Louis of Aragon into Caesar Borgia. 

(2) Philip of Bergamo says that in Roderick "there was a celestial appearance very be- 
coming to his name and office." 

(3) Not to be confounded with Peter Martyr (Vermiglio) of Lucca, the Angustinian apos- 
tate who lectured at Oxford, 1517-53. 

<-i' This sobriety is admitted by Roscoe. Joe. eit. See also Paris, Diary, at y. 150tJ. 
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according to Ciaconius, were remarkable ; John Michiele. 
bishop of Palestrina and Verona, who, says the cardinal of 
Pavia, was learned, pious, and the friend of the poor ; George 
d'Acosta, archbishop of Lisbon, and therefore, by national 
rivalry, a political enemy of Borgia. The cardinal-priests 
were : John dei Conti, venerated by all Ptome ; Paul Fregoso, 
archbishop of Genoa, and thrice doge ; Lawrence Cib6 and 
Anthony Pallavicini, Genoese ; Scalefetano, bishop of Parma ; 
Ardicino della Porta, whose virtues even Infessura praises ; 
Gherardo, patriarch of Venice, — a holy Camaldolese monk, 
who died at Terni on his way home, but whom Infessura 
represents as having sold his vote to Borgia for 5,000 ducats, 
and as therefore deprived, on his return to Venice, of all his 
benefices. The cardinal-deacons were : Francis Piccolomini, 
afterward Pope Pius III,, lauded by Boscoe ; Raphael Biario, 
leader of the Rovere party ; Ascanio Sforza, brother of the 
Moro, duke of Milan, and excessivel}* praised b} r Paul Jovius ; 
Frederick da San Severino ; Colonna ; Orsini ; Savelli ; and 
John dei Medici, afterward Pope Leo X. The new Pontiff 
assumed the name of Alexander VI., — a name famous, thought 
Boscoe, as " a scourge of Christendom, and the opprobrium 
of the human race." Probabl} 7 no new Pontiff ever received 
so much flattery as that accorded to Alexander VI., at his 
coronation ; probably such wonderful deeds were never ex- 
pected from any Pope as the princes and peoples awaited 
from him. The orators of the Italian States all vied in their 
congratulations with Tigrini of Lucca, who said that Chris- 
tendom had a guarantee of its hopes in the Pontiffs many 
virtues and profound learning ; and Nardi, a famous Floren- 
tine historian, wrote shortly afterward that everywhere it was 
thought " that God had chosen this prince as His peculiar 
instrument to effect something wonderful in His Church, so 
great were the expectations universally conceived." And yet 
Boscoe asserts that " when the intelligence of this event was 
dispersed through Italy, where the character of Roderick Bor- 
gia was well known, a general dissatisfaction took place " (1). 

(1) It Is said that Cardinal del Medici (afterward Pope Leo X.) remarked concerning this 
election : " We are In danger from the most ferocious wolf the world has ever seen ; he will 
devour ns if we do not flee." Precocious though he was, the cardlual would scarcely hav 
made this observation when sixteen years of age. 
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"We must now touch briefly ou the reputed simoniacal na- 
ture of Roderick's election. Kaynald is chiefly responsible 
for the opinion prevalent, until very recent times, concerning 
the purity of the Conclave of 1492. If, instead of blindly 
relying on Infessura and his copyist Mariana, this annalist 
had consulted contemporary testimony less suspicious than 
that of Infessura, he would have been less severe toward this 
Conclave. Michael Fernus, whom Gregorovius calls " by no 
means a fanatical Papist," says that " in electing this Pontiff 
the cardinals showed that they had realized the appropriate- 
ness of the advice given them by Leonetti " in his funeral 
sermon on Innocent VIII (1). It would appear, therefore, 
according to Fernus, that merit, not simoniacal practices, 
procured the election of Borgia. 

Sigismund dei Conti di Foligno tells us that " the qualities 
of Cardinal Koderick caused his brethren to esteem him as 
worthy of the Supreme Pontificate." Hartmann Schedel, 
author of the Nuremberg Chronicle, published in 1493, as- 
cribes the election of Koderick to his " learning, excellent 
conduct, and great piety "(2). Porcius, a contemporary audi- 
tor of the Ruota, says : " He was unanimously elected, unani- 
mously confirmed. Concerning this election I shall say only 
this : its principal authors were those same cardinals who 
had hitherto resisted all of Roderick's undertakings, both 
public and private "(3). Some of these were devoted to Julian 
della Kovere, Koderick's competitor in the Conclave ; others 
were on the brink of the grave ; but, with the exception of 
five — who, according to Burkhard, had declared that " votes 
should not be purchased," — none denounced the alleged sim- 
ony. And even these five voted for Borgia. But Infessura 

(1) Leonetti, bishop of Concordia, had thus counselled the Sacred College: "As yet we 
know not whom God calls to succeed Innocent VIII.; what man Is destined to avert the 
dangers menacing us. ... Elect a man whose past life is a guarantee ; one who, according 
to the advice of St. Leo, has spent his days In the practice of virtue, and who merits the 
elevation because of his labors and the integrity of his morals ; one without ambition, wise 
and holy ; in a word, one worthy of being the Vicar of Jesus Christ." If the election of 
Borgia was a consequence of this advice, then the Borgia whom Fernus knew was not the 
acquaintance of Roscoe, Gregorovius, etc. 

(2) " Lateralis discipline scientiarumqueperitia, ct optima Vivendi ratio. Adcst 
humanitas illainelUa cum anctoritatlsratloncscrvnta, optimum et saluhre consilium ; 
adest ctpictatis cultus, ct omnium rcntm cognitio . . ^fclix igitur tot vUrtutUim exor- 
natus. . . a Deo Optimo bote meritus." 

(3) Commentary of Jerome Porcius. Roman Patrician and Auditor of the Ruota; 
Rome, 1493. 
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tells us that " it is said " that, in order to secure the votes of 
Ascanio Sforza and his friends, Roderick sent, during the 
Conclave, four mules laden with treasure to Sforza' s palace. 
It is strange, remarks Clement, that the indiscretion which 
revealed this transaction did not betray it to the brigands who 
were, just then, in possession of the streets of Rome. But 
Manfredo Manfredi, ambassador of Ferrara to the court of 
Florence, writes to the duchess Eleonora that it cannot be 
supposed that Cardinals Colour) a, Savelli, and Orsini would 
have voted for Borgia unless seduced by money ; and Manfredi 
supports his charge by detailing the benefices given to these 
cardinals by Alexander immediately after his enthroniza- 
tion (1). But where is the indication of simony in these ap- 
pointments? The positions were necessarily to be filled. 
The chancery, the abbey of Subiaco, given respectively to 
Sforza and Colonna, had lost, the first its titular, the second 
its commendatory; and we do not hear that the other bene- 
fices and fiefs were not vacant. Before dismissing this 
charge of simony we must allude to a discovery made by 
some Protestant polemics to the effect that since the death 
of Innocent YIII. there have been no legitimate Popes, even 
according to Roman principles. A papal decree nullifies any 
election procured by simony ; therefore, all appointments of 
cardinals made by a simoniacal Pope are null ; therefore, 
there has been no legitimate Conclave since Alexander's delin- 
quency. A mare's nest indeed ; for the adduced decree was 
issued by Julius II. on January 19, 1505, thirteen years 
after Alexander's alleged simony. 

One of Alexander's first acts was an instruction to the car- 
dinals to lead an exemplary life. When his presumed son, 
Cfflsar Borgia, left his studies at the University of Pisa and 
presented himself at court, the Pontiff rebuked him, saying : 
" We certainly yearned most ardently for the tiara ; but we 
intended, if we obtained it, to use every possible means to pro- 
mote the service of God and the exaltation of the Apostolic 
See, in order to efface the memory of our past errors, and to 
leave a worthy path to our successors." In many other ways 

(1) A. Capklli; Act* and Memoirs of the Royal Deputations for the History of Mo. 
iena, vol. IV.; Modcna, 1808. 
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Alexander VI. gave promise of a useful and glorious reign. 
The lives and property of his subjects, become more than pre- 
carious during the twenty months of serious illness endured 
by Innocent VIII, were assured of efficacious protection. 
A commission of four jurisconsults of known integrity was 
charged with the supervision of both civil and criminal causes. 
Another was instituted for the inspection and care of prisons. 
Every Tuesday any citizen could lay his grievances at the 
feet of an attentive sovereign, and if possible, they were re- 
dressed on the spot. So carefully did Alexander watch over 
the crops, the markets, the speculators in food, etc., that never, 
in the memory of man, had the poor been so abundantly and 
cheaply fed. 

At this time the most powerful prince in Italy was Lodo- 
vico Sforza, called the Moro, of Milan. Sole guardian of his 
nephew, the son and heir of the assassinated Galeazzo Sforza, 
all his energies were directed to the acquisition of the sover- 
eign authority for himself. Convinced that he would not 
succeed, so long as the Aragonese dynasty, faithful to his 
nephew, reigned in Naples, he laid a plan for the ruin of that 
house. He formed a league with the new Pope, who was 
then hostile to the house of Aragon, with Venice, the em- 
peror Maximilian I, and Charles VIII. of France ; and final- 
ly tempted the last monarch to undertake the conquest of 
Naples, which had once belonged to a branch of his family. 
Florence was invited to aid Charles, but Piero dei Medici de- 
clared that no threat of war would induce him to break the 
alliance with the house of Aragon which his father and the 
Florentine senate had formed. Alexander VI. at once rea- 
lized that neutrality in the coming struggle was impossible to 
the Holy See, for the Eoman Pontiff was the suzerain of the 
menaced king of Naples ; he endeavored, however, to steer be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis by assuring the French envoy 
that the Holy See could not deprive King Alfonso of an in- 
vestiture accorded by itself, unless Charles juridically estab- 
lished his own better right to it. But before Charles re- 
ceived this reply, the Pontiff promised Alfonso to invest him 
with the kingdom of Naples, to send a legate to crown him, 
and to confer the red hat on Louis of Aragon ; Alfonso prom- 
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ising in return to pay thirty thousand ducats to the Holy See, 
to marry his daughter Sancia to Geoffrey Borgia, and to con- 
fer on the bridegroom the principality of Squillace, as well 
as the protonotariate, one of the seven chief offices of the 
realm. While this alliance was being cemented, Sforza tried 
to secure the active aid of Venice for his enterprise ; but the 
prudent oligarchs and merchants discerned a sure pecuniary 
profit in a wise neutrality. Although his preparations were 
made, Charles now hesitated to march ; the old servants of 
the foxy Louis XI. had regained an ascendency, and for a time 
neither the clamors of Sforza nor the importunities of the 
French chivalry could overcome his fears. Finally he started, 
but paused at Yicenza. At this juncture the warlike cardinal 
Julian della Eovere waited upon him. This prelate, ever 
hostile to the Borgias, had retired to his fortress at Ostia 
immediately after the election of Roderick, and when he found 
that the new Pontiff bade fair to enter into the schemes of Sfor- 
za, he naturally espoused the cause of the house of Aragon ; 
now that the Pope had allied with Alfonso, he fled to France. 
It is difficult to realize that this Julian della Rovere, encouraging 
the foreigner to invade his country, was the elevated and high- 
strung patriot who afterward, as Pope Julius II., effected more 
than even any other Pontiff for the independence of Italy. 
Nevertheless he now raised the drooping courage of the 
French monarch, insisting that his success in Italy was cer- 
tain. In Aug., 1494, Charles VIII. began his Italian cam- 
paign. In Savoy and upper Italy the people, all hostile to 
the house of Aragon, welcomed another foreign invader to the 
peninsula ; but the Florentines refused to ratify the arrange- 
ments made by Piero dei Medici with Charles, and since the 
Frenchman dared not leave a hostile Tuscany in his rear, they 
obtained very favorable terms of peace. When Alexander 
heard of the French occupation of Tuscany, he endeavored to 
come to an understanding with Charles. He chose for his 
ambassador the cardinal Francis Piccolomini, afterward Pope 
Pius III., one of the most conciliatory of men : but as the 
prelate was a nephew of Pius II., who had strenuously up- 
held the Neapolitan claims of Aragou, Charles would not even 
admit him into his camp. 
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Another source of anxiety to Alexander VI. at this time 
was the interception, by the prefect of Sinigaglia, who hap- 
pened to be a Rovere, of certain letters purporting to come 
from the sultan Bajazet and addressed to the Pontiff; which 
letters, in the hands of an enemy, might seriously compromise 
the head of the Church. Alexander had sent a secret agent, 
one Buzardo, to inform Bajazet that the French king was about 
to march on Borne with the object of obtaining possession of 
Prince Zizim (1), whom he would place on the Turkish throne. 
Then Zizim, continued the Pope, would assist Charles 
YIII. in reducing the Mahometan empire to a vassalage 
to Prance. Alexander therefore suggested that Bajazet 
should send an ambassador to Venice to induce that state 
to join the league against Prance ; he also requested the sul- 
tan to advance the 40,000 ducats which he had promised to 
pay every year into the Roman treasury to defray Zizim's 
expenses. When captured at Sinigaglia by della Rovere, 
Buzardo had in his possession 50,000 ducats sent by Bajazet 
to the Pope, as also five letters. The prefect kept the money, 
but forwarded the letters to Charles VTII. In one of these 
the sultan asked Alexander to have Zizim put to death as 
quickly as possible, offering in return a sincere alliance and 
300,000 ducats. Such a correspondence could effect, when 
known, much harm to Alexander ; for most persons would 
believe that the sultan knew his man when he proposed the 
murder of Zizim. 

While Alexander was in this state of anxiety, the French 
monarch informed the world that he was about to make war 
against the Turks, but that he must first subdue the kingdom 
of Naples, both because the possession of its Adriatic coast 

(1) On the death of Mahomet II. iu 14S2. his two sons, Bajazet and Zizim, inherited his 
dominions. The former dethroned his brother, who. to avoid death, fled to the protection 
of the Knights Hospitalers at Rhodes. Pierre d'Aubusson, the grand-master, received him 
most honorably, and protected him for some time ; but fearing that his presence would draw 
the entire infidel host upon the island, he sent the young prince to the care of the Holy See. 
Pope Innoeeut VIII. according to all writers of the day, Mahometan and Christian, load- 
ed Zizim with honors, and even assigned him apartments in the Vatican. Bajazet was well 
content to pay an annual pension of 40,000 ducats for his brother's expenses, and he resided 
at Rome until Charles VIII. withdrew him from the care of Alexander VI. He died a few 
days after his removal, and, as Guieciardini and Sagredo record, the Pontiff was accused of 
having given him a slow poison. However. Corio (Hist. Milan) and Bnrkhard say that the 
prince's death was owing to the negligence of King Charles in regard to his diet.. As to tha 
letter of Bajazet mentioned above, Cant it Insists that it was a forgery. 
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would facilitate bis task, and because its crown belonged to 
liim by right. Perhaps Alexander would now have made 
terms with Charles; for that monarch had promised, in his 
manifesto, to respect the authority of the Pope while passing 
through the Papal States, and to defray his own expenses. 
But the Pontiff suspected that the cardinals Ascanio Sforza, 
Colonna, Savelli, della Kovere, and San Severino, all parti- 
sans of Charles, and some of them in his camp, had plotted 
to assemble, with the help of that prince, a General Council 
which would elect a new Pope. And he felt that it was not 
unlikely that the young king, flushed with his good fortune, 
would acquire a taste for religious innovations, and would 
deem it a grand thing to pose as a reformer. He was encour- 
aged to resist the French advance by the arrival in Rome of 
Ferdinand, son of Alfonso, with seventy squadrons; and 
when an embassy from Charles waited on him, he declared 
that he would not accord passage to a force destined to dis- 
turb the repose of Italy. But in a few days, when the French 
pickets were already at Monte Mario, the hopes of Alexan- 
der where shattered by news of a great calamity. Yirginio 
Orsini, grand-constable of Naples, had allowed his sons to 
submit to Charles, and to offer him passage through their 
territories. The Pope would have abandoned Rome ; but on 
Christmas eve Charles sent him assurances that he entertained 
no designs against his authority, and begged to be allowed 
to visit the capital of the Christian world. On Christmas 
morning the cardinal of Monreale gave the king of France 
permission to enter the Eternal City at his own convenience. 
Charles received the palace of St. Mark as a residence; but 
the Pontiff confined himself to the Vatican, to await the 
Issue of negotiations. These were not easily concluded; 
among other things, Alexander resolntely refused to receive a 
French garrison in Castel San Angelo; when the discussion 
became bitter, he took refuge in the fortress, and although 
the French artillery was twice brought to bear upon it, he 
would not yield or come out. Fire was not opened, however, 
and the descendant of St. Louis steadily resisted those cardi- 
nals and barons who clamored for the deposition of Alexander. 
Finally the cardinals Pallavicini, Eiario, and Carvajal pre- 
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vailed upon kirn to abandon the matter of San Angelo, and 
to consent to the following treaty. Firstly, the Pontiff would 
accord to the king of France the investiture of the kingdom 
of Naples ; and the king would occupy Civita Vecchia, Ter- 
racina, and Spoleto until the said kingdom was subjugated. 
Secondly, Alexander would not punish the cardinals and bar- 
ons who had sided with the king. Thirdly, in return for the 
sum of 20,000 scudi, to be paid by the king, Prince Zizim 
was to be placed in the royal custody for six months ; after 
which he was to be reconsigned to the Pontifical care. Fourth- 
ly, Ctesar Borgia was to accompany the king for four months, 
in quality of Papal legate. It is easily seen that by this last 
article Charles wished to secure a guarantee for Alexander's 
fidelity. 

Eighteen months after his coronation as king of Naples, 
Charles VIII. was succeeded by Louis XII, who soon mani- 
fested a yearning for Italian territory. Pope Alexander was 
thought to be not unwilling to aid him, provided, of course, 
that he himself was enabled to advance his family during the 
march of events. Louis showed himself pliant ; and Csesar 
Borgia resigned his cardinalate and all his benefices, suppli- 
cating the Pontiff for secularization, as he " felt himself un- 
equal to the burden of Holy Orders. " This request was pre- 
ferred in full Consistory ; and no voice was raised against its 
being granted. Having secularized Ca3sar, and seen him 
made duke of Valentinois by King Louis, Alexander now 
flattered himself that the House of Borgia would soon mount 
an Italian throne. Of all sovereigns the French monarch 
appeared the most likely to second his projects ; and he re- 
solved to abandon the House of Aragon, and to uphold the 
cause of France in the peninsula, thus reversing the policy 
followed by the Holy See for sixty years. Alexander's sub- 
serviency to France was rewarded by an admission of the 
Borgia stock into the proud blood of the Valois ; Cffisar re- 
ceiving the hand of Charlotte d'Albret, daughter of John, 
king of Navarre. Certain of the support of the Pope, and 
having secured, by lavish promises, the favor of the duke of 
Savoy, of the marquis of Monferrato, and of the Venetians, 
who all hated Sforza, Louis XII. crossed the Alps to vindi- 
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cate liis claims to the duchy of Milan, derived from his 
grandmother, a Visconti. Sforza was immediately abandoned 
by nearly all his partisans ; and without shedding a drop 
of blood, Louis became master of nearly all Lombardy. 
But the insatiable pretensions of Caesar Borgia soon made 
enemies for the French. The Italian princes could not com- 
placently look on while the arms of Louis were directed by 
Caesar for his own benefit, now against Sforza, then against 
Malatesta and Biario ; each one feared that he might be the 
next victim, and therefore they formed a league for common 
protection. 

The second and definitive expulsion of the House of Aragon 
from Naples furnished Alexander VI. with the means of 
humiliating, of almost annihilating, the powerful and gener- 
ally rebellious family of Colonna. Both Louis XII. and 
Ferdinand of Spain were hostile to these princes, and it 
soon became evident that absolute submission to their sover- 
eign was the only means of safety open to them. Therefore 
they requested permission to surrender all their fiefs to the 
Sacred College ; but Alexander quite properly announced 
that the sovereign authority in the Koman States pertained 
not to the cardinals, but to the Pope-King. The Colonna 
then placed the keys of their fortresses in the hands of the 
Papal envoy, the bishop of Cesena. In his determination to 
concentrate the government of the Papal States in the hands 
of their sovereign, Alexander directed his energies against all 
the great feudataries, the vicars of the Church, as they were 
styled. Through the skill of Caesar Borgia, now nobly, 
then ignobly exercised, these lords were rendered nearly 
powerless. They were stained, as a rule, with every kind of 
crime ; and it must be noted that for centuries the vicariates 
had been fruitful of misery to their inhabitants. If Caesar 
Borgia had not seized for himself the fiefs of the subdued 
tyrants, his success would have completed the great work 
begun, a century and a half before, by Cardinal Albornoz. 

After the destruction of the vicariates, and the weakening 
of the great families of Orsini, Colonna, and Savelli to the 
profit of the Borgias, Alexander VI. might have been satis- 
fied ; but the imperious ambition of the duke of Valentinois 
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would be contented only with a royal crown. The Pontiff 
had already resolved to erect the Eomagna, the Marches, 
and Umbria into a kingdom for Ctesar, and had even com- 
menced to sound the minds of the cardinals ' in regard to 
such an iniquitous and unprecedented alienation of the patri- 
mony of the Church (1), when death knocked at the doors 
of the Vatican. Several contemporary authors assert that 
Alexander and Csesar were both poisoned ; that either by 
error or by treachery they were made to partake of a poison 
which they had prepared for certain cardinals who were hos- 
tile to their projects. Eanke gives credence to this fable ; 
Eoscoe rejects it. Eanke says that " it is only too certain 
that Alexander formed the design of poisoning one of the 
wealthiest cardinals (Corneto) ; but this prelate so influenced 
the Pope's maggiordomo by presents, promises, and prayers, 
that the refreshment destined for the cardinal was served to 
the Pope." Now Eanke was well acquainted with the writings 
of Jovius ; did he simply ignore the fact that this writer, in 
his Life of Gonsalvo, says that he learned from the very lips 
of Corneto that this cardinal had been really poisoned on 
the above occasion, and had suffered intensely, all his skin 
peeling off? It would seem, therefore, that the Corneto affair 
is not to be regarded as an undoubted historical fact ; and 
that the murderous design of Alexander, said to have been 
frustrated by the maggiordomo, is not " only too certain." 
But the death of Alexander VI. was not the result of poison. 
In the Ducal Library- of Ferrara there is a manuscript his- 
tory by Sardi, a contemporary of Guicciardini and Paul 
Jovius, wherein the author speaks of ten letters written by 
their agents to Duke Hercules of Ferrara and Cardinal d'Este, 
in which it is shown that our Pontiff died of tertian fever, 
then rampant in Eome. " Attacked by this fever on Augusl 
10 [1503], he was relieved neither by bleeding nor by the us^. 
of manna, and he expired on the night we mentioned [Au- 
gust 18]. After death the body became swollen and black- 
ened, owing to the putrefaction of the blood; and hence there 
originated, among such as knew not the cause of thes", ap 
pearances, a rumor that the Pope had been poisoned " T^ 

(1) Mcratori ; Annals of Italy, y. 1503. 
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a manuscript Diary of Burkhard, preserved in the Corsini 
Library, may be read the following : " On Saturday, August 
12, 1503, the Tope felt ill; and in the evening, about the 
twenty-first or twenty-second hour, there came a fever which 
continually remained. On Tuesday, August 15, thirteen 
ounces of blood were drawn from him, and there supervened 
a tertian fever. On Thursday, August 17, at the twelfth 
hour, he took some medicine; and on Friday, August 18, he 
confessed to the lord Peter, bishop of Culm, who then cele- 
brated Mass in his presence, and after his own Communion 
gave the Holy Eucharist to the Pope, who sat up in bed. 
There were present five cardinals. ... At the vesper hour, 
having received Extreme Unction from the bishop of Culm, 
he expired." 

And, strange to say, Voltaire is very firm in ascribing Al- 
exander's death to natural causes. Speaking of the repo?'t 
of poison (1), the cynic says : " All the enemies of the Holy 
See have believed this horrible tale ; I do not, and my chief 
reason is that it is not at all probable. The Pope and his 
son may have been wicked, but they were not fools. It is 
certain that the poisoning of a dozen cardinals would have 
rendered father and son so execrable that nothing could have 
saved them from the fury of the Komans and all Italy. The 
crime, too, was directly contrary to the views of Cresar. The 
Pope was on the verge of the grave, and Borgia could cause 
the election of one of his own creatures; would he gain the 
Sacred College by murdering a dozen of its members?'' 
Again, contends Voltaire — on whom, for rarity's sake, it is a 
pleasure to rely, — if after Alexander's death the cause of the 
catastrophe had transpired, surely it would have been learned 
by thos6 whom he had tried to murder. Would they have 
allowed Caesar to enter peaceably into possession of his fa- 
ther's wealth ? And how could Ca?sar, almost dying, accord- 
ing to the story, go to the Vatican to secure the hundred 
thousand ducats ? They say that Cresar, after the accident, 
shut himself in the stomach of a mule ; for what poison is 
that a remedy? Finally, Pope Julius JL, an unrelenting 

(V Complete H'oWcs, vol. XX. {lltet. Mixed., vol. I.), p. 211 ; edit. Tails. 1818.— Customs 
ana Spirit of Nations, i>>„ p. 445.— Dixmrtatiun nn the Death of Henry IV. 
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foe of the Borgias, held Cresar in his power for a long time, 
and he never charged him with the supposed crime. Well, 
therefore, did Voltaire exclaim : " I dare to say to Guicciar- 
dini : Europe has been deceived by you, as you were deceived 
by your passion. You were an enemy of the Pope, and you 
believed your hatred too readily." 

And now a word on Alexander VI. as Pontiff. The assas- 
sination of the duke of Gandia (1497) produced a profoundly 
religious impression on his mind ; he even thought of abdi- 
cating the Pontificate in order to conciliate the divine mercy. 
Deterred by Ferdinand the Catholic, he resolved to become 
a more worthy Pope, and as a first step he began to correct 
many abuses which had crept into the ecclesiastical admin- 
istration. Among the abuses brought to light by an apposite 
commission was a systematic series of forgeries, or rather of 
supposititious issue of dispensations, in which rascality the 
chief offender was found to have been the archbishop of Co- 
senza, Bartholomew Florida, the secretary of Briefs. Flori- 
da confessed his guilt, was deposed, degraded, and impris- 
oned for life, on a diet of bread and water, in Castel San 
Angelo. Much good was effected by this commission, as 
Paul III. afterward indicated. Upon one point the zeal of Al- 
exander was worthy of his position. As a defender of the faith 
he was never remiss. One of his first efforts was for the 
pacification of Bohemia, then ravaged by the Hussites ; and 
it was owing to the kindness which he substituted for the 
harshness of his predecessors that the scourge vanished. 
In 1501 Alexander issued his Bull Inter Multipllces against 
the printing and reading of bad books. One of the most 
important Bulls issued by this Pontiff was the Inter Ccetera 
in 1493, whereby he drew a line of demarcation, which was 
to form, from pole to pole, the limit of the Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions in the lately-discovered New World. 
It required no small amount of daring to proclaim, as he 
thereby equivalently did, the rotundity of the earth, — a 
truth which then, and for centuries afterward, no scientific 
academy would have unhesitatingly patronized. And our 
astonishment is evoked by the fact that the line drawn by 
Alexander, at a time when the knowledge of cosmography 
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was as yet based on the most contradictory data, extends 
from one pole to the other without encountering any land 
whatever; had it happened otherwise, it might have furnished 
a subject of discord to the rival nations (1). Naturally, the 
enemies of the Holy See affect to regard this partition as a 
crime; indeed, Marmontel termed it "the greatest of all the 
crimes of Borgia." But Alexander simply exercised that 
right of arbitration which all Christendom then admitted as 
resident in the incumbent of the Papal throne. 

We now enter upon a question, the very existence of which 
may surprise some of our readers. It is generall}' supposed 
that the cardinal Roderick Borgia was the father of several 
illegitimate children, and that some of them were born while 
he was in Holy Orders. But it is also asserted, and with 
some show of reason, that these children were born to Rod- 
erick in legitimate wedlock. "We shall submit the arguments 
to the judgment of the reader, first premising that the con- 
temporaries of Alexander YI. are utterly discordant as to the 
identity of the mother of these children — a fact which shows 
that during Roderick's career as cardinal and as Pope she 
remained entirely in the background. Burkhard speaks of 
her as Yanozza. Tomasi calls her Rose. In the MS. Life of 
Roderick, preserved in the Casanatensian Library at Rome, 
she is styled Virginia Yanozza. In the Letters attributed to 
her, and preserved in the Modenese Archives, sometimes she 
signs herself Yanozza Borgia, again Perpetua, and also Va- 
notia Borgia de Cathaneis. Inl'essura says that she was the 
wife of a certain Dominick d'Arignano, to whom at one time 
Alexander wished to ascribe the paternity of Caesar ; but To- 
masi says that Roderick " regarded her as a legitimate wife, 
rather than as a sacrilegious concubine." When the young 
Roderick Borgia was raised to the Sacred College (14G6), he 
was already the father of two children, Peter Louis and John 
Francis. But if the reader were to imagine that the progeny 

(1) M. Roselly de Lorgues, in his valuable work on the Life and Vojjaocs of CohtmJmx, 
says : " Take the most perfect of all modern maps, . . . and follow the mysterious line sol- 
emnly traced bv the Sovereign Pontiff, and you will he astounded on perceiving that 
underneath Europe this line courses over the entire surface of the planet, even to the south- 
ern pole, without meeting anv land. Try to draw a similar Hue to some point other than 
that in Heated by the Holy See, and you will strike some island or some part of a emui- 
nent." 
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born to Roderick after this time was necessarily sacrilegious, 
he would be deceived by the title of cardinal which the Pope, 
in the actual discipline of the Church, confers only on bish- 
ops, or upon men at least in Holy Orders. At the time of 
which we are writing, the cardinalitial scarlet did not always 
presuppose Sacred Orders in its wearer; Mazarin and many 
other cardinals never received them. Nor did Roderick's 
archiepiscopate of Valencia, conferred on him in his youth, 
eutail upon him the absolute necessity of taking Orders. 
His prelacy was morel}' " commendatory ; " that is, according 
to a detestable custom of the day, he enjoyed the emoluments 
of the benefice (1). He became, really and irrevocably, a 
member of the Catholic clergy, only during the last years of 
Sixtus IV. (1471-81), after that Pope had created him a car- 
dinal-bishop, at first of Albano (1476), and then of Porto 
(1479). " Up to that time he enjoyed only the diaconal title 
of St. Nicholas, which he had received from his uncle Calixtus 
III., a title which by no means obliged him to take Orders " (2). 
Bearing these facts in mind, let us see whether there is 
good reason for believing that Caisar, Lucretia, and their 
three brothers were born in wedlock. Ribadeneira (1527- 
1611) speaks of Julia Farnese as the mother of these chil- 
dren (3). This author had been intimate with St. Francis 
Borgia, and had, most probably, learned from him the origin 
of his immediate family. The illustrious Pompeo Litta, in 
his great work on the celebrated families of Italy, assigns 
Vanozza to the Farnese -family, and says that her father was 
Ranuccio Farnese. Marino Sanuto preserves a pamphlet, 
written apparently during the last years of Alexander, in 
which a satirist gives a pretended dialogue between Death and 
the sick Pontiff. The latter invokes the aid of Julia, with 
whom he had lived in Spain. Although a mere diatribe, this 

(1) The acting beneficiary was supposed, of course, to be above reproach. The commen- 
datory was too often a scandal, especially in cases of royal patronage. The title of abb<?, 
abbate, now given on the European Continent to all secular priests, was in those days adopt- 
ed by a horde of perfumed gallants, who hung around the court in the enjoyment or ex- 
pectancy of some abbey "in commendam." One must therefore be careful not to credit 
the priesthood with every curled darling of an abbe of whom he reads in works of that time. 

(2) Clement (de Vebron) ; The Borgias, a History of Pope Alexander IT., of Civsar, 
and of Lucretia Borgia ; ch. ii. Paris. 1882. 

(3) Life of St. Francis Borgia ; Madrid, 1G05. 
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document indicates the opinion of Alexander's contemporaries 
that Julia Farnese was the mother of the children in ques- 
tion (1). Now if Julia Farnese and Vanozza were one person, 
it is more than probable that she was married to Roderick 
Borgia. The doubts raised by Guicciardini and other inter- 
ested parties disappear, if we reflect that an illegitimate union, 
so long prolonged, between a Borgia and a Farnese would 
have been well-nigh impossible. The nobility of the Roman 
family of Farnese, dating from the thirteenth century, would 
scarcely have brooked such an insult from the Borgias, who 
were no more than its peers. An implacable hatred, if not a 
vendetta, would have ensued between the two houses ; where- 
as history shows a contrary state of affairs. Cardinal Alex- 
ander Farnese, afterward Pope Paul III., was greatly trusted 
by Alexander VI., and was thoroughly devoted to him, even 
at the time when the French ascendency enabled the enemies 
of the Pontiff to plan his deposition. Angelo Ferdinand 
Farnese was killed in the service of Crcsar Borgia. But 
granting that Vanozza and Julia Farnese were different per- 
sons, there are other argument for the legitimacy of Rod- 
erick's union with the mother of his children. Only by the 
supposition of a marriage— secret perhaps, but still legiti- 
mate can we explain certain facts which are otherwise inex- 
plicable. How is it that Philip de Commines, so conversant 
with all the affairs of his time, never applies the term " bas- 
tards " to Alexander's presumed children ? Whenever he has 
occasion to speak of the natural children of a king, lie uses 
this epithet. How is it that none of the writers who followed 
Charles VIII. into Italy, none of Alexander's rebel cardinals, 
all of whom accuse the Pontiff of other delinquencies, say 
anything about his illegitimate family? Unless we wish to 
accept the theory that Lucretia and her brothers were not 
Alexander's children, this silence alone would indicate their 
legitimacy 

But is it certain that C;esar a ad Lucretia Borgia and their 
brothers were children of Roderick? Undoubtedly they were 
Borgias ; but after the election of Calixtus III. there were many 

(1) Diary, vol. III.— " Julia, me mixcrum cur mm defcudix? ... Ut jicrcam.illiussus- 
cfpfKit ih iibite ';»'»' modi) ab Htepania recta jmclla mihi cut." 
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JBorgias m Rome. It is au incontestable fact that the chil- 
dren in question were frequently called "nephews " and " niece" 
cf the Pontiff in documents of the timo. Thus, Fioramondo 
Brugnolo, writing from Eome on March 19, 1493, to the mar- 
quis of Mantua, speaks of Cresar as a "nephew of a brother 
of the Pope." The Venetian Senate, on Oct. 18, 1500, makes 
"C?esar Borgia, duke of Valentinois, nephew of Pope Alex- 
ander VI.," a gentleman of the state. Peter Martyr of Angki- 
era, most hostile to the Borgias, calls Cresar " the nephew of 
a son of a brother of Alexander. " This hypothesis is not 
entirely new (1), but no one has so well presented and defended 
it as A. Leonetti, a religious of the Pious Schools (2). "If 
I may express my opinion," says Leonetti, "we may believe 
that all these children, born of the same mother Vanozza, were 
children either of a Borgia especially loved by the cardinal 
Roderick, or of a brother who remained in Spain, or of a son 
of his brother, the prefect of Rome." And if this hypothesis 
is rejected, continues Leonetti, in spite of the reasons confirm- 
ing it, may not these children have been of some other Borgia? 
There were many in Borne. When their father died, and Va- 
nozza had remarried, these children of his relative were cared 
for by the cardinal Roderick, and then some styled them his 
own children. Certainly there are good reasons for believing 
them to be children of that brother of Roderick who was the 
father of the cardinal John Borgia. Alexander is styled uncle 
(patruus) of this Borgia, and Cresar is called his brother. 
" This morning, " writes- Cresar from Forli on Jan. 16, 1500, 
" I heard of the death at Urbino of my brother, the cardinal 
Borgia. " Duke Hercules of Ferrara, replying to Cresar, calls 
the cardinal John the " carnal brother of Ctesar. " The the- 
ory of Leonetti was attacked by M. de l'Epinois (3), who has 
merited well of the science of criticism, and whose views are 
to be respected. That the reader may judge of the soundness 
of Leonetti's theory, we notice his opponent's objections. Let 
us commence with Cresar Borgia, whose "adulterous and sac- 
rilegious" birth has been more harped upon than that of the 

(1) It was advanced in the Dublin Review for Jan., 1859. 

(2) Pope Alexander VI., accordino to Documents of the Time, Bologna, 1880. This 
work was highly commended by Pope Leo X11I. 

(3) Review of Historical Questions; Paris, April. 1881. 
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other presumed children of Alexander. M. de l'Epinois 
quotes : " He was always regarded as the son of Alexander." 
But who says this ? Infessura, the enemy of the. Popes, a per- 
sonal foe of Alexander, the would-be destroyer of the Papal 
government. We refuse such testimony. Then, returns M. 
de l'Epinois, read the Brief of Sixtus IV., dispensing young 
Caesar, then in his sixth year, from the impediment of infamy (1). 
This document, insists an erudite critic (2), must be regarded 
as a forgery. In the fifteenth century the fabrication of false 
Papal documents was as much of a business as that of coun- 
terfeiting bank-notes in the nineteenth ; M. de l'Epinois 
himself tells us how Alexander VI. imprisoned a bishop o* 
Cosenza who had kept three secretaries at work in such for- 
geries. But let us examine this pretended Brief of Sixtus 
IV. "What need was there to relieve the young Caesar of the 
presumed irregularity, when the Brief itself declares that he 
was the issue of a married woman? He enjoyed a regular 
civil status, unless the husband of the woman disavowed him. 
Now in the immense quantity of diatribes which have rained 
upon the Borgia family, we read of no such disavowal. Why 
then should Sixtus speak of a defect in birth, especially when 
he has resolved to pass over it ? Is it merely for the pleasure 
of publishing it ? Why does not the Pope say : " You suffer 
from a defect in birth"? But no; remarks Morel; "Sixtus 
must explain to the world that this child is the son of a car- 
dinal, even of a cardinal-bishop. This is scandalous in the ex- 
treme and scandalously futile ; it is absurd enough to strike 
every mind not predisposed to credit anything unfavorable ta 
a Borgia. . . . We are asked to believe that Sixtus IV. informed 

(1) "Sixtus, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our dear son, Cresar Borgia, a stu- 
dent, healtb and Apostolic benediction. The indications of very remarkable qualities which 
seem to abound iu your tender age, as we have heard from trustworthy persons, furnish a 
probable hope that yon will become a virtuous man, and lead us to encourage yon with our 
Apostolic favor. Wishing to give yon a proof of this our benevolence, because of the afore- 
said indications, and considering that you, now in the sixth year of your age. are suffering 
from a stain of birth, being the issue of a cardinal-bishop and a married woman, in order 
that, when you have reached your seventh year, you may receive tonsure and the Mi- 
nor Orders, and that, when arrived at the proper age, you may receive the Sacred Orders ; 
we grant and cheerfully accord that you he not bound to mention the aforesaid defect of 
birth or this dispensation; and that all be valid and efllcacious, just as though yon were 
the fruit of a legitimate matrimony. Given at Rome, atSt. Peter's, in the year of our Lord, 
1480, Kal. Oct., and tenth year of our Pontificate." 

(2) The Canon J. Morel, in The Universe ; Paris, July 1-1, 18S1. 
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the world that his vice-chancellor joined to his other dignities 
that of an adulterous and sacrilegious father. Would such 
an insulting proclamation, one so contemptuous of public 
morals, have been less culpable than the crime of the cardinal- 
bishop ? ... It was just as easy to . pass over the defect of 
birth when Caesar was to be tonsured, as it was when he was 
to be made cardinal." M. de l'Epinois informs us that the 
cardinals Orsini and Pallavicini were appointed to inquire 
into the legitimacy of Caesar, when there was a question of 
enrolling him in the Sacred College. Then, he says, Brancac- 
cio wrote : "His being a natural child can be overlooked, for 
he will be regarded as legitimate, since he was born in the 
house of the living husband of his mother." So much for the 
pretended Brief of Sixtus IV. But Alexander calls Caesar 
" his heart." Well, may not a nephew be "the heart" of his 
uncle? But once, it is objected, Caesar signed a letter to 
Alexander, " the most devoted creature (fuctara) of his Holi- 
ness." It is absurd to suppose that here Caesar implied any- 
thing more than his obligations to the Pontiff for his polit- 
ical preferment. As Morel well remarks, " Caesar was too 
distinguished, too high-spirited, too princely, to sign himself 
like a hero of one of the romances of Paul de Kock." 

And now for a few words as to the paternity of Lucretia. 
Gregorovius cites two notarial documents in which she is 
styled the daughter of a cardinal. One is a projected contract 
of marriage with John de Centelles — a contract made in Spain 
in the absence of the^Borgias. Lucretia was then eleven 
years old. The lawyer's principal care seems to be to con- 
vince the world of the lady's cardinalitial origin. He describes 
her as " the carnal daughter of the said reverend cardinal ;" he 
informs us that the said cardinal gives such a dowry to 
" the said lady Lucretia, his carnal daughter ; " and lest we 
might not fully comprehend the situation, he assures us 
again that she is the cardinal's "bastard daughter." Cer- 
tainly if Alexander confirmed this contract, he must have 
wished to boast of his crime before the world. The contract 
would have been just as valid if Lucretia had been styled his 
niece (1). Can it be that Roderick wished no one of his 

(1) M. de l'Epinois would admit that, even though Lucretia were the daughter of the car- 
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diocesans of Valencia to ignore that liis Eminence had an il- 
legitimate daughter ? If Roderick never confirmed this con- 
tract, it cannot claim our attention. The second notarial 
document quoted by Gregorovius annuls the marriage con- 
tract between Lucretia and the duke of Aversa, and calls her 
" a natural daughter " of Cardinal Roderick. But a few 
days afterward, the notary draws up another paper in which 
the lady is called the cardinal's " niece." However, these 
are not the only documents adduced to show the filial rela- 
tion of Lucretia to Cardinal Roderick. The duke of Ferrara, 
writing to Pope Alexander, calls her " our common daughter." 
But would she not be such, even though she were the adopt- 
ed daughter of Alexander ? She was not the real daughter 
of the duke; why the real child of the Pontiff? The reader 
will judge of the value of Leonetti's theory. As for ourselves, 
we agree with the historian of the Pious Schools when he 
says that until more conclusive documents are produced, 
equity commands us to pronounce a judgment of acquittal in 
favor of the celebrated accused. 

Gregorovius attributes to Roderick Borgia the paternity of 
a second daughter, named Girolama. He adduces as proof a 
contract of marriage between this Girolama and Andrew 
Cesarini, dated Jan. 24, 1482 : " The most reverend Roderick 
Borgia, cardinal-bishop of Porto, moved and led by a senti- 
ment of paternal love and affection for the noble, honest, and 
virtuous young maiden Girolama, sister of the excellent and 
virtuous youth, the lord Peter Louis Borgia, and of the minor, 
John Borgia, her full brothers, and wishing to treat and rec- 
ognize as his daughter this young Girolama, who issues from 
his family and house, he gives to her for the honor of his 
house four thousand ducats, etc." But again we ask, cannot 
an uncle cherish a paternal affection for a niece ? And if 
Girolama was Roderick's daughter, what need was there of 
adding that she "issued from his family and house?" Greg- 
orovius also tries to prove that a child was born to Alexan- 
der VI. several } r ears after his elevation to the Papacy. In 

dinal Roderick, she mljrht quite naturally be called his nleee on this occasion. He himself 
alludes to the well-known adufje,"./ifi'i prcsliytcrurumncpatcs vocmitur" and says thnt de- 
cency demanded the use of the word " nephew " or " niece " In such cases, and that " these 
terms were current in the Chanceries." 
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1501 the Pontiff gave the duchy of Nepi to a child named 
John Borgia. Some critics have thought that this John was 
a son of the unfortunate second duke of Gandia; but docu- 
ments recently published tend to show that John, the third 
duke of Gandia, and John, duke of Nepi, were different per- 
sons (1), and that the latter was a natural son of Cresar. 
Gregorovius, in order to prove his thesis, adduces two Bulls 
of our Pontiff, both dated Sept. 1, 1501; the first being a 
legitimization of John as a son of Cresar, while the second is 
a recognition of the boy as a son of Alexander. In the first 
Alexander declares that John, then three years old, is the son 
of Cresar, an unmarried man, by an unmarried woman ; and 
he legitimizes the boy, establishing him in all the rights of 
his parents. In the second, however, the Pontiff says : " But 
since you suffer from this defect, not by fault of the said duke, 
but by our own and by that of the said unmarried woman, 
which fault we could not avow for good reasons, in the pre- 
3eding Bull ; we now wish, in order that said Act may never 
be pronounced null, and in order that hereafter no difficulties 
may arise for you, to provide for your future welfare. There- 
fore by the present Act we freely and of our own generosity 
confirm the validity of all that is specified in the previous 
Act." Was Alexander YI. such a fool as to proclaim him- 
self the father of the duke of Nepi ? Did he wish to parade 
his own vices? And why did he not destroy the first Bull? 
Why allow it to go forth, if immediately afterward he deemed 
it necessary to declare that in it he had lied? When a man 
can easily retract a lie, and one not yet published, he does 
not utter the lie and its confession at the same time. But 
Gregorovius himself admits that "after Alexander's death the 
little John passed for a son of Cresar," and he even cites docu- 
ments which confirm this paternity of the Yalentinois. Thus, 
in a Brief dated June 12, 1502, and addressed to the commune 
of Gallese, the Pontiff speaks of " the noble child, John Bor- 
gia, duke of Nepi, son of the noble Cresar Borgia." And 
another argument for the falsity of the alleged Briefs is found 
in the fact that in the first Cresar is styled "unmarried," 
while in the second he is pronounced "married." 

(1) Dispatches of Giustiniani, 78,9"!, 98, 109.— Alyisi; Ccvsar Borgia, Duke of Romagna, 
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Many authors illustrate their theory of Pope Alexander' ti 
immorality by alleging the revolting orgy said to have been 
celebrated in honor of the prospective marriage of Lucretia 
with the duke of Ferrara — a banquet, etc., at which we are 
asked to fancy as participants the aged Pontiff, Cresar, Lu- 
cretia, and fifty respectable (honestcc) prostitutes (1). Truly 
these females were honestcc beyond the wont of that ilk, and 
the favored servants were gems indeed, when all Home did 
not ring, the next day, with the echoes of such Bacchanalia. 
Excepting Burkhard, if indeed he speaks in the cited quota- 
tion, not one contemporaiw, not one of those chroniclers who 
dilate so circumstantially on all the festivities given at the Vati- 
can in honor of Lucretia's espousals, says a word of what 
would have been a mine of wealth to a gossiper. And why 
such silence on the part of the Ferrarese envoys who were 
then residing in the Vatican, awaiting the convenience of Lu- 
cretia, to conduct her to their royal master as a bride? They 
wrote every day to the duke, and we have their despatches. 
Why, again, silence on the part of the secret agent sent by the 
marchioness of Mantua, sister of the future bridegroom, who 
kept his mistress informed as to the most trivial incidents of 
the Papal court ? 

CHAPTEE XIV. 

SAVONAROLA.* 

Jerome Savonarola was born at Ferrara in 1452. Natural- 
ly of a grave disposition, he soon manifested an enthusiastic 
piety, and at the age of twenty-three he donned the habit of 
a Friar-Preacher at Bologna. His strict observance of the 

(1) Gordon quotes from the true or false Buikliard as follows: " Dominica ultima moi- 
sts Octobris in scro fcccrunt canam cum ducc Vtdentincnsi in camera ma in palatio 
Apostolien, quinquaqinta mcrctriccts honasUc, curtcaianw nuncupatcc, qua' post ca- 
nam chorcamnt cum scrvitorlhus et aliis ibidem cxistentibus, prima in restilms swfo, 
uciiule nndw. Post cccnam posita fuerunt candelabra eommuuia mensec cum can- 
delis ardentibus, ct projcctcc ante candelabra per terrain castanca, quas meretriccs 
ipsa; super manibus ctpedibus nudm, candelabra pcrtranscuntes, colliaebatit ; Papa, 
ducc. et Lucretia sororc sun, prascntibus ct wefticirntthits. Tandem cxposita dona ul- 
tima, diplnidcs de scrico, paria calia'irum, bireta, et alia pro Mix qui plures dictas 
inuliercx carnalitcr agnosccrunt, qua fuerunt ibidem in aula carmditcr tractatit, ar- 
httriii praxoitium, et itona tMslrilmlu victoribm." 

* This chapter appeared as au article lu the American Catholic Quarterly Ilevicw, vol 
XIV. 
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rule, his great talents, and, not least of all, his remarkably 
striking presence, drew upon kim the admiration of the mul- 
titude to such a degree that his superior determined to utilize 
his influence in the pulpit. His first attempt at preaching, 
however, was not a success. It was made in 1482, in the 
church of St. Lawrence, in Florence ; and when he had fin- 
ished, says Burlamachi, one of his most zealous admirers, he 
found that only twenty persons had remained (1). Both he 
and his audience having decided that he was no orator, he 
occupied a chair of philosophy for a time, but soon abandoned 
the study of Aristotle and St. Thomas for that of Scripture. 
Now he was content, for his contemplative nature fully appre- 
ciated the lofty ideas and the mysterious and figurative style 
of the divine books. For several years he had devoted himself, 
night and day, to his Biblical studies, when he was again un- 
expectedly brought before the public. It was the celebrated 
Pico della Mirandola who was the means of pushing the retir- 
ing student into publicity, and of causing him to enter upon 
a career which was to prove his destruction. This great 
scholar, one of the brightest luminaries of his own or any 
other age, had heard Savonarola lecture at Beggio, and had 
been so impressed by his eloquence that he prevailed upon 
Lorenzo dei Medici to call the friar to Florence. In 1489 
Savonarola was appointed professor of Scripture to the young 
religious of the convent of St. Mark, and as his oratorical 
powers had greatly developed since his failure at St. Law- 
rence's, he soon acquired a great reputation. Before long, 
impelled by the enthusiasm he excited, he reappeared in the 
pulpit ; and voluptuous Florence was astonished at his denun- 
ciations of her vices and at the threats of chastisement which, 
according to him, God had commanded him to pronounce. 
The sermons of Savonarola, as we have them, are not from 
his own hand ; they were taken down as delivered, by some 
of his auditors (2). But imperfect as they are, we can readi- 
ly imagine the effect they must have produced. " His elo- 
quence was not that which comes from the use of the orator's 
arts, or from a depth of reasoning, or from an emotion agitat- 
ing the orator's self. It was an eloquence which seemed to 

(1) Life of F. Jerome Savonarola, Lucca, 1701, p. 23. (2) Tirabosciii ; b. III., c. vi. 
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despise all human aids, and which, like the mystical figures 
of Fra Angelico, looks toward heaven and does not touch the 
earth. . . . Savonarola is like no other orator. True or pre- 
tended, he is a prophet; he has the visions, the incoherence, 
the seizures, the figurative language, the rashness of one. 
For this reason, rather than by means of his talent, great 
as it was, he captivated the multitude" (1). Several years 
before the Italian expedition of Charles VIII., Savonarola had 
predicted to his auditors that a foreign prince, led by the 
Lord, would become master of Italy without drawing his 
sword ; and when, in 1494, he heard of the preparations be- 
ing made in France, he quoted the passage of Genesis which 
threatens the deluge, and cried out : " Oh ! ye just, enter into 
the ark. Behold, the cataracts of heaven are opened ; I see 
the plains inundated, and the mountains disappearing in the 
midst of the waters. Behold the day of the Lord's vengeance ! " 
His predictions were universally believed, and his authority 
over the multitude became so great that a contemporary his- 
torian says that posterity will find it just as difficult to be- 
lieve, as he finds it hard, having witnessed these events, to 
describe them (2). A change came over gay and voluptuous 
Florence. Vice of every kind disappeared, and piety became 
so general that' Burlamachi tells us that the days of the prim- 
itive Church seemed to have returned (3). Nor was the elo- 
quence of the friar restricted to a combat with vice alone. The 
Renaissance in letters and art had led men, for about a cen- 
tury, to give an almost idolatrous worship to the works of 
Pagan antiquity, to the detriment of Scriptural and Patristic 
lore. Paganism had so far corrupted many minds that even 
the members of the Roman Academy of Pomponius Lretas 
were accused of thinking that the Christian faith rested on 
light foundations (4). Art, as well as literature and true 
science, had suffered from this revival of Pagan sentiment (5). 

(1) Christopiie; History of the Papacy in the Fifteenth Century; v. II., b. XVI 
Lyons, 1S03. 

(2) Nardi ; History of the City of Florence, b. II. (3) Lor. cit., p. 8C. 

(4) Canknsics; Life of Paul II., p. 78. Tiraiioschi ; v. VI., p. 2., b. II. 

(5) " Pagan ideas again flourish ; the books, statues, and buildings of Paganism are re- 
stored ; modern works are modelled after the aneient, to the sacrifice of originality and of nat- 
uralness ; the authority of a philosopher or of a poet is weighed against that of the Scriptures 
or of a Father-professors even say, 'Christ teaches thus, Aristotle and Plato thus:' the 
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The painter and the sculptor, influenced by the works exhib- 
ited in the Medici gardens, had adopted naturalism as a sys- 
tem, and, banishing the ideal, produced merely the expression 
of human beauty — decency and modesty were ignored, and 
Savonarola indignantly asked the artists why they put their 
mistresses upon the altars, and why they pictured the Blessed 
Virgin like a courtesan (1). All this was changed by the 
Dominican reformer. On two different occasions the Flor- 
entines made immense bonfires, and performed a real and 
meritorious auto-da-fe, by throwing into the flames their 
books on impure love, their lascivious pictures and statues, 
while joyous strains of music floated over the great square of 
the cathedral. 

From the very commencement of his preaching, Savona- 
rola had proclaimed the necessity of purifying the sanctuary ; 
but at first he restrained his usual impetuosity, and confined 
himself to declamations against the laxity, then but too prev- 
alent, of ecclesiastical discipline. But his growing popular- 
ity soon affected his judgment and banished his reserve. 
From the accession of Alexander VI. to the Papacy, he bit- 
terly inveighed against the Pontiff, and consequently his au- 
ditors were divided into two factions. His partisans were 
known as frateschi, or " friarites," and sometimes as plag- 
noni, or "weepers," while those who, either in good or bad 
faith, trembled lest his denunciation would injure both 
Church and State, were called by his followers tcpidi, or 
"lukewarm," and arrahiatl or " madmen" (2). To neutralize 
the influence of the Dominican, the arrabiuti made use of the 
Augustinian, Mariano da Gennazzano, a friend of the Medici, 
and a man esteemed as much for his austere morals as for 
his talents (3), and of whom Savonarola himself said that 
" if he had the eloquence of Mariano, he would be the first of 
orators" (4). But the impassioned genius of the agitator 

Platonic sublimity disappears in theosophical delirium ; only Pagan virtues are praised, and 
the names of Greeks and Romans are substituted for those received at baptism. . . . Lorenzo 
dei Medici sings sacred hymns to please his mother, and makes obscene jokes to gratify his 
boon companions." Cantu; Heretics of Italy, Discourse XI. 

(1) Sermon for the Saturday before Second Sunday of Lent. 

(2) Nerli ; Commentaries on the Civil Affairs of Ftomice, p. 63. 

(3) Poliziano and Pontano greatly laud him as a preacher. 
<4) TiRABOSCin; v. VI.. b. III. 
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still held the people entranced. A Franciscan named Domi- 
nic di Ponzo was then put forward to stem the torrent; but 
the Grand Council, a legislative body instituted after Savon- 
arola had procured the expulsion of Piero dei Medici, pro- 
hibited his preaching. The Dominican had now become the 
real ruler of Florence, and the devotion of the citizens to 
their liberator took the form of insanity. Nerli tells us that 
they often interrupted their prayers to rush from the churches, 
aud to the cry of " Viva Crista" they would dance in circles, 
formed of friars and laymen, placed alternately (1). But the 
cwrabiati did not lose courage, and the war of factions became 
so general that the very children took part in it, and showed 
their zeal by pelting each other with stones (2). The oppo- 
nents of Savonarola, most of them partisans of the exiled 
Piero dei Medici, now took the more efficacious means of 
discrediting their enemy by denouncing him to the Pope. 
Some of his most bitter sermons were sent to Pome ; and the 
Augustinian, Mariano, who had been exiled from Florentine 
territory, preached before the Pontiff and the Sacred College 
a most fiery sermon, in which he cried out : " Burn, Holy 
Father, burn this instrument of the devil ; burn, I tell you, 
this scandal of the whole Church " (3). At first, Pope Alex- 
ander contented himself with charging Cardinal Caraffa, the 
protector of the Dominican order, to check the indiscretions 
of the friar ; but since the cardinal, himself a reformer, took 
no active measures, Ave must suppose that the Pontiff decided 
to let the matter rest. 

At this time the worst accusation against Savonarola was 
that of being more of a tribune, yea, of a demagogue, than of 
an ecclesiastic and a friar. The charge of heresy, made by 
the arrahiati, was unfounded ; in the heat of improvisation 
he may have been, and doubtless was, inexact in his expres- 
sions, but he had deliberately attacked no Catholic teaching. 
As for his political notions, he was a thorough republican, 
and carried his principles to their utmost logical conclusions ; 
he was a firm advocate of universal suffrage. All, said he, 
are interested in the State ; all, therefore, should have a voice 

(1) Lac, cit.. b. IV., p. 75. (2) Ihhl., p. 74. 

(3) BCRLAMAcin ; v. 31. Saudi ; b. II., p. 3", 
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in the government (1). Hence his institution of the Consig- 
lio Grande of a thousand members, elected by the votes of 
all the citizens, and that of the Consigliodegli Scelli (Council of 
the Select) formed of eighty persons of over fort}' years of 
age, chosen by the former. Savonarola no longer inhabited 
the cell of a friar ; that modest apartment had been turned 
into a kail of audience and of political wrangling. Florence 
soon found that she had exchanged the despotism of the Medi- 
ci for that of the friar ; for despite his liberal institutions, 
the reformer allowed no political measure to be taken with- 
out his permission. Marino Sanuto, a Venetian chronicler, 
tells us that " a stone could not be moved without his con- 
sent. ... He was lord and governor of Florence " (2). It is 
worthy of note that Machiavelli, though not a partisan of 
Savonarola, says, in his Discourses, that so great a man must 
be treated with respect ; and he tells Leo X. that the Floren- 
tine state can be firmly re-established only by the restoration 
of the friar's Consigliu Grande. Guicciardini, whose History 
was written with a different animus from that pervading his 
unedited works, allows, in these latter, his conscience to 
speak ; and in his book on the Government of Florence he ad- 
mits : " We owe much to this friar, who, without shedding a 
drop of blood, knew how to accomplish what otherwise would 
have cost much blood and disorder. Before him Florence 
had been governed by a restricted circle of oitimati, and then 
she had fallen into all the excesses of popular rule, which 
would have produced anarchy. He alone, from the begin- 
ning, knew how to be liberal without loosening the reins." 
But the reader will be pleased to hear the reformer himself 
on this subject. In the Abridgment of his Revelations, pub- 
lished by Bzovius, he says to the Florentines : " After exam- 
ining with care the state of your city, and the coming revo- 
lutions in its form of government which would seem inevi- 
table, I have persuaded myself that the great change will 
not be effected without danger or without even the effusion 
of blood, unless Divine Providence comes to your aid out of 
consideration for the justice and piety of the citizens who 
are worthy. In this spirit, and relying on this hope, I ear- 

U) Nardi; b. I., p. IS. (2) Chronicles of Venice— Burchard ; Diary. 
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nestly besought the people to be reconciled to the Lord, and 
to merit His mercy by renewed fervor and sincere repentance. 
I commenced my discourses on this point, on St. Matthew's 
Day, Sept. 25, 1494. From that time the citizens appeared 
so zealous in the good works I had prescribed, that it pleased 
God to give tangible proof of His reconciliation with us ; in 
fact, in the month of November, by a miracle of heaven's 
protection, you witnessed the desired change, and without 
bloodshed or other scandal. Now, since there was a ques- 
tion of proposing to you a new form of government, I assem- 
bled all the magistrates and notables of the city in the cathe- 
dral of Florence, excluding only those whose sex or condi- 
tion prohibited their being called. . . . Having discoursed for 
some time on what had been written by philosophers, states- 
men, and the most able theologians, touching the best way of 
governing a state, I explained my opinion as to the form 
most suitable to the genius and profit of the Florentines. In 
the succeeding discourses I proposed four articles, the neces- 
sity of which was admitted : I. Beligion should be the basis 
and the first rampart of our government. II. All private in- 
terests should yield to the public good. III. By forgetting 
all past injuries and quarrels, there would ensue a general 
and sincere peace, and in no way should any trouble accrue 
to those who hitherto administered the affairs of the state. 
And I added that there should always remain liberty of ap- 
peal from the tribunal of the six judges, so that no private 
person could ever usurp the sovereign authority. It was also 
my idea to establish a Great Council, composed of the wisest 
and most illustrious citizens, after the model of the Council 
of Venice ; and that thereafter all offices, etc., should be con- 
ferred in the name of the people of Florence, and not in the 
name of .any single person, who might thus take occasion to 
aspire to tyranny. I made no difficulty of assuring the as- 
sembly that all I had proposed was conformable to God's 
law and to His will. ... It was not only because of my pe- 
culiar knowledge of the Divine Will, but because of many 
conclusions of my reason, that I undertook to convince you 
of the advantages of this now form of government, the best 
fitted for your needs, the most favorable to liberty, and also 
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the most apt to give great glory to your republic, which will 
thereby become more flourishing, both in the spiritual and 
in the temporal order." 

Great numbers, incited, of course, by the partisans of the 
exiled Medici, soon revolted against the dictatorship imposed 
upon the city, and allied themselves with those who opposed 
the friar on religious grounds. In 149-i the superiors of the 
Dominicans deemed it prudent to forbid Savonarola to preach 
the Lenten course, although a Brief of Pope Alexander per- 
mitted him to give it. His followers then appealed to the 
Pontiff; and then Alexander, who is wrongly said to have been 
Savonarola's foe from the beginning, quashed the prohibition. 
In fact, during the early troubles of the Dominican, Alexan- 
der VI. paid but little attention to him ; when he thought of 
him at all, it was rather with admiration. He had even con- 
ceived the idea, says Burlamachi, of enrolling the friar in the 
Sacred College. But now Alexander, although not prohibit- 
ing Savonarola from preaching, summoned him to Pome to 
explain his conduct. The reply was an allegation of infirmity 
and the need that Florence had of his presence. Then the 
Pontiff threatened the friar with the censures of the Church, 
and menaced the city of Florence with an interdict. The 
Florentine merchants, fearing the results of this measure, and 
many of the cardinals, who were rather favorable to the agi- 
tator, prevailed upon Alexander to withdraw his citation. 
However, the Pontiff gave an eloquent rebuke to his stubborn 
son, by leaving it to his own conscience whether or not he would 
continue to preach. This moderation seems to have some- 
what affected Savonarola, for he withdrew from the pul- 
pit, substituting, however, the friar Dominic of Pescia, also 
a Dominican, and a man of reputed holiness, who was far 
less fiery than himself. 

The enemies of the friar regarded this retreat from the pul- 
pit as a triumph for themselves ; but when, in October, 1-495, 
he broke his silence, they suffered from one of his most viru- 
lent tirades. Heaven, he said, would take condign vengeance 
upon those who had presumed to interfere with its work, 
namely, the establishment of popular government. To this 
denunciation he added new declamations on the need of reform 
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in the Church. Pope Alexander now ordered the vicar-general 
of the Dominicans at Bologna to examine into the charges 
against his subject, and to punish him, according to the rules 
of the Order, if he were found guilty. During the trial the 
friar was not to preach; but, in spite of this prohibition, Sa- 
vonarola continued in the pulpit. The Pontiff now demanded 
that the republic should place the agitator in his hands, and 
as his request was not heeded, he launched an excommunica- 
tion against him (1). This sentence was read in six churches 
of Florence on June 18, 1497. At first Savonarola seemed 
inclined to submit. He withdrew to his cell, admitted no 
visitors, and wrote a humble letter to the Pope. Alexander's 
answer was truly paternal. Among other encouraging re- 
marks, he says : "In spite of facts, we begin to believe that 
you have not spoken in malice, but rather in simplicity, 
arid out of zeal for the vineyard of the Lord." He concluded 
with a promise that if the friar would abstain from preaching, 
and come to Ptome, he would annul the censures pronounced. 
To this letter Savonarola replied, demanding to be judged at 
Florence. However, he, for some time, respected the censures, 
and abstained from preaching. But, after six months, being 
asked by the magistrates, who were sillfrateschi, to reappear 
in the pulpit, and reconvert the people, who, in the interval 
of his silence, had resumed their gayeties, he yielded to the 
temptation, and boldly defied his excommunication. On 
Christmas he celebrated the customary three Masses of that 
festival, gave the Eucharist to his religious, and, after a sol- 
emn procession around his convent (2), announced that he 
would at once resume his preaching in the cathedral. When 
this new departure was made public, the vicar-general, in the 
absence of Pinaldo Orsini, archbishop of Florence, convoked 
the Chapter of the cathedral, and a prohibition to assist at 

(1) Alexander VI. said to Sons!, envoy of Florence: "I have read the sermons of your 
friar, and have talked with those who have heard them. He dares to say that the Pope is a 
broken sword ; that he who believes In excommunication is a heretic ; that he himself, 
sooner than ask for absolution, will go to hell. He has been excommunicated, not because 
of false Insinuations, nor at any one's instigation, but for his disobedience to our command 
that he should enter the new Tusco-Roman congregation. We do not condemn htm be- 
cause of his good works ; but we insist that he ask pardon for his petulant arrogance, and 
we will gladly accord him absolution when he humbles himself at our feet." 

i'l) For some time Savonarola had been prior of the Convent of St. Mark- 
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the proposed sermons was issued to .all the clergy ; the parish 
priests were ordered to inform the faithful that, owing to the 
censures hanging over Savonarola, any one who attended his 
discourses would incur the same penalties. In spite of this 
action of the Chapter, the friar announced that he would fol- 
low the inspiration of God (1). 

From this moment, Savonarola was at a disadvantage. 
People felt, and he must have felt, that his rebellion destroyed 
the influence, by weakening the authority, of his words. To 
obviate this difficulty, he now attacked the validity of his ex- 
communication, declaring, first, that the censures of a wicked 
Pope are of no weight ; second, that Alexander had excom- 
municated him without reason ; third, that the censures were 
pronounced against the "sower of tares," and he was not such 
a one (2). The arguments with which he defended these prop- 
ositions were of the weakest kind ; and to reassure his parti- 
sans, he, one day, had recourse to a device which was terribly 
impressive. "With the Holy Eucharist in his hand, he called 
upon God to consume him with fire from heaven if he was 
deceiving the people, and if the Pope's censure, in his case, 
was valid. At this time, says Christophe, " his talent cer- 
tainly appears great, but we can divine that he is not at ease, 
not sure of himself. Savonarola perceives, in the minds of 
his hearers, difficulties which disquiet them, and to which he 
is compelled to respond. He invents trivial similes that he 
may excite their laughter ; he encumbers himself with sup- 
positions ; he advances hazardous and equivocal principles, 
the consequences of which he would certainly repudiate." 
In fact, from the day that Savonarola openly defied the Holy 
See, his waning eloquence and deficient logic proved that he 
recognized the anomaly of his position. 

When the news of the friar's daring rebellion reached Rome, 
Pope Alexander threatened serious measures against Floreuce 
if the delinquent were not sent to the Eternal City. The re- 
public yielded in part ; Savonarola was commanded to keep 
silent, but his disciple, Friar Dominic of Pescia, continued to 
preach in the strain of the master, and his rashness precip- 

•l) Nardi ; b. II., p. 42. 

,2) Sermon for last Sunday of Lent. 
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itated the ruin of botli. One day a Franciscan friar, named 
Francis of Puglia, while preaching in the church of Santa 
Croce, declared that Friar Jerome was an impostor ; adding 
that he was ready to try the " ordeal by fire " with the said 
Jerome. At that moment Friar Dominic was holding forth 
in the church of St. Lawrence, and the news of the Francis- 
can's challenge was carried immediately to him. He at once 
informed his hearers, and accepted the defiance. When Friar 
Francis found himself called upon to make good his boasting 
offer, he lost courage, and tried to escape by pleading that he 
had challenged Savonarola, not Dominic. This incident was 
painful to Savonarola, but how could he disavow his companion 
when he himself had often declared that if his arguments did 
not produce conviction of the truth of his teaching, he was 
ready to invoke the supernatural in its defence ? He accepted 
the challenge, and for himself, but insisted that a Papal leg- 
ate and all the foreign ambassadors should be present at the 
ordeal; furthermore, he demanded that if he came unharmed 
out of the fire, the Church should at once be reformed. Friar 
Francis refused these conditions, but the factions had en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing, and the mob would not miss 
the show. The impetuous Dominic, unlike the timid Francis, 
was panting for the terrible trial, and there were many Fran- 
ciscans more brave, or more confident, than their brother. 
Finally, the affair was laid before the magistrates, and they 
decided that the ordeal should be held. As champions the 
magistrates designated, on the part of Savonarola, Friar Dom- 
inic ; and on the part of the Franciscan challenger, a lay- 
brother named Julian Eondinelli. Certain propositions, the 
truth or falsity of which was to be established, in the opinion 
of many, by this curious means, were drawn up by Dominic. 
They were: "The Church needs reformation. She will be 
chastised. She will be renovated. Florence will be pun- 
ished, but she will afterwards prosper. The infidels will bo 
converted. All these things will soon happen. The excom- 
munication of Savonarola is null." The magistrates then ap- 
pointed ten citizens, five for each party, as a commission to 
settle any differences that might arise ; and all was ready for 
that trial, the worth of which we doubt, but which, in those 
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rlays, commanded the confidence of the people (1). Previous 
to the experiment, however, the magistrates sent messengers 
to Borne to obtain the Pontiffs consent to the undertaking. 
A consistory was held, and the authorization was refused ; Al- 
exander simply wrote to the Franciscans, praising their devo- 
tion to the Holy See, and encouraging them to continue in 
their combat against error (2). 

On April 7, 1498, in the centre of the Square of the Magis- 
tracy (in modern times, Square of the Grand Duke), was to 
be seen an immense scaffolding, paved with bricks, and cov- 
ered with combustible material. Two tribunes arose before 
it, destined to be occupied by the magistrates and by the fri- 
ars of the two Orders. The square was filled with anxious 

(1) The Church never authorized or approved of ordeals ; but, they being recognized in the 
laws of the barbarians, she was obliged to tolerate them. The prejudices of humanity are not 
easily eradicated ; witness the number of superstitions in our own day, and among the most 
cultivated. As far back as the ninth century, Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, wrote against 
the damnable opinion that God interfered in the ordeals; in the eleventh, Ivo of Obartres 
supports his condemnation of them by a letter of Pope Stephen V. to the bishop of Mayence. 
Popes Celestine III., Innocent III., and Honorius III. condemned them, as did also the Fourth 
Council of Laterau. The scholastic theologians teach that they are injurious to God, and 
faworable to lies. As for the question, whether or not there was ever anything of the super- 
natural In the frequent success of these ordeals, see an excellent dissertation in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions,?. XXIV.— The following description of oue of these "or- 
deals " may not be uninteresting to the reader. It is given by the Protestant Voigt, in his Life 
of Gregory VII. (b. III.), and the event occurred in Florence in 1063. In front of the convent 
of the Holy Saviour were " two platforms, each ten feet long, Ave in width, and four in height ; 
they were separated by a path paved with dry and very inflammable wood. In the church 
hymns were sung, and fervent prayers were addressed to heaven, that it might be made 
known, who, in compliance with the order of the abbot, should enter the flames. The lot 
fell on Peter, a monk of Vallombrosa, a man of irreproachable conduct. Peter went to the 
altar to celebrate Mass ; every heart was still. Four monks now approached the platforms ; 
the first carried an image of Christ,* the second the holy water, the third twelve blessed 
candles, and the fourth a vessel full of incense to nourish the fire. All raised their hearts 
to God, for the success of the perilous enterprise. When the priest had flulshed the sacrifice, 
he took the cross of the Saviour and solemnly made the round of the platforms, accompa- 
nied by the abbot and the monks. When he had approached the flames, the meaning of the 
ceremony was explained to the people. The Are was kindled, the flames waved in the air. 
The priest then kneeled to his God, and besought Jesus Christ to permit him to pass through 
the Are safe and sound, if the bishop were guilty ; the mnltitude cried ' Amen.' Finally the 
monk made the sign of the cross ov^r the fiery furnace, seized the crucifix, and with a serene 
countenance he passed through the flames without an injury. God and his faith had pro- 
tected him." 

(2) In reference to this request of the magistrates of Florence, the Abbe" Christophe says 
that he is as'.onisned to And that Carle, in his History of Friar Jerome Savonarola (Paris, 
18-48). cites the letter of Alexander VI. as an approbation of the proposed ordeal. " If we 
rightly understand the words of the Pontiff," adds Christophe, " they do not contradict the 
testimony of the historian (Miscellanies of Baluze, v. I\\; Burhimachi,p. 132), who affirms 
that the decision of the consistory was averse to the authorization. They simply contain a 
Milogy on the fervor, zeal, devotion displayed by the Franciscans in their struggle with 
Savonaroi'a. " 
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spectators, the house-tops were crowded. At the appointed 
hour Eoudiuelli, at the head of a long file of Franciscans, 
and Dominic of Pescia, flanked by Savonarola, and followed 
by a procession of Dominicans, entered the square, and took 
their places. It was observed that Savonarola carried a sil- 
ver pyx, containing the Holy Eucharist. Eondinelli ad- 
vanced to the magistrates, and cried out: "Behold me ready 
for the ordeal. Sinner that I am, I know the flames will con- 
sume me. But let not Friar Dominic therefore boast of vic- 
tory; ho must take his turn in the fire. If he comes out un- 
harmed, let him be proclaimed the conqueror; otherwise, 
no" (I). The judges replied that his demand would be 
granted. Then ensued a curious scene. The referees feared 
that the champions might have concealed some charms un- 
der their robes, and ordered them to change them for others 
handed to them. Eondinelli was perfectly willing, but at 
first Dominic hesitated. "Nevermind," cried the Francis- 
can, " his robe will burn with his body." Then the Domin- 
ican changed his garments, but retained a crucifix. When 
he was ordered to lay it down, Eondinelli said: "Let him 
keep it — it is of wood, and will burn with the rest." Then 
Savonarola handed the Holy Eucharist to Dominic. But 
the crowd, believing that the flames would, perforce, respect 
the Blessed Sacrament, declared that if the Dominican were 
allowed to carry it, the trial would not be fair (2). Savona- 
rola persisted, and threatened to abandon the ordeal. An 
endless dispute ensued, and the promised spectacle vanished 
in ridicule. 

This fiasco was the signal for the fall of Savonarola ; for 
one cannot trifle with the mob. Had he not been protected 
by the Holy Eucharist, til/* agitator would not have regained 
his convent in safety. In vain he mounted the pulpit to pac- 
ify the crowd; his eloquence was not heeded, for all now felt 
that Savonarola was but an ordinary mortal. The day after 
was Palm Sunday, and, while one of the Dominicans was 
preaching in the cathedral, a crowd of young rjen burst upon 

(1) Nardi, b. II., p. 48 ; Burlamachi, p. 1-10 ; Anonymous Life of F. Jerome Savona- 
rola (Geneva, 1781), c. xxvi. 
(") Nardi, b. II., p. 43 ; Neri.i, p. 78 ; Anonymous author, supra, pp. 101, 102. 
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the congregation, a voice cried : " To St. Mark's ! "', and in a 
few moments the convent was attacked. The magistrates, tired 
of him who had made them, more than winked at the out- 
break, and ordered the few laymen who had rushed to de- 
fend the Dominicans, out of the building. The doors were 
burnt away, and the mob rushed in search of its prey. Sa- 
vonarola was found in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, 
in company with the imprudent Dominic of Pescia. He was 
saved from the crowd by some municipal commissioners, and, 
together with Dominic, lodged in prison ; a few hours after- 
wards Friar Sylvester Maruffii was also arrested. 

Information of Savonarola's imprisonment was immediate- 
ly sent to Pope Alexander, and he ordered the magistrates 
to send the friar to Rome. Had the command been heeded, 
the unfortunate man would, doubtless, have been confined, 
perhaps even for life, but the catastrophe would have been 
averted. The magistrates now appointed a commission of 
six citizens and two canons (these latter as Papal commis- 
saries) for the trial of the three Dominicans ; nearly all were 
declared adversaries of the accused. The trial lasted from 
the 9th to the 19th of April. During the first interrogatories 
Savonarola was firm and collected ; but when, in accordance 
with the detestable and foolish custom of the time, he was 
put to " the question," as the torture was called, he quite 
naturally weakeued (1). Although the Acts of the trial are 
printed with the title, Authentic Copy of the Trial of Jerome 
Savonarola, and although the signature of the friar is found 
at the end, there are strong presumptions against the value of 
the admissions they contain. Firstly, the composition of the 
tribunal, the preamble of the interrogatory, the testimony of 
historians, — all prove that the proceedings were not conducted 
with the calm impartiality of justice. Secondly, it is certain 
that Savonarola more than once retracted, and showed much 
vacillation, during the course of his interrogatory; that he 
frequently declared, in presence of the Papal commissioners, 
that what he had said and predicted was the simple truth 

(1) The characteristic sneer of Roscoe that the torture is the "last reason of theologians " 
is uncalled for, for in what civil tribunal, down to the last century, and in part of that, waa 
H not used ? 
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and that his own contradictions had been extorted by the fear 
of -torture; that lie acknowledged that torture would force 
him to admit whatever his enemies might wish, because he 
knew himself to be unable to support such pain. Hence the 
Pontifical representatives were much embarrassed. Finally, 
the commission has been accused of having falsified the dep- 
ositions of Savonarola, they having realized the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining real facts sufficiently serious, and it is said 
that a notary, called Ser Ceccone, aided in this odious strat- 
agem. It is true that it is an apologist of Savonarola who 
asserts this (1), and that we should mistrust the testimony of 
those who trembled before the visions of the friar ; but we 
find the same accusation, formulated, with no less directness, 
in several contemporary historians who had not the same in- 
terest as Burlamachi in attacking the equity of the commis- 
sion. In fact, Nardi asserts (b. II, p. 47) that " at the time, 
and afterward, there was much doubt as to the truth and 
quality of the proceedings," and that he himself may not be 
accused of hiding the truth, he narrates the following anec- 
dote : " A noble citizen, who hud been one of the examiners 
of the said friars, and who had been chosen because of his 
enmity to them, was met by me in his villa ; and being ques- 
tioned by me with deliberate intention, concerning the truth 
of the said proceedings, he ingenuously replied, in the pres- 
ence of his wife, that it was true that in the report of Friar 
Jerome's trial some things had been omitted and some things 
added" (2). 

When the examination had come to an end, the magis- 
trates deliberated as to the sentence to be passed upon the 
unfortunate religious. A few wished to refer the matter to 
the Pontiff, as the accused were ecclesiastics ; and besides, 
they were leniently disposed, and thought that the friars' 
only chance of escaping the death penalty lay in their being 
placed in Alexander's hands. But the majority insisted that 
the culprits could not be accorded any ecclesiastical immun- 
ity, as they were excommunicated. The party of severity 

(1) BtmLAMACiu : pp. 155-100. 

(2) For other writers who bring the same charge against the commission, see Muratori, 
,innnl*of Italy, V- I 493 - 
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carried the day, and Pope Alexander was requested to ap- 
point commissioners to preside at the sentence and its exe- 
cution. The Pontiff commissioned Joachim Turriani, the 
general of the Dominicans, and Francis Bamolino, an auditor 
of the governor of Borne ; and after some interrogatories the y 
ratified the proceedings, and the friars were declared guilty 
of schism, heresy, persecution of the Church, and seductiou 
of the people. They were sentenced to be burned at the stake. 
On May 23d Florence witnessed the last act of this terrible 
drama. In the square of the Grand Duke, where two 
months before Savonarola had seen his credit destroyed, an- 
other apparatus was now arranged for his death. Early in 
the morning the three friars went to confession, received 
Holy Communion with every manifestation of a sincere piety, 
and marched out to their last earthly suffering. Arrived in 
the square, they had to undergo the humiliating ceremony of 
degradation, being deprived, one at a time, of all their sacer- 
dotal vestments. Burlamachi and Nardi assert that the pre- 
late, whose duty it was to perform this act, said to Savonarola : 
" I separate thee from the Church militant and triumphant ; " 
and that the unfortunate firmly and loudly replied : " From 
the Church militant, yes— from the Church triumphant, no ! " 
The three friars were then asked whether they accepted the 
plenary indulgence which the Pontiff accorded them, and 
they all three bowed their heads and answered in the affirm- 
ative. They were then strangled, and their bodies reduced 
to ashes, which, to prevent any superstitious veneration, were 
thrown into the Aruo (1). 

The following reflections of Christophe on the character 
of Savonarola are worthy of the reader's attention : " Some 
make a fanatic, a sectarian, an impostor, of Savonarola ; oth- 
ers, an apostle, a saint. The fact is, there is something of all 
these in the Dominican. If we open the door of his cell in 
St. Mark's and there contemplate him at the foot of the cru- 
cifix, attenuated by fasting and drowned in an ecstasy of 
prayer ; if we follow him to Santa Maria del Fiore and hear 
him reproaching voluptuous Florence with her vices, Savona- 
rola is a saint, an apostle. But if we turn to the other side. 

(1) Razzi ; MS. Life of Savonarola. Samtto : loc. cit., b. VI. 
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and behold the tribune who mixes politics with religion, the 
declaimer who inveighs against the existing powers, the seer 
who opposes a divine mission to the authority of the head of 
the Church, Savonarola is very like a fanatic, a sectarian, an 
impostor. Unfortunately he finished his life with the latter 
character; such was the impression he left with the specta- 
tors when he left the scene, and we may well ask ourselves 
whether, if he had preserved the popular favor, he would 
have anticipated the role of the monk of Wittenburg. Prot- 
estants appear not to doubt it, for they claim Savonarola 
as one of their forerunners. But they forget that this monk 
broke the link which might have connected him with their 
rebellion, on the day when, at the foot of the stake, he ac- 
cepted the absolution of the Pope, and handed down to pos- 
terity that tardy but solemn proof of his repentance. . . . 
Savonarola knew not how to be either saint or apostle. "We 
would hesitate to call him a sectary, and we would dislike 
still more to style him an impostor. We regard him as a 
sincere, but a prodigiously imaginative preacher. If we have 
studied him rightly, he appears to have been carried away 
in the current of an unregulated imagination from the day 
when he began his prophetic exposition of the Apocalypse, 
to that when he openly substituted for the authority of the 
Church that of his own pretended celestial mission. Un- 
doubtedly his eloquence is wonderful, but it is that of a vehe- 
ment declaimer rather than that of a solid and enlightened 
teacher. We see in it the violent and convulsive agitation of 
a fever, rather than an effort of powerful and healthy thought. 
His strength does not warm ; it burns, it boils over like the 
lava from a volcano. It does not illumine, it dazzles ; it does 
not guide, it pulls ; it does not march, it tumbles. His spirit 
cannot understand the positive side of things. Savonarola 
is seldom true; exaggeration seems to be his domain; his 
figures are colossal, his situations forced, his end greater 
than his means. We need not be surprised if a man so or- 
ganized, with such power of imagination and such weakness 
of sense, influenced by the enthusiasm which drinks his 
words, and by an idolatrous worship .accorded him, — if such 
a man becomes intoxicated with himself, . . . and ii' he be- 
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lieves liimself to be the envoy of the Lord. Savonarola suc- 
cumbed to the hatred of factions which he himself had excited. 
In our days he would have succumbed to ridicule." 

Protestants have frequently spoken of Savonarola as a pre- 
cursor of the "Reformation." Luther insisted that the un- 
fortunate Dominican taught the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone ; and in 1523 he caused Savonarola's meditation on 
the 70th psalm to be circulated throughout Germany, togeth- 
er with a preface by himself, in which he declared that Friar 
Jerome was his forerunner, "although some of the theologi- 
cal mud yet stuck to the feet of the holy man." He asserts 
that Savonarola taught his own cardinal doctrine, and that 
"for this reason he was burnt by the Pope," and he adds : 
" Christ canonized him because he did not rely upon vows or 
a cowl, upon Masses or a rule, but upon meditation on thf> 
gospel of peace ; and covered with the breastplate of justice, 
armed with the shield of faith and the helmet of salvation, he 
enlisted, not in the Order of Preachers, but in the army of 
the Christian Church." Savonarola was not put to death by 
the Pope, nor was his fate owing to the cause alleged by the 
ex-Augustinian ; and the very work upon which the latter 
relies to prove his point shows the former's orthodoxy in 
the doctrine of grace. Luther draws comfort from the follow- 
ing passage : " I will hope in the Lord, and soon I shall be 
freed from all tribulation. And by what merit? Not by 
mine, but by Thine, Lord. I offer not my own justice, but I 
seek Thy mercy. The Pharisees gloried in their justice; 
hence they had not that of God, which is obtained by grace 
alone, and no one will ever be just before God, merely be- 
cause of having performed the works of the law. Soldier of 
Christ, what is your mind in these combats? Have you 
faith, or not? Yes, I have (you answer). Know, then, that 
this is a great grace of God, for faith is His gift, and not for 
our works." But this passage is explained by its continua- 
tion, for, meditating upon the next verse, " Incline Thy ear 
unto me, and save me," Savonarola says : " Let thy sorrow 
show, if it can, one sinner, even the greatest one, who has 
turned to the Lord, and has not been received and justified. 
. . . Hast thou not heard the Lord saying that whenever a 
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sinner weeps, and grieves for his sins, He will not remember 
his iniquities ? . . . Hast thou fallen ? Arise, and mercy will 
find thee. Art thou being ruined? Cry out, and mercy 
will come." That Savonarola's belief concerning grace was 
far from the Lutheran is shown by the Rule for a Good 
Life, which, when requested by his jailor to leave him some 
souvenir, he wrote on the cover of a book. In it he says : 
" A good life depends altogether upon grace ; hence we 
must strive to acquire it, and when we have received it, we 
must try to increase it. ... It is certainly a free gift of God ; 
but examination into our sins, and meditation on the vanity 
of worldly things, prepare us for grace; confession and Com- 
munion dispose us to receive it. ... Perseverance in good 
works, in confession, and in all that disposes us to grace, is 
the true and sure means to increase it." Protestants who 
would like to claim Savonarola as a precursor of the Luther- 
an movement, should attend to the following passage, taken 
from the fourth book of his Triumph of the Cross. " Since 
Peter was made His vicar by Christ, and was constituted by 
Him pastor of the whole Church, it follows that all the suc- 
cessors of Peter have the same power. And since the bish- 
ops of the Pioman See hold the place of Peter, it is evident 
that the Roman Church is the leader and mistress of all the 
churches, and that the entire congregation of the faithful 
should be united with the Roman Pontiff. He, therefore, 
who differs in doctrine from the unity of the Roman Church, 
certainly recedes from Christ. But all heretics differ from 
that Church ; therefore, they are out of the right path, and 
cannot be called Christians. He is to be styled a heretic 
who perverts the sacred pages and the doctrine of the Holy 
Roman Church, and, following the sect of his own choice, 
obstinately perseveres in it. As has often been said, truth 
agrees with truth ; all truths confirm each other. But here- 
tics so differ among themselves that they agree in almost 
nothing ; it is very plain, therefore, that they are strangers to 
truth. However, the doctrine of the Roman Church, in all 
that pertains to faith and morals, is one; and although Cath- 
olic teachers are almost innumerable, they neither depart 
from that doctrine nor wish to differ from it. The kingdom 
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of Christ and of the Church militant is established not only to 
endure until the end of the world ; after the renovation of the 
universe, it will exist forever, as the Gospel and all the 
Scriptures and the monuments of the saints testify. Here- 
tics, who have bitterly persecuted Catholics, have not been 
able to preserve their lines against the Roman Church ; but 
have been utterly routed, together with their depraved dog- 
mas and the obstinacy of their followers. It is certain, then, 
that their false volumes come not from God; that their 
doctrine is not Christian." 

In 1548 the celebrated Dominican, Ambrose Catarino 
(Lancellotto Politi), published at Venice a Discourse against 
the Doctrine and Prophecies of Friar Jerome Savonarola, in 
which he drew attention to many propositions which he 
deemed contrary to Catholic teaching ; but he declared that 
he did " not combat Savonarola, who was worthy 6f compas- 
sion rather than of blame, but only his errors, which yet 
survived in the minds of those who, not without scandal and 
danger to their souls, believed in him " (1). Probably in 
consequence of this work, Pope Paul IV. ordered an inquiry 
into Friar Jerome's works, and when the commissioners 
read to him some extracts, he exclaimed : " Why, this is 
Martin Luther ! " But after the examination was finished, 
the sole decision pronounced was a "suspension" of fifteen 
of the sermons and of the dialogue on Prophetic Truth. 
And in the Index of the Council of Trent these works are 
prohibited only " until corrected," which certainly implies 
that they contain only accidental, not essential, errors. 

The sermons of Savonarola were placed upon the Pioman 
Index " until corrected ; " but his other works are animated 
by a spirit of the most tender piety, and are thoroughly or- 
thodox. His Triumph of the Cross consists of four books 
on the evidences of Christianity, and is written in a vein of 
calmness very surprising to one who has just been subject- 

(1) Catarino had a perfect mania for scenting heresy nearly everywhere and in nearly 
every author. He even denounced to the Faculty of Paris many propositions of the great 
Thomas de Vio (called Cajetan, from his birthplace and See of Gaeta). But he was well re- 
buked by Bartholomew Spina, master of the apostolic palace, who. when Catarino was 
named to a bishopric, brought forth fifty propositions, taken from the zealot's writings, 
which, the critic insisted (though without reason), were hereticai. 
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eel to the fire of the author's sermons. His five books on 
the Simplicity of the Christian Life are preceded by an epistle 
to the citizens of Florence, in which he thus describes his 
work : "I shall try to adopt natural reason, rather than the 
authority of the divine writings. And I shall do so, because 
of the incredulous, the wise ones of this age, that is to say, 
the philosphers and orators, the poets and others of inflated 
intellect, who think that the Christian life is superstition, 
and that its simplicity is foolishness ; also, because of the 
condition of our unhappy age, in which faith has grown so 
weak, and the supernatural light has been so nearly extin- 
guished, that I am unable to decide whether those who ac- 
knowledge their belief merely regard it as an affair of opin- 
ion, and hold it because it was taught them in childhood, 
or whether they really cling to it as something taught by su- 
pernatural authority. I hesitate in pronouncing upon the 
faith of Christians of to-day ; for charity has grown cold, and 
the fruit of good works does not appear. But since the nat- 
ural light does not fail in man, so long as he acts according 
to natural reason, let the intellect, at least, of these people 
be convinced, and let them understand that the Christian 
life is truth and simplicity ; that it is not foolishness, but 
the wisdom of God ; then perhaps they will cease to calum- 
niate it. I trust, however, in the Lord Jesus, that you will 
find in this book nothing contrary to Holy "Writ, or to the 
sayings of the holy Doctors, or to the teaching of the Holy 
Roman Church, to whose correction I have always submit- 
ted, and do submit ; but that you will discover in it the full 
truth, which came down from heaven to our fathers who 
everywhere preached it, and left it to us in writing, con- 
firmed by signs and miracles " (1). 

In this work Savonarola leads his reader to come, in each 
book, to a certain number of Conclusions. Thus, in the first 
book, the conclusions are as follows : The Christian life is 
that in which the doctrine of Christ is followed, and His 
conduct imitated. It is better than any other which can be 
found or excogitated. It is not founded in any natural love. 
Nor is it based on the sensitiveness of man. Neither is it 

(1) Works of Friar Jerome Savonarola ; Grenoble, 1GCG, vol. II. 
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founded on the sole natural light of reason. It proceeds 
from no natural cause. It proceeds from no spiritual creat- 
ure. Its root and foundation is the grace of God. It tends, 
with all its powers, to augment and preserve the gift ol 
grace. For these ends, prayer is a better means than any 
other good work. The devout and frequent use of the sac- 
raments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist furnish the 
best means to preserve and to augment the gift of grace. 
The second book treats of simplicity of heart ; the third, 
of exterior simplicity; the fourth, of rejection of superfluities, 
and of almsgiving ; the fifth, of the happiness of the Chris- 
tian life. The Meditations on the Psalms 3Iiserere, In Te 
Domine speravi, and Qui regis Israd, form, to use the words 
of the Dominican censor of the edition before us, " a hon- 
eyed book, full of the sweetness of piety, and it cannot be 
read without fruit if it is read attentively." This book is 
peculiarly interesting from the fact that Savonarola composed 
it while in prison. The following touching prayer is pre- 
fixed to the meditation on the Miserere. " Unhappy me ! I 
have offended heaven and earth, and am destitute of help. 
Where shall I go ? To whom shall I turn ? Who will have 
mercy on me ? I dare not lift my eyes to heaven, for I 
have grievously offended heaven. I find no refuge on earth, 
for I have been a scandal to earth. What then shall I do ? 
Shall I despair ? God forbid ! God is merciful, God is pit- 
eous, my Saviour is kind. God alone, then, is my refuge ; 
He will not despise His work ; He will not spurn His image. 
To Thee, therefore, most kind God, I come, sad and deject- 
ed ; Thou alone art my hope, my encouragement. But what 
shall I say to Thee, since I dare not raise my eyes ? I must 
pour forth the words of contrition, and implore Thy pity, 
crying : Miserere! " Another interesting work of Savonarola's 
is a dialogue between the soul and the spirit, entitled The 
Solace of My Journey, the tone and object of which may be 
gathered from the first sentences : " Spir. I am now thinking 
of returning to my home, to see the God from whom 1 was 
banished ; but thou shalt go with me, my spouse. Soul 
But I know not the way to so great a joy. Spir. Our way is 
Christ. Soul But faith wavers. Spir. He who approaches 
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God should believe that He is. Soul. And yet, he that is 
hash' to give credit, is light of heart (Eccles. xix. 4). Spir. 
But to believe in God is the part of gravity and of wisdom. 
Soul. Has God ever spoken to thee ? Spir. I believe those 
to whom He has deigned to speak. Soul. But how do you 
know that they heard God speaking ? Spir. Miracles have 
proven it. Soul. Miracles have ceased ; what then shall per- 
suade me ? Spir. Doubtest thou that God is ? Soul. Many 
doubt, for no one has ever seen God (John i. 18). Sjiir. 
But such have no intellect, according to the Psalmist (xiii. 
1) : ' The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.' 
Soul. How canst thou prove that God is? ... I admit the 
force of thy argument, but I ask, . . . what is God ? Sjnr. 
If carnal men could know what God is, He could not be 
God. For we can know only tangible and sensible things ; 
God is not one of these, nor can He be presented to our in- 
tellects as He really is ; it is sufficient that we know what He 
is not. . . . Soul. Thy words have convinced me, and I al- 
ready yearn for the sight of God ; but I ask myself, what if 
God does not grant it? Has He promised to thus bless 
those who love Him? Spir. Let what thou hast now learnt 
suffice for to-day. The night approaches ; let us seek our 
abode in silence, and pray God that to-morrow thou mayest 
acquire more of the science of salvation." The first book of 
this Dialogue, as we have seen, treats of God ; the second, 
of the truth of the faith ; the third, of the Messiah, against 
the Jews ; the fourth, of the articles of faith, against philoso- 
phasters ; the fifth, of the reasons of probability which favor 
the articles of faith ; the sixth, of the future life ; the seventh, 
of heaven. 

We now ask the reader's attention to the following re- 
marks of Cantu : " A man of faith, of superstition, of genius, 
Savonarola abounded in charity. Contrary to Luther, who 
confided entirely in reason, he believed in personal inspira- 
tion. From his works may be taken arguments both for 
and against him ; and by comparing them, we may perceive 
how he sought to harmonize reason with faith, the Catholic 
religion with political liberty. He never denied the author- 
ity of the Holy See; although he resisted him whom he re- 
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garded as an illegitimate Pope, and against whom he in- 
voked a Council which should reform the Church. . . . He 
thought to guide the crowd by means of its passions ; and, as 
always happens, he became the victim of these passions. 
He alone is a heretic who obstinately defends something con- 
trary to what is defined to be of faith. The fame of Savon- 
arola remained suspended between heaven and hell ; but his 
end was deplored by all, and perhaps first by those who had 
caused it. In the churches of Santa Maria Novella and 
San Marco he is depicted as a saint, and Raphael placed 
him, in the Loggie of the Vatican, among the Doctors of the 
Church ; portraits of him were kept and venerated, not only 
by the pious of Florence who continued to oppose corrup- 
tion and its consequent slavery, but even by great saints. . . . 
It is said that Clement VIII. swore, in 1598, that if he suc- 
ceeded in acquiring possession of Ferrara, he would canon- 
ize Savonarola. If the philosophical Naudet called him 
a modern Arius or Mahomet, the devout Father Touron 
thought him a messenger of God ; Sts. Philip Neri and Cath- 
arine de Ricci venerated him as blessed, and Benedict XIV. 
deemed him worthy of canonization. Not one of the followers 
of Friar Jerome became a disciple of Luther or a betrayer of 
his country's liberty. Michelangelo, who raised bastions for 
his native city and the greatest temple in Christendom, 
always venerated Savonarola. Machiavelli, who never em- 
braced any opinions not in vogue, admired him at first ; he 
commenced to ridicule him only when he himself had fully 
developed a policy that was diametrically opposite to that 
of the friar, namely, a policy without God, without Provi- 
dence, without morality — an innate depravity, though without 
original sin and without a Redeemer — and which expected to 
regenerate Italy, not only without the Church, but in spite 
of the Church "(1). 

Much has been written for and against Savonarola's claims 
to the gift of prophecy. It is certain that very many wise 
and cool-headed men among his contemporaries credited his 
predictions ; for instance, Pico della Mirandola, Marcilio 
Ficino, and St. Philip Neri. The reader may be interested 

<1) Heretics <>f Italy, Discourse xi. 
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in the following remarks of the prudent and observing Philip 
de Commines. " I have already told how a Friar-Preacher, 
or Jacobin, a resident of Florence for fifteen years and en- 
joying a reputation for great sanctity — whom I conversed 
with in 1495 — Jerome by name, foretold many things which 
afterward happened. He had always insisted that the king 
would cross the mountains, and he publicly declared that this 
and other things had been revealed to him by God. He 
said that the king had been chosen by God to reform the 
Church by force, and to chastise the tyrants (of Italy) ; and 
because he declared that he knew these future things by reve- 
lation, many murmured against him, and he acquired the 
hatred of the Pope and of many of the Florentines. His life 
was the most beautiful in the world, as every one could see, 
and his sermons against vice converted many in that city to 
a good life, as I have said. At this date of 1498, when King 
Charles died, Friar Jerome also passed away — four or five 
days intervening between the two deaths, and I will tell you 
why I note the date. He had always publicly preached that 
if the king did not return into Italy to accomplish the task 
God had assigned him, God would cruelly punish him ; and 
all these sermons were printed and sold. And this same 
threat of cruel punishment had been often written to the king 
before his death, by the said Jerome, as the friar himself 
told me in Italy, saying that the sentence of heaven was 
pronounced against the king, if he did not accomplish God's 
will and did not restrain his soldiers from pillage. He pre- 
dicted many true things concerning the king, and the evils 
to befall him ; the deatli of his son, and his own, and I have 
seen the letters to the king " (1). On May 13th, 1495, the 
duke of Ferrara wrote to Manfredi, his agent at Florence, 
that he had understood that Friar Jerome " had said, and 
says, many things about the present affairs of Italy, and it 
appears that he threatens the Italian princes. And since he 
is a virtuous person and a good religious, we greatly wish 
to know what he has said and says, with all particulars ; we 
desire you to see him, and to request him, in our name, to 
tell what he thinks is to happen, especially in matters con- 

(1) Memoirs, b. Vlll., eh. ill. 
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cerning us." And Savonarola replied that lie would pray to 
God, and then answer the duke. On August 8th, 1497, this 
same prince wrote to the friar: "We declare to you that we 
have never doubted the future occurrence of all the things 
you have predicted." 

The figure of Savonarola is intensely poetical, and there- 
fore it appeals to the imagination. This alone would account 
for much of the sympathetic interest which his memory has 
ever evoked ; but it is indubitable that where the incense of 
praise has been offered to him by Catholics, such persons 
have been influenced by the un-historical and uu-theological 
theory of a distinction between the Church and the Papacy. 
As to the acclamations of the heterodox, it is natural that they 
should gloat over the spectacle of a son of the Church flinging 
mud on his mother. Truly Savonarola was a wonderful gen- 
ius, and it is difficult to deny the purity of his inmost heart. 
His power over the souls of men was such as it has been giv- 
en to few to exercise ; he dominated the sage Commines 
and the simplest piaynone in the Duomo with equal facility. 
Above all his qualifications, however, should be ranked that 
political capacity' which made him, for eight years, the abso- 
lute master of the Florentine state. And it is upon this ca- 
pacity that his latest apologist, Pasquale Villari, lays partic- 
ular stress. But what was the first duty of this man whom 
Villari, with apparent sincerity, strives to vindicate ? It was 
that of a sworn servant of God's altar. Had this priest the 
right to become derelict jo his priestly vocation by descend- 
ing into an arena of legislative squabbles ? Had this friar 
the right to trample upon the Constitutions of his Order ? 
So long as Savonarola directed his pulpit eloquence toward 
the expulsion of the Medici from Florence, possibly his inter- 
vention was a ministry of charity ; but he should not, thence- 
forward, have sunk the preacher in the tribune, and have 
ceased to be the obedient religious. But he disobeyed, ur- 
ges Villari, because he suspected the trap which Alexander 
VI. had set for him. The existence of this trap is a gratui- 
tous assertion ; but even had the Pontiff laid such a snare, it 
was the duty of the friar to obey. Villari seems to have 
anticipated this observation ; for he says : " Savonarola would 
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have sacrificed himself willingly for the peace of the Church, 
had there been a question of his own person alone ; but the 
attacks directed against him were aimed chiefly against the 
Florentine Republic, of which he was the living and speaking 
representative." Such a reply merely emphasizes the fact 
that in the later career of Savonarola, the priest had vanished 
in the politician (1). 

CHAPTER XV. 

POPE JULIUS n. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, the Italian 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines had almost entirely 
disappeared ; and the numerous small Italian republics hav- 
ing been absorbed into other states, or combined, in some in- 
stances, to form others, Italy was divided politically as fol- 
lows. The illustrious House of Savoy, then enjoying a ducal 
title, reigned over Piedmont. The marquisate of Monferrato 
was ruled by Boniface, of the stock of the Paleologi. Genoa 
was an aristocratic so-called republic, but under the protec' 
tion of the king of France. The duchy of Milan, a recent 
conquest of Louis XII., was occupied, for the nonce, by 
French troops. Modena, Reggio, Ferrara, and certain sur- 
rounding districts, acknowledged the ducal sway of the House 
of Este. Venice possessed, besides her Adriatic shores and 
the mouths of the Po, the provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, 
Verona, Crema, Vicenza, and Padua; she also ruled over 
Treviso, Feltre, Belluno, the Polesine di Rovigo, and Ra- 
venna ; she exercised supremacy over Gorizia excepting Aqui- 
leja, and over Istria, excepting Trieste ; along the Adriatic, 
she owned Zara, the islands opposite Dalmatia and Albania, 
and Spalatro ; in the Mediterranean, she held Zante, Veglia, 
Crete, and Cyprus ; and of the late Lower Empire she owned 

(1) " The question is simply one of a Pope commanding a religions, and of a religious re- 
fusing obedience to a Pope. Friar Jerome was a rebel, and all the virtues which he had so 
laboriously cultivated, the grand edlllce of talents and merits which men properly admired, 
cannot hide that damning fact from the eyes of a true Catholic. Let us pity Ills fate If we will : 
and If It appears to have been undeservedly severe, let us ascribethe blame tothose to whom 
it properly belongs. The criminal legislation of those days was terrible; for then, in spite 
of a wickedness apparently grosser than our own, men at least believed In such things as 
truth and error with (he utmost simplicity."— Uaruey D'Aukevilly; Men and Works, 
vol. VIII., p. 143. Paris, 18ti~. 
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some of the richest territories, such as Modone, Corone, Nea- 
polis, Argos, and Corinth. Mantua and its duchy were ruled 
b? the House of Gonzaga. Florence was waiting for the re- 
turn of the Medici, momentarily expelled. The States of the 
Church were still subject to the sceptre of the Pope-King, 
saving those which Csesar Borgia had managed by force or 
fraud to appropriate. The two kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
cily, which had been taken from the House of Aragon by the 
united forces of France and Spain, and from which a Franco- 
Spanish war had afterward expelled the French, were now 
provinces under the sway of the Spanish monarch, Ferdinand 
the Catholic. 

After the funeral of Pope Alexander VI. the cardinals, to 
the number of thirty-seven, entered into Conclave, and on 
Sept. 22d, 1503, Francis Piccolomini (1), a cardinal-deacon 
and archbishop-elect of Siena, was chosen Pontiff. He as- 
sumed the name of Pius III. ; and so eminent was his virtue, 
that great advantages were anticipated from his reign. But 
after only twenty-six days of Pontificate he died, and was 
succeeded on Oct.- 21st by the cardinal Julian della Rovere, 
who took the name of Julius II., " more mindful, " thinks 
Alexandre, "of Julius Csesar than of St. Julius I." Mura- 
tori, who is not too favorable to Julius II., says that he pos- 
sessed all the gifts of a magnificent mam " He had a grand 
mind, much shrewdness, and no less courage. He had en- 
joyed a long experience in things of the world, and was 
loyal and truthful." Blanc thinks that if this Pontiff had 
been less warlike, less politic, less intrepid, he would have 
been regarded as a great Pope. Cantu recalls the saying of 
the contemporaries of Julius, that he threw the keys of 
Peter into the Tiber, and preserved only the sword of Paul ; 
but this author also sees in Julius, "A Pontiff superior to 
either personal or famity interests, and one who knew not 
how to yield when he thought the advantage of the Holy 
See was concerned. Disgusted with the brutal soldiery who 
disposed of Italy as they willed, and before whom Alexan- 
der VI. had trembled, he formed the noble design of ' free- 

(1) His father was one of the Todescbi ; but his mother being a sister of Pope Pius IL, 
<bat Pontiff bad induced him to assume the name and arms of the Piccolomini- 
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lug Italy from the barbarians.' . . . Even in the agony of 
death he exclaimed : ' Chase the French out of Italy '(1), aud 
if all his actions had tended toward this end, he would have 
merited well of his country. He proved himself fit to 
govern a much larger state ; he was generous in his designs, 
a stranger to his personal interests, and was respectful of 
the liberties of his people." Audin rinds in Julius II. only 
one object, one plan, one idea ; namely, the freedom of his 
country from foreign servitude. " Without him Italian na- 
tionality was lost ; Italy would have become a French prov- 
ince." Banke discerns in this Pontiff "a noble soul, cher- 
ishing grand designs in favor of all Itaty." Leo, also a 
Protestant, says that "surrounded by the passions and 
weaknesses of his time, Julius II. was one of the most 
worthy characters produced by Italy." But the earl}' Re- 
formers, ever venomous toward all the Pontiffs, were espe- 
cially malignant toward Julius II. Ulrich Hutten, who has 
been styled the German Demosthenes, and whose Epistles 
of Obscure Jlen, despite their obscene inanities, have been 
compared by Germans to the Letters of Pascal, would have 
his credulous compatriots believe that : " The robber Julius 
was polluted with every species of crime. He pretended to 
open Heaven to whom he would, and he doomed to Stygian 
darkness men of pure life. He filled the world with crime, 
and ever confused right and wrong." The same rampant 
declaimer saw in our Pontiff an anomaly, a ruffian with un- 
kempt beard, a savage eye, and colorless lips ; and he in- 
voked a Brutus to rid Borne of such a hateful presence (2). 
According to Hutten, the Pope should possess no property ; 

(1) Muratorf (AimaU of Italy, y. 1513) thus alludes to this event : " After a few days of 
Illness, during which he constantly preserved his wonted prudence and that severity which 
dominated every member of the Sacred College, he devoutly received the Sacraments of the 
Church during the night of Feb. 20th, and at the dawn of the next morning he yielded up his 
Bonl. I read in some authors that toward the end he feil Into delirium, and cried : ' Out of 
Italy with the French ! Out with Alfonso d'Este ! ' But more reliable writers state that his 
mind was clear. Venetian historians tell us that the death of Julius was hastened by his 
anger on hearing of the alliance which was heing promoted between their republic and the 
king of France, and by his consciousness of the hatred borne blm by all the cardinals because 
of his martial designs. But probably this is mere Imagination. . . . One of his merits was 
his freedom from any excessive attachment to Ills family. Only at the end of his life be 
asked from the cardinals the concession of the vicariate of Pesaro for his nephew, the duke 
sf Urblno." 

(2) " Julius cM nnmtv; qw'x atirst? Date, numina, Bmtum: 
Ntnn auolics Ituvm' est Julius, iUa verit," 
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the emperor should be lord of the earth. It was natural 
that this literary light of the Reformation should utter such 
sentiments; for though he owed his own education to the 
University of Pavia, he could see no good in Italy, and least 
of all in Koine. He informs us that the visitor to the Eter- 
nal City invariably brought away three things : an evil con- 
science, a disordered stomach, and an empty purse. There 
are three things which, according to this pious censor, are 
not taught in Eome : the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the existence of Hell. And he says 
that in Rome there are three principal articles of commerce : 
the Grace of God, ecclesiastical dignities, and the virtue of 
women. It is not strange that Hutten acquired the praise 
of Luther as a model of epistolary excellence ; but the clean- 
er taste of Cantu finds in the writings of the Hessian De- 
mosthenes, " the slang of taverns and brothels, and the dis- 
charges of a sewer; an orgy of sentiments and words which 
disgusts even one who has perused the writings which the 
leaders of the Reformation produced in the same style." 

It is certain that the prudence, foresight, and indomitable 
energy of Julius II. alone thwarted the designs of Louis XII. 
in Italy. As the enthusiastic but generally perspicacious 
Audin expresses the idea, " The French were chased out of 
the Romagna and Lombardy, not by the knives of the Milan- 
ese, or by the guns of the peasants, or by the cannons of Pe- 
ter of Navarre, or by the pikes of the Swiss mountaineers, 
but by that cry of the Pontiff : < Deliver us from the barbar- 
ians, O Lord ! ' ' During this war, not one of the adversar- 
ies of the Trench monarch, saving Julius II., was more hon- 
est than his allies ; and certainly Julius II. alone cared for the 
interests of the Holy See, for the freedom of Italy, and for 
art and science. " Prate not about his ambition ; for it was 
justified by his object, which he attained in spite of the fever 
which confined him to his bed, as it did after the proclama- 
tion of the pseudo-council of Pisa ; in spite of the seditions 
of the Roman people, as on the day when Pompeo Colonna 
and Antonio Savelli spoke of proclaiming the republic on the 
Capitol; in spite of the oath 'I shall destroy the very name 
of Babylon,' which Louis XII. inscribed on his coins at Milan; 
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in spite of the tears of his cardinals, as thej showed him at 
Ostia, after the battle of Eavenna, the ships that were already 
prepared to carry off the conquered Pope. It is possible that 
Julius II. was too fond of the helmet and the cuirass, that he 
knew too well how to handle the sword, and that he was too 
often on horseback ; all this is possible, for it is written not 
only in history, but in bronze, on stone, and on canvas. 
But it must be admitted that the most beautiful work which 
a monarch can undertake in the interest of his people, the 
preservation of their nationality, is never accomplished by 
one of those tepid temperaments which are wanting in both 
faults and virtues" (1). To us who have experienced the 
sweetness of Pius IX. and Leo XIII., and who have talked 
with many who had known the gentleness of Pius "VII. and 
Leo XII., it appears strange that a Bonian Pontiff of com- 
paratively modern days should have inspired fear rather than 
love. But historians are prone to dilate on such salient char- 
acteristics as most readily captivate the imagination of the 
many ; and we do not know that the only amiable traits of 
Julius II. were those which he persistently displayed toward 
the votaries of the Muses. 

That the transcendent conceptions of the Papacy which 
are so natural to Catholics, must necessarily be strangers to 
the average heterodox brain, is evinced by the judgments 
passed on Julius II. by such historians as Sismondi and 
Daru. Pope Julius II. was coo prominent a figure in the 
history of the sixteenth century to be ignored ; and since his 
portrait could not well be represented, like that of Alexander 
VI, as a kind of Medusa's head, — since, in fact, there was too 
pronounced a halo of real glory hovering over his reign,— he 
shall receive credit where credit is indeed due him, but for 
matters comparatively extraneous to his sublime office, and in 
such a guise that his greater merits shall be relegated to ob- 
livion. Men must be led to regard him and his enemy, 
Louis XII; him and the emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of 
Aragon, theBcntivoglio of Bologna, and the Baglioni of Peru- 
gia, — all as so many politicians of the same ignoble stamp, 
all with equal rights or absence thereof, and all equally bent 

(I) Audin ; History of Leo X., cb. xili. 
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on stealing as much territory as possible. But Julius II. 
was a connoisseur in matters of art and of artists ; and he 
was the generous protector of Bramaute and of Michelan- 
gelo. For this striking evidence of his appreciation of world- 
ly merits, our critics will laud him to the skies ; for such 
praise can work no harm to their pet theory ol an ideal Pon- 
tiff, despoiled of one of the three crowns of his tiara,— a the- 
ory which Julius so successfully combated against the rob- 
ber princes and princely robbers of his day; and which was 
no new theory even then, although it was reserved to our 
nineteenth century to reduce to a philosophico-political for- 
mula a conception which hitherto had been merely a matter of 
exceptional practice. 

It is often observed by the adversaries of the Holy See 
that the policy of Pope Julius II. and his military enter- 
prises left no enduring traces. What remains of that policv 
. to-day? asks a recent writer. "Merely the narratives of 
some annalists, who frequently contradict one another —some 
praising his course, others belittling his qualities and draw- . 
mg attention to his vices. But no matter what opinion his- 
tory may cause us to form of his character, so long as a love 
of the beautiful survives among men, St. Peter's Basilica, the 
Vatican Palace and its chapels, stanze, and frescoes, the stat- 
ic of Moses at the tomb in St. Peter's ad Tincula, will in- 
spire a veneration for his memory in the minds of each new 
generation which comes to admire them " (1) This latter 
sentence shows that had the artistic sympathies of the au- 
thor not been excited by contemplation of the fascinating 
side of our Pontiff's character, he would have abstained from 
penning his work. And yet the glory of Julius II. is more 
ar-reachmg than it would have been, had artistic proclivi- 
ties alone been his salient characteristic. We must remem- 
ber that the Papacy was not instituted for the encourage- 
ment of architects, painters, sculptors, or musicians ; the 
Divine Pounder of the Church did not even intend that the 
primary duties of the successors of St. Peter should tend to 
a fostering of literature, of sound historical criticism, etc 
However intimately the arts and sciences may be connected 

(1) History of Jul; m 77., by ST. a. J. Dumesnil. PzrU. ISSKJ. 
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with the development of civilization and the delectation of 
men, they enter very indirectly, if at all, into the scheme 
of salvation. The real grandeur of a Supreme Pontiff, in the 
eyes of history as well as in those of God, will ever depend 
upon the manner in which he advances the interests of the 
Church which he is appointed to govern, and to maintain in 
all the force of its integrity. The duties of the Pontiffs vary 
with the circumstances of their respective times ; thiis the 
dangers and prospects of the Papacy were very different in 
the days of Julius II. from what they were in the time of 
Hildebrand. But Julius was as zealous a Pope as St. Greg- 
ory VII.; and it was because of his heroic accomplishment 
of the tasks devolving upon him as guardian of the flock of 
Christ, and not because of his protection of artists, that we 
designate him as a grand Pontiff. 

All the Popes have defended the independence of their 
See as an indispensible requisite for the proper performance 
of their pontifical duties ; and all, from the first foundation 
of their temporal dominion, have guarded the integrity of 
their States as an essential of their independence (1) ; but 
Julius PL may be styled as pre-eminently the Pope of the 
temporal power. His predecessor, Alexander VI., utilizing 
the services of Cresar Borgia, had defended his temporal 
rights with all the ardor of the most irreproachable Pontiffs ; 
and Julius continued that policy even against Borgia, com- 
pelling him to surrender the fiefs which he had usurped. 
Though he was far advanced in years when he donned the 
tiara, his entire j)ontificate was a defence of the Papal terri- 
tory from the " barbarians " who had appropriated much of 
it, and were yearning for the remainder. We may smile 
when we here this fiery Pope-King shouting his battle-cry : 
" Out of Italy with the barbarians ! " But we must remem- 
ber that at that time the refinement of the Cisalpine nations, 
if compared with the culture of the Italians, was not worthy 
of the name; and certainly the uncomplimentary designation 
was a natural one in the mouth of the sovereign of that 
people whose ancestors had been accustomed to flatter them- 
selves, by the same use of the term, on the exclusive posses- 

(1) See our chapter on " St. Leo IX. nnd Plus IX.." iu vol. I. 
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sion of the traits which mollify the human animal. And 
besides the Gaul and the German, whom Julius naturally 
apostrophized as "barbarians," there were other enemies of 
the Papal royalty who were intestine, and whose conduct in 
face of their priestly sovereign but too frequently proved 
that they also were not unworthy of the same characteriza- 
tion. It is remarkable that in his desperate struggle with 
these imperialists, Julius II. invoked no aid from a foreign- 
er. He wanted no other swords than Italian one3 to pre- 
serve the independence of the peninsula and of the ecclesias- 
tical domain. 

Julius II., with his sword, settled for his day that ques- 
tion of the Papal temporal royalty which our day thinks it 
has solved in a very different sense. That is "what is left 
of his policy and of his military enterprises." But does this 
soldier-priest correspond to the ideal of that sanctity which 
befits a Pontiff? Well, if holiness consists solely in austerity 
aud peaceful contemplation, then there have been many 
Popes more holy than Julius II. ; but if there is, for a Pon- 
tiff, a sanctity founded on the fulfilment of his tremendous 
responsibilities in spite of every danger, then Julius also 
had much of that sanctity. But he drew the material sword, 
and the Church is supposed abhorrere a sanguine — to ab- 
stain from blood. True, yet Popes who are canonized saints 
have not hesitated to wield the sword in defence of the Pat- 
rimony of the Church; and the blood which they would 
have abstained from shedding was that which would have 
been unjustly or uselessly spilt, not that the loss of which 
would have redounded to the glory of God and the good of 
His Church. There are some Catholics nowadays in Italv 
and Prance who are called "Catholics of resignation" — 
those who are fain to believe that since Our Lord was cruci- 
fied for the foundation of the Church, that Church should wil- 
lingly offer herself to be crucified in turn. But such is not 
the mind of the Church herself. She shuddered not because 
of the blood shed in the Crusades ; nor because of that, for 
instance, poured forth by Peter d'Aubusson, a religious at 
Malta; or by that shed by more than a hundred cardinals 
(Vitelleschi, for example), who have successfully command- 
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etl her armies. Michelangelo was a devout Catholic, vet 
he scrupled riot to portray Julius II. sword in hand; and 
while Catholics like Ciaconius have misunderstood this Pon- 
tiff, and Protestants like JSismondi have calumniated him, 
the great artist is his real historian. Unforhmately, the 
history recorded in bronze by Michelangelo no longer ex- 
ists; the French enemies of Julius destroyed this master- 
piece when they sacked Bologna; and the duke of Ferrara, 
who discerned the hero in the Pontiff, used some of the frag- 
ments in the construction of a cannon, which he nobly 
named Julius IT. "But the head of the statue escaped; and 
it was of such majestic beauty, and showed such an ascen- 
dency of expression, that it impressed even the Bolognese 
insurgents ; and they did not dare to touch it, any more than 
those historians — blindly religious or philosophistic — who 
wrote before Bohrbacher and Audin, have touched the figure 
of the heroic Pontiff" (1). Audin and Bohrbacher were 
both Frenchmen ; but they did not imitate King Louis XII., 
the foe of Julius, complaining that a Pope had uo business 
to fight a French monarch. They realized that the Julius 
II. who scaled the ramparts of Bologna was the same Pon- 
tiff who thundered against the second schismatic Council of 
Pisa, and that in both instances he but fulfilled his duty. 
This Pope, in fine, may well be styled the Julius Caesar 
of the Papacy, but conquering the Gauls, not in their own 
country, but in his dominions, which they had invaded ; and 
amid all his bloody contests he ever shone forth as a true 
priest. He was a thorough Pope, whether in the field or in 
the Vatican ; always surrounded by his cardinals, even in 
battle, where these latter, like Cardinal dei Medici at Baven- 
na, assisted the dying. 

The only "Wee" with the possession of which Julius II. 
lias been reproached is anger. Bat a careful shuh of his 
life will evince that the choler in which he sometimes in- 
dulged was of that kind which bosieges Heaven. His anger 
was generous ; for it was externated only when there was a 
question of the honor of God or of the welfare of his country. 
In vain do certain writers charge him with an implaeabla 
(1) Barbkv d'AL'revilly; Men and Works, vol. VIII., p. 171. r-aris, 1887. 
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hatred for the French. "Was it to be expected that he would 
remain passive while Louis XII. pitched his tents on Italian 
soil, in the very territories of the Holy See ? Julius II. left 
the world, says M. Duinesnil, " tired of his ambitious pro- 
jects.'' Twice he conquered Bologna; he restored Perugia 
to the Papal obedience ; lie added Parma, Piacenza, etc., to 
the States of the Church ; and was about to seize Ferrara 
when death overtook him. All this simply signifies that our 
Pontiff retook what belonged to the Holy See. However, as 
we have observed, Julius II. is not entirely reprobate in the 
eyes of our philosophistic friends ; his artistic tastes almost 
merit for him a place among the elect, " The conduct of 
Julius II. in reference to art and artists is as worthy of all 
praise as his policy is worthy of reprobation." So thinks M. 
Dumesnil, incapable as he is of realizing that to the world- 
scanning eye of a Eoman Pontiff art and artists must be, 
comparatively speaking, things of minor consequence. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SEVENTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL ; FIFTH LATERAN. 

When Pope Julius II. had resolved upon the actuation of 
his policy regarding Italy, he began by forming the " League 
of Cambray," concluded in 1508 between the Holy See, the 
king of France, the emperor Maximilian, and the king of Eng- 
land, against the Venetians whose usurpations of the Pontif- 
ical rights and territories had become intolerable. Reduced 
to extremity, the Venetians yielded ; and as Venice alone 
could then restrain the Turkish advance into Europe, Julius 
granted her pardon and dissolved the League. But the 
French remained in Italy; and they aided Alfonso d'Este, 
duke of Ferrara, in a revolt against the Pope, his suzerain. 
In 1510 Julius excommunicated the king of France, and en- 
tered into an alliance with the Swiss and the kings of Spain 
and England. In the war which followed, Louis XII. was 
not content with the use of merely material weapons. He 
immediately convoked an assembly of the French clergy at 
Tours, and caused the adoption of a number of " Conclusions," 
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a11 hostile to Ti'e claims of the Pontiff. The first qu ,otion 
proposed was : " Is it allowable to the Pope to war on secular 
princes concerning territories not belonging to the Church ? " 
The unanimous reply was in the negative. The other Con- 
clusions were logical consequences of this one (1). Louis 
XII. then proceeded to further and most unjustifiable ex- 
tremes. In conjunction with the emperor Maximilian I. he 
assembled a " General Council " for the purpose of depos- 
ing Julius. Nine cardinals, feigning indignation because, as 
they asserted, the Pontiff would not convoke a Council, as he 
had sworn to do, were found willing to promote this imita- 
tion of the Pseudo-Council of Basel ; but only four of them 
attended th» sessions. At the opening of the conventicle, two 
archbishops ind fourteen bishops, with the abbots of St. Denis 
and St. Menurd (all Frenchmen) were present ; before the close 
sixteen othei French bishops attended. The first three Ses- 
sions of this \vould-be Second General Council of Pisa were 
held in that city in November, 1511 ; five were held in Milan, 
January to April, 1512 ; and finally the members adjourned 
to meet at Ajti, and then in Lyons, but as a Synod they 
transacted no more business. The principal act of this 
factious assembly was a pretended suspension of Julius IL 
in its Eighth Session. 

Scarcely had Pope Julius been informed of the schismati- 
cal action of the emperor and the French king, than, under 
date of July 18, 1511, he issued the Constitution A r o» sine 
yravi, convoking a General Council to meet in the Lateran 
Basilica on April 19, of the following year. He denied that 
he had been reluctant to call a General Council, appealing to 
the well-known fact that his vivid desire to behold such an 
assembly had procured for him the hostility of Alexander YI. 
He gave good reasons for having deferred the convocation ; 
and insisted that Home alone was, in the circumstances, a 
proper place for the meeting. Finalty, in the fulfilment of 
his duty, he invalidated whatever would be transacted in the 
Pisan conventicle. 

In accordance with the above convocation the Seventeenth 
General Council was solemnly opened by Julius II. in per- 

(1) They are all given by Alexandre, Cent. X VL, dissert. XL, art. 3. 
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son on May 3, 1512 ; the battle of Ravenna having interfered 
with the prescribed date. The sermon was preached by the 
famous iEgidius of Yiterbo, general of the Augustinians, and 
afterward a cardinal. iEgidius began by stating that he had 
predicted, some years before, while explaining the Apocalypse, 
that the Church was threatened with evils, but that a refor- 
mation of morals would remedy them. " I rejoice," he then 
said, " on perceiving to-day that my prediction was not en- 
tirely false. Things are reduced to the last extremes ; we 
are engulfed in a sea of evils ; furious tempests assail us from 
every quarter ; but we find consolation in one ray of hope." 
He then spoke of the good and the need of Councils, and de- 
scribed the miseries which the synodals were expected to 
alleviate. " Can we see without moaning, and without shed- 
ding tears of blood, the corruption of this perverse age ; the 
monstroiis disorder reigning in the morals of men ; the igno- 
rance, ambition, uncleanness, libertinage, and impiety, which 
triumph even in the sanctuary, whence such shames ought to 
be eternally banished ? Who can behold with dry eyes the 
plains of Italy more drenched with blood than with the waters 
of heaven ? Innocence is oppressed ; cities are stained with 
the blood of their pitilessly slaughtered citizens ; the public 
squares are filled with the unburied dead. The whole 
Christian world has recourse to you, and implores your 
protection." Addressing the Pontiff, the orator praised him 
for having rendered travel secure in his dominions, and for 
having reclaimed and restored many cities to the patrimony 
of the Church. " But Christian Europe expects something 
greater than all this from your prudence, courage, and zeal ; 
if I may dare to so express my thoughts, she awaits some- 
thing more worthy of your Holiness. The establishment of 
concord among Christian princes ; their union in arms against 
the common enemy(the Turk) ; their use of all their strength 
in repelling this cruel and redoubtable foe of our holy re- 
ligion — behold a more glorious design, and the only one which 
will immortalize the name of your Holiness." 

At the first assembling of the prelates, there were counted 
sixteen cardinals, eighty-three archbishops and bishops, and 
a few abbots ; but when the eighth session was held, there 
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were in attendance twenty-five cardinals, one hundred and 
twelve archbishops and bishops, and four generals of orders. 
The First Session, held on May 10, was devoted to the cere- 
monies usual at the commencement of a Council. In the 
Second, celebrated on May 17, the Papal Bull invalidating the 
acts at Pisa was read. The Third Session was not held until 
Dec. 3, owing to the presence of contagious diseases in the 
Eternal City. "When the fathers reassembled, the secretary 
read an act of procuration whereby the emperor Maximilian 
empowered the bishop of Gurk to condemn, in his name, the 
proceedings of the conventicles of Tours and Pisa. The 
Fourth Session took place on Dec. 10. The Pontiff ordered 
the secretary to read the Letters Patent, whereby Louis XI., 
addressing Pope Pius II., had abrogated the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Then the conciliar advocate pronounced a dis- 
course against this famous procedure, demanding its revo- 
cation, and advising the citation of all the prelates, chapters, 
and parliaments of France, that they might furnish the Coun- 
cil with their reasons for impeding its abrogation. Such a 
citation was drawn up, the summoned parties being allowed 
sixty days within which to appear before the Council. The 
Fifth Session, celebrated on Feb. 16, 1513, found Pope Julius 
seriously ill, and the cardinal Raphael Riario presided. The 
Council received and approved a Constitution whereby the 
Pontiff not only prohibited all simony in a Papal election but 
invalidated any simoniacal election, and deprived all the con- 
currents therein of the cardinalate and all benefices, also 
excommunicating these participants, and reserving their cases, 
unless at the point of death, to a Pontiff legitimately elected. 
On Feb. 21 Pope Julius II. died, and was succeeded on March 
11 by the cardinal John dei Medici, who assumed the name 
of Leo X. 

In the Sixth Session, held on April 27, Pope Leo X. pre- 
sided. The new Pontiff addressed the synodals, declaring 
his resolve to continue the Council until a solid peace was 
secured to Christendom. He signified his wish that the 
Council would choose fourteen of its members who, joined 
with certain cardinals whom ho would select, would form 
three congregations for the purpose of procuring, firstly, 
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peace among Christian princes ; secondly, a general refor- 
mation, embracing also the Roman court ; thirdly, the abro- 
gation of the Pragmatic Sanction. In the Seventh Session, 
held on June 17, the cardinals Carvajal and Sanseverino 
abjured the schism of Pisa, but were not at once restored to 
their dignity ; not until the 27th were they reinvested with 
the cardinalitial scarlet, and admitted to the kiss of peace, 
receiving as penance the obligation of fasting once a week 
for the rest of their lives. In the Eighth Session, on Dec. 
17, the ambassadors of Louis XII. presented that king's 
renunciation of the coventicle of Pisa, then sitting at Lyons, 
and his recognition of the Lateran Council. The Pontiff 
condemned the doctrine that the intellective soul of man is 
mortal ; also the teaching that the soul is one and the 
same, unica, in all men. It was resolved to send legates to 
all Christian sovereigns, imploring them to turn their anna 
against the Turks. In the Ninth Session, held on J\Iay 5, 
1514, the procurator charged the absent French bishops 
with contumacy ; but it having been shown that these pre- 
lates had started on their journey, but had been detained bj 
the duke of Milan, Pope Leo extended the time allowed foi 
their appearance. Then a reformatory Bull was read, and 
among the passages relating to the cardinals we note the 
following. " Out of reverence for the Apostolic See, . . . we 
decree that no cardinal shall reveal, by word, writing, or in 
any other manner, anything heard, said, or performed, in 
the Consistory, which might turn to the scandal or prejudice 
of any person ; and this we decree under pain of perjury 
and disobedience." In the Tenth Session, on May 5, 1515, 
was issued a Constitution declaring the lawfulness of the 
3Ionti di Pieta, institutions for the relief of the poor, com- 
mon in Italy from the days of Paul II,, and which, unlike 
the pawnbrokers, charged an interest merely sufficient to 
meet the necessary expenses of the establishments. An- 
other decree concerned the printing of books. Pope Leo X. 
saj-s that the Holy See has heard that many persons are 
publishing translations from the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, 
and Greek, of works containing pernicious dogmas. He or- 
ders that hereafter there shall be printed no book which 
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has not been examined and approved by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The Eleventh Session was delayed until Dec. 19, 151G. 
The deputies of Peter, patriarch of the Maronites of the 
Lebanon, were admitted to tender their obedience to the 
Pontiff. In the patriarch's letter was a Profession of Faith, 
wherein the Maronites avowed their belief in the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son ; in the 
doctrine of Purgatory ; and in the necessity of communicat- 
ing at the Paschal time. The patriarch thanked his Holi- 
ness for having sent a Franciscan friar to the Lebanon to 
instruct the Maronites on certain points of Catholic doctrine, 
and in regard to certain ceremonies which they failed to 
observe. Then was read a Concordat (1) made at Boulogne 
with the king of France. Then followed the reading of a 
Bull abrogating the Pragmatic Sanction. We quote the fol- 
lowing passages : " Following the instructions of St. Peter, 
we ought to use every care in upholding the regulations of 
our predecessors in everything concerning obedience, eccle- 
siastical liberty and authority, and the deliverance of simple 
souls from the snares set for them by the prince of dark- 
ness. Pope Julius II., our predecessor of happy memory, 
having assembled the Holy Council of the Lateran ; and 
having considered that the Pragamtic Sanction was still in 
force, to the injury of souls and the detriment of this Holy 
See; he appointed certain cardinals to examine it. And al- 
though said Sanction was notoriously null for many reasons; 
although it entailed a manifest schism in the Church ; and 
although it might properly have been pronounced abusive, 
and have been abrogated ; nevertheless our predecessor 

(1) By this agreement the king of France received the right of nominating to bishoprics 
and other prelatures during the six months following the vacancy ; the nomination was to 
be referred to the Pope, who could refuse to confirm it ; if this conDrmation was refused, 
the king could make another nomination In three months; if he did not do so, the right 
pertained to the Pontiff. Many of the Gallican prelates opposed this Concordat; the fa- 
mous Genebrard, archbishop of Aix, styled it "a mystery of Iniquity whereby the French 
church was ruined" (Chron., b. IV., y. 1517). This convention remained in force in France 
down to 1789. It was partly reproduced and partly replaced by the Napoleonic Concordat 
of 1801. After the restoration of the Bourbons, it was renewed in a Concordat concluded 
on June 17, 1817, between Pius VII. and Louis XVIII., which annulled the Bonaparte in- 
strument of 1801 ; however, the Chamber of Deputies rejected the new convention, and 
henre It was not enforced. The revolution of July, 1830, restored the Concordat of 1801, 
together with its " organic ai tides ; " but in practice it was often ignored. 
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wished, by way of precaution, to examine into its abuses, 
and to cite the bishops . . . who enforced it. As this cita- 
tion was of no avail because of various impediments, and 
as death visited Pope Julius before the affair could be decid- 
ed, we ourselves deemed it proper to resume it. ... There- 
fore having consulted the cardinals of Holy Roman Church 
and many very learned persons, we deem it proper to entire- 
ly abolish that Pragmatic Sanction — already, indeed, revoked 
by King Louis XL — just as did our predecessor, Leo I., 
whose footsteps we follow, when in the Council of Chalcedon 
he revoked all that had been rashly ordained against Cath- 
olic faith and justice in the (Pseudo) Council of Ephesus. 
It is in imitation of him that we believe we can and ought 
to abolish this Pragmatic and all its contents, without any 
consideration for its pretended authority from the Council 
of Basel and the assembly of Bourges ; for its acceptation 
occurred after Pope Eugenius IY. had condemned that Coun- 
cil. ... In the fulness of our Apostolic power and author- 
ity, and with the approbation of the Holy Council, we or- 
dain and declare that the Pragmatic Sanction possesses no 
authority. We annul all the decrees, statutes, regidations, 
and ordinances therein contained ; and all which have been 
inserted therein, no matter whence they may have emanat- 
ed " (1). In the Twelfth Session, March 16, 1517, the usual 
Mass of opening was sung by the cardinal Carvajal, who 
had been the chief promoter of the conventicle of Pisa. A 
Bull was then published to the effect that there was no need 
of prolonging the Lateran Council, since peace was now 
established between Christian princes ; a reformation of 
morals had been regulated ; the conventicle of Pisa had 
been abolished. An imposition of tithes on all benefices 
was ordered, said tithes to be devoted to a war on the 
Turks. 

More than mere mention should be accorded to the de- 
crees issued by this Council in reference to the 3IonU di 
Pietci and the publication of books. The reader of Dante 
will remember that the divine poet assigns the unnaturally 

(1) Concerning the history and meaning of the Pragmatic Sanction, see chap. vlii. 
on Pope Pius II. 
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impure and usurers to the same place in bell. From this 
fact we may form some idea of the extent of what was really 
the queen social evil of the Middle Age; for the theologi- 
cally accurate mind of the sublime Florentine would not have 
likened the heinousness of usury to that of the Gomorrhaites, 
had his heart not bled at the sight of the woes entailed by 
the rapacity of the money-lending Jews of his day. The 
first person to excogitate a remedy for an evil which sapped 
the source of public prosperity was a Franciscan friar, Bar- 
nabo of Perugia, who flourished in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. In one of his sermons this real reformer besought 
the wealthy and the well-to-do to enable him to establish a 
new kind of pawn-broker's shop under municipal control, 
which would lend money on portable securities, but at a rate 
of interest as low as the mere expenses of the institution 
would permit. The eloquence of the friar produced the de- 
sired effect ; from all sides money, jewels, and precious ob- 
jects of art were laid at his feet, and funds were immediately 
obtained for the first Mountain of Charity — so-called because 
of the immense space which was occupied by the securities, 
grain and other bulky articles being commonly pledged. 
The new institution was immediately approved by the Holy 
See, and throughout Italy similar ones were established by 
the charity of the wealthy, who thus, under ecclesiastical 
guidance, became the bankers of the poor. In vain did the 
Jews exercise every art to prevent the spread of an institu- 
tion which deprived them of their chief source of wealth ; 
men like the friars, Barnabo of Perugia and Bernardino of 
Feltre, were superior to bribes, and even courted death in 
the cause of God's poor. However, the usurers gathered 
some grains of comfort when the great Dominican theologian, 
Cajetan, attacked what he styled the Mountains of Impiety. 
This erudite casuist and exemplary churchman, a rigid Thom- 
ist, contended that if the twenty per cent, of the Jews was 
condemnable, the two per cent, of the new institutions was 
just as bad in the eyes of the true moralist. He who charges 
one cent of interest, contended Cajetan, let the form or the 
person be of any nature whatsoever, violates the command- 
ments of God. The Dominicans ranged themselves on the 
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side of him who was one of the great ornaments of their Or- 
der ; while the Franciscans planted themselves on the firm 
ground of the needs of society. In 1484 Sixtus IV., and in 
I50G Julius II, pronounced in favor of the Monti. Finally, 
in the Fifth Lateran Council, after a brief but lucid explana- 
tion of the controversy, Pope Leo X. declared that the found- 
ers of the Monti di Pieia had been animated by an enlight- 
ened zeal for truth, as well as by an ardent charity for men ; 
and in the exercise of his Apostolic authority, the Pontiff 
prohibited the application of the term " usurious " to insti- 
tutions approved by the Holy See, establishments which 
demanded, by way of interest, a comparatively trifling sum 
in liquidation of their necessary expenses. 

That the invention of printing was one of the most benefi- 
cent ever welcomed by man, no sane mind will deny; but that 
its abuse has been fraught with consequences more deleter- 
ious to civilized man than those produced by any other hu- 
man agency, is so evident that the presentation of any proof 
of the fact would excite derision. When this subject was laid 
before the Seventeenth General Council, the synodals were as 
firmly convinced as is any impartial thinker of our day, that 
the passions of men too often turn one of the most beautiful 
gifts of God into an engine of intellectual and spiritual 
death. Pope Leo X. could tell of the dangerous power of 
printed words, as experienced by him in the city of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent; fresh in his memory were the thuds of the 
press which struck off the Improvisations of Savonarola, des- 
tined to subvert his family as well as to excite contempt for 
Pope Alexander 71. And he may have thought as Audin did 
in our clay, that the unfortunate friar of St. Mark's would not 
have ascended the pyre, if at that time every lucubration of 
an ecclesiastic was submitted, before publication, to the cen- 
sorship of his natural judge, his episcopal ordinary. Many 
years before this Council, the Christian pulpit and profes- 
sorial chairs had denounced the license of the press. In 
1500, Vitalis of Thebes, professor of law, complained of those 
many printers who, for shameful profit, published works 
written "in language which would nut have been heard in 
the ancient Lupercalia." Gerson publicly proclaimed that he 
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would no more pray for the author of the Romance of the Base, 
than lie would for Judas ; did he not know that the wretched 
man had repented before he died. In 1486 we hear Ber- 
thold, archbishop of Mayence, warning his flock against the 
many licentious books then circulating on all sides. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Seventeenth General Coun- 
cil published the following decree : " In order that what has 
been invented for the glory of God, for the propagation oi 
the faith, and for the better cultivation of literature, be not 
distorted to contrary purposes, and thus become a danger for 
the faithful of Christ ; we have deemed it our duty to direct 
our attention to the printers of books, so that henceforth 
thorns may not grow with the good grain, and poisons may 
not be mixed with remedies. Wishing to arrange this matter 
in a proper way, in order that the printing-press may be the 
more successful through proper supervision ; we decree and 
ordain that now and ever hereafter no person dare, either in 
our city or in any other city or diocese, to print any book or 
writing whatsoever, unless said books or writings have been 
carefully examined, in Rome by our vicar and by the master 
of our apostolic palace, and in other cities or dioceses by the 
bishop or by some one deputed by him ; etc." 



CHAPTER XVH 

THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. 

We now approach the reign of a Pontiff whom historians 
have glorified by giving his name to the age in which he 
flourished. Just as we read of the Age of Pericles, of Au- 
gustus, and of Louis XIV., so we read of the Age of Leo X. 
Only one Pope, St. Gregory VII., has been similarly distin- 
guished ; and in his case, the presumed honor has not been so 
universally accorded. It may be doubted, however, whether 
this species of apotheosis befits the favored son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent more specially than it would several other suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. Certainly the seventh Gregory and In- 
nocent III. dominated their epoch as Leo X. never dreamed 
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pf influencing his times. A historian should not very read- 
ily bestow the qualification of "grand" upon a particular 
Roman Pontiff; upon one of that long series, the im- 
mense majority of whose members were men of uncommon 
intellectual calibre, of heroic force of character, and of con- 
summate sanctity — men who influenced the society of their 
day as no secular leader did, and for whose lives nearly all 
thinking men of succeeding years have thanked the Giver of 
Mercies. The calm investigator will hesitate, ere he styles 
the tenth Leo a great Pontiff ; but the reign of this Pope 
will ever claim especial attention until its course has been 
run by the heresy which was born at that time. When Prot- 
estantism shall have met the fate which must inevitably over- 
take all systems which oppose the teaching authority of the 
Spouse of Christ, then men may show less interest in Leo 
X. When treating of Pope Julius II., we deprecated the 
tendency of certain writers to discern in that Pontiff merely 
a Maecenas for artists ; but historical justice demands that 
the chief claims of Leo X. to our admiration be recognized 
as founded in the literary and artistic features of his char- 
acter. 

Giovanni dei Medici, born in Florence in 1475, was the 
second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who was a grandson 
of that Cosmo dei Medici who had quietly founded a tyranny 
of wealth in Florence, without any apparent change in the 
constitution or laws of the republic, and had thus laid the 
first foundations of a dynasty which was to rule over Tuscany 
during two centuries (1531-1737), and to fill the annals of Eu- 
rope with its renown for both good and evil (1). An atmos- 
phere of art and learning environed Giovanni in his infancy ; 
as a child he played at the knees of that Gentile of Urbino 
who had been the first tutor of his accomplished father ; 

(1) As in the case of all families which have become pre-eminently celebrated in the an- 
nals of history, some genealogists have been found able to discover tor the Medici a very 
ancient and honorable pedigree. But with the exception of Cantu, no modern historian 
has drawn attention to the genealogy furnished to the Medici by a Grecian tradition. 
According to this legend, the Medici descended from the Mitali, a family which has been 
famous for many centuries, even to our day, in the Peloponnesus. Be this as it may, the 
first of the Medici to become prominent in the Florentine annals was Giovanni dl Biccl 
(1421-29), from whose two sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo, descended the two great lines of the 
family. The line of Cosmo is as follows : 
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and liis early youth blossomed unto glorious promise undei 
the inspiration of such preceptors as Poliziano, Chalcondy- 
la, and Verino. Quite naturally his special masters were 
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the best that Italy, and therefore Europe, could furnish; 
and a much weaker intellect than his would have thrived un- 
to magnificent fruition when cultivated by professors like 
Marsilio Ficino and the truly wonderful Pico della Mir- 
andola. Destined to the priesthood from his birth, Giovan- 
ni was only seven years old when he received the clerical 
tonsure ; and only eight when the abbey of Passignano was 
conferred upon him by Pope Sixtus IV. It is sad, rath- 
er than amusing, to note that Audin, the ultra panegyr- 
ist of Leo X., describes this and other premature collation 
of benefices on the child of the Magnificent as " the first of 
the innumerable favors which Heaven had reserved for the 
ducal boy ; " and that the same author sympathizes with 
" the new joys which nearly every day filled the heart of 
Lorenzo " as he saw the ecclesiastical emoluments rapid- 
ly accumulating for one who was almost a mere babe in 
arms. When the boy was scarcely able to dispense with 
the cares of a nurse, " nothing was wanting but a cardinal's 
hat, and that was ardently desired by Lorenzo and his court." 
However, it is certain that Giovanni was a lad of marked 
virtue, as well as of great precocity ; and when, in his thir- 
teenth year, he was nominated to the Sacred College by In- 
nocent VIII., on condition that he should pass three years 
in the study of Canon Law before being invested with the> 
insignia of his dignity, his piety was acclaimed as sufficient 
to preclude scandal. He spent the probationary period at 
the University of Pisa, - the institution whose very walls 
spoke of Dante, and where the students always lifted their 
caps when they passed the statue of the divine poet which 
stood in the great hall. In 1491, having taken his degree 
in Canon Law, Giovanni received his cardinalitial robes, and 
proceeded to Eome. Warmly welcomed by Pope Innocent 
VIII., he entered the august Senate of the Church, and there 
made his first acquaintance with those cardinals who were to 
be the Pontiffs, Alexander VI., Pius III., and Julius II. In 
the Eternal City the young cardinal easily satisfied his tastes 
as philosopher, archaeologist, poet, and musician ; and his 
most exquisite enjoyment was the society of the Academi- 
cians who assembled around Pomponio Leto. If we may 
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judge by the .almost unanimous voice of authors who knew 
him well, Cardinal dei Medici always conducted himself as 
his father had advised, when, shortly after the young prelate 
had entered the Sacred College, the doting though prudent 
parent wrote : " Never forget that you do not owe the cardin- 
alate to your own merits. . . . Continue the studies which 
are so necessary to success in your state of life. You edified 
me greatly last year, when you approached the Sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist so frequently ; perse- 
vere in this course, for through it alone will you remain in 
the grace of God. . . . You will find many men of piety and 
learning in the Sacred College, and they should be your 
models. In the arrangement of your household, think more 
of an appropriate respectability than of a show of wealth. 
Jewels and silks are not things for a man of your profession ; 
but surround yourself with books and antiques. Employ 
very few, but worthy domestics. Give more hospitality than 
you accept, but have the simplest dishes at your table. . . . 
I would especially recommend you to form the habit of ris- 
ing early from your bed ; for you will thus not only preserve 
your health, but you will assist with greater promptitude at 
the divine offices, and you will have more time for study, au- 
diences, etc. I would give you another bit of advice. When 
you retire at night, think of what you will have to do on the 
following day, so that you may be somewhat prepared for 
emergencies." 

On the seventh day of the Conclave which had met to se- 
lect a successor to Julius II., the cardinal Giovanni dei Me- 
dici was raised to the Chair of Peter as Leo X. Among the 
letters of congratulation which the new Pontiff received from 
all parts of Christendom, two are remarkable, one from a 
poor monk who had been his first teacher of Latin, and the 
other from a philosopher who probably expected a rich re- 
ward for his flatteries. Peter Delfini, superior of the Camal- 
doli Benedictines at Venice, spared a few moments from the 
study of the precious manuscripts which ever surrounded him, 
in order to give another lesson, though indirectly, to his quon- 
dam pupil. "You have assumed the name of Leo as a sign 
of wisdom and of terror; of wisdom in regard to the obedient, 
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and of the fear which the rebellious must entertain. That 
name will be the object of veneration, on the part of all who 
bear the Christian name. May you be blessed ; for you have 
followed the examples of the old race of the Medici, keeping 
your ears ever open to the cries of the poor. Undoubtedly you 
still attend to the duty of hospitality enjoined by the Apostle, 
and you remember that many have found grace in the Lord, 
because of the hospitality which they accorded to angels." 
Now hearken to the adulation preferred by Erasmus : " Leo 
X. will give us the successful administration of Leo I.; the 
pious erudition and the musical tastes of Leo II.; the fruit- 
ful eloquence and the soul of Leo III., which never failed in 
either good or evil fortune ; the simplicity and prudence of 
Leo IV.; the holy tolerance of Leo V.; the love of peace of 
Leo VI.; the truly celestial life of Leo VII.; the integrity of 
Leo VIII. ; the beneficence of Leo IX. All these you will give 
us ; we have a guarantee of them in those holy names which 
are so many oracles of the past and of the future." The 
elevation of Giovanni dei Medici to the supreme magis- 
tracy of Christendom was hailed with joy by the learned 
and the artistic; and the reader will find graphic details 
of all that he effected to justify their acclamations, in the 
pages of Cantu, Audin, and Koscoe. We shall merely allude 
to a few of the acts which illustrate this side of his char- 
acter. 

Pope Alexander VI. had greatly developed and magnifi- 
cently endowed the University of the Sapienza; and Pope 
Julius II., far from diverting its revenues, as Koscoe falsely 
asserts, had granted to its purposes certain revenues of the 
Capitol. With its means for usefulness thus augmented, 
the Sapienza expected to fulfil the destiny augured for it by 
Pope Nicholas V., when, in the words of the Protestant Cas- 
aubon, " He raised the banner of science, apparently buried 
forever in the ruins of Byzantium ; and thus he dissipated 
the darkness which was lowering over the world, and caused 
Eome to emit the light of literature and art." But it was 
not enough for Leo X. that the Sapienza should merely rival 
the Universities of Bologna, Milan, and Pavia, in the intel- 
lectual primacy of Europe. By a Bull dated Dec. 19, 1513, 
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lie urged the students to abandon the false philosophy of 
Plato, and to disregard the allurements of a poetry which 
corrupted the soul ; reminding the professors that they were 
to teach virtue, even more than science — a strange proceed- 
ing, if, as we are asked to believe, the tastes of this Pontiff 
were more pagan than Christian. He took care that the 
corps of instructors should be sufficiently numerous to ensure 
a thorough care for the progress of each student. Thus, for 
instance, Rhetoric was taught by six professors ; Greek by 
three and many assistants ; Canon Law by eleven ; Civil Law 
by twenty ; Moral Philosophy by five ; Medicine by fifteen. 
He provided for the payment of professorial salaries which 
must have caused the managing boards of the universities in 
other lands to stand aghast; for example, the professors of 
Greek — Valdo, Chalcondyla, and Varino Favorino — received 
300 golden florins a year, and many other emoluments, while 
similar posts were elsewhere generally filled for GO florins (1). 
Many writers follow Pallavicino in asserting that Leo X. was 
so entranced by the beauties of secular literature, that he ne- 
glected theologians ; but it is certain that the most prominent 
theological luminaries of the Council of Trent came from the 
Sapienza. Certainly, Leo X. did not neglect Thomas de Yio 
(Cajetan), when he made him a cardinal ; nor did he forget 
Prierio, when he appointed him to the mastership of the 
Apostolic Palace ; nor did he frown on the great canonist, 
Jacovacci, or on the exegetist, Sadoleto, when he gave the red 
hat to the former, and made the latter his private secre- 
tary. We read that in the early days of Christianity, the 
bishops used to turn their sacristies into libraries ; and much 
of that spirit was evinced by Leo X., in his zealous search for 
valuable books and manuscripts. Nicholas V., Calixtus III., 

(1) Among the many celebrated men of genius whom the wise liberality of Leo X. drew 
to the Sapienza or to the papal court, we may mention Mnehiavelli; Bembo, who, when 
yet a bov, was one of the best Hellenists in Europe, but whose ultra-classicism has led many 
to regard him as a person I Ilea tlon of paganism : Sadoleto. the private secretary of the Pope ; 
Musnro; Calergi, the editor of Pindar and of Theocritus : Aldo Manuzio, the printer; Fa- 
vorino, the papal librarian ; Fortecnerrl, the philologist; Beroaldo, the editor of Tacitus; 
A mbrogio. the orientalist ; Gnidacerio, the hebrnielsi ; Pagni. the biblieist ; Alemanni, the- 
philologist ; Fracastoro, the physician-poet : Tristino. the diplomat-poet ; Culcagnlni, the as- 
tronomer; Inghiraini, the orator, and conservator of the Vatican Library; Merino and Pa- 
oloso. the musicians ; the poets Ariosto, Aceolti, Berui, Foleugi, ttaeellal, Sannuzzaro, 
Vitt'i ; and the humanist, Flaminio. 
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Pius II., and Paul II. had greatly augmented the Vatican 
Library ; and Sixtus IV. had conceived the idea of opening 
it to the literary public. Leo X. sent the humanist Beroaldo 
and other bibliophiles into all parts of the civilized world, 
with instructions to spare neither money nor fatigue in the 
effort to acquire precious manuscripts ; and Beroaldo is 
quaintly pathetic in narrating how, in obedience to his en- 
thusiastic master, he suffered from hunger, thirst, heat, and 
dirt, in his efforts to give liberty to long-immured ancient 
writers. Among the innumerable manuscripts which our 
Pontiff thus procured for the literary treasury of the Vatican, 
we may mention one of Tacitus, found in the abbey of New 
Corbie in Saxony, and for which the then enormous sum of 
500 sequins was paid. In the decree whereby the Pope for- 
bade any infringement of the authorized printer's rights in 
the matter of this work, he termed literature, " the most beau- 
tiful gift, after religion, which the goodness of God has pre- 
ferred to man; our glory in misfortune, and our consolation." 
When the printed work appeared, its title-page bore the an- 
nouncement, beneath the escutcheon of the Pontiff, that this 
fosterer of classical studies would reward munificently all 
who would bring to him any ancient book which had not yet 
been edited. It was with money donated by Leo X. that Ar- 
iosto published his Orlando Furioso ; but if the reader is dis- 
posed to blame the papal Maecenas for encouraging this lucu- 
bration, he should remember that the Furioso which we read 
is not the one which the poet submitted to his protector in 
1515. The latter effusion was in forty cantos ; and when the 
author issued another edition in 1532, from which the modern 
ones are copied, he had added : six cantos, and had effected 
many notable changes in the poem. Leo X. was an enthu- 
siast in chess ; and when he learned that the Eternal City 
was harboring Vida of Cremona, a canon-regular who had 
written a curious poem on the far from poetical game, he 
caused the scribe to be led into his presence. The result of 
the interview was the poem Oristiade : for Leo had told Vida 
that the time had come when poets should abandon the moun- 
tain of Helicon for that of Calvary. " In the crib of Bethle- 
hem," said he, " is enshrined a magnificent epic, the Oris- 
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tlade ; that is, an account of how the world escaped from the 
clutches of the demon, culpable humanity being redeemed by 
the blood of Jesus. Away with j3agan books ! A Christian 
should open but one book, when he desires a subject well 
worthy of his contemplation." It was through the encour- 
agement of Leo that Sannazaro, the author of the Arcadia, 
probably one of the most beautiful of the inspirations of the 
Italian Muse, forsook worldly for religious poetry. The great 
professor, Zerrabini, whose academical name of Flaininio 
may be more familiar to the reader, entrusted his son, Marc' 
Antonio, to the protection of Leo ; and it was the fostering 
care of the Pontiff that developed one of the most illustrious 
minds of the Renaissance. 

"When Leo X. assumed the direction of the Universal 
Church, the fanciedly keen observers who then, as ever, 
abounded in the world, proclaimed that the great intellect- 
ual movement of the Renaissance, begun (so far as Italy was 
concerned) toward the end of the thirteenth century, had 
reached its zenith ; and that therefore the reign of peace and 
justice was now at hand. On April 6, 1513, our Pontiff 
opened the sixth session of the Council of the Lateran; the 
schismatic cardinals nearly all returned to their duty, and 
the pseudo-synod of Pisa was as though it had not been. 
Louis XII. of France was reconciled with the Holy See, but 
when that monarch had been succeeded by Francis I. (Jan. 
1, 1515), the Pontiff saw with chagrin that the French aspir- 
ations for the domination of the Milanais were again encour- 
aged. He immediately made an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with Spain and the empire; for, ever faithful to the 
traditional policy of the Popes — the deliverance of Italy from 
a foreign yoke, and the perpetuation of the papal temporal 
dominion — such a course appeared to be the sole means of 
checking the enterprising spirit of Francis I. The late king 
of France, Louis XII., called by his subjects, "the father of his 
people," and forced by popular delirium to cross the Alps 
with drawn sword, had derived no serious advantage from his 
thirteen years of campaigning ; having vindicated his rights 
as grandson of Valontina Visconti, and posed as " King of 
Jerusalem and of Sicilv, and Duke of Milan," he allowed 
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himself to be drawn into an attempt on the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Oppressed by sickness, he had not sufficient energy to 
combat the energy of Julius II.; nor had he enough of cun- 
ning to oppose successfully that Ferdinand of Aragon who, 
when he heard of the French king's complaint that his Ara- 
gonese majesty had deceived him twice, cynically replied 
that he had duped Louis at least ten times. By the defeat on 
the Garigliano, the French lost the kingdom of Naples for 
the second time. The victory of Agnadel, as unfortunate as a 
defeat, and the victory of Ravenna, in which the death of 
Gaston de Foix deprived France of hope in the near future ; 
finally, the defeat of Novara, which entailed the loss of the 
Milanais; formed the culmination of the deplorable enter- 
prise. But Francis I., the veritable hero of that epoch, was 
of calibre very different from Louis XII.; and after his great 
victory of Marignan over the Swiss Confederates, a victory 
which deprived the Swiss of all future influence in Ital- 
ian matters, the combined power of Spain, Germany, and 
their Italian allies could not have prevented his reduction 
of the Two Sicilies, and, if he had been so disposed, his dis- 
memberment of the States of the Church. In this emergen- 
c}', our Pontiff entered into negotiations with the conqueror; 
but the conditions offered by Francis were very severe. Cer- 
tainly, the Pontiff's family pride was gratified by the guar- 
antee of the authority possessed b} r the Medici, in the Flor- 
entine state ; but the king insisted on the cession of the pon- 
tifical territories of Parma and Piacenza, a step which would 
have established definitively the French domination in Italy. 
Leo determined, contrary to the advice of many of the car- 
dinals, to hold an interview with the French king. Three 
places were proposed for the conference; Rome, Florence, 
and Bologna. The monarch would not choose Rome, and 
the Pope feared to name Florence, because the frateschi (now 
termed " patriots ") might have made trouble ; hence on Dec. 
11, 1515, Bologna saw the meeting of the two most influen- 
tial personages of Europe (1). The negotiations lasted for 

(1) Contemporary writers tell us that when the two great personages met, the king knelt, 
kissed the papal slipper, and having been raised by the Pontiff, kissed his cheek. When 
the Pope invited Francis to be seated, and the king had done so, the royal chancellor ad- 
vanced, and read, on the part of his Majesty, a protestation of profound homage ; and 
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three days, and the chief points considered wore the French 
demand for the Papal renunciation of sovereignty over Par- 
ma and Piacenza; the French desire for the papal sa action 
to a French conquest of the Two Sicilies ; the fate of the 
rebel duke of Urbino (a nephew of Julius II.); the papal 
restitution of Modena and Pieggio to the duke of Ferrara ; 
and most important of all, the definitive abrogation of that 
Praginatic Sanction of which we have already treated when 
scanning the events of the Pontificate of Pius II. Leo X. was 
forced to the conclusion that prudence bade him yield in the 
matter of the Parmesan and Piacentine duchies ; time might re- 
store them to the Holy See. As to the desire of Francis I. to 
reign over the Two Sicilies, vassal territories of the Pioman 
Pontiff, here also Leo relied upon time to either moderate 
the aspirations of France, or to furnish some other attrac- 
tion for them. Meanwhile he impressed successfully in the 
mind of the monarch the idea that the king of Aragon was 
an infirm old man, could not live very long : and that future 
circumstances might enable the Holy See to find a way of 
disengaging itself from its engagements with the House of 
Aragon. Concerning the duke of Urbino, the Pope convinced 
Francis that his sympathy for that prince was, despite the 
duke's services to France in the late troubles, very much out 

whenever there occurred a passage implying especial submission and devotion to the Holy 
See, Fraucis always lifted his cap, although requested by Leo to remain covered. The dis- 
course conoluded with the asseveration that the king was the Pontiff's submissive son : 
" Tuns e rcliginnc, tuwjwe, tuns more majorvm, tuus consuctudine, tuns fide, tuns 
vnluntate.' 1 '' On the next day, the Pope proceeded processioually, preceded by the kingsur- 
ronnded by his highest officers, to the church of S. Petronia, for the celebration of Mass. 
When his Holiness advanced toward his throne. King Francis iusisted on carrying the 
Papal train, despite the demurrer of Leo; and when the initiatory psalm began, his Maj- 
esty knelt, more acnlythi, and made the responses, lie remained on his knees at the foot 
of the altar until the elevation; and thenceforth, until after the Pope's communion, he 
was stretched prone on the pavement. When the Pontiff, the deacon, and the sub-deacon 
had communicated, his Holiness asked the king whether he wished to receive his Lord and 
God. Francis replied that he was not in the state of grace ; but that many of his officers 
would like to receive the Rody anil Blood of Jesus Christ from the hands of His Vicar. 
As the veterans were approaching, one old soldier cried out from the rear : " Holy father, 
I would be too happy to communicate at your sacred hands; but since 1 cannot whisper in 
your ear, 1 confess aloud that I fought, and vigorously too, against Pope Julius U.'" Others 
then repeated the avowal, and from all sides came the cry: "Pardon, pardon !" King 
Francis also cried: " Most holy father, be not surprised that these gentlemen were foes 
to Pope Julius, lie was by far the greatest of our adversaries, aud 1 never knew a fiercer 
warrior in a battle. To tell the truth, your Holiness, he would have been betterasa general 
than as Pope." Leo pronounced absolution, and the ceremony proceeded. King Fraucis 
communicated in the Dominican church on the following day. 
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of place; since the nephew of Pope Julius had become a 
rebel to the Pope-King. The question of Motlena and Reg- 
gio was reserved for consideration until the time when Fran- 
cis should be in condition to reimburse the Holy See the 
money which Julius II. had paid to the emperor for the in- 
vestiture of the duchies. No difficulty was experienced in 
the matter of the Pragmatic Sanction ; but there were many 
serious details to be arranged. For that purpose the Pon- 
tiff deputed two cardinals, and the king his chancellor, to 
draw up the terms of a new Concordat ; and finally, on Auo-. 
18, 1517, was published at Rome that instrument which reg- 
ulated French ecclesiastical affairs until the Revolution of 
1789. 

Leo X. did not hesitate to use his power to consolidate that 
of the House of Medici. He appointed his brother Giulio to 
the archiepiscopal see of Florence ; he invested his nephew 
Lorenzo with the ducal crown of Urbino which had been worn 
by La Rovere ; and he strengthened the Medicean influence 
in Florence by many powerful alliances. Nevertheless, you 
will seek in vain for any unworthy or even improper means in 
the actuation of these projects. But the Pontiffs pride of 
family made many enemies for him ; and one of the conse- 
quent conspiracies resulted in the degradation of three cardi- 
nals, and the execution of one. Alfonso Petrucci had been 
one of the most zealous advocates of the elevation of Cardinal 
dei Medici to the Popedom; and after the enthronization of 
Leo X., he had counted on the gratification of his desire to 
become governor of Siena— a desire which was quite natural 
to a scion of that family (Altomonte) which had, for many 
centuries, almost constantly dominated in that province. 
When Petrucci saw the coveted magistracy bestowed on the 
bishop of Grosseto, he began to ruminate on other causes of 
complaint which his family had against the Medici, and con- 
certed measures for revenge. During many years' a painful 
abscess had afflicted the Pope ; and even iu the Conclave 
which elected him, his trusted surgeon hail been obliged to 
operate for his relief. Iu the spring of 1517, this practition- 
er was absent from Rome, and his place was filled bv Bap- 
tist Vercelli, who was a consummate toxicologist as well as an 
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able surgeon. Petnicci succeeded in buying the sen-ices of 
Yercelli; and it was arranged that the physician should 
place a poisoned bandage upon the sore of his august pa- 
tient. But the modesty of Leo saved his life ; he could not 
bring himself to submit to the ministrations of the stranger. 
Those who were involved in the plot persistently urged the 
sufferer to admit Yercelli to the confidence which the regular 
body physician had enjoyed ; but while they were endeavor- 
ing to overcome the obstinacy of Leo, the plot was discovered. 
AVhen arrested, Cardinal Petrucci was confronted with the 
confession of his secretary, and he finally avowed that he had 
designed " to rid the world of a tyrant," and to procure the 
tiara for Cardinal Raphael Eiario, the same whom we have 
seen engaged in the Conspiracy of the Pazzi. He added that 
besides Biario, he had for accomplices the cardinals Soderini, 
brother of the famous gonfalon iere of Florence; Adrian of 
Corneto, and Bandinello de Sauli. In the Consistory of June 
3, 1517, Soderini and Adrian confessed their crime, after the 
Pontiff had informed the assembly that he knew that there 
were two felons in the hall, and that, " in the name of the 
Crucified Saviour, he would spare their lives, if they avowed 
their crime." Eiario and Sauli had already been arrested. 
On June 22, Bembo read to his fellow cardinals the sentence 
of degradation pronounced against Petrucci, Eiario, and Sauli. 
Petrucci was executed in his prison on the following day. 
There seemed to be much doubt as to the extent of Eiario's 
culpability; that both he and Sauli were cognizant of the 
plot would appear from their mutual recriminations in the 
Consistory. It was because of this doubt that though both 
were condemned to death, the Pontiff commuted the punish- 
ment of Eiario to a fine of 50,000 ducats (which was paid by 
that rich Sienese merchant, Chigi, whose palace in the Via 
Longara was adorned by Raphael); while Sauli was con- 
signed to perpetual imprisonment, but was soon liberated. 
A few days after the commutation of his sentence, Eiario was 
among the assistants at the Pope's celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice ; and to his utter astonishment, the Pontiff sudden- 
ly turned from the altar, and walking over to him, said : 
" Mo<t reverend lord, in order that your heart may be at rest, 
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I offer you my pardon here, iu the presence of the Body and 
Blood of Jesus. In the name of God I forgive you for all 
that you may have done against me ; and as a return I ask 
you, in the name of Oar Lord here present, to banish from 
your breast all resentment which you may now feel in my 
regard." And then he tenderly embraced the culprit. 

The conspiracy of Petrucci warned Leo X. to reinforce the 
Sacred College with members whose religious zeal, learning 
and tried prudence would contribute to the glory of God, as 
well as add to the eclat of his pontificate. It is well to note 
the merits of a few of the thirty-one cardinals created in the 
Consistory of June 2G, four days after the degradation of 
Petrucci and his associates. 1. iEgidius of Yiterbo, an Au- 
gustinian friar, was of such humble stock that he is known 
only by his monastic name. A pupil of that Mariano of 
Genazzano, whom Savonarola regarded as a master of elo- 
quence, JEgidins acquired so great a reputation for every vir- 
tue that a religious should possess, that in 1507, in the Gen- 
eral Chapter held at Naples, he was elected general of his 
Order. In 1512, he was deputed by Julius II. to deliver the 
opening oration in the Council of the Lateran, and his elo- 
quent and practical discourse justified the Pontiffs selection. 
iEgidius was an able humanist ; he was at home with Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Greek, and he was at once theologian, philoso- 
pher, historian, and poet. Sadoleto compared him to the 
aurora, and he was one of the luminaries of the Renaissance. 
The reader will find many of the Letters of ./Egidius in the 
Collection of Martene and Durand ; and they merit attention 
from him who seeks for details as to this period of history (1). 
II. Adrian of Utrecht,, the son of a poor artisan, owed his 
education to the charity of a priest and to the admiring com- 
miseration of the widow of Charles the Bold, Margaret of 
Austria, who then governed the Low Countries. He ac- , 
quired such learning that he became a professor in the Uni- 

(1) The chief works of Egidius of Viterbo are. Observations on the Three First Chap- 
ters o/ Genesis ; some Commentaries on the Psalms; many Dialogues and EpMles- some 
Odea in praise of the statesman and writer, Jovlanus Pontanus; and a fine treatise on 
The Growth of the Church. See Sadoleto; Epist., b. III.-Bembo; EpM b II nos 13 
and K-GmcciARDJN! ; bk. XIL-Paolo Giovio; Eulogies on The Learned, ch. lxxxv'- 
Ukhelu; Sacred History.— Aubrey; History of the Cardinal*. 
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versity of Lou vain ; and in 1507 lie was chosen by the em- 
peror Maximilian I. to be the preceptor of his grandson, the 
future Charles V. He so won the confidence of his pupil 
that in 1515, when the death of Ferdinand the Catholic (the 
maternal grandfather of Charles) appeared imminent, the 
prince sent him to Spain to take possession of the kingdom 
as soon as the throne was vacant. Ferdinand having died on 
Jan. 23, 151G, Cardinal Ximenes exhibited a document where- 
by the late monarch had appointed him regent until the arri- 
val of the hereditary prince ; and Charles solved the difficulty 
by naming Adrian ambassador to the regent, Ximenes. 
Shortly afterward, Ximenes named Adrian bishop of Tortosa 
and grand-inquisitor of Aragon. AVhen the revolt of Luther 
began, Adrian, then cardinal, thought that it could be re- 
pressed by an abolition of the abuses of the Curia Romana. 
" The old professor of theology," says Hefelc, " thought that 
the teachings of Luther were worthy of no person's serious 
attention ; that their sole weight lay in their being an attack 
on certain real abuses in the Church ; and that when those 
abuses were removed, the Lutherans wonld abandon their 
doctrine on grace. But he was mistaken." III. Thomas de 
Yio, generally mentioned as Cajetan, from the fact that his 
family were illustrious in Cajeta (Gaeta), was termed em- 
phatically " the great mind, and the miracle of the minds of 
his time." In spite of the opposition of his parents, he be- 
came a Dominican at the age of fifteen (1181) ; made his first 
ecclesiastical studies at Naples ; and finally received the doc- 
torate at Ferrara. After several years of successful teaching 
in Padua, his reputation led Cardinal Oliver Caraffa, the 
cardinal-protector 'of the Friars-Preachers, to procure his 
transfer to Rome. In 1500 lie became procurator-general of 
his Order, and in 1508 general. On the occasion of the 
Pseudo-Council of Pisa, sustained by the faction of the em- 
peror Maximilian and Louis XII., Cajetan greatly encouraged 
timid spirits, and confounded the rebellious, by his work On 
tlie Poicer of tltc J^ope. AVe shall see him acting as legate of 
Leo X. in Germany, endeavoring to combat religious revolt 
by an admirable combination of adroitness and authority ; 
and the student of his entire career will find that his teach- 
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ing was ever regarded as a guide for others, and his silence 
as an implicit censure. Ho had, like all great men, zealous 
partisans and rabid censors. Melancthon portrays him in 
no flattering terms. Catarino, his fellow-religious, combat- 
ted some of his writings, especially his Commentaries on 
the Scripiures, most furiously. Chamier praises his recti- 
tude, candor, and moderation. Sixtus of Siena cannot find 
enough eloquent words to express his admiration of the man 
and the theologian (1). TV. Scaramuccio Trivulzio, a nephew 
of the great Italian commander in the service of France, the 
marshal Gian-Giacomo Trivulzio, merit? mention for his as- 
cetic piety and his profound juridical attainments. V. Cam- 
peggi, so famous for his legation to England in the matter of 
the divorce of Henry VHT. and Queen Catharine, was as not- 
ed for his virtue as for h7,s learning. The praise of Erasmus 
may be of suspicious sincerity ; but it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the humanist acknowledged a present from his 
Eminence in these worcls : " The brilliancy of the gold shall 
be a lasting symbol of your cardinalitial wisdom ; but the 
flash of the diamond can be only a faint image of the glory 
of 3'Our name "(2). 

Probably the most meritorious work of the reign of Leo 
X. was his endeavor to hurl back into Asia the ever-threat- 
ening hordes of Islam ; like all his predecessors, since the 
day of the first Mahometan advance into Europe, this Pon- 
tiff moved heaven and earth to protect Christendom and 
civilization. Julius II. -had continued the task of Pius III., 
entreating all the European peoples to don the Cross ; and 
at least Venice, Genoa, an il Naples had undertaken expeditions 
blessed by the successor of St. Peter. But the power of tin 
Crescent was not diminished ; and if Europe was not already 
overrun by the cavalry ( f Bajazet, it was simply because that 
son of Mahomet II. was to use the words of Comminep, a 
man of little valor, preferring the pleasures of the seraglio 

(0 The chief points of the career c f Cajetan are treated by Ughelll ucj by Capvelo, and 
oy his secretary, Flavio. See also Piazza; Cardinalitial Hicrar^^ij.— Pkyrat ; Origin 
of the Cardinals of the Holy See.— "jctorelli; Lives of thr J'oniiJ's and Cardinals.— 
Alby ; Illustrious Cardinal) . ParX 1644. 

(-) Sigonius; Bishops of Bologna.— Panvini : C7iro>n'< , ir.-BA,\DER; English SchUm. 

-Pi.EinAX : Annals.-- Br^ALDi: Lihrary of Bologna xCbrey : Vic. «iU 
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to tlie din of battle. But when Selim mounted the Ottoman 
throne, promising his Janizaries the spoils of the western 
world ; when Europe heard that Selim had subverted the 
power of the Mamelukes, conquered Palestine, and profaned 
the Sepulchre of Christ ; a shudder ran through every Chris- 
tian community, as though Jerusalem had bowed before 
the Crescent for the first time. Therefore it appeared not 
impossible to resurrect the spirit of the Middle Age, when 
Leo X. preached another Crusade in the Lateran Coun- 
cil. Soon after the dissolution of this assembly, the Pon- 
tiff sent legates into Prance, Spain, England, Germany, Hun- 
gary, and the northern countries ; exhorting the nations to 
form a Christian league against the common enemy, de- 
claring himself the head of that league, proclaiming a truce 
of five years between all hostile Christian States, and excom- 
municating all violators of the Peace of God. In order to 
draw down the blessing of Heaven upon his project, he 
ordered sole mn fasts and deprecatory processions in the 
Eternal City ; and himself attended tearfully at the public 
services in St. Peter's, having walked thither barefooted, dis- 
tributing enormous alms on the way. Writing to Henry 
VIII. of England, he said : " My heart is inflamed with joy, 
since 1 have learned that the emperor Maximilian, the king 
of Prance, and the king of Spain have resolved to make com- 
mon cause against the Turk. Our dissensions have always 
benefited the Turk, and he has continually grown more for- 
midable ; but now, thanks to God, his advance will be 
checked. I have sent legates to all the sovereigns, urging the 
immediate departure of the promised succors. . . . Certainly 
you will not be the last to join the Crusade, for your glory is 
at stake. Listen to the call of God, the Master of us all ! " 
And writing to Francis I., the Pontiff warns him : " Let us be- 
ware lost, on the Judgment Day, the Lord condemn us as 
faithlei3 servants who have abused His gifts ; lest the accusa- 
tion of indifference and cowardice be brought against us, to 
whom He has entrusted the care of His Hock ! " Such lan- 
guage on the part of the Father of the Faithful was not en- 
tirely without effect. The emperor promised to send an army 
to aid the Polish and Hungarian cavalry in an attack on 
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both sides of the Balkans ; the French, together with large 
Venetian and other Italian bodies of veteran troops, and 
1G,000 Swiss, were to embark at Brindisi, destined for the 
shores of Greece ; while Spanish, Portuguese, and English 
fleets were to gather at Carthagena, there to receive the for- 
midable Spanish infantry which was apparently destined to 
win new laurels on the shores of the Hellespont. But the 
brilliant prospect was soon dissipated ; the spirit of the 
vaunted Beformation had begun to exhale its venom, and the 
projected Crusade of Leo X. served only to rekindle the fa- 
naticism of the Osmanli. While the Pontiff was perorating 
the cause of Christendom, an apostate friar was calling upon 
the Germans to realize that the rule of the Turk was a thou- 
sand times preferable to that of the Pope, the faith of Islam 
much purer than the idolatry of the Mass. "The Turk 
peoples Heaven with saints ; but the Pope peoples hell with 
Christians. However, if you wish to fight the Turk, begin 
with the Papacy ! By my faith, if the Turk inarches on 
Borne, I shall not weep. ... To war on the Turk is to war 
on God. ... I have never regarded Mahomet as Antichrist ; 
but the Pope is the real Antichrist. . . . Hear, all ye who 
have ears ! Do not enlist against the Turk, so long as there 
is a Pope under the vault of Heaven ! " And the polite Ger- 
man Demosthenes, Ulrich Hutten, mouthed the same ravings: 
" No money for a war against the Turk ! You must make a 
crusade ; but it must be against Borne — that Borne where 
there are only lawyers, - notaries, procurators, Bullists, jur- 
ists, who fatten on our sweat and blood. Throw off this in- 
sulting yoke ! Germans, break 3-our chains ! " Perhaps a 
St. Pius Y. would have cured the fever which had begun to 
make sad havoc in the German body ; but the disease ran its 
course, and so distracted the rest of Christendom that not un- 
til St. Pius Y. did come, was a temporary check experienced 
by Islam. 

In 1519 the throne of the Holy Boman Empire, then prac- 
tically that of Germany alone, and such other countries as 
the incumbent of the moment might happen to rule, became 
vacant by the death of Maximilian I. of Austria. Immedi- 
ately the enterprisiug and externally chivalrous Francis I., 
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king of France, announced himself as a candidate (1). Of 
course, the electors were Germans, and the Holy Roman 
Emperor would be king of the Germans ; but Francis relied 
upon what he not foolishly regarded as just titles for their 
preference. He was a man of spirit, presumedly elevated 
character ; he had recently been victorious in " the combat 
of giants " against those Swiss who had been styled " the tam- 
ers of princes ; " and he was master of solidified France — 
a country which, unlike Germany, was thoroughly one, with 
no independent subordinate sovereigns or privileged com- 
munes, and with an almost perfect political constitution. 
And then the German electors were all, at that time, basely 
venal. " Glut them with everything ! " said Francis to his 
agents ; and up to the very moment of the election they 
swallowed his gold, as well as that of his competitor, finish- 
ing the comedy with the sacrilegious declaration, before the 
Holy Communion, that they were acting in perfect freedom 
from any illegitimate influences. But the very talents of 
Francis militated against his success ; the German princes 
preferred to be ruled by one who had, as yet, given no sign 
of ability. King Charles I. of Spain (Fourth of Naples, 
Second of Sicily), was the grandson of Ferdinand and Isa- 

(1) " Francis of Angonleme, who became king at twenty years of age, merits descriptiun. 
He was a spoiled child of fortune, a man of persuasive tongue, and a facial expression 
which won all hearts. He was well trained in chivalrous habits, a brilliant inheritor of the 
traditions of the feudal nobility, and totally unlike the sombre Louis XI.; in a word, he was 
a royal chevalier. From his tutor, Arthur Goufler. lord of Boisy, a noble veteran of tie 
Italian wars, he had received an artistic and literary education which grafted itself upon a 
character as variable as it was passionate. From his earliest years, an extravagant temeri- 
ty, often justified by success, led him to mad acts of audacity and intrepidity. ... Hi- 
height was above the ordinary ; his physiognomy was open and very seductive : his speech 
was rich, flowing, and persuasive. But beneath all these imposing externals, there was iu,t 
a great soul ; rather was there a weak and capricious character, governed entirely by the 
moment. Military life is a school of discipline for ordinary men ; one of despotism for 
rulers. Strong and ardent, the pupil of Marshal de Gie' had learned from that veteran how 
to so enfou-e obedience as to experience no resistance or imitation ; and therefore he was 
for others an Imperious master, even though he was a blind slave to his own passions. Thus 
It was that to Louis XII.. a king who had exhibited one side of the character of St. Louis, 
namely, submission to rule and attachment to duty, there succeeded a prince who knew 
no law other than that of his own instincts and his own will, no other authority than the 
omnipotence of his own caprice. When perchance Francis sometimes yielded to outside 
pressure. It was because he wns under Influences, for which he should have blushed. His 
defects, perhaps, more than his good qualities, seduced the French nobility. Wheu Bayard 
knighted Francis on the battle-field of Marlgnan, he could not then confer upon his sover- 
eign the truly chlvalric grandeur of his own soul, without fear and without reproach. In 
truth, Francis I. was only externally a chevalier." Pei.mssif.r-, The Sixteenth Century; 
Ten Anccdotical Unsays on the Ilcna'wmimr timl the llfformutlon. Paris, 1888. 
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bella ; those sovereigns having united their daughter Jane to 
Philip of Austria (d. 1506), son of the emperor Maximilian L 
With the crown of Spain, he inherited the mastership of 
nearly all the New World; and from his grandmother, Mary 
of Burgundy, he derived the sovereignty of a large portion of 
the Low Countries, as well as of that ancient province of 
France, then called Franche-Comte. From his grandfather 
Maximilian he inherited a sceptre which dominated over 
Austria proper, Styria, Carinthia, the Tyrol, Carniola, and 
Austrian Suabia. The student who wishes to form a correct 
idea of the character and career of this extraordinary man 
will do well not to rely upon the olden historians who are the 
most quoted, Paul Jovius the Adulator (of Charles) and Slei- 
dan the Malevolent. Still less ought the reader turn for 
knowledge to the pages of Robertson, whose reflections are 
Voltairian, though his spirit is not as diabolic as that of the 
followers of the Sage of Ferney ; who, royal historiographer 
in England, could be scarcely independent and impartial, 
even though he did not cater for the cravers of tales of papis- 
tical absurdities ; and of whose work our judicious Protestant 
countryman, Henry Wheaton, said that it was full of errors (1). 
Cantu institutes a comparison between Francis I. and Charles 
V. which will interest the reader. " One of these two young 
arbiters of Europe had already shown his warlike nature ; 
the other his preference for intrigue. Francis, educated as 
a private gentleman, had preferred to the glorious title of 
his predecessor that of ''king of the nobles,' and that of the 
' first gentleman of France.' Indeed, Francis had all the de- 
fects and virtues of a ' gentleman.' He was like a hero of 
the Middle Age ; Charles was a modern king. Francis was 
addicted to inordinate parade and splendor ; Charles sought 
only for substance and success. Francis affected to be scru- 

(1) See his letter to the Secretary of the National Institute at Washington (1843).— Among 
the general Histories, the searcher for information concerning the two royal rivals will find 
none so satisfactory and impartial as that of Cantu. The seeker for details will profit by 
Gachard ; Correspondence of Charles V.and Pope Adrian VI. Brussels, 184.1.— La.vz ; 
Correspondence of Charles V., Taken from the Imperial Archives and the Burgun- 
dian Library in Brussels. Leipsic, 1844.— Relation of Gwranni Correr to the Venetian 
Senate in the Relations of Ambassadors. Paris, 1838.— Leglat ; Essay on the Negotia- 
tions between France and Austria, During the Thirty First Years of the Sixteenth 
Century. Paris, 1S50.— Vatican Documents Illustrating the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Sixteenth Century. Freiburg, 1861. 
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pulously honorable, while Charles feigned to persevere in 
the simple loyalty of his family ; but both could deceive, 
when they deemed such conduct opportune. Charles never 
rested ; Francis often sought quiet. Charles travelled con- 
tinually, and thus seemed to bring nearer together his widely 
separated dominions ; he retained the fidelity of his generals, 
but never allowed them to guide him ; he permitted no in- 
fluence to his feminine friends, and no man ever knew who 
was the veritable mother of his bastards. Francis squan- 
dered his wealth in display and libertinage, confided office to 
the least worthy, and because of the female intrigues and 
court punctilios he disgusted the constable de Bourbon, 
Doria, the prince of Orange, who all passed over to the service 
of his more prudent foe. The most fortunate wars of Charles 
were conducted by his generals ; but he always directed his 
policy. In the art of conducting an intrigue, promising, 
eluding, and corrupting, he far excelled the soldier-king. 
Reflective even when a child, and quick to foresee, Charles 
surrounded himself with advisers ; but he never abandoned 
himself to them. Inexorable and circumspect, he sought 
continually to satisfy his personal interests ; and he knew 
well how to wait, as his motto ' Not yet ' testified. The easy 
conquest of America so exalted the ambition of Charles, that 
he imagined the entire world to be waiting for his grasp — 
an idea which was encouraged by victories which were 
rather lucky than merited, which dazzled his contemporaries, 
and afflicted his subjects with the bewilderment in which the 
blind obedience of the soldier is taken for heroism, and in 
which men regard as honorable any course which entails 
advantage for their master " (1). 

Pope Leo X. could not regard the imperial aspirations of 
either the French or Spanish monarch without apprehen- 
sion ; for the success of either would be fraught with danger 
for the equilibrium of Europe, the repose of Italy, and the 
security of the Holy See. Therefore he tried to induce 
Francis to advocate the election of a prince whose moderate 
political influence would promise quiet both for Rome and 
France ; and the elector of Saxony was suggested as the 

(1) Universal History, bk. XVIII., oil. vl. 
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person. But the heart of Francis was filled with the desire 
to don the crown of Charlemagne ; and the Pontiff was com- 
pelled to trust in the energy and skill of Cajetan, whom he 
had sent as legate to the Diet of Nnremburg, in which the 
emperor was to be chosen. The cardinal reminded the 
princes that Charles of Spain and Austria was also king of 
the Two Sicilies, and that the Constitution of the Holy 
Eoman Empire forbade a king of Naples to mount the im- 
perial throne ; then he showed the danger to both Italy and 
Germany, if Francis, who already was duke of Milan and lord 
of Genoa, were hailed as King of the Romans. An impres- 
sion was produced; and the elector of Treves proposed 
Frederick of Saxony as future emperor. The other electors 
assented ; but Frederick declined the burden. Then the 
electors agreed to reward the modesty of the Saxon prince by 
allowing him to name his substitute ; and he pronounced in 
favor of the Austro-Spaniard. On June 28, 1519, Charles 
was proclaimed King of the Germans and Emperor-Elect, 
and was crowned as the first at Aix-la-Chapelle a few days 
afterward ; but he. did not receive the imperial crown until 
1529, and then at the hands of Pope Clement VII (1). The 
power of Charles V., at this time, was greater in appearance 
than in reality, not only because it was derived from hetero- 
geneous elements, biit because his most important states 
were afflicted by disorders which threatened their national 
existence. Spain was lacerated by civil discords, because 
the young monarch, contrary to the advice of the wise Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, had interfered with her time-honored fueros or 
local privileges. Germany was not only trembling in antici- 
pation of Islamite invasion, but was the prey of the disinte- 
grating forces of the new religionists. The populations of 
Naples and Sicily, ever hostile to the Spauish yoke, were 

(1) As Pope Adrian IV. expressed the proper conception of the imperial tenure, in a letter 
to the bishops of Germany : " The king of the Germans cannot be styled Emperor and Au- 
gustus, until he Is consecrated by the Roman Pontiff, who promoted Charles (Charle- 
magne), and gave to him the great name of emperor." The modern German emperors, 
though hailed by their subjects as such, were never styled by the Popes, the real and his- 
torical source of their imperial dignity, in other fashion than as " emperors-elect : " simply 
because those modern emperors had not been confirmed as such and crowned by the Roman 
Pontiff. For the distinction between a King of the Germans and a Holy Roman Emperor, 
see our dissertation on the Revival «f the Empire, in vol. II., ch. ii. 
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kept in subjection only by large bodies of troops which 
Charles would gladly have employed for other purposes. 
The Low Countries, jealous of their venerable franchises, 
obeyed or scorned their foreign ruler pretty much as they 
willed. Therefore Francis I. deemed the time propitious for 
a war against his rival ; and in 1521 Spain, Italy, and Flan- 
ders became theatres of carnage. Pope Leo X. was involved 
in the struggle. The French governor of the Milanais having 
violated the territories of the Church, the Pontiff decided 
to accept the offers which Charles V. made in return for an 
alliance. If the Pope would aid the emperor in expelling 
the French from Italy, Charles would see that Parma and 
Piacenza were restored to the papal dominion ; he would also 
aid the Pope against certain rebel feudataries, and would 
augment the tribute which, as king of Naples, he was bound 
to pay to the Holy See, suzerain of that kingdom. Probably 
the Pontiff was impelled the more easily to enter into this 
alliance, because of his belief that Charles could and would 
put an end to the religious revolt which Luther had excited 
in Germany. In reference to the military operations which 
now ensued, we need say but little. The historian, Guicci- 
ardini, held the title of commissary-general of the pontifical 
army ; and the veteran, Prospero Colonna, was commander 
of the allied forces. The Milanese, tired of the exactions of 
Marshal Lautrec, the lieutenant of Francis, rose in arms, ex- 
pelled the French from nearly all the duchy, and recalled the 
Sforzas to the ducal throne. Then, supported by the Span- 
ish, Papal, and German forces, they forced Lautrec to retreat 
into France. Our Pontiff was at his villa of La Magliana, 
when he received the news that Parma and Piacenza had 
been restored to his temporal dominions, and that Italy was 
freed from the sway of the French. If he then began to 
comitate as to the possibility of actnating the dream of Julius 
II. by driving out of the peninsula the other "barbarian," 
time for the purpose was denied him. 

On Nov. 24, 1521, Leo X. returned to Rome amid the plau- 
dits of his subjects, nearly all of whom, that day, carried 
crowns of olive leaves in their hands. During three days 
court and people abandoned themselves to transports of joy ; 
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and when, on the 27th, the news circulated that the Pontiff 
was indisposed, men thought that the most serious conse- 
quence would be a postponement of the Consistory which had 
been ordered for that day. .But in the early morn of Dec. 1, 
the attendants of his Holiness saw him join his hands, move 
his lips in prayer, and fall back dead upon his pillow (1). 
AVhen we contemplate the reign of Leo X., we can scarcely 
avoid the question as to whether he was the Pope for his 
time; whether his attitude toward nascent Protestantism, 
which we shall notice in its proper place, was that which 
befitted the Head of the Universal Church. Certain writers 
have amused themselves, and perhaps their readers, by 
speculating as to whether Luther, if he could have changed 
places with the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, would not 
have subdued the religious revolt, while it was, as yet, con- 
fined to an obscure corner of what was then comparatively 
uninfluential Germany. The imagination will not be directed 
toward such a supposition by one who has studied the char- 
acter of the ex-Augustinian ; for he realizes that this consum- 
mately successful agitator possessed none of even the most 
rudimentary qualities of a true statesman. But Luther struck 
the key-note of popular discontent, and drew the salient out- 
lines of a successful campaign, when he made his onslaught 
on the abuses which were too frequently practised by the 
preachers of Indulgences. At that moment, if Leo X. had 
disciplined the culprits severely, and had he then repressed 
energetically other abuses which had been denounced again 
and again by devoted children of the Church, the heavy 
shower might not have become a storm. But the elegant and 
fastidious scion of the Medici, the lover of literary repose, 
the man who manifested such zeal when there was a question 
of scientific or artistic import, discerned in the gathering 
clouds merely a sign of a " monkish squabble," and in the 
turbulence of Luther he recognized simply the vaporings of a 
" drunken German, who would sing another tune, when he 

(1) There is no need of dilating upon proofs that refute the assertion made by some au- 
thors that Leo X. was "probably " the victim of poisou. Mere rumors to that effect were cur- 
rent among the people; and although Malespina, the Pope's cup-bearer, was suspected and 
dragged by the mob to the Castel San Angelo, nothing was proved against him. The most 
reliable records of the time ascribe the casUstrophe to suffocation by catarrh. 
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had digested Lis liquor." The apathy of the Pontiff in the 
premises contrasts vividly with the impetuosity of the ag- 
gressor ; and the former was so preoccupied with his arts and 
sciences, with the cares of his worldly state, or at best with 
an apparent consolidation of his authority, that he preferred 
to disdain the rebel whom, possibly, he might have disarmed. 
This apathy is eloquently illustrated by a comparison of the 
dates of the three events which were the main signal lights 
during the first phase of the Eeformation. It was on Nov. 11, 
1517, that Luther affixed his propositions on the church doors 
of "Wittemberg ; not until nearly three years afterward, on 
Sept, 15, 1520, did the Pontiff promulgate the Bull which con- 
demned forty of these theses ; and on the following Dec. 10 
the apostate publicly burned the papal document. We per- 
force agree with the Benedictines who afterward, though with 
a truly filial sorrow, reproached Leo X. for allowing his tem- 
poral preoccupations to jeopardize the spiritual authority of 
the Holy See. Certainly he showed much care in perfecting 
the administration of Church affairs, inasmuch as he strove to 
consolidate the hierarchy of the Church ; but he gave little 
attention to the banishment of cupidity and ambition from 
the sanctuary. Therefore we cannot term Leo X. a grand 
Pontiff. On any other throne than that of the successor of 
St. Peter, he would have surpassed any one of his line in 
commendable qualities ; but he should not receive a title 
which the judicious confer on a Gregory the Great, a Greg- 
ory "VTL, an Innocent III., a Nicholas V., or a Pius Y. Un- 
doubtedly Bembo, Ariosto, Raphael, and Michelangelo were 
apostles of the beautiful in literature and art, and upon his 
encouragement of such luminaries Leo X. relied for the fu- 
ture glorification of his pontificate ; but the beauty of which 
they were the apostles could not give to him either true 
strength or true grandeur (1). 

(1) In Illustration of the immense latitude of speech which was then allowed In the land 
of the Inquisition torriticlzers of the Popes, and to show that the eulogies of Leo by bis court- 
iers were not entirely endorsed by the clergy of Italy, we cite a passage from a sermon de- 
livered in Mantua, In 1537. by Fra Callbto da Piaceuza, one of the most popular preacher* 
of his time: " Poor Poi>e Leo ! Me had attained to so many dignities, had amassed such 
Immense treasures, and had at his beck so many friends and servants ! Rut in that last 
journey with the bottomless sack, out of the tiapr fell everything, excepting only l'ra Mar- 
iano (the Pope's confessor), who, being a buHoou, was as light as a straw, and therefore 
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But we must not suppose that Leo X. ignored entirely the 
duties of his sublime position. He exhibited much zeal in 
furthering many of the reformatory projects of the Lateran 
Council. He was active in suppressing the remnants of Hus- 
sitism in Bohemia. He did much toward propagating the faith 
among the still barbarous Muscovites. He endeavored to 
bring the Abyssinians out of their schism. He founded many 
dioceses in America. He terminated the long and vexations 
dispute concerning the legitimacy of the Monti di Pieta (1). 
He introduced the sublime ceremonies of the Holy Week 
which are still practised in the Vatican Basilica, and the 
writers of the day are concordant in their praise of his edify- 
ing demeanor on all such occasions. When urged to confer 
benefices on the unworthy, he generally preferred to supply 
the wants of such persons with his private funds. His so- 
briety was that of an anchorite ; he never drank anything 
but water. He never ate meat on Wednesday ; on Friday he 
ate greens alone ; and on Saturday he never dined. That 
his chastity was truly priestly, we may suppose, since Lu- 
ther never dared to question it ; Kanke is discreetly silent 
as to the matter, and Koscoe says that his morals were ir- 
reprehensible. Ranke tells us that he does indeed find in a 
passage of Navigero that Leo X. thought of a war against the 
Turks ; but the German historian stoops to an unworthy in- 
sinuation when he says that " Leo did not think of the inter- 
ests of Christendom when he tried to regain the Sepulchre 
of Christ, but rather of -the lost Greek and Eoman manu- 
scripts which he might recover." Now Ranke makes much 
parade, in his preface, of the numerous olden authors whom 
he consulted in the preparation of his frequently valuable 
work ; and he must have known that it is not only in an inci- 
dental passage of a comparatively obscure writer that indica- 
tions of Pope Leo's crusading intentions are to be found. 
This feature of his papal career is as salient as any other of 

clunsr to the side. When the poor Pope came to the point of death, of all that he had gath- 
ered in this world, nothing remained to him but this friar, and he recommended Leo to think 
only of his soul, saying : ' Remember God, Holy Father ! ' And the poor Pope could only cry 
out in his agony, ' Good God. good God ! '; and thus he gave his soul to his Lord. See how 
true it is that he who amasses riches puts them into a bottomless sack." 
(1) See page 271. 
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which Banke treats. As for the assertion of the Pontiffs in> 
difference to what had been clearest to the hearts of all his 
predecessors, since the day when the Crescent first floated over 
the towers of Jerusalem, the German author does not attempt 
to furnish a morsel of evidence. The same writer says that 
Leo X. did not always observe the usual Papal decorum ; 
for instance, he would often go forth from his palace, " not 
only without his surplice, but even with boots on his feet." 
And alas ! He was wont to " pass the autumn in the pleas- 
ures of the Campagna, in hunting near Viterbo and Corneto, 
in fishing in Lake Bolsena;" and the pleasures of his court, 
" while not like the outrageous ones of Alexander YL, were 
unworthy of his high position." Well, Leo X. did hunt very 
frequently ; but his physicians had ordered him to take that 
exercise, insisting that it was the sole means whereby he 
could avoid an early and sudden death. But the last com- 
plaint of Banke cannot be dismissed with a smile. We cannot 
admire our Pontiff as, surrounded by his courtiers and noble 
visitors, he listens complacently to certain effusions which 
were meritorious from a literary point of 'view, but certainly 
not calculated to promote that purity of heart which ought 
to dominate in the ecclesiastic (1). But may we not suppose 
that the literary preoccupations of Leo X. and his court, 
while listening to the dulcet measures of Ariosto, or even to 
the lubricious ridiculosities of Delia Casa, deprived those 
productions of much of their immoral consequences ? And 
it is well to remember with Saint-Cheron, that plain lan- 
guage is not always an indication of a depraved mind; that 
" experience proves that the more corrupt a society is, the 
more delicate and susceptible it is as to its language." 
Banke is of opinion that " the sentiments of Christian faith 
were necessarily enfeebled" in the minds of Leo X. and his 
court ; and as proof he adduces Pomponazio, " the most cele- 

(1) It is not edifying to note that although Leo X. was himself an exceedingly sober man, 
he delighted in entertaining that Friar Mariano who couid swallow a pigeon at a mouthful, 
and eat forty eggs at a meal ; that among his habitual boon companions of the leisure hour 
he numbered that Nobill 11 Moro, who was one of the most disgusting gluttons of the day ; 
and that one of his favorite pastimes was to play cards with his intimates, on which occa- 
sions, whether he won or lost, he scattered handfnls of florins among the spectators. What 
Is still more sad. Pan) Jovius when narrating these things, regards them as "worthy of u 
noble and gentlemanly prince." 
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brated of the philosophers of the time," contending that the 
soul of man is not immaterial and immortal. But Ranke 
himself has narrated how Pomponazio, because of this asser- 
tion, was ordered, on June 13, 1518, to retract ; " otherwise 
proceedings would be instituted against him." Like the 
philosophasters of our day, Pomponazio affected to discern an 
opposition between reason and faith ; and in his treatise on 
the Immortality of the Soul he pretended that the immortality 
could not be proved by reason, and that the Church would 
not permit the exercise of reason in the premises. His posi- 
tion was attacked at once ; and although Cardinal Bembo 
defended it, Pomponazio issued a new edition with the nec- 
essary corrections. Ranke studiously ignores the fact that 
the philosopher died a submissive son of the Church, and 
with all the signs of an edifying piety. Ranke unhesitatingly 
avers that so paganized had the Roman priesthood become, 
under the influence of Leo X., that " at the very moment of 
the consummation of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the priests 
■were wont to utter blasphemous words, wherewith they denied 
(the truth of) the Sacrifice." One has a right to demand proof 
in corroboration of this tremendous accusation ; but whom 
does this praised-as-impartial historian adduce ? Martin 
Luther ! 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE COMMENCEMENTS OF PROTESTANTISM : LUTHER. 

It is futile to deny that a reformation in the Church was 
necessary at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; the stu- 
dent of the history of that period is familiar with the lamen- 
tations of the most submissive children of the Church, be- 
cause of corruption in the sanctuary. Fallen humanity is ever 
prone to an abuse of even the holiest things, and this tenden- 
cy had been favored, during several centuries, by the disor- 
ders of several Pontiffs and of many of the clergy, as well as 
by the criminal ambition of nearly all the Holy Roman em- 
perors and of many other sovereigns. And above all, the 
Great Western Schism, that natural outcome of the removal 
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of the Papal residence from its legitimate seat, had greatly 
weakened the strength, and marred the beauty, of the human 
element of the Spouse of Christ. In the universal uneasiness 
consequent upon this state of ecclesiastical affairs, proud 
spirits found their opportunity, and, observes Bossuet, " The 
weak-minded lost their good sense, and instead of remember- 
ing that the Son of God inculcated respect for the Chair of 
Moses in spite of the iniquity of the doctors who filled it, 
very many yielded to the temptation to hate the chair itself. 
All was ready for a great rupture ; the materials for schism 
were collected, and the architect alone was wanting " (1). Cir- 
cumstances elicited the architect. Two great tasks, under- 
taken by Roman Pontiffs, furnished the occasion for revolt. 
Julius II. had begun the erection of the grandest architect- 
ural glory of either olden or modern Christendom, St. Pe- 
ter's Basilica at Rome ; and Leo X. was straining every nerve 
to prevent a threatened invasion of Europe by the sultan 
Selim I. These works required money, and Pope Leo offered 
indulgences to those who would contribute. The Dominican 
Friars were charged with the task of preaching the Indulgen- 
ces, and the work in Germany was entrusted to one Tetzel, 
whom John Lindner termed a light of his Order (2), and 
whom Buddams praises (3). These Indulgences found much 
opposition in Germany, for it would seem that many of the 
ignorant regarded the money as the price of a sacred thing, 
and that the more educated frequently acted, in regard to 
the concessions, in such a manner as to divest them of much 
claim to respect (4). 

Protestant authors have dilated greatly upon the alleged 
infamy of Tetzel's proceedings ; but they have no other proof 
than Luther's assertions. As an indication of Luther's bad 
faith in this matter, we need only to adduce that passage in 

(1) As Erasmus expressed the idea, " the egg was laid ; Luther had only to hatch it." 

(2) Life of the Papistical Indulgence Preacher, by James Vogel. Lelpsic, 1727. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) The sovereigns often demanded a lion's share in the collections. Thus six years be- 
fore the publication of Luther's theses, an Indulgence was preached in Saxony for a crusade 
against the Turks, and all the funds were appropriated by the emperor and that elector 
who afterward patronized Luther. As a rule the German princes took two-thirds of the 
amount accruing from the collections, and the reader should bear this fact in mind when 
he reads the declamations of those princes. Justifying their patronage of the Lutheran idea 
with the pica that the Popes were ruining Genniiuy by the sale of Indulgences. 
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his Tabic Talk where he avers that " Tetzel was an arrant 
rascal who aared to preach that if one were to violate the 
Mother of God, an Indulgence would wash away the sin." 
Now, Seckendorf , the chief apologist of Luther, tells us in his 
Commentary on Luther anism, that the words of Tetzel were: 
" However enormous a sin against the Mother of God must 
be, it is less than that which is committed against her Son, 
and even this latter sin may be forgiven, as Christ tells us." 
Some writers attack the morals of Tetzel ; but since Luther 
himself, in the torrent of his vituperations, made no such re- 
proach, we may be sure that he had no reason to utter any. 
But there were real reasons for discontent ; and if we consider 
the chagrin of the Augustinian Friars, who had hitherto, as 
a rule, preached all Papal Indulgences in Germany, we will 
have a conception of the spark which, falling upon inflam- 
mable materials, produced one of the direst conflagrations 
that God has permitted to devastate His Church. 

Martin Luther was born in 1483, at Eisleben in Upper 
Saxony. His first studies were made by the aid of alms ob- 
tained by singing in the streets, and by the help of a small 
salary earned as chorister in the churches. Having excited 
the interest of a widow named Cotta, he was enabled to de- 
vote himself more freely to study, and in time he received 
his degree in philosophy at Erfurt. Profoundly affected by 
the sudden death of a companion, he resolved to join the 
Augustinian Order ; and two years afterward, in 1507, he 
made his profession and v received the priesthood. During 
many years, according to his own testimony, in the Preface 
to his Works, he " was so besotted with the Papacy, that he 
would have killed or helped to kill any one who rejected one 
iota of the Pope's teaching." And nevertheless, in 1516, long 
before his collision with Tetzel, he had written a work on the 
will of man, directed " against the doctrine of the Pope and 
of the. sophists." We may suppose, also, that rebellious 
thoughts were already agitating his mind at that time, for he 
wrote to the priest Leitzken : " Pray for me, for I grow more 
miserable every day. I am constantly drawing nearer to 
hell." Toward the end of 1517, while Luther was stationed 
at Wittemberg, Tetzel proceeded to Juterbock. Protestant 
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writers tell us that so great was the desire to procure " par. 
dons," crowds surrounded the Dominican, but all returned 
without anj 7 exterior signs of compunction. The confession- 
als of the Augustinians were deserted ; and these friars be- 
came jealous. Luther, who had already declared that "with 
God's help, he would put a hole in Tetzel's purse " (1), an- 
nounced that he would preach on indulgences. On the ap- 
pointed day, an immense throng listened to a number of in- 
novations which appeared so revolutionary to Luther's breth- 
ren, that one of them mounted the pulpit, and pulling the 
orator's tunic, he whispered : " You are rash, doctor. The 
Dominicans are laughing in their sleeves. Our order will 
suffer for your words." Then Luther retorted in language 
which is much admired by Protestants, but which would 
come with more grace from Moslem than from Christian lips : 
" If my teaching is not from God, it will fall to the ground ; 
if it comes from His holy name, leave it alone." On the 
following day, Tetzel publicly analyzed Luther's proposition. 
"The polemical style of Tetzel," observes Audin, "has noth- 
ing striking ; and we cannot understand the effect which he 
produced in the pulpit ; for the reader is not treated to those 
instances of bad taste, those indecorous comparisons, with 
which his sermons are said to have been tainted. It is the 
style of a theological professor who, feeling sure of victory, 
has no need of harsh expressions " (2). 

On the Feast of All Saints, although he had promised the 
bishop of Brandenburg that he would not publish his ideas on 
Indulgences, Luther prevailed on the porter of his convent 
to affix on one of the outer pillars of the church of All Saints, 
his famous 95 theses. The revolutionary manifesto began: 
"For the sake of love and truth, the following theses will be 
upheld at "Wittemberg, under the auspices of the Reverend 
Father Luther, of the Order of St. Augustine, Master of Arts 
and of Theology, and Lector-in-Ordinary. Wherefore it is 
requested that those who are unable to discuss them with us 
in person will do so in writing. In the name of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen." We quote the principal theses. I. 

(1) 3fS. Chronicle of Grimma, at year 1516. 

'2) Life. Writings, and Doclrincsof Lutlicr. Paris, 1S-11. 
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\~Vheu o\n* Lord and Master says, " Do penance," He desires 
that the lives of the faithful shall be lives of constant pen- 
ance. II. Unquestionably He never spoke of the Sacrament 
of Penance ; that is, of confession to a priest. XIII. The 
dead cannot be affected by canonical judgments. XXVI. 
If the Pope can relieve soiils in Purgatory, he does so by 
prayer, and not by the power of the Keys. XXIX. Who 
knows whether all the souls in Purgatory desire relief? 
Head what is narrated of Sts. Severin and Paschal. LXXXII. 
Why does not the Pope empty Purgatory at once ? 

Alphonsus de Castro thinks that when Luther published 
these theses, he was, as yet, merely afflicted by a false zeal (1). 
Surius thinks that he was, at that time, merely an opponent 
of abuses which were lamented on all sides (2). The impar- 
tial Protestant historian, Schrock, regards hirn as being still 
submissive to the authority of the Church (3). But although 
Luther did protest to the public, at that time, that he de- 
ferred to the judgment of the Church, he used different lan- 
guage to his friends. Ten days after the Wittemberg epi- 
sode, writing to Langus, he styled the archbishop of May- 
ence and the bishops of Saxony, who had condemned his 
theses: "Buffoons and earthworms." Three months after- 
ward, he wrote to Spalatinus : "I declare to you and our 
friends, that Indulgences are mere nminnieries. I know well 
that I am raising ^lp against myself six hundred Minotaurs, 
Bhadamanthotaurs, and Cacotaurs ; but what is that to me? " 
At first, Borne was disposed to regard this matter as one of 
the petty monastic squabbles which Germany frequently 
produced. The learned of Italy could not realize that a 
"barbarian" could effect anything extraordinary. Leo X. 
was rather pleased by Luther's subtleties; and regarding 
him as a German drunkard, he advised that " the friar 
should be allowed to digest his wine." And perhaps the 
Pontiff was right in favoring leniency, for, under date of 
Trinity Sunday, 1518, Luther had written to him, saj-ing: 
*' The propositions which I put forth, Most Holy Father, are 
in the form of theses, and not of doctrines ; of enigmas pro- 

■ 1) Agaimt Jfcrcsics, art. Ahsoiutwn, b. XI. 
('-•> In Appendix to the Chronicle of Nauchler. 
<3) Ilistom of the Church, vol. I., p. 129. 
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pounded in an enigmatic style. . . . Prostrate at your feet, 
I resign to your Holiness all that I am and all that I possess. 
Vivify, kill, recall, approve, reprove ; as it may please you to 
do. I acknowledge your voice as that of Christ who presides 
and speaks in you." The rank hypocrisy of this effusion is 
shown by the friar's declaration to Spalatinus at that very 
time : " I am not quite certain whether the Pope is really 
Antichrist or merely his apostle." 

The emperor Maximilian had conceived the idea of using 
Luther as a weapon against the Pope ; he had even written 
to the elector of Saxony : "Keep an eye on Friar Martin, for 
he may be of great service to us." But the wily prince soon 
discerned the troubles menacing Germany, and formally de- 
nounced the agitator to the Holy See. Therefore on August 
7, 1518, Leo X. commissioned the bishop of Ascoli to sum- 
mon Luther to Home ; but the elector Frederick requesting 
an examination in Germany, the cardinal Cajetan, a man of 
great reputation for learning and piety, was delegated for 
that purpose (1). The meeting occurred at Augsburg on Oc- 
tober 12 ; and when the friar tried to dispute, the cardinal 
said : " I have not come here to argue with you as boys do 
in college ; nor am I your judge. I have been sent by our 
common father, to whom you wrote only the other day : 'Ap- 
prove, condemn, etc' Eetract, therefore, for such is the 
will of the Pontiff." After several hours of conversation, 
Luther asked for a delay of three days, and it was granted ; 
but on the following morning he gave a protest to his Emi- 
nence, declaring that " he had never intended to teach any- 
thing offensive to Catholic doctrine, to the Holy Scriptures, 
to the authority of the Fathers, or to the decrees of the Pope." 
Then Luther departed from Augsburg, and a fews days af- 
terward, he gave the world a proof of his duplicity by having 

(1) Tliomas de Vio, siimamed Gaetano (anglicr, Cajetan) because he was from Gaeta, be- 
came a Dominican, and Drst attracted public notice by a disputation with the celebrated 
Count Pico della Mirandola, held at Ferrara in 1492, in a General Chapter of his Order. 
Though only twenty-two years old, he so distinguished himself in this contest of intellect 
with the great man who could argue well on everything, " and on some other things" (so 
it was said of Pico), that at his opponent's request, he received the doctorate on the spot. 
In his thirty-ninth year, lieheeame General of his Order, and in ]f»17 I.eo X. gave him the 
red iiat. Cajetan was remarkably gentle in manner : and was greatly beloved by the work- 
Ingmsn of Romp, because he had espoused their cause against the usurers. 
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affixed to the gale of the Carmelite monastery where he had 
lodged, an appeal to the effect that if he had attacked Indul- 
gences, it was because they were not enjoined by God. His 
judges, he averred, were not to be trusted ; he had not gone 
to Rome, because there where justice once abided, homicide 
now dwelled. Finally, he "appealed from the Pope badly 
informed, to the Pope better informed " (1). 

We omit any account of the mission of Miltitz, and of the 
dispute between Luther and Eckius on July 4, 1519, because 
they were without results. On April 6, 1520, the friar wrote 
another letter to Pope Leo, some passages of which are 
models of sublime effrontery. " I protest, and my memory 
is not at all treacherous, that I have never spoken of you 
otherwise than with honor and respect. . . . You cannot deny, 
my dear Leo (opttme Leo), that your See is more corrupt 
than Babylon or Sodom. It is against that impious Rome 
that I rebel. . . Borne is a stinking cave of robbers, the 
most brazen ot brothels, and the throne of sin and hell. 
Filled with lover for your person, I regret your elevation to 
the Pontifical chair in such an age as this ; for you merit to 
have been bom at another time." Seckendorf tries to pal- 
liate this impudence by alleging that it was provoked by 
the Bull of Excommunication ; that it was written in the Oc- 
tober following that Bull. If such was the case, why did not 
the fiery object of the Bull allude to it? But the question of 
date has been settled by Roscoe (2), in favor of April 6, as it 
is given in the Jena and Aurifaber editions of Luther's works. 
There was a limit to the patience of Leo X. On Sept. 15, 1520, 
the long-delayed Bull of Excommunication was launched (3). 
Then the unfortunate issued his famous diatribe Against the 
Execrable Bull of Antichrist. " At length, thanks to the zeal 
of my friends, I have seen this bat in all its beauty. In 

(1) Skckendork, Ioq. cit. 

(2) In the second edition of bis Life of Leo X., Henri's French translation of Roscoe 
frmits this dissertation. The Italian version by Bossi gives it. 

(3) Audin thus comments upon this Bull: "It is not for us to appreciate the pontifical 
B;ill as a dogmatic work, for the words of the successor of the Apostle are above our exam- 
ination. But if, descending from the regions of faith, we consider it as a work of art, it is 
impossible not to discern In it a complete revelation of the classical regeneration of Rome at 
thit period. ... We see that Italy had made a serious study of the Ciceronian style. 
Vet Luther said that Rome did not then harbor more than two or three cardinals of intelli- 
gence." Loc. cit. 
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truth, I know not whether the Papists are joking. This must 
be the work of John Eckius, the man of lies and iniquities, 
the accursed heretic. ... I maintain that the author of this 
Bull is Antichrist ; I cnrse it as a blasphemy against the 
Son of God. ... I trust that every Christian who accepts 
this Bull will suffer the torments of hell. . . . See how I 
retract, daughter of a soap Bull. ... It is said that the don- 
key sings badly, simply because he pitches his voice on too 
high a key. Certainly, this Bull would sound more agree- 
ably, were its blasphemies not directed against heaven. . . . 
Where are you, emperors, kings, and princes of the earth, 
that you tolerate the hellish voice of Antichrist ? Leo X., 
and you the Pioman cardinals, I tell you to your faces. . . . 
Renounce your satanic blasphemies against Jesus Christ." 
Luther now remembered that Jerome of Prague had burnt the 
sentence of the Council of Constance against Huss ; and on 
December 10, he was able to write to Spalatinus : " There 
have just been burned, at the eastern gate of "Wittemberg, 
opposite the church of the Holy Cross, all the writings of the 
Pope, the Rescripts, the Decretals of Clement YL, the Extra- 
vagant 'es, and the last Bull of Leo X., together with the Sum- 
ma of the Angel of the Schools." On the day after this ex- 
hibition, Luther pre;iched to the people, and said : " Yester- 
day I burned in the public Square, the devilish works of the 
Pope ; and I wish that it was the Pope, that is, the Papal 
See, that was consumed. If you do not separate from Rome, 
there is no salvation for your souls." 

Previous to the Diet of "Worms, opened on Jan. 28, 1521, 
Luther sent to each elector of the empire a copy of his Ad- 
dress to Caesar and to the German Nation, a political and 
religious manifesto dilating on what he termed the encroach- 
ments of Borne — encroachments which, by means of " three 
walls," he insisted, had made captives of princes and peoples. 
First Wad. Pome pretends that the spiritual authority is 
above the civil ; but this is false, for all Christians " are 
spiritually alike." He did not assume to evince the logicality 
of this connection. The secular power is from God ; there- 
fore, contended the friar, it should be exorcised over the Pon- 
tiff. Second Wall. St. Paul declares that all men are priests; 
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and nevertheless, the priest now judges, and is not judged. 
But " ice know more about heaven than a wicked Pope 
knows." Third Wall. It was the emperor Constantino who 
convoked the Council of Nice (1). If a city is about to be 
surprised, and some one cries, " To arms ! " do men inquire 
whether the warning was given by a magistrate or a citizen ? 
"Miserable Germans," cries the blatant demagogue, "we 
have been deceived. We were born to be masters, but we 
must bend our necks. . . . The Popes have the grain ; we 
the straw. ... It is time that the glorious German nation 
should cease to be the puppet of the Koman Pontiff." It was 
from a nobility inflamed by this document that Aleandro, 
the Papal nuncio, vainly demanded, in the Diet of Worms, 
the condemnation of Luther. He produced some impres- 
sion ; but the elector of Saxony insisted that the friar should 
be heard. Accordingly, the emperor Charles V. cited Lu- 
ther to appear before the Diet ; and when, on April 17, he 
obeyed, but refused to retract, an edict was issued, forbidding 
any one to harbor the rebel after May 15, the last day in- 
eluded in the safe : conduct which Charles had sent to him. 
Luther now departed from Worms ; and by pre-arrangement 
with Frederick of Saxony, he was apparently kidnapped, 
and carried to his friend's castle of Wartburg. This master- 
stroke of policy was designed less for the purpose of foiling 
the friar's enemies, than in order to keep him from impru- 
dences. Luther remained in his Patmos, as he styled it, un- 
til the death of Leo X. ► 

While at Wartburg, the heresiarch began to formulate a 
Creed ; and here also he first told the world that he had 
learned the wickedness of clerical celibacy. Not long before 
his conversion to the idea of the necessity of marriage for the 
clergy, he had laughed at the theory "of his co-reformer, 
Carlstadt, that a wifeless priest was apt to semen immolare 
Moloch : and he had declared that the ex-archdeacon made 
the reformers " the laughing-stock of the Papists," it being 
strange that the learning of Carlstadt had not informed him 
that the quoted Biblical phrase " merely signified the sacri- 
fice of one's children to Moloch " (2). * Again, Luther had 

(1) For the falsity of this assertion, see our vol. I., p. 201. 

(2) Epist. to Spalatinus, Aug. 15, 1521. 
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already exclaimed : " Good God ! Our Wittembergers will 
end by giving a wife to every monk ; but they shall not force 
one on me " (1). But his letters of this period indicate a 
change of mind. 

During 'this retreat, Luther completed his translation of 
the Bible into German. It is frequently asserted that he was 
the first to translate the Scriptures iuto a vernacular. But 
as far back as the eleventh century there was a German ver- 
sion by "William of Ebersberg ; and the curious reader may 
inspect it, for it was printed at Vienna in 18G4 And as 
early as the eighth century, the Anglo-Saxons had their 
version by Yeu. Bede. Leroux de Lincy edited, in 1841, a 
French translation of the Booh of Kings, which internal evi- 
dence shows to be of the twelfth century. There were sev- 
eral other French versions in the twelfth century ; for Pope 
Innocent III. speaks of them in a letter to the bishop of 
Metz. In 1294 appeared the French translation by Guyard 
des Moulins, which was corrected as to style by John de 
Bely in 1487. While Luther was working at his German 
version, James Favre d'Etaples (Lefevre) published his 
French version at Antwerp with the approbation of the In- 
quisition. Mariana speaks of a Spanish translation made by 
order of Alphonsus of Castile in 1280 (2) ; and Richard Si- 
mon (3) praises another Spanish one made in the time of St. 
Vincent Ferrer (b. 1357). The Italians needed no translation 
in those days ; for their present beautiful language was then 
a mere infant, and Latin was spoken at least moderately well 
by whoever could read. Nevertheless, the Dominican, James 
de Voragine, archbishop of Genoa (b. 1230), made an Italian 
translation of the Bible. 

It was probably at "Wartburg that Luther, according to 
his own account, had a conference with the devil ou the sub- 
ject of the Mass, at which interview Satan appeared in the 
guise of a. saver of souls, earnestly impressing on the friar's 
mind the idolatrous nature of the Divine Sacrifice (4). Here 

(1) To same, Aug. 6. (2) History, b. XIII., cb. xiii. 

(3) Crit. Old Test., vol. I., p. 336. 

(4) Works, vol. III.— See Claude's Defence of the Reformation, pt. 2.— Nicole's Le- 
gitimate Prejudices, cb. 11.— Basnage'sJfisf. Itcf. CJiurches,Yo\. III., cb. v.— Bayle's-Di'cf.. 
art. Luther. 
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also Luther heard of the revolt of Carlstadt, Munzer, Stub- 
ner, and innumerable other Reformers against his leader- 
ship ; and naturally, therefore, he wished to re-enter the 
world. His princely protector forbidding the design, he 
donned the dress of a soldier, and made his way to Wittem- 
berg, where, three days after his arrival, he thus upbraided 
his rivals in the manufacture of religions : " Do you wish to 
found a new Church ? Then tell us who sent you. Whence 
do you derive your ministry ? Since you alone testify about 
it, we refuse to believe you, as St. John advises. . . . Where 
are your miracles ? When the law is to be altered, miracles 
are necessary." Logical or not, the ex-friar procured the 
expulsion of Carlstadt from Wittemberg. At this time Lu- 
ther preached that famous discourse on marriage, the lan- 
guage of which, as his apologist Seckendorf gives it, is too 
utterly foul for record in this work (1). There was, however, 
one consoling consequence to this sermon; it opened the 
eyes of Staupitz, the friar's olden superior, who had hitherto 
followed him in his aberrations. He now said to Luther : " I 
leave you, brother, because I perceive, at last, that you have 
the sympathies of all who frequent brothels " (2). There- 
upon, the old man returned to the faith, and died, some 
years afterward, abbot of St. Bridget's in Salzbourg. Many 
monks and friars adopted the creature-comforting practice 
of the New Gospel ; but since very few of the nuns showed 
an inclination to break their vows, Luther encouraged them 
in his treatise, Reasons Why Nuns Should Abandon Their 
Cells; which he dedicated to Kceppe, a handsome young 
lord of Torgau, whose chief occupation was the " scaling of 
nunneries " in aid of such religious as might be induced to 
doff their veils. It was this gallant who afterward carried 
off Catharine Bora, destined to the worldly solace of the ex- 
Augustinian. About this time, the heresiarch completed 
his treatise against the hierarchy, the general trend of which 
work may be perceived in this passage : " Colleges, bishop- 
rics, monasteries, and universities are so many jakes and 

(1) In Works, edit. Wittemberg, 15U. Few of the later editions of the Works contain 
this sermoD. 

(2) Seckexdorf, Inc. cit., vol. I. 
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sinks in -which the gold of princes and of the whole world is» 
buried. Pope ? You are not Pope, but Priapns. . . . Who- 
ever shall help, with person, means, or influence, to destroy 
the rule of bishops, is a beloved child of God." 

The Edict of Worms had been forgotten ; the scheming 
brain of Charles Y. was revolving other ideas than those of 
religion. However, one crowned head occupied itself with 
the defense of Holy Church — with the pen. Henry VIII. of 
England, with the approval of Erasmus, and after a course 
of study under Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and other pre- 
lates, issued his Defence of the Seven Sacraments against 
Doctor Martin Luther (1). We have no space for a synopsis 
of this work ; suffice it to say that its theology was so excellent 
that many thought it a dictation by Erasmus or by one of 
the bishops, and that its Latinity was almost worthy of the 
court of Pope Leo X (2). This treatise merited for Henry 
and his successors, by a pontifical decree, the title of "Defen- 
der of the Faith." The heresiarch took up his pen against 
Henry, spattering his usual amount of filth, which, of course, 
we omit. " It matters not whether this treatise was written 
by Henry or by the devil ; whoever lies, is a liar, and I do not 
fear him. I do think, however, that Henry gave one or two 
ells of coarse cloth, and that snivelling sophist (Lee), such as 
the fat Thomist hogs cherish, the same who wrote against 
Erasmus, then took up needle and scissors, and made the 
garment." After great pretence of refutation of the royal 
arguments, Luther proceeds : " When the king of England 
spits his impudent lies into my face, I must be allowed to 
cram them down his throat. ... I think that he wrote his 
book as a penance, for his conscience tells him that he stole 
the crown of England by pntting to a violent death the last 
offspring of the royal line. . . . Henry and the Pope are 
equally legitimate ; the Pope has stolen his tiara, and Henry 
his crown ; this fact accounts for their rubbing each other, 
like two mules. . . . Henry spits out poison like an angry 
prostitute — a good proof that he has no royal blood in his 

(1) The royal MS. is preserved in the Vatican Library. 

(2) Once, unfortunately for his sense of decency. Henry falls into Luther's own style, and 
dismisses the friar, " cum suisfuriis et fururibm, cum silt's mcrdis Ct stercoribus, cacan- 
Vm, cacatumquc." 
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reins. . . . Courage, ye swine (1). Burn me, if you dare ! 
Luther will be the bear in your road, the lion in your path ; 
ever following you and giving you no rest, until he shall have 
broken your iron skulls and brazen faces." If the reader 
should be almost tempted to admire what he may deem the 
boldness of Luther in thus bearding the ally of Charles V., let 
him reflect that just then the stars of Charles and Henry 
seemed to be in the descendent ; for the French had expelled 
the English from their territory, and Charles had failed in his 
attempts upon Burgundy and Guienne. But two years later, 
when the pretty face of Anne Boleyn was luring Henry toward 
a rupture with Rome, and when therefore the heresiarch dis- 
cerned a companion incendiary in that monarch, he changed 
his style, and thus addressed him : " Most Serene and Illus- 
trious Prince, I ought to fear to write to your Majesty, remem- 
bering how I insulted you in that pamphlet which I, a vain 
and haughty man, yielding to evil advisers, and not of my 
own inclination, published against you. But your royal 
goodness encourages me to address you, that goodness being 
made known to me in my daily correspondence. Since you 
are mortal, you will not harbor immortal anger. Besides, I 
have good reason to know that the document which was pub- 
lished in the name of your Majesty, was not composed by the 
king of England, as certain shameless sophists would have 
us believe. ... I blush for myself, and scarcely dare to raise 
my eyes to you, I being a worm of rottenness and dust, merit- 
ing only contempt and> disdain. ... If your Majesty thinks 
that I ought to deny my words, and to laud yon in another 
work, deign to so command. I am ready and willing to 
comply." In his reply to this apology, Henry plainly insists 
that he was the author of the Defence. Burnet, in his History 
of the Beformation of the Church of England, lauds the theo- 
logical learning of Henry, and does not even allude to Lu- 
ther's allegation of fraud on the part of Lee. Seckendorf 
thinks that this silence would not have been maintained by 
Burnet, if he had suspected the origin of the work to have 
been of another hand than that of Henry. However, Lingard 

(1) This apostrophe is addressed to the disciples of the school of the Angelic Doctor, SU 
Thomas of Aquin. 
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perceives a corroboration of the public opinion that the king 
was not the author, in a remark of Sir Thomas More that 
" by his Grace's appointment, and the consent of the makers 
of the same, he (More) was only a sorter out and placer of 
the principal matters therein contained." 

In 1524 a Diet met at Nuremberg, the Pope being repre- 
sented by Cardinal Campeggi, a man of high character and 
fine ability. Charles V. had sent to the Diet a mandate or- 
dering the execution of the Edict of Worms, while the Lu- 
theran princes wished to resist that decree. A compromise 
was tried, the Diet resolving that the Pontiff should convoke 
a General Council in Germany, while the Estates should 
assemble at Spires, and decide whether to accept or reject 
the New Gospel. Naturally this compromise pleased neither 
party ; Campeggi protested, and in a rescript to the German 
princes Charles threatened death to all contemners of the 
Edict of Worms. Very soon, in all Northern Germany, the 
innovators began to oppress the Catholics, churches were 
seized, images destroyed, and superstition, said the despoil- 
ers, was about to vanish. In July, 1524, the Catholic prin- 
ces met at Batisbon for consultation. Naturally, they re- 
solved that the Edict of Worms should be observed, and 
that they would aid each other if attacked by the Lutherans. 
Meanwhile there had begun a movement among the peas- 
ants, which caused all the nobles, irrespective of religion, to 
tremble. It is not for us to describe the horrors of the 
Peasants' War (1524-25) ; we allude to it, merely to show Lu- 
ther's connection with it. If victory rested with Munzer, the 
man of the mob, Melancthon's "devil incarnate," the ex- 
Augustinian would cease to be the Pope of Wittemberg. Lu- 
ther realized this danger, and he met it with a manifesto 
counselling the peasants to moderation ; but the logical Mun- 
zer sent to him a page torn from Luther's own work on the 
hierarchy, in which the innovator had said "Whosoever, 
with his arm, his fortune, and his estate, shall assist in de- 
stroying the bishops and the episcopal hierarchy, is a true 
son of God." And Osiander regretted that the Anabaptist 
was unacquainted with the following passage in the tirade of 
Luther against Prierias : " If we hang robbers, behead mur- 
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derers, and bnru heretics, ought we not wash our hands iu 
the blood of these masters of perdition, these cardinals, 
Popes, serpents of Borne and Sodom, who defile the Church 
of God ? " Then Osiander thus rebukes his co-reformer : 
" Alas ! Poor peasants, whom Luther natters and caresses 
when the j attack only the bishops and priests ; but when 
the insurgents, laughing at his Bull, threaten him and his 
princes, then he sends forth another Bull, decreeing their 
slaughter as so many wild beasts." Erasmus adds his re- 
buke to Osiander's : " You indeed disclaim all complicity 
(with the insurgents) in your most cruel tirade against the 
peasants, but you cannot make men believe that these trou- 
bles were not occasioned by your writings, especially those 
in German, directed against bishops and monks." When 
the peasants had made great progress, Luther resolved to 
prevent the triumph of his rival. Thus he addressed his 
noble followers : " To arms, my princes, to arms ! The time 
has come, the wondrous time, when princes can win heaven 
with blood more easily than others can with prayers. Slay, 
front and rear ! Nothing is more devilish than sedition : it is 
a mad dog that bites you if you do not kill it. There must 
be no more sleep, patience, or mercy ; the times of the sword 
and of wrath are not those of grace." The " gentle " Mel- 
ancthon coincided with these sentiments. Well might the 
Sacramentarian Hospinian say to Luther that he it was who 
excited the Peasants' War, and the heresiarch admits that he 
" shed all that blood by. God's coznmands." In fact, Luther 
had little love for the inferior orders. He would say : " Give 
the ass thistles, a pack-saddle, and the whip ; give the peas- 
ants oat-straw. If they are not content, give them the cud- 
gel and the carbine ; these are their due." Munzer, just be- 
fore his execution, accused Luther as the author of his mis- 
fortunes. 

It was amid the horrors of the Peasants' War that the ex- 
friar took to himself a " wife " in the person of an ex-mm, 
Catharine Bora (1). Dollinger thus speaks of this event : " So 

(1) ReRurd for decency must ever prevent, any but a lubricious author, be he Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, or papau, from quoting at random the arguments with which Luther insets 
on raarrlaRe for all, without exception It U necessary, however, for our purpose that we 
cive some notion of the apostate's ideas. The tlrst requisite for one of his preachers was 
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sudden was this marriage, and so precipitately was it per- 
formed, that it astonished even his most intimate friends. 
On June 3, 1525, he had told the cardinal prince-elector of 
Mayence that although he had urged that prelate to marry, 
nevertheless he himself had not married, because he did not 
feel that he was made for a conjugal life. And a few days 
after writing this letter, he very secretly espoused Catharine 
Bora, an escaped nun ; and on June 27, he gave the nuptial 
feast. One cannot perceive clearly what motive actuated him 
in this manner of procedure. The letters written by him at 
that time give no satisfactory explanation of it. Munzer and 
his peasants, he writes, so oppress the Gospel — that is, the 
revolt of the peasants had caused many to distrust Luther's 
doctrine — that he has married a religious in order to show 
his contempt for his foes, and in order to give testimony to 
the Gospel by deeds. Then again he falls back upon a de- 
sire which he says that his father had expressed concerning 
the necessity of silencing evil reports about his relations 
with Bora. On another occasion he tells how, all of a sud- 
den, and when he was thinking of anything but her, the Lord 
miraculously urged him to marry the nun ; and how his obe- 
dience to the command entailed upon him nothing but con- 
fusion and abuse. He seems to glorify both himself and 

the possession of a wife ; and when the preacher had taken unto himself an ex-nun, whether 
she was a voluntary fugitive or a stolen prey, Luther decreed that no ceremony of ordina- 
tion was necessary. (Table Talk, fol. 389, Dresd.) When Luther speaks of marriage, he is 
the mere animal ; he thinks of none of the relations of matrimony toward God or society. It 
Is merely an opportunity for the gratification of a carnal appetite, and a means to propagate 
the race. He says that "the Are of voluptuousness which is in human nature can be ex- 
tinguished neither by vows nor by laws" (Letter to Wolfgang Reis^enbuseh, March 27. 
1525, no. 080 in edit. Wette, Berlin, 1826, vol. ID. In a letter to the archbishop of Mayence 
and Magdeburg, he tells the prelate that he will be damned, if he docs not marry, and asks 
him what lie will reply to God, when lie is told : " I made thee a man not to be alone, but to 
have a woman " (Letter of June 3, 1525, no. 710). To some nuns who hesitated to break their 
vows, he wrote: "A woman does not belong to herself. God made her body to be in the 
society of a man. Just as God made the need of eating, drinking, sleeping : so he made man 
and woman to be united in marriage. That Is enough, and no one should blush because of 
a thing for which God made him. This you will understand when you are outside, and hear 
preaching such as you ought to hear " (Letter of Aug. U, 1524, no. 015, vol. II.). Writing to 
the soldier-monks of the Teutonic Order, he says : " Priests, monks, and nuns ought to 
break their vows so soon as they feel that they have the strength and power to propagate ; and 
tbey have no right, because of any law or authority, to impede the effect of the power which 
God has placed in them. You cannot promise not to be men or women ; and therefore you 
cannot renounce marriage. The command to multiply Is a thunder-clap for the Pope's law. 
If you wan* to make u vow which perhaps you can keep, vow to never bite your own noses." 
Some of Luther's letters to bis married priestly friends will not bear reproduction. Here 
are some of the cleaner sueetmens. Writing to Auisdorf on Feb. 10, 1525 (no. 073, vol. ID, 
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the woman on account of their violation of their vows, by a 
union which was declared invalid by both the religious and 
civil law, more than a thousand years before his time. But 
his friends and very many of his followers thought different- 
ly ; and he could write : ' I have been so humiliated and 
despised on account of my marriage, that I trust that the 
angels smile on it, and all the devils of hell shed tears be- 
cause of it.' In the letters which he wrote at this time, we 
read expressions regarding the conjugal relation which are 
cynically gross and scandalously smutty ; but behind all his 
effrontery and his apparent ease of mind, we discern a hu- 
miliating recognition of the fact that his personal considera- 
tion has been gravely diminished, and of the fact that his 
most fervent admirers cannot understand why he selected 
for his marriage a time when the Peasants' War was filling 
the land with bloody atrocities." 

We omit any account of Luther's disputes with Zwingle 
and Carls tadt ; of the sacking of Rome by the imperial army, 
mostly Lutheran; and come to the Diets of Spire and of 
Augsburg. Of the first, held in 1529, it is sufficient to say 
that it was decided to preserve the statu* quo temporarily, 
thus discouraging the spread of the Reformation. Against 
this decision, the innovators, headed by the elector John of 
Saxon}-, the elector George of Brandenburg, the dukes Er- 

he says : " Vale, et pingucm maritutn, Mclehiorcm saluta, cui aptn conjugem obmqueii- 
tcm, qucv per diem scplies cum capillo circum forum ducat, ct per nocicm tcr bene ob- 
tundat verbis conmibialilms, ut merctur." Writing to Spalatinus on Dec. 6, 1525, he 
says : " Saluta tuam conjugem suavjssime, verum ut id turn facias, cum in thnro sua- 
vinsimis amplcxibus el osculis Catharinam tcnueris, ct sic cogitavcris : En hum homi- 
nem optimum creaturalam Dei tnei, donavit mihi ChrMus mciw ; sit illi tans ct gloria. 
Salutat tc et costam tuam eosta mca. Gratia robiacum. Amen." Luther composed 
the following cpithalaminm for his nuptials : " God, in Thy goodness, give ns gowns and 
hats, mantles and petticoats, fat calves and goats, oxen, sheep, and cows, plenty of women, 
but few children " (Table Tall:, Eisl., pp. 307, 30f), 442). It was on Good Friday of 1523 that 
Luther commissioned Koppe to abduct Catharine Bora and nine of her companions from 
the Beniardine Convent of Stimptsch, near Grimma ; and because of the date. Luther com- 
pared Koppe to our Lord, both having accomplished, he said, the Redemption on the same 
day. Luther seems to have taken pains to select great feast-days for this kind of work.. 
Thus we find him carrying off thirteen nuns in s-axony on the feast of St. Michael, 1525. At 
this period these verses began to circulate among the Catholics of Germany : 

I Cuciilla! Vale Capita ! 

Vale Prim; Cuxtns, Papa! 

Cum Obediential 

Itc Vota, Pieces, Horn;! 

Vale Timor, rum Pudore ! 

Vale Conscicntia ' 
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nest and Francis of Limberg, the landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
the prince of Anhalt, and thirteen imperial cities, protested ; 
thus originating the term " Protestants " — a term which, 
though purely negative, has been accepted by all the offspring 
of Luther's revolt, as the only collective designation befitting 
the innumerable sects which 'have no bond of union save op- 
position to the Catholic Church. The Diet of Augsburg 
was opened by Charles V. in person, on June 20, 1530. The 
Protestant princes presented their Confession of Faith, which 
had been drafted by Melancthon. It was in two parts ; the 
first containing twenty-one articles on religious doctrine ; the 
second, in seven articles, treated of the ceremonies and usages 
of the Church. We give a summary of the articles. I. The 
teachings of the first four General Councils on the unity of 
God and the Trinity of Persons were accepted. II. Original 
sin was admitted, but was made to consist entirely in con- 
cupiscence, in a lack of fear of God, and in a want of con- 
fidence in His goodness. III. All that is taught in the Apos- 
tles' Creed concerning the birth, life, passion, death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of Christ was received. IV. It was 
held, against the Pelagians, that man cannot justify himself 
of his own strength ; but it was held, against the Catholics, 
that justification is obtained by faith alone, good works ex- 
cluded. V. The Holy Ghost is conferred by the Sacraments ; 
but He works only by faith. YI. While faith ought to pro- 
duce good works, these lead not to justification, being per- 
formed only in obedience to God. VII. The Church is com- 
posed of the elect alone. VIII. The word of God and the 
Sacraments are efficacious, even when the minister is wicked 
and a hypocrite. IX. Infants are to be baptized. X. The 
Body and Blood of Christ are really present in the Holy 
Eucharist. XI. Absolution is necessary for the remission 
of sins, but confession is not necessary. XII. The amiss- 
ableness of justice is asserted against the Anabaptists ; against 
the Novatians, penance is declared to be useful ; against the 
Catholics, it is denied that a sinner can merit forgiveness 
by penitential works. XIII. Actual faith is necessary for 
all who receive the Sacraments, even for infants. XIV. 
"Without a legitimate vocation, no one can teach religion pub- 
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licly, or administer the Sacraments. XV. Holy clays and 
prescribed ceremonies are to be observed. XVI. Civil laws, 
magistracies, property, and marriage, are legitimate. XVII. 
A last judgment, heaven, and hell are acknowledged; and 
against the Anabaptists it is taught that hell is eternal. 
XVIII. Man possesses free will, but he needs grace to be 
saved. XIX. God is not, and cannot be the cause of sin. 
XX. Good works are not altogether useless. XXI. The 
saints in heaven pray for us, and on stated occasions we 
should celebrate their memory ; but the Confession neither 
condemns nor approves our invoking them. In the second 
part, I. Holy Communion should be administered under 
both species, and processions with the Blessed Sacrament are 
prohibited. II. Clerical and monastic celibacy should be 
abolished. III. Private Mass should not be celebrated, and 
in all Masses the vernacular should be used. IV. The faith- 
ful ought not to be obliged to confess their sins, or at least 
they should not be compelled to an exact and circumstantial 
enumeration of them. V. Fasting and the monastic life are 
condemned. VI. Monastic vows are plainly reprobated. VII. 
Such a distinction is established between the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers, as to deprive the former of all temporal 
power. At the same time that the chiefs of the Lutheran 
party presented this Confession at the Diet of Augsburg, four 
imperial cities, Strasbourg, Constance, Memingen, and Lan- 
daw, which had become Zwinglian, offered one of their own, 
composed by Martin Bucer, and this was regarded as a prod- 
igy of doctrine b} r the Calvinists. This separate Confession, 
however, did not prevent Bucer from signing that of Augs- 
burg and the prohibition of his own. Melancthon himself, 
who, in the second part of the Confession of Augsburg, so 
strongly condemned the Roman ceremonies, did so in contra- 
diction to his own sentiments, and merely to please Luther. 
One cannot avoid noticing the inconsistency of Luther, who 
having proclaimed the right of private interpretation, imposes 
at Augsburg a Creed upon men, and anathematizes those who 
reject it. And yet this same Creed was again and again al- 
tered. While at first Luther denied the free will of man, be- 
cause of divine predestination, he subscribed to Melancthon's 
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article 18, asserting that "free will is to be acknowledged in 
all men who have the use of reason." He had insisted that 
" God works sin in us," but article 19 says that "the will of 
man is the cause of sin." He had rejected good works, but 
article 20 says that they are useful. However, taking the 
Confession of Augsburg in its entirety, we may agree with 
those who believe that if Luther had made it some years be- 
fore, or if there had been a Melancthon in 1519, the revolt 
would not have occurred ; that if, even in 1530, Luther had 
been no more, the revolt would have ended. Melancthon 
was certainly tired of controversy ; several times at this per- 
iod he wrote to his master, "We are „in grief and despair; 
Brentz, who accompanies and tries to console me, unites his 
tears with mine " (1). And Obsop^eus wrote to Camerarius : 
" They say that Melancthon behaves like a man in the pay 
of the Pope ; and that lie lauds the Popedom with the best 
of them. It is often said that he is like Architophiles ; some 
compare him to Erasmus " (2). Writing to Camerarius at 
this time, Melancthon says : " Shall I give my real opinion? 
I would restore to the bishops both their power and their 
spiritual administration. Unless the Church really governs, 
the new tyranny will be worse than the old one." But it was 
not the interest of the Protestant princes to restore religious 
unity, and Melancthon was fain to remark to Luther : " They 
care little for religion ; they desire only despotism and licen- 
tiousness." And his master replied : " Whoever dies from 
fear, should have asses bray at his funeral. As to you, what 
kind of requiem ought you to have when you are dying from 
sheer cowardice ? " 

We must now notice an episode in the early history of 
this "emancipation of humanity," which illustrates both 
Luther's subserviency to princes, and his disregard for mo- 
rality. Philip, landgrave of Hesse, had been married sixteen 
years to Christina of Saxony, and she had borne eight chil- 
dren to him, when he became enamored of Margaret von 
Saal, a maid of honor to his sister Elizabeth. He had been 
of much service to Lutheranism, and he felt justified in ap- 

(1) Chytra:us; IHxU Cunf. Augnlmry. 

(2) Camerarius; Life of Luther.— Chytraxs; loc. cit. 
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plying to his spiritual leader for permission to take another 
wife. Our account of this matter is taken from a book print- 
ed by order of the elector-palatine, Charles Louis, in 1679 
under the name of Daphuams Arcuarius (Lawrence Bae-er)' 
one of the elector's councillors (1). Martin Bucer was Em- 
ployed by Philip to draw up his petition to Luther, and from 
it we take the following passages : "I have a wife, and can- 
not abstain from women. When I married Christina, it was 
from neither passion nor inclination. The officers of my 
court may be examined as to her temper, charms, and love of 
wine. I am of a warm temperament ; used to the irregular- 
ities of camp life, I cannot exist without women; I have not 
kept conjugal fidelity for moi e than three weeks. My clergy 
wish me to approach the holy table, but I shall exercise my 
judgment in that matter, for I wish not to change my life. 
If I must fight for the confederation, a stroke or a shot may 
kill me, and then I say to myself that I shall go straight to 
the devil. Now I have read in the Old Testament that holy 
persons such as Abraham, Jacob, David, and Solomon, had 
many wives; and yet all believed in the coming of Christ 
Neither has God, in the Old Testament, nor Christ in the 
New, nor the Prophets, nor the Apostles, forbidden a man to 
have two wives; never have the Prophets or Apostles blamed 
or punished bigamy, and St. Paul never excluded from heav- 
en the man who has two wives. Again, when St. Paul says 
that a bishop should be the husband of one wife, he would 
have laid the same injunction on laymen, had he wished 
each of them to have only one wife (2). Besides, I know 

" TvoZ't » accent iZ , ™, T™ ° f ^^ challen ^ bim to a disputation, and the 
Leyden said » 72 n ,\, T ' *** d ° bate haViDff turDed on P ol ^ a ^ "* ex-king ol 
UtZefoe 'in the Z ^ ?" '^ tbat & bl ' Sb ° P Sbould be lbe bllsband of one wife t 
wives "When rnrt P 'T' * man ™ S DOt a bisho P" he <™ Id have two or three 

™ifl"Z™iZ ™ir ted SU PaUl 3S Sayinff that ever * man sbould »™ ™ «s 
taSnof Sriptu Ibvt ^ hne " C0,ira ^ d him in the Lutheran system of private interpr* 

SS bufoTeac^n n'n X , Plana "° n ° f "" PaUliDe tesl: '* St - Paul did »« speak o! all 
w fe a^d I ive vi h E *,? ,h- 5 C ^^ iS my WifG ' aDd ' "' Ve With ber : tbe sec0Qd * ra ' 
uesiaes. is it not better to have several wives than several concubines ? » 
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that Luther and Melancthon have advised the king of Eng- 
land not to divorce his first wife, but to take a second. But 
let them not suppose that, because I had another wife, I 
would maltreat the first one, or even cease to cohabit with 
her. No ! I would be resigned to my cross and would ren- 
der her every duty, even the conjugal debt. Let them, then, 
grant my demand, so that I may live and die like a good 
Christian, for the honor of the Gospel ; and all that is just 
and reasonable, even the property of the monasteries and such 
like, I will grant to them." The chief clergy of AYittemberg 
and Hesse, that is, Luther, Melancthon, j^ucer, Corvinus, 
Leningen, Winther, and Melander, soon emitted an opinion, 
couched in twenty-four articles, of which the twenty-first 
says : " If your Highness is determined to marry a second 
wife, we judge that it ought to be done privately, as we have 
said when speaking of the dispensation which you request ; 
that is to say, that no one should be present save the cele- 
brant and a few witnesses, who must be bound to secrecy, as 
though under the seal of confession. Then there will be no 
fear of opposition or great scandal, for it is not uncommon 
for princes to keep concubines ; and although the common 
people may be scandalized at it, the more enlightened will 
suspect the truth. We need not be very anxious about the 
world's remarks, when the conscience is at rest. Therefore, 
your Highness has in this writing not only our approbation 
of your wish, but also the reflections which we have made on 
it." The marriage took place on March 4, 1540, and Chris- 
tina, very different from Catharine of Aragon, consented to it. 
It is very improbable that any religious innovator started 
out with a complete programme ; and certainly Luther devel- 
oped his doctrines by degrees, now modifying, then withdraw- 
ing some of them. He could not have foreseen, when foster- 
ing his bitterness during his visit to Rome in 1510, that his 
German hatred of Italy was slowly disposing him to refuse 
obedience to Roman authority. When Luther visited Italy, 
he felt nothing but contempt for everything he saw. And 
yet he tells us that he found " everywhere well-built and well- 
provided hospitals, with excellent food, attentive nurses, ex- 
pert physicians, clean beds and linen, and everywhere pict- 
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ures." He is astonished on finding that when a patient en- 
ters an Italian hospital, " he receives a white night-shirt, and 
is put into a good bed ; the nurses give him food and drink 
in vessels which they scarcely touch with their fingers ; then 
two physicians visit him, and ladies, veiled so as 1o be un- 
known, wait upon him." The northern European of that 
day could not comprehend such refinement as Italy every- 
where exhibited. And then, observes Cantu, "His soul, 
wanting in love as in humility, does not comprehend the po- 
etry of our sky, our arts, or our history. Sculpture along the 
roads, the marbles and gold in the churches, stupefy him. 
For Luther, Rome is not the city from which the Apostles 
repelled Attila, the Scourge of God, the city where emperors 
and kings pause to venerate or to tremble ; the" city which 
personifies the domination of intelligence over brute force. 
When he sees so many masterpieces of the ancients rivalled 
by the modems with pen, chisel, and color; when he be- 
holds the Papal robes sheltering so many geniuses, any one 
of whom would immortalize a country or an age ; the ice of 
his soul is not melted by one of the rays from the aureolas 
of Raphael or Michelangelo. . . . But he swallows greedily 
all the scurrilities of the taverns; he declares that in the 
garden of a certain convent— which one, he does not state— 
the skulls of G,000 babes have lately been disinterred ; he in- 
sists that Eome has poisons so delicately powerful, that one 
would be killed, if he but looked into a mirror sprinkled 
with them. He despises the universities and the course of 
studies in Italy, because reason is there interposed between 
science and faith ; because the Italian schools teach that the 
divine increases the natural light, as the sun illumines a 
beautiful picture. . . . Returning with these sentiments to his 
own land, even iu his first letters, especially in those of 1518 
to Spalatinus, he manifests his malignity in regard to the Ro- 
manists, his contempt for scholastic theology, a passion for 
every novelty— no matter where found; and he vearns to 
emerge from obscurity, and to give a shock to the world" (1). 
It is also improbable that in the beginning of his demo- 
lition of the sacerdotal edifice, Luther foresaw that he would 

(1) Heretic* of Italy, Discourse 15. 
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be led to deny that man can do anything toward his own sal- 
vation ; that then, from this idea of the inutility of good 
works, he would infer that there should be no penances, no 
prayers for the dead ; that since evil is the normal condition 
of finite man, faitli in Christ is alone requisite for salvation ; 
that, in fine, man's motto should be : " Sin, and sin strong- 
ly, but believe more strongly ! " Yes ; such is the moving 
principle of all the teaching of the father of the so-called 
Reformation: "Be a sinner, and sin boldly; but more bold- 
ly still believe and rejoice in Christ who is the Conqueror of 
sin, of death, and of the world ; we must sin, so long as we 
are here. . . . Sin cannot separate us from God, even though 
we were to fornicate or murder a thousand times in one 
day " (1). With the picture of strange prospects looming 
up before it, if such teaching were generally received, the 
Christian world was asked to accept the following heads of 
doctrine. I. By the sin of Adam the free will of man was 
entirely destroyed. II. In no way can man merit salvation. 
III. Man can be justified by faith alone. IV. The sacra- 
ments do not confer grace, nor do any of them impress a 
character in the soul. V. Auricular confession is a human 
invention. VI. In the Holy Eucharist, after the consecra- 
tion, there remains, together with the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, the substance of bread and wine. VII. The 
Body and Blood of Christ are not permanently present in 
the Eucharist, but only in nsu. VIII. Holy Communion 
should be administered to the laity under both species. IX. 
The Mass was not instituted by Christ, and it is not a Sacri- 
fice. X. Priests are not bound to celibacy. XI. Monastic 
vows are reprehensible. XII. Indulgences are pious frauds. 
XIII. That contrition which proceeds from a fear of hell is 
a sin. XIV. The saiuts in heaven are not to be revered or 
invoked. XV. The Church consists of only the just. XVI. 
The existence of Purgatory cannot be proved from the Script- 
ures. XVII. God commands man to do impossible things, 
and is the Author of sin. XVIII. The primacy of the Bo- 
man Pontiff is not by divine right. XIX. To fight against 
the Turks is to resist the will of God who, by means of them, 

(1) Letter to Melauetbon, Aug. 21, 1'C'l. 
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punishes us for our iniquities. XX. Bishops and princes 
would not do wrong if they were to abolish the Mendicant 
Orders. XXL There are only two Sacraments, Baptism and 
the Eucharist. XXII. All Christians are equally priests. 
Luther propounded many other errors, but they are all in- 
cluded in the above. 

Concerning the death of Luther, we need merely state that 
his last words were an affirmative reply to the dread ques- 
tion piit by Justus Jonas, a minister of "Wittemberg, as to 
whether " he wished to die in the faith and doctrine he had 
preached." The character of Luther was very peculiar. 
Exceedingly jolly at times, he was generally haughty, and as 
rash as cunning. His utter want of urbanity, and his abso- 
lute ignorance of any moderation of language, may be ex- 
cused in an inhabitant of a country which knew, at that time, 
very little of either of these tokens of refinement. But his 
scurrility, even when treating of the most sacred things, was 
his own. In a tavern at night, he would laugh at the matter 
of his discourse in the morning ; and no gutter-tramp could 
have desired a more brilliant school for foul-mouthings than 
that furnished by the ex-friar on such occasions. He was 
fond of ridiculing superstition, and even prejudice ; but he 
gravely tells us that he often hears the noise of three thou- 
sand barrels being rolled down the stairs by the devil ; that 
he often sees the Ktllkropft, a child born of Satanic parents, 
sitting among his own offspring; that whenever the demon 
disturbs him at night, he exorcises him with three words 
which the reader will excuse us from repeating. When 
young, he had studied carefully and thoroughly ; therefore, 
when nature had given to him much fecundity of imagina- 
tion, a fine presence, and a sonorous voice, he was an im- 
pressive orator. Spirit he undoubtedly possessed, even to 
superbundance ; his genius may be questioned. Cunning 
though he certainly was, some of his most important actions 
were the results of impulse, even of momentary anger. As to 
his teachings, he advanced not one new doctrine ; he merely 
selected among the speculations of previous heretics, and 
presented them at a time when men were more disposed to 
welcome them, than they had been, when the same notions 
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were originally emitted. His attacks on the Keys were mere 
.levelopments of the olden struggle between Church and 
Empire. And, remarks Cantu, " the world had already pro- 
slaimed the superiority of force over thought. The Walden- 
ses and such had already set up the Bible as the sole rule of 
faith. Every heresiarch of the Middle Age had marched 
under the banner of private judgment ; and in that period, 
every possible error on grace, justification, and Purgatory, 
had been discussed. . . . History shows that abnormal force 
is always admired, and draws every one who cares not to do 
his own thinking. The Germans had become hostile to the 
Popes from the time these opposed the emperors, who tried 
to confuse the temporal and the spiritual. A feeling of ma- 
levolence was cherished against everything from across the 
Alps, and especially against those Pontiffs who had pre- 
served civilization. The Germans, growing fond of the new 
Arminius. declaimed against a delicacy they did not know, 
and against a culture of which they were not capable " (1). 

Most of the questions in the mind of the student, after he 
has become acquainted with the origin and early career of the 
Reformation, and which are vigorously debated by theolog- 
ians and polemics, pertain to other provinces than that of 
the historian. But two claim our attention. We took occa- 
sion, when treating of the rapid propagation of Christianity 
during its first three centuries (2), to show that this progress 
furnished our ancestors in the faith with an encouraging proof 
of its divine origin. Now, heterodox writers are fond of 
dilating on the readiness with which numbers, especiall}- in 
Germany, abandoned the Church of Home at the call of the 
new apostles. But the reader will remember that in the case 
of early Christianity, our argument was that since Pagan re- 
sistance was at the maximum, and the force of the Church 
was, humanly speaking, at the minimum, therefore the effect, 
namely, the propagation of Christianity, should have been, 
according to all human forethought, zero, that is, a failure. 
In the case of the Reformation, however, the resistance of the 
world was not at the maximum, and the force at the command 
of the innovators was not at the minimum ; therefore, hu- 

(1) Univ. Hist., b. XV., cli. vil. (2) Vol. I., ch. iv. 
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manly speaking, it was quite natural that the movement 
should succeed. Very little reflection is necessary to estab- 
lish the conviction that the spirit of the world was with the 
early Reformers, and that, which is the same thing, their 
strength was immense. Paganism, Gnosticism, Manicheism, 
Islamism, and scores of other religious systems, have been 
propagated by the passions of men. And these immense 
levers, apt to move the mental and moral world, were in the 
hands of Luther and his brethren. And how could it be 
otherwise, when free will was denied, good works declared 
useless, and hence every one was at the beck of his own in- 
clinations ? Many Protestants have observed this work of 
the passions in furthering the Reformation. Frederick " the 
Great " remarked : " If you wish to reduce the causes of the 
progress of the Reformation to simple principles, you will 
find that it was the work, in Germany of interest, in England 
of lust, and in France of a liking for novelty " (1). Even 
Calvin said : "Among a hundred Evangelicals, scarcely one 
can be found who became an Evangelical for any other mo- 
tive than to be able to abandon himself with greater free- 
dom to all kinds of pleasures and lusts" (2). Melancthon 
lamented to Luther that "Our companions dispute, not 
for the Gospel, but for their interests " (3). Bucer declared 
that "In the Reformed Church nothing is so much desired as 
the pleasure of living as one wishes" (4). But not only by 
the passions of men were the early Reformers aided ; in the 
majority of the German- principalities the strong arm of the 
secular power was in their favor. Frederick III., elector of 
Saxony, styled Luther his friend, his father, the chosen one 
of the Lord, the man of God, etc. Louis, count-palatine and 
Wear of the empire, was also a staunch ally of the innovators. 
Albert of Brandenburg, grand-master of the Teutonic knights, 
entered into the new dispensation, took a wife, stole nearly all 
the domains of his order, and thus laid the foundation of the 
Protestant kingdom of Prussia. Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
was ever ready to aid the New Gospel with his sword, and 

(1) Memoirs of Iirandcnburg. (2) Commentary on Second Epist of Peter 

(3) Epist., b. I., no. 10. 

U) Epistles of Calrin, cited by Bossuet, Variations, b. V., no. H. 
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received Iris reward in a permission to have two wives at the 
same time. Even the emperor Charles V., during several 
years, sacrificed the interests of religion to his conception of 
policy. Frederick I., duke of Holstein, having ascended 
the throne of Denmark, forced his subjects into Lutheranism. 
Gustavus Vasa did the same that he might appropriate the 
property of the Church. The apostasy of the two powerful 
archbishops of Cologne, Hermann and Gebhard, had much 

to do with the success of Lutheranism. Nor can it be fomot- 

o 

ten that the German nobility hated the clergy. They had 
more to fear from the Pope than from the emperor; although 
little better than freebooters, they were sometimes sufficiently 
powerful to frighten the latter, but the former was superior 
to their threats. Again, the heavy tribute paid to Home was 
a powerful incentive to their rebellion. Jurieu, one of the most 
venerated of Protestant apologists, admits that it was only by 
the aid of the civil power that the Reformation triumphed in 
Geneva, and in the free cities and most of the principalities 
of Germany (1). This is especially true of Saxony, immed- 
iately after the death of Duke George (2). 

Most Protestants fondly believe that the intellectual move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, the Renaissance, was the work 
of the Reformation. But the " rebirth " of literature had oc- 
curred long before the birth of Luther ; and the movement 
was well under way two centuries before that event, so that it 
is incorrect even to assign its initiation, as some have done, 
to the influx of Greek science which was consequent on the 
fall of Constantinople. To say nothing of the universal ap- 
preciation of Dante by his Italian contemporaries — an appre- 
ciation in comparison with which that of Erasmus by the 
learned of his time was calm indifference, and which showed 
that those Italian intellects were by no means beclouded — 
the careers of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Colluccio Salutato, John 
of Ravenna (Malpaghino), Poggio Bracciolini, Traversari, 
Leonardo Bruni, Ognibene, Carlo Aretino, Guarini, Francesco 
Filelfo, Barbaro, and innumerable other luminaries, repel the 
claim of Protestantism to bo regarded as the enlightener of 

(1) Marx ; Causes of the Rapid Spread of the Reformation. 

(2) Haokn ; Spirit, of the Reformation, vol. I., p. 146. 
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a besottedly ignorant society (1). Undoubtedly, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Revolution are affiliated. All 
three had a more or less real point of departure in legitimate 
and healthy aspirations, and all three deceived many gener- 
ous souls, the first superficially and for a few years, the sec- 
ond and third radically and for centuries. The excesses of 
the first told principally upon Italy ; those of the second upon 
Germany ; and those of the third upon France. But what 
was evil in all three eventually infected nearly all Europe ; 
and to-day we find a large portion of what was once, not a 
mere aggregation of Christian peoples, but the Popidus 
Christianus, suffering from the poison which, in the fifteenth 
century, was injected into the social body by the pagan exces- 
ses of the once Christian Renaissance. The connection be- 
tween the paganized Renaissance and the Reformation has 
not escaped the notice of Pastor, the latest Catholic historian 
whom Germany has produced ; and scrutinizing the hybrid 
influence of the humanist movement, he feels "the difficulty 
of fixing the exact balance cf good and evil with which it af- 

(1) Even Cola di Rienzi was distinguished as a humanist long before he became a revolu- 
tionist ; and nearly all the Italian princes ol his day were patrons of literature. Petrarch 
(b. 1304). The literary faculties of Petrarch were prodigious; when a mere child, and un- 
able to understand the meaning of Cicero and Virgil, the harmony of their language 
charmed his ear. He excited the energies of the erudite among his contemporaries by his 
eulogies of the great writers of antiquity, and by his own excellent imitations of the same. 
It was he who introduced among the Italians that worship of the antique which was to be 
their fanaticism in the sixteenth century. Would the works of Petrarch have excited an 
enthusiasm of admiration which was almost comparable to that felt for Dante, if there had 
not been, at least among the Italians, a notah'e advance in classical attainments and in 
good taste? Boccaccio (b. 1313). This celebrated author of the Dccamcroji is known by 
most persons solely because of that licentious work ; which, by the way, is purity incarnate 
when compared with the Hcptameron of Margaret of Valois, the idol of French Protes- 
tants, who wrote under the inspiration of the New Gospel. During his entire life Boccaccio 
exhorted his contemporaries to study the ancient authors ; and aided by the Florentine gov- 
ernment, he travelled extensively in search of old manuscripts, which, when money for their 
purchase failed him, he copied with his own hand. Colluccio Saixtato (b. 1320), at first 
secretary to Pope Urban V., and then chancellor of Florence, was allied with Petrarch and 
Boccaccio in friendship and literary pursuits. His chief efforts were devoted to the detec- 
tion and correction of copistical errors iu ancient MSS. His contemporaries laud him as un- 
equalled in eloquence, poetry, and historical knowledge, by any one of their day; Philip 
Villani places him on the same plane as Cicero and Virgil. John of Ravenna (b. 1350), 
a famous grammarian, was the instructor of many celebrated men, whom Philip of Ber- 
gamo enumerates, and of whom the best known by ns are Leonardo Aretino, Paolo Sforza, 
Poggio, Traversari, and Filelfo. Raphael of Volterra compares him to the horse of Troy 
which held in its bosom the flower of the Greek army. Poggio (b. 13S0), whose real name 
was Bracciolini, was an employee of the Roman court, and devoted all his leisure to litera- 
ture. While at Constance, in the suite of Pope John XXIII., he heard that in the neighbor- 
hood rhere were many rare manuscripts which ran great risk, during the troubles incident- 
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fected the Church and religion " (1). When Friar Martin 
began his work of destruction, the Rome of Pope Leo X. was 
paying so much attention to intellectual and artistic culture, 
that many, not without some reason, charged it with foster- 
ing a Pagan, rather than a Christian spirit. The science of 
criticism alone owes a little to the Pieformation ; but, as 
Balmes remarks, this debt was like that of the science of med- 
icine to a pest which decimates the nations. As to philoso- 
phy, it was not Germany (which produced no great philoso- 
pher before the very un-Protestant Leibnitz), but Prance, 
which, b} r means of the Catholic Descartes, inaugurated the 
new era. England has no claims in the premises, for all her 
schools of philosophy are posterior to Descartes. Speaking 
of the period preceding the Pieformation, Balmes says: 
" Whoever examines dispassionately this epoch of history, 
will acknowlege that then society received its most fortunate 
impulse, and that then were discovered and rapidly devel- 
oped most of the great means of action. In the face of such 
positive facts, one cannot understand how history has been 
studied by those who flatter Protestantism with the notion 
that it awakened the human mind from a letharg}-, and that 

al to the Great Schism, of being lost or destroyed. He set himself the task of saving the 
treasures; anil he discovered a complete Quintilian, part of the Argonotic of Valerius 
Flaccus. the Commentary ol Asconius Fedianus on the Orations of Cicero, the work of Lac- 
tantiusDe Upificio Hominis, the architectural treatise of Vitruvius, and the treatise of 
the grammarian, Priscianus. In posterior investigations iu the monasteries of France and 
Germany, Poggio found many, orations of Cicero, Lucretius, the Bucolics of Calphurnius, 
a book of Petronius, what we have of Ammianus Marcellinus, Vegetius, the work of Fron- 
tinus on acqneducts, the mathematical writings of Firmicus, Nonius Marcellus, and Colu- 
mella. Literature owes much to Poggio's own writings, in the line of elegant style. 
Leonardo A retixo (b. 1382). This humanist rediscovered the principles of correct and 
attractive literary style ; he introduced harmony where hitherto it had been lacking, and 
if he himself is not as elegant as the Sciecntisti came to be, these polished gentry merely 
followed his direction. Cyriac ok Ancona. This writer was the literary Marco Polo of 
Ins time. After having investigated the literary treasures of every city of Italy, he pur- 
sued his literary and archa'ological studies iu Egypt, Syria, and the Archipelago. At Adri- 
anople he learned Greek, and on his other travels became acquainted with Persian. He 
formed the design of exploring Abyssinia, finding the sources of the Nile, travelling 
through ancient Getulla, and returning between the Pillars of Hercules; but he was pre- 
vented by obstacles unknown to us. Join to the names of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Collucclo, 
John of Ravenna, Poggio, Aretino, and Cyriac, those of Pope Nicholas V., Filelfo, Glan- 
nozzo Mnnnetti, Barziza, Victorlno de Feltro, Blondus Flavins, and Carlo Marsuppini ; and 
you know the true fathers of the Renaissance. TiKAnoscni ; HiMory of Italian Litem- 
turc— Mannetti ; Life of Boccaccio.— GixrurKKK ; Literary History of Italy.— Hallam ; 
Literature in the Middle Age.- IAfc of I'agaia, in Mi:ratori, vol. XX.- Bapiiael of 
Volterra; Anthropology, b. XXI— Traversari ; Letters, b. XXIV.— Cortese ; Dia- 

]0{lUCit. 

(1) History of the Popes since the Middle Age. 
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it gave a new life to the peoples of Europe. Undoubtedly, 
the organization of European societ}*, as Protestantism found 
it, was not what it was, one day, to be ; but, considering the 
natural course of events, it was all that then it could be. 
Had human intelligence, in its development, continued in 
the path traced by the Church, civilization would have ad- 
vanced regularly, and would have been fully secure. Unfort- 
unately, the Reformation precipitated it into a road choked 
with obstacles, amid which it is now, perhaps, on the point 
of destruction." 

Undoubtedly the orgies of pagan philosophy, encouraged 
by the Renaissance, had already weakened the Christian faith 
of many of the cultivated spirits of Europe, when Luther ap- 
peared upon the scene. But the Catholic spirit still per- 
meated the masses, and even the great majority of the learned ; 
so that the self-styled Reformers, far from addressing men 
who were read}- to throw off the yoke of the priesthood, were 
obliged, in order to obtain recruits for the army which was 
to level the gates of Babylon, to recur to deceits of many 
kinds, and finally to avail themselves of royal authority. Of 
course there was an attractive sound, for many good Cath- 
olics, iu the word " Reformation ; " but they acclaimed it 
merely as a probable prelude to a cessation of scandals. 
Modern Protestants would be astonished, if they were to 
read the annals of that time describing the full liberty of 
thought and expression then exercised in the supposedly 
slavish Catholic pulpit/ as it hurled anathemas against many 
mitred defilers of the sanctuary. To cite one of innumerable 
such instances, Florimond de Remond (b. 15^0) narrates how 
Friar Thomas, a Franciscan, travelling through Europe, a 
few years before the Lutheran outburst, used the most au- 
dacious language in the sermons which he delivered every- 
where, denouncing prelatical libertinage, and predicting the 
punishment soon to be inflicted by God on His Church (1). 
But the desire for a reformation of both clergy and people 
did not interfere with the faith of those days. The people 
were too well acquainted with the histor}' of the Church ; 
they knew too well that the vices of humanity are pretty 

(1) Ilistoru of the Birth, Progress, and Decay of Hereby ; toL I. 
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much the same in all ages; and hence they never invoked 
that phantom of a primitive Christianity which was depicted 
by Luther and his imitators as absolutely pure and perfect. 
The Catholics of the sixteenth century believed no more in 
the Golden Age of Christianity, than they did in that of the 
poets ; and Cardinal Pallavicino knew whom he was address- 
ing when he wrote, concerning Sarpi, the mendacious " his- 
torian" of the Council of Trent: "He may perhaps per- 
suade the simple of the truth of his dream that the early 
Christians lived in unalterable concord and exquisite sanc- 
tity ; but he cannot convince those who know enough of Lat- 
in to understand the Mass. The Epistles of St. Paul complain 
loudly of many enormities ; among others, of schisms and 
revolts which were unmasked by that aurora of Christianity. 
God wished to leave a certain testimony of this fact in the 
Scriptures which He dictated ; so that the censors of their 
own time, and they who burn incense in honor of the past, 
might have no right to believe that the Church, being com- 
posed of members so faulty as those we now see, cannot be 
the True Spouse of Christ. And if this be true of the primi- 
tive Church, what shall we say of that of the following cen- 
turies, down to the time of that St. Cyprian who, according 
to Sarpi, represents the undivided jurisdiction of the bish- 
ops ? (1) Does not St, Cyprian himself lament the deplor- 
able divisions among those who governed the Church in his 
day? Do not ecclesiastical annals tell us of scandalous 
quarrels, even among the courageous confessors of Christ 
who were waiting in prison for martyrdom ? " (2) Bearing 
these facts in mind, we may realize that the scandals imputed 
to the generality of the clergy by the Reformers, and for 
which comparatively few were responsible, aided the progress 
of heresy in merely an indirect manner. The peoples of that 
day were really affected, however, by the declamations of the 
truly orthodox in favor of a reformation; for men became 
accustomed to the cry, and desired it as a good. Then the 
horesiarchs came with that cry ever on their tongues; and 
the simple never dreamed that the motto hid a scheme for 

(1) A thesis sustained by Sarpi and the contemporary heretics. 
(0) History of the CuuncU of Ti cut ; vol. II., b. VI., eta. ill. 
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their deprival of the faith of their fathers. Luther proposed, 
at first, no change of doctrine ; he spoke in the name of the 
faith which was dear to his auditors, and urged only a re- 
moval of excrescences which were soiling it. The very name 
of Catholic was preserved by the new doctrinaires for sever- 
al years ; and they spoke, at first, as men having authority, 
giving an idea of liberty different from that which they after- 
ward espoused, and which all succeeding revolutionists have 
so curiously developed. And when the time came that wit- 
nessed the repudiation of ecclesiastical tradition, the ma- 
jority of those who had followed the Will-o'-the-Wisp were 
kept only by violence in a position which they had not 
dreamed of occupying. Wherever the Information succeed- 
ed definitively, as in a large part of Germany, in England, in 
Sweden, and in Beam, it owed its success to the civil power ; 
and wherever the sovereigns abandoned it, as in England 
under Queen Mary, and in Beam under the converted Hen- 
ry IV., the peoples returned to the ancient faith. Wher- 
ever the monarchs remained undecided, sometimes favorable 
and again hostile to heresy, as in France, the new religion 
tried the power of the sword to secure its domination, but 
failed. Wherever the ruler manifested determination to re- 
pel the monster, as in Spain, the Catholic faith remained 
victorious, semper et pro semper. We have said that Luther 
spoke very little of liberty; certainly he did not favor that 
freedom of thought and private interpretation which became 
the vogue among his progeny. " It was in the inspiration by 
the Holy Ghost that Luther found the sovereignty, as well 
as the equality of men. But when the anathemas of the Pa- 
pacy, and his own success, had effected his exclusion from 
the Church, he marched immediately toward an autocracy 
which allowed no discussion (1). He always affirms what our 
contemporary theosophists term the rehabilitation of the flesh. 
Then we hear him exclaiming, with his habitual bestiality of 
language, that a man can no more easily get along without 
a woman than without wine (2). But once that he°has sati- 

(!) See the proofs of this autocracy iu Bossuet's History of the Variations of Protestant- 
wm, especially the letter of Lutber to the bishops, in which he affirms the divinity of bis 
mission, and assumes the title of Ecclesiast of Wittemberg. 

(2) Florimoxd de Remoxd ; vol. I., p. 33. 
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ated men's appetite with tliis morsel, lie thinks only of found- 
in" a church on his doctrine. "We know his disputes with 
the other sectarians, and the anathema which he launched 
against Zwingle's version of the Bible. Discouraged when 
he saw that discord flourished among the Keformers, he 
cried : ' When I close one mouth of the devil, he opens ten' (1). 
From this moment he had followers ; anarchy having only hired 
assassins. But it must be remembered that these followers, 
saving only the plotters and some demoniacs, were led astray 
in the name of Catholicity — by the fact that, at first, the 
Mass had been preserved, also the episcopate and most of 
the sacraments, and even, in the hearts of the more pious, a 
hope of reunion with the Pope. And in spite of all these 
semblances of essential unity, all these assuagements of a too 
deep and too real separation, fire and sword alone tore the 
Roman Faith out of the hearts of the populations. The rest 
was accomplished by the legislation of princes who had been 
bought with Church property; these rulers fashioned the 
succeeding generations, bom in an ignorance and a blind 
hatred of Catholicism, to a spiritual servitude which results 
from the identification of Church and State " (2). 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ERASMUS. 

This celebrated scholar was a natural son of Gerard Helie 
by a daughter of a physician of Zevenberg, in Holland. He 
was bom at Rotterdam in 14G7, and his early education was 
.obtained in the then celebrated school of Deventer, under the 
direction of the Brothers of the Community Life. While yet 
a mere child, he became an orphan ; and from the day of his 
bereavement his guardians tried to impress upon his mind 
the idea that God called him to a monastic life. Erasmus, 
however, thought otherwise ; and he seems to have imbibed, 
even at that early day, very strong prejudices against the re- 
li^ioas orders, prejudices which were to manifest themselves 
in nearly all of his writings. His tutors withdrew their pro- 

(1) In bis Treatise Against the Anahaptirts. 

<2) Segkktain ; Sixtus V. and Henry IV., ch. ii. Paris, 1861. 
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tection, and in his fourteenth year the boy found himself 
poor, sick, and abandoned. At this juncture, he met one of 
his old schoolmates who had just returned from a visit to 
Italy, and had entered a community of Regular Canons at 
Emmaus, near Gonda. This friend persuaded Erasmus to re- 
consider his resolution to follow a secular career ; dwelling 
especially uj>on the advantages offered by the monastic life 
to one who is fond of study, and whose talents are as great 
as those of Erasmus undoubtedly were. The youth yielded, 
entered the community at Emmaus, and in time made his 
solemn vows. In after days he often regretted this step ; but 
tried to find consolation, as he wrote, in the thought that " an 
honest man may find contentment, in any vocation which 
Providence may assign to him." During his residence at 
Emmaus, he devoted the greater part of his time to a study of 
the works of the celebrated Italian scholar, Lorenzo Val- 
la (1), but he by no means neglected theology, as he very 
soon proved. It was during this period that he comj)osed 
his Canticles in honor of the Blessed Virgin, his Discourse 
on the Evils of Disunion, and his treatise on The Contempt of 
the World. Erasmus did not receive the priesthood until 
1492, and then he was no longer a resident of Emmaus. The 
bishoj) of Cambrai, Henry de Bergis, having admired his 
classical attainments, had obtained permission from his abbot 
and from the bishop of Utrecht, for his residence outside 
the community, and had made him episcopal secretary. In 
1496, this prelate yielded to the desire of Erasmus to per- 
fect his theological studies at the University of Paris, and 
procured for him a position in the College of Montaigu, 
whereby his maintenance was assured. 

Although Erasmus afterward admitted that the declaration 
" Thus decides the Theological Faculty of Paris " was an au- 
thoritative stamp for the value of an opinion (2), he now be- 
came dissatisfied with the scholastic system as taught by 
that Faculty ; and when certain of his wealthy English fel- 
low-students invited him to visit their country, he accepted, 

(1) This scholar, born at Rome in HOG, was a canon in the Lateran. He was one of the 
foremost contributors to the revival of classical studies, especially by hlsvrork on Tlie Ele- 
gancies of the Latin Languge. 

(2) In his Epistle to the Sorbonne. no. 12, b. XXII. 
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and aided by a pension of 100 florins from Prince Adolph of 
Burgundy, lie resided some time among the islanders. He 
became the vogue among learned men, and won the hearty 
friendship of the future chancellor (now Blessed) Sir Thomas 
More, as well as that of the Hellenists, Latimer and Lin- 
acer. The prince of Wales, afterward Henry YIIL, felt 
much affection for Erasmus, and he never quite ceased to 
love him. While in England, our scholar imbued many per- 
sons with what was then there an almost unknown taste for 
letters, and he amassed great wealth. But be it said to his 
credit, he devoted to literary purposes all the money not 
needed for his modest support, and for the care due to his 
always miserable health. In 1499, he departed, for a time, 
from England, and devoted several years, spent in various 
places, to a severe study of the Fathers and the Scriptures. 
The year 1505 found him again in England, but in 1506 he 
repaired to Italy. At Turin he received his laureate in theol- 
ogy, and then visited the principal cities, everywhere seek- 
ing the society of the learned, and burying himself among 
the tomes of learning with which he found nearly every Ital- 
ian library filled. His reputation had preceded him to the 
Eternal City, and he was warmly welcomed by that prince 
among patrons of learning, Cardinal John dei Medici, after- 
ward Pope Leo X., while Pope Julius II. tempted him to re- 
main in Rome by the offer of a cardinal's hat in the near fu- 
ture. But the death of Henry VII. of England in 1509, and 
the consequent accession of his friend Henry VEIL to the 
throne, caused Erasmus to hearken to the solicitations of his 
English admirers, and to return to their island. The new 
monarch would fain have retained the scholar near his own 
person ; but the professorship of Greek and of theology in 
the University of Cambridge, tendered him by its chancellor, 
the Blessed John Fisher, was more to his taste than the at- 
mosphere of a court. His lectures at Cambridge continued 
until 1521, interrupted only by a few trips to Brussels, Lou- 
vain, and Basel, all undertaken in the interest of science, as 
furthered by his numerous publications. When he had defin- 
itively settled at Basel, and had entered upon the most bril- 
liant period of his marvellous literary activity, Francis I 
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vainly endeavored to attract him to the newly founded Col- 
lege de France ; and Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, just as 
vainly tried to induce him, by an offer of a large pension, to 
simply reside in Vienna, that his capital might be the envy 
of all others, because of its possession of " Erasmus, whose 
incomparable erudition was praised by the entire world." 

No man of letters was more celebrated than Erasmus at 
this period. Popes and princes, ecclesiastics and laymen, all 
vied with each other in doing him homage. Fierce adver- 
saries he naturally had, being a man of genius ; but if he was 
not the centre of the literary movement then so active in 
Europe — that centre being the court of Leo X., uo single man 
of letters then enjoyed more consideration. "When Basel was 
invaded by the so-called Evangelicals in 1529, Erasmus, like 
all Catholics who could do so, left the city. He took refuge 
in Fribourg, but in 1535 he returned to Basel. During the 
autumn of that year he was confined to his bed by a slow 
fever, but he did not allow his malady to interfere with the 
completion of the works he had in hand, and with the classi- 
fication of his immense correspondence. Once, while en- 
gaged in this latter task, he happened to take up a letter from 
his dear and faithful friend, the Blessed Fisher, the mar- 
tyred bishop of Rochester, and he cried : " I also want to die, 
if it be the will of God." It is gratifying to know that the 
last years of Erasmus were rendered as comfortable as money 
could make them. In 1533, Pope Paul III. secured to him an 
annual revenue of 5,000 ducats. The entire Eoman court de- 
sired to see the great scholar enrolled in the Sacred College, 
and he would have received the hat had he not begged to be 
left in a humility which, he thought, better befitted his dying 
condition. The only detail of the circumstances of his death 
which has come down to us, is that his last words were : 
" Have mercy, Jesus ! Lord, deliver me ! Lord, put an end 
to my life ! Lord, have mercy." He died in July, 1536 (1). 

In their intense desire to impress in the minds of men the 
conviction that all that was grand and noble, and especially 
all that was intellectual, in the sixteenth century, entered in- 

(1) The following was the epitaph inscribed on the grave of Erasmus -• 
" Fatalist series nobis inridil Erasmum 
Sed De&iderium tollere nm votuit." 
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to the ranks of the Reformers ; while all that was degraded 
or besotted remained subservient to priestcraft and monkery ; 
Protestant polemics have claimed Erasmus as their own. 
Certainly, it cannot be denied that very frequently the tone 
and even the tenor of this scholar's writings contributed, 
without any such intention on his part, to make the way of 
the Reformation comparatively eas}\ His lashing of the 
ecclesiastical abuses of the time was merciless ; but just as 
severe have been the castigations given in every age by men 
of God to the wicked ones in the sanctuary, and yet they 
gloried in their Catholic faith. Again, it is true that Eras- 
mus often treated theological matters in so caustic and flip- 
pant a manner, that in the minds of the weaker sort of men 
doubt might take the place of faith, when they read these 
passages in a superficial manner, and when they were already 
pre-occupied iu complaints against certain real evils. Eras- 
mus felt the force of the accusations based upon this fact , 
especially in the case of certain passages concerning indul- 
gences, infant-baptism, and devotion to the saints. But in 
his later writings he endeavored to do awa}' with the impres- 
sion he had unwittingly made ; and he repeatedly insisted 
that he was a submissive son of the Church. Listen to some 
passages from his letter to Card. Campeggi, in which he 
repels the charge that he was a Lutheranizer. " I was the 
first to condemn the writings of Luther, because they caused 
disorder, which I always abhorred ; I was the first to oppose 
the publication of those writings ; I was almost the only one 
who never read them ; I was the only one who never found 
anything in them to defend. I constantly urged those who 
could do so, to speak and write against Luther. . . . The 
Bull against Luther seemed to all to be unworthy of the len< 
ity of our Leo ; but no one ever heard that Erasmus was dis- 
contented because of it. ... I am not so impious as to dissent 
from the teachings of the Catholic Church. ... I have written 
thus prolixly to you, that you may know that Erasmus is a 
devoted subject of the Roman See." It is true that in the 
beginning of the Lutheran agitation, Erasmus favored a poli- 
cy of conciliation ; and that ho hoped much from the Diet of 
Cologne (Dec, 1520) ; and that he excused himself, on the 
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plea of ill health, from appearing at the Diet of Worms 
(April, 1521). But iu vain did Luther, Ulrich von Hutten, 
Melancthon, and Zwingle, try to make of him a rebel to 
Rome. As soon as he realized that his conciliatory views 
were misinterpreted by many Catholics as well as by many 
Protestants, he proceeded to set himself right by the publi- 
cation of his treatise on Free Will, to which Luther replied 
with his Free Will a Slave. Then followed the Hiperaspistes 
of Erasmus in which he bitterly reproved the bitterness of 
Luther, and repelled the charge of scepticism, insisting that 
now the Church had pronounced on the matters in dispute, 
he saw no room for further doubt. From that time the ex- 
Augustinian declared that Erasmus was a free-thinker and a 
pest to be shunned. 

But it is said that Erasmus discarded his monastic tu- 
nic. He did, secundum quid, as the scholastics say. In 1506, 
after he had taken his doctor's degree in Turin, he proceeded 
to Bologna. He was dressed in the costume of his Order, 
svhich was the same as that of a secular priest, but with a 
white band around the waist. Just at that time, a pest was 
ravaging Bologna, and the magistrates had ordered that all 
the ministering-clergy, physicians, nurses, etc., should wear 
a white band as a warning to others to keep at a distance. 
Hence it happened that our Regular Canon was taken for a 
priest fresh from the beds of the stricken ; and as he persist- 
ed in mixing with the, crowd, evil would have befallen him, 
had not a sympathetic citizen pnlled him into his own house. 
Then he removed the band; and afterward received from 
Rome a dispensation to dress like a secular priest. Hence the 
story that he had unfrocked himself. That Erasmus did not, 
at his death, belie the known sentiments of his entire life, 
is almost evident from a letter which he wrote to a friend on 
June 28, 1536, that is, scarcely two weeks before his demise : 
" Although I am residing here at Basel among kind friends, 
I would rather die in some other place, owing to the differ- 
ence in our religions belief " (1). And during the previous 
year, writing to the treasurer Bouvalot, he said : " I allow no 
person who is infected with the new doctrines, to come into 

(1) Epistle no. 1299, to John Gocien. 
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ray house." We refuse to believe, therefore, "with the Prot- 
estant Henke, that " The Roman Church cannot claim the 
honor, if it be an honor, of having seen Erasmus die in her 
bosom ; for he departed, according to the monkish jargon, 
' without cross, without candles, and without God. ' ' Nei- 
ther, by the way, can we accept the assertion of Henke, pre- 
sumedly conversant with the olden monastic phraseology, 
that the saying " Sine crux, sine lux, sine Deus " is a fair spec- 
imen of the Latin current in the religious establishments of 
the sixteenth century. Like the colleges of every day, mon- 
asteries have their jokes and their plays on words ; but that 
the adduced jargon was ever seriously spoken by monks, 
least of all in the Age of Leo X., unless by lay-brothers in 
the monastery kitchen, "Credat Judceus Apella!" But is it 
probable that a hypocrite and an obstinate heretic would 
have been a bosom friend of those glorious martyrs to Cath- 
olic truth, Blessed Fisher and Blessed Thomas More ; and 
that such a person would have won and preserved the enthu- 
siastic admiration of four Roman Pontiffs ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

POPE CLEMENT VII. THE SACKING OF ROME BY THE TROOPS OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES V. THE DIVORCE OF HENRY VTII. 

Adrian VI., the successor of Leo X., was a pious and learn- 
ed man, but utterly strange to political craft ; and as a Flem- 
ing he cared nothing for the interests of Italy. A lover of 
peace, he thought he could secure it by heading a league 
composed of the emperor Charles V., the archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, Henry VIII. of England, and Florence, Gen- 
oa, Siena, and Lucca, to the detriment of France. As a 
rule, the Italians disliked Charles V.; each side of the quad- 
ruple aspect which he presented being hostile either to their 
interests or to their dearest sentiments. He was king of 
Spain, and therefore master of the New "World, the discovery 
of which had entailed upon Italy the loss of maritime suprem- 
acy ; he was Holy Roman emperor, and therefore, an heir 
to exorbitant pretensions in regard to Italy ; he was chief 
sovereign of Germany, the land which had furnished the 
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&e\v heresy which was trying to subvert the Popedom, the 
chief glory of Italy ; and he was a Fleming, one of a race 
which was'just then rivalling the Italian in commerce. Then 
the French, despite the many contrary lessons of recent his- 
tory, had been regarded as liberators. It was natural, there- 
fore, that his temporal subjects should feel little regret, when 
the Flemish Pontiff died, after a reign of twenty months. 
His successor, Clement VII., elected on Nov. 18, 1523, was 
an illegitimate child of Giuliano dei Medici, and therefore a 
cousin of Leo X., who had legitimated him. The accession 
of Gmlio dei Medici was gratifying to the Romans ; for they 
had quickly tired of the simple manners of Adrian TL, and 
yearned for the magnificence which a Medici would naturally 
display. Yettore describes Giulio at Florence as " not haugh- 
ty, not a simoniac, not miserly, not libidinous ; sober, modest 
in dress, religious, and devout ; " and he was learned, fond 
of art, a dexterous politician, and a pleasing talker. Hither- 
to he had favored Spain ; and he gloried in having prevent- 
ed Francis I. from reducing Naples, at the time of that 
prince's first Italian campaign. In fact, it was Giulio dei 
Medici who had reconciled Leo X. to the election of Charles 
to the Holy Ptoman Empire ; and he had advised that Pon- 
tiff to abrogate the papal decree which forbade a Holy Pio- 
oian Emperor to wear the crown of Naples. Afterward, how- 
ever, the spectacle of the Spaniards camped in Lombardy 
wrought a change in his policy. 

After the victory of the imperialists at the passage of the 
Sesia, the marquis of Pescara and the arch- traitor, the con- 
stable de Bourbon, invaded Provence, with the declared in- 
tention of dismembering France (1). But Francis I. rebuked 

(1) CharlesdeBourbon.aline.il descendant of St. Louis, was the second prince of the 
blood-royal of France, beirg the son of Gilbert de Bourbon, count de Montpensier, by 
Clara di Gonzaga. In 1515, recognizing his Incontestable valor and talent, Francis I. 
made him high constable, or commander-in-chief of all the armies of Frauce. Left a wid- 
ower in 1521, the queen-dowager, Louisa of Savoy, asked him to marry her; but he refused 
the honor. This slight embittered the royal lady, and she led her son to distrust his 
constable. During the campaign of 1521, in which Francis commanded in persou, the 
command of the advance, which was a prerogative of the constable in such circumstances, 
was given to the duke d'Alencon : and shortly afterward, the unlucky man was deprived 
of the governorship of Milan. But not conteut with these revenges, Louisa thought to de- 
prive her contemner of the heritage of the House of Bourbon, claiming it herself, as the 
daughter of Margaret de Bourbon, the wife of Duke Philip of Savoy. The flery constahle 
would not wait for the decision of the Parliament of Paris, but hasteued to take reveuge 
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the "Spanish rodomontade" of the emperor by driving his 
troops over the Alps, and then marching on Milan, which he 
entered in triumph. Many of the imperialists now deserted, 
and the leaders could not agree. If Francis had not listened 
to the counsels of his favorite general, Bonivet, losing valua- 
ble time in taking unimportant fortresses, he could have 
ruined his adversary. As it was, the famous Spanish gen- 
eral, Anthony de Leyva, who had fought thirty-three battles 
and conducted forty sieges, succeeded in fortifying Pavia ; 
and while Francis was besieging that important place, Gian 
Giacomo Medeghino captured Chiavenna, thus preventing 
the Grisons from succoring the French. The imperialists 
now gathered from all sides, and Francis, having foolishly 
detached nearly half of his army for an attempt on Naples, 
was defeated and captured in the battle of Pavia, on Feb. 24, 
1525. This victory of Leyva gave to Charles V. a power 
which he preserved to the end of his career. The immediate 
effect of the triumph was to place Italy at the feet of the 
emperor, almost as in the days of Barbarossa ; and unfortu- 
nately for Italy, a Lombard League was impossible, and an Al- 
exander III. was not on the papal throne. Clement YII. and 
the Florentines, who had sided with the French, hastened 
to make peace with the conqueror ; and Venice, Lucca, and 
Siena were obliged to exhaust their treasuries in return for 
pardon. But when King Francis returned from his year's 
captivity in Madrid, Pope Clement, Florence, and Venice 
hastened to renew an alliance Avhich promised to relieve Italy 
from the presence of an undisciplined and licentious soldiery. 
A secret league was formed at Cognac, with the understanding 
that the Austro-Spaniards were to be expelled definitively 
from Italy ; Ferrara was to be restored to the Holy See ; 

by traitorous overtures to the emperor. Of course his proposals were received with joy, 
and Charles tendered the following terms. The traitor was to marry Leonora, Hie sister of 
Charles and widow of the king of Portugal, receiving as dowry 200,000 ducats, and the 
succession to all the states of the House of Austria-Spain, in default of heirs to Charles V. 
and his brother, Ferdinand. Iienry VIII. of England also had his part in this precious 
agreement ; he promising the other contracting parties to aid in the dethronement of Fran- 
cis I., and In the elevation of the constable to an impoverished French throne, England to 
receive Normandy and Gnlennc, and the empire to receive Hnrgundy ami the Artols. Of 
course, the Intending usurper was to leave a clear Held in Italy to Charles V. Bklcarits ; 
b. XVII.— Danikl; History of France, edit. 1729, vol. V., p. 498, and voi. VII., p. 501.-DK 
Thou; b. I., y. 1523.— Memoirs of IMlai; b. II. 
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Francesco Maria Sforza was to be once more duke of Milan ; 
and the crown of the Two Sicilies was to be given to the 
count de Vaudemont, a descendant of the House of Anjou. 
Our purpose precludes the necessity of entering into any de- 
tails of the war which now ensued, saving those which affect- 
ed the Holy See ; the pages of Guicciardini and Cant u will 
satisfy the scholar who wishes fairly accurate information, 
while the ordinary reader, if provided with abundance of 
salt, may learn much from Kobertson. Coming, therefore, 
to the campaign which immediately concerned Pope Clem- 
ent VII, we observe that the imperial forces greatly out- 
numbered those of the allies ; and that while the latter were 
animated by various and divergent interests, the imperial 
generals — the Frenchman, Charles de Bourbon, and the Span- 
iards, Pescara and Del Yasto — had but one thought, the hu- 
miliation of the Pope-King. Add to this source of imperial 
strength the fact that the constable was fighting for the safe- 
ty of his own head, and you will understand how compara- 
tively easy was the reduction of the Eternal City. Nor should 
it be forgotten that when Francis I. found himself " still a 
king," when he sprang to the French bank of the Bidassoa, 
his first use of freedom did him little honor. Instead of 
sustaining his troops in Italy, he allowed the ferocious 
hordes of the constable to glut their insensate fury against 
the capital of Christendom, while he plunged into dissolute- 
ness, as a consolation for the ennui of his captivity ; and al- 
though, when too late, he sent Lautrec to repair the evil, 
he forgot his brave soldiers in Naples, where, without money 
or reinforcements, they became disorganized, and the gallant 
commander died of the plague. 

The allied army was unable to check the onward march of 
the constable, who had told his followers, when he led them 
out of Piacenza, that they should not disband because of 
their not having been paid, since he was about to lead them 
to the pillage of a city which would yield them wealth, wine, 
and women. The army of Charles de Bourbon numbered 
30,000 men, about 18,000 of whom were German Lutherans 
who had been recruited by that general of the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, George von Freundsberg, who was 
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wont to direct the attention of his applauding Gospellers to 
two halters which dangled from his saddle ; one of gold 
thread which was destined to strangle Pope Clement, and 
one of silk with which he would hang such cardinals as fell 
into his hands. These Germans panted for an opportunity 
to wash their hands in the gore of those Roman vampires 
who, as they had been taught by Hutten, Luther, etc., had 
been fattening on the blood sucked from the veins of the 
honest fatherland. The remainder of the army — if that could 
be called an army which was without discipline, commis- 
sariat, or baggage, and which always answered the appeals 
of its officers with the cry, "Pay us!" — was composed of 
2,000 Italians, and of 10,000 Spanish subjects of the Hispano- 
Austro-German Caesar, who, although Catholics as Spaniards 
must ever be, were nevertheless anxious to share in the spoils 
of a city which had been represented to them as overflowing 
with riches which had been wrung from every land in 
Christendom. When Pope Clement heard on May 5, 1527, 
that the constable was at the gates of Rome, he confided the 
defence to his general, Renzo da Ceri, and retired to Castel 
San Angelo, accompanied by nearly all the cardinals then 
resident in the city. The papal commander arranged his 
four or five thousand improvised warriors as best he could ; 
and when the assaiilt was made, it seemed as though the 
capital might yet be saved, even though the expected Vene- 
tians and French did not arrive. Then the Bourbon, brave 
though traitoroiis, headed a second attack. With his own 
hands he placed a scaling ladder, and had mounted nearly to 
the ramparts, when he fell to the ground mortally wounded, 
aud almost immediately expired. The prince of Orange 
prudently covered the body with his cloak, lest the sight of 
their dead leader might discourage the on-rushing soldiers, 
and the struggle progressed, terminating finally in the capt- 
ure of the city. By the death of the constable, the prince of 
Orange became commander of the imperial forces, who now 
engaged in one of the most horrid, and certainly the most 
sacrilegious, of all the war dramas of modern times ; but wo 
do not read that the noble Netherlander made airy effort to 
prevent it. In the name of his Catholic Majesty of Spain, of 
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■*. Holy Roman Emperor, of a German Caesar, all united in 
the person of Charles V., was performed a crime which an 
Alaric would probably have scorned to imitate. Thousands of 
men, women, and children were murdered outright. Not one 
palace or church, not one house of any promising appear- 
ance, escaped pillage and destruction. Atrocious tortures 
were applied to make the presumedly wealthy avow the re- 
cesses where their riches were supposed to be concealed ; and 
often, when the victim had purchased life from one band, he 
underwent the same experience at the hands of another. 
Husbands, fathers, and brothers, bound and helpless, be- 
held their wives, daughters, and sisters violated by human 
monsters. Crimes like these Avere committed by Spaniards 
as well as by Germans. But great was the joy with which 
the German Lutherans manifested their hatred of the idola- 
tries of "the whore of Babylon." The drunken Teutons, 
crazy less with wine than with the teachings of Luther, 
rushed to the sanctuaries ; defiled the altars in an unmention- 
able manner ; used the sacred vessels for the vilest purposes, 
after having trampled on the Body of Our Lord; destroyed 
every painting and statue ; and in the very House of God out- 
raged the sacred virgins whom they had dragged from their 
cloisters. When such deeds of hell were the order of the day 
for the reformed gentry of Germany, we need say but little 
about such exhibitions as the placing of a cardinal in a coffin, 
and after a mock Mass for his soul, the performing of an ob- 
scene dance aronnd him ; the sending of another cardinal, 
accompanied by a guard, to beg for money for his ransom, 
from door to door ; the using of Papal Bulls and works of 
the Fathers instead of litter for the German horses ; the at- 
tempted compulsion of a priest to give Communion to an ass ; 
the donning of sacred vestments amid scenes of disgusting 
lubricity ; the holding of a mock Conclave in the Vatican, in 
which Luther was elected to the Chair of Peter ; etc (1). For 
two months this diabolic Carnival went on ; and in the mean- 
time, the Pontiff and his attendants, surrounded by a small 

(1) Ciacoxics; Life of Clement V.— Duchesne: Hist, of Clem. V.— Bellai; b. III.— 
Guicciardini; b. XVIII.- Glorieki; Capture of the City.— Rinaldi; y. 1527, nos. 18, 19. 
— Jovics: b. XXVI.— Mezeray ; Life of Fi-aneis L, vol. IV.— Cantu ; Univ. Hist„b. 
ZV., ch. vi. 
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garrison of Roman noblemen and gentlemen who wero faith- 
ful to the last, were suffering the extremes of starvation in 
the besieged fortress. Many attempts were made by the 
Roman people to smuggle provisions into the Castle, but all 
failed. One old woman was detected in the act of tying a 
basket of lettuce to a cord which had been lowered from the 
ramparts ; and the imperial commander had her hung on the 
spot. Cardinal Pucci succeeded in leaving the Castle ; but as 
he mounted a horse at the gate, the animal was wounded by 
a pikeman, the cardinal lost his seat, and his foot catching in 
the stirrup, he was dragged to death on the pavement of the 
bridge. These and similar catastrophes were witnessed by 
Pope Clement, and combined with the entrance of the plague 
into the castle (it had appeared in Rome almost simultan- 
eously with the imperialists), they induced him to capitulate. 
He was forced to pay to his Cesarean Majesty 400,000 ducats 
as a ransom, and to remain a prisoner until one-half of the 
amount was delivered ; to cede Parma, Piacenza, and Mode- 
na to the Germans ; to receive imperial garrisons in all cities 
of the Papal States, wherever the emperor might choose to 
plant them ; and he was to await, at Nola or at Naples, the 
further orders of Charles. The prince of Orange assigned 
as ch^ef jailer of the august prisoner the same officer who 
had held that position in Madrid toward Francis I.; and six 
companies, half Lutherans, and half Spaniards, entered the 
castle to assist him. For several months the Pontiff be- 
sought his enemies to remove him, if not to the Vatican, at 
least to some city in his States where he could attend prop- 
erly to the affairs of the Church ; and when they refused his 
demand, occurrences in his desolate capital added to his 
chagrin, and gave him good reason to fear that his life was 
in danger. The imperialist soldiers had not yet received 
their pay, and their robberies in Rome had not satisfied them, 
although the most moderate estimate of their booty sets its 
value at twenty millions of our money. When the Germans 
saw that the Pope found it difficult to raise the amount nec- 
essary to pay the second instalment of his ransom, they 
cried aloud in the streets for his head. On three occasions 
they dragged around the Campo dei Fiori a number of Irish- 
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ops and Roman patricians, chained together, the hostages 
whom the Pope had given to the prince of Orange ; and they 
would have hung them all, then and there, had not the Ro- 
mans succeeded in making them so drunk, that they became 
incapable of action. These facts impelled Pope Clement to 
risk much in an attempt to regain his liberty ; and having 
succeeded in opening a correspondence with Prince Louis di 
Gonzaga and other faithful and determined personages in 
Rome, he escaped from his prison on the night of December 9. 
At the gate of the fortress, where he appeared in the disguise 
of a merchant, he was met by Gonzaga and certain imperial 
soldiers whom that prince had bribed ; and in a few days he 
was safe in Orvieto, then in the possession of the troops of 
Lautrec. It was here that he received Knight, secretary of 
state to Henry VIII. of England, who had been sent by that 
monarch to sound the Pontiff in reference to his projected 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon. 

It is not probable that Charles V. was guilty of that stu- 
pendous crime which we have recorded, unless in the sense 
that one is culpable when he wantonly launches an engine of 
destruction, all the capabilities of which he has not estimated. 
He tried to deceive others, and to lull the reproaches of his 
own mysterious conscience, by ordering prayers to Heaven 
for the liberation of him whom he had enchained ; by making 
a parade of himself and friends, dressed in penitential guise ; 
and bv lame excuses to the sovereigns of Christendom. But 
he refused to subtract one pennyweight from his promised 
pound of flesh ; and he, then residing in Valladolid, would 
have ordered the transfer of his august prisoner to Madrid as 
a testimony to his grandeur, had not all Spain, ecclesiastical 
and lay, manifested its horror at the design. However, circum- 
stances, or rather Providence, impeded the design of Charles 
V. to the detriment of the Pope-Kiug ; and when, at length, 
there occurred a reconciliation which was necessary to both 
Church and Empire, it was found that the Holy See occupied 
a position which could be justified, to human understanding, 
much more easily if the pontifical forces had repelled the im- 
perialists from the walls of Rome. In June, 1529, the emper- 
or agreed to the following conditions of peace with Pope 
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Clement VII. The Venetians were to restore Ravenna and 
Cervia, and the duke of Ferrara would yield Modena, Reggio, 
and Rubiera, to the States of the Church. The Medici were 
to recover their pre-eminence in Florence. Sforza was to 
again don the ducal crown of Milan. Charles was to use all 
his energies to repress heresy in Germany. In return for all 
these favors, Clement VII. agreed to confirm the election of 
Charles to the Holy Roman Empire, and to give to him the 
imperial crown. Charles was also to receive from the Pontiff 
the investiture of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; Clement 
agreeing, for the nonce, to be satisfied with receiving, as tok- 
en of the pontifical suzerainty over that kingdom, merely the 
white palfrey. "When the time came for the coronation of 
Charles, he had sufficient good taste, or perhaps remorse, to 
refrain from insisting upon Milan as the place for his recep- 
tion of the iron crown of Italy, and upon Rome for the recep- 
tion of the imperial diadem ; and Bologna was gay with the 
festivities which announced another accord between the Church 
and the Empire. Charles V. was the last German emperor 
to be confirmed and crowned by the Roman Pontiff; and 
hence, from that day down to the abolition of the empire by 
Napoleon, every emperor was always styled in the official 
language of Rome, and in the Liturgy where his name oc- 
curred, as "emperor-elect." So true was it, in the words of 
Pope Adrian IV., writing to the bishops of Germany in 115G, 
that "the king of the Germans cannot be called emperor and 
Augustus, until he is consecrated by that Roman Pontiff who 
promoted Charlemagne, and gave to him the great name of em- 
peror " (1). Bologna was gay on Feb. 22, 1530. " Painting, 
poetry, and the theatre rivalled each other in that solemnity, 
the most splendid that occurred in that age of splendor (2). 
Tired and dismayed, our people congratulated Charles, and 
they said to each other that they would never have expected 
to discover such amiability and courtesy in the author of so 
many horrible disasters. Amid those rejoicings was consum- 
mated the humiliation of Italy ; a humiliation begun in the 

(1) Aimoi.v; b. V., eh. xxv.— See our vol. II., p. 2fi, ft scqq. 

(2) The duke of Savoy wore n dress which cost 300,000 dollars. What would It cost in our 
day? Gioiuiam ; On the Arrival and Stay of Clement VII. in lioloana.for the Corona- 
tion of Charles V. Bologna, 1812. 
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discords, and finished in the harmony of the powerful. 
Every equilibrium between the small states, whether loyal to 
the empire or not, was broken. The Pope, frightened at 'the 
progress of the Reformation, embraced the knees of that 
Majesty which his predecessors had so often caused to trem- 
ble ; and if a regulated opposition had heretofore formed the 
glory and grandeur of the Popedom, that power now changed 
its motto, and camped with the Ghibellines. If our land 
had hitherto suffered from wars and plagues, transient evils 
which do not attack the roots of prosperity, it now saw the 
introduction of an absurd administration, of homicidal princi- 
ples, and of a systematic oppression of thought, of genius, 
and of industry " (1). 

At this time the principal members of the Medici family, 
besides Pope Clement VII., were Ippolito, created cardinal 
by Clement ; Catharine, afterward queen of Prance ; and Al- 
exander, who was to marry Margaret, a natural daughter of 
Charles V. Catharine and Alexander were children of Loren- 
zo, duke of Urbino, son of that Peter who had succeeded to 
his father, Lorenzo the Magnificent, had been expelled in the 
time of the French Charles VIII., and had perished in the 
defeat of the French on the Garigliauo. The promise of 
Charles V. to see that the mastership of Florence should ac- 
crue to Alexander opened the eyes of the Florentines to the 
fact that they were called to make an extreme and desperate 
struggle for freedom. But unfortunately, the two great par- 
ties of the Piagnoni (the olden " weepers " of Savonarola's 
day) and the Palleschi (partisans of the Medici, so called 
from their war-cry of "Palle," taken from the balls which 
formed the Medicean device), were irreconcilable, because of 
ancient animosities and recent broils. Then there was a 
third party, termed Neutrals, who desired popular govern- 
ment, but were favorable to a return of the Medici, provided 
that those enterprising persons would be content with the 
rank of private citizens. This party, called also Optimates, 
because it was composed of most of the nobles and the 
wealthy, followed the leadership of that Nicholas Capponi 
who, in 1527, had so vividly represented the woes of the re- 

(1) Cantu ; loc. cit. 
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public as punishments of Heaven, that his many thousands 
of hearers fell upon their knees, begging aloud for divine 
mercy. Then these men of faith induced the government to 
solemnly proclaim Christ King of the Florentine State, re- 
cording the decree on the door of the government palace, 
where it may be read to-day, if the modern regenerators of 
Italy have not obliterated the inscription which recognizes 
the sovereignty of the Crucified One of Calvary. When the 
Florentines realized that war alone could preserve their self- 
respect, they resolved to defend themselves with an ardor 
rarely equalled in the annals of any people. They deposed 
the gonfaloniere Capponi, whom they suspected of holding 
correspondence with Pope Clement, the real head and main 
strength of the Medici. Then they brought into Florence, 
with great pomp and devotion, the holy image of the Virgin 
delV Impruneta, and the table of Santa Maria Primierana of 
Fiesole ; which they placed, as a Palladium for their capital, 
in the church of Santa Maria del Fiore. Then they hired a 
number of mercenary officers, among whom were several who 
had commanded in the famous Black Bands ; and with 16,000 
devoted citizen soldiers, under the command of Malatesta 
Baglioni, they hoped to withstand the attacks of the prince 
of Orange, who was advancing from Fuligno with 40,000 
Hispano - German imperialists. Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
military and civil engineer as well as painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, and poet, did as Archimedes of Syracuse did in similar 
circumstances ; he devised and actuated an in^roved system 
of fortifications, which the event proved to be valuable. 
However, Perugia, Cortona, and Arezzo were taken by the 
Cresarians ; and when the news reached Florence, many of 
the Medicean party, moved either by hope or by fear, and 
among whom was the historian Guicciardini, abandoned the 
city. A delay of fifteen days in the Yal d'Arno, on the part 
of the Netherlander, allowed the Florentines to augment their 
advanced fortifications, levelling eveiy one of their suburbs, 
and also a great many magnificent buildings in the contigu- 
ous parts of the city, which might be occupied by the enemy. 
In this work of patriotic destruction the owners of the doomed 
edifices assisted, calmly helping to raise bastions out of 
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the ruins of their luxurious villas, and turning their prized 
fruit-trees into chevaux clef rise. If the reader has seen the 
beautiful picture of the Last Supper by Andrea del Sarto, 
he will be interested in the following episode of this struggle, 
narrated b}* the historian Varolii, a contemporary of the 
event. A mixed multitude of soldiers and artisans were en- 
gaged in the destruction of the church and convent of San 
Salvi, which the engineers had thought proper to demolish ; 
and having dismantled the upper part of the buildings, they 
came to the refectory, on one of the walls of which the great 
artist had painted his most celebrated tableau. Immediately, 
says Varchi, the entire body refused to prosecute the demo- 
lition an}- further ; so deeply were they penetrated by a sense 
of the beautiful in art. To the good taste of those probably 
uneducated men the art student of to-day owes the survival 
of a grand source of inspiration. On Nov. 10, 1529, the 
prince of Orange led in person his first assault on the resolute 
Florentines, and was repulsed with great loss. During the 
night of Dec. 11, Stephen Colonna led a successful sortie in- 
to the imperial- camp, inflicting great damage on the enemy. 
Many other sorties were made, and with considerable suc- 
cess ; but the Florentine commander, who had begun to think 
favorably of the overtures secretly made to him by Pope 
Clement (1), always recalled his troops at the decisive mo- 
ment. The siege progressed, the Florentines meanwhile suf- 
fering greatl} r from the plague and starvation. "When things 
were at their worst, Francesco Ferruccio, one of the best 
guerillas of that day, who had administered many severe 
checks to the imperialists in Central Italy, marched to the 
aid of Florence ; but on Aug. 2, 1530, the prince of Orange 
attacked him at Gavin ana, and although the prince was killed, 
and his army routed, the arrival of the imperialist eondot- 
tiere Vitelli, with a reinforcement of Pistojesi, turned the vic- 
toiy into a defeat, in which Ferruccio was made prisoner and 
massacred. "When the news of this event reached Baglioni, 
he introduced the imperialists into the bastions, and the can- 
nons which had been pointed away from the city were immed- 

(1) The Pontiff had promised him Perugia in flef. When Andrea Gritti, doge of Venice, 
read the terms of the pacification of Florence, he said of Baglioni : " He sold the blood of 
those citizens, ounce by ounce ; and he has made of himself the blackest traitor on earth." 
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iately turned against it. No other resource was now left to 
the Signoria but an honorable capitulation ; and deputies 
were sent to Don Ferrante Gonzaga, upon whom the com- 
mand of the imperialists had devolved. Gonzaga referred 
the matter to Baccio Valori, the papal commissary in Tusca- 
ny ; and on Aug. 12 it was agreed that the emperor should 
provide for the security of the Florentine State, " respecting 
always the popular liberties." The destinies of Florence now 
depended on Valori, Gnicciardini, Vettore, and Acciaiuoli ; 
and on July 5, 1531, accompanied by Muscettola as imperial 
ambassador, Alexander dei Medici arrived, bearing for the 
Signoria an imperial letter declaring that Charles confirmed 
the ancient liberties of Florence, but on condition that Alex- 
ander was accepted as duke, the succession to reside in the 
Medici family (1). 

While the chief anxieties of Clement VII., the expulsion 
of the imperialists from Italy, and the restoration of his fam- 
ily to the domination of Florence, were consuming time which 
might better have been devoted to the weal of the Church 
whose Pontiff he was, the incendiary tenets of Luther and 
Zwingle were being rapidly propagated in Germany, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and Switzerland ; and Germany was reek- 
ing with the blood which had been shed in the Peasants' War. 
In 1529 the word " Protestant " was given to the world in the 
Diet of Spire ; and in 1530 the reformers presented their Con- 
fession of Augsburg. In 1531 the Catholics of Switzerland 
had to sustain a terrible war against the partisans of Zwingle, 
in order to preserve the right to practise their religion. 
The sultan Soliman was menacing Christendom with an ut- 
ter overthrow. The Pontiff vainly besought the princes of 
Germany to rally around the standard of the ancient faith, 
and to join the emperor in an endeavor to subdue a heresy 
which was dividing forces which were all needed to check 
the advance of nearly triumphant Islam. But the Protestant 
princes were deaf to the voice of Borne ; and the very danger 
of his hereditary states induced Charles V. to show a conde- 
scension to the German heretics, without whose aid he could 

(1) Sf.gni; Hint. Flor., b. IV.— Varciii: 11M. Flnr., b. II— Vkttore; Summary of 
the HMory of Italy from 15H to 1527— Venetian Relation*, series II., vol. I.— Jovius; 
loc. cit. 
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scarcely hope to withstand the Turk. At the Diet of Augs- 
burg, and more strongly during his conversations with Charles 
at Bologna, Pope Clement had announced his intention to 
convoke a General Council, to be held either at Bologna, or 
at Mantua, or at Piacenza ; but the Protestant princes of 
Germany were fertile in pretexts to prevent the actuation of 
an idea which boded ill for the success of their schemes. 
Again and again did Clement endeavor to bring about an as- 
semblage of the bishops of Christendom, that means might be 
devised to preserve the integrity of the seamless garment of 
Christ ; but he had the grief of seeing not only that predom- 
inance of Charles V. in Europe which he so much dreaded, 
but also the definitive separation of a large portion of Ger- 
many from the Church, and tl e beginning of a revolt which 
was to involve in heresy what had been the Island of Saints. 
Probably the most anxious moments of Pope Clement VIL 
were those in which he tried to divert the English monarch, 
Henry VIII., from his project of divorce from his wife, Cath- 
arine of Aragon. For the details of the lubricious origin of 
the Anglican Church Establishment, we refer the reader to 
the pages of Lingard ; we shall notice merely the position 
occupied by Clement VII. in regard to the first stage of a 
movement which, at first schismatic, in time became heretical. 
It was probably in the early part of 1526 that Henry VIII. 
became enamored of Anne Boleyn, a sister of that Mary Bol- 
eyn who had succeeded Elizabeth Tailbois in his transient 
affections, and whom he had foisted as a wife on William 
Carey, a gentleman of his privy chamber. During the ensuino- 
year he sounded many divines and lawyers as to the validity 
of the dispensation whereby Pope Julius II had allowed him 
to marry the virgin-widow of his brother, Arthur ; but on 
Aug. 30, 1527, we find him writing to the bishop of Bath : 
"The Bull is good, or it is naught. If it is naught, let it be 
so declared ; and if it be good, it shall never be broken by 
no byways by me " (1). However, about this time, the king 
despatched his secretary, Knight, to Pope Clement, then a 
prisoner in Castel San Angelo, to prepare the way for the 
desired divorce. Knight arrived in Italy after the Pontiff's 

(1) la Hemert, 99. 
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escape to Orvieto; and on Dec. 1G, lie presented Lip master's 
letter to his Holiness. Many authors are prone to descant 
upon the supposed quandary in which our Pontiff was placed 
by this application of Henry. Unwilling to disoblige the 
king of England, who had shown considerable friendship 
for him ; yet dreading to displease Charles V., the nephew of 
the persecuted queen ; Clement is often represented as hesi- 
tating as to his course. There is not the slightest evidence 
that in this matter Clement VII. ever, for one instant, closed 
his eyes, wilfully or by chance, to his duty as the Vicar of 
Christ, the supreme interpreter of Christian doctrine, the cus- 
todian of Christian morality, and the natural protector oi 
outraged innocence. But Rome never hurries in important 
decisions ; and if Clement availed himself of this proverbial 
prudence of the Holy See, trusting that time — so often the 
best solver of difficulties — would come to his aid, he should 
not be blamed. He had good reason to hope that Henry 
would, after a season of dalliance with the Boleyn, abandon 
her as he had her mother, her sister, and many other Circes 
of the hour. As priest and as man of the world, he knew 
full well that the alleged scruples of Henry in regard to his 
anion with Catharine were simply tricks devised to deceive 
the ignorant or the unwary ; and therefore he felt that, were 
the royal lecher loosened from Anne's embraces, there would 
be no more talk about divorce from his lawful spouse. In 
the meantime, he would do all that he could conscientiously do 
to humor Henry, and to please Francis I., who, for political 
reasons, and chiefly because of his hatred of the House of 
Aragon, had ranged himself among the favorers of the di- 
vorce. Therefore the Pontiff consented to sign two docu- 
ments which Knight presented to him, on the part of his 
master. By the first, he allowed Cardinal "Wolsey to hear 
and decide the cause of the divorce, subject to the papal ap- 
probation ; and by the second, he agreed, in case the divorce 
were granted, to grant a dispensation for Henry's marriage 
with an} r woman who was alread} r promised to another, or 
who was related to himself in the first degree of affinity. 
We are not bound to explain the inconsistency of Henry — an 
act which really cut the ground from under his feet — in ask- 
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ing from Clement a dispensation which, according to the 
royal contention, Julius II. had no right to grant (1). 

The ambitious Wolsey was not content with tlie agree- 
ment handed to Knight by the Pontiff ; for it left Clement 
at liberty to revise any sentence which the cardinal might 
pronounce. Therefore he employed his secretary, Stephen 
Gardiner, an eminent canonist and a fine lawyer, to procure 
from Clement a commission authorizing the cardinal, with 
the aid of any other English bishop, to decide definitively in 
the case. This commission was granted on April 13, 1528 ; 
bat the conscience of TVolsey was fully awakened by the now 
manifest sense of his tremendous responsibility. According- 
ly, Gardiner was told to request that Cardinal Campeggi be 
joined with the English members of the court ; and Wolsey 
himself avowed to the now exultant monarch that while he was 
ready " to spend his goods, blood, and life " in the service 
of his royal master and friend, nevertheless, if he found that 
the dispensation granted by Pope Julius II. had been valid 
"he would so pronounce it, let the consequences be what they 
would "(2). Henry received this announcement with dismay 
and every token of rage ; and the cardinal, foreseeing that the 
worst might happen to himself, hastened to complete the en- 
dowment of the colleges and other institutions which he had 
founded, and to put his other affairs in order. The request 
to appoint Campeggi as a co-judge with Wolsey was pleas- 
ing to the Pontiff ; for the cardinal was an adroit statesman, 

(1) " This dispensation was thought necessary to secure the intended marriage with Anne 
Boleyn from two objections, which might afterward be brought against it. I. A suspicion 
was entertained that she had been actually contracted to Percy, and was therefore his law- 
ful wife. On this account the dispensation was made to authorize the king's marriage 
with any woman, ctianmi talissit quccprius cum aliuconlraxcril,dummodu illudcamali 
copula nod fucrit comummatum. II. Mary Boleyn had been Henry's mistress. Now the 
relationship between sister and sister is as near as the relationship between brother and 
brother ; whence it was argued that if Henry, as he couteuded, could not validly marry 
Catharine, on the supposition that she had been carnally known by his brother Arthur, so 
neither could Anne validly marry Henry, because he had carnally known her sister Mary, 
on this account the following clause was introduced. Etiamsi ilia tihi alias sec undo ant 
rcmotiorc cousanguinitatis aid prima afftnitati* grailu, ctiam ex quocumque licito scu 
illicilo cnilu prnvcnioite, htvicem csmjnnctn sil, dummndn rclicta fratris tui non fu- 
cril. Thus the king was placed in a most singular situation, compelled to acknowledge in 
the Pontiff a power which he at the same time denied, and to solicit a dispensation of the 
very same nature with that which he maintained to be invalid." Lingard ; edit. 1883 -vol 
IV, p. 498. 

(2) Le Grand : III., 164.— Strype ; I., App., 84. 
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upright, and experienced (1). Then he was also troubled 
with the gout, and tried to avoid the appointment — a fact 
which militated in his favor in the mind of the Pope, who 
saw that a comparatively slow and inactive colleague of Wol- 
sey would be more apt to further his wish to gain time. 
Clement even instructed his legate to journey slowly to Eng- 
land ; and when there, to conduct the trial with all due de- 
liberation and every formal observance. Above all, he should 
not pronounce judgment, until he had consulted the Holy 
See (2). We pass over the proceedings which now occurred, 
for they are at the ready command of the reader. The hopes 
of Henry and his paramour were nearly blasted, when, on 
Feb. 6, 1529, they were revived by the news that Clement VII. 
was dying. Forgetful of the historical fact that an easy- 
going and much promising cardinal has often made au un- 
compromising Pope,, and apparently inconsiderate of the 
fact that Christ lives in His Vicar, both Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. started the machinery which they deemed calcu- 
lated to land Wolsey on the Chair of Peter (3). But Clem- 
ent recovered, and the English and French agents devised 
new means to further the scheme of their sovereigns. During 
the Pope's tedious convalescence they not only cajoled him, 
but they presumed to warn him of the dangers which his soul 
would run, if he persisted in refusing so small a thing as 
allowing a powerful king to put away a distasteful woman, 
seeing that the refusal would probably entail the loss of Eng- 
land to the Catholic Church. Clement showed himself the 
true Pontiff ; to all flatteries and menaces he replied that the 
law of God was his guide, and that he was insensible to all 
considerations of temporal interest or danger, when the duties 
of tli e Supreme Pontificate were involved. 

In the spring of 1530, King Francis obliged his friend of 
England by procuring a forged decision of the theological 
Faculty of Paris in favor of the divorce ; and Henry hastened 

(1) Burnet represents Campegg! as an immoral man; proving his assertion by the fact 
that the cardinal brought with him to England a young man whom he introduced every- 
where as his "second son. Itidolfo." Now the entire HTe of Campeggl was well known 
throughout Europe; and every well-tnfouned person knew that his wife had died in 1509- 
and that he entered Into Orders only arter that event, receiving the red hat in 1517. 

(2) Tallavicino; I., 258.— Sanders; 32. 

(3) Lf. Grand; III., 2!)G.— Burnet : Records, II., 30. 
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to publish it as the real opinion of a truly celebrated body 
of theologians and canonists. The document, together with 
similar ones which really came from the Universities of Or- 
leans and Toulouse, was forwarded to Pope Clement ; but 
the Pontiff most properly contemned them, since they all were 
founded on the supposition that the marriage of Catharine 
with Arthur had been consummated — a point which the queen 
solemnly denied, and which Henry tried vainly to prove (1). 
Then, on July 30, the king succeeded in inducing all the spirit- 
ual and temporal lords, and a few of the commoners, to sign, 
in the name of the nation, a remonstrance to his Holiness, ask- 
ing what crime Henry had committed, that he should be re- 
fused what so many learned men had deemed legitimate. 
England, insisted this precious instrument, was threatened 
with the calamities of a disputed succession ; and Clement de- 
clined to permit a marriage which was the sole means of 
preventing those miseries. On Sept. 27, the Pontiff replied 
to this impudent address with spirit, drawing the attention 
of England to the truth, that if she was menaced with a dis- 
puted succession, the danger would be simply increased by 
any procedures which were unjust ; and that the originators 
of lawless measures would alone be responsible for the results. 
On Jan. 25, 1533, Rowland Lee, one of the royal chaplains, 
went through the farce of a marriage ceremony for Henry and 
his mistress ; but owing to the prayers of King Francis, the 
Pontiff did not excommunicate the paramours until July 2, 
and then only in case they would not have separated, before 
the end of September. When that term had arrived, Clement 
prolonged it, trusting in the confident assurances of Francis 
that when the Pope arrived in Marseilles, whither he was 
about to proceed for the negotiation of a marriage between 
his niece and the duke d'Orleans, the son of Francis, the 
English monarch would announce his submission. The 

(1) Cardinal Pole, a relative of Henry, being a grandson of that duke of Clarence who was 
put to death by his brother, Edward IV., says that Henry himself admitted the truth of Cath- 
arine's claim. Writing to Henry a letter entitled A Defence of Ecclesiastical Unity 
he says : " Tu ipse hoc f asms es, virgincm tc accepisse, et Cccsari fassus es, cui minime 
expedicbat, si turn de divortio cogitarcs, hoc fatcri." Even that virulent apostate, Peter 
Martyr (Vermiglio) says that the Spaniards aii insisted that Catharine was a virgin when 
she married Henry. That the same was the common opinion in England, is shown by the 
fact that when she was married to Henry, Catharine was dressed in white, and wore her 
hair loose— observances then peculiar to the wedding of a maid. Sanford ; 480. 
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French king probably believed that Henry would yield ; but 
the Pontiff returned to Rome unsatisfied. The climax was 
now at hand. On March 24, 1534, in full Consistory, all the 
proceedings in the momentous cause were explained by Sim- 
onetta, a deputy auditor of the Ttuota ; and then, out of twen- 
ty-two cardinals, nineteen voted for the validity of the mar- 
riage of Henry with Catharine of Aragon, three voting for a 
further delay. Pope Clement now pronounced his definitive 
sentence in favor of Catharine ; but before the news reached 
England, the wretched Henry had taken his resolution to erect 
a Church Establishment which would recognize no other Pope 
than his own royal self. In the following September, Pope 
Clement VII. died, and Alexander Earnese ascended the papal 
throne as Paul III. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CALVINISM. 

John Cauvin, better known as Calvin, from the Latin form 
of his name, was born at Noyon in France in 1508. He was 
the son of a cooper, and like the first chief of the Reformers, 
his early education, remarked Florimond, was " at the ex- 
pense of the Crucifix," for it was due to the charity of a pi- 
ous Catholic family. His father destined him for the ser- 
vice of the altar, and when twelve years of age he was sent 
to Paris for study. In his fifteenth year he made the ac- 
quaintance of Farel, and this " lying, virulent, and ambitious 
soul," as Erasmus termed him, sowed the first seed of re- 
ligious doubt in the young student's mind. When nineteen 
years old, and although not in Holy Orders, Calvin obtained 
a curacy, but he continued to attend lectures in ecclesiastical 
science. After a short stay at the University of Orleans, he 
studied at Bourges under the famous Italian jurist Alciato and 
the Lutheran Wolmar, and here he became intimate with his 
futnre biographer, Theodore Beza, styled by his admirers, 
"the Phoenix of his age." In 1532 Calvin returned to Paris 
and founded a conventicle of heresy which soon attracted the 
notice of the civil authorities ; and to avoid imprisonment 
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he fled to the court of Queen Margaret of Navarre (1), al- 
ready an avowed patroness of such innovators as sought her 
protection. The year 1535 found him at Basel, publishing 
his Christian Institutions, wherein he prescribes the Bible as 
the sole rule of faith. God, he says, will inspire each seeker 
with a knowledge of the true meaning of the text. This work 
made him famous, and his presence was desired by the Ge- 
nevans, who had overthrown the dominion of their prince- 
bishop (2) and the suzerainty of the duke of Savoy in 1526, 
and had received the new Gospel from Beam in 1533. Fa- 
rel, the first Reformed pastor of Geneva, felt himself unequal to 
the task of legislating for the new church, successful though 
lie had been in disorganization. Calvin seemed to be the man 
for their purpose, and the magistrates and consistory of Ge- 
neva tendered him the office of preacher and of professor of 
theology. He accepted in 1536, but after two years of tyr- 
anny he had so disgusted all but his immediate partisans, 
that his position became insecure ; and finally, when he re- 
fused to obey a decree of the synod of Beam, ordering the use 
of unleavened bread at the Lord's Supper and the observance 
of holy days as well as Sunday, he, Farel, and Couraud were 
ordered to leave Geneva in three days. Calvin went to Stras- 
bourg, where he was received by Bucer with open arms ; and 
here, in 1539, he married the widow of an Anabaptist, Mean- 
while indescribable disorder was rampant in Geneva ; and the 
French partisans of Calvin — immigrating thither in greater 
numbers day by day — having convinced the magistrates that 
their idol alone could remedy the evil, he was recalled in 
1541, and received absolute power to regulate ecclesiastical 
matters as he might deem best. From that moment, woe to 
all who resisted the will of Calvin, the man who, above all the 
other Reformers, had insisted on the right of private judg- 

(1) Margaret de Valois, sister of Francis I. and widow of Charles d'Alengon, first prince 
of the blood and constable of France, married Henry d'Albret, king of Navarre, in 1527, 
and became the mother of Jane d'Albret, who married Anthony de Bourbon (lineally de- 
scended from the Count of Clermont, youngest son of St. Louis), and gave birth to Henry IV. 
She was addicted to religious speculation, but gave time also to labors of a lighter character, 
such as the Ifeptamcmn, written in the vein of the Decameron of Roccaccio, but redolent 
of far grosser obscenity and with none of the latter work's redeeming features. 

(2) Geneva ceased to depend from the emperor when Henry V. was excommunicated by 
the Lateran Council In 1112, and its bishop, who swore not to violate the rights of the citi- 
zens, was also its temporal lord. 
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merit. At the head of his Institutions he had declared that 
he came to bring war, not peace; and the history of his 
entire reign at Geneva justifies the assertion. A Protestant 
author of our day, whose work was published at Geneva (1), 
says that " In his reformation of the Genevans, Calvin ignored 
all that is good and honorable in humanity, and established 
a regime of the most ferocious intolerance, of the most besot- 
ted superstitions, and of the most impious doctrines. At 
first he effected this by cunning ; but he soon used force, 
threatening the council with a revolt and with the vengeance 
of his followers, when it tried to iiphold the laws against his 
usurpations. He was adroit and profound, but after the fash- 
ion of the many little tyrants who have undermined repub- 
lican government in many different countries." This here- 
siarch's rule was very different from that of the prince-bish- 
ops of Geneva, under whom, says the Protestant Fazy, " the 
laws were mild, torture was very seldom applied, confisca- 
tion was unknown, and there was nothing like that monstrous 
persecution of opinion made common by Calvin " (2). The 
amenities of polite polemics were unknown to Calvin ; he 
fairly exhausted the language of vituperation when addressing 
his adversaries, even though they were Luther, Melancthon, 
Osiander, Capmulus, Memnon, or "Westphalins. To this last 
opponent, who was a zealous Lutheran, and most hostile to 
any figurative view of the Eucharistic Presence, Calvin cried : 
" Your school is a rotten pig-sty. Do you hear me, you dog ? 
Do you understand me, you lunatic, you beast ? " (3). He 
styled the members of the Council of Trent ignoramuses, 
asses, hogs, fat bulls, legates of Antichrist, blatherskites, 
sons of the great whore, etc. " Nor was his virulence sat- 
isfied with vituperation. Bolsec, an apostate Carmelite, was 
banished for showing that Calvin made God the Author of 
sin ; and the heresiarch tried to have him capitally punished 
as a Pelagian and a rebel. Gentile was condemned to death, 
at his instigation. He procured the banishment of Ochino. 

(1) Galikfe ; Genealogical Notices, vol. III., p. 21. 

(2) Essay on the HU'tory of the Republic of Geneva, vol. I., p. 276. 

(3) The title of Calvin's last work against Westphalius, written in 1557. is interesting: 
"The last warning of John Calvin to Joachim Westphalins, and if it is not heeded, West- 
phalius will be put where St. Paul orders us to place all heretics." 
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When consulted by the Genevan magistrates concerning 
the writings of Gruet, he urged an immediate infliction of the 
highest penalty ; and it is to be noted that the decree order- 
ing the search of Gruet's private papers was issued "in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, with the gospels 
before our eyes." But the case of Servetus would alone suf- 
fice to illustrate this phase of the character of Calvin. 

Michael of Yillanova, a native of Aragon, and generally 
known as Michael Servetus, was bom in 1509. Studying at 
Paris, he acquired some reputation in medicine, but soon 
manifested an inclination for theological speculation. In 
1531 he published at Haguenau a pamphlet on the Errors on 
the Trinity, in which his brutal attacks on the dogma as a 
popish hallucination and a mythological chimera astounded 
Christendom. Having settled at Vienne in Dauphiny as a 
physician, he secretly issued, in 1553, his Restoration of 
Christianity, the fourth book of which contained thirty letters 
addressed especially to Calvin, in all of which the autocrat 
was severely handled. Years before, Calvin had disputed 
with Servetus at Lyons, and had conceived such hatred for 
him that in 1546 he wrote to Yiret, a colleague of Farel, " If 
Servetus ever comes to Geneva, he will not leave it alive." 
Now his spies forwarded him advance sheets of the Restora- 
tion, and at once the ecclesiastical authorities of Yienne received 
a denunciation of the author, accompanied by the index and 
some pages of the new work. Servetus was arrested, but 
escaping from prison,' he fled to Geneva where he naturally 
expected to find safety ; but by order of Calvin he was seized 
on Aug. 13, 1553, and held for trial as a heretic. After five 
weeks of suspense, Servetus wrote to the council of Geneva : 
" Yermin are eating me alive ; my underclothing is in tatters, 
and I have not even a shirt for a change." The magistrates 
would have sent him some sheets and a shirt, but Calvin ob- 
jected. After three more weeks, during which Servetus vain- 
ly applied for relief for the pauvretes of his body (1), the 
judges met for deliberation. On Oct. 26, the unfortunate was 
notified that he had been condemned to death by slow fire. 
Calvin afterward thus commented on the horror with which 

(1) Galiffe ; loc. cit. 
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Servetus heard his sentence : " Let not the blackguards taLa 
pride in the obstinacy of their hero, as though it were the 
constancy of a martyr. When he heard his fate, he mani- 
fested the stupidity of a brute. Now his eyes were fixed like 
those of a fool, and he drew deep sighs ; then he would howl 
like a madman ; he never ceased to bellow, after the fashion of 
the Spaniards, ' Mercy, mercy ! ' " (1). On Oct. 27, Servetus 
was led to the stake, and the green faggots showed him that his 
death was to be a lingering one. " The axe ! " he cried, " the 
axe ! Not fire, lest I lose my soul in despair ! If I have 
sinned, it was through ignorance." But he made no retracta- 
tion. From a neighboring window Calvin coolly gazed on 
the spectacle (2). "When the " gentle " Melancthon, the " Fe- 
nelon of Lutheranism," heard of this event, he wrote to Cal- 
vin: "B3' putting Servetus to death the magistracy of the 
republic of Geneva gave a pious and memorable example to all 
posterity. ... I am entirely of your opinion, and I hold for 
certain that the matter having been conducted according to law, 
your magistrates acted justly in putting the blasphemer to 
death" (3). Calvin himself justified his course in the matter 
by publishing an exposition of the errors of Servetus, " to- 
gether with a defense of the proposition that heretics are to 
be put to death." And he wrote to the marquis du Poet, 
grand-chamberlain of the court of Navarre, "Take good care 
to rid the land of these despicable rascals who excite the 
people against us. Such monsters should be executed like 
Michael Servetus the Spaniard. You may well believe that 
he will have no imitators in these regions." Nevertheless, 
Calvin could write that " lamentable indeed is the state of the 
Papal Church when it can be upheld only by violence;" and 
this he presumed to say, remarks the Protestant Castalion (4), 
precisely at the time " when his hands were yet dripping with 

(1) Epist. to Farcl, Oct. 29, 1553. 

(2) For the whole affair of Servetus, see De Tiiou, b. XII.; Spondancs, y. 1553, no. 14 ; 
Varillas, Ifercsicr, vol. IV., b. XX.; Luhenieski, Reform Pol.; Slkidax, Comment., b. 
XXV.; Beza, Life of Calvin, y. 1553. 

(3) Oh Servetus- Corpus Reform., VIII., 523; IX.. 133.— See the Defense of Calvin, by 
tbe Protestant Grellnconrt. 

(4) Sebastian Castalion, a Savoyard, became Involved In a dispute with Calvin concerning 
the merits of the former's translation of the Hible (1555). The case was tried by the Senate 
of Geneva. Castalion was convicted of calumny, and he was deprived of his professorial 
ehalr. 
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the blood of Serve tus." And it is worthy of note that Calvin 
reserved for himself the utmost latitude of opinion regarding 
the Trinity, so that another reformer, Stancarus (1), ventured to 
thus reprove him : "What demon has prompted you, Calvin, 
to join Arius in declaiming against the Son of God? . .. You 
presume to worship that Antichrist of the North, the gram- 
marian Melancthon. . . . Beware, my readers, and especially 
you, ministers of the word, beware of the writings of Calvin ! 
They contain impious doctrine, the blasphemies of Arianism, 
as though the spirit of Michael Servetus had transmigrated 
into the author." 

The death of Calvin, if we inay credit his Lutheran contem- 
poraries, was one of despair. Schlussenberg says : " God so 
struck this heretic with His omnipotent hand that, despairing 
of salvation, and calling upon the demons, cursing aud blas- 
pheming, he miserably yielded his soul " (2). John Haren, 
one of Calvin's disciples, tells us that he witnessed, " with his 
own eyes, that miserable and horrible death " (3). Schlussen- 
berg says that God punished the crimes of Calvin, even in 
this life; that He " in virya furoris visitavit, atque liorribili- 
ter punivit ante mortis infelicis Itoram . . . vermibus circa pu- 
denda in aposthemate sen ulcere foetentissimo wescentibus, ita 
ut nullus assistentium fcetorem amplius ferre posset " (4). His 
Lutheran enemies insisted that during his life Calvin bore 
on his back the defaming brand which attested the unnatural 
immoralities of his youth. They declared that he had been 
convicted of sodomy by the tribunal of Noyon, and condemned 
to the stake; but that owing to the intercession of his 
bishop, the punishment was commuted to the infamous brand 
of the galleys. The chief authority for this accusation was 
Bolsec, who insisted that he had read a copy of the sentence, 
drawn from the records at Noyon by Berthelier, who had been 
sent from Geneva to investigate the charge. The Lutherans 

(1) In Calv. Inst.— Stancarus, a native of Mantua, fleeing from Italy to avoid prosecution 
for heresy, became professor of Hebrew in Cracow, and afterward founded a Lutheran school 
at Pinczovia in 1550. Konigsberg calling bim to its chairof Hebrew, lie there disputed with 
Oslander on the inediatorship of Christ, he contending that our Lord mediated between God 
and man only according to His human nature, whereas Osiauder taugl t a divine mediator- 
ship. The Polish Synods declared against the opinion of Stancarus, and af ler his death, bis 
partisans became avowed Arians. 

(3) In 'fltcol. Calv. b. II.,fol. 72. (3) Apud Pet. Cutzcmium. (i) Loc. cit. 
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of that day regarded the alleged crime as indubitable (1) ; 
and Campian says that his adversary, Whittaker, admitted 
the fact, simply remarking that " Calvin had been stigmatized, 
and so had St. Paul " (2). Stapleton says that the relatives 
of Calvin vainly endeavored to procure the erasure of the 
record which entailed such disgrace on their family (3). 

The spirit of Calvin was far more bitter than that of Lu- 
ther toward Catholicism, even if the ex-Augustinian's heart be 
studied in his most fiery ebullitions, or in the mouthings of 
his Table Talk; but, like all the early Reformers, he at first 
affected to be a regenerator, not a destroyer. "We find him 
writing, in November, 1557, to the king of Trance : " Herein 
we have arranged in simplicity a short Confession of Faith, 
the one that we profess ; and we trust that you will find it 
concordant with that of the Catholic Church " (4). After- 
ward, however, wherever he held the upper hand, he washed 
away the " abominations of the Mass and other papistical 
idolatries " with the blood of the faithful ; and always in vir- 
tue of the right which, as a civil ruler, he professed to hold from 
God. "The rulers, to whom God has given the sword of 
authority, must not permit in their jurisdictions any blas- 
phemy against the faith which they have received" (5). Like 
the Terrorists of the first French Revolution, he often mixed 
the grotesque with the frightful in his application of the ex- 
treme consequences of his self-arrogated authority ; but un- 
like those brutally frank homicides, he showed the grotesque 
in a hypocritical zeal for at least outward virtue. He im- 
prisoned women who allowed a tress to escape from under 
their coifs ; and he prohibited the wearing of slashed stock- 
ings, " because by the windows of those stockings all sorts 
of dissoluteness are encouraged " (G). But he could tolerate, 
nay, absolutely approve bigamy, as in the case of the Italian 
apostate Caracciolo, of whom we shall speak, when treating 

(1) Be Calvini xwiisjlaoitiinct Sodomiticis libidinibm, oh quas xtiyma Joamus Cal- 
vini dor>« tmitremum fuit a imutistraUittubquo fix it." Ibi. The Lutherans of that day 
were prone to credit any report which might entail obloquy on Calvlu. Thus Beza quotes 
Westphale (b. 1510), superintendent of the Lutheran churches in Hamburg, as saying that 
Calvin's mother was a priest's concubine. 

(0) Third Reason. (3) Promptuarium. 

(4) French Letters of Calvin ; edit. Bonnet, vol. I., p. 153. (5) Ibid., vol. II., p. 20. 

■G) Ibid., vol. I., p. 215. 
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of tlie attempted Protestantization of Italy. Only the iron 
rod was sufficient to keep in subjection those who were de- 
ceived by Calvin ; so true was it, as we have observed in our 
chapter on the beginnings of Protestantism, that even among 
the most ardent of the new religionists there long subsisted 
an affection for the ancient faith (1). As Calvin observed 
" The superstitions of Antichrist have struck such deep roots, 
and have been fastened so long, that they cannot be easily 
torn out of the hearts of men " (2). An excellent illustration 
of this fact is seen in the career of Eenee of France, duchess 
of Ferrara, deeply penetrated by the Calvinistic poisou, and 
through whom the heresiarch calculated to introduce that 
poison into Italy. This misguided princess had appointed 
an apostate friar as her private chaplain, and Protestant 
though she termed herself, she could not crush her belief in 
the Keal Presence, and therefore compelled the unfortunate 
renegade to celebrate the Divine Sacrifice every morning in 
her apartments. Then there was Margaret of Valois, that 
mixture of mysticism and lubricity of thought, whose court 
was the favorite' refuge of unfrocked priests, and who was 
apparently a fanatical Calvinist. Her faith was never com- 
pletely crushed; and in 1550 she proclaimed it openly, and 
died with its consolations. The same happiness befell her 
equally fanatical husband, Henry II. d'Albret, in 1554. In 
fine, " there was really then a common patrimony shared by 
the faithful children of the Church and her wayward ones; 
whereas in our days the diminution of Christian dogmas in the 
bosom of Protestantism, now become almost an annihilation, 
leaves nothing positive in the struggle, Protestants cherish- 
ing only that antipathy to the Papacy which is common to 
all revolutionary sects " (3). The permanence of a residue of 
Catholic sentiment in the early Calvinists explains the facil- 
ity with which many passed from the Church to the Con- 
venticle, and theu from the latter to the former. The ordi- 
nary reader is familiar with those many official changes of re- 
ligion in the France of the early sixteenth century, changes 
made by royal decree, when entire provinces substituted one 

(1) See p. 333. (0) Letters, vol. I., p. 162. 

(3) Segretain ; SMus V. and Henry IV., p. 40. Paris, 1861. 
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cult for the other, according to the momentary policy of the 
court. But if the student delves deeply into the records of 
those days, he will find that there were an immense number 
of individual apostasies and repentances in that period when 
questions of faith were the chief concern of men. All these 
reflections bring us to the conclusion that the prime seducers 
of the populations found an almost invincible attachment to 
the ancient faith in the masses ; and that even those who 
plunged into the abyss of heresy seldom followed those dic- 
tates of conscientious conviction which guarantee a firm per- 
severance in the new condition. No wonder, therefore, that 
Calvin relied so much upon the power of force. 

The system founded by Calvin was a repetition of almost 
all hitherto known errors ; he drew upon the early Predes- 
tinationists, Donatists, Iconoclasts ; upon Berengarius, the 
Albigenses, and the Waldenses ; and upon Wycliffe, Huss, 
Luther, and the Anabaptists. His essential teachings may 
be reduced to six heads : I. Jesus Christ is not really 
present in the Holy Eucharist; He is received by the com- 
municant only by faith. While Zwingle taught that the 
Eucharist is a mere sign of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
Calvin held that the Sacred Body and Blood are truly re- 
ceived, although only by faith. As to the Lutheran sys- 
tem of a Real Presence by impanation, Calvin pronounced it 
due to "a fascination of the devil ;" and he styled its follow- 
ers "eaters of human flesh," and their communion "a repast 
for Cyclops. " According to Schaffinacher, the minister 
Claude, the famous adversary of Bossuet, regarded Calvin's 
theory as " inadmissible " (1). II. Predestination is abso- 
lute, independent of God's foreknowledge of the good or evil 
deeds of each person. The decree of one's salvation or of 
his damnation depends from the pure will of God, without 
any regard to one's merits or demerits. III. God gives an 
iuamissible justice and an inamissible faith to His elect, and 
does not impute their sins to them. IV. Original sin so 
weakened the will of man, that he cannot perform any good 
work meritorious of salvation, nor even an} T act which is not 
in itself sinful. V. Man cannot resist concupiscence ; the 

(l) Hossukt; Var.,b. IX.,c.xxlv.,xxxvii..Hx., 1xxx11.-Feu.er; Catech., vol. II.. p. 2C8. 
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freedom of his will consists merely in its being exempt from 
coercion, but not from necessity. VI. Man is justified by 
faith alone, and hence good works are of no avail for salva- 
tion. The Sacraments are of value only inasmuch as the}' 
excite faith. 

The followers of Calvin did not long leave his dogmas un- 
changed. Concerning the Eucharist, the ideas of Zwingle 
soon became general. But the greatest discontent arose from 
the horrible nature of the Calvinian idea of predestination. 
The theory that Christ died only for the predestined, also 
formed matter for discussion. Nor did the notion of the 
irresistibility of grace meet with universal acclamation. Fin- 
ally, the doctrine of the inaniissibility of grace found many 
enemies. Arminius, a minister of Amsterdam, attacked the 
Calvinian teachings on all these points ; while Gomar, a pro- 
fessor at Groningen, assumed the championship of the rigid- 
ists. After many years of violent disputation, the Calvin- 
ists of the Low Countries were on the verge of civil war, when 
the Synod of Dordrecht, in 1G19, decided against the Arniin- 
ians or Kemonstrants. At this convention, which was com- 
posed of deputies from all the Calvinist consistories except 
the French, the more rigid of the Gomarists tried in vain to 
obtain a sanction of their opinions. Like Calvin, these held 
that God, from all eternity, had predestined some men to 
heaven, and some to hell ; that God, therefore, had so deter- 
mined the fall of Adam, and had so predisposed events, that 
Adam was obliged to sin. They were called supralapsarii, 
because they supposed a predestination before the fall, ante 
or supra lapsum. Others, who were styled infralapsarii, held 
that predestination was accorded infra lapsum; that is, that 
God did not positively predetermine the fall of Adam, but 
merely permitted it ; that then the human race having be- 
come a mass of perdition, God resolved to save a certain 
number of men, while allowing the rest to remain in their 
miserable condition, and refusing them the graces necessary 
for salvation. The infralapsarii triumphed at Dordrecht, 
thanks principally to the English deputies ; nevertheless four 
provinces of Holland refused to subscribe to the decrees, and 
in the churches of Geneva, Brandenburg, and Bremen, 
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Arminianism prevailed. The Calvinists of France received 
the decrees in a national synod of their religionists held at 
Charenton in 1623. Mosheim shows that the Synod of Dor- 
drecht adopted the doctrine of Calvin which makes God the 
Author of sin ; that the articles it condemned were held by 
the Lutherans and most Anglicans ; and that even the con- 
demnation was conched in such ambiguous terms, that it 
could be variously interpreted. 



CHAPTER XXH. 

THE ATTEMPTED PROTEST ANTIZATION OF FRANCE. 

Just as in Germany the Reformation fnrnished a pretext 
for a revolt of certain princes against the emperor, so in 
France the introduction of the new religion was an occasion 
for aggressive movements of the feudal nobility against the 
kincr. But to the honor of French Protestants be it remem- 
bered that in the Land of the Lilies the stealing of Church 
property played but a minor part in the struggle between the 
ancient and the new religion ; whereas for Frederick and 
Maurice of Saxony, for Henry YIII. and the English nobles, 
and for Gustavus Vasa and his poverty-stricken companions in 
their kingdom of snow, the pillage of ecclesiastical possessions 
was the chief medium through which the beauties of the New 
Gospel were discerned. This exemption of the French no- 
bles from the stain of rapacious cupidity, even while they 
committed acts of crime and of stupendous folly during their 
temporary religious aberration, was very unfavorable to a 
permanent substitution of the bands of Geneva for the Cath- 
olic mitre. Nor was the general situation of France such as 
to promise a profitable field for the labors of a heresiarch. 
Since the baptism of Clovis by St. Remy, nearly eleven cen- 
turies before the Calvinistic irruption, Catholicism had been 
associated with all of the grandest and worthiest emotions of 
the French nature ; the union of Rome and France had been 
cemented by every possible exertion of intellect, heart, and 
imagination ; in the eyes of all Europe the people of France 
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bad come to be regarded as, if it be permitted to use such a 
term, the special pet of Heaven — so much so, that iu 1556, 
just at the time when the Calvinists were essaying their fa- 
vorite scheme of slaughter in the name of a sweeter and purer 
faith than that of Rome, the keen observer of men and things, 
Charles V., who knew no such thing as enthusiasm, pro- 
nounced his deliberate opinion: "No people have so often 
done what ought to destroy them as the French ; but they 
always recover, because they are specially protected by God." 
Neither the king nor the people of France had any great temp- 
tation to turn their backs to that Church by whose means 
had been produced the Gesta Dei -per Francos — the action of 
God through the visible arm of the Franks. For the monarch, 
whose proudest title was that of Most Christian King (1), 
there was no yearning for a secularization of the goods of the 
Church ; that transformation had been pretty well effected 
by the Concordat of 1516. As to the people, they needed not 

fl) The antiquity of the titie " Most Christian King," borne by the French kings, has been 
the subject of much discussion ; many contending that the first monarch to bear the title as 
a special prerogative was Louis XI., to whom it was accorded by Pope Paui II. in 1459. This 
opinion was held by the great Benedictine writer. Mahillon in his Diplomatics (y. 1704) ; by 
the Jesuit historian, Daniel, in his History of France (y. 1713) ; and by Hcnault in his Chro- 
nology (y. 17-14). Daniel seemed to have proved his side of the question quite conclusively ; 
but in 1720 the Abbe" de Camps showed that the famous title had been borne by all the French 
monarchs since the days of Clovis. Griffet gave a new edition of Daniel's work In 1755, and 
profiting by the researches of De Camps, assigned the origin of the title to the reign of 
Charles V. (1337-80). In 1700, the learned Bonamy demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Academy of Inscriptions that the title was accorded to King Pepin, the father of Charle- 
magne. After a careful consideration of all these arguments, it appears to us that the title of 
Most Christian King was not onlyrecognized by the Popes as a speciai prerogative of the 
French kings, long before the days of Louis XI., but was transmitted by the first Christiau 
king of the Franks as part of that inheritance of faith and devotion to the Church which 
was guarded by his successors, almost without exception, as their most precious possession. 
Iu the first place, Pope Paul II., who is represented us according, for the first time, the title 
of Most Christian King to Louis XI., acknowledged in a letter to Charles VII.. the father of 
Louis XI. (Epist. 385), that the French sovereigns held the famous title by heredity, and be- 
cause of their constant defence of the Holy See. And Louis XI. himself, in his Listitution 
drawn up at Amboise iu 1482 for the guidance of his successor, declares the same fact: 
'"Considering that God our Creator has given to us such great graces ; that He has been pleased 
to constitute us the king of the most notable nation on earth, this kingdom of France, many 
of whoie sovereigns, our predecessors, have been so great, virtuous, and valiant, that they have 
acquired the name of Most Christian Kings, etc." Secondly, St. Avitus, a contemporary 
of Clovis, tells us (See Ruinart's Preface to St. Grey. Tiir., No. 18) that there was no 
province in the West that did not owe its safety to the Franks : alluding, of course, to the 
combats of the first successors of Clovis against the Arians and the pagans. When Clevis 
was baptized, he was the sole veritable Catholic king in Europe, and hence wouid properly 
be addressed as Host Christian. Therefore it is that we find Homanns. general of the Ro- 
man armies in Italy, addressiug King Childebert as " your Christianity— Christianitas ves- 
tra," in tho same sense as that of our phrase, " your Majesty." Therefore also we And ths 
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to blusli for their clergy ; abuses there sometimes "were in 
the French ecclesiastical body, bnt the finger of scorn was 
not necessarily pointed at the bishops, as in the cases of the 
German prelates whom Luther with but too much reason de- 
nounced. At that time a De Retz or a Rohan was impossible 
in the French episcopacy ; such scandals were to be seen only 
when many years of experience of the Concordat of 151G had 
demonstrated that it was unwise to entrust a king with nom- 
inations to the crozier. Nor were the populations of France 
attracted by the moral system proposed by Calvin ; real au- 
sterity was sufficiently repugnant to them, but a fantastic 
prudery which verged upon hypocrisy was unendurable. 
But if neither monarch nor people were naturally well-dis- 
posed toward the religious innovators of the time, the minor 
nobles of the provinces, ever envious of the nobles of the 
court, often felt an inclination for novelties, and many thought 
that a change in religion might work a change in political 
forms — a recovery, in fine, of what feudalism had lost under 
Louis XL and Francis I. Reflection on this disposition of 
the nobles, especially those of the South, who rushed to the 

same language in the letters of the emperor Mauritius, to Childebert, and in those of Pope St. 
Gregory I. to the kings, Thierry and Tbeodebert, sons of Childebert II. Thirdly, even in the 
time of Charles V. of France, to whose reign rather than that of Louis XI. Griffet would as- 
cribe the origin of the glorious title, we find Raoul de Presles (in his Prologxic to St. Au- 
ymtine's City of God) sayiug to Charles V : " You are and ought to be the sole chief protec- 
tor of the Church, just as your predecessors were ; and this is held by the Holy See of Rome, 
which has been accustomed to address you and your predecessors as Most Christian Prin- 
ces." Fourthly, when the emperor Frederick III. wrote to Charles VII. about a projected 
Crusade, lie admitted that the title had belonged to the French monarehs as an inheritance, 
at least from the time of the first Holy Wars. Fifthly, Pius II., predecessor of Paul II., 
writes to Charles VII. that the monarch " has inherited the name of Most Christian from his 
ancestors" (See the Glossary of Dueange, at word Christian itas). And the same Pontiff 
says that this title has been an ornament of the French mouarebs per lonuissimam tempo- 
rum scricm ; and that it has been accorded, consensu popuhmtm, ncntium,nationumquc. 
His true, and also very strange, that In spite of these declarations of his immediate prede- 
cessor, Paul II. nt first told Cousinot, the ambassador of Louis XL, that the Popes were not 
accustomed to term the French monarchs Most Christian Kings; but we must remember 
that the Pontiff was just then very angry with Louis on account of that priuee's severity 
toward the traitor, Cardinal do la Baltie. However, Paul II. did agree to style the monarch 
in the usual fashion ; though he gave no Bull confirmatory of the long possessed title. Grif- 
fet seems to imply that this Bull was expedited, when he says that " we must regard this de- 
cision of Pope Paul II. as marking the remarkable epoch when the titleof Most Christian was 
assured to our kings by a juridical act which undoubtedly gave to the already established 
usage a degree of authenticity which it had not yet possessed." If there had been any for- 
mal Bull Issued in the premises by Paul II., Alexander VI. would scarcely have tried to de- 
prive Charles VIII. of the title, in order to confer it upon Ferdinand of Spain, giving instead 
of it the style of Catholic to the Spauish sovereign, only because the Sacred College pro' est- 
ed against the Innovation. See the Mcmoires of Commines, b. VIII., ch. xvii. 
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standard of Conde with the ciy that they all were kings, 
made Montaigne say of them : " All the leaders made a pa- 
rade of religion ; but they were influenced more by ambi- 
tion." Thus was formed a clandestine religious faction, which 
remained clandestine until the minority of Charles IX. and 
the Machiavellian policy of Catharine dei Medici allowed it 
to manifest itself in its true colors. 

Luther, Melancthon, and Zwingle discerned an excellent op- 
portunity for the introduction of their errors into France, 
when it became known that Francis I. accorded a hearty wel- 
come to all foreigners who could contribute, by their learning, 
to the intellectual improvement of his subjects. All three sent 
most specious letters to the monarch, and recommended to 
his protection many of the humanists whom they had imbued 
with their doctrinal notions. By sheer force of impudence 
these spouters of Greek and of a little Hebrew impressed 
many with the idea that they were prodigies of learning ; in 
Italy they would have been appreciated at their true value 
They soon assumed oracular airs, giving new interpretations 
to both the New and the Old Testament, accommodating num- 
berless passages to the theories of the Keformers; always 
insisting that their point of view was strictly concordant 
with the Greek and Hebrew texts, though perhaps opposed 
by the Latin Vulgate, which they affected to despise. From 
the year 1535 the works of Calvin spread throughout France, 
and he soon came to be known as the French Luther. In re- 
gard to the new doctrines Francis I. was severe or tolerant, 
according as he was, for the moment, under the influence of 
his mother, Louisa of Savoy, or under that of his sister, 
Margaret of Valois. This latter princess, whom Francis loved 
most tenderly, who had been married to the duke d'Alengon, 
and afterward to the king of Navarre, Henry d'Albret, was' 
addicted, as we have already observed, not only to poetry of 
a worse than light vein, but to a superficial investigation of 
religious mysteries which she mistook for profound theolog- 
ical study. Such a woman was an easy victim to the wiles 
of the Calvinists. By dint of flattery of her success in pen- 
etrating mysteries which had defied a Thomas of Aquino, 
and by dedicating to her some of their works which they 
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presented to her in superb bindings (1), they filled her with 
a temporary aversion for many of the practices of the Cath- 
olic religion. Margaret did penance, eventually, for these 
aberrations ; but her daughter, Jeanne d'Albret, who mar- 
ried Anthony de Bourbon, and became mother of the future 
Henry IV., plunged into the depths of heresy, and never 
emerged. A brief sketch of the work of this princess in the 
establishment of the Reformation in Beam will serve to 
illustrate the methods of all the Calvinist leaders in France. 
Jules Bonnet, in his edition of the French Letters of Calvin (2), 
naively writes : " Docile to the counsels of Calviu, and not at 
all alarmed by the anathemas of Rome or by the menaces of 
Spain, Jeanne d'Albret had courageously undertaken the work 
of the Reformation in her states. She abolished the worship 
of images, interdicted public processions, and changed the 
churches into Protestant temples. So thorough a revolution 
could not be accomplished without great difficulty ; but the 
genius of the queen triumphed." Each word of this eulogy 
shows the animus of the writer no less than it recalls, to 
a mind which is acquainted with the history of Beam, a 
number of atrocious massacres in the jn-ostituted name of 
religion, and one of the most tyrannical codes of laws ever 
invented by a despot, " It would seem that toleration exe- 
crates princes who, like Philip II., appeal to force for the 
preservation of a nation's religion from the attacks of foreign- 
ers and the preachers of heresy ; but that it can discern only 
courage and genius in sovereigns who, like Jeanne d'Albret 
and her odious model, Elizabeth of England, violently change 
the religion of their subjects in accord with their own ca- 
prices"^). During the lifetime of her husband, Anthony 
de Bourbon, although he favored the Reformation, Jeanne 
merely prepared the way for future triumph over Rome ; 
contenting herself with exhortations to the priests to marry, 
and with an imposition of a tax on the clergy for the sup- 
port of the Protestant preachers. But when Anthony died, 

(1) Such as Tlir Pure Gospel, On Adoration in Spirit and in Truth, Tlie Faith De- 
\ached from Suprrxtition. 

(2) Paris. ISM. This author, one of the most fervid of modern Drofessors of toleration, 
was Secretary to the Society of the History of Protestantism. 

(3) SKfiHETAtN ; loc. eit. 
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in 1562, she openly participated in the Calvinistic Lord's Sup- 
per, and instantly entered on her never-interrupted course 
of persecution. All the cathedrals were pillaged ; and al- 
though their walls were allowed to remain, and a semblance 
of divine service continued to be performed, their Chapters 
were forced to admit Calvinist ministers to beneficed stalls in 
their desecrated choirs. The sons of St. Dominic were chased 
from their convent in Orthez, and the building was turned in- 
to a nursery for future preachers of the Gospel of Liberty. 
The estates of Beam vainly protested against these and 
many similar measures ; the queen did indeed defer sufficient- 
ly to the energetic clamors of her subjects to issue, iu 1563, 
an Edict of Toleration, but by it the Catholics were prohibit- 
ed to restore their dilapidated temples or to erect new ones. 
During the journey of Charles IX. through her Bearnese 
Majesty's dominions in 1564, the French court was so horri- 
fied by the desolation on every side, that Jeanne agreed to 
allow full liberty to the Catholics in the district of Nerac ; 
but in 1569 she promulgated an edict by which she decreed 
the total and immediate abolition of the Catholic religion 
throughout the kingdom of Navarre. A few months before 
the publication of this drastic document, Jeanne having per- 
ceived that her people manifested an inclination to throw off 
her yoke, she had requested and received from Elizabeth of 
England a subsidy of 100,000 golden scudi, ten cannons, and 
a large quantity of munitions of war. Of course this appeal 
to a foreign power was regarded by Charles IX. as a violation 
of his rights as suzerain of Navarre ; and he ordered the vis- 
count de la Terride to seize the dominions of the rebel queen. 
Therefore it was that the Navarrese, having accepted the 
protectorate of France with enthusiasm, heard, in Nov., 1569, 
that thereafter the public preaching of heresy was prohibited. 
But Montgommery invaded the land, captured the viscount at 
Orthez, and after committing enormous excesses, proclaimed 
the supremacy of the Reformation. By order of Montgom- 
mery, the most illustrious of the Catholic nobles of Beam, 
in violation of a capitulation which had guaranteed their lives, 
were massacred. 

It is well to note the provisions of the Edict whereby 
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Jeanne d'Albret merited the homage of Protestant publi- 
cists — a homage which is extended to her memory to-day by 
nearly all heterodox historians, and precisely because of an 
Edict which served as type for Protestant legislation wher- 
ever Protestantism triumphed. Having been informed of 
the success of Montgommery in Beam, the royal zealot 
ordered Arros and Montamat to publish the following arti- 
cles. I. " The queen orders that the word be announced by 
those who, having been called by God, are alone in posses- 
sion of a legitimate vocation ; and to this effect she annuls, 
quashes, banishes, and proscribes all the practices of the 
Roman Church, and without exception : The Mass, vespers, 
processions, litanies, vigils, feasts, painted or sculptured im- 
ages, luminaries, etc." II. " She wishes that the rural ora- 
tories, sites of superstitious follies, and also all the altars and 
every reredos in each and every city and village, be razed and 
demolished, the stone and wood to be converted to useful 
purposes." III. " She commands all the inhabitants, be the}' 
who they may, to attend at all the preachings and instructions 
delivered by the ministers of the word of God. Those who 
reside where these services are held, must assist at them when- 
ever they are performed ; and they who live at a distance, 
must come to them at least every Sunday." IV. " She com- 
mands that all the inhabitants, both the}' who have made 
public profession of the Reformed Faith, and they who have 
not, hold themselves subject to the authority of the Consis- 
tories ; and all are obliged to present themselves before those 
Consistories, at the first requisition, there to receive the prop- 
er instructions, corrections, or reprimands." Perhaps the 
reader may think that the unfortunate Catholics were still at 
liberty to practise, in the quiet of their own homes, such 
rites of their faith as laymen could perform, when their 
priests had all been massacred or banished. But this female 
Protestant Pope would not allow to her Catholic subjects 
even the consolation of pouring the waters of regeneration on 
their own offspring ; they were forced to submit to the ab- 
horred ministrations of apostates. Y. " Since the Reformed 
Church recognizes Baptism as that Sacrament which was 
established for the reception of the marks of a remission of 
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sin (sic), and since it is a duty for parents to present their 
children to Holy Church for baptism, and since, nevertheless, 
a very large number refuse to do so, pretending themselves 
to administer this Sacrament ; therefore the queen prohibits 
all parents, matrons, and others, to baptize, under the pain 
of punishments which she will soon provide." Another 
article pronounces all marriages invalid which were not 
" blessed " by a Protestant preacher. " If any persons make 
reciprocal promises of marriage, they are prohibited to live 
conjugally, until they have announced such promises, and re- 
ceive the blessing of the Reformed Church ; under pain of 
punishment as concubinaries." In another article we read 
a law like that which was enforced at that time, and for 
centuries afterward, in the dominions of his Britannic Majes- 
ty, with such success that certain youthful ears, still in ser- 
vice, used to tingle with Protestant declamations about Pa- 
pistical ignorance. It was ordered that in all her Navarrese 
Majesty's dominions, no one should be allowed to teach, 
either the young or the old, unless he was a professed mem- 
ber of the new Ghurch. Finally, for our limits warn us not 
to say too much about this pioneer of " the religion " in 
France, we find a confirmation of a remark which we have 
already made concerning the facility with which certain par- 
ties fluctuated between the old and the new "systems." In 
one of the last clauses of this memorable Edict of the precious 
Jeanne d'Albret, we read : " And since, through the sugges- 
tion of the Evil Spirit/ many persons have withdrawn from 
the Church, after having received her teachings, it is ordered 
that they shall be chastised by the magistrates, forasmuch 
as they are scandalous persons, rebels, and disturbers of the 
Church." And this authentic testimony to the sweetness of 
the Protestant sway ends with a prohibition to all priests and 
religious, " without the permission of her Majesty," to enter 
the country ; but it is declared that this consent will be ac- 
corded, " if said priests and religious will agree to conduct 
themselves like decent persons, and like fearers of God, rang- 
ing themselves on the side of the Church and its discipline." 
Such were the means by which Protestantism tried to obtain 
a foothold in France. It is absurd to attempt to justify them 
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by adducing the presumedly similar conduct of the Spanish 
kings, especially Philip II., in their repulsion of heresy from 
the Catholic soil of their country. We admit that the Span- 
iards defended the integrity of the Christian faith with a sever- 
ity which was sometimes excessive ; but they exercised their 
power in accordance with the will of the entire nation, pro- 
tecting it from the assaults of a few fanatical and unpatriotic 
theorists. In France, an audacious minority used violence 
to transform the faith of an entire nation, and after a partial 
success, it legalized its crime. We read much about Catholia 
retaliations, and it cannot be denied that when a civil war is 
accentuated b}- religious animosity, the ferocity of the human 
animal assumes terrible proportions. But the cold fact re- 
mains, that the Catholics of France resisted an invasion of 
their rights, and that it was only by oppression and by the 
vacillation of their monarchs that their adversaries succeed- 
ed in imposing, for a time, religious novelties upon them. 

It is certain, however, that France was less unanimous than 
Spain in her devotion to the faith, and that the French clergy 
of the sixteenth century were more apt than the Spanish to 
seek inspiration in the royal court, rather than in the coun- 
sels of Rome. While all the more intimate elements of the 
national life — the people, the bourgeoisie, and the religious 
orders, organized to defend the integrit}- of the deposit of 
faith ; a portion of the French nobility and of the episcopacy 
yielded to the attractions of the worst characteristic of the 
Renaissance, and became, for a time, victims of the Calvinist 
wiles. And iudeed, for a considerable space of time, few 
Frenchmen perceived that the very existence of the Church 
was imperilled by the Reformers. Hence it was that Fran- 
cis I. and Henry II., although passionately attached to the 
faith, aided Protestantism in Germany, realizing its disinte- 
grating properties, while they at least frowned on it at home ; 
and it is painful to a French Catholic to be obliged to admit 
that French monarchs were so determined to reduce the 
power of the House of Austria-Spain, that they threw them- 
selves into the arms of the foes of Charles V. By the vic- 
tory of Muhlberg, April 15, 1547, the emperor had reduced 
to a minimum the influence of the innovators in Germany, 
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and Calvin himself had regarded his cause as lost. The 
French king did not realize that all means are not licit, even 
though they may tend to ruin an enemy. " He did not per. 
ceive that in order to crush a rival, he was precipitating the 
entire Christian body into the revolutionary unknown ; and 
we know by what diversion, favorable to the heretical princes, 
our arms restored their fallen fortunes, and forced Charles 
V. to enter on that path of negotiations and compromises 
which was to undermine the civilization of Europe " (1). 
But if the foreign policy of the French court, in the matter of 
rising Protestantism, was unfortunate, its policy at home was 
unconnected and inconsequent for good. Even while it sent 
heretics to the scaffold, it allowed Marot, one of the most 
ribald of poets, to popularize Calvinistic ideas in his transla- 
tion of the Psalms ; and it became quite the fashion, among the 
young nobles, to sing the sermon-chants of the poet-valet. 
There is much talk about the repressive legislation which 
Francis I. and Henry II. enacted to combat the audacity of 
the Protestants ; but while the language of the edicts was 
severe, they were often neutralized by . suspensory decrees. 
In fact, during the first period of French Protestantism, the 
parliaments, especially that of Paris, more or less connived 
at the efforts of the innovators ; for the French magistrates, 
though Catholic at heart, were still much influenced by the 
prejudices which the Council of Basel had entailed upon their 
predecessors, and the warmth of their affection for the Holy 
Bee had been greatly diminished. Only when, thanks to this 
very complicity and to the capriciousness of the court, the 
sectarians had become powerful ; and wheu it became evident 
that there was not a mere question of some half-schism such 
as gratified parliamentary Gallicanism ; did the great French 
courts of justice experience a Catholic reaction. The pres- 
sure of the national sentiment induced the parliaments to 
take a firm stand against heresy ; and when the famous chan- 
cellor, L'Hopital, endeavored to force upon them the ordon- 
nance of Orleans, which proposed the revival of the Pragmat- 
ic Sanction (2) as a remedy for religious dissension, he en- 

(1) Segretain ; Joe. cit., p. 58. 

(2) See page 170 of this volume. 
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countered an almost invincible opposition. And now for a 
brief notice of this celebrated man, both because he is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the uncertain conscience of the magis- 
tracy during the debut of the Reformation in France, and 
because all Protestant and many Catholic (1) publicists re- 
gard him as a type of integrity, and a marvellous instance of 
moderation, ignoring the fact that he represents that system 
of double dealing which precipitated his country into anar- 
chy, and which necessarily led to the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Day, and nearly ruined Catholicism in France (2). 
Among the railleries to which Beza, the Calvinist theo- 
logian, was addicted, and sometimes happily, was his rep- 
resentation of L'Hopital holding a torch behind his back, the 
chancellor having been afflicted with a constant dread of 
looking straight at a truth. Michel de L'Hopital, born in 1507, 
became an auditor of the Roman Euota in 152-1, counsellor 
to the parliament of Paris in 1537, envoy to the Council of 
Trent in 1547, master of requests in 1553, president of the 
chamber of accounts in 1554, and chancellor of France in 
15G0. At best an equivocal Catholic, he obtained the favor 
of the court for the Protestants, procured authorizations for 
Protestant assemblies outside the cities, and applied the fa- 
mous Edicts of Pacification. When he found that the influ- 
ence of the Guises predominated, he withdrew from the court 
in 1568 ; but he retained his chancellorship until six weeks 
before his death, which occurred in 1573. If his attempt to 
prove, at the Colloquy of Poissy, that the Calvinistic tenets 
were not heretical ; if his constant cession to the Huguenot 
demands, when he could yield without compromising him- 
self ; if his long course of defending contrary doctrines at the 
same time ; if these constitute honesty, impartiality, and 
moderation ; then L'Hopital deserves the praise which the 
modern French bourgeoisie accord to him, but which his 

(1) For instanec, Peliissier, in his excellent work. The Sixteenth Century, p. 230. Paris; 
1887. 

(2) Dufey, In his edition of the Complete Works of L'Hopital (Paris, 1824), tries Indus- 
triously to show the disinterestedness of his hero, and also to prove that he held the Barthe- 
lemy in such horror that he eould not restrain himself from assuming a severe attitude 
toward Charles IX. Rut in all the letters which this disinterested man wrote to the king and 
queen, after the massacre, there is scarcely else than a continued reiteration of requests for 
offices and other favors. 
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contemporaries of that class refused him. He acquired the ^ 
ill will of the Catholics by trying to abolish religious con- 
fraternities ; but he countersigned the Edict of Romorantin, 
which, by its reservation of all cases of heresy to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals, was tantamount to an establishment of the 
Inquisition in France. Notwithstanding this piece of diplom- 
acy, so repugnant to all the theories of modern toleration- 
ists, these gentry style L'Hopital an apostle of religious 
liberty It is interesting to note that the chancellor de- 
nounced as a " seditious rabble, without God, and bent on 
confusion and pillage " those very Huguenots whom he so 
often favored, and whom our modern liberals applaud as so 
many lamb-like innocents, seeking only for permission to 
adore the Lord in spirit and in truth (1). Certainly our 
Protestant friends are very generous to L'Hopital. "His 
memory is more cherished in our day, because he is an exact 
personification of that absence of principles which hides it- 
self under the name of moderation, of that undulating con- 
duct which is termed prudence, of that yearning for novelty 
and that blind hatred of tradition which our day calls a love 
of progress ; all of which have become characteristics of a 
statesman in a society which has neither compass nor helm. 
In fine, L'Hopital, distinguished as a jurisconsult, a magis- 
trate ever attentive to his functions, preserving the dignity of 
the judges of that period, moderate in his desires without 
neglecting to secure his fortune, was a minister without ele- 
vated ideas, deplorably feeble and indecisive, hostile to the 
Church in intention rather than in fact, and capable only of 
exasperating the national Catholic sentiment, while affecting 
an indifference which his contemporaries did not profess. 
L'Hopital is a man of straw for those enemies of Catholi- 
cism who wish to hide their hatred under the cloak of a pre- 
tended impartiality, and under the appearance of a false wis- 
dom which is simply a paralysis of reason " (2). 

The French prelates held numerous Councils to oppose the 

(1) " Y a esdietes compagnies se"ditieuses force bannis et canailles, qui tous se couvrcnt 
du manteau de la religion. SI est-ce qu'ils ne sont lutlieriens, tnais plustot sans Dieu ; ue 
veulent vlvre daus leurs maisons ne liors, suli lajilms, mats a la force. Quelle esperai ce 
peult-on avoir de telles gens, aultre que de confusion et de pillerle ? " 

(2) SKGRKTAI.N ; lac. cit., p. C9. 
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Calvinistic invasion, and the Universities proscribed heretical 
books. The parliaments passed many sentences of death, the 
kings issued many decrees ; but the contagion established 
itself firmly in nearly every province of the kingdom, and in 
1559 Paris beheld a " National Synod of the Reformed Church- 
es of France." Here a small number of preachers, without 
authority and mission, and in violation of the lauded princi- 
ple of " freedom of examination," presumed to decree, for all 
their fellow-rebels against the Church, a uniformity of doc- 
trine which their followers would not and, if consistent, could 
not, allow them to enforce. But this parody of Catholic 
Councils failed, as its members, unless blind, nmst have fore- 
seen that it would fail, to end the divisions of the Protestant 
Babel. " The ceuvre constitutionelle of the Synod of 1559 
could not unite churches which were essentially free and in- 
dependent, nor determine a belief which was necessarily 
variable, being founded on the individual interpretation of 
Scripture by each person. Therefore it was soon ignored by 
the Protestants ; one of the ministers termed it ' a paper 
Pope, the worst of all Popes ' " (1). In this same year, 1559, 
at Ferte-sous-Jouarre, after a " doctoral decision" by all 
the ministers of Germany, France, and Geneva, the Calvinists 
entered into a conspiracy for the violent abolition of Cathol- 
icism throughout France, to be begun with the murder of 
all the family of Guise, and according to some authors, with 
that of the entire royal family. However, the plot was dis- 
covered by the duke of Guise, and frustrated at Amboise. 
At this time, the two powerful families of Guise and Mont- 
morency shared all the honors and authority which the 
court could bestow. Several of the Montmorencies embraced 
" the religion," as the Calvinists designated their sect, at an 
early period of its existence — Louise, sister of the famous 
constable, and married to Gaspard de Coligny, lord of Cha- 
tillon ; her three sons, the admiral Coligny, the colonel-gen- 
eral d'Andelot, and the cardinal Odet de Chatillon, bishop of 
Beauvais. The Calvinists could also boast of the accession 



(1) Paxtnral Letter of the Bishop of Ximcs to the Protectants of Cnril, 1859.— The 
pRrocrfons failure of this Protestant Council did not prevent the Protestants of France from 
cclebratlnc, with high-flown declamation and other noise, its third centennial. 
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to their party of the prince cle Conde, who became the com- 
mander of the Huguenot forces (1). Francis, duke of Guise, 
opposed this triumvirate with a Catholic one, of which the oth- 
er members were Anne de Montmorency, uncle of Coligny, 
and the marshal de Saint- Andre. This triumvirate took for 
its device : " One faith, one law, one king." The queen, Cath- 
arine dei Medici, indoctrinated in the principles of Machi- 
avelli, now favored one of these parties, then another, ac- 
cording as either became too powerful. Her policy served 
merely to foment their discord ; personal hate, political am- 
bition, and fanaticism, were all confusedly mingled by both 
factions ; and this reflection leads us to note the absurdity of 
which so many writers are guilty when they apply the term 
" war of religion," to every hostility of those days between 
the orthodox and heretics, and thus make religion responsi- 
ble for the consequent effusion of blood. The holy name of 
religion, well observes M. de Falloux (2), whether used in at- 
tack or defence, was frequently only a war-cry, well adapted 
to rally the masses and to captivate their confidence. 

On the Ash Wednesday of 1562 the duke de Guise was at 
Yassy, in Champagne, and with a number of retainers assisted 
at Mass in the parish church. During the sacrifice a great 
noise of psalm-singing in a neighboring farm-house dis- 
turbed the worshippers, and the duke sent to the Huguenots 
a request for them to be quiet for a quarter of an hour. The 
messengers were received with insults, and the psalms were 
vociferated with more energy. Then the indignant Guisards 
attempted force, and the duke rushed to the spot to preserve 
peace. Scarcely had he arrived at the door of the farm- 
house when a heavy stone struck his face, and then, despite 
his commands, his followers attacked the Huguenots, killing 
says the Protestant La Popeliniere, forty-two. To his last 
day Guise insisted that this affair was fortuitous ; and that 
the slaughter was against his will is admitted by the Hugue- 
not sympathizer De Thou, by the Protestant La Popeliniere, 

(1) According to Berault-Bercastel, this word is derived from the German cidgenosscn, 
signifying " confederated." Some contend that the French innovators assumed this name 
as the pretended champions of the royal race of Hugues Capet, against the " Lorrains-Guis- 
ards," or " Charlins," descendants of Charles of Lorraine. 

(2) Life of St. Phus V., Paris, 1841. 
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and by Marcantonio Barbaro, Venetian ambassador at Paris, 
in his Relation to his government for 15G5 (1). Throughout 
the kingdom the Calvinists now demanded vengeance for this 
massacre ; and to this day Protestant polemics urge, in pal- 
liation of the atrocities committed by the Huguenots, that 
those horrors were mere retaliations for the Catholic persecu- 
tions initiated at Yassy. But the excesses of the Calvinists 
had begun before this event. On December 21, 15G1, they 
had driven the bishop, clergy, and nuns from Mines, had 
burnt the holy images in the cathedral, and had turned the 
edifice into a meeting-house. On December 27th they had 
destroyed the furniture of the church of St. Medard at Paris, 
and had tried to burn to death such Catholics as had fled to 
the belfry. They had dragged thirty-four citizens from the 
sanctuary, and had exposed them to the outrages of the mob, 
as we learn from the Journal of the minister Deyron, given 
by Menard in his History of Nimes, and also from Mezeray's 
Chronological Abridgment. On the return of Guise to Paris, 
the citizens received him with enthusiasm ; therefore the 
jealous Catharine regarded the Huguenot complaints with 
favor, even resolving to entrust the care of the young king, 
Charles IX., to those sectarians. She wrote from Fontaine- 
bleau to Conde : " Come, and save mother and child ! " 
Conde and Coligny wished to profit by the invitation ; but, 
the design transpiring, the Parisians rashed to arms, and 
by their aid Guise seized the person of the royal child, bid- 
ding the mother go whither she pleased. One day too late 
the Condean troops arrived at Fontainebleau, and then, rea- 
lizing that ho had gone too far to recede, the prince prepared 
for civil war, openly enlisted men against his sovereign, 
made alliances with England and other powers, seized Or- 
leans, Piouen, Bourges, Tours, Grenoble, and man} - minor 
towns. The first civil war (15G2-G3) produced monsters of 
cruelty on both sides. The Huguenot baron des Andrets 
put Auvergne, the Forez, the Lyonnais, Dauphiny, and Prov- 
ence to fire and sword, and in order to deaden their sensibil- 
ities literally bathed his own children in Catholic blood. 

(1) In the Relations of the Venetian Ambassadors Concernina the ^iffairs of France 

Piifii, isas. 
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One of these boys, Blaise de Montluc, lived to make the 
Huguenots curse the lessons they had given to him ; for he 
became a Catholic, and was as savage toward them as his 
parent had been in regard to the Papists. This war termin- 
ated with the assassination of Duke Francis by a Huguenot 
named Poltrot, who died accusing Coligny as his instigator ; 
and Coligny could never repel this accusation. JBossuet 
holds that when the admiral was informed of Poltrot's design, 
he gave him 120 scudi to enable him to prosecute it and es- 
cape. Certainly, in a letter to Catharine, Coligny admitted 
that "for the last five or six months he did not strongly'' 
oppose the killing of Guise, and he gave as a reason for said 
implicit compliance that certain persons had tried to kill 
himself ; and in another letter to Catharine he spoke of the 
death of the duke as " the greatest benefit that could accrue 
to the kingdom and to the Church of God, and a personal 
advantage to the sovereign and to the whole family of Co- 
ligny. " After the murder of Francis de Guise, Catharine 
made every effort to secure peace, and in 1563 the Edict of 
Amboise conferred many privileges on the Huguenots, but 
did not satisfy 'theni. The free exercise of Calvinistic wor- 
ship was allowed to the lords high justiciary in their jurisdic- 
tions ; the same was permitted to the nobles in their houses ; 
the bourgeois could practice Calvinism in one city in each 
bailliage ; and wherever the Huguenots were in the majority 
their worship was permitted. Several years previously 
Catharine had asked. Pope Pius IV. for concessions to the 
Protestants, then increasing in number. For instance, she 
requested the abolition of images, the suppression of the ex- 
orcism and of the use of the priest's saliva in baptism ; she 
asked for the Communion under both species for the laity, 
for a simplification of the ceremonies of the Mass, for the use 
of the vernacular in the Liturgy : " hoping thereby," she said, 
" to unite the two Churches. " Then the Colloquy of Poissy 
was held, and nere Peter Martyr (Yermiglio) and Theodore 
Beza were summoned by the Xavarrese monarch to combat 
the cardinal of Lorraine and Claude Despense ; but this dis- 
pute, like so many others, availed nothing. The Guisards 
now excited the ambition of the Navarrese by a promise of 
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the restoration of his lost kingdom ; therefore he joined the 
triumvirate of his former enemies, who permeated the court 
and neutralized the influence of the queen. Resolved to rule 
at all hazards, the Medicean diplomat made overtures to 
Conde, and by the advice of L'Hopital allowed the Protes- 
tants to freely exercise their form of worship if they did not 
disturb Catholic devotions. 

In 1567, encouraged, admits Sismondi, by the rebellion of 
the Scotch Calvinists against Queen Mary, the French Hu- 
guenots again tried to seize the person of their young king 
while he was sojourning at Meaux. Foiled in this attempt, 
they besieged their sovereign in his capital, but were defeat- 
ed in a bloody contest under the walls, and compelled to a 
truce of six months. In 15G8 the second civil war began. 
The historian, De Thou, most partial to the Huguenots, ad- 
mits that their atrocities surpassed everything hitherto ex- 
perienced during these terrible times (1). Their bloody on- 
slaughts were directed especially against priests and nuns ; 
the savage De Briquemaut wore a necklace made of the ears 
of priests whom he had murdered. The exasperated Cath- 
olics retaliated, and France became a scene of carnage. Fi- 
nally, when Conde had perished, and the Huguenots had 
been nearly crushed, the Machiavellian daughter of the Med- 
ici signed, in 1570, a treaty favorable to the Protestants. A 
general amnesty was proclaimed: the rebels were allowed 
freedom of worship ; their confiscated property was restored ; 
they received the privilege of appointing six judges in the 
parliaments : and La Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and La 
Charite sur Loire we're accorded them as " cities of safety," with 
the right of naming the governors and controlling the garri- 
sons. But Charles IX., ever remembering the attempt at 
Meaux, did not heartily approve of these concessions ; hence 
Coligny sought to conciliate the young monarch, obtaining very 
soon such an influence that the queen-mother feared for her 
own. She hearkened to Henry de Guise, who yearned to re- 
venge his father's murder on the reputed assassin. Coligny 

(1) The contemporary poet, Ilnnsnrd, nsks: 

" Kt (iiioi/ : bniler maimnx, ptlier el brigander, 
Titer, amtiminer, par force commmuler, 
X'obi'lr pin* nitr rots, « Dimmer 'leu orDiees, 
Appelez-rous eeln Enlixex reformee.it" 
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was only slightly wounded, and Catharine rushed to her son, 
declaring that the Huguenots were on the eve of open revolt, 
and that they had sworn the death of his Majesty. These 
charges were rendered probable by the past conduct of the 
sectarians and by the open threats of their leaders ; therefore 
Charles determined to forestall his enemies, and on August 
24, 1572, the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, of which 
we shall treat in an apposite chapter, blighted the fair fame 
cf France. 

Henry III., the last of the Valois, was the worst of a bad 
race ; an object of disgust and almost universal contempt, re- 
ligion was dishonored by his routine of processions and 
balls, masquerades and penances. Naturally the court re- 
flected, to a great extent, the habits of the sovereign ; and it 
was extremely delicate and extremely corrupt, sickening the 
good by its mixture of libertinage with an appearance of re- 
ligious mysticism. In an endeavor to procure rest for his 
sorely-tried kingdom, Henry, always partial to heresy, ac- 
corded to the Calvinists, in 1576, an edict more favorable than 
any preceding one ; allowing the public exercise of their wor- 
ship, granting ihem full representation in each parliament, 
and decreeing that such priests and nuns, etc., as had mar- 
ried, were not to be disturbed, while their children were to 
be held as legitimate. Nevertheless, the Calvinists now con- 
stituted themselves into a regular federation, bound by oath 
to "a more intimate union, association, and fraternity." To 
counterbalance' this, the famous League was devised — a vast 
association of citizens of every class, under the direction of 
Henry de Gui?e. Picardy was the first province to inaugu- 
rate this great association in the interest of religion and of the 
kingdom ; Jaims d'Humieres, then commanding the troops 
in those parts, having begun it with some of his friends. 
His example was soon followed at Paris and in other cities. 
"The heretics combine together," said Louis d'Orleans; 
" let us form a League. They sustain each other ; let us do 
the same. They hold meetings ; let us meet. You are of no 
worse blood than these traitors to their God, their king, and 
their country. Shall they, then, be allowed to league, while 
we remain quiet?" In a few months, every town had its 
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league, and in 1577 the States-General and the king himself 
sanctioned the confederation. Modern impiety, embittered 
by the spirit of the Revolution, cannot do justice to the 
League. It was a glorious manifestation of the Catholic 
and national spirit of the better part of the French of their 
day ; a manifestation which was almost general and entirely 
spontaneous, developed by the force of circumstances and the 
crying needs of the country. The Guises certainly directed 
it, but before they did so, they had followed it ; they were not 
its authors. Some writers hold that the League never ob- 
tained the approbation of the Holy See ; others again hold 
that it received a verbal sanction, at least, from Gregory XIII. 
Certainly Sixtus V. condemned it as pernicious to the royal 
authority, to the good of the state, and to the true interests 
of religion. But the principles and beginnings of the League 
must not be confounded with its posterior deeds and its ex- 
cesses. The judgments of Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. are 
not contradictory of each other; for they are founded in 
the same principle, and, as Saint- Victor observed, they are 
one and the same judgment, and both are useful to a per- 
son who wishes to properly appreciate the great association. 
Certainly Home, whose prudence and foresight is proverbial, 
always regarded the League as though she was preoccupied 
with its final result, as though she suspected that its conse- 
quences might reach beyond the object that had inspired it (1). 
In 1588, Henry III. procured the assassination of Guise and 
his brother, the cardinal of Lorraine. Then seventy doctors 
of the Sorboune decided that Henry had forfeited his crown, 
and Pope Sixtus V. having excommunicated him, the wretch- 
ed prince openly threw himself into the arms of his Hugue- 
not friends and of Henry of Navarre, who began a siege of 
Paris. In 1589 Henry III. was assassinated by Clement, a 
fanatical friar, instigated by Mme. de Montpensier, a sister of 
the murdered Guise (2). Six months before this event, Cath- 

(1) Berault-Bercastel; voi.X., p. 2,'W.— Mazas ; vol.11., p.4"i9.— Feller; art. Henry III, 

(2) " Chateaubriand, with more Imagination than proper spirit, of criticism, and allowing 
tatmself to be attracted by a fortuitous similarity of numhers, Instituted a parallel between 
the three Valols, the three Stuarts, and three of the Bourbons. Chnteaubrland paid too 
much honor to the Valots, and did a grave Injury to the Bourbons. In reality, the Stuarts 
paid with their heads or their crowns for their blindness, and for their non-recognition of the 
legitimate needs of their subjects; the Bourbons strove seriously to reconcile historical tra- 
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arine clei Medici had preceded lier son to the grave ; and as 
Pierre de l'Estoile brutally but truthfully said, " She who 
had been styled the Juno of the court had no sooner taken 
her last breath, than men cared no more for her than for a 
dead goat. " Civil war and all its accompaniments again des- 
olated France until the conversion of Henry IY. in 1593. 
The celebrated Edict of Nantes, of which we shall treat when 
we approach the matter of its revocation, was issued by Hen- 
ry IY. in 1598, the parliaments registering it with a clause 
added by themselves, to the effect that future monarchs would 
be free to revoke the instrument, if they should deem such 
action conducive to the good of Church and State. This 
Edict placed the Protestants on nearly the same footing as 
the Catholics ; the only preference accorded the latter being 
that their worship could be publicly exercised everywhere, 
whereas the former could worship publicly only in certain dis- 
tricts. The Catholic worship was to be restored wherever it 
had been abolished ; restitution of all ecclesiastical property 
stolen by the Huguenots was to be made ; freedom of con- 
science was restored to all ; Protestants were to be eligible to 
all offices. Two documents, also signed by Henry IY, were 
joined to the Edict. By the first, his Majesty promised to 
pay an annual sum of 140,000 livres toward the support of 
the Ca-lvinist ministers. By the second, he engaged to entrust 
the Huguenots, for eight years, with the garrisoning of all 
the places that they then occupied ; the sovereign was to pay 
these garrisons and to appoint Calvinist governors. Among 
these places thus rendered practically independent were La 
Bochelle and Montauban, destined to become the last centres 
of Huguenot arrogance and rebellion. But the Calvinists re- 
fused to abide by their engagements, and it required a long 
and sanguinary struggle to ensure the enforcement of that 

dition with the revolutionary exigencies, and the guillotine or exile punished them for not 
haTing iccomplished a labor of Hercules ; but the three last Valois knew nothing aboul 
France, wished and tried nothing for France, and did nothing for France. When public 
opinion emitted its indecisive and obstreperous voice, the Valois neither obeyed nor com- 
manded : and therefore they were fatai for both liberty and authority. A century of efforts 
had with difficulty given to loyalty an ascendency over a turbulent nobility ; and in thirty 
years the work was so nearly annihilated, that it required seventy-two years of the genius 
of Henry IV.. Richelieu, and Mazarin. to restore it, and to furnish the young Louis XIV. with 
a crown which was respected, and a sceptre which meant power. " Pellissier; loc. eft., 
p. 244. 
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article of the Edict of Nantes which stipulated for the res- 
toration of the stolen churches and for the freedom of Cath- 
olic worship. In 1685, Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, and until the Revolution of 1789 the public exercise of 
the "Reformed" worship was thereafter forbidden in France. 
Historical and religious prejudice too frequently repre- 
sents the early Protestants of France as members of a purely 
religious sect, desirous of but one thing — a respectful tolera- 
tion of their mode of worshipping the Almighty and Eternal 
God. Race prejudice also leads many to ignore the political 
and social side of the struggle between ancient tradition and 
their real or presumed ancestors of the sixteenth century ; 
once at least in every year our ears are deafened by praises 
of the lamblike innocence of the original Huguenots, as 
sounded by persons, the French or Dutch smack of whose 
names is asserted in proof of their presumedly glorious gen- 
ealogical claims. At every reunion of our American Hugue- 
not Societies a cry is raised in deprecation of the cruelties 
which French Catholics are said to have perpetrated in the 
name of the God of Peace ; but not a word is ever uttered 
concerning the atrocities committed by a rebellious faction, 
or of the agony experienced by a nation which was com- 
pelled to witness the violation of all the human and divine 
laws which it had venerated for more than ten centuries. 
On these occasions much is naturally said of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day ; and when we come to treat of that sad episode, 
we also shall utter some bitter words of condemnation. But 
here we would remind our Protestant friends of a fact which 
they are prone to forget, but which the coryphees of the Ref- 
ormation thoroughly realized. The men of the sixteenth 
century, whether orthodox or heretical, had no conception of 
two contrary religious systems mutually tolerant ; that is a 
modern idea. To a man of that day, Christianity was not a 
mere fashion of worship ; it was a truth, the very word of 
God, the soul of the social order. Two words of God, two 
souls of the social order, the man of the sixteenth century 
could not perceive ; and hence it was that when the innova- 
tors insisted that the traditional Christianity was a mass of 
superstition and a foul idolatry, they felt it to be their mis- 
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flion to subvert an edifice which " reeked with slime." That 
mission they undertook ; but they acted with fire and sword, 
not as envoys of the God of Peace. We have not the will, even 
though our space permitted, to give many details of the Hu- 
guenot procedures against all that was weak, noble, and 
sacred ; we hesitate to narrate many instances of the bestial 
fury of the Calvinists against priests and women, and to de- 
pict all the monstrously obscene tortures which their diabol- 
ical malice invented. But since these pages may be perused 
by some whose ideas on this matter have been drawn from 
such authorities as the Calvinist Martyrology, we would sub- 
mit for their consideration a very few of the features which 
characterized the birth of what French revolutionists regard as 
the forerunner of their modern " liberties." In 1587, while the 
contest between Catholicism and " the religion " was still rac- 
ing, there was published at Antwerp a work entitled A Sjjec- 
tacle of the Cruelties of the Heretics of Oar Time (1); and its de- 
tails are given with a minuteness as to time, place, and per- 
sonalities, which would have rendered fraud easily detec- 
table. According to this work, the heretics of the city of 
Angouleme, in the presence of Gaspard de Coligny and his 
entire suite, after having sworn to preserve the peace, hun^ 
to death Michael Grellet, a Franciscan, amid shouts of : " Vive 
VEvangile ! ". Then they massacred another friar, John Vir- 
oleau, after having mutilated him— prcecisis i^rius pudendis. 
In the same city, Friar John Avril, an octogenarian, was de- 
spatched with a hatchet, and his corpse was thrown into a 
sewer; while Friar Peter Bonneau was hung outside the 
walls. In the residence of one Papin, also in Angouleme, 
thirty Catholics, chained in pairs, were left to starve, the 
murderers hoping that their agonies would force them to kill 
and devour each other ; but afterward, some of these unfort- 
unates were put out of their misery by slow fires which were 
kindled under them. In the city of Montbrun, some of the 
Huguenot garrison often took their meals at the house of a 
widow, named Marendat ; and one day, they threw her on her 
bed, and applied heated knife-blades to the soles of her feet, 

(1) Tlicatrum Cntdelitatum Hczreticoritm Xortri Tew ports Untuerput, amid Adri- 
anum Hubert i, 15S7). 
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finally stripping the flesh from her limbs in fillets. Master 
John Arnould, a lieutenant-general, taken prisoner when An- 
gouleme was captured, was mutilated and strangled ; and on 
the same occasion, the sexagenarian widow of au officer was 
dragged by the hair through the city. At Chasseneuil a 
priest named Fayard was seized, his hands steeped in boil- 
ing oil until the flesh dropped off, and the liquid was then 
poured down his throat. Another priest, Colin Guillebaut, 
vicar of Saint- Auzanne, suffered that species of mutilation in 
which the Huguenots so delighted in the case of his order — 
absectis 2>udendis ; and then he was murdered with boiling 
oil. Simon Sicot, vicar of Saint-Hilaire de Montiers, a sex- 
agenarian, was forced to buy his life with a heavy ransom ; 
and then, as he was on his way to his parsonage, a Hugue- 
not tore out his eyes and his tongue. Master Peter, parish- 
priest of Beaulieu, was buried up to the head, and left to die. 
Arnold Durandeau, vicar of Fleix, eighty years old, was 
strangled ; and a Franciscan of that place was thrown from 
the walls. Octavian Bonier, vicar of Sain t-Cy bard d'Angou- 
leme, had horse-shoes nailed to his bare feet before he was 
killed. Francis Raboteau, vicar of Foucquebrune, was dragged 
from the yoke of a pair of oxen, and during the journey 
was scourged until he died. By order of an officer named 
Piles, the surgeon Philip Dumont, and the merchant Nicho- 
las Guiree, were tied to a tree, and were pierced by arrows ; 
loudly proclaiming themselves Catholics until they died. All 
these cases occurred in the diocese of Angouleme ; and we are 
assured that in that diocese, during two years, 120 persons of 
every age, sex, and condition, suffered martyrdom. In Hou- 
dan, in the diocese of Chartres, a priest was compelled to cele- 
brate Mass amid the derisions of the Huguenots, and while 
many struck him with their gauntlets, and others pricked him 
with their daggers. "With his face and entire body bathed in 
his blood, the martyr continued the Sacrifice ; but when the 
moment of Communion had arrived, the murderers threw the 
Sacred Host to the pavement, and crushed it to atoms under 
their mailed feet. They then performed similar sacrilege 
with the precious Blood ; and finally, they crucified the cele- 
brant, mercifully ending his tortures with their arquebuses. 
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In the burg of Fleurus, near Sainte-Menehould, the troops 
of the Sieur de Bethune lacerated a priest with horse-whips ; 
but his death was caused by the much admired mutilation — 
pudencllfs amjoufntis, the work being done by the surgeon of 
the squadron, who boasted that he had already served six- 
teen priests in the same manner. In the village of Pat, 
about seven miles fr<_m Orleans, twenty- five Catholics, pur- 
sued by Huguenots, took refuge in the steeple of a church ; 
but fire was applied, and all perished in the flames. In the 
same village, several priests were dragged to death at the 
tails of horses. At Sainfc-Macaire, in Gascon}', the abdo- 
mens of several priests were opened ; and their bowels were 
taken out by degrees, being rollod around a staff. Here also 
several priests were buried alive, and many Catholic children 
cut into pieces. At Bazas, in Gascony, while Ducasse was 
governing the place in the name of the king of Navarre, his 
soldiers violated a widow ; and (hen, having filled her ma- 
trix with powder, they blew her body to pieces (1). The cap- 
tain de Gohas, the lord of Saiute-Colombe, and a large num- 
ber of other nobles, having capitulated to the count of Mont- 
gommery, that Calvinist gentleman received their ransom, 
and then invited them to dinner, saying that he " must treat 
them as friends." When they had retired to their coiiches 
about midnight, he sent his men to their rooms, and all were 
murdered. The reader is probably familiar with Brique- 
maut's necklace, which was composed of ears of slaughtered 
priests ; but that was not an isolated case, many priests 
having lost their ears while officiating at the altar. At 
Nimes, in Langnedoc, many priests who had not died from 
their wounds were thrown alive into a deep well. James 
Souris, who bore the title of admiral for Queen Jeanne d'Al- 
bret of Navarre, captured a Portuguese ship which was 
bearing forty Jesuits to the pagans of Brazil ; and after hav- 
ing chopped off either their arms or legs, he pitched all the 
missionaries into the sea. But the horrible monoton} r of 
these scenes warns us to drop the curtain. Protestants can 
indicate many juridical executions for heresy and attendant 

(1) " Militcs ejus dun stupratcv vidiuc ct resupinatw vcrcndas partes pidvcrctnrmcn- 
tario replerunt, quamnbrcm admoto ignc disruptm venter ct diffusa viscera sunt." 
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crimes, enforced by Catholics according to the laws of the 
time ; but the persecutions by the Huguenots were not only 
unauthorized by proper authority, but they exceeded in 
horror, not only those by pagan China and Japan, but even 
those enforced by Protestant England. 

We shall have more to say about the events which accom- 
panied the attempt to Protestantize the Land of the Lilies, 
when we treat of Pope Sixtus V., of Henry IV., of the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew's Day, and of the Eevocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Now we shall merely remark, in conclusion 
of this dissertation on the first efforts of Calvinism to found 
a French National Church, that there were both political and 
moral reasons for the failure of a design which succeeded in 
Scandinavia, in Germany and Switzerland, in England, and 
in the Low Countries. The " liberal " principles of the Refor- 
mation may have had attractions for a few, so long as the 
matter remained in the clouds of theory ; but when a descent 
into practical life demonstrated the real despotism of Prot- 
estant doctrine, and its tendency to social destruction and 
communism, there was no danger of its becoming popular. 
By the mass of the people, Protestantism came to be regarded 
as unrefined, ferocious, and sacrilegious. As we have already 
observed, royalty in France had few temptations to favor the 
Reformation. The most that this movement could promise it 
was the disposal of ecclesiastical dignities ; and the Concor- 
dat of Leo X. had already placed nearly all benefices in the 
royal hands. Royalty had experienced too much difficulty 
in subduing feudal independence, to willingly furnish an arm 
like the Protestant idea of freedom of word and deed to men 
like Dubourg, Coligny, and d'Aubigne. As to the world of 
thought in France, it was represented by the Universities, 
and all of these were traditionally hostile to novelty. " But 
if the Reformation failed to destroy the religious unity of the 
French nation, nevertheless it started in the moral world a 
fermentation which was dangerous to the happiness, glory, 
and morality of France. The personal conflicts of the no- 
bles, the sterile agitations of the cities and the rural districts, 
the popular insurrections, and the numerous pillages and as- 
sassinations, all these gave a taste for disorder and anarchy. 
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So much for the practical ; hut in theory, the evil was graver, 
deeper, more incurable. In order to attract the crowd, the 
Reformers had drawn from the Voluntary Servitude of Bo- 
etius, from the Franco- Gallia of Hotmann, from the Pleas 
Against Tyrants of Hubert Longuet, certain principles con- 
cerning the sovereignty of reason, from which the spirit of 
the Revolution issued. Here is a morsel. ' Magistrates are 
not to be obeyed when they command irreligious or wicked 
things ; and this means that they must not be obeyed when 
they order that to which one cannot submit without violating 
his vocatiou, whether public or private.' Here is another : 
* Instead of excommunicating tyrannicides, the ancients raised 
altars to them.' And hear this one : ' The people may at any 
time depose their king, and choose another.' As an antidote 
against the passionate application of such principles, there 
can be only respect for a superior authority, that of God ; 
but the revolutionary spirit places man above God, makes 
him God, regarding God as an ol solete word, and consequent- 
ly leaving nothing for the world but the brutal caprice of 
force " (1). 

CHAPTER XXin. 

THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY.* 

" Excidat ilia dies cevo, nee postera credant scecula.—Le\ 
this day be lost from .time, and let posterity ignore the event," 
Whether these words of Statins were applied to this fatal 
day by the chancellor de l'Hopital, as Voltaire asserts, or 
by the president de Thou, as some contend, no Catholic will 
refuse to re-echo them ; but, if well informed, he will not deem 
himself obliged to add with the poet, " Nos certe taceamus" 
And nevertheless, it is comparatively but a short time since 
Catholic polemics essayed to answer the allegations of Prot- 
estant writers concerning this event, so fearful were they 
lest they might be suspected of a wish to apologize for a hor- 
rible crime. We hear much of La Barthelemy ; but nothing 
of La Michelade, that frightful massacre at Nimes on St. 

(1) Pkllissikr; Inc. cil., page 275. 

♦ Most of this chapter appeared as an article In the Ave Maria, vol. XXXIII. 
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Michael's Day of 15G7, when the Protestants anticipated by 
more than two centuries the horrors of the Cannes and of the 
Abbaye (September 2, 1792). Now we propose to demon- 
strate, firstly, that religion had nothing to do with this mas- 
sacre ; secondly, that it was a matter of mere worldly policy ; 
thirdly, that it was not intended that it should extend beyond 
Paris ; fourthly, that it was not long premeditated, but 
was the effect of impulse ; and fifthly, that the number of 
its victims has been enormously exaggerated. But before 
we enter upon this task, we must devote some attention to 
an alleged fact which is presented by most Protestant his- 
torians as intimately connected with the massacre — having 
been, they assert, part and parcel of the original plan. 

Thev who have derived their knowledge of French history 
from the charming pages of the elder Dumas, or who have 
been sufficiently distrustful of such sources of historical in- 
formation as to recur to the rank and file of English Protes- 
tant historians, or perhaps even to consult the more respect- 
able works of Sismondi, d'Aubigne, and Henri Martin, are 
now impressed with the idea that the idol of the Huguenots, 
Queen Jane d'Albret of Navarre, was murdered by order of 
Queen Catharine dei Medici, shortly before the Barthelemy. 
Sismondi says : " Master Rene, one of Catharine's creatures 
and a Florentine perfumer, tendered his services to the 
queen, promising to rid her of Jane d'Albret by poisoning 
her with perfumery. It is said that the poison ^vas adminis- 
tered by means of scented gloves, and that she died four 
days afterward. The king expressed a pretended grief with 
much ostentation, and in order that so sudden a death might 
not excite suspicion, he commanded that the corpse should be 
opened ; but care teas taken that the, brain, flic sole organ which 
icas affected by the jtoison, should not be examined. Rene, 
the perfumer, who distinguished himself afterward among 
the perpetrators of the Barthelemy, boasted at that time of 
the deed he had performed" (1). Henri Martin, willing 
though he is to receive this yarn as gospel-truth, hesitatingly 
avows that " Even the historians who speak of the poisoning 

(1) IliMoryof the French, edit. 1S3.1, vol. XIX., p. 140. 
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admit that tlie patient had a disease of the chest" (1). And 
the same Martin admits that Jane, writing to her son (2), 
says that she fears that she will have, ere long, a severe ill- 
ness, since she is far from well even now (some weeks before 
the alleged poisoning). Guizot is willing to admit that the 
death of Queen Jane gave occasion to accusations which were 
probably unfounded (3j. We shall show that the austere 
Guizot should have said that the charge was certainly un- 
founded. Of course d'Aubigne, whose work (4) is at best a 
woeful exaggeration whenever he speaks of the French so- 
called religious wars, helped to propagate this story. Just 
like Sismondi, the historians Serres and Mezeray are partic- 
ular in noting the alleged care of Charles IX. in preventing 
qmj examination of the brain of the supposed victim. Now 
all of these writers have simply copied the assertion of Eti- 
enne, the author of an obscene libel against Catharine dei 
Medici (5) ; and the reader will remember that the great 
Mezeray often avowed to his friends that when preparing his 
History, he had examined no original documents (6). De 
Thou treats the matter as dubious (7). 

In refutation of this accusation against Catharine dei Med- 
ici and her son Charles IX., we might cite the Journal of 
Claude Begin, one of the counsellors of Jane d'Albret, a doc- 
ument which is generally regarded as a faithful and exact 
narrative of the life of the author's sovereign, and which 
gives no inkling of a rumor of empoisonment, but simply 
states that the queen >of Navarre died on June 9, having con- 
tracted a pleurisy on the 6th. But we draw the reader's at- 
tention to the words of Palma Cayet, who, as a Calvinist 
minister, had been one of the suite of Catharine de Bourbon, 
sister of Henry IV.; and who expressly states that they lied 
who declared that the brain of Queen Jane had not been ex- 
amined, lest the murder shoiild have been proved. " What 
lies and impostures ! There are still living (in 1G08) several 

(1) History of France, edit. 185", vol. IX., p. 29". 

(2) Bulletin of the Society for the History of France (1838), vol. II., no. 5. 

(3) History of France Xarrated to My Grandchildren, 1874, vol. III., p. 33". 

(4) Universal History, vol. II., b. I., en. ii. 

(5) A Marvellous Narrative of the Life of Queen Catharine dei Medici, 1574. 

(6) So says Huet, the celebrated bishop of Avranches. 

(7) Histories, b. XL. 
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of the household officers of that queen, who were also mem 
bers of the pretendedly reformed religion, and were present 
at the examination made of her body by the surgeon Des- 
neux, assisted by Caillart, her physician-iu-ordinary. These 
officers know that those learned physicians and surgeons 
found that the death was due to an aposteme in the lungs, 
which had burst. And they know, also, that Caillart said to 
them : ' Gentlemen, you are all aware that the late queen, our 
royal mistress, often ordered me, in case I should be with 
her when she came to die, to have no hesitation in opening 
her body, so that it might be known what had caused the 
trouble in the upper part of her head with which she was 
ordinarily afflicted, and so that if the same malady should 
ever afflict the prince, her son, and the princess, her daugh- 
ter, a remedy might be applied. ' Then Desneux sawed open 
the skull, and all saw that the queen's pain in the head had 
been caused by certain small water pimples which had formed 
between the skull and the film of the brain. Then looking 
fixedly at them all, Desneux said : ' Gentlemen, if the queen's 
death had been caused by smelling some poison, there would 
be evidence of it on the film of the brain; but you see that 
the brain is as free as any one could wish. And again, if her 
Majesty had died from poison taken into the stomach, 
signs of its presence would be seen in the stomach ; but 
there are none. Tlierefore her death has been caused by the 
aposteme in f lie lungs'" (1). Four years after Palma Cayet 
wrote this narrative, Andrew Favyn, who had been a precep- 
tor of Henry IV. and in the suite of his sister, corroborated 
the testimony (2). It is refreshing to note that Voltaire, in 
one of those lucid moments when the truth conquered the 
prejudices of the philosophaster, rejects the Huguenot tale : 
"Jane d'Albret died after five days of a malignant fever. 
There was reason to suspect that her death was due to poi- 
son, when one considered the time of its occurrence, as well 
as the massacres which followed it, the fear of her courage felt 
by the court, and the fact that her illness began after her 
purchase of some scented gloves and collars from a perfumer 

(1) History of the War under Henry IV., by Palma Cayet, Paris, 1608. 
(£) In liis History of Navarre, b. XIV. 
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named Rene wlio had come from Florence with the queen 
(Catharine), and who was thought to be a professional poi- 
soner. It was even asserted that Rene had boasted of his 
crime. ... In his great History Mezeray appears to favor 
this opinion, when he says that the physicians did not touch 
the head when they opened the queen's body. ... It is but 
proper to mistrust the notions which always attribute the 
deaths of the great to other than natural causes. The people, 
thinking always shallowly, lay the death of a prince at the 
door of those to whom the death would be a gain. Such wild 
suspicions prompted the accusation that Catharine dei Med- 
ici caused the murder of her own children ; but there were 
never any proofs that either these princes or Jane d'Albret 
died of poison. It is not true, as Mezeray pretends, that the 
skull of the queen of Navarre was not opened ; she herself 
had ordered expressly that the brain should be carefully ex* 
amined, after her death. . . . And it is noteworthy that they 
who opened it were Huguenots ; and certainly they tvould have 
spoken of poison, had there been any probability of its presence. 
We may be told that these surgeons were bribed by the court ; 
but we know that Desneux, the body-physician of Jane d'Al- 
bret, was a fierce Huguenot, and that afterward he wrote 
savage diatribes against the court — which he would not have 
written, had he been bought — and in these libels he never 
asserted that Jane d'Albret had been murdered. Finally, it 
is incredible that so able a person as Catharine dei Medici 
would have entrusted, such a task to a miserable perfumer 
who, as they say he did, would be capable of bragging about 
his deed "(1). 



Religion had nothing to do with this massacre. In this 
matter historians have erred in espousing the cause of either 
Protestants or Catholics. To use the words of Cantu, " Va- 
rillas and Voltaire, equally unjust, have provoked the judg- 
ment of impartial posterity, which weighs them in the same 
scale, and which sees on both sides swords dripping with 
blood ; recognizing in this deadly struggle not the crimes of 

(1) In a Note to the Chant II. of his Ilenriadc, dated 1723. 
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a sect or the follies of a court or the instigations of fanati- 
cism, but the constant passions of humanity." In the first 
place, one would be led to suspect that zeal for the Catholic 
faith was not the motive for the Barthelemy, from the fact 
that many Catholics were numbered among the victims, hav- 
ing succumbed to personal hate or to avarice. " The posses- 
sion of wealth," says Mezeray, " an envied position, or the 
existence of greedy heirs, stamped a man as a Huguenot." 
The governor of Bordeaux systematically ransomed wealthy 
Catholics, as well as Protestants. And we must not forget 
that the characters of Catharine dei Medici and of her son, 
Charles IX., were not exactly those of zealots in the cause of 
the faith. Hearken to the critical and impartial opinion of 
Cantii on the celebrated queen of France. " Catharine dei 
Medici, a woman on whom weighs all the hatred of the 
French, who saw incarnated in her Italian cunning and feroc- 
ity, calculated corruption, cold cruelty, and an egotistic poli- 
cy, had been raised among the factions of Tuscany ; married 
for policy, unloved by a husband who preferred his mistress 
to her ; suddenly exalted above her long debasement ; beau- 
tiful, majestic, in the vigor of life ; instructed by misfortune, 
irritated by humiliation ; absolutely ruling, yet loved by her 
children ; unequalled in the art of fascinating the souls of 
men. She did not study the good of a kingdom to which 
she was foreign, nor the preservation of a faith which she had 
not in her heart, but only her own power. Nevertheless, she 
preserved France from falling to pieces, or from succumbing 
to a tyranny which afflicted Spain. She always wore the 
widow's weeds ; and although she tolerated immorality in 
others, not even the calumnious Brantome ever reproaches 
her on this score. She was so little hostile to the reformed 
doctrines that during her meals she often listened to Calvin- 
ist sermons. (See Letter of the Nuncio Santa Croce, No- 
vember 13, 1561.) But since Philip II., the great enemy of 
France, was head of the Catholic party, France should be 
allied with the Protestants— a policy adopted, in fact, by the 
last few French monarchs. But the Calvinists ceased to be 
a school, and became a dangerous faction ; hence Catharine 
felt that she could save the country only by siding with the 
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Catholic majority. Although she hated the Guises, she 
joined hands with them to supplant the constable Anne and 
Diana. The latter was banished ; Anne went over to the 
Bourbons ; the king of Navarre received a cool treatment 
which his weakness deserved, and the Guises obtained the 
highest posts " (1). Certainly zeal for religion could not 
have been the impelling motive of the massacre, in the mind 
of a woman who caused the sermons of Calvinist preachers 
to be read to her while she was taking her meals — of a wom- 
an who, as Cantii elsewhere admits, would have declared 
herself a Protestant, had such a course been dictated by her 
desire to recover power. But there is more than mere sus- 
picion to warrant the assertion that religious zeal was not 
the prime motive of La Barthelemy. The motive which im- 
pelled the murderers is revealed by the Calvinists themselves 
in their own historico-religious text-book, their discursive 
but mendacious Martyrology, the author of which often un- 
wittingly furnishes us with facts which completely neutral- 
ize the effects of his venom. He informs us that the perpe- 
trators of the massacre, in their J03* of success, would show 
the corpses of their victims, saj-ing, " These are they who 
would have killed the king." And " the courtiers laughed 
exultantly, saying that at length the war was ended, and 
they could live in peace." The same author tells us that 
after the massacre, " the parliament of Toulouse published 
the will of the king that no one should molest those of the 
religion, but should rather favor them" ; and we know that 
on August 26 a similar edict was issued in Paris. Again, 
Charles IX. needed no religious motive to render him furious 
against the Huguenots. They had plotted to kidnap him ; 
they had drawn entire provinces into rebellion, and they had 
introduced foreign troops into France. Not content, as pre- 
sumed apostles of religious liberty, with calling upon the 
king to " exterminate idolatry and to pull down the images of 
Christ " ; with insisting upon his abandonment of " the im- 
pious, the besotted firebrands of purgatory " ; the Huguenots 
had subjected France to disorders such as had not been seen 
since the fourteenth century, during the insanity of Charles 
(l) Universal History, b. XV. 
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YI. Among other proceedings which were odious to French- 
men, the Hugnenots had summoned the aid of the foreigner 
who, as Lanoue said, " was wriggling to enter France ; " Co- 
iigny maintained himself in Normandy onty by the gold of 
Elizabeth, and at the battle of Dreux the misguided Conde 
had vainly availed himself of German troops. In 1563, the 
Calvinists had so far succeeded in enamoring the peasants 
with the worldly profitableness of Protestantism, that the rus- 
tics began to refuse to pay taxes. " Show us," they pleaded, 
"a page of the Bible wherein we are taught to pay taxes ; we 
are not asses, even though our ancestors were." At the 
Peace of Amboise, the queen-mother had been forced to sell 
large pieces of church property in order to pay the German 
dragoons of Conde. In fine, after the murder of Francis de 
Guise, the Huguenots had so thoroughly abolished the au- 
thority of Charles IX. in the south of France, that Conde 
alone played the king, confiscating, endowering, negotiating 
with foreign sovereigns, and coining money which bore his 
own effigy with the inscription, " Louis XIII., First Christian 
King of France-" Were not these things sufficient to enrage 
Charles IX. against the Huguenots ? 

But it is said that Roman cardinals prepared the massa- 
cre ; the names of Birague and De Retz are mentioned. The 
Roman purple is easily cleared of this stain. The former 
prelate was made a cardinal six, and the latter fifteen years 
after the Barthelemy. The poet Chenier, of the school of 
Voltaire, represents, on the operatic stage, the cardinal of 
Lorraine as blessing the poniards destined for the massacre; 
but at that time this prelate was in Rome, having been one 
of the Conclave which had chosen a successor to St. Pius Y. 
Perhaps the reader is one of those who have been deeply im- 
pressed by the libretto of Scribe, furnished by that clever 
manipulator of historical facts in the service of the operatic 
stage, to Meyerbeer's grand but mendacious opera of The 
Huguenots. The chief scenes of this libretto are taken from 
the famous play of diaries IX. written b}* Chenier, and first 
presented in that disastrous year 1789 on the stage of the 
Theatre-Franc^ais. This play of Chenier effected more for 
the diffusion of false ideas concerning the Barthelemy than 
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hail been effected by the lies of Etienne, L'Etoile, and Voltaire. 
In Lis Dedicatory Epistle to the French Nation, Chenier tells 
his audience that now, before the Revolution, he has con- 
ceived and written a tragedy which the Revolution alone can 
represent, and then he says : " Those whom our Revolution 
opposes, and who even now lift their heads with an audacity 
which is too ridiculous, think that it is atrocious to la}' the 
Barthelemy before the eyes of the French people. But Vol- 
taire, whose authority is as great as theirs is miserable, delin- 
eated this grand and terrible subject, and predicted the happy 
days which would witness its presentation on our national 
stage." Then the poet's madness causes him to thus apostro- 
phize the unfortunate monarch who has already begun tc 
hear the clamors which are to accompany him to the guillotine. 
' Louis XVI., come to the theatre of the nation, when Charley 
IX. is represented ! You will hear the plaudits of the French ; 
you will see their torrents of tears of tenderness ; and the 
author-patriot will gather the best fruit of his labor." Scribe 
followed the example of Chenier when, in the Act IV. of The 
Huguenots, he concocted the famous scene of the blessing of 
the daggers. Chenier thus excuses his falsification of history 
in a matter of great importance. "At the time of the massa- 
cre, the cardinal of Lorraine was in Rome. I do not think 
that it is right to change history ; but I think it is allowable, 
in an historical tragedy, to invent certain incidents, providing 
that the privilege be used with moderation." And we know 
what ideas of " moderation " Chenier, like his fellow-revolu- 
tionists, possessed and actuated. Under the inspiration of 
these ideas, he makes the cardinal thus address those who 
were about to undertake the massacre : " A humble and 
docile son of the immortal Church, and made a priest of the 
Living God by her hands, I am able to interpret the divine 
decrees. If your souls are filled with burning zeal to devote 
themselves to the interests of heaven without reserve ; if you 
bring to murder religious hearts ; you will accomplish a tre- 
mendous task. Serve well the God of nations, all of whose 
blessings I now shower upon you. His justice delivers 3 r our 
victims to you. Know that in heaven God now breaks the 
chain of your iniquities ; by the God who inspires me, I de- 
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clare the forgiveness of whatsoever crimes yon have ever com 
mittecl. When the Church impressed in my soul her inefface- 
able mark, she forbade me to shed even the most guilty blood ; 
but I shall follow in your path, and in the name of the aveng- 
ing God I shall direct your blows. "Warriors, whom Divine 
Providence is about to lead ; ministers of justice, chosen by 
His prudence ; it is now time to accomplish the eternal de- 
crees. Bathe yourselves holily in the blood of the wicked ! 
If any one of you dies in this great work, God will place in his 
hands the palm of martyrdom." The verses of Chenier are 
fine and impressive ; the imitation by Scribe lends force to the 
music of Meyerbeer ; the ignorant hearer goes home to dream 
of those sweet and angelic Huguenots so foully murdered 
by the Church ; and all the ado is made by a lie. Again, 
much stress is laid upon the conduct of the Roman court 
when it heard of the catastrophe. Gregory XIII. proceed- 
ed processionally to the church of St. Louis, and rendered 
thanks to Heaven ; he proclaimed a Jubilee, and struck med- 
als commemorative of the event ; and the famous Latinist, 
Mureto, pronounced an encomium on the slaughter in the 
presence of the Sovereign Pontiff. But the words of Pope 
Gregory writing to the king in congratulation for his escape, 
as well as the words of Mureto, show that the Boinan court 
thanked Almighty God merely for the escape of the royal 
family from a Huguenot conspiracy. 

Finally, throughout Fi.mce and in Paris itself, the Cath- 
olic masses acted on this occasion in a manner which showed 
that their religion was not a prime agent in the affair. On 
the very night of the massacre, Charles IX. sent orders to all 
the governors of provinces and of cities, to take measures to 
prevent any occurrences like those which had just stained the 
capital. At Lyons, as even the Calvinist Mariyrology in- 
forms us, many of the Huguenots were sent for safety to the 
archiepiscopal prison and to the Celestine and Franciscan 
convents. And if we are told that some of those who were 
consigned to the archiepiscopal prison fell victims to their 
enemies, we reply, with the same Calvinist author, that this 
outrage was committed during the absence and without the 
knowledge of the governor; that on his return he put a 
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stop to it, and offered a reward of a hundred scudi for the 
names of the criminals. This author also tells us that " the 
Calvinists of Toulouse found safety in the convents." At 
Lisieux tho bishop saved many, as the martyrologist ad- 
mits (1); and he also says that "the more peaceable Cath- 
olics saved forty out of sixty who had been seized at the town 
of Komans ; of the twenty others, thirteen were afterward 
freed, and only seven perished, they having many enemies, 
and having borne arms." Even at Nimes, where the Hugue- 
nots had twice massacred the Catholics in cold blood (in 1567 
and 15G9), the latter abstained from revenge (2). Paris also 
furnished many examples of compassion. The Calvinist his- 
torian, La Popeliniere, a contemporary author, records that 
" among the French nobles who distinguished themselves in 
saving the lives of many of the confederates, the greatest good 
was effected by the dukes of Guise, Aumale, Biron, Belli- 
evre. . . . When the people had been told that the Huguenots, 
in order to kill the king, had attacked his body-guards and 
killed over twenty, a further slaughter would have been per- 
petrated, had not many nobles, content with the death of the 
leaders, prevented it ; even many Italians, armed and mounted, 
scoured the city and suburbs, and gathered many fortunates 
into the security of their own houses " (3). In fine, instead of 
religion having caused this massacre, we may conclude with 
Count Alfred de Falloux that, considering the state of men's 
minds at that time, religion alone could have prevented it. 
" Instead of a court full- of intrigues and adulteries, suppose 
that then there was one influenced by the Gospel ; that the 
law of God guided the powerful ; that instead of a Catharine 
and a Charles IX., there had reigned a Blanche and a St. 
Louis ; in such a case let us ask our consciences whether this 
slaughter would have been possible " (4). 

II. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day was an affair of 
worldly policy. The Huguenots had certainly been guilty of 

(1) Of. also M. de Falloux, in the Correspondant of 1843, pp. 16(5-1(58. 

& Menard; Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of Nhncs; vol. V., p. 9. 

(3) History nf France from 1550 to 1557 ; edit. 1581 ; b. XXIV., p. 67. 

(4) Discourse at a scientific congress beld at Angers iu 1843. 
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high-treason. As to Coligny, the journal of liis receipts and 
expenses, laid before the royal council and the parliament, 
and his other papers seized after his death, revealed deeds 
and projects which would have ensured his capital condem- 
nation in any country of Christendom. Concerning these pa- 
pers Bellievre said to the deputies of the Thirteen Cantons: 
" The king learned from them that the admiral had estab- 
lished, in sixteen provinces, governors, military commanders, 
and a number of counsellors charged with the task of keep- 
ing the people armed, and of assembling them together at his 
first sign." Charles IX. wrote to Schomberg, his ambassador 
to Germany : " Coligny had more power, and was better 
obeyed by those of the new religion than I was. By the 
great authority he had usurped over them, he could raise 
them in arms against me whenever he wished, as indeed lie 
often proved, liecently he ordered the new religionists to 
meet in arms at Melun, near Fontainebleau, where I was to 
be at that time, the third of August. He had arrogated so 
much power to himself that I could not call myself a king, 
but merely a ruler of part of my dominions. Therefore, 
since it has pleased God to deliver me from him, I may well 
thank Him for the just punishment He has inflicted upon the 
admiral and his accomplices. I could not tolerate him any 
longer, and I determined to give rein to a justice which was 
indeed extraordinary, and other than I would have wished, 
but which was necessary in the case of such a man " (1). Bran- 
tome, Tavannes, and Montluc, all courtiers of Charles, speak 
of his fear of Coligny ; and Bellievre says : " His Majesty 
told some of his servants, myself among the number, that 
when he found himself so threatened, his hair stood on end." 
Is it likely that any monarch would tamely submit to such 
dictation as Coligny uttered? "Make war on Spain, sire, 
or we wage war against you " (2). Tavannes informs us that 
the king, while talking about the means at his disposal for a 
campaign in the Netherlands, said that one of his subjects 

(1) Villeroy ; Memoirs Tliustrittinu the History of Our Time ; vol. IV. The letter to 
8chomberK Is of September 13, 1572. 

(2) Tavannes; Memoirs from the Year 1530 uutilliis Death, Written b}i his Son; 
Paris, 1574.— The quotations that follow are taken from the Memoirs of Condt; from the 
Death of Henry II. to the Troubles of 1505 ; vol. IV., p. 803 ; Paris, 1741. 
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(Coligny) had offered him ten thousand men for that pur- 
pose. Then Tavannes replied : " Sire, you ought to cut off 
the head of any subject who would use such language. How 
dare he offer you what is your own ? This is a sign that he 
has corrupted these men ; that he has gained them over to 
use them, one day, against your Majesty." 

Many Protestant writers are prone to dilate on the virtues 
of Coligny, but they have not freed him from the imputation 
of having directed the assassin's blow against Duke Francis 
of Guise. Not merely by the deposition of the wretched 
Poltrot, but by the very avowals of the admiral, we are led to 
regard the latter as the instigator of the crime. In a letter 
to the queen-mother, he admitted that " for the last five or 
six months he did not strongly " oppose those who showed a 
wish to kill the duke; and he gave as a reason for his non- 
opposition, that certain persons had tried to kill himself. 
He did not name these persons in the course of his justifi- 
cation, but said that he " would indicate them at a fitting 
time." In his answers he admitted that "Poltrot told him 
that it would be easy to kill the duke of Guise, but that he 
(Coligny) made no remark, because he deemed this matter friv- 
olous ; " in fact, he " said nothing as to whether he regarded 
the design as good or evil." In another letter to Catharine, 
he spoke of the death of the duke as " the greatest benefit 
that could accrue to the kingdom and to the Church of God, 
and a personal advantage to the king and to the whole fam- 
ily of Coligny." And finally, his course in claiming the right 
of prescription, when he fell back on the privileges of the 
" Edict of Pacification," would not indicate a consciousness 
of innocence. 

HI. 

It was not intended that the massacre should extend be- 
yond Paris. We learn from Tavannes that the popular fury 
rendered the massacre general, " to the great regret of its 
advisers, they having resolved on the death of only the 
leaders and the factious." They who hold that orders to 
slaughter the Huguenots had been sent into the provinces, 
adduce in proof only two letters : one from Viscount d'Or- 
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thez, governor of Bayonne, to Charles IX.; and one from 
Catharine to Strozzi, who was watching for an opportunity to 
surprise La Rochelle, one of the four cities accorded to the 
Calvinists. Now, there is very good reason for regarding 
both these letters as unauthentic, and no argument can be 
urged in their favor. The first letter, whatever some authors 
may say, is not found in De Thou, not even in the Geneva 
edition of 1620 ; and this writer's Huguenot proclivities and 
his aversion to Charles IX. would not have allowed him to 
overlook it, had he deemed it authentic. It is given only by 
the malevolent d'Aubigne in these words : " I commence 
with Bayonne, where a courier arrived with orders to cut in 
pieces the men, women, aud children of Dax, who had sought 
refuge in the prison. D'Orthez, governor of the frontier, 
thus replied to the king : ' Sire, I have communicated the or- 
der of your Majesty to the inhabitants and soldiers of the 
garrison ; and have found them to be good citizens and brave 
warriors, but not executioners. Therefore they and I suppli- 
cate your Majesty to employ them in any possible, even 
though hazardous, matters,' " etc. But the Calvinist "mar- 
tyrologist " fnrnishes us with reasons for supposing that no 
such orders as the above were expedited, either to d'Orthez 
or to any other governors in the provinces. This author, 
whose work is a veritable Lives of the Saints for French Prot- 
estants, says nothing, save in one case, of such instructions : 
and certainly he was interested in chronicling them, had he 
known of them. But, on the contrary, he tells us that the 
murderers " at Orleans resolved to put their hands to the 
work without any orders from the governor, d'Entragues ; " 
that those of Bourges " sent Marueil in haste to the conrt, 
but he returned bearing no commands ; " that Charles IX. 
wrote many letters to Bordeaux to the effect that he "had not 
intended that execution to extend beyond Paris." The ex- 
ception to which we have alluded is that of Rouen, the gov- 
ernor of which city, says the " martyrologist, " received or- 
ders " to exterminate those of the religion ; " but this asser- 
tion is contradicted, by the inactivity of the governor, and by 
the date of the Rouen murders, which occurred nearly n 
month after those of Paris. 
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As for the second letter, that of Catharine to Strozzi, no 
French contemporary or quasi-contemporary historian speaks 
of it ; not even Brantome, who was then at Brouage with 
Strozzi ; and there are intrinsic arguments for its rejection. 
It is supposed that six months before the massacre, the 
queen-mother wrote to Strozzi, enclosed in another to be read 
at once, a letter which was not to be opened until August 24, 
the fatal day. In this reserved document Catharine is said 
to have writteo : " Strozzi, I inform you that to-day, August 
24, the admiral and all the Huguenots here present were 
killed. I earnestly request you to make yourself master of 
La Kochelle, and to do as we have done to all the Huguenots 
who fall into your hands. Beware of backwardness, as you 
fear to displease the king, my son, and me." Now, he who 
would regard this letter as genuine must ascribe to Catharine 
a gift of prophecy such as few of the saints have received. 
She must have foreseen that Jane d'Albret (1), queen of Na- 
varre, an ardent Huguenot, would consent to the marriage of 
her son, Henry de Bourbon, with Margaret de Valois. She 
must have known that Pope St. Pius V., who would not grant 
the necessary dispensation, would soon die, and that Greg- 
ory XIII. would concede it. She must also have seen Co- 
ligny and his followers madly confiding in the affectionate 
disposition of Charles IX.; the admiral ignoring the warn- 
ings of the Kochellois and other Huguenots ; the crime of 
Maurevert failing* to cause the flight of the future victims ; and, 
finally, the certainty of no imprudence on the part of Strozzi, 
or perhaps his death, revealing her letter to the Calvinists. 
"We decline, therefore, to accept as authentic either the letter 
from d'Orthez or that to Strozzi. 

In 1579, the Huguenots published at Kheims a pamphlet 
entitled A Tocsin against the Murderers and the Authors of 
Discord in France; and we read therein a passage which 
shows that its authors did not accuse Charles IX. of issuing 
an order for general massacre. " What augments the crime 

(1) Jane d'Albret, queen of Navarre, married in 1548 Anthony de Bourbon, duke of Ven- 
dome, a lineal descendant of Robert, count of Clermont, son of St. Louis ; this latter hav- 
ing married Beatrice, daughter of Archiimbault de Bourbon. On the death of Anthony, in 
15«2, Jane embraced Calvinism. Her son. the great Henry of Navarre, becoming Henry IV. 
of France in 1589, definitively united France and Navarre. 
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is the fact that the king selected his capital city to shed in- 
nocent blood, for which that city already had too great a 
thirst ; aud this he did in order that other cities might fol- 
low the example." But if an execution en masse had been 
ordered by the court for Aug. 24, and had provoked those 
many heroic resistances of which we read, in those circum- 
stances such an order could not have remained a secret ; and 
when success had been attained, there would have been no 
reason for keeping it secret. And if public rumor had 
charged the king with having commanded a general slaughter, 
why did not the authors of the Tocsin mention the fact, es- 
pecially since a knowledge of that royal refinement of cruelty 
would have furthered the attainment of the object for which 
the pamphlet was written, namely, a coalition of the Prot- 
estant sovereigns against France ? Finally, since there is no 
positive proof that the massacre was intended to be general, 
we may be permitted to suppose that the slaughter in Paris 
corresponded sufficiently to the views of the court, since it 
really decapitated the Huguenot party by the removal of its 
principal leaders. 

IV. 

The massacre was not the result of long premeditation. 
The rejection of the aforesaid letters does away with one of 
the strongest arguments which militate against this position. 
The contemporary historians, Capilupi, Masson, Tavannes, 
Castelnau, and others, are said to declare that the massacre 
was planned at the conference held at Bayonne in 1565, be- 
tween Catharine and the duke of Alva. But these authors 
speak only of a general agreement as to mutual aid in extir- 
pating heresy ; when any of them mention any sanguinary 
advice on the part of Alva, it is to be noted that they do not 
say that he counselled a massacre, but that the Huguenot 
leaders should be " arrested and executed." Now listen to 
the testimony of Margaret, sister of Charles IX. In her 
" Memoires " she says that the massacre was designed be- 
cause of the Huguenot resolution to avenge the wounding of 
Coligny ; and that her brother was with difficulty persuaded 
V» consent to it, and only when " he had been made to re- 
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alize that otherwise his crowu and life were lost," Then we 
have the testimony of the duke d'Anjou, the king's brother, 
drawn from a MS. of the Royal Library by Cavairac. This 
prince had been elected king of Poland in 1573, and while on 
his way thither he was often insulted by Huguenot refugees. 
He was so affected by their curses that he could not sleep, 
and on one occasion the horrors of St. Bartholomew's Day 
so oppressed him that he summoned his physician and favor- 
ite, Miron, that he might relieve his mind. Then the duke 
detailed all the circumstances of the massacre, and plainly 
showed that it was a sudden conception. "We give a synop- 
sis of this testimony. " I have called you," said the prince 
to Miron, " to share my restlessness, which is caused by my 
remembrance of the Barthelemy, concerning which event per- 
haps you have never heard the truth." Then the duke narrat- 
ed how he and the queen-mother had observed that Coligny 
had prejudiced the king's mind against them ; that when, 
after any audience accorded to the admiral, they approached 
his Majesty, " to speak of business or even of his own pleas- 
ures, they would find his countenance most forbidding," and 
he would show no respect to his mother and no kindness to 
Anjou. One day the prince approached the monarch just as 
Coligny had withdrawn ; and Charles would not speak to 
him, but walked furiously up and down with his hand upon 
his dagger, looking askance at the prince, so that the latter 
feared for his life, "and deemed himself lucky to get safely 
out of the room." Anjou now consulted Catharine, and 
" they resolved to rid themselves of the admiral." They took 
Mme. de Nemours into their confidence, " on account of her 
hatred for Coligny ; " and they sent at once for a certain Gas- 
con captain, but did not make use of him, because he assured 
them too readily of his good-will, " and without any reserva- 
tion of persons." Then they thought of Maurevert, as " one 
experienced in assassination;" but they could influence him 
only by representing that the admiral was bent on avenging 
the death of Moul, whom Maurevert had lately murdered. 
Mme. de Nemours put one of her houses at their disposal ; 
and when the attempt failed, " they were compelled to look 
to their own safety." When Charles wished to see the ad- 
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miral, they determined to be present at the interview ; and 
the wounded man having been admitted to a private confer- 
ence with the king, " they retired to a distance, and became 
very suspicious, especially since they saw themselves in the 
midst of over two hundred of the admiral's followers, who, 
with ferocious countenances, constantly passed them with lit- 
tle show of respect.". Catharine soon put an end to the col- 
loquy under the specious pretext of care for Coligny's health, 
and then tried to learn from her son the purport of the ad- 
miral's remarks. At first Charles refused ; but, being 
pressed, he swore " by death," and brusquely declared that 
"all Coligny had said was true," and that he had reproached 
the king with being a mere cipher in the hands of his moth- 
er. " This touched them to the quick," and the queen- 
mother " feared some change in the government of the king- 
dom ;" but " for some hours they could come to no determin- 
ation." The next day Anjou and his mother deliberated 
" as to the means of getting rid of the admiral." After din- 
ner they waited on Charles, and Catharine " told the king 
that the Huguenots were rising in arms ; that the leaders 
were enrolling troops in the provinces ; that Coligny had 
procured ten thousand cavalry from Germany and as many 
Swiss ; that these dangers could be obviated only by the 
death of the admiral and of the chief leaders of the Hugue- 
not faction." Tavannes, Birague, and Nevers corroborated 
these assertions ; and the king " became furious, but never- 
theless would not at first hear of any injury to Coligny." 
He asked each one for his individual opinion ; and all 
agreed with Catharine " except the marshal de Retz, who de- 
ceived our hopes," saying that "if any one ought to hate the 
admiral, he was one, since Coligny had defamed his race 
throughout Europe ; but that he would not revenge himself 
by means dishonorable to the king and country." But no 
one seconded De Betz, and "we soon observed a sudden 
change in the king." The rest of the day was devoted to the 
details of the terrible enterprise. Guise was entrusted with 
the death of Coligny. Toward the dawn of day, the king, 
Catharine, and Anjou were standing at a window, when they 
heard the report of a pistol, and fell back in horror. TheV 
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sent to revoke the order given to Guise, but it was too late (1). 
Such, according to the duke of Anjou, is the inner history 
of the Barthelemy ; and although the prince was brother to 
Charles IX., we hold that his testimony is valuable. No one 
will deny that he knew all the circumstances of the massacre ; 
and what had he to gain by deceiving Miron V Certainly not 
self-justification ; for he painted himself in the darkest col- 
ors. And he could not have wished to conciliate the Poles, 
his future subjects ; for Miron could not effect such concili- 
ation ; and, again, the Polish representatives had already 
shown by their iinanimous vote that such a course was su- 
perfluous. And now to the testimonies of Margaret and 
Henry de Valois add those of three celebrated contemporary 
historians — the hostile Brantome, the Protestant La Pope- 
liniere, and Mathieu. Brantome, when treating of Catharine 
dei Medici, says of Coligny's aspersions against that queen : 
" Behold the cause of his death, and of that of his followers, 
as I learned it from those who knew it well ; although many 
believe that the fuse was laid sometime previous to the ca- 
tastrophe." La Popeliniere gives the arguments for and 
against the supposition of premeditation, and inclines to the 
latter view. Mathieu says that he understood from Henry 
IV. that Catharine informed Villeroy, her confidant, that 
the massacre was unpremeditated. And it may be observed 
with Cavairac that, if long prepared, this tragedy would have 
been executed simultaneously, or nearly so, throughout 
Prance ; and most Prbtestants believe that it was so effected. 
But at Meaux the slaughter happened on August 25, at La 
Charite on the 26th, at Orleans on the 27th, at Saumur and 
Angers on the 29th, at Lyons on the 30th, at Troyes on Sep- 
tember 2, at Bruges on the 14th, at Kouen on the 17th, at 
Bomans on the 20th, at Toulouse on the 25th, at Bordeaux 
not until October 23. Finally, no one has charged the Mach- 
iavellian queen-mother with a want of dexterity in execut- 
ing a plan, or with a proneness to forget circumstances 
which would interfere with its actuation. But if the massa- 
cre was the result of a long deliberated plot, Catharine erred 
sadly by procuring the assassination of Coligny before the 

(1) Cavairac; Dissertation on St. Bartholomew' 1 s Day: 1758. 
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moment destined for the grand and general stroke. She 
should have dreaded lest the fate of the admiral would pre- 
cipitate a flight of all the Huguenots out of Paris, and not 
improbably their general recourse to arms. 

But in reply to all the proofs of the non-premeditation of 
the massacre, it has been alleged that Sir Henry Austin Lay- 
ard, president of the London Huguenot Society, discovered 
facts which caused him to come to the conclusion that 
"there cannot be a doubt that Pius V. had instigated Charles 
and the queen-mother to exterminate the Huguenots, and 
that Salviati had been instructed to press the matter upon 
them." Thus says the Hon. John Jay, addressing the Ameri- 
can Huguenot Society in its annual meeting on April 13, 1888. 
But long before Layard was heard of, Lingard had investi- 
gated the real connection of the nuncio Salviati with the mas- 
sacre, and had judged that the event was not premeditated. 
While Chateaubriand was ambassador at the papal court 
(1828-30) he procured a copy of the correspondence of Pope 
Gregory XIII. with his nuncio Salviati, and sent it to Mack- 
intosh, who used it in his History of England. This corre- 
spondence proves that at the time of the massacre Salviati 
knew nothing of the designs of the French court. ~SVe tran- 
scribe Lingard's synopsis of these letters : " On August 24 
he (Salviati) wrote an account of the occurrence in ordinary 
characters (evidently under the notion that in such circum- 
stances his despatch would probably be intercepted and 
opened on the road) : but to this he added another and real 
statement of the case in cipher : that the queen-regent, in 
consequence of the ascendency which gave to Coligny in a 
manner the government of the kingdom (quasi governava), 
consulted with the duchess of Nemours, and resolved to rid 
herself of his control by the assassination of the admiral. 
The duke of Guise provided the assassin ; the duke of Anjou, 
but not the king, was privy to the attempt. The queen, how- 
ever, when she saw that the admiral would not die of his 
wound, and considered the danger to which she was now ex- 
posed ; alarmed also by her own consciousness, and by the 
threatening speeches of the whole body of the Huguenots, 
who would not believe that the aruuebuse had been dis- 
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charged by an assassin employed by the duke of Alva, as she 
had persuaded herself that she could make them believe ; had 
recourse to the king, and exhorted him to adopt the plan of 
the general (1) massacre which followed. It appears that 
the cardinal-secretary, in his answer to this despatch, prob- 
ably on account of the different reports current in Rome, put to 
the nuncio several questions respecting the cause, the authors, 
and the circumstances of the massacre. Salviati, in reply, 
wrote two notes on September 22. In the first he says : 
'With regard to the three points: 1) who it was that caused, 
and for what reason that person caused, the arquebuse to be 
discharged at the admiral ; 2) and who it was to whom the 
subsequent resolution of so numerous a massacre must be 
ascribed ; 3) and who were the executors of the massacre, 
with the names of the principal leaders ; I know that I have 
already sent you an account, and that in that account I have 
not fallen into the least error. If I have omitted to mention 
some other particulars, the chief reason is the difficulty of 
coming at the truth in this country.' This passage was 
written in ordinary characters ; but he wrote the same day 
in cipher the following repetition of his former statement : 
' Time will show whether there be any truth in all the other 
accounts which you may have read, of the wounding and 
death of the admiral, that differ from what I wrote to you. 
The queen-regent having grown jealous of him, came to a res- 
olution a few days before, and caused the arquebuse to be 
discharged at him ivithout the knowledge of the king, but with 
the participation of the duke of Anjou, of the duchess of Ne- 
mours, and of her son, the duke of Guise. Had he died im- 
mediately, no one else would have perished. But he did not 
die, and they began to expect some great evil ; wherefore, 
closeting themsekes in consultation with the king, thev de~ 
termined to throw shame aside, and to cause him (Cofignv) 
to be assassinated with the others ; a determination which 
was carried into execution that very night.' Evidence more 
satisfactory than this we cannot desire, if we consider the 
situation of the writer, the object for which he wrote, and the 

(1) The words of Salviati do not necessarily imply, as Lingard would infer, that the slaugh- 
ter was to be " general." 
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time and opportunity which he possessed of correcting any 
error which might have crept into his previous communica- 
tion ; and from this evidence it plainly follows that the gen- 
eral massacre was not originally contemplated, but grew out 
of the unexpected failure of the attempt already made on the 
life of the admiral." 

Mr. Jay introduces his arguments under the auspices of 
Lord Acton, whom he carefully notes as " a very distinguished 
Roman Catholic historian, who so admirably represents the 
honorable members of that faith who reject the doctrines 
and methods of the Jesuits." Since many very good Cath- 
olics have rejected certain teachings of certain Jesuits, just 
as other good Catholics have rejected certain teachings of 
other schools, this remark might be allowed to pass. But 
coming from Mr. Jay, this sentence would indicate, even to 
those who are unacquainted with Acton's career, that his 
"liberal Catholicism" was impatient of all control. And at 
the time of his letter to the London paper, the quondam 
Catholic editor had thrown off his allegiance to the centre of 
unity, had joined the " Old Catholic " heresy, and was no 
more of a Catholic than Mr. Jay himself. Mr. Jay tells us 
that Acton furnished the London Times of November 2G, 1874, 
with a translation of some Italian letters from Salviati to his 
Eoman superiors, which prove that religion had very much 
to do with the massacre. On September 22, 1572, a month 
after the tragedy, the nuncio is represented as communicat- 
ing to the king the desire of his Holiness, " for the great 
glory of God, and the greatest welfare of France, to see all 
the heretics of the kingdom exterminated." And on Octo- 
ber 11 the same Salviati is said to have declared that 
the Pope had experienced " an infinite joy and great conso- 
lation in learning that his Majesty had commanded him (Sal- 
viati) to write that he hoped that in a little while France 
would have no more Huguenots." Well, what does all this 
prove ? One who is acquainted with the epistolary style of 
the Roman Curia will not be frightened at the use, in the 
first despatch, of a word which Acton translated into " exter- 
minated." Every bishop is sworn to " extirpate heresy ; " 
but who believes that tlio American hierarchy is ready, if it 
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liad the power, to inaugurate another Barthelemy '? We, too 
sincerely pray that the day will soon come when this Repub- 
lic will have no more Protestants ; but is not the American 
priesthood full of that material out of which the Catholic 
Church forms a St. Yincent de Paul, a St. Philip Keri, and a 
Don Bosco ? 

V. 

The number of the victims of the massacre has been greatly 
exaggerated. It is remarkable that in proportion to their 
distance in time from this event, authors increase the num- 
ber of the slaughtered. Thus, Masson gives it as 10,000 ; the 
Calvinist " martyrologist " as about 15,000 ; the Calvinist, La 
Popeliniere, as more than 20,000 ; De Thou, the apologist of 
the Huguenots, as 30,000 " or a little less ; " the Huguenot 
Sully as 70,000; Perefixe, a Catholic bishop, as 100,000. 
From this last number to 2,000, the figures established by 
Cavairac, the difference is immense. Now, if we will com- 
pare the authority, in this particular matter, of Masson 
with that of Perefixe, we shall opine that the former's esti- 
mate is to be preferred. Masson did not wish to hide from 
posterity the true number of the slain ; he openly laments 
that Calvinism was not destroyed by this great blow; he 
labors much in gathering apparent proofs that the massacre 
was long premeditated. Therefore he would have cheerfully 
recorded a larger number of victims, if truth had allowed 
him. Perefixe, however, had an interest in exaggerating the 
effects of a policy of cruelty ; preceptor to the young Louis 
XIV., he might have too readily accorded credence to the 
largest estimate of the victims of an event which he offered 
to the execration of his pupil. But our attention is princi- 
pally claimed by the calculations of the Calvinist " martyrol- 
ogist." When this interested author speaks in general 
terms, he puts the victims at 30,000 ; when he goes into de- 
tails, he presents us 15,1G8 ; when he gives their names, he 
can furnish only 786. Now, we must suppose that this writ- 
er, engaged upon the pious work of perpetuating the memory 
of those whom he regarded as martyrs for " the religion," as his 
title-page announces, took every care to discover their names ; 
and the zeal and vanity of their friends would have helped 
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him. Nevertheless, he could name only 786. "We ourselves 
do not believe that this number includes all the victims of the 
massacre ; but we do contend that this author's estimate by 
cities and villages, 15,168, is an exaggeration. He designates 
the victims in Paris as 10,000, but his details show only 468 ; 
it is not nnlikel} r therefore that a zero slipped into his Paris 
total, and that it should be made 1,000. This, indeed, is the 
opinion of the Calvinist La Popeliniere, and it is confirmed 
by a bill at the Hotel de Yille of Paris, which indicates that 
1,100 were buried in the suburbs. We regard, therefore, 
as nearly correct the assertion of La Popeliniere that the 
victims in Paris were about 1,000 in number ; and since it is 
generally conceded that the slain in all the other parts of 
France together were less numerous than in Paris, it would 
appear that Cavairac did not err when he declared that all the 
victims of St. Bartholomew's Day amounted to about 2,000 
persons. 

The reader will doubtless expect us to allude to the charge 
made against Charles IX., of having taken an actively per- 
sonal part in the massacre. Voltaire makes much of the ac- 
cusation that the monarch fired on the Huguenots from a 
balcony in the Louvre (1). Prudhomme represents Charles as 
leaving a game of billiards for this purpose (2). This charge 
is founded only on the assertions of Brantome, who, accord- 
ing to his own admission, was a hundred leagues from Paris 
on the day of the massacre (3) ; and of d'Aubigne, who 
says that he left the capital three days before the event (4). 
Sully, a Calvinist who was present and barely saved his life, 
says nothing in his Mcmoircs of the king's intervention. 
Again, that part of the Louvre from which Charles is said to 
have fired an arquebuse, and to mark which with infamy the 
Comnxune of 1793 erected " un poteau infamant," was not 
built until nearly the end of the reign of Henry IV., over 
thirty years after the Barthelemy. Finally, the accusation 
against Charles IX. is refuted by a Huguenot pamphlet of 
1579 — that is, written twenty-five years before the narrative 
of Brantome, and thirty-seven before that of d'Aubigne. In 

(1) Essay nnthr Civil U'tirx.— UrnrUvlc, In the Notes. (-) Revolutions of J'aris. 

(3) IFor/w ; edit. 1779, vol. I., p. C~'. (1) Memoires, edit. Lalanne, p. OS. 
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this work, the Tocsin (1) which we have already quoted, we 
read : " Although one might suppose that so great a carnage 
would have satiated the cruelty of the young king, of a wom- 
an, and of many of their courtiers, they seem to have grown 
more savage as the work approached their own eyes. The 
king showed no diminution of zeal ; for although he did not 
use his own hands in the massacre, nevertheless, being at the 
Louvre, he ordered that according as the work advanced 
in the city, the names of the killed and of the prisoners 
should be brought to him, that he might decide as tc 
whom to spare." And Brantome himself shows the small val- 
ue of his assertions concerning the massacre, when he tells 
us that the king " wished only Ambrose Pare, his chief sur- 
geon, to be spared " (2). We know from the Memoires of Mar- 
garet de Valois that Charles wished to spare La Noue, Te- 
ligny, La Rochefoucauld, and evenColigny; and the wri tings 
of Pare show that this surgeon was a devout Catholic, and 
that, therefore, there was no need for anxiety in his regard 
on the part of the king. The Catholicism of Pare is also 
proved by the fact of the interment of his body in the church 
of St. Andre-des-Arts, of which the famous leaguer Aubry was 
pastor (3). 

In conclusion, we would say with Louis Veuillot that Cath- 
olics generally adduce the extenuating circumstances of the 
Barthelemy with too great timidity. Catharine dei Medici 
was a free thinker of the Machiavellian school, provoked by 
Calvinist sedition ; and 'since she could not otherwise pre- 
serve her power, or even save her head, she adopted the poli- 
cy of assassination. In the whole affair the Catholic faith 
was conspicuous for its absence ; the executioners were no 
more influenced by it than the victims. God, says Bossuet, 
often chastises crimes by other crimes. The ninth Thermi- 
dor, says M. de Maistre, witnessed the slaughter of certain 
monsters by others of the same sort. Just like the ninth 
Thermidor, the Barthelemy was a human wickedness and a 
divine justice. 

And cow for a few words concerning one of the customary 

(1 1 Published in the " Archives " of Cimber and Danjou. 

(2) llluntrimis Men ; in the Discourses on Coligny and Charles IX. 

'3) See the Introduction of Malgoisrne to the Works of Pars'. 
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ornaments of the popular version of the Barthelemy, the 
generally current story of the horrible death of Charles IX. 
Those persons of taste who visited the Universal Exposition 
at Paris, in 1855, were surprised at the interest shown by so 
many in a painting exhibited by Henry Scheffer — a picture 
which was only fairly well executed. But those artistic na- 
tures should have known that in art, just as in literature, it is 
the loud that attracts the crowd. The subjoct cnosen by the 
Dutch artist was the Vision of Charles IX., and his method of 
treatment was as loud as his conception was historically false. 
A sea of blood was approaching the monarch, and in its waves 
was seen Coligny, whose breast was pierced by a Catholic 
sword. Goujon, the sculptor, was also there ; although it is 
far from certain that he perished in the Barthelemy (1). Then 
there were women, holding their slaughtered babes ; old men 
pointing to their white hairs ; and victims of every condition. 
The pallid and trembling king in vain interposes a crucifix to 
ward off the apparitions, and one of them throws the infa- 
mous arquebuse at the royal feet. The critics of the day were 
right when they declared that the Hollander had put on can- 
vas an epitome of the " histories " of the Massacre and of 
the terrible remorse of Charles IX. How much value is pos- 
sessed by those narratives we have shown ; but what are we 
to say about the death of Charles IX.? Sismondi, Lavallee, 
Guizot, and Henri Martin all compose their narratives on the 
basis of a mixture of the sayings of l'Etoile, d'Aubigne, and 
Sully ; these suspicious authorities being cited by each au- 
thor as the sole supports of his allegations. If we are to credit 
these Huguenots, Charles IX. had so miserable an end, that 
even the Huguenots felt some pity for him. His sleep was 
constantly interrupted, they said, by visions of those whom 
he and his mother had murdered ; he often sweated blood, so 
tremendous were his fears of eternal punishment. Now Sis- 

(1) Jean Goujon, the sculptor, was one of the most famous men of his day ; and It would 
have been the Interest of the Calvlnist Martyrologist to mention him in that presumedly 
correct list which he compiled. But he Is silent. Longperier says, in his French Plutarch, 
that he read In an olden MS. that Catharine del Medici had forewarned Goujon not to leave 
his house on the fatal day. For years after tho massacre the Huguenots used to say that the 
sculptor was shot while woiking at his beautiful nympns of the Fountain of the Innocents; 
but It Is certain that this production of his chisel was completed twenty-two years before 
the Barth&eaiy. 
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mondi is fond of quoting the Curious Archives of the History 
of France, a collection which is indeed precious to the lovers 
of interesting details in historical matters ; and in the very 
same Series of the eighth volume, to which he often refers 
when treating of this subject, he must have met a testimony 
which he ignores, because of its explosion of his theories. 
In 1574, immediately after the death of Charles IX., Sorbin 
de Sainte-Foy, preacher-in-ordinary to the king, and also a 
historian and a poet (1), published a Life of the monarch, 
whose confessor he had been, and at whose last illness and 
death he had assisted. Sorbin speaks, of course, of his pen- 
itent's contrition ; but he sa}'s nothing of those horrible ef- 
fects of remorse, those bloody sweats, those yells for mercy, on 
which d'Aubigne dilates, and which Sismondi and Henri Mar- 
tin credit. As for the causes of the death, Sorbin says : " I 
leave these to the surgeons who attended him during his sick- 
ness, and who opened his body." If it be alleged that Sor- 
bin was a courtier, and interested in hiding the crimes of his 
master, he answers the objection : " I know well that the her- 
etic and misbeliever will charge me with flatten-, and with 
silence as to the imperfections of my master. ... I will hear 
that before the king was married, he had a child by Marie 
Touchet, a young girl of Orleans. This is a fact which I 
would wish never to have happened ; and in this matter I 
must speak evil of my king. But if thou, heretic, couldst 
have seen, as I often saw, this sinner weeping because of his 
sins, and if thou hadst *kno\vn his gentleness, thou wouldst 
never have spoken of him as thou hast been accustomed to 
speak." As to the death of Charles IX. having been pro- 
duced by the bloody sweats wrung from him by his remorse 
for the Barthelemy, medical science testifies that the mon- 
arch succumbed to disease of the lungs. In 187G, A. Leyert 
published an article on The Bloody Sweat of Charles IX. (2), 
in which he cited a work by Dr. Corlieu on The Deaths of the 
French. Kings from Francis I. to the Revolution, which proves 

(1) He Anally became bishop of Nevers. He was the author of thirty works in botb prose 
and poetry. The title of the cited work is A History Containing an Abridgment of the 
Life of the Very Christian and Gentle King, Charles IX., Truly Pious, A Defender of 
the Catholic Faith, and A Lover of Right-minded Persons. 

i2) In the Paris Foyer of Feb. 12. p. 191. 
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that in the Memoir es of Gheverny (1579), it was made evident 
that King Charles was suffering, in 1573, from disease of the 
lungs. And Corlieu proved, after analyzing the report of 
the autopsy, that pulmonary disease caused the death of the 
royal patient ; and he added : " As to the bloody sweats 
mentioned by d'Aubigne" alone, ignored by all the historians 
and physicians of the day, we believe that it was merely a 
purpura hemorrhagica. ... If we remember that Charles IX, 
was ill with pulmonary trouble for eight months ; if we con- 
sider the influence of respiration on the cardiac and hepatic 
circulation ; and if we reflect on the state of flacidity and va- 
cuity of the heart and on the bloodlessness of the liver ; we 
will be convinced that the patient was profoundly anemic, and 
that the pretended sweats of blood were merely speckles of 
the purpura, which were simple after-symptoms (epipheno- 
mene), and not a cause of death." It is noteworthy that the 
Venetian ambassador, Cavalli, informed his government of 
all the phases of the king's malady, and always found them 
perfectly natural; and he says that "the recent conspiracies 
(of the Huguenots) plunged his soul in torment, and prevent- 
ed him from enjoying one instant of rest." The fact is that 
Charles IX. died of a disease produced by anxiety. As Sorbin 
said : " The chief cause of his death was the sadness which 
had begun its work in his childhood, through the treasons 
and multifold impieties of many of his subjects, and of many 
even of his own familiars. He had been dying by inches, for 
thirteen or fourteen years." 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

THE CONVERSION OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

The death of Henry III., the last of the Valois, on Aug. 1, 
1589, at the hands of the fanatical Clement (1), made Henry 
of Navarre legitimate king of France, if right of birth was 
sufficient, of itself, to establish a right to the crown. There 
being no heir in the line of the Valois, the royal claims natu- 
rally fell to Henry de Bourbon, the head of the line which 

(1) Two Domlnlenn writers. Frederick Steill and Matthew Dolmans, have tried to prove 
that Clement was not the assassin of Henry ; that the real murderer was a Huguenot who 
had killed Clement, and donned his garments. 
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was derived from the marriage of the count of Clermont, 
the youngest son of St. Louis, with the daughter and heiress 
of Archainbault de Bourbon. In his last moments, which 
were spent in a manner becoming to his faith, though nev- 
er augured by his method of life, Henry III had recog- 
nized the Bourbon as his heir, but had thus warned him : 
" My dear brother-in-law (1), you will never be king of France, 
unless you become a Catholic " (2). However, Henry de 
Bourbon was soon deserted by most of the Catholic lords 
who had followed Henry III. when he abandoned the Lea- 
guers for the camp of the Navarrese ; and they proclaimed the 
cardinal de Bourbon, an uncle of Henry IV., as kin" under 
the name of Charles X., the real authority being understood 
to belong to the duke de Mayenne, the second son of the late 
Francis de Guise. The reader must bear in mind that in 
Sept., 1585, Pope Sixtus V. had issued a Bull (Ab immensa) 
wherein he declared Henry de Bourbon and his cousin, 
Henry de Conde, relapsed heretics, because of their having 
violated their abjuration, made after the Barthelemv ; and in 
that Bull the Pontiff had pronounced, as a natural conse- 
quence of the heresy of the princes, " them both deprived of all 
their dignities, and both, together with their posterity, in- 
capable of succeeding to the throne of France." We shall 
speak of this document at some length, when we treat of the 
Pontificate of Sixtus V. Henry IV., for as such he was now 
recognized by very many even of those who had no intention 
to disobey the Holy See; was constrained, on beholding the 
smallness of his following, to forward to the Holy See a doc- 
ument wherein he promised, as clearly as he could do so with- 
out alienating the sympathies of the Huguenots, to become a 
Catholic ; and wherein he implicitly admitted that a profes- 
sion of heresy was incompatible with the royalty of France (3). 
This paper reads as follows : " We, Henry, by the grace of 

(1) Henry's sister Margaret had been married to the Bourbon prince, four days before 
the Barthe"lemy. 

(2) Davila; History of the Civil Wars in France, vol. I., p. 48, edit. Rocolet, Paris, 
1657. This author was a son of that Davila who had been constable of Cyprus, and having 
been defeated by the Turks, had been protected by Catharine dei Medici. The son grew up 
In the court ; and his narratives of its doinps may be considered as fairly accurate. 

(3) We translate the Italian text of Tempesti, who had translated the original which had 
been placed in the hands of Sixtus V. by the duke of Luxembourg, Henry's envoy on Jan 
19, 1590. 
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God, king of France and of Navarre, do promise and swear by 
the faith and word of a king, and by these presents signed 
with our own hand, to all our good and faithful subjects, to 
maintain and preserve faithfully in our kingdom the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman religion, innovatiug or changing noth- 
ing as to its free exercise, or as regards ecclesiastical persons, 
leaving to them all of their goods and governments, just as 
they have hitherto possessed. We shall also be disposed, 
conformably to our letters-patent which were published be- 
fore our accession to the throne, to receive instruction from a 
general or national Council ; promising to follow and observe 
all its decisions, and to procure its convocation and reunion 
within six months, and sooner, if that is possible. In the 
meantime, in all the cities and places of our kingdom in 
which the Catholic religion is practiced there shall be no 
practice of any other religion, as was arranged in the treaty 
made on the last lGth of April between us and the late king, 
Henry III. of happy memory, our very honored lord and cous- 
in whom may God absolve ; that is, until it shall have been 
otherwise decided, either after the general pacification of the 
kingdom, or by the Estates General which will be convoked 
and assembled within six months. We also promise that in 
all the districts, places, and fortresses, which we may take 
from the rebels (the Leaguers) and reduce to our obedience 
by force or otherwise, we shall establish as governors no other 
persons than good Catholic subjects ; reserving, however, those 
places which, according to the treaty just cited, were assigned 
by the late king to the professors of the reformed religion in 
each bailliage or seneschalship. We also promise that with- 
in six months capable and faithful Catholics shall be ap- 
pointed to all the governorships and other offices which may 
become vacant in other places, excepting in those in the 
hands of persons of the reformed religion." When Luxem- 
bourg, who was a Catholic, handed this declaration to Sixtus 
Yv, he remarked : " When giving me his final instructions, 
his Majesty said to mo : ' Tell his Holiness, on my royal 
word, that facts will show that I wish to live and die as the 
Eldest Son of the Holy, Catholic, and Roman Church ' " (1). 

'1) Tempesti ; Life of Stitus V., vol. II., p. 279. Rome, 1754. 
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Having read the document, the Pontiff replied : " Not long 
ago we wrote to the Catholic King (Philip II. of Spain) that 
so long as we reigned in Rome, no heretical prince should 
reign over France. Now we are pleased with the conditions 
imposed on the Bearnese at his election, and also with his 
protestations ; but before there are any negotiations in re- 
gard to his reconciliation with the Church, let him free his 
uncle, the cardinal de Bourbon (the so-called Charles X., then 
in the hands of Henry). When that is done, we shall consid- 
er carefully as to what ought to be done for the reception of 
the prince as a penitent and converted son ; let him put away 
his obstinacy and give us this proof of his obedient spirit. 
Then we shall press him to oiir heart ; for it is only his sin 
that we detest. But be assured that all negotiation is futile, 
until he has complied with our injunctions." If the reader 
thinks that Sixtus V. asked too much when he required the 
liberation of the pretender, he must remember that Henry 
could very easily have sent the aged cardinal to Borne, where 
he would have been no longer a rival for the French throne ; 
and even if the liberated prelate had placed himself at the 
head of the Leaguers, Henry would have soon realized that he 
had little to fear from the pretensions of an aged celibate. 

The reception of Luxembourg by the Pontiff was a thorn 
in the side of Philip II., as well as in that of the League. 
In Paris and Madrid the ultra zealots raged because of what 
they termed moderation in regard to one whose relapses 
merited the stake ; and on March 11 the cardinal Cajetan, 
papal legate to the League (1), received from the leaders, in 
the church of St. Augustine, an oath that they would never 
recognize Henry de Bourbon as their king. In Spain, op- 
position to the pontifical moderation took the form of inso- 
lence ; one preacher declared that Sixtus should be deposed 
as a protector of heretics. The count of Olivarez, ambas- 
sador of Philip II. at Borne, wrote to the viceroy of Naples to 
encourage brigandage in the Papal States, so as to create 

(1) Although accredited to the League, Cajetan had been instructed to not commit himself 
irrevocably to its objects ; but the legate's Spanish sympathies revolted at this restriction. 
If it appears strange that the Holy See should send a nuncio to a government which had no 
legitimate head, we must remember that Rome could not accredit a legate to a prince who 
was cut off from the Catholic communion, and there was a need of a nuncio somewhere la 
France. 
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embarrassments for Sixtus ; and in the name of his sovereign 
lie demanded that the Pontiff should excommunicate all the 
adherents of the Bearnese. When the cardinal-pretender 
died at Fontenay, and the Pope refused to allow a royal fu- 
neral at Rome, Olivarez publicly denounced his conduct ; 
whereupon Sixtus thought seriously of excommunicating the 
madman, and of expelling him from the Eternal City. In 
public consistory the Pontiff thus expressed his resolution 
not to yield to Philip II. : " If the Spanish envoy has not in- 
vented these demands, and if they really emanate from his 
master, we shall never yield to such jDretensions. Nor would 
we yield to such demands, if urged by all the princes of 
Christendom ; for this matter concerns only us and this Holy 
4ee." When the subject of this discord heard of the stand 
assumed by Sixtus in his favor, he remarked to one of the 
princes of the blood : " The world shall see whether I am 
sincere in swearing to preserve the Catholic religion in France ; 
and if the Pontiff needs my sword to defend him, I shall 
draw it " (1). Meanwhile many of the Catholic partisans of 
Henry constantly wrote to Rome, complaining of the conduct 
of Cajetan, guaranteeing the ultimate success of their prince, 
and urging the Pope to make certain peace Avitli the child of 
destiny. At this time Cajetan had held no other relation 
with Henry than to request the prince not to intercept the 
despatches which arrived for him from Rome ; and Henry 
had replied that he was necessarily obliged to treat the leg- 
ate as an enemy. When the envoy, Mocenigo, urged that 
the attitude of Cajetan would change as soon as the prince 
returned to the Church, and thereby attracted all Frenchmen 
to his banner, Henry replied : " If I am in error, I wish to 
be instructed ; but not with lances and arquebuses, as the leg- 
ate would teach me. Hitherto these have failed to convince 
me, because I am more a master of the art of war than 
Cajetan is ; I have been in the school of war for twenty years, 
and all that time has been passed by the legate in reading 
his Breviary." Very soon Sixtus complained of the policy 
of Cajetan in full consistory ; and he wrote to the unlucky 
man that ho would be obliged to punish him severely if ho 

(1) Tkmpesti ; vol. II., p. 2So. 
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did not show himself the envoy of the Apostolic See, rather 
than one of Philip II. (1). However, it was by no means the in- 
tention of the Pontiff to be caught in the meshes of the dip- 
lomatic processes of Henry, which were just as tortuous as 
those of his Catholic Majesty ; the Holy See could not enter- 
tain the pretension of the king of Navarre that a papal leg- 
ate should be accredited to one who was under ecclesiasti- 
cal censure. 

The fortunes of war were unfavorable to the League. De- 
feated at Ivry, March 30, 1590, Mayenne became embittered 
not only toward Philip II., whose game of dynastic aggran- 
dizement he began to perceive, bat against the Pontiff, whom 
he charged with a calculated coolness in regard to the League. 
As though he felt that his innumerable defeats would have 
been obviated by such small succors of men and money as 
the Pope might have afforded, he wrote to Sixtus a caustic 
letter which should be read by those historians who repre- 
sent the Roman court of that day as the train-bearer of his 
Catholic Majesty. " As head of the Church, your Holiness 
ought not to listen to the arguments of those who assert that 
if we (the League) wax strong, our prosperity will help to 
augment the power of the Catholic king, of whom every 
one is so jealous. Religion should pass over all other consid- 
erations. However, the king of Spain does not dream of ac- 
quiring another crown, and we have never thought that he 
had any design other than the preservation of the faith in 
this kingdom. . . . But if we ought to suspect Philip, your 
Holiness will increase the danger by abandoning us, and 
thus making us owe to that monarch our altars, our goods, 
and our lives " (2). When this letter was read to Sixtus in 
the presence of several cardinals, he observed : " That man 
would tell the truth, if he said some more ; " and certainly 
Mayenne did not expose the entire situation. The great ob- 
ject of the Holy See was not to further any particular pre- 
tensions ; it was to maintain Catholic rule in France. " If 
the League, a wonderful and noble instrument for so grand 
a work, failed to actuate it because the chiefs of the party 
vera impotent, or because they were too occupied with triv- 

A) <bt'd.. p. 313. (2) Ubi supra, p. 290. 
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ial interests, it was proper for the successor of St. Petei j 
modify his course. But in doing so, did Sixtus abandon the 
League, ignore its devotion, or renounce its aid? His po- 
litical perspicacity led him to discern in Henry the victor 
destined by Providence to put an end to sixty years of civil 
war ; and to realize that the Church ought not to repel him 
if he proposed to return to her bosom as a prodigal son. 
That same perspicacity revealed to Sixtus the projects of him 
who had inherited a part of the dominions of Charles Y. and 
all of that emperor's dream of universal monarchy. Thence- 
forth, faithful to his mission of vicar of that Christ whose 
Gospel gave notions of liberty to the world, the attitude of 
the Pope gave notice of the danger, and he moderated a 
movement which was dragging the defenders of a noble cause 
to unknown extremes, preparing by his action, as far as pos- 
sible, the road for a better future " (1). In this entire mat- 
ter of the Pontiff, the League, and Henry of Navarre, the real 
question was not one ol the miserable interests of Bourbons, 
Lorrains, or Spaniards ; it was whether Catholic civilization 
was to be preserved, as well as a proper equilibrium between 
the powers who remained faithful to the Church. The tri- 
umphant excursion of the great Italian captain, Farnese, 
contributed much to this result. Henry beheld his capital 
snatched from his grasp ; and when he saw Farnese renew- 
ing his prodigies before Kouen, he realized that his sole hope 
was in a reconciliation with Home. 

Gregory XIV., the successor of Sixtus V., was more par- 
tial than Sixtus had been to Spain ; but he was no more sub- 
servient to the policy of Philip II. He sent succors to May- 
enne; but that did not please the Spaniard, who feared a 
prompt and complete victory of the League as an obstacle to 
his own plan of either acquiring the French throne for him- 
self, or of seating on it a Spanish Infanta. Innocent IX., 
who reigned for two months after the six months of pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIV., endeavored to force Philip II. to put 
an end to his temporizing policy, but without success. One 
of the first acts of Clement VIII., who mounted the papal 
throne on Fob. 11, 1592, was to order Mayenne to place be- 

C\) Seouktain : Sixtus V. and Henry IV.. Paris. 1861. 
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fore the States General the question of the succession to the 
French crown ; and Henry felt the significance of this step 
so deeply, that he resolved to improve his position by show- 
ing himself publicly at Mass at Saint-Denis. The States 
General met on Jan. 2G, 1593 ; and their evident desire to re- 
spect the right of hereditary descent in their monarch, only 
on condition that the prince did not violate the religious tra- 
ditions of France, showed Henry that the day of temporiza- 
tion had passed. He suddenly yielded to the solicitations of 
Renaud de Beaune, archbishop of Bourges ; and after some 
conferences with the celebrated convert, Du Perron (1) and 
other able theologians, he demanded to be received again 
into the communion of the Church. As we shall show, the 
suddenness of this resolution ought not to lead us to doubt 
the reality of Henry's religious convictions, and therefore the 
sincerity of his too long delayed conversion. Having taken 
this resolution, common sense and honor, to say nothing of 
religion, demanded that Henry should ask from the Pontiff 
absolution from those censures which the Holy See had pro- 
nounced against him. But Pienaud de Beaune, an easy going 
ecclesiastic (2), and one of those schismatics in posse who 
ever combat an effective and active Papacy, persuaded the 
not very theological mind of the convert that an absolution 
by the French bishops, subject to the future ratification of 
the Pontiff, would be perfectly regular. Henry was too will- 
ing to take this view of the matter ; for he knew that the 
Pope would grant his absolution only on condition that the 
Bearnese would promise to observe the ancient public law of 
France, and to repair the damages caused by the Huguenots. 
It was natural for a prince who was a consummate master in 
diplomatic trickery, and whose soul was as yet strange to the 
real spirit of Catholicism, to avail himself of the counsels of 
courtier-bishops ; but when Renaud de Beaune and his accom- 
plices proclaimed Henry of Navarre a Catholic, and by that 
act placed the crown of France on his brow, without demand- 
ing any guarantees in return for it, they assumed a great re- 
sponsibility before their contemporaries and before posterity. 

(1) Afterward bishop of Evreux, and Anally cardinal. 

(2) He used to take seven meals a day, and two of them lasted an hour each. 
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Never until that clay had a successor of Clovis been hailed 
as Most Christian King without the consent and blessing of 
the Roman Pontiff; but on July 25, 1593, certain French 
bishops, with his Grace of Bourges at their head, presumed 
to receive into the society of Christian sovereigns a prince 
who labored under the censures of the Vicar of Christ (1). 
Had the papal legate to France, at that time the cardinal of 
Piacenza, been ever so disposed to a lenient interpretation of 
the mind of the Holy See, he could not have ignored this 
contempt of the authority of the keys. Accordingly, as soon 
as he heard of the project of Renaud de Beaune, he issued a 
monitory wherein he launched excommunication against each 
and every person who would take any part in a pretence of 
according to Henry de Bourbon an absolution which he could 
receive only from the Roman Pontiff. Notwithstanding this 
decree, on the third day after its appearance, Henry was pro- 
nounced, in the abbatial church of Saint-Denis, a member 
of the Catholic Church, no other forms having been observed 
than those used in the case of private individuals. It is well 
for the reader to reflect upon this anarchical procedure of 
Henry and his courtier-bishops ; for too many historians are 
utterly silent as to the matter, and therefore they find it easy 
to convey the impression that Rome, by her delay of two 
years before a final absolution of the Bearnese, was guilty of 
a blind and inexplicable obstinacy in the assertion of her 
prerogatives. 

(1) " Some have affected to see in this matter a purely theological difficulty, a point of 
Canon-Law to be debated, with closed doors, between the Holy See and the episcopate. 
To so regard it is a sign of ignorance orof prejudice, both of which fail to recognize the real 
conditions of society in the sixteenth century, and which do not perceive that then all relig- 
ious questions were necessarily poiltieal questions of the highest order. It may be said 
with truth that this usurpation by the royalist bishops, this contempt of the most certain 
laws of the sacred hierarchy, was sadderand more dangerous in the civil, than in the eccles- 
iastical order. ... The Bearnese knew weil that it was no vain complacency in his own 
prerogatives which caused the Holy Father to reserve the absolutiou In question to himself. 
Had the ease been one concerning only the royal soul, any priest could have received its 
avowal of repentance, and a mitre would have given enough of solemnity to the public ab- 
juration. But here the interest of the whole of society was involved. Was Catholicism to be 
the end regarded by the State, as it was by the individual? Was the ancient magistracy 
of the Pope, the guardian of the temporal effects of the divine law, to be abolished, as the 
Protestants wished ; or was it to be maintained, as Catholics desired, and for which main- 
tenance they had shed their hlood? Was heresy a political, as well as a spiritual crime? 
Such were the questions involved in the reservation of Henry's absolu*'on to the Pope." 
Skgretain; loc. cit., p. 233. 
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When Hemy sent the duke of Nevers to inform Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. of his absolution, practically be asked the Pontiff 
to recognize as a member of the Church a prince who had 
just trampled under his feet the document wherein that Pope's 
predecessor had excommunicated him. His submission to 
the Holy See was apparent ; but in reality, he was prolong- 
ing his rebellion. Therefore the Pontiff refused his homage. 
In a very short space of time Henry realized that he was in 
a false position. By declaring his wish to be of the same re- 
ligion as his subjects, he had imbued the people with a de- 
sire for peace ; but so long as his right to the crown was not 
sanctioned by Rome, he could not but expect to have enemies 
who would find strength in an illegitimacy which he himself 
was perpetuating. He endeavored to obviate the danger by 
separate treaties with the leaders of the League ; but the at- 
titude of the Holy See impeded his success, Mayenne even 
joining the Spaniards with a determination to prevent, with 
their aid, a movement for Catholic unity from becoming hos- 
tile to the supreme authority of the head of the Church. The 
eyes of Henry were finally opened ; and through the medium 
of D'Ossat (afterward cardinal) he besought Pope Clement 
VIII. to receive him into the Church. The Pontiff declared 
that certain guarantees would be necessary, before he could 
remove the censures inflicted by Sixtus V.; and accordingly 
Du Perron was joined to D'Ossat for the purpose of negoti- 
ation. Du Perron himself gives us the result of the labors 
of himself and his colleague in the articles which the ambas- 
sadors signed in the name of their master ; and we must ad- 
mire the prudence and perspicacity with which Clement VIII. 
protected the essential principles of Catholic society, even 
though the defection of Henry's courtier-bishops had much 
weakened his power. The articles read as follows : I. The 
procurators will take the customary oath to obey the com- 
mands of the Holy See and of the Church. H. They will 
abjure Calvinism and all other heresies, and they will make 
their Profession of Faith, in the presence of the Pope. III. 
The king will restore the exercise of the Catholic religion in 
the principality of Beam, and will nominate Catholic bishops 
therein, as sood as possible ; and until their property is re«- 
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stored to those churches, the king will provide proper support 
for the bishops out of his own revenues. IV. "Within ;i year 
the king will withdraw the prince of Conde from the hands 
of the heretics, and will consign the said prince to Catholic 
persons, that he may be raised in the Catholic religion. (The 
reader must know that Henry had no children by his first 
wife, and that at this time his cousin, the young prince de 
Conde, was his presumptive heir. The imposition of this 
obligation upon Henry was a justification of the deprivatory 
Bull of Sixtus Y., and also a measure destined to forestall 
any necessity for a similar Bull in the future.) V. The 
Concordats shall be observed in regard to the collation of 
benefices, and all other things. VI. The king will never 
nominate heretics, or persons suspected of heresy, to any 
bishopric, abbacy, or other benefice to which he has a right 
to nominate. VII. The king will cause the Council of 
Trent to be published and observed, excepting in such things, 
if any are found, which cannot be enforced without disturb- 
ance of the tranquillity of the realm. VIII. The king will 
specially protect the sacerdotal order, and he will see that 
ecclesiastics are not oppressed by military persons or others. 
IX. If the king has enfiefed any castles or other church 
property, either to Catholics or to heretics, he will revoke the 
concessions. X. The king will prove, by word and deed, and 
in his appointments to the dignities and honors of the king- 
dom, that Catholics are dear to him ; so that all may know 
clearly that he desires only one religion, namely, the Catho- 
lic, Apostolic, and Koman, which he professes, to flourish in 
France. XI. The king, unless he is legitimately impeded, 
will recite, every day, the Rosary of Our Lady ; on Wednes- 
day, he will recite the Litanies ; on Saturday, he will again 
recite the Rosary ; every day he will attend at Mass, and on 
feasts he will attend at High Mass ; and he will observe all 
the fasts and all the commandments of the Church. XII. 
The king will confess, and also receive Communion in public, 
at least four times every year. XIII. In each province of 
the kingdom and in Beam the king will build a monastery. 
XIV. The king will ratify the abjuration, the Profession of 
Faith, and the promises made by his procurators, in France, 
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in the hands of the legate or some other representative of 
the Holy See ; and he will send to the Pope the said ratifi- 
cation. XV. The king will write to all Catholic sovereigns, 
expressing his joy on having been received into the favor 
of the Eoman Church, in whose communion he professes 
himself resolved to remain. XVI. The king will order that 
throughout his kingdom thanks be given to God for the great 
grace he has received. 

On Sapt. 19, 1595, the throne of the Pope was placed in 
the vestibule of the Basilica of the Apostles ; for the Vicar 
of Christ was about to perform an act which would open the 
doors of the Church to Henry de Bourbon, and thereby sanc- 
tion that prince's title of King of Prance and Navarre. At a 
given signal a master of ceremonies conducted the procura- 
tors of the penitent, James Davy du Perron and Arnald d'Os- 
sat, to the feet of the Pontiff, which they humbly kissed. 
Then Du Perron read aloud the title of procuration which his 
royal master had given to him and his colleague, following 
with a prayer that the Father of the Faithful would pardon 
all the irregularities of his master's reception into the Church 
at Saint-Denis, and grant to the said prince full absolution 
for his past errors, especially for his grievous relapse into 
heresy. Pope Clement now ordered the reading of the fol- 
lowing decree, whereby he declared null the illicit absolution 
at Saint-Denis : " We, Clement, eighth of that name, Pope, 
having invoked the name of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, from whom all just judgments come, and sitting on 
our throne of justice as in a tribunal ; having God alone in 
our mind ; and after a consideration of everything which 
ought to be considered ; we decide and declare that the pre- 
tended absolution of Henry, king of France and Navarre, by 
a certain prelate of the kingdom of France, whether adminis- 
tered by the advice of certain other French prelates or 
from any other motive, is null, and without any effect or va- 
lidity, and that it ought to be annulled, as we do now annul 
and invalidate it. Nevertheless, we will that such religious 
acts, otherwise Catholic and worthy of approval, which have 
been performed in consequence of that absolution, and which 
could not have been done unless by an absolved person 
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and by virtue of the absolution, be valid and firm, just as 
though the king had been absolved by us. And now because 
of motives which worthily influence our mind, we decree 
and declare that the said King Henry, who has long and hum- 
bly requested the favor from us, ought to be and is relieved 
from the greater excommunication and other ecclesiastical 
censures which he incurred by adhesion to heresy and by 
overt heretical acts, and which were fulminated against him 
by Sixtus V. of happy memory and our predecessor in his 
letters of the Fifth of the Ides of September of the year 1585, 
because Henry had relapsed into heresy after he had abjured 
his errors at Paris in the year 1572. We declare that Henry 
ought to be absolved and relieved, received into the fold of 
his mother, our Holy Church, allowed to share in the Sacra- 
ments ; but after having supplicated according to the legiti- 
mate rites, and after having, according to the canonical regu- 
lations, abjured and anathematized every species of Calvinism, 
Calvinistic error, and all other doctrines which are hostile 
to the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Eoman Church; and also 
after having made a Profession of Catholic Faith according 
to a form to be prescribed by us, and having confirmed his 
profession by a solemn oath. He must also promise, also by 
oath, to observe the commandments of the Holy Church, his 
mother ; to obey her and all of our injunctions ; and to do all 
these things in good faith and in the customary ecclesiastical 
manner, to the praise and glory of Almighty God and of His 
Holy Church. So we have pronounced." After the reading 
of this decree the royal procurators humbly accepted it ; and 
then, with their hands on the Gospels, they read a detailed 
formula whereby Henry abjured all his heresies, and pro- 
fessed explicitly the Catholic faith. Then a papal notary 
promulgated the conditions of absolution which we have al- 
ready given ; and then, the Pontiff solemnly relieved Henry 
of his excommunication, and consigned the procurators to the 
care of the grand-penitentiary, Cardinal Santa Severina, to 
be led through the now opened portals of the basilica — thus 
symbolizing, according to the Eoman Liturgy, the return of 
their royal master to the bosom of the Church. 

vVe now approach the subject of Henry's sincerity when 
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he definitively abjured the errors of Protestantism. Men 
naturally suspect the sincerity of a religious conversion when 
it is accompanied by the acquisition of temporal advantages ; 
and certainly they are inclined to question the single-minded - 
ness of the convert when a royal crown rewards his change 
of religion. Therefore we need not wonder that Protestant 
and rationalistic historians have represented Henry of Na- 
varre as uttering the flippant phrase, "Paris is well worth a 
Mass," as an excuse to his former co-sectarians for his change 
of religious profession. But did Henry XIV. ever pronounce 
such a sentiment? Must it not be ranked among the many 
more or less brilliant verbal scintillations which imaginative 
biographers have placed, without any historical foundation, 
in the mouths of their heroes— or their victims— as indica- 
tive of a fancied role on the stage of history ? In fine, is not 
this moderately smart effusion, which might run trippingly 
on the tongue of a truculent trooper as one of the salacious 
sallies appropriate at the fire of a bivouac, to be stamped as 
entirely foreign to the taste and probable language of an 
adroit diplomat like Henry of Navarre ? We have little sym- 
pathy with that school of French royalists who would repre- 
sent the first of the Bourbon royal line as a sort of demigod. 
Nor do we even agree with those who fancied, a few years 
ago, and with good reason during a moment or two, that a 
fifth Henry was about to be evolved from the noble Chambord ; 
and who therefore, in order to clear the path of that prince 
to the throne of the Bourbons, endeavored to convince the 
French nation that his dashing ancestor was the consummate- 
ly great one among its sovereigns (1). No; we find that 
though the conscience of Henry IV. became Catholic, some 
of his policy retained a Protestant tendency ; and that Louis 
XIV. was by far a greater king, if indeed, he was not the sole 
truly grand monarch of the Bourbon family. But it is due 
to the memory of Henry IV., and due to historical truth, to 
prove that he could not have spoken as Protestant polem- 
ics, in order to convict him of hypocrisy, would have us be- 
lieve. We must show, in fine, that he was sincerely con- 

(1) See, for instance, the over-enthusiastic, but otherwise valuable, Life of Henru IV. 
by M. de Lescure. 
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verted to Catholicism. With this end in view, we shall rely 
upon the narratives of Palma Cayet, an ex-preacher who could 
say of the disputants summoned to controversial debate by 
Henry : " Quorum pars magna fid ; " of Perefixe, preceptor 
of the young Louis XIV.; of De Bury, a reliable Catholic au • 
thor ; but principally upon one whom, in this matter, we re- 
gard as the most trustworthy historian of King Henry, name- 
ly, Henry himself as he is manifested in his corresj)ond- 
ence, the publication of which was confided to M. Berger de 
Xivrey (1), and who has thus effected more for the reputation 
of the gallant monarch than all his panegyrists. 

Born of Catholic parents in 1553, Henry of Navarre was 
baptized by the cardinal d'Armagnac, bishop of Bodez and 
vice-legate of Avignon ; his sponsors, King Henry II. of 
France, King Henry d'Albret, and Madame Claude de France, 
being, of course, Catholics. His father dying in. 1562, his 
mother, Queen Jane d'Albret, returned to Beam, where she 
apostatized ; leaving her son, however 3 at the court of France, 
under the guidance of a sage Catholic tutor named La Gau- 
cherie. This preceptor died when the young prince was thir- 
teen years old ; and his mother summoning him to Beam, his 
further education was entrusted to a Huguenot, and he was 
trained in the Calvinist system. Unlike most of his co-secta- 
rians, the young Henry displayed no fanaticism ; and when, 
in 1577, the Estates of Blois urged him to abjure his heresy, 
he replied to their spokesman that " he was not obstinate in 
matters of religion ; that he had believed in the doctrines 
taught him in his youth ; and that the surest way to convert 
him from them was not to threaten a war which would deso- 
late the kingdom." A few years afterward, Pope Sixtus V., 
an excellent judge of character, opined that " the head of that 
prince was expressly fitted for the crown of France " (2). On 
August 2, 1589, Henry of Navarre claimed the French throne 
by hereditary right, and as the designated heir of the assas- 
sinated Henry III. For the first time in its history, the crown 
of the Most Christian King seemed destined to be worn by 
a heretic. Now, in the France of that day, as in the France 

(1) Correspondence of Hairy TV., in the Collection of Unedited Documents Concerts 
no the History of France, vol. I. 

(2) Greuorio Lkti ; Life of Sixtus V., Amsterdam, 1686. 
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of all ^ost-Clovis times down to her fell upheaval in 1789, 
there was something more appreciated by the people than 
hereditary monarchical right, — something which entered into 
the very constitution of the monarchy, and consecrated it. 
From tli^ coronation of Clovis by St. Kemigius, the incum- 
bent of the French monarchy incurred the obligation, sine qua 
own, of being a Catholic in name and in fact. Therefore the 
contest menacing France on the death cf Henry III. was not 
an ordinary wa? of succession, but one for religious right, 
which was outraged in a society religiously constituted in its 
very origin, — a society which was bent on preserving its an- 
cient constitution at any cost, even at that of hereditary roy- 
alty. The royalists of the school of Voltaire, of the Regent 
d'Orleans, and of the Encyclopedists, were quite sentimental 
and courtkanesque; they loyally professed " the religion of 
the king ; " and, nevertheless, they could not perceive all the 
grandeur of the Christian kingkood. Modern royalists have 
perhaps rivalled the republicans in making a noise, but too 
few of them have grasped the symbolic meaning of that cere- 
mony of the Church at the consecration of a Catholic mon- 
arch, when she administers to the newly-anointed the Com- 
munion under both species, uniting, in a way, the priest with 
the king. When the spirit of Catholicism permeated the 
body politic, royalism was not merely sentimental ; it was re- 
ligious and social. This fact was well understood by Henry of 
Navarre ; and on the very day of his accession he proclaimed, 
in a circular letter to the- principal cities of France, that " he 
would preserve the Holy Eoman and Apostolic Church with 
all his power." Finally, in 1593, he resolved to investigate 
the claims of that Church, and wrote to several bishops to 
meet him on July 15 at Suresne near Paris. 

On May 18 he thus opened his heart to the bishop of Char- 
tres : " I have determined to receive, at the earliest possible 
moment, instructions concerning the differences which cause 
schism in the Church, and I have always declared that I 
would not decline this instruction ; in fact, I would have re- 
ceived it long ago, had I not been impeded by well-known oV 
stacles. Perhaps circumstances might excuse me now from 
attending to this matter, but I have resolved to defer it no 
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longer. Therefore I have summoned some Catholic prelates 
and doctors, by whose teachings I may be enlightened as to 
the difficulties which separate us in religious matters. . . . 
Having the glory of God for my sole object, I shall act in all 
sincerity." Writing to the archbishop of Bourges, he says : 
" I trust that God will grant me the grace to bring to this 
conference a mind bent only on His glory, and the grace of 
seeking only my own salvation and the good of the state." 
Palma Cayet tells us that about this time Henry remarked to 
one of his household : " I can perceive neither system nor de- 
votion in Protestantism. It consists merely of sermons in fair- 
ly good lauguage ; whereas, in short, I suspect that we ought 
to admit the real presence of the Body of Our Lord in the 
Sacrament. Otherwise, all that ' the religion ' effects is a mere 
ceremony." Perefixe informs us that at one of the conferences, 
a Calvinist minister having admitted that a Catholic would 
be saved if he led a blameless life, the king exclaimed : " Then 
prudence impels me to enter the Catholic Church ; for as a 
Catholic I may, according to both priests and ministers, at- 
tain salvation ; whereas if I remain a Protestant, the priests 
contend that I shall be lost." After a long course of debate, 
the religious doubts of Henry were dissipated ; and in July, 
1593, he abjured his errors, emitted a solemn profession of 
his faith in Catholic doctrine, and received absolution, as we 
have seen, at the hands of Kenaud de Beaune, archbishop of 
Bourses. Prom that time the Parisians, who hitherto had 
styled Henry " the Bearnais," hailed him by the royal title. 
On the 25th he sent to all his subjects a letter, from which 
we take the following passages : " Bemembering the promise 
made on our accession to the throne — a promise which we 
ardently desired to keep, but which the artifices of our ene- 
mies prevented our fulfilling, — we conferred with certain pre- 
lates and doctors upon the points concerning which we de- 
sired enlightenment ; and having been satisfied thereupon 
bv arguments deduced from the Scriptures, from the Fathers, 
and from doctors recognized by the Church, we have acknowl- 
edged the Roman Apostolic Church as the true Catholic 
Church of God, as full of truth, and as incapablo of error. 
Therefore we have entered into her pale, and are determined 
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to live and die therein. And, that we might begin the good 
work at once, we have attended at the Holy Mass this morn- 
ing, joining our prayers with those of the said Church ; . . . 
and we request that public thanks be tendered to God by pro- 
cessions and prayers, and that God may be entreated to 
maintain us in our holy resolution." Announcing his conver- 
sion to the Pope, he said : " Most Holy Father, having rec- 
ognized, through the inspiration which God has vouchsafed 
to grant to me, that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church is the true Church, ... I have resolved to render to 
your Holiness and to the Holy See my entire obedience and 
respect. ... I have wished to send you this first token of 
my filial devotion in lines drawn up by my own hand. . . . 
And I hope to merit your holy blessing by my actions." 
From the first day of his conversion, Henry IY. evinced such 
siucerity that St. Francis de Sales, whose sublime truthful- 
ness would permit no flattery for any purpose, did not hesi- 
tate to thus eulogize him : " In your conduct toward Holy 
Church I discern rare qualities which reveal in you the blood 
and the heart of Charlemagne and of St. Louis, the most 
prominent invigorators the Church has known." When his 
son and heir, who afterward became Louis XIII, was born, 
Henry laid his glorious sword in the little hand, praying 
God that the prince "might draw it only for His glory and 
in defence of the French nation." The faith of Henry in the 
Real Presence was most vivid. Among many instances of his 
manifestation of this faith, Perefixe records the following : 
One day, while promenading with Sully, who was a Hugue- 
not, he met a priest bearing the Holy Viaticum. Henry at 
once fell upon his knees in adoration ; whereupon Sully re- 
marked : " Can your Majesty believe iu that ? " Henry re- 
plied : " Yes, by the life of God, I do believe in it ; and I 
would give a finger from my hand were you also to believe in 
it." Perefixe says that Henry used every legitimate exertion 
to propagate the faith, and that he was, under God, the direct 
cause of sixty thousand conversions. " But he would allow 
no coercion, and he despised one who could be affected in 
this matter by worldly interest." 

At the time of which we write France exercised a veritable 
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magistracy of thought over all Europe ; and Henry IV 
availed himself of this and her other ascendencies in favor of 
persecuted Catholics, wherever the children of the Reforma- 
tion had obtained the upper-hand. Very little appears to 
have been known concerning this phase of Henry's foreign 
policy, until M. Ferriere-Percy drew attention to it in a care- 
ful study on M. de la Boderie, ambassador of France at the 
court of James I., and who was one of the noblest characters 
of that time (1). La Boderie was unable to ameliorate 
greatly the lot of the English Catholics, owing to the craze 
that afflicted the Protestant majority after the collapse of the 
Gunpowder Plot ; and also because of the indifference of the 
English monarch, who was, according to the zealous ambas- 
sador, " nearly always engaged in cock-fighting or in glutton- 
ous pleasures, and gave the smallest portion of his time to 
affairs of state." But La Boderie effected all that man could 
effect in the circumstances, and Ferriere-Percy could write : 
" If we have dwelt with some complacency upon a life which 
never belied itself, it is because we thought that a more 
marked significance would be attached to the intervention of 
Henry IV. in favor of the English Catholics, when viewed 
under the management of an ambassador whose convictions 
were so absolute. The choice of the servant reveals the inmost 
thought of the master." Nor ought this intervention of Henry 
in behalf of the English Catholics be regarded as an isolated 
fact, prompted by passing circumstances. From the moment 
when he assumed that proudest and peculiar title borne by a 
French monarch, " the Eldest Son of the Church," he con- 
tinued the most glorious tradition of his crown — a tradition 
which even the degenerate France of our day is unwilling to 
ignore, — and he claimed the privilege of protecting the chil- 
dren of the Catholic Church in every quarter of the globe. He 
evinced his claim to this privilege in a most vigorous manner 
in his instructions to Jeannin, his envoy to Holland, insist- 
ing that such a course was " due to his religion, and to that 
charity which should be a characteristic of a Most Christian 
King, as God had constituted him." This phase of the foreign 
policy of Henry IV. undoubtedly forms another argument in 

(1) T)ie Embassies of Antoinc de la Boderie, iu the Corretpondant for 1857, p. 2.T7. 
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evidence of the sincerity of his abjuration of sectarian error, 
and of his vow of obedience to the One Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Roman Church. Had he been actuated by such senti- 
ments as the utterance of the flippant phrase, " Paris is well 
worth a Mass," would imply, nothing would have been more 
easy or more natural than for him to have followed a policy 
of indifference in regard to his foreign religious brethren. 

Not content with the protection of foreign Catholics, 
Henry IV. devised a project truly worthy of a French mon- 
arch, and the mere conception of which would almost vindi- 
cate his right to the title of " the Great " which his ultra 
admirers bestow on him. Certainly so sublime a design was 
not born in the brain of a hypocrite. With the possible sole 
exception of the question of the Papal temporal dominion, 
the most " vexiug " political problem of our time is that which 
turns on the future fate of the " sick man of the East." In 
the days of Henry IV, a more evident vitality of religious 
ideas made the cruel fate of the Oriental Christians more 
poignant to the sympathies of their Western brethren than 
that fate is to us of ihe nineteenth century. Well, the hero 
of Ivry nearly arranged the affairs of the Grand Turk for all 
time. The Memoires of Sully, who knew the secret mind of 
his royal master, give the details of the grand idea. Henry 
had sent to the Levant a few gentlemen, who, under the 
pretence of visiting the Holy Places, obtained accurate infor- 
mation as to the disposition of the people, the strength of 
the Mahometan forces/ etc. He then resolved to under- 
take the conquest of Palestine ; he endeavored to secure the 
co-operation of the other powers of Christendom, offering 
to them the temporal fruits of the enterprise, he coveting no 
other dominion than that of France. He began by trying to 
enlist the sympathy of those countries which were the more 
friendly to France ; such as the Netherlands, Venice, and 
Switzerland. He then sought to placate England, Denmark, 
and Sweden ; endeavoring to procure their recognition of the 
Supreme Pontiff as at least the first prince of Christendom 
in temporal matters. Then, taking special interest in that 
Holy Roman Empire which had begun its career under the 
aegis of his royal predecessors, he consulted the emperor and 
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the imperial cities ; and sought to know whether the rulers of 
Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia would concur with him in 
doing away forever with every cause of discord in Christen- 
dom. Finally, he treated with the Pontiff, who promised to 
aid his design in every legitimate manner. His main hope of 
Tiniting the powers of Europe resided in the constitution of 
a Christian Republic — in the revival of the Populus Christia- 
nas of the Middle Age. The Pope was to have, in addition to 
the states he already governed, the kingdom of Naples and 
the suzerainties of Sicily and of an Italian Ptepublic. In order 
to regulate possible differences, each domination was to del- 
egate four members to a general assembly which would meet 
in some place convenient to the majority. We cannot enter 
into the details of this vast project, which certainly was not 
above the strength of Henry IV. The enterprising hero in- 
tended to start on his Eastern expedition in 1610, but Provi- 
dence had otherwise decreed. 

We need not wonder at the readiness with which men have 
accepted as authentic the phraso with which many historians 
associate the name of Henry IV. His good naturedness has 
detracted from his grandeur, at least in the eyes of the 
masses ; and he had so much of the usual weakness of fallen 
humanity that the undiscerning — "vvlio compose, after all, the 
majority of even those who try to think —have readily fancied 
him capable of worse than weakness. Few men have spoken 
the language of sincerity more plainly than it was spoken by 
Henry IV, and his loyal utterances captivated the affections of 
all who knew him ; nevertheless, he dees not produce that 
effect upon a sane imagination which the English James II., 
a less striking character, excites by preferring the Mass to 
the crown of three kingdoms. And although the verses of 
Voltaire would lead us to believe that the French of his day 
" cherished the memory of Henry," it is certain that now 
there is not enough of popular tradition concerning that 
memory to form even an inconsistent myth. If you ask the 
first man whom you meet in the streets of Paris, what he 
thinks of Ivry, you will find that the newly-fledged republi- 
can knows not whether you allude to a man, a place, or a dish ; 
although it is probable that, thanks to a tavern-song, he will 
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hazily remember the vert galant ; and that, thanks to ,the 
theatre, he may know that some French king wished that 
'• every peasant had a chicken in the pot." Is it any wonder, 
then, that the authenticity of the absurd phrase has been so 
generally credited ? 



CHAPTEK XXV. 

RELIGIOUS INNOVATORS LN ITALY. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the Lutheran move- 
ment in Germany had no important religious and civil con- 
sequences for Italy ; and it is certain that the first signs of 
an agitation against the then existing order of religious things 
manifested themselves among the Italians long before the 
rash Augustinian began his innovations. Many of the pe^ 
ninsulars were actuated by a spirit of true piety in their de- 
nunciations of too evident abuses ; and like the disciples of 
Savonarola, they never dreamed of disputing the dogmatic 
decisions of the Spouse of Christ. And the very freedom 
which all the Italian governments — even the Papal — then al- 
lowed to almost any criticism of the methods and conduct of 
the Curia, served as a safety-valve for an effervescence which 
repression, in other lands, caused to eventuate in an explo- 
sion. Nor should it be forgotten that the superiority of Ital- 
ian logic over that of the northern nations, and the thorough 
acquaintance of the people with the jeopardized institutions, 
prevented their fall into that error of confounding principles 
with individuals, which was the bane of the less judicial minds 
of the Germans and English. And another fact contributed 
to reduce to a comparative minimum the results of the Prot- 
estant propaganda in Italy. Nations do not easily abandon 
the cult of their glorious traditions. Hence the Italians re- 
membered that the influence of their country over the rest 
of the civilized world, and even their material wealth, were 
results of the residence of the Pope-Kings in their land. 
The prime object of Protestantism was war upon that Pon- 
tiff, who represented Italian liberty and Italian culture ; and 
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therefore the Italians rejected it with disdain. Again, Prot- 
estantism was the work of a " barbarian," and it was a par- 
venu. Noblesse oblige. Scarcely one of the great families was 
unable to boast of its connection with the grandest and the 
sole unadulterated aristocracy in the universe — that of Heav- 
en. How could the scions of such houses welcome a sj'stem 
which tore the halo from the brows of their ancestors, pro- 
faned their tombs, and scattered their holy relics to the 
winds ? Look at Tuscany alone. There were the houses 
from which came the Seven Founders of the Servites : Buon- 
figliuolo Monaldi, Buonagiunta Manetti, Manetto dell'An- 
tella, Amadio Amadei, Uguccione Uguccioni, Sostegno Sos- 
tegni, Alessio Falconieri. The Bicci gloried in their St. Cath- 
arine ; the Orsini lauded their St. Andrew ; the Falconieri 
told of their Blessed Juliana and Carissima ; the Pazzi point- 
ed to their St. Magdalen ; the Guidi narrated the won- 
drous deeds of their Blessed Charles ; the Soderini descanted 
on the graciousness of their Blessed Jane ; the Vespignani 
presented their Blessed John; the Adimari indicated their 
St. Ubaldo ; the Delia Bena di Certaldo prayed to their 
Blessed Julia ; the Gambacurta of Pisa sought the interces- 
sion of their Blessed Peter. And so on ; throughout Italy 
the praise of innumerable Italian saints was daily chanted by 
Italian voices, and it is not likely that those blessed ones ne- 
glected to pray for those who were bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh. Undoubtedly there were a few who fol- 
lowed the Will-o'-the-Wisp of the day ; and these came from 
the lettered circles, rather than from the nobles, as was the 
case in France, or from the sovereign princes, as happened in 
Germany — at least at the outset. 

Valdez. In Naples the first seeds of Protestantism were 
sowed by the German troops of Charles V. who, after their 
sacking of Borne in 1527, entered the kingdom to expel the 
French ; but the real "Triumvirs of the Satanic Bepnblic," as 
Anthony Caracciolo termed them, were Yaldez, Ochino, and 
Peter Martyr (Vermiglio). John Valdez was a courtier of 
Charles V., and having been denounced as a heretic by the papal 
nuncio at Madrid, he deemed it prudent to move to Naples, 
where the national privileges restrained Charles from intro- 
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ducing the Spanish Inquisition. His learning obtained for 
Yaldez admittance into the most refined circles of Naples, 
and he became secretary to the viceroy, Toledo. Comment- 
ing on one of the works of Yaldez (1), a famous innovator of 
that time, Celio Secondo Roterio (2), terms the author " the 
most solid writer on religious matters that the world has 
seen, since the Evangelists handled pen. ' Yergerio says 
that Valdez was assigned by God as teacher to many of the 
most illustrious personages of Naples, and that the most 
worthy of the Italian Reformers owed their enlightenment to 
him. We are not certain as to what doctrines Yaldez pro- 
fessed : but we know that the Socinians claimed him. Beza 
says that this innovator's Considerations effected " much 
harm to the Reformed Church in Naples," and that the 
Lyonnese publisher of that book asked the pardon of Cal- 
vin for having issued it (3). Balbani, a minister of the Ital- 
ian Protestants in Geneva, asserts that most of the converts 
of Yaldez continued to attend at Mass, and that they gener- 
ally backslided. 

Ochino. Bernardine Tommasini, generally known as Ochi- 
no, from the district of Oca, near Siena, where he was born, 
was in his youth a Franciscan of the " Strict Observance " ; 
but he entered the Capuchin family, and in 1538, in the third 
General Chapter of that then new branch of the Minor Fri- 
ars, he was chosen as General. He acquired a reputation 
for successful preaching, and Sadoleto — a good judge — used 
to say that he was the equal of any of the ancient orators. 
Charles Y. declared that Ochino could wring tears from 
stones ; and even Bembo, who cared little for the preaching 
of his day, wrote io the marchioness of Pescara in 153G, that 
he deemed himself blessed in having heard an orator so 
truly unctuous. Boverius, the Annalist of the Capuchins, is 
quite extravagant in his praise of Fra Bernardino's auster- 
ity, modesty, sagacity, and spirituality. Certainly, if episto- 
lary evidence can be considered as enabling one to form a 
judgment of a writer's character, Ochino was, at one period, 

(1) One Hundred and Ten Divine Consideration.* by John Vahlez, ivherein are Dis- 
cussed Tilings most Useful, Xeecssam, and Perfect, to Christian Perfection. Basel, l. r >50. 

(2) Called " Curione," from Chieri, his birthplace. 
^3) Works of Beza, vol. III., cp. iv. 
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a markedly holy religious. But as early as 1539, there were 
whispers derogatory of his orthodoxy ; and when he preached 
in Naples, in that same year, he broached several errors 
concerning justification, purgatory, and indulgences. In one 
of his discourses, he audaciously falsified a passage of St. Au- 
gustine, in order \o show that the great Doctor denied the ne- 
cessity of good works. The saint had written : " He who 
created thee without thyself, will not save thee without thy- 
self." But the friar read the words : " Will not He who creat- 
ed thee without thyself, save thee without thyself ? " And 
about this time, the brethren of Ochino perceived that their 
superior was becoming careless, if not disgusted, with the 
devotional exercises of the community ; and even with the 
Holy Sacrifice. However, he continued to preach with the 
usual signs of sincerity ; and when a certain wise friar warned 
him that preaching without previous prayer was like rid- 
ing without stirrups, the poor man was informed that he who 
does good constantly, is always at prayer. He tried to im- 
press this sophism on the mind of the Pontiff; for he asked 
for a dispensation from the Office, because of his many en- 
gagements for the pulpit. The crisis came. Pope Paul III. had 
signified his intention to enroll the famous Capuchin in the 
Sacred College ; and he was invited to visit the Eternal City. 
The uneasy conscience of the unfortunate must have led him 
to fear that a trap had been set for him ; for he visited Peter 
Martyr Vermiglio at Florence, and asked his advice. Ver- 
miglio had already crossed the Rubicon ; and he counselled 
the Capuchin to do likewise — to give up everything, red hat 
and all, for God's sake. Ochino yielded to the arguments of 
Martyr, and taking from Renee of France, duchess of Fer- 
rara, letters of introduction to Calvin, he bade farewell to 
Italy in Sept., 1542 ; and proceeding to Geneva, made the 
first step in the path of renunciation of all creature comforts 
iu the cause of " the Gospel, " by taking to himself a wife. It 
is needless to say that Calvin received the convert with open 
arms, and aided him in founding, in the Rome of the Refor- 
mation, a conventicle for Italian Protestant refugees. From 
the pen of Ochino there now began to issue a number of on- 
slaughts on Catholic doctrine and practice, the chief of 
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which (1), even Sleidan, the panegyrist of the Reformers, 
termed a shameless production. But this work was less nau- 
seating than the diatribe which he published concerning the 
character of Pope Paul ILL, and which decency will not allow 
us to quote (2). Ochino saw very little good in human rea- 
son. He regarded it as utterly incapable in all endeavors to 
arrive at truth in religious matters ; there divine revelation 
is necessary ; and an infallible interpreter of that revelation, 
he insisted, is also needed. And since he had rejected the 
Church as this interpreter, he was constrained to invoke the 
aid of immediate divine inspiration for each individual. Of 
course he discovered that divine inspiration told diametrical- 
ly opposite things to Calvin and himself ; and the discovery 
was emphasized when the former excommunicated him as a 
pestilent heretic, and forced him to flee for his life. Proceed- 
ing to England with Yermiglio and their respective wives, he 
helped in the Protestantization of that kingdom until the ac- 
cession of Mary, when he settled in Zurich. Here his Uni- 
tarian notions brought him to grief, and he signed a Profes- 
sion of Faith, whereby he swore to live and die in the faith 
of Zwingle. Nevertheless, he soon attacked the Zwinglian 
theories in the pulpit ; and in his Labyrinths he denied near- 
ly every Christian tenet. In the depth of winter, and in his 
seventy-seventh year, he was expelled from Zurich ; and be- 
took himself to Cracow. Neither age nor persecution had 
diminished his vanity ; for we hear him thus descanting on 
himself to the Italian refugees in Poland : " Know that you 
are here to-day to behold no less than rn apostle of God ; 
for no man has ever suffered as I har*, for the name and 
glory of Christ, and for the mauifestat/ jd of truth regarding 
heavenly things. And even though i' may not be granted to 
me to perform miracles, you ought t / have as much faith in 
me as you would have in the Apostles ; for I teach the very 
truths that they taught, and my suiLirings are certainly mir- 

(1) A Hundred Apologies, in which arc Rwcaled ihc Abuses, Superstitions, Errors, 
Idolatries, and Impieties of the Pope's Synagogue, and especially of His Priests, Monks, 
and Friars. 

(2) It is preserved in the Laurentian Library of Florence, with a tag directing that no 
copy shall ever be taken of it. But in 15S1, Crispin, a di*eiple of Calvin, was D~>t -ietern** 
by its Qlth from printing it in his Condition of the Church. 
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aculous enough for yon." During the residence of Ochino 
in Poland, lie gave a signal proof of his condescendence to 
worldly power. Like Luther in the case of the landgrave 
of Hesse, he advised King Sigismund to practice simultane- 
ous bigamy; contending that when a man's wife is unhealthy 
or, in any way, distasteful to him, he should pray to God 
for the grace of continence ; but that if he finds that gift not 
granted to him, " he need not fear that he will commit sin, 
if he follows his divine instinct, since obedience to God can- 
not be sinful" (1). When Bullinger styled Ochino "a man 
learned in a reprobate sense, an impious and malicious person, 
and an unmitigated liar," the ex-friar retorted : " I did not 
know that Bullinger was Pope in Zurich." Beza called 
him " a most libidinous wretch, an Arianizer, and a scoffer at 
Christ and his Church " ; and this opinion of Beza caused 
Basel and Mulhausen to close their gates to Ochino when he 
sought their hospitality in his old age. He finally died in 
Moravia, in 1564. The Capuchin annalist, Boverius, con- 
tends that Ochino died in Geneva ; that some days before the 
dread event, he confessed sacramentally to a priest, and 
avowed his repentance to many ; that the Genevan mag- 
istrates ordered his assassination, in case of his persistence 
in his retractation ; and that the sentence was executed with 
a, dagger. Boverius adduces many witnesses, but their tes- 
timonies are not direct. 

Peter Martyr Vermiglio. In the year 1500, a devout 
Florentine gentleman, formerly a disciple of Savonarola, hav- 
ing lost all his boys in their infancy, made a vow to St. Peter 
Martyr (2), that if another were granted to him, he would 
dedicate the child to the saint. The prayer was heard; the 
young Vermiglio received the baptismal name of Peter Mar- 

(1) In the Twenty-tlrst of his Thirty Biahjaucs, he represents Sigismund under the name 
of Teiipoligamus, and thus converses with him on the matter of a new wife : 

T. Quid vcro viihi das consiliif 

O. lit plures uxorcs non ducat, scd Dcum ores ut tibi continentcm esse dct. 

T. Quid si ncc dnmtm mihi, ncc ad sc petendum fldem dahit? 

0. Turn, si idfeccris ad quod tc Dens tmpcUct, dummndo dirinum esse instinctum 
rjcplomtum habeas, non peceabis. Siquidem in obediendo Dcocrrari non po- 
test. 

(2) Peter of Verona was martyred hy the Lombard Patarines in 1252, and was venerated 
thereafter under the name of St. Peter Martyr. The epitaph on his tomb in the church of 
St. Eu.xtortiius in Milan was written by St. Thomas of Aquino. Another famous Peter Mar- 
tyr, a litterateur of Anghiera, was a contemporary of Vermiglio. 
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fcyr ; and by that name his memory is now revered by sincere 
Protestants. His mother was a highly educated woman, and 
under her care and that of Marcello Yergilio, secretary of 
the Republic, he developed into a most promising lad. In 
his seventeenth year he joined the Regular Canons of St. 
Augustine ; and for ten years applied himself assiduously to 
the study of every branch of sacred and profane science. 
His first essay as a preacher was made at Brescia in 1527, 
and for some time he distinguished himself as a professor of 
Scripture iu Padua, Ravenna, Bologna, and Yercelli. In 
1541, while giving a course of Biblical interpretations in Na- 
ples, he explained certain passages of St. Paul's Epistles to 
the Corinthians in a manner which the Theatines and many 
others denounced as unorthodox ; and the viceroy, Toledo, 
prohibited his preaching. Upheld by his own Order and by 
many influential civilians, Yermiglio refused to obey, and ap- 
pealed successfully to the Holy See. Appointed to the priory 
of San Frediano in Lucca, his expressions became noted for 
rashness, even when he discoursed in the cathedral ; and 
when, in 1542, instead of attending a General Chapter of his 
Order — which he probably dreaded, he fled to Zurich, few 
were surprised. Of course he now married, and in 1547 Cran- 
mer invited him and Ochiuo to contribute to the diffusion of 
spiritual light in England. He was made Regius professor 
of theology at Oxford, and from that time until his death, 
even when he was residing abroad, the course of the Reforma- 
tion in England revolves around the name of Peter Martyr. 
When Mary ascended the throne, Yermiglio proceeded to 
Strasburg (1) ; then to Zurich, where he taught Biblical 
science for several years. At the famous Colloquy of Poissy 
he played a prominent part ; and when he described the oc- 
currences to Bullinger, he declared that Catharine dei Med- 
ici was blind, if she thought that the Church would ever be 
reformed by the bishops. During this Colloquy, Cardinal 
Commendone wrote to St. Charles Borromeo : " Friar Martyr 

(1) The flr»t wife of Vermiglio died in England, and was buried in the cathedral of Ox- 
ford, next to the body of St. Frideswidda. When Catholicism was restored by Mary, the 
corpse of Mrs. Peter Martyr was removed to a more appropriate spot ; but Elizabeth again 
located it next to the holy remains ; the ceremonial oration concfuding with the words. 
" Here religion and superstition lie side by sld«." 
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has free access to the queen, and although I do not doubt the 
good will of her Majesty, I fear that this intimacy will prej- 
udice the good cause, since it disconcerts the Catholics, and 
encourages the Protestants." When Vermiglio was at the 
point of death, he was attended by Bullinger ; and in his de- 
lirium, he confuted the Ubiquitists (1). Protestant polemics 
are prone to dilate upon the conciliatory tendencies of Peter 
Martyr ; but they do not ask attention to one very eloquent 
instance of his exhibition of these estimable proclivities. We 
have seen how Ochino imitated his spiritual father in allow- 
ing a man to commit simultaneous bigamy. Yermiglio's con- 
ciliator}' inclinations led him to a similar act of kindness. 
Among the conquests of Valdez in the kingdom of Naples, 
was Galeazzo Caracciolo, only son of Colantonio Caracciolo, 
chamberlain to Charles V., and one of the first personages of 
the realm. Galeazzo was married to a daughter of the pow- 
erful duke of Nocera ; the couple were devoted to each other ; 
and several children had blessed their union. When the soph- 
isms of Valdez had obscured the brain of Galeazzo, he tried 
in vain to shake the faith of his wife, and therefore joined the 
Eeformers in Germany, unaccompanied by his family. In 
his loneliness he applied to Peter Martyr to learn whether he 
could take another spouse, one of " the religion," who would 
help him to save his soul. Calvin also, and Zanchi, an apos- 
tate Canon from Bergamo, were consulted. Scriptural pass- 
ages certainly proclaimed the indissolubility of consummated 
Christian matrimony ; but the three conciliatory theologians 
found that Galeazzo was justified in marrying again, for did 
not Our Lord say : " Every one that hath left house ... or 
wife, ... for my name's sake, shall receive mi hundred- 
fold " ? (2) B} T this conclusive argumeut the tender con- 
science of the convert was satisfied ; and on Jan. 10, 1560, he 
was united to one Anna Fremery of Bouen. 

Vergerio. The Vergerii, or rather Verzerii, were among 

(1) When Luther was told that the Cody of Christ cannot be in the Eucharist because Ii is 
at the right hand of the Father, he replied that the Redeemer is present every where, even m 
man. This opinion was inserted in the Lutheran Creed In the Bonk nf Ihtrnntny. Tic 
opinion of the Ubiquitists coincides with that of the ancient Kutychians, who held that ine 
humanity of Christ, like oisdiviuity, is everywhere, even in hell. Most Lutherans are Ubiq- 
uitists. 

(2i Matt. six. 2T. 
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the noblest families of Dalmatia, and since the day when that 
territory became a Venetian possession, they had been far 
more Italian than Croatian. Peter Paul, like all noble Dal- 
matians of his day, made his studies in Padua ; and when he 
had taken his degrees, he filled various juridical positions in 
Verona and Venice, until he entered the service of Cardinal 
Contarini at Pome. His brother Aurelio, afterward a knight 
of Malta, was then secretary to Pope Clement VTL; and thus 
he was brought to the notice of the Pontiff, who conceived a 
favorable opinion of his ability. As legate to King Ferdi- 
nand of Germany, he manifested much zeal in opposing the 
progress of Protestantism ; and his letters during that mis- 
sion are redolent of contempt for the leading innovators (1). 
On Aug. 27, 1534, he writes to their Serenities of Venice to 
warn them how much the Republic will suffer, if any lenien- 
cy is shown toward " the accursed progeny of Luther " ; and 
he tells them to be alert lest " the poison of heresy and se- 
dition he smuggled among the commodities imported into 
that Republic which has ever been known to God and men 
as most ready to shed its best blood in evidence of its devo- 
tion to the true faith." Three days afterward, he writes to 
Mgr. Carnesecchi that " if the Most Serene is lenient toward 
the Reformers, woe to all Italy ! " At Vienna he talked with 
Luther ; but the reader must not credit the account of that 
interview" which Fra Paolo Sarpi invented for the delectation 
of the credulous foes of papal Rome. The bribes which Ver- 
gerio is said to have offered to the ex-Augustinian in the 
name o f the Pontiff; the melodramatic scorn with which the 
burly heresiarch is said to have repulsed the oily intermedi- 
ary ; all these minutire are wanting in the pages of Secken 
dorf, who would have gladly detailed them, had they existed 
in the regions of fact. Vergerio says that he found Luther 
Ci Ugly in features, in dress, and in manners. . . . He speaks 
Latin so vilely, that I cannot believe that he is the real au- 
thor of the treatises which bear his name. . . . He is arro- 
gance itself, malignant, and impudent. ... It sickened me to 
listen to him ; and I addressed to him only a couple of words, 
and those merely because I did not wish to appear like a 

<1) Vatican Archives; Nunciatures of Germanu- vol. IV. 
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log " (1). At this time, Yergerio was still a layman ; but 
when he returned to Italy, he was ordained, and soon conse- 
crated as bishop of Madrusc in Croatia, Then he was trans- 
ferred to the see of Capo d'Istria, his birthplace. At the 
conference of Worms in 1540, he represented both the Pope 
and the French monarch ; and he delivered an impressive 
discourse on the unity of the Church. But it would seem 
that at this very time some parties had insinuated doubts as 
to his orthodoxy ; for on December 26, he wrote to the car- 
dinal of Brindisi in terms of strong indignation concerning 
the hideous inculpation. He admits that he has corre- 
sponded with Bucer, Melancthon, and other heretics, but adds : 
" If you do not think that the Holy Spirit and my conscience 
will keep me in the path of duty, you may rely upon the in- 
fluence of my temporal comfort, my family, my bishopric, 
and my country, to restrain me. " However, it is certain 
that his entry into the diocese of Capo d'Istria was signal- 
ized by many innovations, some of which endangered the 
purity of dogma. His correspondence with Margaret of Na- 
varre, a fanatical Calvmist, became constant. In Aug., 1544, 
the famous Mgr. Delia Casa arrived in Yenice as papal nun- 
cio. Although preconized to the archiepiscopal see of Ben- 
evento, this prelate had not yet received even minor orders — 
a state of things which was but too common at that period. 
Soon after the arrival of Delia Casa, the suspected incumbent 
of Capo d'Istria was cited to appear before his tribunal, to 
justify himself of the charge of heresy. Yergerio replying 
that he would appear before no tribunal other than that of a 
General Council, the nuncio began to take evidence in the 
case ; and the process dragged its weary length along for 
several years, during which the criminated prelate was in no 
way disturbed, unless by ebullitions of his people, who were 
firmly convinced that their ordinary was a heretic. "When 
Yergerio presented himself at the Council of Trent, the syno- 
dals refused to admit him to their sessions, unless he justi- 
fied himself before the Supreme Pontiff. Finally, as he per- 
sistently declined to obey the papal citations, he was declared 

(l) Vatican codex 3.011, fol. 263. Tbe letter Is dated Nov. 12. 1530. from "The residency 
of Duke George of Saxony, In Dresden." 
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contumacious, and deposed from tlie episcopal dignity, on 
July 3, 1549. If the Reformers exulted when the o°ne- time- 
legate entered their ranks, they soon lamented their welcome 
to a firebrand in their already discordant circles. The con- 
vert differed especially with Luther. He never ceased to re- 
mind his comrades in revolt that he had received episcopal 
consecration ; and ever tried to exercise a kind of episcopal 
authority. To the ex-Augustinian this assumption was more 
than distasteful; for he affected to despise the consecration 
of « the Beast." When Bullinger reproved Gallicius for dis- 
courtesy to Vergerio, he was told that a man could not be 
tolerated, who thought that the heavens would fall, unless 
he, like Atlas, supported them on his shoulders. In 1553 
Vergerio was made counsellor and preacher to the prince of 
Wurtemberg, by whom he was supported during the remain- 
der of his days. This curious man knew no such thing as 
certainty or consistency in religious matters; and his pane- 
gyrist, Xist, naively apologizes for his alternations between 
Calvinism, Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, and Picardism, by 
the convenient theory that the atmosphere which we breathe 
must necessarily determine our religious convictions. 

Gentile. Among the members of that Academy of Vicenza 
concerning which the lettered of the sixteenth century talked 
so much, but "of which we know very little, was an eminent 
physician of Cosenza named Gentile. Having been illumined 
by the light of the New Gospel, he took his family out 
of benighted Italy, and educated them in the progressive 
school of Geneva. His son Valentine progressed info a de- 
nial of the Trinity, and became one of the prominent Unitar- 
ian professors who so worried the life of the Genevan Pope. 
In a book dedicated to the king of Poland, he says : " There 
are no such words as Trinity, Homoousion, Person, Essence, 
or Hypostasis, in the Scriptures or in the Catholic Symbols' 
You find therein only one God, and he is autotheos, infusino- 
His divinity into Christ, His Son. Christ is the symbol ol 
the glory of the Father ; He is God, but not such per se. 
The Holy Ghost is the divine power in actuation. Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are distinct in person, essence, and de- 
gree. Calvin adores a Quaternity, not a Trinitv ; for he 
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teaches that if the Hypostasis be removed, the Divinity re- 
mains ; that each Person is truly God ; that, therefore, there 
are four Gods" (1). Calvin can find no invectives sufficiently 
bitter to indicate his hatred of Gentile ; he terms his co-in- 
novator a good-for-nothing " who eats the mud which he finds 
in the trough of Servetus." And the Genevan despot, who 
would brook no rival in his hold on the intellects of the 
emancipated, drew up a formulary of " orthodoxy " which 
all the Italian Protestants were to sign, under pain of ban- 
ishment or death. Gentile would not willingly court the fate 
of Servetus, and like the immense majority of the " escaped 
slaves of the Pope " then in Switzerland, he signed the sav- 
ing document. But as he continued to teach Unitarianism, 
Calvin threw him into prison. Again he retracted ; where- 
upon sentence was pronounced in these terms : " Although 
your wickedness and malice are so tremendous that you de- 
serve to be exterminated from among men as a seducer, her- 
etic, and schismatic ; nevertheless, since you have come to 
your senses, we sentence you to merely the following punish- 
ment. You shall be stripped to your shirt ; and then, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, with a lighted candle in your hand, 
you shall come before us your judges, and beg for our for- 
giveness ; and finally, with your own hands, you shall cast 
into the flames all of your pernicious and lying writings." 
This sentence was carried out on Sept. 2, 1558 ; and Gentile 
was also compelled to swear that he would not leave Geneva 
during the remainder of his life. But he availed himself of 
an early opportunity to escape to Savoy ; from whence he 
went to France, and then, for several years he propagated 
his tenets in that kingdom, in Poland, Moravia, and even Vi- 
enna. When Calvin died, Gentile fancied that he might re- 
turn to Switzerland with impunity ; but the*spirit of Calvin 
survived, and he was arrested on June 11, 15GG, regularly 
tried on the charge of relapse into heresy, and beheaded in 
Berne. While walking to the block, he vaunted : " Many 
have died for the Son ; I am the first to die for the supreme 
glory of the Father." 

Socinus. The Anti-Trinitarians of the sixteenth century 

0) Gabkrel ; Call-in at Gci>cv(!.-L,adf.rchi: Confinua£ioii of Baronto. 
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boasted of no members so learned and influential as the Soz- 
zini, or, as they are now known, from the Latin form of their 
name, the Socini. Alberic Socinus taught jurisprudence at 
Oxford in 1C08, and Scipio in Heidelberg. Lelio, who was a 
member of the Academy of Vicenza, settled in Zurich ; and 
the catastrophe of Servetus led him to dissimulate his relig- 
ious theories, while he lived within reach of the clutches of 
Calvin. But when he migrated to Poland, he openlv propa- 
gated them. Faustus Socinus, a nephew of Lelio, born in 
Siena on Dec. 5, 1539, was an elegant writer, an impressive 
orator, a learned jurisconsult, and a profound general scien- 
tist. Educated by Lelio, he naturally became a fervid Uni- 
tarian, and after twelve years of honorable service in the 
grand-ducal court of Tuscany, he migrated to Cracow, where, 
thanks to the indifferentism of King Sigismund Augustus, 
the Anti-Trinitarians possessed a college, printing establish- 
ment, and all the paraphernalia of a legally recognized sect. 
Socinus found the Polish Unitarians in sad confusion con- 
cerning what was really meant by their cardinal tenets ; and 
his arrival augmented the discord, for he brought forward a 
Creed which he had found among the papers of his uncle, 
which advanced doctrines essentially different from those re- 
ceived in Poland and Transylvania. According to Socinus, 
the first Reformers effected some good, but their work was 
very imperfect ; religion, said he, ought to be freed from all 
dogmas which transcend reason. God is one in essence and 
in person. Christ is inferior to God in that majesty and 
power which He acquired by His obedience and death. Con- 
ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, and therefore styled 
the Son of God, Jesus was carried -before the divine throne 
before He entered upon His teaching career, and at the foot 
of that throne He learned His sublime doctrines. As a re- 
ward for His obedience, Jesus was raised to divine dignity, 
and received dominion over everything heavenly and earth- 
ly ; therefore, concluded Socinus, we may and ought to adore 
Christ as God. In this last doctrine, the Italian theorizer 
differed from the Transylvanian Unitarians ; but at the 
most he made Christ a subaltern God, whom the One, True 
God had placed over the universe. He differed also from 
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the Arians, inasmuch as those heretics, although they *e 
garded the Son as a created being, insisted that He was cre- 
ated before all other creatures. Socinus taught that man 
was mortal before his fall ; otherwise, Christ would have 
abolished death, when He conquered sin. Original sin, said 
Socinus, is not transmitted. Man has free will ; thp divine 
omnipotence does not cover human actions ; Christ did not 
satisfy for the sins of men, for God had pardoned man before 
Jesus was born. Of his own strength, declared Socinus, man 
discerns evil from good ; and he obtains the idea of God and 
divine things only from instruction. The reader will perceive 
that Socinus was a far more resolute heresiarch than Luther 
dared to be. Socinus did not openly deny all the supersen- 
sible ; but he rejected all dogmas, taught unbelief, and was 
the progenitor of our modern rationalists. When he died in 
1604, his admirers wrote as his epitaph : " Luther destroyed 
the roofs of Babylon ; Calvin her walls ; Socinus her foun- 
dations." 

Bruno. This ex-Dominican friar was one of the most fa- 
mous innovators of his day, but he merits the title of Buddh- 
ist as much as he does that of Protestant. He never 
claimed to be either Lutheran, Anglican, Calvinist, or 
Zwinglian. He tells us that while he resided in Geneva, the 
headquarters of Calvinism, he listened to the sermons of the 
French and Italian sectarians there assembled, but he adds : 
"When I was warned that I could not remain, unless I adopted 
the Genevan creed, I departed." The year 1579 found him 
lecturing at the Sorbonne in Paris. During his three years in 
England, he prudently lauded Elizabeth, " The unique Diana 
who is to us all what the sun is to the stars" ; but he mani- 
fested no leaning toward Anglicanism, and when he taught 
the movement of the earth, the Oxford dons forced him to 
leave the country. Arrived in Germany, he was pleased with 
the toleration accorded to him by the Lutherans, " although 
their faith differed from his own " (1). In fact, Bruno taught 

(1) "Non vcstrcc irHi/ianis doymatc probatum." Thus in his De Lampadc Combina- 
toria — Cantu says of Bruuo : " He was in reality a rationalist two centuries before Hegel ; 
and he furnished to the German the formula of the harmony of contradictories (" That 
which is contradictory everywhere else, is one und the same In God ; and everything is the 
same In Him." Thns In his On Cai/.sc, Dial. 3). His mind was solitary and impassioned ; 
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everywhere the Pythagorean system concerning the world, 
and an Eleatic pantheism which he clothed in Neo-Platonic 
forms ; and he advanced both with ridiculous vanity. He 
announced himself to the Oxford professors as " A teacher 
of the most sublime philosophy ; professor of the purest and 
most harmless wisdom ; a doctor recognized by every acade* 
my in Europe ; a teacher unknown only to barbarians ; the 
awakener of sleeping geniuses ; the tamer of presumptuous 
and recalcitrant ignorance ; a universal philanthropist, as all 
his actions proclaim ; a man who loves an Italian no more 
than he does an Englishman, another man no more than he 
does a woman ; . . . he is detested by hypocrites and by the 
propagators of insanity, but is revered by the upright, and 
applauded by every noble genius." As to the tragic death of 
Bruno at the stake on Feb. 17, 1600, it was almost certain 
until 1891 thi*t the sentence was carried out only in effigy ; 
but investigation into the archives of the Confraternity of San 
Giovanni Decollate has proved that the unfortunate perished 
as his otherwise mendacious Roinan monument asserts. We 
shall devote a special chapter to Bruno, since his nearly extinct 
memory has been recently revived. 

Vantni. This theologaster, also a Neapolitan, was born 
in 1586, and made his studies at Padua, finally becoming a 
Regular Canon. He tells us that when he visited Geneva, he 
feared for his life, because of the Calvinists ; that then he 
went to Lyons, where also he narrowly escaped death, but 
at the hands of the Catholics ; that therefore he passed into 
England, " where the Protestants imprisoned him for forty- 
nine days, he being ardently desirous of martyrdom " (1). 
Having returned to Italy, he opened a school in Genoa, but 
his strange doctrines soon caused another expatriation, and 

and his thoughts were like his style, a mixture of the sublime and the trivial, of hymns and 
Imprecations. His genius was grand, vague, and paradoxical. He was melancholy, and as 
rampant as his own Vesuvius. He knew not what he really desired ; and he possessed none 
of that sentiment of the real which sacrifices forms for substance. When we see him trying 
to found a Nolan system of philosophy, and hear him promising to explain everything if he 
has only the time, we must place him among those who abandon the universal laws of 
thought, and its harmony with reality, in order to recnr to those of sense aud self-love." 
Heretics of Italy ; dis. 42. 

(1) Thus in his Divine-Magical, Christian-Physical and Astrologieo-Catholic Am- 
phitheatre of Eternal Providence, against the Ancknt Philosophers, Atheists, Epiciu-' 
cans, Perijmtetics, and Stoics. 
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going to Gascon}', lie became a monk, and led an apparently 
edifying life for some years. But having been detected in 
gross immoralities, lie was unfrocked, and proceeded to Par- 
is. Here tlie papal nuncio took pity on him, gave him hos- 
pitality, and finally procured a chaplaincy for him. But he 
now attracted the attention of the Sorbonne by his atheisti- 
cal talk ; and after a vain flight to Toulouse for impunity, he 
was arrested, tried, and condemned to the stake. He died 
unrepentant on Feb. 19, 1618, boasting that he was more in- 
trepid than Christ, for the Saviour had sweated blood through 
fear. Probably Leibuitz judged rightly when he said that 
Vanini should have been sent to a lunatic asylum, rather than 
to execution. Cousin says that if Vanini had succeeded in 
having his case tried by the Boman Inquisition, as he desired, 
instead of by the parliament of Toulouse, merely some dis- 
ciplinary punishment would have been inflicted. According 
to Vanini, intelligence has no influence over matter ; the 
soul none over the body. Nay, matter gives impulse to in- 
telligence ; the body to the soul. Therefore, God is not the 
Author of the universe. Man comes from putrefaction, and 
from the successive perfection of the species. Many animals 
are stronger than man, and therefore his destiny can be no 
higher than their destiny. Hence the best thing for man 
here on earth, is to enjoy himself ; " Every hour is lost, which 
is not devoted to love." In spite of his flagrant materialism, 
Vanini was wont to assert : " However, I submit all my teach- 
ings to the judgment of the Church." One da}-, when he 
was interrogated as to his candid opinion on the matter of 
immortality, he replied : " I have sworn never to tackle that 
question, until I am old, rich, and a German." Once an ad- 
mirer observed to him : " If you were not Vanini, you would 
be God " ; whereupon the wretch complacently returned : 
"I am Vanini." Certain philosophasters of our day must 
have studied Vanini's ideas of social economy : " Just as the 
prudent forester annually cuts down dead or otherwise useless 
trees, so in all large cities the government ought to rid itself of 
the old, the infirm, and all other useless persons, by putting 
them to death " (1). 

il) For details coneerninR Vanini, see Vaisse; Lucilio Vanini, His Life. Doctrine, ami 
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Ferrante Pallavictno was a learned noble of Piacenza, 
and a Canon Regular. Amorous intrigues in Milan necessi- 
tated his departure for Germany, where he fell in love with 
the " New Gospel." Then he inundated the world with a 
torrent of lucubrations, would-be sacred and profane— as- 
cetic and erotic songs, moral discourses and novels, panegyr- 
ics and diatribes — in all of which the salient feature was ob- 
scenity. His most " spiritual " treatise was one on the Beau- 
ties of the Soul, as illustrated by those of the female bosom. 
As may be conjectured, his manner of treating such subjects 
as Susanna, as Joseph, as Samson, was equally prurient. The 
German and English Protestants gladly acclaimed his lubri- 
cious Celestial Divorce Caused by the Dissoluteness of the Bo- 
man Wife ; Dedicated to All the 3Iost Famous Courtesans. 
Arrested by the papal authorities of Avignon, he was behead- 
ed in 1644 

De Dominis. This apostate archbishop was born in 1546< 
in Dalmatia, then Venetian territory. He became a Jesuit, 
but soon secularized himself. In time he was raised to the 
metropolitan see of Spalatro, thus becoming primate of Dal- 
matia and Croatia. His early years under the mitre were 
distinguished by an affectation of apostolical simplicity, and 
by an inordinate yearning for religious novelties. Called 
to Rome to vindicate his orthodoxy, he allayed all suspicion ; 
but soon afterward he laid aside his pastoral staff, and pro-, 
ceeding to London, he was received into the Anglican com- 
munion in St. Paul's. The royal theologian, James I., made 
him dean of Windsor ; but remorse soon seized him, and he 
announced from the pulpit that mere jealousy had prompted 
his apostasy. He then wrote to Pope Gregory XV., who had 
been one of his pupils : " I have wandered, like a lost lamb. 
Seek me, Most Blessed Father, for I have not forgotten the 
commandments of God and of His Church." Returning to 
Rome, the unfortunate made his abjuration in full Consistory ; 
but Urban VIII., just made Pontiff, having learned that the 
apparently repentant prodigal continued to correspond with 
suspicious persons, relegated him to Castel Sant' Angelo, and 

Death, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Toulouse. Gramm ; Hist, of France after 'he, 
Death of Henry III. ; Amsterdam, 1653. Olearius; Life and Deeds of Yanini ; Jena, 
1708.— For an ingenious defence of same, P. F. .Jrpe, Apology ; Rotterdam, 1712. 
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ordered an investigation. While tliis was in train, the ex. 
prelate died, in 1623 ; and wlien it was afterward proved that 
he had recently contended that salvation conld be attained 
with equal ease in any Christian organization, his remains 
were removed from consecrated ground and burned, together 
with his work on The Christian. Republic (1). 

At an early period of the Reformation, the foes of the Holy 
See anticipated success in the Republic of Venice ; even in 
1520, Luther congratulated some of his Venetian correspon- 
dents on the " progress made by the word of God " in their 
country (2). In 1538, Melancthon besought the Senate to 
allow the erection of a Protestant temple, urging that their 
Serenities " should grant, especially to the learned, the right 
to express their opinions, and to teach them " (3). But in 
1539, the same Melancthon complained that the Most Serene 
was not sufficiently severe in repressing the Anti-Trinitarians, 
and he implored the oligarchs not to confound those "heretics " 
with himself and the other " pure Reformers of Germany " (4). 
With few exceptions, however, the Venetians were not dis- 
posed to encourage a movement which was, at its best, a pow- 
erful incentive of discord in the state ; and furthermore, as 
we shall see when we come to consider the interdict launched 
against the Republic by Pope Paul V., the Most Serene was 
Catholic to its inmost core. 

Of all the Italian states, Lombardy seemed to promise, at 
one period, to be a favorable field for the religious despoiler, 
despite the fact that the intense aversion of its people for 
the German line of the Holy Roman Emperors had ever been 
a powerful nutrient of Guelphic sentiment. The Patarine 
and kindred sects of the thirteenth century had left too many 
seeds in the Catholic soil. And Humanistic ideas were quite 
the fashion among the Lombards ; the Renaissance had excit- 
ed a spirit of inqniry, and its worship of antiquity had evolved, 
in some minds, a sort of pitying contempt for so compar- 
atively modern a system as Christianity. Hence the " Gospel 
of liberty" was less horrible to the average Lombard than 

(1) The curious reader will flud an account of this trial iu the History of the Inquisition 
by the Protestant Llmborch. 

(2) Complete W'nrfcs, edit. Waleh.. XXI., p. 1092. 

(8) EpMlez, edit. Lond.. col. ISO and 151. (i) Unci., vol. I , p. 100 
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to other Italians, and as early as 1521, verses in praise of 
the unfrocked friar of Witternberg were current in Milan (1). 
When Philip II. mounted the Spanish throne, and thereby 
obtained the Iron Crown of Lornbardy, he thought to stem 
the advancing torrent of heresy by the introduction of the 
Spanish Inquisition. But the people resisted, and besought 
Pope Pius II. not to gratify the prince. They insisted that 
" it would be tyranny to establish in a Christian city, that 
form of Inquisition which had been designed for Moors and 
Jews." They sent representatives to the Council of Trent 
to beg the synodals to remember the abuses of the Spanish 
tribunal, and to reflect that " Philip might be expected to 
exercise greater ones in Lornbardy, which was not his own 
country." Cardinal Morone, then presiding legate at the 
Council, assured the petitioners that the synodal decrees 
would exempt their land from the dread tribunal, leaving it 
under the milder jurisdiction of the Roman Inquisition ; and 
although this promise was not fulfilled, the influence of the 
Lombard prelates led the duke of Sessa, the royal governor, 
to suspend his master's decree, and soon it became a dead 
letter. 

We have observed that such influence as the German inno- 
vators obtained in Italy was exercised chiefly over the minds 
of the superlatively lettered class, the too frequently way- 
ward devotees of the Eenaissance. But there were some 
other celebrities, in whose writings there sometimes appear 
expressions which seem to have been conceived in the atmos- 
phere of Protestantism, but who, nevertheless, remained faith- 
ful to Holy Mother Church ; as will be evinced by an exam- 
ination of not merely the remote, but even the proximate con- 
text of the writings which interested criticism would fain 
criminate. And even though such persons may have wan- 
dered temporarily, their intellects, not their wills, were at 
fault ; for sincere error is not wilful heresy. Nor ought it 

(1) One of these poems thus terminated : 

" Made igitur virtutc, pater eclchrande Luthcre, 
Communis cujus pctulet uh ore salus : 
Gratia cui ablatis debct-ur maxima mnnstris, 
Alcidis potuit qucc metuixsc »wa»ii«." 

-Sch(Elhok.v ; Ecclesiastical Amenities. 
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be forgotten that the doctrines on justification had not yet 
been precisely explained by the Council of Trent ; and it was 
precisely because of certain ambiguous notions on such diffi- 
cult subjects that suspicion fell, in the minds of some, on the 
learned and devout princess, Victoria Colonna, on Cardinal 
Pole, and on other celebrities of their circle. Let it be not- 
ed, also, that in the early years of the sixteenth century, 
many very pious Italians were confounded with real heretics, 
merely because of their austerity and their frequent theolog 
ical debates, things which were a kind of protest against an 
indifference which was but too prevalent at the time. 

Among the more celebrated of those Italians of the six- 
teenth century, whom Protestants would have us regard as 
at least sympathizers with the Reformation, we shall notice 
only Marcantonio Flaminio and Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
Flaminio was one of the foremost Humanists of the day, a 
learned physician, and an elegant Latinis^. He did not es- 
cape the vigilance of Muzio, an untiring and ovei -zealous 
seeker for heresy, wherever it might lurk (and wherever it 
was not ) ; and the result of the investigation was that the 
works of Flaminio were regarded by many as dangerous for 
Christians. But the reader shall judge whether a heretic 
would have written as this scholar wrote to the famous Car- 
nesecchi : " May God deliver you from the arrogance of those 
who despise the judgment and the practice of the Universal 
Church. . . . Let us humble ourselves before God ; and let 
us be carried away by no argument, be it ever so specious, 
to withdraw from the unity of the Catholic Church. . . . "We 
should not explain divine things by human reasons." When 
Cardinal Pole went as papal legate to the Council of Trent, 
he made the Humanist one of his secretaries ; and when 
death summoned him iu 1550, the same zealous prelate 
placed his remains in the vaults of the Englie h College at 
Rome. As to the orthodoxy of Michelangelo, it was reserved 
to a German writer of our day to question it (1). This gen- 
ius asserts that the great artist and poet denied the existence 
of purgatory and the necessity of the Sacraments ; and he 
adduces as proof a letter in which, after deploring the death 

(1) Hermann Grimm ; Life of Michael Angclo BonarottL, I860. 
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oi' his brother, Michelangelo writes : "You inform me that 
he did not have all the rites of the Church, but that he had 
great contrition. Well, that was enough for his salvation." 
Certainly this phrase may be so understood as to imply 
the truth of the German biographer's supposition. . But the 
reader will note what Grimm carefully ignores ; namely, that 
in a previous letter to the friend who had told him of the de- 
mise of Giovansimone, the artist had so expressed himself 
as to indicate his own orthodoxy as plainly as he shows the 
contemptibly bad faith of the historian. He had said : " I 
would very much like to know what kind of death he met ; 
whether he confessed and communicated, satisfying all the 
ordinances of the Church. Were I to learn that he did all 
this, I would grieve less." So much for Grimm. Again Va- 
sari tells us that he accompanied Michelangelo, in his last 
days, through all the exercises of the Jubilee, and that the 
artist showed every mark of ardent faith. 

And now a word as to the assertion by Protestant polemics 
that Italy lost much worldly prosperity by her rejection of 
the New Gospel. . It is not our province to examine here 
whether worldly prosperity is or not a necessary concomi- 
tant of the possession of religious truth. But we would ask 
whether the modern decadence of Italy — which has been 
greatly exaggerated (unless we regard the Italy of the last 
thirty years) — is attributable to Catholicism. That the reply 
must be negative, is evident from the fact that Catholic insti- 
tutions once, and for many centuries, were productive of the 
greatest glories of Italy. The careful student of history dis- 
cerns very different reasons for the decadence of Italy (1). 
In their argumentation to the effect that Italy would have 
retained her commercial and industrial primacy, had she ac- 
companied England and Germany in their revolt against Rome, 
Protestant polemics fall into an error of logic unworthy of a 
schoolboy; they insist that "after that"' implies "because of 
that " — Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. At the time of the Pel" n- 
"mation, many causes were contributing to the decadence of 
Italy. The discovery of the New World, due to one of her 

(1) What we now remark concerning Italy, will apply also, mtdatis mutandis, to Spain 
and Portugal. 
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sons ; and the rounding of the Gape of Good Hope by Yasco 
da Gama ; turned commerce from her shores. And then, 
remarks Cantu, came " the destraction of her small repub- 
lics ; the mania of Italians for lighting no longer for country 
and their rights, but for the pretensions of princes ; the revi- 
val in Europe of ambition for foieign conquests, one of the 
sores of pagan Rome which had been healed by feudalism ; 
the consequent invasion of Italy by the foreigner ; the gener- 
al adoption of standing armies by the invaders ; the revival 
of classic studies, which substituted a veneration of force 
such as the pagan State demanded, instead of Christian 
justice." Then came the religious, or rather the irreligious 
Thirty Years' War, terminated by the Peace of Westphalia, 
the consequence of which was that " Germany lost that pri- 
macy which had been hers during the Middle Age. Hence, 
the Germans, who had been driven into the Reformation by 
their envy of oiir more brilliant sun, of our more harmonious 
language, of our more polished manners, of our more liberal 
institutions, of our more advanced civilization ; encountered 
their own ruin through their hatred of Italy. They feared 
the pre-eminence of the Latin race ; and -therefore the} r warred 
against Spain ; that country was Catholic, and therefore they 
warred against Catholicism. And all that resulted was the 
consolidation of the House of Austria, which thenceforward 
retained the German crown and the dominion of Italy. In- 
stead of abolishing the Empire, they abolished the Pope ; 
instead of acquiring civil and municipal liberty, they obtained 
freedom from going to Mass and Confession, and the right to 
sing hymns in German. But Italy suffered much more. 
Her fruitful partition into small states disappeared before the 
Austro-Spanish supremacy, which was no longer counterbal- 
anced by France, and was held within some sort of bounds 
only by the republics of Venice and Genoa " (1). So much 
for the decadence of Italy, whose people, until the triumph 
of Cavour, Mazzini, and Co. — that is, of the Masonic Lodges — 
were in much better economic conditions than those entailed 
by the Reformation upon Great Britain (2). 

(1) Heretics of Italy, discourse 48; Turin, 1806. 

(2) The following observations of Fergueray are worthy of intention : " The Church should 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

THE PROTEST ANTIZATION OF ENGLAND. — ANGLICAN " ORDERS." 

A detailed account of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the English Church Establishment is not necessary for our 
purpose. Probably the reader is acquainted with the first 
steps in the path of schism taken by the royal lecher who 
placed the bed of his concubine between England and Pome. 
Henry VIII. detached England from the unity of the Church ; 
but it was during the reign of his successor, Edward VI., 
that England was first subjected to the process of Protes- 
tantization. So long as Henry lived, no man in his kingdom 
dared to broach the idea of a subversion of Catholic doctrine, 
unless in the one, albeit vital, point of Papal Supremacy. 
Every English Christian, according to his need, still imbibed 
divine grace from its sacramental fountains ; the Sacrifice of 
Calvary was still repeated on every English altar ; and the 
Sacramental Lord of the Tabernacle still welcomed His de- 
voted visitors. Henry shed torrents of blood in his sacrile- 
gious endeavor to unite the prerogatives of the tiara with 
those of the crown (1) ; but he would tolerate an attack on 
the deposit of faith, only when the onslaught conduced to 
the gratification of his lust. But in 15-47, when the soiled 

uot be made responsible for the infe. lority of certain Catholic countries during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Then she had lost all influence in the civil govern- 
ment of those peoples. The ' external bishop ' (the sovereign), encroaching upon the pre- 
rogatives of the real bishop, had usurped even purely spiritual functions ; and the clergy 
were (too often, but not always, thank God !) slaves of the monarch. Then, at Madrid as 
well as at Paris, monarchical supremacy had raised itself on the ruins of all anterior powers, 
even of the ecclesiastical. Certainly, priests and monks enjoyed wealth and honor; but 
these were no compensation for lost freedom. Openly assailed by the Protestant sects, 
insidiously attacked hy the blind amliition of princes, the Catholic Church was forced 
to allow the world to follow its inclinations. She waited for better days ; when, after 
many disappointments, the world would again hearken to her voice ; and she confined 
herself to her principal function, the preservation of dogmatic truth. She had abdi- 
cated as the director of CJiristian states. Tlicrcforc man should not blame her for the 
evils of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is not difficult to point out the cul- 
prit whom men should blame; that culprit xvas absolute monarchy.'" And we must 
never forget that absolute monarchy, as experienced In Christian States, was the progeny of 
Protestantism. 

(1) During eight years of his reign, he sent to a traitor's death, because of their fidelity 
to the Holy See, one cardinal, twenty bishops, thirteen abbots, five hundred monks and 
friars, thirty-eight secular priests, twelve dukes and earls, one hundred and sixt.y-iourgen- 
«lemeu, one hundred and tweuty-four citizens, and one hundred and ten women. 
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crown of Britain was placed on the head of Edward VI. , the 
son of Henry by Jane Seymour, the nine-year-old monarch 
was admonished by Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, 
that it was his royal duty, " as God's vicegerent and Christ's 
vicar, to see that idolatry be destroyed ; that the tyranny of 
the Bishop of Borne be banished, and images be removed ; . . . 
let him do this, and he would become a second Josias, whose 
fame would remain to the end of days " (1). Somerset, the 
protector of the boy-king, had been a follower of the New 
Gospel for several years, although fear of Henry had led 
him to dissemble his notions ; and now he and his depen- 
dents were but too willing to aid Cranmer in a cause which 
promised, through additional confiscations of Church prop- 
erty, to augment their private fortunes (2). The first overt 
measure of the conspirators was a " visitation " throughout 
the kingdom, during which each diocesan and his clergy, to- 
gether with several householders of each parish, were sum- 
moned to take the oath of royal supremacy in religious mat- 
ters, and to receive a Book of Homilies which was ordered to 
be read in every church on Sundays and holy-days. Then 
successive restrictions were issued by which the right to 
preach was finally accorded only to those who could obtain a 
license from the lord-protector or from Cranmer ; not even a 
bishop could preach in his own diocese without such permis- 
sion. Thenceforward, therefore, the people heard no religious 
doctrine but that set forth in the Homilies ; and thus a great 
advance was made in the Protestantization of the nation (3). 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, was one of the few prelates 
who resisted the innovations of Cranmer, defying the pri- 
mate to prove the truth of the Homiletic distinctive doctrines. 
A commitment to the fleet answered the challenge; and when 
the courageous man was told that he might enter the royal 
council in lieu of his cell, if he would yield, he replied that 
were he to do so, "he would deserve to be whipped in every 
market-town in the realm, and then to be hanged for an ex- 
ample as the veriest varlet that ever was bishop in any realm 
christened " (4). In 1548, Cranmer, in conjunction with a 

(1) Strvpk ; Cnuimcr, 114. (2) iieylin ; ai.— Godwin ; 88, 91. 

(3) Wilkins; IV., 1], 14, 17.— Collier ; II., Records. 

(4) See tLu correspondence in Foxe, II., CI, C5. 
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committee of divines, compiled an English Liturgy, based 
indeed upon the Roman Missal and the Breviary, but altered 
here, augmented there, and with omissions everywhere ; all 
the changes being designed to further the Protestantizing 
process of their inventors. Thus was born the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; but it is to be noted that this original Anglican 
Liturgy differed considerably from the one now used in the 
English Establishment. Thus, like all the olden Liturgies, 
it contained, in the prayers of the Consecration, these words ; 
" Heare us, we beseeche Thee, and with Thy Holy Spirite and 
worde vouchsafe to bl^esse and sancti»fifie these Th} r gifts 
and creatures of bread and wyne, that they may be unto us 
the Bodie and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Sonne." II 
contained also the unctions for baptism and for confirmation, 
the sign of the cross in matrimony, the anointing of the sick, 
and a prayer for the dead. The little " Head of the Church 
of England," now advanced to the mature age of ten, at once 
brought the Book before parliament, informing the presum- 
edly devout members that it had been perfected " by the aid 
of the Holy Ghost,- with one uniform agreement " on the part 
of its framers ; which was false, for eight of the eighteen 
bishops of the committee voted against the Book in the House 
of Lords (1). If any parson or other " spiritual person " 
dared thereafter to refuse to use the Book or to speak against 
it, his first offence would entail the loss of a year's revenue 
and imprisonment for six months ; a second dereliction would 
cause the loss of his benefice and imprisonment for a year ; 
a third would be punished by imprisonment for life (2). But 
in three years from the time when the Holy Ghost was al- 
leged to have inspired the new Liturgy, the whole kingdom 
was filled with the clamors of the more ultra among the foes of 
the Scarlet Woman, denouncing the Book of Common Prayer 
as redolent of idolatry. The royal boy-pontiff, now more 
theologically advanced than when he said that the Book gave 
him " great comfort and quietness of mind," took up the cry, 
and declared that if his bishops did not reform the obnox- 
ious Liturgy, he would see that others did it (3). Accordingly, 

(1) Collier ; II.. 243.— Lords' Journals, 331. (2) Statutes of tbe Realm, IV., 37, 38. 

(3) Burnet ; II.. 155- 
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a committee hearkened to the suggestions of Peter Martyr 
Vermiglio and Bucer ; a more Protestant Bool' was issued ; 
and after reading it through and through, the presumedly 
competent parliament confirmed it (1). Immediately after 
this adoption of the Common Prayer, the bishops of the Estab- 
lishment doffed their wonted episcopal garments, and the preb- 
endaries clipped off their hoods, in accordance with the pre- 
scription to wear only the surplice (2). Tliis bit of ecclesiastical 
millineiy craft was seriously welcomed by the evangelicals as 
a long farewell to Borne ; but what chiefly made this fare- 
well an actual fact was the order of Cranmer issued to the 
wardens of every parish, " to bring in and deliver ... all 
autiphoners, missals, and ordinals after the use of Sarum, 
Lincoln, York, or any other private use, and all books of 
Service ; . . . that you take the same books into your hands 
or into the hands of your deputy, and them so deface and 
abolish, that they never after may serve either to an}' such use 
as they were provided for, or be at any time a let (impediment) 
to that godly and uniform order which by common consent 
is now set forth." From that day until days which are re- 
membered by persons still living, Catholic literature of every 
kind was contraband in England ; and excepting during the 
reign of Mary, for two centuries the ban was enforced with bar- 
barity, and often its violation was punished with axe or rope. 
In the meantime, England was being flooded with Protes- 
taut publications ; and the people hearing no refutations of 
the venomous productions, in a few generations tlipv were 
" reformed." Well might Manning exclaim : " The people 
of England did not reject the Catholic faith. A thousand 
times I have said it, for in my soul I believe it, that English- 
men never rejected the Catholic faith — they were robbed of it. 

(1) Lingard thus explains this parliamentary continuation : " The book, i:i its amended 
form, received the assent of the Convocation. But here a new difficulty arose. It was the 
province of the clergy to decide on matters of doctrine aud worship ; how then could they 
submit a work approved by themselves, to the revision of the lay branches of the legislature? 
To elude the inconvenience, it was proposed to connect ttie ameuded service and the ordi- 
nal with a biil which was then in its progress through pariiameut, to compel by additional 
penalties attendance at the national worship. The clergy hoped that both forms would 
thus steal through the two houses without exciting any notice; but their object was detected 
and defeated. The books were read through, before the Act was permitted to pass ; ar> 
both without alteration were allowed and eonflrmed." Hist, of EimlamU vol. V., ch. lv- 

(2) Colli kh; II., 325. 
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They were robbed of it by force. They rose up to defend it in 
arms, but they were beaten down." 

In 1549, Cranmer introduced into parliament a bill which 
was very dear to his heart ; namely, one countenancing the 
marriage of the clergy. The primate's first wife had died be- 
fore he received the priesthood ; but after his ordination, and 
during one of his errands for Henry on the continent, he had 
" married " a step-niece of Osiander, aud had left her in Ger- 
many. Naturally he yearned for the society of the lady ; 
therefore on Feb. 19, the complacent parliament declared 
that though it were to be wished that the clergy would ob- 
serve perpetual continency, as more becoming their spiritual 
character, rendering them better able to attend to their duties, 
and freeing them from worldly cares and embarrassments ; 
yet so many inconveniences had arisen from compulsive chas- 
tity, that it was deemed better to allow to those who conld 
• not contain, the godly use of marriage. Therefore his Maj- 
esty's faithful Lords and Commons enacted that thencefor- 
ward, all laws made by man only, and prohibitory of the 
marriages of spiritual persons, should be void (1). 

Notwithstanding these and similar enactments, the im- 
mense majority of Englishmen still cherished the hope that 
the ancient religion would be restored. To crush this yearn- 
ing, a parliamentary Act now subjected, for a first offence, to 
a fine ; and for a second, to indefinite imprisonment ; any 
person, clerical or lay, who retained any book which con- 
tained any portion' of the Roman Liturgy (2) . Furthermore, 
since the Protestantize rs had adopted a new fashion of ad- 
ministering the Sacraments, the clergy were to be ordained 
in a new way. Therefore parliament enacted that six prelates, 
and six other persons learned in God's law, should be ap- 
pointed by his Majesty to compose a manner of making and 
consecrating archbishops, bishops, priests, and deacons ; and 
that such manner, being set forth under the great seal before 
April 1, 1549, should afterward be lawfully used and exer- 
cised, and no other (3). But in spite of the new liturgy, 

(1) Statutes 0/ the Realm, IV., 07. (2) im., llO.-LonW Journal 384. 

(i\ Statutes, IV.. 112. It is well to note here that as early as 15 to, Cranmer had enunci- 
ated not only loose, but absolutely heretical opinions concerning Holy Orders. Crr.nwell, 
by orderof Henry VIII., had announced the appointment of two committees of prelates and 
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new ordinal, and every new-fangled arrangement of matters 
ecclesiastical which fanatical ingenuity could devise ; it was 
found that in the fourth year of Edward's reign, eleven-twelfths 
of the English people still clungtothe faith of their fathers (1). 
Therefore Cranraer and his associates resolved to rid the Es- 
tablishment of the most Catholicly inclined prelates. He be- 
gan with Bonner, bishop of Lincoln ; ordering him to preach, 
at St. Paul's Cross in London, a written discourse which was 
delivered to him, and which was of a nature very unlikely to 
prove acceptable to him. As was foreseen, Bonner did not fol- 
low the instructions ; and he was denounced by two reformed 
preachers, Latimer and Hooper. Brought to Cranmer for 
sentence, he contended that his real crime was his Catholic 
explanation of the Eucharistic doctrine ; but he was deposed, 
his diocese handed over to Ridley, and he himself imprisoned 
in the Marshalsea, where he remained until the death of 
Edward. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, had been a prison- 
er for two years when he was asked, in July, 1550, to sign an 
act of conformity with the new religious system. He replied 
that it was unfair to talk to him about submission when he 
was not free ; and that it should never be said that he had 
sacrificed his conscience for his liberty. Brought before the 
royal council, his firmness could not be affected ; and " on 

theologians, for the compilation of a Book of Doctrines and Ceremonies. Three years were 
spent in the work, and when it was completed, the King's Bonk, as it was termed, was recog- 
nized as the standard of English Orthodoxy. When it was being begun, certain questions 
were proposed separately to each collaborator, and the answers'were collated and laid be- 
fore Henry. Some of these have found their way to the public : oihers aie to be seen in the 
British Museum (Cleop. E., 5). Now Cranmer. archbishop of Canterbury though he was, ex- 
pressed his views on orders as follows. The king, said be, must have spiritual as well as 
civil officers : aud of course lias a right l>> appoint them. In the time of the Apostles, ob- 
serves the subservient innovator, the people appointed, liecauxc Uicu had no Christian 
king, and therefore they occasionally accepied such as might be recommended to ihem hy 
the Apostles ; but the people accepted such apostolic nominees "of their own (voluntary 
wlll.'and not for any superiority that the Apostles had over them." In the appointment of 
bishops and priests, continues this enterprising discoverer, some ceremonies are to be used 

" not of MCfiwHu, 1ml for yooil order and scrmln fashion He who is apjiointcd 

hMmpor priest, ncetMh 110 consecration lm the Scripture ; for election 'or appoint- 
ing thereto insufficient." H Is no wonder thut, with a view to the safety of his head on 
his shoulders. Cranmer added : " This is mine opinion and sentence at this present; which, 
nevertheless 1 do not tomerariouslv define, hut refer Die juriynunt thereof to your Maj- 
tstj}" See STRYPE. 70 ; App., 48. f>0.— Bl'UXKT ; 1 Coll., SOl.—Coi I.1ER ; Iiccords : II.. 159. 
(1) We find in Strvpe (lieeortts, II., Ill)) a letter from I'asret to Somerset, dated .Inly 7. 1549, 
which says : " The use of the old religion Is forbidden by a law, and ihe use of the new Is 
not yet printed in the stomachs or eleven of twelve parts of the realm, what countenance 
loever men make outwardly lo please ihein lu whom they see the power rcsteth- 
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the day of his judgment given againste him, lie called his 
judges heretiques and sacramentarys, they being there the 
kinge's commissioneres, and of his Highnes counsell " (1). 
He was deposed, and his diocese was given to Poynet, bishop 
of Rochester. He also remained in prison until the accession 
of Mary. The next depositions were of Heath of Worces- 
ter, and Day of Chichester. The latter's offence was differ- 
ent from those of Gardiner and Heath. These prelates hav- 
ing been in prison when what was termed the " Lord's Sup- 
per " was substituted for the Sacrifice of the Mass, they had 
no opportunity of resisting the outrage ; but Day had nobly 
availed himself of the opportunity he enjoyed. Since Sacri- 
fice and Altar are correlatives, it was no sooner resolved by 
the Protestantizers to abolish the Mass, than the church 
plate, etc., became a choice morsel for the human vultures 
who were fattening on the spoils of the olden worship ; for 
these valuables were all appurtenances of the altar, for which 
there was now, of course, no use. The cry went up for the 
removal of all altars, and the substitution of " communion 
tables" ; and after a few unauthorized incursions by certain 
rapacious preachers and nobles, and a more formal raid in 
the London churches by Ridley, the royal council ordered 
every diocesan to banish all altars from his jurisdiction (2). 
Day refused ; Cranmer and Ridley were commissioned to 
convert him, but he would not be converted ; and he also was 
imprisoned until the next reign (3). The narrative of this 
raid upon the sanctuaries of England, of this exhibition of 
hellish rage toward every vestige of the sacrificial worship of 
their ancestors, cannot be pleasant reading to the Ritualists 
who ask the Catholic world to concede that they celebrate 
Mass ; that the traditions of the English Establishment allow 
them to participate in that Unbloody Sacrifice which is daily 
offered to God, from the rising to the setting of the sum 
The damning fact remains, that the authoritative commission 
instituted by the Head of the English Church ordered that 
" all altars in every church or chapel be taken down, and in- 
stead of them a table be set up ; ... to move the people from 

(1) Council Booh, fol. 152. (2) Wilkins; Councils; IV., 65. 

(3) Council Book, fol. 140, 141, 200.— Strtpe ; II., 391 
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the superstitions of the Popish Mass unto the right use of 
the Lord's supper ; the use of an altar being to sacrifice 
upon, and the use of a table to eat upon. . . . Altars were erect- 
ed for the sacrifice of the Law, which being now ceased, the 
form of an altar was to cease together with them." And 
the Protestantizers were not content with removing the al- 
tars ; they must needs gratify their diabolic malice by set- 
ting the altar slabs in the pavement of the churches, so that 
the people, if they did not run their daggers through the Sa- 
cred Body of Christ like the Luciferian Masons of our day, 
might at least trample upon what had been His resting-place. 
When Ridley was called upon, during the reign of the Cath- 
olic Mary, to answer for his blasphemies, he justified his 
course toward the altars by alleging that "it was done upon 
just considerations, for that the altars seemed to come too 
nigh the Jews' usage." This melancholy fact may well be 
contemplated by Romanizing Anglicans. It may be placed 
in the same category with the sneering words of their Hom- 
ily on the Sacram ent, about " massing priests " and " mum- 
mish massing " ; with Henry's slur on the priestly " miuiqjsi- 
7nus and sumpsimtts" ; with the declaration of the quoted 
Homily that we "need no sacrificing priest, no Mass " ; all of 
which emphasize the sad words of Cardinal Manning : " The 
once Catholic, but now Protestant, churches of England stand 
like the open sepulchre ; and we may believe that the angels 
are there, ever saying : ' He is not here ; come and see where 
the Lord was laid ' " (1). 

(1) When Elizabeth undid the restoring work of Mary, the " tables " were placed " In the 
VKiy of the church or in the chancel " (Rubric). Bramhall wrote to Land that "the table 
used for the administration of the Blessed Sacrament In the midst of the choir is made an 
ordinary seat for maids and apprentices." And in the Constitutions and Canons Ecclesi- 
astical, 1640, by his Majestic'* Authority under the Great Seal of England, we read that 
"experience hath showed us how irreverent the behavior of many people is, some leaning, 
others casting their hats, and some sitting upon, some standing, and others sitting under, 
the communion-table in time of divine service." But although common decency rebuked 
these practices, and although an "obeisance " toward the altar was enjoined (Laud, like a 
child at play, used to bow seven times toward the unconsccratcd elements, but ncrer after 
what he called the "consecration "), the royal Head of the Establishment was careful to 
enjoin in the Canons just cited, that " albeit at the time of reforming this church from that 
gross superstition of Popery, it was carefully provided that all means should be used to 
root out. of the minds of the people both the inclination thereunto, and memory thereof, es- 
pecially of the Idolatry committed in the Mass, for which cause all popish altars were de- 
molished, ... we declare that this situation of the holy table doth not im}>ly that it is, or 
ought to be, esteemed a true and proper altar whereon Christ is again really sacrificed." 
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We do not propose to give any detailed account of tlie ter- 
rible sufferings of Catholics while England was being Prot- 
estantized ; still less can we spare space to notice the incon- 
sistent persecutions visited by the Anglican inquisitors upon 
such of their comrades in revolt as they thought proper to 
brand as " heretics." But there are two instances of the latter 
procedure which ought to be recorded. The first is that of 
Joan Boclier, a Kentish woman who, during the reign of 
Henry, had rendered good service to the secret Reformers by 
the clandestine importation and distribution of prohibited 
books. Her " heresies " caused the orthodox Cranmer to 
forget his debt to Joan ; and in April, 1549, she was led be- 
fore him, Latimer, Smith, Cook, and Lyell, to answer the 
charge of having maintained, in her sermons (for she was 
a preacher), that " Christ did not take flesh of the outward 
man of the Virgin, because the outward man was conceived 
in sin ; but by the consent of the inward man, which was un- 
defined." What this jargon meant, or what the inquisitors 
understood by it, Ave are not informed ; but Cranmer ordered 
her to be delivered to the secular power ; whereupon she 
cried : " It is a goodly matter to consider your ignorance. 
It is not long ago that you burned Ann Askew for a piece 
of bread ; and yet came yourselves soon afterward to believe 
und profess the same doctrine for which you burned her. 
And now, forsooth, you will needs burn me for a piece of 
flesh, and in the end will come to believe this also, when you 
have read the Scriptures* and understand them." Whether 
or not he appreciated the logic of Bocher, now that he was 
matured even unto his eleventh year, Edward hesitated to 
confirm Cranmer's sentence ; and it was only when the pri- 
mate proved by the conduct of Moses in causing blasphemers 
to be stoned, that his Majesty should sign the death warrant, 
that Joan was lead to the stake. When the preacher Scory 
tried, at the pyre, to induce her to recant, she cried : " Thou 
liest like a rogue, thou shouldst go home and study the Script- 
As to the official view of the Altar and the Mass, taken, in modern times, by the highest 
court of ecclesiastical appeal known to Anglicanism, we need to refer merely to the famous 
St. Barnabas case {Wcstcrton vs. Liddell); wherein it was decided that "The change in 
the view taken of the Sacrament naturally called for a corresponding change in the altar. 
It was »io longer to he an altar of sacrifice, hut merely a ta7)lc at wh ich the communicant* 
were to partake of the Lord's supper." 
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tires" (1). Another interesting case of Anglican inquisition 
was that of the Dutch snrgeon, Von Parris, who had been 
excommunicated by the Dutch Consistory in London. Al- 
though Cranmer could lawfully have no jurisdiction in 
this case, Parris was arraigned before his tribunal on the 
charge of having denied the divinity of Christ. Coverdale 
acted as interpreter, and sentence of death having been pro- 
nounced, the victim was burnt on April 24, 1551 (2). Parris 
seems to have been the sole foreign innovator whom Cran- 
mer sent to the stake. As a rule, while he, and all the other 
founders of the English Establishment, were cruelly severe 
toward all native disturbers of whatever they saw fit to desig- 
nate as truth, they were most favorable to a horde of foreign 
preachers who thronged in the palace of Cranmer and in those 
of nearly every Anglican prelate. Choice preferments in the 
Establishment, and prompt protection at court, were ever at 
their command. Thus Peter Martyr Vermiglio and Bucer 
were appointed to chairs of theology in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; Faggio, Tremelio, and Cavalier gave lectures in He- 
brew at Cambridge ; Knox became chaplain to the young king ; 
Utenhoff and Peter Alexander received choice prebends in Can- 
terbury ; and many others were richly paid for their arduous 
labors in the enlightenment of the stolid British public (3). 
AVe have seen how the new Liturgy was forced upon the 
English people. A French translation of the Booh of Com- 
mon Prayer was issued for the natives of Jersey and Guern- 
sey ; which was but in accordance with the Protestant idea 

(1) In 1543, Henry VIII. discovered that many ladies of his court, his own queen, Cathar- 
ine Parr, in the number, were dallying with the doctrines of the German Reformers. Works 
of these innovators had been smuggled into his own palace by the Bocher just mentioned, 
and by Ann Askew. Among those implicated with the two women were Latimer, who was 
to attaiu to the dignity of " msirtyrdoin " under " Bloody Mary," after a life of repeated 
apostasies and abjurations ; and Shaxton, the deprived bishop of Salisbury. These two wor- 
thies escaped the vengeance of Henry by recantation; Shaxton even delivered the funeral 
sermon at the execution of Askew and her associates, pitying their blindness, and exhoi ting 
them to merit the royal grace, as he and Latimer had done. The good man was rewarded 
for his zeal with the mastership of St. Giles's Hospital In Norwich. Latimer, who had been 
made bishop of Worcester by Henry in 1535, but had been obliged to resign in 1539. because 
the king suspected his orthodoxy, saved his life, indeed, by submitting in the affair of Askew ; 
but he did not leave his prison until Edward VI. called him to his court, where he distin- 
guished himself by the bitterness and coarseness of his pulpit oratory. See State Papers in 
the Iiei(w of Ileum VIII.; I.. 816-850.— Foxk; III., 379, 383.— VVilkixs; ill.. 748. 

(2) Stowk; 005.— Edwar<Vt< Journal, 2-1. 

(3) Strypk ; Cranmer, 194, 234, 232.— Idem, Memorials, II., 121, 205, 240. 
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of a vernacular liturgy in every land. But when the Re- 
formers began to think of the claims to enlightenment pos- 
sessed by the benighted Irish, they were confronted by a 
serious difficulty. For centuries the English conquerors had 
been striving, by every means excogitable, to destroy even a 
memory of the Irish language. Certainly, they had failed ; 
for at the time of the Reformation, not one Irishman in ten 
knew a word of the invader's language. Principle was at 
stake ; how could the Establishment carry out the grand idea 
of a vernacular liturgy in Ireland, when it was notorious that 
nothing contributes so much to the vitality of a language 
as the habit of praying in it. Therefore it was resolved that 
the Irishman should be compelled to pray in English ; and 
the requisite proclamation was emitted, and forwarded to all 
the Irish prelates. The order was enforced, so far as it could 
be, by Archbishop Browne of Dublin, and four other bishops ; 
it was spumed by Dowdal, the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
every other prelate (1). 

By the time that the new Head of the Church of England 
had reached his fifteenth year, he, like every Englishman who 
thought at all of the matter, began to reflect that it was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult enterprise to try to discover what was, and 
was not, the faith of the Establishment — an enterprise which, 
many times since, has been vainly essayed by wiser brains 
than Edward possessed. An authorized standard of ortho- 
doxy was regarded as imperative, even by those who had 
been the loudest in their clamors against the teaching author- 
ity of the Pope. Accordingly, after much discussion with 
various divines, Cranmer laid the Forty-Two Articles before 
the king ; his Majesty was pleased to approve them ; and a 
royal order was promulgated, commanding that they should 
receive the subscriptions of all clergymen, churchwardens, 
and schoolmasters (2). No one could receive a degree in the 
universities who did not solemnly swear that he would "al- 
ways place the authority of Scripture above the decisions of 
men " ; and that he " would always defend the Articles lately 
issued by royal authority, as true and certain, and as con- 

(1) LFLAND-, XII., Cb. Viii. 

(2) Strtpe : Cranmer, 272, 293.— Burxet ; II., 166 ; III., 210-213. Wilkixs : Councils, 
IV.. 79. 
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sonant with the word of God " — two clauses which all the 
graduate's university training could not enable him to recon- 
cile. After the promulgation of the Forty-Two Articles, it 
was thought that nothing more was necessary to insure the 
unity of the Establishment, than a Code of Ecclesiastical Law 
which would supersede the Canons of papal days. There- 
fore, in the same year, 1552, a royal commission, with Cran- 
mer at its head, framed a Code in fifty-one articles, treating 
of all matters which pertain to the cognizance of ecclesias- 
tical courts. It begins with what the designers wished to be 
considered as an exposition of Christian doctrine ; and it 
enacts that heresy shall be punished by forfeiture and death, 
regulating, also, how the convicted heretic shall be delivered 
to the secular power for execution. It is very severe on 
seducers of women ; but it allows divorce, not only for adul- 
tery, but for desertion, protracted absence, danger to health, 
etc., permitting the innocent party to take another partner. 
It is interesting to note that it asserts that excommunication 
excludes its object from the society of the faithful, from the 
protection of God, and from all hope of heaven; consigning 
him to the everlasting tyranny of the devil (1). 

When Mary mounted the throne of England in 1553, the 
Protestantizing process was checked ; and the nation once 
more prayed in the household of Christian faith. We are 
forced to restrict our task to a tracing of the progress of her- 
esy among the English ; but if the reader desires fairly ac- 
curate information concerning the reign of Mary Tudor, he 
will refer to the pages of Lingard, being assured that too 
favorable a view will not be presented by an otherwise grand 
historian, whose too eager yearning for a conciliation of the 
prejudices of a bastard patriotism frequently leads him to an 
economical presentation of the truth. We are grateful to 
Lingard for the following concessions. " It was the lot of 
Mary to live in an age of religious intolerance, when to pun- 
ish the professors of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a 
duty, no less by those who rejected, than by those who as- 
serted the papal authority. It might perhaps have been ex- 
pected that the Eeformers, from their sufferings under Henry 

<J) Reformat. Ecch Laus, pt'Wistied in 1571. 
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VIII., would have learned to respect the rights of conscience. 
Experience proved the contrary. They had no sooner ob- 
tained the ascendency during the short reign of Edward, than 
they displayed the same persecuting spirit which they had 
formerly condemned ; burning tlie Anabaptist, and prepar- 
ing to burn the Catholic at the stake, for no other crime than 
adherence to religious opinion. The former, by existing 
law, was already liable to the penalty of death ; the latter en- 
joyed a precarious respite, because his belief had not yet 
been pronounced heretical by any acknowledged authority. 
But the zeal of Archbishop Cranmer observed and supplied 
this deficiency ; and in the code of ecclesiastical discipline 
which he compiled for the government of the Reformed 
Church, he was careful to class the distinguishing doctrines 
of the ancient worship with those recently promulgated by 
Muncer and Socinus. By the new Canon Law of the metro- 
politan, to believe in Transubstantiation, to admit the papal 
supremacy, and to deny justification by faith only, were 
severally made heresy ; and it was ordained that individuals 
accused of holding- heretical opinions should be arraigned 
before the spiritual courts, should be excommunicated on 
conviction, and after a respite of sixteen days, should, if the}' 
continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil magistrate, to 
suffer the punishment provided by law. Fortunately for the 
professors of the ancient faith, Edward died before this code 
had obtained the sanction of the legislature. By the acces- 
sion of Mary, the power of the sword passed from the hands 
of one religious party to those of the other; and within a 
short time Cranmer and his associates perished in the flames 
which they had prepared to kindle for the destruction of 
their opponents " (1). 

With the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England, 
joy entered the hearts of all religious innovators. The 
daughter of Anne Boleyn could scarcely be expected to har- 
bor much sympathy with the power which had proclaimed 
her mother's dissoluteness and her own bastardy ; and she 
had given good reason for the supposition that her acquies- 
cence with her half-sister's restoration of the Catholic wor- 

(1) History of England, vol. V., ch. vl. 
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ship was a matter of mere policy. Certainly, when she first 
donned the ermine, she continued to assist at the Holy Sac- 
rifice, find even to communicate occasionally ; she buried the 
remains of Mary with all the ceremonies of the Catholic rit- 
ual ; and she caused to be celebrated a solemn Eequiem for 
the soul of the emperor Charles V. But the Protestantizers 
were encouraged when they beheld the prison doors opening 
for the egress of the religionists whom the Marian edicts had 
immured ; when they saw prominent Protestant preachers 
welcomed at court ; and when Elizabeth ordered Oglethorpe, 
bishop of Carlisle, not to presume to elevate the Sacred Host 
after the consecration (1). They were not surprised when, 
on Dec. 27, the queen ordered that " until consultation might 
be had in parliament," no other change should be made in 
the liturgy, than the recitation in English of the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, the Epistle, and the Gospel. Very soon 
there was announced a repeal of the Marian statutes which 
had restored the ancient faith ; and it was enacted that un- 
der pain of death, the Bool' of Common Prayer, with certain 
changes in a more Protestant sense, should be used by all 
clergymen (2). Then came the declaration that all ecclesias- 

(1) On Christmas morning, 1558, as Oglethorpe was vesting in the royal chapel, he re- 
ceived an order from the queen not to elevate the Host in the royal presence. He replied 
that his life belonged to her Highness ; but bis conscience was his own. When, there- 
fore, he came to the Offertory of the Mass, the qneen left the chapel. Camden, 32.— Loscl y 
3ISS., 184. 

(2) There is a story current among Anglicans to the effect that either Paul IV. or Pius V. 
(the/ cannot agree as to which) offered to approve the Book on condition that Elizabeth 
would admit the Papal supremacy. Estcourt,inhis Anglican Ordinations (■p. 3.">4), says: 

"If the argument on the Catholic side has gained a certain advantage by the currency 
given to so telling a story as that of the Nag's Head, Anglicans, on the other side, have 
availed themselves of a similar opportunity in stating the legend of the Pope having made 
an offer to Queen Elizabeth of conflrmiug the Book of Common Prayer. It is strange 
that, after the indignation excited in them by the former tale, they should put forward as a 
matter of importance a story resting on no better foundation than the other, and with no 
authority quoted for it but mere verbal tradition. The evidence iu each case is precisely of 
the same character ; if the names of certain persons are quoted in one case as the authori- 
ties from whom the story was derived, names are given with equal eonfldeuce in the other. 
The current of tradition In each case runs equally clearly. If the N'ag's-Head story was 
not heard of for upward of forty years after the date of the alleged transaction, no more 
was that of the Pope's offer. If the one was not published during the lifetime of those said 
to be actors in it, neither was the other. If the difference in the three or four versions of 
the Nag's Head is fatal to its credibility, there are at least three versions of the Pope and 
Queen. Notwithstanding all this, P.ishop Bull, after calling the Nag's-Head story ' a putrid 
fable,' within three pages coolly and unblnshingly relates two versions of the other story, 
both as undoubted facts, although no one else has even ventured to take credit for more 
than one. 

" Let, then, no man be a judge in his own cause. Surely we may hence gather the need 
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tical jurisdiction was an appanage of the crown ; and the 
promulgation of the consequent penalty of hanging and 
quartering for all who would presume to assert that the 
Roman Pontiff had any spiritual jurisdiction in the realms 
of her gracious Highness. In July, 1559, the queen took 
measures for the institution of a new hierarchy for the royal 
Establishment. She caused the oath of belief in the royal 
supremacy in church matters to be tendered to all the bish- 
ops ; but she found that they were not of the mould in which 
the episcopal sycophants of Henry's court had been fash- 
ioned. One alone, Kitchin, of Landaff, laid his mitreunderlier 
royal feet ; all the others were deposed and imprisoned (1). 
It now became necessary to appoint a kind of superinten- 
dent for the royal-liveried lackeys of the new hierarchy. Of 
course he was to be termed archbishop of Canterbury. For 
this mitered-butlership Elizabeth selected Matthew Parker, 
who had been chaplain to Anne Boleyn, and was now dean of 
Lincoln. But by whom was this worthy to be consecrat- 
ed? Just then there was only one "lawful" bishop in the 
kingdom, Kitchin ;.and the 25th of Henry VIII. prescribed 
that the consecration of the primate should be by four bish- 
ops. And another difficulty arose. How was Parker to be 
" made a bishop " ? Then there was no " lawful " form of 
consecration available ; for the Ordinal of Edward VI. had 
been abolished by the Marian parliament, and the Catholic 
Ordinal by the Elizabethan. However, the royal canonists 
found a way out of both difficulties. Her gracious Majesty, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, was fully competent, as Head 

of adopting some such principles or rules of evidence as were laid down at the beginning 
ol this work, in order to have a common test or tribunal by which we may know what facts 
and circumstances are worth being alleged as arguments. Even supposing that it was the 
fact that an offer such aa described was made to Queen Elizabeth, there is no argument to 
be drawn from it in the present question ; for there is nothing said or pretended, which 
can show how far the offer was to exteud ; and whether it was meaut to include the forms 
of ordination uuder the uame of Bonk of Common Prai/rr." 

(1) Tunstall of Durham, Morgau of St. David's, Oglethorpe of Carlisle, White of Win- 
chester, and Baines of Coventry, died that year in prison. Scot of Chester, Goldwell of St. 
Asaph's, and Pate of Worcester succeeded, somehow, in escaping to the continent. Of the 
.remaining seven. Heath, after several periods of imprisonment, was allowed to reside on 
his private estates in Surrey. Bonner groaned in the Marshalsea ten years, and then died. 
Watson of Lincoln remained in prison twentv-three years. Thirlby of Ely remained in the 
episcopal prison of Parker until his death. Bourne of Bath and Wells was put in the cus- 
tody of the dean of Exeter. Turberville of Exeter and Pool of Peterborough were tc r bidden 
to leave their respective houses for the rest of their days. 
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of the Church of England, to heal every defect that could 
possibly arise in the premises. Therefore an apposite sana- 
tory clause was inserted in the royal commission for Park- 
er's consecration ; and the duty of confirming the election of 
the new primate, and of consecrating him, was delegated to 
Barlowe, Hodgkins, Scorey, and Coverdale. Barlowe had 
been bishop of Bath until he was deposed by Mary, and was 
supposed to have been consecrated during the reign of Henry 
according to the Catholic Ordinal Hodgkins, suffragan of 
Bedford under Henry, had certainly been consecrated ac- 
cording to the Catholic rite. Scorey of Chichester and Cover- 
dale of Exeter had been consecrated according to the Be- 
formed Ordinal These four prelates, Barlowe officiating, 
went through with what they and theirs termed the " conse- 
cration " of Parker, using the Ordinal which had been adopt- 
ed toward the close of the reign of Edward VI.; and since 
all subsequent Anglican prelates derived their claims to con- 
secration from this Parker, upon the validity or non-validity 
of his consecration turns the solution of what certain parties 
are pleased to term the " vexed " question of Anglican Or- 
ders — a, matter in which the reader will find, in all probabil- 
ity, very little reason for doubt. 

When Parker had initiated all the royally-appointed in- 
cumbents of the Elizabethan hierarchy into their future 
careers, all proceeded to further the progress of English 
Protestantism by tendering the Oath of Supremacy to their 
respective clergy. The immense majority of the deans and 
prebendaries sacrificed their benefices, and very often their 
personal liberty, rather than proffer what was equivalent to 
a renunciation of their Catholic faith ; but many of the infer- 
ior clergy yielded (1). In 1563, the obligation to take the 

(1) Some of tlie uses 10 which the Elizabethan clergy, as well as their successors under the 
Stuarts, were put. are caustically noted by Brooks Adams, in his Law of Civilization and 
Du-ay (New York, 1893). Strictly speaking, the Church of Euglaud never had a faith in 
Tudor limes, but vibrated between the orthodoxy of the "Six Articles'" and the Calvinism 
«)f the " Lambeth Articles." Within a si n*gle generation, the relation that Christ's Flesh and 
Blood bore to the bread and wine was changed five times by royal proclamation or act of 
Parliament. But the new economic aristocracy understood the value of the pulpit as a 
branch of the police of the kingdom, and from the outset it used the clergy as part of the 
secular administration. On this point Cranmcr was explicit. Elizabeth told ber bishops 
plainly that, Win cared little for doctrine*, hut wanted clerk* to ktcp order. It was with a 
rod of iron that she ruled her clergy. No priest was allowed to marry without the approba- 
tion of "xo justices of the peace. \Vheu the dean of St. Paul's offended the queen iu a ser- 
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Oatli was extended to persons not contemplated in the orig- 
inal Act ; and this severity, said the parliament, was for the 
purpose of " restraining and correcting the marvellous out- 
rages and licentious boldness of the fautors of the Bishop of 
Borne." Hitherto, the Oath had been taken necessarily only 
by an heir holding of the crown, who wished to sue out the 
livery of his lands ; by all who sought ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment; by aspirants to office under the crown; and by all 
members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. By 
an Act of March 3, parliament extended the obligation, under 
pain of perpetual imprisonment, to members of the House 
of Commons, schoolmasters, private tutors, and attorneys. 
Under pain of death for a second refusal, the Oath was de- 
manded also from all who had held ecclesiastical office dur- 
ing the last three reigns ; and to all who presumed to celebrate 
or to hear Mass. Speaking of these provisions, Cecil said: 
"Such be the humours of the Commons house, as they 
thynke nothing sharp ynough ageynst papists." We have 
now dwelt at sufficient length upon the measures which were 
taken to rob the English people of their faith ; and we would 
say a few words in refutation of the assertion that the 
Church of England reformed herself in Elizabeth's time, and 
that only 189 of the old clergy refused to conform. It is cer- 
tain that the English bishops protested against any change 
of religion, when, having seen that Elizabeth did not intend 

mon, she told bim " to retire from that ungodly digression and return to his text " ; and 
Archbishop Grindall was suspended for disobedience to her orders. In Catholic, times, 
the sovereign had drawn his supernatural qualities from his consecration by the pr.eothood ; 
in the seventeenth century money had already tome to represent a force so predominant 
that the process had become reversed, and the clergy attributed their prerogative to speak in 
the name of the Deity to the interposition of the king. This was the substance of the Ref- 
ormation in England. Craumer taught that God committed to Christian princes "the 
whole cnre of their subjects, as well concerning the administration of God's word, as of 
things political"; therefore, bishops, parsons, and vicars wevc ministers of the temporal 
ruler, to whom he confided the ecclesiastical otn:e precisely as he confided the enforcement 
of order to a chief of police. As a part of the secular administration, the main function of 
the Anglican ministers under the Tudors and the Stuarts was to preach obedience to their 
patrons. Elizabeth bluntly told her bishops that they must get her sober, respectable 
preachers, but men Who zhmdd he cheat). In fine, the Anglican clergy under the Tudors 
and Stuarts were not so much ministers, as hired political retainers. Mr. Adams repro- 
duces a part of Macanlay's description: "The coarse and ignorant squire could hire a 
young Levite for his board, a small garret, and ton pounds a year. This clergyman 
might not only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, might not only be always 
ready in fine weather for bowls and in rainy weather for shuffleboard, but might also save 
the expense of a gardener or of a groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the ap- 
ricots, and sometimes he curried the coach horses." 
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to keep the oath which she would have to take at her coro- 
nation, they resolved to take no part in the ceremony. Cer- 
tainly, Oglethorpe finally consented to perform the coronation 
ceremony, on the express condition that she should take the 
usual oath to maintain the Catholic faith. This protest was 
repeated equivalent^ when, while parliament was debating 
on the Bill of Supremacy, both bishops and priests met in 
Convocation, and adopted a solemn declaration of their be- 
lief in the Real Presence, in Transubstantiation, in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, in the Papal Supremacy, and in the ex- 
clusion of all laymen from the government of the Church. 
Even Froude recognizes this protest as that of the entire 
" spiritualty " of England, adding that " the clergy never 
consented, as a body, to an} r measure of reformation what- 
ever, except under the judicious compulsion of Henry the 
Eighth " (1). A third protest was made when Archbishop 
Heath, as primate of the English Church, denounced the 13111 
of Supremacy in the House of Lords on March 22, 1559, say- 
ing, according to Strype, " that by forsaking and fleeing from 
the See of Rome they must first forsake and flee from all 
General Councils ; secondly, all canonical and ecclesiastical 
law ; thirdly, the judgment of all other Christian princes ; 
and fourthly, the unity of Christ's Church; and by falling out 
of Peter's ship, hazard themselves to be drowned in the 
waters of schism, sects, and divisions." A fourth protest 
was entered when, a division having been called, all the bish- 
ops voted against an}' religious change. A fifth protest was 
made on May 15 at Greenwich, when Heath, in the name of 
the English Church, told the queen " to remember what her 
real duty was and the policy she was bound to adopt ; to fol- 
low in the steps of her sister who had brought back the 
country to the ancient religion, which had flourished in it 
for so many centuries ; that Rome was the mother of all 
churches ; that history and tradition, and the writings of the 
Fathers and the great Councils of the Church, all proclaimed 
Rome as the Head of that Church which their Divine Mas- 
ter had founded." And certainly there was a sixth protest 
when their twenty-one days' grace having expired, the bish- 

(1) Jlisloru of Envland, VI., p. 105. 
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ops still refused to acknowledge the female Anti-Pope, and 
preferred to be thrown into the Tower or the Fleet, to be after- 
ward, all except Kitchin, deprived of their sees. So much 
for the attitude of the English bishops ; but how was it with 
the priests ? The egregious failure of the royal Visitors to 
cow the clergy into a submission to her Majesty's usurpa- 
tion of pontifical jurisdiction is evinced by the fact that most 
of the priests refused even to appear before the Visitors, so 
that out of 9,400 beneficed clergy, the zealous commissioners, 
according to their report in the Domestic State Papers; were 
able to give the names of only 806 as having subscribed. In 
the visitation of the province of York in August and Septem- 
ber, 1559, according to Simpson's investigation of the State 
Papers (1), out of 90 priests summoned, 21 took the oath, 36 
refused it, 7 were absent and furnished no procurators, and 
16 were absent but sent procurators. As regards the prov- 
ince of Canterbury, Simpson says : " We hear of the dean 
and canons of Winchester cathedral, the warden and fellows 
of the college, and the master of Holy Cross, all refusing the 
oath. Yet only lour of them are in Bridgewater's list. And 
for the whole country, the visitors returned the total of 49 
recusants and 786 conformists, significantly omitting the ab- 
sentees. Thus, out of the 8,911 parishes and 9,400 beneficed 
clergymen, we find only 806 subscribers; while all the bishops 
and 85 others expressly refused to subscribe, and the rest 
were absentees. The assertion, then, of Camden, that only 
189 clergymen were deprived in this visitation, proves noth- 
ing. Archbishop Parker had orders ' not to push any one to 
extremities on account of his oath.' But Sanders and Bridge- 
water give many more names." Camden puts the number 
as 189, and Collier 243 ; " but this included, as a rule, the 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, prebendaries, and heads of col- 
leges,— in fact, the pick of the clergy. Out of this grain of 
fact church defenders have built up a mountain of fable. 
Some have even gone so far as to say that all the old clergy 
of the Church of England conformed to the new order of 
things with this exception. But this estimate includes only 
those deprived of their livings in the visitation of 1559, which, 

(1) Detailed in his Life of Blessed Campion, pp. 139 ct seqq. 
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beginning in May and ending in December, lasted onlj six 
months. No attempt has been made to estimate the total 
number of clergy who resigned rather than face persecution, 
who refused to take the oath and were not deprived in the 
visitation of 1559, who were deprived in subsequent visita- 
tions, who were ejected to make room for the married clergy 
removed in Mary's reign. That the number was very great 
we have abundant evidence " (1). As to those who resigned, 
Cox, writing to Peter Martyr after the visitation of 1559 was 
over, says : " The popish priests among us are daily relin- 
quishing their ministry, lest, as they say, they should be com- 
pelled to give their sanction to heresies." Lever writes to 
Bullingham, July 10, 1560, six months after, stating the re- 
sult to be : " Many of our parishes have no clergymen, and 
some dioceses are without a bishop. And out of that very 
small number who administer the sacraments throughout 
this great country, there is scarcely one in a hundred who 
is both able and willing to preach the word of God." And 
Collier says : " Upon the Catholic clergy throwing up their 
preferments, the necessities of the Church required the ad- 
mitting of some mechanics into orders." We are justified, 
therefore, in declaring with Fronde that the entire " spirit- 
ualty " of England protested against the Elizabethan founda- 
tion of the English Church Establishment which she destined 
to supplant the Catholic Church in England. The entire 
bench of bishops, Kitchin excepted, preferred imprisonment 
or even death to a recognition of royal supremacy in religious, 
matters. And Collier shows that 12 deans, 14 archdeacons, 
GO canons, 15 heads of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
20 doctors, and 100 of the well-preferred clergy shared the 
fate of the bishops. Of the lesser clergy, besides those de- 
prived in the visitation of 1559, spoken of by Camden and oth- 
ers, a large number, according to Burnet 3,000, were expelled 
to make room for the married clergy removed in the previous 
reign. Finally, a fresh visitation, that of 15G1, was ordered ; 
and as this, too, was ineffectual, the statute of 15G2, which 
visited recusancy with the penalty of death, was passed, "a 
fact which demonstrates how absurd it is to say that with 

(1) The 18S : or, Th» Church of Old England Protests ; by J. D. BreeD, 0. S. B. 
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the exception of between one and two hundred, the English 
clergy consented to conform to the new gospel." 

In January, 1563, the Protestantization of England was com- 
pleted by the adoption, in the two Houses of Convocation, of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, as they now stand. The publica- 
tion of these Thirty-Nine Articles was certainly regarded by 
their framers as the seal of the Ref ormation upon their work ; 
and had they beeu told that the day would arrive when cer- 
tain Anglicans would venture a belief that these tests of 
Protestantism were capable of a Catholic interpretation, they 
would have suspected the sanity of such imaginative proph- 
ets. As the torrent of Protestantism has raged, during 
three centuries, around the monuments of England's Catholic 
past, ever and anon certain of its victims have thrust a hand 
into the ruins, and plucking out a robe, or a rubric, or a candle, 
or a thurible, or a chalice, or mayhap a confessional, have 
pressed the article to their hearts, and fancied — or feigned to 
believe — that they were really incorporated with what the 
admired monuments represented and preached ; in fine, that 
they were Catholics. When John Henry Newman, as yet a 
Protestant, wrote his famous Tract No. 90, he certainly be- 
lieved that no Anglican was bound to subscribe to the Thirty- 
Nine in a Protestant sense. Was not the Booh of Common 
Prayer often almost Catholic in tone ? (1) But the world 

(1) In his Oxford Movement in America, Rev. C. A. Walworth writes as follows : 
" Queen Elizabeth must be considered as really the founder and really the head of the An- 
glican church. She herself and a large body of her subjects were, so far as concerned doc- 
trine, strongly biased iu favor of the doctrines of the ancient Church. She would gladly 
have had her church purely Catholic and united in one faith. She would have no Pope, 
however, but herself to cement that union. On the other hand, a large part of her subjects 
were not Catholic. Nothing but a compromise could bridge over this great difference be- 
tween her subjects, and she bridged it with such a compromise. All Englishmen who were 
prominent enough to be reached by persecution were forced by their fears into this com- 
promise. This compromise is to be found in the Book of Common Prayer. In it the cat- 
echism is, so far as it goes. Catholic. ... On the other hand, the Englishmen of Protestant 
proclivities were propitiated by the Tliirty-IVinc Articles, which always thunder, or seem 
t*> thunder, against Roman Catholic doctrine. To hold these opposing factions in harmony, 
both Articles and Liturgy are so skilfully hammered out, that all parties, both Catholics and 
Protestants, by using the large latitude always practically allowed them, may arrange their 
consciences comfortably upon the same liturgies and formulas. . . . The English church was 
constituted as a department under the British Constitution. . . . Unity In a church so consti- 
tuted could never mean a unity in point of faith ; apostolicity could never mean the faith of 
the Apostles remaining unchanged in all ages; Catholicity could never mean a common be- 
lief in all nations and In all countries ; no standard of holiness could be maintained which 
should interfere with appointments to offices and livings, or the right of communion to an - 
loyal British sublect, whatever he might do, or whatever he might believe. Out of th* 
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soon behold the logical consequences of this playing at Cath- 
olic. Those who were sincere, and who corresponded to the 
grace which had planted the Catholic sentiment in their 
hearts, soon found that no amount of mere man-millinery, 
no mere clutching at candles and incense, could ordain & 
priest, restore the Sacramental Lord to the sanctuary, or ob- 
tain the forgiveness of sin. Hence they " went over to Rome.' ' 
But we will let the reader judge as to the Catholicity of the 
Articles, from the following synopsis. I.-V. Acknowledg- 
ment is made of a belief in the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Descent of Christ into hell, His Resurrection, and in the Di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghost. VI.-VII. All the Books of the New 
Testament are received as canonical. From the Old are re- 
jected the Books of Tobias, Judith, a part of that of Esther, 
all of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch ; certain chapters 
of Daniel, and both Books of the Macchabees. VIII. The 
Apostles' Creed, that of Nice, as well as that of St. Atha- 
nasius, are received. IX.-XV. It is declared that all men 
are born in original sin ; that they have free will ; that they 
can perform no good works without the aid of grace ; that 
man is justified by faith alone. Works of supererogation 
are impieties (1). XVI. Sin may be forgiven through re- 
compromise, so strange to reason, but which a long experience has shown to be practically 
successful, has grown very naturally a certain principle, or at least motto, among Angli- 
cans, for finding the truth in religious doctrine which is known by the name of the via 
media. Every Anglican that is really and thoroughly a typical man in his church is a via 
media man. For a preacher to confine himself too much to the T]\irty-Nine Artidcx, and 
to insist upon the most literal acceptation of their wording, shows an inclination to ultra- 
Protestantism. To make too much of the strong flavor of old Catholic doctrines, which is 
found in the ritual of the Book of Common Prayer, and especially to evince a pleasure iu 
fluding this to conform in so many respects to the sentiments and worship of Catholics, is 
thought by Low Churchmen to show an inclination toward Rome, a thing which they hold 
to be utterly abominable. Yet in their peculiarly constructed system, it Is a thing to be nec- 
essarily tolerated. Their church is a religious society in the civil order. It is a state church, 
and as such must stand or fall. ... In point of fact, the via media, as a way of arriving at 
any positive truth, in the religious or moral order, is always absurd, if not ridiculous." 

(1) Like the Lutherans in the Confession of Faith which the duke of Wurtemberg sent 
to the Council of Trent in 1552, the Anglicans use maliciously, falsely, and absurdly, these 
words, " works of supererogation.'" In Art. H they say that these works cannot be admit- 
ted without arrogance and impiety ; hecause, they say, men pretend that by these works 
they give to God more than His due. Having thus erected a house of cards, the theologi- 
cal babies proceed to demolish it with the text in which Christ calls us useless servants, even 
though we do all that is commanded. Any Catholic muliercula or instructed child knows 
that we never pretend, by supererogatory works, to give more than His due to God ; but 
that we acknowledge that we owe everything to Him. When Catholics speak of works of 
supererogation, or of works performed In following the Counsels, they simply mean works 
which are not positively commanded by God. Certuinly our Lord advised a work of super- 
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pentance ; and tlie Calvinistic doctrine of inamissability of 
iustice is false. XVII. Predestination is admitted ; but man 
should not think of the matter, lest he may either presume 
or despair. XVIII. Without a knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
salvation is impossible. XIX. The Church is an assembly 
of the faithful where the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments are well administered ; therefore the Roman 
Church is in error, as to dogmas, morals, aud worship. XX.- 
XXI. The Church can decide only as to matters contained 
in the Scriptures. General Councils can err, and have erred 
in matters of faith. XXII. The doctrines of the Roman 
Church on purgatory, indulgences, the veneration of images, 
and the invocation of saints, are rejected. XXIII. A mission 
is necessary for preaching, and for the administration of the 
sacraments ; and the mission is legitimate when it is granted 
by those who have the power. But the Article carefully ab- 
stains from any mention as to where that power resides ; 
whether in the civil ruler or in the clergy. XXIV. The lit- 
urgy must be celebrated in the vernacular. XXV.-XXVI. 
The sacraments are. efficacious signs of grace, by which God 
excites and confirms our faith in Him. There are only two : 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper. The other five are not vis- 
ible signs instituted by God ; although some are imitations 
of what the Apostles operated. XXVII. Baptism is not only 
a sign of our profession of Christianity, but a sign of regen- 
eration, and the seal of our adoption, by which our faith is 
confirmed, and grace augmented. Infants are to be baptized. 
XXVIII.-XXXI. In the Eucharist the Body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten, only in a " heavenly and spiritual 
manner." The doctrine of Trausubstantiation cannot be 
proved by Scripture. The Communion ought to be adminis- 
tered in both kinds to the laity, according to the institution 
and command of Christ. The Mass is a blasphemous for- 
gery (1). XXXII. Bishops, priests, and deacons can many. 

erogation when He told the young man that if he wished to be perfect, he should give all his 
wealth to the poor, aud follow the Master. Do Anglicans suppose that Christ here enjoined 
an act to be performed under pain of damuatiou ? Another act, clearly of supererogation, 
is that of reuunciation of marriage, for the sake of Heaven (Matt. xix. 12). But it is 
quite evident that, the original Anglicans affected to regard the Counsels as impious, simply 
because those sup rerogatory works were incentives to mortification. 
(1) The Protestant Episcopal General Convention of 1871 condemned unqualifiedly the 
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XXXIII. Excommunications are valid. XXXIV. Ritb*> 
and ceremonies can be instituted and abolished by every 
church at its own good pleasure. XXXV.-XXXVI. Sanc- 
tion is given to the Homilies published in the reign of Ed- 
ward VT, and also to his Ordinal. XXXVII. The English 
sovereign enjoys supreme authority over all his subjects, and 
in all causes, even ecclesiastical. XXXVIII.-XXXIX. The 
Anabaptist doctrines on capital punishment, war, community 
of property, oaths, etc., are condemned. 

Although the Establishment is exceedingly elastic in all 
doctrinal matters ; so elastic, in fact, that the idea that it pos- 
sesses any authoritative teaching whatever is merely a play 
of the imagination ; nevertheless, it is certain that the fram- 
ers of the Thirty-Nine Articles meant them to be the offi- 
cial Creed of their organization. Therefore it is well to note 
the chief doctrinal differences between the Catholic and the 
English Creeds ; so far, at least, as our historical province 
permits. When the Establishment cut loose entirely from 
Catholic authority, it did not officially revolutionize the Cath- 
olic doctrines which concerned the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion ; that enterprise was reserved for certain of its later 
members. Neither did it attack the Apostolic, Nicene, or 
Athanasian Symbols ; nevertheless, the last is rejected by 
the American Episcopalians. But when the Elizabethan theo- 
logians took the Bible in hand, they entered upon an entire- 
ly new departure by branding as apocryphal several of the 
Jewish Scriptures, and by insisting that the Bible records all 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostles. The Church tells 
us that the Bible is silent as to many things taught by our 
Lord, but which have been handed down by tradition; e. g., 
infant baptism, the observance of Sunday instead of Satur- 
day, which, nevertheless, are admitted by Anglicans. Again, 
while the Articles admit that " the Church hath authority in 

Ritualistic attempts to simulate the Catholic adoration of the Eucharist. The pastoral Is- 
sued by the prelates says : " The doctrine which chiefly attempts to express itself by ritual, 
in questionable and dangerous ways, is connected with the Holy Eucharist. That doctrine 
in cm]>hutically a novelty in theology! What is known as encharlstical adoration is un- 
doubtedly inculcated and encouraged by that ritual of posture lately introduced anions us, 
which finds no wai~rant in our Office for the Administration of Holy Communion.'" 
Then the pastoral declares that the presence of Christ, whatever there may he in the Eucha- 
rist, is such as does not permit of Ills being worshipped there ; and that to do so, is " an 
awful error." But of course, the Ritualists are able to " explain away " this declaration 
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controversies of faith," they nullify this authority to a great 
extent by insisting that the Church can decide only on mat- 
ters contained in the Bible; that the Church cannot assemble 
Councils without the consent of the civil rulers; and that 
such Councils can err, and have erred, in matters of faith. 
The Articles consider the sovereign as supreme in all eccles- 
iastical affairs; whereas the Church has never recognized 
any spiritual authority in any civil ruler, but has always re- 
garded the Roman Pontiff as enjoying the primacy of order 
and of jurisdiction over all Christendom. The Articles in- 
culcate justification by faith alone ; the Church requires also 
hope and charity. The Church teaches that there are seven 
divinely-instituted sacraments; the Articles admit only two, 
Baptism and the Eucharist. The Church pronounces that in 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, we take and eat the Body 
of Christ " in a real, though spiritual and Sacramental man- 
,ner" ; while the Articles discern "only a heavenly and spir- 
itual manner." The Articles say that Transubstantiation 
cannot be evinced from the Bible ; whereas the Church teach- 
es that the doctrine, follows necessarily from the words of 
the Saviour. The Articles also contend that communion for 
the laity under both species is of divine institution ; whereas 
the Church teaches that she can accord the chalice to the 
laity, or withhold it, according as she may judge proper in the 
circumstances. As to the sacrificial nature of the Mass, the 
Catholic doctrine has always been that there is offered to 
God a true and propitiatory sacrifice on the altar ; and that 
it is commemorative of the Sacrifice of Calvary ; but the Arti- 
cles pronounce the Mass a blasphemous forgery (1). Fi- 
nally, the Articles condemn the doctrines of purgatory, indul- 
gences, the veneration of images and relics, and the invoca- 
tion of saints ; while the Church has always taught that a 
soul which is found, at the judgment-seat oi' God, to be not 
so wicked as to deserve hell, but yet too stained to enter 
where nothing defiled can enter, is placed at once in purga- 

(1) Jewel, a contemporary of Parker, and Anglican bishop of Salisbury, must have known 
the intent of the Articles. Now he said of the Mass : " They talk much of an unbloody Sacri- 
fice. It is not theirs to offer. Queen Elizabeth shall offer it up to God. even her un- 
bloody hands and her unhloody sicord ; an unbloody people and an uubloody government 
This Is an unbloody sacrifice ; this sacrifice is acceptable to God." 
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tory, a place of expiation; that indulgences, remissions of 
the temporal punishment clue to sin, are useful ; that an in- 
ferior veneration is due to images of the saints and to holy 
relics ; and that it is lawful and recommendable for us to beg 
the saints to intercede for us at the throne of God. Such 
are the salient differences between the Creed of the Establish- 
ment, so far as it has any Creed, and that of the Catholic 
Church. Such are the Articles to which every Anglican 
clergyman subscribes, whether he be High, Low, or Broad ; 
Neo-Catholic or Calvinist ; and the reflection justifies the say- 
ing of Gibbon : " The clergy of the Church of England pre- 
serve the name of religion without the substance, and sub- 
scribe the articles of their belief with a sigh or a smile." 
The Articles are bitterly Protestant ; and nevertheless, as 
Macaulay complained in the House of Lords, he who sub- 
scribes to them " may hold the worst doctrines of the 
Church of Home, and may hold with them the best benefice 
of the Church of England." Gladstone once had the temer- 
ity to say that unity was the characteristic of the Establish- 
ment ; whereupon Macaulay replied : " Unity she most cer- 
tainly has not, and never has had. It is a matter of perfect 
notoriety that her formularies are framed in such a manner 
as to admit to her highest offices men who differ from each 
other more widely than a very High Churchman differs from 
a Catholic, or a very Low Churchman from a Presbyterian ; 
and that the general leaning of the Church, with respect to 
some important questions, has been sometimes one way and 
sometimes another. Take, for example, the questions agitat- 
ed between the Calvinists and the Arminians. Do ice find in 
the Qlt urch of England, with respect to those questions, that 
unity ichich is essential to truth ? Is it not certain that at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the rulers of the church held 
doctrines as Calvinistic as ever were held by any Cameronian, 
and not only held them, but persecuted everybody who did 
not hold them ? And is it not equally certain that the rulers 
of the church have, in very recent times, considered Cal- 
vinism as a disqualification for high preferment, if not for 
orders ? " (1) 

(1) See the questions propounded to Barret by Archbishop Whitgift— questions, says Mac- 
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It is bow a little more than half a century since a number 
of enterprising, painstaking, and generally sincere members 
of the English Establishment conceived the whimsical idea 
that their system was identical with that of the primitive 
Christians. To convince their countrymen of the truth of 
their theory, they began to translate into English the works 
of the early Fathers of the Church. "Judge of their dismay, 
when, according to the Arabian tale, on their striking their 
anchors into the supposed soil, lighting their fires on it, and 
fixing in it the poles of their tents, suddenly their island be- 
gan to move, to heave, to splash, to frisk to and fro, to dive, 
and at last to swim away spouting out inhospitable jets of 
water upon the credulous mariners who had made it their 
home. . . . They saw distinctly, in the reasonings of the fa- 
thers, the justification of what they had been accustomed to 
consider the corruption of Home. . . . Time went on, and there 
was no mistaking or denying the misfortune which was im- 
pending over them. They had reared a goodly house, but 
their foundations were falling in. The soil and the masonry 
were both bad. The fathers would protect Romanists. The 
Anglican divines would misquote the fathers, and shrink from 
the very doctors to whom they appealed. The bishops of the 
seventeenth century were shy of the bishops of the fourth "(1). 
The leader of this movement, Dr. Pusey, had not the slight- 
est intention or desire to bring about the submission of the 
Establishment to the papal authority ; he wished to furnish 
his co-religionists with sound weapons against the " wiles of 
Home," especially b}' flaunting audaciously the banner of a 
presumed Catholicity (2). As we have traced the progress 

aulay, " framed in the very spirit of William Huutington, S. S." One was as to whether 
God had from eternity reprobated certain persons. The prelate was pleased with the reply : 
*' Yes; and because He so willed." 

(1) Newman ; Anulican Difficulties, p. 121. 

(2) In 1842, the Pnseyite Camden Society carried its sublime impudence so far as to elect 
the Count de Montalembert an honorary member. In his repudiation of the honor, the 
great publicist said : " It is easy to take up a name ; but It Is not so easy to get it recognized 
by the world and by competent authority. . . . The attempt to steal away from us, and 
appropriate to the use of a fraction of the Church of England, the glorious title of Catholic, 
is proved to be an usurpation by every monument of the past and present, by the coronation 
oath of your sovereign, by all the laws that have established your church, evcu by the an- 
swer of your own University of Oxford to the lay address against Dr. Pusey. etc., where the 
Church of England is justly called the Protestant Reformed Church. The name itself Is 
spurned at with indignation by the greater half, at least, of those who belong to the Church 
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made in the Protestantization of the English Church, it may 
interest the reader if we devote a moment to this attempt at 
what its authors would have s iyled, a re-Catholicization of 
that church. William Palmer, who, after many years of kick- 
ing against the spur, finally " went over " to Eome, knew 
Puseyism well ; and according to his experience, the would- 
be Neo-Catholicism consisted in hurling an anathema against 
the Protestant principle ; and in abandoning, one by one, the 
very bases of the English Pieformation. It saw in the Estab- 
lishment a wretched slave of the civil power; it discerned in 
the teachings of this reformed church only equivocal formulas. 
It declared that the Anglican Liturgy was the condemnation 
of Anglicanism ; whereas the Roman Missal and Ritual were, 
it acknowledged, precious treasures of apostolic antiquity. 
It contended, in defiance of the Articles, that the Bible was 
not the sole rule of faith; that the Church is the depositary 
of the divine revelations handed down by Tradition. It 
taught, again in defiance of the Articles, that in the Eucha- 
rist, under the appearances of bread and wine, Christ is per- 
sonally and corporeally present ; and that priests possess the 
sublime and mysterious power to change the bread and wine 
into the very Body and Blood of their Lord and Saviour. 
It upheld the legitimacy and propriety of prayers for the 
dead, and recognized the existence of Purgatory. It venerat- 
ed seven divinely-instituted sacraments ; and it invoked the 
aid of the saints, and honored their relics. It advised priests 
to lead a celebitic life ; and it praised and actuated, as far as 
it could, the monastic state. And nevertheless, it contended 
that one might conscientiously receive the Thirty-Nine Ar- 

of England, just as the Church of England itself is rejected with scorn and detestation by 
the greater half of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. . . . Even the debased Russian 
Church,— that church where lay despotism has closed the church's mouth and turned herin- 
to a slave,— disdains to recognize the Anglicans as Catholics. Even the Eastern heretics, al- 
though so sweetly courted by Puseylte missionaries, sneer at this new and fictitious Catholi- 
cism. . . . Consistent Protestants and rationalists are more catholic, in the etymological 
sense of the word, than the Anglicans ; for they, at least, can look upon themselves as be- 
longing to the same communion as those who, in every country, deny the existence of 
Church authority or of revealed religion— they have, at least, a negative bond to link them 
cne with another. But that the so-cnlied Anglo-Catholics, whose very name betrays their 
ursurpation and their contradiction; whose doctrinal articles, whose liturgy, whose whole 
history, are such as to disconnect them from all mankind except those who are born Eng- 
lish and speak English,— that they should pretend, on the strength of their private judg- 
ment alone, to be what the rest of mankind deny them to be, will assuredly he ranked 
among the first follies of the nineteenth century." 
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tides. Innumerable minds, remarks Palmer, realized the fla- 
grancy of this contradiction ; and seeing that if Rome was 
right (as Pusey seemed to admit), he did not go far enough ; 
and that if Rome was in the wrong, he went too far ; aban- 
doned his makeshift theory, and entered the Fold of Christ. 
As to the modern representatives of Puseyism, those nonde- 
scripts who pose as Ritualists, neither time nor inclination al- 
lows us to detail their vagaries. But if, perchance, one of 
them should scan these pages, we would ask him to reflect 
upon these remarks of TV. H. Anderdon : 

" Ritual, not Ritualism, is a most honest congruous thing, 
where it is at home. It is only when you import it into a 
place foreign to it and incongruous, that it becomes dishon- 
est ; as poetry, under the like conditions, may become untrue. 
Thus, a chasuble is a sacrificial vestment, quite in place on 
the shoulders of a true sacrificing priest. But on a minister, 
whom the bishop that made him a minister had no intention 
of making a sacrificing priest in any true sense of the word, 
it is incongruous in the last degree : it is an untruth, and (in 
the sense I have explained) a dishonesty. Lights and flow- 
ers on a true altar are honest and in place : on a communion- 
table they are meaningless, and, when thus made to enforce 
a doctrine inadmissible where they stand, they are a sham. 
To stand before an altar, as making intercession for the sins 
of the people, is honest and congruous in a priest, whose office 
pledges him to do it. His ancestors in the faith have done 
it for centuries ; it is the principal function of his life, and 
interprets his very name. But to stand in an ' eastward po- 
sition ' before a table, which is defined by authority to be, of 
necessity, ' an honest, movable table,' from which the idea of 
sacrifice is excluded, — this must ever be incongruous in a 
minister ; it contradicts all received traditions ; it is opposed 
to the wish of his bishop, it is not done when that bishop is 
present, but is done when he is away : and so (still in the 
above sense of the word) is dishonest. To stretch a rubric, 
"to ignore a canon, to go against the plain sense of an article, 
to act contumaciously against the obligations one has taken, 
and against the living authority before whom one has taken 
them, — if all this is honest, if it is genuine, conscientious deal- 
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ing, tlien we shall have to go to school again, and learn our 
English language afresh." The famous Dr. Arnold once 
said that a Catholic reminded him of a Frenchman waving 
his flac, while a Ritualist was like the same French soldier 
disguised in the red coat of her Majesty's service. In the 
first case, he said, he respected his enemy ; but he would 
liang the pretender. The Catholic reader will not deem Dr. 
Arnold's criticism severe, unless perchance he is more amused 
than offended by the pretensions of these Protestant " Cath- 
olics." Among these pretensions the most glaring, and one 
which is also put forth by one of the sections of those Angli- 
cans who scorn the Ritualists, is the assertion that the clergy of 
the English Establishment and those of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States are not mere " ministers " 
of congregations which can unmake as they make them, but 
rather true priests of God according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. Much more has been written upon this subject than 
has been at all necessary. The voluminous pleas with which 
Anglican sacerdotalists try to fortify their position do no 
more, even in the minds of their authors, than evince a shad- 
owy possibility that their " orders " may be valid ; and even 
if this possibility were made a certainty, they would no more 
be members of the Holy Catholic Church than are the schis- 
matic churches of the Orient or the Reinkens, Loysons, Dol- 
lingers, Gavazzis, and Chinniquys of the West. Indeed, if it 
were shown that the Anglican Church and her American 
daughter were in the enjoyment of an Apostolic Succession, 
their clergy would incur, before God, a tremendous responsi- 
bility for a sacrilege of which they are now innocent (1). 

(]) Speaking of the suggestion made by Lord Halifax, that if Anglican orders were rec- 
ognized by Rome, then the cause of reunion would be furthered, inasmuch as the Angli- 
cans would then be on the same level as the Orleutal schismatics, Rivington says : 

"To this, however, we feel bound to demur. The recognition of its Orders would not 
place the Anglican body on the same level with the Greeks, except in the mere possession 
of Orders, for these reasons. The Greeks have never faitered in their hold on the dogma 
of Transubstantiation. Their habits of thought consequently differ tntn culo from those of 
the great mass of Anglicans. Wituess their invariable repugnance to the idea of a priest 
marrying— a repugnance which flows from their sense of the dignity of the priesthood and 
their firm hold of ecclesiastical tradition. The Anglicans, as a body, lost both or these in 
the sixteenth century. The persistent way in which, as a body, during the past centuries, 
they have east the idea of a sacrificing priesthood to tl.e winds, has led to the spectacle, 
unknown to the Christian Church since the day of rentecost, of those who call themselves 
bishops marrying after entering upon the Episcopal Office, and of those whom Lord Hail- 
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When an Anglican minister presents himself for admission 
into the Catholic Church, and has abjured his errors, he is 
baptized conditionally. His baptism in the Anglican com- 
munion may have been valid, for it is certain that if the 
proper form and materia be used in the administration of 
this sacrament, the baptism is valid, even though its minister 
be a pagan or a Jew. But the Church must be sure that X., 
as we will call our convert, is really incorporated into her 
visible bodv ; and since too frequent experience teaches her 
that even among Anglicans, clerical as well as la} T , loose no- 
tions about baptism are often prevalent, she now confers 
conditional baptism on our friend X. (1) But if X. desires 

fax and others consider to be priests, marrying a second time after their ordination, in 
Tiolation of the Catholic interpretation of St. Paul's injunction as to bishops, that they 
must not even have been twice married in their heathen life. Supposing, then, that Angli- 
can Orders were discovered to be valid, we should have the existence of a priesthood which 
has suffered a degradation unknown to the rest of the Church, and which means to con- 
tinue that same reversal of the respective order in which alone the Sacraments of Matri- 
mony and of Holy Orders should be received, viz., Matrimony (if at all) before Holy Orders, 
and never vice versa. But that is not all. Supposing Anglican Orders to be valid, what 
are we to say of the Anglican guardianship of other Sacraments? . . . The Episcopate, as a 
whole, and, we fear, the greater number of the clergy in the Church of England, have not 
yet been induced to treat the outward elements in Holy Communion as if they were conse- 
crated, except for use. They are, sueh amount as is not used in the service, subjected up 
and down the land at this moment to indignities which, if Anglican Orders were valid, 
ought to be stopped at once. A crusade against the care^ss neglect, to say nothing more, 
of these outward elements— of what, if those Orders were valid, would be the veritable 
Body and Blood of our Divine Lord— when not required in the administration of Holy Com- 
munion, ought to be inaugurated to-morrow. This would show a Catholic instinct, a prac- 
tical belief in these Orders. But what would such a crusade bring to light? . . . The pecu- 
liar attitude of mind toward the unseen world which is fostered by the constant use of this 
elevatiug devotion (to the Blessed Virgin) has been steadily suppressed in the Anglican 
body for the last three centuries and a half. It is a loss in many ways, and influences even 
their historical sense, lowering it, and lessening the power of appreciating certain crucial 
passages in the history of the early Church, as has been seen lately in the way in which 
even the character of St. Leo the Great has been attacked by such writers as Canon Bright 
aud Canon Gore. If ever Greek and Anglican cotne suttlcicntly close to contemplate real 
reunion, one of two things must happen. Biz., either the Greek must condemn his entire 
past and relegate the invocation of saints, and devotion to our Blessed Lady, to the region 
Of opinion, or Greek and Auglican must cousent to remain in a state of religious separa- 
tion. . . . Any encouragement of the idea that Anglican Orders are valid, would only help 
to build higher that wall of separation which the Anglican has erected between himself 
and Rome by denyiug the divine institution of that centre of unity. Of course, this is no 
reason for denying Anglican Orders. If it he true that those Orders are valid, by all means 
let us work on that truth, and the sooner the better. But such recognition would not make 
it easier for the Anglican to yield submission to the truth of the kingdom-feature of the 
Church's life. It would not make for reunion. The gulf that, alas ! separates the Angli- 
can and the Roman would yawn as wide as ever." Anglican Fallacies, by Rev. Luke 
Rivington ; London, 1895. 

(1) The culpable neglect of Anglicans in the matter of baptism is more than exceptional. 
We request the reader to note these remarks of A. F. Marshall : 

** Catholic theologians have taught, from the earliest days, that, for the ralidlty of baptism, 
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to become a priest, and the authorities of the Church are 
convinced that he is a fit subject for that dignity, he must re- 
ceive the sacrament of Holy Orders ; and unlike in the case 
of his baptism, the ordination is not given conditionally, but 
absolutely. The Anglican baptism of X. may have been valid ; 
but the Church holds that his Anglican "ordination" was of 
no more efficacy in segregating him from among laymen, in 
giving him power over the Real Body of Christ and in con- 
ferring upon him the other prerogatives of the priesthood, 
than if it had been effected by a llama of Thibet. In this 
difference between the conditionality of X.'s baptism and 
the absoluteness of his ordination, the reader discerns the 
mind of the Catholic Church in regard to the value of what 
the Anglican minister terms his " orders " ; and this differ- 
ence shows plainly to the Catholic that the Church rejects 
as untenable the theory which a couple of French clergy- 
men have advanced in our day, to the effect that Anglican 
orders may possibly be valid, and that the Holy See should 
order another investigation into the matter. Never, since 
the institution of the Elizabethan hierarchy, has an Anglican 
minister been recognized as a Christian priest by Rome ; un- 
less in the beginning, in the case of those clergymen who 

the water must be made to 'flow on the head,' and that if the water only falls on the hair, 
or If only a few drops (which do not flow) touch the infant, the baptism, to say the least. Is 
uncertain ; while, if the water simply falls on the clothes, the baptism is certainly Invalid. 
Now what has been the geueral practice among Anglicans ? Wneatly tells us, that during 
the time when the Directory was in force (from 1645 to 1660\ ' a basin was brought to the 
minister in Ills reading desk, and the child being held below Vm, he dipped in his Angers, 
and so took up water enough just to let a drop or two fall on M>f child's face.' Nordid there- 
establishment of Anglicanism decrease the carelessness Mr. Bennet, vicar of Frome, 
when writing of sixty years ago, said, ' Baptism as a ss^nraeut was well-nigh lost amongst 
the English people. ... It is very questionable vhelfitr the water, when used, really 
did touch the person of the child meant to be bartized.' Dr. Lee also, in one of his books, 
quotes the Reunion Magazine as showing thP-', Bishop Alford 'openly baptized fourteen 
adults by once flicking his wetted Angers in *toe air ove: all of them.' While, as to the form 
and the matter of baptism— up to the ti«ie, say, of the Tracts for the Times— it was not 
unusual for a clergyman to dip his ",nger iu the font, and theu to go round to each child In 
silence, touching each child on die head ; in which cases the baptisms were invalid. The 
writer at the present paper has frequently seen Anglican clergymen— from the year 1845 
to 1855— dimply * jpirt ' a drop of water at a row of infants ; thus omitting both the 
matter and the form. Indeed, there Is no exaggeration in the statement that Anglican 
baptisms, before the time of the High Church movement, were purely apologetic and per- 
functory ; helng retained as a traditional compliment to orthodoxy, but without the slight- 
est Idea of regeneration. ... It is morally certain that an immense number of Anglican 
bishops and clergymen were never effectually baptized, and therefore could not possibly be 
ordained." American Catholic Quarterly Review, vol. XXI. 
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had been ordained by bishops of the outlawed Church. The 
mind of the Holy See as to this matter is sometimes unfold- 
ed by a citation of a decree of Pope Clement XI., given in 
1704, in connection with the desire for ordination expressed 
by the converted Anglican bishop of Galloway, Dr. John 
Clement Gordon ; but at as early a date as 1555, Pope Paul 
IV. set the matter at rest when he approved, by apposite 
Briefs, the decision of Cardinal Pole ordering the ordination 
de novo of those who had been ordained according to the new 
Ordinal, and who therefore were non in forma eccleske ordi- 
nal i et consecraii (1). No sane Catholic will contend that for 
more than three centuries the Holy See has ordered the ab- 
solute reiteration of a possibly valid character-impressing or- 
dinance ; that the Roman Pontiffs have enjoined the perform- 
ance of a rite which their own Canons stamp as downright 
sacrilege. Rome has not as yet, totidem verbis, pronounced 
the invalidity of Anglican orders ; and perhaps she will never 
deem it necessary to so pronounce, since her mind has been 
manifested sufficiently by her practice. But it cannot be 
held that Rome will never give a decision in the premises, on 
the ground that herein there is a question of a historical fact, 
and that the Church does not dogmatize on merely historical 
facts. The fact at issue is not a simple fact ; it is a Dog- 

(1) These Bulls were discovered by the erudite and indefatigable Benedictine, Dom Al- 
dan Gasquet, in the Vatican Archives, and were published in the Civilta Cattolica for June 
1, 1895. The first of these is a Bull, the general purport of which is to permit of the reha- 
bilitation of those clerics who, by lapsing into schism under Heury V11I. and Edward VI., 
had been thereby disqualified from the exercise of their orders. All may be rehabilitated 
according to the orders they possess, yet " so that those who have been promoted to orders, 
whether sacred or not sacred, by any bishop or archbishop other than such as have been duly 
and rightly ordained, shall be bound to receive the same orders again (de nocn) from their 
Ordinary.and meanwhile must not minister in those orders" (Arch. Scyrct. Valir. Paul 
IV., torn, i., n. 1850, f. 55). This Bull is dated June 20, 1555. On October 30th of the same 
year a Brief was issued explanatory of this clause : " Since, as we have been recently informed, 
it is doubted by many persons what bishops and archbishops, during the period of the schism 
in that kingdom, can be considered duly and rightly ordained, desiring to remove this 
doubt by more clearly explaining the mind and intention which we had in the previous letter, 
and to afford reasonable relief to the consciences of those who were advanced to orders (lur- 
ing the aforesaid schism, we decree that only those bishops and archbishops, who were not 
ordained and consecrated in the form of the Church, cannot be called duly and rightly or- 
dained, and that it is those who have been promoted by these to their orders, who have 
riot received orders, but must and are bound to receive the same orders afresh (dc novo) 
from their Ordinary according to the tenor and contents of our aforesaid letters" (Ibid., 
t. i., n. 301). There cannot be any possible doubt that the distinction thus drawn between 
prelates consecrated by the rite of the Church and those not so consecrated is a distinction 
between those consecrated by the Pontifical and those consecrated by Cranmer's Ordinal. 
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matic Fact, a factum cum jure conjunction, and as we shall 
show when we come to the subject of Jansenism, such facts 
are properly objects of the infallible judgments of the Church. 
Having reflected on the mind of the Church in reference 
to the value of what he has fondly regarded as his priestly 
ordination (for we suppose him to be an " advanced church- 
man "), X. is about to present himself for the real reception 
of Orders, when a Protestant friend urges him not to stultify 
himself by pretending to receive what he alread} r possesses. 
He reminds X. that when he stood before the Anglican bishop 
to be enrolled among the Anglican clerg} r , he intended to be- 
come a "sacrificing priest," and the bishop intended to make 
him one. And this insistence of the officious friend is very 
specious, if X. was " ordained " within the last three or four 
decades ; for in that time a large number of Anglicans have 
come to disbelieve that sacrificing priests are mere mummers 
and that the Mass is a filthiness. But if X. considers that 
although Y., who " ordained " him, may have intended to 
confer upon him all the prerogatives with which the Church 
endows her priests, nevertheless Y. himself may not have 
had the power to do this ; then X. faces a serious issue. Who 
ordained and consecrated Y.? Z., most assuredly. But is X. 
sure that Z., or some one of the consecrating prelates who 
connected Z. with the Elizabethan hierarchy, was not de- 
ficient in at least the intention to make real priests, " Mass- 
ing priests," of his ordinandi ? If X. finds that even one link 
in the chain between Z. and an undoubted bishop was defec- 
tive in what is essential to effecting a valid ordination of a 
sacrificing priest, he will decide that he is, as yet, a mere 
layman. And what does history show him, concerning the 
belief of the immense majority of the clerics of the Establish- 
ment, from Cranmer's day to our own, in regard to the essen- 
tials for ordination, or in regard to even any necessity what- 
ever for an ordination other than that conferred by a royal 
or a parliamentary commission? Even to-day, when Ritual- 
ists are widening their stoles, elongating or squaring their 
mitres, bediz'zening themselves with crosses, prating about 
the beauties of solemn vows to observe the three great Coun- 
sels, wondering whether a thurible should be swung once or 
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sixty-three times, and so on through a dense paraphernalia of 
senseless mystification, how many Anglican prelates are there 
who do not avow among their familiars what some of them 
boldly declare when about to perform an " ordination," name- 
ly, that in the ensuing ceremony, they intend expressly to 
make no sacrificing priest? If X. thinks that in our day the 
absence of necessary intention is not very clearly indicated 
(forgetting that it ought to be expressly announced), let him 
consider the liturgical surroundings of those prelates of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whom he would fain re- 
gard as connecting him with the ancient and Catholic Church 
of England. Is a belief in the sacrificial character of the 
priesthood consistent with the location of the venerable altar 
slabs in the pavement of the churches, so that the people 
may contemn those whilom resting-places of the Body of 
Christ by trampling upon them ; with the ostentatious sub- 
stitution of a simple table for the altar ; with the rejection 
of the time-honored Liturgy, and an adoption of that Com- 
munion Service which excludes every idea of a substantial 
Real Presence and of a sacrificial act ? Unless X. can satis- 
fy himself on these points, he must apply to the Catholic 
bishop, if he wishes to be a priest. Indeed, so evident is 
this necessity to those who have studied the matter with any 
degree of profundity, and with some measure of sincerity, 
that a few years ago, Dr. Lee, the Protestant vicar of the 
parish of All Saints, Lambeth, had himself and some other 
mistaken zealots baptized, confirmed, ordained, and consecrat- 
ed as bishops, by some impecunious oriental schismatical 
prelate (in Malabar, we believe) ; and since the Establishment 
saw fit to demonstrate its elasticity by allowing the contem- 
ner of its dignity to retain his benefice, it is strange that 
many of the Anglican clergy have not applied to this really 
full-fledged (albeit schismatical) bishop for the Apostolic 
Succession (1). 

(1) Dr. Lee and his companions resolved themselves into a society for the promotion of 
reunion with Rome ; and on Sept. 8, 1877, they issued an appeal, commencing : " Thomas, 
by the favor of God, Rector of the Order of Corporate Reunion and Pro-Pmvlnclal of Canter- 
bury ; Joseph, by the favor of God, Provincial of York, in the Kingdom of England ; and 
Laurence, by the favor of God, Provincial of Caerleon, in the principality of Wales, with the 
provosts and members of the synod of the order, to the faithful in Christ Jesus, health and 
benediction in the Lord." The document proceeds to assert that the existing bishops have. 
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Brit let ris return to a consideration of the quandary in 
which X. finds himself. If he has come to the conclusion 
that there is no defective link in the chain which connects Y. 
with the ancient English Church, a Catholic friend may ask 
him to explain the nature of the tie which he regards as bind- 
ing the Elizabethan hierarchy to that Church. We have 
seen how Elizabeth, in her capacity of head of the new Church 
of England, dispensed with all irregularities and even inval- 
idating impediments in the " consecration " of Parker, from 
whom all the prelates and ministers of the Anglican Church 
and her American daughter are compelled to derive their 
claims to episcopal or sacerdotal authority. "Whether the 
royal lady had any more right or power to effect the famous 

by their conduct, forfeited all claims to canonical obedience ; and that Thomas, Joseph, and 
Laurence intend to supplant thera, representing "three distinct and independent lines of 
a new episcopal succession." (See Appleton's Annual Cydoycvdia, 1877, p. 21.)— The fol- 
lowing reflections of A. F. Marshall, on the intention of Anglican bishops when conferring or- 
ders, are apposite to our position : " From the time of St. Augustine, in the sixth century, 
to that of Archbishop Warham, in the sixteenth, there was never any doubt abont form or 
Intention in regard to the conferring of orders, nor any dispute as to legitimate succession ; 
while as to jurisdiction— a very different question, indeed— the Holy See was always ac- 
knowledged to be its sole source or fountain, in the sense of the ' plenitude of jurisdiction.' 
But at the time of the Reformation all this was changed. Form was changed ; intention 
was changed ; while as to spiritual jurisdiction, it was transferred from the Pope to the lay 
king or queen of the island. Nor was there so much as one aspect in which the essentials 
of priesthood, as they had always been regarded for a thousand years, were not changed in 
a revolutionary sense. Thus, to speak of two priestly functions only : For a thousand years 
every Catholic deacon had been 'made a priest,' that he might offer the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and hear Confessions in the Sacrament of Penance ; but. after the Reformation, every 
Protestant deacon was ' made a priest ' that he might not offer the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, ana might not hear Sacramental Confessions." The following remarks by the same 
polemic are also appropriate. " From the period of this great change to about the year 
1850, no Anglican clergyman was ever known to ' say Mass,' or to hear a ' Sacramental Con- 
fession.' Thus, the very soul of the institution, ' Catholic priesthood,' was taken out of the 
Protestant body, the Church of England ; and three centuries were devoted to reviling those 
priestly powers which are now claimed by the Ritualists as their heritage. Is it probable 
that an Anglican ministry, which for three centuries has swept the tabernacle from the al- 
tar, can have the same orders as a priesthood which, for eighteen centuries, has bent the 
knee to the Adorable Presence ? Is it probable that an Anglican ministry, which has always 
placed the consecrated bread in the hand of the nuconfessed sinner, can have the same or- 
ders as the priesthood which has reverently placed the Adorable Host on the tongue of the 
confessed and absolved penitent? Is it probable that an Anglican ministry which has left 
the consecrated crumbs to be scattered on the floor around the communion mils : and has 
allowed the parish clerk to cast away the remnant, or the church cleaner to sweep the rem- 
nant Into her shovel, can have the same orders as a priesthood whose very care and priestly 
exactness have been mocked for three centuries by most Protestants? And, dually. Is it 
probable that an Anglican ministry which has always preached against the Roman Catholic 
doctrine ; has always warned Its congregations against the soul-destroying error of the Ro- 
man Catholic dogma of Transnbstantiation, can have the same orders as a priesthood whose 
insistence on the Catholic doctrine has exposed it to three centuries of vituperation ? " Loc. 
cit. 
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dispensation, than a squire of Mud Hill Pond would have in 
the appointing, instituting, and "making" of a Protestant 
Episcopal "primus" in our laud, is for Anglicans to de- 
termine. At any rate, X. feels that he must inquire into the 
value of the presumed "consecration" which ensued after 
the healing document had been graciously accorded; and we 
now proceed to detail the results of his investigations. For 
many years after the installation of Parker, the English Cath- 
olics were wont to object to the innovators that no consecra- 
tory ceremony had preceded that act ; that, in fact, the sole 
pretense of a " consecration " had occurred in the Nag's-Head 
tavern in Cheapside, when Scorey bade Parker and the other 
bishops-elect kneel down, and then put a Bible on the head 
of each, saying : " Keceive the power of preaching the word 
of God sincerely." This story, however, is rejected as a fable 
by Catholic writers such as Lingard, Tierney, Estcourt, and 
Raynal ; chiefly because the AcU of Parker's " consecration," 
preserved in Lambeth palace, are presumably authentic (1). 
But Anglican writers show bad faith when they proclaim 
their cause as gained by the mere dissipation of the Nag's- 
Head yarn. Even though there be no ground for the fable ; 
even though the " consecrators " of Parker had journeyed to 
Rome, and there iu the Lateran Basilica — the mater et caput 
omnium ecclesiarum in universe mundo — in the presence of all 
the Catholic sovereigns of Europe, with the Supreme Pontiff 
blessing the act from his high throne, they had performed their 
famous function, we contend that their act would not have 
made Parker a bishop. For this assertion thorp are two rea- 
sons; one which seems to be well sustained by cold history, 
and the other founded in the teachings of Catholic theologv. 
In the first place, we shall examine the historical reason. 
Barlow, the prelate who "consecrated" Parker, was very 
probably not a bishop, although he had been elected bishop 

(1) In his admirable letters on the consecration of Barlow, written in 184" while he was still 
a Protestant, Mr. Serjeant Bellasis sa.ys that while he believes the Lambeth Acts to be 
genuine, the Catholics had good grounds to suspect them, especially this : " When, at the 
time, the Catholics objected to Archbishop Parker that he had not been duly consecrated, 
he did not reply by producing the register of his consecration, which would have put the 
fact beyond dispute, but applied for and obtained an Act of Parliament to remedy any de, 
fects there might have been therein ; and the register itself was not produced orspeclflcallj 
alluded to for more than fifty years after, and not until every oue named In It was dead." 
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of St. Asaph's in January, 153G ; had received a mandate for 
his consecration on Feb. 2, 1536 ; had been translated in the 
same year to St. David's ; had been again translated to Bath 
and Wells in 1548 ; and had resigned this last see on the ac- 
cession of Queen Mary. Of Barlow's consecration there is no 
record whatsoever. Nor is this a merely negative argument ; 
for if the existing records concerning him are true, he could 
not have been consecrated, since these documents represent 
his successor at St. Asaph's as succeeding an unconsecrated 
bishop, and they speak of him after his removal *to St. Da- 
vid's as simply the " late bishop of St. Asaph's." I. We must 
show that Barlow was not consecrated as bishop of St. Asaph's. 
Now it is certain that while the mandate to Cranmer to con- 
secrate him is dated Feb. 2, 1536, the bishop of St. David's 
died on the 18th, and Barlow was appointed to fill the vacan- 
cy. Was he consecrated before he was transferred ? Hav- 
ing examined the conge tV elire, or license to the Chapter of 
St. Asaph's to elect another bishop in the place of Barlow, Mr. 
Serjeant Bellasis wrote : " Now these licenses to elect al- 
ways specify the cause of the vacancy ; it is always, if the 
previous bishop is dead, ' vacaute per mortem natnralem ul- 
timi Episcopi' ; if he is translated to another See, it is i per 
traiislutiouem ultimi Episcopi' : if he has been deprived ' per 
deprivationcm ultimi Episcopi.' Also a bishop who has been 
elected and not consecrated is always, in all formal docu- 
ments, called ' bishop-elect ' only. Now, in the ' conge if elire 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph's to elect a bishop in 
the room of Barlow, he (Barlow) is called 'bishop-elect,' and 
the cause of the vacancy is said to be his exchange. The 
words are ' vacaute per Uberam transmittationem Wilhelmi 
Barlow, ultimi Episcopi elccti,' and he is so described through- 
out the whole of the formal documents relating to the election 
of his successor. There is no other instance in which a trans- 
lation is described by any other word than ' iniHshttionem,' 1 
nor in which a consecrated bishop to any See is called a ' bish- 
op-clecf.' The conclusion is, therefore, 1 think, not an im- 
probable one, that in consequence of the bishopric of St. 
David's falling vacant when Barlow was about to be conse- 
crated to St. Asaph's, the consecration did not take place ; 
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but the ' bishop-elect ' of St. Asaph's — viz., Barlow — was ' ex- 
changed to St. David's.' " When Bellasis wrote these words 
he was still hoping to be able to prove that Barlow was a 
bishop ; else lie would not have described the Catholic con- 
clusion as merely a " not improbable one." And is it not 
strange that no record of this consecration has ever been 
found, in spite of the researches of Mason, employed by the 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1613 ; in spite of the labors of 
Bramhall about 1G57; in spite of the exertions of Burnet, 
spurred on by the parliament ; and in spite of the energy of 
the indefatigable Wharton ? (1) II. Was Barlow consecrat- 
ed as bishop of St. David's ? Cranmer's Register (p. 205, b.) 
contains all the documents concerning the transfer of Barlow 
to St. David's, but has not a word implying his consecration. 
The sole document on which Mason relied to prove that Bar- 
low must have been a consecrated bishop at this time is a 
" restitution " of the temporalities of St. David's to him, 
which document, said Mason, was found in the "Kolls Chapel 
in Chancery." But Estcourt does justice to this instrument: 
"It struck the writer as worth while to examine the orisi- 
nal document which was printed by Mason as the restitution 
k> Barlow of the temporalities of St. David's taken (as he 
states) ' out of the Rolls Chapel in Chancery.' It is printed 
from Mason, under that title, by Dr. Elrington and Dr. Lee, 
though Mr. Haddon has accurately noticed that it is not in the 
usual form. Mason's reference designates the Patent Bolls ; 
but after a most careful search no such document could be 
found enrolled upon them. Its non-appearance on those 
rolls of course stimulated curiosity to find it, and, after fur- 
ther search, it was found on the Memoranda Rolls of the Re- 
membrancer of the Lord Treasurer of the Exchequer. As 
these latter rolls belong to the Exchequer and not to the 
Chancery, and were not kept in the Rolls Chapel, Mason lias 
given a wrong reference to the record. An error in the ref- 
erence would have been of little consequence, if it had given 
a correct description of the document, or if lie had printed 
it so as to show its real nature and operation, instead of 

(1) This question was asked in the iast century by the Rev. Mr. Stephens, Anglican reo 
tor of Cherrington. 
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passing it off as the restitution usually made to a bishop 
after consecration, and printing only so much as would not 
betray the deception he was practising. So far from being 
the restitution in its usual form, it is a grant of the custody 
of temporalities on account of the vacancy of the see, but 
with the extraordinary addition of, ' to hold to him and his 
assigns during his life.' So far from giving any evidence of 
his consecration, it rather implies the probability that he had 
not been consecrated, and that he was made and entitled 
bishop without consecration. And the enrolment was made 
in the office of the Exchequer, as if the matter were purely 
secular, instead of on the Patent Rolls in Chancery " (1). 
Concerning the probability of the consecration of Barlow 
having occurred while he was the incumbent of Bath and 
Wells, we can only repeat that the Register preserved at 
Lambeth is silent. But it may be said, that as it appears 
that Barlow himself was one of the assistant bishops at the 
consecration of Bulkeley, bishop of Bangor, in 1541, it is very 
improbable that he would have allowed so important a cere- 
mony to have remained unperformed in his own case, and 
also that it is imjjrobable that Cranmer, whose duty it was to 
consecrate him, would have neglected to do so. This would 
be a very important argument if it should appear that Cran- 
mer and Barlow were at the lime convinced of the necessity 
of consecration to the valid making of a bishop. 

But it is certain that neither Cranmer nor Barlow differed 
from the majority of their comrades in the opinion that the 
episcopate is a very unessential matter (2). We have already 

(1) Questions on Anylican Ordination*, p. 71. 

(2) " The founders of the Anglican Church had retained episcopacy as an ancient, a de- 
cent, and a convenient ecclesiastical polity, but had not declared that form of church gov- 
ernment to be of divine institution. We have already seen how low an estimate Cranmer had 
formed of the ofllce of a bishop. In the reign of Elizabeth, Jewel, Cooper, Wlntgif t. and oth- 
er eminent doctors, defended prelacy as innocent, as useful, as what the state might lawful- 
ly establish, as what, when established by the state, was entitled to the respect of every citi- 
zen, lint tbey never denied that a Christian community without a bishop might be a true 
church. On the contrary, they regarded Hie Protestants of the Continent as of the same 
household of faith with themselves. Englishmen in England were Indeed bound to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the bishop, as they were bound to acknowledge the authority of Uie 
sheriff or of the coroner ; but the obligation was purely local. An English churchman, nay, 
even an English prelate, if he went to Holland, conformed without scruple to the established 
religion of Holland. Abroad the ambassadors of Elizabeth and James went in state to 
the very worship which Elizabeth and James persecuted at home, and carefully abstained 
from decorating their private chapels Anglican-fashion, lest scandal be given to weaker 
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heard the former expressing his opinion that " he who is ap- 
pointed bishop or priest needeth no consecration, for elec- 
tion or appointing thereto is sufficient." And the opinion 
of Barlow, while he was occupying the see of St. David's, is 
evinced from a letter to the chancellor Cromwell, written 
on Jan. 15, 1537, by Bishop Rowland Lee, the lord-president 
of the Marches of Wales. "He affirmed and said that if 
the King's Grace, being supreme Head of the Church of 
England, did choose or denominate and elect an}* layman, 
being learned, to be a bishop, he so chosen, without men- 
tion of any orders, should be as good a bishop as he is, 
or the best in England " (1). This enunciation of opinion 
as to the non-necessity of Orders for valid episcopal or sac- 
erdotal acts was emitted by Barlow in November, 153G ; 
and in 1540, one year before the objected assistance at 
the "consecration" of Bulkeley, when replying to the Sev- 
enteen Questions on the Sacraments drawn up by Cranmer, 
he again declared that at the beginning priests and bish- 
ops were all one, that bishops have no power to make priests 
without authority from Christian princes, and that no conse- 
cration, but only appointment, is necessary (2). But hearken 
to these apposite Questions and Answers, as given by Burnet. 
Question : " Whether the Apostles, lacking a higher power, 
as in not having a Christian King among them, made bishops 
by that necessity, or by authority given of God?" Cran- 
mer : " The civil ministers under the King be Lord Chancel- 

brethreu. In 1003 the convocation of the province of Canterbury solemnly recognized the 
Church of Scotland,— a church in which episcopal control and episcopal ordination were 
then unknown, as a branch of the holy Catholic Church of Christ. It was even held that 
Presbyteriau ministers were entitled to place and voice in uecuinemcal councils. Wheu the 
States General of the United Provinces convoked at Dort a synod of doctors not episeopally 
ordained, an English bishop and an English dean, commissioned by the head of the English 
Church, sat with those doctors, preached to tbem, and voted with them ou the gravest 
questious of theology. One of these commissioners was Joseph Hall, then dean of Worces- 
ter, and afterward bishop of Norwich. In his life of himself, he says : ' My un worthiness 
was named for one of the assistants of that houorable, grave, and reverend meeting.' To 
High Churchmen this humility will seem not a little out of place,— nay, many English ben- 
efices were held by divines who had been admitted to the ministry In the Calvinistic form 
used on the Continent; uor was reordinatiou by a bishop in such cases then thought neces- 
sary or even lawful. But a new race of divines was already rising in the Church of Ens- 
land. In their view, the episcopal office was essential to the welfare of a Christian society 
and to the efficacy of some of the most solemn ordinances of religion." AIacaclay, Hi» 
tory of England, pp. 74-76. 

(1) Strype's Memorials, vol. I., A pp. no. 77. 

(2) Burnet's Collection, pt. I., bk. III., no. 21. 
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lor, Lord Treasurer, Admirals, Sheriffs, «Src ; the ministers of 
God's Word under his Majesty be Bishops, Parsons, Yicars, 
and such other Priests as be appointed by his Highness to 
that ministration — as, for example, the Bishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Durham, the Parson of Winwick, etc. All the 
said offices be appointed, assigned, and elected in every place 
by the laws and orders of Kings and Princes. In the admis- 
sion of many of these offices be divers comely ceremonies and 
solemnities, and which be not of necessity, but only for a good 
order and seemly fashion; for if such offices and ministra- 
tions were committed without such solemnity, the}' were nev- 
ertheless duly committed, and there is no more promise of 
God that grace is given in the committing of the ecclesiasti- 
cal office than it is in the committing of the civil office." 
Barlow : " Because they lacked a Christian Prince, by that 
necessity they ordained other Bishops. Question : " Whether 
Bishops or Priests were first ; and if the Priest was first, 
then the Priest made the Bishop ? " Cranmer : " The Bish- 
ops and Priests were at one time, and were no two things, 
but both one office, at the beginning of Christ's religion." 
Barlow: "At the beginning they were all one." Question: 
" Whether in the New Testament be required any consecration 
of a Bishop or Priest, or only appointing to the office be suf- 
ficient ? " Cranmer : " In the New Testament he that is 
appointed to be a Bishop or a Priest needeth no consecration 
by the Scripture, for election or appointment thereto is suffi- 
cient." Barlow : " Only the appointing " (1). After reading 

(1) " It is said, on the other side, that Cranmcr's Erastian opiuions were not firmly fixed 
even in 1510, and probably not held at all in 1530; not fixed in 1540. because in subscribing 
his name to his AumviTS he wrote: 'This is mine opinion and sentence at this present, 
which, however, I do not temerariously define, but do remit the judgment wholly uuto your 
Majesty ' : and not held in 1530, because between the two dates came the publication of the 
Uh<ho)) , s Book, in all probability composed largely by Cranmer himself, and certainly sub- 
scribed by him. But, in a person like Cranmer, the proviso in his subscription is a mark, 
not of mental hesitation, but of readiness to subscribe to any doctrine the king should re- 
quire; and we must interpret his subscriptions, and even bis labors of composition over 
the lttilH>i?x Hook— not (hat that book really contradicts his Erastian sentiments— and the 
Jv'tai/V Hook, on the same principles. He, and indeed all of them, were prepared and ex- 
pected to sign what the majority voted, whether it represented their true personal belief or 
not. In fact, it was on this very ground that some years later (1351) Heath was sent to the 
Fleet because he would not subscrihe to the Edwardine Ordinal ; the government, of which 
Cranmer himself was the ecclesiastical leader, said that when the other commissioners ap- 
proved It as sound. It was unbecoming of him not to conform his judgment to theirs. Be- 
sides, the Erastian doctrine in question is only the logical outcome of Cranmer's undoubted 
t«llef in the Royal source of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and this belief heexpressel as early 
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these replies expressing that consecration is not necessary ; 
.after reflecting that such an admission would have been spe- 
cially gratifying to the royal Henry, then in the first exul- 
tation bom of his lately assumed headship of the English 
Church ; after pondering on the fact that there is extant no 
record of any consecration of Barlow by Cranmer or by any 
one else ; and after noting particularly that Barlow is spoken 
of as a " bishop-elect " in the documents relating to the elec- 
tion of his successor at St. Asaph's, and that their phraseology 
implies something different from a regular " translation "; in 
all probability our convert X. will come to the conclusion 
that he is no priest, because his Anglican " ordination " is 
mediately derived from Parker, who was no bishop, since he 
received only a pretended " consecration " at the hands of 
one who had no episcopal power. Of course, we do not 
pretend to have furnished any apodictical evidence that 
Barlow never received episcopal consecration, but we have 
made out a jjrima facie case of non-conseci'ation, and there- 
fore, although our adversaries assert that consecration must 
be presumed until disproved, jurists will say that the burden 
of proving it now rests on Z., the Anglican mentor of our con- 
verted friend X. In conclusion, however, we would remark 
that interesting and important as is the historical question 
which we have been discussing, it has had but a comparative- 
ly small share in determining the practice of the Holy See in 
reference to the so-called Anglican Orders. Had Barlow been 

as 1530 or 1587, when on the Commission to draw up the Ten Articles : ' You are to 

agree . .. whether such ceremonies as Confirmation, Orders, or Anneaiing, which cannot 
be proved lo he instituted of Christ, or to certify us of remission of sins, ought to he called 
Sacraments.' It is also urged (De.nxv ; Anglican Orders and Jurisdiction, p. 72), I. that 
Cranmer's signature is attached to Dr. Leighton's Auswers to the Seveuteen Questions, evi- 
dently to signify his agreement with their doctrine, which is slightiy more orthodox than 
Cranmer's own. But it is futile to suppose that Cranmer simultaneously sent in his own 
most unorthodox Answers and gave his adhesion to otiiers of a different complexion. His 
signature is obviousiy niereiy to authenticate the document. II. That the author of another 
set of Answers to these Questions, whom Strype (Life of Cranmer, b. I., c. xx.) supposes to 
have been Thiriby (but see Dixon: History of the Church of England, 11., p. 305), and who 
approximates much more to orthodoxy than Leighton, has set down Cranmer's and Bariow's 
names (with Cox's) in the margin opposite several of his statements, those on Orders In- 
cluded. It is argued that here again the names are thus written in the margin to mark the 
agreement of these persons with the doctrine in the text. But, again. It is futile to suppose 
that Cranmer simultaneously affirmed and denied the same doctrines. It would be truer 
to say the names are -written In the margin to mark that the statements in the text are di- 
rected against these men." Reasons for Rejecting Anglican Orders, by Rev. Sydney 
Smith, S. J., London, 1895. 
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consecrated by the Roman Pontiff, and the record been de- 
posited in the Vatican Archives, there could be, on the part 
of the Catholic Church, no recognition of the Anglican 
claims to Apostolic Succession and to a true priesthood, sim- 
ply because Parker was " consecrated " according to an Or- 
dinal which, to use the words of Lingard, " was as fit a form 
for the ordination of a parish-clerk, as of the spiritual ruler 
of a diocese." But the treatment of this branch of the cpies- 
tion pertains to the province of the theologian, rather than to 
that of the historian. We shall merely observe that in the 
Ordinal of Edward VI., which was used in all Anglican " or- 
dinations" and " consecrations " down to the time of the Res- 
toration, the rites, both as interpreted by the context and by 
the expressed opinions of the framers (Cranmer at their head), 
were intended to exclude the sole sense which could make 
them vehicles of valid Orders. In 1GG2 the Convocation 
made that addition to the rite of episcopal " consecration " 
which is now used by the Anglicans, and which certainly 
indicates a wish to bestow an episcopal character which the 
Edwardine Ordinal had ignored (1). Parliament deigned to 
allow the change, but it came too late ; the men who began 
to use the improved ritual were not reordained by undoubted 
bishops, but continued to transmit that phantasm of succes- 
sion which they had received through Parker, so that no 
more effect was produced by the revised Ordinal of the Res- 
toration than would be produced by a school-girl reciting its 
prayers over her dolls. 

Justice demands that we notice, so far as our historical 
province permits, the chief objections which Anglican po- 
lemics urge against our contention. For replies to the minor 
historical objections, and for a solution of the Anglican diffi- 
culties which are based on liturgical and dogmatic grounds, 
we refer the reader to the Catholic authors whom we have al- 
ready mentioned. The most important Anglican objection is 
to the effect that during the reign of Queen Mary, the Roman 

(1) The new form for making a bishop reads : " Receive the Holy Ghost for the ofllce and 
work of a bishop in the Church of God, committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and remember that thou 
stir up tho grace of God which is given to thee by this imposition of our hands, for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, love, and soberness." 
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authorities admitted the validity of Anglican " orders." In 
our day this .assertion lias been reiterated by the eccentric 
Dr. (we ought to say " bishop ") Lee, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken. In a book which he entitled Roman Catholic 
Testimonies to the Validity of Anglican tilers, this schismatic 
and lone-star prelate says : "In the reign of Queen Mary, those 
clergy who had actively sided with the innovating school dur- 
ing her half-brother's reign were certainly not reordained, 
but were formally confirmed in their orders — and this, though 
they had received them by the revised form of Edward YI. . . . 
In the breve of Pope Julius III. to Cardinal Pole, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, dated March 8th, 1554, as well as in the com- 
missions consequently issued by his Eminence to the dean 
and chapter of his cathedral church, as likewise to the sev- 
eral English bishops, the latter are ordered to confirm the 
clergy in their respective orders ; no distinction whatever 
being made between those who had been ordered try the an- 
cient rite and by the revised ordinal. This may be seen from 
the exact words of the pope's breve. . . . Pope Julius III., in 
his bull to Cardinal Pole, orders the legate to confirm all 
the clergy in their respective orders ; no distinction whatever 
being made between those who had been ordained by the an- 
cient rite and by the revised ordinal. This may be seen from 
the exact terms of the pope's bull." Canon llaynal thus re- 
plied to Lee : " Tournely, the once famous Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, has culled from ' these exact words of the Pontiff,' cer- 
tain terms that classify the holy orders of the schismatical 
clergy of England. These terms are — 1. 'Rife ef legitime' ; 
2. 'male' ; .!>. 'minus rite'; 4. ' minquam.' If we would thor- 
oughly understand the true force of these expressions, we 
must bear in mind the history of the schism, and the hereti- 
cal notions then held by many on the very subject of the Sac- 
rament of Orders. The English Church had been separated 
from the Apostolic See for the space of twenty years only, 
and many of the clergy must have received their Holy Orders 
before the separation had taken place. These ecclesiastics 
would, therefore, be regarded as ordained, * rite et legitime.' 
On repentance and satisfaction they would be absolved, and 
3hen confirmed in the office they held in the Church. DifiV 
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cnlties would begin to arise with those who had been ordained 
during the thirteen schismatical years of Henry's reign, for 
such were ' male ordinati ' and needed a special dispensation. 
The accession of the youthful Edward, and the triumph of 
the Calvinistic party, only tended to complicate the evil. It 
is true that the ancient rite was obligatory in law till March, 
1549, but it is no less true that its ceremonies and holy form 
were blasphemed and ridicnled by those who then stood fore- 
most in the ranks of the clerg}\ The delivery of the instru- 
ments, the sacred anointings, and the spiritual powers be- 
stowed in the sacramental form of Holy Orders, were rejected 
and despised by the Reformers. It is not a mere conjecture, 
therefore, to say that, during the two first years of Edward 
YL, main- must either have avoided ordination altogether, or 
have been guilty of such omissions in the sacred rite as ren- 
dered their Orders wanting in integrity. Hence they would be 
considered as, ' male el minus rite ordinati.' The publication 
and legal enforcement of the revised ordinal, in 1549, created 
a new and more pronounced difficulty. This ordinal totally 
changed the rites of ordination and episcopal consecration, and 
their sacramental forms had been altered to suit the peculiar 
views of its framers. Neither the Holy See nor the legate could 
have closed their eyes to such an unparalleled innovation. 
The forms, if altered in their substance, woidd be held null 
and void. All those ordained according to them would, in 
very deed, be ' nnnquam ordinati.'' Could such phantom 
priests be recognized and confirmed ? Would they not need 
reordination ? Why, then, do you assert so confidently that 
the exact terms of the Pontiff draw no distinction whatsoever 
between the Holy Orders that had been received during the 
twenty years of the schism ? These distinctions not only ex- 
isted in the papal Bull, but were also practically enforced by 
the cardinal-legate and the bishops who acted as his sub-del- 
egates. You say that Pole ordered his cathedral chapter and 
several bishops to confirm all the schismatical clergy in their 
respective orders, no distinction whatever being made as to 
the rite used at ordination. In juxtaposition with your state- 
ment I shall place that of Collier, the Church of England's 
great historian. That writer tells us that the legate granted 
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a commission to the dean and chapter of Canterbury for rec- 
onciling the clergy and laity of that province. ' The instru- 
ment,' he says, ' extends to the absolving of all persons who 
repent their miscarriages, and desire to be restored from all 
heresies, schism, apostasies, from all excommunications, sus- 
pensions, and other ecclesiastical censures : and more partic- 
ularly the clergy who had received orders from any schismat- 
ical or heretical bishops, officiated in virtue of that character, 
and complied with any unallowed ceremonies and forms of 
prayer, are absolved, provided the form and intention of the 
Church was not omitted in their ordination.' These words 
prove that the legate did not acknowledge the validity of Holy 
Orders conferred during the schism, without carefully inves- 
tigating the rite that had been used, and the intention of 
those who were concerned in the ordination. And if these 
important words do not especially refer to the revised ordi- 
nal, I am, indeed, at a loss to know why they should have 
been inserted at all." Perhaps it is unnecessary to remark 
that the refutation of Lee's assertion was not answered. 

Anglican polemics are fond of asserting that the absence 
of any record of Barlow's consecration forms the sole reason 
for our questioning it ; and then they assert that if we are 
logical, we will deny the validity of Pole's consecration, since 
the cardinal's consecrator was Heath, who was consecrated by 
Gardiner, whose record of consecration is wanting in the 
archbishop's Register. We reply, firstly, that we do not ques- 
tion Anglican "orders" solely because there is no record of 
Barlow's consecration ; our belief, as we have already shown, 
is founded on other omissions as well, and on many facts 
which all indicate the non-consecration. Secoudly, it is true 
that the consecration of Gardiner is not recorded in Warham's 
Register; but the commission to consecrate him is, accord- 
ing to Archbishop Wake (1), under date November 27, 1531, 
and the consecration itself is entered in Gardiner's Register 
as having taken place on December 3, 1531. The consecra- 
tions of Fox of Hereford, Sampson of Chichester, and Reppes 
of Norwich, are not recorded at Lambeth; but that of Fox 

(1) Courayer; Dissertation on Anglican Orders, App. art. ix., p. 343. Oxford Edl 
'ion of 1S44. 
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is certified as intended in the Signifcavit (1), and as accom- 
plished, in Fox's own Register and in his Writ of Restitution ; 
that of Sampson in his Writ of Restitution ; and that of 
Reppes is recited as accomplished in his Writ of Restitution, 
and in Cranmer's Certificate to the King. On the other hand, 
in Barlow's case, and his alone, none of these sources sup- 
plies evidence of a consecration (2). 

(1) Before the rupture of Henry VIII. with Rome, almost every episcopal appointment hav- 
Iug for more than two centuries been made directly by the Pope, the procedure was for the 
Pope to signify bis appointmeut to the king, with a view to the Restitution of Temporalities 
and to the elect with a permission to choose for his consecrators any three bishops in com. 
mimion with the Holy See. Ilenry VIII. In 1534, the better to interrupt all communication 
with Rome, caused the passing of an Act (25 Henry VIII., c. xx.) by which an entirely new 
procedure was substituted. According to this, the dean and chapter of the vacant see, on 
receiving the conge cVelire and the letters missive indicating the candidate whom the king 
desired, were to elect the latter without delay and certify the fact to the crown. On receiv- 
ing this certificate, the king, if he approved, issued a document called the Royal Assent, 
and another called the Siyniftcarit, both directed to the archbishop. Both the Royal As- 
sent and the Significavit were to be entered in the archbishop's Register. 

(2) The following remarks of Rev. Luke Rivington doe. cit.) will appositely conclude our 
dissertation : 

" A curious impression just now prevails in some circles to the effect that our Holy Father 
Leo XIII. in some way differs from His Holiness' predecessor, Pius IX., in his attitude 
toward the Anglican body. It is thought that Leo X11I. looks more kindly on the claims of 
that body to be part of the Catholic Church. This impression has been partly produced 
(however unintentionally) by a public utterance of Lord Halifax, giving an account of his 
lordship's visit to Rome in the spriug of 1895. Ir.fs also In part based on the idea that our 
Holy Father's letter to those of the English people 'who seek the kingdom of God iu the 
unity of faith,' urging them to pray for the reunion of Christendom, in some way contra- 
dicts the decree of the Holy Office in 1865, condemning the Association for the Promotion 
of the Unity of Christendom. But this is not the case. That Association was forbidden to 
Roman Catholics, because on the one hand it was supposed to include them in an Associa- 
tion under the direction of Anglicans, and because, on the other hand, it was based on a 
theory of unity which the Holy Office declared to be heretical. Leo XII f. does not, in his 
letter to the English people, suggest the formation of any association 'or confraternity for 
(he purpose of prayer ; his Holiness merely urges the English people to pray in their own 
way, whilst he supplies his own subjects with a prayer which is obviously meant directly 
for them only— for it is addressed to our Lady, and it speaks of the rest of the English people 
(including members of the Church of England) in the third person (fntires dissidcnlcs) ; 
and it is put forth with indulgences attached to it, which, of course, can only be gained by 
those in communion with the Holy See. This is not at all the same thing as recommending 
association in prayer in the sense eoudemned in the decree of 18(i5. as Archbishop Ulla- 
thorue observes (The Anglican Theory of Union, p. 7),' It is one of the conservative feat- 
ures of the Church's unity and integrity that her members do not communicate in prnycr 
with those beyond her pale.' 

" tint, the other and more serious count on which the A. P. l T . C. was condemned at Rome 
was its adoption of a certain theory of unity, according to which the Church would he con- 
sidered to have lost her note of visible unity. As Archbishop ITIlnthoiue said of that Asso- 
ciation, 'the spirit which animates it, which it expressly professes, is this— that the three 
Christian eommunlons, namely, the Roman Catholic, the Greek Schismatic, the Anglican, 
however separated and divided from each other, have an equal title to claim for themselvei 
the name of Catholic.' It was, In fact, the Idea that the Church can consist of three ' branch. 
es 1 so utterly separate as those three communions, which was condemned. The condem- 
nation was formal and decided. ' The decree,' writes Archbishop Ullathorne, although offi- 
cially signed by Cardinal Patrizzl, as Secretary, was not a mere letter coming from that 
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CHAPTER XXVH 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT (EIGHTEENTH GENERAL). 

When treating of the commencements of Protestantism, we 
noted that in 1520 Luther replied to the censures of Pope 
Leo X. by appealing to a future General Council. The same 
appeal was urged in 1530 by the Lutheran princes of Ger- 
many in their Confession of Faith presented to the Diet of 
Augsbourg ; and these same princes continued until 1540 to 
denounce the Roman Pontiff for what they alleged to be 
either fear or supine negligence in not convoking the seem- 
ingly desired assembly which might put an end to the woes 
of Christendom. But when, in 1512, the Papal Bull for the 
convocation of the Council was issued, the ex-Augustiniau 
used both voice and pen to propagate a distrust, in the minds 
of his followers, of everything that the Council might effect. 
And when Luther had gone to his dread account, and seven 
sessions had been held by the synodals, the other archhe- 
resiarch, Calvin, issued an Antidote against the Council of 
Trent, iu 1517— a diatribe in which virulence and indecency 
struggled for predominance. Then, in 1519, in a second 
Diet of Augsbourg, when the Lutheran princes had again 
been asked whether they would submit to the conciliar°de- 
crees, Maurice, elector of Saxony, procured an assent quali- 
fied by such conditions as clearly implied a formal refusal of 
submission. These conditions were : 1st, the doctrinal points 
which had been already decided were to be again discussed ; 

distinguished Prelate, but a formal act of tbe Supreme Congregation, which is submitted to 
tiie Supreme Pontiff before its promulgation.' This, however, is not the same as a docu- 
ment signed by His Holiness, or as an er cathedra pronouncement. Leo XIII in no way 
contradicts this utterance of the Sacred Congregation. His Holiness, in his letter to the 
English people, does not give the slightest countenance to the idea that those who are not 
In communion with the Holy See form part of the visible Church of chri.-t. The centre of 
unity is, according to His Holiness, 'divinely constituted in the Roman Bishops,' and from 
this divinely constituted centre the English were 'wrenched ' iu tiie sixteenth century, so 
that Father Spencer is praised by the Pope for having instituted ' a society of pious people to 
nray for the return of the English nation to the Church.' Lord Halifax and others are 
praised because thev ' sincerely labor much for reunion with the Catholic Church,' whilst 
His Holiness calls his own subjects ' the Catholics of England.' It cannot, therefore, be 
said with any truth that Leo XIII. regards tbe Church of England in any other light than 
**td His Holiness' predecessor, Pius IX." 
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2d, Lutheran representatives were to have a voice in the 
conciliar deliberations, and their votes were to have a value 
equal to those of the Catholic prelates ; 3d, the Pope should 
no longer preside over the synodal sessions, either personally 
or by means of his legates. Such being the state of mind of 
the Lutheran leaders in regard to the Council of Trent, the 
Catholic world was prepared for the appearance, in 15G0, of 
the famous collection of complaints (1) which have been ; to 
this day, the stock in trade of all malevolent critics of the 
great Council (2). One alone of these anti-Tridentine polem- 
ics shall be noticed by us to any great extent ; Paul Sarpi 
merits this distinction, for all the others, whether Lutheran, 
Anglican, Calvinist, or nondescript, are merely his copyists. 
The Bull for the convocation of the Council of Trent was 
promulgated by Pope Paul III. on June 29, 1542. Ranke 
affects to believe that " the private relations of Paul III. 
would have induced him to impede the assembling of the 
Council." The German historian must allude to the fact of 
Paul III. having children ; but it is certain that these were 
born of legitimate matrimony, before the Pontiff entered into 
the ecclesiastical state. It is also certain that the " private 
relations " of Pope Paul did not interfere with his encourage- 
ment of the Council in remedying abuses, wherever they were 
found. The fathers met at Trent in the Tyrol, on Dec. 13, 
1545 ; and during the pontificate of Paul III., they held elev- 
en sessions, three of which were celebrated in Bologna, the 
Papal legates having yielded to the prayers of the synodals 
to free them from the dangers of a plague which had ap- 
peared in Trent, This transfer was displeasing to the Span- 
ish prelates ; and they remained at Trent, sympathizing with 
the " orators " of the emperor Charles Y., who protested 
against the " Bolognese convention," as they presumed to 
style the assembly of the majority, headed even though it 
was by the pontifical representatives. Paul III. therefore 
suspended the proceedings, and summoned both parties to 

(1) Concttii Trulcntini Dccrctis Oppoxita Gravamina. 

(2) Chief amoiiff these are to be ranked the HMtrry of the Council of Trent, by Fra 
Piiolo Sarpi ; the History of the Cliurch (b. VII., ch. v.), by Basnape ; the HUloru of the 
Church (lGth cent., 3d sect., pt. 1), by Mosheim ; and the Notes to the work of Sarpi, by Le 
%ourayer. 
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Rome in 1549 ; but that Pontiff Laving died in November of 
the same year, his successor, Julius III, reconvened the 
Council at Tr^nt by a diploma issued in December, 1550. 
The synodals assembled again in May, 1551 ; and during 
this pontificate five more sessions were held, namely, the 
twelfth to the sixteenth. In April, 1552, war caused another 
adjournment, and not before January, 1562, did Pope Pius 
IV. succeed in reuniting the fathers. This pontificate wit- 
nessed nine more sessions of the Council, and then the as- 
sembly was dissolved on Dec. 4, 1563. 

We shall give a succinct account of the Sessions of this 
memorable Council. Sess. I. (Dec. 13, 1545). After the sol- 
emn opening, various Congregations were instituted. Sess. 
II. (Jan. 7, 1546). A sermon exhorting the synodals to person- 
al sanctification was preached ; an order of treatment of all 
questions was prepared for the particular and general Con- 
gregations ; and a decree concerning the conduct of the syno- 
dals was issued. Sess. III. (Feb. 4). Each synodal subscribed 
to the Profession of Faith. It was ordered* that the Xicene 
and Constantinopolitan Creeds should be prefixed to the Acts 
of the Council. Sess. IV. (April 8). In refutation of the Prot- 
estants who rejected certain books of the Holy Scriptures, 
as well as the entirety of Sacred Tradition, the Bible and 
Tradition were proclaimed as Sources of Faith. At the ini- 
tiative of the Pope, the fathers discussed measures for the 
reformation of morals ; and very great liberty of thought 
and speech was observed in' all the debates. Sess. V (Jime 
17). The debates on reformation continued ; and questions 
of faith were considered. Concerning original sin, the fa- 
thers made no pronouncement as to its nature ; but they 
were careful to add to their decree a clause which implicitly 
declared the doctrine of Mary's exemption from the common 
inheritance of the children of Adam. " In this decree concern- 
ing original sin it is not the intention of the Holy Synod to 
include the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of God." Sess. VI. (Jan. 12, 1547). A decree on jus- 
tification was issued, together with 33 Canons anathematiz- 
ing contrary errors. The work of reformation was also 
prosecuted. Sess. VII. (March 3). There were promulgated 
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13 Canons on Sacraments in General ; 14 on Baptism ; and 
3 on Confirmation. Then was published a decree on plural- 
ity of benefices. Sess. VIII. (March 11). An epidemic hav- 
ing broken out in Trent, the sjnodals resolved to transfer 
their sessions to Bologna. Sess. IX. and X. These were held 
in Bologna, the fathers occupying themselves with abuses in 
administration of the Sacraments, and with the episcopal 
obligation of residence. Certain bishops, fourteen in number, 
having obeyed the orders of Charles V. to remain in Trent, 
the Pope, in order to obviate possible danger of schism, dis- 
solved the Council. On Nov. 10 Pope Paul III. died ; and 
on Feb. 7, 1548, the cardinal De Monte ascended the pon- 
tifical throne as Julius III. On Nov. 14, 1550, the new 
Pontiff issued a Bull wdiich reconvoked the Council in the 
city of Trent. Sess. XL (May 1, 1551). The synodals recon- 
vened, under the presidency of Cardinal Crescenzo, papal 
legate ; but the assembly adjourned until Sept. 1, and then 
until Oct. 11. Sess. XII. The question of the materia of the 
Holy Eucharist was considered ; and eight Dogmatic Chap- 
ters concerning it were published. By authorization of the 
Pontiff, a safe-conduct was accorded to such Protestants as 
might wish to visit the Council. Sess. XIII. (Oct. 11). A de- 
cree on the Holy Eucharist was read, containing 8 apposite 
Chapters and Canons ; and then was issued a decree of ref- 
ormation in the matter of episcopal jurisdiction. Two ser- 
ious incidents disturbed this session. Amyot, the French 
ambassador, in a discourse filled with complaints against the 
Pope, declared that his royal master refused to recognize the 
cecumenicity of the Council ; and the Protestants put forward 
an inadmissible demand for the nullification of the already 
emitted conciliar decisions. Sess. XIV. (Nov. 29). The Cath- 
olic teaching on Penance was explained in 9 Chapters and 15 
Canons ; that on Extreme Unction in 9 Chapters and! Canons ', 
and then was read a decree on reformation. Sess. XV. (Jan. 
25, 1552). At this time the Protestant princes, Maurice of 
Saxony and Albert of Brandenburg, instead of keeping their 
promise to send some of their theologians to Trent, made a 
treaty with the king of France, and simultaneously declared 
war on the emperor. The synodals therefore deemed it 
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prudent to suspend their sittings. Sess. XVI. (April 28). A 
proclamation, suspending the Council for two years, was is- 
sued ; but with the provision that if circumstances warranted, 
the sessions should be resumed at an earlier date. But with- 
out any fault of either Pontiff or bishops, the suspension 
lasted for ten years ; and during this period many events of 
world-wide importance happened. Charles V. abdicated his 
power, and retired to the monastic seclusion of San Yuste. 
Pope Julius III. died on March 21, 1555, and had for suc- 
cessors Marcellus II., Paul IV., and Pius IV. ; the last of whom 
was to put the finishing touches to the work of the Council. 
The civil and religious wars desolating Prance and Germany 
long prevented a reconvocation of the assembly ; but at 
length Pius IV., by a Bull dated Nov. 29, 15G0, ordered the 
synodals to meet on the following Easter, at the same time, 
but in vain, inviting the Protestants to send representatives. 
Sess. XVII. Owing to delays on the part of many prelates, 
the reunion did not occur until Jan, 18, 15G2, and then the 
time of the synodals was vainly spent in efforts to conciliate 
the Protestants. Sess-. XVIII. (Feb. 20). A decree of the Index 
concerning prohibited books was published. The first four 
articles of a decree on reformation were examined ; but the 
first, which treated of the obligation of episcopal residence, 
led to such vivid discussions that the matter was postponed. 
Sess. XIX. (May 1-4). Ambassadors from France, bearing in- 
structions to act in accordance with the imperial agents, ar- 
rived. Many grave questions involving the supreme author- 
ity of the Pope were raised. Sess. XX. (June I). The imper- 
ial " orators " presented twenty desiderata on discipline, and 
the " orators " of Bavaria imitated them ; so that, as Palla- 
vicino remarks, the German princes seemed to think that 
the Council had been convoked, not to condemn heretics, 
but to yield to them. Sess. XXI. (July 1G). Four Chapters 
and 4 Canons on the Holy Eucharist were promulgated. 
In the decree on reformation which followed, it was ordered 
that no bishop should ordain persons who did not possess 
either a title to a benefice, or one of patrimony, or one of 
mensa. The abuses of sales of Indulgences were severely 
condemned. Sess. XXII. (Sept. 17). In regard to the Holy 
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Sacrifice of the Mass there were promulgated 9 Chapters 
and 9 Canons ; and then was issued a decree concerning 
things to be done or omitted during the celebration. Then 
followed a decree, in 9 Chapters, on the life and morals 
of clerics. As to the question of the use of the chalice by 
the laity, the matter was referred to the Pope. On Nov. 15, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, accompanied by fourteen French 
bishops and eighteen theologians, appeared in the Council, 
and eloquently represented his royal master's desire for cleri- 
cal reformation. Before the close of this session, the Pope 
gave a good example to the synodals by abolishing many 
grave abuses in his court. Sess. XXIII. (July 15, 1563). 
There were read 4 Chapters and 8 Canons on the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders ; and also some passages of the de- 
cree on reformation, notably that on espiscopal residence. 
In the 18th Chapter of this decree the Council plied the axe 
at the very root of the evil of ecclesiastical demoralization by 
insisting on the establishment of clerical seminaries. The 
synodals now began the preparation of a Chapter on the ref- 
ormation of sovereigns ; but of course this project excited a 
unanimous protest on the part of all the imperial and royal 
" orators " who had been so zealous in reforming the clergy. 
The princes of the day certainly had reason for their com- 
plaints ; but in most cases the corruption of the clergy was 
due to these very princes, who persisted in appointing un- 
worthy men to ecclesiastical preferments. And assuredly 
the Church had the right to complain of the tyranny, avarice, 
and ambition of the princes in her regard ; and of the ease 
and indifference with which they, nearly all, violated her most 
solemn laws. Sess. XXIV. (Xov. 11). There were now pub- 
lished Decrees on the Sacrament of Matrimony, by which 
were condemned, for all future time, what are known as clan- 
destine marriages, that is, unions undertaken without the inter- 
vention of the parish-priest of one of the parties. Sess. XXV. 
(Dec. 3). The imminent termination of the Council was an- 
nounced, in face of the strong opposition of the Spanish 
" orator." Then ensued the promulgation of decrees on 
Purgatory, the Veneration and Invocation of Saints, the De- 
votion toward Belies, Images, etc. A decree of reformation, 
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embracing special prescriptions for religions of botli sexes, 
was also published, together with several provisions con- 
cerning the morals, etc., of temporal princes. A decree on 
Indulgences was issued ; and finally, on Dec. 4, 1563, Car- 
dinal Morone, the papal legate, declared the termination of the 
Council of Trent. The fathers subscribing to the decrees 
numbered 255; that is, papal legates, 4 ; cardinals, 2; pa- 
triarchs, 3 ; archbishops, 25 ; bishops, 168 ; procurators of 
absent bishops, 39 ; abbots, 7 ; generals of religious orders, 7. 
In a consistory held on Jan. 26, 1564, Pope Pius IV. confirmed 
the conciliar decrees, ordering that on the next May 1 they 
should have the force of law. 

Just as Protestantism is a synthesis of all the heresies 
which ever tormented the Christian body, from the outburst 
of Simon Magus to that of Luther, so the Council of Trent 
was a synthesis of all the preceding general assemblies of 
the teaching Church. Concerning the essence of God, the 
so-called " orthodox " Protestants agreed, at that time, with 
the Catholic Church ; but in the matter of God's relations 
with man, an impassable gulf separated the heretics from the 
Mystic Body of Christ. It was a doctrine of Christian faith 
that man is born with free will, so that he is responsible for 
his sins. The Council condemned those who denied the exis- 
tence of original sin ; but subjoined that it did not include 
the Blessed Mother of God among the " all men " whom it 
pronounced infected with the guilt of Adam's fall. This ex- 
ception was made, out of reverence for the Bull of Sixtus IV. 
in regard to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, then 
controverted by the Thomists and Scotists (1). The Church 
taught that by original sin, man loses his primitive sanctity; 
that the unregenerate man is an object of the ire of God, de- 
graded in body and soul, and subject to death. Both this 
original sin and its consequences, said the Church, are trans- 
mitted to every child of Adam (Mary excepted) ; so that no 
man can perform an act acceptable to God, or become justi- 
fied, unless through the mediation of Jesus Christ. But 
man's free will, insisted the Church, is not destroyed, al- 

(1) The chief defenders of the Immaculate Conception at Trent were the cardinals Pole 
and Pareccc. 
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though it is weakened ; therefore although human actions 
are not perfect, they are not all sinful. In fine, according to 
the Chnrch, and as is proved by each one's experience, man 
enjoys moral liberty ; he is free to enter into the designs of 
his Redeemer, just as the first man was free to cut himself 
aloof from the primitive designs of his Creator. Just the 
contrary of this doctrine was the teaching of Protestantism. 
According to the innovators, man is predestined, either to 
heaven or hell ; snch words as "the free will of man" are 
found nowhere in the Bible, but were invented by the Scho- 
lastics ; it is God who works everything, evil as well as good ; 
men are born in sin and concupiscence, with a positive ha- 
tred for God and His law, without any confidence in Him or 
any desire for His kingdom ; and all of man's actual sins are 
merely so many manifestations of the hereditary guilt. Then 
the Church taught that the sinner is restored to grace by 
purely divine mercy, through the merits of Our Redeemer, 
and by means of the evangelical revelation ; the Holy Ghost 
arousing his dormant facilities, and inspiring him to yield to 
the divine impulses. If the sinner hearkens to the Spirit, 
the first blessing he receives is faith in the word of God, and 
in the fact that God so loved the world as to give His Son 
for its redemption. Then the sinner turns to the mercy of 
God, and appreciating God's infinite charity, he finds in his 
own heart an abomination of sin and sorrow for having com- 
mitted it. In this entire process, the sinner's free will has 
co-operated ; he becomes justified through sanctifying grace ; 
and the regenerated man produces good and meritorious 
works. According to the Church, therefore, God and man co- 
operate in the process of justification ; God wakens the sin- 
ner before he even desires the wakening ; if then the sinner 
corresponds to the divine impulse, his restoration is com- 
plete. In all this, the Holy Ghost does not necessitate man's 
action ; He respects in man that free will which original sin 
did not destroy. But according to Luther, Christ nullifies 
the sins of the world, and faith alone justifies man ; let man 
trust in the merits of Christ, because of which God declares 
him just, even though he is not such, and even though he 
still bears the original stain and his own actual gnilt. How- 
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ever, added Luther, justifying faitli is accompanied by sanc- 
tification, which manifests itself in good works ; but justifica- 
tion and sanctification must not be confused. The work of 
regeneration, concludes Luther, is entirely that of the Holy 
Ghost ; all of the glory is God's, none belongs to man. Cal- 
vin thought differently from Luther in this matter. He 
found an intimate connection between justification and sanc- 
tification ; and he asserted that God operates in those only 
whom He has predestined from all eternity. Calvin having 
found that original sin had destroyed entirely the faculties 
of man, he could discern in man not only no free will, but no 
capability of receiving a divine impulse ; therefore, pro- 
nounced Calvin, justification is a judgment whereby God 
frees man, not from sin, but from its punishment. In its de- 
cisions on this matter of justification, the Council of Trent 
declared that our sins are forgiven gratuitously b} T the divine 
mercy ; that they are not merely " covered," but cancelled by 
the blood of Jesus ; that the justice of the Redeemer is not 
merely " imputed," but actually communicated to the faith- 
ful by the Holy Ghost. As to good works, the Council warns 
the Christian that although our Lord promised to reward 
him who would give a drink of water in His name, and al- 
though St. Paul says that one moment of earthly suffering 
may be rewarded by an eternity of glory, nevertheless we 
must not glory in our good actions, but rather in the good- 
ness of our Lord who has made His own gifts meritorious 
for us. In fine, our sins are remitted by the pure mercy of 
God, through the merits of His Son ; our justification is a 
free gift of God ; and our good works are so man}- gifts of 
grace. But it is not our province to detail the dogmatic de- 
cisions rendered at Trent ; we have merely alluded to the 
matter of justification because it was one of the prime points 
of difference between the early Reformers and the Church. 

If every General Council were not of such tremendous im- 
port, that it would scarcely be proper to assert that any one 
of these nineteen assemblies of the collected wisdom of the 
Church pre-eminently challenges our respectful admiration, 
we would feel justified in saying that the Council of Trent 
can claim such crualificatiom Every previous QEcumenica! 
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Council had been called for the consideration of some par- 
ticular error or errors ; but the Tridentine Fathers were called 
to consider and confirm nearly every point of Catholic dogma. 
The pretended Reformers of that day had attacked nearly 
every Catholic teaching, and had established — as far as they 
could establish anything — a conglomeration of doctrinal 
errors. It would certainly be an interesting task to carefully 
examine the one hundred and twenty-seven Canons issued by 
this Council. For instance, the Canon establishing the au- 
thenticity of the Latin Vulgate, and enjoining its accepta- 
tion, " with all its parts," would demand consideration at a 
time when learned and virtuous scholars deny the authentic- 
ity of some of the passages in that Vulgate ; e. g., the cele- 
brated text of verse 7 of chap. i. of St, John's Epistle, " Et 
sunt tres qui dant testimonium ; , . . et hi tres union surd." 
And then there is the Canon concerning clandestine marriages, 
and also the one proclaiming the indissolubility of matrimony, 
even in the case of adultery. This latter decree is of special 
interest to the Catholics of the United States, now that the 
increasing flood of European emigration has landed upon our 
shores thousands of those Greek and other Oriental " Uni- 
ates," who, while clinging to their own respected and venerable 
liturgies, acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 
Anathema had been pronounced against him who would say 
that marriage could be dissolved because of adultery. The 
orators of Venice here took the floor, and begged the syn- 
odals to word their decree in other fashion, for they greatly 
feared that the already expressed terminology would cause 
trouble among the Greek subjects of the Most Serene Repub- 
lic in Corfu, Crete, Cyprus, Zante, Cephalonia, Dalmatia, etc. 
These Greeks were passionately fond of their own rite and 
discipline, although the} r were in communion with the Holy 
See. The ambassadors reminded the fathers that these 
United Greeks had been accustomed, from time immemorial, 
to dissolve marriage in case of adultery ; and they drew at- 
tention to the fact that for this dissolution the said Greeks 
had not been condemned by any General Council or bv any 
Roman Pontiff, although their custom was well known to 
Rome. In deference to this request of the Venetian orators, 
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(he synodals mollified the Canon so that it would read . " Ii 
any one snjs. that the Church errs in her teaching th.st the 
patrimonial tie cannot be dissolved I)}- the adultery of one of 
the spouses, ... let him be anathema." The judicious Per- 
rone essays a comment on this Canon, but he can only say : 
"If the Greeks so act, ipsi viderint." But the consideration 
of these enactments pertains to the province of the theolo- 
gian, rather than to that of the historian. 

Chief among all the historians who have attacked the value 
and character of the Council of Trent, whether we consider 
the talent, the force, or the venom of these writers, stands 
forth Friar Paul Sarpi, a member of the Order of Servites of 
Mary. AVhen we come to treat of the pontificate of Paul Y. 
and of the Interdict of Venice, we shall dwell at some length 
upon the career of this curious man ; now our attention is 
claimed only by his History of the Tridentine assembly — a 
history which he styled " the Iliad of our century." When 
he was yet a child, he had heard much of the famous 
Council from men who had taken part in it ; in his youth he 
became intimate with Olivo, secretary to Cardinal Gonzaga, 
one of the Papal legates ; and in his early manhood lie fre- 
quently met, at Venice, men who had represented their sov- 
ereigns in the assembly. These associations convinced him 
that a correct history of the Council had not yet been put 
forth ; even that by John Sleidan, which he esteemed the 
most, was very imperfect, from his point of view. Therefore 
he proposed to narrate, for the edification of mankind, " The 
causes and the intrigues of an ecclesiastical convocation, 
which, desired and procured for various ends and with vari- 
ous means, and for eighteen years now assembled and then 
adjourned — but always for various purposes, attained to a 
form and a completion diametrically opposed to the designs 
of those who had furthered it, and thus became a lesson to 
us to be resigned to the divine will, and not to rely too much 
on human prudence. For this Council, designed and pro- 
cured by pious men for a reunion of the Church then com- 
mencing to be divided, so firmly fixed the schism and ren- 
dered the parties so obstinate, that now they are irreconcil- 
able ; and although princes depended on it for a reformation 
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of ecclesiastical matters, it caused the worst deformation that 
the world has seen since the first sounding of the Christian 
name." The friar displayed great patience in his task, but 
too often he merely translated Sleidan and Chemnitz, writers 
bitterly hostile to the Papacy. He draws much upon con- 
temporary documents, especialty upon the Relations of the 
Venetian " orators." But he systematically invents ha- 
rangues which were never delivered ; he puts other discourses 
in the mouths of men who did not pronounce them — a fault 
not to be pardoned even in a profane history, but which can- 
not be too severely characterized when committed by one who 
pretends to weigh discussions bearing upon sacred subjects. 
It is strange indeed that this friar, ostensibly, at least, a 
Catholic, should so cavalierly and persistently ignore any 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the Tridentine debates ; that 
he should seem to view things as we would view them, if we 
were listening to the manoeuvring squabbles of a modern par- 
liament. He constantly finds the motive factor of the most 
sublime decisions to have been an eloquent speech, or a car- 
dinalitial trick, or some cunning artifice of a Machiavellian 
papal legate. Indeed Fra Paolo presents the papal legates as 
a laughing-stock to the world, for presuming that " they car- 
ried the Holy Ghost from Home to Trent in their trunks." In 
his conceptions of the hierarchy, of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
of the pontifical supremacy, of monasticism, etc., he is neither 
a historian nor a churchman; for he either ignores or trav- 
esties the facts of history in their regard, and if we did not 
know the contrary, we would think that he had as much knowl- 
edge of their true condition as might have been found in the 
Chinese of that day. He tells us that the hierarchy was es- 
tablished by papal ambition, and through the ignorance and 
weakness of sovereigns ; that the priesthood were never of any 
good to the people, but were rather oppressors of the lowly ; 
that if the clergy favored the arts and sciences in the Middle 
Age, it was only for their own aggrandizement. The precious 
work of the Servite religious first appeared in England, by 
care of the apostate archbishop of Spalatro, De Dominis, and 
it bore the title " A History of the Tridentine Council by Peter 
Suavis Polanus, in which are Manifested the Artifices of the 
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Roman Court to Prevent a Discovery of the Truth and the Ref- 
ormation of the Papacy and of the Church." In Iris dedication 
to the royal theologian and head of the Anglican persuasion, 
James I., the perverted prelate wonders how so grand a work 
" could have come from the hand of one born and trained un- 
der obedience to the Roman Pontiff" ; he praises the author's 
erudition and good intentions ; and he compares the book 
to Moses, saved from the waters to which, out of reverence to 
the Papacy, the author had destined it — to Moses, because the 
History would help to free mankind from the Pharaoh who 
" by means of so false and irregular a Council, holds the 
peoples in cruel slavery." Immediately after the publication 
of the book, Sarpi — with what measure of sincerity we can- 
not tell — caused his friend, Pra Pulgenzio, to reprove, un- 
der date of Nov. 11, 1619, the Dalmatian for having abused 
the confidence of Pra Paolo, "by taking a copy of, and pub- 
lishing a work, the manuscript of which had been loaned to 
him for perusal." Pulgenzio also blamed the episcopal apos- 
tate for having given to the work "that most improper title," 
and for having subjected it to "so terrible and scandalous a 
dedication, and merely for motives of self-interest, not for the 
honor of the modest author." Here we must note that Pope 
Pius IV. had prohibited, under pain of excommunication, all 
unauthorized annotations and commentaries on the Tridentine 
decrees ; that therefore Pra Paolo was presumed to have 
incurred censure by the London publication. Perhaps this 
svas the reason for the Servite's disclaimer of any complicity 
in that act. TVe should not omit to record that several at- 
tempts were made against the life of Sarpi. One, which was 
nearly successful, was headed by a certain Poma, a fanatic 
who believed everything licit for the good of religion. It is 
said that when the friar felt the wound, he cried out : " Conos- 
co lo stile deUa curia Roman a — I know the style (the dngger) 
of the Roman court." The play on words was not bad, and 
Rome was at once blamed by many for the crime. But where 
were the assassins arrested ? In the Papal States, and a pa- 
pal tribunal condemned one of them to decapitation, and the 
others to perpetual imprisonment. 

In order to repel the attacks of Fra Paolo, influence was 
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brought to bear upon a Roman Jesuit named Pallavicino 
Sforza (b. 1607) to compose another History of the Council of 
Trent. Already many had refuted the friar's allegations ; 
e. g., Bernardine Florio, archbishop of Zara, in eight volumes 
had convicted Sarpi of unfaithfulness in the use of docu- 
ments, and of misinterpretation of decisions ; but this work 
remained unpublished. In the preparation of his book, Pal- 
lavicino (as he is generally styled) had recourse, as Sarpi, 
either intentionally or otherwise, did not have recourse, to 
the Roman Archives ; and, again unlike Fra Paolo, he care- 
fully indicates the nature and the titles of all the documents 
proffered by him. He notices three hundred and sixty-one 
" errors of fact " in Sarpi's work, and an infinite number of 
recklessnesses. Comparing these two Histories together, Can- 
tii says that the book of the Servite is the first historical work 
which purposely aims at calumny, by the use of a quantity 
of presumed facts " which the author does not weigh, but ac- 
cumulates." The great historian finds that Sarpi always 
" supposes truth to be distinct from probity, and hence he 
everywhere discovers meannesses and hypocrisies, manoeuvres 
and underhandedness " ; whereas Pallavicino finds " noble 
characters, sound convictions, and generous resistances." 
But Cantii, while admitting that Pallavicino elevates the souls 
of his readers and instructs their intellects, finds in Fra Paolo, 
" the quick movement of one who attacks and wounds," 
while his adversary, " reduced to continual defence, wearies 
one with his constant efforts against his enemy's opinions." 
Rome co-idemned the work of Sarpi, and the Venetian oli- 
garchs that of Pallavicino ; and yet the latter never dissimu- 
lates any blameable things in the pontifical court. "When he 
was reproved for this candor, he replied : " A historian is 
not a panegyrist ; when he praises the least, he praises more 
than any panegyrist." Ranke took care to compare the as- 
sertions of Pallavicino with the documents on which this 
writer relied, and he credited him with scrupulous exactness. 
Let us now examine the most important objections which 
have been urged ,-igainst the character and the authority of the 
Council of Trout. Quite naturally all hostile polemics begin 
their onslaught with an outcry against the Catholic claim of 
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ecumenicity for this assembly. But is it not strange that 
Protestants should advance such an assertion, when they con- 
tend that the Scriptures alone are the rule of faith ; that a 
Council has no right to impose its decision upon the individ- 
ual conscience ? General or not, the children of the Refor- 
mation could not claim, in accordance with their prime princi- 
ple, any part in such an assembly. And it is precisely be- 
^ause a definitive voice was denied to them at Trent, that 
they decry the oecumenical character of the Council. Just as 
much a right to that definitive voice in the proceedings of a 
Catholic Council was possessed by the Oriental schismatics, 
or even by the heathen savages of then newly-discovered Amer- 
ica. The Council of Trent was supposed to represent those 
children of Christendom who held the same religious belief, 
and subsisted under the same religious organization, as were 
in force at the time when the apostate German friar raised the 
standard of revolt. What part in that belief and in that or- 
ganization did the partisans of Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, etc., 
evince or even claim ? "Well, then, could the Church have 
answered the Protestant insistence for a definitive voice in 
her assemblies, with the words of Tertullian : " Who are 
you ? When and whence came ye ? What seek you in my 
affairs, you who are not mine ? By what right do you devas- 
tate my garden ? Why do you defile my fountains ? Why 
do yon interfere with my frontiers ? I am in possession ; I 
possessed what I have of old; I possessed all this before 
your names were known ; the origin of my claims is from 
the very Author of the things themselves. I am the heir of 
the Apostles ; I hold my possessions 03- their last will and 
testament. They disinherited you, foreigners and enemies 
that you are " (1). Again, we must remember that the fa- 
thers of Trent offered a hearing to the Protestants. In Ses- 
sions 13, 15, and 18, they tendered permission and an invita- 
tion to the recalcitrants to come to Trent, there to expose their 
alleged grievances, to defend their opinion by tongue and pen, 
and " to dispute with the chosen champions of the Coun- 
cil " (2). Certainly, this invitation was acknowledged ; and as 

(1) Prescript. Beret. 

(2) " Tridentum veniendi, ibidemque manendi, standi,morandi,proponendi,loquer 
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an excuse for its non-acceptance, the Protestants urged that 
they could not trust their lives to the honor of the Papists, 
since it was one of the Roman maxims that faith was not to 
be kept with heretics. AVe have said enough on this matter 
of papistical Punic faith when treating of the affair of John 
Huss ; but hearken to Didacus Payva d'Andrade, one of the 
Portuguese theologians at the Council, as he urges the famous 
Chemnitz : " Do you assert that 3 r ou and yours could not at- 
tend the Tridentine Council with safety, and that you could 
not have confidently and freely expressed your views in that 
assembly ? Now I can testify that the fathers desired noth- 
ing more, and that the legates labored for nothing more 
than that all the transactions of the Council should be con- 
ducted in freedom, with calm, and by use of convincing argu- 
ment. Or do you think that because you refused to attend 
the Council, we were to desert the cause of the Universal 
Church, to neglect her needs, to think nothing of her many 
wounds, and to permit you to propagate your commentitious 
' Gospel ' ? But lest you niay say that the conciliar pro- 
ceedings were not conducted prudently and considerately, 
listen to an account of things as they happened. . . . When 
we had given up all hope of your coming, the fathers caused 
to be brought to Trent the writings of that impure man, 
Luther, as well as the books composed by the other unfortu- 
nates who had left the bosom of the Pioman Church ; so that 
these productions might defend the cause which you had 
cunningly deserted. Nor do I think that you could have 
urged 3'our cause better than it was defended in those writ- 
ings. Now I can testify that the legates frequently admon- 
ished us to weigh every one of your arguments with as much 
care as Ave would give to the sayings of the fathers of the 
Church. I was often told by the most reverend Cardinal Seri- 
pandus, a man of great virtue and erudition, that I could do 
no better work for the Church, than by collecting your argu- 
ments with the utmost fidelity and diligence ; . . . for thus the 
truth and your insincerity would be made to appear in a 
more striking manner." 

di, turn cum ipsa Synodo dc quibascumque ncgntiis iractandi, examinandi, ditcutien- 
di; ... etetiam ad ohjecta Concilii Gcncralis rcspondcndi, et cumiia qui a Concilia 
dclccti fucrint, disputandi." 
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There is no need of our replying to the Protestant objec- 
tion that the Council of Trent was improperly convoked ; that 
it was the province of the emperor, not of the Pope, to issue 
a Bull for that purpose. The gentry who are always the first 
to refuse obedience to legitimate civil authority, can readily 
discern a little god in their earthly monarch when their tem- 
poral interest prompts such recognition. And we have abun- 
dantly satisfied this objection when treating of the Councils 
of Nice and of Chalcedon. 

In order that he may lead his readers to believe that the 
synodals of Trent enjoyed no real liberty, and that therefore 
no respect is due to the conciliar enactments, Sarpi asserts 
that every procedure was presented to the fathers, already 
"cut and dried " by the Papal legates. We constantly meet 
the phrase, "at the instance of the legates — proponentibus 
legatis " ; and it is notorious that many of the synodals, es- 
pecially among the Spaniards, protested against this usur- 
pation. But Sarpi and all his imitators refute this very ob- 
jection, when they so frequently harp on the alleged scanda- 
lous disturbances which, they insist, often marred the sym- 
metry of the Tridentine sessions. How could these quarrels, 
these noisy recriminations, these all but pugilistic encoun- 
ters, have taken place, if no freedom of discussion was allowed 
to the fathers ? But was not some one to have, of necessity 
and to prevent confusion, the right and duty of presenting to 
the Council the subjects which merited consideration ? And 
who could perform this task with greater propriety and with 
more accurate judgment than the Supreme Pontiff, either per- 
sonally or through his legates ? We have already seen that 
such was the case in all the early General Councils. The em- 
peror Marcian wrote to Pope St. Leo I. that in the coming 
cecumenical Council of Chalcedon, the bishops would establish 
" what would profit the Christian religion and Catholic faith, 
according as his Holiness would define." And the empress 
Pulcheria wrote to the same Pope that the fathers of Chalce- 
don would profess what he should decree — " te auctore decer- 
nant." We have shown that whatever concerning faith was 
defined at Chalcedon, was so effected simply in accordance 
with the Dogmatic Epistle of Pope St. Leo I. to Flavian. 
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Similar arguments are presented by all the early Councils. 
But there are innumerable proofs that the fathers of Trent 
enjoyed perfect liberty. Thus, Cardinal Farnese wrote to the 
legates in the name of Paul III., on May 25, 154G, that dur- 
ing that session (the 5th) they should communicate the sen- 
timents of the Pontiff to the synodals, " but not as though a 
command were being given, but rather so that the opinion of 
the majority having been found, a wise decision be reached." 
And the Council itself declares, Sess. 24, in its decree On 
Reformation, ch. 21, the significance of that phrase which so 
displeased Sarpi : " projxmentibus leg at is " : " Since the Holy 
Synod desires that its decrees furnish no occasion for doubt 
in times to come, ... it declares that in its use of those words, 
' the legates proposing,' it does not intend that any change 
be effected in the manner of treating affairs which has ever 
obtained in General Councils." Therefore as our adversaries 
willingly admit that in preceding Councils there was sufficient 
discussion to satisfy the most litigious minds, they should 
conclude that the Tridentine fathers had every opportunity 
of manifesting their sentiments. If the interest of the Popes 
ever led them to wish to intimidate the synodals of Trent, it 
could have been only in matters of discipline, in which they 
naturally wished to preserve their pristine authority ; and it 
is proved by the Acts of the Council, by the narratives of the 
ambassadors, and by the admissions of Era Paolo and his 
commentator (Le Courayer), that the bishops of France and 
Spain often expressed themselves on such matters in a man- 
ner very displeasing to the court of Rome. Sarpi asserts 
that in the Council of Trent the Italians, all devoted to the 
Pontiff, tyrannized over the other bishops, and that the pre- 
lates nearly always emitted their wishes by the simple f>lacet. 
Now this assertion of tyranny on the part of the Italians is 
mere assertion, and nothing more ; as to l\\&placd ve vobis ?, 
propounded by the legates, that was never used unless in the 
arrangement of the date of the next session, in a proposition 
to adjourn, or in some such case of minor importance. Never 
was this question put when a case of doctrine was to be de- 
sided. 

Very little need be said in reply to the charges of wicked- 
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ness and ignorance brought against the synodals of Trent 
The dogmatic value of the conciliar doctrinal decisions, as 
well as the respect due to the disciplinary Canons, would be 
in no way impaired, were history to show indeed that Prot- 
estant writers have been guilty of no exaggeration in the prem- 
ises. This mine has been worked for all it is worth ; and 
nevertheless, its yield has been very small. "We know the 
names of all the synodals, and of nearly all the officials ; the 
biographies of nearly all the notables are known, but the 
wicked and the ignorant seem to have formed a very insignif- 
icant minority. It is quite natural for us to suppose, know- 
ing, as we do, that there was a lamentable relaxation of eccles- 
iastical discipline at that period, that the Council of Trent 
should have numbered among its members some of those 
who made a lieformation necessary. But the accusations of 
our opponents are to be charily credited ; it is always to be 
expected that a criminal shall calumniate his judge. 

It is said that the Papal legates at Trent antagonized many 
efforts to reform abuses, and that of those abuses which were 
condemned, many are still rampant. It is much easier to de- 
claim against abuses, than it is to prevent their remedies from 
suscitating worse ones. And no one will deny that the regu- 
lations issued at Trent did abolish many abuses ; some of 
the enactments would have been better observed, remarks 
Bergier, " If powerful men had not found their interest in 
preventing it. It is absurd to insist, on the one hand, that 
the Church has no right to make laws, and on the other, to 
reprove her for being unable to effect their execution. In 
throwing off the yoke of the Church, Protestants have ap- 
peared to put themselves under that of the civil government ; 
but the}* always revolt against that, whenever it weighs heav- 
ily. To hear them talk, one would suppose that there are 
no abuses among themselves ; but is there a greater one than 
the liberty to form a new schism whenever a preacher is able 
to find partisans ? " 

"We are told that the Council of Trent was a failure ; inas- 
much as, instead of putting an end to the dissensions among 
Christians, its decrees gave rise to new ones. How many 
Bulls have been necessary since the famous Synod was dis- 
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solved, in order to decide questions which the Tridentines 
dared not to handle ; e. cj., on matters of grace. Even in our 
day, a Congregation periodically meets at Rome for the ex- 
press and sole purpose of explaining the meaning of the de- 
crees at Trent. And does it not seem that ihe obscurity of 
many of the Tridentine decrees is affected, owing to the 
unwillingness, or perhaps impotence of the synodals, to con- 
demn certain prominent theologians? No Catholic pretends 
that a General Council will, or can, put an end to disputes or 
to cavilling. Be a decision ever so clear, there will always 
arise subtle spirits who, by forced interpretations, will give 
to them even fantastic meanings ; witness, the disputes of 
Protestants as to the meaning of the Scriptures, even though 
they contend that the simple and the ignorant can find in the 
Sacred Text their rule of faith. But there can be no com- 
parison between the disputes of Protestants in Biblical mat- 
ters and the controversies obtaining among Catholic theolo- 
gians in regard to undecided doctrinal points. The disputa- 
tions of these latter entail no schism between the adversaries ; 
you never hear them anathematizing each other as heretics ; 
each one is ever ready to renounce his pet theory, if the 
Church deems proper to decide in the premises, and he will 
do so quamprbinim. As to the many papal Bulls rendered 
necessary by the contentions on divine grace which troubled 
the fold of Christ during the last century, there would have 
been no need of those documents, had all the disputants been 
sincerely submissive to the Tridentine enactments. It is 
but too true that many of those gentry spoke of those de- 
crees with as little respect as would have been fitting on the 
tongues of Protestants ; that they gave a Protestant interpre- 
tation to the scriptural and patristic passages which seemed 
to favor their own theories ; and that they even accused the 
orthodox of semi-pelagianism. just as Protestants accuse the 
fathers of Trent. Could the Council have foreseen these 
trotibles, its condemnatory decrees would have been more nu- 
merous. 

But the authority of the Couucil of Trent, it is urged, is 
regarded as null by many \evy good Catholics, as is evident 
from the fact that the decrees were not received in France \ 
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that Spain and the Netherlands received them only with re- 
strictions. If this objection is meant to cover matters of 
faith, the reply is that any Catholic country which would 
have rejected the Tridentine doctrinal decisions, would have 
been stamped, by the very fact, as heretical ; and it matters 
little that in some lands the decrees of Trent were not con- 
firmed by royal letters-patent or registered in the Acts of 
parliament. Among the twenty-three articles which the 
French jurisconsults, speaking to Henry III. in 1579, pro- 
nounced contrary to the Gallican " maxims and liberties," 
not one regarded doctrine. Le Courayer, the Sarpian com- 
mentator who adduces this objection, himself admits that the 
Tridentine decrees have always been the rule of faith in 
France ; that the French bishops all adopted the Profession 
of Faith of Pope Pius IV.; and that even in the opposition 
of the Estates or parliaments to the acceptation of the Coun- 
cil, it was always declared that the French embraced the 
faith as contained in its definitions. However, some Prot- 
estant polemics have held that France never received the 
Council of Trent, either as to dogma or discipline.. Thus 
Leibnitz, who, when trying, in very good faith, to compass 
some efficacious means for the actuation of a reunion of all 
Christians in one fold, assumed as a preliminary that the 
Tridentine assembly should be regarded as not having had 
existence. But in reply to the sanguine philosopher, Bos- 
suet showed that all Catholic bishops were unanimous in up- 
holding the cecumenicity of the Council of Trent, and its conse- 
quent infallibility in matters of faith ; and that, in France as 
everywhere else, any pretense of deliberation as to an ac- 
ceptation of the conciliary doctrinal decrees would be a sim- 
ple question as to whether the nation would be Catholic or 
heretical (1). Concerning the question of fact, it is certain 
that in Italy, the Holy Roman Empire, and Poland, the Coun- 
cil of Trent was received without any reservation. In the 
Spanish dominions, it was received " without prejudice to the 
rights and prerogatives of the king " ; and certainly it has 
never been reckoned among said rights, etc., that the mon- 
arch of most Catholic Spain should reject, at his will or ca- 

(1) Cf. Tlic Spirit of Leibnitz, vol. II. 
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price, the decisions of a General Council in matters of doctrine. 
The clergy of distant Mexico realized this truth, when, in their 
provincial synod of 1585, under the presidency of their arch- 
bishop, Peter Moya de Contreras, they ordered the promulga- 
tion and execution of the Tridentine enactments, whether they 
concerned faith or discipline. As to Portugal, the letter of 
King Sebastian to Pope Pins IV., dated Oct. 2, 1564, proves 
that the decrees were all, without exception, promulgated in 
that kingdom and in its colonies. That Poland willingly, and 
at once, received all the decrees, is evinced by the Acts of the 
General Estates of 1564, held under the auspices of King 
Sigismund III., and by the letter of Cardinal Commendoni, 
nuncio at the Polish court, to Cardinal Borromeo. 

Ranke wonld have us believe that when the synodals of 
Trent convened, " the great question was to determine, from 
among those opinions which leaned toward the Protestant 
system, which one could be received as concordant with the 
Catholic Gospel." Such was certainly the " great question " 
for the rebels to Church authority ; but the Tridentine fa- 
thers saw before themselves only the great question of main- 
taining the dogmas of Catholicism in their integrity. The 
German historian affects to see "Pole, present in this Coun- 
cil, defending with energy " those opinions which leaned 
toward the Protestant system ; and he coolly informs us that 
"many of the members of the Council held views which 
agreed completely with those of the Protestants." When 
treating of the Innovators in Italy, we disculpated Cardinal 
Pole, as well as Yittoria Colonna, Michelangelo, arid other 
devoted Catholics, of this charge ; and here we need add 
merely the remark that among the 255 Tridentine fathers, 
only six or seven expressed opinions of a slightly unorthodox 
tendency, and every one of these withdrew their assertions by 
sisminff the conciliar decrees. Ranke is ever anxious to claim 
the zealous relative of Henry YIII. as a sympathizer with 
the Reformers ; and he finds it very " singular " that Pole 
should have been seized with sickness, and forced to leave the 
Council, " pre-occupied only with the personal disquiet caused 
by the condemnation of his opinion." The singularity of 
Pole's case was shared by scores of the synodals who, either 
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from age, infirmity, or anxiety, succumbed during the Coun- 
cil. Banke accuses Pope Paul III. of low chicanery in trans- 
ferring the Council to Bologna, because of an epidemic rag- 
ing in Trent. "The true reason is found in the fact that the 
temporal interests of the Papacy were again in opposition to 
its spiritual interests." The German historian, like all Prot- 
estant critics of the Pope-Kings, can never discern any other 
than thoughts of temporal aggrandizement, or at least of tem- 
poral comfort, in all the designs of the successors of St. Peter. 
But Eanke studiously omits to say that only fourteen of the 
synodals opposed the transfer ; and thirteen of these were 
subjects of the emperor, who wished the assembly to remain 
at Trent, in accordance with his thinly-veiled imperialistic 
pretensions to direct the synodal actions. After his success 
against the Protestant League of Smalkald, Charles V. had 
begun to pose in the usual attitude of a German emperor 
toward the Holy See ; and it was to secure the full liberty of 
the Council, that Paul III. transferred its sessions to a city 
within his own territories. In reference to this matter of the 
transfer Banke also forgets, cpiite convenient^-, to note that 
it was of their own will that the immense majority of the pre- 
lates moved to Bologna, while those who remained at Trent 
were compelled by the emperor to their course. It is futile 
for Banke to allege the comparative innocuousness of the 
malady then rampant in Trent ; for we know from letters of 
the French bishops, impartial witnesses in the premises, that 
the epidemic was very dangerous, and that many, even of the 
household of the legates, had succumbed (1). Banke tells us 
that the Tridentine prelates, at one time, were ready to " over- 
whelm the court of Borne with a reformation which had hov- 
ered over it for many a year " ; that certain Spanish bishops 
proposed, " under the form of censures, several articles which 
had for their object the diminution of the papal authority." 
But these prelates were those who remained at Trent under 
the hand of the emperor ; and the mentioned articles, while 
manifesting the imperial mind of Charles V., were never con- 
sidered in conciliar session, the imperialistic prelates never 

<\) These letters were published by Hibier, In the Letters and State Memoirca, vol. I., 
p. 6*2. 
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having held such a reunion, although Eanke affects to dis- 
cern a species of schism in the Council itself, between the par- 
tisans of the Pontiff and those of the emperor. Eanke says 
that the Council " condescended to ask the Pope for a con- 
firmation of its Canons " ; but how can that be styled a con- 
descension which is a formality whereby a Council simply 
actuates the chief condition of its own cecumenicity ? It is 
not a condescension to ask for that which alone can render 
synodal decrees obligatory on the faithful. Eanke thinks 
that the Tridentine fathers " refounded the hierarchy ; theo- 
retically by their Canons on ordination, and practically by 
their Canons on reformation." Does the German historian 
imply that the Middle Age knew nothing of either the theory 
or the practice of Canon Law '? Certainly the rights and 
duties of each class of the hierarchy, both in essential and in 
variable matters, were full} 7 determined many centuries be- 
fore the Council of Trent. It is a pity that Eanke does not 
inform us, either explicitly or implicitly, as to his meaning 
in this sentence : " In the Catholicism of previous ages there 
was an element of Protestantism, which was now (in the 
Council of Trent) forever excluded." Eanke often implies 
that the Church ought to be ashamed of the negotiations 
which accompanied the celebration of the Council of Trent ; 
but the Church has been so little ashamed of them that his- 
torians like Einaldi and Pallavicino give us, with the utmost 
ingenuousness, most copious details of all their ramifications. 
The German historian, with a naivete that has since become 
the fashion with a certain class of writers, wishes us to rely 
especially upon his presentations, because of the new docu- 
ments which, according to himself, he has unearthed ; as 
though the Vatican and other valuable Art-hives were un- 
known lands before his advent. It is certain that Eanke 
does not give any document of note concerning the Council 
of Trent which Pallavicino has not adduced, and with more 
truth of detail ; and it is also certain that all of the corre- 
spondence in regard to the negotiations on which Eanke di- 
lates was jwblished long before by Mansi, whereas Eanke 
frequently copies, and often verbatim, Paolo Sarpi, in strange 
disregard of his own admissions as to this writer's veracity. 
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The theologian will probably, for many years to come, 
have recourse to the pages of Pallavicino, Alexandre, Mansi, 
Fleury, and Bergier, for his necessaiy researches in regard 
to the Council of Trent. The general reader will be satisfied 
with the information afforded by Darras, Eohrbacher, Pas- 
tor, and other Catholic historians of merit ; and if he wishes 
to apprehend the spirit of the Tridentine fathers, and to ap- 
preciate thoroughly the difficulties under which they labored, 
he can do no better than assimilate the reflections made by 
Cantu (1). Our heterodox friends, whether Protestant or 
rationalistic, will probably continue to rely upon Sarpi, or 
upon such verbal variations of that writer's lucubration as 
their pet historians may see fit to present ; for since no Prot- 
estant or rationalistic commentator on the Council of Trent 
has yet disembarrassed himself from the Sarpian chains, we 
are justified in supposing that men of that ilk will ever re- 
gard the fetters as sources of strength. And nevertheless, 
Eanke, whom many Catholics praise as comparatively im- 
partial, but who constantly seeks for some little inexactness 
of detail which may warrant his diffidence toward Pallavi- 
cino, is often compelled to judge of Sarpi with a severity 
which is seldom exceeded by the comments of any Catholic 
polemic (2). Thus the German historian admits that Sarpi 
is addicted to the mutilation and malquotation of documents 
" in order to put bishops in an odious light ; he is full of gall 
and hate ; his entire History is inspired by a systematic op- 
position and a violent hatred toward the court of Pome." 
Eanke tells us that Sarpi takes care, when copying docu- 
ments concerning the Council, to reject everything which 
might give one a good impression regarding it ; " he exerts 
himself to produce an unfavorable impression." Eanke says 
that Sarpi changes the words of the papal instructions ; "be- 
cause he does not wish to admit that the Pontiff ever showed 
any inclination " for a reconciliation with the Protestants. 
We are also told that Sarpi puts words into the mouth of the 
Pope which his Holiness never uttered ', and although Eanke 
represents the embittered Venetian as "the head of the Cath- 

(1) Heretics of Italy, Discourses 18 and 47. 

(2) In the^4ppc?i(iixto the vol. I. of his Papacy Irving in>, SUtanth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 
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olic (!) opposition," he declares that the Sarpian History is 
" the first instance of such a work written with a predeter- 
mination to vilify, applying the system to all facts — things 
which are the object of historical study." 



CHAPTER XXVnL 

THE PONTIFICATE OF SIXTUS Y. 

To the rank and file of the heterodox the name of Pope 
Sixtus V., if known at all, recalls certain fantastic tales which 
lack any historical foundation, but which have become pop- 
ular because nearly all Protestant and philosophistic histor- 
ians have derived their notions of this great Pontiff from a 
charlatanesque effusion which would have been buried in ob- 
livion with its author, were it not a mass of lubricity and of 
vomitings against the See of Rome. Gregorio Leti, histori- 
ographer to Charles II. of England, was born in Milan in 1630, 
and he resided in Italy until riotous living and consequent 
poverty tempted him to better his fortunes by apostasy at 
Lucerne. That Protestants should look on him as an author- 
ity in matters which regard the Papacy, is one of the curiosi- 
ties of literature ; for the Swiss Calvinists deemed it their duty 
to order their hangman to burn his works at the place of exe- 
cution. By order of the Genevan Council, which Leti styled 
" an Inquisition more horrible than that of Rome " (1), the 
Itinerary, the Languishing Vatican, and the Political Balance 
were cast into the flames, being pronounced " contrary to faith, 
and dangerous to morality and to the State " ; and their author 
was deprived of the Genevan citizenship which his diatribes 
against the Scarlet Woman had merited for him. Leti him- 
self did not dare to insist upon the truth of his allegations 
against Sixtus Y.; when the dauphin of Prance asked him 
concerning the matter, he replied that when a thing was well 

(1) Leti says that Pope Paul IV. derived his idea of establishing the Holy Ofllce from a 
perusal of Calvin's book against Servetus ; and that the Pontiff so informed the Sacred Col- 
lege in a public consistory. Leti gives as Ills authority for this assertion a book by Mendl, 
entitled The Revolution* in Home ayainst the Tribunal of the Inquisition ; but sine* 
Can til was unable to unearth that work, we may safely refuse to accept such an account of 
the origin of the Roman Inquisition. 
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imagined, it was as good as truth. Certainly the little Felix 
Peretti, clothed in rags and taking care of pigs, forms a poet- 
ical picture for one who afterward beholds him under the 
light emitted by the triple crown, and who would seize an 
opportunity to moralize on the mutability of human fortunes ; 
but the annals of his times show that the boy came from a 
family which, though humble, was not plunged in abject pov- 
erty. His father was chief magistrate — priore of Montalto, 
his native commune. As for Leti's narrative of the election 
of the cardinal of Montalto (so Peretti had been generally 
styled) to the tiara, we ask the good sense of the reader to 
decide whether the Sacred College, after only five days of 
Conclave, would have elected a man who was capable of play- 
ing Puncinello as Leti represents him as having played it. 
And we must remember that Peretti and all his characteristics 
were very well known by his fellow cardinals, and that there- 
fore we cannot avoid regarding them as fools, if they were de- 
ceived in the manner described by the Milanese apostate, in 
a work written a century after the event. Having told us how 
Peretti had gone amoug the electors to urge his own candidacy, 
coughing and tottering so as to appear more dead than alive, 
Leti thus describes the final scene. " As soon as he saw that 
he was sure of the tiara, Montalto rose to his feet, and with- 
out waiting until the counting was finished, he threw out into 
the centre of the hall the staff which he had always used when 
walking, and stood perfectly erect, so that he appeared to be 
a foot taller than he had -been. But what was much more 
astonishing, he spat up to the ceiling (1) with a strength such 
as a man of thirty would scarcely have shown. Perceiving 
this, the cardinals exchanged glances, and the cardinal-dean 
seeing that the cardinals of San Sisto and Alessandria made 
gestures of repentance, exclaimed : ' Wait a moment. There 
is an error in the votes ; the count is wrong.' But Montalto 
intrepidly cried 'It is correct' ; and immediately chanted the 
Te Deum Laudamus in so high and sonorous a tone that his 
voice rang through the hall, although two hours previously 
lie could not utter a word without coughing two or three 

(1) We leave to the reader other reflections as to the probability of this exhibition, and 
merely ask him to remember the height of the rooms in the VaticaD, and to note that Leti 
does not say that Sixtus spat toward the ceiling, but up to it— sptttb ndla sofitta. 
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times. . . . When a master of ceremonies asked him, as is 
customary, whether he accepted the Popedom, he turned 
upon the questioner a grave and majestic countenance, and 
replied : ' We cannot accept what we have already accepted ; 
but nevertheless we would accept still another, because we 
feel that we have sufficient vigor and talent to rule, with the 
divine help, two worlds, to say nothing of one Popedom.' 
These words were pronounced so loudly that all heard them, 
and Farnese turned to Santa Severina, and said : ' These gen- 
tlemen thought to elect a gudgeon, whom they could rule at 
will ; but I see that we have a Pope who will hold us all as 
gudgeons.' . . . While the masters of ceremonies were vesting 
him with the pontifical robes, they were thunderstruck on 
seeing the agility which he displayed in donning the robes, 
moving his arms with incredible ease and vigor, just as 
though, as it was observed by one who was present, there 
were danger in delay. Then Cardinal Kusticucci, who was at 
his side, and remarked the wonderful change, whispered in 
his ear : ' Holy Father, the Poutificate is an excellent medi- 
cine ; it makes aged cardinals grow young, and sick ones 
healthy.' And the Pope replied : ' So we have learned by 
experience.' " But let us leave the phantasmagorias of 
Leti, and study the real Sixtus V., as he is depicted by Cica- 
relli (1), a contemporary and reliable author ; by Novaez, 
Tempesti, Segretain, and Cantu (2). 

Felix Peretti was born at Montalto, near Ascoli, in 1521. 
In his eleventh year an uncle, a Franciscan Conventual, hav- 
ing observed the boy's talent and piety, encouraged him to 
join the disciples of St. Francis ; and in time he arrived at 
the highest dignities of the order. It is recorded that in 1552, 
while he was preaching in the church of Santi Apostoli in 
Pome, there was handed to him a paper containing the points 
^n which he had been dilating, with the assertion " Thou 

(1) Life nf Sixtus V., Follgno, KilO. 

(-) The reader will scarcely look to Don Pasqnino for Information concerning Sixtus V.; 
but some of that worthy's effusions are peculiarly pungent. Thus, when the Pontiff revived 
certain indictments which Gregory XIII., his too lenient predecessor, had disregarded, 
Pasqnino described a dialogue between the statues of Sts. Peter and Paul In front of the 
Vatican Basilica. St. Peter is leaving the square ; and St. Paul asks him why he Is going. 
Peter replies : "lam In danger. I may be arrested for having denied my Master. " Then 
Paul reflected : " Then 1 also must flee ; for Sixtus will charge me with my persecutions of 
the Christians." 
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liest " placed opposite each section. As most of the points 
were on the all-important matter of justification, then so fear- 
fully travestied by Protestantism, Peretti deemed it prudent 
to forestall any possible charge of heresy by sending the let- 
ter to the grand-inquisitor, Michael Ghislieri, afterward Pope 
St. Pius V. Ghislieri, calm but inexorable, came to the fri- 
ar's cell to examine him on the alleged misrepresentations 
of Catholic doctrine ; and Peretti never forgot the terrible im- 
pression which the interview produced in his soul. But 
Ghislieri was both charmed with the manner of the friar, and 
pleased with his theological ability and accuracy ; from that 
day the warmest friendship united them. Peretti was a bos- 
om friend of St. Philip Xeri, St. Ignatius Loyola, and many 
other zealous persons who were then resident in Piome ; and 
as he rivalled them all in a desire to banish all scandals 
from the sanctuary, he made many enemies. "When he un- 
dertook the duties of inquisitor in the Venetian dominions, 
the jealousy of the Most Serene endangered his life on two 
occasions ; and in later } r ears men were wont to say that 
when he departed from Venice, he had given as a reason that 
he had vowed to become Pope, and that therefore he could 
not remain to be strangled. Pins IV. appointed Peretti one 
of his theologians at the Council of Trent ; and afterward 
sent him as legate to Spain in the matter of the celebrated 
Carranza (1). liaised to the Sacred College in 1570, and 
made archbishop of Pernio, he resigned his diocese in 1577, 
that he might devote all his time to an edition of the Fathers 
which Pius IV. had ordered him to prepare. While engaged 
in this task, he was encouraged by the admiring friendship of 
St. Charles Borromeo, and he was supervising the publica- 
tion of the irbiks of St. Ambrose when he heard of the death 
of Gregory XIII., which had occurred on April 10, 1585. In 
the ensuing Conclave, there were six parties among the forty- 
two cardinals who were present. The first was headed by 
Farnese ; the second by d'Este ; the third by the cardinal of 
Alessandria ; the fourth by the cardinal dei Medici ; the fifth 
by d'Altemps ; the sixth by the cardinal of St. Sixtus, a 
nephew of the late Pontiff. Fourteen of the cardinals seemed 

(1) See our Vol. II., p. 400. 
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to their brethren to be worthy of the tiara ; and among them 
was Peretti, now generally styled the cardinal of Montalto. 
Cicarelli says : "Montalto was a learned man, quiet and am- 
iable to all. He depended on no one, having few relations ; 
his nearest of kin were two sons of his sister, who were too 
3 T oung to aspire to any office or dignity. His zeal for relig- 
ion was ardent, and his nature was benign. During the 
course of his reign, the effects of his goodness pleased many, 
and enraged others. His election was facilitated by his 
great dexterity in honoring the cardinals, in lauding them, in 
amplifying their authority, and in auguring for them every 
happiness. He had led a tranquil life, far from the tumults 
of the world in a little villa near St. Mary Major's, where he 
dwelled in great humility and with a small household. 
When he sometimes joined the other cardinals to discuss dif- 
ficult matters, he was never contentious, and he tried little to 
bring them to his way of thinking ; on the contrary, he 
yielded easily to others. He sustained injury and outrage 
without bitterness; sometimes, in the consistory, he heard 
himself styled ' the ass of the March of Ancona,' but either 
he feigned not to have heard the remark, or he affected to 
regard it as a bit of pleasantry. Nay, more ; the morning af- 
ter his nephew was assassinated, he manifested in the con- 
sistory no sign of trouble, nor did he demand any satisfac- 
tion ; in fact, had it not been known that he loved his rela- 
tives tenderly, he would have been deemed without feeling. 
But he bore such things, so as not to make himself odious. 
When there was question of princes and their affairs, he ex- 
cused and defended them, unless the dignity and jurisdiction 
of the Holy See were involved ; of these he was always a 
protector. He was ever polite, not only to his own, but to 
strangers. Owing to these and other virtues, the way of the 
Pontificate was easily open to him. Aud he was greatly aid- 
ed by the fact that all the cardinals knew that the king of 
Spain loved him, and esteemed him as a very learned and 
very virtuous cardinal. And his cause was served no less by 
his having never shown any sign of ambition, and by his hav- 
ing been ever ready to conciliate the other cardinals by every 
kind of good service." It was testimonv like this that forced 
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Ranke to reject the tale of Leti, and to say of that roman- 
cer's imputations : " It is not by such means that the highest 
dignities are obtained " (1). And Sismondi, who would have 
but too gladly pronounced another verdict, after having re- 
viewed our Pontiffs career, declared : " He occupied a glor- 
ious place in the midst of a series of Pontiffs who were cel- 
ebrated alike for the purity of their morals, for the sincerity 
of their religious zeal, and for forgetfulness of their person- 
al interests " (2). 

From the day of his coronation, May 1, 1585, Sixtus V. 
seemed to realize that his reign was to be of short duration, 
for he entered upon it with impetuous zeal, and continued in 
that course until his death. Although his contemporaries 
agree in stating that he was exceedingly amiable in private 
life, still he was never known to laugh ; and they say that 
when indignant, his language cut to the quick (3). Sixtus V. 
was certainly severe ; but probably such a temperament was 
providential after the reign of the gentle Gregory XIII. 
Gregory (Buoncompagni) was a wise and irreproachable ad- 
ministrator in theory ; but the view of crime excited only his 
tears, and the wicked could always count on his clemency. 
During his reign assassinations were of hourly occurrence ; 
each noble was at least suspected of keeping a troop of bravi 
in his pa}-. Sixtus determined that his justice should be in- 
exorable ; he renewed the edict of Gregory against the carry- 
ing of fire-arms, aud unlike that Pontiff, a few days after his 
installation he caused two brothers, who had violated the law, 
to be hung at the bridge of San Angelo. Thirty years pre- 
viously, Attilio Braschi had murdered his cousin, together with 
that relative's wife and two children. The trial had begun, 
but influence had caused its proceedings to be quashed. Six- 
tus ordered the trial to be resumed, and justice to be admin- 
istered ; whereupon Pome read the pasquinade which we 
have mentioned. Tho enemies of the Pope-Kings are prone 
to dwell upon this side of the character of Sixtus V.j and 

(1) Papacy (n the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, b. IV., no. 4. 

(2) History of the Italian Republics, vol. XVI., p. 188. 

(3) " Radevano il pel<^.'' , Tempksti ; Life of Sixtus V., vol. 1, p. 123. Rome, 1754.— 
Sixtus V. Supreme Pontiff, MS. in the Altieri Library in Rome.— Life of Sixtus F.,Cor« 
rcctcd by His Own Hand, MS. in the same Library, cited by Ranke and Cantu. 
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they leave their hearers possessed with the idea that severi- 
ty was his most salient characteristic. But our Pontiff act- 
uated many beneficeut projects for the temporal welfare of 
his subjects ; and death alone prevented the actuation of oth- 
ers which he had devised. Thus, he endeavored to increase 
both wool and silk industries among his people. To give 
an impetus to the latter, he decreed that in every acre of land 
at least five mulberry trees should be j}lanted immediately, 
the Papal treasury bearing the expense ; he devoted a large 
portion of his own villa, now the Villa dei Massiini, to the 
raising of silk worms ; he established weaving looms in the 
houses surrounding the Piazza di Termini ; and when a Ve- 
netian Jew, Magino di Gabriele, promised to furnish the se- 
cret of producing two yields of silk a year, Sixtus allowed to 
him the monopoty for sixty years, permitted him and his 
family to reside outside the Ghetto, and gave him a roy- 
alty of an ounce of gold for each pound of silk, besides five 
per cent, of all the profits which the pontifical treasury might 
gain by his invention (1). Sixtus V. effected much for artis- 
tic and antiquarian Piome. He raised the great obelisk 
in the Square of the Vatican ; he completed the dome of St. 
Peter's ; he made many new streets ; the number of beautiful 
improvements which he made in the churches of the city is 
marvellous ; he designed and began the palace of Monte Ca- 
vallo (the Quirinal), and he built that of the Lateran ; among 
the many works of antiquity which he restored, we mention 
only the horses of Praxiteles and Phydias now admired on 
the hill of the Quirinal. By the fostering care of the Popes 
the ancient Pwoman aqueducts had been kept in constant re- 
pair, and the Eternal City had always been the envy of all 
European capitals on account of its superabundance of the 
purest water ; but Sixtus V. brought an additional supply in 
the Acqua Felice, at an enormous expense and in defiance of 
the opinion of the best engineers, and the main outlet of this 
aqueduct (near the Baths of Diocletian) is one of the orna- 
ments of Borne. But we must refer the reader to the pages 
of Cicarelli, if he desires to know all that Sixtus V. effected, in 
five years, for the culture and comfort of his temporal subjects. 

(1) Cantu ; Heretics of Italy, Discourse XXXIX. 
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Sixtus V. found the financial affairs of the Holy See in an 
evil condition. After the lavish expenditures of Leo X., all 
undertaken for worthy, and some for holy purposes, Adrian 
VI. had succeeded to an empty treasury, and with great diffi- 
culty he managed to send 40,000 ducats to help the Hungar- 
ians in their fight against the Turks, and he wis scarcely able 
to equip three ships of war to aid the gallant Hospitalers in 
their defence of Rhodes. Clement VII., after seeing his cap- 
ital sacked by the troops of Charles V., had been obliged, in 
his efforts to succor that same Charles V. when trying to re- 
sist the Islamites, to levy unusual taxes and make heavy in- 
debtedness for his successors. Paul III. had been forced to 
demand a general subsidy from his subjects ; and when St. 
Pius V. was obliged to bear far more than his share in the 
prosecution of the triumphant campaign of Lepanto, it seemed 
a miracle that he should have been able to aid the French 
court, to succor the persecuted Catholics of England, to help 
'Mary Stuart, and to give two millions of golden scuidi to the 
poor of his States. "Sixtus V. did not introduce a good sys- 
tem of finance ; but, at that period, who knew such a one ? 
Nevertheless, after -having spent 600,000 scudi in warring 
against the Turks, 50,000 on the obelisks, 200,000 on the 
aqueduct of the Acqua Felice, 800,000 in provisioning Home, 
he left in his treasury four millions which were 'mentioned, 
to our surprise, in the Treaty of Tolentino " (1). One of the 
most important acts of this Pontificate was the institution of 
several new Roman Congregations. Already there were the 
Congregations of the Index, that of the Inquisition, one for 
the Execution and Interpretation of the Tridentine Decrees, 
another of Bishops and Regulars, the Segnatura, and the 
Consulta ; and Sixtus V. added greatly to the importance of 
these. He instituted the Congregation for the foundation of 
new dioceses ; that of Rites and Ceremonies ; and several for 
the consideration of cases brought for decision by the Holy 
See. The temporal policy of Sixtus V. rivalled that of the 
grandest of the Roman Pontiffs. He intended to crush the 
Turk by an alliance of Poland with Persia, a conquest of 
Egypt, and a piercing of the Isthmus of Suez in order to re- 
(1) Canto ; loc. cit. 
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store the commercial primacy of the Italians. His chief 
motive, one which animated his every political act, was the 
preservation of the faith ; therefore he excited Philip II. to 
undertake the invasion of England and a vindication of Mary 
Stuart, and he meditated an attack on Geneva. All of these 
points would merit our consideration ; but our limits force 
us to treat chiefly of the relations between Sixtus V. and 
Henry of Navarre. 

Sixtus V. understood thoroughly the Gesta Dei per Fran- 
cos : the prominent and, we may say it, the necessary part 
which Providence has assigned to France in the movement of 
civilization. It was his influence which counterbalanced 
that of Philip II. over the League, and prevented the tri- 
umph of that monarch's egotistic policy, thus assuring the 
political and religious unity of Prance. The first great dem- 
onstration of the reign of Sixtus V. was the Bull of Excom- 
munication and Deposition pronounced against Henry IV. 
"When treating of the attempted Protestantization of France, 
and of the conversion of Henry IV., we traced the events 
which compelled Sixtus to issue this decree ; and it ought not 
be necessary to prove that in this act the Pontiff was not the 
servile instrument of the interested anger of Philip II. In 
pronouncing Henry of Navarre excommunicated, and there- 
fore incapable of wearing the crown of France, Sixtus V. 
simply applied a principle of the Canon Law and of the funda- 
mental law of France. At that time the laws of all Christian 
nations condemned the relapsed heretic to the stake ; Henry 
of Navarre was civilly dead, as the humblest Catholic magis- 
trate would have declared, but the Pontiff alone was suffi- 
ciently high-placed to pronounce definitive sentence in the 
case of a sovereign. If the reader will read the Bull Ab hn nvv- 
sa, he will perceive that it was not an ebullition of passion, a 
mere satisfaction of obstinate prejudice; but rathor a pro- 
nouncement by the head of Christian society, insisting upon 
the right of that society to protect its dearest interests. Nor 
did Sixtus propose, as Philip II. would have had him pro- 
pose, to do any more than vindicate the principle which was 
involved ; he did not intend to obstinately refuse all future 
compromises which the march of events might necessitate. 
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As we have seen, when considering the conduct of Henry TV. 
after his excommunication, this very Bull was no obstacle to 
an understanding between the prince and the Pope, once that 
the former showed an inclination to follow the path of duty. 
The following are the principal passages of the Bull Ab im- 
inensa. " Sixtus, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, m 
perpetual remembrance of this Act. The authority accorded 
to the Blessed Peter and his successors, by the immense 
power of the Eternal King, exceeds all the powers of the 
kings and princes of the earth. Besting on the immovable 
rock, never deviating from what is just, neither in adversity 
nor in prosperity, it emits its infallible judgments over all. 
It watches with particular cars that the divine laws be not 
violated ; and if it finds men resisting the ordinances of God, 
it visits them with severe punishment. Be they ever so power- 
ful, it expels them from their thrones, as so many ministers of 
the haughty Lucifer, and it humbles them in the dust. There- 
fore, in accordance with the care imposed upon us for all the 
churches, peoples, and nacions; and in order that the de- 
struction of impious and detestable monstrosities may con- 
tribute to the salvation of souls, both during our pontificate 
and for all time to come, and bring repose to all parts of 
Christendom, and especially to that great kingdom of France 
where the Christian religion has so flourished, and the faith 
and devotion of whose kings have been so grand, leading 
them to perform so many services to the Boman Church 
that they have merited the glorious surname of Most Chris- 
tian; and finally, thpt we may not be charged by God with 
having ueglected our duty ; we are now compelled to use our 
weapons, spiritual indeed, but stronger than any ramparts, 
against those two children of ire, Henry of Bourbon, once 
king of Navarre, and Henry of Bourbon, once prince of Con- 
de. This Henry, once a king, from the early days of his 
youth, followed the heresies and errors of Calvin, and gave to 
them his constant support, down to the time when he yield- 
ed to the pious and frequent exhortations of the illustrious 
Charles IX., king of Prance, and of our dear daughter in 
Christ, Queen Catharine, and also of his uncle and our dear 
son, the cardinal Charles of Bourbon, as well as to the prayers 
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of the duke Louis of Mcv/tpensier; when, after having exam- 
ined the demonstrations of many eminent and virtuous the- 
ologians, he was converted, as was believed, to the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman faith, and publicly abjured and anathema- 
tized in Paris all opinions which are contrary to the Catholic 
faith, formally professing that same Catholic faith. . . . But a 
short time afterward, this vacillating prince renounced the 
Catholic faith, his obedience to this Apostolic See, and all that 
he had sworn to observe. . . . We, compelled by our duty to 
employ the sword of punishment against these men, and 
grieving because their many crimes iorce us to severity 
against the degenerate descendants of the illustrious family of 
Bourbon, which has ever been distinguished for virtue and 
for its veneration of this Apostolic See; do now pronounce 
from this sublime throne, in virtue of the power given to us 
by the King of kings, and by the authority of Sts. Peter and 
Paul and our own, that Henry, once king, and also Henry of 
Conde, are relapsed and impenitent heretics, guilty of high- 
treason to the Divine Majesty, and enemies of Christian or- 
thodoxy ; and that they have incurred the censures contained 
in the sacred Canons and Apostolic Constitutions against re- 
lapsed and impenitent heretics, and that by this fact they and 
their descendants are incapable of succeeding to any duchy, 
principality, domain, or kingdom whatsoever, and especially to 
the kingdom of France. . . . Over and above all this, and in 
so far as it is necessary, we deprive forever Henry, once king 
of Navarre, and the other Henry, cf all their principalities 
and fiefs ; and we declare them and their descendants forever 
incapable of possessing or succeeding to any principality, 
duchies, fiefs, or kingdoms whatsoever, and esj)ecia]ly to the 
kingdom of France. . . . We forbid all persons to obey their 
laws and orders ; and declare that all who disregard this in- 
terdict are excommunicated, by the very fact." This Bull is 
dated the 5th of the Ides of Sept., 1585. 

Elsewhere we have descanted sufficiently on the principle, 
universally acknowledged in Catholic times, that a heretic 
could not wear a Christian crown (1). Here we shall remark 
merely that, so far as France is concerned, if there was nc 

(1) Vol. II.. ch. xv. 
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precise text of civil legislation, as there was in other coun- 
tries, which declared that the Roman Pontiff could and ought 
depose a heretical prince ; if in France the kings were slow to 
proclaim a supremacy which threatened their omnipotence ; 
it is certain that even there the deposing power was express- 
ly recognized as possessed b} r the French bishops (1), and 
that French kings so often invoked the deposing power of 
the Pope in their quarrels with others, that they equivalent- 
ly proclaimed the supreme political magistracy of the Holy 
See. This fact was well understood by the League ; and 
therefore it had solicited the Bull Ab immensa, and Sixtus 
knew that he could not refuse it. But the Pontiff differed 
from the League on one very important point. So horrible 
was the idea of a Protestant king to the great Catholic heart 
of France, that it could not suppose the possibility of the cul- 
prit being ever cleansed from his stain. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the House of Lorraine ; and Guise and his parti- 
sans availed themselves of the stepping-stone for their vaulting 
ambition. Loudly proclaiming the theory that religious con- 
tumacy was so terrible a crime that its consequent inability 
for office could not be removed, they influenced the Faculty 
of Paris, too often subservient to the powerful of the nonce, to 
decree excommunication against all who would presume to say 
that a relapsed heretic could be received to penance, and then 
reinstated in his dignities. Sixtus V. was not the man to wait 
a moment in rebuking this appeal to anarchy in an absurd 
and illogical defiance of his supreme authority. Heuce he 
ordered the secretary of the Consistory to write to the arro- 
gant Faculty : " His Holiness has condemned most strongly 
the audacity of the Sorbonne in daring to usurp a power 
which belongs only to this Holy See and to Councils " (2). 
The partisans of the League could not, or would not see, for 
a long time, that while it was necessary to the maintenance 
of Catholicism in France that the relapsed Bourbon should 
be denounced juridically as incapable of reigning over the 
Land of the Lilies, it might be advisable for the supreme judge 
of Christendom to exempt the culprit, if really repentant, from 

(1) Ihirt.. p. 210. 

(2> " Drteztata eat Sanetitas Sun Snrhoncv tcmcritatem, quct sihi vindicare audeat 
nun' hvju.t Sanctcc Scdin opera mint, et ad earn ct Concilia spcctant." 
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the perpetual duration of his punishment. Sixtus V. was 
ever willing to make this exception; for he felt that the inter- 
ests of France demanded such a mitigation of the canonical 
penalty. Undoubtedly the Guises had attained great popu- 
larity in France ; and when the last of the Valois would be 
summoned to his dread account, the proximit} 7 of the Guises 
to the throne would be considered in conjunction with their 
sacrifices for the faith and their country, and would form a 
good title to the crown. And certainly Catholicism Lad noth- 
ing but good to expect from the House of Lorraine. But Six- 
tus V. could not forget that Henry of Navarre was in posses- 
sion, before his excommunication, of a direct hereditary right ; 
and this right of heredity was then regarded as a guarantee 
of stability in a government. Therefore the Pontiff reflected 
that if he wished to foil the schemes of Philip II., who was 
aiming to secure the French crown for himself or for one of 
his family ; and if he desired to avoid the danger to France 
of having her crown perpetually disputed by one who was 
strong in his right of blood ; he must direct his policy so as 
to effect the return of Henry de Bourbon to the Church. In 
this design he was greatly encouraged by the knowledge that, 
although Henry had been addicted to dissimulation; and 
although he had shown that religious dogmas had as yet but 
little hold on his mind or heart ; it was certain that the prince 
shared none of the Huguenot animosities toward Rome, and 
that he also realized very well that a French monarch must, 
of necessity, be a Catholic. Animated by these considera- 
tions, when the time came that Sixtus applied to himself, in 
reference to Henry III., the words of God in regard to Saul 
(repenting for having made Saul king), the Pontiff would not 
aid the Lorraines when they attacked the " king of the muj- 
nons," and ho refused to give his niece in marriage to the 
duke de Guise. 

On Dec. 22, 1588, Henry HI. procured the murder of 
Duke Henry de Guise (1) ; the cardinal de Guise was impris- 

(1) The more exalted of the Leaguers had resolved to change the Law of Succession, even 
during the lifetime of Henry III., In favor of Henry de Guise. Henry III. prohibited Guise 
from entering the capital, but the order was disregarded ; the bourgeois took arms to de- 
fend his claim ; barricades were erected, the royal guard disarmed, and the king was a 
prisoner In his palace. Those who defend Guise from the charge of criminal ambition point 
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oned, and then murdered ; and the archbishop of Lyons, the 
dukes de Nemours and d'Elbeuf, the marquis de Joinville, 
and the president de Neuilly were imprisoned. When the 
Papal legate, Cardinal Morosini, presented himself for an 
audience with the wretched monarch, he was refused admit- 
tance, and received the following letter. " My lord legate, 
now I am a king, and I have resolved to sutler no more out- 
rages. I shall keep this resolution, strengthened by the ex- 
ample of our Holy Father the Pope, remembering well that 
he is wont to sa}~ that we must make men obey us, and that 
we must punish those who offend us. I shall see you to-mor- 
row, if so you desire. Adieu. Henry." The crimes of Hen- 
ry III. had long previously deprived him of the respect of 
his people ; and now, incapable of leading the League in a 
defence of Catholicism and France, he had struck down its 
head. Thus he broke the last tie which bound his subjects to 
him, and he forced the League into revolutionary courses. 
The murder of the cardinal de Guise drew upon him the sen- 
tence of excommunication, launched by our Pontiff on May 
5, 1589. When Pope Sixtus heard of the assassination of 
Henry HI. by the fanatical Clement, he refused the request of 
the pious widow, Louise de Vaudemont, to order the solemn 
requiem which the Papal court always celebrates for the sov- 
ereigns who have died in the communion of the Church. 
Some writers have concluded from this fact that the Pontiff 
believed those who said that the wretched Henry died before 
he had an opportunity to confess. But it is certain that the 

to the fact of the non-seizure of the royal person. While Catharine was negotiating for the 
preservation of some shadow of authority for her son, he escaped to Cliartres ; but he soon 
made a treaty with the League, which rendered that hody master of the government. Guise 
being made lieutenant-general of the kingdom. Henry de Guise, however, was not enough 
of a revolutionist to receive the crown from a seditious mob, though he might have accept- 
ed it from the deputies of the nation. Surprised at his moderation, the Parisians assented 
to his making a treaty with Henry III. (the Edict of Union, July 21, 1588) by which the king 
again declared himself the head of the League, accorded a general amnesty for the past, 
gave to the League several cities as " places of surety," and convoked the States-General at 
Bloix. This assembly declared the Edict of Union the law of the state, and added clauses 
which further weakened the royal authority. Henry III. now resolved the death of Guise ; 
and the rash soldier despised the warnings which he received in reference to the design. 
He entered the royal council, as was his custom : ten assassins attacked him ; he fought to 
the death ; and died, exclaiming, " God, have mercy ! " This murder only increased the 
determination of the Leacuers ; the victim's brother, the duke de Mayenne, took his 
place; the Sorbonne declared all Frenchmen free from allegiance to Henry III.; and this 
prince had no resource but to throw himself into the arms of Henry of Navarre. 
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royal widow sent Montmort to the Pope with an attestation 
as to all the circumstances of her husband's demise ; and 
that this document (1) told of Henry's repentance, of his sub- 
mission to the excommunication, and of the piety with which 
he received the last Sacraments. The real reason for the 
rigor of Sixtus is found in a letter which d'Ossat, French en- 
voy ;tt the Vatican, wrote to the queen-dowager, on Aug. 7, 
1590. D'Ossat gives a conversation which he held with Car- 
dinal Santa Severina, in which his Eminence told him that 
the Bull of Excommunication mentioned as its cause not 
only the murder of the cardinal de Guise, but also the incar- 
ceration of the cardinal de Bourbon and of the archbishop of 
Lyons ; and that since the wounded monarch, although he 
had time, had not, by ordering the liberation of the prelate, 
furnished the reitlly efficacious proof of his repentance, the 
Holy See could not glorify a sovereign who was execrated by 
his people, both because of his personal immorality, and be- 
cause he had assured the progress of heresy, so far as his 
power permitted. We shall say no more about the policy of 
Sixtus V. in reference to Henry of Navarre ; as to the con- 
sequences of that policy, we have noted them when treating 
of Henry's conversion. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF CLEMENT Vm. CAMPANELLA. 

On Jan. 8, 1592, fifty-two cardinals entered into Conclave 
to elect a successor to Pope Innocent IX., who had occupied 
the Chair of Peter during only two months. In many pre- 
vious Conclaves the electors had been beset by difficulties 
growing out of the pretensions of this or that sovereign to a 
controlling voice in their selection of an incumbent of the 
primatial See of Christendom ; but in the present case theii 
Eminences were confronted by a threat, on the part of a 
prince who had frequently merited well of the Church, to 

(1) Tills certificate was signed by Cliarles d'Orleans. grand prior of France; the duke 
d'Epernon ; the marshal de Blron ; the grand ecuyer Roger de liellegarde : the captain ol 
the body guards. Chateauvleux ; by d'O, governor of Paris ; and by five others. 
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refuse obedience to a Pontiff who would not have been chosen 
from among those whom he had designated as acceptable to 
himself. Philip II. of Spain, ever intent on his projects for 
Spanish aggrandizement at the expense of France, was play- 
ing the League against Henry IT. ; and he felt that his suc- 
cess depended on the attitude of the Holy See toward the 
French monarch. In his endeavor to secure the election of 
a Pope whom he might expect to favor his views, Philip re- 
lied upon the efforts of the cardinal of Montalto, who, al- 
though a nephew of Sixtus V. and therefore naturally favor- 
able to Hemy, was nevertheless the head of the Spanish 
faction in the Sacred College. Montalto proposed to his 
colleagues the name of Cardinal Santorio, the most esteemed 
of the five candidates urged by the Spanish king. Immed- 
iately it became evident that Santorio had the probabilities 
in his favor ; for thirty-six cardinals, the necessary two-thirds, 
appeared disposed to vote for him, when the scrutinium 
should be held, Madruzzi (the head of the Austrian party) 
having brought over his followers to an alliance with the pro- 
Spaniards. Then occurred an incident both sad and amusing. 
Montalto and Madruzzi, deeming the election as good as 
made, proceeded to the cell of Santorio with their news. 
The tidings were overheard by some of Santorio's attendants ; 
and in accordance with an old custom which gave to the do- 
mestics of a Pope-elect all of his former household trappings, 
they began to sack the cell, as an earnest of what they were 
to have when the}" would pillage their master's palace. In 
the meantime, Santorio was informing the cardinals who were 
assembled in the Pauline Chapel, that he would assume the 
name of Clement ; but it was soon found that although the 
next Pope would indeed be a Clement, Santorio would not be 
the man. When the ballot was announced, it appeared that 
some of the electors had changed their minds as to the 
propriety of electing one of King Philip's favored five ; for 
there were not thirty-six votes for Santorio. Again and 
a^ain their Eminences tried to agree, but in vain ; and final- 
ly, Cardinal Ascanio Colonna insisting that " it seemed to be 
the will of God that Santorio should not be Pope," attention 
was turned to other candidates. It was soon demonstrated 
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that one of the pro-Spanish five could not be elected ; and 
then the name of Ippolito Aldobrandini, whom Philip had 
designated as the least obnoxious of his non-partisans, was 
brought forward. Aldobrandini was universally respected as 
learned, prudent, and above all, holy. On Jan. 20 he was 
elected, and assumed the name of Clement Till. (1) 

Ippolito Aldobrandini was a son of a patrician juriscon- 
sult of Florence who had fled from his native city on account 
of difficulties with the Medici, and had settled in Urbino. 
The young Ippolito won the friendship of Alexander Far- 
nese, bishop of Spoleto ; and the prelate accorded him a 
pension which enabled him to study at first in Home, and 
finally in Bologna, where he took his degrees. Attached to 
the papal nunciature in Spain, he so distinguished himself 
that on his return to Rome he was made an auditor of the 
Buota. Sixtus V. raised him to the Sacred College, and sent 
him as legate to Poland, where he contributed to the lib- 
eration of Maximilian of Austria, then a prisoner in that 
country. This action greatly pleased Philip of Spain, and 
therefore he afterward designated Aldobrandini as his choice 
for the tiara, if no one of his five candidates could secure it. 
The contemporary Cicarelli says of the election of Clement 
YIII. that all Rome rejoiced at the elevation of one in whom 
were united " integrity of life, great learning, and diplomatic 
skill." The most anxious hours of Pope Clement VIII. were 
those which were occupied with the affairs of Henry IV.; 
but we have seen already his success in inducing that mon- 
arch to ignore the invalid absolution at Saint-Denis, and to 
be really reconciled with the Church by that Papal authority 
which had censured him. As a souvenir of this happy 
event, the Pontiff ordered medals to be struck off, bearing 
his own portrait on one side, and that of Henry on the 
other ; and on his part the king decreed that ever after the 
French monarchs should address a cardinal as " Dear Cous- 
in," instead of " Dear Friend," as had hitherto been custom- 
ary. But three months after the reconciliation of Henry, 
there happened an event which, had the king not been en- 

(1) In his autobiography, Santorio says of this Incident of his life: "That was the most 
painful moment I ever experienced. Shall I dare to admit it? Yes; I was so oppressed 
by anxiety, that drops of blood oozed from every part of my body." 
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dowecl with more than an ordinary measure of "ood sense. 
would have caused a serious rupture between the uewlv- 
made friends. On Dec. 27, 1595, an attempt on the life of 
Henry was made by one Jean Chatel, the son of ;\ Parisian 
woollen draper. Fortunately, at the instant when the blow 
was given, the king had bent his body in order to raise two 
officers who had knelt before him ; and the dagger merely 
broke one of his teeth. When the wretched Chatel was? 
questioned, he declared that he was a Parisian ; that he had 
studied under the Jesuits ; and that he had learned from 
those teachers, as well as from other priests, that it was a 
duty to use every means for the defence of religion against 
impious tyranny. The magistrates of Paris immediately 
searched the Jesuit college ; and in the room of Guignard, 
the librarian, they found some writings which contained 
very bitter denunciations of both Henry IV. and his prede- 
cessor. The unlucky librarian was arrested ; and although 
he claimed rightly the benefit of the general amnesty pro- 
claimed by Henry, he was condemned to be hung because he 
had not destroyed the obnoxious papers. All the members 
of the Society were expelled from the kingdom, excepdng in 
a few provinces, where the parliaments showed a knowledge 
of logic and an appreciation of justice. When Clement VIII. 
heard of these outrages, he protested most vigorously to 
d'Ossat, the French ambassador, that it would have been but 
just to punish any individuals of the Society, had they been 
proved guilty ; but that every principle of right and equity 
was violated by the expulsion of all the members of an order 
which had merited well of the Church (1). One of the curi- 
ous features of this parliamentary persecution was the fact 
that the pretendedly zealous magistrates of Paris bad them- 
selves been guilty, and to a much greater degree, of the crime 
which they condemned in Guignard. They had made war 
against Henry the Huguenot with guns and bayonets, not 
with mere pen and ink; and by what right did they refuse 
to Guignard the benefit of an amnesty behind which they 
sheltered themselves? No one will ever charge Sismondi 
with partiality for the Society of Jesus ; but he says of this 

(l) Berault-Bercastel; History of the Church, vol. III. 
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parliamentary madness : " We know not which is the most 
condernnable ; a fanaticism which armed an assassin against 
the king, or the cruelty, undue haste, and cowardly servility 
of the magistracy, a body which was not content with put- 
ting the young culprit to death amid atrocious torments, but 
puuished even innocent men whose olden offences had been 
forgiven, taking no time for investigation, and exiling in for- 
ty-eight hours a religious society which had not been heard 
in its own defence, and for an attempt at regicide in which it 
had no share. And this was not only a scandalous iniquity, 
but an act of political cowardice ; for this parliament which 
condemned the entire Jesuit order because of certain writ- 
ings against the royal authority which had been penned by 
some of those religious, was the same parliament which, only 
in the previous year, had sanctioned rebellion, and had at 
least tacitly approved the murderous deed of James Clement. 
In reality, all this severity tended simply to excuse the par- 
liament's own preceding opposition to the royal author- 
ity " (1). It is not strange that Pope Clement VIII. should 
have insisted, whenever he gave audience to d'Ossat, upon 
the necessity of reparation being made to the J esuits, so far 
as it could be made, by his Majesty of France ; and it is to 
the honor of Henry IV. that he recognized the guilt of the 
Parisian parliament. In vain did Sully urge upon the royal 
consideration the well-known predilection of the Jesuits for 
the Spanish monarch, and the consequent theory that the 
Society could not be friendly to Henry ; the king shrewdly 
replied : " I know very well that the Jesuits are much more 
interested in the grandeur of the House of Austria-Spain 
than in that of the House of Bourbon ; but the reason of that 
fact is patent. In Spain the Jesuits are honored ; but in 
France the}' experience only contradictions and affronts. 
And then remember that if the king of Spain has won them 
by benefits, they must be capable of gratitude ; therefore I 
too have it in my power to attach them to my interests. Fi- 
nally, if the Jesuits are as obstinately perverse as they are 
said to be, prudence bids me to conquer them by generosity, 
rather than drive them to desperation." A royal decree was 

(1) History o/ the French ; vol. XXI. 
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issued, recalling the Society to France ; but the parliament 
refused to register the document, and deputed its president 
to lay a protest at the feet of Henry. The parliamentary 
discourse was artfully prepared ; but the monarch's im- 
provised reply was a thorough refutation of its arguments ; 
it was as strong in its logic as it was moderate in its termin- 
ology. "Gentlemen, I am grateful to 3*011 for the anxiety 
which you display for the safety of my royal person. But 
I know your sentiments thoroughly ; whereas you are ignor- 
ant of mine. "When I began to think of recalling the Jesuits, 
I reflected that two sorts of persons would oppose me ; name- 
ly, the followers of the pretended Reformation, and certain 
ecclesiastics of not very edifying life. The Jesuits are re- 
proached with drawing unto themselves men of talent ; but 
I esteem them for that very reason, for when I levy an army, 
I want good soldiers, and with all my heart I wish that you 
would admit only the worthy into your body. Men say that 
the Jesuits enter into every city, as best they can ; but did I 
not enter into my kingdom in the same manner ? You would 
implicate the m in the affair of Chatel ; but Chatel himself 
did not implicate them. And even if a Jesuit had struck 
that blow, of which I only think in order to thank God for 
my humiliation and for my escape, would it be just to pun- 
ish all the Jesuits ? Must all the Apostles suffer for the act 
of one Judas ? You cast up the League to the Jesuits ; but 
that association was a contagion of the time. The Jesuits 
thought that they were doing right ; and many others were 
likewise deceived. You say that the king of Spain makes 
use of the Jesuits ; and I reply that I desire to do the same 
thing. Since the whole world deems the Jesuits useful, I 
want them in my dominions ; and since heretofore they were 
merely tolerated, I wish that hereafter they be authorized. 
You may leave this matter in my hands, for I have managed 
more difficult business." The parliament registered the roy- 
al decree. 

One of the objects nearest to the heart of Clement YIIX 
was the conclusion of a treaty of peace between Prance and 
Spain ; and his efforts were seconded energetically by his 
legate to Henry, the cardinal Alexander dei Medici, arch- 
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bishop of Florence, a pious and moderate, but very perspica- 
cious prelate. After many unsuccessful negotiations, during 
which the skill and affability of the legate had full scope 
for their exercise, peace was finally proclaimed in the Treaty 
of Yervins, May 2, 1598 ; the contracting parties, with the 
cardinal as mediator, agreeing to restore matters to the con- 
dition in which they had been before the war. But our Pon- 
tiff soon found reason for grief in the preparations of Henry 
IV. to actuate what had been always the chief aim of his pol- 
icy, the destruction of the power of Austria. In 1610 the 
king was about to head the army for an invasion of the Em- 
pire, when the dagger of Bavaillac cut short his career. The 
reader may be interested in the following letter which was 
written, shortly after this catastrophe, by St. Francis de Sales 
to his friend, M. Deshayes. " No death in Europe could be 
more lamented than that of the great Henry. But who will 
not wonder with you at the vanity and deceitfulness of all the 
grandeurs of this world ? Here was a prince who was grand 
in his ancestry, in his personal valor and victories, in fine, 
in every earthly quality ; and who would not have thought 
that this grandeur had sworn an inviolable fidelity to him, so 
that even his last moment would have been enlivened by the 
applause of all, as he met a glorious death ? One would cer- 
tainly have thought that so grand a life would terminate amid 
the spoils of the Orient, after a final overthrow of heresy and 
of Islamism. For this enterprise there would have been an 
abundance of time in the fifteen or twenty years which seemed 
to be guaranteed to him by his rugged constitution. But 
no ; this long series of grandeurs finishes in a death which 
has no grandeur whatsoever ; and he who would almost have 
been termed immortal, because of his having escaped from so 
many great risks, falls under the ignoble stroke of a dagger 
wielded by a nameless youth. The best fortune of this great 
monarch was his becoming a son of the Church, and there- 
foro the father of France ; his becoming a sheep of the Great 
Shepherd, and therefore himself the shepherd of all his 
people ; the conversion of his heart to God, and thereby con- 
verting unto himself the hearts of all good Catholics. This 
felicity alone leads me to hope that the sweet mercy of 
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Our Heavenly Father moved the royal heart of Henry, in hia 
last moments, to that contrition which is necessary for a 
happy death " (1). 

The eminent prudence of Clement VIH. manifested itself 
in his attitude during the dispute on the harmony of grace 
with the free will of m;m, a dispute which the Dominicans 
and Jesuits prosecuted with so much violence of language, 
that their war or words caused as much clamor in Europe as 
had been produced by the swords of the Huguenots. We 
shall treat of this matter when we arrive at the subject of 
Jansenism ; here we merely note that by a Brief of Jan. 10. 
1595, our Pontiff imposed silence on the vituperative religious] 
and appointed the celebrated Congregation de Auxiliis, com" 
posed of eight of the best theologians in Eome, to examine, 
the question. The zeal of Clement VIH. for the propagation 
of the faith was manifested in his defiance of the wishes of 
the king of Spain by opening the missionary field of Japan to 
all the Religious Orders ; that monarch having pretended that 
none but Jesuits, and none of them save his own subjects, 
should preach the faith to the Japanese. The apostolic la." 
bors of St. Francis Xavier and his successors had converted 
millions of these pagans to the religion of Christ, when, in 
1579, the visitor of the Society of Jesus for Japan, Valegnani, 
was impressed by the fact that his brethren were not°suffi-' 
ciently numerous for the needs of the awaiting harvest. On 
his return to Piome, he proposed that other religious should 
be invited to aid in the good work; but many of the Society 
rejecting the idea, the general laid the matter before the Pon 
tiff, then Gregory XIII. The Holy See did not wish to de 
cide, before consulting the king of Poitugal, as the Japanese 
missions were then under his protection. Perhaps the Portu- 
guese decided against the employment of other religious, and 
perhaps he returned no reply ; at any rate, the affair remained 
in abeyance until 1585, when, Philip II. having become 
also king of Portugal, the facile Pope Gregory XIII was in- 
duced to prohibit all religions who were not Jesuits from 
laboring in Japan. Eohrbaeher makes some very pertinent 
remarks on this decision. "The system of evangelizing and 

(1) Works of St. Francis dc Sales, io\ HI. 
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governing the Christians of Japan through members of only 
one Religious Congregation who were all subjects of the same 
temporal sovereign, had the advantage of a greater uniform- 
ity in administration, so long as that sovereign sustained and 
aided that Congregation. But were discords to arise, terrible 
consequences would ensue ; any day the Japanese Christians 
might be abandoned like sheep without a shepherd. And 
that is not all. Let us suppose that the king of Spain and 
Portugal will always love and help the Society of Jesus. 
May not the English and Dutch merchants suggest to the 
Japanese emperor that the Spanish and Portuguese Jesuits 
are only the advance guard of the king oil Spain, who seeks 
to seize on Japan ; that for this purpose he names the bish- 
ops of Japan, and sends only Jesuits, and Jesuits who are 
his subjects, into Japan ; that, in fine, it is for this purpose 
that a native Japanese clergy is not formed ? These Dutch- 
men and Englishmen know the policy of the Spanish mon- 
arch ; and they have dared, the former in order to preserve 
their rights, the latter for their national independence, to war 
upon him, to expel or kill the Jesuits, and to trample on the 
Cross. Japan should do the same ; or like America, it will 
become a Spanish province. Let us suppose that the heret- 
ical merchants of Holland and England said all this to the em- 
peror of Japan. Would not reasons of State prompt him to 
expel the Jesuits, and to exterminate the Christians ? " (1) 
The time did come when these Dutchmen and Englishmen 
adopted the measures here supposed by the French histor- 
ian. Having incited a persecution of the Japanese Christians, 
the Dutch loaned their artillery to the sovereign against 
whom the converts, in self protection, had revolted ; and the 
progeny of Calvin had the satisfaction of seeing the name of 
Christ almost ignored in Japan. Then for years they enjoyed 
the privilege of trading with Japan, but only on condition 
that they always performed, before landing, what the Japan- 
ese called the yefumi, that is, they trampled on the crucifix (2). 

(1) Undersell Hixtory of the Clmirlu vol. XXV. 

( 2) Protestant writers have thought to palliate this sacrilege of the Dutch hy saying that 
they did not believe In honoring images ; but was that fact an excuse for deflliug them? 
And the Hollanders knew well that the Japanese pagans regarded the trampling on the Cross 
as equivalent to a renunciation of Christianity. These gentry, however little they knew of 
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But before the then flourishing infant Church of Japan was 
visited with dire persecution, the Jesuit missionaries were 
reinforced by man)' other apostles ; firstly, because of a false 
report that they had all been expelled from the empire, and 
secondly, because of the prudent foresight of Clement VIII. 
In 1592, a rumor reached the Philippine Islands that the 
Japanese sovereign had banished the Jesuits ; and immed- 
iately the governor asked Father Pedro Baptista and three 
other Franciscans to proceed to the care of the young church. 
Baptista thought of the prohibition of Gregory XIII., and 
consiilted with the best theologians in the Philippines. It 
was decided unanimously that it was the duty of Baptista, in 
the circumstances, to go to the aid of Christians who were in 
danger of suffering a shipwreck of faith ; and to strengthen 
their position the theologians cited a Bull of Sixtus V. which, 
they said, revoked that of his predecessor, inasmuch as it al- 
lowed the Franciscans to act as missionaries " in all the In- 
dies." The little band of Franciscans went to Japan, and 
found that the Jesuits were still at their posts. When Pope 
Clement heard of the state of affairs, he issued a brief per- 
mitting the members of all Religious Orders to labor in 
Japan. Many rushed to the field of toil and martyrdom ; 
and from that day the sons of St. Francis, especially, rivalled 
the Jesuits in their noble labors. 

It was Pope Clement VIII. who decreed the laureate to Tor- 
quato Tasso. In 159-1, the poet learned that our Pontiff, at 
the instance of his nephew, the cardinal Aldobrandini, had de- 
creed him the honors of a triumph at the Capitol. "They are 
preparing my coffiu," he replied; but as no poet would 
dream of declining the laureate, he set out for the Eternal 
City. On the way from Naples, where he had been residing 
for some time, he stopped three days with his beloved Bene- 
dictines of Montecasino. " If misfortune come to you," said 
the abbot, " come to lis. This monastery is used to giving hos- 
pitality to the unhappy." Tasso answered : " I go to Pome 
to be crowned laureate on the Capitol, taking as companions 

the New Testament, had, like most Protestants of to-day, a certain superficial acquaintance 
with the Old ; and they must have remembered the story of Eleazar and the food offered to 
the idols, even though they might uot have kuown that Christ reprobates those who are 
ashamed of Him. 
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of my triumph sickness and poverty. However, I go willing- 
\y ; for I love the Eternal City as the centre of the faith. 
My refuge has always been the Church, — the Church, my 
mother, more tender than any mother." Arriving at the 
gates of the Catholic metropolis, Tasso found an immense 
multitude — prelates, nobles, knights, and citizens — waiting 
to salute him and to escort him to the Vatican. Cardinal 
Aldobrandini took him in his own carriage to the palace, 
where the Pontiff welcomed him, saying, " We are about to 
confer upon you the crown of laurel, which you will honor, 
whereas hitherto it has honored those who have worn it." 
His reception over, his cardinal protector would have taken 
Tasso to his own palace to wait for the coronation ceremonies ; 
but the poet felt that his end was drawing near, and begged 
to be allowed to lodge in the Hieronymite convent of Sant' 
Onofrio on the Janiculum. In this home of peace, and of- 
ten reposing under the branches of the oak which, only a few 
days before (1), had sheltered St. Philip Neri and his class of 
little Romans, the wearied genius hearkened to the gentle 
Hieron3 r mites as they prepared him for his last journe}". 
Toward the end he wrote to a friend : "The world has so far 
conquered as to lead me, a beggar, to the grave ; whereas I 
had thought to have had some profit from that glory which, 
in spite of those who wish it not, will attend my writings." 
He made a holy death, in his fifty-second year, on April 25, 
1595. During his magnificent funeral ceremonies, which 
were attended by the entire pontifical court, the laurel crown 
was placed on his brow. The monument which Cardinal Al- 
dobrandini had designed to erect over the remains of his^ro- 
Icge was, for some reason, never undertaken ; but Cardinal 
Bevilacqua, of Ferrara, disinterred the body, and placed it in 
a small mausoleum in Sant' Onofrio. Afterward, Pius IX., 
at iiis private expense, erected a magnificent monument, and 
placed the remains therein (1857), in a beautifully renovated 
chapel of the same church. 

Wo have mentioned the name of St. Philip Neri. A firm 
and tender friendship had united the } T onths Ippolito Aldo- 
brandini and Philip dei Neri in the year 1535, when they were 

(1) St. Philip died just one month before Tasso. 
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making their studies for the priesthood ; and when the for- 
mer was raised to the Supreme Pontificate, he wished to en- 
rol his saintly friend in the Sacred College. But whenever 
the project was mentioned, Philip affected to regard it as a 
joke ; and the Pontiff soon realized that honors were painful 
to his humility. The duties of the Popedom and Philip's 
own preoccupations with his Oratory pre vented frequent meet- 
ings of the friends ; but their correspondence was regular, 
and its tenor is uniquely interesting. We subjoin two letters 
which were written while the saint was suffering from a dan- 
gerous illness. " Most Holy Father, who am I that cardinals, 
especially their Eminences of Cusa and Medici, should visit 
me ? I needed a little manna ; and therefore the latter pro- 
cured for me two ounces from the Hospital of Santo Spirito, 
to which institution he had presented a quantity. He re- 
mained with me until the second hour of the night, telling me 
so many nice things about your Holiness ; but I do think 
that he exaggerated, because I am of opinion that a Supreme 
Pontiff ought to be transformed into humility itself. At the 
seventh hour of the night Christ came to me, strengthening 
me with the Sacrament of His Body. But you have not 
deigned to come even once to our church ; while Christ, who 
is both God and Man, comes whenever I wish for Him. And 
you are only a man. Your father was a saintly man ; 
His Father is God. Your mother was the Lady Agnesina, a 
most holy woman ; His mother is the Virgin of virgins. I 
would say much more, wefe I willing to yield to my displeas- 
ure. Now I command your Holiness to condescend to grant 
me a favor. I want you to allow me to place among the mins 
of the Torre degli Specchi the daughter of Claudio Neri f of 
whose children you promised, long ago, to take care. Re- 
member that a Supreme Pontiff must keep his promises. 
Therefore leave this affair to me, allowing me to use your au- 
thority, if it be necesary. You will do so, I am sure, especially 
3ince I am certain of the girl's vocation ; and now I prostrate 
myself at the feet, of your Holiness." Pope Clement replied : 
• l The Pontiff observes that the first part of your letter be- 
trays somewhat of a spirit of ambition, siuce you make great 
boast of the visits that cardinals pay you. If you mean to 
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insinuate that their Eminences are pious men, no one doubts 
the fact. Now you know that if the Pontiff lias not called 
upon you, it is your own fault ; for you have frequently re- 
fused to allow him to make you a cardinal. As to your com- 
mands, I yield; you may scold those good nuns in your 
usual fashion, severely and with my authority, if they do not 
obey you immediately. On the other hand, the Pontiff again 
orders you to look after 3-our health, and to not resume hear- 
ing confessions without his permission. Finally, the Pontiff 
orders you to pray for him and for the welfare of the Univer- 
sal Church, whenever 3^011 receive Our Lord." 

In 1598, Clement VIII. reunited the duchy of Ferrara to 
the Papal States, Duke Alfonso II. having died without is- 
sue, and the Holy See having repeatedly declared that it 
would not accord the investiture to any prince who did not 
belong to the elder branch of the House of Este (1). Alfon- 
so II. was thrice married ; and when he abandoned hope of 
having a direct heir, he vainly tried to induce the Holy See 
to confer the future investiture on the person of his family 
whom he would name. In his will it was found that he had 
named as his heir Cesare d'Este, his cousin ; and this pvince 
immediately notified the sovereigns of Europe of his ncces- 
sion to the throne of Ferrara. Clement Till, ordered the 
usurper to abandon his pretensions ; aud when he rbfused, 
the Pontiff sent an army against him. Cesare finally yielded ; 
Ferrara became Pontifical territory ; and Cesare was recog- 
nized as duke of Modena and of Eeggio. In 1599 our Pontiff 
was greatly afflicted by the political aberrations of certain 
Dominican friars, headed by the celebrated Thomas Cam- 
panella, in the kingdom of Naples. This scandal is worthy of 
our attention both because of the scientific reputation of 
Campanella, aud because of the revival of his memory effect 
fid in 1889 by the erection of the mendacious monument to 

(1) In the eighth century Ferrara, following Ihe fortunes of the exarchate of Ravenna, 
was seized by the Lombard Astolphus. When Pepln defeated Astolphus, he gave the duchy 
to the Holy See. In 980 Pope John XV. enflefed Ferrara to the marquis Tedaldo, who was 
also count of Modena and of Regglo. In 1185, Azzolino d'Este received the Qef from Pope 
Urban III., and in 1213 Pope Innocent IV. confirmed the House of Este In Its possession, 
conferring on Azzo Novello d'Este the title of Defender of the Church, hut requiring that 
every succeeding duke should receive the Investiture from the Pope-King. This law was 
Observed until the definitive annexation of Ferrara to the States of the Church. 
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Giordano Bruno in the Eternal City. \Ye shall devote a 
chapter to Bruno, but here we must afford a little space to 
his enforced associate in the Boman monument, v> hich places 
Huss, Arnold of Brescia, Servetus, and Campanella in the 
same category with the philosopher of Nola. There may be 
some general reason for so treating the Bohemian fanatic and 
the cut-throat of Brescia. The comparison of Bruno with 
Servetus, the victim of Calvin, may be tolerated, with a 
smile at the designer's ungrateful disregard of the feelingr 
of Protestants. But Campanella and Bruno ! " Hyperion tc 
a satyr ! " Bruno was a Christian only by baptism ; Campa- 
nella was ever a devout Catholic. Campanella, a martyr to 
science ! His devotion to science caused him no trouble 
more annoying than some cloister squabbles ; politics, mere 
politics, involved him in serious difficulty. As well ascribe 
the fate of Savonarola to his zeal for morals. Campanella, a 
victim of the Inquisition ! His only relations with that tri- 
bunal came from its interposition to save him from the Neapol- 
itan courts, which would have consigned him to the scaffold 
for high treason to the Spanish crown. Campanella was born 
at Stilo, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1568. At the age of 
fourteen he entered the Dominican Order, and in the course 
of time became very distinguished in the public disputes on 
philosophical questions, which were then the fashion of the 
day in Italy. But his attacks on the peripatetics (1) pro- 
cured him many enemies in his own Order, and in 1590 he 
sought the protection of the Marquis La veil o, one of his Ne- 
apolitan admirers. During the next eight years we find him 
disputing at Borne and Florence, and teaching in the Univer- 
sities of Pisa and Padua, In 1598 he returned to Stilo, and 
it was soon rumored that he was occupied in projects for 
the subversion of the Spanish domination. He frequently 
preached, and wrote that the year 1600 would unfold great 
changes in the kingdom ; that recent extraordinary inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions prognosticated a 

(1) " Italy produced the first school of philosophy of a modern character ; for the school 
of Telesins soon followed that of the platonlst Marslllo Ficino, and that of the peripatetic 
Pomponazzi. . . . How Is It that the names of Campanella and Bacon are so diversely regard- 
ed : the latter as of one who opened the modern era. and the former scarcely remembered ? 
Campanella devoted himself to all the knowable ; Bacon confined himself to the natural 
sciences." Cantu, Modem Philosophy, S 1. 
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coming reformation in both civil and ecclesiastical matters ; 
that he was to be an instrument of Providence in all this, for 
he " was born to abolish three great evils — tyranny, sophism, 
and hypocrisy ; everything was in darkness when he struck 
the light " (1). He reasoned on several recent astronomical 
discoveries, and announced that his studies showed him the 
near advent of the reign of eternal reason in the life of hu- 
manity (2). Great revolutions, he said, generally occur every 
eight centuries ; the latest previous one was the Incarnation 
of the Word. Whether Campanella was the instigator or a 
tool was never made known ; but a conspiracy was formed 
against Spanish rule, and four bishops and three hundred 
friars of various orders were the leading spirits. Of the three 
processes of the trial now extant, one tends to show that the 
design was to establish a republic in Calabria; the second 
insists that the kingdom was to be given to the Holy See ; 
and the third indicates a wish to hand the country over to 
the Turks ; but it is noteworthy that in the process finally 
finished in the Holy Office at Borne nearly all the previous 
witnesses retracted. When the conspiracy was discovered, 
the viceroy's forces captured nearly all the leaders. The laics 
were hung, and the " privilegium fori " consigned the eccles- 
iastics, Campanella excepted, to the Inquisition (3) ; the vice- 
roy insisting on this exception, probably at the instigation 
of Campanula's private enemies. Confined in Castel Sant' 
Elmo for twenty-seven years, the Holy See again and again 
vainly endeavored to procure his release ; but Pope Paul V., 
who sent Schoppe to Naples for that purpose, succeeded in 
obtaining permission for him to correspond with his friends, 
and to receive every convenience for literary work. Finally, 
Pope Urban VIII. availed himself of the accusation of mag- 
ical practices made against the philosopher, insisting that 
such a charge placed the case within the sole jurisdiction of 
the Inquisition ; and lie succeeded in obtaining the friar's 
extradition. Campanella was at once enrolled in the Papal 

(1) Philosophical 1'ocmx. (2) On the Moaning of Thinm rt»(? on Mnyie< IV.. 10. 

(3) Writing to Cardinal Farnese, Campanella says that his clerical comrades pleaded guilty 
to the charge of "rebelling in order to be free to become heresies." Had they answered 
only to the charge of treason, he says, " all would have been executed, without any apnea, 
to the Pope." 
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household, and au annual pension was assigned to him. 
Caressed by all that was learned in Rome, he passed several 
years in happy stud}' ; but in 1G3-4 the Spanish residents, 
who continued to detest his name, made an open attack on 
the French Embassy where he Mas visiting, and tried to ob- 
tain possession of his person. He was saved by the Papal 
police, but by the advice of the Pontiff he at once betook 
himself to France. Cardinal Richelieu received him with 
open arms, and made him a counsellor of state. He w;is also 
elected president of the French Academy, lately founded by 
Richelieu. To the day of his death, on Ma}- 21, 1G39, he con- 
tinually corresponded with Pope Urban YIII. What is there 
in this career to indicate the martyr to science, the victim of 
papal tyranny ; in fine, the fit companion of Bruno as that 
unfortunate receives the ignorant or diabolic homage of so- 
called liberalism ? Campanella was a profound Catholic, al- 
beit an exceedingly intolerant one. He would have no dis- 
pute with an innovator. He would ask : " "Who sent you to 
preach, God or the devil? If God, prove it by miracles." 
And if he fails, said Campanella, " let the heretic burn. . . . 
The first error committed (during the Lutheran movement) 
was in allowing Luther to live after the Diets of Worms and 
Augsburg ; and if Charles V. did so, as they say, in order to 
keep the Pope in apprehension, and thus oblige him to suc- 
cor Charles in his aspirations to universal monarchy, he act- 
ed against every reason of state policy ; for to weaken the 
Pontiff is to weaken all Christianit}-, the people soon revolting 
under pretext of freedom of conscience " (1). He counselled 
the king of Spain to have always two or three religious 
— Dominicans, Jesuits, or Franciscans, — in his supreme coun- 
cil ; and every commanding general, he said, should have a 
religious adviser (2). Such sentiments must sound strange 
to the Italianissihri of to-day ; but they came naturally from 
Campanella, who thought that " the same constellation which 
drew fetid effluvia from the cadaverous minds of heretics, 
brought forth balsamic exhalations from the exact minds of 
the founders of the Minims, Jesuits, Capuchins, etc." (3) 

(1) City of the Sun, ch. xvii.— Spanish Monarch]/, ch. xvii. 
(2) Political Aphorisms, passim. (3; Ibid., 70. 
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He advises all governments to allow no Lutherans within 
their limits ; because, he contends, these sectarians deny the 
free-will of man, and can excuse crime by the plea that they 
are fated to sin (1). As for the Calvinist dogma of predesti- 
nation, " it renders all princes wicked, the peoples seditious, 
and theologians traitors " (2). The following passage (3), if 
read by the committee before it accepted Ferrari's design 
for Bruno's statue, would probably have caused its rejection : 
" The Papacy belongs to no one in particular, but to all 
Christendom, and whatever the Church possesses is common 
to all. The Italians ought to encourage the wealth of relig- 
ious corporations, because it belongs to them all, and lessens 
the strength of Italy's rivals. . . . No Italian sovereign should 
aspire to a rule over the others, but all, whenever the direct 
line of succession becomes extinct, should proclaim the Ko- 
man Church heir to their dominions. Thus in course of time 
an Italian monarchy would be established. The Italian re- 
publics ought to make a law that whenever they fall under 
the rule of tyrants, their government devolves on the Roman 
Church." In reality, Campanella aimed at a reformation of 
the world, and by means of Catholicism. His enthusiasm 
descried a near conversion of the nations, as prophesied by 
St. Bridget of Sweden, the Abbot Joachim, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, St. Vincent Ferrer, and St. Catherine of Siena, 
the last of whom had predicted that the sons of St. Dominic 
would carry the olive of peace to the Turks (4). He declared 
that the day of Antichrist was near, if not already come, — 
•' it is now here, or will come in 1G30 " ; and he " was born to 
combat the schools of Antichrist," which schools were every- 
where active; for "where Mohammed and Luther do not 
rule, there dominate Machiavelli and politicians "(5). 

When Clement Till, died, on March 5, 1G05, he loft to his 
successor two precious legacies, a pacified France aud an 
Italy freed from Spanish preponderance. The character of 
this Pontiff must have been admirable, since even Ranke thus 
describes it. "The new Pope showed the most exemplary 

(1) Ibid., 84, 87. (2) Letters, passim. (3) Discourse H. on the Papacy. 

(4) Campanula's words as given in a contemporary account of the Calabrese conspiracy, 
published in 1815 by Cnpialbl. 

(5) Letter to the Pope and Cardinals. 
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activity in tlie exercise of his dignity. From early morn he 
was busy ; at mid-day audiences began, all reports were read 
and examined, all despatches discussed, legal questions were 
investigated, precedents were compared. Frequently the 
Pope showed himself better informed than the referendaries 
charged with the reports. He labored as assiduously as when 
he was a simple auditor of the Iiuota. He paid no less atten- 
tion to the details of the internal administration of his gov- 
ernment than to European politics, or to the great interests 
of the spiritual power. . . . Every evening Baronius heard 
his confession ; every morning he celebrated Mass. During 
the first years of his Pontificate twelve poorpersons dined witli 
him each day. He thought nothing of the pleasures of the 
table, and he fasted every Friday and Saturday. After the 
week's labor, his Sunday recreation was found in the company 
of some pious monks or of the fathers of the Yallicella, with 
whom he discoursed on profound religious subjects. These 
austere habits, continued under the tiara, increased the repu- 
tation of virtue, piety, and exemplary life which he had hith- 
erto enjoyed. ... In his person were always observed those 
sentiments and manners which agree with the idea of a good, 
pious, and wise man." Such was the view of the character 
of Clement VIII. taken by all the authors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But in our day the enemies of the 
Papacy have represented this Pontiff as a cruel tyrant, who, 
because of an abominable thirst for gold, and a desire to 
enrich his relatives, did not scruple to shed the blood of an 
entire innocent family. Naturally this accusation has been 
re-echoed by the virulent school which has obtained almost 
absolute control of the Italian unitarian movement — a school 
which adopts any means to injure the Holy See (1) ; but the 
subject-matter of the charge is of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a special chapter for its treatment. 

(1) Among the most distinguished of the propagators of incredulity and anarchy, pre-emi- 
nence must be assigned to IManchi-Giovini. author of a History of the Popes ; to Mlstnill. 
a revealerof Tlie Mysteries of the Vatican ; and to Petruccelli della Gattlna, whof urnished 
the worid with Memoirs of Judas Iscariot. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE TRAGEDY OP BEATRICE CENCL* 

In 1854 the famous Tuscan revolutionist, Francis Domi- 
nick Guerrazzi, published in Pisa a so-called history of Bea- 
trice Cenci, which, being a tissue of historical falsehoods, of 
obscenities, ribaldries, and blasphemies, was well calculated 
to further the work of the secret societies in Italy. Having 
issued his romance as a "history," it was but consistent in 
Guerrazzi to declare that, in order to give the world a true 
account of Pope Clement's atrocious conduct in the Cenci 
matter, he had " searched the records of the past ; read the 
accusations and the defence ; compared narratives, writings, 
and memoirs ; hearkened to distant tradition ; . . . opened 
ancient tombs, and questioned the ashes, for if one knows 
how to interrogate them, even ashes will speak." Guerrazzi 
certainly caused the ashes of the Cenci to natter his own 
political passions ; but, as we shall see, he elicited from them 
no advantage for history. He himself admits that the reader 
will try in vain to find any honey in his book ; alluding to 
the fact of its having been composed in prison, he says that 
"the anguish of a prisoner produces poison, not honey" (1), 
and he convinces us of the fact when we arrive at this pas- 
sage : " Beatrice Cenci, a maiden of sixteen, was condemned 
by Clement VIII. , vicar of Christ, to an ignominious death, 
because of a parricide not committed by her. . . . The avari- 
cious cruelty of the priests drank the blood, and devoured 
the goods of the victim." In 1872 the government of Victor 
Emmanuel allowed a " Roman " committee to place a memor- 
ial tablet in the Roman Capitol, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the priestly iniquity toward the Cenci family, and 
the task of composing the inscription was assigned to Guer- 

* This chapter -ippearcd as an article in the Amcr. Cctth. Quarterly Review, vol. XII. 

(1) During the Tuscan revolution of 1848, Guerrazzi, then a celebrated lawyer, became 
Minister of the Interior, and in March, 1840, was made head of (lie provisional government. 
On the restoration of the Grand-Duke, in April, Guerrazzi was imprisoned for four years. 
He was a man of undoubted genius and a fine romancer, but the term " historical " would 
ill bellt any of his plays or tales. 
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razzi. Owing to the peculiarities of epigraphic style, the ef- 
fusion does not readily bear translation : Beatrice Cenci — 
Movie acerba — Flore di giovinezza p>er ditto — Gioie d' amove 
negate — Censo, unica colpa, rapito — Sepolcvo disperso — Tanto 
non me dolsero — Quanto la fama per Ion go secolo contaminta — 
Ova che per voi si pud — Sorelle Romane — liendete alle ossa il 
sepolcvo — Alia memovia la fama — Cio facendo giovevete — 
Alia giustizia eterna — Alia patvia — A me ed anco a voi. This 
inscription is consistent with Guerrazzi's presentation of the 
Cenci tragedy, and with the view of it which is held by those 
whose ignorant sympathies have been excited by the lovely 
portrait of Beatrice by Guido Beni (1). 

Desirous of discovering whether the charges made by Guer- 
razzi, and also by the poet Niccolini, were supported by 
evidence, Philip Scolari diligently sought for information 
among the Italian libraries and archives, especially among 
those of the cit} r of Venice, and published the result of his 
investigations — a thorough confutation of the ex-dictator (2). 
But before we recur to Scolari's vindication of Pope Clement 
VIII., it may be well to lay before the reader Muratori's ac- 
count of the Cenci matter : " In this year (1599) a rare in- 
stance of ribaldry and of justice caused much comment in 
Borne and in all Italy. Francis Cenci, a Boman noble, 
abounded in riches, for he had inherited from his father an 
annual income of more than 80,000 scudi ; but much more did 
he abound in iniquity. His least vice was that of the most 
degrading kind of lust ; Ins greatest, the utter absence of all 
sense of religion. His first marriage brought him five sons 
and two daughters ; his second, no children. Toward his 
sons he was incredibly cruel, and to his daughters ho was 
bestial. The elder daughter appealed 10 the Pope, and thus 
escaped from trouble, for the Pontiil' compelled her father to 
bestow her in marriage. Beatrice, the younger, remained at 
home ; and when she had matured into beauty, she suc- 
cumbed to the disordered inclinations of her father, he hav- 
ing taught her that so wicked an act was not sinful. The 

o o 

(1) Paul Delaroche also exercised his genius on a tableau of Beatrice Cenci Walking to 
the Scaffold. The two tragedies by Custine and Bysshe Shelley are justly celebrated. 

(2) Beatrice Cenci, a Criminal Ccuscoflhe Sixteenth Century; an Historical Memoir 
by Philip Scolari Milan, 1856. 
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perverted man even dared to abuse his daughter in the pres- 
ence of his wife, the girl's stepmother. But finally the child, 
realizing the brutality of her parent, commenced to revolt, 
and then he compelled by violence what he had previously 
obtained by fraud. In vain did the girl appeal to her rela- 
tions. Then, being unable to endure such a miserable life, 
she imitated her sister, and sent to the Pontiff a memorial, 
written also in the name of her stepmother. Perhaps this 
was not presented ; it certainly effected nothing, and Mas not 
afterward found in the secretariate when it would have served 
to some purpose. The father discovered this appeal, and 
increased his cruelty, j)lacing both his wife and daughter 
under lock and key. Reduced to desjDeratipn, they now 
jDlanned his death, and easily secured the aid of James, the 
eldest son and a married man, who had felt his father's tyr- 
anny. One night, while the old man was sleeping, he was 
killed by two hired assassins, and the body was so disposed 
in an orchard that it appeared that death had ensued from 
an accidental fall. But God did not permit the enormous 
crime of parricide to remain undiscovered. The criminals 
were arrested, and they yielded to torture. When Pope 
Clement had read the whole process, he ordered the wretch- 
es to be dragged at the tails of horses. Then the principal 
lawyers of Rome interceded for the guilty ones. At first the 
Pontiff refused to hear them ; but the celebrated Farinaccio 
having obtained an audience, he so dilated, during an inter- 
view of four hours, uf>on the wickedness of the murdered man, 
and upon the extraordinary wrongs of the children — not to ex- 
cuse the crime, but to procure a lesser jnmishment — that the 
Holy Father relented, and suspended the course of justice. 
Then there was hope for the lives, at least, of the delinquents ; 
but just at that time a matricide was perpetrated in another 
noble family, and the Pope became so exacerbated that he 
ordered the immediate execution of the Cenci. On Septem- 
ber 11th a high scaffold was erected in the Piazza di Ponte, 
and the two women and the brothers, James and Bernard, 
were led to it. Bernard, however, was pardoned and set at 
liberty, he being only fifteen years old, and being proved in- 
nocent of complicity in the murder. The women were be- 
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headed, and James received deatli from the strokes of the 
mace. All the spectators were filled with compassion, for they 
remembered the iniquity of the father, the cause of so much 
woe ; and they especially admired the youth and beauty of 
Beatrice, and her wonderful courage when she mounted the 
scaffold and laid her head on the block. Many persons faint- 
ed, and owing to the great crowd, not a few were trampled 
upon, or injured by the vehicles. The narrative of this hor- 
rible event spread thioughout Italy, and various judgments 
were passed upon it. Farinaccio left an authentic memorial in 
Quest. 120, Xo. 172, and in Book I., Cons. GO, where he says : 
' If we could have furnished proof of the violence offered by 
Francis to his daughter, she would not have been condemned 
to death, because he who commits such brutality ceases to be 
a father.'" In the main, this narrative of Muratori is correct, 
and it agrees with that of Moroni, in his Dictionary. But, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Muratori to the contrary, it is 
certain that the young Bernard was cognizant of, and con- 
sentient to, the murder of his father. The lawyer Farinaccio, 
in his appeal to the Pope, admits that the boy " confesses 
his assent to the work of the assassin Olimpio," and he quotes 
these words of the confession : " Olimpio spoke with James 
and my brother Paul, and said that he wished to kill our 
father, because our father had dishonored him, and had 
expelled him from the fortress. He also said that our sister 
Beatrice was discontented with our father, because he kept 
her imprisoned, and she could no longer endure such a life ; 
he also said that Beatrice wished our father's death, and de- 
sired Olimpio to effect it with the consent of James, Paul, and 
myself ; . . . and James, Paul, and I told him to do what he 
deemed best." 

And now for the documentary evidence concerning the 
trial of the Cenci. The first document found by Scolari is a 
" Note " of John Mocenigo, Venetian ambassador to the 
Holy See, addressed to the Senate under date of September 
11th, 1599, and in it we read : " This morning the Cenci, 
convicted of the murder of their father, were executed." 
Throughout the report there is not the slightest insinuation 
that the trial had not been conducted according to the Bo- 
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man jurisprudence of the day. There is expressed no doubt 
of the guilt of the unfortunates, not a hint as to any unwor- 
thy motive on the part of the judges or of the sovereign. 
But let us come to the process. Scolari drew it from two 
authentic codices, which he carefully compared, and found to 
be substantially alike. The first belonged to the library of 
Thomas Farsetti, a Venetian patrician, and it is Codex No. 79, 
Class G, of the Appendix to the Italian MSS., now preserved 
in the Library of St. Mark. Ten of its pages are devcted to 
the narrative of the Cenci horror, and the writer, a Bolognese 
named Charles Bicci, entitles his work : "Death of James and 
Beatrice Cenci, brother and sister, and of Lucretia, their 
stepmother, parricides, in Rome, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 11th, 1599." The other codex, numbered 1771, now be- 
longing to the Cicogna family, has a narration entitled : " The 
ignominious and memorable death of James and Beatrice 
Cenci, parricides of Francis Cenci, and of his second wife, 
Lucretia, in the year 1599." From this process we gather : 
1. The Causes of the Murder. — It appears that Francis 
Cenci, only son of the treasurer of Pope Pius V., had an an- 
nual income of 80,000 scudi, and was, by his most abomina- 
ble life, the cause of his own ruin, of that of his family, and 
of many strangers. . . . That his least vice was the sin against 
nature ; his greatest, disbelief in God. That he had already 
been fined 200 scudi for the above sin against nature. The 
only good he ever performed in his life was the erection of 
the church of St. Thomas in the courtyard of his palace ; and 
this he did, with the intention of burying therein all his sons, 
whom, even in their infancy, he hated. . . . That Francis was 
again imprisoned for new sensualities, and his sons besought 
the Pope to order the execution of one who was a disgrace to 
the house of Cenci ; but that the Pontiff repelled them as 
rebels against their parent. That the count was liberated 
with a fine of 500,000 scudi, and he thereafter hated his sons 
more blindly than ever. That the elder daughter influenced 
the Pope, by means of a memorial, to order her marriage 
with the Count Gabbriello di Gubbio, and her father could 
not avoid the pa} r ment of a magnificent dowry. That in or- 
der to preclude a similar stroke of policy on the part of Be- 
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atrice, lie confined her in apartments into whirl lie alon^ fil- 
tered, and where he loaded her with blows. That meanwhile, 
his sons Kocco and Christopher having been killed, he would 
not give even one cent for their funerals, and declared th?t 
he would not be happy until all his sons were dead ; that 
then he would joyfully bum all his possessions. That 
this infamous man committed actious, and used lan<mar-e, 
which ought not to be mentioned. That when she had 
grown mature and beautiful, Beatrice began to prize her 
honor, whereupon her father cruelly beat her. That bein« 
unable to endure the bestial scandals of her opprobrious and 
miserable life, she sent a memorial to the Pontiff, but it was 
lost, and when most needed, it could not be found. 

II. The Plot— That one of the frequenters of the Cenc? 
palace was a young, handsome, and lively gentleman named 
Guerra, who had fallen in love with Beatrice, and was much 
hated by Count Francis, because he was a friend of the sons. 
That owing to this hatred, Guerra visited the ladies only when 
the Count was away from home. That Guerra learned, and 
showed his will to effect, the desires of the women ; that when 
he delayed, Beatrice urged him to the deed. That he opened 
his mind to James, the elder brother, who willingly joined in 
the plot against a father who never gave him any money, al- 
though he had a family to support. That James, in the apart- 
ments of Guerra, and according to the wishes of his sister and 
stepmother, arranged his father's murder, selecting for the 
purpose two of the father's- vassals who were most hostile to 
him,— one called Marzio, a friend of the sons, and another 
named Olimpio, who had been castellan for the Colonna at 
Bocca Petrella. . . . Guerra agreed with these assassins to pay 
them 2,000 scudi for the killing of Francis Cenci— that is, he 
would pay one third of the sum in Borne, and the two women 
would pay the balance in Bocca Petrella (1), when the deed 
was accomplished. 

III. The Parricide.— That during the night of September 
9th, 1598, opium having been given to the old man by the two 
women, and he having, therefore, fallen into a deep sleep, 

(1) Count Francis had signified his intention of passing the warm season in this castle, 
and the plotters resolved to there execute their design. 
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Marzio and Oliinpio were led toliis apartment by said women, 
who caressed them in encouragement to their work. That 
said Marzio and Olimpio returned from the Count's chamber, 
declaring that they pitied an old man in his sleep. That 
Beatrice, indignant, upbraided them as cowards and breakers 
of their word, and cried out : " Very well — since your cow- 
ardice demands it, I myself will kill my father, and you will 
get little by it." After this fulminating reproach, the two 
vassals returned to the Count's chamber. That they plunged 
a nail into one of his eyes, and drove it deep with a mallet ; 
they drove another nail into his neck, and thus was that mis- 
erable soul seized by the devil (sic). That the deed being ac- 
complished, the young girl gave a full purse to the murderers, 
and a gold-trimmed cloak to Marzio for himself. Then both 
the assassins departed. That then the two women wrapped 
the corpse in a sheet, and threw it from an old balcony which 
looked over an orchard, allowing it to fall among the limbs 
of a tree, so that in the morning it would be believed that 
the Count had started for a necessary near the balcony, and 
had fallen over and been caught in the branches of the tree — 
an idea which was readily accepted. 

IV. The Accusation. — That the death becoming known in 
the morning, the wife and daughter wept for the loss of the 
husband and father. . . . That the Neapolitan Court deemed 
it its duty, since Rocca Petrella was in the kingdom of Naples, 
to inform the Court of Rome of the event ; but some months 
passed, during which the youngest of the Cenci family died, 
and thus there remained in the castle only the stepmother, 
Beatrice, James and a third brother, Bernard, only fourteen 
years old. That Guerra, hearing of the investigations of jus- 
tice, sent assassins to kill Marzio and Olimpio, that they 
might not testify against the Cenci, but Olimpio alone perished. 
That Marzio was arrested in Naples and confessed everything. 
Tliat in Borne James and Bernard Cenci were i mprisoned in Cor- 
te Savella, while Lucretia and Beatrice were confined in their 
own palace, whence, on the arrival of Marzio from Naples, they 
were transferred to prison, and confronted by his depositions. 

V. The Trial. — That the process having been commenced, 
all the Cenci rested their case on a denial, and so firm was 
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Beatrice in refusing to recognize the gold-trimmed mantle 
given by her to Marzio, that she so filled him with ad- 
miration that he withdrew the deposition made at Naples, 
and died under the torture rather than recede from his re- 
tractation. That, therefore, the legal justification for tortur- 
ing the Cenci being wanting, the Court left them in quiet in 
the castle for some months. That perchance, however, the 
murderer of Olimpio was arrested, and he revealed everything, 
whereupon Guerra fled from Eome disguised as a charcoal 
burner. That this flight, joined to the confessions of the 
prisoners, warranted the application of torture to the Cenci ; 
that James, Bernard, and Lucretia did not face the trial, but 
at once confirmed the avowals. That Beatrice, however, 
whether under the influence of sweet words, of threats, or of 
the cord, would admit nothing, so that even the judge, Ulysses 
Moscati, was confounded. That Moscati, having referred 
everything to the Pontiff, His Holiness relieved him of the 
case, fearing that he might be influenced into excessive tender- 
ness by the beauty of Beatrice. That the Pope ordered that 
while the girl was attached to the cord, and before she should 
be subjected to further torment, her stepmother and brothers 
should be brought before her. That James and the others 
besought her not to persist in a denial which would only ex- 
pose her to suffering, and would injure her soul instead of 
saving it. That then Beatrice answered them : " You wish, 
then, to disgrace our house ? " Then turning to the attendants, 
she said : " Unbind me. -Let me be examined and what I 
ought to deny, I will deny." That then she confessed that 
she had procured the murder of her father. That immed- 
iately all were accorded more liberty, and the whole family 
were allowed each other's society after a separation of five 
months. That they dined together, and were then led to the 
prison of the Tor di Xona. That in consequence of the avow- 
al of the parricide, the Pope ordered that the horrid crime 
should be punished by drawing at the tails of horses ; but 
this severe sentence so affected many cardinals and princes, 
that they interceded for the Cenci, whereupon the Pontiff re- 
marked : "I would not have thought that Piome could furnish 
people to defend parricides." That, however, the Pope listened 
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for four consecutive hours, to the arguments of the defenders, 
and then took their writings ; that he was so concerned about 
the case that he remained up all night, closeted with Car- 
dinal Zacchia dei Nobili, studying the papers ; that he seemed 
so satisfied with the arguments that many hoped for a com- 
mutation of the sentence. That the Pope finally ordered a 
suspension of execution in order that he might more fully con- 
sider the case. "When reflecting on this process, the reader 
should note particularly that during the trial the violation of 
Beatrice was not proved, for the unfortunate persisted in si- 
lence on that point, remaining firm in the intention she had 
announced in prison : " Unbind me, and what I ought to deny, 
I will deny," which meant : " I will avow my crime, but not 
its cause ; I will die sooner than publish my own dishonor." 
Had she revealed her provocation, she would, in all probabil- 
ity, have at least escaped death. 

VI. The Punishment. — That meanwhile a horrid matricide 
occurred in Home, namely, the murder of Constance, mar- 
chioness-dowager of Oriolo, by her younger son, Paul Santa- 
croce ; that this event so affected the Pontiff that on the morn- 
ing of September 10th, 1599, he summoned Mgr. Taverna, 
governor of Rome, and placing the case of the Cenci in his 
hands, ordered that justice should be satisfied as soon as 
possible. That the culprits were executed on the following 
morning, and that Beatrice, especially, died like a Christian 
penitent, even blessing the cord which bound her arms, saying 
in a loud voice : "Oh ! sweet cord, bind this body to chastise- 
ment and corruption, that my soul ma}' obtain eternal glory !" 

The process shows us, therefore, that Count Francis Cenci 
was deliberately assassinated by counsel and procuration of 
his wife and children ; that the accused confessed their guilt; 
that Clement VIII. patiently listened to the intercessory ar- 
guments of the best advocates of Rom ;> ; that he devoted the 
vigils of the entire night to a consideration of these reason- 
ings ; that the occurrence of a similar crime caused him to 
give rein to justice. Nevertheless, Guorrazzi says that " Be- 
atrice Cenci, a virgin of sixteen years, was condemned by 
Clement VIII., the vicar of Christ, to an ignominious death, 
for a crime not committed by her," and he asserts that the 
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reason for this outrage was the desire of the Pontiff to appro- 
priate the wealth of the Cenci— " the avaricious cruelty of tho 
priests drank the blood, and devoured the goods of the vic- 
tim." Now, even if we disregard the value of the process as 
a synchronous, authentic, and, therefore, an incontestably 
conclusive piece of evidence, how comes it that the powerful 
connections of the Cenci raised no cry of horror, emitted no 
protest, because of the Papal injustice ? How comes it that 
all Rome, all Italy, seems to have entertained no suspicions 
in the matter? Perhaps fear was the cause of this silence. 
But we know that just as in ancient Rome there were never 
wanting writers to register the cruelties of those emperors 
who caused the world to tremble, so, in mediaeval and mod- 
em Papal Rome there were always men willing not only to 
note the real vices and crimes of guilty Popes, but even to do 
as Guerrazzi has done — to accuse all Popes, even without 
reason. Was it only in the sixteenth century, and during 
the reign of a Pontiff whom history does not present as ever 
having inspired anybody with fear, that Papal crimes were 
covered by the trembling veil of silence? And we should 
remember that in the time of Clement VIII., the war ex- 
cited by Luther against the Papacy was at its height, that 
even Italy was overrun by the emissaries of heresy. What 
was to restrain these virulent enemies of Rome from penning 
such a narrative as Guerrazzi excogitated, had there been 
the slightest foundation for it? There, too, were the foreign 
ambassadors to the Roman Court ; there especially those Ve- 
netian agents whose delations to their Senate always gave 
even the minutest of gossipy details of the hour. But Guer- 
razzi's accusation of murderous robbery falls to the ground, 
if we reflect that the criminal jurisprudence of Rome con- 
tained the maxim that the crime of parricide did not entail 
confiscation of property. " Singulariter in hoc crimine non 
habet locum poena confiscation's bonorum ; seel ista deferuntur 
venientibus ah intestaio" — a maxim which corresponds with 
that of the Roman law, that "the assassin of him to whom he 
was to succeed, is admitted to the succession, even though he 
be unworthy of it " (1). Neither Clement nor his nephews 

(1) Commentary of Carpanus In Cap. Omnium Novell Til. lit Jure Fixci. Milan. l.va 
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could hope for any inheritance ah intestato from the Cenci, for 
their families, the Aldobrandini and Barberini, were not con- 
nected with the house of Cenci. Again, before her death, 
Beatrice was allowed to make her will, and, according to 
this instrument, the Arcliconfraternity delle Stimate received 
15,000 scudi, and fifty poor girls received dowries ; therefore, 
the property of Beatrice was not confiscated. Finally, the 
great lawyer Farinaccio made the greatest effort of his pro- 
fessional career in his defence of the Cenci, and in his works, 
published after the death of Clement YIII., he dwells much 
and earnestly upon the tragic affair. i\ow, had there been 
any foundation for Guerrazzi's accusation, the advocate 
would certainly have known of it ; and what an excellent op- 
portunity of adding to his reputation it would have afforded 
him. He needed only to declare that he had lost his case 
simply because of the covetonsness of the sovereign, who was 
determined to effect the ruin of his clients. But, on the con- 
trary, he says : " This crime was so horrible, so unheard- 
of — a daughter and a wife plotting, and paying for, the mur- 
der of a father aud husband — that we may say that only the 
great magnanimity of the most holy Pontiff freed the youug 
Bernard from the penalty of death. And we trusted to ob- 
tain the same pardon for Beatrice, if she had furnished — 
which she would not — proof of that provocation which we 
alleged in her favor." 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

GIORDANO BRUNO. 

There is little in the character, career, or teachings of 
Giordano Bruno which would induce the serious historian 
to accord to him more than a passing notice. His notoriety 
is merely adventitious. The contemporaries of the unfortu- 
nate, his very few friends and his many opponents, gave to 
posterity scarcely more than a bare mention of his name ; so 
far were they from entertaining the notiou advanced by a 
noisy school of our modern free-thinkers, to the effect that 
the philosopher of Nola was " the herald of anew civilization, 
and the innocent martyr of clerical intolerance." For more 
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than a century after the death of this man whom we are asked 
to salute as " the hero of thought, " and to whom the further- 
ore of his mendacious Roman monument ask us to extend 
" a tardy tribute of gratitude and admiration," the literary 
world preserved an almost absolute silence in regard to him. 
Bruno perished in 1G00 ; and the first notable reflections upon 
his career were emitted in 1702 by Bayle. Had Bruno been 
indeed the demigod whom the votaries of the Dark Lantern 
offer to our veneration, this eloquent silence would have been 
broken ; the friends of the Papacy would have paid some at- 
tention to the memory of one who had so foully calumniated 
the revered institution, were it only by way of defending the 
Holy See from his aspersions ; but we find not a word about 
this supposedly grand genius in the pages of Baronio, Orsi, 
or Kinaldi ; and when Quetif and Echard mention him, it is 
after a coolly academical fashion. The foes of the Pope- 
. Kings, who were never wanting, would not have been reticent 
in regard to the alleged " light of the universe " ; but until 
the time of Bayle and Grosley, they thought it prudent " not 
to disturb Camerina." However, in our day the enemies of 
the Church have brought to light a legendary Bruno ; and 
they seem to be ignorant or careless of the fact that the ar- 
chives of Venice and of Borne render their conspiracy futile. 
It is because of the sublime effrontery of the Brethren of the 
Three Points, and in order that the reader may appreciate 
the hideousness of the studied insult to the Holy See which 
is covered by the monument in the Campo dei Fiori, that 
we devote a chapter to the life and doctrines of Giordano 
Bruno. In March, 1885, the following document was circu- 
lated throughout the civilized world by the Masonic Lodges 
now encamped in the City of the Popes : 

"INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION' FOR A MONTMENT TO GIORDANO BRUNO IN 
THE CAMPO DEI FIOIU. 

At nos qnantumvixfatui rersemur iniquis, 

Propositum tttmen itu-icti scrvnmus et annus, 

. . . lit mortem minime exhorrescimus ipsam. 

Viribus ergo anhni hand mortali mltUmur ulli. 

(G. Bhcxo, Tic Mnnndc. Xiim. rt Fiy. c. I.) 

" If no name were attached to these verses, every man of in- 
tellect would say that they breathed of Bruno and the Benais- 
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sance. Those fail iniqui speak of the tragic combat which 
the Middle Age waged against thought at the time of the 
Renaissance ; that propositum and that auaus show how 
thought realized its own temerity; the phrase mortem mini- 
me exhorrescimus is a presentiment; the viribus, etc., show the 
mission of a philosopher. To conceive and to accomplish 
this mission, and to die — behold the energy which results in 
determination, character, death, and triumph. In two Ital- 
ians, Dante and Bruno, the resolve to prefer truth to life ap- 
proached the sublime, and therefore these two will always be 
the beacons of Italian genius ; the former in art, the latter in 
science. In some measure, we have paid our debt to Dante, 
as men and as Italians ; but to Bruno ? The historian of the 
Roman empire regarded fifteen years — the period we have 
passed in Borne — as a long space in a man's life. We were 
brought hither by the heroes of the national resurrection, who 
were themselves preceded by the heroes of the intellectual 
resurrection, the greatest of whom was Bruno. And on the 
spot where he was burnt, as yet there is nothing to remind 
us of his grand personality. The monument which we pro- 
pose to raise in memory of Bruno will have, above all else, 
a profound moral significance : Gratitude to the hero of 
thought, to the herald of the New Bhilosophy, which allows 
us to think and speak with freedom. It will have also a deep 
civil significance : The proclamation of our resolution, and a 
determination to keep it unconquerably, as befits men who 
wish to make that country great which they have created with 
great sacrifices. And our aspirations will be echoed by 
every cultured people in Europe ; for the Nolan carried the 
word of the new civilization to Switzerland, to France, to 
Germany, to England, to Bohemia. He was the exquisite 
voice of the world, or as he styled himself, the aicakener of 
sleeping souls, declaring that to the proclaimer of truth every 
land is his country. And nevertheless, a return to Italy and 
a death in Borne appeared to Bruno to form a necessary 
climax for his opposition of the Renaissance to the Middle 
Age, and to constitute an obedience to the call of the Most 
High who had destined him to be a foremost and extraordinary 
minister to the better Age which was at ha7id. That better Age 
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now erects a monument in his honor, and hails him as The 
Awakener of Sleepixg Souls. This monument is a grand 
reparation, and a tribute of gratitude and admiration ; and 
it is not and cannot be an instrument of relbjious or political pas- 
sions. The erection of a monument to Bruno, the martyr to 
freedom of conscience, proves that this freedom shall be found 
everywhere, and that it must be respected by all. Inspired 
by these sentiments, we have placed our work under the pro- 
tection of the illustrious personages here mentioned, who 
have agreed to form an Honorary International Committee " (1). 
It shall be our task to show that the neAV philosophy of 
which Bruno is represented as the " herald," was a denial of 
God, and an assimilation of man to the beasts of the field ; 
that it would have been hard to find a subject more fit than 
Bruno for the idolatry of the sect which now flatters itself 
that it has nearly attained the object of its long and pertina- 
cious struggles — the enthronization of atheism (or is it devil- 
worship ?) in the seat of revealed truth. 

Before we sketch the salient features of the career of 
Bruno, we shall note briefly the impressions which that ca- 
reer has produced in the minds of his principal biographers. 

(1) It may be well to contribute to the notoriety which these " illustrious personages " 
have coveted. They are : France— Victor Hugo, Ernest Reuau, Paul Bert, Tu. Ribot, A. 
Espinas, G. de Mortillet. England— Herbert Spencer, Algernon Swinburne, Charles Brad- 
laugh. Germany— E. Hvuckel, L. Biichner, E. Erdmaun, B. Jlieriug, K. Fischer. E. Zeller. 
Spain— Emll Castelar, K. Saluieron, F. Giuer, 51. Morayta, E. Chao. Austria-Hungary— 
B. Hamerling. Louis Kossuth, J. Nordmann, C Thaler. Portugal— T. Braga, T. Bastos. 
Roumania— C. A. Rosettl. Sweden-Xprwav— U. Ibsen, E. Meyer. Belgium— E. de Lavel- 
eye, P. Janson. Holland— 3. V. Ilonteu, W. H. Zouteveen. Switzerland— M. Mon- 
nier, Th. Dufour. Greece— S. Lambros. Russia— N. Grot. United States of Ameri- 
ca— H. E. Wright. Col. (sic) Robert Ingersoll. Italy— M. Araadei, B. Ardigo. A. Bertanl. 
D. Berti, B. Bonghi, G. Bovio, 0. Gaetanidi Sermoneta, B. Cairoli, G. Carduccl, F. Cavallottl. 
L. Cremona, E. Ferrari, L. Ferri. G. Giovi. A. Lemini, T. Mamlani. T. Masseranl. M. Mln- 
ghetti, J. Moleschott, G. Nieotera, G. Petroni, L. Pianclanl. M. Rapisardi, G. Rosa, A. Saffl. 
S. Spaventa, G. Trezza, Pas piale Villari, A. Vera. G. Zanardelli.— It is morally certain that 
nearly all of the Italian members of this committee knew that they were falsifying history 
when they adhered to the terms of this circular. Of course the intellect of Italy is but scant- 
ily represented in the list ; Berti, Mamiani, and Villari being the only sehol irs of great rep- 
utation. But all the others, although merely of that calibre which is possessed by men whom 
the accidents of revolution send to the surface, are educated suOlcieutly to justify us in 
charging them with bad faith. It is gratifying to observe that in this list, as well a>in that 
of the " adhesions " to the scandalous project, there are only two or three namesof Romaus 
of any social standing. As to the foreign members of the International Honorary Committee, 
bad faith must be ascribed to Spencer, Huso, Uenan. Kossuth, De Laveleye ; Ignorance 
may excuse the others. It is noteworthv Hint among the many professors, military men. 
nobles, and academical laureates, who tljj ire in this Masonic dance, the sole tlaunter of a 
title is the would-be doughty champion of inadelity in our countrv. 
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As we have remarked ahead}-, tlie contemporaries of the 
Nolan speculativist give us very little information concerning 
him. Avidalius Valens, the AVechel brothers, Henry Alstedt, 
and the famous convert from Lutheranism, Schopp, all but the 
last of whom either edited or commentated certain of his writ- 
ings, are the sole authors of the sixteenth century who treat 
of him in any way, and their combined information would 
scarcely fill three of our pages. In the seventeenth century, 
and in the early eighteenth, Bayle, the prince of the philos- 
ophistic sceptics of that day, has no words of praise for the 
Nolan. " The hypothesis of Bruno," saj's this rival of Vol- 
taire in his peculiar talent, " is really the same as that of 
Spinoza. Between these two atheists the sole difference is 
one of method ; Bruno adopting that of the rhetoricians, and 
Spinoza that of the geometricians. Each hypothesis exceeds 
in extravagance all that others have ever advanced ; each is 
the most monstrous that could be excogitated ; and each is 
diametrically contradicted by the most evident conceptions 
of the human mind " (1). Brucker, whom Protestants term 
"the father of the history of philosoplry," says of the Bru- 
nonian system : "I defy the most acute genius to understand 
it, and the most patient of men to read it. Everything is 
wrapped in clouds and in mysterious expressions, the mean- 
ing of which probably Bruno himself did not know " (2). Bail- 
ly avers that " Bruno knew only enough of astronomy to ex- 
plain the sphere "(3). Barbieri says: "Bruno destroyed 
philosophy, under the pretext of freeing it from Peripateti- 
cism. His powerful imagination veiled his intelligence, and 
he reasoned like a person in hysterics " (4). Berti, the latest 
notable panegyrist of the Nolan, blames Giannone, the Jose- 
phist historian of Naples, for giving only a few words to the 
career of Bruno, and for admitting that he discredited the en- 
deavor to renovate philosophical science ; " observing no law 
or just medium, and thus fixing more firmly the errors of the 
schools " (5). Nor does Carlo Botta wish to trouble himself 

(1) Critical Dictionary art. Bruno. 

(2) Critical History of PhUn&ophv, vol. V., p. 12. 

(3) History of Modern Astronomy, vol. V., p. 531. Parma, 1794. 

(4) Neapolitan Mathematicians and Philosophers, p. 119. 

(5) Civil History of the Kingdom of Naples, bk. XXXIV., ch. vlii. 
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about Bruno. "I shall not pause to talk about him who 
taught that Moses was an impostor and a sorcerer ; that the 
Scriptures smack of the fabulous ; and many other worse blas- 
phemies. He was burnt at Rome — an abominable antidote 
for crazy opinions " (1). The ever impartial and judicious 
Cantu says : " Intolerant and sarcastic, Bruno praises himself 
as much as he despises all others. He insists dogmatically 
upon opinions which are more than contested. He is want- 
ing in gravity when he treats of the most serious problems, 
repeatedly jesting on sacred matters. He attacks the Im- 
maculate Conception, and of course, Transubstantiation, 
which is logically incompatible with his notion of a one, sole 
substance. "Whenever he finds religious doctrine at variance 
with reason, he relies on the latter. He often puts the most 
extravagant opinions on the tongues of his interlocutors ; and 
then neglects to refute them. He undertakes ' to abolish the 
puerile fear of death,' because his philosophy ' tears away the 
gloomy veil of a crazy sentiment concerning Orcus and the 
avaricious Charon, which poisons the best part of our lives ' (2). 
Bruno was a rationalist two centuries before Hegel, to whom 
he gave the formula of the concord of contradictories " (3). 
Gioberti mentions the name of Bruno only three times 
in the course of his four volumes of Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy ; and although he eulogizes Campanella, whom 
the Roman monument unhistorically and wickedly forces in- 
to comradeship with the Nolan, the great ontologist charges 
the latter with having discredited, rather than promoted the 
study of philosophy. " The license and extravagance of phil- 
osophers like Pomponazzio, Bruno, and Cardauo discredited 
totally the speculative sciences, and excited a reasonable fear 
in men of piety and of common sense, who did not possess 
that exquisite wisdom of certain moderns which deems it not 
unworthy of religion to be the laughing-stock of bad philos- 
ophers " (4). Fiorentino, although pronouncing Bruno a " su- 
preme philosopher," nevertheless admits : " It would be fu- 
tile labor to seek in the works of Bruno any rigid and mathe- 
matical demonstration " (5). It is for Fiorentino to explain 

(1) History of Italv, ok. XV. (2) Tlic Supper of Ash-Wednesday. 

(3) Heretics of Italy, vol. III., p. 153. (4) Loc. cit., vol. 1., p. 156. 

(5) Telesio ; vol. II., p. 50. Florence, 1874. 
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this inconsistency. Another admirer of Bruno, Spaventa, 
while also pronouncing the " supremacy " of his hero, naive- 
ly admits that it is impossible to make a satisfactory extract 
from his ethical works. "His notions," says Spaventa, " are 
so enveloped in allegories and fantastic figures, that only a 
love of science, and a love of this supremely unfortunate phil- 
osopher, can induce one to endure the ennui produced by his 
writings " (1). Balan, one of the calmest of Bruno's critics, 
finds in his speculations : " Neither order, nor precision, nor 
lucidity. So verbose is he, so obscure and confused, that 
often we doiibt whether he understands what he is penning. 
His reasons are intricate and disconnected ; he continually 
wanders around the circumference, without knowing the po- 
sition of the centre ; but worst of all, he is always vituperating 
those from whom he has stolen the theory which he pro- 
claims as his own " (2). Previti, a Jesuit author, the latest 
of the notable explorers in the Brunonian hazes, arrives at 
the necessary conclusion that if the Roman monument right- 
ly proclaims the Nolan theorizer as the supreme philosopher 
of Italy, then Italian philosophy has been, during the last 
few centuries, wretchedly degraded (3). 

Filippo Bruno was born in Nola, one of the most ancient 
cities of the kingdom of Naples, in 1548. In his writings 
he frequently boasts of his connection with an imaginary no- 
ble family (hi Bruni; and he tells how his father was an in- 
timate friend of the poet Tansillo, and of many other illus- 
trious personages. But he speaks of his mother's people 
with very little respect. However, the truth, as derived from 
such of his writings as were penned in his more lucid mo- 
ments, seems to be that his father was a plebeian, a common 
soldier, with no revenue other than his miserable pay and 
his precarious booty ; and that the boy was indebted for his 
early education to a maternal uncle. This relative took Filip- 
po to Naples when he was eleven years old, in order that 
his already manifested talents might be cultivated in the Uni- 
versity of the capital. In his sixteenth year the lad resolved 
to enter the Dominican Order ; and he received the habit in 

(1) KmayMim Philosophy; vol. I., p. 112. Naples, 1SG7. 

(S) Gioy-dano Bruno ; Bologna, 1S86. 

(1) Giordano Bruno and His Times; Prato, 1887. 
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that famous convent of San Domenico Maggiore, whicli had 
been the seat of the University in the time of St. Thomas of 
Aquino, who was one of its professors, and which was one of 
the chief glories of Naples until the revolution of 18G0 turned 
its venerable halls to profane uses. "Whether he himself se- 
lected the name of Giordano which he now assumed, we do 
not know ; but the name should have been a harbinger of a 
happy life in religion, for it was that of the successor of St. 
Dominic, a fine mind and a great heart, who thought of noth- 
ing else on earth but the glorification of the Church and of 
his Order. Some writers contend that the novitiate of Era 
Giordano was redolent of a spirit of insubordination ; and 
that his superiors should not have received his solemn pro- 
fession. Be this as it may, Bruno himself tells us that he 
was, at this period, " a restive and disgusted man, content 
with nothing, and as fantastic as a clog who has received a 
thousand scoldings" (1). In 1572 he was raised to the priest- 
hood, and was transferred to a convent in Campagna, the 
chief town of the district of that name in the province of Sa- 
lerno. The locality was delicious ; but he soon complained 
of the climate, and was transferred to another establishment. 
For three years he wandered from one convent to another, 
now complaining of the food, then lamenting because of un- 
congenial brethren, or growling at some superior's presumed 
injustice. Finally he was sent back to San Domenico Mag- 
giore ; but he soon frightened his fellow-religious by frequent 
manifestations of sympathy with the Arian and Semiarian 
doctrines which had lately been introduced into the kingdom. 
The nature of his doubts concerning the Blessed Trinity may 
be learned from his Cause, Principle, and Orie, which he pub- 
lished at London in 1584, and from his replies to the Vene- 
tian inquisitors in 1592. He professed to doubt that there 
is any real distinction between the three Divine Persons ; he 
could discern only the rational and logical distinction of the 
attributes. He declared that the Son figures the intellect of 
the Father; the Holy Ghost figures the soul of the universe. 
Then, perverting the sense of the Scriptures, he insisted that 
his theory was consonant with the text in Wisdom, ch. i., v. 7, 

(1) Thus in the Prologue to his comedy of the Candelajo. 
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"For the Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world, and 
that which containeth all things hath knowledge of the voice.' - ' 
He traced an agreement between his own and the Pythago- 
rean idea ; and the more readily, because he had already con- 
ceived a hatred for all things Aristotelian. He proudly quoted 
these .lines of Virgil's JEneid, bk. VI., v. 724, etc., as illustra- 
tive of his position : 

Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucent emque globum lunce htaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus edit, totamque infusa per artus 
Ileus agitat molem, et toto se corpore miscet 

Of course he rejected the Catholic doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. " He could not understand how the Divinity, infinite in 
its nature, could form one supposition with the Humanity, 
which is finite by nature." In vain did Bruno's superiors 
strive to confirm the tottering faith of their arrogant subject ; 
and finally the Neapolitan provincial perceived that his duty 
commanded him to denounce the recalcitrant to the Inquisi- 
tion. "While the indictment was being prepared, Bruno fled 
to Borne, taking refuge in the Minerva, the mother-house of 
his Order, and the residence of its master-general. He was 
received kindly by the head of the Preaching Friars, al- 
though he had incurred censure by his flight from his con- 
vent. But in a few days he learned that his provincial had 
sent the documents in his case to Borne ; and as he knew 
that if he stood trial, he must either retract or be condignly 
punished, he fled from the Eternal City in secular dress, 
and he had cast the die. Some years afterward, while he 
was residing in Venice, Bruno told Giovanni Mocenigo that 
he had fled from Borne because he had been accused of hav- 
ing thrown into the Tiber the man who had denounced him 
to the Holy Office (1). That this was one of the innumerable 
lies fabricated by Bruno in order to make himself an object 
of interest, is evident from the utter absence of any such 
charge in either the Venetian or the Bom an trial. 

Our limits preclude a minute narrative of the wanderings 
of Bruno from the time he cast off the Dominican habit, and 

(1) See the second Denunciation by MoceniRO, in the Venetian Process. 
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with it all connection with the Church of God. After a short 
stay in Genoa and Venice, where he supported himself by 
pedagogy, the year 1577 found him in Geneva, the " Rome of 
the Reformation." It is strange that Brucker should repre- 
sent the apostate as attending lectures and sermons by Cal- 
vin in this city (1) ; that heresiarch had been in his grave for 
thirteen years when Bruno entered Geneva. As he ap- 
proached the city, the Nolan donned his Dominican robes, 
and then betook himself to an inn. Why he put on his olden 
religious habit can be only a matter of conjecture. Certainly 
the dress was most offensive to the Calvinists of Geneva, who 
were more bitter toward everything savoring of monasticism 
than were any other progeny of the Reformation; and it 
was also obnoxious to the colony of Italian apostates who 
had formed in Geneva what they styled the " Italian Church," 
for it reminded them of the dread tribunal of the Inquisition, 
to escape which they had exiled themselves. Previti may 
have penetrated the reason of the comedy, when he ascribed 
it to a fond hope of gaining credit with both the Genevans 
and the Italian exiles, by a presentation of himself as a victim 
of the tyranny of Rome and of the friars. " And he was a 
stainless victim, as was indicated by the white tunic which was 
for him, as well as for his olden brethren, a symbol of purity. 
It may be urged that such conduct would have been hypocrisy ; 
bnt Bruno was always a hypocrite, whether facing his judges, 
or in the company of his protectors " (2j. The Italian Consis- 
tory of Geneva deputed'Caracciolo, who was a species of lit- 
tle Pope for his companions in apostasy, to investigate the 
strange apparition ; and when the envoy found that the 
Dominican tunic and scapular covered a " martyr to truth " 
like himself, he advised the wearer to doff the insignia of 
Satan. His arguments prevailed, and Bruno appeared in 
public in the guise of a cavalier, sword and all. The name 
of Filippo Bruno was recorded in the Register of the Ital- 
ian conventicle (3) ; but it is untrue that a series of dispu- 

(1) "Doccbant tunc magna aucloritatc in vchola Gencvemi Calvinus et Beza."— 
Loc. cit., p. 18. 

(2) Loc. cit.,p. 81. 

(3) In the Archives of Geneva (Historical r-orifolio, No. 1477 his) there is preserved a list 
of the names of the Italians resident in the city from 15T,0 to 1G07 ; and at the year 1573 oc- 
curs the record, " Filippo Bruno of the Kingdom of Naples." 
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tations with the Genevan ministers converted the Nolan 
to their creed. A man who dreamed of founding a philoso- 
phy without Christianity would not have accepted a Calvinist 
travesty of Christianity ; and we know that Bruno told Ca- 
racciolo that he had come to Geneva with the object of find- 
ing security, and not in order to profess a new religion (1). 
Again, the Calvinian yoke was the most intolerable of all 
despotisms, and Bruno could endure no subjection. He 
remembered the fate of Servetus, Gentile, Biandrata, Ochino, 
Castalion, and innumerable others who had presumed to 
question the infallibility of Protestant creeds. Too many of 
the Calvinist disputations led to the dungeon or to the scaf- 
fold ; and Bruno possessed a certain kind of prudence. Nor 
did the theology of the "Italian Church" attract him. Ac- 
cording to the Italian exiles, our Lord was a mere man, 
although a mediator with God. " He had been announced by 
the Prophets, was born of the race of David, was raised by 
the Father to the dignity of the Christ, and he was the most 
invincible of kings, for whom God created a new and regen- 
erated world " (2). But if Bruno joined neither the Arianiz- 
ing Italians of Geneva nor the Calvinists ; if he regarded 
both systems as mere transitory symbols of that natural re- 
ligion in which he foresaw all religious forms disappearing ; 
how was he to procure food and clothing? During two 
months and a half he labored at the poorly-recompensed 
task of a proof-reader ; and then he proceeded to France, in 
which land, then agitated by the throes of politico-religious 
discord, he fancied that better prospects awaited him. 

Bruno spent about a month in L} r ons ; and then he went 
to Toulouse, because, if we are to credit his assertion, " there 
was a famous University in that city." It was here that he 
first announced himself as a professor of philosophy ; and 
some authors contend that he passed a successful examina- 
tion in the University, and received the doctorate. Berti, 
his latest panegyrist, thought to prove that the second Uni- 
versity in France had thus honored him ; and M. Pout, libra- 
rian of Toulouse, was requested by the librarian of the Uni- 

(1) Venet. Trial, Allegation IX. 

(2) Scuomann ; CatcchUsm, cited by Cantti, Univ. HM., vol. IX., p. 559. 
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versify of Turin, Sig. Goresio, to furnish any corroborative 
testimony afforded by the Toulousan archives. But Berti 
acknowledges that the reply was returned that there was no 
trace of Bruno's connection with the University of Toulouse 
in the archives of the establishment (1). Bruno seems to 
have found enough of pedagogical employment in Toulouse 
to secure him a comfortable living ; but in 1579 he sought 
in Paris a wider stage for the exhibition of his talents. He 
obtained the good will of Henry III. by dedicating to that 
imbecile "king of the mignons " a theory of mnemonics 
which he had developed from the Art of Memorizing, written 
by Lullo. To show his appreciation of Bruno's work, the 
monarch offered him a chair in the Sorbonne ; and when the 
philosopher demurred to the rule which obliged every lec- 
turer in the University to assist at Mass each morning, he 
was appointed to an " extraordinary " professorship, a posi- 
. tion to which the unpleasant duty was not attached. For a 
time the teachings of Bruno in Paris were harmless extrava- 
gancies ; but when his Shadows of Ideas appeared, it was 
evident that he had thrown off his mask, and was bent on 
war against all revealed truth. In this first of his avowedly 
heterodox writings, the Nolan formulates his rationalistic 
and pantheistic sentiments. He terms Christianity a sect; 
he insists that all mysteries must disappear before the growth 
of human intelligence, declaring that they were instituted 
only for eyes which had not been so strengthened as to endure 
safely the full light of reason. If the reader is acquainted 
with the character of Henry III, he will experience mental 
nausea when he peruses Bruno's fulsome dedication of the 
Shadows to that prince. We give a specimen passage as an 
illustration of the calibre of the man whom the projectors of 
the Boman monument extolled as modest and independent. 
" Who does not know that great gifts must be presented to 
great personages, and the greatest to the greatest of men ? 
It is clear, therefore, that this work of mine, which must be 
numbered among the very greatest ones, because of the 
grandeur of its subject, because of the singular power of in- 
vention which has produced it, and because of the accuracy 

(1) Loc. cit. % p. 113. 
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of its demonstrations, should be dedicated to your Majesty, 
the brilliant light of your people, a most shining mirror of 
virtue, aud a most profound genius. It remains for you who 
are so generous, powerful, and wise, to accept it graciously, 
and to examine it with mature judgment." In the summer 
of 1583, love of change, which was one of Bruno's character- 
istics, prompted him to visit England, then under the sway 
of Elizabeth. King Henry furnished him with recommenda- 
tory letters to his ambassador at the court of St. James's, 
Michel de Castelnau, Sieur de Mauvissier ; and undoubted- 
ly it was because of these credentials that Castelnau, a fer- 
vent Catholic, sheltered the wanderer in his mansion. 

One of the first acts of Bruno, after his arrival in London, 
was the publication of his Explanation of the Thirty Seals, 
dedicated to Castelnau, and preceded by a letter to the doc- 
tors of Oxford. He announced himself to these presumedly 
grave and reverend gentlemen as a " Doctor of the most elab- 
orate philosophy ; professor of the purest aud most harmless 
wisdom ; recognized by all the principal Academies of Eu- 
rope ; unknown only to barbarians ; the awakener of sleeping 
geniuses ; the tamer of presumptuous and recalcitrant ignor- 
ance ; a universal philanthropist ; as all his actions proclaim. 
One who loves an Italian no more than an Englishman, a 
man no more than a woman, a mitre no more than a crown, 
a lawyer no more than a soldier, the hooded no more than 
the hoodless ; but who loves that man the most whose con- 
versation is the most peaceful, civil, and useful ; one who 
cares not for an anointed head, or marked forehead, or clean 
hands, but only for the mind and for the cultured intellect ; 
one who is detested by hypocrites and by the propagators 
of insanity, but who is revered by the upright, aud applaud- 
ed by every noble genius." Lamentable indeed must have 
been the decadence of Oxford, when the reading of this effu- 
sion, than which Cagliostro could uot have devised a more 
flashy advertisement, did not prevent the promotion of Bru- 
no to a chair in the University. During three months " the 
herald of the New Philosophy " discoursed on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and on the Quintuple Sphere. In regard 
to the first subject, he taught that after death the body " ag- 
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glomerates " atoms upon atoms unto itself, thus fabricating 
a new body ; and that this process will be repeated ad ivfiiri- 
tmn. He averred that the human soul is the same, in specifi- 
cal and generical essence, as that of a fly, of an oyster, or 
of any animated thing ; that it is the same spirit which ani- 
mates and moves a plant, a beast, or a man ; that the effects 
of this spirit are different, inasmuch as it makes use of differ- 
ent bodily instruments ; that now the soul, a most simple 
monad, draws to itself a multitude of atoms by " agglomera- 
tion," and then it abandons them by " exglomeration." In 
his Cabal of the Steed Pegasus, published in London in 1585, 
the Nolan gives an exquisite development of his idea on 
" transformism." " Were the head of a serpent to assume the 
form of a human head, were the snake to develop a bust, 
were its tongue to become wider, were its shoulders to be- 
come more pronounced, were it to put forth hands and feet ; 
it would breathe, walk, understand, and talk like a man, be- 
cause then it would be nothing else than a man. On the con- 
trary, a man would be only a serpent, were he to draw into 
himself his arms and legs, were all his bones to unite in form- 
ing a spine ; he would have more or less vivid an intellect ; in- 
stead of talking, he would hiss ; instead of walking, he would 
glide ; instead of building a house for himself, he would bore 
a hole for a dwelling. From this you can understand how 
it is that many animals may have much more intellect than 
man possesses." After edifying the dons of Oxford with 
these ebullitions of genius, he dismissed his opponents with : 

"I nunc, stidte, minas mortis fatumque timeto" 

The lectures on the Quintuple Sphere also excited the indigna- 
tion of the Oxonians ; for the " apostle of free thought " taught 
that the "flaming bodies" in the heavens are " real ambassa- 
dors of God," since they show " an infinite effect of an in- 
finite cause." He insisted that his New Philosophy frees the 
soul of man from its prison, enables man to inspect the " in- 
finite universe," and overthrows the power of "the sophists 
and asses who force philosophy to return to heaven, if it 
wishes to recover its lost ascendency " (1). These and simi- 

(1) Italian Works of G. Bruno • vol. I., p. 129. Leipsic, 1830. 
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lar insanities caused his expulsion from Oxford, despite what 
he called his victory over Dr. Leyson, " who was as discour- 
teous as a hog, while the patience and politeness of the other 
(Bruno) plainly indicated that he was a Neapolitan, born and 
educated in a more refined atmosphere." Bruno dwells with 
much complacency on the splendid reception and respectful 
attention accorded to him by "the virgin-queen"; and he 
may tell the truth here, for Italian renegades were ever wel- 
come to the head of the English Church Establishment, and 
at that time the " language of si " was greatly affected by the 
courtiers and by all Englishmen who were at all cultured, 
while Italian artists and scientists were extravagantly ad- 
mired. It is not improbable, therefore, that it was some 
special graciousness extended toward him that led the ^Nolan 
to term Queen Elizabeth " the unique Diana, who is to us all 
what the sun is to the stars." "Wharton asserts that during 
his residence in London, our wanderer became a member of 
a secret society of atheists ; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that any such body existed in the England of that day; 
and if there was such a society, it is very improbable that it 
would have given fellowship to so loose-tongued a person as 
Bruno. It has been said that Bruno was a Mason ; and that 
Wharton alluded to the adepts of the Square and Triangle. 
Had the Nolan lived in our day, undoubtedly he would have 
been a brilliant light in the Lodges ; but there was nothing 
in the Masonry of the sixteenth century to attract a man of 
his character. Indeed, it is certain that he would not have 
been initiated ; it was not until Bruno had been dead for 
more than a century, that Masonry fell under the ban of the 
Church, and became the natural home for men of his ilk (1). 
Before we accompany Bruno out of England, we must ob- 
serve that he has no words of praise for the men of that 
country, uuless in the case of those, few in number, who 
petted him. The dons of Oxford, he says, "are moro like 
hogs and ploughmen than like anything else " (2). He de- 
clares that he was the sole wise man in the University ; and 

(1) Pope Clement XII., the first Pontiff to condemn Masonry, issued his Constitution In 
Emittcnti on April 24, 1738. 
(~) Supper of Anh-Wcfliicuday, p. 18. 
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he congratulates himself, because " such a man, even if alone, 
can easily triumph over the general ignorance; for entire 
worlds are worth less than one discerning person, and all 
the fools combined cannot equal one sage. . . . What shall I 
say of the Nolan ? Is it improper for me to praise him, when 
he is is as near to me as I am to myself ? No reasonable 
man will blame me, since such a course is sometimes neces- 
sary. "Who blames Phydias for avowing that such and such 
works are his ? If in our day men glorify Columbus be- 
cause he was the one of whom it had been predicted : ' Xo- 
vos detegat orbes, nee sit terris ultima Thule,' what should 
men do to Bruno, who has discovered the way to mount to 
heaven, to walk along the circumference of the stars, to turn 
one's back to the convex surface of the firmament ? Human 
reason, so long oppressed, has sometimes deplored its terrible 
debasement ; and in a moment of lucidity it has cried to the 
divine mind which often communicates with the soul - ' Who 
will ascend to heaven, and recover for me my lost genius ? ' 
And who but Bruno could go ? " (1) If Bruno found die " asi- 
ninity and hoggishuess " of the Oxonians brought into fuller 
evidence by their velvet robes and goldeu necklaces, their 
twelve rings on two fingers (2), he could scarcely be expected 
to find any charms in the society of the English knights and 
gentry. He was disgusted with their mauners at table ; es- 
pecially with their habit of passing a drinking vessel from 
mouth to mouth. "When one guest has drunk from it, he 
passes it on, smeared with grease ; «tnd each succeeding 
drinker deposits on the rim a lot of bread-crumbs or bits of 
meat or whatever remnants of food may have been clinging to 
his mustaches " (3). He describes the streets of London as 
reeking with filth, the houses as utterly wantingin the sanitary 
conveniences which were common in Italy. The manners 
of the lower orders, whom he terms half-savages, terrify him ; 
he says that the blow of an English fist, which he often felt, 
is " worse than the kick of an ox or of a mule." But he sa- 
laciously smacks his lips at the thought of the charms of 
English women. " They are gracious, polito, pulpy, tender, 
soft, blond-haired, with red and white cheeks, lips of sugar, 

II) Italian Works of Bruno, vol. 1., p. 137. (2) Ibid., p. 22. (3) Ibid., p. 150. 
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and divine eyes. . . . They are made of some celestial sub- 
stance " (1). 

In 1586 Bruno departed from England, and after a short 
stay in France, he went to German}-. His first resting-place 
svas Marburg ; and he registered his name on the roll of the 
University as "Giordano of Xola, Neapolitan, Doctor in Ro- 
man Theology." However, permission to lecture was de- 
nied to him ; and he proceeded to TVittemberg, which he 
styled the "Athens of Protestantism." In order to re- 
cruit his drooping finances, he laid aside his wonted arro- 
gance for a time, and announced himself to the academical 
senate as " a student in the halls of the Muses " ; whereupon 
he was licensed to lecture on metaphysics in their relation 
to astronomy, physics, and mathematics, and also to explain 
the Organon of Aristotle. His metaphysico-astronomical 
lectures were published at "Witteinberg in 1588, preceded 
by a dedication to King Henry III. of France, and by a 
letter to Filesac, rector of the Sorbonne. These discourses, 
substantially the same ones which he had delivered in 
Paris, were comparatively harmless, so long as he taught 
that " there are myriads of worlds, and a synod of stars, all 
inhabited ; that our earth is a small atom launched into 
space, having no special importance and no pre-eminence 
over the innumerable other earths which move in the infinite 
setherial regions ; and that all nature is determined and pro- 
duced by equal and invariable laws." But he soon ventured 
to proclaim : " Science is contradicted by the doctrine which, 
like the Christian system, regards our earth as the scene of 
a redemption of the human race, and which sees on the 
earth a supernatural order which had its beginning in Adam, 
and its complement in Christ." He drew from the Co- 
pernican system the necessity of a new philosophy, and of a 
new religion which would agree with that philosophy. He 
avowed that he had come to "Wittemberg with the determi- 
nation to destroy the philosophy which men had received 
for centuries, and to also destroy Christianity, because that 
religion could not be made to agree with the latest discover- 
ies and criterions of science. His theories produced no 

U) thill, D. 125. 
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great excitement in the stolid "Wittembergers, probably be- 
cause they were familiar with the equally insane ravings of 
their Lutheran teachers. In fact, Bruno felt that he was jus- 
tified in congratulating his auditors, because " they did not 
turn up their noses at him, nor grind their teeth, nor puff 
out their cheeks, nor hammer on the benches " (1). Of course 
the Nolan affected to think, and perhaps he did think, that 
the Wittemberg authorities tolerated him because of his im- 
mense reputation ; and therefore he flattered them by declar- 
ing that he had never met any pupils who knew so well how 
to preserve intact their philosophical liberty (2). During his 
second year in "Wittemberg, Bruno lectured on the Orrjanon 
of Aristotle ; but ere the course was finished, he bade an 
" affectionate " farewell to the birthplace of the Reformation. 
He tells us why he abandoned a city which furnished him 
with ample means of living, and with full liberty to spout his 
vagaries. " I found in "Wittemberg two factions, Calvinist 
philosophers and Lutheran theologians ; and among the 
latter was Alberico Gentile, whom I had known in England 
as a professor of jurisprudence. This gentleman favored me 
greatly, and procured for me a chair from Avhich I dictated 
lectures ; but when death came to the old duke, a Lutheran, 
and he was succeeded by his Calvinist son, the Lutheran 
party was persecuted, and therefore I proceeded to Prague " (3). 
It is evident, therefore, that it was a sort of gratitude which 
impelled Bruno to eulogize Luther, the spiritual father of his 
protectors, styling him "'the liberator of genius, the sole Re- 
former who prepared the way for the triumph of reason, the 
new Hercules who battered down the adamantine gates of 
hell." 

In Bohemia our wanderer followed a line of conduct very 
different from that which he had pursued in Switzerland, 
France, England, and Germany. Since the emperor Ru- 
dolph II., although forced to tolerate heresy in Germany, 
was determined to prevent that pest from desolating his king- 
dom of Bohemia, the Xolan deemed it prudent to abstain 
from his ordinary tenor of language ; and he avoided care- 

(1) " Sfnn nasum intortistis, hoh saunas cxacuistis, Imcea? nnn sunt inflaUv, pulpita 
non strepucrunt, in me non est furor schohisticus incitatus."— Latin Works, p. 624. 

(2) Ibid. (3) A'euetian Trial, Allegation IX. 
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fully the society of all whose orthodoxy was questioned. 
Being unable to teach, he tried to obtain funds by publish- 
ing one hundred and sixty Theses Against the Mathemati- 
cians and Philosophers of the Day, dedicating the work to 
the emperor, and naturally eschewing many of his real sen- 
timents. But in spite of his care, the general tone of the 
book was such that Rudolph, while sending to him a present 
of 300 thalers, requested him to leave the country. The 
duchy of Brunswick next received the honor of a visit from 
Bruno ; but he tried in vain to obtain an introduction to court 
circles. Bartholmess and some other biographers of the 
Nolan say that he was charged with the education of the duke 
Henry Julius ; but Bruno would have mentioned that fact in 
some one of his works, had it really happened. He never 
omitted the slightest opportunity of drawing attention to any- 
thing which would indicate his importance. Again, the duke 
Henry Julius was twenty-five years old when Bruno arrived 
in Helmstaedt, the capital of Brunswick. In the spring of 
1590 he saw himself menaced with persecution by the Evan- 
gelico-Lutherans of Helmstaedt ; and he proceeded to Frank- 
fort, where religious animosities were then less rampant than 
in any other city of Germany. During his trial at Yenice, 
Bruno stated that his object in visiting Frankfort was the 
publication of his work entitled Number, Monad, and Figure. 
Having given this book to the press, he paid a short visit to 
Zurich, where he replenished his purse by giving private les- 
sons in philosophy, and also busied himself in the prepara- 
tion of a work which, according to him, was to have been a 
complete development of every human science (1). He had 
scarcely returned to Frankfort, when he abandoned the com- 
parative comfort which he was enjoying ; and went to Yen- 
ice, the land of The Ten and a hot-bed of the Inquisition. 
Some writers discern a trick of the Holy Office in this risky 
proceeding ; others ascribe it to an irresistible longing to 
breathe again the air of beautiful Italy. It appears, however, 
that the sole cause of this journey to Yenice, which was to 
entail the catastrophe of Bruno's life, was his consummate and 

(1) So he told liertano, a bookseller of Antwerp, whom he met in Zurich, and who t'.nw 
testified in the Venetian trial. See Alkatttiuti VI. 
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irrepressible vanity, liis overpowering desire of being an ob- 
ject of interest. A bookseller, Ciotto by name, returning in 
1591 from the Lenten Fair of Frankfort, brought to Venice a 
copy of the book just published by Bruno. The work fell 
into the hands of Giovanni Mocenigo, an influential patrician ; 
and it filled him with such raptures, that he sent a highly 
complimentary letter to the author, and begged him to come 
to Venice, tendering him the hospitality of the Mocenigo 
palace, and expressing his desire to stud}' sublime philoso- 
phy under so consummate a master. Confident that the pro- 
tection of so powerful a patrician as Mocenigo would ward 
off an}- annoyance on the part of the orthodox Most Serene 
Eepublic (1), Bruno hastened to the shores ot the Adriatic. 
So long as he restricted his teachings to an explanation of 
his "Art of Memory," of which Mocenigo was especially 
enamored, his protector continued to esteem him ; but the 
poor man could not avoid, for any length of time, a satisfac- 
tion of his animosity against Christianity. The true charac- 
ter of his guest was made evident to the patrician by declama- 
tions like the following: "The system presented by the 
Church is not that which the Apostles advanced. . . . The 
assertion that God is triune is a display of ignorance anil a 
blasphemy against the Divine Majesty. . . . All friars are 
asses. ... I am very fond of women ; but as yet I have not 
enjoyed as many as Solomon enjoyed. Certainly the Church 
errs egregionsly when she condemns as sin that which is per- 
fectly natural, and which I hold to be a very meritorious 
thing." Mocenigo rebuked Bruno for these and similar utter- 
ances. " I told him that he was worse than a Lutheran, and 
that I was a good Catholic ; that he should confine him- 
self to the subjects that I wished him to explain, when I in- 
vited him to my house. He laughed, and replied : ' "When 
you rise from the grave, you will see how much of a reward 

(1) The Mocenigo family was cue of the most conspicuous among the Venetian aristoc- 
racy. It had already given four doges to the republic ; Tominaso in 1414, Pietro In 1474, 
Giovanni in 1478, and Alvise in 1570. The denouncer of Bruno should not be confounded 
with that Giovanni who weut as ambassador to France in 1558, nor with that one who was 
commissary in Candia some years later. The Giovanni of Bruno's acquaintance was one 
of the Savii in Ercxia (Experts in Heresy)— three nobles who were chosen annually tore- 
port to the doge every movement of the Inquisition, and whose presence at trlais was nec- 
essary for the validity of all the acts of the tribunal. See the Familiar Letters of Giov. 
Battista Leoni ; Venice, 1592. 
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you will have merited by your goodness ' " (1). Shortly after 
this ebullition Bruno visited Padua ; " for what would his 
contemporaries have thought of the reformer of the heavenly 
and sublunary worlds, if he had never cut any figure at Pad- 
ua ? " (2) But the " herald of modern thought " was not ap- 
preciated in the home of the great University ; he obtained 
very few pupils, and they were foreigners. After a stay of 
two months, the emptiness of his purse forced him to return 
to Venice ; and during the night of May 23, 1592, emissaries 
of the Holy Office took him from the palace of Mocenigo, 
and lodged him in the prison of the Inquisition. 

Six days after his arrest, Bruno was led before the tri- 
bunal which, according to the laws of Venice, was to decide 
whether he was a pertinacious heretic, and therefore subject 
to the penalty provided for such enemies of both Church 
and State. The members of the court were Mgr. Taberna, 
the Apostolic nuncio ; Mgr. Lorenzo Priuli, patriarch of 
Venice, who had been Venetian ambassador in France, while 
Bruno was lecturing in Paris ; the inquisitor, Fra Giovanni 
Gabriele da Saluzzo, a most virtuous and erudite Domini- 
can ; and the three " experts in heresy," Luigi Foscari, Se- 
bastiano Barbarigo, and Tommaso Morosini— all, as their 
names indicate, members of the first families of the repub- 
lic. The charges formulated in the denunciation of Bruno 
by Mocenigo were that the accused had repeatedly taught : 
I. That Catholics blaspheme when they say that in the Mass 
the bread ar.d wine are transubstantiated into the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour. II. That the Holy Mass is an impos- 
ture. III. That all religions are false. IV. That Christ 
was a wretch, and a worker of evil deeds. V. That a dis- 
tinction of three Persons in God would be an imperfection. 
VI. That our world is eternal, and that there is an infinity 
of worlds. VII That God is continually making an infinite 
number of worlds. VIII. That Christ's miracles were only 
apparent ones, and that Christ was a magician. The Apos- 
tles were also magicians. He (Bruno) could work as many 
miracles as Christ, and more. Christ did not die voluntarily, 
and He fled whenever He was able. IX. That there is no 

'tj Venetian trial, Allegation VIII. (2) Previti ; loc. cit., bk. I., eh. xlli. 
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punishment for sin ; that the soul, the work of nature and 
not of God, passes from one animal into another ; and that 
men are born of corruption, like the brutes. X. That the 
Blessed Virgin could not, if a virgin, have given birth to 
Christ. XI. That the Catholic Faith is full of blasphemies 
against the Majesty of God. XII. That it cannot be proved 
that our faith merits anything before God. XIII. That in 
order to live properly, it is enough to do as we would have 
others do to us ; and that God laughs at all sins other than 
the violation of this principle. To this summary of Bruno's 
teachings, Mocenigo added that the accused had asserted 
that in comparison with his knowledge, that of St. Thomas 
and of all the other Doctors of the Church was nothing. 

At the very outset of his trial, Bruno strove to ingratiate 
himself with his judges, protesting that he desired to be re- 
admitted into the pale of the Church, and avowing repentance 
for having spoken and written "too philosophically, too rash- 
ly, and not sufficiently like a Christian." They who hold that 
the Nolan philosopher was ever determined to lay down his 
life in the cause of "truth," so violently oppressed by the 
Koman Church, should reflect on this appeal to the Venetian 
inquisitors : "I detest, abhor, and repent of having fallen 
into all the heresies and errors of which I have been guilty ; 
as well as all the doubts which I have expressed in regard to 
matters of Catholic faith. And I beseech this holy tribunal, 
which knows my weakness, to receive me into the bosom of 
the Holy Church, providing me with the opportune means 
for my salvation " (1). Two months were now allowed to 
Bruno for the consideration of his miserable position ; and 
when he was brought again into court, he repeated his avowal 
of repentance, finally falling on his knees, and exclaiming : "I 
humbly beg pardon from God, and from your lordships, for 
all my errors ; and I declare myself ready to comply with all 
that your prudence may order as expedient for my soul. And 
I beg you to punish me severely, so that by a public demon- 
stration of penance I may cleanse my monastic habit from 
the stain I have put upon it ; but if, through the mercy of 
God and of your lordships, my life is spared, I shall so re- 

(1) Venetian Trial, Allegation XIII. 
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form it that its tenor will be as edifying as it has hitherto 
been scandalous " (1). Had this protestation been sincere, 
the Roman catastrophe would not have occurred; but the event 
proved that the unfortunate was only aiming at a dismissal, 
with a view to a return to Frankfort, and to his vomit. The 
Venetian tribunal pronounced no judgment in the case ; but 
on June 12, Cardinal Sanseverino demanded, on the part of 
the Holy See, the extradition of Bruno, that he might be 
tried by the Roman Inquisition. The request was granted 
on January 15, 1593 (not 1598, as asserted by Schopp and some 
biographers) ; and on Feb. 27, the unfortunate was lodged in 
the prison of the Holy Office in Rome (2). 

After seven years of patient and charitable effort to induce 
Bruno to make a sincere retractation of his heresies, and when 
it had become evident that the recantation at Venice had been 
a mere mockery of truth, the Holy Office proceeded to the 
solemn degradation of the culprit, and to his condemnation 
to the stake. The sentence seems to have been executed ; 
the unfortunate dying in his obstinacy, and, according to 
Schopp, contemptuously turning his gaze away from the cruci- 
fix which was held in encouragement before him. We say that 
the sentence " seems " to have been executed ; for until 1891 
the arguments showing that the execution was merely in 
effigy were more conclusive than were those which indicated 
its reality. A letter purporting to be from Gaspar Schopp, 
who was then residing in Rome (3), describes the execu- 
tion ; but many good critics have denied the authenticity of 
this epistle. Again, Schopp is alone in his assertion. The 
Vatican Archives contain documents of the trial, but not of 

(1) Ibid., Allegation XVII. 

(2) The decree lor the extradition of Bnino was signed by the doge Pasquale Cicogua, the 
same who trad, a few months previously, appointed Galileo to a chair of mathematics in the 
University of Padua. Berti finds inconsistency in the ducal action ; but it was rather an 
indication of impartiality and good judgment. 

(3) Convinced of his errors by the study of Baronio's Annals, this Lutheran scholar be- 
came a Catholic. Invited to Home by Clement VIII., he wrote many pamphlets in defence 
of Catholicism, the Papacy, etc. But lie was very litigious, and was given to paradoxes. 
In his presumed letter he says of Bruno's errors: " The Inquisition did not impute Luther- 
an doctrines to film. He was charged with having compared the Holy Ghost to the soul of 
the world ; Moses, the prophets, tho apostles, and even Christ, to the pagan hierophants. 
He admitted many Adams and many Hercules. lie believed in magic, or at least he upheld 
it.and taught that Moses and Christ practised it. Whatever errors have been taught by the 
ancient pagans or by the most recent heretics were all advanced by this Bruno." (Cantu, 
lUuslrXous Italians, art. Iirunu.) 
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the condemnation, nor is there any account of the execution ; 
whereas, in every similar case, both of these are detailed. 
Again, the Relations of the foreign ambassadors resident 
at the Holy See, which never omitted any such items, say 
nothing of this event. Not even in the correspondence of 
the Venetian ambassador, the agent of that Government which 
must have felt an especial interest in the fate of Bruno, since 
it had initiated his downfall, do we find any allusion to the 
alleged catastrophe (1). Cantii cites a MS. of the Medicean 
Archives (No. 1G08), dated at Rome on the very day of 
Bruno's trial, which narrates the burning of an apostate friar 
a few days before. Here some mention of Bruno's catas- 
trophe would naturally occur, but there is not a word. Fi- 
nally, the celebrated Servite, Friar Paul Sarpi, who never 
missed an opportunity of attacking what he feigned to regard 
as Roman intolerance, Boman treachery, etc., although he 
continued this course for many years after the trial of 
Bruno (2), and although his own position of antagonism with 
the Boman Curia perforce kept him on the lookout for in- 
stances which might inculpate Borne and justify the recent 
rebellious conduct of Venice toward the Holy See, never al- 
ludes to the alleged fate of Bruno. The same silence is 
found in Ciaconio, Sandrini, Alfani, Manno, and d'Ossat, all 
of whom would scarcely have omitted to notice so important 
an event, had it really occurred. And how is it that the 
Mariyrology of the Protestants is also silent on this mat- 
ter? Truly, Bruno was" no more a Protestant than he was a 
Buddhist ; but in those days, just as in our own, any person of 
Christian ancestry who antagonized Rome, and did not avow 
himself a Jew or a pagan, was claimed as their own bv all 
the progeny of Luther. Such are the arguments which, until 
quite recently, appeared to justify the belief that Bruno was 
burnt in efngj^ not in person. But in 1891 a document was 

(1) The Relations of the Venetian ambassadors to the home government are rightly 
regarded by historians as the most precious, both for detail and accuracy, of all available 
sources for a knowledge of the events of the time. 

(2) As late as December 6, 1611, we find Sarpl describing the execution at Rome (by 
strangling) of the French Abbe" Dubois, for libels against the Jesuits, and claiming that the 
unfortunate had received a safe-conduct before journeying to Rouip. At the same time he 
greatly decries Schopp, whom he describes as " meriting a greater punishment than burn- 
ing in efflgy." 
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unearthed, which leads us to believe that the philosopher of 
Nola did perish at the stake. Among the many institutions 
of mercy which have, for centuries, formed one of the chief 
glories of the Eternal City, one of the most interesting is that 
of the Confraternity of San Giovanni Decollate, the members 
of which devote themselves to the preparation of the capitally 
condemned for a happy death. For centuries this society 
has kept an exact record of all its unfortunate clients. Now, 
in the Journal of the " provisor " of the confraternity, which 
contains an account of the executions attended by the breth- 
ren from May 14, 1598 to Sept. 1, 1602, certain investigators 
appointed by the Crispi administration found, on page 87, 
the following narrative : " On Thursday, Feb. 16, 1600, at two 
hours of the night, it was intimated to our Company that 
in the morning justice was to be vindicated on an impenitent 
friar. Therefore, at six hours of the night the chaplain and 
the consolers, having assembled in Sant' Orsola, and having 
gone to the prison of Torre del Nona, and entered our chap- 
el, and having made the accustomed prayers, the condemned 
apostate friar, Giordano Bruni (sic), a native of Nola in Na- 
ples, an impenitent heretic, was introduced. He having been 
exhorted by our brethren with all charity, we having also 
called to the work two Dominican priests, two from the Gesu, 
two Oratorians, and a Hieronymite. With every mark of af- 
fection and with much erudition, these priests showed the mis- 
erable man his many errors, but he remained fixed in his ac- 
cursed obstinacy, confusing his iutellect with a thousand per- 
versities. His determination proving invincible, he was led 
by the officers of justice to the Campo di Fiori, and there 
having been stripped and bound to a stake, lie was burned 
alive, our Company constantly chanting the Litanies, and 
the comforters exhorting him to the very last moment to 
abandon his obstinacy. But he finished his miserable life in 
it." Thus the cpiestion of the fate of the Philosopher of Nola 
appears to be finally settled. There need be no suspicion 
cast, great though be the temptation to do so, upon the au- 
thenticity of the decisive document ; for although the unscru- 
pulous Crispi presided at its delivery from the bowels of ob- 
livion, the members of the Confraternity of San Giovanni De- 
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collato admitted that it was transcribed from their records. 
We are not disposed to apologize for the Inquisition in the 
matter of its treatment of Bruno ; undoubtedly the ends of jus- 
tice and the interests of society would have been met most 
amply, had he been kept in rigid seclusion during the term 
of his natural life. As to the rights of the Holy Office in the 
premises, they have been vindicated by us in an apposite dis- 
sertation (1). Concerning the philosophy of the Nolan, the 
scope of our work forbids our saying more than we have 
said ; however, we may observe with Previti that " Bruno 
had all the weaknesses of the pagan philosophers, all the 
hypocrisies of the Byzantine heretics, all the impudence of 
the innovators of his day, all the unbridledness of the soph- 
ists of the eighteenth century, and all the intolerance of our 
modern free-thinkers " (2). Some have regarded him as a 
heretic, others as an atheist ; the fact is that he was each in 
turn, for in one and the same treatise you will find him a 
pantheist and a materialist, a sceptic and an incredulist, a 
Lutheranizer and an Arian. His admirers have affected to 
compare him with the Angelic Doctor ; but in the sketch of 
his life and doctrines which we have given — a sketch which 
is brief indeed, but wanting in no important feature — where 
is the indication that he ever effected anything great, ad- 
vanced anything new, opened up any new horizon for mod- 
ern thought, or gave any in^ilse to his age ? There have been 
hundreds of Italian speculativists whose intellects were more 
brilliant, their erudition'inore profound and exact, than those 
of Bruno ; but the modern mania for " statueficfition " has 
never been excited in their regard. In truth, it is not the 
genius of Bruno that is apotheosized in the Campo dei Fiori ; 
it is the renegade from Catholicism, the deserter from the 
cloister, the foe of the Koman Pontiff, the contemner of 
Catholic philosophy, the hater of " everything which is called 
God." 

(1) Vol, n., ck. xxxi. (2) hoc. ctt., p. 6. 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 



CHAPTEE I 

THE PONTIFICATE OF PAUL V. THE INTERDICT OP VENICE. THE 
PROHIBITION OF THE ENGLISH TEST OATH. 

Pope Leo XI. (Alessandro dei Medici), the successor of 
Clement VIII., having died after a reign of only twenty-six 
days (1), sixty cardinals entered into Conclave, and on May 16, 
1605, Camillo Borghese mounted the pontifical throne as 
Pope Paul V. Contemporary authors agree in asserting that 
Borghese had manifested, during his entire ecclesiastical 
career, every virtue befitting his state of life, and a more than 
ordinary capacity for government. As Pontiff, he was ever a 
lover of peace ; and his every thought was directed to the 
preservation and spread of the Catholic faith. As Pope-King, 
he was lavish and unceasing in augmenting the artistic beau- 
ties of his capital ; and his chief biographer, Bzovius, is elo- 
quent in a description of all that this reign effected for the 
comfort and aesthetic delectation of the Romans. The visitor 
to the Eternal City especially lauds the memory of Paul V. 
when his admiring eyes are directed to the beauties of the 
Borghese Chapel in the Liberian Basilica, to the magnificent 
halls with which this Pontiff embellished the Quirinal, and 
above all, to what he effected for the completion of the Basil- 
ica of the Apostles ; the artist and the architect will delight 

(1) The totally unexpected d^ath of this Pontiff gave rise to a report that he had been 
poisoned by means of a rose which was given to him during the ceremonies of his installa- 
tion in the Lateran; but Cardinal Du Perron, who was present at the autopsy, testified that 
It proved that the death was due to catarrh of the stomach, superinduced by the exhaustion 
entailed by the long and fatiguing ceremonies in the basilica. When if. became evident that 
the Pope would not survive his illness, great pressure was brought to near upon him that 
be might be induced to enroll his grand-nephew in the Sacred Colletre. The young man 
was worthy; but this scion of the Medici was of mould different from that of Leo X. and 
Clement VII.. and he declared that it should never be said that he haa effected nothing as 
Pope but the greater aggrandizement of his family. When his confessor joined the sup- 
pliants, he dismissed the imprudent man from his presence, chose another director, and 
would never asjaln see the culprit. Muratori; at y. 1G05.- Strixga Life of Leo XI. 
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in reading of the energy and generosity which he manifested 
in this, his greatest work, as they are set forth in the pages 
of (Jldoini, Angolo Eocca, and Bonanni. In fine, as head of 
the Church, the fifth Paul was zealous ; as man, his virtue 
was unimpeachable; as Pope-King, however, it must be 
admitted that his excessive nepotism prevented his subjects 
from praising him, as they otherwise would have gladly done, 
as one of the best of their sovereigns (1). 

Oue of the first acts of Pope Paul V. was an assembling of 
the Congregation he Invinis AuxUiis which, as we have al- 
ready noted, had been instituted by Clement VIII. for the 
purpose of producing harmony between the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans, then disputing most virulently on the relations 
of grace with free-will. Sixteen sessions of this body were 
held ; and then, in 1606, for reasons which are not known, 
and also because of the controversy with the Venetian oli- 
garchs, of which we shall soon treat, the Pontiff decided to 
promulgate no doctrinal decision. But having summoned 
the generals of the Friars-Preachers and the Society of Jesu3, 
he handed to each the following Rescript : " In the matter 
De AuxUiis his Holiness, our lord the Pope, has signified to 
the debaters and consultors that they may retire to their 
homes. And his Holiness has declared that he will promul- 
gate a declaration of his decision at some opportune time ; 
but meanwhile he enjoins most severely on each party, when 
treating of this subject, not to dare to censure or in any way 
characterize the other. The Friars-Preachers and the Jesuits 
are both ordered to punish severely any of their members 
who may be delinquent in this matter. His Holiness wishes 
this his decree to be held inviolate ; and therefore your Pa- 
ternity will not be unfaithful to your office by neglecting to 
watch over its observance. Furthermore, each one of you will 

(1) " The sole complalut madeagatust this poutlQcate was founded on the Tope's exces- 
sive Rifts to his nephews, who built, both inside and outside of Rome, palaces which were 
sufficiently superb to rival those of kings. One nephew alone, the prince of Snlmona, had 
an annual revenue of 1()0,IXJ0, and some say of ~00,000sendi, besides the money in bis treas- 
ury. And no wonder ; when Cardinal llorghese. he who had been Selplo Caffarelli, son of 
a sister of the Pope, was despotic minister in the holy court, and wheuever an office be- 
came vacant, he cave it to some relative, thus causing public dlscomeut. Therefore it was 
that Andrew Vettorelii said of this Pontiff : 'Had he been waotiUK in this characteristic, 
profusion towards his relatives, all meu say that he woul* x*vv been regarded as one of tbo 
most biased of Popes.' " Mvratori ; loc cit. 
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take occasion to inform his Holiness as to what you may have 
done in the premises." This decree was immediately for- 
warded by the Holy Office to the apostolic nuncios at 
Florence, Cracow, Naples, Venice, Madrid, Prague, and to 
those in France and Savoy ; as well as to the inquisitors- 
general in Spain, Portugal, Milan, Genoa, Turin, Avignon. 
Malta, the Puglia, Sardinia, and Sicily ; all of whom were en- 
joined to promulgate the document in their respective juris- 
dictions. "We may here observe tliat on Dec. 1, 1611, Paul V. 
strictly prohibited the publication of any work treating of 
the disputed points, " even though said work advanced the 
pretext of commenting on St. Thomas, aut alio modo " ; and 
that this prohibition was renewed by Urban VIII. on May 
22, 1625, by Innocent X. on April 23, 1656, and by Innocent 
Xn. on Jan. 28 and Feb. 6, 1694 (1). 

No people have been more firm in their devotion to the 
Catholic faith than were the citizens of the venerable Vene- 
tian Republic, while that state existed as an independent 
nationality. And nevertheless we are about to narrate an epi- 
sode of Venetian history, which has but few parallels in the 
annals of rebellion and schism. The reader must know that 
the Republic of Venice was the first state to receive the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent ; and that as a token of his ap- 
preciation of its promptitude, Pope Pius IV. presented to La 
Serenissima the magnificent palace in Rome yet styled "di 
Venezia " — a regal gift which elicited from the proud oligarchs 
the return present of the majestic palace " Gritti " in Venice, 
as a residence for the papal nuncios. But these interchanges 
of courtesy were by no means indicative of sterling sympathy 
between the political cabinets of Rome and Venice. Zealous 
as the Venetians had ever been in their attachment to Cath- 
olic doctrine and to every Catholic custom, they had, from 

(1) " Would that both of the contending parties had observed this silence ! As for me, al- 
though I shall ever cling to those columns of the Church, Sts. Augustine and Thomas, most 
firmly, and therefore shall ever believe in the doctriue of grace which is efficacious per se 
and gratuitous unto the glory of predestination ; nevertheless 1 shall never be led out of that 
harbor of safety, a religious silence on this matter of controversy, which I have chosen, 
nor shall I ever fail to show a sincere and public reverence for the decrees of the Roman 
Pontiffs. And undoubtedly this resolution and refuge will be embraced by whoever is 
truly wise, and wishes for a quiet life." Amat de Grayeson; Eccles. Hist., Cent. XVII., 
Conversation ii. 
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time immemorial, been extremely jealous, suspicious, and ex- 
travagantly independent, in all their secular dealings with 
the Popes. Long before the days of Febronius, Giannone, 
etc., they had conceived the idea of the quasi-divinity of their 
state, and in their blind devotion to it, had advanced in what 
is now called " liberalism " — be it understood, however, only 
in their relations with Church disciplinary authority — as 
far as their Catholicism, in its utmost latitude, would allow. 
Thus, for centuries, the Republic had reserved to itself the 
right to build new churches or convents ; all control over in- 
struction, unless the purely religious ; the regulation and pro- 
tection of all the externals of divine worship ; the examination 
of all documents arriving from Rome, and the consequent 
right of granting the exequatur. " We are slaves to our laws, 
and hence our liberty," grandiosely said their Serenities of 
La Signoria in excuse to Pope Pius IV. for their refusal to 
receive a bishop of his nomination. Ecclesiastical immunity 
was nearly a mere name in Venice, and the clergy were ex- 
cluded from every governmental employment. In the debates 
of the Council, if affairs with Rome were brought forward, 
the doors were opened for the exit of all papalisti, i. e., all 
who had relatives or even intimate friends in the Roman 
States ; and in 1525 the Ten had decreed that no debate on a 
Roman question could be shared by any member who had 
children, nephews, or nieces, in the Religious Orders. At the 
time of Paul V., the oligarchy had become so jealous of its 
jurisdiction over all ecclesiastics, that the Inquisitors of State 
having heard that guests of the papal nuncio had contended 
that "the secular government cannot judge clerics, unless 
permitted by a pontifical inclult," it was ordered that any 
Venetian prelate who thus expressed himself, " should be de- 
scribed, in a book kept for such purpose, as but little liked, 
and occasion should be sought for the sequestration of his 
revenues ; if he persisted, the utmost rigor should be used 
toward him, for gangrene needs iron and fire " (1). From 
time immemorial the Venetians had prohibited clergymen 
from holding real estate, and at this period they were com- 
pelled to sell any such property which they had acquired even 

(1) Statutes of the Inquisition of State ; Supplement, art. 3. 
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by the last will of a parent. It may be readily imagined that 
this state of things was not acceptable to a Pontiff like Paul 
V., a man of rigorous virtue, who was convinced that the 
Holy Spirit had prompted his election precisely in order to 
remedy the abuses which had lowered the dignity of the Holy 
See ; who instituted a commission for the devisement of means 
" to check the presumption of secular government " ; and 
who was wont to declare : " There can be no true piety, 
where an entire submission to the spiritual power is wanting." 
Very soon after his election this Pontiff anticipated a remark 
which the " great " Prussian Frederick is said to have made 
in reference to the meddlesomeness of the emperor Joseph IL 
Addressing the Venetian ambassador, Conterini, our Pontiff 
said : " My lord, we very much regret to learn that the Ten 
wish to play the sacristan, prescribing the hour for closing 
the churches, etc." 

At first, Paul V. contented himself with beseeching the 
doge for a change in the republic's methods ; but soon he 
felt it incumbent upon the Holy See to adopt severe meas- 
ures. The crisis was precipitated by the imprisonment of 
two ecclesiastics by order of the Ten, and their threatened 
trial for immoralities by a civil tribunal. This violation of 
clerical immunity from civil process was considered by forty- 
one cardinals in full Consistory ; and they all, with one sole 
exception — a Venetian — approved of the papal design to 
launch the censures of the Church upon the contumacious 
oligarchs. Accordingly, on Dec. 25, 1605, Pope Paul issued 
a Bull whereby excommunication and interdict were pro- 
nounced against the Venetians if, within twenty-four days, 
they did not submit to the wishes of the Holy See. Their 
Serenities expressed much grief on account of the pontifical 
action : but they manifested no symptoms of an inclination 
to yield. They even threatened to punish severely all persons 
who would dare to promulgate the Bull of Interdict, and they 
ordered the parish clergy to continue the administration of the 
Sacraments. The recalcitrants were either fined and impris- 
oned, or exiled. Among the banished were nearly all the Capu- 
chins, Jesuits, and Theatines, who retired in processional order, 
bearing candles in their hands and crucifixes on their breasts. 
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Bat it is worthy of note, and the KaUanissimi of our day 
would do well to observe the fact, that amid all the mental 
effervescence entailed by this disturbance of every religious 
relation, their Serenities suffered no insults to be offered to the 
clergy, and they tolerated no outrages against sacred things. 
On one occasion, when a friar allowed himself to indulge in 
invectives against the Holy Father, saying, among other ab- 
surdities, that Paul had become Saul, the Ten severely ad- 
monished the cowled censor ; and as an " admonition " of their 
Serenities generally guaranteed its own observance, the com- 
plaints of such gentry against their chief superior were there- 
after heard only in their own convents. It appears that, as 
a rule, the friars arrayed themselves, as far as they could, on 
the side of the oligarchs in this lamentable dissension with 
the Pope. Gregorio Leti was not absolutely mendacious when 
he asserted, in his buffoonesque Life of Sixtits V., that " the 
Venetian friars would renounce, so to speak, God Himself, 
let alone the Pope and religion, for the sake of the republic " ; 
but few will agree with Leti when he adds : " All friars 
should do the same ; although I must admit that there are 
many scandalous instances of friars refusing to thus serve 
their sovereign." When so many religious were found want- 
ing in the true spirit of their vocation, we need not be sur- 
prised on learniugthat there appeared innumerable pamphlets 
aud other more pretentious works in attempted refutation of 
the equally innumerable vindications of the papal action which 
then saw the light (1). Among these " apologies " for the 
Holy See the most noteworthy was written by Cardinal Bel- 
larmino at the request of the Pontiff, who was convinced that 
the known moderation of the great controversialist would 
avoid embittering the Most Serene, while contending for the 
just claims of the Holy See (2). It was not the fault of Bel- 
li) See the Collection of Works on the Interdict Issued by the Presses of Venice and 
Home ; Coira, 1G07. 

(2) Francesco Itomolo Roberto Ilelhirmino, better known by us ns Bellarnriiie, was born 
in 15l~ at Moutcptilclano. near Florence, nnd was n nephew of Pope Mareellns II. (Mareel- 
lo IVrvlno). At the ago of eighteen, he entered the Society of Jesus; aud in 1570 he was 
appointed to a chair of theology In Louvain, being the first Jesuit to occupy that position in 
the Belgian r.iiversity. Here he taught for nearly seven years ; finding time to compose a 
Ihhrr.w Grammar aud a work on Kcelcsiastical Writers, as well as to take part In the 
Rnlan controversy. The years between 1570 and 1500 found him delivering in Rome the 
polemical lectures which form the body of his chief aud truly great production, the Con- 
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larmine that Pope Paul V. did not abstain from bis condign 
punishment of the oligarchs. In the Consistory in which the 
project was debated, many of their Eminences vented their 
indignation against the repiiblic in bitter terms ; Bellarmine 
breathed naught but reconciliation. This fact was well 
known, and hence the confidence of the Pontiff that with the 
aid of the cardinal of Capua he would gain the victory. Ad- 
dressing their Serenities, the papal champion demonstrated 
that the arguments adduced by certain theologians in favor 
of the Venetian assumptions were without foundation. "When 
those theologians, argued Bellarmine, tried to prove that the 
republic could with propriety contemn the papal censures, 
they adduced false interpretations of passages of Holy Writ. 
Their views were diametrically contrary to the Canons and 
ancient practice of the Church ; and as to their citation of 
Gerson, they should have remembered that the great French- 
man was speaking, in the adduced passage, of circumstances 
afflicting the Church during the Great Western Schism, when 
a plurality of contending claimants for the tiara justified as- 
sumptions which could have no foundation when the Papacy 

trovcrsics Concerning Christian Faith, a work which is still unrivalled, and is especially 
praiseworthy for its author's gentlemanly treatment of his adversaries, more than one of 
whom were incapable of understanding such a method of argumentation. His treatise on 
the Transfer of the Roman Empire from the Greeks to the Franks, written in refuta- 
tion of the courtier-theologistic absurdities of the lllyrian, Flaccius (See our vol. ii., p. 34), 
enhanced the reputation of Bellarmine as a polemic ; and in 1589 Sixtus V. sent him to 
France as an assistant to the papal legate. He faithfully followed the Pontiff's policy in 
regard to the League, resisting all endeavors to make him a declared partisan of that as- 
sociation, and confining himself to ecclesiastical matters. Gregory XIV., more partial to 
the League than Sixtus V. had been, recalled Bellarmine from France, and for two years 
the theological athlete was provincial of the Neapolitan Jesuits. In 1597, Clement VIII. 
appointed him an Inquisitor, a member of the Congregation for the Examination of Bish- 
ops, and Anally enrolled him in the Sacred College. In 1602, he was made archbishop of 
Capua, the Pontiff wishing, thinks Hefele, to have him at a distance. The probable motive 
of this deprivation of favor was Bellarmine's having pronounced in favor of the doctrine 
on grace as it was interpreted by his order, although, in his Controversies, he had advocat- 
ed the Tuomistic theory. "Notwithstanding his olden opinion," says Hefele, "ne took 
sides with his order, and tried to influence the Pope to do the same. When the public ses- 
sions of the Congregation De Auxiiiis were begun, Bellarmine was sent away from Rome, 
at the demand, as it would seem, of the Dominicans ; the Pontiff consenting the more 
readily because he himself was a Thomistic theologian, and Bellarmine had endeavored to 
prevent any decision of the matter." While Bellarmine was attending to his diocese of 
Capua, he composed bis CatecMsm, which is probably the best ever written, and has been 
translated into everv European tongue, and also into Arabic, Armenian, and Syriac. We 
shall meet with Bellarmine in his position of member of the Inquisition, when we treat of 
Galileo. Besides the Ansiccr to the Book of James, King of Britain, Bellarmine wrote 
another work in the interest of the English Catholics, his adversary being the famous Wil- 
liam Barclay, a Scotch Catholic lawyer, who having found that his faith debarred him from 
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rn joyed its normal conditions. The immunity of her servants 
from civil process was a sacred thing in the eyes of the 
Church ; and the law which contravened this exemption, as 
well as the other enactments which the Holy See lamented, 
rendered the position of the Venetian clergy more intolerable 
than that of the vilest subjects of the republic. Then the 
cardinal conjured the doge and senators, so justly renowned 
for wisdom and justice, to reflect on the importance of this 
grievous dissension with the Roman Pontiff. Let them ex- 
ercise that spirit of equity which had hitherto rendered their 
decisions celebrated in the annals of jurisprudence ; and 
finally, urged his Eminence, let their Serenities not give rea- 
son to the enemies of the Church for rejoicing because the 
Pontiff was beset most sadly by his friends (1) 

It is not to be supposed that the Venetian malcontents de- 
rived much satisfaction from the realization that their dissen- 
sion with Rome was eagerly fomented by England, Holland, 
and the Grisons, all of whom thought to plant thereby the 
pretended Reformation in the very heart of Italy. But cer- 

all chance of practising his profession in the British dominions, had gone to Antwerp as a 
teacher of law, and had there written a treatise on The Power of the Pope, in which he 
greatly restricted the power of the Pontiff in temporal matters. Bellarmine's reply, pub- 
lished in 1010, displeased the parliament of Paris, ever intent on sustaining the supposed 
prerogatives of its royal master in face of the temporal claims of the Holy See; and the 
work was solemnly condemned by parliamentary decree on Nov. £6. iC10, its sale being 
prohibited as high-treasou against his Majesty. Thus the holy controversialist saw himself 
condemned as a too ultra papist by the French parliamentarians, while Pope Sixtus V. had 
reproved him for granting to the Pontiff merely an indirect power in temporals, i. e., a 
power to be exercised only when the salvation of souls is Jeopardized. In fact, Bellar- 
raluc's Supreme Pontiff had been placed on the Index by Sixtus V.; but Urhan VII. erased 
the work from the list (For Bellannine's theory, see our vol. ii., p. 203). The sanctity of 
Bellarmlne was evident throughout his life, and it is patent even in his controversies. His 
canonization has been frequently broached ; but not until the time of Benedict XIV. did 
the cause appear destined even to an initiation and then the storm against the Jesuits was 
brewing, and policy may have induced the Holy See, to hesitate in canonizing a member of 
mi order against which the courts of France, Spain, Naples, and Parma were evidently bound 
to proceed to extremities. The Controversial of Bellarmine were the subject of more talk 
than any other works of their time; during the life of their author twenty-two volumes 
were Issued in Kngland and Germany against them. So great was the fame which he en- 
Joyed, that his contemporaries narrated how a German stood outside the residence of the 
Jesuits in Home for several days, accompanied by a notary-public'; and when the cardi- 
nal Anally came forth, the admiring Teuton simply gazed on mm, and then having 
caused the official scribe to draw up an attestation to the effect that he had really seen 
the great writer, he returned to boast of the fact in his own country. In every Protestant 
University chairs were founded for the express purpose of "refuting" the arguments of 
Bellarmlne. It Is Interesting to note that Bellarmlne received the priesthood while he was 
teaching at Louvain, and at the hands of Jansenlus. then bishop of Ypres. 
(1) Frizon ; Life of ncllarminc; Nancy. 1708. 
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tainly they were encouraged to persist iu their revolt by the 
arguments of Paolo Sarpi, that Servite friar whose work on 
the Council of Trent has already received our attention, and 
who was, without doubt, one of the most talented men of his 
century. As " theologian of the Eepublic," he declared that 
all civil rulers derive their power immediately from God, and 
that said power is therefore independent of both Pontiff and 
people. In fact, the distinctive characteristic of Fra Paolo 
was an aversion to the Holy Seef" He contended that the 
power of the Pope was not to be blindly acknowledged ; that 
each one of his commands should be scrutinized, in view of a 
determination as to its legitimacy and propriety ; that an ex- 
communication of a multitude was unjust and sacrilegious, 
and that the Tridentine Council erred when it pronounced 
that any one who persevered in the excommunicated state for 
a year, should be regarded as suspected of heresy ; the sec- 
ular magistracy had a perfect right to prevent the publication 
of a Bull of excommunication. Protestant polemics have af- 
fected to regard Fra Paolo as a sort of hero ; but surely it 
required little courage to attack the Curia Bomana in a Pie- 
public which was always most averse to the pretensions of 
that court. He has also been styled a liberal ; but the Con- 
stitutions which he would have given to the Order of the 
Servites advise the use of torture ; he would have no discus- 
sions in courts of justice ; he wanted to oppress the colonies 
in the Levant ; he thought that the entire Greek race was fit 
only for humiliations, scourgings, and a regimen of bread and 
water— " humanity should be kept in reserve for better peo- 
ples " ; in certain affairs of state, he thought that secret poison 
was a better protector for the Piepublic than a public execu- 
tion ; he abominated the freedom of the press (1). Duplessis- 
JMornay, the " Pope of the Calvinists," and the physician As- 
eelineau of Orleans, who were involved in the intrigues of 
Sarpi, hailed him as an Italian Luther ; and Mornay writes 
that in 1609 the friar preached the Lenten course " vntfi 
freedom and truth, to a lar^e concourse of nobles and peo- 
ple, in spite of the remonstrances of the nuncio." Scaliger 

(1) For these and other proofs of his illfberalism. see his Opinion of Fra Paolo as to 
How Vie Republic Should be Governed, in Order to Have Perpetual Dominion. 
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wrote, about that time, that Venice "would receive the Gos- 
pel very soon." Sarpi himself seems to have thought that 
the prospects of the Reformers in Italy were fairly bright, for, 
when writing, Feb. 18, 1612, about the "constancy in the faith " 
displayed by Marsilio, an apostatized Jesuit, he says : " I 
think that only reasons of state prevent many from coming 
out of the ditch of Rome." De Liquez, a companion of the 
famous Diodati, writes: "Fra Paolo assures me that he 
knows more than twelve or fifteen thousand persons who are 
ready to revolt against the Roman Church." Many of the 
Reformers thought that the French monarch, Henry IV., 
owing to his enmity to Austria, would favor the malcontents 
in Venice ; but great was their consternation when this prince 
forwarded to their Serenities of the Signoria a letter of Dio- 
dati to Durand, a Calvinist preacher in Paris, in which the 
plots of the Venetian innovators were fully revealed. This 
direct denunciation (1) caused the oligarchs to reflect more 
seriously on their position in face of the head of the Church. 
The friends of the Pontiff began to breathe more freely, 
and Sarpi declared that " incredible harm had been effected 
by that letter " (2). Like all patriots of his stamp, he invoked 
the aid of foreigners. But Sully, although a Huguenot, pre- 
ferred to use his influence to effect a reconciliation of their 
Serenities with Pope Paul. To the French monarch's pray- 
ers were now joined the good offices of Florence, the emper- 
or, Spain, and Savoy ; and in April, 1G09, a papal nuncio 
was sent to Venice with very lenient conditions for a lifting 
of the interdict. The banished clerics, the Jesuits excepted, 
were to be allowed to return to the Republic ; the Serenis- 
sima was to undergo no humiliation, nor was any retractation 
enjoined. Then the doge, Lionardo Donato, announced that 
" By the goodness of the Lord, the Holy Father had been en- 
abled to perceive the candor of our hearts, the sincerity of 
our actions, and our continual deference toward the Holy See. 
The causes of the late differences were now removed ; and 
their Serenities were well content to have attained the object 

(1) Voltaire and Dam deny this move of King Henry, declaring that lie would not have 
committed "so vile an action." But the Memoirs of Duplessis-Mornay leave no doubt In 
the matter. 

(2) Letter No. 44, to Dell' Isola. 
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of tlieir just desires, for they were devoted and most obsequi- 
ous sons of the Holy See " ; and therefore, the protestation 
against the late interdict was withdrawn by the Eepublic. It 
is to be noted that the two prisoners, who had been the occa- 
sion and the immediate cause of all the trouble, were placed 
aboard of two gondolas and given into the custody of Cardi- 
nal Joyeuse, the French ambassador to the Most Serene ; his 
Eminence utilizing the opportunity to state that King Henry 
IV. had repeatedly enjoined him to advise the Venetians " to 
keep on good terms with the Pope." 

Nicolo Contarini, afterward doge, a great friend of Fra Pa- 
olo, having been appointed historiographer of the Serenissi- 
ma, wrote a narrative of the dissension ; but when he died, the 
Ten sequestrated the. manuscript in the interests of peace. 
Afterward, the Senator, Anthony Querini, wrote another ac- 
count which also remained unedited, but from which we are 
able to extract some of the author's conclusions after the late 
experience. 1. A contest which, even only in appearance, 
turns on religious affairs, is most dangerous, since it reaches 
into the very foundations of society. 2. The Pontiff will al- 
ways have a great advantage in any contest, even though his 
claims be extravagant ; for many temporal princes will aid him, 
both for the sake of his favor, and in order to oppress his 
opponents, under the cloak of religious zeal. 3. Nothing can 
be more dangerous to the public weal than a disagreement 
with the Pope. 4. If the Eepublic did not lose reputation 
in this struggle, since it did not abolish the contentious laws, 
nevertheless it yielded up the two prisoners (whose incarcera- 
tion was the proximate bone of contention) ; and the two 
most powerful monarchs in the world guaranteed to the Pon- 
tiff that the Serenissima would never again enforce those laws. 
The author of the Defense of the Declaration of the French 
Clergy in 1682, generally supposed to have been Bossuet, 
wishing to decry every pontifical interference with the tem- 
poral affairs of princes, finds comfort in the fact that Paul ^ . 
did not depose the Venetian doge or the Ten, as, fonnstance, 
St Gregory VII. deposed the German Henry IV. The same 
author gladly acclaims the alleged fact that all the Venetians 
obeyed their Senate rather than Home ; and he rejoices in the 
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Senate's triumph which was effected by the continuance of 
the senatorial enactments which the Pope had condemned. 
But here the Eagle of Meaux, if indeed he was the author of 
the famous Defense, forgot that the case of the Most Serene 
was very different from that of the German sovereign. Un- 
like the latter case, the former involved no crime which neces- 
sarily entailed deposition ; the disobedience of the oligarchs 
had not reached that point where it would amount to a prac- 
tical heresy. Nothing is more certain than that the Venetian 
Senate recognized the indirect power of the Eoman Pontiff in 
the temporal affairs of states (1). The question was whether 
the laws condemned by the Pontiff were really unjust ; no 
canonical definition, insisted Donato (though absurdly), had 
yet been pronounced in the premises — nulloque juris ordine 
servafo. The right of the Pope was not questioned. If the 
assumption of the Senate was correct ; if, observes Cantu, 
" the laws in question had been just and befitting, the Pope (by 
his interference) would have exercised a direct power over an 
independent state, which power would have been in excess of 
his prerogatives, since the spiritual power of the Pope affects 
temporals solely when there is question of sin. For these 
reasons the Senate opposed Paul V., and it was not forced to 
retract them " (2). As to the assertion that the Venetians 
obeyed their Senate rather than the Pope, we know that thou- 
sands of friars, monks, nuns, and other religious preferred 
exile and its attendant evils — perhaps starvation, to disobedi- 
ence of the papal authority. If the majority of the laity did 
not revolt against their Serenities, their failure to do so is no 
proof that they denied the pontifical claims. Do the millions 
of Catholics in Russia recognize the sway of right in their 
constant and often bloody persecutions ? Do other millions 
in the France of to-day, and throughout Spanish America, 
assert the right of the Brethren of the Three Points to tyran- 
nize over them, when they resign themselves to what appears 
to be (perhaps through their own excessive timidity) unavoid- 
able, and trust in God for happier days ? 

(1) For the meaning of the distinction between the direct and indirect power, seeour vol 
II.. p. 203. 

(2) Heretics of Italy, Discourse C6, Note 33. 
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In reference to the champion of the Most Serene during 
this dissension, Fra Paolo Sarpi, we need say but little. We 
have already investigated his calibre, when treating of the 
Tridentine assembly ; and we shall meet him again, when we 
consider the abolition of the Society of Jesus. Now we would 
merely say a few words as to his orthodoxy, concerning which 
there is a great diversity of opinion. He was an envenomed 
foe of the Jesuits, but that fact would not necessarily imply 
an apostasy from the faith. He bitterly opposed the Roman 
curia ; but very little intelligence is required to distinguish 
that from the Church. He heartily applauded every asser- 
tion of the " Gallican liberties," and hence became such an 
absolutist that he contended that " if anything is withdrawn 
from the sovereign power of a prince, by that very fact he is 
dethroned." He even mocked at miracles, and praised the 
Huguenots. But all this is not apostasy. In fact, Sarpi con- 
sidered religion as inviolable in its essence, provided that it 
took no part in affairs of state. Leti tells us (1) that in Rome, 
the zealots sought for the writings of Fra Paolo in order to 
burn them, while others hunted for them with the lantern of 
Diogenes. Courayersaid : " Like Erasmus (?), the Servite was 
a Catholic in the gross, and a Protestant in detail." Gioberti 
numbers Sarpi among those who have erred in separating 
the idea of nationality from the religious spirit — men like 
Arnold of Brescia, Rienzi, Porcaro, and Baroncelli ; and he 
ranks the friar with Machiavelli as " chief among the writers 
who have injured the patriotic spirit in Italy." Pallavicino 
held that " the teachings of this friar were seeds of atheism, 
for they destroyed the idea of certainty in any religion." 
Fontanini regards him as the type of a hypocrite who made 
use of his priestly character and a reputation for uprightness 
" merely to disseminate his doctrines in a way that would 
prevent their immediate detection as heretical." Quinet, an 
extravagant admirer of Sarpi, thinks that he remained in the 
Church until his demise, that he might play the spy, and de- 
nounce Catholicism with more effect. Bossuet was of the same 
opinion (2). It is due to the reputation of the distinguished 

(1) Political Balance, Letter xvii. 

(2) In the Defence of the Declaration, etc.; vol. i., pt. 2, b. 8, ch. xii. -Alsc in the His- 
tory of the Variations of Protestantism. 
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Order of which Fra Paolo was so unworthy a member, to 
note that his brethren nearly unanimously protested their 
aversion for his peculiar opinions, and that several of the best 
refutations of these teachings are by Servites. The chief of 
these Servite productions was written by Lelio Baglioni (1) ; 
and it so pleased Pope Paul V. that he enjoined upon its 
author the task of confuting the famous Dalmatian apos- 
tate De Dominis — a work which death prevented his com- 
pleting. 

It is not the least among the many glories of the Venetian 
Republic, that she who was, in her halcyon days, by far the 
most patriotic of European countries, did not allow her 
terrible alienation from Rome during the pontificate of Paul 
Y. to throw her into the arms of the German reformers, as 
they had confidently expected would be her decision. A cen- 
tury and a half after this lamentable event, Albrizzi could 
write : " The most noteworthy characteristic of this august 
republic is her firm and inviolable attachment to the Catholic 
Church. The commanders of her armies, the governors of 
her fortresses, in their wars with the Turks, have defended 
the faith with their blood, and often amid most cruel tor- 
ments. In most critical conjunctures this wise government 
has guarded most strictly the purity of the faith. . . . The 
souvenir of the many victories of Venice is renewed every 
year by some religious ceremony, performed with as much 
majesty as appropriateness ; the doge, at the head of the sen- 
ate, fulfils this pious duty " (2). And how could Venice have 
permanently disjoined herself from the Papacy, when her 
origin, her patrons, her very national festivals, and even the 
fine arts, in the love of which she found her greatest happi- 
ness, all proclaimed her thorough Catholicism ? " Let any 
person of judgment tell us," cries Cantii, " whether that re- 
ligion was likely to perish, which was then erecting so many 
sumptuous churches. "When the public spirit was so identi- 
fied with Catholicism, could an eminently conservative gov- 
ernment have dreamed of so radical a revolution ? We have 
studied many documents concerning the interdict of Venice, 

(1) On Krclrxiaxtiral Putins awl Immunitiex. 

(2) The Stranucr Enliulitated ns to the City of Venice, Venice, 1771. 
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and while we have found much boldness and much discontent, 
we have always discerned Christian submission and a desire 
for reconciliation " CI). 

One of the most important matters submitted to the de- 
cision of Paul Y. was the liceitv of subscribing to the famous 
Test Oath which James I. had tendered to the Catholics of 
England as a guarantee of some little alleviation of their ter- 
rible sufferings. When the son of the unfortunate Mary, 
Queen of Scots, first ascended the throne of his ancestors, he 
showed himself not very hostile to the Catholics of his king- 
dom ; and when these children of persecution reflected on the 
sufferings of his mother, whom they preferred to regard as a 
martyr to her faith, rathsr than as a victim of conscienceless 
statecraft, they found it easy to believe that their young mon- 
arch and future king of England would return to the faith of 
his ancestors. The hope grew when they learned that James 
kept an agent in Eome, and that he had entreated the Holy 
See to enroll a Scotchman in the Sacred College. Then came 
the welcome intelligence that the king had conceived a deep 
admiration for Cardinal Bellarmme, and that in 1600 he had 
begged for the friendship of the great controversialist in a 
letter in which he avowed that he had found more solidity in 
any one of the cardinal's writings than in all the volumes 
which his Scottish preachers had produced in attacking them. 
The reply of Bellarmine to the royal letter, although it con- 
tained some excellent arguments showing that James was 
bound in conscience to embrace the Catholic faith, made such 
an impression on the mind of the prince, that he turned with 
increased ardor to the study of theology, for which science of 
sciences he fancied, during his entire life, that he possessed 
a special aptitude, although he knew that Sully, an excellent 
judge of ability and of character, styled hiin " the wisest fool 
in Europe." The hopes of the Catholics were dissipated al- 
most as soon as James, in 1603, donned the English crown ; 
it became evident that he found it an easy task to follow in 
the footsteps of his mother's murderess. Shortly after the 
judicial murder of the Jesuit, Garnet, who had been falsely 
accused of complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, James devised 

(1) Loc. cit., p. 1S8. 
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a scheme which effectually, and for many years, divided the 
Catholic body in England into two factions. The king had 
determined to draw a line between those Catholics who be- 
lieved in the power of the Pope to depose heretical sover- 
eigns, and those who denied that power. Abbott, the Angli- 
can incumbent of Canterbury, and Sir Christopher Perkins, 
a conforming Jesuit, were commissioned to frame a new oath of 
allegiance ; and the document which resulted not only denied 
the deposing power of the Pontiff, but declared that to main- 
tain that power was heretical and damnable. " The great, 
the only point of importance," remarks Lingard, " was the 
rejection of the temporal superiority attributed by many the- 
ologians to the Pontiff; and it is equally a matter of surprise 
that the king, on the one hand, should have allowed the in- 
troduction of a clause calculated to prevent his own pur- 
pose (1), and that the Catholics, on the other, did not petition 
that such clause should be totally expunged, or at least 
cleared from the hyperbolical and offensive epithets with 
which it was loaded " (2). The parliament approved this Test 
Oath ; and the Catholics of England learned that those who 
would refuse to subscribe to it would incur perpetual impris- 
onment, the forfeiture of their entire personal property, and 
the confiscation of the income from real estate during their 
lives. It is interesting to note that the married among the 
gentler spx, who dared to refuse to acknowledge the divine 
right of the Pope-King of England to hold their consciences 
in his clutches, were imprisoned in the common jail until their 
" obstinacy " was, perchance, converted into an appropriate 
docility. 

Great indeed must have been the astonishment of Pope 
Paul Y. when he learned that the unfortunates who dared to 
risk their salvation by taking this oath were, nevertheless, as 
Catholic recusants who persisted in declaring that the Roman 
Pontiff was the sole head of the Church on earth, subjected 
to the following penalties, ordered by parliament on May 27th 
of this memorable year, 1G0G. I. No Catholic should appear 

(1) Lingard surmises— on what ground, we cannot tell— that James, In the proposal of this 
measure, "had the Intention of gradually relieving one portion of his Catholic subjects from 
the burden of the penal laws." 

IL') llixturv of Knulaml, vol. VII., ch. I., p. 91. English edit. 1S83. 
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at the royal court, even reside within ten miles of London, or 
ever to go more than five miles from his residence without 
the written permission of the four nearest magistrates. 
II. No Catholic could practise the healing art ; be a judge, 
lawyer, or clerk in anj r court ; present to an}- living, school, 
or hospital, even though the founders of these benefices or 
institutions had expressly decreed that the right of presenta- 
tion thereto should reside perpetually in his heirs, of whom 
said Catholic was the representative. III. No husband or 
wife could acquire any right of property from the other party 
in the contract, unless the union had been solemnized by a 
Protestant minister. If each child was not baptized by a 
Protestant minister within a month from its birth, the parents 
were to be fined one hundred pounds. The burial of the 
corpse of a Catholic should be in a Protestant cemetery ; any 
infraction of this provision entailed a fine of twenty pounds 
on the executor. IV. Anj r Catholic child educated on the 
continent was deprived, from the day when he left England 
for that purpose, of any benefit by descent or gift, unless he 
returned to Britain and took the Test Oath, as well as the 
Oath of Supremacy ; all his legacies or gifts were to go, in 
case of his recalcitrancy, to the next of his kin who was a 
Protestant. V. The house of every Catholic might be 
searched at an} r time ; his books and furniture were to be 
burnt, if they even appeared to have any bearing upon or re- 
lationship witli the Catholic religion or worship ; and at nnj 
time his horses and weapons could be taken from him by 
the magistrates. YI. Absence from the services of the Estab- 
lishment was to be punished as it had been during the reigns 
of Edward YI. and Elizabeth ; but hereafter the king should 
determine, in each case, whether he would be satisfied with 
the fine of twenty pounds per month, or would rather appro- 
priate all the personal and two-thirds of the real estate of the 
victim. VII. Any person, whether Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
or of anj other or of no faith, who received a Catholic visitor 
or kept a Catholic servant in his service, was to pay ten 
pounds per month for each visitor and each servant (1). 

(1) This must have been a terrific burden if, as La Bodprie, the French ambassador, tells 
us, nearly every Protestant gentleman had a number of Catholic servants, regarding such 
as of superior fldelitv. 
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But little consideration was necessary before Paul Y. sent 
a Brief to the English Catholics, declaring that they could 
not subscribe to the Test withont shipwreck of their religion. 
This document produced a profound impression in the minds 
even of those English Catholics who were disposed to look 
askance on the " temporal pretensions " of Home ; and the 
king caused the circulation of a report that the Brief was not 
authentic, but an invention of his nltra-Catholic rebellious 
subjects. When our Pontiff heard of this royal artifice, he 
expedited a more formal Brief of the same tenor as the other ; 
and this document was conveyed to Blackwall, the arch- 
priest (1), accompanied by a strong and touching letter from 
Bellarmine tending to reanimate the failing courage of the 
venerable ecclesiastic. Whether Blackwall had been terri- 
fied by the execution of the missionary Drury (2), or real- 
ly believed (which is scarcely credible) that the command of 
the Pontiff could be disregarded as the private dictum of 
Camillo Borghese (3), he had pnblicly announced that the 
Test Oath might be taken conscientiously by all English 
Catholics. Soon after this declaration, and before the arrival 
of the second Brief, the poor man had been arrested, and al- 
though he took the oath, had been cast into prison, the king 
refusing to grant the septuagenarian any other indulgence 
than an exemption from the execution which he had merited by 
his reception of Holy Orders on the continent. Blackwall had 
b^en l/ound to Bellarmine by the ties of friendship for more 
than forty years ; and it is not improbable that the influence of 
the cardinal, supported by several objnrgatory letters from 
Robert Parsons, fiually procured his retractation, as some 

(1) Siioli was the title given by Clement VIII. to the priest who, in the absence of the 
regular hierarchy, then exercised a quasi-episcopal jurisdiction over the English Catholics. 

(2) As soon as James had heard of the Brief of the Pontiff, he ordered his bishops to ten- 
der the oath to all the Catholics in their dioceses ; and the barbarous penalties due to high- 
treason were at once pronounced atrainst all who refused to subscribe. Three priests, one 
of them Drury, who had all been already sentenced to death for presuming to celebrate 
Mass, were among the condemned. The prince de Joinville and the French ambassador 
succeeded in obtaining a commutation for two of these ; but Drury was disemboweled. 
Drury had declared that while his private opinion favored the liceity of taking the oath, he 
could not presume to prefer that opinion in face of the papal decision. La Boderie says 
that the real reason for Drury's execution was the discovery of a letter from Father Parsons, 
condemning the Test, on his person. La BODERtE, Despatches, iii., 102, 25C— Howell ; 
State Trials, 11., 358. 

(3) Lingard thinks that this was the opinion of Blackwall, and says that he refused to 
notify his Hock officially of the reception of the Brief. 
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writers assert. Whether or not this disavowal was made, 
a new arch-priest, Berkhead, was substituted for him ; but the 
evil example of his defection produced sad effects during many 
years after death had freed him from his prison. The great 
majority of the faithful obeyed the injunctions of Berkhead, 
sustained by the exhortations of the Jesuit missionaries, and 
regarded the oath as tantamount to apostasy ; but very many 
fell back on the opinion of Blackwall as a justification of a 
course which, even according to their own sophisms, was rank 
cowardice and a grievous scandal. It is sad to note that 
while the immense mass of the Catholic commoners braved 
every sacrifice rather than refuse obedience to a Pontifical 
decree, all the proud Catholic peers (twenty in number), with 
but one exception, Lord Teynham, took the oath on several 
occasions during the reign of James (1). 

The letter of Bellarmine to Blackwall very soon became 
public property, and of course fell into the hands of James. 
The modern Solomon, as his courtiers styled him when he 
was present, resolved to defend the propriety and necessity 
of the Test, and to thereby enhance his presumedly great 
reputation as polemic and theologian. Alter much labor he 
issued a work which bore the title : A Triple Wedge for a 
Triple Knot: the triple knot being formed, as he presented 
the case, by the two Briefs of Paul V. and the letter of Bellar- 
mine to Blackwall, and the triple wedge being the combina- 
tion of his fancied refutations of the Boman claims. So 
assured was James of the profundity of his argumentation, 
and of the consequent success of his treatise, that on the 
frontispiece he quoted the passage of Esdras, " Truth is great, 
and it shall prevail." Bellarmiue soon published a demon- 
stration of the falsity of the royal premises, and of the ab- 
surdity of the conclusions ; indicating how the three wedges 
handled by James had not even touched the three knots in 
question. The king perceived no other way of vindicating the 
dignity of his ermine, soiled, as he told all the sovereigns of 
Europe in a second edition of his Wedge, by one who was not 
even of illustrious birth, than by appealing to all those princes 
to witness how this Boman cardinal had undertaken to sub- 

<1) Teynham evaded the difficulty by nerer entering the House of Lords. 
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vert every throne ill Christendom, by a doctrine which forbade 
a subject to swear fidelity to his liege lord and master. The 
kings of France and Denmark had already urged the crowned 
pedant to desist from his controversy ; and while James could 
not well avoid receiving the remonstrance of Hemy IV. with 
signs of respect, he had rebuked the Dane for presuming to 
give advice to a prince so very much wiser than himself. 
T\ T hen the new edition was presented by special messengers 
to the sovereigns, the emperor and the king of Spain declined 
peremptorily to receive it ; the others affected to be pleased 
with the compliment. Matthews, the incumbent of York, 
threw himself on his knees when the volume was brought to 
him, kissed it most tenderly, and declared that his Majesty's 
production should be cherished by him as the apple of his 
eye (1). 



CHAPTER H. 



THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 



"When the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, mounted the Eng- 
lish throne in 1603, at least half of the nation was still 
Catholic (2), and the faithful looked forward to a speedy un- 
doing of a work which had been consummated only by fraud, 
rapine, and judicial murder. James 1. had assured them of 
toleration at the least, while he was as yet merely king of 
Scotland ; and in tho -early days of his English reign he 
seemed to remember his promise to relieve the best portion 
of his subjects of the burden of the Penal Laws — a code which 
was, as one of the greatest legal luminaries of our day has 
said: "as savage as any that can be conceived since the foun- 
dation of the world " (3). In those days of hope the Jesuit 
Garnet felt justified in writing to his equally celebrated com- 
panion, Robert Parsons : " There hath happened a great al- 
ii) Ditlrywiilc's Memorials; Letter of Voiuip to Jann s, June ID. KiOli. 

[2) .1ariii.sk, Gu ii) loivrirr Plot, p. 5. Strype says of theiime of Elizabeth : "The faction 
of [lie Catholics In Kngluwl Is {Treat, and able. If the k.nj_'iloin were divided into three parts, 
to make two of them." (.«1 inmh. 111. 313.1 At the execution of Father Oldeorne, 100G, a 
proof was given of their numbers. When the martyr invited nil Catholics to pray with 
him, nlmo*t nil present uncovered. 

(3) Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, to Lord Mayor KnUl, Nov. 0, 1S&C. 
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teration by the death of the queen. Great fears were, but all 
are turned into greatest security, and a golden time we have 
of unexpected freedom abroade. The Catholics have great 
cause to hope for great respect, in that the nobility all al- 
most labour for it, and have good promise thereof from his 
Majesty " (1). This confidence of Garnet is confirmed by the 
contemporary Protestant bishop of Gloucester, Goodman, 
who says of the Catholics of that time : " Certainly they had 
great promises from him " (2). Antl, in fact, one of the first 
royal acts of James was a remission of many of the fines 
which the Catholics had incurred for not having attended the 
Protestant service ; he said that he would not make merchan- 
dise of conscience. He bade to the royal presence many 
prominent Catholics, and assured them that lie was favorably 
disposed toward those of their religion (3). He even be- 
stowed titles and lucrative offices on some Catholics ; he ap- 
pointed Henry Howard, earl of Northampton, to the Privy 
Council (4) ; and in his first speech to Parliament he declared 
that he would not persecute the Papists, if they would but 
keep quiet. As a consequence of this mildness, thousands of 
perverts returned to the faith ; in the diocese of Chester 
alone, more than a thousand abjured the heresy which they 
had feigned to embrace. But these conversions caused a 
panic among the fanatical and interested partisans of the Es- 
tablishment ; and in 1604 an Act of Parliament confirmed the 
bloody statutes of "good Queen Bess." Soon an order ban- 
ishing all priests was promulgated, and Goodman could then 
write : "A gentlewoman was hanged only for relieving and har- 
bouring a priest ; a citizen was hanged only for being recon- 
ciled to the Church of Rome ; besides the Penal Laws were 
such and so executed that they could not subsist." Terrible, 
indeed, had been the sufferings of the faithful during the 
reign of the daughter of Anne Boleyn; but during the 
reign of her successor, Catholics were wont to say that 
" although the times of Elizabeth were most cruel, they were 
the mildest and happiest in comparison to those of James I." 
(5). In 1605, Luisa de Carvajal, a noble Spanish lady who 

(1) Stonylumt MSS., Anglia, iii., 32. (2) Court of King James, i., 8G. 

(3) Jardixe, loc. cit., p. IS. (■*> Ibi., p. 20. 

(5) Stonyhurst 3ISS., Anglia, vol. iii., p. 103. 
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had come to England for the purpose of encouraging and aid- 
ing the persecuted Catholics, wrote : " We can hardly go out 
to walk without seeing the heads and limbs of some of our 
dear and holy ones stuck upon the gates that divide the 
streets, and the birds of the air perching upon them " (1). 
Some few, indeed, of the captured priests died in loathsome 
dungeons after repeated and horrible tortures ; but most of 
them suffered the death of " traitors " (2), in accordance 
with that horrible sentence, that each should " be drawn on 
a hurdle to the place of execution, and there be hung by the 
neck, whilst still alive be laid upon the ground, his members 
be amputated, his entrails be drawn out of his belly, he be- 
ing still alive, and be burned, his head cut off, and his body 
divided into four parts, and his head and quarters be placed 
where the king has been pleased to appoint." The lot of the 
lay Catholic of that day may be imagined by him who reads 
the Jesuit Records, gathered from the archives of the Society 
and from the annals of many old English Catholic families 
by Henry Foley, S. J. (3). Father Robert Parsons tells us 
that " not only in the shires and provinces, but in London it- 
self, and under the eyes of the Court, the violence and inso- 
lency of continual searches grew to be intolerable ; no night 
passing, commonly, but that soldiers and catchpoles broke 
into quiet men's houses when they were asleep, and not only 

(1) Life of Limn de Curvajnl, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, p. 226. 

(2) Tn reference to the absurd claim of Protestant writers that priests were not executed 
t«ecause they presumed to say Mass and otherwise officiate as priests, but rather because of 
'* treason," it is to be noted that in many cases the victim is described as a " traitor " pre- 
cisely because he was "ordained a priest in parts beyond the sea by authority from the See 
of Rome, in contempt of the said queen's (or king's) crown and dignity, and also against 
the form of the statutes in this case published and provided." In fact, he was put to death 
simply for being a priest and saying Mass. On this subject, Hallam, who cannot be sus- 
pected of favoring Catholics, makes these remarks : "Treason, by the law of England and 
according to the common use of language, is the crime of rebellion or conspiracy against 
the Government. If a statute is made by which the celebration of certain religious rites 
is subjected to the same penalties as rebellion, or conspiracy, would any man free from 
predjndlce, and not designing to impose upon the uninformed, speak of persons convicted 
/>n such a statute as guilty of treason, without expressing In what sense he uses the words 't 
. . . A man Is punished for religion, when he incurs a penalty for its profession or exercise 
to which he was not liable on any other account. This is applicable to the great majority 
of capital convictions on this score under Elizabeth," (and under her immediate successors.) 
" The persons convicted could not be traitors In any fair sense of the word, because they 
were not chargeable with anything properly denominated treason." Constitutional His- 
tory, eh. 3, p. 104, Loudon. 1850. 

(3) The Clifton Tracts, No. 50, may also be consulted with profit. 
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carried their persons into prisons at their pleasure, unless 
they would bribe excessively, but whatsoever liked them 
best (1). Dona Luisa de Carvajal writes that Catholics 
"never have a moment of peace and security, or hear a noise 
at the door without a beating of the heart, especially if they 
have a priest residing with them. Numbers of people an- 
swer me when I speak to them of religion, ' We have not the 
least doubt that the Catholic religion is the true one, but how 
is it possible to exist in such continual fear and trembling ; 
not to be able, whether in bed or at meals, in the house or 
out of it, to enjoy the least tranquillity ? ' And thus, driven to 
despair, they risk, or rather forfeit, their hopes of salvation." 
In one year alone, 1605, six thousand recusants were cited 
before the courts for having neglected to attend the services 
of the Establishment, and each was fined £20 a month for 
himself, and £10 a month for each member of his family. 
When we consider the value of money at that time, we may im- 
agine the burden which was thus inflicted upon even the wealth- 
iest among the Catholics. In this same year, 1605, James I. 
invented the scheme of farming out his monied Catholic 
subjects to his needy and greedy Scotch favorites. Instead 
of availing himself of his privilege of refnsing to receive the 
£20 per month for recusancy (2), and of taking in its place 
two-thirds of the victim's entire property ; he turned the un- 
fortunates over to his canny Scots, who received the right to 
exact, each one from his chosen prey, either all the accrued 
penalties or an annuity for himself. Innumerable families 
were thus ruined. Atrocities such as these were the cause, 
if not a justification, of the Gunpowder Plot. Commenting on 
the horrible persecution, the maddening oppression and re- 
finements of cruelty, which drove a few despairing men to 
plaD the sudden destruction of a king and of a parliament 
which were heaping upon Catholics the direst sufferings, 
and imperilling the souls of their children by the prohibi- 
tion of Catholic worship and education, Lady Fullerton says : 

(1) Judgment of a Catholic Englishman. 

(2) (iardiuer (Hist. i. 229 note; says that arrears were never demanded in the case of the 
fine of £20 per lunar month for non-attendance at the parish church. Father Gerard, 
however, a contemporary witness, distinctly states that they were. (Narrative of tht 
Gunpowder Plot, ed. Morris, p. 62.) 
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"The sight of continual outrages, perpetrated under the 
name of law, worked like madness in their minds, and, ob- 
livious of the Divine command not to do evil that good may 
come, they deemed it justifiable to use any means, however 
terrible, to deliver their brethren from a king who publicly 
drank ' damnation to the Papists ' — one whose mother had 
died on the scaffold, consoled and strengthened in her mortal 
agony by the Catholic Faith — and from law-givers who 
placed them and their co-religionists beyond the pale of the 
law (1), tortured and slew their priests, seduced their children 
from the Faith, insulted and imprisoned their wives, invaded 
their homes, ruined their fortunes, confiscated their lands, 
and trod their rights under foot, and that for no other offence 
than worshiping God as every Christian had worshipped God 
for fifteen hundred years, No wonder that, yielding to hu- 
man passion, they conceived the thought of swiftly and sud- 
denly destroying the destroyers, forgetting Who has said, 
' Vengeance is Mine,- and I will repay." If extenuating cir- 
cumstances can ever be pleaded for a great crime, the Gun- 
powder Plot may claim the benefit. Who shall dare to say 
that it exceeded the sin of the rulers who provoked it, or that 
the maddened victim does not deserve more mercy than the 
cold-blooded tyrant and ruthless oppressor ? Be that as it 
ma}% they sinned, and they suffered, and all the Catholics of 
England suffered redoubled persecution through their guilty 
act. Fear made their enemies savage. The most sanguinary 
laws were passed, and. all the fury of popular passion was let 
loose against them." It was while his blood was boiling with 
indignation because of these sanguinary laws and of this un- 
bridled popular passion, that Sir Everard Digby wrote to 
Cecil this warning : " If your Lordship and the State think 
fit to deal severely with the Catholics, within brief space 

(1) Sir Kdward Iloby, a rrotcstant gentleman tlien residing in London, writes to Sir 
Thomns Ksumnde : " My lord Salitluiry showed me a paper in the king's own hand, under 
the name of his Mnlitatiims. which you would lni\e said was an Act of ratliaineut, the 
form only wanting: * All recusants, convict, and not communicating [i. c, not taking tin* 
so-called sacrament in a Protestant church] shall stand In the case of excommunicate 
persons, whurwhy they arc clean out of the king's protection, subject to many dangers, and. 
upon any Injury offered, not plead In any of the king's courts. The king to choose whether 
he will take i'~0 a month or two parts of their living. All women to be incapable of their 
■.lowers or jointures.' " 
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there will be massacres, rebellions, and desperate attempts 
against the king and the State. For it is a general received 
reason among Catholics, that there is not that expecting and 
suffering course now to be run that was in the queen's time, 
who was the last of her line, and last in expectance to run 
violent courses against Catholics ; for then it was hoped that 
the kins that now is, would have been at least free from per- 
secuting, as his promise was before his coming into this realm, 
and as divers his promises have beeii since his coming. All 
these promises every man sees broken " (1). 

According to the generally accepted history of the Gun- 
powder Plot, the conspiracy originated in the mind of Rob- 
ert Catesby ; and was proposed to and acclaimed by John 
Wright, Thomas Winter, Guy Faukes (2), Thomas Percy, 
Christopher Wright, and Robert Keyes. These seven " gen- 
tlemen of blood and name," as Faukes described them, made 
the preparations for the explosion ; and then they associated 
with themselves Francis Tresham and five other gentlemen 
whose wealth would be of help in sustaining the revolt which 
was expected to follow. The conspirators at first tried to 
lay a mine under the House of Lords ; but they soon hired 
a cellar beneath the Peers' Chamber, and placed in it a 
quantity of gunpowder which Faukes was to fire by means of 
a train, when the king and parliament had assembled. It 
was the intention of the desperate men, in the midst of the 
excitement necessarily produced, to secure the person of one 
of the royal children, and to proclaim him or her as sover- 

(1) In a valuable work which we shall soon notice, a namesake of Father John Gerard, 
the companion of Father Garnet, thus speaks of this famous letter : " It seems to have beeu 
always assumed that this celebrated letter, which is undated, was written after the failure 
of the Gunpowder Plot, and the consequent arrest of Sir Fverard, and doubtless to some ex- 
tent internal evidence supports this view, as the writer speaks of himself as deserving pun- 
ishment, and of ' our offence.' It is, moreover, clear that the letter, which is undated, 
cannot have b.en written before May 4th, 160."., the date of Cecil's earldom. On the other 
hand, the whole tone of the document appears utterly inconsistent with the supposition 
that it was written by one branded with the stigma of such a crime as the Powder Plot. 
Some of the expressions used, especially in the openiug sentence, appear, likewise, incom- 
patible with such a supposition, and the letter bears the usual form of address for those sent 
in ordinary course of post, ' To the Right Hon. the Earl of Salisburie give these ' : it has 
moreover been sealed with a crest or eoat-of-arms ; all of which is quite unlike a document 
prepared bv a prisoner for those who had him under lock and key. It is noteworthy, too, 
that at the trial, according to the testimony of the official account itself, on the very sub- 
jecc of the treatment of Catholics, Salisbury acknowledged • that Sir E. Digby was his ally. 

(2) lie always wrote his uame "Guldo Faukes." 
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eign under their guardianship. In order to provide for the 
nucleus of an arm}', they arranged a " hunting match " near 
Rugby, which was to be held at the time set for the explo- 
sion. But fortune favored the destined victims. On Oct. 
26, 1605, ten days before the meeting of the parliament, Lord 
Monteagle, a Catholic peer, received an anonymous warning 
not to be present at the ceremony. He took the letter to the 
prime minister, Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, who (wonder- 
ful man) at once divined the nature of the threatening danger, 
although he took no apparent steps to obviate it until the 
morning of the eventful Fifth of November. Then it was 
that beneath the Peers' Chamber was found a quantity of 
powder, and with it Guy Faukes, who was waiting for the 
arrival of the king in order to fire his train. It was after- 
ward discovered that the cellar and an adjacent house had 
been rented by Thomas Percy, a Catholic gentleman ; and 
that on Nov. 4 he had left London, having learned that news 
of the Plot had probably reached the government. In a few 
hours the Londoners heard that the fugitive conspirators 
had made forcible seizures of arms and horses in Warwick- 
shire ; and in a few days it was learned that Catesby, the two 
Wrights, and Percy had been either killed or mortally wound- 
ed in a fight with the sheriff of Worcestershire, all the oth- 
ers but one (Robert Winter) having been taken prisoners. 
Two months afterward, Winter also was captured. After 
many examinations and torturings of the prisoners (1), Cecil, 

(1) There is no room for doubt that'torture was freely applied. Cecil, in his letter to Fa- 
vat, of December 4, 1G05, clearly intimates that this was the case, when he complains " most 
of the prisoners have wilfully forsworn that the priests knew anything in particular, and 
obstinately refuse to be accusers of them, yen, what torture soever they be put fo." About 
the middle of November, Lord Dunfermline wrote to Salisbury Worn. James J. xvi. 81] 
recommending that the prisoners should becontlned apart and in darkness, that they should 
be examined by torchlight, and that the tortures should be slow and at intervals, as being 
thus most effectual. There is good reason to believe that the Jesuit lay-brother, Nicholas 
Oweu. alias Llttlejohn, actually died upon the rack. LSee Father Gerard's Narrative of 
the Gunpowder Plot, p. 189.] Finally we have the king's Instructions as to Fankes [Gim- 
pouder Plot Book, No. 17.] "The gentler tortours are to be first tisid unto him, et sic per 
uradus ad una tvmhttnr, (and then gradually the heaviest) and soGodspeede yonrgoode 
worke." Guy's signature of November Oth would seem to prove that It was none of the' gen* 
tier tortours " which he had endured. In the Protestant account of the execution (TIic Ar- 
raignment and Execution of the Late. Traitors, etc., London, 1006) we read : " I ast of 
all came the great Devil of all, Faukes, who should have put lire to the powder. Hi- l*>dy 
being weak with torture and sickness, he was scarce able to go up the ladder, but wltl» •«•»»** 
ado, by the help of the hangman, went high enough to brake his neck with the fall.' 
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writing on Dec. 4, had to admit that " Most of the prisoners 
have wilfully forsworn that the priests knew anything in 
particular, and obstinately refuse to be accusers of them, yea, 
what torture soever they be put to " (1). And nevertheless, 
the king had just written to Sir John Harrington that " the 
whole legion of Catholics were consulted," and that "the 
priests were to pacify their consciences, and the Pope con- 
firm a general absolution for this glorious deed " (2). On 
Jan. 15, 1606, a reward was offered^for the " peculiar prac- 
tises " of treason, the Jesuits Garnet, Gerard, and Green- 
way ; and on Jan. 25, an Act of Parliament decreed the per- 
petual solemnization of the anniversary of the discovery of 
the plot which had been designed by " Many malignant and 
devilish Papists, Jesuits, and seminary priests, much envy- 
ing the true and free possession of the Gospel by the nation 
under the greatest, most learned, and most religious monarch 
who had ever occupied the throne " (3). Then the English 
Church Establishment began to mark in its Calendar the 
Fifth of November as the anniversary of the " Papists' Con- 
spiracy " ; and then was instituted the Collect which repre- 
sents the king, clergy, and people of England as having been, 
on that day, " by Popish treachery appointed as sheep to the 
slaughter, in a most barbarous and savage manner, beyond 
the examples of former ages." The trial of the surviving 
conspirators began on Jan. 27, and their indictment charged 
them with having yielded to the persuasions of Garnet and 
other Jesuits. They were executed, some on Jan. 30, and 
others on the following day. Garnet was captured, in com- 
pany with another Jesuit, Oldcorne, on Jan. 30 ; and the 
latter, though not charged with an} r complicity in the Plot, 
suffered the usual disembowelling, etc., for having aided the 
former in his attempt to escape. Garnet was " examined " 
twenty-three times by the royal Council ; and not onl}- tor- 
ture, but every kind of artifice, was used in vain to prove that 
he had been the instigator of the conspiracy. Finally he 
was brought to trial on March 28 ; and on May 3 the punish- 
ment of a traitor was inflicted upon him. 

(1) To Favat. Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 6.178, fol. G25. 

(2) See Harrington's account in JS'ugrc AntUjtuK, i.. 374. 

(3) Statutes, 3d Tear of James, ch. 1. 
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This account of tbo Gunpowder Plot, which for more than 
two centuries has been generally received as substantially 
correct, is mainly based upon the official narrative, which 
has reached us in four forms, each of which was intended for 
a special set of readers, and each of which varies from the 
others in essential matters. At once, therefore, we are justi- 
fied in challenging its accuracy. The first version, meant foi 
the general public, was the King's Book, or, as it was originally 
styled, a Discourse of the Manner of the Discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot (1). The second was sent by Cecil to the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at Madrid and Brussels, and to the lord- 
deputy m Ireland. The third was sent to Sir Thomas Parry, 
ambassador to Henry IY. of France. The fourth was the 
minute of Nov. 7, probably intended for the Privy Council, 
and which seems to have served the compilers of the King's 
Bool; although it frequently differs from that narrative. "In 
the King's Book," says the judicious publicist who has most 
recently investigated the Plot, a second Father John Gerard, 
S. J., " a work which was not only to be disseminated broad- 
cast at home, but to be translated and spread abroad, and, 
moreover, to be suited to the taste of its supposed author, 
the preternatural acuteness of the monarch is extolled in 
terms of most preposterous flattery, and his secretary is rep- 
resented as altogether incredulous of danger, and unwilling 
to be convinced even by his royal master's wonderful inter- 
pretation of the mysterious warning. Nevertheless, not only 
is mention parenthetically introduced of the minister's 
'customable and watchful care of the king and State, boiling 
within him,' of his laying up these things in his heart, ' like 
the Blessed Virgin Mary,' and being unable to rest till he 
had followed the matter farther, — but it is dexterously in- 
timated that, for all his hardness of belief, he was sufficient- 
[y well informed before the warning came to hand, and that 
' this accident did put him in mind of divers advertisements 
he had received from beyond the seas, wherewith he had ac- 
quainted as well the king himself, as divers of his Privy 
Councillors, concerning some business the Papists were in, 

(1) Printer] in the Collected Works of King James by Monntatrue, by Harlow, In the Gun- 
pnwflrr Treason, and in Cobbett'sS<o(e Trials as an appendix to the Trial of Faukes and 
his companions. 
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both at home and abroad, making combination amongst them 
for some combination against this Parliament time,' their 
object being to approach the king with a petition for tolera- 
tion, - which should be delivered in some such order, and so 
well backed, as the king should be loth to refuse their re- 
quests ; like the sturdy beggars craving alms with one open 
hand, but carrying a stone in the other, in case of refusal ' " (1). 
Although the now generally accepted account of the Gun- 
powder Plot, a synopsis of which we have given, enjoys more 
than two centuries of possession ; we cannot forget that not 
only at the time of the occurrence, but also during many years 
after the attendant excitement had subsided to some extent, 
there were very many zealous Protestants of more than or- 
dinary intelligence who believed that Faukes and his com- 
panions were mere unwitting instruments of the policy of 
Cecil. The ministers of James I. themselves tacitly recog- 
nized the refusal of uiany to accept their version of the conspir- 
acy, when they issued their True and Perfect Relation and 
the Discourse of the Manner of the Discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, avowing as their reason the fact that " there do pass 
from hand to hand divers uncertain, untrue, and incoherent 
reports and relations," wherefore they wish to euable " men 
to understand the birth and growth of the said abominable 
and detestable conspiracy " (2). Among the Protestants who 
suspected the complicity of Cecil we may cite Osborne, a 
Puritan of whom Lord Castlemaine said that " he was born 
before this Plot, and was also an inquisitive man, a fre- 
quenter of company, of a noted wit, of an excellent family, 
and as Protestant a one as an}* in the whole nation." This 
Osborne thinks that the conspiracy was " a neat device of 
the treasurer's, he being very plentiful in such plots " (3). 

(1) \Y]\al Was the Gunpowder Plot ? The Traditional Stoni Tested b\i Original 
Evidence. London, 1897. 

(2) " The True and Perfect Relation is certainly not deserving of the character which 
us title imports. It is not true, because many occurrences on the trial are wilfully misrep- 
resented ; and it. is not perfect, because the whole evidence, and many facts aud circum- 
stances which must have happened, are omitted, and incidents are inserted which could 
not by possibility have taken place on the occasion. It is obviously a false and imperfect 
relation of the proceedings ; a tale artfully garbled and misrepresented, like many others 
of the same age, to serve a State purpose, and intended and calculated to mislead the judg- 
ment of the world upon the facts of the case." Jardine ; Criminal Trials, ii., p. 235. 

(3) TraditionallMcmoirs, 36. Edition 1811. 
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Goodman, the contemporary Protestant bishop of Gloucester, 
speaking of the indignation of the Catholics because of the 
king's refusal to keep his promises in the matter of tolera- 
tion of their religion, says of Cecil : " The great statesman 
had intelligence of all this, and because he would show his 
service to the State, he would first contrive and then discover 
a treason, and the more odious and hateful the treason were, 
his service would be the greater and the more acceptable " (1). 
Usher, the contemporary Protestant archbishop of Armagh, 
was often heard to say that " if the Papists knew what he 
knew, the blame of the Gunpowder Treason would not lie on 
them " (2). Even King James, says Lord Cobham, used to 
speak of the Fifth of November as " Cecil's holiday " (3). 
And this belief in the complicity of Cecil is at least recorded, 
if not positively favored, by many historians during the next 
three or four generations. When Sanderson notes the 
charge (4), he has no word to repel it. TVelwood says that 
Cecil knew of the Plot long before the " discovery," and that 
the letter to Monteagle was " a contrivance of his own " (5). 
Oldmixon writes that " there were some who insinuated that 
the Plot was of the king's own making, or that he was privy 
to it from first to last " (6). Carte does not believe that 
James knew anything of it, but considers it " not improbable " 
that Cecil was better informed (7). Burnet complains of the 
impudence of the papists who pretended that the conspiracy 
was an artifice of the minister's " to engage some desperate 
men into a plot, which he managed so that he could discover 
it when he pleased " (8). Fuller bears witness to the gener- 
al belief, but considers it inconsistent with the well-known 
piety of King James (9). The Puritan Prynne is inclined to 
suspect Bancroft, the archbishop of Canterbury, of having 



(1) The Court of Kinu James, I., 102. Edition 1830. 

(2) So writes the Jesuit, Martin Grene. to liis brother Christopher on Jan. 1, 1CC5. Stony- 
hurst MSS.. A nvlia, v., G7. 

(3) Advocate of Conscience Lihcrty, p. 225. London, 1005. 

(4) History of Mary, Queen nf Scots, and James L, p. 334. London, 1715. 

(5) Monoirs, p. 22. Edinburgh, IKS). 

(0) History of England, Iioyol House of Stuart, p. 27. London, 1730. 

(7) General History of Enaland, iii., p. 757. London, 1747. 

(8) History of His Own Times, i., 11. Edinburgh, 1700. 

(9) Church History, bk. x.. § 39. Loudon, 1055. 
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been engaged in the conspiracy (1). These testimonies lead 
us to regard the Gunpowder Plot as it was regarded by an 
anonymous Catholic writer of the eighteenth century, when 
he said : "lam far from denying the Gunpowder Plot. Nay, 
I believe as firmly that Catesby, with twelve more Popish as- 
sociates, had a design to blow up King James, as I believe 
that the father of that same king was effectually blown up by 
the Earls of Murray, Morton, Bothwell, and others of the 
Eeformed Church of Scotland. .^However. ... I humbly 
conceive I may say the king and parliament were in no 
danger of being hurt by it, and my reason is because they 
had not less a man than the prime minister of state for their 
tutelar angel ; a person deeply read in politics ; who had in- 
herited the double spirit of his predecessor Walsingham, 
knew all his tricks of legerdemain, and could as reasonably 
discover plots as contrive them. . . . This much at least is 
certain, that the letter written to Lord Monteagle, by which 
the Plot was discovered, had not a fool, but a very wise soph- 
ister for its author : for it was so craftily worded, that though 
it was mysterious enough on the one hand to prevent a full 
evidence that it was written on purpose to discover the Plot, 
yet it was clear enough on the other to be understood, with 
the help of a little consideration, as the event soon showed. 
Indeed, when it was brought to Secretary Cecil, he, poor 
gentleman, had not penetration enough to undei stand the 
meaning of it, and said it was certainly written by a madman. 
But there, I fear, he wronged himself. For the secretary was 
no madman. On the contrary, he had too much wit to ex- 
plain it himself, and was too refined a politician to let slip so 
favorable an occasion of making his court to the king, who 
was to have the compliment made him of being the only 
Solomon wise enough to unfold this dark mystery. Which, 
while his Majesty was doing with a great deal of ease, the 
secretary was all the while at his elbow admiring and ap- 
plauding his wonderful sagacity. ... So that, in all proba- 
bility, the same man was the chief underhand contriver and 
discoverer of the Plot ; and the greatest part of the bubbles 

(1) Antipathie of the EnglUh Lordly Prelacie to the Itcgall Monarchic and C>'vill 
Unity, p. 151. London. 1669. 
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concerned in it were trapanned into it by one who took sure 
care that none but themselves should be hurt by it. . . . But 
f}e that as it will, there is no doubt but that they who suffer 
themselves to be drawn into a plot like fools, deserve to be 
hanged for it like knaves " (1). 

That long before its " discovery," the Gunpowder Plot was 
known to the ministers of James II., or at least to Cecil ; that 
this knowledge was dissimulated, in order to make political 
caj3ital out of it ; and that there are good reasons for sus- 
pecting that Cecil manipulated the enterprise from its begin- 
ning for state purposes ; has been recently very nearly demon- 
strated by the already cited patient and judicious polemic, 
the Jesuit, John Gerard. This author does not wish to ignore 
or to extenuate the objections which may seem to militate 
against his conclusions. " Why, it may reasonably be asked, 
if the government of the day were ready to go so far as is 
alleged, did they not go further? Why, being supremely 
anxious to incriminate the priests, did they not fabricate un- 
equivocal evidence against them, instead of satisfying them- 
selves with what appears to us far from conclusive ? Why 
did they encumber their tale with incidents, which, if the} 
did not really occur, could serve only to damage it, inasmuch 
as we, at this distance of time, can argue that they are impos- 
sible and absurd? How is it, moreover, that the absurdity 
was not patent to contemporaries, and was not urged by those 
who had every reason to mislike and mistrust the part}' in 
power ? Considerations such as these undoubtedly deserve 
all attention, and must be fully weighed, but while they avail 
to establish a certain presumption in favour of the official 
story, I cannot but think that the sum of probabilites tells 
strongly the other way. It must be remembered that three 
centuries ago the iutriusic likelihood or unlikelihood of a 
tale did not go for much, and the accounts of plots in par- 
ticular appear to have obtained general credence in propor- 
tion as they wore incredible, as the case of Squires a few years 
earlier, and of Titus Oates somewhat later, sufficiently testify. 
It is moreover as difficult for us to enter into the crooked 
and complex methods of action which commended themselves 

(1) A Plain and national Account of the Catholic Faith, p. 107. Rouen, 1721. 
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to the statesmen of the period, as to appreciate the force of 
the cumbrous and abusive harangues which earned for Sir 
Edward Coke the character of an incomparable pleader. On 
the other hand, it appears certain that they who had so long 
played the game must have understood it best, and, whatever 
else may be said of them, they always contrived to win. In 
regard of Father Garnet, for example, we may think the evi- 
dence adduced by the prosecution quite insufficient, but none 
the less it in fact availed not only tO 1 send him to the gallows* 
but to brand him in popular estimation for generations, and 
even for centuries, as the arch-traitor to whose machinations 
the whole enterprise was due. In the case of some individ- 
uals abnoxious to the government, it seems evident that down- 
right forgery was actually practised." Gerard thinks that 
" the real history of the Plot, in all its stages, we shall, in all 
probability, never know " ; but he has at least established the 
falsity of the commonly received version. We would here 
draw the attention of the reader to what is probably the 
principal point in this author's argument ; namely, the moral 
certainty that the government of James I. had one or more 
agents among the conspirators, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of Bancroft, the incumbent of Canterbury, when he in- 
sisted that the sole means of discovering the schemes of the 
Catholics was " to put some Judas amongst them " (1). 

While there are not wanting reasons for the supposition 
that both Monteagle and Tresham were wilful betrayers of 
the Plot, it would seem that Thomas Percy had stronger 
claims to that equivocal distinction. Three years or so be- 
fore the catastrophe, Percy was a Protestant and a very dis- 
solute man ; and when he became a Catholic, he showed him- 
self zealous even unto turbulence, although at that very time 
he had two wives, one in London and one in the country. 
That some Catholics distrusted him is evident from the pro- 
testation of one Cary when, being interrogated concerning the 
Plot, he declared that "Percy was no Papist, but a Puritan." 
We also must distrust his sincerity, when we learn from the 
Protestant bishop, Goodman (2), on the authority of the great 

(1) Thus in the Star Chamher, at the trial of Mr. Pound in 1G04. 

(2) Court of James, i.. 105. 
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lawyer, Sir Francis Moore (" beyond all exception," say a 
Goodman), that Moore, during the progress of the Plot, being 
often out on business at a late hour, " several times met Mr. 
Percy coming out of the great statesman's house, and won- 
dered what his business should be there." Who of us will 
not also wonder that this chief conspirator should be holding 
stealthy converse with his ostensible future victim, unless it 
be supposed that the parties understood each other full well? 
Gerard draws attention to another suspicious circumstance. 
Three days before the " discovery," Percy returned from the 
north to the capital ; and on Nov. 9, Cecil, writing to the for- 
eign ambassadors, declared that the fact of this return had 
been learned only from Faukes after many denials. Now 
among the State Papers of England (1) there is a pass dated 
Oct. 25, and issued by the Commissioners of the North, stat- 
ing that the bearer, Thomas Percy, is posting to Court upon 
the king's special service, and calling on all mayors, sheriffs, 
and 2>ost masters, to provide him with three good horses all along 
ihe road. Was there any stealth in the movements of so open 
a traveller ? As Gerard naturally concludes, " protestations 
of ignorance serve only to show that to seem ignorant was 
thought desirable." But Percy was killed when the conspir- 
ators were brought to bay. This fact may seem to militate 
against Percy's connection with Cecil ; but at the time it was 
regarded as strange that any of the guilty men should have 
been slain, for they had no fire-arms, killed none of their as- 
sailants, and might all have been taken alive. Nevertheless, 
reflects Gerard, " the attacking party were not only allowed 
to shoot, but selected just the wrong men as their mark, pre- 
cisely those who, being chiefly implicated in the beginnings 
of the Plot, could have afforded the most valuable information ; 
for besides Percy, were shot down Catesby and the two 
Wrights, all deeply implicated from the first." Certainly 
Goodman had some reason to note that " Some will not stick 
to report that the great statesman, sending to apprehend these 
traitors, gave special charge and direction for Percy aud 
Catesby, ' Let me never see them alive ' ; who it may be would 
have revealed some evil counsel given " (2). And we should 

(1) Dom. James I., xv., 100. (2) Luc. cit., i., 10G. 
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not forget that the government thought it necessary to explain 
how it had happened that Percy was not secured alive, and 
to protest that they had been anxious for his capture, but 
had been frustrated by the zeal of their subordinates. In the 
King's Book we read : " Although divers of the king's Proclam- 
ations were posted down after those traitors with all speed 
possible, declaring the odiousness of that bloody attempt, 
and the necessity to have Percy preserved alive, if it had 
been possible, . . . } T et the far distance of the way, which was 
above an hundred miles, together with the extreme deepness 
thereof, joined also with the shortness of the day, was the 
cause that the hearty and loving affection of the king's good 
subjects in those parts prevented the speed of his Proclama- 
tions." This explanation does not satisfy Gerard, who re- 
marks that the same couriers who were said to have been 
unable to hinder Percy's death by travelling from London 
to Holbeche in three days, contrived to ride in one day from 
Holbeche to London with the news of that death. There is 
another circumstance which appears to Gerard difficult of 
explanation. John Streete, who killed Percy and Catesby, 
received for that service a pension of two shillings per da} r , 
at least a pound of our money — " a large reward for having 
done the very thing that the government most desired to avoid, 
and for an action, moreover, involving no sort of person- 
al risk, killing two practically unarmed men from behind 
a tree. If, however, he had silenced a dangerous witness, 
it is easy to understand the munificence of his recom- 
pense." 

There is excellent reason for believing that Catesby also 
was in the pay of Cecil. Firstly, his character would accord 
with such insincerity ; and secondly, there is evidence that 
he was in secret communication with Cecil immediately be- 
fore the arrest of Faukes. That he was not an honest man 
is shown by his having slandered Father Garnet at the very 
time when he appeared to be devoted to that Jesuit. Garnet 
wrote : " Master Catesby did me much wrong, and hath con- 
fessed that he told them he asked me a question in Queen 
Elizabeth's time of the powder action, and that I said it was 
lawful. All which is most untrue. He did it to draw in oth- 
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ers " (1). That he was in communication with Cecil is proved 
by the confession of George Bartlett, one of his servants, who, 
on his death-bed, declared that " his master went to Salisbury 
House several nights before the discovery, and was always 
brought privately in at a back door " (2). The mystery sur- 
rounding Tresham, the conspirator who is generally supposed 
to have written the letter to Monteagle, impels us to class 
him with Percy and Catesby as a tool of Cecil. The author 
of the Politicians Catechism speaks of Tresham as entering 
Cecil's mansion at midnight. But what is certain, observes 
Gerard, is that " Tresham did not fly like the rest when the 
' discovery ' had taken place, not only remaining in London, 
and showing himself openly in the streets, but actually pre- 
senting himself to the council, and offering them his services. 
Moreover, though his name was known to the government, at 
least on November 7th, as one of the accomplices, it was for 
several days omitted from their published proclamations, and 
not till the 12th was he taken into custody. Being confined 
in the tower, he was shortly attacked by a painful malady, 
and on December 23d he died, as was officially announced, 
of a ' strangury,' as Salisbury assures Cornwallis ' by a nat- 
ural sickness, such as he hath been a long time subject to ' (3). 
Throughout his sickness he himself and his friends loudly 
declared that should he survive it ' they feared not the course 
of justice ' (4). Such confidence could be grounded only on 
his possession of knowledge which the authorities would not 
venture to reveal, and it is not surprising that his death 
should have been attributed, by the enemies of the govern- 
ment, to poison." 

It is morally certain that Cecil knew of the proposed Plot 
nearly two years before he submitted Monteagle's letter to 
King James, thus enabling " the wisest fool in Europe " to ex- 
hibit his royal perspicacity, " like an angel of God." Ac- 
cording to the developments on the trial of the surviving con- 
spirators, the Plot was first devised in April, 1604 Now, in 
the Gunpowder Book (no. 236) we find that Sir Thomas Chal- 

(1) Gunpowder Hot Book, 212. 

(2) Notes of an nnonymus correspondent of Anthony a Wood, preserved In the Library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 

(3) WJndwood, Memorials, if., 189. (i) Wood to Salisbury, December 23d, 1605. 
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loner, one of Cecil's " intelligencers," received the following 
letter from one of his agents, Henry Wright (1) : " Good Sir 
Thomas, I am as eager for setting of the lodgings as you can 
be, and in truth whereas we desired but twenty, the discov- 
erer had set and (if we accept it) can set above three score, but 
I told him that the State would take it for good service if he set 
twenty of the most principal Jesuits and seminary priests, and 
therewithal I gave him thirteen or fourteen names picked our 
of his own notes, among the which five of them were sworn to 
the secrecy. He saith absolutely that by God's grace (!) he 
will do it ere long, but he stayeth some few days purposely 
for the coming to town of Tesmond [Greenway] and Kempe, 
two principals ; their lodgings are prepared, and they will 
be here, as he saith for certain, within these two days. For 
the treason, Davies neither hath nor will unfold himself for the 
discovery of it till he hath his pardon for it under seal, as I told 
you, which is now in great forwardness, and ready to be 
sealed so that you shall know all. Your worship's most de- 
voted, Hen. Wright." 

This letter was certainly written before April 25, 1605 ; for 
in the Pardon Roll, under that date, we read that the pardon 
mentioned in it as ready for Davies had just been expedited. 
And we must believe that the " treason," which Davies would 
not unfold "until he had his pardon under the great seal," 
was no other than the Gunpowder Plot, To believe other- 
wise would be an admission that Cecil was then engaged in 
the fabrication of a conspiracy which as yet the Catholics 
had not projected. " It was not the way of statesmen of the 
period," remarks Gerard, " when on the track of sedition, to 
relinquish the pursuit till they had sifted it to the bottom, 
and at this juncture, especially, every shred of evidence re- 
garding Catholics and their conduct was threshed out to the 
uttermost. In consequence, we are able to say with certainty, 
that besides the enterprise of Catesby and his associates, 
there was no other conspiracy of any kind on foot. We 
have, moreover, already seen that the very same point thus by 
anticipation represented as all important, is that which after 
the 'discovery' every nerve was strained to establish, name- 

(1) There is no evidence connecting this Wright with the two conspirators of that name. 
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ly, the complicity of the Catholic clergy. If we had no more 
than this internal evidence, it would abundantly suffice to 
assure us that the conspiracy thus sedulously watched was 
the same as that miraculously ' discovered ' a year and a 
half later." But we have explicit evidence as to the time 
when Wright and Davies were engineering what was in real- 
ity Cecil's Gunpowder Plot. In the Gunpowder Plot Book 
(no. 237) we find an application to the king, made in April, 
1G06, and endorsed, " Touching Wright and his services per- 
formed in the damnable plot of the Powder Treason," couched 
in these terms: " If it may please your Majesty, can you re- 
member that the Lord Chief Justice Popham and Sir Thom- 
as Challoner, Kt., had a hand in the discovery of the prac- 
tices of the Jesuits in the powder, and did from time to time 
reveal the same to your Majesty, for two years space almost, 
before, the said treason burst forth by an obscure letter to the 
Lord Monteagle, Avhich your Majesty, like an angel of God, 
interpreted, touching the blow, then intended to have been 
given by powder ? The man that informed Sir Thomas Chal- 
loner and the Lord Popham of the said Jesuitical practices, 
their meetings and traitorous designs in that matter, whereof 
from time to time they informed your Majesty, was one 
Wright, who hath your Majesty's hand for his so doing, and 
never received any reward for his pains and charges laid out 
concerning the same. This Wright, if the occasion serve, can 
do more service." Again, among the " Cecil Papers " pre- 
served at Hatfield, and which the present marquis of Salisbury 
allowed Gerard to consult, there is a letter addressed to Ce- 
cil by a certain Thomas Coe, who claims to have previously 
forwarded to his Majesty " the primary intelligence of these 
late dangerous treasons," upon which communication the his- 
torian Lodge observes (1): " It should seem then that the fa- 
mous letter transmitted to James b} r Lord Monteagle, for the 
right construction of which that prince's penetration hath 
been so highly extolled by some historians, was not the only 
previous intelligence communicated to him of the Gunpowder 
Treason." 

If the reader's acquaintance with the England of Elizabeth 

(1) UhmtmUuw, ill., 301. 
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and of James I. is merely casual, be may think that Cecil 
could have had no object in furthering, aye, perhaps in orig- 
inating, so fearful a conspiracy as that of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Cecil was as ambitious as he was unscrupulous ; he 
was a worthy heir of his father — William Cecil, Lord Burgh- 
ley — and of Walsingham. He realized that his tenure of office 
was by no means secure ; for, as Goodman assures us, " it is 
certain that the king did not love him " (1). James could 
have no exalted idea of the integrity of him who, while en- 
joying the entire confidence of Elizabeth, had held what she 
would have regarded as treasonable correspondence with the 
king of Scotland ; nor could James have forgotten that the 
earl of Essex, when on his trial, had insisted that Cecil pre- 
ferred that the English crown should pass to the Spanish In- 
fanta, rather than to James, whom the wily secretary then 
ostentatiously repudiated. James was aware that Cecil was a 
secret pensioner of the king of Spain, even though he regard- 
ed as traitors all others who held any communication with 
that monarch (2). The king must have known that the Span- 
ish ambassador pronounced Cecil a venal traitor, ready to 
sell his soul for money (3) ; and that the French envoy, La 
Boderie, declared that the secretary was an inveterate liar, 
even to his intimate friends (4). Again, James knew that 
the English people detested his minister. Osborne says : 
" He had forfeited the love of the people by the hate he 
expressed to their darling Essex, and the desire he had to 
render justice and prerogative arbitrary " (5). Sir Anthony 
Weldon says that " he was very much hated in England by 
reason of the fresh bleeding of that universally beloved earl 
of Essex, and for that clouded also in the king's favour " (6). 
Even the apologist of Cecil, Sir Walter Cope, admits that 
" When living, the world observed with all admiration and 
applause ; no sooner dead, but it seeketh finally to suppress 
his excellent parts, and load his memory with all imputations 
of corruption" (7). Here were reasons for an exercise of 

(1) Court of King Janirs, i., 44. 

(2) Digby to the King, S. P., Spain, Aug. 8. Gardiner; Hist., ii., 216. 

(3) Gardiner ; ii., 215. (4) Le Fevre de la Boderie ; Embassy, I., 170. 
(5) Traditional Memoirs, 1SL (G) Court and Character of King James, 810. 
(7) Apology, in the Collectanea of Gutch, i., 10. 
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Cecil's energy and craft, if he wished to remain the practical 
ruler of England. He should make it appear that he was 
necessary to James. Add to this desire his profound hatred 
of Catholicism, a sentiment which manifested itself in every 
possible contingency, and you have a reason for Cecil's fur- 
therance, if not his contrivance, of the Gunpowder Plot. Nor 
should we forget that Cecil had been alarmed by an apparent 
tendency, on the part of James, to return to his early modera- 
tion in regard to the Catholics. In 1604 a Scotch Catholic 
gentleman, Sir James Lindsay, had brought from Rome a let- 
ter written by Pope Clement VIII. to his English Majesty, 
which was very friendly in its tone ; and the notes on the roy- 
al reply, still preserved in the English Record Office (1), show 
that James had charged Lindsay, " by tongue," with a mes- 
sage to the Pontiff which the royal hand dared not to record 
in the notes. Cecil might well feel concerned because of 
this oral message, especially as the instructions which James 
did record were friendly in their tone : " You shall assure 
him that I shall never be forgetful of the continual proof I 
have had of his courtesy and long inclination towards me, and 
especially by this his so courteous and unexpected message, 
which I shall be careful to requite thankfully by all civil 
courtesies that shall be in my power, the particulars whereof 
I remit likewise to your declaration." And then he protests 
tliKt he will ever inviolably observe two points : first, never 
to dissemble what he thinks, especially in matters of con- 
science ; secondly, never to reject reason when he hears it 
urged on the other side. We may easily suppose that when 
Cecil learned that the head of the English Establishment 
had addressed the Roman Pontiff so courteously, he resolved 
to force upon his Majesty a policy of severity. 

No person of sane mind now asserts that the Roman court 
had any connection with the Gunpowder Plot ; or that the 
lay Catholics of England, outside the circle of less than a 
score of conspirators, were even cognizant of the desperate 
design. No reputable publicist accuses the English priest- 
hood, as a body, of any complicity, direct or indirect, in the 

(1) "Instructions to my trusty servant. Sir Jamos Lindsay, for answer to the letter and com' 
missiou brouplit by him from the Pope unto me." (P. R. O., France, b. 132). 
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matter ; and very few moderns manifest any inclination to 
credit the charges which Cecil brought against the Jesuits, 
Garnet, Gerard, and Greenway. Among the alleged indica- 
tions of guilt on the part of Father Gerard, the principal one 
was the reception of the Holy Eucharist by Catesby, Percy, 
John Wright, Faukes, and Winter, at the hands of Gerard, in 
confirmation of their oath of secrecy. This reception of the 
Holy Sacrament was attested at the trial by Faukes and Win- 
ter, the sole survivors of the five f but both of them swore 
that Gerard knew nothing of the oath, of which his sacerdotal 
action was supposed, by the infatuated communicants, to be 
a sanction. Winter testified that " they five administered the 
oath to each other in a chamber, in ivhichno other body ivas" 
and that then they proceeded to another room to receive the 
Holy Eucharist. And Faukes deposed that " the five did 
meet at a house iu the fields beyond St. Clement's "Inn, where 
they did confer and agree upon the Plot, and there they took 
a solemn oath and vows by all their force and power to ex- 
ecute the same, and of secrecy not to reveal it to any of their 
fellows, but to such as should be thought fit persons to enter 
into that action ; and iu the same house they did receive the 
Sacrament of Gerard the Jesuit, to perform their vow and 
oath of secrecy aforesaid. But that Gerard icas not acquaint- 
ed with their purpose." An indication of guilt on the part of 
Garnet has been found by some in the presumed fact that he 
answered in the affirmative a question put to him by Catesby 
as to " whether, for the good and promotion of the Catholic cause 
against heretics, it be lawful or not among many nocents to 
destroy some innocents also ? " Such were the terms in which 
the question was adduced by the prosecutor, Sir Edward 
Coke (1) ; but the virulent zealot exhibited no shadow of 
proof that the clause which we have underlined was contained, 
even implicitly, in the original question. Garnet insisted, 
and he is corroborated by Greenway (who was present at the 
time), that Catesby had proposed the adduced case of con- 
science as one which might be presented in the service of 
Austria, in which, he said, he was about to engage. It would 
seem that shortly after the initiation of the conspiracy, Cates- 

(1) Gunpowder Treason, p. 165. 
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by had discovered that some of his associates had scruj 1c r, 
as to their right to involve innocent persons in what they 
considered a justifiable action of war ; and in order to quiet 
their consciences, he availed himself of the known fact that 
the king had allowed him to accept a captaincy in the service 
of the archdnke, and asked Garnet whether, in the imminent 
contest, he could share in actions in which innocent parties 
would necessarily perish with the guilty. Garnet replied 
that both Catholic and Protestant theologians held that obedi- 
ence in the premises was lawful, since in the contrary sup- 
position an unjust aggressor could always prevent the ag- 
grieved party from attaining his rights. This solution was 
presented by Catesby to his associates as satisfying their ob- 
jections, and he gained his point. The manuscript relation 
by Father Greenway must be consulted by any one who de- 
sires details concerning the relations between Garnet and 
Catesby, from this time until the discovery of the Plot ; none 
of the assertions or insinuations of Coke, during the trial, as 
to those relations, were snstained by even an apology for 
proof. According to Greenway, Garnet began to suspect, in 
the spring of 1605, that Catesby was engaged in preparations 
for some desperate enterprise against the government ; and 
on May 8 he wrote to the Jesuit superiors at Eome a letter, 
from which, as it appears in Father Gerard's MSS. (ch. 5), we 
take this passage : " All are desperate. Diverse Catholics 
are offended with Jesuits ; they say that Jesuits doe impugne 
and hinder all forcible enterjjrizes. I dare not informe my- 
self of their affaires, because of prohibition of F. Generall 
for meddling in such affaires. So I cannot give you exact 
accompt. This Iknoweby meare chance." In reply to this 
letter Garnet received one written in the name of the Holy 
Father, and one from the general of the Jesuits ; both com- 
manding him to abstain absolutely from political intrigue, 
and to exercise his authority as provincial of his order in 
England to discourage anything savoring of rebellion. One 
day, after a spirited insistence of his opinion that the terri- 
ble wrongs of the Catholics clearly justified the most violent 
measures for obtaining relief, Catesby avowed to Garnet that 
he had started a formidable conspiracy, and that he was will- 
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fog to impart the particulars to one whom he so revered. 
Instantly the provincial checked him ; the revelation was not 
made ; and when Garnet showed to Catesby the letters he 
had received from Home, the ardent man insisted that the 
writers had been influenced by false information. Finally 
Catesby promised to hold his project in abeyance until the 
reception of another letter from the Pontiff, to whom both 
would send a special messenger, bearing an exact account of 
the condition of the English Catholics. The envoy departed, 
carrying also an entreaty, on the part of the provincial, that 
his Holiness would threaten to excommunicate such Catho- 
lics as would recur to violent measures in the existing cir- 
cumstances. Garnet now flattered himself that he had allayed 
the tempest; and he wrote to Father Parsons, who was 
then in Home : " For anythinge wee can see, Catholicks are 
quiet, and likely to continew their owlde patience, and to 
truste to the kynge and his sone for to rimidie al in tyme " (1). 
In October, however, Garnet found that his hopes were ill- 
founded. Catesby had revealed the entire Plot to Father 
Greenway in confession ; and when conjured to abandon his 
design, he had begged the confessor to procure the opinion 
of his provincial, also under the seal of confession. We 
transcribe Lingard's account of what now followed. " With 
this view the Jesuit applied to Garnet, and received in re- 
turn a severe reprimand. He had done wrong (said Garnet) 
to entertain any mention of so dangerous a project ; he had 
done worse in imparting it to his superior. Nothing now re- 
mained but to divert the conspirator from his sanguinary 
purpose. Let him therefore employ every argument, every 
expedient in his power ; but at the same time, let him be 
careful to keep the present conversation secret from every 
man living, even from Catesby himself (2). This communi- 
cation, however, plunged the unfortunate provincial into the 
deepest anxiety. Against his will, and in defiance of the pre- 
cautions which he had taken, he was become privy to the 
particulars of the plot ; and that plot he found to exceed in 

(1) In MS. of Gerard, dated Oct. 4, 1605. 

(2) LiiiRard took these particulars from Greenway. who testifies to their truth, " on Ms salva- 
tion." See also Greenway's oral account in the Apology of Eudaemon Joannes, 259, 26Q 
290. 
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atrocity whatever the most fearful mind could have antici- 
pated. The explosion, with its consequences, perpetually 
presented itself to his imagination ; it disabled him from per- 
forming his missionary duties by day, it haunted his slum- 
bers by night " (1). 

When Garnet, Gerard, and Greenway were apprised of the 
" discovery " of the Plot, the provincial immediately sent to 
the royal council a declaration of his abhorrence of such 
schemes ; and all three took measures for their safety. After 
many vicissitudes, Gerard and Greenway escaped to the con- 
tinent (2). Garnet secreted himself at Hendlip, near Wor- 
cester, in the house of a brother-in-law of Lord Monteagle. 
His hiding-place was betrayed by one of the prisoners taken 
at Holbeach, who hoped to merit pardon by the treachery ; 
and together with Oldcorne, another Jesuit who had also 
been secreted at Hendlip, he was lodged in the Tower on 
Feb. 14, 1G0G. Hallam speaks of this capture of Garnet as 
" the damning circumstance against him, that he was taken 
at Hendlip in concealment along with the other conspira- 
tors " (3) ; and Lingard would have us believe that he-regards 
this assertion of Hallam as " an unintentional mistake " (4). 
Hallam never made " mistakes " of this nature ; his very 
merits as a publicist stamp his calumny as a conscious one. 
Only one of the " other " conspirators was taken in conceal- 
ment — Kobert Winter ; and he was captured, not at Hendlip, 
but at Hagley Hall. It was three months after the taking of 
the " other " conspirators that Garnet was arrested iu com- 
pany with Oldcorne, who was never charged with complicity 

H) ITM<rr\) of Enalantl, London edit. '.883, vol. vii., p. CO. 

(2) While the baffled conspirators, on Xov. G. were at Huddington House, the seat of Rob- 
ert Winter, Greenway was summoned by Catesby, through his servant. Bates, to visit the 
unfortunates, hear their confessions, ete. ; for they were in imminent danger f cither death 
in battle or the slower death which their capture would entail. Iu his Narrative, which is 
generally a translation of Gerard's English one into Italian, he sometimes gives his own 
e^perienees ; and in one of these instances, he says that lie " went to assist these gentlemen 
with the Sacraments of the Church, understanding their danger and their need, and this 
with evident danger to his own person and life: and all those gentlemen could have borne 
witness that he publicly told them how he grieved not so much because of their wretched 
and shameful plight, and the extremity of their peril, as that by their headlong course they 
had given the heretics occasion to slander the whole body of Catholics In the kingdom, and 
that he Qatly refused to stay In their company, lest the heretics should be able tocalumniate 
himself and the other Fathers of the Society." 

(3) Cmxzt. HUt., i., 554. 

(I) Lac. cit., p. 72, in note. 
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in the Plot, but with having abetted his provincial in his at- 
tempt to escape. When Garnet was threatened with torture, 
if he did not avow his guilt, he replied : " JJinare ista paeris 
— use such threats to boys." But his enemies thought 
that guile might effect what force could not ; and they in- 
structed his warder to affect veneration for him as for a mar- 
tyr, and to offer himself as a medium wherewith the prison- 
er might correspond with his friends. Garnet credited the 
protestations of the warder, and entered on a course of epis- 
tolary communication, every item of which was carried by 
the lieutenant of the Tower to the royal commissioners, and 
which furnished not one scintilla of evidence against any of 
the writers (1). Then the warder offered to introduce him 
into a passage-way, at the end of which was a door of Old- 
corne's cell. The two friends, he said, could easily converse 
through this thin partition. Overjoyed, Garnet held five 
conversations with Oldcorne, not knowing that in a recess 
formed in the passage-way two of Cecil's emissaries were se- 
creted for the purpose of reporting to their master all that 
was said. Nothing incriminatory of the Jesuits was gleaned 
by this artifice ; and when Oldcorne, soon afterward, was tor- 
tured, little more than an admission of these furtive conver- 
sations was extorted from him. On March o, Garnet was 
again brought before the commissioners, and asked whether 
he had talked with Oldcorne in the Tower. If we are to be- 
lieve the official reports of the trial, he replied in the nega- 
tive ; and when he was told of his friend's avowal, he insisted 
that if Oldcorne had been so weak as to accuse himself false- 
ly, he would not prove so weak. Then, says the report, the 
testimony of the two hidden auditors of the conversations 
were read to him, and he admitted the fact. Several more 
examinations of Garnet were held before the trial ; and when 
that ensued, on March 28, the sole admission yet made by 
him was to the effect that he had known that Catesby was 
planning something against the government ; that he had 
urged the conspirator to desist ; and afterward he had learned 
from Greenway the object of the conspiracy, but could 
not reveal it, since it had been communicated to him under 

(1) Some of these letters are still preserved in the English State Paper Office. 
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the seal of confession. The reader must remember that Ca- 
tesby himself had authorized Greenway, in case of the discov- 
ery of the Plot, to break the seal of secrecy ; else Garnet 
would have been unable to make even this admission. The 
result of the trial was a verdict of guilty ; although any overt 
act of treason was neither proved nor attempted to be proved. 
Two months elapsed before his execution ; and during this 
interval he found, as he imagined, sure means of correspond- 
ing with Greenway, whom he believed to be a prisoner in the 
Tower. His letter was laid before Cecil ; but nothing crim- 
inating him was found in it. Three weeks after he had writ- 
ten it, he was taken before the commissioners, and asked 
whether he had corresponded with the " traitor " Greenway. 
He denied, on his priesthood, says the official narrative, that 
he had sent letter or message to him, since their parting at 
Coughton. When the intercepted letter was shown to him, 
continues the record, he acknowledged it, but contended that 
he had done nothing wrong. Lingard speaks strangely on 
this matter : "In this instance, as in several others since his 
imprisonment, he had acted on the principle that no man is 
bound to betray himself ; whence he ingeniously inferred 
that where the acknowledgment of a fact might endanger his 
life, it was lawful to deny it with the aid of equivocation, till 
it should be proved against him by direct evidence. Three 
days later he was interrogated a second time respecting the 
doctrine of equivocation, and boldly declared that the practice 
of requiring men to accuse themselves was barbarous and un- 
just ; that in all such cases it was lawful to employ equivo- 
cation, and to confirm, if it were necessary, that equivocation 
with an oath ; and that if Tresham, as had been pretended, 
had equivocated on his deathbed, he might have had reasons 
which would justify him in the sight of God (1). To these 
and similar avowals I ascribe his execution. By seeking 
shelter under equivocation, he had deprived himself of the 
protection which the truth might have afforded him ; nor 

(1) "Tills I acknowledge to be according to my opinion and the opinion of the schoolmen. 
And our reasou Is, for that, iu cases of lawful equivocation, the speech by equivocation be- 
ing saved from a lye, the same speech may be without perjury confirmed by oath, or by any 
other usual way, though It were by receiving the Sacrament, If just necessity so require." 
The original Is In the State Paper Office In Garnet's handwriting. 
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could he in such circumstances reasonably complain if the 
king refused credit to his asseverations of innocence, and per- 
mitted the law to take its course." How Lingard could as- 
cribe Garnet's execution to his avowal of certain opinions 
concerning the doctrine of equivocation, passes comprehen- 
sion. Laying aside the question of the tenability of those 
opinions, it is certain that he advanced them only in the mat- 
ter of his conversation with Oldcorne, and of his correspond- 
ence with Greenway. "When pressed concerning the charge 
because of which alone he was being tried, namely, complic- 
ity in the Plot, he never equivocated ; he boldly and consist- 
ently took his stand on the inviolability of the seal of sacra- 
mental confession. Therefore he had not " deprived himself 
of the protection which the truth might have afforded him." 
And Lingard may be asked to tell the occasions when, in the 
long course of Henrician, Edwardine, Elizabethan, and Stuart 
persecution, a stern adherence to pure and simple truth 
availed to save the accused from the scaffold. As to Garnet's 
alleged equivocations, some of them are rather downright 
falsehoods, and therefore we may well suspect that he never 
uttered them. Concerning what really happened at Garnet's 
trial we have no reliable information ; as Jardine observes, 
there is no trial since the time of Henry VIIL, about which 
we are so ignorant as we are of this one (1). 

(1) The confession of Faukes, as published by Cecil, reads as follows : " I confesse that a 
practise in generall was first broken unto me against his Majestie, for releife of the Catho- 
lique cause, and not invented or propounded by myself. And this was first propounded unto 
me about Easter last was twelvemonth, beyond the Seas, iu the Low countries of the Arch- 
dukes obeysance by Thomas Wynter, who came thereupon with me into England, aud there 
wee imparted our purpose to three other Englishmen more, namely Rob« Catesby, Thos 
Percy, and John Wright, who all five consulting together of the meanes how to execute the 
same, and taking a vowe among our selves for secresie Catesby propounded to have It per- 
formed by Gunpowder, and by making a myne under the upper house of Parliament, which 
place wee made choice of the rather, because Religion having been uuiustly suppressed 
there, it was fittest that Justice and punishment should be executed there. This being re- 
solved amongst us. Thomas Percy hired a howse at Westminster for that purpose, neare ad- 
joyning the Pari 1 howse, and there wee beganue to make a myne about the xi of December 
16W. The fyve that entered into the woorck were Thomas Percye, Robert Catesby, Thomas 
Wynter, John Wright, and my self, and soon after wee tooke another unto us, Christopher 
Wright, having sworn him also, and taken the Sacrament for secrecie. When wee came to 
the verie foundation of the Wall of the house, which was about 3 yeards thick, and found it 
a matter of great diMlcultle, we took to us another gt-ntleman Robert [Wynter] Keys in like 
manner with our oathe and Sacrament as aforesaid. It was about Christmas when wee 
brought our myne unto the Wall, and about Candlemas we had wrought the Wall half 
through. And whilst they were a working, I stood as sentinell, to descrie any man that 
came neare, whereof I gave them warning, and so they ceased untill I gave them notice 
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CHAPTEK IIL 

POPE URBAN Vni.; THE THIBTY YEAEs' WAR. 

The youth of Cardinal Maffeo Barberini was more marked 
by poetical, than by any other special talent ; and under the 
guidance of the famous Aurelius Ursus, he greatly devel- 
oped this gift. Some of his paraphrases of the Psalms, and 
many of his hymns, are admired to this day. Having as- 
cended the many steps of the Curia Eomana, he was made 
cardinal by Paul V. When, on the death of Gregory XV. in 
1623, he was elevated to the Papal throne, Barberini was fif- 
ty-five years of age ; but he was destined to spend twenty- 
one in a most eventful and stormy pontificate. He saw 
the commencements of the vexatious controversies to which 
Jansenism gave birth ; it was during his reign that occurred 
the affair of Galileo. He founded the venerable College of 
the Propaganda, styled, after him, the Urban ; he revised 
and corrected the Roman Breviary ; he gave its present form 
to the celebrated Bull, Ccena Domini (1) ; he approved the 

agayne to proceede. All wee seaven lay In the house, and bad shott and powder, being re- 
solved to dye In that place before we should yeild or be taken. As they were working upon 
the wall, they heard a rushing in a cellar of removing of coles ; whereupon wee feared wee 
had been discovered, and they sent me to go to the cellar, who fynding that the coles were 
a selling, and that the Cellar was to be lett, viewing the commoditye thereof for our pur- 
pose, Percy went and hired the same for yearly Rent. Wee had before this provyded and 
brought into the house 20 barrells of Powder, which wee removed into the Cellar, and 
covered the same with billets and fagots, which we provided for that purpose. "About 
Easter, the Parliament being proroged tyll October next, wee dispersed our self and 1 re- 
tired into the Low countryes, by advice and direction of the rest, as ivcll to acquaint 
Owen tcith the particidars of the plot, as also lest by my longer staye I might have 
grown suspicious, and so have come in question. In the meane tyme Percy, having the 
key of the Cellar, layd in more powder and wood into it. I returned about the beginning 
of September next and then receyving the key againe of Percy, we brought in more 
powder and billets to cover the same againe. And so I went for a tyme into the country, 
till the 30 of October. It was farther resolved amongst us that the same day that this ac- 
tion should have been performed some other of our confederates should have surprised the 
person of the Lady Elizabeth the Kings eldest daughter, who was kept in AVarwickshlre at 
the Lo. Harringtons house, and presently have proclaimed her for Queene, having a project 
of a Proclamation ready for the, purpose, wherein we made no mention of altering of Re- 
ligion, nor would have avowed the deed to be ours untill we should have had power enouph 
to make our partie good, and then we would have avowed both. Concerning Duke Charles, 
the Kings second son, we hadd sundrie consultations how to sease on his person, but be- 
cause wee found no meanes how to compasse it,— the Duke being kept near London,— 
where we had not forces enough, wee resolved to serve ourselves with the Lady Elizabeth." 

(1) It may interest the reader to note that one of this Pontiff's decrees forbade the 
use of suufl! iu the churches. 
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Order of the Visitation ; and raised to the honors of the al- 
tar Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, Louis de Gonzaga, 
Philip Neri, Francis Borgia, the Theatine Gaetano, and Felix 
of Cantalicio. During the whole of his reign, his lot, so far 
as human eyes could discern, was but a succession of cha- 
grins, entailed by the unfortunate Thirty Years' War, the 
audacious conduct of his nephews, and the miserable in- 
trigues of the Jansenists. His temporal subjects were fond of 
saying, alluding to the evil effects of his nepotism, that what 
the barbarians had not done to the detriment of their city, 
the Barberini effected (1). However, Urban VIII. was pious 
and learned, and he made the Eternal City a rendezvous for 
all who were artistic or studious. 

The liturgist and ecclesiastical archaeologist will remem- 
ber this Pontiff as having been the last to revise the text of 
the Roman Breviary, giving to it, in comparison with the 
olden Offices, a position analogous to that occupied by the 
Vulgate among all versions of the Scriptures. Leo X., Clem- 
ent VII, Paul IV., Pius V., and Clement VIII., had already 
effected much toward what was not unaptly styled a " refor- 
mation " of the Breviary ; but his own good judgment, sup- 
ported by the avowals of many virtuous and learned men, 
convinced Urban VIII. that the work of " reformation " had 
not been completed (2). The punctuation in the Psalter 
was too often incorrect ; therefore the punctuation of the 
Vulgate was substituted. In many of the hymns there were 
sins against prosody and against good metre ; these errors 
were to be corrected, even though an entire hymn had to be 
rewritten. And too frequently, the text of the Homilies and 
Sermons was defective ; therefore it was to be compared 
critically with the text in the most reliable of the editions or 
manuscripts of each Father's works. To remedy these de- 
fects of the Breviary, Urban VIII. instituted a special Con- 
di " Quod non fccerunt Barbari, fccerunt Barberini." This saying was originated 
when the Pontiff ordered certain bronze beams to be removed from the atrinm of the Panthe- 
on, that their material might be devoted to the far nobler purpose of adorning the tomb of 
the Apostles in the Vatican Basilica. They were melted down, and partly served for the 
construction of the magnificent Baldachino. 

(•2) " Piunim doctornmqtievirorumjndiciactvotaconquirentiumineocontincri non 
pauca,qucesivcanitoreinstitntionisexcidiat<ent t sive inchoata pntius quam perfecta 
forent ab aliis, certe a nobis snprcmam ttianum imponidesideramit." In Bull Divi/* 
am pssalmodiam. 
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gregation of nine members, many of whom are admired to 
this day : Alciati (Terence), the Jesuit author who had begun 
the History of the Council of Trent which Pallavicino prose- 
cuted and completed ; Eancato, the arranger of the Sessor- 
ian Library; Luke Wadding, the Franciscan annalist ; Ga- 
"vanto, a Barnabite, and the best liturgist at a time when 
good liturgists abounded ; Tegrimi, secretary of the Congre- 
gation of Rites ; Sacchi, the pontifical sacristan ; Biccardi, 
Master of the Apostolic Palace ; Yulponi, of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri ; and Lanni, a prelate of the Segnatura. In 
reference to certain legends of the saints, which good histor- 
ians pronounce inexact and perhaps baseless, and therefore 
unworthy of . place in the Breviary, Gavanto says that they 
were generally retained, because of the possibility that they 
might be true (1). Urban VIII. reserved to his own poetical 
ability, supported by the opinions of four Jesuit litterateurs, 
Strada, Galluzzi, Sarbiewski, and Petrucci, the correction of 
the hymns in the Breviary' '(2). But the labors of this 
scholarly quintette have not pleased modern critics. The 
Abbe Batifol, author of the best history of the Breviary as 
yet issued (Paris, 1893), thinks that this reformation of the 
Hymnal was rather " a deformation of the work of Christian 
antiquity " ; and he compares it to the modern restorations 
of certain old pieces of sculpture — restorations which make 
one wish that the mutilated works had been left in their 
disfigured condition. Such also is the opiuion of the Abbe 
U. Chevalier, a competent judge iu liturgico-arclnuological 
matters, who ascribes the failure to an ignorance of the rules 
of rhythmic poetry, " a poetry which was absolutely un- 
known in the time of Urban VIII., when men dared to assert 



(1) " Quc.c emit rovcrm erant, alicujnstamcn gravis auctoris tcxtimonio suffulta, ali- 
quant hahcrent prohabiUtaiem, rctenta mnt eo modo quo crant, rum falmtatU aryui 
non pmsint, quamvix fortune altera senienUct xit a pluribm rcccpta.'" Thus in his 
Treasury of Sacred Kite*. This work, with the additions made by the Theatine, Merato. 
in 1730, by request of Cnrd. Lambertlni (afterward Pope Benedict XIV.), is the most wide- 
ly-used and most reliable of all liturgical guides. To honor the memory of Gavanto, Bene- 
dict X 11 1, decreed that a Barnabite should always be found among the Consultors of the 
Congregation of Kites; and Benedict XIV. conferred the same distinction upon the The- 
fttlnes, because of the merits of Merato. 

C) I'rban VII]., like Richelieu, took care that ins court should ever present the appear- 
ance of an Academy. Two of his hymns, that ou St. Martina, and that on St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal, are in the Jireviaru. 
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that the hymns of St. Thomas of Aquino were written in 
'Etrusco rhythmo ' " (1). 

In the year 1633 Urban VIII., in response to certain over- 
tures from Queen Henrietta, the Catholic wife of Charles I., 
resolved to send an accredited agent to England. The mem- 
ory of this quasi-legation has been revived in our day by the 
tentative efforts for a " corporate-reunion " put forth by cer- 
tain well-meaning Anglicans ; and the matter is worthy of more 
than a passing notice. At this time, of course, there was no 
Catholic bishop resident in England ; but many of the faith- 
ful believed that virulent and open persecution would soon 
slacken sufficiently to warrant the Holy See in making the 
first step toward a revival of the English hierarchy. They 
were encouraged in this anticipation of relief by an expressed 
wish of King Charles that the Catholics might be allowed to 
take a modified oath of allegiance, instead of the Oath of Su- 
premacy ; and by an occasional display, on the part of Charles 
I. and the Anglican prelates, of a velleity to be satisfied with 
the Catholic blcod which had - already been shed. The 
Catholics had no solid reasons for their anticipations ; in- 
deed, they could not shut their eyes to the fact that when- 
ever the king wanted money from the parliament, he 
promptly conciliated that body by unleashing the dogs of 
persecution, and that whenever the Anglican prelates ob- 
served any prospect of parliamentary interference with their 
temporalities, the}' warded off the evil by imitating the mon- 
arch. However, Pope Urban sent to England an Oratorian 
named Gregory Panzani, who was instructed to carefully 
examine into the state of affairs, but not to hold any com- 
munications with the incumbent of Canterbury (2). One of 

(1) LTnirersiti' Catholique for 1891, p. 122, Paris, 18U2. 

(2) Lingard asks why this prohibition was given. It seems that Queen Henrietta had con- 
ceived the notion that if the Pontiff would raise some Englishman to the cardinalate, the 
conversion of the king would be facilitated. Lingard'hinks that Laud may have been in 
the queen's mind when she formed this project. " Douglas left England to make the re- 
quest about the middle of July, and reached Rome about a month later. Now the offer of 
fhat dignity was made to Laud in England on the 4th, and repeated on the 17th of August 
ILaud's Diary). This coincidence in point of time furnishes a strong presumption ; and to 
(t may be added that in December, Du Perron, the chief clergyman in the queen's household, 
proceeded to Paris, and to Bichi, the nuncio, spoke highly in favor of Laud, with regard to 
his religious principles, and his wiliingness to show favor to the Catholics (Dispatch of Bictii 
to Barberini, Dec, 1633). Hence I am inclined to think that the proposal of the cardinal's 
bat came to the new archbishop from Queen Henrietta, under the notion that there might 
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the first steps of Panzano was to consult Sir Francis "Win- 
debank, a secretary of state, concerning the special oath of 
allegiance which King Charles would like to tender to the 
Catholics ; but Rome reproved the diplomat for alluding to 
the subject. Panzano strangely derived encouragement from 
the fact that the English Protestants had begun to apply the 
term " Saint " to the Apostle Peter ; that the Psalms were 
once more chanted in the olden style ; and that the Holy 
Name was often saluted with a bent head. But it need cause no 
surprise that he should have derived hope from the resumption 
of a study of the Fathers in the Universities, from an appear- 
ance of renewed respect for altars, and from a frequently ex- 
pressed desire for " reunion," on the part of many Anglicans. 
These signs were reported to Rome, together with the saying 
of Windebank that reunion might be effected, if the Holy See 
were to abandon Communion under one species and the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. Barberini replied to this suggestion that 
such ideas would never be entertained by Rome ; and that 
the English had better " look back upon the breach they had 
made, and attend to the motives which had actuated them. 
As to the points mentioned, the whole world was against them." 

be some truth in the reports, which had been so long current, of Laud's secret attachment 
to the Catholic creed." This view of the matter is quite plausible ; but there is no reason 
for believing that the project, conceived iu the mind of a fond and credulous woman, was 
ever laid before the Pope. Such a proceeding would have been utterly preposterous. Rome 
well knew, and Lingard admits, that just before the supposed royal tender of a red hat to 
Laud as the price of his conversion, he had strained every nerve to convince the doubting 
Puritans of his uncompromising Protestantism. For instance, we learn from the Strafford 
Papers (II., 74) that the prelate had lately dragged before the Council, and procured the 
conviction of a schoolmaster and an innkeeper of Winchester, accused of bringiug up 
Catholic scholars ; and that he had procured an order for the public burning of a Catholic 
book, entitled An Introduction to a Devout Life (was it the beautiful work of St. Francis 
de Sales ?). He had also procured the conviction of a Catholic priest named Morse, who had 
exerted himself for the relief of the plague-stricken in St. Giles's, and had received many 
of them into the Church. Lingard docs not believe that Laud cherished any Catholic ten- 
dencies, so long as he was in the enjoyment of the good things of the Establishment ; the 
historian deems such presumed tendencies fully disproved by the whole tenor of the prelate'* 
conduct and writings. " There Is, however, some reason to believe that, tn the solitude of 
his cell, and with the prospect of the block before his eyes, he began to think more favora- 
bly of the Catholic Church. At least. I And Rosetti Inquiring of Cardinal Barberini wheth- 
er. If Laud should escape from the Tower, the Pope would afford him an asylum and a 
pension in Rome. He would be content with one thousand crowns (a very large sum iu 
Italy for a hlshop of that day). Barherinl answered that Laud was In such bad repute 
in Rome, being looked upon as the cause of all the troubles iu England, that It would previ- 
ously be necessary that he should give good proof of his repentance ; in which case he should 
receive assistance, though such assistance would give a color to the Imnutatlou that there 
liad always been an understanding between him and Rome." 
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This reply was conveyed by Panzano to Lord Cottington, an- 
other secretary of state who had joined Windebank in his 
conferences with the Roman agent ; but Cottington merely re- 
torted that the events of the Reformation were still fresh in 
the minds of men. It soon became evident that although the 
king consented to the opening of a species of official inter- 
course with the court of Rome, sending thither Sir William 
Hamilton in a semi-official capacity, the royal object was 
purely political. Charles hoped to secure the good offices of 
the Pontiff in procuring a restoration of the Palatinate to his 
nephew (1), and in arranging a marriage between one of the 
sisters of that nephew and the king of Poland. If the Pope 
complied with the requests of Charles, a Catholic bishop 
would be allowed to reside in England. The scheme was 
futile ; for the Pope would not use his influence in favor of 
a Protestant to the detriment of a Catholic prince, and the 
Polish monarch would not marry a Protestant. While the 
royal desires were being pressed in the Eternal City, two 
Anglican prelates, the incumbents of Chichester and Glou- 
cester, had many conferences with Panzano. The former, 
Montagu, avowed that he was convinced that a central ec- 
clesiastical authority was necessary, and that he was willing 
to admit the Pontiff's supreme authority in spirituals ; but 
there the matter rested. Goodman of Gloucester, however, 
was attended in his last hours by the Franciscan friar, Fran- 
ciscus a Sancta Clara (2) ; and in his last will, he said : " 1 
dye most constant in all the articles of our Christian faith, 
and in all the doctrines of God's Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church ; whereof I do acknowledge the Church of 
Rome to be the Mother Church, as I do verily believe that 
no other Church hath any salvation in it, but only so far as 
it concurs with the Church of Rome" (3). 

(1) Frederick V., the elector-palatine, had married the princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. The nephew here mentioued was their son. 

(2) This friar had written a book, iu which, among certain concessions of minor moment, 
he had admitted the validity of Anglican Orders. The work was heartily condemned at 
Rome ; but it was not officially reprobated— perhaps, as Rivington says (Anglican Fal- 
lacies, p. 53), because of " kindly policy." However, the too conciliatory author afterward 
published an apology for his rashness. 

(3) The account of the mission of Panzano which is found iu Nugent's Memorials of 
Hampden (II., App. A>, anJ which was taken from the Civil Wars of Bisaccioni, 13 regarded 
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On Jan. 13, 1630, Pope Urban VIII. issued an Apostolic 
Constitution whereby lie condemned and abolished a Relig- 
ious Congregation of females bearing the name of Jesuitesses, 
who, although now almost forgotten, and utterly ignored by 
most historians, were then quite numerous in Italy and Flan- 
ders. A well-meaning English woman, named Ward, under 
the guidance of Gerard, superior of the Jesuit College of 
Antwerp, had founded a society the members of which, en- 
tirely directed by Jesuits, were to devote their lives to the 
instruction of their countrywomen. Very soon their training- 
school in Flanders had prepared more than two hundred of 
these female missionaries, bound by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and following the Jesuit rule. They 
did not live in community, for that system was then imprac- 
ticable in England, the chief scene of their labors. Ere long 
it became evident that zeal, rather than prudence, had pre- 
sided at the birth of the organization ; and it vainly sought 
the approbation of the Holy See. The Jesuitesses became 
worse than ridiculous when, not satisfied with terming their 
training-schools " Colleges " and " Novitiates," and with 
such a general imitation of their patrons as their sex permit- 
ted, they arrogated to themselves the office of public preach- 
ing. The condemnatory Constitution is as follows : " Al- 
though the General Councils of the Lateran and of Lyons 
strictly prohibited the institution of new Religious Congre- 
gations by private authority ; and although our predecessors 
of happy memory, the Pontiffs John XXII. and Clement V., 
by their wise Constitutions condemned and abolished, as 
baneful, the Congregations of women which had been so in- 
stituted ; nevertheless (as we have learned with great sorrow), 
in some places of Italy and of the countries beyond the Alps, 
certain women or girls have assumed the name of ' Jesuitess- 
es,' and without the permission of the Holy See, have for 
several years united together under the pretext of following 
a religions life, adopting a dress different from that of other 
women, erecting Houses of Probation and buildings in the 
form of Colleges, establishing a superior-general of their 

by Llncard as unreliable ; but this historian praises as authentic the Memoirs of Oregoric 
anzano which were edited by BerriuRton (Birmingham, 1795,. 
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pretended Congregation, and even pronouncing supposedly 
solemn vows (adinstar solemnium) in the hands of that super- 
ior, observing no laws of cloister and wandering at their 
pleasure, and under the pretense of promoting the salvation 
of souls they have undertaken many works which are unbe- 
coming to the weakness of their sex and derogatory to vir- 
ginal modesty — works which are with great diffidence under- 
taken by men of great experience, solid knowledge of the 
Word of God, and eminent innocence of life. Therefore We, 
wishing to free the field of the Church Militant from bram- 
bles, recently wrote to our venerable brother, the nuncio of 
this Apostolic See in the Netherlands, and also to certain 
ordinaries of that region, ordering them to admonish serious- 
ly the aforesaid women or girls, and to procure their aban- 
donment of their audacious enterprise, and their return to a 
healthy state of mind. But those unfortunates had no fear 
of God, and paid no attention to the warning of the Apostol- 
ic See, thus risking their salvation and scandalizing all good 
persons by their arrogant contumacy. They continued in 
their course, and did not hesitate to utter many sentiments 
contrary to orthodox doctrine ; therefore we have resolved to 
coerce their temerity with the heaviest censure, and to up- 
root these weeds lest they spread further in the Church of 
God. Therefore .... We now suppress altogether, perpetu- 
ally abolish, and expel from the Church of God the pretend- 
ed Congregation of women or girls styled Jesuitesses ; we 
wish and command all the faithful of Christ, to regard that 
Congregation as suppressed, abolished, and extinct ; and we 
decree that the aforesaid women or girls are not held to the 
observation of their aforesaid vows." 

The reader will find in the pages of Ranke a sufficiently 
faithful picture of the character of Pope Urban YIIL, and of 
the role he played in the politics of his da}' ; but the German 
historian is unjust to this Pontiff when he says: "I find no 
Pope who possessed so strong a sentiment of his own indi- 
vidual importance. One day an objection, based on some an- 
cient papal Constitutions, was made to him ; and he replied : 
' The decision of a living Pope is worth more than those of a 
hundred dead ones.' " We must remember that circumstan* 
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ces alter cases ; and while the judgment of any one Pope can 
never differ from those of a hundred of his predecessors in 
matters of faith or morals, it may happen that in affairs of 
discipline or politics, a Pontiff may come to a decision very 
different from that which the circumstances of their days en- 
tailed upon all previous Popes. But it is not true that 
Urban VIII. made little of the decisions of his predecessors, 
when he wished to attain some end of his own. Ranke gives 
no authority for the remark he places on the lips of Urban ; 
but we do know that often this Pontiff displayed a scrupu- 
lous regard for the decrees of other Popes, and sometimes 
under circumstances when a man of the temper of Eanke 
would have expected him to abrogate them, at least in prac- 
tice. Thus, although Urban VIII. was one of the most nep- 
otistic of Popes, he refused to confer the duchy of Urbino 
upon his nephew, the duke of Palestrina : and he refused, 
precisely because Pius V. had interdicted any future inves- 
titure of the fiefs of the Church. 

We shall have occasion to give many details concerning 
this Pontiff's conduct in the affair of Galileo and in the Jan- 
senistic controversy, when we pay special attention to those 
subjects ; but here we must speak at some length about a 
contest in which Urban VIII. was one of the most prominent 
figures (1). The hideously grand period of the Thirty Years' 
War, that era of crimes which were more horrible than any 
which had visited earth sin^o the days of pagan antiquity, 
was prolific of prodigious beings — a kind of moral Centaurs 
— half brigands and hall great men. The heroes of this 
struggle were portentously original ; and some of them, man- 
eaters and gold-consumers — for instance, Mansfeld, Halber- 
taedt, and Wallenstein — were sovereignly detestable. Shakes- 
peare would certainly have discerned a fit subject for his pen 
in Waljenstein ; that colossal satrap who would have been 
more at home in dark and violent Asia than in Europe ; 
that taciturn fighter who was never known to laugh, and 
whose soldiers declared that he communed with demons ; 
that ostensible Catholic who believed only in judicial astrol- 

(1) Nearly ail of She res* < this chapter appeared as an article In The Amer. Cath. Quar- 
terly Itcvicu; <rol. XX. 
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ogy, aud who was neither Christian nor pagan nor human ; 
that inscrutable sphynx and abyss of ambition, who is still as 
much of an enigma as he was during his life and in his death. 
And how well the divine William would have depicted him 
who was, in all probability, the sole disinterested, as he was 
certainly one of the most admirable military men of his 
day : Tilly, who was a virgin when he died, and had heard 
two Masses every day of his life. Shakespeare unrolled 
many panoramas of history, but he never gazed on one so 
striking as that which began with the campaigns of Tilly and 
closed with those of Conde and Turenne, and which resulted 
in the eclipse of the Spanish policy of Charles V. by that of 
Richelieu and Mazarin. The Thirty Years' War was the real 
end of the Middle Age, the end of that death agony which 
began with the crime of Philip the Fair at Anagni, and the 
consequence of which was to be the dissolution of the polit- 
ical and social organization which the Catholic Church had 
imposed upon the Populus Christianus — the Christian Ke- 
public. This war, strongly but penetratingly observes one of 
the most brilliant writers of modern France, and a judicious 
polemic, "which issued from the cowl which Luther had 
trampled under his feet, was a deliverance of the world from 
the conditions in which it had been placed by the Catholic 
Church and the Christian royalties ; and, of course, such a 
gain warrants its glorification. This war was the Last Judg- 
ment, the valley of Jehosaphat, of the Middle Age ; it was 
the resurrection of man, who had been suffocated by God for 
centuries, as though buried in a sepulchre ; and at last man 
rose out of the ruins of God to put himself in the place of 
God. It was, in fine, a beginning of a realization of the 
frightful dream of Jean Paul (Richter), which we have seen 
actuated : ' There is no God ; there is no Christ ' ; with this 
difference, however, that the souls in the dream of Jean 
Paul are desolate — eternally desolate — while moderu souls 
are content, happy in their joys of hell " (1). Such a war will 
ever be interesting to the student of humanity, and its inter- 
est increases in presence of those contests which have lately 
convulsed Europe, and in presence of those changes which 

(1) Barbey d'Aurevilly; Deeds and Men, vol. viii., p. 108, Paris, 1S87. 
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have been recently experienced by the states which formed 
the Holy Roman Empire of the seventeenth century. But in 
presenting a succinct sketch of the Thirty Years' War, and a 
few apposite reflections, to the consideration of the student, 
we are chiefly actuated by a desire to investigate the legit- 
imacy of the claims to apotheosis which many zealous Prot- 
estants advance in favor of Gustavus Adolphus (1). 

The Latin and Teutonic races, united for an instant by 
Charlemagne, separated when that emperor died ; the Latin 
following its destiny in Italy, France, and Spain, while the 
Teutonic retained, together with the imperial crown, about 
two-thirds of the Carolingian Empire. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Germany was a federative empire, composed of both 
hereditary and elective monarchies and of free imperial cities, 
the latter veritable republics. The hereditary monarchies 
were governed by lay sovereigns ; the elective by ecclesiastical 
princes, generally issued from powerful noble families. Over 
all these states, and uniting them together, reigned the Holy 
Roman Emperor, an elective sovereign who was not a lawful 
emperor until his election was confirmed by the founder of 
the empire, the Pope ; and who, during the three previous 
centuries, had nearly always been chosen from among the 
members of the House of Hapsburg. Just as the prince- 
bishops were elected by the cathedral-chapters, so the em- 
peror was chosen by seven electors. Three of these electors 

(1) The student who desires detailed information concerning the Thirty Tears' War 
should consult the works of Gindely, Ranke, Opel. Hurter, and Schreiber for the Palatine 
and Danish periods; those of Gfrorer and Droysen for the Swedish period ; and those of 
Bougeant, Barthold, and Koch for the French period. He will also consult with profit the 
History of Louis XIII., by Levassor ; and the Memoirs of Richelieu. Valuable aid will 
be obtained in the biography of Tilly, by Klopp ; in that of Wallenstein, by Ranke ; in that 
of Mansfeld, by Villerrnont ; and in that of Turenne, by Ramsay. The Universal History 
of Cnntu gives probably the most impartial and satisfactory of all the succinct narratives. 
Among the more voluminous works treating especially of this subject, none can be com- 
pared with the History of the Thirty Years' War, by Charverint (Paris. 1878), for erudi- 
tion, grasp of subject, and historical acumen. As to the work of Schiller, so much lauded 
by Protestant writers on this subject, we need merely say that when Schiller, the poet, un- 
dertook to write his History of the Thirty Years' War, bo censed to be a poet, without 
becoming a historian. Nor would we expect that a subject of that nature would receive 
justice from one who could write, as Schiller did to Goethe: "You are right: healthy na- 
ture has no need of morality or of a natural fair, and you might add that she needs not to 
rely on a iti vinity or on an immortality of the soul.'" When Schiller approached this 
chaos of brigandage and butchery, evidently he hoped to And literary capital in its prodigi- 
onsandthrllllnKly dramatic pcrsonapes. He certainly found ihe material for a grand work; 
but he brought forth an incoherent mass of platitudinous declamations. 
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ivere ecclesiastics, the archbishops of Mayence, Cologne, and 
Treves ; and the lay electors were the count-palatine, the king 
of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, and the margrave of Branden- 
burg. The so-called Reformation produced in Germany polit- 
ical as well as religious convulsions. When a lay prince 
became a Protestant, no change occurred in the government 
of his states ; since the power continued to be transmitted by 
way of heredity. But when the sovereign was an ecclesiastic, 
his perversion to Protestantism necessarily entailed a radical 
modification of the political constitution of his states ; for the 
first act of a priest, when he had discovered the errors of 
popery, was an abandonment of celibacy, and therefore a 
transformation of his elective into a hereditary principality. 
A striking instance of the consequences of the apostasy of an 
ecclesiastical ruler may be discerned in the case of Albert of 
Brandenburg, a soldier-monk and grand-master of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, who became a " reformer," and by stealing the 
property of his Order, laid the foundation of the Protestant 
kingdom of Prussia. When the pervert was also an imperial 
elector, the constitution of the empire was affected ; for then, 
since three of the electors had embraced Protestantism, the 
majority in the electoral college passed to the innovators, and 
there was a danger of an elevation of a heretic to the imperial 
throne — an anomaly for which humanity was not prepared, 
and the actuation of which would have sapped the very foun- 
dation of the venerated institution. After thirty years of dis- 
cord, Germany, exhausted by the wars of Charles V., was 
desirous of peace, even at the cost of an abandonment of 
religious controversy. On February 5, 1555, a Diet assembled 
at Augsburg, and a kind of truce was concluded between the 
Catholics and Lutherans ; the Calvinists, Zwinglians, and 
other sectarians being excluded, and declared unable to profit 
by any of the concessions made by the Catholics. Those 
princes who had adopted the Confession of Augsburg, as well 
as the Catholic princes and free states, were to enjoy a species 
of freedom of conscience ; that is, they could be either Cath- 
olics or Lutherans. The Evangelicals — so termed, after the 
fashion of lucus a non lucendo, because they paid more atten- 
tion to the Old Testament than to the Gospel — were utterly 
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ignored in this transaction. The Lutheran princes and states 
were to retain possession of all the ecclesiastical domains 
which they had stolen before the Treaty of Passau in 1552. 
The reader will observe that liberty of conscience, or what 
passed for such, was here granted to princes and to the ad- 
ministrators of the free cities ; that is, to sovereigns, and not 
to subjects, of whom there was no thought in the premises. 
Each sovereign was to impose on his people whatever religion 
accorded with his conviction or suited his caprice, in actuation 
of the detestable and pre-eminently Protestant principle — in 
reality, a pagan canon — that the master of a country was, of 
right, master also of that country's religion ; Cujus regio, ejus 
rellgio (1). The aggrieved subjects, however, had one re- 
source ; they could sell their property, and if they were then 
able to pay for the privilege, they could emigrate. After the 
Peace of Augsburg, Protestantism made great progress in 
Germany. Hitherto it had been confined to Saxony, Fran- 
conia, and Suabia ; but now it penetrated into Westphalia, 
Bavaria, and the duchy of Austria, Among the princely 
families, only three remained Catholic ; those of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Juliers-Cleves-Berg. And even these made many 
concessions to such of their subjects as became Protestants. 
Even the ecclesiastical princes gave full toleration to their 
heretical subjects. At the request of the emperor Ferdinand 
I., in hopes of preventing further apostasies, Pope Pius IY. 
accorded, in 15G4, the use of the chalice to lay communicants 
in the duchy of Austria. Of course this concession encouraged 
the demand of others ; and Maximilian II. requested Pope 
Pius V. to sanction the marriage of the clergy. The Pontiff 
most energetically refused (2). Such was the condition of 
Germany in 1G12, when Mathias became emperor. Feeling 
that his advanced age would not allow him to confront satis- 



(1) This principle was promulgated by Dearly all the Protestant Jurisconsults of that day. 
The celebrated Hiiro Grotius contended : " In iirbitrio est snmmi imperii qnivuam religio 
puhlice exerceatur ; idque pnecipuum inter majestatis jura jmtnint omncs qui politico 
scripscrunt." Certainly this was the most complete of tyrannies, if applied in the fulness 
of its consequences, and not restrained by the written constitutions which meu were obliged 
to devise as makeshifts, when they had abolished the supreme guardian of Justice and of 
right. 

12) PFrsrFR: Gn-man History, vol. vii., p, 4G3.— Ranke; On German History, p. 2. r >. 
-Barre. History of Germany, vol. ix.. p. 90. 
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factorily the difficulties of Iris position, Mathias procured the 
recognition of his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, as king of 
Bohemia in 1617, and as king of Hungary in 1618. This ac- 
tion was equivalent to a proclamation that Ferdinand was to 
be the next emperor ; and as that prince was a zealous Cath- 
olic, the Protestants anticipated danger for themselves, and 
resolved to forestall it. An occasion for action was furnished 
by a prohibition to erect Protestant temples in his domains, 
issued by the archbishop of Prague, in accordance with that 
very Protestant maxim that each ruler should be the guide of 
his people in religious matters. Led by Count Mathias of 
Thurn, the Protestants of Bohemia arose in revolt ; and the 
" defenestration " of Prague — the pitching of several royal 
councillors out of a window, sixty feet from the ground, so that 
blood might not be shed in the council-chamber — was the 
signal for the Thirty Years' War. 

The first period of this war, or series of wars, is generally 
styled the Palatine Period, because of the prominent part 
taken in it by the elector-palatine Frederick V., a weak and 
yet ambitious prince whom the Bohemian rebels acclaimed as 
their king ; and who was recommended to their appreciation 
by his triple position of head of the Protestant League, 
nephew of the stadtholder of Holland, and son-in-law of the 
royal theologian, James I. of England. In the ensuing con- 
test, Ferdinand was succored by the duke of Bavaria, a zeal- 
ous Catholic ; and by the elector of Saxony, a Lutheran, but 
therefore an enemy of the Calvinists, who were the mainstay 
of the early rebels. The palatine was conquered ; the defeat 
of Calvinism was complete ; but although the emperor tri- 
umphed, he excited the ire of the Lutherans hy occupying the 
palatinate, and above all, by conferring the electoral dignity 
on a Catholic prince. The palatine, because of his revolt 
and usurpation, had undoubtedly merited to be placed under 
the ban of the empire, and had certainly forfeited his estates ; 
but the emperor should not have disposed of the electoral 
dignity without the concurrence of the electoral college. This 
seizure of the hereditary states of the palatine, and the trans- 
fer of the electorate to the Bavarian, became the chief pre- 
texts for the continuance of the war : for although the elect- 
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or3 ratified the Bavarian's elevation to their circle, their 
action was more or less compulsory. 

During the first period of the war, which lasted from 1618 
to 1G23, England and Holland gave some aid to the palatine ; 
Spain naturally supported Austria, for their crowns were 
worn by near kinsmen, and their interests were supposed to 
be identical ; France was neutral, but was then more favor- 
able to the Hapsburgs than to their adversaries. When the 
palatine period of the war terminated with an apparent tri- 
umph of the emperor and of Catholicism, the Protestants 
everywhere took the alarm ; and German Calvinists espec- 
ially feared for the tenure of the dominions and estates which 
they had stolen from Catholic ecclesiastics. They renewed 
the contest ; and the Danish monarch, who also coveted the 
goods of the Church, placed himself at their head, incited 
and supported by France and England. But like the pala- 
tine, the Dane was beaten ; and although the Treaty of Lu- 
beck restored to him his hereditary dominions, he was forced 
to abandon his German allies. The emperor, foreseeing no 
obstacles, now published, on March 6, 1629, his famous Edict of 
Bestitution. As we have observed, the Peace of Augsburg, in 
1555, had allowed the Lutherans to retain the ecclesiastical 
domains and properties which they had " annexed " before 
the Peace of Passau, in 1552. But while sanctioning these 
usurpations, the Peace of Augsburg had pronounced that 
thereafter when a bishop, abbot, or beneficed clergyman 
apostatized, he should, by the fact, lose his bishopric, abbey, 
or benefice ; and this clause was called the " ecclesiastical 
reservation." However, in spite of this reservation, the usur- 
pations had continued ; and the ecclesiastical princes often 
called upon the emperor to enforce its observation. The 
immediate successors of Ferdinand I., not very hostile to 
Protestantism, had paid no attention to these demands ; but 
things changed with the advent of Ferdinand II., and by the 
Edict of Bestitution the Protestants were forced to restore 
the domains of two archbishoprics, Magdeburg and Bremen, 
and of twelve bishoprics, to say nothing of an immense num- 
ber of exspoliated abbeys and convents. In Saxony alone, 
the reformers were obliged to relinquish tbeir sacrilegious 
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grasp on 120 abbeys and convents, besides many bouses of 
mendicant friars (1). This measure, so irritating to hun- 
dreds of Protestant nobles and upstarts who had begun to as- 
sume some prominence, owing to their acquisition of the 
goods of the sanctuary, was destined to figure among the pre- 
texts alleged by Gustavus Adolphus in justification of his 
interference in German affairs (2). It is painful to have to 
notice, in this connection, that a lame number of these recov- 
ered properties, instead of being restored to their rightful 
owners, or of being used for religious or educational pur- 
poses, fell into the hands of Catholic laymen ; and in 1632 
Pope Urban VIII. declared that the torments inflicted on Ger- 
many by the Swedes were in punishment of this scandal (3). 
After the enforcement of the Edict of Piestitution, the grow- 
ing power of the emperor, and the tyrannies of \Yallenstein, 
frightened even the Catholics ; and, therefore, they joined the 
Protestants in demanding the dismissal of the noble condot- 
tiere. Ferdinand relied on the Catholics for the election of 
his son as "king of the Romans " (and, therefore, future em- 
peror) ; and he unwillingly ordered his arrogant commander 
to retire to his estates (4). 

(1) Hurter; History of the Emperor Ferdinand II., vol. iii., p. 30. 

(2) Hurter; Ibi., pp. 28, 41.— Raxke ; History of Wallenstein, p. 167. 

(3) Hurter; Ibi., pp. 71, 74. 

(4) Albert Wenceslaus Ralsko was born In Bohemia on the little estate or farm of Hermanlc, 
the sole possession of one of the branches of the Ralskos of Wallenstein. He made his first 
campaign in a war against the Turks, and under the command of Basta, a pupil of Alexan- 
der Farnese. Through the good offices of the archbishop of Prague, he obtained the hand 
of a wealthy Moravian widow who, dying soon afterward, left him some very valuable es- 
tates. Meanwhile he had amassed considerable wealth of his own by such means as nearly 
all condotticri then used; and in 1617 he was able to recruit a large number of sol- 
diers of fortune, and led them to the service of the archduke Ferdinand of Styria in the cam" 
paign against Venice. When Bohemia revolted, Wallenstein, then colonel of a Moravian 
regiment, declared for Ferdinand. Although he took no part in the battle of the White 
Mountain, he profited by its results ; and devoted a large portion of his hoarded spoils of 
war to the purchase of the lordship of Friedland, and many other confiscated estates, at a 
low figure. Hence in a short time the poor Czech Slat found himself wealthy in lands, and 
obtained from Ferdinand the title of duke of Friedlani. Shortly afterward, he offered to 
raise and support, at no expense to the Imperial treasury, 20,000 soldiers ; if he were al- 
lowed to head them against Italy, Hungary, or German rebels. Accordingly, in 1625 he 
was made general-in-chief of all the armies of the Holy Roman Empire, and received carte- 
blancbe for his recruiting schemes. (Hurter, History nf the Emperor Ferdinand II.. 
vol. li., p. 41S). After the campaign of 1627, that of Silesia, he was made prince of Sagan, 
which dignity gave him the right of sitting in the College of Princes of Silesia ; but the am- 
bitious Bohemian aimed at an equality with the princes of the empire, and demanded the 
duchy of Mecklenburg. He received It as security for his war expenses, and in 1629 Us full 
sovereignty was conferred on him. From this time Wallenstein was in continual strife 
with the electors. The struggle was, in reality, a continuation of that which had subsisted 
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Many writers attribute the fall of Wallenstein. ami also the 
refusal of the electors to accommodate Ferdinand m the pro- 
motion of his son, to the influence of the agent of Richelieu, 
the celebrated "grey cardinal," the Capuchin. Joseph (Fran- 
cois Le Clerc du Tremblay). But it is certain that the elect- 
ors had decided on asking for the dismissal of Wallenstein, 
and on refusing the election of the " king of the Romans," 
before Father Joseph arrived at Ratisbon, where the discus- 
sions were held. The role of the Capuchin at the Diet of 
Ratisbon was simply that of a peacemaker. Ranke affects to 
regard the alter ego of Richelieu as a cunning schemer ; he 
says that " deceitful subtlety never was so active " as it was 
in the diplomatic successes of Friar Joseph in Germany (1). 
Such being the estimation in which the famous Capuchin is 
generally held, the reader may welcome a few words concern- 
ing his career. Few historians have devoted much time to 
Friar Joseph. His constant devotion to the great Minister, 
his invariable connection with every political act of that prel- 
late, gave him the designation of the Grey Cardinal, and he 
was the red cardinal's " familiar demon." This is about all 
which is told us by Bazin and by Henri Martin, who have 
dwelt more on this subject than other w riters. The impressive 
play of Bulwer is the source of the ideas which very many hold 
concerning both Richelieu and his Capuchin secretary, and 
these ideas are as just as would be an estimate of Joan of Arc 
derived from the absurd play of Schiller or the obscene poem 
of Voltaire. According to Bulwer, the friar-secretary was a 
man of low cunning — a sneak, but at the same time ambitious, 
and he was as ready to betray the secrets of the confessional 

since the transfer of the empire, by Pope John XII., from the Franks to the Germans, in 
0G2; Hie emperors ever striving to extend their power, and the electors determined on limit- 
ing it. Wallenstein always regarded the electors as his adversaries. He purposely eon- 
founded the different titles to authority which the emperor enjoyed ; the sovereignty in 
whatever hereditary states he might have, and the suzerainty in the Holy Roman Empire. 
This confusion effected to some extent, Wallenstein Insisted that Ferdinand should be mas- 
ter in Germany, just as he was In his hereditary states, and just as the kings of France and 
Spain were in their kingdoms ; there should be no electors, the empire should pass from 
father to son by right. Ferdinand II. was too faithful to duty to enter upon such a violation 
of the obligations imposed on him by the constitution of the empire ; and the Bohemian ad- 
venturer, flattering himself that he could eventually dispose of the emperor as he already 
did of the court and the army, entered the fatal path which was to lead him to treason aud 
to death. See Hcrter ; loe. cit.— Schreiiikr ; Maximilian I.— IUnke ; History of Wal- 
lenstein.— Charverut; Thirty rears' War. 
(!) The Paixtcv in the Wh and l~th Centuries, bk. vli., ch. 4. 
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as his master was to use them. Althougn less famous, be- 
cause the subject of less attention, than the two Abbots 
Suger, than St. John Capistrano, than the Franciscans Cala- 
tugirone and Ximenes, his career must be interesting, if only 
because of its connection with that of the great Richelieu. 
Francois le Clerc clu Tremblay was born of noble parents in 
1577. From his sixteenth year he desired to become a relig- 
ious, but to please his family he entered the army, and at the 
siege of Amiens was noticed for his' bravery by the constable 
de Montmorency. When his relative, M. de Mesle de Berze- 
an, was sent as extraordinary ambassador to Elizabeth of 
England, the young Francois accompanied him, and the woes 
of the English Catholics and the many devastations of heresy 
so excited the zeal of the apostolate in his heart, that on his 
return to France in 1599 he joined the Capuchin branch of 
the Franciscan Order. He soon acquired fame as a preacher 
and controversialist, and it was while engaged in a mission at 
Poitou, in 1619, that he formed his first relations with Ar- 
maud du Plessis de Richelieu, then bishop of Lucon. Friar 
Joseph (for such was the name adopted by Du Tremblay in 
religion) soon became cognizant of the sublime genius and 
extraordinary administrative talent of the provincial prelate, 
and he drew the attention of the queen, Marie dei Medici, to 
his discovery. This was the starting point of Richelieu's 
glorious career. But Friar Joseph had been known as a zeal- 
ous churchman and as an accomplished diplomatist several 
years before he became connected with Richelieu. In 1615 
Rome had appreciated his apostolic spirit,- when, bearing 
letters of approbation from Louis XIII. , he laid before the 
Holy See three grand projects— viz., the establishment of ' 
permanent missions to combat heresy in France ; a new cru- 
sade against the Crescent ; and the foundation of the Daugh- 
ters of Calvary, a society destined to perpetual meditation 
on the woes of Mary at the feet of her crucified Son. 
Joseph's first diplomatic achievement was the effecting of 
the Treaty of Loudun, in 1615, between the court and the fac- 
tion of the prince de Conde, without that schismatic clause 
which the Third Estate— then composed chiefly of heretics 
and bad Catholics — wished to insert : i. e., that the king, being 
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sovereign in his realm, could recognize in it no superior, 
spiritual or temporal. To compass the withdrawal of this 
clause, the royal minister Villeroi sought the aid of our friar, 
then making his provincial visitation to the houses of his 
Order in Poitou. The nuncio Ubadani also added his entrea- 
ties, and Joseph, who had long ago gained the esteem of 
Conde, began a series of negotiations which finall}' succeed- 
ed ; and thus was obviated a danger which threatened France 
with the same horrors as those wxtserienced by England at 
the hands of Henry VIII. That this blessing was due to the 
exertions of the Capuchin provincial, was openly acknowl- 
edged by Villeroi, who entering Tours after the signature of 
the treaty, cried out to the applauding citizens : " Thank not 
me, but Friar Joseph ! " Marie dei Medici did not forget the 
warm recommeudation of the bishop of Lucon proffered by 
the humble Capuchin. It was through her influence that 
Richelieu was raised to the cardinalate in 1G22, and two 
years afterward was made prime minister of France. One 
of his first acts was to send the following letter to Friar 
Joseph : " As you have been the chief agent used by God in 
according me my present honors, I feel it a duty to inform 
you, before all others, that the king has hearkened to the 
queen's prayer to appoint me his prime minister. I also beg 
you to make all possible haste to come and share with me 
the management of affairs, some of which are of such a na- 
ture that I can confide them to no other person. Come, then, 
at once to receive the proof of the esteem in which you are 
held by the Cardinal de Richelieu." Friar Joseph has been 
called ambitious, and yet he constantly refused many digni- 
ties offered him. The See of Albi was tendered him in vain, 
as well as the projected diocese of La Rochelle. Certainly 
King Louis XIII. again and again named him to the Holy 
See (firstly in 1G35) for a cardinal's hat, but we know not 
whether, if accorded him, he would have accepted the honor 
voluntaril}- ; lie always protested to Hichelieu that the habit 
of St. Francis was the dearest thing to him on earth. In view 
of the prevalent idea that the friar-secretary was an unscrup- 
ulous intriguer and an associate of roysterers, it is curious to 
note that, according to the records of the time, he was a? 
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'aii'iital ta Iris monastic duties as any friar in the cloister. 
Friar Joseph was sixty-one years of age when, a stroke of ap- 
oplexy warning him to prepare for death, he retired to a 
house of his Order in the Rue Saint-Honore, despite the so- 
licitations of Richelieu. But the cardinal availed himself of 
an important business conference with Cardinal de Bichi to 
msist on Joseph's return. The friar acquiesced, attended the 
conference, but was seized the same day by a second stroke, 
and died three days afterward, December 18, 1638. He was 
buried with all the honors due to a cardinal, and was fol- 
lowed to the tomb by the Parliament and all that was noble 
in Paris. Richelieu composed the following epitaph, which 
was engraved on the tomb : " In everlasting memory of the 
Rev. Father Joseph le Clerc, Capuchin. — Here lies one whose 
virtues will never be forgotten ; one who, in order to bear the 
yoke of the Lord, abandoned in his youth parents, titles, and 
wealth, and lived very poor in a very poor Order. Made 
Provincial in that Order, he benefited the Church by his 
writings and his discourses. He filled many public offices, 
to which he was providentially called by the Most Christian 
King Louis, in a holy and a prudent manner ; carefully serv- 
ing God, his prince, and his country, with seraphic devotion 
and wonderful tranquillity of spirit. He observed, to the last 
day of his life, the entire rule to which he had dedicated 
himself; although, for the good of the Church, he had been 
dispensed from it by three successive Pontiffs. By his mis- 
sions and his advice he resisted heresy in Prance and in Eng- 
land, and he sustained the courage of the Christians in the 
East. Amid the wealth and the allurements of the court he 
led a life of poverty and austerity, and before his death had 
been named to the cardinalate." 

The House of Austria was now called to confront a new 
adversary, the king of Sweden ; and France was to support 
him more actively than she had the Danish monarch. This 
period of the Thirty Years' T\ T ar claims more attention than 
We have considered necessary to devote to the Palatine and 
Danish periods ; for the Lion of the North, the " king of 
snows," is almost venerated by the average Protestant. Were 
Protestantism capable of making saints, and having made 
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them, of conscientiously praying to them, Gustavus Adolphus 
would have been canonized. On December 9, 1594, in the 
castle of Stockholm, a son was born to Charles, duke of Sud- 
ermania, the third son of that king, Gustavus Wasa, who had 
introduced Protestantism into Sweden (1). In remembrance 
of this monarch, and of his maternal grandfather, Adolphus 
of Holstein, the babe was christened as Giistaviis Adolphus. 
Ten years before this event, the famous Danish astronomer 
(and astrologist), Tycho-Brahe, had discovered a new star in 
the constellation of Cassiopea ; and it was said, when Gusta- 
vus Adolphus appeared, that the scientist had declared that 
the heavenly birth prognosticated the coming of a northern 
prince who was to be the saviour of the then nascent and 
persecuted "Protestant Church." Charles of Sudermania 
mounted the Swedish throne in 1G04; and one of his chief 
cares was the careful education of his heir. Besides his pa- 
ternal language, the young prince learned to use fluently the 
Latin, Italian, French, German, and Dutch tongues ; and 
when he had attained to the age of eleven, his father made 
him assist at the sessions of the Council of State and at the 
reception of ambassadors. In 1611 the death of Charles IX. 
made Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden ; and one of his 
first acts was the appointment of his former tutor, Axel 
Oxenstierna, to the royal chancellorship. To the day of his 
death he showed the utmost confidence in this faithful servant. 
Gustavus Adolplms was an intense absolutist. Until he as- 
cended the throne the Swedish Diets had assembled regu- 
larly, and had shared the initiative with the monarch. But 
the young king ordained that thereafter he alone should en- 
joy this prerogative ; the Diet having merely the privilege of 

(1) The Treaty of Calmar, 1307, had united Sweden, Norway, and Denmark under one 
crown, although each of these Scandinavian kingdoms retained its own liberties and privi- 
leges. But the Swedes refused to be bound by the agreement, and during the fifteenth 
century they were governed by administrators chosen from the family of the Sture. Chris- 
tian n. of Denmark eudeavored to restore the union of the three kingdoms; and as Pope 
Leo X. supported his claims, the Swedes became hostile to the Holy See. When Christian 
returned to Denmark, after his conquest of Sweden, Gustavus Ericson, one of the noble fam- 
ily of the Wasa, headed a revolt, was proclaimed administrator, and Anally became king of 
Sweden, in 1523, under the name of Gustavus Wasa. The discontent of the Swedes with 
Pope Leo X. encouraged Wasa to seizethe property of the Church in order to replete his ex- 
hausted treasury ; and as an excuse, he found that the true gospel had just been announced 
at Wtttemberg.— Gkroker ; Gustavw Adolphus, King of Sweden, and His Times, Stutt- 
gart, 18C3.— Droyskn ; Gustavus Adolphus, Leipsic, 18G9. 
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respectfully presenting a remonstrance at the close of the 
session. Again, hitherto the royal power had been limited 
not only by the Diet, but by the Reichsrath or Council of the 
Kingdom, which was composed of the leading nobles, and had 
always been accustomed to deliberate with the sovereign on 
all important matters. Gustavus allowed this body to subsist 
in name ; but he consulted, when he cared to do so, and only 
then, five special Councils — those of justice, war, marine, 
foreign affairs, and finance — eveiy-member of which was des- 
ignated by himself. Gustavus Wasa had already deprived 
the clergy of much of their authority and influence ; but Gus- 
tavus Adolphus resolved to render his ministers docile creat- 
ures of his royal will. He instituted a consistory, so composed 
that he might always rely upon the subservience of the major- 
ity to any desire or whim of his Majesty. This sycophantic 
body appointed all the pastors, exercised over printed matter a 
rigid censorship which the Roman Index would have admired 
rather than imitated, and presided over all literary and 
eleemosynary institutions. As to religious liberty, the mind 
of Gustavus Adolphus, like that of every Protestant prince of 
his day, harbored but one idea on the subject ; it was the duty 
and the privilege of his subjects to profess the creed which 
their royal master might chance to adopt as his own. Im- 
mediately on his accession, the Diet of Nykoping agreed with 
its lord that Lutheranism was to be maintained in Sweden, 
even though extreme measures were necessary for that end ; 
and in 1617 the Diet of Oebro obeyed the royal will by de- 
creeing that the penalty for high treason should be visited 
upon every Swede who, even in the privacy of his own house, 
and only in the bosom of his family, would be guilty of any 
Catholic practices. In fact, many persons, and in 1623 three 
public functionaries, mounted the scaffold in accordance with 
this law (1). In fine, with the advent of Gustavus Adolphus, 
all the institutions of the Middle Ages vanished from Sweden, 
and the government became an absolute monarchy, without a 
vestige of either civil or religious liberty. 

The sole object of Gustavus Adolphus was to augment his 
kingdom, and to dominate. The Swedes were for him merely 

(1) Gfrorer; loc. cit., pp. TO, 109, 125. 
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so many instruments for the advancement of bis glory. Hq 
continued the policy of his family, the acquisition of the Bal- 
tic regions, and a consequent conversion of that sea into a 
Swedish lake. In 1629, after long and cruel wars, he pos- 
sessed all the Baltic shores, excepting those of Denmark, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania. The greater part of the still 
coveted territory was a dependency of the Holy Roman 
Empire, at the head of which was the House of Austria, then 
the most powerful in Christendom. But Germany was divid- 
ed by the greed for ecclesiastical property and domains ; and 
the emperor had alienated the Protestants by his Edict of 
Kestitution — a measure which was perfectly legal and other- 
wise legitimate, since it simply ordered the observance of the 
Peace of Augsburg, when it enjoined upon the Protestants a 
surrender of goods which they had seized in violation of that 
treaty. However, this edict was an act of bad policy on the 
part of Ferdinand ; for it lost for him the support of many of 
the German princes, especially that of the electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, the former of whom had ever been warmly 
attached to the House of Hapsburg. While this fever agitat- 
ed Germany, Gustavus Adolphus determined to actuate his 
dream of Baltic conquest. 

At this period, France had resolved to perfect, to " round 
out " her frontiers by the annexation of Alsace, and to dimin- 
ish the power of Austria by procuring the transfer of the 
imperial crown to the House of Bavaria. Therefore, since 
France and Sweden had a common adversary, it was natural 
for them to unite ; and Richelieu thought that when Gustavus 
had served his purpose, he could easily withdraw from the 
alliance. By the influence of the cardinal, the war between 
Sweden and Poland was terminated by the armistice of Alt- 
mark ; and Gustavus was then free to attend to Germany. 
The ambitious monarch had no justification for interfering in 
German affairs ; and he was so well convinced of this fact, 
that he did not dare to assemble the Swedish Diet in order 
to go through the farce of asking its opinion as to the advis- 
ability of declaring war. He simply informed some of the 
most docile members of his sufficiently docile council that a 
state of war " already subsisted " between the empire and 
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Sweden, and that the sole question for consideration was, as 
to which of the parties should make the attack (1). Nothing 
was more certain than that the emperor Ferdinand had in no 
way menaced Sweden ; if he had thought of creating an im- 
perial fleet in the Baltic, it was merely for the defeat of Den- 
mark. Gustavus vaunted himself as the defender of the 
German princes, but none of these had asked his aid; the 
duke of Pomerania had even begged him to stay away from 
Germany. It is interesting to not© that Frederick II. of 
Prussia, who was not at all scrupulous about the ethics of 
conquest, after detailing the complaints of Gustavus against 
the emperor, declared that "none of these reasons could jus- 
tify the arming of nations against each other, the ruination 
of the most flourishing provinces, and a prodigal effusion of 
human blood, in order to satisfy the ambition and caprice of 
one man " (2). That he might the more successfully pose as 
the offended and innocent party, Gustavus affected to con- 
sider Germany and Sweden as having been placed already in 
a state of hostility by the emperor's interference in Poland ; 
and therefore he did not deign to declare war — a course 
which was unprecedented in those days. At that time, states- 
men were more punctilious, to say the least, than they are in 
our day ; then, the world would have been astounded had a 
king of Sardinia invaded the territories of the Pope and of 
the king of the Two Sicilies, without the formality of a dec- 
laration of war. Whether or not Gustavus Adolphus, like 
many of the conclottieri ©f his time, preserved something of 
the gentleman even amid the rufnanliness of the brigand, he 
seems to have felt the necessity of excusing his filibustering 
conduct ; for he caused trusty agents to scatter throughout 
Europe copies of a manifesto written in Latin, entitled, 
" Reasons why the king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, has 
been forced to disembark on German soil with an army." 
They who would fain regard the royal adventurer as an angel 
of the Most High, bearing the flaming sword of a Macchabee 
in defence of the persecuted children of God, will perforce 
observe that the sentiments of this justificatory document are 

(1) Richelieu ; Memoirs, vol. v.. p. 147.— Gfrorer; loc. cit., vol. ii., p. 134. 

(2) Works of Frederick II., edition 17S9, vol. i., p. 55.— Koch ; loc. cit., in Introduction, 
p. 7. 
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of tlie earth, earthy. " The king of Sweden has done all that 
he could to prevent this war (an absolute falsehood). He 
has long closed his ears to the urgent appeals (which did not 
exist) of his relatives and his co-religionists in Germany, be- 
cause he still hoped that the emperor would cease to persecute 
these innocents (Ferdinand had persecuted no one). But he 
finds himself obliged by the strongest of reasons (greed of 
territory), to obtain by the sword that satisfaction which has 
been refused to his prayers. The imperialists have inter- 
cepted his letters (which was their right) to the prince of 
Transylvania, Bethlen Gabor (a sworn vassal of the # Turk, 
and usurper of the crown of Hungary), and maltreated the 
messenger. The emperor has fomented discord between 
Sweden and Poland, and has furnished two armies to King 
Sigismund (to aid this prince against all iniquitous invasion). 
. . . He has tried to dominate the Baltic, which is a violation 
of the rights of Sweden, to which country, in common with 
Denmark, that sea has always belonged (a new clause in the 

law of nations) under the pretence of punishing rebels, 

and of causing a restitution of ecclesiastical property, the 
emperor has oppressed all the princes of Germany, and has 
tried to force them under his yoke (Ferdinand merely upheld 
the German constitution). The emperor has rejected all my 
propositions of peace (which were purposely so couched that 
no German patriot could accept them) ; and nothing remains 
for the king of Sweden but war in order to obtain justice (a 
Scandinavo-German empire)." In this manifesto, the alleged 
Macchabee scarcely alludes to religious questions. Indeed, 
he caused the Genevan professor, Spanheim, to compose a 
work in proof of the fact that his Swedish majesty was not 
undertaking a religious war. 

Gustavus Adolphus owed his first successes in Germany to 
the excellence of his troops, inured to hardship and thorough- 
ly drilled in his Polish campaigns. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that the Swede alone directed his army, as he did his 
polic}' ; whereas Ferdinand could effect nothing without the 
concurrence of the electors. Complete unity fought for the 
former ; perpetual discord harassed the latter. But in spite 
of these advantages, Gustavus remained for six months with- 
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out doing anything but occupy the mouths of the Oder ; then 
the Treaty of Berwald, concluded with France, enabled him 
to capture Frankfort, and thus to master the entire river. 
Compelling his brother-in-law, the elector of Brandenburg, to 
a less than half-hearted alliance, he obtained control of the 
basin of the Elbe. The elector of Saxony, frightened by the 
Edict of Institution, was as yet neutral ; but when Tilly 
summoned him, in the name of the emperor, to lay down his 
arms, he perforce joined the Swede/' This alliance was decis- 
ive for Gustavus. Having no longer any fear for his rear, he 
pushed forward and vanquished Tilly at Leipsic, thanks to 
the disobedience of Pappenheim more than to the unwieldi- 
ness of the imperial army, still hampered by the now anti- 
quated Spanish tactics. Gustavus could now have advanced 
to Vienna, but he preferred to wait for reinforcements ; mean- 
while invading Franconia and the ecclesiastical electorates of 
the Ehine. Had he been animated, as is asserted usque ad 
nauseam, by the sole desire of saving German Protestantism, 
he would have marched on the Austrian capital immediately 
after his victory at Leipsic ; for, in order to checkmate him, 
the emperor would have abrogated the Edict of Restitution, 
which, indeed, had been renounced so far as Saxony was con- 
' cerned. But then Gustavus would have returned to his king- 
dom of snow with naught but glory for his profit. There 
would have remained no further need for his presence in Ger- 
many ; and if he attempted to annex any German soil, the 
now contented Protestants would have joined the Catholics 
in driving him beyond the Baltic. Gustavus entertained no 
idea of being content with the reputation of a Protestant 
Macchabee ; and since he was not yet sufficiently powerful 
to wrest any concession of territory from the emperor, he 
seized upon what was at his mercy, the ecclesiastical states 
on the Main and the Pdiine. At this juncture he illustrated 
his views on the matter of religious toleration. Erfurt, then 
a populous city, was a dependency of the archbishop-elector 
of Mayence ; but this prelate had always allowed it to govern 
itself in an independence similar to that of the imperial free 
cities. Under the protection of the archbishop-elector, the 
Protestant maxim of Cujus regio, etc., had never been actual 
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ed. Tlie Lutherans had been allowed to live in peace with 
their fellow-citizens. But when this alleged champion of re- 
ligious liberty entered Erfurt, he issued a pronunciamento 
declaring that all Catholics were excluded from his favor ; and 
he heeded the prayers of the municipal council not to expel 
all the priests, only on condition that these should swear 
lasting fidelity to the king of Sweden. Then he decreed that 
all the Protestant ministers and University professors should 
be exempted from war taxes ; but he levied a double, quota 
on the Catholic clergy (1). 

The successes of Gustavus Adolphus alarmed Richelieu, 
who had wished to lessen the power of Austria, but in favor 
of France and Bavaria, Catholic powers, rather than for the 
aggrandizement of Protestant Sweden. Therefore, the saga- 
cious cardinal-minister insisted that Gustavus should spare 
the Catholic League — that is, the Catholic princes of Ger- 
man}'. But the Swedish monarch would make no distinction 
between the emperor and the Catholic princes ; and his good 
fortune rendered him impatient of Richelieu's dictation. He 
even threatened to attack France. Then Eichelieu withdrew 
his subsidies ; but Gustavus felt the loss scarcely at all, hav- 
ing then at his command the resources of the richest parts 
of Germany. Meanwhile the command of the imperial army ' 
had been restored to AYallenstein. Perceiving that his en- 
emy was menacing his communications with the north, Gus- 
tavus concentrated his forces near Nuremberg, and finally,, 
on November 16, 1632, he defeated "Wallenstein at Lutzen, 
but perished on the field (2). Had the Lion of the North 
survived the battle of Lutzen, would he have remained con- 
tented with the foundation of a Scandinavian empire entirely 
enclosing the Baltic? Or would he have mounted the throne 
of Germany ? Certainly there were many in Germany who 

(1) Klopp; Tilly, vol. ii., p. 3€5.— GFRORKR, Inc. cit., p. 071. 

(2) Duke Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, who was with Gustavus chirlng nearly tlie 
whole of the battle, has been accused of assassinating him. But the testimony of the royal 
page, August Leubelflng, and of the royal chamberlain, Trnchsess, both of whom were In 
Immediate attendance on Gustavus at the fatal moment, shows that the ball which he 
received in the back came from the Imperial cuirassiers, who had surrounded him and his 
staff, and out of whose ranks he was trying to cut his wav. Vuhorsed, he extended his 
hands for relief to Leubelflng, and as the page was trying to raise him from the ground, a 
cuirassier shot him through the head.— Gfrorer; loc. cit., p. 780.— Mauvillon ; Hix'oryiif 
Guxtaviis Adolphun, p. 572. 
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talked at that time of placing on his brow the imperial crown. 
But had he attempted the latter project, he would have failed ; 
for not only would he have encountered a Franco-Hispano- 
Austrian opposition, but he would have had to withstand the 
enmity of even the Protestants of Germany, whom Ferdinand 
would assuredly have conciliated by a revocation of the Edict 
of Restitution. Already the elector of Saxony had refused 
to aid him at Lutzen, and had formed the design of heading 
a third party for the purpose of forcing a peace between 
Sweden and the empire. 

Not for a moment had Gustavus Adolphus any intention to 
establish in Germany either civil or religious liberty. If he 
delivered the German princes from the suzerainty of their 
emperor, it was to impose upon them one which was still 
more severe, since it had no limit or criterion but his own 
will. As to religious liberty, no prince of the day clung with 
such tenacity to the soul-enthralling maxim of Gujus regio; 
and if he did not apply the principle in Germany with as 
much zeal as he had exhibited in Sweden, it was because of 
his need of the friendship of Richelieu. His admirers are 
probably correct in their estimate of the sincerity of their 
hero as a Lutheran ; but precisely because of that sincerity, 
he could have favored no system of religious equality. 
Whenever he did manifest some show of justice to German 
Catholics, it was because the politician momentarily domin- 
ated the fanatic. Gustavus Adolphus used religion as a 
means for the increase of his earthly power — for the founda- 
tion of a Scandinavian empire ; and in actuating his design, 
he certainly displayed great craft as a statesman, and consum- 
mate ability as a general. As a general, he introduced a rev- 
olution in military tactics ; he rendered his army more man- 
ageable than any other ; his artillery was lighter in the hand- 
ling, and more numerous ; his genius on the field was great. 
Probably he was really pious ; but his fondness for preaching 
and psalm-singing savored of cant. It was a good stroke of 
policy for Gustavus, when about to leave his icy regions in or- 
der to seek his fortune with the aid of the millions of Richelieu, 
to vaunt himself the envoy of the Most High. Alaric, Attila, 
Mohammed, Cromwell, and other formidable mvstics, have al- 
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ways insisted upon a divine vocation when about to appro • 
priate the things of earth ; and as Gustavus was of the same 
mould, he did well in posing as a Judas Macchabeus. But 
we can scarcely suppose a Macchabeu.? guilty of such menda- 
cious hypocrisy as that manifested by Gustavus Adolphus 
when he bade farewell to the Estates of Sweden : "Let no one 
believe that I precipitate myself into this war without good 
reason. I call the Omnipotent God, in whose presence I 
speak, to witness that I do not fight for my own pleasure. I 
am forced to the combat. The emperor has offended me in 
the gravest manner. He aids my enemies ; he persecutes 
my co-religionists, the Protestants of Germany, who are 
groaning under the yoke of the Pope, and who extend toward 
me their suppliant hands. . . . Before separating from you, I 
invoke upon you the protection of the Almighty ; and you 
especially, valiant nobles, I recommend to the divine protec- 
tion. Be ivorihy descendants of the ancient Goths!" But 
whether the piety of Gustavus Adolphus was sincere or 
feigned, it is certain that his impartial contemporaries re- 
garded him as a politician rather than as a devotee. Pope 
Urban VIII. would never discern in him the declared adver- 
sary of the Catholic Church ; he persisted in regarding the 
Swedish monarch as merely the foe of the House of Austria ; 
and it was said that when the news of the king's death 
reached the Vatican, the Pontiff offered Mass for the departed 
soul (1). The private life of Gustavus Adolphus, if compared 
with that of most Protestant princes of his day, was exemp- 
lary ; he seems to have cherished but one immoral intimacy, 
and that one did not last for a long time. Glory was the 
chief love of his inmost heart ; but it is certain that in order 
to satisfy his passion, he could forget his solemn promises, 
and that his interests were often considered before the dic- 
tates of justice (2). 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedes and 
German Protestants lost ground ; they were beaten at Nord- 

(1) Drovskx; Joe. cit.., vol. 11., p. GG5. Richelieu, in his Memoirs, merely says: " When 
the Pope heard this news, he went to the nntionnl church of the Germans, and celebrated a 
low mass." 

(2) For instance, his treatment of the palatine, his invasion of Pomerania, and his 
fMnpi'lsion of the elector of Brandenburg to the alliance. 
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lingen, and the House of Austria recovered its power. By 
the Treaty of Prague, Ma} r 30, 1635, the emperor drew to his 
side many of the Protestants ; and his authority became as 
great as it had been after the defeats of the palatine and of 
the Danish king. But at the moment when nothing seemed 
to thwart his triumph, France called upon him to halt. 
Hitherto, Bichelieu had combated Austria in merely an indi- 
rect manner ; now he declared open war. Then ensued the 
most brilliant period of the Thirty*Years' War, illustrated 
on the part of Prance by Conde and Turenne ; and on the 
part of Austria and Spain, by the Italians, Montecuculli and 
Piccolomini. The struggle was an alternation of successes 
and reverses on both sides. Por an instant the Austrians 
and Spaniards invaded France; but were repelled before 
they could reach Paris. Then the French and Swedes trans- 
ferred the war to Germany ; but the} r could not penetrate to 
Vienna. Little by little, exhaustion was entailed by the 
gigantic efforts put forth by both parties, and despite the 
stubborn opposition of Spain, Austria resolved to make peace. 
Like nearly all the treaties of modern times, the Peace of 
Westphalia was not inspired by principle. Convenience, not 
justice, was the thing sought. " Accomplished facts," which 
some innocents deem the discovery of Napoleon III. and 
Lord Palmerston, had been already consecrated by the Peace 
of Augsburg, in the permission accorded to the Protestants 
to retain the goods of the Church which they had stolen be- 
fore the year 1552 ; and the Peace of Westphalia repeated 
the consecration by allowing the thieves to retain what they 
had annexed before 1624. Whatever could be obtained was 
demanded ; nothing was ceded that could be withheld or 
recovered. The unity of the Hoi}' Roman Empire in Ger- 
many was weakened, inasmuch as the emperor lost much of 
his power, to the profit of the German sovereigns. The treaty 
pleased no one. The Catholics lamented the loss of much 
ecclesiastical dominion and property ; and the Protestants 
were irritated by the prohibition to purloin any more. The 
ratifications of the treaty were exchanged in 1G-19, in spite of 
the efforts of Chigi, the papal nuncio at Vienna. In January, 
1651, Pope Innocent X., in his Bull Zehts Domus Dei, pro* 
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tested against the usurpation of ecclesiastical goods, and 
declared the treaty null. In fact, the signataries had exceed- 
ed their powers in suppressing bishoprics without the consent 
of the Holy See, and in disposing of goods which did not be- 
long to them. The Pope alone regarded the rights of things ; 
the signers looked upon everything from a point of view, the 
basis of which was brute force (1). One of the chief results 
of the Peace of Westphalia was the loss by Germany of that 
primacy which she had enjoyed in the Middle Ages. The 
Germans had feared the supremacy of the Latin race, and 
hence, if for no other reason, many of them had espoused the 
cause of the Keformation: and hence, also, they combated 
Spain, and Spain being Catholic, they warred also on Cathol- 
icism. But they succeeded only in consolidating the House 
of Austria, which thenceforward until our days retained a 
supremacy in Germany, and an overwhelming share in the 
dominion of Italy. As Cantu observes : " Instead of abolish- 
ing the empire, the Germans abolished the Pope ; instead of 
acquiring civil and municipal liberty, they obtained the priv- 
ilege of not going to Mass or to confession, and of singing 
the Psalms in German. Italy suffered still more ; her fruit- 
ful division into little states disappearing before the Austro- 
Spanish domination which was no longer counterbalanced by 
Prance, although this domination was compelled to some 
degree of restraint by the republics of Venice and Genoa " (2). 
The Peace of Westphalia was the first compact entered 
into by the European powers in accordance with the new jus 
publicum, based upon the idea of a material balance of power. 
Thirty years of unprofitable slaughter, and of indiscriminate 
destruction of nearly all civilizing agencies (3), had convinced 
sovereigns that for some time, neither Catholicism nor heresy 
would attain a securely dominant position, and by the famous 

(1) Bougkant; History of the Treaty of Westphalia, vol. ill., p. 631.— Ranke; The 
lioman Popes, vol. ii.. p. 560. 

(2) Heretic* of Italy. Discourse 47. • ■ 

(3) The Holy See succeeded in saving from amid the devastations of the Thirty Years' Wnr 
the (Treat Palatine Library of Heidelberg, which was transported to Rome, and afterward, 
in 1815, restored. We may here note that although Home lulfllled her part of the agree- 
ment of the Congress of Vienna concerning the restoration of objects of art. etc., to their 
rightful owners, ruany of her own artistic and literary properties were retained in various 
capitals. 
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treaty they agreed on mutual toleration. Then Protestantism 
acquired a legal existence in a large part of Europe, and 
Borne began to fear that the days of heresy were to be long 
in those regions. But the chief reason for which Pope Inno- 
cent X. reprobated the Peace of Westphalia was found in its 
sanction of that absolutely pagan canon that the sovereign of 
a country is, of right, the master and sole ratio essendi of that 
country's religion. With this principle legally sanctioned 
and enforced, it is no wonder that an end was put for a time 
to the Catholic renaissance which had followed the celebra- 
tion of the Council of Trent. But the temporal dominion of 
the Eomau Pontiff in the States of the Church obtained some 
advantages at this time. Urban VIII. recovered Montefeltro, 
Urbino, Pesaro, and Sinigaglia ; and he firmly resisted the 
efforts of his nephews to obtain these territories in fief. 

And now a word about the position occupied during the 
Thirty Years' War by two prominent churchmen, Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. and Cardinal Kichelieu. Urban VIII. deemed it 
his duty, both as Pontiff and as temporal sovereign, to take 
an active part in the politics of his time. In considering the 
questions which then divided Germany into two hostile par- 
ties, and which entailed a bloody rivalry between France and 
the House of Hapsburg, the Pope thought it proper to 
pronounce against Austria and Spain. Like nearly all of his 
predecessors in the papal chair, Urban VIII. dreaded any 
increase of the imperial power in Italy. In pursuance of a 
policy which was both natural and proper in a Pope, he allied 
himself with France in the question of the Valtelline, an 
Italian valley parallel with the Engaddine, through which 
flows the Adda as far as the Lake of Como, between two 
mountain ranges, which separate it from Venice on the south 
and from the Grisons on the north. All Europe was at this 
time convulsed because of this little vanVy ; for its position 
gave to its occupier immense strategic advantages. The 
Hapsburgs were dominant in Germany ; a branch of the 
family reigned in Spain, in the Milanese, in Naples, and also 
in most of the New World. Was the Valtelline to become a 
Spanish possession? Then it would be a road for an armv 
from Germany into Italy ; let the Swiss and the Grisons 
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espouse wliicli side they would. France, quite naturally, 
coveted the Valtelline, if for no other reason than to check 
the power of Austria. Then there were the Grisons, sus- 
tained by Switzerland, Holland, and more or less openly by 
England. No wonder, therefore, that Urban VIII. sided 
with France in this phase of the Thirty Years' War. The 
great Eichelieu was then at the head of affairs in the land of 
the Lilies ; and he so shaped his anti- Austrian policy, that 
many of his best friends reproved him for acting contrary to 
the interests of the Church. It is not for us to apologize for 
his action in allying the Eldest Daughter of the Church with 
a monarch whose triumph could not but be detrimental to 
Catholicism. He certainly felt ashamed of his policy, and 
shed tears of compunction when deciding upon it in full 
council. He thought to cover his shame under the papal 
mantle, by trying to obtain at least an indirect sanction for 
his diplomacy from the Pontiff. The imperial arms had tri- 
umphed in Germany, an army was about to act in Poland 
against the Swedes, and the Spaniards had furnished another 
for service against the Netherlander ; another force was to 
attack the duke of Mantua, then under the protection of 
France. Wallenstein, the man who gives history so many 
surprises, was so enraged at Pope Urban for his non-approval 
of the Edict of Restitution, that he urged the emperor to send 
an expedition against Rome — another one of the many under- 
taken by a German imperial army — saying that as a century 
had passed since the emperor Charles Y. had sacked the 
papal capital, the booty would now be of immense value. At 
this juncture Eichelieu concluded his alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus ; providing, however, that the Swede should promise 
to tolerate the Catholic religion wherever he found it. The 
emperor loudly complained of the pontifical refusal to con- 
demn directly the contract between the cardinal and the 
Swedish king, and of the hesitancy of the Holy See in pro- 
nouncing the war a religious war. The reclamations of 
Ferdinand II. were presented to the Pontiff by Pazmany, 
archbishop of Gran ; and were supported in full consistory 
by the Spanish envoy, Cardinal Borgia, who went so far as to 
reproach the Pope with a culpable indifference toward the 
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true interests of the Catholic Church (1). The Sacred College 
was divided as to the course to be pursued ; and prompted by 
Cardinal Ludovisi, some of their Eminences even advised the 
convocation of a General Council to consider the matter. It 
is evident that, unlike all Protestant historians, Urban VIII. 
did not regard the Thirty Years' War as one of religion, but 
rather as one of worldly interests. The same may be said 
of Richelieu, who intended to cast Gustavus Adolphus aside, 
so soon as he had served the purposes of France. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GALILEO. 

Not merely because he was a prince among astronomers 
does Galileo Galilei deserve the homage of true scientists. 
His greatest glory was that of a consummate mechanician ; 
and nevertheless, he was immediately admired as an astron- 
omer, while his appreciation as a mechanician was of slow 
growth. Popular enthusiasm acclaimed his indagations of the 
stellar mysteries ; but they who were termed wise derided 
his mechanical inventions. It is a very ordinary experience 
for great minds not to be appreciated by their compatriots ; 
bnt Galileo did not quickly receive the praise of foreigners. 
Even the keen-minded Descartes, when travelling in order to 
find truth in conferences with the learned outside of France, 
arrived in Florence during the period of Galileo's highest 
renown ; and blinded mathematician as he was, lie did not 
care to meet the glory of Italy. It is amusing to us of the 
nineteenth century to read the letter of the father of modem 
philosophy to Mersenne, innocently proclaiming that he does 
not deem the writings of Galileo worthy of serious examina- 
tion. The brilliant Frenchman seems to have missed the fact 

(A) A few years after this reproval of Urbau VII 1. by the Imperialists, the Gallieans, 
more loyal to their kiug than to the Holy See. upbraided Innocent XI. because of his resist- 
ance to the pretensions of Louis XIV., with being not only a protector of Protestants, but 
a Protestant himself. It was then that Lafoutalne wrote his verses to the effect that the 
entire Protestant party was "well pleased with the Pope ; aud that the Chevalier deSillery 
prayed that the Pontiff might be converted to Catholicism." 
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that the reasonings of the Italian scientist were far more valu- 
able than his inventions; and that the Italian's methods, 
bringing speculation into the field of unprejudiced experience, 
gave to him, equally with himself, the right to be considered as 
the restorer of modern philosophy. Hearken to the judgment 
of the impartial Cantii : " Not to rely entirely on authority ; to 
neglect investigations into the essence of things, demonstra- 
tions a priori, abstractions assumed as realities, hypotheses 
adopted as theories ; to regard doubt as the father of inven- 
tions and the path to truth ; to wish only for truth, and to 
search for it with scrupulous watchfulness, with calculation, 
with geometrical precision, rather than with reliance upon 
dialectics, which can indeed demonstrate what is found, but 
can find nothing ; not to oppose authorities to authorities, but 
to oppose to the assertions of philosophers the great book of 
nature 'which does much with little, and whose operations 
are equally wonderful ' ; such was the method with which 
Galileo put in practice what Bacon reduced to theory. 
Hence the title of restorer of science belongs to Galileo rather 
than to Bacon: the former had made his discoveries before 
1G20, when the Organon appeared. Bacon pretended to 
furnish an Organon, that is, a method of making inventions, 
bat he invented nothing: Galileo, who invented so many 
things, thought that he had derived them all from intuition, 
from inspiration. ... If Bacon put forth a programme of 
future discoveries, he possessed no inventive genius, and 
therefore made no discoveries ; his method was admirable, 
but although he described with precision, celebrated with en- 
thusiasm, preached with eloquence, he used that method for 
no great end. Notwithstanding all this, our philosopher had 
less influence than Descartes or Bacon ; because he thought 
less of convincing others and of inducing them to research, 
than he did of enlightening himself, and of applying. In fact, 
the isochronism of the pendulum was used by him for the 
measurement of time, and of the pulsations of the arteries ; 
he established the laws of consonance, of dissonance, and ot 
colors, in the lost treatise on Sight and Colors; he wrote a 
book on fortifications, as yet unedited ; knowing that longi- 
tude could be determined by the Satellites of Jupiter, he 
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offered to Spain a plan, the importance of which was not 
appreciated " (1). 

School-children are frequently told that in a time of most 
dense ignorance Galileo, an Italian astronomer, discovered 
that the earth moves around the sun ; that this doctrine was 
contrary to that of the Catholic Church, and that therefore 
the unfortunate scientist was seized by the Inquisition, thrown 
into a dungeon, and tortured ; that ^finally he retracted his 
teaching, but that, nevertheless, even while ostensibly yield- 
ing, he muttered : " And yet the earth does move." Very few 
Protestants even suspect uny exaggeration in these assertions; 
still fewer appear to know that Galileo did not discover that 
the earth moves around the sun ; that this doctrine was not 
contrary to that of the Catholic Church ; that the imprison- 
ment of Galileo was nierel}- nominal, and that he was sub- 
jected to no torture whatever ; that the famous remark "E pur 
si mitove" is a work of imagination. Galileo did not discover 
that the earth moves around the sun. The ancient Greeks 
certainly knew that the earth is round, that it is isolated in 
space, and that it moves. Aristotle and Ptolemy undertook 
to refute the last theory. According to Cicero, Xicetas 
asserted the motion of the earth. Philolaus, says Eusebius, 
thought that the earth moved around the region of fire, in au 
oblique circle. Aristarchus of Samos, says Archimedes, sus- 
tained the immobility of the sun, and that the earth turned 
around it as around a centre. Seneca thinks it "well to 
inquire whether the rest of the universe moves around a 
stationary earth, or whether the earth moves in a stationary 
universe " (2). The Irish Ferghil (Yirgilius), bishop of Salz- 
burg in the eighth century, taught the existence of the anti- 
podes. Dante certainly believed in the antipodes and in cen- 
tral attraction (3). Copernicus himself never pretended to be 
the author of the system which bears his name; although to 
this humble Polish priest belongs the glory of having pre- 
cisely formulated that system, and at a time when a knowl- 
edge of it had almost vanished from among men. 

The heliocentric system was not contrary to the doctrine 

(1) CANTrr ; Illustrious Italians, Milan, 1877. (2) Xatural Questions, VII., 2. 

(3) " 11 punto a eui son tratti tutti i ncsi." Hell. caMo'M. 
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of tlie Catholic Church. She never has proposed arid she can 
not propose to her children any system of merely physical 
science as a matter of faith. Certainly, if any system contra- 
dicts her teachings, she exercises her right to condemn it. 
Most churchmen of the early seventeenth century, quite 
naturally followers of the generally received scientific theories 
of their day, rejected the idea of a motion of the earth around 
the sun ; but the Church did not force them to such rejection. 
Had such been the mind of the Church, Copernicus and his 
many forerunners would not have been regarded as good Cath- 
olics; and Copernicus himself would not have dedicated his 
Revolutions of the Heavenly Orbs to Pope Paul III., saying, 
"If men who are ignorant in mathematics pretend to condemn 
my book because of certain passages of Scripture which they 
distort to suit themselves, I despise their vain attacks." 
Calcagnini, who died in 1540, would not have publicly taught 
at Ferrara that "the heavens stand, but the earth moves." 
But if the Church was not hostile to purely scientific innova- 
tions, Luther and Melancthon were not so liberal. In his 
Table Talk Luther says : " Men pay heed to an astrologer 
who contends that it is the earth that moves, and not the 
heavens or the firmament, the sim and the moon. If a man 
yearns for a reputation as a profound scientist, he should in- 
vent some new system. This madman would subvert the 
whole science of astronomy; but Scripture tells us that 
Joshua bade the sun, and not the earth to stand still." In 
his Principles of the Science of Physics, Melancthon says: 
" The eyes testify that the heavens revolve every twenty-four 
hours ; and nevertheless some men, either from love of nov- 
elty or to parade their genius, insist that the earth moves, 
and that the eighth sphere and the sun do not revolve. Every 
true believer is obliged to accept the truth as revealed by 
God, and to be contented with it." 

It is certain that for many years Galileo was admired and 
cherished by the most learned ecclesiastics of Komo ; that 
three successive pontiffs gave him many tokens of esteem ; 
that he was one of the most honored members of the cele- 
brated Academy of the Lined The cardinal del Moute, 
writing to the grand - duke of Tuscany, says : " During his 
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sojourn at lionie Galileo lias given much satisfaction, and I 
believe that he has received the same ; for he has enjoyed 
good opportunities to exhibit his inventions, and the best- 
informed men of the Eternal City regard them as most won- 
derful and accurate. If we were living in the olden days of 
Rome, the worth of Galileo, I think, would be recognized by 
a statue on the Capitoline." A famous scientist, the Carme- 
lite Foscarini, published in 1615— only a year before Galileo's 
first trouble with the Inquisition— "a theological apology for 
the philosopher and the Copernican system, which was dedi- 
cated to Fantoni, general of the Carmelites, and approved by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Naples. On May 15 of the 
same year, Mgr. Dini, a Koman prelate and an old pupil of 
Galileo, writes that there is no fear that the Copernican sys- 
tem will be condemned ; and that as to Galileo himself, " he 
should fortify his position with arguments well-founded both 
in Scripture and mathematics " ; and that in the meantime 
he may be assured of the writer's own influence with the 
Sacred College in his favor, and of the protection of Prince 
Cesi, the founder and president of the Lincei. Indeed, as 
late as February 16, 1616, Galileo wrote to Picchena that he 
found among the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries much dis- 
pleasure because of " the diabolic opposition of his persecu- 
tors." How happened it then, that Galileo found himself 
cited before an ecclesiastical tribunal ? In accounting for 
this fact little weight need be attached to the sentiments and 
conduct of those who, in his da}' as at all times, appear to be 
tolerated by God for the trial of genius. Men who argued 
against the movement of the earth because the earth has no 
limbs, muscles, and sinews (1) ; men who would decry the 
heliocentric system with the words, " Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye looking up to heaven ? " (2) — such persons could 
have had no influence upon the Eoman Congregations. Nor 
would these tribunals have exercised their power merely 
because Galileo was contradicted by Tassoni, Vieta, Mon- 

(1) Thus Chiaramouti of Cesena. 

(2) Thus the Domijican Cacciui, preaching the Advent course in S. Maria Novella 
in Florence. But Marafll, General of the Dominicans, writing to Galileo on January 10, 
1615, deplored the extravagance of Caccini, who, he said, had previously been forced to 
apologize in Bologna for other absurdities in the pulpit. 
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taigne, Bacon, Pascal, and other great thinkers of the time (1) 
The fault of Galileo consisted in his confusing revealed truths 
with physical discoveries; and in teaching in what sense 
Scripture passages were to be taken, explaining them by 
demonstrations of calculation and experience. Everyone ad- 
mits with Dante (2) that the Scriptures adopt popular ideas 
for the sake of perspicuity. But Galileo said that in the 
Scriptures " are found propositions which, taken literally, 
are false ; that Holy Writ, out of regard for the incapacity 
of the people, expresses itself inexactly, even when treating 
of solemn dogmas; that in questions concerning natural 
things, philosophical argument should avail more than sa- 
cred." These assertions unsettled all science, founded as it 
then was on revelation ; " the earth," says Cantu, " ceased to 
be regarded as the largest, warmest, and most illuminated of 
the planetary bodies. It no longer enjoyed a pre-eminence 
in creation as the home of a privileged being, but became one 
of man}* in the group of unexplored planets and in no way 
distinguished from the others. Fearing that science was 
aggrandizing itself only to war on God, the timid repudiated 
it. Only later did the better minds understand that the faith 
fears no learning ; that historic criticism can be independent 
and impartial without becoming irreligious. Then good 
sense estimated at their true value the accusations launched 
against the Church because of the affair of Galileo ; it distin- 
guished simple assertions from articles of faith, positive and 
necessary prohibitions from prudential and disciplinary pro- 
visions, the oracles of the Church from the deliberations of a 
particular tribunal. To such a tribunal a denunciation was 
made that Galileo or his disciples had asserted that God is 

(1) Tassont. a very indepeudent thinker, thus reasoned: "Stand still in the middle of a 
room, and look at the sun through a window opening toward the south. Now, if the sun 
stands still and the window moves so quickly, the suu will instantly disappear from your 
vision." Vieta, a consummate algebraist, thought the Copernican system derived from a 
fallacious geometry. Montaigne said that probably befor" a thousand years a third system 
would supplant the two others. Descartes sometimes denied the Copernican theory. Bacon 
derided it as repugnant to natural philosophy. Pascal, in his Thoughts deemed it "wise 
not to sound the depths of the Copernican opinion.'" As late as 1800 the Milanese Plnl, In 
his Incredibility of the Movement of the Earth, sustained the Ptolemaic Idea. 
(2) " I'rr qnrstola Scrittura condczccnde 
A noxtrafcicnltatc; c picdi c mano 
A Uio etttribuixec, ed altro intende." 

—Pctridtee, iv.. 43-45. 
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an accident and not a substance, a personal being ; that mir- 
acles are not miracles at all. Then the Pontiff declared that, 
for the termination of scandal, Galileo should be cited and 
admonished by the Sacred Congregation" (1). 

In 1615 Galileo addressed to the grand-duchess Christina, 
grandmother of the reigning Cosmo II., an exhaustive defence 
of his doctrine, in which, after adducing the scientific argu- 
ments for his system, he turns to the dangerous part of the 
defence, protesting, however, his sincere adhesion "to all that 
the Church teaches in matters of faith." Citing in his favor 
St. Augustine, Baronio (2), and the decrees of Trent, which or- 
der us to follow the unanimous teaching of the Fathers when 
there is question of faith and morals (not of cosmogony) 
Galileo denies that the Bible teaches astronomy and physics. 
He holds with St. Augustine (3) that those who quote Scrip- 
ture in questions of physics, explain it according to their 
preconceived opinions. He inveighs with St. Jerome (4) 
against the rash interpreters who make the Bible say what 
they will. He says with St. Jerome (5) and St. Thomas of 
Aquin (6) that in order that it may be understood by the 
Hebrews, the Old Testament expresses itself, in matters 
indifferent to salvation, according to the opinions and par- 
lance of the nation and the time. As to things of nature, in- 
sists Galileo, the sacred text is less clear than the visible 
work of the Creator, which " He has given up to their consid- 
eration " (7). When Galileo had finished this interesting 
Apology, he set out for Eome, ostensibly in order to make 
converts to his system, in reality because he had received a 

(1) In an excellent biocraphy of Galileo, published in the Correspondant of 1847. p. 4S1- 
520. Alfred de Falloux says: "The gauntlet was flung to the theologians, and unfortunately 
those who lifted it fancied that their task was a defense of religion. The Inquisition took 
charge of the affair. ... A religious denounces a scientist, other religious denounce him, 
and from this it is concluded that there is an antagonism between the Church and science. 
But the case was the very contrary. Here religious merely entered into academic animosities, 
prejudices, and retaliations. Monks, friars, etc., are prominent in the history of Galileo, 
not as systematic opponents of his doctrines, but because religious houses were then hot- 
beds of scientific preoccupation and controversy ; and the same Galileo who was accused by 
certain Dominicans and Jesuits was defeuded. at the very same time, by other Dominicans 
and Jesuits." 

(2) Baronio had remarked to Galileo that "the Scriptures teach how to go to heaven, but 
not how heaven is made." 

(3) Genesis, ad litt.. II., IS, 19; § 37-10; II. 17, § 38. (4) To Paulinus. 
(~) On Jeremiah x&r in. (0) On Jub xxvii. (7) Eeclcs., Hi., 11. 
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secret summons from the Inquisition. So we are informed 
by Mgr. Queringlii, who writes to Cardinal Alexander d'Este 
on Jan. 1, 1616 : " The coming of Galileo to Eome was not, 
as is believed, altogether voluntary. They wish him to ex- 
plain how he can reconcile the movement of the earth with 
the contrary teaching of Scripture." And in a despatch to 
his government dated Sept. 11, 1632, the Tuscan ambassador, 
Niccolini, announces the discovery, in the records of the Holy 
Office, of a document proving that Galileo " was sent to 
Rome " because of his attachment to the theory of the rota- 
tion of the earth. In the letter to Picchena already cited, 
Galileo's allusion to his personal safety shows that it had 
been in some danger ; therefore his going to Home was 
scarcely voluntary. He reached the Eternal City in Dec, 
1615, and was honorably received and entertained by the 
most distinguished people. But the Inquisition had already 
interfered in his affairs, and had examined his Letters on the 
Solar Sjjots. Two propositions, one on the. immobility of the 
sun, and another ou the movement of the earth, were extracted 
from this work, and by order of Pope Paul V., eleven consult- 
ing theologians of the Ho] y Office undertook to "qualify" 
them. Or? Feb. 24, these qualificators gave their opinion 
ihat the fLst proposition was " absurd and false in theology, 
and formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary to 
Sacred Scripture." The second proposition was qualified as 
" absurd and false in. philosophy, and from a theological 
point of view, at least erroneous in faith." On Feb. 26, by 
virtue of a papal order, issued because of these qualifications, 
Galileo was conducted to the palace of the Holy Office, where 
he was introduced to Cardinal Bellarmine, who was attended 
by the commissary, Segnizio de Lauda, a notary, and two 
witnesses. Bellarmine represented to the philosopher the 
" errors of his opinion," aud then the commissary commanded 
him, in the name of the Holy Office, " to abandon entirely 
the said opinion that the sun is the centre of the universe 
and immovable, and that the earth moves ; also to abstain 
from upholding, teaching, or defending said opinion in any 
way whatever, by word or by writing." 

The text of the notification of the qualifier's report, made 
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on Feb. 25 to the assessor and commissary of the Holy Office 
by the cardinal-inquisitor, Mellini, and published in 18G7 by 
Henry de 1' Epinois (1), shows that the Pontiff had ordered 
the imprisonment of Galileo, if he proved recalcitrant. How- 
ever, on May 26, the philosopher having requested of Bellar- 
mine an attestation that he had, on the above occasion, made 
no abjuration of his opinions, the cardinal gave him the 
following certificate : " We, Robert, Cardinal Bellarmine, 
having learned that Galileo has been calumniated, and that 
it has been said that he abjured in our presence, and that he 
was condemned to salutary penance ; since we have been 
requested to do so, we declare, in accordance with truth, that 
the aforesaid Galileo made no abjuration of any kind, in our 
hands or in those of any other person — so far as we know — 
either in Rome or anywhere else, of his opinions and teach- 
ings ; that he was subjected to no penance of any sort ; that 
he was simply informed of the declaration of the Holy Father 
published by the Congregation of the Index, to the effect 
that the teaching attributed to Copernicus that the earth 
moves around the sun and that the sun occupies the centre 
of the universe without moving from east to west, is contrary 
to Sacred Scripture, and that consequently it is not permitted 
to defend or uphold it. In testimony, etc., this May 2G, 1616. 
Robert, Card. Bellarmine." Galileo's own interpretation of 
the condemnation of the two propositions is found in one of 
his letters written on the very day he heard it in the palace 
of the Holy Office : " The Church has merely decided that 
the Copernican teaching does not agree with Scripture ; and 
hence those books alone are condemned, in which it is sought 
to prove, ex professo, that said teaching does not disagree 
with the Bible." 

On March 5, the Congregation of the Index issued a decree 
in which the opinion affirming the double movement of the 
earth and the immobility of the sun was declared " false and 
entirely contrary to Sacred Scripture," and it was proclaimed 
that said opinion " could not be professed or defended." The 
work of Copernicus, Bevolutions of the Heavenly Orbs (2), and 

(1) Process and Condem nation of Galileo, accardina to Unedited Document.*. 

(2) Tbe Copernican system was again condemned In 1019 by the same Congregation, in 
the condemnation of Kepler's Abridgment of the Astronomy of Copernicus; and in 1630 
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that of Diego de Zuniga, a Commentary on Job, in which this 
Spanish philosopher had only incidentally adduced the 
Copernican theory, were condemned " until corrected " ; the 
writings of Foscarini were absolutely condemned ; Galileo 
and Kepler were not named, but the former's work on the 
Solar Spots, and many of the latter's writings were implicitly 
condemned, as the sentence included "all the writings in which 
said teaching is inculcated." In his letter to Picchena dated 
March 6, Galileo says nothing of the episode of Feb. 26, for 
that affair was regarded as personal between himself and the 
Congregation ; the world was supposed to be ignorant of it. 
But he alludes to the fact that the decree of March 5 does 
not mention his name, and he insists that he runs no danger 
in Rome. On March 12, Pope Paul V. accorded him an 
audience of three-quarters of an hour, and at his farewell his 
Holiness assured the philosopher that his security was 
certain, so long as Paul V. occupied the Papal throne. In- 
forming the grand-duke Cosmo of the departure of Galileo 
from Rome, the Cardinal del Monte says : " He departs with 
an unstained reputation, and with the praise of all who have 
met him. He has realized how futile have been the calum- 
nies of his enemies, who, as he himself affirms, have had no 
other intention than to make him lose the favor of your 
Serene Highness. I, who have often conversed with him, and 
with those who are acquainted with late events, assure your 
Higlmess that Galileo can personally be charged with 
nothing." 

During the next few years Galileo observed the silence 
imposed upon him by Rome ; but his correspondence shows 
that he always hoped that if the obnoxious prohibition was 
not expressly removed, it would be at least ignored through 
a toleration of the condemned opinion. After a time he seems 

appeared a Nnte of the Congregation, indicating the corrections which would have to be 
made before the work of Copernicns could appear in Italy. In this Xotc it was again 
declared that the double movement of the earth " Is contrary to Scripture and its true aud 
Catholic interpretation.'" The names and works of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Zunisra, 
and Foscarini remained on the Iudex for two centuries. In 1835 by order of Gregory XVI., 
a new Catalogue of condemned works was issued by Krlar Thomas Anthony Degolu, secre- 
tary of the Congregation of the Index, and an order was promulgated for the destruction of 
all copies of the Catalogue of 1819, which bad been the last Issued. In the new Catalogue 
»he ai-ove names do not occur. 
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to have resolved to try how far Eome would allow him to go. 
In 1618 he distributed a few copies of his Discourse on the 
Flow and Re flow of the Sea, written two years before, and in 
which he defended the Copernican system. From Aug., 1618, 
to Jan., 1619, three comets claimed the attention of the sci- 
entific. Galileo expressed to a few friends his partly- true 
opinion that comets were not, as was commonly thought, 
bodies analogous to the planets, but that they were optical 
phenomena, analogous to halos and*parhelions, and produced 
by earthly exhalations of extreme tenuity which had arrived 
a,t a height greater than that of the moon. In 1619 the 
Jesuit professor Grassi pronounced a public discourse in the 
Koman College, in which he contended that comets are time 
stars. Galileo knew that comets are not solid masses. 
" Assimilating, with reason," says Th. Henry Martin (1), 
" the planets to the earth, he doubtless feared, without daring 
to say so, that this legitimate assimilation (but condemned by 
the Koman Congregation) would be compromised before 
science by an assimilation between the comets and the planets. 
Instead of restricting this assimilation, opposing the massive- 
ness and solidity of Uie planets to the lightness and fluidity 
of the comets, he was led to deny all assimilation between 
these bodies, by an hypothesis too like that of Aristotle and 
of the Peripatetician, Chiaramonti. This hypothesis of Gal- 
ileo, which M. Arago can scarcely pardon, was excusable in 
that day, as we know from the nearly similar opinion of 
Kepler (2), and from the doubt which even Cassini enter- 
tained until 1653." With the aid and under the name of his 
disciple, Mario Guiducci, for our philosopher was then an 
invalid, Galileo published in 1619 a Discourse on Comets. 
Then Grassi issued, under the name of Lotario Sarsi Sigen- 
sano, a violent pamphlet entitled an Astronomical and Philo- 
sophical Balance in which, before touching the subject of 
eomets, he made a personal attack on Galileo, contesting his 
principal discoveries, and denouncing his persistent adher- 
ence to a condemned system. In spite of this provocation, 
Galileo remained quiet during the last two years of Paul V. 
and the two years of the reign of Gregory XY. 

(1) Galileo and the Rights of Science, Paris, 1868, cb. 4. (2) Ibi., pt. 2, cb. 12. 
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In 1621, Galileo lost bis protector, the grand-duke Cosmo 
II., but in 1623 be was gratified on bebolding the elevation 
to the Papacy of his friend, Matthew Barberini. A poet 
himself, Urban VIII. had always favored poets ; but he was 
much given to the more severe studies. In 1612, on June 15, 
he had written to Galileo that he would read the philoso- 
pher's books, " to confirm me in my opinion, which agrees 
with yours, and to admire with everyone the fruit of your rare 
intellect." In 1620, he had composed verses in praise of 
Galileo, and afterward, in 1635, he had them printed and 
published. Invited by the Pontiff to visit him in Home, 
Galileo did so in the spring of 1624, and they held many long 
interviews, during which they discoursed on astronomy (1). 
When they separated, Galileo took with him letters of recom- 
mendation from the Pontiff to the new grand-duke, Ferdi- 
nand II., who, when under the influence of his minister, Cioli, 
was very unfavorable to new ideas. Urban tells the prince 
that as long as Jupiter courses in the heavens with his four 
satellites, so long will the glory of Galileo keep him company ; 
that Galileo is dear to his own Pontifical heart, not only be- 
cause of his scientific merits, but for others which make a 
person dear to any Pope ; that he cannot allow Galileo to 
depart from Rome without recommending him to the gener- 
ous patronage of the Medici, whose name he has located 
among the stars. 

Prom the date of Urban's election, Galileo trusted to behold 
an early dissipation of the cloud which hung over him. ~\Ve 
have remarked that he was already disposed to discover the 
limits of the Roman indulgence in his regard. He had writ- 
ten, in 1620, his masterpiece of polemics, the Essayist (It 
Saggiatore), in reply to the Balance of the Jesuit Grassi ; and 
his brethren of the Roman Lincei had obtained its approba- 
tion by the official examiner, the Dominican Riccardi. In 
regard to this work, we shall only note that Galileo contend- 

(1) During this visit of Galileo to Urban VIII., the Pontiff evinced no disposition to allow 
the teaching of the new system m true ; but he told Cardinal Hohenzoller that the Church 
had not condemned the Copernlcau hypothesis as heretical ; she had condemned It only as 
rank. Sue the JFbrfrs of Galileo Galilei, First Complete Edition, Prepared from t)ic 
Authentic Palati>ic MSS. by the Director-Prof csaor, Eugene Albcri ; Florence. 1S42- 
56 ; vol. vL, p. 296. 
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ed that even if the Copemican system was condemned, scien- 
tific men were not therefore justified in withholding good 
reasons for its rejection ; they ought to try to defend its con- 
demnation. He also insisted that since this system was 
condemned, scientists should endeavor to find another, which 
would not be untenable like the Peripatetic, nor incomplete 
like that of Tycho Brahe. Pope Urban had the Essayist read 
during his meals, and enjoyed it very much ; yet it was 
denounced to the Inquisition. The ^cardinal who was dele- 
gated to report on it took for consultor the Theatine general, 
Guevarra ; and the result was an unqualified eulogy of the 
book (1). The author began to hope that although Urban 
VIII. would not cease to regard his system with displeasure, 
he would, nevertheless, allow a little evasion of the decree of 
1616. Time proved that his hopes were ill-founded ; and he 
therefore commenced a work which would exhaustively de- 
tail and examine the arguments for and against the heliocen- 
tric system. This work was destined to precipitate the 
catastrophe of his life. 

In his Dialogue on the Two Principal Systems Concerning 
the World, published in 1632 with the approbation of the 
Master of the Apostolic Palace, Galileo assigns the exposition 
of his opinions to his pupil and friend, some time dead, Sal- 
viati of Florence. Galileo himself is not named, but he is 
often indicated by his title of Linceo. The part of an impar- 
tial and judicious investigator is filled by the Venetian sena- 
tor, Sagredo, another deceased friend of the author. The 
defence of the Peripatetic system is confided to one Simpli- 
cius, who uses absurd arguments, and will yield to none; 
who is, in fine, a fair representative of Galileo's opponents. 
Whether or not Urban VIII. believed what the foes of Galileo 
declared, that under the name of Simplicius he himself was 
held up to ridicule, it is certain that now he manifested less 
sympathy for our philosopher. Xot long before this period 
he had told Castelli that if it had depended on him, the decree 
of 1616 would not have been issued (2) ; but a despatch of the 



(1) Ibi., vol. ix., p. 79. 

(2) On March 1C, 1030, the Benedictine Castelli wrote to Galileo : " A'few days ago Father 
Campanella, in an interview with his Holiness, told him that he had been trying to convert 
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ambassador Niccolini, dated Sept. 5, 1632, proves that Urban 
had been made to believe that Galileo had deceived him as 
to the nature of the Dialogue, and that religion had been 
compromised by the authorization of that work by the Eoman 
censors. This and the next despatches of Niccolini show 
that the Pontiff believed that Galileo had cited Scripture as 
favoring his arguments. It is evident, then, remarks Th. 
Henry Martin, that Urban had not read the book, " and that 
there had been represented as cited in it certain passages 
which were found only in two of Galileo's letters, written be- 
fore 1616, and never printed." On Sept. 11, Niccolini was 
informed that in the Archives of the Holy Office there had 
been discovered a long forgotten minute of the personal in- 
junction made, in the name of the Inquisition, to Galileo and 
accepted by him on Feb. 26, 1616. The case now assumed a 
serious aspect. A special commission, after a month of con- 
sideration, presented to the Pope a memorial in which several 
charges were made against the philosopher. Piccardi, the 
Master of the Apostolic Palace, after having examined the 
Dialogue, and having granted the imprimatur for Pome, had 
consented to the publication of the work in Florence, provid- 
ing that the author would insert a Preface written by himself, 
Piccardi. Galileo was now blamed for having placed the 
imprimatur at the head of the book without an express per- 
mission from Piccardi, and without having submitted the 
proofs to the same, as would have been done, had the work 
been issued in Pome. No complaint of course, could be 
made concerning the Preface, but in regard to the body of the 
work the commission found fault with the presentation of the 
Copernican system as a certainty ; it also blamed the author 
for depreciating "the opposing writers, of whom the Church 
habitually makes use," and for presenting as " not decided " 
a question already " settled by a dogmatic definition." How- 
ever, the commission did not advise the suppression of the 
Dialogue ; it morel}' suggested some corrections. But finally, 

certain Germans to the Catholic faith, and had found them well disposed, but that the con- 
demnation of the Copernican system had scandalized them more than nnythlnfr else could 
have done. Mis Holiness replied In precisely these words: 'We never wished that decree, 
and if it had depended on us, it would not have been made.'" This letter of Castelll Is 
found in the Wurks, edit. Alberl, vol. lx., n. 190. 
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the prohibition and promise of Feb. 26, 1616, were set 
forth (1). 

On Sept. 23, 1632, Galileo was cited to appear again before 
the Inquisition. In endeavoring to discover what followed 
this second summons (concerning his first trial in 1616 there 
is no question as to either imprisonment or torture), it would 
appear to us that no better source of information can be de- 
sired than the original Process. But since Libri (2), Per- 
chappe (3), Bertraud (4), and others insinuate — according to 
what principles of criticism the reader must judge — that as 
this record has been nearly always in the hands of ecclesias- 
tics, they may have destroyed evidence of their own cruelty, 
we shall here adduce the testimony of the Tuscan ambassador, 
Niccolini. This evidence ought to be acceptable to our ad- 
versaries ; for the writer was an intense partisan of Galileo, 
and would not have hidden anything likely to excite sympa- 
thy for his hero. Add to this the fact that these despatches 
are directed to Galileo's own sovereign, himself a warm 
admirer of the philosopher. Galileo arrived in Borne on 
February 13, 1633, and under date of March 13 Niccolini 
writes : " The Pope told me that he had shown to Galileo a 
favor never accorded to another, in allowing him to reside in 
my house instead of in the Holy Office. . . . His Holiness said 
that he could not avoid having Galileo brought to the Holy 

(1) In reference to this stage of Galileo's troubles, the following extracts from the 
despatches of Niccolini to the grand-duke are interesting. Under date of Aug. 21, 1633, he 
writes : " I understand from some friends that there is no thought of prohibiting the book, 
but only of changing some phrases." On Sept. 5: " His Holiness grew very angry, and 
suddenly cried out that even his Galileo had meddled where he ought not ; that he had en- 
tered into questions the most serious and dangerous that could be found in these times. . . . 
The Pope added that he had shown every kindness to Galileo, and had committed his case, 
not to the general Inquisltiou, as he ought to have doue, but to a specially .instituted Con- 
gregation." 

(2) HMory of Mathematical Science in Italy, Paris, 1841 ; vol. iv., pp. 155-294. 

(3) Galileo: His Life and Discoveries, Paris, 1S0G. 

(4) Founders of Modern Astronomy, Paris, 18(35.— When Napoleon invaded Rome in 
1809, among the literary and historical monuments which he stole was the original Process 
of Galileo. The Holy See vainly demanded it from the government of the Restoration. 
While it was yet in France the astronomer Delambre consulted It, but very negligently, as 
is evinced by the inexactness of his quotations when writing to Venturi the letter published 
in 1821 by the latter. Delambre did not appreciate the Process very highly, probably 
because, like Barbier (Critical Examination of Historical Dictionaries, Paris, 1820), he 
could find do proof of his own assertion that Galileo had been tortured. The volume was 
finally consigned to Comm. Rossi, to be restored to the Vatican in 1340, and there It still 
remains. 
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Office for the examination ; and I replied that my gratitude 
would be doubled if he would exempt Galileo from this ap- 
pearance, but he answered that he could not do so. . . . He 
concluded with the promise to assign Galileo certain rooms 
which are the most convenient in the Holy Office." On 
April 1G the ambassador says : "He has a servant and every 
convenience. The reverend commissary assigned him the 
apartments of the judge of the tribunal. My own servants 
carry his meals from my house." . . . 

About two months later (June 18) Niccolini continues : " I 
have again besought for a termination of the cause of Galileo, 
and His Holiness replied that the affair is ended, and that 
Galileo will be summoned some morning of next week to the 
Holy Office, to hear the decision. ... In regard to the person 
of Galileo, he ought to be imprisoned for some time, because 
he disobeyed the orders of 1G1G ; but the Pope says that after 
the publication of the sentence he will consider with me as to 
what can be done to afflict him as little as possible." On 
June 26 : " Monday evening Galileo was summoned to the 
Holy Office, and on Tuesday morning he proceeded thither 
to learn what was required of him. He was detained, and on 
Wednesday he was taken to the Minerva, before the lords- 
cardinals and the prelates of the Congregation, where the 
sentence was read, and he was forced to abjure his opinion. 
The sentence includes the prohibition of his book, and his 
condemnation to the prison of the Holy Office during the 
pleasure of His Holiness, because, as they declare, he dis- 
obeyed the order given him sixteen years ago in this mat- 
ter (1). But this condemnation was commuted bj'His Holi- 
ness to a residence in the gardens of the Trinita dei Monti." 
On July 3 : "His Holiness told me that although it was rather 
early to diminish the penance of Galileo, he had been content 
to allow him to reside at first in the gardens of the Grand 
Duke, and that now he could proceed to Siena, there to re- 
side in a convent or with my lord the archbishop " (2). 

(1) Of tlie ten cardinals forming the tribunal, and all of whose names are at the head of 
the preamble, three did not sign the document. These were Gaspar Borgia, Zaccbia, and 
Francis Barberlni, nephew of Urban VII I. One of the signers, Anthony Barberini, a 
brother of the Pontiff and a Capuchian friar, tried hard to obtain a remission of the entire 
penance. 

(2) July C found Galileo at Siena, dwelling with his old friend and disciple, the arch- 
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According, therefore, to Niccolini, the imprisonment of 
Galileo was merely nominal, and there is no mention of any 
infliction of torture. But let us examine further this ques- 
tion of torture. It is said that the Proceaa itself furnish- 
es an indication of the infliction of torture ; that in the fourth 
interrogatory, on June 21, torture was menaced ; that in the 
sentence the judges declared that they had " deemed it neces- 
Siay to proceed to a rigorous examination " of the accused. 
It is true that torture was threatened, but the menace was 
not executed. In a decree issued by Urban VIII. on June 1G, 
1G33, and first published by L' Epinois, it was ordered that 
Galileo " should be questioned as to his intention [in publish- 
ing the Dialogue], and that he should be menaced with tor- 
ture. If he does not yield to the threat, he must be made to 
pronounce, in full session of the Holy Office, an abjuration 
for strong suspicion of heresy." On June 21, in the fourth 
and last interrogatory, but without any mention of the above 
decree, Galileo was questioned as to his intention in the 
Dialogue in regard to the Copernican system. In reply he 
would only admit that, cherishing his hypothesis, and feeling 
proud of the arguments adduced for it before 1G1G, he had 
given in the Dialogue more strength to the Copernican than 
to the other opinion. Refusing, therefore, to avow the im- 
puted intention, he was threatened with torture. Then lie 
replied — with what truth let his ultra-admirers imagine : " I 
have not held the Copernican system since I was ordered to 
abandon it [seventeen } v ears before]. But I am in /out 
hands. Do with me what you will." This refusal tc 
acknowledge the imputed intention had been foreseen by 
Pope Urban, and, as he had provided for the contingency, t ha. 
tribunal did not fulfil the threat of torture, but proceeded tc 
the act of abjuration. As for the words " rigorous examina- 
tion " used in the sentence, they do not necessarily imply that 
torture had been inflicted ; they can easily refer 10 the threat 
pronounced in the fourth interrogatory. 

But, according to the code of laws binding apon the inquis- 

bisbop Ascanio Piccolomini. On December 16, the Cardina. Francis Barberini having ob- 
tained this favor, he arrived at his own villa or Arcetri, add here he resided almost constant- 
ly until his death on January 8, 1SA2. 
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itors, which are fully given iu the Directory of Eymeric (1), 
the official guide of the Holy Office, torture could not have 
been inflicted on Galileo. It is prescribed that when the ac- 
cused denies the charges, and they have not been substanti- 
ated, and he has not yet furnished a good defence, he shall 
" be put to the ouestion, in order that the truth may be 
reached," — provided, however, that the consulters so advise. 
Now Galileo was not obstinate ; he had no inclination to be- 
come a martyr for science. In his sentence the judges say : 
"We deemed it necessary to proceed to a rigorous examina- 
tion, and thou didst reply like a Catholic — respondisti Coth- 
olice." Having thus answered, he could not be tortured. It 
is sad to hear him uttering what his judges must have known 
to be a lie : " For some time before the determination of the 
Holy Office, and before I received that command [the order 
of 1616], I had been indifferent as to the two opinions of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus, and had held that both were disput- 
able and that both could be true in nature. But after the 
above mentioned determination, being assured by the pru- 
dence of my superiors, all my doubts ceased, and I held, as I 
now hold, the theory of Ptolemy as true, — that is, that the 
earth does not, and the sun does move." If Galileo had 
undergone torture, he would scarcely have omitted to mention 
it among his many grievances, when, a few days after his de- 
parture from Rome, on July 23, he wrote from Siena to 
Gioli, minister of the grand duke : " 1 address you, prompted 
by a desire to escape from the long iveariness of a more than 
six months' imprisonment, and from the trouble and afflic- 
tion of mind of a whole year, coupled with many inconven- 
iences and bodily dangers." 

And now a few words as to the authenticity of the " E pur 
si muove." Iu the formula of abjuration, utter having avowed 
that his Dialogue favors the " false ' doctrine of the movement 
of the earth arcund the sun, and having admitted his violation 
of the prohibition of 1616, Galileo " affirms and swears, with 
his hand on the holy Gospels," that " with a sincere heart 

(1) Directory for Inquisitors, by Friar Xicholas Kymerie, of the Order of Preacher* : 
Commentated by Francit Pcgna, S. T. D. and J. U. 73., Auditor of Causes in tlie Apos- 
tolic Palaee. Part III., on tlie Practice of the Inquisitorial Office, chapter on the Thinl 
Way of Ending a 7Yial for Faitli. Venice, 1595. 
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and unfeigned faith lie abjures, anathematizes and detests the 
aforesaid errors and heresies," for which he has been justly 
condemned as "strongly suspected of heresy." And he 
promises not only to abstain hereafter from all heretical doc- 
trine, but also to denounce all heretics to the Inquisition or 
the ordinary of the locality (1). Motives of both person;:], 
and general interest certainly decided an act of apparent sub- 
mission ; but in performing it Galileo could not, without risk 
of destroying himself, have given himself the questionable 
satisfaction of a merely childish contradiction. Undoubtedly 
he thought that the earth moved, and probably the inquisitors 
knew that he so thought. But had he made the famous re- 
mark, he would not have been dismissed two days afterward. 
If Galileo risked so much by the quoted ebullition at so 
fatally decisive a moment, how comes it that never after, 
either by speech or in writing, did he expressly contradict 
his abjuration by openly professing his system ? Certainly, 
when writing in confidence to some intimates, he would insist 
upon his innocence from a religious point of view ; but in all 
other instances his reticence was persistent. Every oppor- 
tunity and temptation to break this imposed silence was pre- 
sented when he wrote to Diodati, then in Paris, on July 25, 
163-1, complaining of the violence of his enemies toward him- 
self and his teachings, — a violence which he would answer 
only by silence. Nor does he contradict his abjuration 
in his letter written in 1637 to King Ladislaus of Poland, 
whom he asks to compare his Dialogue with the sentence 
pronounced against its author, and to see if its doctrine is 
more pernicious than that of Luther and Calvin, as Urban 
YIII. was said to believe. Nor, again, does he advocate his 
system in his letter to Pieresc on February 21, 1636, in which 
he insists on the injustice of his condemnation. When he 
writes to Rmucciui on March 29, 1641, he evades a direct 
answer to an attempt to obtain an avowal of his real mind. 
Cantu says that he has read, in the valuable archives of the 
Rmuccini family at Florence, an autograph letter of Galileo, 

(1) Merely on the faith of an anonymous note, Libri and Parchappe assert that Galileo 
went through this humiliating ordval clad only In his shirt. The process says nothing of 
this; and men who were accustomed to adopt every means lo enhance the solemnity of a 
recantation, would not have failed to mention such a fact, had it an existence. 
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written during the last days of liis life, in which, for some 
reason or other, he denies the Copernican theory, and advan- 
ces the physical arguments which combat it. And, in truth, 
these were of such a nature, that a scientist might well hesi- 
tate before contemning them ; just as now, after the incon- 
testable arguments which were unknown to the contemporar- 
ies of Galileo, it would be impossible for him to doubt the truth 
of the Copernican system. Galileo himself supposed that 
the earth revolved in the air, which " does not seem obliged 
to obey its movement." The judicious Alberi, who inserted 
this letter in his valuable edition of Galileo's Works, at first 
thought that here Galileo really abandoned his system, thus 
giving an indication of senile weakness ; afterward, however, 
the sagacious editor regarded the missive as a piece of irony 
in which the author veiled the real sentiments which the In- 
quisition would not allow him to avow. This is also the 
opinion of Th. Henry Martin, who carefully examines and 
explains the letter. Rinuccini had informed Galileo that 
Pieroni had found, for certain fixed stars, a small annual par- 
allax of a few seconds — a proof of the annual motion of the 
earth ; but, on the other hand, he said that he had read a new 
book which seemed to establish the immobility of the earth 
in the centre of the universe, because the horizon always di- 
vides the sphere of the fixed into two exactly equal parts. 
Rinuccini prayed Galileo to banish from his mind all anxiety 
concerning the Copernican system. 

"But had Rinuccini forgotten," asks Martin, "that in 1633 
the Inquisition had forced Galileo to abjure this sj-stem, and 
that the sentence had been lessened only because of his prom- 
ise to forever renounce that heresy, and to denounce all 
heretics and suspects ? What was Galileo to do, since he still 
believed in the Copernican system ? With a disciple whose 
convictions were so easily unsettled, and who was, at the 
same time, so indiscreet in his questions, Galileo had to be 
even more prudent than with his other correspondents. Was 
he to reply that, after his condemnation, he could not touch 
that subject? No ; but he dares to refute the objection which 
puzzles his short-sighted disciple; maintaining, however, for 
form's sake, the imposed abjuration. It was not a very sin- 
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cere act; but could Galileo have been sincere in that matter? 
And at what cost ? Abusive severity renders dissimulation 
excusable. In his reply, on March 29, 1641, Galileo begins 
with this irony : ' The falsity of the Copernican system ought 
not to be doubted, especially by us Catholics, Avho have the 
irrefragable authority of Holy Writ, interpreted by the great- 
est masters of theology, whose unanimous consent renders 
us certain of the stability of the earth placed in the centre, 
and of the mobility of the sun around it.' Galileo does not 
say, and he is quite right in not saying, that the question has 
been decided by the Church or by the Pope. As to the pre- 
tended teachings of the Scriptures in matters of astronomy, 
and as to the astronomical commentaries of theologians on 
these texts, Galileo himself had already told us what a sin- 
cerely Catholic scientist can, and ought to think of them. He 
had done this in his letter to the grand-duchess Christina, 
written in 1615, and published with his consent at Strasbourg 
in 16C6. He greatly desired that copies of this letter should 
be introduced into Italy for the confusion of his enemies, as 
he wrote to Friar Micanzio on Jane 28, 1636. And on May 
9, 1637, he wrote to Guerrini that he hoped to soon have 
some copies of it. Are we to suppose, then, that between 
May 9, 1637, and March 29, 1641, a period during which his 
correspondence with Liceti shows in him such strength of 
character, that Galileo embraced the opinion of his enemies ? 
No ; but he feared that Rinuccini would be less discreet than 
Micanzio ; therefore he wrote to Einuccmi a letter which 
could be shown without danger, but which says what he 
wished to say. . . . Then he said ironically, as he had said in 
the Essayist in 1623, that the Copernican system having been 
condemned, and that of Ptolemy and the Peripatetics having 
become untenable, scientists should endeavor to find a third 
system in which astronomical science and the theologians 
could agree. Penetrating to the depth of the matter, he shows 
that the objection troubling Pvinuccini rests only on a beg- 
ging of the question, and not on a real observation of the per- 
petual and rigorously exact equality of the visible celestial 
hemisphere. Concerning the annual parallaxes of the fixed 
stars, he says that if the observation of Pieroniis true, human 
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reasoning must lead one to infer that the earth is not immov- 
able in the centre of the sphere. Then he hastens to add 
that if Pieroni could be deceived in his belief that he has 
found a parallax of some seconds, then those who pretend 
that the extent of the visible hemisphere never varies, not 
even for one or two seconds of a degree, may have been much 
more easily deceived. Thus the objection against the Coper- 
nican system is reduced to nothing. Without any repetition 
by Galileo, it is clear that this system is favored by human 
reasoning, and that it is opposed only by the theological ar- 
guments drawn from certain sacred texts which some wish to 
regard as teaching astronomy. This letter, therefore, favors 
the system which it ironically disavows. This letter of a 
venerable man of seventy-seven years is another proof of that 
fine discernment and of that vivacity of spirit which Galileo 
preserved to the end of his life " (1). 

Having shown that the imprisonment of Galileo was 
merely nominal, and that no torture was inflicted upon him, 
we must now briefly examine the decisions of the Roman 
Congregations in his case, with a view to their doctrinal con- 
sequences. Protestant polemics gladly proclaim these de- 
cisions as destructive of the Catholic doctrine of Infallibility. 
Certain Catholic writers have enunciated views on the mat- 
ter which can serve only to confirm the opinion that the 
Church and science are implacable foes. For instance, the 
Viscount de Bonald, with that severity which is generally 
characteristic of lay theologians, insists that the double 
movement of the earth has never been and never can be 
proved ; that even to-day he who defends the Copernican 
system is " guilty of rashness " in contradicting the natural 
sense of the Scriptures ; that if the old system was. an illu- 
sion, the Bible favors said illusion (2). This author would 
advise, therefore, if he were logical, the Pope and the llo- 
man Inquisition to revoke the decree of toleration issued in 
favor of the Galilean theory on September 17, 1822 ; and 
would have them condemn the many scientific ecclesiastics, 

(1) Lot. cit., eh. 0. 

(2) Galileo, the Holy Office, and the System of the World, in the Correspondent of 
Dec. 35, *354. See also this author's Moses and Modem Geoloyists, Avignon. 1835. 
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like Secchi and Matignon, who " rashly oppose the natural 
sense " of the Scriptures (1). 

Again, there are other Catholic critics whose views, 
though tar more moderate than those of M. de Bonald, are al- 
most equally untenable. Thus it is quite common to hear 
that Galileo was always allowed to teach his system " as an 
astronomical supposition " ; whereas the official documents 
show that our philosopher was prohibited, in 161G, to up- 
hold " said opinion in any way whatsoever " ; and that in 
1633 he was punished for having disobeyed this injunction 
by publishing a work in which there were no interpretations 
of sacred texts. Among the critics of this class the most 
eminent are the astronomer Lalande (2), the Abbe Berault- 
Bercastel (3), Bergier (4), and Feller (5), — all of whom copy 
the Protestant Mallet du Pan, whose errors are carefully 
noted by Th. Martin (6). 

Other Catholic polemics, such as Alzog (7) and Hoffler (8), 
hold that the Copernican system, having been advanced too 
soon, was dangerous to both science and religion, and that 
this pretended fact justifies the action of the Inquisition. 
But the official records evince that the new system was con- 
demned " as false and altogether contrary to Scripture," and 
uot as a mere matter imprudently or prematurely advanced. 
Nay, more : the sentence of 1633 expressly states that even 
though Galileo had presented his system only as probably 
true, still he would have offended ; for, in the words of the de- 
cree, " an opinion cannot be provable when it has been de- 
clared and defined to be contrary to Sacred Scripture." 

(1) In 1842 a certain Abbe" Matalene published in Paris a book entitled Anti-Copcrnieus, 
a JS'ew Astronomy ; but his ecclesiastical superiors sharply reminded biratliat he had uo 
right to compromise the clergy by such extravagancies. 

(•2) Voyaijc in Italy, 1780. (3) Eccl. Hist., 1T78-S5. 

(4) Diet. Tlicol. (5) Diet. Hist., art. Galileo. 

(0) Galileo and the Rights of Science, Paris, 1808.— Ainoug the errors of Mallet du Pan, 
which Martin with undue severity stigmatizes as " lies, " are to be noted bis pretence that 
Pellarmine did not, in 1616, interdict any astronomical hypothesis : the assertion that Gali- 
leo caused his apologetic letter to Christendom to be printed before his condemnation; the 
declaration that no imprimatur was really given for the publication of Galileo's Di'«- 
loyue. Pretending to give extracts from a certain despatch of Guicciardini. Mallet du 
Pan asserts that they show that Galileo wished to force the Pontiff to make a religious dog- 
ma of his system ; whereas the reading of the despatch causes one to almost justify Martin 
when he says that Mallet "not only mistakes, but is an impostor.'* 

(7) Church Hist., Fr. transl., Paris. 1855, vol. ili.. p. 249. 

(8) Encye. Diet. Theol. Cath., art. Galileo. 
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M. Adofphe Yalson (1) contends that the Copernican 
proposition concerning the movement of the earth was not 
condemned as "heretical," if taken by itself; and that in 
condemning the other Copernican theory on the non-move- 
ment of the sun, the Inquisition was right, since the sun has 
a movement of its own. As to the first assertion, it is true 
that the theory of the earth's movement was not condemned 
as " heretical," but it was declared " false and altogether 
contrary to Scripture." As to Yalson's second remark, there 
was no question of any special movement of the sun; this 
movement, toward the constellation of Hercules, was utterly 
unknown at that time ; but what the Inquisition forbade 
Galileo to deny was the movement of the sun around the 
earth. 

Very different from the opinions of the above critics is that 
of Tiraboschi (2), who admits that vulgar prejudices caused 
the prohibition of 1616, and the condemnation of 1633, and 
declares that these decisions were j)ronounced by a fallible 
tribunal, and not by the Church. He shows that at first 
Galileo found his discoveries favorably received in Rome, but 
that the angry Peripatetics soon adopted the Bible as a 
weapon against him. However, being ignorant of the fact 
that the Preface to the condemned Dialogue had been writ- 
ten, not by Galileo, but by the examiner Eiccardi, Tirabos- 
chi accnses the scientist of bad faith. He declares that the 
Congregations erred because of a too great devotion to Per- 
ipateticism. 

About the year 1825 Olivieri, General of the Dominicans 
and commissary of the Holy Office, wrote a dissertation on 
the affair of Galileo (3), in which he gave a very curious 
apolog}' for the Congregations. The teachings of Coperni- 
cus and Galileo, said Olivieri, were not condemned because 
they did not agree with the Bible, but because these two 
scientists upheld them with bad arguments, which, being 

(1) In the Review of Christian Economy for Dec, 1SC5. and Jan. and Feb., 1SG6. 

(2) First Historical Memoir, on the First A dvocates of the Copcmic-in System, read in 
the Modenese Academy dci Dissonanti in 1702, inserted in tiie Venetian edi tion of the Hist. 
Ttal. Litt. lTOfi. Second Memoir, on the Condemnation of Galileo an J the Copernican 
System, read in 1793. 

(3) Not edited until 1855, in the University Catholkpie. 
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contrary to sound philosophy, seemed therefore opposed to 
Scripture. If Galileo, continued Olivieri, had known the 
gravity of the air, and had not obstinately attributed the 
tides to a combination of the diurnal and annual revolutions 
of the earth, things would have gone differently; for the 
Church has ever encouraged any real progress — one which 
is free from errors. Olivieri also contended that the real 
cause of all the misfortunes of Galileo was his having pro- 
voked the "vengeance " of Urban Till. (1). A decisive ref- 
utation of all these assertions was given by Govi (2). 

It is manifest that from the beginiung of the affair of 
Galileo, five courses were open to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. The philosopher and his friends would have been 
satisfied if, firstly, it were acknowledged that the new system 
was not contrary to Catholic faith ; secondly, if liberty of 
discussion were allowed in its regard ; and, thirdly, if both 
the Copernicians and Peripatetics were forbidden to adduce 
Biblical texts in their debates. Certainly ecclesiastical tra- 
dition as well as prudence, both ever favorable to toleration 
in such matters, would seem to have counselled one of these 
three courses. Cardinal Matthew Barberini, afterward Pope 
Urban VIII., Cardinal Bellarmine, and other moderate 
Peripatetics, preferred a fourth course, — namely, to leave 
liberty only to the Peripatetics, and, while not deciding 
against the new system, to interdict it as rash and dangerous 
under the circumstances. In 1632 Urban VIII. adopted a 
fifth course, — namely, to procure the condemnation of the 

(1) We have already observed that Galileo had obtained the approbation of the Master of 
tbe Apostolic Palace for his work entitled A Dialogue on the Tno Principal Systems 
Concerning the World, published in 1632, and that in this Dialogue he had represented 
one Simplicius, a fool, as defending the Peripatetic system. Cantu seems inclined to credit 
the assertion that Pope Urban VIII. fancied that Galileo had intended tbe world to discern 
the Pontiff in the guise of Simplicius ; and he thinks that the approbation of the Master for 
the work might have been, " if not obtained by fraud, at least drawn from tbe Master by 
some of those artifices which are known to those who have had any relations with pub- 
lic censors of books " ; and he adds : " While the learned were indicating certain errors in 
the Dialogue, the envious were whispering to Urban VIII. that Galileo, after the Pontiff had 
treated him so kindly, not only forgot his promise of silence, but ridiculed hi? Holiness in 
the character of Simplicius, even causing conversations he had held with Urban to be spo- 
ken in the Dialogue, Urban, who had the passions of a man and a literateur, rer-ented the 
real or supposed injury," etc. 

(2) nieRoly Offlec, Copernicus, and Galileo, Considered in Reference to a Posthumous 
Dissertation of Father Olivieri, Turin, 1872. 
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Copernican system as false in philosophy, erroneous in the- 
ology, and contrary to Sacred Scripture. 

Now arises the question : By ivhom was the doctrine of the 
movement of the earth thus condemned ? Certainly, it was 
through the influence of Paul V. and of Urban VIII., respec- 
tively, that the decisions of 161G and 1G33 were rendered ; 
but neither their authority as Pontiffs nor that of the Church 
was implicated. As men these Popes were opposed to the 
system of Galileo ; but as Popes their names are not signed 
in the famous decisions. Both are published only in the 
name of the Congregations. This absence of the Pontifical 
ratification is remarked by Descartes in three letters to Mer- 
senne, and by Gassendi (1). The Jesuit Eiccioli (2) invokes 
against the teachings of Galileo the authority of "the Con- 
gregations delegated by the Pope " ; but he does not contend 
that the Pope can delegate his infallibility. The absence of 
the Pontifical ratification in the decisions against Galileo is 
noted by the Benedictine Caramuel (3), who, after declaring 
that the new system is absurd, asks himself what the Church 
would do if, "which is impossible," the movement of the 
earth were ever demonstrated. He replies that the Church 
would declare that " the Roman Congregations, having de- 
cided without the Papal ratification, were mistaken." In 
fine, let it be remembered that neither in 1G1G nor in 1633 
did the supreme authority of the Church pronounce a decis- 
ion concerning the Copernican system. Muratori, writing 
in Italy a century before the works of Galileo were removed 
from the Index, says that the Copernican system was con- 
demned "not by an edict of the Supreme Pontiff, but by 

the Congregation of the Holy Office To-day this system is 

everywhere in vogue, and Catholics are not forbidden to hold 
it " (4). Tiraboschi specially insists on our admiring the 
" Providence of God in favor of His Church ; since, at a time 
when the majority of, theologians firmly believed that the 
Copernican system was contrary to the Sacred Scriptures, the 

(1) Impressed Mutton, Lyons, 1C58, vol. iii., epist. 2. 

(2) Almaaextum Novum, Bologna, 1051, vol. i., pt. 2, p. 469. 

(3) Fundamental Thcuhmy, Lyons, 1070. The passages are cited by Boulx, In his 
Condemnation of Galileo, Arras, 1800, p. 25-29. 

(4) Annals of Italy, year 1G33. 
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Clmrch was not permitted to give a solemn decision on the 
matter "(1). No Catholic will assert that the Roman Inquisi- 
tion has never committed any errors ; and in the case of Gal- 
ileo it was the Inquisition that erred, and not the Pontiff ; and 
even though the Pontiff had erred, the decision was not one 
concerning faith or morals, — one, that is, which can form the 
object matter of Infallibility. 

"Whenever," says Cantu, "there is opened anew scientific 
or philosophical horizon, even thermost elevated intellects 
are stricken with fright, as when America was discovered, 
and when steam and electricity were first applied. What 
wonder if contradiction befell the Copernican system, which 
appeared to subvert the order not only of the physical but of 
the moral world ; which seemed to threaten faith and morals, 
just as it changed the reciprocal positiou of the heavenly 
bodies? What wonder if it seemed impious and scandalous 
to subject man and his habitation to the same laws which 
regulate the other phenomena of nature ? Was it not for this 
reason that, quite recently, Hegel denied the movement of the 
earth ? When the Reformation had spread, and men were 
substituting their individual for the canonical interpretation 
of the Scriptures, churchmen were frightened on seeing certain 
verses interpreted in a new manner, and they went so far as 
to condemn Galileo. Nor should we forget that until Faucolt 
furnished it, in our own days, there was no physical proof of 
the movement of the earth. Faucolt gave it in the progressive 
deviation of the oscillating plane of a pendulum suspended 
from a fixed point. But no serious person will repeat the 
absurdities of Libri (2), of Arduini (3), and of similar writers, 
confuted by Biot (4), Alberi, Martin, and by common-sense." 

He who would understand t]*e great catastrophe in the life 
of Galileo must consult the writings of the scientist, and the 
invaluable documents published by Alberi in his great edition 
of the Works (5). It is not true, as Libri and, after him, 
many Protestants insist, that the officers of the Inquisition 

0) Memoir IT., loc.cU. (2> Loc.cil. 

(3) The Fiist Born of Galileo, Florence, 1S64. 

(4) In Michaud's Universal Biography, and in two dissertations in the Journal cle-a 
Savants for March, July aud October. 1S58. 

(5) In sixteen larpe volumes, Florence, 1S42-56. 
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destroyed or secreted nearly all the papers of Galileo. All 
his principal works remain, and nearly all the minor ones. 
A few of his MSS. were destroyed by one of his grandsons, 
who felt some scruples about preserving any writings of one 
condemned by the Holy Office. Most of the important works 
and of the correspondence were collected by Galileo's disciple, 
Viviani, who bequeathed them to a nephew, Panzanini ; the 
heirs of this nephew sold some of them as waste paper, but 
nearly all were recovered by Giambattista Nelli, whose son 
Clement used them and part of Viviani's collection in his 
Life of Galileo, published in 1793. "When publishing his 
edition of the Works, Alberi promised to give to the world 
a Life based upon documents in his hands, but he failed to 
do so. However, this Life would not have been complete, as 
there were many documents which he could not procure. 
Thanks to Theiner, Prefect of the Vatican Archives, who 
communicated these papers to M. Henri de l'Epinois, the 
world received, in 1867, much light on the affairs of the great 
scientist, in the valuable work of the same L'Epinois (1). 



CHAPTER V. 

JANSENISM. 

No problem has so troubled philosophers and theologians, 
in every age and of every religion, as that of a conciliation 
of the two great factors of human destiny, Divine Grace and 
Free "Will. Men seem to have forgotten, or not to have re- 
alized, that human reason can never reconcile, in an abso- 
lutely satisfactory manner, tw^) terms the exact significance 
of which it cannot comprehend. It is not surprising that an 
attempt to explain satisfactorily the reciprocal action of grace 
and free will should so frequently result in either an annihi- 
lation of man under the divine action, or an obscuring of 
God's entity by the prominence given to man. It has been 
well said that this enterprise is like tliat oi one who would un- 
dertake to solve an equation, the terms of which lie does not 

(1) Galileo: Hus Trial and Condemnation* According to Unedited Documents 
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know. Certainly man knows not the precise nature of the su- 
pernatural. Neither can he figure to himself, with any degree 
of exactness, the condition in which the fall of Adam left the 
will of that unfortunate and of his descendants. We cannot 
determine the real nature of God's action on His creatures. 
We realize scarcely at all what are the rights of God's jus- 
tice, or the claims of His love. And how little we know con- 
cerning the divine attributes. When we fancy that we have 
attained to some appreciation of them by a petty comparison 
of them with the faculties of our own souls, we have tempor- 
arily ignored the utter absence of any proportion between the 
infinite and the finite. It is certain, in fine, that we can ap- 
ply to the Creator's nature or actions no reasonings which are 
based on the condition of a creature. Nevertheless, Greek 
philosophy assumed to speculate on the relation of man's 
liberty with the concurrent providence of God over all things 
created ; and Fatalism and Stoicism resulted. Oriental spec- 
ulation entered the field ; and Pantheism was born. Scarce- 
ly had the Christian Church issued from the catacombs, than 
many of her children began to exercise their recovered 
breath in debating on a redoubtable mystery concerning which, 
during the days of their probation, they had been content to 
know that they were free to apostatize, but that they had the 
grace to die for their faith. Then the monk Pelagius insist- 
ed that we do not inherit the guilt of Adam ; that therefore 
our free will is what it was iu paradise ; that consequently 
we need no divine grace. Conquered by the decisions of sev- 
en Eoman Pontiffs, by those of twenty-four synods and by 
that of the General Council of Ephesus ; its absurdities re- 
vealed by St. Augustine, who then came to be known as " the 
doctor of grace " ; Pelagianism again showed itself in a mod- 
ified form, so plausibly urging the needlessness of grace for 
the beginning of faith and for final perseverance, that man}' 
learned and saintly men thought that Semi-Pelagianism alone 
could safeguard free will. Finallv defeated bv the writings 
of Sts. Augustine, Fulgentius, and Prosper, the ultra parti- 
sans of free will made wa}- for the diametrically opposite 
school of the Predestinationists, who taught that the Saviour 
had died for the elect alone, and that the fall of Adam had 
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destroyed free will. This melancholy belief soon vanished ; 
and when it reappeared under the pen of Goteschalk in the 
ninth century, it met its fate at the hands of Hincmar of 
Rheims. Not until the fourteenth century was another at- 
tempt made to terminate the supposed conflict between the 
two great gifts of God to man. Wyckliffe arose ; and both 
divine and human liberty were denied, fatality supplanting 
them. Then the world heard Luther pronouncing " free will 
a slave," or rather a non-entity ; since, according to the fa- 
ther of Protestantism, grace and concupiscence each necessi- 
tate the will of man, of course not violent!}- or by coercion, 
but nevertheless invincibly. In the face of all these pretend- 
ers to the honor of terminating what did not and cannot ex- 
ist — a struggle for existence between grace and free will, the 
Church never attempted to explain their necessary harmony 
in such a way as to give absolute satisfaction to the curiosity 
of man. Leaving to her schools of theologians all freedom 
of speculation as to why, how, etc., when her definitions 
were not called into question, she called upon her children to 
acknowledge, on the part of God, an absolute and supreme 
dominion over all His creatures, and an efficacious wish to 
save all men through a knowledge of His Son and an applica- 
tion of that Son's merits as Redeemer ; and on the part of 
man, a supernatural destiny, guilt of original sin, a need of 
supernatural grace, and free will. When the reader has fin- 
ished his study of Jansenism, which was simply an attempt 
to subvert each and every opinion concerning grace which 
was tolerated by the Church, he will probably feel that it 
would have been well for all the followers of the bishop of 
Ypres, and for many of his opponents, if they had been con- 
tent with a reception of the truths presented by the repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth ; if they had thought with St. 
Francis de Sales that the difficulties presented by each side 
of the controversy were terrible, and that to make a good use 
of grace is better than to dispute concerning its nature. 

Michael Baius, born in 1513 in Hainaut, was a professor 
in the Universit} r of Louvaiu. He taught many errors con- 
cerning grace, free will, original sin, charity, the death of 
Christ, etc., all of which are found in the sixty-six proposi- 
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tions condemned in 15 7G by Pius V. The errors of Bains 
which regard the state of innocence were a kind of Pela<*i- 
anisra ; those concerning fallen nature were a mixture of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism ; and those regarding restored 
nature were akin to the contradictory errors of the Predes- 
tinationists and the Pelagians. In regard to innocent na- 
ture, Baius taught that " God was obliged, by justice and be- 
cause of a right possessed by the creature, to create mau 
for eternal happiness ; that sanctifying grace, and the other 
gifts which the Church calls gratuitous and supernatural, 
and which God conferred on Adam, were natural and due to 
him ; therefore, man can attain salvation by strength of his 
own nature." As to fallen nature, Baius held that free will 
can only sin ; all that man wills he freely wills, and hence 
even "when he necessarily wills he freely wills." Concern- 
ing restored nature, Baius contended that " every good work 
merits eternal life of its own nature, independently of the di- 
vine disposition and of the merits of Christ " ; but he also 
insisted that " man escapes the punishment due to sin, only 
by an imputation of Christ's merits, and this imputation is 
not accorded to all, but only to the predestined." In fact, 
as St. Liguori expresses the idea, the entire teaching of Baius 
on the three states of man's nature is the consequence of his 
principle that there are but two loves : theological charity, 
by which God is loved above all else as the last end ; and 
concupiscence, by which one is attached to creatures, also as 
to a last end. Between these two loves, according to Baius, 
there is no medium. Baius died iu the communion of the 
Church. His most determined opponents, Cardinal Grau- 
velle and' the Jesuit, Toledo, admitted his knowledge, humil- 
ity, and simplicity. 

Cornelius Jansen was bom in 1585 at Arcquoi, near Leer- 
dam in Holland. He made his course of Humanities at 
Utrecht ; but his philosophical and theological studies were 
pursued at Louvain under the tuition of James Baius, a 
nephew of the famous Michael, and under James Jansou, 
both zealous defenders of Baianism. One of his intimate 
friends at the University was John du Verger de Haurraue 
(better known as Saint-Cyran, from the abbey giveu to hiir 
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in 1G17, by the bishop of Poitiers), of whom Petau, who had 
been his fellow-student at the Sorbonne, said that " he was 
a restless, vain, and presumptuous spirit." Jansenius ob- 
tained his degree in 1G19 ; and his learning caused his being 
sent to Spain, on important business of the University. By 
his efforts the Spanish government was induced to revoke 
the permission accorded to the Jesuits, to teach Humanities 
and philosophy in Louvain. In 1630 he became professor 
of Scripture, and published his Commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, Wisdom and the Gospels. He was made bishop of 
Ypres in 1635, chiefly because of a pamphlet entitled the 
Gallic Mars, which he had written in the interest of Spain. 
During the twenty years preceding his death, which occurred 
on May 6, 1638, Jansenius had labored on a work called 
Augustinus, at first styled an Apology for Bairn, in which he 
aimed at an exposition of the doctrine of St. Augustine on 
grace and predestination, and a refutation of Lessius and 
Molina (1). In both the preface and the epilogue to his book 
Jansenius professed his submission to the decisions of the 
Holy See ; but we cannot forget that his correspondence with 
Saint-Cyran nullified this declaration. He presumes to la- 
ment " the ignorance of the court of Eome in matters of 
faith " (2) ; he condemns all the scholastics, St. Thomas in- 
cluded, and says that if the Thomists and Jesuits continue 
their disputes until the day of judgment, they will wander 
still more from the truth than they have hitherto done, "and 
already they are a hundred leagues away from it" ; he pro- 
nounces St. Thomas insipid to him who has studied St. Au- 

(1) Leonard Lessius, born in Brabant* in 1554, entered the Society of Jesus, and studied 
theology under Suarez. He became a professor at Louvain in 1585, and after a life of con- 
stant polemics died in 1633. The Universities of Louvain and Donay vainly endeavored to 
induce Rome and the Sorbonne to condemn his doctrines as they had done. The great ob- 
ject of the discussion was the teaching of Lessius on grace and predestination, which is an- 
alogous to that of Molina. Indeed, Lessius composed his work on Efficacious Grace in de- 
fence of Molina against the Thomists. Louis Molina, also a Jesuit, was born in Castile in 
1535. Mis work on the Agreement of Grace and Free Will was attacked by the Domini- 
cans, and even by some of his brethren, e. p., Henri<|uez (d. 1003) who said that "it pre- 
pares the way of Antichrist by its affectation of sustaining the natural power of free will 
against the merits of Christ, the aid of grace, and predestinatiou." In 1508 Clement VIII. 
established the Congregation T)c Auxiliis, which considered the Molinist system, but the 
dispute continued until KiO", when Paul V. prohibited each party to accuse the other of her- 
esy. From thai time Molinism has been a permitted opinion, but ever attacked by the 
Thomists, and by both true"and false Augustinians. 

(21 Letter 21. 
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gustine (1} ; he avows that his work " will not be approved 
by liia judges " (2) ; and he admits that his teachings " will 
stupefy the world " (3). With such a master it is uo wonder 
that Saint-Cyran declared : " It is God Himself who is de 
stroying the Church. The bishops, ecclesiastics, and relig- 
ous oi to-day, as a rule, have none of the spirit of Christian- 
ity, of grace, or of the Church. If the religious of his order 
were true sons of St. Bernard, they would devote themselves 
to the destruction of scholastic theology ; even St. Thomas 
ruined true theology by human reasonings and the principles 
of Aristotle " (4). However, we may hope that the final pro- 
testation of Jansenius was sincere. " I am human," he said 
in his last testament, " and like all men, am liable to error ; 
hence I submit my work to the judgment of the Holy See 
and of my mother, the Roman Church. From this moment 
I receive, retract, condemn, and anathematize, all that the 
Church decides that I ought to receive, retract, condemn, 
or anathematize " (5). The executors of Jansenius did not 
consult the Holy See, but issued the Aurjustinns in 1610, and 
Jansenism — that " bastard Protestantism," as it is not unapt- 
ly denned by Louis Blanc (6), commenced its career. 

A brief notice of some of the most prominent figures in the 
history of Jansenism is necessary. The abbe de Saint-Cyran 
is described for us by no less a personage than St. Vincent 
de Paul. His duplicity, according to the saint, was extraor- 
dinary. He affirmed, in the saint's hearing, that " if in one 
place, he had told the truth to persons capable of appreciat- 
ing it, and then he went to a place where the same truth 
would not be understood, he would teach the contrary." 
And he defended his theory, adds St. Vincent, by the alleged 
example of our Saviour, who " did the same, and advised 
others to so act," One day he told the saint that " God had 
given him great knowledge ; He had revealed to him that 
there had been no Church for five or six hundred years. 

(1) Lett. 10. (2) Lett. 131. (3) Lett. 113. 

(4) Testimony of tho Abbe de Prieres against Saint-Cyran. 

(5) At the end of his Life, prefixed to the August i mis. 

(6) Histnm of the French Revolution, vol. 1., page 201; Paris. 1847. This famous social- 
ist and moderate radical says : " If Jansenism had no other celebrity than that of a theolog- 
ical thesis, we might Dot notice it. But no ; Jansenism, while pivinp a religious varnish Us 
the political passions of the magistracy, aided the onward march of the bourueou<ie.'' , 
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Originally the Church was like a great river with limpiJ 
water ; but now that which seems to be the Church is only 
mud. The bed of the river is indeed the same ; but the 
waters are different. I told him that Calvin and all other 
heretics had advanced the same pretext in justification of their 
errors ; and he replied that the undertaking of Calvin was 
not at ah an evil thing, but that Calvin had defended his 
project badly " (1). On another occasion he said that " in 
his mind the Scriptures were clearer than they were in them- 
selves. /! But his pride was hidden under an air of simplicity 
and of mortification ; and many of the clergy and very many 
of the female religious were seduced by his insinuating man- 
ners. The imprisonment of Saint-Cyran by Richelieu has 
led certain historians to aver that the great cardinal was 
jealous of one who exercised so much power over the souls 
of men ; and it is said that the abbe would not have been 
confined in the chateau of Vincennes, had his independence 
not prevented his acceptance of a bishopric at the hands of 
the minister who thought to thus acquire dominion over his 
intellect. No proof has been adduced to sustain this asser- 
tion ; and the entire career of Richelieu shows that personal 
hatred never influenced his political actions, even though he 
had been capable of condescending to such a sentiment. The 
great minister had excellent and purely political reasons for 
his treatment of the standard-bearer of Jansenism in France. 
Having been reared in the midst of the " wars of religion,' 
a conflagration enkindled by theological disputes, the cardi- 
nal realized that a religious error can soon become a political 
engine to the detriment of the state ; and he had practical 
reasons for regarding Jansenism as such an engine. Although 
Jansenius, in 1G37, had endeavored to further a subversion 
of the Spanish domination over Belgium, in order to create 
partisans for himself ; nevertheless he had soon sought for a 
reconciliation with Philip II., and had therefore published 
the Gallic Mars, a bitter diatribe against the kings of France, 
from Clovis to Louis XIII. Again, there was reason for be- 
lieving that Jansenius had been privy to an attempt to as- 
sassinate the cardinal-minister. Saint-Germain, almoner of 

(1) Letter cited by Abelly, btsbop of lthodez. In bis Life of St. Vinccut dc Paul. 
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Queen Mary dei Medici, wrote to Chauiontel that lie knew 
that Jansenius had advised the crime of Alphesfcon in the 
Palais de Bruxelles, whereby several were wounded, although 
the intended victim escaped unhurt (1). Furthermore, Saint- 
Cyran had abetted the seditious projects of Gaston d' Or- 
leans (2). We must believe, therefore, that not pett} r malice, 
but reasons of state, added to the fact that Saint-Cyran had 
inspired the seven propositions condemned by the Faculty 
of Paris, caused the incarceration of the Jansenist leader. 
The death of Richelieu opened the gates of his prison to 
Saint-Cyran ; but he died shortly afterward, having been 
stricken by apoplexy, and having made no sign of retracta- 
tion. 

Anthoiry Arnauld, called " the great Arnauld " and some- 
times the " Pope of the Jansenists," was a man of vast gen- 
ius, of undoubted erudition, and of great eloquence. All the 
Amaulds, in fact, formed the very soul of Jansenism. Ar- 
nauld d' Andilly, a brother of the great Arnauld, had fifteen 
children, most of whom retired to Port Royal of Paris or to 
the Champs (3). The few who remained in the world great- 

(1) In the History of Duchesne. (2) Vari.v ; Tlic Truth Concerning the Amaulds. 

(3) This famous monastic establishment received Its uame. Partus Regius or Port-Itoyal 
des Champs, from the fact that in 1~U4 Odon de Sully, bishop of Paris, erected a nunnery for 
Cistercians ou that site in compliance with a tow made there by King: Philip Augustus. 
The nuns were styled Daughters of St. Bernard, aud besides the ordinary monastic duties 
they conducted an excellent school for young girls. The rule of St. Benedict having been 
much neglected by the nuns for many years, Mother Ange'lique Arnauld signalized her su- 
periorship by a thorough restoration of the primitive discipline iu 1608. In 1025 part of the 
lommunity was detached to found a uew house in Paris, aud this establishment came to be 
known as Port-Royal de Paris. In 1630 the house of Les Champs was entirely abandoned 
by the nuns ; and it became a retreat for many pious men who wished to devote their lives, 
although nearly all of them remained seculars, to solitude, penance, study, and the instruc- 
tion of noble youths. Besides the Amaulds, the more illustrious of these solitaries were Le 
Maistie de Sacy, Nicole, Lancelot, and Le Nain de Tillemont. The elder Racine studied at 
Port-Koyal, and Pascal was one of its habitual frequenters. During the disputations con- 
sequent on the condemnation of the Ave propositions of Jansenius, the Port-Royalisis con- 
tested the authority of Pope Innocent X., and the Calvlnlsts of the day were wont to say 
that the solitaries would And it difficult to prove that they were not Protestants. During 
the Fronde, it was notorious that Port-Royal and its sympathizers were hostile to the gov- 
ernment. Dnder the rule of Mazariu, most malcontents sought an aslyum atPort-Royal^ 
Duriug the reign of Louis XIV. they were prosecuted because, as the monarch said, "they 
would have been just as seditious as the Calvinists of the Netherlands, if they had possessed 
sufficient euergy." In 1056, having refused tosubserlbe the famous Formula condemnatory 
of the Ave propositions, the solitaries of the Champs were expelled from their retreat, and 
the nuns of Port-Royal de Paris were nearly all located In other communities. The few 
who had submitted were allowed to retain their old residence, and the community lasted 
untn th* horrors of the Revolution involved it iu the fate of all the religious establishments 
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ly aided Jansenism by their intrigues. The entire family 
were proud and intractable, whether courtiers or religious. 
Racine said of them to Nicole : " You place them a little be- 
low David and Solomon. That is not enough. Locate them 
above these personages. Yon may cause their humility to 
sutler a little, but fear not ; they are wont to bless those who 
afflict them in that way." At Port-Royal des Champs, near 
Paris, the great Arnauld had two sisters, Agnes and Angel- 
ique ; the former a superioress of Bernardines, the latter at 
the head of a convent of the Holy Sacrament, aggregated to 
the abbey. Saint-Cyran had indoctrinated both these com- 
munities with Jansenism ; and when Arnauld was excluded 
from the Sorbonne, he retired to the Champs, being soon 
followed by his brother cV Andilly, and by many others of the 
party, such as Pascal, Nicole, Saint-Marthe, etc. The new 
solitaries entered upon lives of mortification and prayer, ful- 
ly equal to those of the olden anchorites of Egypt ; and the 
female religious, who were subject to Agnes and Angelique, 
rivalled them. They never conversed on other matters than 
the primitive Church, the ancient Canons, and SS. Paul and 
Augustine. In a short time, in accordance -with Arnauld's 
opposition to frequent Communion, they began to avoid the 
altar ; Mother Angelique abstained from Communion for five 
months, even though the Paschal time intervened, and many 
of her religious abstained for eighteen months. When Rome 
reproved them, the infatuated women paid no heed ; for, 
they said, " Popes Liberius and Honorius had fallen into 
heresy," and during their own days "the Scribes and Phari- 
sees had joined with Caiphas to condemn Christ." If St. 
Jerome had any experience with religious of this stamp, he 
may be pardoned for that rather ungallant remark : " Women 
imbibe error more easily than men receive it, because they 

of France. Justice demands that we record the heroic patience of both the solitaries of the 
Champs and the hallucinated daughters of Mother Angelique during a persecution which 
might well have been foregone, or ut least rendered less severe. The Jesuit confessor of 
Louis XIV., Le Tellier (he had just been appointed) is said to have instigated these acts of 
repression, and naturaliy the Society of Jesus became more odious to the Jansenists. Cou- 
verning this matter the judicious Plcot observes : " We are far from crediting all the foul 
charges made against Le Teilier ; but granting that he was the author of the dissolution of 
Port- Royal, that hotbed of error, was his aetion a crime ? Aud if It was a crime, it waj 
his own. Why should an the Jesuits in the world be held responsible for it ? " 
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are lightnrinded ; they spread error more rapidly than men 
do, since they are loquacious ; and they are slower iu aban- 
doning error than men are, on account of their obstinacy " (1). 
After a time the solitaries of Port Royal paid less attention 
to their genuflections, prostrations, etc. ; and instead of the 
mattock and the spade, with which they had procured their 
food, they took up the pen in favor of Jansenism. To attract 
the world, they treated nearly every subject which had at- 
tractions for the human mind ; and it is well said that they 
did much for modern literature and science. Among the nu- 
merous works composed at Port Royal the very first place 
must be accorded to the Provincial Letters of Pascal, the 
most spirited, adroit, and biting pamphlet ever published ; 
but which so mutilates and misconstrues the writings of his 
adversaries, the Jesuit casuists, as to force even an admirer 
to doubt Pascal's good faith. We shall devote a special 
chapter to Pascal. 

The history of Jansenism may be divided into seven periods : 

I. From the publication of Augustinus to the submission of 
the famous five propositions to the judgment of the Holy See. 

II. From that submission to the rise of the question of " fact." 

III. From the rise of that question to the issue of the " for- 
mula " by Alexander YIL, and which the French clergy were 
obliged to sign. IV. A period of dissensions arising from 
this formula. V. The " Peace of Clement IX." VI. The 
tumults occasioned by the famous " Case of Conscience." TIL 
To our own day. 

FROM THE PUBLICATION OF "AUGUSTINUS " TO THE SUBMISSION 
OF THE FIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

The Protestant world applauded the book of Jansenius. 
Grotius declared that if Rome had approved the work, the 
unity of Christendom would have been restored. Leideker, 
a Dutch minister of celebrity, and author of a Histunj of 
Jansenism, recognized its doctrine as Calvinistie, and reproved 
its followers for waut of logic in not abandoning Romanism, 
which had become infected with Pelagianism. Bolgeni 

(l) To Ctesiphvnt. 
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gives many testimonies of Calvinists recognizing Jansenism 
as conformable to their own ideas (1). But the Catholic world 
was horrified atJugastinus, and on Aug. 1, 1641, Urban VIII. 
prohibited it. On March 6, 1642, the Bull In eminenti con- 
demned it as renewing the errors of Baius, anathematized by 
Pius V. and Gregory XIII. In an assembly of the Facility 
of the University of Paris, July 1, 1649, Nicholas Cornet, 
syndic of the Faculty, presented for its consideration seven 
propositions which, though cancelled by the Kevisers, had 
been printed among their theses by certain of the Bachelors. 
The Faculty reduced these propositions to five : I. Some of 
God's commandments are impossible to the just who wish to 
observe them, and who, to that end, exert all their strength, 
(This teaching had been, in substance, proscribed by the 
Council of Trent, sess. 6, c. 11, can. 18.) II. In the state 
of fallen nature, interior grace is never resisted (Jansenius 
does not say this in so many words, but in many places he 
implies it). III. In the state of fallen nature, in order to 
merit or demerit, man need not enjoy a liberty without neces- 
sity ; it is enough for him to be free from any coercion.. (These 
are almost the very words of Jansenius (2), and the Council 
of Trent had already decided that grace, even when efficacious, 
imposes no necessity on the human will.) IV. The Semipela- 
gians admitted the necessity of antecedent grace for all good 
works, even for the beginning of faith ; but they were heretics 
because they said that man's will could submit to it or resist it, 
V. It is a Semipelagian error to say that Christ died for all 
men. (Jansenius declares (3) that the fathers regarded as 
heretical the doctrine that Christ died for all men ; that St- 
Augustine taught that He died only for the predestiued, and 
that He prayed no more for the reprobate than for the demons). 
At first the Faculty of Paris did not agree as to the course 
to be pursued in regard to these propositions, and referred 
the matter to an episcopal assembly, to be held in 1650. The 
bishops, however, deemed the subject of such importance, 
that they sent the propositions to Pope Innocent X., who 
immediately deputed certain cardinals to examine them. 

(1) In his pamphlet entitled A re the Jansenists Jacobins 1 Rome, 1794. 

"J) Id his Graee of ChrteU b. vi. (3) Grace of Christ, b. ill., c. Z, 
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H. FROM THE SUBMISSION OF THE FIVE PROPOSITIONS TO THE HOLY 
SEE, TO THE RISE OF THE QUESTION OF " FACT." 

The Jansenists uow sent the famous doctor of the Sorbonne, 
Saint-Amour, to defend their cause at Eome. He was assisted 
by Desmares, ot the Oratory of Jesus, and four other doctors- 
On July 10, 1651, the Jansenist deputies were received by the 
Pontiff", and Saint-Amour insisted that the five propositions 
had been insidiously drawn up ; that, indeed, they could be 
taken in a heretical sense, but no one defended that interpre- 
tation ; that, however, they could be understood in an orthodox 
sense; and that the foes of the Jansenists wished their 
condemnation so that the latent Catholic meaning would appear 
to be condemned. He begged, therefore, in the name of eleven 
French bishops, that the Holy See would define nothing con- 
cerning the five propositions, until the deputies had been heard. 
To this the Pope replied that if the question was to turn on 
the propositions condemned by Urban VIII., no new examin- 
ation could be undertaken ; if new questions arose, they could 
be discussed. Saint-Amour greatly praises the kindness of 
Innocent X., and the full liberty of discussion he allowed the 
delegates during the thirty-six Congregations held on this 
matter (1). Finally, after more than two years of deliberation, 
the Pontiff pronounced his decisiou in the Bull Cum occasi- 
one, wherein he pronounced the five propositions heretical. 
The Faculty of Paris, having received the Bull on Aug. 1, 
ordered its registration, and condemned to expulsion any 
member who would sustain any of the five propositions ; and 
in their assembly of 1G57 the French bishops publicly avowed 
their adherence to the Papal declaration. In view of the 
subsequent conduct of the Jansenists, it is well to note here that 
before this condemnation, the innovators had defended the doc- 
trine of the Auguxtinus as orthodox, and had insisted that the 
famous propositions had been taught by Jansenius in a Catho- 
lic sense. Among many proofs of this fact we cite the 
celebrated "three-column" document, read by the Jansenist 
deputies in the Congregation of May 19, 1053, held in the 
presence of the Pontiff. In this document, throe versions of 
each proposition are given, each version in a separate column. 

lD la his Journal, p. 98. 
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In the first column, each proposition appears in its heretical 
(Calvinist or Lutheran) guise; although Saint-Amour insisted 
that if it were properly considered, it would prove orthodox. 
In the second column, appears each proposition in the sense 
sustained by the Jansenists as Catholic. In the third column 
we find each proposition in the sense which the Janseuists 
held to be Pelagian, and taught by the Molinists. We tran- 
scribe this document as given by Saint- Amour. 

FIRST PROPOSITION. 



Heretical. 
To all the just, how- 
ever much they may 
wish and endeavor, ac- 
cording to their present 
strength from great and 
even efficacious grace, 
the commands of God 
are impossible ; and they 
lack, so long as they 
live, grace by which 
they may, without sin. 
obey even one of God's 
commands. This propo- 
sition is heretical, Cal- 
vinistic or Lutheran, and 
condemned by the 
Council of Trent. 



Heretical. 
In the state of fallen 
jature, interior effica- 
cious grace is never 
resisted; because in 
regard to efficacious 
grace, man's will is 
merely passive, and like 
something inanimate, 
assents to nothing and 
performs nothing. * 



Jansenistic. 
Some of God's pre- 
cepts are completely 
and proximately im- 
possible to certain of the 
just; that is, they can- 
not be fulfilled by these 
just ones, no matter how 
these may wish and 
endeavor to fulfil them, 
according to their pres- 
ent weak ability ; they 
being destitute of the 
efficacious aid necessarj- 
to full will and opera- 
tion. They lack the 
efficacious grace which 
could make said precepts 
possible ; that is, they 
lack that special aid, 
without which the justi- 
fied man, according to 
the Council of Trent, 
cannot persevere in his 
received justice, that is, 
in the observance of 
God's commands. 

SECOND PROPOSITION. 

Jansenistic. 
The grace of Christ, 
necessary 10 every act 
of piety, is never resist- 
ed; that is, the effect, 
for which it is proxi- 
mately given by 3od, Is 
never frustrated. 



Molinistic. 
To the just who wish 
and endeavor to obey, 
according to their pres- 
ent strength, all the 
precepts of God are 
possible through grace, 
subject to their own free 
will ; nor do they ever 
lack that grace which is 
necessary for the good 
work, or, at least, for 
pra} r er, and by which 
said precepts may be 
made possible. 



Molinistic. 
The grace of Christ, 
necessary to every act 
of piety, to operation, or 
at least, to praj-er, is, in 
the state of fallen na- 
ture, sometimes resisted; 
that is, it is sometimes 
defrauded of that effect 
for which it is proximate- 
ly given by God. 



* To this proposition was subjoined: "Another erroneous interpretation: In the state 
of fallen nature, interior grace is never resisted, if grace he regarded as a mere enlighten- 
ing of the intellect and a persuasion of the will. This proposition is false and erroneous, 
since, as St. Augustine teaches [Grace of C/irM), such a grace is not a true grace of Christ. 
Also this one : " Another erroneous interpretation : In the stale of fallen nature, grace is 
never resisted as far ns regards the ulterior effect, to which it disposes ; since grace is slight 
and gives only an Inchoate will. This proposition Is false and erroneous." 
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Heretical 
For meriting or de- 
meriting, in the state of 
fallen nature, there is not 
required in man a free- 
dom from natural neces- 
sity, such as is also 
found in undeliberate 
motions ; but mere free- 
dom from coercion is 
sufficient. 



Eeretical. 
The grace of Christ is 
such that the free will of 
man, moved and excited 
by it, cannot, even if it 
desires to do so. dissent. 
To pronounce otherwise, 
is Semipelagian. 



THIRD PROPOSITION. 

Jansenistic. 
For meriting or de- 
meriting in the state of 
fallen nature, freedom 
from a necessity of in- 
fallibility is not required ; 
but freedom from coer- 
cion is sufficient, if the 
essence of liberty and of 
merit be precisely con- 
sidered : although* be- 
cause of man's condition, 
there be always found 
an indifference as to 
power, by which the 
will, even when subject 
to grace proximately 
necessary and of itself 
efficacious, may not wish 
(to correspond) — but the 
will can never not wish 
(to correspond) at the 
time it is subject to 
grace. 

FOURTH PROPOSITION. 

Jansenistic. 
The Semipelagians 
admitted the necessity of 
antecedent grace for all 
imperfect acts, even for 
the beginning of faith ; 
and they were heretics 
inasmuch as they taught 
that grace is such that 
the will may or may not 
assent to it, that is, that 
grace is not, of itself, 
efficacious. 



Molinistk. 
For meriting or de- 
meriting in the state of 
fallen nature, freedom 
from a necessity of in- 
fallibility is required ; 
that is, there is a neces- 
sity for a proximate 
indifference as to operat- 
ing or not operating, by 
which indifference the 
will, endowed with all 
the prerequisites for op- 
erating, may bend itself 
freely, now toward one 
side, then toward the 
other. 



Molinistic. 
The Semipelagians did 
not admit the necessity 
of antecedent interior 
grace for all imperfect 
acts, and also for the 
beginning of faith : nor 
did their error consist in 
asserting that grace is 
not, of itself, efficacious. 



Heretical. 
Christ died only for 
the predestined ; so that 
only these, through the 
merit of His death, 
receive true faith and 
justification. 



FIFTH PROPOSITION. 

Jansenistic. 
It is Semipelagian to 
say that Christ died for 
all men, without excep- 
tion, in the sense that all, 
without exception, 
receive, through His 
death, the grace neces- 
sary for salvation, which 
grace it is in the power 
of man's free will to 
acquire, without the aid 
of grace, of itself effica- 
cious. 



iMinitfic. 
It is not Semipohisian, 
but Catholic, to say that 
Christ, by His death, 
communicated to all men, 
without exception, the 
grace proximately nec- 
essary to operation, or at 
least, to beginning and 
to prayer. 
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In the preface to this document the Jansenist deputies thus 
addressed the Pontiff : " Most Holy Father, the question is 
not concerning an unnatural and evil signification which might 
be attributed to these propositions, and which we reject ; but 
it regards the legitimate sense svliich we defend. . . . We de- 
velop for your Holiness the legitimate sense of each propo- 
sition as we defend it. . . . We openly declare our sentiments 
regarding the opinions of the Calvinist and Pelagian sects, 
and we frankly explain our belief, which holds a middle 
place between their erroneous opinions." And Saint-Amour 
says : " We had wished to indicate, not the sense as gathered 
from the terms, but that sense which the propositions bore, 
as far as Jansenius was concerned, and as they concerned us 
who endeavored to prevent their condemnation." There was 
no dispute, therefore, concerning the sense of the contents of 
the first or third columns, which was already condemned by 
the Jansenists and by Jansenius himself ; the entire question 
concerned the sense of the second column, a sense taught in 
the Augustlnus, and upheld as Catholic by the Jansenists. 
" This was the sense," remarks Bolgeni (1), " which occupied 
a middle place between the heresies of Calvin and of Pelagius ; 
the sense rejected by the adversaries of the Jansenists, and 
which these adversaries were imploring the Holy See to con- 
demn; the sense, to sustain which the deputies of eleven 
French bishops untiringly labored ; the sense, in the con- 
demnation of which was avowedly included the reprobation of 
the doctrine of Jansenius and of his defenders ; the sense, in 
fine, which Saint-Amour wished, as he protested, Rome to 
approve, in order that approbatio a might accrue to the Augus- 
tlnus. Such, undeniably, was the state of the case ; the proofs 
are public and authentic. If, after the condemnation, the 
Jansenists changed their language ; if they denied what they 
had openly affirmed ; such a retreat, adopted perforce by men 
of such consummate talent, is a clear demonstration of the 
ruin of their cause." 

III. FROM THE RISE OF THE QUESTION " OF FACT," TO THE ISSUE 
OF THE " FORMULA " BY TOrE ALEXANDER YIL 

Many were the efforts of the Jansenists to evade the Bull 

(1) Doom it ic Facts, vol. i., c. 1 : Rome, 1705. 
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of Innocent X. condemning the five propositions ; but the most 
specious subterfuge was the one excogitated by Anthony 
Arnauld, and thus expressed by him in a letter to the Univer- 
sity of Douay : " This proposition, ' the doctrine of Jansen- 
ius has been condemned,' gives rise to two questions. The 
first is one of right, that is, whether the five propositions 
have been justly condemned, and whether they are heretical ; 
the second is one oifact, whether the heretical doctrine of 
the five propositions was effectively taught by Jansenius." 
Arnauld admitted the infallibility of the Church in deciding 
the question of right, and hence avowed that the five propo- 
sitions are heretical, when taken in the obvious sense ; but 
he denied the infallibility of the Church in deciding the 
question oifact, and hence he contended that the Church was 
mistaken in this matter ; that the five propositions are not in 
the Augustinus ; and that the teaching of that book is most 
Catholic. Behold the origin of the question of Dogmatic 
Facts. This distinction of right and fact was proposed Re- 
examination in an assembly of thirty-eight bishops, convened 
in Paris in 1654, and the following conclusions were reached : 
" The five propositions do not fully express all the poison 
scattered through the large volume of Jansenius, but they 
most accurately express the substance of that book's teach- 
ing. . . . The Bull of Innocent X. condemned the five propo- 
sitions as taught by Jansenius." And the bishops recognized 
dogmatic facts as a subject-matter of the infallibility of the 
Church, for they said that the Jansenists, b}* their late dis- 
tinction of right from fact, " had tried to take away a part of 
the deposit of faith confided to the Chair of Peter by Christ." 
De Marca, archbishop of Toulouse, was charged with the 
duty of informing the Holy See of the acts of the assembly, 
and the Pontiff replied in a Brief of Sept. 20, saying : " In the 
five propositions, we condemned the doctrine contained in the 
book of Cornelius Jansenius, entitled Angustinus" In the 
Belations of Abp. de Marca, he attests that " the ecclesiastical 
judgment of the assembly of IGol, confirmed by a Papal Brief, 
was respectfully received throughout the kingdom, and that 
the Faculty of Paris imitated the Pontiffs censure on Jan. 
31, 165G, " expelling, by that act, the great Arnauld from its 
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bosom." On Oct. 16, Pope Alexander VII. issued bis Bull Ad 
Sacram B. Petri Sedem, declaring: " We, who took part in 
all those Congregations (as Cardinal Chigi, he had been a 
member), in which, by the Apostolic authority, the said cause 
was discussed with the greatest possible care, do now approve 
and renew the aforesaid Constitution, declaration, and defini- 
tion of our predecessor Innocent ; and we again condemn the 
five propositions taken from the aforesaid book of Cornelius 
Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, entitled Augustinus ; and we de- 
clare and define them to be condemned, according to the 
sense understood by the same author." This Bull was sent 
to all the bishops of France, and was accompanied by a for- 
mula, to be signed by all ecclesiastics. The formula read as 
follows : "I sincerely submit to the Constitution of Pope 
Innocent X., dated May 31, 1653, according to its true mean- 
ing, as determined by the Constitution of our Holy Father, 
Pope Alexander VII., dated Oct. 16, 1656. And I acknowl- 
edge that I am obliged in conscience to obey these Constitu- 
tions ; and I condemn in heart and with tongue the teachings 
of the five propositions of Cornelius Jansenius, contained in 
his book entitled Augustinus, which the aforesaid two Pontiffs 
and the bishops have condemned, and which doctrine is not 
that of St. Augustine, the said Jansenius having wrongly in- 
terpreted the meaning of the holy doctor." This formula was 
approved by the assembly of 1661 ; and in April, 1664, Louis 
XIV. issued an edict, registered in parliament on the 29th, 
ordering all University aspirants, and all candidates for bene- 
fices, to sign it. On May 2, the Faculty of Paris subscribed 
it, 

IV. DISSENSIONS ARISING FROM THE FORMULA. 

On June 8, 1661, during the absence of Cardinal de Betz, 
archbishop of Paris, his grand-vicars issued an ordinance 
prescribing the signing of the formula, but permitting to the 
clergy an entire mental reservation as to the fact decided in 
the Pontifical decrees ; concerning this fact, said the officials, 
a respectful silence was sufficient, On receipt of information 
of this proceeding, the Pontiff issued a Brief, dated Aug. 1, 
declaring that it was " no less false than rash to assert that, 
in the time of Innocent X. there had been only a question of 
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the orthodoxy of the five propositions ; for, at that time, not 
only were the propositions themselves considered, but in- 
quiry was made as to whether they were found in the Amjmlin- 
iis of Jansenius." This Brief induced the grand-vicars to re- 
voke their ordinance as "contrary to two Pontifical Constitu- 
tions, and that they might furnish an example of that obedi- 
ience and submission of will which Catholics owe to the 
Apostolic decisions " ; and on October 30, they published a 
second ordinance commanding the clergy of Paris to sign the 
formula " sincerely and heartily." On February 15, 1665, 
Alexander VII. issued his Bull liegiminis Apostolici, in which 
he inserted a new formula, as follows : I, N., submit to the 
Apostolic Constitutions of Innocent X., dated May 31, 1653 ; 
and of Alexander VII., dated Oct. 16, 1656 ; and I sincerely 
reject and condemn the five propositions taken from the 
book of Cornelius Jansenius entitled Augustinus, and I con- 
demn them in the sense understood by their author, just as, 
by the aforesaid Constitutions, the Apostolic See condemned 
them. So I swear, etc." But four bishops, those of Alet, 
Beauvais, Angers, and Pamiers, issued pastorals expressly 
permitting the distinction between fact and rigid in signing 
the new formula. By a decree of the Council of State, the 
king supressed these pastorals, and he afterward besought 
the Pontiff to order a canonical trial of the contumacious 
prelates, with a view to their deposition. The Congregation 
of the Index prohibited the pastorals ; and nineteen bishops, 
fearing serious trouble, induced the nuncio to intercede with 
the new Pope, Clement IX., and beg him to be content with a 
pure and simple signature to the formula, on the part of the 
four bishops, and to refrain from a demand for an explicit 
retractation of the pastorals. The Pontiff accepted the com- 
promise. 

V. THE "PEACE OF CLEMENT IX." 

The affair of the bishops of Alet, Beauvais, Angers, and 
Pamiers, gave origin to this species of compromise which be- 
came famous on account of the claim, put forward by the 
Jansenists, that Pope Clement had recognized their distinc- 
tion between fact and right — a claim, as we shall show, which 
had no foundation. The four bishops wrote to the Pontiff 
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in September, 1668, saying : " We, to whom nothing is more 
at heart than peace and unity, and reverence for the Apostol- 
ic See, resolved to imitate their conduct (that is, to sign the 
formula in the spirit of the other bishops). Wherefore, hav- 
ing convoked diocesan synods, as they had done, and hav- 
ing ordered a new subscription, we also signed our names. 
What they had enjoined upon their clergy, we also enjoined ; 
the submission to the Apostolic Constitutions which they 
had commanded, we also commanded ; and just as before we 
had been united with them in doctrine, so then we joined 
them in this form of discipline." On September 17, the four 
bishops informed the nuncio, Bargellini, of their subscrip- 
tion, and a few days afterward, the bishop of Laon, who had 
been one of the mediators, wrote to the Pontiff that the four 
prelates, " by a new and sincere subscription, had conformed 
their conduct to that of the other bishops " ; but he adds 
that " they had differed somewhat from the rest, in the man- 
ner of their subscription." On September 28, the Pope 
wrote to Louis XIV., expressing his consolation, " because of 
the pure and simple subscription, by the four bishops, to the 
formula." Notwithstanding this apparent concord, rumors 
soon spread through France that the presumed converts ^ ere 
insincere ; and the great Jansenist historian of this epoch, 
Gerberon, informs us that the Jesuit confessor to Louis XIV. 
reproved the nuncio for his credulous indulgence in promot- 
ing a compromise which " through the weakness of a quarter 
of an hour, had destroyed the work of twenty years." These 
rumors reached Rome ; and the Pope demanded of each of 
the four bishops an authentic declaration that he had signed 
the formula conformably to the Constitutions of Innocent X. 
and Alexander VII. Accordingly, the bishops sent to the 
Pontiff a legitimately certified deposition to that effect; but 
the Relation of Cardinal Pospigliosi (nephew of Clement IX.) 
informs us that notwithstanding this declaration, " many 
writings appeared in France and in Pome, asserting that the 
four bishops had insisted, in the verbal Acts of their synods, 
that the five propositions, if understood in the sense of Jan- 
senius, were not condemned by the Pontiff." Thereupon 
Pope Clement ordered his nuncio to investigate this report ; 
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and that prelate assigned the task to the bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, who had been one of tiie mediators in promoting 
the " peace." In due time the Pontiff received the following 
declaration, signed by this prelate and by Anthony Arnauld : 
" The four bishops and the other ecclesiastics have acted in 
the best of faith, and have only intended to show their zeal 
for the faith of the Church, and their profound submission 
to the Holy See." They had condemned the five proposi- 
tions, insisted the declaration, in alhsincerity and without any 
restriction, in every sense in which the Church condemned 
them ; they were far from entertaining in their hearts any 
design to renew the said errors, 4 and " as to the finding of 
these propositions in the book of Jansenius, they again man- 
ifested, and ordered to be manifested, that reverence and that 
obedience to the Holy See which ought to be exhibited when 
that See proscribes books ; according to the consent of all the- 
ologians, according to the Catholic doctrine of all past cen- 
turies, and according to the doctrine advanced in the latest 
times by the most strenuous defenders of the authority of 
the Holy See, such as the cardinals Baronio, Bellarmine, 
Pallavicino, and the priests Petau and Sirmond ; which doc- 
trine is conformable to the intent of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, and consists in this, that nothing be said, written, or 
taught, contrary to the decisions of the Pontiffs." And in 
conclusion, the bishop of Chalons and Anthony Arnauld ad- 
ded : " And having especially ascertained the mind of the 
four bishops, and the contents of the verbal processes (of 
their synods), we declare and testify that the doctrine con- 
tained in this writing agrees with that in the verbal process- 
es, and that nothing in these is contrary to said doctrine. 
This is our declaration, and that of the nineteen bishops who 
wrote to his Holiness." 

The reader cannot fail to observe that this document is 
equivocal ; and that the four bishops, by a mental reservation 
■which, if used by their opponents, would have produced 
howls of disgust from the Jansenists, were still able to inter- 
pret to their own advantage the extent and kind of obedience 
" due to the Holy See." In fact, it is registered in the verbal 
processes of their synods that these apparently submissive 
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prelates clearly announced to their clergy the presumed dis« 
tinction between fact and right, according to which they 
should understand the signature to the formula (1). Hence 
it was, as the Jansenist Fovilloux tells us, that " the majori- 
ty had no difficulty in signing the formula, no matter what 
was their belief concerning the fact " (2). Gerberon flatters 
himself that " there were very few ecclesiastics who refused 
to sign the formula, although very few believed that the five 
propositions were to be found in Jansenius " (3). The same 
is admitted by Nicole (4). Such, in a few words, is the his- 
tory of the famous "Peace of Clement IX." of which the Jan- 
senists always boasted as an admission, on the part of Rome, 
of the tenability of the distinction between fact and right in the 
matter of condemning dogmatic writings (5). It forms an 
excellent illustration of that delicacy of conscience, that un- 
compromising love of truth, which, according to Jansenistic 
apologists, was a characteristic of their sect, and diametri- 
cally opposed to the laxity of their opponents in the matter 
of mental reservations (6). That Clement IX. was far from 
admitting the tenability of the Jansenistic distinction, no fur- 
ther proof is needed than that furnished by his Brief of Jan- 
uary 19, 1669, to the four bishops : " You informed us that, 
according to the orders of the Apostolic Letters, you had 
sincerely subscribed, and had caused to be subscribed, the 
formula issued in the Letters of the same Alexander VII. . . . 
Because, most firmly adhering to the Constitutions of our 
predecessors, we would never have permitted any exception 
or restriction in regard to them. . . . Now, however, since we 
have received proofs of your time and entire obedience in sin- 
cerely subscribing to the formula, etc." 

(1) Bolgenl says that the four bishops took good care to have the subscriptions entered, 
noi in a register, but on loose sheets, and "these sheets were, for a long time, so secretly 
hidden, that a copy could not be procured. The bishop of Pamiers refused acopyto the can- 
ons of his cathedral who demanded one, and who caused the Chancery to give them an au- 
thentic certltlcate of this refusal. After the death of Bishop Henry Arnauld in 1G92, the 
verbal process of his synod could not be found, either in the Chancery or in the Secretariate ; 
hy chance a copy was found in a volume of Autiustinus."' 1 Loc. ctf., c. 10. 

(2) History of the Case 0/ Conscience, vol. i.. p. 0. 

(3) Gen. Hist, of Jansenism; Amsterdam, 1700. 

(4) Human Faith, pt. 11., c. 10; Lyons, 1CC4. 

(5) See especially the Jansenist Gourlin ; Ja nxen ins and Jansenism, Louvaln, 1700. 

(C) As to the conduct of Port Royal in signing the formula, even Cousin admits that it was 
"lacking in tnithfuluess.*' 
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VL THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE ON "RESPECTFUL SILENCE." 
In the year 1701 the dissensions caused by Jansenism re- 
ceived a new impetus from an unknown source. A certain 
confessor had for many years been the director of an ecclesi- 
astic, and had been warned by some parties that his penitent's 
orthodoxy was not above suspicion ; that, therefore, said 
penitent was unworthy of absolution. The case was probably 
supposititious ; but the alleged confessor was said to have ex- 
amined his peuitent as to his faith, and being in doubt, 
to have formulated the case for solution by the doctors of 
Paris. He had questioned the penitent as to his dispositions 
in the matter of the Formula, and now presented this state of 
affairs to the Faculty : " The ecclesiastic declared that he now 
condemned, and always had condemned the five propositions 
without any restriction, and in all the senses in which the 
Church condemned them ; also in the sense of Jansenius as 
explained by Innocent XII. on Nov. 2-1, 1G9G, in a Brief to the 
bishops of Belgium. In this disposition he signed the For- 
mula. As to the fact of Jansenius, since Mgr. de Perefixe, 
archbishop of Paris, declared that he is either ignorant or 
malignant who holds that the Church demands the same sub- 
mission in matters of fact as in those of faith, the ecclesiastic 
avowed that lie did not equally submit to definitions of fact 
and to decisions concerning faith ; but rather deemed that in 
regard to matters of fact, a deference consisting of respectful 
silence was sufficient." 

Forty doctors of the Sorbonne signed their names, on July 
20, 1701, to a solution of this case, deciding that the ecclesi- 
astic was secure in conscience ; and this decision was reprint- 
ed at Rouen with the names of seventeen others. In a 
pastoral dated Feb. 22, 1703, Cardinal de Noaille?, archbishop 
of Paris, condemned this decision as " contrary (o the Consti- 
tutions of Innocent X., Alexander VII., and Innocent XII. ; 
and as tending to revive questions already decided ; as favor- 
able to the use of equivocations, mental reservations, and 
perjuries ; as derogatory to the authority of the Church." On 
Feb. 12, 1703, Pope Clement XI. also condemned the decision 
of tho Sorbonne ; and in March the majority of the approvers 
retracted their opinion, being followed, very soon, by all 
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others with one exception. This solitary obstinate was 
Canon Petitpied ; and on Nov. 4, 1705, a vote of 150 doctors 
expelled him from their bod}', and declared that the propo- 
sition defended in the " Case " was the same as that for sus- 
taining which Arnauld had been ejected. On July 16, 1705, 
Clement XI. issued the Bull Vineam Domini Sahaoth, defining 
that : " The obedience due to the aforesaid Constitutions 
(those of Innocent X. and Alexander VII.) is not given by 
a respectful silence. All the faithful of Christ must condemn, 
not only with the tongue but from the heart, that condemned 
interpretation of the five propositions of the book of Jansenius 
which the words of these propositions present ; nor can they 
licitly subscribe the aforesaid Formula with any other mind 
or intention." The Pontiff styles the Jansenists " disturbers 
of peace," " upholders of error," " impious," and " sectarians "> 
they are " rebels to the truth who cease not to contradict the 
Church with vain distinctions invented to deceive the un- 
wary. ... So excessive is their impudence that, despising the 
characteristics of an honorable man, and the rules of Christian 
sincerity, they hesitate not to declare that he who does not 
really believe the doctrine contained in the book of Jansenius 
to be heretical, may subscribe without sin to the Formula 
of Alexander VII." Many were the books and pamphlets 
which the Jansenists now issued, attacking this Bull, although 
the French bishops expressly declared, in their Assembly 
held soon afterward, that they heartily received it. 

VII. FROM THE CASE ON " RESPECTFUL SILENCE " TO OUR DAY. 

In 1709 the religious of Port Koyal, whose obstinacy, though 
ever covered by a veil of ostentatious docility, justified 
Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, in designating them as " pure 
as angels, but proud as demons," were ejected from their 
cloister by the constables of Louis XIV. From the very be- 
ginning of Jansenism, its partisans had exerted every energy 
to gain over members of religious orders. " Much will be 
gained," Jansenius had said, " if Pilmot (a nom de guerre of 
AiicjH.stinus) is seconded by some such society. These gentry 
are peculiar, when they espouse a cause. Once embarked, they 
go to every extreme." Saint-Cyran had some success with 
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the Oratory of Jesus, a community established in 1G11 by 
Cardinal de Berulle in France on the model of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri at Rome, and introduced in Lou vain by 
Jansenius as an offset to the Jesuit influence (1). In this 
society, Saint-Cyran found the celebrated Pasquier Quesnel, 
one of the most elegant and unctuous writers of his day ; a 
man of untiring mental and physical activity, and a distin- 
guished director of consciences. Embracing Jansenism, Ques- 
nel published his New Testament in French, with Reflections 
on Each Verse (Paris, 1699), and the errors contained in this 
book gave origin to the Bull Unigenitns of Clement XL, issued 
in Sept., 1713 (2). This Bull condemned a hundred and one 
of Quesnel's propositions and prohibited the Reflections, and 
any work which would defend their author. The archbishop 
of Paris, affecting an absurd neutrality between the Pontiff 
and Quesnel, refused to receive the Bull. The Sorbonne at 
first received it, then repudiated it ; and very soon, chapters, 
schools, and families were in dissension regarding it. 

When the regent d'Orleans took the reins of power, he re- 
called the Jansenist exiles, and conferred bishoprics on many 
of them. They soon became persecutors, and appealed to a 
Pope better informed or to a future Council. Clement XL 

(1) At the outbreak of the first French Revolution the Oratorians governed sixty colleges 
ami six seminaries in France. Bossuet, eulogizing Bourgoin, their second general, says in 
1062: " Cardinal de Berulle wished to give to his society no other spirit than that of the 
Church, no other rules than her canons, no other superiors than her bishops, no other ties 
than charity, no other vows than those of baptism and of the priesthood ; it was to be a 
society in which holy liberty made a holy engagement, in which men obeyed 
without depending, in which a superior governed without commanding, in which 
all authority resided in kindness, in which respect received no aid from fear-a society in 
which charity, banishing fear, works a great miracle, and in which, with no yoke but itself, 
it captivates and even annihilates self-will; a society which, in order to form true priests, 
leads them to the source of truth, where they will ever have in hand the Scriptures, to 
investigate untiringly the letter by the spirit, to develop the spirit by prayer, depth by 
retirement. 1 " 

(2) Jansenius had taught that interior grace is never resisted ; he had called the contrary 
doctrine Semipelagianism. Quesnel taught that grace is an operation of God's omnipo- 
tence which no one can resist; he compared the action of grace to that by which God 
created the world, aud operated the Incarnation and Resurrection of Christ (prnp. in>. 
Thence he concluded that when God wishes to save a soul, it is infallibly saved (;»iop. 12). 
Therefore, 1st. when a soul is not saved, it is because Clod did not wish it to be saved, which 
is directly contradicted by St. Paul. 2d, if a man sins, it Is because grace was wnnting— 
another error proscribed by Scripture nnd by St. Augustine. 3d, in order to sin or to do 
good, to merit or to demerit, man need not be free from necessity ; it is enough for him to 
be exempt from constraint or violence, because, when he has grace, he necessarily obeys it, 
and when he has it not, he cannot act. This doctrine was condemned in the third propo- 
sition of Jansenius. 
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condemned the appeal, and whoever refused to receive the 
Unicjenitus. Noailles, with the Sorbonne and the parliament, 
now protectors of Jansenism because of an old aversion for 
Rome, appealed to a Council ; the dissipated regent soon 
tired of theology, and prohibited all disputatious publica- 
tions, but could not procure silence. The war progressed 
between the recipients of the Bull and the appellants. Then, 
since so many priests were interdicted, came the distinction 
between a confessor and a director — a new tangle for con- 
sciences. John Soanen, bishop of Senez, and a warm Jan- 
senist, being suspended and exiled, styled himself " a pris- 
oner of Jesus Christ," and received a kind of worship from 
his partisans. Francis Paris, a deacon of St. Medard's at 
Paris, wished to revive Port Royal and to form a kind of La 
Trappe in the poorest suburb of the capital ; to never ap- 
proach the Sacraments unless when he felt driven by the 
Spirit, and hence not to receive them for years at a time. 
This fanatic, while receiving the Viaticum, protested against 
the Bull. After his death, Paris was regarded as a martyr 
of the cause ; miracles at his tomb were reported, and many 
pilgrims, after convulsions during which they cursed the Bull, 
recovered their health. "All this," observes Cantu, "in the 
Paris of the duke d'Orleans and of Voltaire, and these ' mir- 
acles ' were credited by those who ridiculed the prodigies of 
the Jesuits in the Indies ! The government was forced to close 
the cemetery, and then the cures and miracles multiplied (1). 
The question of Jansenism was prolonged for some time, but it 
remained tranquil in the schools, from which it should nev- 
er have come forth " (2). If Jansenism can be regarded from 
a purely worldly point of view, then the following remark of 
the same author is judicious : " Such contests, revealing a 
period of much unoccupied activity, and of much leisure, be- 
come interesting when one sees in them the sole refuge of 
free discussion under a most absolute king, who would have 
tolerated debate and opposition in no other form ; to think- 
ers, they will seem something mid-way between Catholicism, 

(1) Then it was that appeared the satire : 

De par le roi, defense a Dicu 

Dcfairc miracle en cclieu. 
m Univ. Hist., b. xvl, ch. ii. 
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Protestantism, and philosophy, through which, by its resist- 
ance in politics and by its combat with a relaxed morality, 
modern renovation was helped, and a reproval of idealism 

renewed practical life To-day the practical importance 

of Jansenism has ceased, and we know its object better 
than it was then known." 

Th. Lavallee defines very clearly the seditions spirit of 
Jansenism, and shows that the enthusiasts of Port Royal 
were the ancestors of the modern se-called liberals : " Under 
Lonis XIV. the opposition had retired into religious contro- 
versy, to which the king devoted all the time not claimed 
by war and diplomacy ; it had a great, though mysterious 
and badly understood, influence on the fall of the mon- 
archy. The Jansenists, a kind of Puritans toward Cath- 
olicism, defended grace in the style of Calvin ; they made of 
God an inflexible master, and of man a slave. The appear- 
ance of this sect disquieted the government ; Richelieu, dread- 
ing in it a mitigated Calvinism, and seeing most of his ene- 
mies in its ranks, persecuted it. But after his death it devel- 
oped ; it united intimately with the parliament, and took a 
very active part in the troubles of the Fronde, furnishing to 
the cardinal de Retz his most zealous auxiliaries. . . . Mazarin 
resolved to destroy the sect. Jansenism, with its doctrines 
on grace, its opposition to the court of Rome, its antipathy 
to the Holy Communion, became a species of bastard Luth- 
eranism, a Reformation without private examination. . . . 
Louis XIV. was convinced that these sectarians, if they pos- 
sessed the same energy, would prove just as seditious as the 
Calvinists. . . . He found in Jansenism everything he had an- 
tagonized : the nobles, the magistracy, the remnants of the 
Fronde, and finally, behind all, the reformers. Jansenism, 
being the party of the entire opposition, bad profited by the 
faults and reverses of Louis XIV. ... its opposition was cal- 
umnious and contemptible. . . . Its complete expression may be 
found in the duke de Sai)it-Sin)on t fuU of hate, envy, and ego- 
ism ; hugging his dignity, so as to become perfectly ridiculous : 
desperate because he had nothing to do, but having a hand in 
everything • eavesdropping at every dnor, and gleaning scan- 
dals from every source. And during all this time, in the wake 
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of these obscure disputes, was developing the last heir of the 
Lutheran idea and of all its consequences, the ' philosophy ' 
of the eighteenth century " (1). 

Cousin says : " Nowadays we may tell the truth concern- 
ing Jansenism. Let us tell it, therefore, without hesitation. 
Jansenism was an immoderate and intemperate Christianity. 
Undoubtedly it had its roots in Catholicism ; but, without 
wishing it, and perhaps without knowing it (this may ex- 
plain the wonderful influence of Port Royal), it leaned 
toward Calvinism in more ways than one ; it was based on 
two dogmas — those of original sin and grace — which it ex- 
aggerated and falsified in theory and practice. . . . Immense 
was the humility of the Jansenists, derived from the con- 
sciousness of our own nothingness ; and immense was their 
pride, arising from an appreciation of God's action in us. 
From this pride came their inordinate attachment for their 
own conceits as for things coming from God; and it gave 
them an extraordinary courage to resist, in the name of God, 
all earthly powers, even the greatest of all, the Holy See. 
Hence, in a word, came an incomparable grandeur, and ex- 
cesses of every kind in doctrine and in conduct ; grandeur 
and excesses commingled together, aiding each other and 
perishing together, because they were from the same prin- 
ciple — the nothingness of our nature, and the unique and in- 
vincible force of grace. A vain enterprise, indeed, would it 
be to separate the grandeur of Port Royal from its excesses, 
its good from its evil deeds, its truth from its falsities ; in 
it, eveiything has the same spirit, all arises from the same 
foundation. To modify Port Royal is to annihilate it. We 
must recognize in Port Royal certain eminent qualities which 
recommend it to the veneration of ages ; straightforward- 
ness (!!), consistency, intrepidity; but let us also admit its 
want of common sense and of moderation, that is, of true 
wisdom " (2). 

It is interesting to note that Voltaire was very hostile to 
Jansenism. In the seventy volumes of his works, he never 
neglects a chance to attack the " rebels," whom he regarded 

(1) HUttory of the French, vol. iii., p. 253. and passim, 6th edit., Paris, 18-17. 
<2) Skepticism of Pascal, in tJe Revue dc Deux Mondes, vol. ix., 1845. 
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as a kind of political heretics. In his Voice of the Sage and 
of the People we read : " A Jansenist is really a fool, a bad 
citizen, and a rebel. He is a fool, because he takes his pri- 
vate notions for demonstrated truths ; he is a bad citizen, 
because he troubles the order of the state ; he is a rebel, be- 
cause he disobeys." Writing to d'Argental, in Dec, 17G5, 
he gives an interpretation to his formula, " ecraser Vinfdme" 
very different from the usual one: "The word 'infamous' 
has always signified Jansenism, a 'harsh, cruel, and barbar- 
ous sect, more hostile to the royal authority than Presbyter- 
ianismis, and that is saying not a little." In May, 17G8, he 
says to the same cV Argental : "I regret that France is one-half 
frivolous, and the other half barbarous. The barbarians 
are the Jansenists. Your ministry does not know them 
well enough ; they are Presbyterians, more dangerous than 
those of England." On Dec. 4, 177G, he writes to the cheva- 
lier de Chastellux : " What is called Jansenism will be an 
inundation of barbarism, if it is allowed to progress. It is 
a faction of atrocious energumens, encouraged by the ever 
present pretext of upholding the national rights against the 
encroachments of Rome ; it would burn common sense in the 
Place de Greve. The Presbyterians of England and the 
Anabaptists of Munster were never so dangerous as these 
marauders." 

In all the annals of religious polemics there is probably 
no more salient instance of unreasoning perversity, than that 
exhibited by the Jansenists. Anthony Arnauld, and after 
him the entire school, insisted that while the Church is in- 
fallible in her dealings with revealed truth, her inerrability 
does not extend to " mere matters of fact " ; and that since the 
existence of the five propositions in the Aiigustinus was a fact 
not revealed bv God, no one was obliered to heed their con- 
demnation by the Holy See. It would be outside our his- 
torical province to dilate upon the theological reasons for 
the rejection of this theory ; bat the reader will perceive that 
God would have endowed His Church with a useless prero- 
gative, if, while asserting such or such teaching to be re- 
vealed truth, she were unable to discover unerringly whether 
the contrary 01 the said teaching is present or not in a given 
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document. Xor would the Church, in rendering a decision 
as to her discovery, claim infallibility as to a mere human 
fact. The existence or absence of heresy in a certain book is 
something more than a mere fact. It is a factum cum jure 
conju actum, a fact necessarily amenable to the judicial author- 
ity of the supreme guardian of truth on earth. "Were the writer 
of these pages to formulate therein a declaration that, like 
the Blessed Queen of Heaven, he was born into this world 
unstained by the guilt of original sin, he would advance a 
heresy : since it is a matter of faith that all the children of 
Adam, Alary alone excepted, are inheritors of Adam's guilt 
at the moment of their conception. Here is a fact which the 
Church would draw to her tribunal, if she deemed the case 
worthy of notice : and nevertheless, this fact involves the ex- 
istence of the writer, which certainly has not been revealed 
by God. Were tLe Church unable to decide unerringly in 
this concrete fact, and in all other concrete facts in which 
truth and morals are involved, of what use to humanity 
would be her possession of an infallible knowledge of divine 
truth in the abstract "? Anthony Arnauld and his tribe closed 
their minds to this evidence of their absurdity ; but they 
were not the first innovators to make a distinction between 
heresies which were to be condemned and heretical writings 
which were to be defended. In the Council of Nice, after the 
doctrine of Arius had been condemned, Eusebius of Xicome- 
dia and Theojmis of Nice advanced this subterfuge as an excuse 
for their abstention from signing the anathema pronounced 
against the heresiarch ; and their memorial is couched in 
terms so similar to those used by Tamburini, the prince 
of Italian Jansenists (1 , that only the latter's mention of Jan- 
senius instead of Arius, and of the AuguMinus instead of 
the Thalia., would prevent a confusion of the two docu- 
ments 2 . Perhaps it is needless to note that the Xicene 
fathers rejected the memorial and excommunicated its au- 
thors 3 . But let us see how the other early General Coun- 
cils regarded Dogmatic Facts. In the first session of the 
Council of Ephesus were read the letter of St. Cyril to 2Ses- 

: la hi* L»?::*r L \n ibe Bui* p I Bre*.-U. 

- S«r* u>^ oeiLA-ral la Latins C M*rit m. roL tt~ cot 59. *oA m IV-i**. c*. xl_ no. 12. 
(3» Gni-jr: Ctzjc. : //-<- -/ tht Council oi Nice- ti. hi., ci. ?. 
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torius, and that of Nestorius to St. Cyril. The former was 
approved as conformable to the Nicene decisions, while the 
latter was condemned as contrary to them ; and from that time 
whoever rejected the former or approved the latter was re- 
garded as a heretic. Here we see that the definitions of the 
Ephesine assembly are based on the contents of the writings 
of St. Cyril and of Nestorins ; in other words we have a 
proof that the synodals held the infallibility of the Church 
in deciding Dogmatic Facts. In the fourth session of the 
Council of Chalcedon the fathers listened to the Dogmatic 
Epistle of St. Leo I. to Flavian, and declared it conformable 
to the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds, and to the 
Ephesine decrees. Here the synodal action is based not on 
any abstract doctrine, but on the Letter of St. Leo as a dog- 
matic definition. Therefore the Council of Chalcedon con- 
tradicts the Jansenistic theory. In the Fifth General Coun- 
cil a Dogmatic Fact was directly considered and settled when 
the assembly proclaimed that heresy was found in the writ- 
ings of Theodore of Mopsueste, Theodoret, and Iba ; and in 
this definition there is no question of isolated propositions, 
but rather a direct anathema against the books and letters 
of the three culprits. Of this fact the reader will be con- 
duced by even a casual glance at our dissertation on the 
Three Chapters (1). There is no need of adducing the ac- 
tions of any later Councils in support of our position. The 
Jansenists claimed to be Catholics ; and therefore they should 
iiave recognized the Catholic principle that the universal and 
constant practice of the Church is an irrefragable evidence 
of her teaching. As to the impudent assertion of these sec- 
tarians that the five propositions are not contained in the 
Jugustinm, that Jansenius never taught the doctrine which 
those propositions advance, we need only remember that Ar- 
nauld himself, speaking of the first proposition, used these 
words : " It is drawn, almost word for word, from a passage 
in the book of the bishop of Ypres, where it is justified by a 
large number of very clear sayings of St. Augustine " (2). 
And one of the lights among the innovators. Fovilloux, frank- 
ly admits : " The five propositions were most true and most 

(1) Vol. i., p. 359. (2) Considerations on the Eutcri rinc of M. Cornet, no. IT. 
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Catholic, in the sense according to which the bishop of 
Ypres defended them against the errors of the Jesuits " (1). 
Lalane, one of the deputies who sustained the cause of the 
Jansenists at Rome, declares that " they contain the faith of 
the Church, and the true doctrine concerning the grace of 
Christ " (2). Truly we must admire the effrontery which 
would assert that the five propositions are not in the Augas- 
timis ; that the doctrine of Jansenius is not at all consonant 
with that which they present. But there were many Jansen- 
ists who admitted that the five propositions were to be found 
in the great work of their leader ; the meaning, however, 
they contended, was very different from that doctrine which 
was condemned by Rome. The reader has examined the 
three-column document extracted from the Journal of Saint- 
Amour. Now the papal tribunals had no concern about the 
contents of the first and third columns ; their consideration 
was directed to the meaning of the contents of the second, de- 
fended as orthodox by the Jansenists, and condemned as 
heretical by their adversaries. When the Pope decided the 
question, he also pronounced on the sense of the second col- 
umn, that is, on tllat meaning which was entertained, accord- 
ing to the avowal of his followers, by Jansenius. No wonder 
that Jurieu, the luminary of Calvinism, thus commented on 
the final subterfuge of the hard-pressed sectarians : " Since 
the meaning of Jansenius was so often and so precisely ex- 
plained to the Pope and the judges, it is absurd to suppose 
that they ignored the real sense of the words in order to sub- 
stitute one which they might attribute to Jansenius, that is, 
a sense which was unfounded and upheld by no one. Is it 
naturally possible for men to act in such a manner ? I know 
not whether such an absurdity has ever been committed ; 
but if we are to credit the Jansenists, it was committed in 
Rome. But we must not suppose men insane when the sup- 
position is not necessary " (3). 

Why were the Jansenists so obstinate in their refusal to 
condemn the August inns ? In the first place, the distinction 
between right and fact was exceedingly specious ,* and it had 

(1) Defcnxr of thr Thcohwiana, p. S.V>. 

(2) On (he Victorious Urtu-e of Jexux Chrint. 

(3) Spirit of Arnauld, part I., observ. 10. 
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been put forth by their " great " Aruaukl, and adopted by 
such luminaries as Pascal, Nicole, etc., who were undoubted- 
ly men of extraordinary talent and of profound learning. Ex- 
perience teaches that the immense majority of even thinking 
men are easily led by the authority of great names, and that 
they do not think for themselves on all those occasions when 
they fancy that they are indubitably exercising their mental 
autonomy. The Provincial Letters of Pascal, of which we 
shall have much to say when we consider the career of that ef- 
fulgent genius, were well calculated to entrance even those who 
flattered themselves that they did not belong to the crowd : 
and the masterpiece had done its work before the condemna- 
tion of the famous distinction. As for the posterior obsti- 
nacy of the Jansenists, if it is not a mystery explainable only 
by innate human perversity aided by direct Satanic interven- 
tion, the following reasons may account for it. It is lament- 
ably true that among the first opponents of the Jansenistic 
distinction there were many whose arguments were often 
weak, and whose good ones were badly presented. Thus 
Perefixe, archbishop of Paris, issued a pastoral letter in 
which he conceded that the Church did not ask us to receive 
her decisions on dogmatic facts as matters of " divine faith * ; 
that she merely regarded them as of faith midway between 
divine and human, or, as he complacently chose to term it, of 
"ecclesiastical faith." This discovery was acclaimed by Tour- 
nely, among other theologians ; and it served as a fine argu- 
ment for the innovators, for in the last analysis this species 
of faith was purely human — a species which was perfectly 
compatible with a rejection of the papal definition in the 
premises, especially when that rejection was apparently mol- 
lified by that "respectful silence " which they promised but 
did not observe. Another and perhaps the most influential 
reason for the perversity of the Jansenists will be appreciat- 
ed by him who reflects that these gentry were all, to a man, 
afflicted by that terrible malady which seems to be incurable, 
although it requires no diagnosis — Jesuitaphobia, a disease 
which had just then appeared for the first time. The self- 
styled followers of the great doctor of grace regarded, or af- 
fected to regard the Molinist doctrine, generally held by the 
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sons of St. Ignatius, as " nothing else tlian the Pelagian her- 
esy, variously modified and newly embellished " (1). Whether 
the Jansenists hated this system because it was patronized 
by the Jesuits, or they hated the Jesuits because those re- 
ligious were foremost among the Molinists, it is certain that 
the average Jansenist was as hungry a Jesuitophagus as any 
Masonic Lodge of our day could covet as a member. He 
over proclaimed that it was owing to the intrigues and gener- 
ally diabolic arts of the " black pope " and his subjects that 
Roman Pontiffs issued their Bulls against his sect ; that 
bishops wrote their pastorals, kings published their edicts 
and tl:e clergy held their Assemblies, under the same inspir- 
ation. Even when the Society of Jesus had succumbed, for 
a time, io the united attacks of Jansenists, Freemasons, and 
all others of that ilk, there were modern Arnaulds and Nico- 
Jes to scatter the germs of the plague originally disseminated 
by the " learned and pious bishop of Ypres." 

Much has been written by Protestant as well as by Jansenist 
authors concerning the piety of these sectarians. We relin- 
quish to the ascetic theologian the very easy task of demon- 
strating that true piety cannot subsist in a heart which ignores 
the virtue of obedience to legitimate authority. It is more 
in our province to examine the chief evidence of Jansenistic 
sanctity, or rather of God's approval of Jansenist doctrine ; 
namely, the miracles which were said to have been jierformed 
at the tomb of the Jansenist presumed saint, Paris the deacon. 
Carre de Montgeron, the prolix historiographer of this once 
famed individual, adduces eight alleged miracles said to have 
occurred through the intercession of his hero. Three cases 
were of paralysis ; one of dropsy; one of cancer; two of blind- 
ness ; and one of so complicated a complaint that the descrip- 
tion is unintelligible. The official declarations of these events 
are certainl}' authentic ; but they do not prove that the ap- 
parent prodigies were miracles. In the first place, it is a 
maxim of common sense, and one received by all hagiologists, 
that the circumstances surroundiug a true miracle cannot par- 
take of the grotesque, still less of the immodest. Neverthe- 
less, the Jansenist priest, Pieynaud, a witness of what he 

<1) Tamiu-kini: Analysis of Tcrtullian's " Praicriijlions^ §119; Brescin, 17S1. 
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narrates, is constrained to avow, in his Mystery of Iniquitt,, 
that the prodigies of the cemetery of Saint-Medard were 
frequently offensive to purity, and sometimes involved in posi- 
tive criminality — in fine, " une ceuvre Spouvanfable." Secondly, 
not one of the eight instances adduced by Montgeron neces- 
sarily implies a direct interference of God with the laws of 
nature (1). We are justified, therefore, in dismissing the pre- 
tension of the Jansenists that God worked miracles through 
the intercession of the prominent* leaders of their faction ; 
that, in fine, divine approval was given to the doctrine of 
Jansenius. But let us give some consideration to the prin- 
ciples of the chief Jansenists ; with the rank and file of the 
party, especially the hallucinated daughters of Mere Angeli- 
que, we need not concern ourselves, for it appears certain 
that these, and pre-eminently the latter, were victims of su- 
perior intellects and of their own want of independence. Sin- 
cerity is one of the fundamental traits of a pious character. 
But we have heard the opinion of St. Vincent de Paul, an accu- 
rate observer and a model of charity, in reference to the duplic- 
ity of Saint-Cyran. Now hearken to Singlin, the successor of 
Saint- Cyran as director of Port-Royal, and therefore presumed- 
ly most austere in non-respect of persons, as he guides the soul 
of the gay duchess de Longueville : " Persons of your station 
should be content with moderation in diet, without having 
recourse to abstinences and austerities, which may be as dan- 
gerous to the mind as to the body" (2). Would one suppose 
that this advice was given by one of a sect which regarded the 
" laxism " of the Jesuits as an invention of the devil ? But, as 
Racine wrote to Nicole : " Let a man or a woman lead a life 
of debauchery, and you will ever hope for their salvation, if 
they are favorable to you ; but if they are as virtuous as possi- 
ble, and do not praise you, you will foresee the judgment 
of God against them." Hearken to the opinion of the infam- 
ous Cardinal de Retz, a school-friend of Arnauld, and always 
a protector and protected of the Jansenists. Speaking of 
the relations of one of his amies faciles, the princess de 
Guemene, with Arnauld d' And illy, this wretched ecclesiastic 

(I) This fact Is admirably and succinctly demonstrated by Bonniot, in his Miracles and 
Ihrir Counterfeits : pt. II.. cli. iv., ; Paris, 1S95. 
C2) Fontaine : Memoirat, vol. li., p. 235. 
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says : " The devil appeared to her very often, invoked by the 
conjurations of M. d' Andilly, who forced him, I believe, to 
frighten his penitent, with whom he himself was even much 
more in love than I was, although in God, purely and spirit- 
ually"(l). 

This d' Andilly, the patriarch of the Jansenist faction, was 
indeed partial to friendships, the platonicism of which 
might have been questioned. Thus we learn from his son 
that " it was easily seen that his greatest love was not given 
to his children"; and we are informed that " new friendships 
were more acceptable to him than old ones " (2). After the 
princess de Guemene came the marchioness de Sable, to whom 
d' Andilly used to address the most tender notes ; and if we 
care not to accept the stories of the cynical Tallemant des 
Eeaux, we may reflect on the remark of that brilliant and ami- 
able friend of the Jansenists, Mme. de Sevigne : " The good 
man d' Andilly preferred to save a soul which resided in a 

(1) The Gondi, now better known by tbeir French title of Retz, were originally an 
illustrious family of Florence which was distinguished in the days of Charlemagne. An- 
thony dei Gondi was oue of the suite of Catharine dei Medici when she passed into France, 
and he became mapgiordomo to Henry II. His son, Albert, became Due de Retz and a 
marshal of France, and it was he who induced Henry III. to join Henry of Navarre against 
the League. Henry, a son of Albert, was the De Retz of our text. They who rely upon 
this infamous ecclesiastic as an authority concerning the events of his day, especially regard- 
ing the great Richelieu, should remember his character. "In his Memoires" says Sainte- 
Beuve, " where he speaks so candidly of himself, he continually uses such expressions as 
'theatre' and 'comedy '; he regards everything simply as a play ; and frequently, when 
speaking of the principal personages with whom he has to deal, he treats them exactly as a 
stage-manager would his actors. ... He openly presents himself as an able impresario, 

arranging his work There are some passages in his Mcmoircs where he seems to try 

to rival Moliere rather than to combat Mnzarin." In Book I. he tells us that when made 
coadjutor to his uncle, he "ceased to frequent the pit, and went on the stage." When this 
wcrk was read by the poet J. B. Rousseau, he declared that it was "a salmagundi of good 
and bad, written sometimes well and sometimes miserably, and very tedious. ... 1 am aston- 
ished when I see a priest, an archbishop, a cardinal, a gentleman, a man of mature age, 
describing himself, as he does, as a duellist, a concublnary, and, what is worse, a deliberate 
nypocrite, — one who, during a retreat made In the seminary, took a resolution to be wicked 
before God and good before the world " In 1675 the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, in his 
Maxims, said of De Itetz: "His Imagination, rather than his memory, supplies him with 
facts." Mme. de Se"vigne, writing to her daughter concerning her correspondence with 
De Retz, said : " If anythinp foolish drops from your pen he will be as much charmed as if 
it were serious." One or two exquisite morsels of tills famous authority will illustrate 
his honesty : "Scruples and greatness have always been Incompatible." "The crime of 
usurping a crown is so grand that it may pass for a virtue." Speaking of his conspiracy 
against the life of Richelieu (1636), he said: "The crime appeared to me to be conse- 
crated by grand examples, and justified and honored by great risks." Truly did De Retz 
say of himself (B. I.) that he possessed. In all probability, a character less fitted for a churcn- 
man than that of nny ether person in the world. 

(»; Memoires of the Abbe Arnauld, pt. I., ch. 2. 
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beautiful body, rather than one of another sort " (1). But 
granting that the delightful Mine, de Sevigne, although suf- 
ficiently Jan~3nistic to consider " both St. Augustine and St. 
Paul as Janscnists " (2), may have written too often while 
under the empire of feminine caprice, we would ask whether 
the great Arnauld, the head and front of Jansenism, could 
have been a very pious man, when he, like nearly all his 
comrades (notably Fontaine), represented the priestly de- 
bauchee, De Retz, as a martyr to episcopal tyranny, and par- 
doned his depravity. " iu consideration of his excellent quali- 
ties, and because of his great desire to become the friend of 
men of merit " (3). We would also ask whether piety could 
have had a firm foundation where both petty vanity and dia- 
bolic arrogance were paramount. The arrogance of the en- 
tire tribe of the Arnaulds appears sufficiently from the pre- 
ceding pages ; and each of them was fond of proclaiming the 
petty vanity of the others. D' Audilly himself, who, accord- 
ing to Tallemant des Reaux (4), was ever windy — tous les Ar- 
nauld ont du vent (said Mme. des Loges), is always vauuting 
the good blood, proud connections, and merits of each of his 
family (5). He tells us that if the great Arnauld writes well, 
it is because "he simply talks like all the family"; and then 
the doctor returns the compliment with the assurance that 
"•in his brother eloquence is a hereditary blessing." The 
second Angelique, one of his daughters, says that he and all 
the family had "great facility in praising each other" (6). 
But listen to Anthony Le Maistre, the couverted lawyer 
whom Saint-Cyran brought to Port-Royal to furnish Pascal 
with materials for the Provincial Letters. In the fervor of 
his newly-embraced asceticism, Le Maistre compares his con- 
version to that of St. Paulinus ; aud then, lest we may not 
know how great a man he has been, he enumerates all his 
titles to glory. Writing to Singlin (7), he thus indicates his 
Jansenistic modesty and simplicity : " Probably there has 
never been an instance, during the last century, of a man in 
my place and condition, amid the corruption of the palace and 

41) Letter 527. dated A up. 10, 1676. (2) Letter 757, dated July 14, 16S0. 

(3) Memoirs of Fontaine, vol. ii. (4) Hist»rictla>, vol. iv., p. 03; second editiou. 

(5) Sainte-Bei'vf. ; Port-Royal, vol. ii., p. 2+i. (0) Varin ; vo"l. il., p. 42. 

r t) Fontaine ; vol. 1., p. 54. 
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iu the flower of his age, enjoying all the advantages of birth 
and the vanity of eloquence, with a reputation fully estab- 
lished, exercising a most honorable profession, having a 
large fortune and the very grandest prospects, suddenly 
breaking all these ties ; becoming poor instead of striving 
for wealth ; embracing the austerities of penance instead of 
the pleasures which had been mine ; entering into solitude, 
after having been used to society and business ; condemning 
himself to perpetual silence (?), when hitherto he had never 
spoken without being applauded. And nevertheless, our 
century is so dense that although this event is more wonder- 
ful and rarer than the giving of sight to the blind or the be- 
stowal of speech on the dumb, it considers the fact only as 
something extraordinary ; whereas it should be revered as a 
holy thing. God is now known so little, that one of His most 
striking works is not recognized." Can we imagine such an 
effusion coming from the pen of any one of the great peni- 
tents to whom the Church has decreed the honors of her al- 
tars ? And Le Maistre thinks that he should be ranked with 
St. Paulinus ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

PASCAL AND HIS " TKOVINCIAL LETTEKS." 

Blaise Pascal was in his eighth year when his father, Eti- 
enne, president of the Cour des Aides in Clermont, brought 
his family to Paris in 1631. The early childhood of Blaise was 
spent amid surroundings which were well calculated to cause 
his brilliant talents to develop into a premature precocity. 
Nearly every day he found himself in the society of the most 
celebrated scientists of that period ; for it was in the house of 
his father that the great Academy of Science originated, al- 
though it was not formally instituted under the royal seal 
until 1666. But notwithstanding this early forcing of his 
talents, we must wonder when we picture this boy, scarcely 
twelve years of ago, developing, without assistance, a full 
course of geometry, and writing an excellent treatise on sounds. 
We may easily believe that at this period, as his sister writes 
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(1), Pascal already wished to know tlie reason of everything 
which came under his notice. When only sixteen, he com- 
posed his treatise on Conic Sections, to the astonishment of 
Descartes, who could not believe, for some time, that the lad 
was its author. At eighteen, in order to relieve his father, 
then royal Intendant of Rouen (2), of much fatigue in pre- 
paring his tax-lists, he invented his famous arithmetical 
machine ; but the necessary study, combined with the diffi- 
culty of making the mechanicians understand what was re- 
quired of them, permanently undermined a constitution 
which was already weak. In later days he said that he had 
never been without pain, since his eighteenth year. His elder 
sister, Mme. Perier, says of her brother's character at this 
time : u By a special protection of God he had been preserved 
from the vices so often found in youth ; and what appears 
more strange in a person of his temperament, he was never 
drawn toward incredulity in religions matters. Although he 
was so young, he regarded incrediilists as men relying upon 
the false principle that human reason is superior to all else. 
His grand mind, so vast and so filled with curiosity, which 
sought so eagerly for the cause of everything, was in religious 

(1) Letters, Treatises, and Mcmoires of Mme. Perier, and of Jacqueline. Sinters of 
Pascal; and of His Niece, Margaret Perier. Edition Faugere. This work, together 
with the Collect ion of Documents to Serve for a HMory of Port-Royal, Utrecht. 1740, 
contains nearly all the contemporary and authentic documents which are necessary for a 
thorough study of the life and character of Pascal. The best edition of his scientific and 
polemical works is that of Bossut, Paris, 1779. Of all the works written in illustration of 
the life and character of Pascal, the most impartial, comprehensive, and philosophical. Is 
that by Abbe Maynard, Pascal ; His Life and Character, His Writinasand His Genius, 
Paris, 1850. 

(2) The elder Pascal owed his position of Intendant to the delicate and supreme sense 
of justice which ever distinguished the great Richelieu. When Etienne took up his residence 
In Paris, nearly all his income was derived from bonds of the. Hotel-de- Ville. War and other 
expenses had caused the government to draw from the funds of the municipality to such an 
extent, that the bonds afforded a very small revenue to their holders; and one day the 
cardinal-minister heard that Etienne, In an interview with the chancellor Segnier, had joined 
many other bondholders in charging him with injustice. Fearing arrest, the imprudent 
man fled to Auvergne, leaving his young children to the care of Gilberte, their eldest sister. 
Shortly alter his departure it happened that Mme. d' Aiguillon, the cardinal's niece, having 
designed to produce a play of Scndery for the amusement of his Eminence, who devoted 
much of his little leisure to the drama, one of the principal parts was assigned to the .voting 
Jacqueline Pascal, who had quite a reputation as an artist and poet. Richelieu was so pleased 
with the talent and grace of the girl, that she ventured to beg for her father's restoration to 
favor. The request was granted, and when Etienne presented himself to thank Richelieu, 
the prelate said : " Take good care of your children ; for I want to make something great of 
them.'' Etienne soon received his appointment, and two years afterward the cardinal died, 
i>efore he could aid In contributing to a celebrity which he had probably divined. 
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matters, as submissive as that of a child " (1). And in the 
Collection of Utrecht we read : " The more the brother and 
sister (Jacqueline) advanced in years, the more their inno- 
cence became remarkable — that innocence which befits good 
people of the world, but with which one is far from God, 
when he loves amusements which are not according to the 
spirit of God." The reader will perceive in this passage the 
Jansenistic rigidism which was unknown to Gilberte, Blaise, 
and Jacqueline, in their happy days of youth ; but what the 
writer would have termed genuine piety entered into the 
hearts of all the Pascals when Blaise experienced his " first 
conversion," that is, the exchange of pure and simple Chris- 
tianity for Jansenistic exaggeration. 

In January, 1646, the elder Pascal fell on some ice, and 
broke a rib. Two amateur surgeons, the Bailleurs brothers, 
were summoned to his couch. Both these gentlemen had 
long followed the spiritual direction of Guillebert, the pastor 
of Bouville, who had been a disciple of that luminary of Jan- 
senism, Saint-Cyran, of whom we have given many charac- 
teristic traits in our chapter on the subtle heresy. " While 
they tried to heal the body of M. Pascal, they became the 
physicians of his soul " (2), that is, they read to the patient and 
his family the works of Jansenius, Arnauld, Saint-Cyran, and 
other partisans of the new doctrines. Of all the family the 
first to be affected with the poison was Blaise ; as his sister 
expresses the idea : " God so enlightened him oy these read- 
ings, that he perfectly realized that the Christian religion 
obliges us to live for God alone, to have no object but Him. 
This truth appeared to him so evident, so useful and nec- 
essary, that thenceforth he renounced all other studies in 
order to devote himself to that one thing which Jesus Christ 
termed necessary " (3). In this passage Jacqueline exagger- 
ates not a little ; for while it is true that her brother did 
finally renounce all study except that of the things of God, and 
thereby was enabled to produce the Thoughts, his greatest 
work, nevertheless in the meantime he applied himself to 
science " as an amusement," or as a palliative for his phys- 

(1) Letters, Treatise*, etc., p. 10. 

(2) Bksoigne ; Jlistory of the Abbey of Port-Royal, vol. iv., p. 443; Cologne, 1756. 

(3) Letters, etc., p. 8. 
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ical sufferings. Had lie continued to devote himself to sci- 
ence, would Pascal have attained, asks Maynard, to that 
place in its annals which he occupies in those of philosophy 
and literature ; " would he now sit at the side of Newton, just 
as he is enthroned at the side of Bossuet ? " (1) One of the 
first acts of Pascal, after his submission to the spiritual di- 
rection of the Jansenist, Guillebert, was to induce Jacqueline 
to renounce the world in spirit, thus preparing her for an 
eventual entrance into the conventual life; and very soon 
Etienne and the elder sister, Mine. Perier, entrusted the care of 
their souls to the same Guillebert. The great and final con- 
version of Pascal, as he and his family styled it, occurred in 
1G54 During the previous three years, paralysis had seized 
on his legs, and he could not walk without the aid of 
crutches. He could drink nothing cold, and it was only drop 
by drop that he was able • to drink at all. His headaches 
were nearly insupportable ; and an internal fire seemed to 
devour him (2). His physicians prescribed travel for dis- 
traction ; and in the autumn of 1649 he left Piouen for Paris, 
accompanied by Jacqueline. The brother and sister settled 
permanently in the great city ; and their principal devotions 
were generally performed in the church of Port-lloyal de 
Paris, whither they preferably went in order to profit by the 
sermons of Singlin. The famous preacher soon convinced 
Jacqueline that she was called to the life of a religious; and 
successive conferences with him led her to desire admission 
among the daughters of Mother Angelique. In due time the 
veil was taken, and thenceforth Jacqueline, in innumerable 
letters and in every interview with her brother in the parlor 
• of the convent, overwhelmed him with arguments to the ef- 
fect that he should abandon the idea of marriage, and also 
all the legitimate pleasures of the world which her Jansenis- 
tic rigidism denounced as infallible harbingers of eternal 
damnation. The sisterly concern of the young religious 
gave to her reasonings an eloquence greater than that of 
Singlin ; she conquered, and Pascal sought refuge among the 
solitaries of Port-Eoyal-des-Champs, taking for his director, at 

(1) Ubl supra, pt. i.. § 2. 

(2» Mme. Perier, in the Letters, etc., p. 15— Collect ion of Utrecht, p. 253. ., -7 
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the instance of Singlin, the famous Sacy, " who was of very 
good blood " (1). At the time of his " second conversion," 
Pascal was in his thirty-second year ; and although he soon 
left the Champs for Port-Royal of Paris, and afterward re- 
sumed his residence in the world, the remainder of his life 
was one continued act of renunciation of every superfluity. 
He realized fully that his genius was extraordinary, and he 
knew that his written words were entrancingly eloquent ; 
therefore he endeavored to subdue all emotions of pride by 
physical penance. Next to his skin he always wore a cinc- 
ture, armed with sharp points of iron, and frequently he 
would increase its power of inflicting pain by pressing his 
elbows against his sides. His resignation was sublime, his 
prayer continual. His kindness to the poor was truly 
Christian ; and sick though he constantly was, he found it 
painful to reflect that there were thousands of more unfortu- 
nate persons whose sufferings could not be assuaged as his 
were, thanks to the sisterly devotion of Mme. Perier. When 
lie felt that his end was near, he besought this tender nurse 
to have him conveyed to the Hospital of the Incurables, so 
that, since he could not alleviate the pains of its inmates, 
he might at least die in their company (2). There was found 
among the Fragments of Pascal a page without title, but 
which Faugere, and not without reason, stj'led a Profession 
of Faith. From among its sublime passages we extract the 
following, as manifesting virtues which, we trust, were ac- 
ceptable to God, as cherished by a heart which perhaps was 
not mortally wounded by the heresy in which circumstances 
involved a perplexed brain. " I love poverty, because Jesus 
Christ loved it. I love the goods of the world, because they 
enable one to succor the unfortunate. I am faithful to every 
person. I do not do evil to those who have harmed me ; but 
I desire for them a condition like my own — one in which 

(1) Such is the naive observation of Jacqueline (Letters, p. 302), probably Induced by 
tier idolatry of everything Aniauldist. Sacy was a nephew of Authony Amauld: and the 
daughters of Mother Antique were all taught to worship " the eloquent family." 

(2) If we are to believe Mme. de Genlis. the poor, wrecked body of Pascal was not al- 
lowed to rest even In the tomb. She narrates that when the Repent d'Orleans needed, one 
day, a human skeleton for some alehinilcal indagatlon. he sent to Salnt-Etlenne-du-Mont 
for one. The one brought to him was that of Pascal. Michelet ; History of the Heroin- 
lion, vol. J., d. V". Paris, 1817. 
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neither good nor evil comes from men. I try to be just, sin- 
cere, and faithful to all, and I cherish tenderness for those 
whom God has united to me in close relationship. Whether 
I am alone or in the presence of men, I perform all niy ac- 
tions knowing that they are seen by that God who will judge 
them, and to whom I have dedicated them. Behold my sen- 
timents ! I thank my Redeemer, every day of my life, for 
having placed them in my heart ; and for having- changed a 
man full of weakness and concupiscence into one exempt 
from these evils, by means of "His grace, to which all the 
glory of the change is due, since of myself I was naught but 
misery and error " (1). 

There may be some doubt as to the persistency of the Jan- 
senistic sentiments of Pascal, when one reads the following 
words, taken from a letter to Mile, de Eoannez, written in the 
early days of 1656. " Without its head the body can live no 
more than the head can without the body. I do not know 
that any members of the Church are more attached than we 
are to this unity of the body of the Church. (How well they 
showed their attachment ! ) We know that all the virtues, 
martyrdom, austerity, and every kind of good works, are use 
less when one is outside of the Church, and not in commun- 
ion with the Pope, the head of the Church. I shall never 
separate myself from this communion ; at least I pi'ay God 
to give me this grace, without which I shall be lost for- 
ever " (2). Even in his seventeenth Provincial Letter he had 
said : " Thanks be to God I have no attachment on earth 
other than to the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Eoman 
Church, in which I wish to live and to die ; that is, in com- 
munion with the Pope, the supreme head of the Church, out- 
side of which, as I am fully convinced, there is no salva- 
tion." But the words of the dying Pascal to Beurrier cause 
us to tremble at the thought that this grand genius may have 
written his own condemnation, when he declared : " All the 
virtues, martyrdom, austerity, and every kind of good works, 
are useless when one is not in communion ivith the Pope, the 
head of the Church.'" Beurrier, pastor of the church of Sainfc- 
Etienne-du-Mont, assisted at the deathbed of Pascal ; and 

(1) Thoughts, Frayments, etc., vol. i.. p. 243. (2) Ibid., p. 36. 
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having heard from his penitent certain allusions to his dissen- 
sions with Arnauld and Nicole as to the question of "respect- 
ful silence " (1), he interpreted those incomplete remarks as 
indicative of a retractation of Pascal's Jansenism. How the 
good pastor could have come to this conclusion, in face of 
his penitent's defence of the Provincial Letters, is inexplic- 
able. Pascal declared to Beurrier : "I can assure you, now 
that I am on the point of rendering to God an account of all 
my actions, that my conscience reproaches me with nothing, 
and that I had no evil motive in the composition of that 
work, having written it solely for the glory of God, and in 
defence of the truth, being impelled by no passion against the 
Jesuits." The reader shall soon judge of the sincerity of 
this last protestation ; and he will probably suspect, if he 
hesitates to give the lie to a dying man, that Pascal was as 
much a victim of hallucination as were any of the confiding 
religious of Port-Royal. Pascal died in 1G63 ; and two 
years afterward Perefixe, archbishop of Paris, sent for Beur- 
rier, and asked him whether it was not true that the cele^ 
brated author of the Provincial Letters had died without the 
rites of the Church. "It is not true," replied the cure, "] 
myself administered the last Sacraments to him." Then the 
prelate asked whether Buerrier had not known that Pascal 
was a Jansenist ; whereupon the priest declared that the dy- 
ing man had charged Arnauld and his followers with " going 
too far in the matter of grace, and with failing in submission 
to the Holy See." When, about a year afterward, the Jesuit 
apologist, Canard (called Annat), mentioned this assertion of 
Beurrier in one of his writings against Arnauld and Nicole* 
the family of Pascal, ever persistent in their Jansenism, joined 
the leaders of the sect in producing innumerable vindications 
of the purity of their relative's Jansenism. Mine. Perier 
headed this movement, and in the course of her labors she 
wrote to Beurrier : " I humbly beseech you to kindly search 
your memory for all the words which my brother uttered to 
you. Then you will see that although his expressions may 
have seemed to warrant your conclusion that those gentlemen 
(Arnauld, Nicole, Saint-Marthe, etc.) had gone too far in the 

(1) See ourCbap. 4, p. 101. 
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matter of grace ; nevertheless, he really wished to convey the 
contrary idea, simply saying, as he did, that they were then 
not so far advanced in their opinions as they had been " (1). 
The cure of convenient memory complied with the request, 
found that he had erred, and there the matter remained, and 
still remains. 

Now for a few words on Pascal as a scientist. He shares 
with Fermat the honor of having invented the calculation of 
probabilities ; but his proceedings in the matter were inde- 
pendent of those of Fermat. To Pascal the theory of curves 
owes much ; and his labors on the cycloid enabled the Neth- 
erlander, Hnygens, the precursor of Newton, to measure the 
oscillations of the pendulum. The great Laplace, the father 
of modern astronomy, ranked Pascal as one of the eleven 
consummate geometricians whom the world had produced. 
As a physicist, Pascal merits a place at the side of Galileo 
and Torricelli. But Pascal abandoned science when he 
found that faith opened up horizons far too vast for science 
to contemplate. In the Logic of Port-Pioyal, he says : "Men 
use their reason in order to master the sciences ; but on the 
contrary, they ought to make use of the sciences for the im- 
provement of their reason. . . . Men are not born to spend 
their time in measuring lines, in examining the relations of 
angles, in considering the various movements of matter. 
Their minds are too grand, their lives too short, their time too 
precious, to be devoted to such trivialities; but they are 
obliged to be just, equitable, judicious in their speech, in all 
their actions, and in all the affairs which they handle. To this 
end they should exercise and form themselves." Although, in 
one of his early enthusiasms for science, he had instituted 
a parallel between Christ and Archimedes (2), he afterward 
wrote at the head of one of his Thoughts, the Biblical phrase, 
" Vanity of Vanities " ; and then he moralized : " A knowledge 
of external things will not console me in time of affliction, iil 
am ignorant of the principles of morality ; but the science of 
morals will always compensate for an ignorance of external 
matters. I passed much time in the study of abstract science, 
and 1 was disgnsted with its want of communicability. When 

(1) Letters, etc., p. 90. (2) Works, vol. ii., p. 330. Edit. Bossut. 
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I began the study of man, I soon discovered that those ab- 
stract sciences are not fitting for him, and that I injured my 
condition more by acquiring them than other men injure 
theirs by ignoring them. I have pardoned those who know 
little about them " (1). This contempt for science had been 
derived from Sacy, whose spirit was the perfection of that of 
Jansenius and of Saint- Cyran. Fontaine tells us that when 
Pascal abandoned himself to the direction of Singlin, that pre- 
sumedly prudent connoisseur of souls sent his penitent to 
Port-Royal, " so that Arnauld might put on him the yoke of 
science, and Sacy teach him to despise it " (2). It was after 
some conferences with Sacy that Pascal decided to write 
" against those who delve too deeply into science " (3). Science 
had been for Pascal " an instrument for the improvement of his 
reason " ; and after his experience of its comparative inability 
to satisfy his aspirations, he used it only as"a trial of his 
strength," putting forth the fulness of that strength only 
when more noble tasks demanded his attention. But, as Vil- 
lemain observes (4), the scientific studies of Pascal were of 
great profit to his eloquence. From those studies he derived 
the precision, lucidity, and vigor which are characteristics of 
his style. Our age would profit, remarks Maynard, by a sin- 
cere study of the style of Pascal, in whom art and nature 
seemed to have met in perfect unity. " Not that Pascal 
is imitable, any more than other writers of genius are 
imitable ; we should copy these men, and think like them, 
for their style and their thought are the same thing. And 
now that no other god than art is often recognized, no other 
inspiration than calculation, no other literary theory than a 
jugglery of words, could anything be more healthy than a 
study of the grand natttrel who was so strauge to all affecta- 
tion, and to all the tricks of a vain rhetoric ? " (5) 

From Voltaire and Condorcet down to Cousin, many publi- 
cists have charged Pascal with skepticism, fanaticism, and 
superstition. That he was a fanatic, though in a sense not 
meant by his accusers, may be admitted. That he was super- 
stitious has never been proved ; the sole instance of credulity 

(1) Thought*, etc., vol. i., p. 108. (2) Lnc. cit., vol. ii., p, 5.3. 

<:?i Tlwnghts, etc., vol. i., p. 235. (4) Essay on Pascal. 

(5) Loc. cit., pt. ii., ch. 4, art. 4. 
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on bis part is that of his belief in tbe alleged miracle of the 
Holy Thorn — and such a belief is not necessarily included in 
the domain of superstition. A brief account of this episode of 
the Holy Thorn will not prove without interest, and it will serve 
as an illustration of that vivid faith of Pascal which certain 
philosophists would fain discredit. Pascal had just entered 
upon his bitter warfare against the Jesuits by the publication 
of his first Provincial Letter, when an extraordinary occurrence 
seemed to indicate to his inflamed imagination that Heaven ap- 
proved of his polemics. Margaret Perier, his niece, then 
twelve years of age, and a pupil of the nuns of Port-Royal, had 
been afflicted with a lachrymal fistula in the left eye for more 
than three years. The nasal bones had become so diseased, that 
the least pressure caused a fetid matter to exude from nostrils, 
eye, and mouth ; and the stench was so great that the poor 
child had to be isolated for most of the time. The disease 
yielded to no treatment, and the physicians had resolved to 
operate by fire during the coming spring (1656). Now it 
happened that on March 21 a priest named La Potherie sent 
to Port-Royal an authenticated relic of one of the sacred thorns 
of the venerated crown of Jesus. The entire community 
assembled in the church to pray before the Holy Thorn, and 
among them was the little niece of Pascal. Sister Flavia, in 
whose special care the afflicted child had been placed, happen- 
ing to cast her eye on the sufferer, was moved to apply the relic 
on the diseased organs. That same evening, when the good 
Sister was surrounded by her charges, the little Marguerite 
suddenly exclaimed: " Sister, my eye is cured ! " An exam- 
ination was made, and indeed there appeared no trace of the 
late malady. Mother Agnes, a sister of Angelique, was in- 
formed, and by degrees the news of the prodigy spread through- 
out Paris. On March 31, Dalence, the physician who had 
attended Marguerite, examined the lately diseased parts, and 
pronounced the cure a miracle. Other physicians did the 
same ; and the Periers and Pascals united in founding, in 
memory of the prodigy, a perpetual Mass which was chanted 
down to the time of the Revolution, when Port-Royal 
disappeared. When Pascal decided that this event was a mir- 
acle, he was not as prudent as are the Roman authorities in 
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similar cases. There was do certainty that the cure of his niece 
had not been a purely natural affair. Dalence testified that he 
had not seen the patient for two months before the presumed 
miracle. Might not nature have been working the cure in 
that interval ? Pope Benedict XIII. opined, as a private indi- 
vidual, in favor of the miracle ; but the Sacred Congregation 
of Kites has never accepted as conclusive such evidence as the 
Jansenists adduced in the present instance. The frivolous 
travesties of ratiocination generally presented by the giants 
of agnostic criticism cannot withstand the shock of the evidence 
which leads the Roman Congregation of Rites to proclaim the 
miraculous nature of a given occurrence. When Joseph II., 
the philosophistic German emperor and " sacristy-sweep," 
visited the Eternal City during the Conclave of 1769, which re- 
sulted in the election of Pope Clement XIV., he had resolved, 
like a true philosophist, to ridicule everything papal ; and, 
among other enterprises, he sought to belittle the precautions 
taken by the Sacred Congregation in cases of canonization. 
Having requested to be allowed to examine some evidence re- 
garding an alleged miracle then being considered by the 
tribunal, he obtained it ; took it home and subjected it to a 
hypercritically thorough investigation. The result was not 
what the pupil of Ivaunitz had fondly anticipated ; and he 
was constrained to remark, when returning the documents, 
that if all the testimony favoring the truth of "Roman 
miracles " were as conclusive as that which he had just weigh- 
ed in his rationalistic balance, no sane jurist would reject it. 
Judge of the imperial consternation when he learned that the 
Congregation of Rites had rejected as insuflicient the evidence 
which he had deemed satisfactory. We do not know whether 
Joseph II. again feigned to contemn Roman views of the 
miraculous ; but we do know that if our contemporaries of the 
pretendedly scientific school of historical criticism were to 
peruse the documents just mentioned, they would simply 
resort to ridicule. With the rank and file of men, ridicule 
succeeds where reason would fail. Few men are capable of 
sustaining the painful march of argumentation ; and still 
smaller is the number of those who are above being influenced 
bv a brilliant display of wit. Even educated and thinking 
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persons not unfrequently succumb to raillery, and prefer 
vivacity to truth. 

Let us now consider the charge of skepticism, as brought 
most forcibly against Pascal by no less an authority than 
Cousin. According to the great eclectic, the melancholy tem- 
perament of Pascal led him to the very brink of the gulf of uni- 
versal doubt ; his sole means of avoiding the fatal plunge was 
the asylum afforded by a voluntarily blind faith. But this 
blind and unreasoning faith, says Cousin, rendered the piety 
of Pascal ferocious ; and its persistent struggle with the ever- 
combative spirit of doubt shed a sombre and uncertain tint 
over all of Pascal's philosophy. " His religion," continues 
Cousin, " is not the Christianity of Arnauld, Malebranche, 
Fenelon, and Bossuet— a solid and sweet fruit of an alliance 
between reason and the heart in a wisely cultivated soul ; it 
is a bitter fruit, ripened in the desolate region of doubt, un- 
der the burning breath of despair. Pascal wished to believe, 
and he did everything which was necessary to be done in 
order that he might finally believe. . . . Pascal ended by 
believing ; but since he did so in spite of his reason, he con- 
tinued to believe only by doubling his resistance to reason, by 
constant and painful sacrifices, by the mortification of his 
flesh, and above all, by the mortification of his mind. His 
faith was that unquiet and unhappy faith which he tried to 
communicate to his fellows. He did not design to address 
himself to reason, unless to humiliate and crush it. He spoke 
to the heart in order to frighten and charm it at the same 
time ; he spoke to the will in order to affect it by all its deter- 
mining motives, truth alone excepted. Such an apology for 
Christianity would have been a peculiar monument, one with 
skepticism for its vestibule, and for its sanctuary a faith both 
sombre and not sure of itself " (1). In this and similar pas- 
sages Cousin travesties the condition of Pascal ; making him 
a seeker after religion, whereas he had always been a believ- 
ing Christian. And Cousin himself, in the preface to the 
very work in which this passage is found, makes this admis- 
sion : " I have not said that Pascal was a skeptic in religion. 
Such an assertion would be too much of an absurdity. Pascal 

(1) Loc. cit., p. 1G3. 
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believed in Christianity with all the powers of his soul. . , , 
Pascal was a skeptic in philosophy, and not in religion.'"' 
Pascal believed in Christianity " with all the powers of his 
soul " ; and nevertheless, " he did so in spite of his reason, 
and by redoubling his resistance to reason " ? How can 
these two assertions be reconciled ? But ought Pascal be 
termed a skeptic because, like Descartes, he made use of the 
" philosophical doubt " ? The species of skepticism which 
Pascal used, but only for the nonce, was a means, not an ob- 
ject. So soon as he had used it, he destroyed it (1). Through 
doubt Descartes wished to arrive at that philosophical truth 
which would give to him religious truth ; also through doubt 
Pascal wished to arrive at that religious truth which would 
give to him the philosophical. Each wished to pull down in 
order to build on a more secure foundation. They differed 
inasmuch as Descartes left the atheist to condemn himself 
by the voice of his own reason ; Pascal shows the incredulist 
that reason, be it ever so mighty, helps him but little when 
unaided by revelation. Pascal did not declare all philosophy 
impossible, but insufficient. The rationalist asserts that 
reason is all-powerful ; Pascal says that reason can take the 
first steps, not the last ones. There certainly are some iso- 
lated passages in the Thoughts which, at first acquaintance, 
seem redolent of skepticism ; but, asks Maynard, ought we 
destroy an edifice because we know not where to re-locate a 
few fallen bricks ? Cousin himself says : " There is a little of 
everything in these various notes which are styled Thoughts ; 
and we ought to consider the general and dominating spirit, not 
such or such a passage, taken independently of the rest " (2). 
But in what period of the life of Pascal shall we seek for 
traces of that skepticism which Cousin finds in the depths of 
that grand soul? Certainly there is no such trace before 
1649, and the three years before lG49were spent in the fervor 
of the " first conversion." It was then that Pascal was so 
little of a skeptic that he all but thrust his dearest sister into 
a convent, and all but quarrelled with his father for opposing 
the project ; it was then that he wrote the most subliinelj 

(1) BoRDAS-DfMoru.N ; Eulogy on Pascal. 

(2) In the Revue des Dtux Mondrs, Dec. 15, 1844. 
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Christian letters lie ever penned (1). Sainte-Beuve discovers 
traces of the troublesome doubt in the period 1649-1654, 
embracing the } T ears between the first and the " grand con- 
version"; when, as he avers, Pascal had begun to dissi- 
pate, " in every way." This is mere assertion, and Sainte-Beuve 
does not attempt to support it with a grain of proof ; there- 
fore we are prepared to accept the admission of the great 
critic that " perhaps Pascal never doubted more than when 
he believed most." But granting that the faith of Pascal did 
sometimes suffer from the onslaughts of the demon of incredu- 
lity, has not that been the fate of nearly every adult Christian, 
and especially of nearly every person of genius, who really 
or fanciedty perceives the pro and the contra of every mystery ? 
The fifth decade of the nineteenth century saw a notable 
addition to the already numerous Pascaliana. Nearly every 
name in literary France seemed to be connected, in one way 
or another, with that of Pascal. It was the ambition of all 
to present some new view of his character and genius ; and 
happy was he who fancied that he had discovered some se- 
cret passage in the life of one of the most remarkable of French- 
men. While this mania was at its height, in 1843, Cousin 
published (2) a just- discovered fragment which seemed des- 
tined to astound the admirers of Pascal. Like all who claim 
to have snatched a work from oblivion, Cousin proceeded to 
vaunt the value of his discovery, which was nothing less than 
a Discourse on the Passions of Love, presumedly from the 
pen of Pascal, and found among the MSS. of Saint-Germain- 
Gevres. The salaciously inclined could not but perceive a 
promise of something, on the part of the hitherto supposed 
immaculate of Port-Royal, which would rival the similarty- 
entitled work of Ovid ; and Cousin was careful to excite the 
curiosity of his public. He was obliged to admit that " the 
precepts of the art of loving, as given in this singular work, 
are very different from those of Ovid " ; but he led men to 
believe that they were about to have a glimpse at Pascal, 
not merely a declaimer on love in the abstract, but a lover in 
the concrete. " In more than one passage I discern the 

(1) Thoughts, Letters, etc., vol. i., p. 1-17. 

(?) In the Revue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1843. 
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throbs of a still troubled heart ; and in the chaste and ten- 
der emotion with which the author depicts the charms of 
what he terms a deep friendship, I think that I hear the se- 
cret echo and the involuntary revelation of an affection which 
Pascal entertained for a lady of the grand monde. One does 
not thus speak of so intimate a sentiment, when he has not 
cherished it in his heart " (1). Certainly we may suppose 
that if Pascal was the author of this Discourse, he probably 
depicted the emotions of his own heart ; for we know that he 
never 'wrote for the sake of writing, but only when under the 
empire of a personal sentiment. But did Pascal write this 
essay ? It should not be compared, for an instant, to the lu- 
bricious verses which the pagan Ovid addressed to the cour- 
tesans and debauched matrons of ancient Rome ; but we 
would feel a something akin to pain, were we obliged to re- 
gard this code of gallantry, laid at the feet of the brilliant 
ladies of the court of the grand monarch, as having come 
from the pen which produced the Thoughts. Cousin affects 
to think that because the Discourse was found in a Benedic- 
tine monastery, those monks, " allied to Port-Royal," must 
have regarded the essay as authentic. This argument is un- 
worthy of a school-girl. But perhaps the real mind of the Ben- 
edictines in this matter may be discerned in the fact that in 
fhe volume discovered by Cousin was read, immediately after 
the title, " It is attributed to M. Pascal." Again, if Pascal 
wrote this discourse, it is very strange that it is never men- 
tioned by Mme. Perier, or by Marguerite Perier, or by 
Jacqueline, all of whom dilated on their great relative's pro- 
ductions, in season and out of season ; and that no writer of 
Port-Royal ever heard of it. Finally, no person who has 
read the undoubted works of Pascal, can recognize the mind 
of their author in such sentiments as these : " That life is 
happy which begins with love, and ends with ambition. If 
I could choose, I would ask for such a life. . . . Who can 
doubt that we are in this world for nothing else than love ? . . . 
Man is born for pleasure ; he feels that it is so, and he wants 
no other proof. Therefore he yields to his reason, when he 
gives himself up to pleasure." 

( 1) On the TlwuuMs of Pascal, p. 381. 
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Nicole bad reason to say, in his later days : " The great 
heresy of the world is no longer Calvinism or Lutheranisru, 
but atheism " ; and probably no man did so much to prepare 
the triumph of atheism as the great pupil of Nicole, Blaise 
Pascal. We have heard the dying author of the Provincial 
Letters protesting that sincerity had prompted their composi- 
tion ; and now we must examine their nature and their conse- 
quences. Voltaire says : " They are based on false founda- 
tions. The fact is evident; but truth was not their object, 
so much as the amusement of ""the public." True ; but 
this " amusement " was designed as a vehicle by which 
to convey a poison which was to be disastrous. The Prot- 
estant Scholl terms the book : " A partisan work in which 
bad faith attributed to the Jesuits suspected opinions which, 
for some time past, they themselves had condemned." 
When such are the judgments which many freethinkers 
and Protestants have been constrained to pronounce on 
the Letters, it k not strange that De Maistre should style 
them " immortal lies " ; and that De Bonald should brand 
their author as " a sublime forger." Great is the con- 
trast between tli63e opinions and those which the read- 
er must have formed, after following us in our brief sketch of 
the career of Pascal. But it must be remembered that the 
tribe of Arnauld had ruined the sincere nature which had en- 
trusted itself to their guidance ; Pascal was not an erudite, 
and the researches necessary for his task were prepared by 
falsifiers for him to mould into shape. Pascal ingenuously 
admits that of all the authors whose opinions he stigmatizes, 
Escobar alone was read by him. The Provincial Letters form 
a masterpiece; but, as Mme. de Grignan remarked, "one 
constantly finds in them a Jesuit fool pronouncing absurdi- 
ties " (1) ; and the worst enemies of the sons of Loyola have 

(1) Justice demands that we record ;hat Mme. de SeVigue, the spiritucUc mother of Mme. 
de Grignan, endeavored to couvince her daughter of the solidity of Pascal's argumentation. 
Under date of Dec. 21. 1GS9, she writes : " Very often, for amusement's sake, we read the 
Pctitcs Lcttres. What charm ! And how my son does read them ! Then I think of my 
daughter, and how that excess of exact reason ing would be worthy of her ; but your broth- 
er says that you find that if i.s ahvay* the same thing. Well, so much the better ! Can 
any style be more perfect, any raillery more incisive, more uatural, more delicate, a more 
worthy child of those dialogues of Plato which are so beautiful ? And when, after the ten 
first letters, he addresses the revereud faihers (of the Society), what seriousness, what solid- 
ity, what strength, what eloquence, what love of God and of truth, what a way of defend- 
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never accused them of developing or producing fools. With 
all their incontestable literary merit, well observes De Maistre, 
" if the Provincial Letters had been written against the Capu- 
chins, they would have ceased, long ago, to attract attention." 
The Due de Liancourt held intimate relations with Port- 
Royal ; and when he went to confession, one day, to a Sulpician 
priest named Picote, and hesitated to promise a cessation of 
those relations, the confessor told him to return, in a day or 
two, for definite advice. Instead of returning, the duke spread 
the report that the priests of Saint-Sulpice had refused him 
absolution; and he even induced St. Vincent de Paul to confer 
on the subject with Olier, Bretonvilliers, and other Sulpician 
clergymen. The result of this consultation was a reference 
of the case of conscience to the Sorbonne ; and many of the 
Faculty ojDined that while the confessor did well in refusing 
absolution in the premises, nevertheless he could not refuse 
the Eucharist to the duke if he should kneel at the Communion 
rail in the presence of third parties, since to do so would be 
a manifestation of the secret judgment delivered in the tribunal 
of penance (1). Here was a fine occasion for Arnauld to re- 
sume the debates interdicted by the Constitution of Innocent 
X. ; and he issiied his Second Letter to a Duke and Peer. Two 
propositions were extracted from this document, brought to 
the notice of the Sorbonne, and in spite of the endeavors of 
Saint-Amour and sixty-two Port-Royalist doctors, censured 
by 127 out of 130 members. While the Faculty were consid- 
ering the pamphlet of Arnauld, the partisans of this agitator 
were urging him to write another brochure. Ever ready to 
augment the glory of " the grand family," the patriarch pro- 
duced another defense of his position ; but when it was read 
in Port-Royal, no acclamations attested its value as a polemic. 
Then the disappointed leader turned to Pascal, and asked 
the "jeiuie et curieux " to undertake the task. In a few days 
the first of the Provincial Letters appeared, and Arnauld cried : 
" That is excellent ; it will take ; it must be printed " (2). 

fng truth and making it Known ! Ail this is found In the eight last letters, which have a 
very different tone ; and I am sure that you have only skipped over them, picking out the 
pleasant passages." See also the letter of Jan. 8. 1090. 

(1) Faillon ; Life of M. OUcr, vol. li., p. 170. 

<•■.') This account of the birth of the first Provincial Letter Is taken from the narrative 
of Margaret 1'erier, Letters, etc., p. 400. 
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Printed it was, and its success was marvellous. A letter 
from Mile, de Scudery, an ornament of the Hotel de Eam- 
bouillet, and " the tenth Muse " of the seventeenth century, 
will show how the curious production was received in the 
"grand world." " Your letter is thoroughly ingenious and 
very well written. It narrates without narrating; it sheds 
light on the most obscure matters in the world ; its raillery 
is delicate ; it instructs those who do not understand certain 
things, while it doubles the pleasure of those who already 
know all about them ; it is, in fin*, an excellent apologie, or 
if you wish, a delicate and innocent censure. And there is so 
much art, so much spirit, so much judgment in this letter, that 
I would very much like to know who wrote it " (1). Praise 
from Sir Hubert is praise indeed ; and when Mile, de Scudery 
appreciated the first Provincial so highly, we are curious to 
know her opinion of the Thoughts; an immeasurably finer 
work. Very soon all Paris, and ere long all France, was 
deafened with the chatter of women, as well as with "he bawl- 
ings of men, all prating or howling about " the proximate 
power " and the " sufficient grace which does not suffice " — 
" things," said Mazarin, " which they understand about as well 
as I do." Intensely interesting to the crowd, rather because 
of their charming irony and their wealth of calumny, than 
because of their unchallenged literary beauties, the Letters 
became an arsenal of weapons for those freethinkers who 
scorned to declare themselves Protestants, but affected to 
ridicule everything Catholic. Never, perhaps, had the 
demon of irony been so effectively unchained for an onslaught 
against holy things ; " the Jesuits," well said Lherminier, 
" apparently received the blows ; but with them religion was 
also struck. Pascal had prepared the way; Voltaire might 
now come." In fact, Pascal lied and calumniated, in these 
Letters, nearly as brazenly as the Sage of Ferney himself, 

(1) Tbe first Letter appeared as the production of a certain Louis of Montalto, addressed 
to a friend in the provinces ; aud when all the Letters had been written, they were collected 
under the title: Letters Written h\i Lnuis of Montalto to a 1'rovineial Friend and to the 
Rnrrcnd Jesuit Fathers Concerning the Moraland Pol itical Teachings of Thosc.Fathcrs. 
Written originally in French, they were immediately translated into Latin by Nicole, who 
adopted for the nonce the pen-name of Wendrock. Nicole added some very virulent notes, 
in which he attacked many Jesuits personally, and with an unjustifiable bitterness as won- 
derful as the lies which he concocieu. 
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whatever may Lave been Lis inward " piety." Ever} r wLere lie 
misinterprets, and often lie cLanges the words of tlie writers 
whose sayings he attacks ; sometimes he mutilates a passage, 
and again he adds to one, according as his views demand ; 
frequently he suppresses words which precede or follow those 
which he quotes, whereas the suppressed passages would give 
the real meaning of the author. We shall give one or two 
instances of this method of controversy as perfected by Pascal, 
and which Protestant polemics frequently adopt in our own 
day. In the sixth Letter, we are introduced to a travesty of 
part of the fourth chapter of the treatise on Alms by the Jesu- 
it, Vasquez. From this chapter Pascal pretends to draw the 
conclusion that according to the casuists (1) of the Society of 
Jesus, wealthy persons, especially sovereigns, are not obliged 
to give alms to the poor, simply because they never have any 
superfluous revenue. If the context of Vasquez is examined, 
it will be seen that instead of being a " laxist " in this matter, 
he is really somewhat of a " rigidist " ; for he decides that laics 
and ecclesiastics are bound to succor the needy out of their 
superfluities, and sometimes even out of what is necessary in 
their respective states of life. Pascal takes good care to hide 
the fact that Vasquez is lamenting the blindness of those 
rich persons who, in their own estimation, never have a suffi- 
ciency of worldly gear, and who consequently, again in their 
own estimation, have no superfluous revenue from which they 
can derive alms for the needy. A grosser calumny than this 
against Vasquez is uttered in the sixth Letter, where the 
Jesuit Bauni is accused of teaching that a confessor must not 
refuse absolution to a person who remains in a proximate 
occasion of sin, if the penitent declares that it would be iv- 

(1) A casuist is a theologian who teaches religious morality, as developed in the solution 
of cases of conscience. Traces of casuistry are found in the Acta of the Apostles, in the 
EpMles of St. Paul, and especially in the Letters of St. Cyprian, who decides many ques- 
tions of couseience submitted to hiin. The ancient penitential system was the source of 
ancient casuistry: and when that system disappeared, casuistry assumed a more scientific 
form, llrstly, in the Penitential Honks, and secondly, in the Casuistieal Summary of St. Ray- 
mond of Penafort (13th Cent.). Casuistic discussions were interrupted by the more radical 
polemics necessitated by the Reformation : but toward the end of the sixteenth century, 
they were resumed with great ardor by the new Society of Jesus, the members of which made 
of casuistry one of the most fruitful branches of theological science. The doctrine of i>rol>- 
ablcism, energetically propagated by the Jesuits, gave rise to vivid discussions, the foes of 
the Society accusing it of substituting a lax morality for the severe spirit of the primitive 
Church. Hence the combat, a phase of which we are now describing. 
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convenient to abandon that occasion. Baimi expressly states 
that absolution can be accorded, only when the occasion of sin 
is not proximate or evil in itself. 

We have said that the zealots of Port-Royal supplied to 
Pascal the theological erudition which was necessary for the 
production of a work like the Provincial Letters ; but the 
reader must not suppose that the Port-Royalists originated 
the many calumnies concerning the Jesuits and their doc- 
trine with which the Letters abound. Nearly all these ab- 
surdities had been uttered by Calvin in his diatribe entitled, 
The Moral Theology of the Papists ; and in 1632 the Calvin- 
ist minister, Dumoulin, had added some in his Catalogue or 
Enumeration of Roman Traditions. In 1614 this last work 
had reappeared under the title of The Moral Theology of the 
Jesuits, with some unimportant changes which were attrib- 
uted to Arnauld; and it had been refuted by the Jesuit, 
Caussin, in his Answer to the Moral Theology, etc., as well as 
by another Jesuit, Lemoine, in his Apologetic 3f an if est. 
When Pascal had given a charming literary dressing to all 
the calumnies and many of the ravings of these works, the 
Jesuits found, it an easy task to demonstrate the Protestant 
origin of them all (1). It is not within the scope of our work 
to enter on a review of the Provincial Letters, great though 
be the temptation. Their falsehoods have been refuted scores 
of times by masters in the science of criticism (2). Some- 
times these calumnies have been sustained by the authority 

(1) See the Replies to the Provincial Letters, Published by the Secretary of Port- 
Rnvca against the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, on the Subject of the Moral Teach 
inys of the Jesuits; Liege, 1658. During the twenty-flve years beginning with 1CG9 there 
appeared, from time to time, instalments or the Practical Morality of the Jesuit* an en 
cyclopedia of lies in eight volumes, written under the direction of Arnauld, who died white 
engaged in the melancholy task. Arnauld borrowed most of his charges from Protestant 
sources, and from the Jesuitical Theatre, a Spanish production (now very rare), w£ had 
been condemned by Philip IV., by the Spanish Inquisition, and by the Holy See In order 
to eive value to the calumnies of the Theatre, Arnauld attributed it, with sublime effron 
tery, to Hi.dephonsus de Sancto Thoma, afterward bishop of Malaga. The pre.a ^0^ to 

theless, Arnauld, Pascal, and all the Port-Royalists repeated the calumny. Probably Pascal 
thought that he was justified in following, for the good of Port-Royal, the presumedly Jes 
uitical principle that the end justifies the means. At this time the Jansenist leaded aKo 
availed themselves of the diatribes written bv certain ex-Jesuit apostates, notablv the work 
of Larnge, published in 104,. and entitled, TlieJesuits Sent to the Sea fold for Mar yCav- 
ital Crimes. It is due to Larrige to record that he retracted, and died repentant 
12) The cited work of Maynard is w^mahy valuable for its detailed analysis of the 
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of a great name ; for the intrigues of the progeny of Jan- 
senius were always manifold, and often they would have 
brought the blush of shame to the cheek of a Machia- 
velli. Once these gentry succeeded iu sheltering themselves 
in the folds of the cardinalitial scarlet ; whereupon the an- 
gelic Penelon administered a stinging rebuke to his blinded 
Eminence : " Nothing can so defame a religious organization 
as to charge it, in the face of all Christendom, with teaching 
false doctrine, with insubordination toward episcopal author- 
ity, and with a desire to be the masters and the judges of the 
bishops. The heavier a charge is, the more conclusive ought 
to be the evidence supporting it. The cardinal must prove 
the truth of the alleged facts, or he will be branded as an ar- 
rant slanderer. If he merely continues in a course of vague 
complaints and declamations, he will act in the ordinaiy fash- 
ion of rabid authors of defamatory libels " (1). 

A gentle but powerful soul thus apostrophized the author 
of the Provincial Letters : " Pascal, your genius committed a 
great crime — that of forming an alliance between falsehood 
and the language of the frank (sic) people, which is perhaps 
indestructible. You gave stability to the dictionary of calum- 
ny ; it still forms the rule " (2). Pleasantry and sarcasm, 
when handled l 'y genius, are probably the most powerful 
weapons in a warfare of polemics; and Pascal was the first 
to discern their value in religious debates. Pascal has been 
styled the Boileau of casuistry and of bad theological taste ; 
but Boileau did not attack the good as well as the bad. Pas- 
cal apparently attacked the moral system of the Jesuits alone; 
and in realit}- lie attacked the moral teachings of the Church, 
just as Moliere afterward, though unintentionally, brought 
all piety into disrepute by his lashings of hypocrisy. " The 
Provincial Letters are the Tarttijfe of the false casuists," re- 
marks Maynard, " just as the Tartu fe was the Provincial 
Letters of the false devotees. In both cases the thrusts ap- 
peared to be directed against the masks ; but they struck the 
countenance, and penetrated even to the heart. There was 

(1) Ftfuelon's Memorial tn the King in 1712 Louis-Antolne de Xoailles, cardinal-arch- 
bishop of Paris, was the subject of tills denunciation. 

(-') Ravi"Wan; The Existence ami the Institute of the Jesuits, 5th Edit., p. 30, Paris, 
1347. 
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but one difference between Moliere and Pascal. The former, 
justly suspected of atheism (1), was perfectly aware of the 
consequences of his words ; while the latter, deceived by his 
prejudices and by his friends, did not perceive the destruc- 
tiveness of his work. . . . When he was on his deathbed, if 
Pascal could have foreseen the progress of impiety at the end 
of the seventeenth century ; if he could have heard his calum- 
nious inventions against the Jesuits being used against the 
Church amid the orgies of the Kegency, and throughout the 
eighteenth century ; would he not liave regretted his composi- 
tion of the Provincial Letters ? . . . Like all the profoundly 
religious minds of his day, Pascal heard the rumbling of the 
coming storm ; but he did not realize that he had furnished 
the vapors to the clouds. Incredulism, however, did realize 
that fact ; it perceived that in the persons of the Jesuits, re- 
ligion was being assailed, and that other hands would soon 
turn the anti- Jesuit warfare into one against Christianity " (2). 

(1) The atheism of Moliere, concerning which Maynard is so certaiu, is at least problematical. 
The reader will not credit the charge. If he consults Taschereau's History of the Life and 
Works of Moliere, Paris, 1844. lu the Monde (Paris) for 1873 maybe found an excellent 
disquisition on The Sources of Tartuffe by the abbe Davin, in which it is proved that the 
terrible engine of war, the Tartvffe, inspired by Louis XIV. himself, was not designed as a 
weapon against the Jesuits, as the Jansenists and their modern representatives, the anti- 
clericals and freethinkers, would have us believe. On the contrary, it is capable of proof 
that Moliere held up to ridicule, in his masterpiece, the Jansenists themselves. That the 
Jesuits were the target for the great playwright's raillery, can be believed only by him 
who knows nothing ahout the men and events of those days. If such was the mind of 
Moliere, if the men of his time so understood it ; would Louis XIV., whose confessor was 
then a Jesuit, and who had just then given his own name to the principal Jesuit col- 
lege in Paris, have allowed the comedy to be played and applauded in his presence ? Would 
the comedy have received, on that occasion, the applause of the Papal legate, and of all the 
bishops then present in Paris— all of them friends of the Jesuits ? Would the Jesuits them- 
selves have lauded the comedy? Would the Jesuit Rapin have written to Bussi Rabutin, 
on Aug. 13, 1072, six months before the death of Moliere, congratulating his brethren on 
having the great author for " one of their friends"? Would the Jesuit, Bouhours, have 
written the epitaph of Moliere? Would Father Vavassor have upbraided the French for not 
giving to the great corrector of morals a splendid funeral— Gens ingmta. tuis invide, 
Galli, bonis? And would the Jansenists, as Moliere tells us, have denounced the play 
" with frightful fury " ? But what more do we need than the testimony of Boileau, the great 
friend of the Jansenists? Writing toBrossette, he said : " When Moliere had composed his 
Tartuffe, he recited the first three acts to the king; and the piece so pleased his Majesty 
that he praised it so highly as to irritate the foes of Moliere, and above all. the devotee 
cabal. (The identity of these devotees is now shown by the introduction of Pereflxe.) M. 
de Pert'fixe, archbishop of Paris, placed himself at their head, and complained about the 
comedy to the king. His Majesty was frequently troubled in the matter; and Anally he 
told Moliere that he had better not play the piece in public, as the devotees were an im- 
placable set." It is certain that Moliere lived and died the foe of Jansenism, which was an 
f-nemy of the stage ; and that in his person, together with those of Cornellle and Fenelon. 
French Puritanism found allied against it the pulpit, comedy, and tragedy. 

(2) Maynard ; loe. cit. pt. li., ch. 2. 
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No weapon better than the Provincial Letters was wielded by 
that anti-Christian conspiracy of the eighteenth century which 
originated in the ranks of the Jansenists — a conspiracy which 
enabled D'Alembert, on May 4, 1762, to write to Voltaire : 
" In the expulsion of the Jesuits, the parliaments were the ac- 
complishers of the decrees of supreme justice in favor of 
philosophy ; for they received their orders from the philoso- 
phers, without knowing it. . . . As for me, I now see every- 
thing in couleur de rose ; and I perceive the Jansenists dying 
a pleasant death next year, after having put the Jesuits to a 
violent death this year (1). I see toleration established, the 
Protestants recalled, the priests all married, confession abol- 
ished, and fanaticism crushed — all so easily effected, that the 
doing of it all will be scarcely perceptible." 

Marguerite Perier, who was sometimes styled the Egerian 
nymph of the Jansenists, persevered in her obstinacy until 
her death in her eighty-eighth year, in 1733. Almost with 
her last breath she insisted that the Papal Bull Unigenittts 
w r as a patent condemnation of the chief articles of the Catho- 
lic faith. It is to the loving care of this niece of Pascal that 
we owe the preservation of many of her uncle's writings ; as 
well as much valuable information concerning her relatives 
and the principal Jansenist leaders. One of her letters ends 
with a passage which would be touching, if we could close 
our eyes to its sublime effrontery : " Such were the lives of 
all the members of my family. I am now alone. They all 
died, loving the truth indomitably. Like Simon Machaba3us, 
the last of the great brothers, I can say that all of my dear- 
est ones died in the service of God, and in the love of truth. 
I am alone ; God grant that I ma}' never be wanting in their 
perseverance ! I beg for this grace with all my heart " (2). 
Jacqueline, the youngest sister of Pascal, died in 1GG1, be- 
cause of the remorse which afflicted her on account of her 
signature to the Formula prescribed by Pope Alexander YII. 
She never could agree with her brother and certain other 

(1) D'Alembert alludes here to the suppression of eighty Jesuit colleges by the parliament 
of raris In April, 1702. The suppression of the entire Society In France did not occur until 
the following November ; and the Tapal Brief suppressing lhe Society throughout the world 
was not issued until July 31, 1773. 

(2) Letters, etc., p. 438. 
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Jansenists iu the opinion that a "respectful silence " was 
sufficient in the matter of the condemnation of the Five Prop- 
ositions. This otherwise gentle Sister Euphemia of Port- 
Eoyal demanded inexorable war against the Pontifical decree. 
She moaned because she " had seen the truth betrayed, and 
by her brother " ; nothing but death was now welcome to 
her. The " bastard Protestantism " of the Jansenists is pro- 
claimed in few documents with more clearness than in a let- 
ter which Jacqueline wrote to Arnauld, lamenting that the 
Pastoral of the Parisian vicars-genejeal (ordering all the clergy 
and religious to sign the Formula) was " not worse than it 
was, so that she might reject it with perfect freedom." Her 
courage was too ingrained in her nature, her contempt of du- 
plicity (unless when her Jansenistic interests were at stake) 
was too pronounced, to allow her to willingly descend to that 
moral cowardice which the vicars-general encouraged. 
Speaking of those of her fellow-sectarians who adopted the 
policy of " respectful silence," she says : " I cannot hide the 
pain which pierces my heart when I discover unfaithfulness 
in those to whom alone God has entrusted the deposit of His 
truth : when I learn that they have not the courage to suffer, 
even unto death, for its avowal. What should we fear ? We 
may be dispersed ; we may see our temporalities confiscated ; 
we may incur imprisonment, or even death. But ought not 
such things be our glory ? You say that they may cut us off 
from the Church. Who does not know that no one can be cut 
off from the Church in spite of himself; and that since the 
spirit of Christ is the tie which binds us members with Him 
and with each other, it follows that we may indeed be de- 
prived of the marks of union, but that we cannot lose the ef- 
fects of that union, so long as we preserve charity, without 
which no one is a living member of the hoi}' body. . . . Shall 
the faithful, they who know and defend the truth ; shall the 
Catholic Church use disguise, and descend to simulation? 
It does not become young women to defend the cause of 
truth ; but since our bishops show the courage of girls, let 
us girls display the courage of bishops." A few days had 
passed since Jacqueline had signed the Formula, when she 
felt the hand of death upon her. She declared that it was 
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remorse that was killing her ; she was " the first victim of 
the signature," and she "wished to know that at least one per- 
son became a willing holocaust for truth." Jacqueline was 
thirty-six years of age- when she went to her account on 
October 4, 1661. Yarin asks whether Mothers Angelique 
and Agnes really believed in Jansenism. Probably the read- 
er will agree with the judicious critic, and apply the saying 
also to Jacqueline, when he replies : " They suffered for the 
name of Jansenius ; but they believed only in their family 
and in God. Who would dare to anathematize them ? An- 
athema to those who deceived them, perhaps ; anathema to 
them, never ! " (1). 



CHAPTEK VIL 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : THE 

SEMINARY OF SAINT-SULPICE ; THE SISTERS OF CHARITY ; 

AND THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 

The historical fact that Jesus never abandons His Spouse, 
lias rarely been evinced in a more striking manner than in 
the France of the latter part of the sixteenth century, and of 
the early years of the seventeenth. We have already seen 
many of the evil effects of the French civil, or as they are 
generally and inaccurately styled, the " religious wars " which 
Calvinism brought upon the Land of the Lilies. The worst 
consequence of these discords was an immense damage to 
the spirit of faith even among the orthodox, and therefore 
the generation of a license which became nearly universal. 
Not even the sanctuary of the Most High was spared from 
contamination. But there came a change in which the om- 
nipotent hand was manifested. Sanctity reflourished in the 
cloister ; the court was purified to some extent ; cities were 
no longer mere dens of iniquity ; and the hoi}' fire was re- 
kindled in the pulpit. In 1603, the Reformed Carmelites, 
founded by St. Teresa, were introduced into France by Car- 
dinal de Berulle and Blessed Mary of the Incarnation. In 
1610, the Order of the Visitation was founded by St. Francis 

(1) Tlic Truth CoHccminv the Arnaukls, vol. Ii., p. ->94. 
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de Sales. In 1611, canie that Oratory which was to effect so 
much for every branch of science, as well as for virtue. Then 
arose that Keforin of the Benedictines known as " Les Feuil- 
lants," which gave to liturgical science the Cardinal Bona on 
whom Don Pasquino exercised a neat play on words (1). 
The fame and influence of the Lazarists and of the Sisters of 
Charity, founded by St. Vincent de Paul, are worldwide. 
Then also originated, in rapid succession, the Ursulines of 
Madame de Sainte-Beuve, the Daughters of Providence, the 
Religious of the Perpetual Adoration, and many other glori- 
ous organizations. It was during that epoch of reform that 
the brave Marshal de Joyeuse became a Capuchin ; that the 
Due de Gondi entered the Oratory ; that innumerable other 
flowers of society were transplanted by the heavenly Garden- 
er into His own preserves. It would certainly interest the 
student, and profit him much, if we were to descant at length 
upon all these fruits of a glorious reformation ; but the 
scope of our work warns us to confine our researches to such 
religious foundations as are of worldwide influence, or whose 
happy lot it has been to receive, in a pre-eminent degree, the 
attacks which are a guarantee of the smiles of Heaven upon 
their members — the unintermittent onslaughts of the foes 
of " all that is called God." Among the institutions of the 
former class place must be accorded to the Grand Seminary 
of Saiut-Sulpice, " the praise of which is in all the churches," 
and which was founded by " a true and intrepid reformer, a 
great pastor of souls." This apostrophe to the Ven. Abbe 
Olier by his latest biographer forms an epitome of the mor- 
tal career of one of the most saintly and one of the most 
successfully laborious men of modern times — one whom Bos- 
suet, a good judge of the men with whom he came in contact, 
and who knew how to choose his words, did not hesitate to 
term : " A most excellent man, who exhaled the odor of 
sanctity " (2). 

Jean- Jacques Olier de Yerueuil was born in Paris on 

(1) " Vana sohcimTi nc tc cnntitrbct imago; 
Et-set Papa Bonus, si Bona Papa foret." 
(2) For the few details which we give concerning the life of Olier we are indebted to 
Faillon; Life of OUcr, Paris, 18(50, and to Lanjcerk ; Life of OUcr, Founder of the 
Scmi)iaru of Saint-Sulpicc and of the Colony of Montreal, Montreal, 1831. 
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Sept. 20, 1G08. He came of a family which had belonged to 
the " nobility of the robe " for many generations, and his 
father's magisterial career had culminated in his appointment, 
by Henry IV., to the royal Council of State. In accordance 
with the custom obtaining among persons of rank in that 
time, his mother, Marie Dolu, Dame d' Ivoy, placed her in- 
fant out to nurse ; and in after years it was regarded as a 
prognostic that the little Jean had received his first nourish- 
ment in that very parish of Saint-Sulpice, which he was to 
regenerate completely. From almost the earliest dawn of 
his intelligence, a profound respect for the holy tabernacle 
was manifested by the child who was destined to renew ec- 
clesiastical fervor by means of increased devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament ; and when he displayed bad humor, his 
nurse needed only to take him into Saint-Sulpice, to restore 
his placidity. "When I was only seven years old," he after- 
ward remarked, " I had so exalted an idea of priestly holi- 
ness, that I thought that the clergy led no life outside that 
of God ; and if I saw one turn his head in the sanctuaiy, I 
felt real pain, for I believed that he was like the saints in 
heaven, when he had donned the sacerdotal vestments." And 
this moral transformation of the recipient of Holy Orders, 
this intimate communication of the life of the Divine Victim 
to the priest's own, was to be the predominant thought of 
Clier in the maturer years of his manhood. But these first 
movements of grace did not interfere with his boyishness. 
It took considerable time for grace to dominate his ardent 
nature. In 1G17, King Louis XIII. appointed M. de Ver- 
neuil royal Intend ant at Lyons ; and here the family became 
intimate with the prince-bishop of Geneva, the saintl}' Fran- 
cis de Sales. The early piety of Jean had not prevented him 
from becoming much like other children ; and when the moth- 
er told St. Francis that the boy caused her great anxiety, 
the prelate replied : " "Well, well ; let us not be too hard upon 
children. Remember that high spirits are not sin. And take 
comfort, dear Madame ; for I tell you that God has chosen 
this boy to effect much good in His Church." This predic- 
tion was narrated by one of the auditors, M. Chaillard, a Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic, and pastor of Villefranche in the Beau- 
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jokis. The incident was afterward represented in a painting 
which, according to Faillon, may vet be seen in the church 
of the Madeleine, in Besangon. In his sixteenth year, Jean 
resolved to become a priest ; and at first he thought of join- 
ing the Carthusians. Then he asked in vain to be admitted 
among the Franciscans ; but God had willed that he should 
sanctify himself and others in the secular priesthood. He 
was destined to convince men of what they too often forget ; 
namely, that the most exalted holiness should be no more 
peculiar to the regular, than to the secular priest. As he 
was to say, when he had more experience : " If priests who 
are detached from the world are said to live like religious, it 
is only a sign of the corruption of the age ; for it ought to be 
said that religious lead the life of priests ; since priests are 
bound to live in such wise, and religious are bound to imi- 
tate the holiness of priests, to follow in their footsteps and 
sanctify themselves by practicing those rules of perfection 
which were originally given to the clergy " (1). His family 
were gratified by his final choice of the secular priesthood ; 
but principally, despite their unaffected piety, because of their 
desire to see him attain to the highest ecclesiastical digni- 
ties—a wish which was easily satisfied by persons of their 
social rank, thanks to the detestable methods of promotion 
which then almost universally obtained. His resolution was 
scarcely communicated to them when they procured for the 
sixteen-year-old boy the Commenda of the Priory of the Ben- 
edictines of La Trinite at Clisson, in the diocese of Xantes (2) ; 
and soon afterward he was made commendatory abbot of 
Pebrac and a canon of the Chapter of Brioude. Our youn^ 
abbe followed the fashion of the day in maintaining an expen- 
sive household, grand equipages, etc. ; but it pleased God to 

(1) For this matter of sacerdotal perfection, see Card. Manning's Preface to a Life of St. 
Charles Bonomco. 

(2) The reader will remember that in those days " commendatory " abbots and priors were 
the order of the day ; that is. the title of Abbe, now Riven, on the European continent, to all 
secular priests, was then adopted by every perfumed gallant who frequented the circles of 
the due while enjoying or awaiting the emoluments of some benefice to which some friend's 
Jim patvonatas was to present him. The acting beneficiary, however, was alwavs a priest, 
and generally irreproachable. Let not the reader believe that every abbe" of whom he reads, 
was a priest. This abuse of the " right of patronage " is retained in the Protestant Church 
of England to-day ; and, as was never the case in Catholic lands, the livings are often sold 
at public auction by their Anglican owners. 
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open his eyes to his imminent danger. His mother had begun 
to pray that if he were to become a priest, he might be a 
worthy one ; but his real awakening occurred in 1630, when 
he went to Rome for the purpose of acquiring an erudition 
which the Sorbonne could then no longer afford. In the 
Eternal City he was attacked by ophthalmia, and the best 
physicians decided that a resumption of study would be im- 
possible. This blow made him realize the necessity of giv- 
ing his whole heart to God ; and he determined to place his 
future formally under the protection of Our Lady of Loreto. 
With the sole exception of those who have visited Loreto in 
a Catholic spirit, probably only those who have read Veuil- 
lot's touchingly exquisite narrative of his own pilgrimage (1), 
can understand the sentiments of young Olier as he ap- 
proached the most celebrated sanctuaiy of the Mother of God, 
in order to seal his conversion. He had made the journey of 
a hundred miles on foot, and despite the heat, in winter gar- 
ments. But he tells us that prayer was his solace on the 
road, and that he then composed several hymns in honor of 
her whom he then besought as a forgiving parent. Unfortu- 
nately his humility led him to destroy these effusions of an 
overcharged heart. He says that as he was entering the town, 
a possessed woman shouted to him, " Young French Abbe, if 
you do not live hereafter like a man of God, you will suffer 
terribly." He went into the church — not the Holy House it- 
self, for that he would not approach, until he had confessed — 
and casting himself in spirit at the feet of Mary, he begged 
her to procure for him the gift of death, if sin were again to 
stain his life. The divine light had entered his soul ; and on 
the instant, his corporal eyes regained their pristine health. 
"When Olier returned to France, it was evident to all that the 
Babe of the Manger had transformed him. No more luxuri- 
ous carriages, costly clothing, and fawning servants, for him ; 
thenceforward he could say, " Stripped of everything, I bear 
the cross of poverty — Niiclus sequor mulam crucem." At once 
he devoted himself to the spiritual instruction of the poor. 
If he could not induce them to come to his house, or to re- 
ceive him in their squalid quarters, he would manage to en- 

0) Home and Loreto, Paris, 183'J. 
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counter them, as it were, by chance in the streets. Then 
they received, perforce, both encouragement and religious aid. 
God had designed that a religious revival among the secu- 
lar clergy of France should be effected, not directly by the 
episcopate or by means of any order of regulars, but by one 
of their own number. All whose special vocation it was to 
labor, at lhat period, for the sanctification of the ecclesias- 
tical state, were secular priests. Such were St. Vincent de 
Paul ; the holy Oratorian, de Condren, and Jean Eudes. A 
new epoch in the life of Olier begaff when he placed the di- 
rection of his conscience in the discretion of St. Vincent de 
Paul ; and by his advice retired to the house of the Priests 
of the Mission (Lazarists (1) ) to make a retreat, in prepara- 
tion for his reception of the priesthood. He was ordained 
on May 21, 1633. During two years St. Vincent tended this 
budding plant of sanctity; and then Charles de Condren, 
superior of the Oratory (2), began to perfect it. unto mature 
beaut} 7 . Probably no one person exercised such influence as 
that of Condren, in preparing the way for the great work of 
Olier's life ; and his submission to the Oratorian's spiritual 
guidance was due to the counsels of Mother Agnes of Jesus, 
a Dominican prioress who died in the odor of sanctity in 
1634, and whose holy interest in the future reformer had been 
approved by God in many supernatural ways (3). So emi- 
nent was the sanctity of Condren, that Bossuet said that " his 
memory was ever fresh, and it was sweet to the whole Church, 
like a compound of many perfumes " ; aud he was revered by 
St. Vincent and St. Jane Frances de Chantal. The latter said 
of him : " If God gave our blessed founder (St. Francis de 
Sales) for the instruction of men, it seems to me that He has 
made Father de Condren capable of instructing augels." 

(1) The term " Lazarlst" is popularly applied to a member of the Congregation of the 
Mission founded by St. Vinceut de Taul lu 1697. The mother-house of the society was that 
of St. Lazare in Paris. 

(2) This Congregation of secular priests had been instituted by Berulle in 1611, on the 
model of that founded by St. Philip Neri in Rome in 1554. The Freuch Oratory was con- 
firmed by Pope Paul V. in 1613. 

(3) See the Life of t he Vcn. Mother Agnes of Jesus, by M. de Lantages: Paris, 1863. 
The Holy See has solemnly declared that this holy Dominican nun practised all Christian 
virtues In a heroic degree. o:ier declared that when Mother Agnes died, she bequeathed to 
him her own guardian-angel, to assist his ; " not as the angel of his person, but of his 
office." 
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When this holy director first received Olier under his spirit 
ual care, he conceived the idea of entrusting to him the actu- 
ation of his own project for the foundation of a Grand Semi- 
nary; but he kept silence, and during eighteen months he di- 
rected his energies to implant in the mind of his charge all 
of his own appreciation of what a priest shonld be. Olier 
desired to aid in the evangelization of the savages in Canada ; 
but his friend advised him to undertake the field afforded by 
the rural districts of his own land, and accordingly, with a 
nnmber of zealous comrades, he accomplished this task with 
almost miraculous success. 

When Olier returned to Paris after these missions, he 
found the capital in a frenzy of joy because of the birth of a 
Dauphin — that prince who was to be the Grand Monarch of 
France for seventy-two years. Olier loved the royal House 
of France; because he held the Christian conception of 
Christian royalty ; and for him the sovereign was the incarna- 
tion of his country. For years he had prayed to God to 
grant an heir to Louis XIII. ; and now, after a childlessness 
of twenty-three years, the queen, Anne of Anstria, had grati- 
fied the hopes of the nation. In later days Louis XI Y. heard 
how our abbe had prayed for his advent ; and once, on no- 
ticing Abbe Picote, a Snlpitian, crossing the courtyard of the 
Louvre, he summoned him to the presence-chamber, and re- 
commended himself to the prayers of the community. Picote 
replied : " It is needless for you to ask for them, Sire ; I can 
tell your Majesty that you have cost M. Olier and all of us 
many strokes of the discipline." Olier often wished, during 
the minority of Louis XIV., that he might be appointed pre- 
ceptor to the heir to the throne ; tutor of the prince " Dieu- 
donne " whose birth he attributed to the favor of Mary. Bnt 
God had called him to a position, even more exalted than 
that of educator of a Dauphin ; he was destined to train 
those whom antiquity styled "sons of God." Onr limits 
compel us to omit any account of the wondrons good effect- 
ed by the Abbe Olier in the parish of Saint-Sulpice from the 
time when he became its cure, in 1642. Suffice it to say 
that the Faubourg de Saint-Germain, which constituted the 
larger part of the parish, had become the abode of an im- 
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mense number of professed libertines and atheists ; for dur- 
ing the previous century, it had been a stronghold of the 
Calvinists. Books on the diabolic art were sold at the very 
door of the church ; and once, when the police were on their 
rounds, they found in a respectable mansion an altar dedi- 
cated to Satan, with the inscription, " Thanks to thee, Luci- 
fer ; thanks to thee, Beelzebub ; thanks to thee, Azrael." The 
altar was a travesty of the Catholic one ; the Missal was ar- 
ranged somewhat like our own ; and the candles were black. 
We do not read whether these wretahes celebrated a parody of 
the H0I3' Mass, or whether they procured for it a consecrated 
Host, that they might spit upon it, and otherwise outrage it; 
like the modern emanations of ihe Masonic Lodges in Italy 
and France. It must be noted, however, that such horrors 
produced a sadder impression upon every sort of men in that 
day, than they do in our time. So prevalent had sorcery be- 
come in those days, that the prudent Condren deemed it a 
duty to master the so-called principles of that false science, 
and to publish, by request of Bichelieu, a treatise on its 
wickedness. It would be a gracious task to narrate how Olier 
renovated what was little better than an abode of Satan ; to 
tell of his fearful persecutions, and of his heroic submission to 
the will of God ; to give some account of his influence over 
persons of the highest rank, as well as over the most lowly 
of God's creatures ; to show how he induced the abjuration of 
King Charles II. from Protestantism (1) ; to indicate his ad- 
mirable behavior during the troubles of the Fronde ; and to 
praise his steadfast zeal in the inculcation of Catholic truth. 
But we must pass to a sketch of the Abbe Olier's greatest 
work. 

" A solid piety toward the Blessed Sacrament, and toward 
the Blessed Virgin, both which devotions are being lessened 

(1) The authority for this assertion of the abjuration of King Charles duriughis residence 
tn France, and owing to the instructions of OHer, is M. de Bretonvilliers, his successor in 
the curacy of Saint-Sulpiee. Having stated the fact in his Memnircs, he subjoins, " I can 
say no, more at present." Burnet says, in his ITistoru, that Charies did change his religion, 
while in Paris, although the fact was unknown to most of his courtiers. There are passages 
in letters of Charles to Pope Alexander VII.. and 1o others, after the Restoration, in which 
he tries to excuse himself from not openly professing Catholicism. Reasons of state, how- 
ever, made him defer this avowal until he lay on his death-bed. For very interesting in- 
formation on this subject, seethe Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
by Henry Foley, S. J., Series XII., p. 93. 
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by the innovators of our day, must be the veritable heritage 
of your house." Thus the angelic Fenelon, who had been 
trained by Olier, epitomized the spirit of his master in an 
address to the seminarians of Saint-Sulpice. At the moment 
when Jansenism had almost succeeded in instilling its poi- 
son into every vein of the ecclesiastical body in France, Olier 
felt that he was called by God to undertake the formation of 
priests who would be imbued with the true traditions of 
Catholic piety. And Fenelon lived to be able to testify to 
his master's success when, writing to Pope Clement XL in 
1705, he was forced to accuse nearly all the French ecclesi- 
astical bodies of rebellion to the authority of the Holy See, 
but added that " The seminarists of Saint-Sulpice alone are 
earnest and resolute in expelling this pest ; on which account 
they are held as vile and detestable by the cardinal-arch- 
bishop " (1). Some time before Olier accepted the curacy 
of Saint-Sulpice, he had established, with the aid of a few 
brother-priests, an excellent seminary at Yaugirard ; and as 
soon as he was settled in his new charge, he resolved to trans- 
fer the institution to that locality. His primary object was 
the reformation of his parish with the aid of a body of clergy 
trained by his community ; but he also wished to form anew 
race of priests, not merely for the diocese of Paris, but for 
the whole kingdom. Four of the vicars of the previous 
pastor joined the community he had brought from Vau- 
girard ; and the zealous superior besought Mary to send him 
other worthy laborers in the glorious field. In a few weeks 
he found himself at the head of fifty clergymen who were 
rivals only in piety and self-denial. A very pretty story is 
narrated which shows, to some extent, the spirit with which 
■ Olier had animated his companions, especially in regard to 
the love and habitual practice of prayer. M. Breton villiers 
and M. Bourbon, being in Milan, visited the shrine of St. 
Charles Borromeo. While they were absorbed in prayer, a 
canon opened the tomb, that they might view the body ; but 

(1) " Soil sunt San-Sulpitiani mninarixtm quibus couli *•« banc lahcm a sed«fnilcre \ 
mule a Cardinal? Archie piscopn vile* ct invisi hahentur." This prelate was Cardinal 
rle Noalllcs, who Joined four other bishops in appealing to a General Council against the 
Rull UnigenUvK. whereby Clement XI. condemned 101 Qnesnellian Jansenistic proposi- 
tions. He recanted in 1T28. 
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they did not observe the action, being so engrossed with 
their devotions. They prayed during three hours, never 
once raising their eyes ; whereupon one of the observers re- 
marked : " We have the body of St. Charles, but those gen- 
tlemen have his spirit." And that the same spirit yet reigns, 
in a considerable degree, iu Saint-Sulpice, is admitted by all 
who have enjoyed the acquaintance of the community. One 
of Olier's first steps was to provide for the sustenance of his 
establishment ; dividing the revenues of his curacy into three 
portions, of which the first was for -"the poor, the second for 
the retired clergy of the parish, and the third for the com- 
munity. For himself, nothing was reserved. The diet of 
the Sulpitians was to be very simple : " Each one shall have 
a bowl of soup and a small piece of boiled meat for dinner, 
but no dessert. A little roast mutton for supper." The Ben- 
edictine abbot of Saint-Germain recognized the independence 
of the community on Oct. 23, 1645 (1) ; and the royal letters- 
patent were immediately issued. After incredible labor and 
niany contradictions, the magnificent church and new build- 
ings of the Seminary were inaugurated on Aug. 15, 1651. 
Olier would allow no one to call him the founder of this 
great institution. " You know," he would insist, " that it was 
Jesus who, through His holy Mother, founded this establish- 
ment." It is to be noted that the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice 
has never been formally erected into a Congregation ; al- 
though the authors of the Kirchen Lexicon mistakenly assert 
the contrary. It soon began to assume that character ; but 
it was not constituted as such, and has never taken the name. 
Olier created the Seminary for the secular clergy, and he 
wished for it no existence distinct from the clerical body ; it 
was to be, as he expressed the idea, " entirely merged therein." 
It were a vain effort to attempt to indicate even a shadow 
of the good that has been effected by this, in many more 
senses than one, Grand Seminary ; and the institution is a 
monument not only to Abbe Olier, but also to that sweet and 

(1) The parish of Saint-Sulpice was a kind of city in itself, being under the civil, a3 well 
as ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Abbot of Saint-Genuaiu. It included the present par- 
ishes of Saint-Sulpice, St. Germain-des-Pre's, St. Francois Xavier, Ste. Clotilde, St. Thomas 
d' Aquin, Notre-Dame des Champs, Gros Caillon, and the Hotel des Invalides ; and num- 
bered 450,000 souls. 
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holy Dominicaness, Mother Agnes of Jesus, who had encour- 
aged him to make it the crowning glory of his career. So 
impressed was the holy founder by the sense of his obligation 
to Mother Agnes, that shortly after the inauguration of the 
new seminary buildings, he joined the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, together with several other priests of his commun- 
ity. Before dismissing the subject of the Seminary, we shall 
quote a passage from a letter signed by all the bishops of 
France, which shows how well they appreciated the work of 
Olier. In 1725, the General Assembly of the French Cler- 
gy, when soliciting from Pope Benedict XIII. the canoniza- 
tion of Mother Agnes, wrote to the Pontiff: "We desire 
the public veneration of this virgin more especially, because, 
if we may use the expression, she gave birth in the Lord to 
that excellent priest, Jean-Jacques Olier, who is the glory 
and ornament of our clergy ; and because she led him to a 
more perfect life, and thus conferred incalculable benefits 
upon the Church. We need to allude only to the abundant 
fruits gathered daily from the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, 
which was instituted by that holy priest. From this Sem- 
inary, as from a citadel of religion and a school of piety, 
there issues an innumerable procession of bishops and priests 
who are powerful in word and in example ; who are strong 
in faith ; and who are rooted and founded in charity." The 
reader may not remember that it was owing to the religious 
zeal of Olier that Montreal came into existence. To this 
humble priest the "City of Mary" truly owes the most bril- 
liant pages of its history ; pages redolent of glory in the an- 
nals of God's Church. Its Sulpitian seminary is always 
training six hundred levites for the service of the altar in 
.Canada and our country. The colleges of the Fathers 
of the Holy Cross, of the Jesuits, of the Oblates, of the 
Clerks of St. Yiateur ; the almost innumerable communities 
of female religious educators ; rival that seminary in zeal. 
And all these tokens of the activity of the Canadian Church 
are so many gems in the crown of Olier. This model to the 
secular priesthood was only forty-eight years old, when God 
called him to his reward in 165G; but truly it might have 
been said of him that " in tempore breve, explevit temjwra 
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muUa." His death, solaced by the presence of St. Vincent 
de Paul, was that of a saint, and it occurred on the Feast of 
St. Francis de Paul. The bereavement of the Sulpitians was 
thus mollified by St. Vincent : " Witnessing, as I do, the 
affliction entailed upon you by the death of your loved found- 
er, 1 would like to assuage your grief by restoring him to 
life. But since he cannot be presented to you in body, I 
shall present to you his spirit, his better part. . . . His spirit 
you still have ; and as God deems him worthy of a home 
in Paradise, you should gladly accord him place in your 
hearts. If his spirit can be with you, he will have all that 
he desired during life. You can now satisfy that desire. It 
was said in the Old Law that if a man died without children, 
his brother should raise up seed to him. Your father, whom, 
seeing that he was so young, I may term your brother, is 
dead, and in one sense, without children ; for his wish was 
to convert the whole world by sanctifying the clergy. Raise 
up children to him, by giving him as many holy sacrifices as 
there are priests in the Church." 

Among the many institutions of benevolence founded by St. 
Vincent de Paul, none has excited such universal admiration 
as that of the Sisters of Charity. We need not dwell upon 
their duties, or upon the manner in which they fulfil them ; 
Catholic, heretic, and infidel are all familiar with them. 
Down to the time of St. Vincent de Paul it had been generally 
held that the cloister alone could validly protect those who 
wished to dedicate their virginity to God ; but the new 
apostle of humanity thought that there were many women 
who could aid the world while mingling with it, shielded from 
harm by the fear and love of God. " Your convents," said 
he to his first Sisters, " are to be the houses of the poor ; the 
parochial church will be your chapel ; the streets of the city 
will form your cloister ; your seclusion will be obedience, 
your grating (la grille) the fear of God, your veils holy 
modesty. It is my desire that you treat every suffering 
person as a doting mother treats her only child." In every 
part of the world where the daughters of St. Vincent have 
penetrated (and where are they not found ?) we hear au echo of 
that remark of Chateaubriand: " Xo person can see the 
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Sisters of Charity attending the sick, dressing their wounds, 
making their beds, washing their clothes, without looking 
upon these devoted women as-so many holy victims voluntar- 
ily marching to death, through an excess of love and charity 
for their neighbor." Even the cynical Voltaire, who defiled 
everything Catholic as much as he could, was constrained to 
admit : " Perhaps there is on the earth nothing so grand as 
this sacrifice of beauty, youth, and position, made by the 
more delicate sex, in order to succor the mass of sufferers 
in our hospitals, the very sight of whom is so humiliating 
to our pride, and so repugnant to our delicacy." 

Voltaire thought it good, necessary, and of the very essence 
of things in a well-ordered state, that " there should be in it 
ignorant tatterdemalions ; when the populace begins to rea- 
son, all is lost " (1). Fifty years before the Sage of Ferney 
penned this sentiment, a Christian hero, a saint, a priest of 
the Most High, had renounced his not inconsiderable patri- 
mony at the feet of the poor, and devoted his energies to the 
foundation and perfection of an institute which was to com- 
bat the cynical idea. And to this day that brainless mob of 
fancied freethinkers which adores Voltaire as its patriarch, 
assails the sons of Blessed La Salle, because of their care of 
the victims of poverty, with the name of " ignorantins "; while 
those who are jealous of the success attained re-echo the 
senseless cry. At the death of Blessed John Baptist de La 
Salle, the little seed planted by his devoted hand in 1679 had 
already produced abundant fruit : the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools numbered 274, and their pupils 9,885. Under 
his successors in the general-superiorship, the good work went 
on ; the number of " ignorant tatterdemalions " growing stead- 
ily less and less, until the storm of the great Revolution over- 
took 30,000 pupils in the schools of the Brothers. Then Vol- 
taire might have smiled ; for he would have beheld a vast in- 
crease in the number of those ignorant unfortunates, whose 
misery, according to his philosophy, was a necessary lubri- 
cator of the state machinery. In the eighth year of the One 
and Indivisible llepublic, the Minister of the Interior himself 
made this report of the success of the revolutionary peda- 

11) In a letter to Dainilavllle. 
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gogues who had supplanted the Christian Brothers and other 
Catholic teachers of the poor : " The primary schools are near- 
ly everywhere deserted. Two causes have contributed to this 
result. The first is the abominable selection of those who are 
styled instructors ; for the greater part these are unprincipled 
and uneducated persons, who owe their appointments only 
to a pretended civism, which is nothing else than an absence 
of all morality and all decorum. The second cause is to be 
found in the force of those religious opinions which still 
subsist, and which the laws have -ijoo violently shocked, and 
the new teachers too insolently contemned " (1). Portalis well 
said, iu the Corps Legislatif, one year after the issue of this 
report : " It is time for theory to be silent in the presence 
of facts. There should be no instruction without education, 
and there can be no education without morality and religion. 
Our instructors have taught in the desert ; for it has been 
imprudently decreed that religion should never be mentioned 
in the schools. Instruction has been null for the last ten 
years. Our children have been given over to a most dangerous 
idleness and to a most alarming vagabondage. They have 
no idea of a Divinity, and no notion of the just and the 
unjust ; hence their ferocious and barbarous manners, and 
hence a ferocious people." The decree of August 18, 1792, 
suppressing the Congregation of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, declared that " a truly free state could tolerate no 
corporate bodies, not even those which, de^ oted to public in- 
struction, have deserved well of their country " ; and thence- 
forth every kind of extravagance in matters of education was the 
order of the day. The destruction of every kind of superior- 
ity ; of all aristocracies, those of the learned as well as the 
social ones ; and a substitution in their place of the 
" breeches-less " democrac} r , — such was the avowed object of 
the "anti-clericals " of that day. And what shall we say of 
the text-books put into the hands of the children by the new 
educators ? We pass the man} r instances in which the ears 
of innocence were assailed b} r obscenities, and refer only to 
the "Alphabet of the Breeches-less" (the Sans-Ctdotte*). 

(1* Natloual Archives, folio 173,001. See the work of Albert Duruy, Public InMructioyi 
and the Revolution, Paris, 1SS2. 
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Question: "What was the Bastile?" Answer: "It was a 
frightful prison, in which the tyrant buried alive all who 
murmured against his tyranny." Q. : " What is a good Sans- 
Culotte ? " A. : " He is a brave man, whose soul can not be 
corrupted by the gold of despots." Q. : " What are the virtues 
of the Sans-Culottes ? " A. : " All." And in the New Repub- 
lican Catechism, recommended by the Convention, the 
question is put : " Does not the whole world form one re- 
public? " The reply is : "Not yet, but the time is coming." 
No wonder that the governing spirits of the First Empire 
were always complaining of the general ignorance of the 
nation; as Victor Pierre expressed the idea, "All was de- 
stroyed, nothing was built." Albert Duruy, who is not ad- 
dicted to praises of the France of old, and who always pleads 
extenuating circumstances for the Convention and the Direc- 
tory, is forced to admit, at the end of his above-cited work, 
that the efforts of the state to supply the places of the 
Catholic teachers of the children of the people " had no other 
result than a profound debasement of education." Under the 
Consulate, a few of the dispersed Christian Brothers united 
at Lyons, and recommenced their task of popular instruction. 
In 1805 Pope Pius VII. blessed at Lyons the reviving 
Congregation, and in 1808 Napoleon acknowledged its legal 
existence. Great indeed had been the change from the gloomy 
days of the Terror, but the time had not yet come when M. 
Thiers was to say to Count Mole : " Monsieur le Comte, I 
have been a Universitarian a long time ; but I avow to-day 
that I would like to see the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
not only in every city, not only in every town and village, but 
in every house." Like the Sisters of Chanty, the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools have not failed to respond to the 
progressive march which our day has effected in the methods 
of instruction. Both of these organizations have penetrated 
into every quarter of the globe to spread the advantages of 
Christian training, and to testify to the undying fidelity of 
missionary France. They have become familiar to the 
people on the banks of the Nile, as well as to those on the 
Thames ; they are blessed in both Americas, from India to 
the Antilles, from Mt. Atlas to Madagascar. 
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During the course of some reflections on the course now 
being pursued (1895) by the Third French Republic in refer- 
ence to religious associations, we met with a work by the 
Marquis de Mirabeau (1), the father of the celebrated tri- 
bune ; which work, being from anything but a " clerical " 
pen, astounded us by its zealous though calm defence of the 
religious orders, then (1755) the object of parliamentary at- 
tack and of private cupidity. The reader may be interested 
in a summary of some of Mirabeau's most salient arguments. 
The marquis had asserted the apparently paradoxical view 
that whereas most economists contend that states are de- 
populated by celibacy and war, the contrary is the case. He 
had established his paradox so far as concerned " that order 
of things which is the more easily abandoned to a kind of 
public anathema," when he entered on the more especially eco- 
nomical question. Accepting the principle that new inhab- 
itants should be tolerated in a state only in proportion to the 
means of subsistence, he concluded that " the more this subsist- 
ence is voluntarily restricted by those who occupy the land, the 
more of it will be left for newcomers. Religious establish- 
ments, therefore, are most useful to a numerous population. 
"Whether it be by order of the king or by that of St. Benedict 
or St. Dominic that a large number of persons agree volun- 
tarily to live on five cents a day, such institutions will always 
be of great help to the population, if only because they leave 
a margin and so much more of the means of living to the 
rest. I do not contend that all religious live at this rate, . . . 
but I do hold that the revenue and expenses of the abbey I 
have cited as an illustration, and those of many others I have 
visited, show that such houses, far from harming the popula- 
tion, benefit it (2). . . Again, everyone knows that the majority 
of the great monastic establishments, to-day so rich, were 
once mere deserts, and that we owe the redemption of more 
than a half of our lands to the perseverance of their first cen- 

(1) The Friend of Men, vol. i., p. 33. Hamburp, 1758. 

(2) Mirabeau had instanced the case of an abbey in his own neighborhood, the revenue of 
which was only six thousand francs, and which sufficed for thirty-five subjects and four 
servants. "Now." demanded the Marquis, " I would ask whether a private Rentleraan, 
living on his own estate with six thousand francs a year, would be any better off? On the. 
contrary, he. Ms wife aud children would have found this revenue scarcely sufficient, where- 
as it was enough for thirty-nine by virtue of a peculiar institution." 
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obites. But passing by the certainty of title, an article so 
sacred in sound politics and so out of fashion to-day, let us 
consider the present state of affairs. It is now a proverb 
that the Benedictines, for example, spend a hundred on their 
property to produce one. I know of certain causeways and 
other works, so useful to the state, which cost thrice the 
value of the abbeys which constructed them (1). Private 
resources never suffice for these long and expensive under- 
takings ; and they are a joyous ambition for those bodies 
which regard themselves as perpetual, and which are ever 
minors as to alienation, but always of age for preservation." 
At that time more than a half of the houses in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and in several other quarters of Paris, belonged 
to various mendicant orders ; and great was the envy felt of 
these landlords. But the friars had built these houses in the 
olden time, in places then almost worthless. " Let us sup- 
pose that the Carmelites have a hundred thousand francs of 
revenue. They have taken that sum from no one, and it is 
but right that their superfluous revenue should go to sup- 
port other Carmelites." Mirabeau doubted whether the 
mendicants were ever allowed to beg, unless as a means of 
subsistence while engaged in works of charity. But it is a 
fact, said he, that " foreseeing, like Joseph, the years of ster- 
ility to come, they made provision for regular revenues." 
Just as in our day, so then the monacophobists alleged that 
Protestant states were more prosperous and populous than 
Catholic ones, and they ascribed this supposed superiority 
to the absence of religious in the former. To this Mirabeau 
replied that Sweden had entirely changed her government 
when accepting the pretended Beformation ; and her banish- 
ment of the monks, etc., did not prevent the depopulation of 
the country and the miseries consequent on the reigns of 
Charles XI. and Charles XII. Holland re-established her re- 
ligious orders at the beginning of the eighteenth century, but 
her change of policy was not the cause of her decreased com- 
merce and her diminished importance. The celebrated 
Danes, said Mirabeau, " who formerly made Europe tremble, 

(1) During the Middle Age one of the most active and beneficent religious organizations 
was that of the Bridge-Building Friars ; Fratrcs I'ontificcs,— skilled engineers and mechan- 
ics, whose duty It was to attend to the constru6tion and care of bridges. 
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are no more ; and now that two centuries have passed siuce 
the orders were expelled, it is time that the ancient nursery 
of heroes should be replenished," if the theory of the radicals 
be true. At the time the marquis wrote those lines other 
publicists were complaining that England was depopulated. 
They endeavored to account for the fact, but without touching 
the real reason, — namely, that England had become wealthy, 
and that " riches increase consumption, while they propor- 
tionately diminish the population." 

Mirabeau might have added the-republic of Venice to his 
list of illustrations. At the very period when she was the 
most " monk-ridden " (the fourteenth century) she was at the 
height of her power, prosperity, and population. The popu- 
lation of the republic was ihen over 15,000,000. From the 
mouth of the Po, the Lion of St. Mark stood guard over the 
provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Crema, Vicenza, 
Padua, the' March of Treviso, Fnltre, Belluno, Bovigo, Baven- 
na, Gorizia, Friuli excepting Aquileja, Istria excepting 
Trieste, Zara, Spalatro and the : „lands along the line of Dal- 
matia and Albania, Veglia, Zante, Corfu, Lepanto, Patrasso, 
Neapolis, Argos, Corinth, Crete, Cyprus, and many small 
islands of the Archipelago. One may judge of the wealth of 
the republic, if, remembering the at least four times greater 
value of money at that time, he notes that every year the 
Venetian mint coiued $4,000,000. In the capital there were 
over a thousand nobles whose re^ ^nne was from 5,000 to 8,000 
dollars ; a very large income where a beautiful palace could 
be bought for $3,000. When the Senate wished to make an 
elegant present to Louis Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, it bought 
a palace for $6,500. The mercantile marine then numbered 
345 vessels of large tonnage, manned by 3S,000 sailors. Thus 
this priest-ridden republic had developed from the little col- 
ony of the lagune of Bivo Alto, trying to hide from the de- 
vastating Attila (y. 452) ; and between priests, monks, friars, 
nuns, et id genus omne, it managed to preserve an indepen- 
dent and ever-glorious existence for a longer period than that 
enjoyed even by ancient Borne. Even when Bonaparte caJ- 
umniously styled the Venetians a " lazy, cowardly population, 
not made at all for liberty," and, bv falsely declaring the re- 
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public bankrupt in money and in honor, tried to justify the 
greatest political crime of his life, even then (1797) Yenice 
had on her vessels of war and in her fortifications over 5,000 
cannon. She had 185 men-of-war in commission, and an ar- 
dent youth ready to take the field. The " Murazzi " (the 
colossal marble dike extending from Malamocco to Chioggia, 
and closing the entrance to the lagunes) would of itself prove 
that their Serenities had not lost their public spirit under 
the blighting influence of priestly dominion. This wonder- 
ful work had just been completed when the Gospel of St. 
Mark, the treasure guarded by her winged Lion of the Piaz- 
zetta, was replaced by the Bonnet Rouge of the Liberator. 

Catholic libraries are filled with apologies for our religious 
orders, and probably our readers need no instruction in the 
premises beyond that of their own experience. Such of them 
as have read that incomparable work, Montalembert's Monks 
of the West, are well convinced of the great services rendered 
by the orders in redeeming barren lands, in cultivating knowl- 
edge in half-barbarous times, and at least in preserving in 
their monasteries the relics of a rich antiquity. They do not 
believe that the property of these beneficent and laborious 
associations would be of more benefit to the nation, if it were 
consigned to the hands of private individuals ; and still less 
do they believe that legalized robbers should be allowed to 
play havoc with vested rights for the aggrandizement of ad- 
venturers, whether they be red-shirted mobocrats, Knights 
of the Bourse, or the pampered darlings of a court. With- 
out doubt there have been, at times, many abuses in the 
orders; if there had not, Luther and many other freethinkers 
of that ilk would not have been tolerated so long as they 
were. But the devastators of to-day do not justify their 
frenzy by any allegation of present abuses ; the secret so- 
cieties have decreed that the orders must go : " Le Boi le 
vent," and that suffices. Were there any grave abuses to be 
reformed in our orders it would be meritorious and noble to 
effect the reformation ; although Catholics may be pardoned 
for deeming the Church (the only raison d'etre for any order's 
existence) the proper power to undertake the delicate task. 
Even Catholics sometimes go astray when ruminating on this 
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question of abuses iu the human element of the Church. 
Let us hearken to the words of a writer of common-sense 
and rare powers of penetration, who had seen much of abuses 
of all sorts, and of futile attempts to remedy them during 
the first French Revolution : " Certainly it is a beautiful 
mission to eradicate abuses ; all great legislators, all great 
rulers, have acquired durable glory only as reformers of 

abuses Of course there is no abuse where there is no evil 

The first and most dangerous of all abuses is our own pride. 
Undoubtedly there were abuses under the old regime ; but 
we must say at once that in order to successfully destroy an 
abuse — that is, in order to cut at the root so that the plant may 
not shoot forth again — the reformer must be free from bias ; 
and this is utterly impossible in the midst of that effervescence 
which is inseparable from all political tempests. Again, it 
is absurd to confound an abuse with the thing abused " (1). Our 
reformers might also attend with profit to the profound 
words of Joseph de Maistre : " Every abuse is an evil, and it 
might therefore seem that all that causes its removal is a good ; 
but it will not be one if a very delicate distinction is not 
made. In fine, an abuse being merely a bad use of a good 
thing, one must take care, in removing the defects which 
corrupt it, not to attack its substance. Here is where inno- 
vators nearly always fail. An able jockey does not break 
the legs of a runaway horse in order to cure him " (2). It would 
seem that the present foes of our orders, at least such of them 
as are not mere iconoclasts or downright thieves, were be- 
fore the eyes of M. de Bonald when he wrote : " Small-mind- 
ed persons see in the very best institutions only their defi- 
ciencies ; and in the very worst, only their advantages. The 
former disposition produces revolutions ; the latter prolongs 
them" (3). 

Our religious really love the poor, the weak, the sick, be- 
cause they have learned to see in them the members of Jesus 
Christ, Himself a sufferer. Those who are put in their place 
can bring to their task at best a mere platonic love, which 

(1) BEFFP.AYdelUGNT (Cousin James); Xeoloyical Dictionary of Men and Tilings, 
vol. i.. art. Abuses. Paris, 1820. 

(2) Letters and Minor Works ; vol. li., p. 4S9. Paris, 185\. 
f3) Political Opinions: Paris, 1829. 
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has its source not in the warmth of faith, but in a mere vague 
and unreliable philanthropy. At first one would not realize 
the difference between these two very different points of de- 
parture ; but let any one of those who charge our religious 
with systematic misintelligence become an inmate of one of 
their institutions, and he will very quickly perceive it. The 
philanthropist will erect an imposing monument for a hospi- 
tal — a vast and uniform building that will satisfy his sole ob- 
ject of gathering together the greatest number of sufferers 
and thus make an imposing appearance. But such is not 
the ideal of the religious hospital. Charity will think less 
of a grand effect than of some way of fostering an illusion on 
the part of her patients, that they are at their own firesides 
and in the tender hands of their own kin. And it is natural 
that the religious should excel the secular in this work ; for 
it was the Catholic Church that first conceived and actuated, 
after her acquisition of freedom in the fourth century, the 
idea of systematic care of the infirm, and it was to religious 
confraternities that her first patients owed relief. Then for 
the first time the world saw what were the compensations of 
sickness ; and, as St. Jerome attests, the poor were wont to 
envy the lot of the sick. Speaking of the abolition of the 
educational orders by Joseph II. the eminent Italian historian, 
Cantu, thus writes : " This was a despotic act, by which was 
destroyed the precious right of everyone to select for himself 
such tenor of life as he may deem most conducive to his wel- 
fare. It subverted the established and legitimate rights of 
property ; for the religious had acquired their property either 
by their own industry, or had received it by voluntary dona- 
tion, for the purpose of exercising charity or for expiatory 
devotions ; that is, in plain words, they had acquired their 
goods just as an} r private individual rightly acquires his own. 
The people loved the religious because of their charity and 
the instruction given by them ; and when it was asserted that 
those friars, etc., contributed nothing to the public well-being, 
they retorted by asking how much the lazy and demoralized 
rich afforded. Education was attacked at the very root. 
Mathematics and ph} T sics were lauded as of more value than 
any knowledge of the beautiful and good : with those attain- 
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merits the happiness of mankind was to be secured ; for man 
is a body, and when the needs of the body are satisfied every- 
thing is gained. These religious had prated too much about 
the soul : now let the soul be relegated behind matter. Be- 
hold, then, that while the world ought ever to advance, these 
philosophists tried to destroy Christianity, — that is, to thrust 
the world back eighteen centuries, even to relegate it to the 
days of Epicurus or of Plato." 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

RELIGIOUS AGITATORS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
B0RRI, THE " PHCENIX OF NATURE " ; LOMBARDI. 

In the year 1681 there was published at Cologne a curious 
book, entitled The Key of the Cabinet of the Chevalier J. F. 
Borri, by Means of Which We May Receive Various and Very 
Curious Scientific, Chemical and Political Instructions, and 
Many Beautiful Secrets. Among many of tlie learned of the 
time this work procured for its author the credit of being the 
" Phoenix of nature, and the glory of all Europe " (1). It is 
indeed a peculiar production. Elemental spirits and cos* 
metics ; the philosopher's stone, and nostrums not unlike 
those of our day ; sublime theology, puerile spiritualistic 
speculations, and very comprehensible magic ; all forming an 
olla podrida of science which would gratify even Pico della 
Mirandola, who could discourse learnedly on every subject, 
" and on some others." The author evinces much pride in 
his learning; but he naively avows that he is a charlatan, and 
that the credulit}' of the masses is his plaything and his 
means of subsistence. He shows us how his successful chi- 
canery made him " a great man," and he boastfully says : "My 
companions were princes and nobles, ladies both beautiful 
and ugly, physicians, prelates, friars, and nuns. Some oi 
these yearned for the friendship of devils, and others pre- 
ferred that of the angels. Many were investigators of the 
diseases of huraanity ; many also were indagators into the 

(1) Barch ; Origin and Progress of Chemistry, In the Magliabecehiana Library, cited by 
Cantii. 
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mysteries bidden in the stars. There were some who wished 
to penetrate into the secrets of the Deity ; but nearly all 
sought for the philosopher's stone." 

Joseph Francis Borri was born at Milan in 1625, and was 
the son of a famous physician, who attained senatorial rank 
in his native city. His early studies were prosecuted at 
Rome ; and after he had completed a course of chemistry and 
medicine at the Sajnenza, then at the height of its fame, his 
reputation merited for him an appointment in the pontifical 
household. Dissolute conduct, however, soon entailed the loss 
of this position ; and in 1654 he was about to receive condign 
punishment, when he suddenly manifested what seemed to 
be unmistakable signs of amendment, and even of an ap- 
proach to holiness. According to his own account, frequent 
heavenly visions soon signalized his advance on the road to 
perfection ; and in these he was inspired by God to reform 
the world by a restoration of the Catholic faith to that fervor 
and purity which, long centuries before, as he contended, it 
had so unfortunately lost. Nor was he himself simply the 
physician Borri ; he was a " Pro-Christ," that is, pre-emi- 
nently the defender of the Saviour, and ere twenty }-ears 
passed, he would establish " the reign of the Most High." By 
his exertions, all men were to be brought into one fold. Some, 
quite naturally, would resist his merciful efforts iu their be- 
half, and would deride his saving doctrines ; but all these, 
even the Roman Pontiff, if he presumed to be of their num- 
ber, would be exterminated. The new reformer, like most of 
that ilk, was a firm believer in the efficacy of the material 
sword as an instrument for the furtherance of spiritual pro- 
gress ; and his chief means of converting the world to his 
peculiar development of Catholicism was to be the Papal 
arm} r , which would receive him as its commander. While 
pursuing his military vocation, he was to be girt with a sword 
presented to him by St. Michael the Archangel. He confi- 
dentl}' declared that the funds necessary for the great enter- 
prise would not be wanting, thanks to his alchemical knowl- 
edge. "With a select body of his invincible soldiers, he would 
march on the Eternal City, and sweep from the earth the 
defilers of the Holy of Holies. Then a new Pontiff, one 
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friendly to Borri, and therefore acceptable to God, would oc- 
cupy the Chair of Peter. 

Probably no heresiarch ever evolved from his own imagin- 
ation such extravagancies as those conceived by Borri ; but 
many of his hallucinations would imply that he fancied him- 
self, in turn, Arnold of Brescia, Cola di Rienzi, Savonarola, 
Luther, Zwingle, and — if his knowledge of the future was 
real — the red-shirted Nicene filibuster of our day. His theo- 
logical notions were, to a great extent, peculiarly his own (1). 
He taught that the Son of God, from all eternit}', was not 
content with His glory ; and therefore He induced the Father 
to create ad extra. The essence of the Word is generated ; 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost is inspired ; both Persons are 
inferior to the Father. The Blessed Virgin is a goddess ; she 
is the daughter of the Father, and an incarnation of the Holy 
Spirit. In everything she is the equal of the Son. She is 
styled "full of grace," because she was born of a virgin. She 
is present in the Holy Eucharist. In the Canon of the Mass 
and in the Ave Maria we should entitle her, " Unispiraia Filia 
Altisimi." The Eternal Father having commanded Lucifer 
to adore Jesus and His mother, the proud spirit refused to 
obey, and, together with many of his companions, was thrust 
into the abyss of hell. Some other angels, however, secretly 
sympathized with Lucifer, although they did not openly defy 
the Eternal ; and these were exiled from heaven to the atmos- 
phere around the earth. It was through the instrumentality 
of these spirits that God created matter and the irrational 
brutes, but man came directl}- from God, and has a divine 
soul. Creation was compulsory on the part of the Deity ; 
and neither is God a free agent when He confers grace on 
man, for if man has faith, God must grant His grace to him. 

It will be perceived at once that Borri was a thorough be- 
liever in the Protestant theory of private and independent 
interpretation of ihe Bible. He styled his disciples Keason- 

(1) Greporio Leti, the author of that buffoonesque Life of Sixtits V. (See our vol. iii.. p. 
53(5), which is so much quoted by credulous Protestants, pives us, in his Life of the Cheva- 
lier Borri, an account of his client's theological speculations. Leti was also the author of 
the Embassy of Romulus to the Romans, a rare work printed at Brussels in 1671. which 
was falsely attributed to Borri. This book was reproduced in the Literary Amenities. 
vol. v. 
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ables and Evangelicals ; and he imparted to them his own 
" divine mission " by the imposition of hands. They were 
bound by vows of fraternal love, inviolable secrecy, obedience 
to Christ and the angels, and poverty. This last vow implied 
the renunciation of all property into the hands of the hiero- 
phant. When success crowned the labors of the new reform- 
er, the Church would enjoy peace during a thousand 3-ears. 
The soldiers whom Borri would lead from victory to victory 
until this devoutly desired consummation was reached, would 
celebrate their final triumph by forming a new monastic or- 
der, which would far excel in worth and influence those 
founded by Sts. Augustine, Basil, Anthony, Benedict, Francis, 
or Dominic — all very holy men, but not so prudent and per- 
spicacious as Borri. Meanwhile not a few presumedly sane 
persons devoutly believed in the audacious charlatan, and 
these he initiated into his mysteries with solemn incantations 
and other paraphernalia calculated to imjjress the imagina- 
tions and exalt enthusiasm. 

On the death of Pope Innocent X., Borri thought that the 
time had arrived for the actuation of his grandest scheme, 
especially as many members of the Sacred College were no- 
toriously favorable to a policy which would subvert the Span- 
ish domination in Italy. But not until 1G59 did he dare to 
commit any overt act of sedition ; and then he was im- 
pelled by a wish to anticipate the Milanese authorities, who 
had been made cognizant of his designs, and were about to 
nndertake an investigation. How Borri succeeded in avoid- 
ing trouble witli the civil power for so many years, is a mys- 
tery ; still more wonderful it is that he did not fall into the 
hands of the Inquisition, if. as is popularly supposed, the 
familiars of that dread tribunal were omnipresent and almost 
preternaturally sagacious in tracking the scent of heresy and 
insubordination. Probably the agents of the Holy Office, 
that bugbear of Protestant imagination, were less ubiq- 
uitous and less alert than were their brethren of the Spanish 
royal tribunal (1). Be this as it may, the machinations of 

(1) King Philip II. greatly feared that his Lombard subjects might imbibe heretical opin- 
ions from their intercourse with the neighboring Swiss and the Valdesi of Piedmont. To 
•bviate this danger, the Spanish monarch begged Pope Pius IV. to allow him to introduce 
She Spanish Iuquisltion, that Is, a tribunal Independent not only of the ordinary civil magis- 
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Borri had been known to many for nearly five years, when he 
resolved to strike his initiatory blow for the reformation of 
Christian doctrine and the happiness of mankind. Hastily 
summoning his most trusted adherents, he unfolded his pro- 
gramme. His partisans were to assemble in the great Square 
of Milan, and reinforced by the mob, whose leaders he had 
prudently secured, they were to raise cries of " Hurrah for 
Calvin ! " " Death to the priests ! " " Down with Spain ! " 
The archiepis copal palace and that of the governor were then 
to be stormed, the prelate and the"principal clergy were to 
be slaughtered, and Borri himself was to be proclaimed duke 
of Milan. Then were to begin the salutary campaigns against 
the other Italian governments, especially that which ruled 
from the Seven Hills ; then, at length ! the lion and the 
lamb were to lie down together, and perennial joy was to be 
the lot of man. 

But the millenium had not yet arrived. By some means 
the Milanese governor was informed of the plot, and many of 
the conspirators were arrested. To us who are accustomed 
to tales illustrating the extreme severity of the penal codes 
of that period, and who have often shivered with horror, es- 
pecially at the thought of the English method of punishing 
high-treason which was in vogue even at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, it must seem strange that these wretches 
escaped with an exceedingly light penalty. Only seven were 
punished in any manner whatever. After a solemn abjura- 
tion of their errors in religious matters, they were sent to 



trates, but independent also of the bishops. For a long time the Pontiff refused, but in 
1563 he consented, to the dismay of the Milanese, who sent a commission to Rome to im- 
plore the Holy See to allow Lombardy to remain, as to religious matters, subject to the 
supervision of the Roman Inquisition. At the same time another commission was sent to 
the Council of Trent, then in session, to represeut to the synodals that "if the Spanish in- 
quisitors, under the very eyes of the king, often abused their office, what mierbt they not 
do when far removed from his inspection?" St. Charles Borromeo was also besought to 
use his influence against the introduction of the obnoxious tribunal into his archdiocese, 
especially as it was notorious that whenever heresy had raised its head in Milan or its 
Duchy— which was not often— the culprit was not a Milanese, " ard tecause a healthy body 
needs no medicine, nor is rigor needful where there is no superstition." These and other 
reclamations resulted in a suspension of the royal decree, and it was soon forgotten, Lom- 
bardy being allowed to remain, as ever, subject to the ordinary inquisitorial direction of 
each bishop, and of the lenient Roman " Holy Office "—a tribunal which must not bs con- 
founded, as is frequently the case, with the Spanish Inquisition. For this necessary distinc- 
tion, see our chapter on the "* Inquisition," vol. ii. 
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Kome to be judged by the Inquisition, and this fearful tri- 
bunal condemned them to wear, for a short time, a yellow 
mantle as a sign of their guilt. Then they were dismissed 
to their homes. Borri the firebrand, however, was not to es- 
cape so easily. He had succeeded iu avoiding arrest, and in 
finding safety in Switzerland, where he was welcomed and 
feasted as an escaped victim of the Inquisition. Meanwhile 
his trial, in contumaciam, was pushed at Piome, and his con- 
demnation ran as follows : " All his heretical writings are to 
be burned ; all his goods, movable and immovable, are con- 
fiscated. Under pain of excommunication, to be incurred 
by the very fact, all persons are forbidden to have any 
relations with him ; and we order all patriarchs and pri- 
mates to arrest the said Borri, and to inform us when he is 
arrested, so that we may decide as to the ulterior dis- 
position of his case." In accordance with this decree, on 
Jan. 3, 16G1, a portrait of Borri was carried by the public 
executioner to the Campo dei Fiori in Kome, and hung from 
a gallows, after which hanging " in effigy " it was burnt, to- 
gether with copies of his writings. ^Vhen the news of this 
auto clafe reached Borri, then at Strasbourg, he retaliated on 
the Holy See by inducing the Protestants of that city to 
burn, with much parade, a statue of the Pontiff. Then he 
proceeded to Holland, and laying aside his religious specu- 
lations, he set to work to accumulate wealth by means of his 
legitimate medical and chemical knowledge, which was un- 
deniably profound, and, for that time, exact. From all parts 
of Europe the great and wealthy came to consult him, and 
his coffers were soon replenished; but the charlatan per- 
sisted in rivalling the sage, and ere long his credit so dimin- 
ished, that he deemed it well to cultivate a new field in Ham- 
bur". Here he met the celebrated Queen Christina of Swe- 
den, and her vivacious intelligence was not proof against the 
wiles and unscrupulous science of the pretended theurgist (1). 

(1) We seize this opportunity to preseut a brief comment on the career of this celebrated 
woman. Heiress to the throne of Gusiavus Adolphns, her father, the Swedes descried in 
her, though she was but six years of age, the eyes, forehead, and general expression of the 
" Lion of the North " ; and her accession was acclaimeu with enthusiasm, the cliancel'.o. 
Oxenstierna being recognized as president or a Council of Kegeucy during her minority. 
The yonng princess developed Into a learned woman, and as soon as she attained her ma- 
jority, she Invited to her court the most learned scholars or Europe Many accepted the call. 
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Having fleeced her Majesty out of much money with the pre- 
text of consummating his nearly finished " great work," the 
transmutation of metals, he experimented on the gullibility 
of the Danes. King Frederick III bowed to the superior wis- 
dom of the Milanese, and not only aided him pecuniarily in 
his presumed efforts to manufacture gold, but made him his 
chief, though secret, political adviser. But on the demise of 
this monarch, his successor, Christian V. gave him some 
money to leave the kingdom. Borrinow determined to court 
the smiles of fortune in the Ottoman Empire, but while jour- 
neying through Moravia, he was apprehended by the impe- 
rial authorities, and sent to Borne. His trial by the Inquisi- 
tion resulted in his being adjudged to beg pardon of Chris- 
tendom for the scandals he had given, and to be taken to the 
Holy House of Loreto, there to beseech the Blessed Virgin 
to pardon his insults to her ; after which he was confined°in 
Castel Sant 'Angelo. The sentence decreed his imprisonment 
for life ; but after a few years, he was allowed to leave the 
fortress whenever a sick person desired his attendance ; in 
fine, prodding that he returned at night, he was free during 

and were royally entertained. Among these foreigners who were asked to spread the light 
or learning among the denizens of the " kingdom of snow," the most famous were the priests 
Ciussendi and Daniel Huet ; the Calvinists, Claude Saumaise de Semur and Samuel Bochart 
of Rouen : and Hueo Grotius. Christina was very masculine in taste and in appearance ; 
a daring r jder ; careless in her dress and simple in her diet ; insensible to cold or heat ; and' 
scarcely acquainted with sleep. Her eccentricities were loudly magnified when, after many 
yenrs of study, she announced her resolution to abdicate, in order that she might be free to 
become a Catholic ; of course she was mad, in the eyes of all worldlings and of all heretics 
It is amusing to hear the Prussian Frederick II. who would not have abandoned one ounce 
of material substance for all the spirituality in the universe, aud who feigned to be a dilet- 
tante in matters of philosophy which he could not understand, gravely pronouncing • " The 
descent of Christina from the throne appeared to all the wise to be a mere whim? neither 
infamous nor laudable ; for au abdication of a sceptre confers grandeur only when the de 
termining motives are important." When Christina refused to marry her cousin Charles 
Gustavus, and resigned the Swedish crown in his favor, she reserved to herself full sover 
eianty over her own person, over all her attending nobles and servants, and over the cas- 
tle of Nikoping, her large estates in Pomerania, and the islands of (Eland, Gottland Ose^ 
Wollin. Usedon, and several other territories. Therefore she was still a sovereign- and' 
when, in 1057, while residing at Fontalnebleau, she caused her prand-equerry tbe'marquis 
of Monaldeschi. to be put to death for high -treason, she thought that she but exercised her 
royal right, whatever jurists might have thought of her riffht to play the queen in oiher 
lands than Sweden. However, Louis XIV., so tenacious and punctilious, shut his eyes to the 
matter. Christina resided in Rome until her death in ltisfl. Her matrniflcent library ws$ 
hought by Pope Alexander VIII. ; and it was incorporated in the Vatican Library under the 
nameof the Ottohoniana. Cantc : Univ. Hist., bk. xvi.. ch. 27-Lifcnf Christina, H>it- 
tcn hy Herself ; in Arehenbolz's Memoirs, Amsterdam, 1791-1799— MS. of Casati im the 
Queen of Sweden, cited by Ranke. 
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the day. Certainly, the supposed wonted tortures of the In- 
quisition were not very trying to the health of this victim, 
for he withstood them for twenty-three years, dying in his 
seventy-first year, in 1695. 

While this wayward scientist was furthering the projects of 
his eccentric ambition, and for many years after he was re- 
duced to silence, the Holy Oftice was continually troubled by 
the need of obviating the evils caused by a horde of misguided 
enthusiasts, who, in every part of Italy, were inventing and 
striving to propagate fantastic theories and practices of de- 
votion. The archives of the Inquisition are full of descrip- 
tions of superstitious books, prayers, pious tales, new-fangled 
scapulars, etc., which were circulated at this time to the great 
scandal of the truly devout. Thus there was eagerly read by 
many a New Revelation which was said to be the complement 
of that of Christ, and to lead to a monastic perfection more sub- 
lime than any saint of God had yet excogitated (1). Some 
of these ultra-devotees were real blasphemers ; for instance, 
that Sicilian nun, a sister Teresa, who declared that her vis- 
ions had demonstrated that she was a fourth Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Many yielded credence to her ravings. 
Then there was an association bound by a Vow of Blood, 
as the members styled their promise to defend tlie belief in 
the Immaculate Conception ( not yet a dogma of faith ) with 
the sword. In 1693 a sect entitled Knights of the Apocalypse 
was founded by Augustine Gabrino of Brescia, having for its 
object a defense of the Church against Antichrist ; Gabrino 
called himself the Monarch of the Holy Trinity ; and on 
Palm Sunday of 1693, while the choir of St. Peter's in Home 
was chanting, " Who is this King of Glory," he rushed among 

(1) It is interesting to note tbat amid all the hallucinations entailed by his apostasy, Re- 
uan preserved some of the sublime conceptions of his early and Christian years. In his 
Apostles lie also shows that lie appreciated the sublimit? of the cenobitic life. " The mod- 
ern spirit has shown Itself very severe against cenolutism. We have forgotten thatthe soul 
of man tastes the greatest Joys in community life; we no longer chant the words of the 
Canticle on the beaut" of brethren dwelling in nnitv. But when modern individualism 
shall have gathered Its last fruits ; when humanity belittled, saddened, and made impotent, 
returns to grand institutions and to strongdlscipline : when our miserable bourgeois society, 
or rather our world of pygmies, is subdued by the whips of the heroic and idealist part of 
humanity; then community life will be appreciated as it was of old eirotism, the es- 
sential law of civilized society, will not suffice for grand souls ; all will be allies agaiust vul- 
garity ; men will And sense in the words of Jesus and iu the ideas of the Middlo Age con- 
cerning poverty." 
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the officiating clergy, sword in hand, crying : "Iain the King 
of Glory." The pontiff pardoned him ; but having repeated 
the demonstration in other churches, he was placed in a luna- 
tic asylum. Anthony Oliva of Eeggio, theologian to Car- 
dinal Barberini when only twenty years old, was a participant 
in the insurrection of Tommas' Aniello of Amalfi (known by 
us as Masaniello ) in 1G47, and afterward became a celebrated 
professor of natural sciences in Pisa. Returning to Eome, 
he was favored by Pope and prelates ; but in the reign of 
Alexander VIII. he was found guilty of having instituted an 
Academy in the house of one of the papal officials, the object 
of which was the destruction of presumed abuses in the 
Church. He escaped earthly punishment by throwing him- 
self out of a window of the prison of the Inquisition, and 
thus breaking his skull. Mysticism, the dominating passion 
of these and many other eccentrics of that day on the Conti- 
nent, was well regulated in the mind of a St. Teresa ; but with 
too many its pursuit resulted as in the case of that Fra Egidio, 
who having learned that a simple old woman could love God 
more than a fine theologian would necessarily love Him, ran 
into the street, crying : " Come, all ye good women ! Love our 
Lord God, and you will be greater than St. Buonaventure." 
It was this false mysticism which actuated, from the year 
1633, a priest named Giacomo Lombardi, who in time, as we 
learn from the decree of the Holy Office pronounced against 
his doctrines on March 28, 1G75, disseminated doctrines which 
were erroneous and dangerous to the Catholic faith. These 
he taught to his many disciples, whom he called his spiritual 
children, and whom he held nuder his sway ; his pretext be- 
ing to instruct them in the spiritual life, and in the observance 
of the Commandments of God and of the Church. He sought 
also to confirm his teaching with miracles, prophecies, reye- 
lations, visions, and interior voices in himself and in certain 
of his followers. All these were false, and contained the same 
vain and nonsensical theories and notions. He was ex- 
amined in 1G42, and avowed the teachings imputed to him, de- 
claring that he had infused wisdom. He was therefore oblig- 
ed to make a public retractation, and was forbidden to thence- 
forward gather together disciples, or to write on spiritual sub- 
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jects. Again, in 16G6, he was ordered to no longer use or 
distribute oil or water blessed by himself as more efficacious 
than those blessed by other priests, or to formulate commands 
for the spirits of persons whom he pretended to be possessed. 
It was clearly proved, however, that he frequently and pub- 
licly contravened against these prohibitions. So great was 
his affectation of sanctity that he allowed, and even ordered, his 
disciples to keep registers of his presumed miracles. To his 
own knowledge, his followers believed him to be a saint. Some 
proclaimed that he was confirmed in grace ; that he had never 
sinned, even venially ; that consequently he had no need of 
the Sacrament of Penance ; and, as a matter of fact, he had 
omitted going to Confession for more than a year. Some 
went so far as to say that he was conceived without original 
sin, and in this he never corrected them. They called him 
the Great Saint, the One Servant of God, putting him imme- 
diately after the Blessed Virgin. He had, according to them, 
the Keys of Heaven, to admit whomsoever he pleased ; he un- 
derstood the Scriptures as if he had written them himself ; all 
the rules that he laid down were dictated by the Holy Ghost ; 
and his new Baptism assured those who remained faithful of 
not even passing through Purgatory on their way to heaven. 
These ridiculous excesses they strove to confirm, taking 
foolish and voluntary flights of imagination for divine reve~ 
lations. While all this was being taken into consideration by 
the inquisitorial tribunal, Lombardi died, in 1673. Many con- 
tinued to persist in his doctrines, under the pretence of there- 
by the better fulfilling the Christian law and giving themselves 
to God, and they were not content with rashly disobeying, or 
with eluding, by sophistry and subterfuge, the precepts of 
their superiors ; they even dared to circulate the report that 
Lombardi was not dead, but merely transferred to another 
place, and there kept in life to return as Pope and Reformer 
of the Church. This he had caused them to believe by the fan- 
tastic prophecies of a reformation which he had often uttered. 
Moreover many of his disciples pretended that the same 
coming reformation was revealed to them from above. 

The following extract from the inquisitorial decree of 1G75 
should be read by those who believe that the Catholic Church 
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encourages such superstitions as those entertained by the 
disciples of Lombardi. " In order that the Catholic faith, 
"without which it is impossible to please God, may be pre- 
served pure and free from all contagion or suspicion of her- 
esy, and in virtue of the authority bestowed on us, we hereby 
forbid all persons, of either sex, and of whatever condition, 
rank, or dignity, ecclesiastical or civil, even regulars or nuns, 
or individuals of other designations, to believe in the doc- 
trines named after Giacomo Lombardi, to retain them in 
writing or in print, to write them, ou»to communicate them to 
any one whomsoever either by word of mouth or by written 
document. We prohibit, and declare prohibited, the writ- 
ings of Lombardi entitled : The Grief of the Soul, Spiritual 
Simplicity, A Treatise on Exteriority, Words of the Minister of 
the Altar, or Book of Prophecies; as likewise all the Kules, 
Documents, Warnings, written or dictated by him, taken from 
his writings, or otherwise copied, and in general all works 
and writings by, or concerning Lombardi. We command all 
who possess such writings, or know of other persons possess- 
ing them, to deposit them within a month's time in the hands 
of the bishops or inquisitors, or to warn them of their where- 
abouts. We likewise forbid all persons to conduct themselves 
in the above-mentioned manner ; to call themselves spiritual 
children or followers of Lombardi; or join for such purpose, in 
any place, time, manner, under any pretext, even of friendship 
or relationship or other bond of union otherwise good and spir- 
itual, under any motive of assembling whatsoever, be it con- 
cert, entertainment, or other. We equally forbid all per- 
sons, who in the past called themselves the children of Lom- 
bardi, to dress differently from others ; to speak or treat of 
their so-called Master and Father, or of his doctrines or 
rules ; to use or distribute oil or water or to deal with spirits 
in the above-mentioned manner ; to use any garment worn 
or touched by Lombardi ; to do other similar deeds ; to take 
part in the cure of the sick or possessed ; or even to commu- 
nicate with one another, unless they have had in the first in- 
stance the express permission of their Ordinary. Under the 
penalty of excommunication latae scnteniiae, to us reserved, 
we command all the faithful of whatever sex, condition, or 
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rank, to inform within twelve days the Ordinaries or Inquisi- 
tors, of all violations of these orders. We give the latter all 
due and necessary power, so that, according to our commands, 
they may proceed to judicial investigation for reference to us. 
And we warn all our subjects to punctually obey this present 
Edict, which we desire to be affixed at the doors of churches, 
and in public places of reunion, and which will be binding 
on all as if it had been personally intimated to each one." 
Besides Borri and Lombardi there were many other agi- 
tators who, during the seventeenth century, continued to pro- 
claim themselves and their doctrines thoroughly orthodox, 
while the latter, especially when reduced to practice, were 
redolent of heresy. We have treated of Jansenism at some 
length; and only one of the other ebullitions of a false spirit- 
uality, Quietism, is of sufficient importance to merit our at- 
tention. However, this pre-eminently scandalous and per- 
nicious system demands a special chapter for its consider- 
ation. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

LOUIS XIV. AND THE HOLY SEE. 

The royal edict of March 20, 1682, whereby Louis XIV. 
pretended to give the force of civil law to the famous Dec- 
laration which an assembly of the French clergy had 
emitted by royal order, as enunciatory of the belief of the 
French Church on the matters involved, never escapes the 
attention of a careful historian. But too little consideration 
is generally accorded to the fact that a precedent for the 
adoption of this Declaration had been established in 1663 by 
the then young and impulsive monarch ; and we seldom meet 
with any allusion to the event which produced that precedent. 
Probably the reader's study of French history has shown to 
him how frequently Pope Alexander VII. (Fabio Chigi) re- 
sisted the policy of Cardinal Mazarin, the successor of the 
great Richelieu. This resistance procured for the Pontiff 
manv enemies at the court of France ; and the death of Maz. 
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arin in 1661 led to no diminution of their hostility. The ten- 
sion between the two courts was encouraged rather than les- 
sened by Cardinal Binaldo d'Este, then representing the Most 
Christiau King at the Vatican. This very un-Italian disposi- 
tion of the cardinal was well-known to the members of his 
household; and they were ever ready to defend, per fas ant 
ne/as, the real or fancied privileges which their ambassadorial 
connection secured to them. Among those privileges there 
was one "franchise " or immunity which had been arrogated 
by all the foreign ambassadors in Eome for many years, and 
in spite of many pontifical derogatory decrees. It was con- 
tended that exemption from civil process, on the part of the 
papal tribunals, was enjoyed by all the ambassadorial ser- 
vants, etc., not only for acts committed in the residences of 
their Excellencies, but also for deeds performed in the quar- 
ter surrounding those residences ; and as the limits of these 
quarters were variable, according to the caprice of each am- 
bassador, justice not unfrequently was thwarted. The anti- 
papal Sismondi admits that since the ambassadors permitted 
no pontifical police or tax-gatherers to enter the " privileged " 
districts, " These quarters had become the asylum of all the 
malefactors of the land. Not only did they flee thither in 
order to escape justice, and not only did they turn these 
quarters into headquarters for smuggling operations, but 
they went from there to commit crimes in the neighbor- 
hood " (1). Another Protestant authority of celebrity, and a 
contemporary of Louis XIY., Leibnitz, speaks in similar 
terms of these foreign jurisdictions in the papal capital ; and 
adds that the members of the ambassadorial households "de- 
rived considerable revenue from the assassins and other 
wretches whom they sheltered, and whom they saved from 
justice " (2). On one occasion, certain followers of Cardinal 
d'Este killed several of the papal police who had entered the 
French quarter in the exercise of their duty ; and although 
satisfaction was given for the insult, the contested " fran- 
chises " were still claimed. The climax of trouble was at- 
tained in 1662, when d'Este was recalled, and the duke de 

(1) History of the French, vol. xxv., p. 552. Paris, 1S&3. 

<2) Works of Leibnitz ; vol. iii., p. 154. Edit. Fouclier de Careil. 
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Crequi arrived as French ambassador. At this time Don Ma- 
rio Chigi, a brother of the Pontiff, held a position which was 
equivalent, in all but name, to that of a prime-minister ; but 
the new envoy fancied that his own rank as peer of France ex- 
empted him from the duty of making the first visit of cere- 
mony to one who was not, in the fullest sense, the representative 
of the Pope-King. Probably Crequi had reason on his side ; 
but Pope Alexander complained to the grand monarch, and 
the punctilious ambassador was ordered to conform to the us- 
ages which he found in force at the Vatican. The self-love of 
Crequi was offended ; and he eagerly awaited an occasion for 
revenge. On Aug. 22, a detachment of the Corsican guards 
entered the French quarter in the exercise of their functions, 
and were attacked by a superior force of French soldiers in 
the service of Crequi (1). The Corsicans retired to their 
barracks, and their indignant comrades immediately rushed 
to the embassy, then resident in the Farnese palace. Mus- 
ket volleys were being exchanged between the parties, when 
the carriage of the duchess de Crequi, returning from a visit, 
entered the square, between the two lines of fire. One of her 
pages was killed, and two of her servants were wounded. 
Crequi found here his opportunity, and he immediately ac- 
cused the Pioman court, or at least the Chigi family, with 4 
having plotted against his life and the honor of his royal 
master. The Pope sent a messenger to convey the regrets of 
his Holiness ; but Crequi threatened to pitch the envoy from 
the windows, if he dared to enter the embassy. The govern- 
or of Piome tendered guards for the defense of the building ; 
but the pretendedly infuriated man affected to believe that 
they were destined to murder him. Then he summoned to 
his side all the Frenchmen in Rome, as well as all the scum 
of humanity to be found in his " privileged " quarter ; and 
having posed, for some days, as the head of an army in a 
hostile territory, he bade a theatrical farewell to the Eternal 
City. 

Before the papal explanations reached the French monarch; 
he had received Crequi's version of the affair. The Abbo 

(1) Muratori says that many of Crequi's officers were Protestants. Annals of Italy, at v 
ICCO. 
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ftegnier-Desmarais, an attache in the suite of Crequi, wrote 
an account of the origin and consequences of this einbro- 
glio (1) ; but he was careful to publish only those documents 
which militated for the royal side of the case. In our day, 
however, the papal side of the question has been presented (2); 
and it reflects no credit on Louis XIV. So deeply did he 
feel the fancied insult to his dignity, that he at once ordered 
the nuncio, Piccolomini, to be conducted to the frontier of the 
kingdom ; and he even prepared to invade the papal domain 
of Avignon. Then, when he had learned that the Pontiff was 
ready to accord every reasonable satisfaction, he submitted 
to his Holiness the following conditions as " "preliminaries " 
for future negotiations : " If the Pope wishes sincerely to 
satisf}- his Majesty, then, in order that his deeds may cor- 
respond to his words, let him take the hat from Cardinal Im- 
periali (the governor of Home), the author of the attack 
against his Majesty in the person of his ambassador. Let 
the Pope immediately deliver to the king Don Mario (the 
brother of the Pontiff), to be treated as his Majesty pleases ; 
it being capable of proof that Don Mario took part in the 
said attack, acting in concert with Cardinal Imperiali. Let 
the Pope cause the captain, lieutenant, and ensign of the Cor- 
sican guards, with fifty of the privates, to be hung in the Pi- 
azza Farnese ; and let all the Corsicans, now in the service 
of the Holy See, be banished forever from the Papal States. 
Let the Pope cause also to be hung, in the Piazza Xavona, 
the barghello of Piome (commander of the archers), together 
with fifty constables. Let the Pope promise to send as leg- 
ate to France, as bearer of the apology of his Holiness, the 
person whom the king will be pleased to name. When these 
things shall have been performed as a beginning, we may in- 
deed believe that the Pope desires to satisfy the king " (3). 
No wonder that Alexander VII. refused to consider, for a mo- 
ment, conditions which were almost worthy of one of the Ho- 
henstaufen, and which the acute intelligence of Louis XIV. 

(1) TTistory of the Dissensions of the Court of France with that of Rome, Because of 
the Affair of the Coisicans. Paris, 1707. 

(2) By Charles G^rin. in the'lnirodurtlon to his Historical Researches Concerning the 
Assembly of the Clergy of France in 1682. Paris, 1809. 

(3) Regnier-Desmarais : loc. cit. 
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must have known to be destined to rejection. The injustice 
of these demands should have been evident to the monarch ; 
for the explanations of the Pope, penned in all candor and 
simplicity, had been corroborated by the judgment of one of 
the wisest minds of the time. Nine days after the riot, 
Queen Christina of Sweden, then resident in Rome, had writ- 
ten the following letter to Lionne, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs : " I cannot avoid telling you certain truths 
which you will not hear from persons who are not so sincere 
and disinterested as I am. It is certain that the followers of 
M. de Crequi have conducted themselves in this city in the 
most extraordinary manner ; and that they have been guilty 
of insolence which would not have been tolerated in Rome, 
had it not been for the extreme respect which is felt here for 
an ambassador of France. Of course M. de Crequi is not to 
blame for the excesses of his people, since he has used all 
his authority to keep them within the bounds of decency ; 
but in spite of his severity, they have continued, in a thou- 
sand ways, to abuse the indulgence with which this govern- 
ment has treated them. They have outraged not only the 
citizens, but the guards and soldiers of the Pope on their 
posts ; and especially have they insulted the Corsicans. Af- 
ter long suffering, the Corsicans finally yielded to a desire 
for vengeance. The sole cause of this unhappy incident has 
been the evil conduct of the ambassador's followers, drawing 
on themselves the rage of the Corsicans ; and whatever may 
be said to you, the incident has had no consequences, un- 
less those which have been imagined by persons who are en- 
emies of the repose of Rome, and perhaps of the king's own 
glory — persons who, on this occasion, subordinate the king's 
service to their own interest. I know that you distrust me ; 
but be not deceived. No one in the world has been more 
displeased, aye, horrified, than I have been, because of this 
event ; and had my sentiments been regarded, prompt and 
exemplary punishment would have followed it, and the am- 
bassador would have received such full satisfaction, that he 
would have dared to make no complaints to the king. There 
is here no lack of good-will to satisfy the king; but the very 
nature of this ecclesiastical government, which is very slow 
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in the matter of executions, has not permitted the doing ol 
all that you desire. But many demonstrations have been 
made ; and I trust that they will satisfy the goodness and 
generosity of the king, more than they have gratified the 
passions and the interests of his ministers " (1). Two days 
after this letter was sent to Lionne, the queen wrote to King 
Louis : " My good brother, I know not what reasons induced 
M. de Crequi to leave this court, since he deemed it proper 
to withhold them from me, and I do not care to peer into mys- 
teries which are, perhaps, beyond nfy capacity. But I can 
assure your Majesty that since the lamentable event, nothing 
has happened which could displease you. It is unfortunate 
for this court that the ambassador would not be content with 
any of the demonstrations offered to him ; and that he has 
departed, leaving no hope of his ever being satisfied. I was 
a witness of many projects put forth for his contentment, and 
to dissipate the suspicions which he had conceived." The 
correspondence of Crequi with the king is interesting, inas- 
much as it shows how the wily diplomat impelled his royal 
master to what was the most disgraceful procedure of his 
reign. Writing from Florence, whither he had retired, Cre- 
qui says : " Your Majesty should continue to display the 
same vigor which you showed in the beginning of this af- 
fair ; and the more eclat you produce, the more will the tim- 
id court of Rome be inclined to satisfy you. It was with this 
in view that, contrary to the advice of many, I deemed it well 
to attack directly the relatives of the Poj>e, in the five prop- 
ositions which I sent to the foreign ambassadors in Rome. 
A lordly procedure like this appears to me to befit the gran- 
deur of your Majesty ; and they (the relatives of the Pontiff) 
will derive from it a fear that extreme measures will be taken 
against them." King Louis vainly tried to corrupt some of 
the members of the Sacred College ; and when he found that 
they were all invincibly attached to the Holy See, he mobil- 
ized a corps (Varmee for an invasion of the Roman States. 
Alexander VII. made preparations for defense ; but when he 
saw that none of the Catholic powers manifested any disposi- 
tion to come to his aid. he so far yielded to brutal force as 

(1) rvKGN'IER-DESMARAIS; lOC. Clt. 
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to consent, in a treaty signed at Pisa, to send a cardinal to 
Paris who would bear the regrets of the Pontiff for the unfort- 
unate affair of the Corsican guards. His Christian Majesty 
having also insisted on the erection in Piome of a pyramidal 
monument proclaiming that " thenceforth no Corsicans could 
serve the Apostolic See," the puerility was conceded ; hut a 
few years afterward, the king's good sense, and probably a 
feeling of shame, led him to countenance the destruction of 
the memorial. Prudence had compelled the Pontiff to yield 
in this matter all that justice to the tiara would permit him 
to yield ; but with his own hand lie drew up, and then depos- 
ited among his private papers (1), on Feb. 18, 1664, the follow- 
ing protest : " After we had used every possible means known 
to our paternal zeal, in order to prevent his Majesty from 
accomplishing his threats ; and after we had gone so far as 
to consent to exorbitant satisfactions which the entire world 
knows to have been by no means due ; we saw that his Maj- 
esty's anger was unappeasable. Then we prepared, during 
the past year, for the defence of our subjects, devoting to that 
purpose the sum of two millions — an amount which we have 
increased this year, trusting that we would receive the aid 
which we had besought from the emperor, from the republic 
of Venice, and from Catholic kings and princes. But since 
none of these have contributed the smallest sum to our de- 
fense, all alleging impediments of various kinds ; and since the 
governor of Milan has allowed free passage to the French 
troops advancing to attack us, while he forbade such passage 
to the forces which we raised in Switzerland ; and since the 
Venetians have furnished arms and provisions to the said at- 
tacking army ; and since the Genoese and the duke of Savoy 
have done the same ; and since France expects the same aid 
from the dukes of Tuscany and of Mantua ; and finally, since 
the dukes of Parma and of Modena have made very large lev- 
ies of troops : Therefore, in order that our successors and pos- 
terity may know that we have been compelled to these trans- 

(1) This protest, generally ignored by modern historians, was found in the Vatican Ar- 
chives by the Napoleonic captors of Pope Pius VII. ; and was transported, with most of the 
other documents, to Paris. Daunou, the ex-Oratorian pubiicistaud historian, found it whila 
searching the archives, and inserted it in his Exmyon the Temporal Power of the Popet 
(1818), vol. ii. 
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actions by violence, and by a well-founded fear of the arms 
of his Most Christian Majesty, as well as by the need of ob- 
viating the greater evils which would accrue to Italy from a 
war waged by so great a power against the Apostolic See, 
now abandoned by the Catholic princes whose succor we had 
asked ; we protest before God, before the glorious Apostles 
Peter and Paul, that we have never ordered or approved said 
transactions ; and we declare that said acts and satisfactions 
were not effected by our free will, but were procured by in- 
surmountable force and violence, and by a necessity of obvi- 
ating e^ils which a war waged by France in Italy would have 
entailed on religion, on the Holy See, and on its subjects and 
vassals. Alexander Papa VII. ; manu propria." 

The celebrated Paul Pellisson, a converted Huguenot, wiiose 
writings are too seldom consulted by those who presumedly 
study the records of the time, before they attempt to comment 
on the reign of Louis XIV., says that during the course of 
this dissension with Pope Alexander VII., there was no allu- 
sion to the tendency often exhibited on similar occasions by 
the jurisconsults of France, "sometimes usefully, but always 
dangerously, to re-establish the Pragmatic Sanction (1) ; nor 
was there any talk of prohibiting any sending of money to 
Rome, or of assembling National Councils in order io define 
the limits of ecclesiastial jurisdiction — a matter which is al- 
most never approached, without the participants going further 
than they intended" (2). Pellisson had witnessed the debates 
of the Assembly of the Clergy of 1682, and this allusion 
is both just and delicate ; but he erred in supposing that the 
dissension with Alexander VII. was not made available for an 
attack on the pontifical prerogatives. In fact, this dissension 
furnished an occasion for an exhibition of a perfect outline of 
the Four Propositions which were soon to cause so much 
trouble. "While his troops were marching toward the Papal 
States, King Louis instigated the Sorbonne to express its 
aversion for the matter of certain theses, favorable to the 
" ultramontane " claims, which had recently been defended on 
its benches ; and to gratify the monarch, the Theological 

(1) For the meaning and history of this document, see our vol. iii., p. 170. 

(2) History of Louis XIV., vol. i.. p. 227. 
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Faculty, beaded by the archbishop of Paris, solemnly pre- 
sented to his Majesty, on May 8, 1663, these six Articles : L " It 
is not a teaching of the Faculty that the Supreme Pontiff has 
any authority in temporals over the Most Christian King ; in- 
deed the Faculty has always opposed those who recognize (in 
the Pontiff) even a merely indirect authority in such tem- 
porals." II. "It is a teaching of the same Faculty that the 
Most Christian King neither recognizes nor has any superior 
other than God, in temporals; and this teaching is the ancient 
doctrine of the Faculty, it having never swerved from said 
teaching." III. " It is a teaching of the Faculty that the sub- 
jects of the Most Christian King so owe to him fealty and 
obedience, that under no pretext can they ever be absolved 
from them." IV. " The Faculty declares that it does not ap- 
prove, and that it never has approved, any propositions which 
are opposed to the authority of the Most Christian King, or 
to the Canons received in this kingdom ; for instance, (the 
proposition asserting) that the Pontiff can depose a bishop, 
in contradiction to those Canons." V. " It is not a teaching of 
the Faculty that the Supreme Pontiff is superior to a General 
Council." VI. " It is not a teaching or a dogma of the Facul- 
ty that the Supreme Pontiff is infallible, without the assent 
of the Church (to his declarations)." The reader will probably 
discern in these merely negative expressions an indication of 
the embarrassment in which the doctors of the Sorbonne found 
themselves ; an embarrassment afterward avowed by Cocque- 
lin, chancellor of the Church of Paris, in his discourse as 
" Promoter " of the Assembly of 1682 (1). It is worthy of 
note that the extreme Gallican, Fleury, observed : " This prop- 
osition, that it is not a teaching of the Faculty that the Pope 
is infallible, is captious ; for it merely says that the Faculty 
does not adopt that doctrine, and it does not follow from its 
declaration that the Faculty rejects the doctrine, or prohibits 
the teaching of it" (2). In fact, although interested polemics 
have ignored the predicament of the Sorbonne, it is certain 
that the Faculty would not have adopted the six propositions, 
so strong was the opposition among the religious and even in 
the secular houses of the Sorbonne and Navarre, had not the 

(1) Proces-Vcrhal of the Clcray, vol. v., p. 419. (2) Minor Works of FUnry, p. 130. 
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parliament begun a persecution by suspending the syndic, 
because of his opposition to the Gallicans. The entire epi- 
sode of the six articles was due to the parliamentary mania 
for interference in religious matters, rather than to anv ini- 
tiative of Louis XIV. The perfidious zeal of the magistrates 
in exciting a distrust of the ecclesiastical power in the breast 
of their young monarch, availing themselves of the pride so 
natural in one who occupied, at so early an age, the position 
of first layjaan in Christendom, has been unwittingly indicat- 
ed to us by Deslions, a doctor of th© Sorbonne, and a friend 
of " the great " Arnauld, in his manuscript Diary, telling us, 
at the date 1663, that " M. de Liancourt, having visited the" 
procureur-general, informed him (Deslions) that this officer had 
seen the king in regard to the thesis (1), and that when his 
Majesty asked him what had brought him to the Louvre, he 
had replied that ' it was in order to learn whether his Majesty 
willed that the Pope should be able to take the croivnfrom his 
royal head, whenever his Holiness pleased' ; and that the king 
being thunderstruck by the question, he had explained to 
his Majesty the meaning of the Bull Unam Sanctam, where- 
upon the king opened his eyes at the novelty " (2). The 
reader will note that this novelty was then nearly four cen- 
turies old, having been issued by Pope Boniface Till, in 
1302. However, we may alio w this item to pass with a smile, 
for the king may have deferred to the superior canonical 
knowledge of his procurator ; but we find it strange that the 
royal jealousy for the temporals of the crown should have 
induced Louis to countenance the fear of his jurists in the 
matter of the pontifical infallibility. On March 21, 1662, 
writing to Henri de Maupas, bishop of Puy, who was then 
soliciting at Borne, in the name of the French king and na- 
tion, the canonization of the then Blessed Francis de Sales, 
the monarch had spoken of papal infallibility in terms which 
would have more than satisfied any " ultramontane." After 
congratulating the prelate on having procured a shortening 
of the delay usually demanded between beatification and can- 
onization, Louis said : "We had not hoped for so great a fa- 

, ^ I*! ! he ?^ W f h M - Dr ° Uet de ViIleneuve ' ba <-belor in theology in the house of Narai- 
re, had defended before the Sorbonne in defense of the papal infallibility etc 
(2) B. I., MS. Fr. Sorbonne. 125S, cited by Gerin. ubi supra. 
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vor ; and tliis celerity, in a matter of such importance, shows 
that the mind of his Holiness has been extraordinarily im- 
pressed by Him who gives to the Pontiff infallibility in 
tliose tilings which he establishes in the Church for her utility 
and for the greater glonj of God " (1). This admission did 
not prevent the king from allowing the advocate-general, 
Talon, to denounce the " ultramontane " theses in parliament ; 
nor did it impel him to interfere when a parliamentary dep- 
utation appeared before the Faculty of the Sorbonne on Jan. 
22, 1663, and having prohibited the defense of any " ultra- 
montane " teachings, ordered the decree to be read before all 
the doctors, and to be inscribed in the Eegisters of the Fac- 
ulty. To the credit of the Sorbonne be it said that at first 
the Faculty refused to obey, consenting only to deliberate on 
the matter; and it was only when Grandin, the syndic, had 
been suspended, that seventy timid doctors signed the six 
equivocal articles. Nineteen years afterward, when the Sor- 
bonne hesitated to register the famous Four Articles of 1682, 
the procurator, Harlay, complacently reminded the chancel- 
lor, Le Tellier, of the pressure exercised on the doctors in 
1663, advising a repetition of the operation. 

Peace having been made with the court of Rome, as we 
have seen, the royal counsellors and the Gallican jurists bid- 
ed the time when they could make an attack under the sanc- 
tion of an authority more august than that of a mere Faculty 
of a University. " They remained faithful," says Gerin, " to 
that policy of humiliating Rome — a policy the secret of which 
Bossuet has handed down to us ; and until they could pro- 
voke another onslaught, they continued to load with chains 
that Gallican Church whose liberties they constantly pretend- 
ed to defend. Those very men who so exalted the authority 
of a General Council, when there was a question of attenu- 
ating that of the Pope, presumed to subject the Council to 
the secular power. They had arrogated to themselves the 
right of permitting or of prohibiting all provincial Synods, 
assemblies which the latest General Councils had ordered to 
be held, at least, every three years; and 'although the ces- 
sation of these assemblies had been the chief cause of a re* 

(1) R. I.. MSS. Fr. 20, G57. 
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taxation of discipline,' they prohibited them, being « afraid 
of a union of four bishops ' (1). They extended still further 
the limits of that secular jurisdiction which Fleury terms * the 
great servitude of the Galilean Church '" (2;. The opportun- 
ity so eagerly desired was afforded to the Gallican jurists by 
the culmination of the question of the Regalia— a question 
which was but too similar to that concerning Investitures 
which distracted Church and Empire during the eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries (3). La Regale was the term by which 
was known the " right " which the crown of France had ar- 
rogated to itself, for several centuries, of appropriating the 
revenues of certain bishoprics during the vacancy of the sees ; 
and also of nominating to the benefices which were of epis- 
copal collation in said sees ; both of these " rights " being ex- 
ercised until the new ordinaries had taken the oath of fidelity 
to the monarch, and had registered the oath in the Chambre 
des Comptes. This so-called right was an exceptional one ; 
and it had originated, in certain dioceses, in the pious foun- 
dations of certain princes, and in the protection which those 
princes had accorded to the churches, when widowed of their 
pastors, against the violence and cupidity of the feudal no- 
bles. The Second General Council of Lyons (y. 1274) had 
authorized the Regalia in those dioceses where it was already 
established ; but had prohibited its introduction into others. 
Very many of the French dioceses, notably those of Langue- 
doc, Guyenne, Provence, and Dauphiny, had always been ex- 
empt from the custom ; and just as after the Second Council 
of Lyons, so before it, all the monarchs had spoken of the 
Regalia as of an entirely exceptional affair. None of the 
medieval French sovereigns would have presumed to iutro- 

(1) Minor Works of Ficury ; p. 137. 

(2) It is interesting to hear the ultra-Galilean, Fleury, telling how " The parliament dis- 
puted with the ecclesiastical authority for the right of judging the bishops; and when un- 
fortunately a scandalous bishop was found, his crimes were regarded as irremediable evils 
to be tolerated until his death." Minor Work*, p. 171. And hearken to this admission : 
" The appeals for abuse (of power, on the part of bishops) ruined ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
According to the laws, this appeal was to be entertained only when the matter was very 
grave, and when the bishop had notoriously exceeded his rights, or when his action in- 
volved the liberties of the Gallican Church. As a matter of fact, the appeal comme (V abus 
became the rule ; it was the ordinary means whereby a bad priest retained his benefice, in 
spite of his bishop, tiring out the prelate with never-ending prosecutions." (Ibi, in Pref- 
ace, p. 30). 

(3) See our vol. il., ch. 13. 
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duce the custom where it did not already exist. But in time, 
the parliaments endeavored to establish the notion that the 
Regalia was a right inherent in the crown, and every excep- 
tion to it a consequence of the pure favor of His Majesty. 
When Henry IV. declared in an edict of 1606 (art. 27), that 
he " understood the right of Regalia in the sense of his pre- 
decessors, without any extension of it to the churches exempt- 
ed from it," the parliament indeed registered the document ; 
but on April 24, 1608, the same body . pronounced its judg- 
ment that " The king enjoys the right of Regalia in the dio- 
cese of Belley, just as in every other diocese of his kingdom." 
Henry prohibited the execution of the judgment. During 
his entire reign, Louis XIII. exhibited the same deference to 
the rights of the Church. But with the advent of Louis XIV. 
the hopes of the Gallican jurists were encouraged ; for, as it 
was declared in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1682, " since 
1638 there was scarcely any assembly of the clergy that did 
not appoint a commission for the Regalia " (1). In 1673 and 
1675 there were issued two royal declarations to the effect 
that all the French dioceses were subject to the obnoxious 
custom ; and that such prelates as had not yet " closed the 
Regalia " (2), should do so in six months. Caulet, bishop of 
Pamiers, and Pavilion, bishop of Alet, refused to obey the 
order ; and although they had been at the head of their dio- 
ceses, one for thirty-six, and the other for thirty-two years, 
the king declared that the Regalia was not yet " closed " by 
them, and he began to distribute not only the benefices which 
were then vacant in their jurisdictions, but also many which 
were then occupied. Of course the determined prelates re- 
fused to recognize the royal appointees. Pavilion died in 
1677 ; but Caulet, expiating, as far as it was possible, his error 
in having adhered to the Jansenistic theories in regard to the 
Formula of Pope Alexander VII. (y. 1665), showed himself 
superior to his isolation and his failing years by resisting 
not only the royal officers, but also his metropolitan, the 
archbishop of Toulouse, the blind creature of the court. 
The history of this lamentable affair is at the easy command 

(1) Proccx-Vcrhal, vol. v., p. 378. IJrport of M. Chernn to the Assembly of 1682. 

(2) Clorc la Ih'iiale was the phrase applied to the taking and registering of the oath. 
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of the student. We shall only note ' that when Caulet and 
Pavilion appealed to Pope Innocent XL, that Pontiff vigor- 
ously upheld their resistance. Then the government of His 
Most Christian Majesty undertook to gain a victory by means 
of confiscation, imprisonment, and even by a condemnation 
to death, and an execution in effigy, of Cerle, the vicar-cap- 
itular of Pamiers. Finally, in order to put an end to the 
question of the Regalia, which, though in an inferior degree, 
had become, like the olden contest on Investitures, a monu- 
mental scandal to Christendom, -ihe Gallican jurists con- 
voked the famous Assembly of the French Clergy of 1G82, to 
which we shall devote a special chapter. 

Had this question of the Regalia involved a mere matter of 
money, as all rationalistic and nearly all Protestant historians 
shamelessly assert, neither the Roman Pontiff nor the high- 
toned Louis XIY. would have allowed it to induce a rupture 
between them. No fact in history is more evident than that 
the Holy See had nothing to gain, from a pecuniary point of 
view, by its opposition to the royal claims. During a vacan- 
cy in a diocese which was not subject to the Regalia, the epis- 
copal revenues were always employed by the Cathedral Chap- 
ter in the interests of their flock, or they were reserved for the 
future incumbent. We are not surprised when pamphlet- 
eers who are termed historians ignore this fact ; but it is 
rather strange that a really erudite publicist and statesman 
should assert the contrary. When such a man as Jules Fa- 
vre utterly travesties the truth in regard to the Regalia, in 
an address to the political representatives of his nation, one 
is sickened by his mendacity. On March 21, 18G1, at the 
time when his brethren of the Dark Lantern were conducting 
the Italian Revolution which was to eventuate in a tempor- 
ary abolition of the secular dominion of the Supreme Pontiff, 
the great j^olitical leader dared to thus perorate in the French 
Chamber of Deputies : " Did Louis XIY. escape the attacks 
of Home ? Louis XIY. was, as you know, ?„ religious king ; 
he had signed the edict which consecrated the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. But after this considerable concession 
to the Holy See, lie was the object of its anathemas. And why? 
Always, gentlemen, because of a question of money. The Holy 
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See put forth the pretension of arrogating to itself a, collection 
of the revenues of all the benefices which were vacant in the 
kingdom. The king refused ; he assembled his clergy ; and 
to the Bull ivhich Clement XL had .fulminated against him, he 
replied by the Four Articles of the Declaration of 1682 " (1). 
The scholarly attainments of Jules Favre compel us to qual- 
ify each of these sentences as not merely an egregious blun- 
der, but as a deliberate lie. Firstly, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, which Favre assigns to a date previous to 
the Assembly of 1G82, occurred three years after that As- 
sembly, namel}', in 1G85. Secondly, the famous revocation 
was not " a concession to the Holy See." At the time of the 
revocation, LouisXIV. was on bad terms with the Roman court, 
and precisely because of the actions of the Assembly of 1G82. 
The king was just then not at all disposed to effect anything 
which would please the Pontiff. After the revocation, Louis 
tried to obtain from Rome an endorsement of his measure ; 
but he succeeded only in inducing the Pontiff to order a Te 
Deurn for the conversion of man}- heretics. The parliamen- 
tary records show that the advocates-general found fault with 
the Holy See, in full session, for blaming King Louis because 
of his peculiar method of extirpating heresy from his king- 
dom. Thirdly, no Pope ever made Louis XIY. the " object 
of his anathemas." Had Jules Favre been animated by a 
love of truth, and not by that virulent hatred of Rome which 
was his Masonic endowment, he would have proclaimed that 
while the Pontiff (Innocent XI.) plainly informed His Majes- 
ty that he was incurring the risk of future excommunication, 
nothing approaching anathema was ever pronounced. Fourth- 
ly, the dissension between the Roman and French courts was 
not " a question of money," in the sense that Rome was try- 
ing to fill her coffers with the revenues of French churches. 
The question was whether the service of the altar ; the edu- 
cation of the priesthood, and the proper support of the cler- 
gy ; the care of the sick, the poor, and the orphans ; were to 
be abandoned for the pecuniary aggrandizement of roy;il fa- 
vorites. Not a document has ever been jn-oduced in favor of 
the barefaced assertion that the revenues of a diocese, sede 

<1) Tbua repoited in the Pari* Mtmttcur of March 22, 1801. 
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vacante, were claimed by the Holy See. Fifthly, Clement 
XL no more " fulminated a Bull " against Louis XIV. than 
did any other Pope ; and if he had done so, his action could 
not have been rebuked as Favre asserts : " To the Bull which 
Clement XL had fulminated against him, he replied by the 
Four Articles of the Declaration of 1682." Pope Clement 
XL did not ascend the papal throne until the year 1700. It 
is not improbable that long life is the destiny of the lie which 
Jules Favre helped to rejuvenate ; for such lies nourish the 
life-blood of the sect which Favr^- illustrated. Several years 
after the ebullition had been stigmatized by all sincere eru- 
dites, Camille Rousset, a professor in the University, histor- 
iographer of the Ministry of War, member and laureate of 
the French Academy, etc., etc., did not hesitate to say, in a 
generally profound work on Louvois : " To whom belonged 
the right of receiving the revenues of vacant benefices ; to 
the king or to the Pope ? This question of money had quickly 
become one of general politics. The financial skirmish had 
ended in a battle between the ecclesiastical and lay powers, 
between the Church and the Empire." And Camille Rousset 
is a historian " crowned by the Institute " — an institution 
quantum mutata ab ilia ! However, from the school of Favre 
and Rousset we could expect only such denunciations of pa- 
pal arrogance ; they affect to read history as the Protestant 
historian, Larrey, a contemporary of the grand monarch, 
read it when he congratulated Louis on his " not having 
wished to deviate from the firmness of his royal predecessors, 
who knew how to maintain their rigid of Ii eg alia or of inves- 
titure against the tyranny and usurpation of the court of Borne " 
(1). But it is painful to find the spirit of party so influenc- 
ing the pious and learned Cardinal de Bausset, as to make 
him regret that a Eoman Pontiff should have been so zeal- 
ous " in a question like that of the Regalia, which had noth- 
ing to do with religion or morality." Bausset lived at a time 
when he could have regarded the aberrations of his Gal- 
lican predecessors with judicial equanimity ; and we wonder 
that a mind so logical as that of Bausset could have blamed 
His Holiness for condemning " the conduct of so religious a 

(1) Hislom of Louis XIV., vol. v., p. 71. Berlin, 1714. 
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prince as Louis XIV., one toward whom the Church had in 
curred so many obligations " (1). 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all modern historians, 
while they ever display a feverish and frequently unjustified 
zeal in denouncing the attitude of monarchs whom inclina- 
tion or force of circumstances has brought into hostile con- 
tact with parliaments and constitutions, are always at least 
complacently silent, when the secular Majesties lay sacrile- 
gious hands on the things of the sanctuary. Especially is 
this spirit characteristic of most of the moderns who have 
pretended to unfold the panorama of French history ; wheth- 
er Frenchmen or of other nationality, too many of these au- 
thors are imbued with the spirit either of Jansenism, or of 
Protestantism, or of Rationalism, or of that which is the 
synthesis of all these pests — the Revolution. Our ears are 
dinned by lamentations concerning the encroachments of post- 
mediaeval French sovereigns, especially of those of the elder 
Bourbon line, on the privileges of the nobles, on the rights 
of parliaments, on the franchises of communes, etc. ; and 
when Louis XIV. is brought upon the scene, we are treated 
to most eloquent tirades on his affected omnipotence (2). 

(1) Life of Bnssuct ; bk. vi., § 5. Paris, 1846. 

(2) Nearly all English and German historians, not one of whom either does justice to the 
grand qualities ol Louis XIV., or evinces any true appreciation of his reign, eagerly seize on 
a neat little concoction of certain unreliable French Memoirists- that now incessantly quot- 
ed phrase, " 1 am the State," as a verbal picture of the monarch's entire career. Did Louis 
XIV. ever use this phrase ? Did the self-contained, dignified, and gentlemanly sovereign of 
then really polite France descend so low as to use such language, and in circumstances and 
with adjuncts befitting a guard-ioom, perhaps, but assuredly not appropriate in the presence 
of a parliament? Voltaire tells us that in 1055 the seventeen-year-old King rushed into 
the parliament chamber, " in top-hoots, and whip in hand." and ordered the president to 
put an end to such assemblages. But Voltaire gives no authoiity foe this assertion, and his 
own age renders it improbable that be had heard of the event from an eye-witness. If he 
diil. It is strange that not one contemporary author mentions the supposed fact. The young- 
er Lacretelle, writing in 1820 in the Biographic Michawl (vol. xxv.), repeats the story of 
Voltaire, and so does Stsmondi In his History of the French (vol. xxiv.). Henri Martin 
carefully notes the king's whip and top-boots; but it is strange that so grave an author 
should confound the " bed of justice "—a solemn session of Parliament, during which the 
Ving sat on a pile of cushions— with a piece of bedroom furniture, and that he should 
find fault with the royal nncontlinpss in going to bed with boots and spurs unremoved. 
(HMoru of France, vol. xil., p. 407; Paris, 1S58, 4th edit.) Then Martin informs us that 
Louis prohibit! d all self-initiated meetings of Parliament, in "four words" : that is, this 
author Insinuates that the monarch cried, " I am the State," when the president plended 
that the good of the country might requite such meetings. Lavalt'e(jn.sion/<)/ theFrench. 
vol. iii., p. 197 ; Paris, 1847) and Bonnechose (In the Biogra)>hic Didnt, art. Louis XIV.) also 
harp on the boots, spurs, and whip of the young king, " who could well say, ' L" fitat—c' 
est hi of ; ' " that is, according to these writers, if be did not use these very words, he might 
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These declamations are sometimes justified, to a consider- 
able extent ; but the sincere Catholic student of history in- 
sists that much of their force might have been exercised in 
showing how the olden royalty was almost as ready as its 
modern successor has been in an attempt to enslave the 
Church. When Louis XIV. took his stand in the matter of 
the Regalia, he experienced too little resistance on the part 
of the French bishops. The vaunted protector of the " liber- 
ties " of the Gallican Church found a body of sycophants at 
his feet ; and he could easily issue his declarations of 1673 
and 1675. Louis XIV. was a profoundly religious man, if 
not such in his personal practice during his early manhood, 
at least always such at heart ; and perhaps, therefore, his 
success might not have entailed irretrievable damage on the 
Church of France. But was it certain that succeeding rulers 
would know when, or would be willing, to put a limit to their 
encroachments ? Fortunately for France, and therefore for 
Christendom, the gage of battle was lifted by the Roman 
Pontiff, the true protector of the true liberties of all the 
Churches. Far from us be any inclination to institute a 
parallel between Louis XIV., the upholder of the right of 



well have done so ; " for they were the sincere expression of a belief, and even the simple ex- 
pression of a fact." Dareste observes (Histori/of Fmnce, vol. v., p. 353; Paris. 1733), that 
the first writer to mention the whip in the hand of Louis on this occasion was the Abbe"Choisy, 
who wrote about the year 1700; but who, admits Dareste (who believes in the boots and spurs), 
was by'no means a reliable authority. But in (he J/r hi nfr* of Choisy, published in the Collec- 
tion Petitot (Series II.. vol. 63). there is no mention of the whip. As for the top-boots which 
displease so many, and which Voltaire puts on the king during his supposed outburst agaiust 
the parliament in April, 1655, one of the most impartial writers of modern France, A. Cber- 
uel, (Monarchical Administration in France, vol. ii., p 32; Paris. 1855) draws our at- 
tention to the fact that the king was hunting when he suddenly resolved on facing his par- 
liament ; and that, at any rate, if he had not pone in his carriage, he would necessarily 
have been iu top-boots, for these were then the habitual foot-gear of three-fourths of the 
population. Aud, after reminding us that Paris still deserved Its ancient name, Lutctuv, 
thts author cites the commissary La Mare, who says that " those of us who saw the com- 
mencement of the reign of his Majesty Louis XIV.. remember how the streets of Paris were 
so muddy that it was necessary to wear top-hoots." Now, there is no good foundation 
for this story of whip, boots, and spurs ; nor is there any at all for its adoring phrase, 
" I am the State." The Duke de Noailles, who was the first to draw attention to this 
matter (foe. cit., vol. iii., p. G67), says: "Louis XIV., resolute. In abolishing the polit- 
ical pretensions advanced by the parliament after the Fronde, and in restricting that 
body to its judiciary functions, may have shown some passion in the execution of his 
task, but he never acted In the cavalier fashion attributed to him— a fashion so little con- 
sistent that his ideas of the royal dignity, and with his respect for the great bodies of the 
State. He executed his design, firstly, in the session of December 22, 16G5, with all the sol- 
emnity of a ' bed of justice* : and, secondly, without that solemnity in the sessiou of April -U 
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Regalia, and the German emperors who deluged the best part 
of Europe with blood, rather than loosen their hold on cross 
and ring in the matter of Investitures ; but it is certain that 
the policy of the grand monarch, no less than that of the 
Hohenstaufen, tended to a refusal to the Church of a right 
to hold property. And from the days of Arnauld of Brescia 
to those of Henry YIIL of England, history showed Pope 
Innocent XI. that an attack on ecclesiastical property was 
always followed by religious revolution. Innocent XI. was 
inflexible in his resistance, because his foresight was accu- 
rate ; and he appreciated correctly the spirit of the Gallican 
jurists who were blinding the perceptions of their ambitious 
sovereign. In 1650, Antoine Estienne, librarian-in-ordinary 
to the king, had published at Paris, avcc privilege, a Remon- 
strance to His Majesty, wherein the author, hiding under the 
pseudouyme of Francois Paumier, taught that " the kings of 
France have a sovereigu right over the temporalities of all 
the churches of the kingdom, and the power to use those 
temporalities, by advice of their Council, in all the necessi- 
ties of the state ; that the clergy are naturally incapable, by 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, of acquiring or pos- 

HiCT — These were the only sessions at which Louis XIV. assisted, <>nd the Journal of Oli- 
vier d'Ormesson, which enters into minute det.iils of them, makes no mention of the arro- 
gant speech which has been so much censured." And it is to be noted that the Journal cit- 
ed by De Noailles is most favorable to the parliamentary cause, and therefore it wonld not 
have omitted to record any arrogance on the part of the monarch. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the supposition fostered by our modern doctrinaires, and almost universally 
accepted, that all France was submissive to the nod of Louis XIV. " When we see the royal 
power so extensive and so effective," says De Tocqueville, " vre might, be led to believe that 
all independence of spirit had disappeared with public liberty, and thai the French had be- 
come used to subjection ; if so, we wonld be greatly mistaken, for the old riyimc was not one 
of servility. Amid many institutions already prepared for absolute power, liberty survived." 
(The Old Regime and the Revolution ; chap, xi., Paris, 185ti). Louis XIV. well knew, 
remarks De Came. " how to direct reform without unchaining revolution ; and he was 
always influenced by the truly liberal ideas which had slowly but surely made their way 
from the time of St. Louis to that of Kichelien." (Tlie Administrative School of Louis 
XIV., in the Rente des Deux Mondes, July, 183T). No ruler has ever been so much 
and perhaps so extravagantly praised by the literary men of his day as Louis XIV.; but, to 
use the words of De Noailles, the universal hymn was sincere, and it contained many daring 
expressions which excluded all servility. The duties of a sovereign have seldom been 
more clearly enuueiated than they were by Racine, in his great play of Athnlie (act 4, 
scene 3), which was first presented, before the grand monarch's whole court, in 1091; that 
is, at a period when he was in the very zenith of his glory, and therefore, as is presumed, at 
the culmination of his arrogance. The same may be said of the address of Boileau to the 
king. In lfifid, one year after the taking of the Aix-la-Chapellc : and of many sentiments in 
the Characters of La Bruyere. Let the reader examine these passages, and then decide 
■rhether it is at all probable that the monarch who permitted, nay gladly acclaimed, such 
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sessing any immovable property ; that the ecclesiastics are 
merely usufruct uarii of one-third of the church estates, arid 
care-takers of the other two-thirds ; that the supreme law on 
which this principle (of robbing the Church) is founded, is 
the well-being of the people, a law which does away with 
every exemption, and which sometimes turns sovereign in- 
justice into sovereign equity ; that one of the chief reasons 
for which the clergy have ever been allowed to acquire prop- 
erty, was that the kings might, m future necessities, find a 
present, easy, and powerful remedy for those necessities." 
This naive document, which may have been studied by the 
Juarez and the Cavours of our da}*, appeared during the 
minority of Louis XIV. ; but its principles were again incul- 
cated in the famous Letters : Ne Repurjnate (y. 1750). In 
1669, Yayer de Boutigny, an instrument used by Colbert 
when he wished to attack the prerogatives of the Church, 
published his treatise on The Authority of Kings in the 
Administration of the Church, iu which he attributed to the 
king not only a temporal, but also a spiritual supremacy 
over the Church in France. These may suffice as speci- 
mens of the opinions which Colbert, the chief counsellor of 
the monarch in ecclesiastico-temporal matters, obtained from 

sentiments, would have exclaimed : " 1? Elat—c y est mnV While Louis XIV. was yet a boy, 
Cardiual Mazarin said of him that " he had in him the material for four kings and an hon- 
est man " ; and if we read the Memoirs which the king prepared for the guidauce of his 
heir, we shall not only And much truth in the sayiug of the Cardinal-Minister, but we will 
agree with the not too partial Sismondi when he says that these Memoirs give an exalted 
idea of the extent and accuracy of the king's views, and show us how hard he labored to 
perform his duty as a ruler, and also how profound was the moral sentiment which animat- 
ed him. In these Memoirs, Louis XIV. shows us the sense in which he would have used 
the famous phrase, if it ever could have been uttered by him. He would simply have meant 
to express the idea of a community of interest subsisting between kiug and country: " My son, 
we must think much more of the welfare of our subjects than of our own. It would seem 
that they are a part of ourselves, for they are the members of a body of which we are the 
head. It is only for their advantage that we should maie laws for them, and our power 
over them should be exercised solely for their well-being. . . . The position of a kiug is great, 
noble, and fluttering, when the king feels that he can fulfil all the engagements into which 
he has entered. . . . When the king has the State before his mind, he labors for himself : the 
welfare of one is the g'ory of the other. When the State is prosperous aud powerful, he who 
is the cause of all this, is glorious, and he consequently enjoys, even more than his subjects, 
the agreeable side of life." Little need be said about that phrase, " I have almost had to 
wait — J'ai failli attentive ," another saying which is often ascril>ed to the exquisitely polite 
Louis XIV. Such a petitessc would not have escaped the notice of the crotchety duke de 
Saint-Simon ; but he tells us, on the contrary, in his Mcmoira*, vol. xii.. that " the king never 
allowed an nncomplaisant word to escape him, and if he had to reprimand or correct, which 
rarely happened, he always did so with more or less of kinduess, never with anger, and sel- 
dom with asperity." 
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Hie magistrates, court-theologians, and others of that ilk 
whom he was wont to consult. Of course the Gallican jur- 
ists did not openly advocate the extreme views which we 
have just cited ; they were defended before an Assembly of 
the Clergy for the first time in 1690, and then by the Coun- 
cillor of state, Pussort, an uncle and disciple of Colbert (1). 
Pope Innocent XL was convinced, and rightly, that Louis 
XIV. would never present as principles the heretical no- 
tions advanced by publicists like Estienne, Yayer, and Pus- 
sort ; but he saw that the monarch's practice in regard to 
Church property was a partial actuation of those theories. 
The Memoirs of the time, especially those of Mad. de Se- 
vigne and the duke de Saint-Simon, speak in such a matter- 
of-course fashion of the king's disposal of ecclesiastical rev- 
enues, that it is evident that his conduct caused no surprise ; 
even the contemporary ecclesiastical writers deplore the 
evil in a merely perfunctorial fashion. We must not forget, 
however, that in this matter Louis XIV. followed a course 
to which he was seemingly invited by the injudicious Con- 
cordat which Pope Leo X. had concluded with Francis I. in 
1516 — a measure which we have frequently been obliged to 
criticise unfavorably. By this Concordat, commendce (2) 
and pensions from ecclesiastical revenues, which had hither- 
to been exceptionally allowed for the good of religion, be- 
came the order of the day ; the kings were enabled to pro- 
vide comfortable incomes for a horde of parasites by a 
practical secularization of the patrimony of the poor. 
Anthony Arnauld, writing in 1681, says : " The abuse of 
commendce causes right-minded persons to groan. If the 
Church could tolerate the commendce when they were giv- 
en to pious persons, who, called to the ecclesiastical state, 

(1) See the Me mnim of the Abbd Le Gendre, p. 118. Paris, 1738. 

(2) Even in the fourth century, as we learn from St. Ambrose {epist. ii'.), the administra- 
tion of a vacant diocese or abbey was often entrusted to a person already enjoying another 
benefice. During the time of the barbaric invasions, the eummcmlw furnished a means of 
supporting expelled bishops or religious, they transferring the revenues or their own charges 
to some powerful person, while reserving their titl<s, and trusting to resume tiie revenues 
in more propitious times. Naturally abuses arose; and after many remedial regulations 
during the course of centuries, especially by Boniface VIII.. Clement V., Gregory XIII., and 
Innocent X., the Council of Trent proscribed the cmnmcmhc, unless us mere titles of hon- 
or. In France and Germany, however, where the disciplinary decrees of Trent were not 
received, the abuses continued. At the Revolution, the comtnewkc disappeared in France. 
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made good use of their revenues by aiding the poor, in- 
structing the ignorant, and converting sinners by force of 
the Gospel preached by zealous men ; it is now an abomi- 
nation to see so man}* of them in unworthy hands. . . . Ab- 
beys are given to boys of fifteen, who do not intend to be- 
come monks. A dispensation is asked from the Pope ; and 
if he does not concede it, they do without it " (1). Take the 
instance of Cluny, that nursery of saints and doctors, and one 
of the chief glories of mediaeval Europe. In spite of the an- 
cient canons, of the Concordat of JLeo X., and of the Council 
of Trent, Eichelieu and Mazarin had been commendataries 
of this venerable abbey ; and on the death of Mazarin it 
should have passed under the rule of an abbot chosen by its 
monks, and from among themselves. But Louis XIV. wanted 
its revenues for that creature of his policy in Italy, Cardinal 
Einaldo d'Este. The resistance of the monks was long and 
energetic ; as is evinced by the correspondence of Gaumont, 
the royal commissioner, with Colbert and Le Tellier ; but 
finally, after expelling some of the monks, and after the in- 
timidation of others, His Majesty gained his point. When 
the cardinal died in 1672, the monks elected one of their breth- 
ren, Dom Bertrand de Beuvron ; but the Council of State an- 
nulled their act, and during eleven years the temporalities 
were administered by Pellisson, the maitre des requetes. In 
1670 the king nominated to the grand-priorship of the French 
division of the Knights of Malta a son of one of the bastards 
of Henry IV. ; and it is melancholy to read in the remon- 
strance of the knights, already in their decadence, that if M. 
de Vendome had been a natural son of a king, and not 
merely a grandson, they would have concurred willingly 
in the royal appointment (2). The ancient and glorious ab- 
beys of Chelles and of Fontevrault were delivered to relatives 
of two of the concubines of the grand monarch. Pope Inno- 
cent XI. opposed all such transactions by every possible 
means ; and in the Bull whereby he condemned the Regalia, we 
read his refusal to countenance the gift of the abbeys of Saint- 
Germain des Pres and of Saint-Denis to the Count de Vexin, 

(1) MS. Fr. 12086 in Nat. Library. 

(2) Dkpping; Administrative Co)~re$pondcncc Under Louis XIV., vol. iv.,p. f 00. 
Taiis, 1852. 
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one of the sons of the king by the Montespan. Unfortunate- 
ly, the concourse of the French bishops was wanting in the 
efforts of the Pontiff. We have said enough to convince the 
reader that Joseph de Maistre did not exaggerate, when he 
said : " The Regalia tended directly to an introduction of 
the investiture by cross and ring, to change a benefice iuto a 
fief " (1). That such was really the disposition of the royal 
jurists who were then consulted by Louis XIY., is evident to 
all who are able to examine certain engravings designed by 
Pierre Lepautre at this period, for the ornamentation of 
the many works which the dispute on the Regalia caused to 
appear (2). One of these pictures represents Pope Adrian I. 
and Charlemagne seated under the same canopy, and on 
chairs of the same height, as though they were potentates 
of equal rank. The Pontiff holds a Bull whereby he is grant- 
ing the right of investiture to the king of the Pranks, as is 
indicated by this inscription : " Pope Adrian declares that 
the archbishops and bishops shall receive investiture from 
the king." These words are taken from a Constitution which 
Adrian I. was said to have published at Pome in 774; but 
which was certainly forged in either the eleventh or twelfth 
century by some schismatics in the interest of the German 
emperors. The effrontery of the Gallican circulators of this 
engraving is inexplicable, when we reflect that several years 
before it appeared, those firm Gallican leaders, Archbishop 
de Marca and Noel Alexandre, had proclaimed their agree- 
ment with Baronio's demonstration that the cited document 
was a forgery (3). Another engraving tries to show that the 
bishops of Prance sympathize with King Louis in his dissen- 
sion with the Holy See ; and the designer hesitates not to 
compare that monarch, in his fancied laudation of him, with 
the sacrilegious Philip the Pair. We see the king holding 
a lit de justice, and with his chancellor at his feet, listening to 
a bishop who is reading to him this passage from the Bull 
in which Clement Y. condemned the Templars : " Jlotum ct 

(1) Tlic Gallican Church, bk.il., oh. 2. 

(2) Tliey are to be si-en In the National Library at Paris : Collection of Fontmiieu, and 
the Work of Pierre Lc}>auh'c. 

(3) Baronio; Annate, y. 744.— Pagi ; ibid.—l)E Marca; Harmony of Church anil Em- 
virc, bk. 8.— Alexandre ; JlttA. Ecel., Cent. V1IL— Biaxchi ; Ecclesiastical Pour.r, vol. 
II. 
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zelum regis in ha c parte approbamus et laudum 2»'ceconiis effer- 
«mus." And we read, by way of a translation of this pas- 
sage, " We approve and infinitely praise the zeal manifested 
by the king against the usurpations of Boniface VIII." 
When such incitations to revolt against the pontifical authori- 
ty were tolerated by most of the bishops of France, is it 
wonderful that in his report on the Regalia, on Dec. 11, 1681, 
Archbishop le Tellier was obliged to acknowledge that the 
king conferred, pleno^are, benefices to which the care of souls 
was annexed? Is it strange .-that the same prelate was 
forced to deplore the fact that the titulars of those benefices 
" were exercising the spiritual functions attached to them, 
without recourse to the authority of the Church" ; and that 
those beneficiaries " had received from the hand of the prince 
the spiritual weapons which Jesus Christ had conferred on 
His Church alone " ? (1). Should we not wonder, in fine, on 
realizing the supineness of so many of the French bishops of 
that day, not that Louis XIV. went so far on the road to 
schism, but that he did not continue in that road to its bitter 
end ? With one-half of the encouragement which Louis XIV. 
received from his prelates and jurists, one of the Hohen- 
staufen would have embraced Islam. 

In 1687 the dissension between the Holy See and Louis 
XIV. was aggravated by the determination of Pope Innocent 
XI. to apply to France a prohibition which he had already 
enforced in regard to other powers. The Pontiff had resolved, 
at the very beginning of his reign, to put an end to those 
"franchises " which were preposterously claimed by the for- 
eign ambassadors in Borne, and which, as we have seen, had 
been the occasion of the lamentable episode of the Corsican 
Guards ; he announced that thenceforth he would recognize 
no resident envoy who did not expressly renounce the hither- 
to claimed immunities. In 1680 he had enforced this deter- 
mination in the case of Poland ; in 1683 he had done the 
same in regard to Spain ; and soon afterward the emperor 
had signified his readiness to observe the general regulation. 
The agitation consequent on the Declaration of 1682 was at 
its height when, on Jan. 30, 1687, the duke d'Estrees, aillbaS- 
'l.* Proces-Vtrhal of the Clergy, vol. v., p. 434. 
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sador of His Christian Majesty, died in Rome ; and Rannucci, 
the papal nuncio in Paris, informed the king of what would 
certainly be required of his new envoy, endeavoring also to 
render compliance more reasonable by the example of the 
other powers. But Louis was in no mood, at that time, to 
yield one iota to a Roman demand ; he replied to Rannucci 
that " he was not accustomed to regulate his conduct by that 
of others ; that God had put him on his throne to give, not 
to receive example " (1). The marquis de Lavardin was ac- 
credited to the Holy See, and he was instructed to maintain 
the obnoxious " franchises." This action of the grand mon- 
arch Avas reprobated by some of his grossest flatterers. Thus, 
Bussy-Rabutin wrote to Mme. de Sevigne : " Let us tell the 
truth ; these ' franchises ' are condemnable, since they pro- 
cure impunity for criminals " (2). And Mme. de La Fayette 
(Marie Proche de la Vergue), one of the stars of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, says : " We may defend the course adopted 
by the Pope in the affair of the ' franchises ' ; and we may 
also excuse his being offended at everything done in the As- 
sembly of the Clergy " (3). The new envoy was a vainer and 
more presumptuous man than even that Crequi who had em- 
broiled his master with Pope Alexander VII. ; and it is not 
'mprobabie that these qualities prompted his selection. Rome 
must have been astonished, when this ambassador entered 
her gates with an escort of eight hundred armed men ; but 
she did not then know that previous to his arrival, he had 
seut into the city four hundred other soldiers, disguised 
as travellers, who were already quartered in houses near the 
Palazzo Farnese. Quite naturally the Pontiff refused to grant 
an audience to this singular envoy ; but the unabashed man, 
ignoring the censures which his quasi brigandage had brought 
upon him, entered the French national church of St. Louis 
on the eve of Christmas, under pretext of devotion, though 
probably in a spirit of bravado. The Memoirs of Avrigny> 
Le Gendre, and of Coulanges inform us that Lavardin con~ 
Btantly kept up an appearance of being encamped in an en- 

(1) Sismoxdi ; History of the French, vol. xxv., p. 554.— avrigxy, Chronological Mcm- 
nrz, vol. ill., p. 304. Paris. 1720. 

(2) Rocsset; History of Louvois. 

(3) Memoir* on the Court of France in 1C88. Paris, 1090. 
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emy's country ; reveille in the morning, calling of roll, reliev- 
ing of sentinels, etc., and even trenches dug at the exit of 
every street leading into the Piazza Farnese. Meanwhile the 
Komans simply laughed at the poor man's theatricals ; and 
the Pope thought it wise, says Avriguy, "to let him cooi 
down in his palace." When the French court learned that 
the Pontiff refused to grant an audience to Lavardin, its 
first impulse urged it to declare war on Rome. Prompted 
by Colbert, the advocate-general, Talon, as violent as he was 
servile, pronounced in parliament a discourse, of which the 
following passages are not the most worthy of the reproba- 
tion which they have received from even publicists who were 
hostile to the Church (1). " A king whom victory follows 
everywhere, and whose moderation alone has placed limits 
to his conquests, will not suffer the Pope to rob the ambas- 
sadors of all sovereigns of their franchises, and to include 
among those envoys the representative of him whose prerog- 
atives should be superior to those of other monarchs. We 
may rest assured that the king will take every vigorous res- 
olution during his entire reign, which will ward off this dis- 
grace from France. Is it not just that he ivho has the right fo 
compel Rome to recognize him as her sovereign, should re- 
ceive, in the person of his ambassadors, all the marks of 
respect and of deference which are due to the dignity of 
his crown, and to his own sacred person ? " It is not strange 
that, after this outburst from one of the royal cabinet, Lou- 
vois should have sent orders to the intendant of Provence to 
prepare transports for fifteen battalions which were to sail 
for Civita Vecchia at the dawn of spring. But this army 
was not sent. When spring arrived, the League of Augs- 
burg was being prepared against France ; and Louis XIV. 
deemed it prudent to secure the electorate of Cologne for 
Cardinal Furstemberg — a measure which could not succeed, 
without the aid of the Pontiff. The effort of the Most Chris- 
tian king to conciliate the Pontiff reminds one of the " diplo- 
macy " exercised in later days toward the Holy See, by the 
German emperor, Joseph II., by the two Napoleons, and by Ca- 
in For instance, the Jansenist, Feydeau, in his Diary, at date, Jan. 29, 1688 ; and 
Sismondi, Uic. cit., vol. xxv., p. 55". 
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vour. Camille Rousset has revealed the secrets of this nego- 
tiation ; and they were certainly unworthy of a Son of St. 
Louis (1). The royal wiles having failed, His Majesty, 
in the presence of bis confessor, the Jesuit La Chaise, and of 
the archbishop of Paris, ordered his procureur- general to 
file a notice of an appeal to a future General Council against 
all past or future acts of the Holy See in derogation of the 
royal claims. The act of appeal was drawn on Sept. 27 ; and' 
the Gallican jurists and parliamentary theologists urged the 
king to convoke a National Council. Louis perceived that 
he was being impelled toward schism, and he bluntly refused 
to follow the insidious counsel ; and it is noteworthy that 
while he caused the act of appeal to be read to all the bish- 
oj)S who were then in Paris, he did not request one bishoji 

(1) " Louis XIV. resolved to make an extraordinary effort to conciliate the Pope ; and he 
entrusted the delicate task to Chamlay (afterward marshal-general of the royal armies). 
Chamlay, disguised as a Flemish gentleman, and under the name of the Viscount d"Or- 
champ, received his instructions from M. de Croissy on July C. Nothing is more strange 
than these instructions ; all is mystery. The negotiator was to leave Paris stealthily ; be 
was to reach Venice, and there remain hidden, until the postulation of Cardinal de Furstem- 
berg, and then he was to hurry to Rome. Then all sorts of precautious were to be taken ; 
he was to be seen neither by the marquis de Lavardin, nor by Cardinal d'Estrees. nor by 
any other Frenchmen. In case of discovery, he was to preserve his seen t ; lie should pre- 
tend that he wanted to see the Pope on account of certain heavy sins ha had committed, 
as he needed some special graces for the repose of his conscience. Then, still disaruised 
as a Flemish gentleman, he was to seek an audience of the Pope in his private apart 
ment. Having obtained the audience, he was to discover himself to the Pontiff, ana 
then he should hand to his Holiness the king's letter, providing that the Pope was 
willing to receive it as though under the seal of confession, promising solemnly to 
speak of It to no person. If the Pontiff made this promise, Chamlay was to arrange the 
peace of Europe, the question of the Bulls for the new bishops, and the difficulties concern- 
ing the Iieyalia These three points having been settled, he was to approach the ques- 
tion of the franchises If the Pope refused, he was to withdraw ; but before taking 

leave, he was to be careful in obtaining the royal letter, and not to conceal from his Holi- 
ness that if he were ever to make known the advances made by the king, both his Majesty 

and Chamlay would give him the lie The Viscount d'Orchamp arrived in Rome. Cas- 

sonl, on whom he hid relied for a secret introduction to the Pope, remained deaf to all ar- 
guments, insensible to every seduction. Then he addressed himself to Cardinal Cibo ; but 
his Eminence was as Inflexible as Cassoui. Not knowing what to do, and in spite of his In- 
structions, he revealed himself to the marquis of Lavardin. Then they took Cardinal d'Es- 
trees into their confidence ; and he, after another unsuccessful application to Cardinal Cibo, 
went straight to the Pope, and asked for an audience for a secret envoy from Louis XIV. 
He obtained only an abrupt refusal, and an order to never again touch such a subject. ... On 
Aug. 1H, Louvols and Croissy sent separate orders to Chamlay to return to Paris. ... On 
Sept. 0, a royal letter was sent to Cardinal d'Estrees: it was most virulent, full of recrimin- 
ations and threats, and declaring that the king now broke off all relations with Innocent XI. 
When the Pontiff had heard the letter, his sole reply was an invocation of the Justice of God. 
Then he summoned his secretary; and there, before Cardinal d'Estrees, he arranged for the 
expedition of the Bull conferring the archbishopric of Cologne on Prince Clement of Ba- 
rarla, exclaiming: ' Let the world fall ; God will punish the guilty.'" Lvc.rit., pt. II., vol. 
(1., p. f>3 ct scan. 
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in the realm to adhere to it.. This fact must be remembered: 
many of the French prelates had strained their orthodoxy to 
its utmost limits, but neither now nor afterward did they 
pass those limits, as was acknowledged by the papal coun- 
sellors when, on the occasion of the nomination of Forbin- 
Janson to the cardinalate, the question was raised as to 
whether he had incurred the censures prouonnced by Pius IL 
against appellants from the Pope to a General Council. In 
fact, the courtier-bishops had reflected seriously on their posi- 
tion. " They had sounded," says Joseph de Maistre, " the 
abyss which yawned before them. They were wise ; they 
merely thanked His Majesty most humbly for the honor 
which he had conferred on them by informing them of his acts. 
There was certainly weakness and even servility in this re- 
ply, thanking the king for honoring the bishops by inform- 
ing them of an act which referred exclusively to religion ; but 
that was not a period of religious intrepidity, and of priestly 
devotedness. We may praise these bishops for having ward- 
ed off a blow which was aimed at religion, even while they 
observed the exterior forms of respect for the dealer. When 
there is no rampart to defend one from bullets, a sack of 
wool is of some value " (1). 

The zeal of the Gallican jurists in Paris had many danger- 
ous imitators in the provinces. A magistrate in Poitiers 
hesitated not to declare publicly that " Louis XIV. was the 
visible head of the French Church " (2). The diatribes which 
the court encouraged were scarcely less virulent than this 
ebullition, even though they were flimsil}- orthodox. One of 
these appeared at Versailles under the form of a letter ad- 
dressed by the king to Cardinal d'Estrees, which His Emi- 
nence was supposed to read to the Pontiff. By order of His 
Holiness, but without any official signature, an answer to 
this document, refuting the royal assertions, point by point, 
was prepared at Rome, and with good consequences ; for the 
Protestant Leibnitz, a witness of them, says : " The public is 
satisfied with the reply of Rome to the letter to the Cardinal 
d'Estre'es " (3). In 1G89 the king manifested a sincere de- 

(l) Luc. cit., bk. li.„cta. 7. 

(~) Memoir* of Xichola* Foucaidt, p. 541. Paris, 1730. 

(3) Wttrls nf Liihnitz, vol. ill., p. 152. Edit. Foucher de Careil. 
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sire for reconciliation with the Holy See. Lavardin was re- 
called ; and his successor, the duke de Chaulnes, was instruct- 
ed to renounce all claim to the " franchises," and to promise 
the retrocession of Avignon, which the royal troops had oc- 
cupied. A new Pontiff, Alexander VIII. , now sat on the 
throne of St. Peter ; but the king was disappointed, if he 
thought that his schemes would now be viewed in any dif- 
ferent light from that in which they had been judged by In- 
nocent XI. Alexander VIII. refused to issue the Bulls for the 
consecration of the many bishops-elect who were waiting for 
the papal confirmation of their royal nominations ; promising 
to comply with the king's request, only when the candidates, 
all of whom had signed the Declaration of 1682, would have 
made a retractation of that act. By his Constitution Inter 
multiplices, the Pontiff "annulled, invalidated, and quashed " 
all the acts of the famous Assembly which concerned the 
ecclesiastical power; but hoping that the French bishops 
themselves would soon spontaneously make the desired re- 
tractation, he deferred the publication of the document. 
However, finding himself, a few months afterward, in immi- 
nent danger of death, he summoned to his room twelve car- 
dinals, and promulgated the Constitution ; then, two days 
before he died, he wrote to King Louis, informing His Majes- 
ty of this, the " last act of his apostolate," and begging the 
prince to see that it was enforced throughout France. This 
letter was carried to the king by the already famous abbe 
(afterward cardinal) Melchior de Polignac ; and the young 
priest added his own eloquence so convincingly to that of 
the deceased Pontiff, that when he had departed, Louis said : 
" I have just been arguing with a man, and a young one, who 
continually contradicted me, without angering me for one 
instant" (1). The next Pope, Innocent XII., although Louis 
XIV. expected much from him, having favored his election, 
was as firm as Innocent XI. and Alexander VIII. in defending 
the interests of the Church. He was, personally, very favor- 
able to the House of Bourbon ; thus, when Charles II., the 
childless king of Spain, consulted him as to his choice of an 
heir, he designated the grandson of Louis XIV, him who 

(1) Topin; Europe and the Bourbons Under Louis XH'., p. 23. Paris, 1830. 
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afterward obtained the Spanish crown (1). But when the 
French monarch touched on the matter of confirming the epis- 
copal nominations which were awaiting his decision, Innocent 
XII. repeated the injunctions of his two immediate predeces- 
sors, refusing the necessary Bulls until the acts of 1682 had 
been disavowed. How the firmness of the Pontiff was reward- 
ed ; how the French bishops disavowed the Declaration of 1682 ; 
and how the grand monarch made a complete retractation of 
the acts which were unworthy of the Eldest Son of the Church ; 
we shall show in the following dissertation on the famous 
Assembly. 



CHAPTEE X. 

GALLICANISM. THE DECLARATION OF THE ASSEMBLY OP 
THE FRENCH CLERGY IN 1682. 

During the course of our disquisitions we have found so 
many occasions for comment on the theories of Gallican po- 
lemics concerning the relations of the Holy See with its spirit- 
ual subjects, and in regard to the relations of the spiritual 
hierarchy with the state, that no introduction to the study 
which we now approach is needed. We would remark, how- 
ever, that although long usage has consecrated the applica- 
tion of the term " Gallican " to the principles once defended by 
so many " cismontane " publicists, and which were formally 
adopted b}- tlie Assembly which now claims our attention ; 
that term is, nevertheless, a misnomer. Courtier-theologism 
and its consequent quasi-deification of the sovereign (or in 
the case of a republic, statolatry) have never been peculiarly 
French. But the term " Gallican " is especially misleading 
when it is applied to those who held anti-Roman views in re- 
gard to the internal government of the Church, and concern- 
ing the determination of matters of doctrine ; for there was 
proportionally no larger number of discentralizing and anti- 
infallibilist theorizers in France than there was in any other 
country on this side of the Alps. Accuracy, therefore, would 

(1) Mignet ; Introduction to the Htetoni of the Spanish Succession, Paris, 1845.— Ranke ; 
Papacy, bfe. vfll.. IT.— Morosixi: Relation on Rome. Florence. 1707. 
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be attained more readily if, instead of the term " Gallican,* 
we would apply the adjective " ecclesiarchist " to the school 
which, before the (Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, held 
that the supreme definitory and governmental power of the 
Church resided in the Church taken in her universality, the 
Pope being the centre of unity and enjoying a primacy of 
honor and of (strange admission, in the premises) jurisdiction ; 
and the same ratiocination would assign the term " cathedrar- 
chist " to the more ancient teaching of the papal effective 
supremacy (1). Such or similar terms would probably have 
been employed by Catholic publicists, had they not been in- 
fluenced by the pre-eminent position which France has continu- 
ally held in Christendom, almost from the day of her baptism 
at Eheims ; and by the ability of the French anti-infallibilists, 
which was always far greater than that of those of other na- 
tionalities. 

Before we enter upon a study of the famous Assembly of 
1G82, we would remind the reader that before the thirteenth 
century, history makes no mention of those " liberties of the 
French Church," in the name of which the Assembly was 
convoked ; and that, far from being understood by the sub- 
jects of King St. Louis as the Gallicans interpreted them, 
those words then signified the immunities or franchises which 
the holy monarch and his successors accorded to the eccle- 
siastics, by way of protection against the exactions of the 
royal officers and the feudal lords. In his ordinance of April, 
1228, St. Louis, or rather, his mother, Blanche of Castile, then 
regent, says not a word about the relations of the clergy or 
the laity with the Koman Pontiff ; and so favorable did it 
prove to the Church, that we find, in 1250, Pope Innocent 
IV. thanking the queen-mother for having issued it, But long 
afterward, during the Great Western Schism, which, as we 
have seen, can be charged, in last analysis, to the tyranny of 
Philip the Fair ; the French clergy sought to protect them- 
selves, by means of the roj-al authority, against the demands 
of rival Popes whose titles they could not satisfactorily 
weigh, again styling their ancient customs " liberties of the 

(1) Le Norn ; The Tlicolnaical Dictionary of Bcrgicr Adapted to the Intellectual Move- 
ment of the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century, art. Gallicanwn. Paris, 1876. 
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French Church." Then the legists adopted the phrase i,c 
cover their usurpations of the rights of ecclesiastics and of 
the Holy See. Thus came into existence parliamentary 
Gallicanism, a very different thing from the episcopal, as 
Bossuet wrote to Cardinal d'Estrees : "In my sermon I was 
necessarily obliged to speak of the liberties of the French 
Church, and I proposed two things to myself ; firstly, not to 
diminish at all the veritable grandeur of the Holy See, and 
secondly, to explain those liberties as the bishops understand 
them, and not as the magistratesAntevpret them" (1). The 
reader cannot too carefully bear in mind the delinquencies of 
the parliamentary jurists which were covered by the specious 
cloak of " liberties- of the French Church." Fleury, than 
whom few Gallicans were more zealous, says : " They who 
cry so loudly about these liberties attack them bitterly when 
they push the claims of the king to excess ; and herein the 
injustice of Dumoulin is insupportable. When there is a 
question of blaming the Pope, he talks only of ancient Canons ; 
and when the king is concerned, no usage is either new or 
abusive. Dumoulin, as well as the jurists who follow his 
maxims, are like the modern heretics ; and they would will- 
ingly subject even the spiritual power to the temporal sway 
of the prince. If some foreigner, zealous for the rights of 
the Church, and not disposed to flatter the secular power, 
were to undertake a treatise on the Servitudes of the French 
Church, he would find abundant material. . . . They who 
think that because the Pope is not their temporal ruler, they 
need observe no restraint when speaking of his rights, cause 
us to suspect that their zeal for the king comes from either 
interested flattery or servile fear " (2). 

Gallican publicists generally laud the Assembly of 1682 as 
having been composed of men who were eminent in both piety 
and learning. The famous jurisconsult, Dnpiu (Taine), ven- 
tures the assertion that " no assembly ever contained so many 
bishops and ecclesiastics who were noted for virtue and en- 
lightenment " (3) ; and he adduces, as corroborative of his 
opinion, the brilliant picture which the most satisfactory bi- 

(1) Letter of Dec, 1GS1. (2) Minor TT'orto (Xcia ; p. lufi. et sccj. 

(3) Manual of French Ecclesiastical Law. Paris, 1845. 
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ograplier of Bossuet presents to our gaze, as lie descants on 
the French Church of that clay. " The Church of France was 
then distinguished, in an eminent degree, for those virtues, 
talents, regularity of morals, and a spirit of order and sub- 
mission, which assure the success of religion, and the peace 
of empires. In the first rank were seen bishops whose names 
have been consecrated by the respect and admiration of pos- 
terity; or whose virtues, perhaj^s less striking, but no less 
useful, have rendered their memories dear to the dioceses 
which they governed. In a lower rank was a multitude of 
ecclesiastics spread throughout France, many of whom, by 
their example and their writings, incited all classes of society 
to love of religion, to a taste for virtue-, and to respect for 
morality ; while others founded or directed establishments of 
all kinds, which Christian charity had prepared for poverty, 
misfortune, and every human infirmity. Religious Orders or 
secular Congregations devoted themselves with as much zeal 
as disinterestedness to every branch of public instruction; or 
consecrated themselves to those profound investigations which 
still enrich every great library in Europe. Such was the 
beautiful spectacle presented by the Church of France at the 
time when the Assembly of 1682 was opened " (1). Bausset 
has good reason to admire " the beautiful spectacle presented 
by the Church of France," no less in the seventeenth century 
than at any other period since it issued from the Baptistery 
of Rheims ; but his implication that the Assembly of 1682 
was composed of the elite of that generally pious and enlight- 
ened body, in fine, that it well and properly represented the 
Church of France, is contradicted by the cold facts of history. 
It shall be our task to show that most of the thirty-six bish- 
ops, and most of the thirty-eight priests, who formed the 
famous Assembly, were by no means of a calibre which would 
justify a favorable comparison of them with the members of 
" any other ecclesiastical assembly." In the first place, we 
must note that at the time of the opening of the Assembly of 
1682, the Church of France was in a state of decadence ; Louis 
XIV., sincerely pious though he was, especially at that time, 
(hanks to the influence of Mine, de Maintenon, had neverthe- 

1) Bacsskt; History of IJtmuet, bk. vi. Paris, 184G. 
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less delivered or allowed to be delivered, many blows against 
the purity and liberty of the French episcopal body. The 
progress of reformation, incited by the Council of Trent, and 
which even the philosophistic Cousin acclaimed with admir- 
ation (1), had been arrested. Sts. Francis de Sales and Chan- 
tal, Sts. Vincent de Paul and Francis Regis, Endes and Con- 
dren, Olier and Bourdaloue, had gone to their reward ; and 
their places were not filled. Certainly there remained one of 
that galaxy of saints which will ever be the chief glory of the 
France of the seventeenth century^r-that holy canon of Rheims, 
w r hom we now venerate as Blessed La Salle, the founder of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools ; but such an abbe was 
not of the material which the Gallican jurists desired for the 
Assembly which was to defend the " liberties " of their Church 
from the " encroachments " of Rome, and instead of nominat- 
ing him, they procured the election of his unworthy fellow- 
canon, the epicurean, Maucroix, of whom the best thing that 
could be said was that, in the words of Le Gendre, he was 
" homo lepore el vemistate affluens, 11 on tarn suis quam alieuis htm- 
inibus clarus—fti, in fine, to become the secretary of the As- 
sembly. None of the holy ecclesiastics just mentioned would 
have served the cause of Gallicanism ; all of them, and all 
who were at all similar to them, whether regulars or seculars, 
religious or women of the world, ever demonstrated their 
childlike fidelity to the Holy See. There were the communi- 
ties instituted by Olier at Saint-Sulpice, by Bourdoise at 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, and by Claude Bernard at the 
Seminary des Trente-trois ; all destined to bind France and 

(1) " The religious spirit, after having overflowed in the civil wars, and given birth to the 
great crimes and great virtues of the League, purified but not weakened by the Edict of 
Nantes and the policy of Henry IV., found new force in peace, and covered France no long- 
er with factions armed against each other, but with pious Institutions in which tired souls 
hastened to And a refuse. Everywhere the ancient Orders were reformed, and new ones 
founded. Richelieu undertook courageously a reformation of the clergy, created seminaries, 
and fixed the Sorbonne as their model and tribunal. Berulle instituted the Oratory, and 
Caesar de Bus the Christian Doctrine. The Jesuits, born in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and who had so quickly spread over France, and who had been momeutariiy decried 
and 'even banished because of their share in culpable excesses (?), gradually regained favor 
under the a?"-is of the immense services which their heroism was rendering, every day be- 
yond the ocean, to Christianity and civilization. The Order of St. Benedict revived in a 
saintary reform, and the Benedictines of Saint-Maur foreshadowed their gigantic labors. 
But who could enumerate the beautiful institutions destined to women, duriug the first halt 
of the seventeenth century?" Studies on the Celebrated Women of the Ulh Century. 
If me. de Lnngueville, ch. 1. 
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Rome more closely. No " ultramontane " ever spoke more 
fervently against Gallicanism than did St. Vincent de Paul, 
the friend and disciple of that champion of the Papacy, the 
dean of the Theological Faculty of Paris, the Carmelite Duval ; 
and so odious to the Gallican jurists, for many years, was the 
very memory of the apostle of charity, that on Jan. 4, 1738, 
the Parliament of Paris ordered the suppression of the Papal 
Bull for his canonization. The grand institution of the For- 
eign Missions, founded by the Abbe Vincent de Meurs in 
1663, was ever distinguished for its " ultramontanism " ; and 
the Jesuit Bagot, its spiritual director for many years, was 
bitterly censured by his Gallican contemporaries. The rec- 
ords of the time tell of the parliamentary persecutions which 
afflicted the last years of Jean Eudes, the founder of the 
Eudists. In fine, none of the founders or reformers of re- 
ligious communities in the France of the seventeenth century 
held the doctrines which were formulated in the Four Proposi- 
tions ; and it is certain, from the admission of the bishops of 
1682, that " ultramontane maxims " were very prevalent in 
ecclesiastical circles during the reign of Louis XIII. and 
during the minority of Louis XIV. — precisely the period 
when the Catholic renaissance in France most flourished 

Joseph de Maistre tells us of an archbishop of Mohilew, 
who, in the hearing of the entire Itussian court, cried out, as 
the crowned ecclesiastico-political autocrat of the Musco- 
vites entered the hall : "Behold my Pope ! " (1). And Germ 
asks his reader whether there was much difference between 
his Grace of Mohilew and the two prelates who were succes- 
sively presidents of the Assembly of 1682. The judgments 
of that interesting anecdotist, the duke de Saint-Simon, but 
too frequently need revision ; but his portrait of Francois 
Harlay de Champvallon, archbishop of Paris, duke de Saint- 
Cloud and peer of France, commander of the royal orders, 
provost of the Sorbonne and of the College of Navarre, abbot 
of Jumiege, etc., etc., is confirmed by contemporary evidence. 
Speaking of the disgrace and death of the prelate, Saint-Si- 
mon says : " Harlay had reigued over the clergy through the 
declared favor of the king. . . . His course during the famous 

U) Letter to the Archbishop of Ilauusa, 1816. 
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Assembly of 1682 had confirmed him in the favor of the mon- 
arch. His profound learning, the eloquence and ease of his 
sermons, his happy choice of subjects, the able government 
of his diocese, and his capacity for business, were counter-bal- 
anced by his private conduct, his habits of gallantry, and his 
manners de court isan de grand air. His broad, just, and solid 
intelligence, which made him a grand bishop, so far as govern- 
ment was concerned, and which made him an amiable grand 
seigneur and a perfect courtier, could not reconcile him to 
sudden disgrace. . . . He was abandoned by all, when he could 
no longer dispose of bishoprics and abbeys. All the charms 
of his body and mind, which were very great and natural to 
him, disappeared Father Gaillard preached his funeral eu- 
logy at Notre-Dame ; the subject was very delicate, and the end 
had been terrible (1). The celebrated Jesuit made up his 
mind ; he praised what could be praised, and cut short the 
matter of morality" (2). Nearly all the public acts of Harlay 
were redolent of his abject servility to the will of the king ; 
and he continually sought for occasions for demonstrations 
of his " loyalty." One instance of this propensity is very el- 
oquent. Alexander VII. had canonized the ho\j bishop of 
Geneva, Francis de Sales, on April 19, 1665 ; and for more 
than a year Harlay, then archbishop of Eouen, had taken no 
official cognizance of the fact. On Nov. 5, the prelate wrote 
to Le Tellier, the secretary of state : " The Daughters of the 
Visitation of this city have sent to me the Bull of Canoniza- 
tion of M. de Sales, bishop of Geneva ; at the same time urg- 
ing me to perform a function in his honor. Having read the 
Bull, I found therein two things which appear to me to be 
worth} r of consideration. Firstly, this Bull is not addressed 
to the bishops — a procedure which is contrary to the custom- 
ary form when Apostolic Constitutions are sent for promul- 
gation : ' Wherefore we command our venerable brethren, the 
patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and other ordinaries, etc' 
Secondly, accompanying this Bull there are no letters-patent 

(1) After the sadden death of Harlay, on Aug. 12, 1695, Mme. de Coulanpes wrote to Mme. 
de S^viRne : " They are trying to And some one who will undertake to deliver a funeral or- 
ation : and they say that only two little matters render the task difficult— the prelate's life 
and his death." 

(2) Memoirs, vol. i., ch. 17. 
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of hie Majesty; in spite of the fact that the Royal Council 
lias declared that this formality is so essential, that only the 
Bulls for Jubilees and the private Briefs of the Penitentiaria 
are exempted from it. I may add, in the third place, that 
this Bull has not been sent tome by a person who has the power, 
in this kingdom, to forward to me any Papal Bull or Brief. 
Therefore, Monsieur, in order that I may do nothing in this 
matter which might derogate from the rights or intentions of 
his Majesty, I beg of you to acquaint his Majesty with my 
scruples ; etc.," usque ad nauseam (1). If the reader still 
thinks that Harlay may have been one of those prelates 
whose " spirit of order and submission " is so extolled by 
Bausset, let him meditate on the readiness of this future pres- 
ident of the Assembly to insult the Supreme Pontiff in the 
person of a Papal ambassador. In Nov., 1G78, the nuncio, 
Yarese, died at Paris, after having received the Last Sacra- 
ments from a Capuchin friar, his ordinary confessor, and af- 
ter having requested the burial of his body in the church of 
the Theatines. Pretending that the " liberties " of the Church 
of France had been violated by the friar and his superior, 
Harlay ordered the arrest of the former, and transported the 
latter's body to the parochial church. The poor Capuchin 
was tried in the archiepiscopal court for having "usurped " 
the prerogative of the parish clei'Qy, and he was prohibited 
to administer any Sacraments in the diocese of Paris ; al- 
though it is certain that then as now, as even the panegyr- 
ists of Harlay admit, papal nuncios exercised episcopal juris- 
diction in their own residences, being subject to no terri- 
torial episcopal authority (2). Two years after this exhibition 
of his "spirit of submission" to ecclesiastical law, Harlay 
dared to boast of his alleged moderation, telling the mem- 
bers of the Assembly of 1G80 that " they would undoubtedly 
agree with his belief that the culprit might properly have 
been punished more severely." And that Assembly, a wor- 
thy forerunner of that of 1G82, thanked its president " for 
having, on the said occasion, sustained so justly and temper- 
ately the authority of the ordinaries, and the rights of the 

(1) MS. Fr. 20.740, in the National Library at Paris. 
Ci) Le Ge.nhre; Menuriren, p. 153. 
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parish-priests " (1). Truly this archbishojD must have been 
one of those of his Gallican brethren who gave Bossuet 
" good reason to fear " for the future of the French Church (2); 
and it is not strange that the Eagle of Meaux afterward de- 
clared : " In all these things the late archbishop of Paris 
merely flattered the court., hearkened to the ministers, and 
blindly executed their wills, just like a valet " (3). Well 
might Fenelon, writing to Louis XIV., say of this prelate, 
who, together with Colbert, influenced the Assembly of 1682 
more than any other : " You have->an archbishop who is cor- 
rupt, scandalous, incorrigible, false, malign, astute, an enemy 
of every virtue, and one who causes every honest man to 
groan. Yon make good use of him, since he dreams of 
nothing else than how to gratify you by his flatteries. For 
more than twenty years he has enjoyed your confidence by 
prostituting his honor. You deliver honest men into his 
hands, and allow him to tyrannize over the Church. Yon 
treat no virtuous prelate so well as you treat him." Need 
we say any more concerning this first president of the As- 
sembly of 1682 ? He must have been indeed a disgrace to 
the Church of France, when his character compelled the gen- 
tle Fenelon to thus upbraid his royal protector. In fine, 
Harlay was a perfect specimen of a courtier-bishop, one of 
that class which so commonly glittered at the court of the 
Hohenstanfen in the olden time, and the perpetuation of 
which was to become one of the chief reasons for the German 
religious rebellion of the sixteenth century. In the words 
of Sainte-Beuve, in Harlay " the Catholic and the Christian 
yielded precedence to the subject. God and the Pope came 
afterward. ' The king above all ' was his motto " (4). 

The second president of the Assembly of 1682 was Charles- 
Maurice le Tellier, a son of the celebrated chancellor, a 
brother of the marquis de Louvois, and archbishop of Bheims. 
Born in 1642, he was in his eleventh year when the king con- 
ferred on him the Benedictine abbey of Saint-Pierre de Lag- 
ny ; and when the Pope refused to confirm the nomination, 

<1) rroccs-Ycrbal of the Clergy, vol. v., p. 327. 

(2) Letter to M. de Ttanee, Sept.. 1681. 

(3) So says his secretary, Ledieu, in his Diary. 

(4) Xew Monday Chats, vol. v. 
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(he Grand Council of State issued a decree empowering the 
boy to enjoy the revenues of the abbey, " just as though the 
Papal Bull had been expedited " (1). The lad made his 
ecclesiastical studies with distinction, and four years after 
his ordination, he was made coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Rheims. When he succeeded to the see of Rheiins, he im- 
mediately manifested his contempt for the pontifical authority, 
and for the ecclesiastical canons, by an act which scandalized 
even Harlay. Writing to Colbert on Aug. 10, 1671, Harlaj 
says : " Monseigneur the coadjutor of Eheims is the first in 
the Church of God to cause the cross to be borne before him, 
ere he has received the Pallium, according to the rules of the 
Pontificate, from the hands of a commissary-apostolic. Wheth- 
er he has done well or not, I leave to you " (2). Pope Inno- 
cent XI. deemed it prudent to ignore this indication of insub- 
ordination, probably because the prelate took care to assure 
his Holiness that he regarded the Rornan Pontiff as being 
thenceforth to him " unom hanc lucem in tenebris, hoc robur 
cqiostolicum in wfirmitate, etsummum Mud disciplinaistudium " 
(3). But Ave find him writing to the royal procurator-general, 
on June 21, 1681, as follows : "I deserve the good opinion 
of me which you entertain, only because of my sincere desire 
todo my duty always with the firmness and dignity which befit 
one whom fortune has raised to a position so eminent as mine. 
In every difficult contingency of my life, I shall always regulate 
my conduct by your advice and example. This is not at all a 
compliment, but my sincere intention " (4). The spirit of this 
letter precludes any necessity of dilating on the character of 
this second president of the Assembly of 1682. Our limits 
forbid a notice of all the members of this convention ; but 
our object, a refutation of the too prevalent idea that they rep- 
resented the piety and ecclesiastical learning of France, de- 
mands a brief sketch of the most prominent among them. 
Jacques-Nicolas Colbert, titular archbishop of Carthage, and 
coadjutor to the archbishop of Rouen, was a son of that 
great Colbert whom Mazarin bequeathed to Louis XIV., just 
as Richelieu had bequeathed the Italian diplomat to Louis 

(1) MS. Fr. 20.750, fn the National Library at Taris. (3) MS. Fr. 20,709, Nat. Libr. 

(2) Cc.rrexponttencc of Cvlbcrl, 157. (4) MS. Fr. 17,416, Nat. Llbr. 
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XIII. j and who, although he performed inestimable services 
for France in the political order, greatly injured her by the 
avidity with which he ever seized on her richest benefices for 
the endowment of his relatives (1). The young Nicolas was 
only twenty-six years of age, when his father persuaded the 
king to ask Pope Innocent, XL to appoint him to the eoadju- 
torship of Eouen. His episcopal novitiate was signalized 
by his signature to the Four Articles, the Assembly having 
admitted him to a seat as alternate for the incumbent of 
Rouen. When he succeeded to. that see, he tried, like Le 
Tellier, to evade the obligation of receiving the Pallium from 
the Pontiff, who had refused to accord that essential until 
Colbert would have given the satisfactions which the Holy 
See had imposed on all the deputies of 1682 who had been 
promoted to the mitre since that date. He commissioned a 
number of experts in history to delve into the records of the 
past, in order to find, if possible, examples which might jus- 
tify his disobedience. Among these experts was the famous 
Baluze, who seems to have been dismayed at the probable 
consequences of his complicity. On Sept. 24, 1691, Baluze 
writes : " According to my promise, Monseigneur, I send 
whatever I have been able to gather in reference to your dif- 
ficulty with Eome in the matter of the Pallium. I now take 
the liberty of repeating what I have already told you ; that 
this memorial should be kept secret, You might write to Rome 
that you have discovered proofs that the Popes have not al- 
ways insisted on the necessity, as an essential, of an arch- 
bishop's receiving the Pallium before he exercises his func- 
tions ; and you might say that the ancient bishops of France 
thought that when the Pallium was refused without legiti- 
mate cause, the archbishop was not bound to abstain from 
the exercise of his ministry, i beg you most humbly, Mon- 
seigneur, to reply as soon as you receive this memorial, so 
that I may not suffer because of it " (2). Joined to this doc- 
ument is a memorandum in the writing of the perturbed pre- 

(1) Two of his sisters beld the great abbeys of Sainte-CIaire de Reims, and of Lis near 
Meluu. One of bis brothers, bishop of Auxerre, having died in 1670, he put in his place his 
cousin Andrew, who, together with another cousin, the bishop of Montaubau, attended the 
Assembly of 16«. His son Anthony wore the grand-cross of Malta. The eldest of all his 
sons, the marquis de Seignelay, enjoyed many benefices, although he remained a layman 

(2) Correspondence of Colbert, vol. vit. 
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lute : "To write to the Pope, skilfully giving him to understand 
that I can exercise my functions without a Pallium. ... To 
make him understand that I shall officiate, even if he refuses 
the Pallium." His Grace of Rouen finally yielded ; but it 
was only in obedience to the command of Louis XIV., 
and not because he wished to obey "the prescriptions of the 
Canon Law, and the usage of France," which he recognized 
as admitting his need of the Pallium in order to officiate legit- 
imately as an archbishop (1). Like the archbishop of Rheims, 
Colbert was fond of luxury ; and this trait caused Fenelon, 
not yet a bishop, to write to him on April 8, 1692 : " Will 
not those two mansions (2), which were regarded as beauti- 
ful by so many cardinals and by so many princes of the 
blood-royal, suffice for you ? Have you no more urgent use 
for your money ? Remember, Monseigneur, that your eccle- 
siastical revenues are the patrimony of the poor, that those 
poor persons are your children, and that on every side they 
are dying of hunger. I tell you what Dom Bartholomew said 
to Pius IV. when that Pope showed his buildings ; ' Die id lapi- 
des isti panes fianV " Saint-Simon, in his eulogy on this 
Archbishop Colbert, observes that the prelate was " often at 
loggerheads with the Jesuits " ; but he might have added, 
observes Gerin, that therein he was like Le Tellier, who " kept 
up an extensive correspondence with Quesnel " ; and that he 
threw himself into the arms of the Jansenists, like his cous- 
in, Colbert de Croissy, bishop of Montpellier. "What a 
pleasant Jansenism," exclaims Le Gendre, " was that of thi3 
archbishop ! In his pastorals he thundered against laxism ; 
but he kept a corps of musicians, and no furniture was sump- 
tuous enough for him. He cried out against ecclesiastics 
who were too worldly ; and he was an inveterate gambler. 
He loved the company of women, and he was a high liver. 
Having lived too fast, he died young, and of a cancer. His 
Jansenism consisted in a supreme hatred of the Jesuits, and 
in allowing his grand-vicars, very depraved men, to rule his 
vast diocese according to the maxims of the Jausenist fac- 

(1) Letter to the Kinp. 77». 

(2) The chateau de Gaillon, built by the great cardinal d'Amboise, and another archleplS' 
topal residence. 
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tirm " (1). Another metropolitan worthy of mention was 
Phelypeaux de la Vrilliere, archbishop of Bourges, a brother 
of the marquis de Chateauneuf, secretary of state. Chateau- 
neuf was the minister who had been charged with the execu- 
tion, in the diocese of Pamier, of the edicts concerning the 
Reaalia ; and he was persuaded that his brother would de- 
fend his acts in the Assembly. Brulart de Genlis, archbishop 
of Embrun, should not be forgotten. Son of a lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and brother of three colonels and of a captain of a ship 
of the line, he had in his diocese a. reputation more military 
than ecclesiastical. He was so much of a flatterer, says Ka- 
cine (2), that Lonis XIV. was wont to ridicule him before the 
court. Louis d'Anglure de Bourlemont, archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, had been an auditor of the Ritota in Rome during the 
affair of the Corsican Guards, of which we have treated in 
the previous chapter. During the entire controversy, he held 
with Colbert a correspondence which shows that like his 
brother, the archbishop of Toulouse, whom we have already 
met as an antagonist of Pope Alexander VII, he was ever 
ready to sacrifice the dearest interests of the Church to every 
unjust pretension of the civil power. Jean-Baptiste Colbert 
de Saint-Pouange de Villecerf, bishop of Montauban, and a 
cousin of the great Colbert, was more of a financier than a 
bishop ; and according to the anthors of Christian Gaul, he 
was in constant altercation " with his Chapter and with all of 
his clergy, both secular and regular, on account of his ex- 
travagant contributions to the royal exchecquer " (3). Fran- 
gois Bouthillierde Chavigny, bishop of Troyes, was a man of 
fine intelligence, but a thorough worldling. Very little of his 
time was spent in his diocese ; he preferred the society of 
Paris, especially that of its ladies, who were very fond of him, 
but would call him " that dog of a bishop," when he won 
their money at play. It is edifying to learn that in 1697 he 
resigned his diocese, and entered on a life of penance (4). 

U) Loc. eit., p. 75. (3) Historical Fragments. (3) Vol. xiii., col. 71. 

(4) - Reflection began to disturb his pleasures, and he disputed with it; but Anally experi- 
ence taught blm that be would always be conquered, If be did not cast off his chains in such 
fashion as would prevent his resuming them. ... lie informed the king that he needed re- 
tirement and penance; and that he would never have the strength to seek them, so long as 
any pretext whatever retained blm in society. He tendered to the king the resignation of 
his d.oce e, telling his Majesty that if he wished to All his servant with gratitude, he would 
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Gilbert de Clioiseul clu Plessis-Praslin, bishop of Tournai, 
was the first Frenchman to occupy that see after the French 
conquest of the Low Countries. He had been bishop of Com- 
minges ; and as such he had played an equivocal part in 
that period of the Jansenistic troubles which preceded the 
"Peace of the Church." He had arranged a scheme of com- 
promise which paved the way for doubts in faith ; and con- 
sequently, says Eacine, " the bishop of Comminges was 
piqued by the contempt which the Pope manifested for 
him " (1). His character is indicated in his correspondence 
with Archbishop Le Tellier, in reference to an intrigue which 
the precious pair were conducting to the detriment of Chois- 
eul's metropolitan, the archbishop of Cambrai. "I send you, 
Monseigneur, the consent of our Chapter, and that of the 
community of Saint-Amant. Only with great difficulty have 
I obtained fhem ; it was only respect for tlicivill of the king 
that procured them. . . . When 1 told the Chapter that the king 
so ivilled, all submissively obeyed. The community of Saint- 
Amant at first proposed to remonstrate with his Majesty, but 
when I showed them that such action would probably dis- 
please the king, they gave to me the document which I now 
forward to you. . . . When the present abbot was about to be 
blessed by me, just before the ceremony, I was informed that the 
Pope Tiad prohibited it. The prince was then here in command 
of the forces ; so I sent to him to learn what was to be done. 
He summoned the governor and the intendant ; and having 
heard their opinion, he told me to proceed icith the function. 1 
'proceeded." (2). It was to be expected that one so subservient 
to the royal wishes would not fail the king in the important 
Assembly of 1G82 ; indeed, the zeal of Choiseul carried him 
so much further than his Majesty had intended, that the As- 
sembly, seeing that he was about to advance downright her- 

give Ihe bishopric to the Abbe <le Chavlgny, his nephew, who had enough of age, and much 
more of virtue and learning. The king loved my lord of Troyes, in spile of his dissipation ; 
and he accorded his request on the spot. After the audience, the bishop returned to Paris, 
bnt would not speak to a soul : and on the next day he departed for Troyes, where lie effect- 
ed all that he had proposed, never afterward seeing any person saving his nephew and his 
priests, even on matters of business, but remaining entirely consecrated to prayer, peuanct*. 
and perfect solitude." Sai.nt-Simox : Msnum'cn, vol. i.. p. 271. 

(1) AliritUicmeiit of llic History of Port-Royal, Edit. Regnier, vol. iv., p. 543. 

(2) MS. Fr. 15,001. Nat. Lihr. 
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esy in the composition of the Four Articles which had been 
entrusted to him, withdrew the commission from him, and 
confided it to Bossuet (1). Antoine de Noailles, bishop and 
count of Chalons, and destined to be archbishop of Paris, 
was a man of real virtue ; but he neutralized its effects by a 
weakness of character which made him a plaything for the 
Jansenists, no less than for the court. Sebastien de Gueina- 
deuc, bishop of Saint-Malo, was so hare-brained that Mine, de 
Sevigne, a relative, styled him " a mitred linnet," when he 
was sixty years old. Complaining of the dearth of amuse- 
ment in Brittany at that time, she says : " But my lord of 
Saint-Malo, a mitred linnet at his sixtieth year, has begun to 
amuse us. Do you think he does so with the prayers of the 
Forty Hours ? He gives a ball and a grand supper to all the 
ladies —a public scandal " (2). Alphonse de Yalbelle, bishop 
of Alet, was a cousin of the husband of that daughter of Mme. 
de Sevigne to whom the charming writer addressed the best 
of her letters. She often speaks of him as a coxcomb — un 
freluquet ; as one " who is a flatterer, who gambles, who sups 
with the ladies, who goes to the opera, and who resides not 
in his diocese — things which surprise one at first, but to 
which one grows accustomed " (3). This is the Yalbelle who 
tried to add to the troubles of Fenelon, his metropolitan, in 
the matter of the Maxims of the Saints. " He suggested to 
the Assembly that it was not enough to condemn the Maxims ; 
that at the same time they should censure all the writings 
in which my lord of Cambrai had defended that work. The 
archbishop responded modestly that he agreed, with all his 
heart. This reply did not satisfy my lord of Saint-Omer (4), 
who yearned to distinguish himself, and to be a subject of 
conversation. He took fire, and emitted a lot of lengthy and 
violent arguments to which my lord of Cambrai listened se- 
renely, and returned not a word. "When the Provencal was 
tired, my lord of Cambrai observed that he had nothing to 
add to the reply he had already made to the suggestion of 
his lordship of Saint-Omer ; that it was for the other prelates 

(1) Xotcs of Fleury. (2: Letter to Mme. de Grignan, Dec. 8, 1675. 

(3) To same, Aug. -4, 1C80. 

(4) Valbelle had been triusferred to the see of Saint-Omer shortly after the Assembly ot 
1CS2. 
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to decide in the matter. Then my lords of Arras and Tour, 
nai hastened to range themselves on the side of my lord of 
Cambrai, indignantly imposing silence on his lordship of 
Saint-Oiner, who continued to mutter and gnash his teeth " 
(1). lloquette, bishop of Autun, whose name occurs frequent- 
ly in the writings of the seventeenth century, was a man of 
any and every party, according to his interests of the moment. 
If we do not wish to credit Daniel de Cosnac, bishop of Va- 
lence, himself a champion iutriguer, when he describes Eo- 
quette as " uniting in himself all the characteristics of Tar- 
tuffe" (2), we may at least believe the authors of Christian 
Gaul when they represent him as despoiling his clergy at 
every dictate of royal caprice. Daquin, bishop of Frejus? 
was indebted for his mitre to the influence of his brother, the 
chief physician of the king. Le Gendre says that " he was 
odious to his people, and a man of bad reputation." Francois 
Placide de Baudri de Piancour, bishop of Mende, had been 
abbot of the monastery of Croix-Saint-Leufroi (Evreux), a 
celebrated nursery of monastic learning and virtue founded 
by St. Leufroi in the eighth century. He was a friend of 
Harlay ; and therefore it is not surprising that, in return for 
a rich bishopric, he should have resigned his abbatial crozier 
in order that the commenda might be given to Pelot, a son of 
the president of the parliament of Kouen. Fear of fatiguing 
the reader leads us to omit any notice of several other episco- 
pal members of the Assembly of 1682, whose records might 
well be adduced in refutation of the too prevalent idea which 
would make French Christianity responsible for the aber- 
rations of Gallican jurists and court-theologians. A word* 
however, should be devoted to Forbin-Janson, bishop of 
Beauvais, who was entrusted, together with Cardinal d'Estrees, 
with the negotiations at Rome which were entailed by the 
events of 1682. Janson would have been enrolled in the 
Sacred College by Pope Innocent XL, as that Pontiff declared 
in full Consistory, had he not demonstrated his unworthiness 
by his conduct while representing the Most Christian King 
in Poland. He had concluded a secret treaty with the Sub- 
lime Porte, whereby the Turks were invited to occupy Poland ; 

(1\Saint.Simon ; loc. cit., vol. 11., p. 3. (2) Memoirs, vol. li., p. 195. 
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and this action merited for him, on the part of Innocent XL, 
the name of " the Turkish prelate " (1). We may also ob- 
serve that when Pope Alexander "VTIL, in order to humor 
Louis XIV., raised Janson to the Sacred College, the wits of 
Paris termed him " Cardinal Bonteinps," because Bontemps, 
the favorite valet of the king, had chiefly contributed to his 
elevation. When he was sent to request Pope Clement XL 
to invest Philip V. (grandson of Louis XIV., whom that mon- 
arch had made king of Spain) with the crown of Naples, he 
conducted himself so insolently that he nearly failed in his 
object. The marquis of Louville, an agent of Philip V., nar- 
rates the strange proceedings of Janson and the duke d'Uzeda, 
another agent of Philip, whom the prelate had imbued with 
his own animosities against the court of Koine. " They had 
both adopted a singular method of ingratiating themselves 
with the Pioman court. They would frequently and every- 
where, even at the table before their servants, remark that 
the Pope was a knave ; that the cardinals were robbers ; that 
the sovereigns ought to throw off the yoke of such rascals *, 
and they would utter other observations of similar diplomatic 
tenor " (2). Such was the material of which the majority of 
the episcopal members of the Assembly of 1G82 was com- 
posed. France was filled, at that time, with prelates and 
priests who exercised a salutary influence over their country- 
men, and whose memories are still held in benediction by 
those whom the fell spirit of the Kevolution has not rendered 
Unworthy of the Land of the Lilies. For instance, there was 
Henri de Barillon, bishop of Lugon, who supported himself 
on his own patrimony, turning over the revenues from all 
his benefices to the poor ; who, from his private funds built 
and endowed a seminary and three hospitals ; and who, 
with the same money, continually aided the persecuted 
Catholics of England and Ireland, and encouraged the mis- 
CD "The bishop of Marseilles (at this time Janson occupied that see) did not boast 
oulj to the Freuch court that he had effected the Peace of Zurawno ; he proclaimed the fact 
to all Polaud. The whole world believed It, for the Peace favored the designs of Louis XIV. 
and the emperor was made to fear that the Turks were about to annex his hereditary states." 
^alyandy: History of Sobicski, vol. ii., p. G9. Paris, 1850— Writing to her daughter on 
April 29, 1G7G, Mme. de Sevigne asked : " WLat do you think of our happiness In having oui 
friend, the Turk, come Into Hungary? " 
(2) Memoircsof Lovv'Me. vol. *., p. 253. 'Edit. ISIS, Paris. 
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sionaries in the Indies. There was Armand de Bethune, 
bishop of Puy, who, when raised to the mitre, would not re- 
tain his commendatary abbey of Yernouse ; who did not once 
visit the court, but passed his episcopal career among his 
people, founding asylums, reforming monasteries and nun- 
neries, and beautifying churches. There was Francois de 
Nesmond, bishop of Bayeux, who would accept no benefice 
save that of his bishojDric, but who nevertheless erected two 
seminaries and a hospital. There was Jean-Baptiste de Beau- 
manoir de Lavardin, bishoj) of Rennes, of whose sanctity we 
have the following attestation, written in the register of their 
hospital by the gentle Sisters whom he aided in their work of 
mere}- : " He lived and died a saint, seeking only the glory of 
God, the good of the province, and the prosperity of those 
who had the honor of his guidance. His was a straight-for- 
ward soul, never influenced by favor or interest. His char- 
ity exceeded his other virtues ; two years before his death he 
sold all his family silver, distributing the proceeds among 
the poor, his cathedral, and the poor scholars who were pre- 
paring for the priesthood. In short, he was the first bishop 
of the kingdom. Louis XIV. rendered him justice after his 
death, although he had not been very well pleased with him, 
on account of his course in that Assembly of the Clergy which 
was held to treat of the matter of the Regalia, where only he, 
my lord of Grenoble, and a third, defended the rights of the 
Pope. Sj^eaking of the action of these three prelates, the king 
said concerning the others : ' It is not the fault of those gentle- 
men that I have not donned the turban ' " (1). We need de- 
vote no space to the ecclesiastics "of the second order," since 
their voices in the Assembly were merely consultative, not 
deliberative. Suffice it to say that, just as in the case of the 
episcopal members, so their election was not a free choice of 
the French clergy ; all were designated, and practically chosen, 
by Louis XIV. But this matter of the election of members 
to the famous convention merits special consideration. 

When his Most Christian MajeSt}- of France had resolved 
on a convocation of the clergy of his kingdom in order to 
terminate, if possible, his dissension with the Holy See in 

11) Don Piolin ; History of the Church of Mans, vol. vi., p. 358. Paris, 1870. 
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the matter of the Regalia, he was confronted by a serious diffi- 
culty. Of course lie wished that the projected convention 
should present an authoritative front to expectant France, 
and that it should produce a powerful impression on the mind 
of the H0I3' See. Only a National Council could serve this 
double purpose ; but if such an assembly were proposed, his 
object would be frustrated by an observance of the canonical 
forms without which it would be illegitimate. Firstly, the con- 
sent of the Roman Pontiff would be necessary ; and it was not 
to be expected that the Head of the Church would authorize 
a reunion which was ostentatiously designed to deny his pre- 
rogatives. Secondly, a National Council would entail the 
necessity of inviting every bishop in France ; and the roval 
counsellors knew well that such a convention would not ap- 
prove their schemes. There remained, therefore, only the 
alternative of convoking one of those quinquennial Assemblies 
which the laws of the kingdom prescribed, and which were 
attended by only a portion of the French clergy. But here 
there arose another difficulty. The king was seeking for a 
theological decision ; and an Assembly of the Clergy, so called, 
was summoned simply as an order of the state, and under the 
protection of the monarch, not as an episcopal body to jud^e 
of doctrine and to promulgate canons of discipline. In spite 
of this cold fact, the royal jurists intended to give to the com- 
ing Assembly a spiritual character ; and when they met, the 
episcopal members solemnly claimed that character, when 
they refused the demand of their priestly colleagues to be 
accorded deliberative votes. By the mouth of the archbishop 
of Paris, the bishops declared : " The members of the second 
order have deliberative votes in temporal matters ; but since 
the object of this Assembly is nearly entirely spiritual," the de- 
mand should be rejected (1). The manifest incompetence of 
the Assembly in spiritual matters has been plain to nearly all 
Gallican apologists ; but they have feigned to discover in the 
" precautions " taken by the king an assurance of the author- 
ity of the men whom he summoned— a position worthy of 
those who, to use the words of Gerin, " had less of respect 
for the Councils of Nice and Trent than for the Assembly of 

(1) Pruces-Verbal, to], v., p. 3C9. 
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1682, and who would have abandoned a half of the Creed for 
the Four Articles " (1). As for the " precautions " taken by 
Louis XIV., we shall show that they served not to secure a 
representation of the Church of France, but rather to secure 
an attendance of men who would do the will of the court. In 
all the Assemblies of the Clergy since the minority of Louis 
XIV., the court had signified to the Provincial Assemblies the 
names either of those whom it would like to see in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or of those whom it would reject, if they were 
sent to it. Here is a specimen of these warnings : " To our 
loving lieges. Having learned that in the last Assembly of 

your province measures were taken to depute N to the 

General Assembly of the Clergy, we send you this letter to 
inform you that for very important reasons concerning the 
good of our service, we will that notwithstanding any engage- 
ment which you may have made in regard to the said N . . . .> 
you choose another deputy in his place. Fail not in this, for 
such is our pleasure " (2). And here is a specimen of the 
obedience always accorded to such missives : " Monsieur, to- 
day was held the Provincial Assembly of the Clergy, in which 
my lord the archbishop of Bourges was appointed a deputy 
to the General Assembly, after the members had learned that 
such was his Majesty's desire " (3). For the General Assem- 
bly of 1682, however, other " precautions " were taken. The 
court not only designated the deputies, but it furnished to 
each Provincial Assembly a model of the instructions, pro- 
curation, which it was to give to its deputies. This procura- 
tion had been composed by Harlay, under orders from the 
king ; but his Majesty delicately desired that his part in the 
matter should be veiled. On June 16, 1681, Colbert wrote to 
Harlay : "My lord, as his Majesty has deemed it best that he 
should not appear to have determined the matters to be treated 
in the Assembly, he has resolved to give orders, by icord of 
month, to the agents-general of the clergy that they send this 
procuration to the archbishops, explaining to them that it has 
been drawn by commissioners appointed in the last Assem- 
bly, . . . His Majesty will see that the provincial intendants re- 

(1) Historical Researches on the Assembly of the Clami in 1682. Paris, 18fiS. 

(2) Reaisternf the Secretariate of (he Kino's llmwchokl, 1075, in the National Archives. 

(3) Poncetdela Itiviere to Colbert, dated Bourges, May 14, 1075; in the Mil. Colbert, 171. 
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ceivo orders to explain to the archbishops his intentions in re- 
gard to the said 2>rocuration " (1). The king was very careful 
that the Provincial Assemblies, which were to choose deputies 
for the general convention, should be composed of men who 
would do his bidding. Writing to the archbishop of Besan- 
con, on Aug. 10, 1681, he says : " I make known to you that 
I consider it necessary that you call to your Provincial As- 
sembly the bishop of Belley and such abbes as have been bene- 
ficed by me, and only those of high dignity. ... I doubt not that 
you will effect all that I ask of you " (2). And Colbert takes 
care to say to the prelate at the same time : " You will see 
by the accompanying letter from the king what are his Ma- 
jesty's intentions as to the ftersons icho are to be admitted to your 
Provincial Assembly in order to name, etc." On Sept. 21, 1681, 
Colbert signified to the archbishop of Piouen the royal desire 
for the nomination of the bishop of Lisieux as a deputy from 
that province ; and the prelate having been named, but being 
prevented by an accident from going to Paris, his Majesty 
considerately relieved the electors of trouble by himself nom- 
inating the bishop of Avranches. We could examine, one by 
one, the records of the election of every other member of the 
Assembly of 1682 ; and in nearly every case the result would 
be a corroboration of the assertion that the signers of the 
Four Articles cannot be regarded as representatives of the 
Church of France. Only one additional testimony do we wish 
to adduce, that of the intrepid Cerle, the legitimate adminis- 
trator of the diocese of Pamiers, whom we have seen executed 
in effigy because of his defense of the real " liberties " of ec- 
clesiastical France. On Aug. 4, 1681, in accordance with the 
orders Cerle had given from his place of exile, there was found 
affixed to the portal of the archiepiscopal palace in Toulouse 
the following protest : " The nomination of deputies is not 
free ; for it .is notorious that his lordship of Toulouse has been 
ordered to procure the nomination of the bishops of Montau- 
ban and of Lavaur, although they are absent, and of the offi- 
cial and theologal of Paris, who do not belong to the province 
of Toulouse, and have no benefices in that province " (3). 

(1) Register of (he Secretariate, 1681. (2) MS. Fr. G,G57, Nat. Libr. 

(3) ilS. Fr. 0,90:.', Nat. Libr. 
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When tlie event had proved the truth of Cerle's assertion, he 
caused to be nailed on the door of the archiepiscopal palace 
in Paris his second protest: "Jean Cerles, priest; vicar-gen- 
eral and official of the Church of Pamiers, in the vacancy of 
the see, confirmed by the Apostolic authority : The care taken 
by my lord the archbishop of Toulouse to cause the parliament 
to condemn to the flames our act of protestation against his 
Provincial Assembly, has given such publicity to our opposi- 
tion, that now there is undoubtedly no bishop in the kingdom 
unacquainted with it. The event has confirmed our predic- 
tion concerning the nomination of their lordships the bishops 
of Montauban and of Lavaur for the first order of deputies, 
and of the official and theologal of Paris for the second. 
Our protest against the choice of these deputies has been jus- 
tified ; it is notorious that these nominations were inspired 
and even specified by the court. Therefore they are sus- 
picious iu the eyes of the churches, since the question is one 
of defending the interests of the churches against the preten- 
sions of his Majesty. . . . The matters in question cannot be 
discussed in a General Assembly ; since a decision concerning 
them is now pending at the tribunal of the Holy See. Again, 
even though the Holy See had not reserved this decision to 
itself, the matter, being of a general nature, could be con- 
sidered only in a National Council ; and the convocation of 
such a convention would need the approbation of the Pope " (1). 
Concluding his protest, Cerle applied to the other Provincial 
Assemblies the reasonings he had advanced in regard to that 
of Toulouse. 

A very eloquent illustration of the character of the Assembly 
of 1G82 is found in the care taken by the court to prevent the 
attendance of the archbishop of Lyons, whose primatial dig- 
nity — attached to that see down to the time of the Ptevolution — 
would have given to him the presidency of the convention. 
The firmness of Camille de Neuville de Villeroy, uncle of the 
marshal de Yilleroy, was too well known to the Gallican jur- 
ists of the day ; and he had openly declared that the future 
Assembly could never be regarded as, in any sense, a Nation- 
al Council. " He commanded at Lyons," writes Saint-Simon, 

(2) lbl, and No. 25,043. 
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u and with an authority of the olden time. The intendants 
bore their being of no importance with bad grace ; the arch- 
bishop continually watched their conduct. Several were re- 
called, because of their troubles with the prelate ; and finally 
the king, being tired of changing his intendants without suc- 
cess, sent to Lyons the duke de Yilleroy, the governor of the 
province, having given full powers to him, and also a list of 
counsellors from which his uncle might select an intendant, 
and thus give a little rest to his Majesty. But the good little 
man told his nephew at once tlmt he was a fool ; that he 
might put his list in his pocket, and inform the king that the 
archbishop esteemed all the counsellors so highly, that he 
could not prefer any one of them ; that he would not be tricked 
into asking for a certain intendant, knowing that such a 
course would close his mouth when he should afterward find 
it necessary to complain of the officer ; that his mouth was a 
door which he himself would never close, and a means where- 
by to keep the intendants in check or to have them removed, 
so that he might remain the master. He kept his word ; and 
no one was ever so much the master in Lyons as he was, un- 
til the day of his death " (1). It is not strange that the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lyons received orders to not depute their 
archbishop to the General Assembly. And such orders en- 
sured their own observance. Listen to the cool warning; 
which the chancellor, Le Tellier, administered to Le Camus, 
bishop of Grenoble, when that prelate, a suffragan of Yienne, 
showed signs of an opposition to the royal choice of deputies 
from that province : " As for your own conduct, I must re- 
mark that having noticed your belief that a province cannot 
yield the right of Regalia to the king, and your conviction 
that the health of my lord of Viviers will not permit the prov- 
ince of Yienne to entrust its interests to his care, I fear lest 
you, when yon attend the Provincial Assembly, may propose 
to insert in the instructions a prohibition to grant the Regalia, 
and that you may protest against the nomination of my lord oj 
Viviers — things lohich would indicate, on your ptart, an opposi- 
tion to the general sentiment, and which would not at all avail 
you in an attempt tu actuate your own; My Lord of Viviers 

(1) Diary of Dangeau, Sept. 29, 16^0. 
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will certainly be made a deputy, in spite of your opposition, and 
of that of my lord, the archbishop of Vienna" (1). Sometimes 
the chancellor, in order to secure the co-operation of a recal- 
citrant prelate, stooped to the lowest chicanery, making solemn 
promises which he knew that he could not and would not ful- 
fil. One of the holiest prelates in France was Cardinal Grim- 
aldi, archbishop of Aix, who was, like Mazarin, " an Italian 
by blood, but a Frenchman in heart." "When he received the 
order to convoke the Assembly of his province in order to 
select four deputies to the General Assembly, he wrote to Le 
Tellier a letter from which we take the following passages. 
" In the discourse which he delivered to the last Assembly of 
the Clergy, the archbishop of Rheims very judicioiisly re- 
marked that all the bishops have always regarded the right, 
of Regalia as a servitude, which, especially in all that con- 
cerns the collation of benefices, can be conceded only when 
the Church herself consents. Therefore, Monsieur, it would 
seem that since the Assembly designed by you will not be canon- 
ical, it will not represent sufficiently the sentiments of the Church 
of France in regard to the present questions, since the voice 
of that Church can be heard only in a National Council ; and 
that therefore whatever that Assembly effects will not terminate 
the affair of the Regal if, but rather, instead of pacifying mat- 
ters, it will augment the present dissension. . . . Believe me y 
Monsieur, that the archbisltoj)s and bishops cannot follow the 
instructions (the procuration) sent to them, without a violation 
of the solemn oath which they took at their consecration ; for 
in those instructions the Pope is plainly condemned, and they 
are ashed to act against the interests of the Holy See." The 
reply to this letter was written by the king himself. His 
Majesty enjoined on " his good cousin " (2) a convocation of 
the Assembly of Aix, "setting aside all other considerations." 
It would seem, however, that Le Tellier realized that not even 
the direct command of the king would cause Grimaldi to 
swerve from his duty ; for he joined to the royal letter a note 
by himself, promising that the affair of the Regalia should 

(1) Archives, G 8. 

(2) Since the days of Henry IV., such was the style with which the French kings always ad- 
dressed a cardinal. 
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not be touched in the imminent General Assembly (1). The 
inflexible cardinal was even allowed to present to the mem- 
bers of his Provincial Assembly a form of instructions for 
their deputies to the general convention, which expressly 
ordered those deputies not to even allude to the Begalia. 
Grimaldi therefore convoked the Provincial Assembly ; but 
his indignation must have been great, when he found that, 
immediately after the meeting of the members, Morant, the 
royal intendant of Aix, presented to them a copy of theprocur- 
(uion which had been drawn at Paris. Grimaldi was firm to 
the last ; he refused to sign the instructions ; and the depu- 
ties of Aix went to the Assembly of 1682 without the coun- 
tenance of their metropolitan. 

On Feb. 3, 1682, the so-called General Assembly of the 
French Clergy formally recognized the right of Begalia as a 
royal prerogative ; and not content with having thus defied 
the Roman Pontiff, it had the audacity to ask for the Papal 
blessing on its action (2). By a Brief dated April 11, Pope 
Innocent XI. condemned this concession ; and he thus re- 
buked the sacrilegious presumption of the prelates : " Not 
without horror did we read that part of your letter in which 
you tell us that having abandoned your right, you have con- 
ferred it on the king ; as though you were the disposers, not 
the guardians of the churches committed to your care ; and 
as though those churches and their spiritual rights could be 
granted to the secular power by the bishops who ought to 
devote themselves to slavery, if it were necessary to preserve 
those churches and rights." Like many other publicists, 
Dupin asserts that this Brief of Innocent XL was the cause 
of the promulgation of the Four Articles. " The affair of the 
Regalia was soon terminated, to the satisfaction of both the 
king and the Assembly. Nevertheless, the Pope refused his 
approbation, and thus he rendered it more necessary to settle 
the principles of ecclesiastical power by a declaration." But 
it is certain that the Assembly, which was opened on Oct. 1, 
1681, took up the project of the Four Articles on Nov. 2-4 ; 
that on Nov. 26, it appointed the commission for the Six 
Articles of the Sorbonne ; and that it subscribed the Declar- 

(1) Archives, C Q . (2) Proa's-Verbal, vol. v., p. 453. 
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ation on March 19, 1682, three weeks before the date of the 
Papal Brief. Coming now to the history of these famous pro- 
positions, we must first observe that many of the counsellors 
of Louis XIV. had urged him to force the Assembly to not 
limit itself to a preference for " cismontane " doctrine on the 
Papacy, but to pronounce theological censure on the contrary 
maxims. Fortunately wiser counsels prevailed ; and Bossuet 
had the- satisfaction of beholding the Assembly restraining 
itself within the comparatively moderate limits which he had 
indicated in his opening address. We now give the text of 
the charter of Gallicanism, so far as it can be said to have 
had a charter — the famous Declaration of the French Clergy 
on Ecclesiastical Power. " Many persons endeavor to overturn 
the decrees of the Gallican Church, her liberties which our 
ancestors upheld with so much zeal, and the foundations of 
those liberties which are based on the holy Canons and on 
the tradition of the Fathers. And there are also some who, 
under the pretext of these liberties, do not hesitate to attack 
the primacy of St. Peter and of his successors, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, which was instituted by Jesus Christ ; and to deny that 
obedience which all Christians owe to the venerable majesty 
of the Apostolic See which teaches the faith and preserves 
the unity of the Church. On the other hand, heretics omit 
nothing which may represent this power, which includes the 
peace of the Church, as insupportable to kings and peoples ; 
trusting by this artifice to separate simple souls from the 
communion of the Church and of Jesus Christ. With the in- 
tention of remedying these evils, we, archbishops and bish- 
ops, and other deputies, representing the French Church, 
assembled in Paris by order of the king — mandate regio, 
have deemed it proper to establish and declare : I. That St. 
Peter and his successors, the vicars of Jesus Christ, and the 
Church herself, received power from God, over spiritual 
things alone, and not over temporal and civil things ; the 
Lord teaching that His kingdom is not of this world, and 
also that the things of Caesar should be given to Crcsar, and 
the things of God to God ; and the saying of the Apostle re- 
maining, that ' every soul be subject to higher powers, for 
there is no power but from God, and those that are, are or- 
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dained of God, and therefore he that resisteth the power re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God.' We declare therefore that 
kings and rulers are not subjected by order of God to any 
ecclesiastical power in temporal matters ; that they cannot 
be deposed, either directly or indirectly, by the authority of 
the keys of the Church ; that their subjects cannot be dis- 
pensed or absolved from the submission and obedience which 
is due to them, and that this teaching, so necessary for the 
public tranquillity and for the peace of both Church and 
State, should be firmly upheld as. consonant with the word of 
God, with the tradition of the Fathers, and with the examples 
of the saints. II. That the fulness of power over spiritual 
things, enjoyed ))j the Holy Apostolic See and the successors 
of St. Peter, the Hears of Jesus Christ, is that which is in- 
dicated in the.foux-th and fifth sessions of the Holy (Ecumen- 
ical Council of Constance, approved by the Holy Apostolic 
See, confirmed by the practice of the entire Church, and in 
all times religiously observed by the French Church ; and 
that the Church of Fiance does not approve the opinion of 
those who attack these decrees (of Constance,) or who weaken 
them by saying that their authority is not well established, 
that they have not been approved, and that they were meant 
only for cases arising during times of schism. III. That 
therefore the. use of the Apostolic power ought to be regulat- 
ed according to the Canons which have been made by the 
Spirit of God, and consecrated by general respect ; that the 
regulations, customs, and constitutions of the kingdom should 
be maintained, and that the limits fixed by our forefathers 
should remain immovable ; that it is for the grandeur of the 
Holy Apostolic See, that the laws and customs introduced 
with the consent of that eminent See, and of the churches, 
should preserve their stability. IV. That although the Su- 
preme Pontiff has the principal part in questions of faith, and 
although his decrees affect all the churches and each partic- 
ular church ; nevertheless, his decision is not irreformable, 
until the assent of the Church has been given." The Declar- 
ation was subscribed on March 19 ; on the following day Louis 
XIV. signed an edict whereby the teaching of the Four Artic- 
les became obligatory throughout France ; and on the 25th the 
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parliament registered the edict. Immediately after be had 
read the Declaration, Pope Innocent XL addressed to all tht 
bishops of France a Brief, Patentee caritati, annulling the 
acts of the Assembly which referred to the Regalia. 

The Pontifical Brief was received by the Assembly with 
dismay ; and many of the members appeared to be ready for 
open rebellion. The archbishop of Rheims made some an- 
notations on the margin of his copy of the Brief which plain- 
ly indicate how much of the " piety and spirit of submission," 
discerned in this prelate and most of his comrades by La 
Luzerne, Bausset, and other Gallican apologists, really sub- 
sisted (1). One of the passages of the Brief is qualified as 
" a malicious equivocation." Another is said to have been 
prompted by " a deaire to say something smart." One sen- 
tence is characterized as " pitiable." In another the Pontiff is 
said to " insult without motive." According to the archbishop, 
the members of the Assembly had sjDoken " with sincerity ; 
but the author of the Brief was in very bad faith." Then 
the prelate quibbles by asking why, if the Declaration " is 
manifestly null," the signers should be asked to retract it. 
Le Tellier consoles himself with the thought that if " the 
counsellors of the Pope have exposed the Church to grave 
dangers, the Assembly, by its good conduct, will obviate 
them " ; and he declares that " in good time and place the 
remedies of law will not fail the Assembly." But if many of 
the bishops seemed to be willing to plunge into an abyss of 
schism, Louis XIV. was not so foolish. On May G, the As- 
sembly signed a Protest against the Brief Paternce caritati, 
declaring that " the French Church governed itself bj r its 
own laws " ; and it prepared to send a copy of the document 
to every bishop in the realm. But the king prohibited the 
rash act, and suspended the sessions. Finally, on June 29, al- 
though the Assembly had b} r do means finished the business 
which its programme had announced (2), his Majesty ordered 
his sycophantic prelates to return to their dioceses. " He 
broke up the Assembly," says Joseph de Maistre, " with so 
much "wisdom and timeliness, that one almost pardons him for 

(1) MS. Fr. 20,705, Nat. Libr. 

(2) Procis-Vcrbal, vol. v., p. 875, ct atqq. --^ 
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having convoked it " (1). But the prelates knew not how to re- 
tire with dignity. Before they separated, says Le Tellier, who 
himself probably drew up the insolent manifesto (2), they 
declared that " they had abstained from formulating a res- 
olution against the Brief of his Holiness, only out of obedience 
to the king" and that they might have " shown to all Christen- 
dom" how his Holiness had "manifested little regard for the 
dign ihj of the episcopa te." Louis XIV. was certainly ashamed 
of the conduct of his courtier-prelates ; for he would not allow 
the Proccs- Verbal of their sessions-to be deposited in the Ar- 
chives of the Clergy. Only after the death of the archbishop 
of Rheims, did his nephew, the Abbe de Louvois, succeed in 
consigning the Proccs to that sanctuary of French ecclesiasti- 
cal history. It is worthy of note that this record of the acts of 
the famous Assembly of 1G82, now exhibited under glass to the 
curious visitor, and opened at the page where the signatures 
to the Four Articles are recorded, terminates with the words 
which Fulbert of Chartres, writing in the tenth century, ad- 
dressed to the pusillanimous bishops of his day : " There is 
not in France a bishop whose heart is accessible to pity, or 
whom zeal for religion will so inflame as to induce him to re- 
sist the onslaughts of error, and to excite hope in the grief- 
stricken. The courage of Denis is dead, and the piety of 
Martin is not seen. Thou also, Blessed Father Hilary, who 
once didst defend the unity ot tiie Church with the sword of 
the Holy Ghost; thou also hast abandoned us. O sorrowful 
and desolate Church of France ! " (3). 

Bausset, echoing the voices of the great majority of Galil- 
ean apologists, and naturally of all Protestant publicists who 
have treated of the history of the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility, insists that " The Declaration of the Assembly 0/1682 
did not encounter, and could not encounter, any opposition 
in France " (4). Bausset wrote at a time when courtier-theol- 
ogism, only stunned by the Revolution, and not as yet con- 
vinced that its days were numbered in France, still parad- 
ed a travesty of true devotion to the heir of St. Louis as the 

(1) The Galliccm Church, bk. il., ch. 11. 

(2) A copy of this puerile pronouncement, with annotations in the writing of Le Telilen 
is preserved in the National Library at Paris, MS. Fr °0 765 

a Epist. 21, to Ahbo. \ (4 J LoCt ciLf bt> g 
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chief characteristic of French Catholicity ; and we must re> 
member, also, that many of Bausset's judgments on the fam- 
ous Assembly were formed without the aid of the documents 
which publicists of 0"r day are able to consult. The truth 
is that the anti-Galliean opposition in the Faculty of Paris 
■ — that " permanent Council of France," as it was then termed 
— was, at the time of the Assembly, composed of the majority 
of its members, and of men who were the most learned 
and pious in the capital. This claim is easily established. 
I. That the " ultramontanes " in the Faculty outnumbered the 
Gallicans is evinced by an examination of the papers of Col- 
bert, among which there is a list of those who were " for or 
against Eome" — a document prepared for the minister by 
his Gallican confidants (1) ; and by consulting the admissions 
of his -procureur-yeneral to the parliament (2). The Colber- 
tian list assigns 753 doctors to the Faculty, who were divid- 
ed as follows. Archbishops and bishops, nearly all from 
the Sorbonne, 44 ; The House of the Sorbonne, 169 ; Col- 
lege of Navarre, 83 ; Mendicant Friars (Franciscans, 34, Dom- 
inicans, 38, Augustinians, 33, Carmelites, 19), 124 ; Bernar- 
dines and Monks of Cluny, 43 ; Canons of St. Yictor and 
Premonstratensians, G ; Cholets, 10 ; Cardinal Lemoine, 1 ; 
Saint-Snlpice, 12 ; Seminary of the Foreign Missions, 3 ; 
Miscellaneous, 258. Now concerning the House of the Sor- 
bonne, the jwocureur (Achille de Harlay) says : " With the ex- 
ception of six or seven, all of the House of the Sorbonne are 
hostile to the Declaration. The professors, with the excep- 
tion of Pirot, the syndic (3), are so opposed to it, that even 
those who are paid by the king will not teach any of the 

propositions which were presented to his Majesty in 1663 

The residents in the House of the Sorbonne are very numer- 
ous ; and excepting five or six, they are united in their ultra- 
montane sentiments." As for the House of Navarre, the 
list tells us that " Gnyard is entirely devoted to Eome, the 

(1) MSS. Colbert, vol. vil. ,„ , 

(2) Project of Eefannation for the Family. iSSSanrllGSo, among the papers of Harlav. 

(3) rirot had been nominated by Archbishop Harlay ; and in violation of the statute 
which reserved this election to the professors. In violation of another statute which pre- 
scribed a term of two years for the syndic, Harlay procured the retention of Tirol for mauy 
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Jesuits and the monks. He knows well his business of doc- 
tor, although he has not studied the originals, and is therefore 
obstinate in the opinions received beyond the mountains (1). 
Navarre, the monks, and all the ignorant follow him. Sans- 
sy is a good Thomist ; I never hear him say anything in the 
Faculty but what favors Rome. Ligny belongs entirely to 
Guyard. Vinot knows something, but he also belongs to 
Guyard." Achille de Harlay says that only one professor in 
the House of Navarre teaches the " maxims of the kingdom." 
Saint-Sulpice, the Seminary of the Foreign Missions, and 
the community of Saint-Nicolas de Chardonnet, are noted 
m the list as " extremists for the papal authority." The same 
authority says that " nothing can be expected from the Car- 
melites, the Augustinians, and least of all, from the Francis- 
cans, who make profession of following Rome in all things." 
But we need enter into no more details ; Archbishop Le Tel- 
lier, in a letter dated March 29, 1GS1, told the royal minis- 
ters that if the Parisian Faculty of Theology was " not forced 
to teach sound doctrine " ; if those professors who died were 
not « replaced by good ones " ; if the Galileans " were not well 
treated " ; if, in fine, " things remained in their present con- 
dition, our maxims would be forgotten." II. That the " ill- 
tramontanes " in the Faculty of Paris were, to say the least 
among its most illustrious doctors, is proved by the confi- 
dants of Colbert, when they rank among the prize members 
such prominent " papalists " as Cornet, the grand-master of 
Navarre ; Grandin, syndic and professor in the same estab- 
lishment ; and the professors Chamillard, Lestocq, Leblond, 
Desperier, Guyard, Sanssy, Vinot, and Ligny. Certainly our 
position is unassailable, if " ultramontane " doctrines were 
taught in 1GS2 by all the professors of the House of Navarre 
excepting Lefevre ; and by all those of the Sorbonne, except- 
ing Pirot III. The piety of these " ultramontanes " is guar- 
anteed by the Colbertian list. One is qualified as being " of 
exemplary virtue." Another is " the director of severaf nun- 
neries." One is described as " selling his patrimony in order 
to succor poor scholars." The edifying life of another " has 

(1) Arrhbishop Le Tellier ascribes the ultramontanism of Pope Innocent XI. to the same 
neglect— " he has never read reliable books." Let us pity Le Tellier. 
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procured for him the reputation of an apostle." But listen 
to Fleury, whose Gallicanism was a part of his being, as he 
compares the two schools in his Discourse on the Gal- 
lican " liberties " (1). " In France there are no regulars who 
do not believe in the infallibility. And not only the regulars, 
but even the communities of priests which have no privileges 
and are subject to the bishops, lean to this side as being 
more conformable to piety. The regulars, who almost alone 
have preserved the traditions and practice of devotion, have 
caused this doctrine to pass into the direction of consciences. 
The ancient doctrine (of course Fleury terms his school an- 
cient) has remained among doctors who are often less pious 
and exemplary in their conduct than those who teach the 
new. Sometimes the opponents of the new are profane and 
libertine jurists and politicians, who render odious the truths 
which they defend." 

On Ma} 2, 1682, a parliamentary deputation, composed of 
the first piosident, the procureur-general, and six counsellors, 
visited the Sorbonne, for the purpose of ordering the Faculty 
to inscribe the Declaration on its registers. An eye-witness 
of what followed (2) tells us that Betille, the senior doctor, to 
whom belonged the right of presiding over the meetings, and 
of announcing the decisions of the Faculty, was a very old 
man ; and that when the president of the deputation signified 
the royal wish, " the good man simply answered : ' Gratia s 
agimus amplimimas* ; that then the president did not appear 
content, and the good man added : ' Facultas jwUicetur obse- 
quium \- whereupon the president arose and departed with his 
companions." However, the three hundred doctors in attend, 
ance were not disposed to acquiesce in this high-handed 

(1) We speak of the Discourse as Fipury really wrote It; no;asthf> Galilean versions of 
the last century mutilated It. In 1807, M. Emery, superior of Saint-Sulpiee in Paris, dis- 
covered and published the original manuscript, which Fleury had never sent to the press. 
The Abbe'de Ronnalre, a Jansenlst, had pot possession of this manuscript after the death 
of Fleury, and had printed it, adding notes by himself which were so injurious to the Holy 
See that on Sept. 0, 17:.'3, the royal council condemned the book. This addition by Bon- 
naire was often reprinted ; and it was, as to text, nearly as Fleury had written, the notes 
by Bonnalre having been directed against many of the passages iu that text which the Jan- 
senlst reparded as too favorable to the Pope. T.ut in 1713, Boucher d'Argis printed another 
edition, in which were modified or omitted the many passapes In which Fleury had con- 
demned the parliamentary Galilean theories. 

(2) MS. of Saint-Sulpkc, vol. iv., cited by GeYin. 
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proceeding ; and they proposed to their syndic, Pirot, that a 
deliberation should be ordered. Pirot replied that a royal 
order should not be discussed ; and the doctors separated. 
A few days afterward the procureur-general asked for a copy 
of the act of registration ; and he received the reply that a 
custom of the Faculty required that anything done by it 
should not be considered as valid, until it should have been 
approved in a subsequent session. The next meeting would 
be held on June 1. When that session had been held with- 
out any attempt to actuate the royal wishes, Colbert resolved 
to intimidate the Faculty. Meanwhile, on June 15, one of 
the doctors, Chamillard, vicar of Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardon- 
net, delivered in the Sorbonne a discourse in which the fol- 
lowing passage occurred. " Many great personages of this 
kingdom and even of this Faculty, persons who are celebrat- 
ed for both learning and piety, and who are warm defenders 
of the interests of the Most Christian King, have vigorously 
sustained propositions which are contrary to some of these 
(of the Declaration). The clergy of France were unable, in 
their last Assembly, to so determine these propositions, that 
they would necessarily demand unwavering assent. Such 
power can ba found only in an (Ecumenical Council of all the 
bishops. Oar Assembly was unable even to so determine the 
propositions, that this Faculty should be obliged to receive 
them. If one of our bachelors or professors is firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of the contrary propositions, how can you 
force them to defend in public things which they do not be- 
lieve ? It 13 our duty, therefore, to deliver our bachelors and 
professors from a burden which would weigh as heavily on 
their consciences as on our own " (1). Such sentiments, ap- 
plauded by a majority of the Faculty, showed to the court 
the futility of waiting for that body's voluntary registration 
of the Declaration. On June 16, at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, an usher from the parliament served the dean of the 
Facultv with an order for a discontinuance of its meetings, 
and with a summons for the dean and certain specified pro- 
fessors to appear before the parliament in an hour's time. 
When the cited individuals showed themselves at the bar of 

(1) MS. of Satnt-Sulyicc, vol. iv., p. 2,405. 
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the House, the first president thus addressed them : " The 
court would never have believed that you would defer the 
registration which it ordered. Your disobedience causes it 
to regret that it has honored you with its esteem. Persuaded 
that you do not deserve its confidence any longer, it now for- 
bids you to assemble again, until it shall have prescribed the 
manner of your meeting — which it will take care to do, be- 
fore July 1." Then the president asked whether the registrar 
of the Faculty was present with his books ; and when that 
officer appeared, he was ordered to record the Declaration, 
then and there. Such was the fashion in which " the Faculty 
of Paris registered the Declaration of 1682 " ; and Harlay an- 
nounced his victory to the chancellor, Le Tellier, declaring 
that he had executed the orders of the king the more willing- 
ly, because he had been assured that " the mauvais parti had 
a majority of fifteen votes " in the Faculty (1). On June 21, 
eight of the most outspoken " ultramontane " doctors were ar- 
rested, and exiled to differents parts of France. Then twelve 
doctors, who had been members of the Assembly of 1682, were 
ordered to obtain the signatures of their fellows to a suppli- 
cation, the text of which had been composed by the royal 
jurists, asking that the Faculty might be allowed to reassem- 
ble. It is noteworthy that although this document did not 
profess a belief in the Four Articles, merely speaking in 
general terms about respect for the royal edicts ; and al- 
though the circulators counted as fifteen signatures those of 
fifteen friars, whereas the royal council had recently decreed 
that each of the Mendicant Orders should have only two 
votes in the Faculty, irrespective of the number of its doc- 
tors ; nevertheless, out of 753 doctors, only 162 gave their 
signatures. 

When treating, in the previous dissertation, of the dissen- 
sions of the grand monarch with the Holy See, we described 
briefly the refusal of three successive Pontiffs to confirm the 
election to bishoprics of such ecclesiastics as had not renounced 
all sympathy with the teachings of the Declaration on ecclesi- 
astical power. It is a pleasure to be able to narrate how the 
bishops of France and their sovereign made their amende 

(1) MSS. Ilarlav, Fr. 1C5, in the Nat. Libr. 
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honorable to the visible Head of the Church. Iu the first 
place we must remember that the Pontiffs did not require the 
French bishops-elect to subscribe four propositions contradict- 
ing those in the Declaration. The doctriue contained in those 
propositions was abandoned to the pens of theologians until 
such time as the Holy Spirit would dictate a decision in re- 
gard to it. But the Holy See did condemn those who affect- 
ed to render the Gallican maxims obligatory on the French 
clergy ; and therefore the bishops-elect (who had been mem- 
bers of the Assembly of 1682) wer^e required, as a condition 
sine qua non of their canonical institution, to renounce the 
Declaration, that is, to regard it as though it had not been 
emitted. Shortly after his accession, Innocent XII. declared 
in full Consistory, that he was perfectly willing to confirm 
those royal nominees who had not been members of the 
criminated Assembly ; and the royal council was divided as 
to the advisability of accepting the pontifical offer. Finally, 
the king resolved to make this first concession to the Pon- 
tiff; and after an apparently interminable correspondence 
with Rome, during which the method of the final and all- 
important concession was discussed, it was also agreed that 
each nominee who had belonged to the Assembly should 
write to the Pontiff a letter in which the principal point 
would be treated in conformity with a model already tendered 
by his Holiness (1). On Sept. 14, 1693, each bishop-elect 
wrote the following letter : " Most Blessed Father, now that 



(1) On Dec. 21, 1691. the minister of foreign affairs, Colbert de Croissy, wrote to the arch- 
bishop of Rouen : " The king orders me to forward to you the enclosed three models for a 
letter on the matter of the Bulls. One was prepared by the ministers of the Pope; the two 
others by Cardinals d'Estrees and Forbin. His Majesty wishes you to examine them, and 
to give him your opinion concerning them." The draft prepared at the papal court is as 
follows: " Ex conic tlulcmus super rebus gestis qucc Sanctitati Ventres vahJc displicuc- 
runt, ac proindc id quod circa potestatcm ccclcsiasticam ct Pontifieiam auctoritatcm 
decrctum, vel in ccclcsiarum jmvjudicium deliberation eenseri potuit, quod a mente 
nostra prorsus alicnumfuissc testamur, pro non decreto et nondeliberato iiabemus, 
ct habendum esse dcelaramus."' The draft prepared by Card. d'Estrees was couched in 
these terms: " Ac proindc id quod ex quiiiusdam verbis, circa potestatcm ccelexiasti- 
cam ct Pontifieiam auctoritatcm decrctum, vel in ccclcsiarum prevjudieium delibcratum 
eenseri potest, pro non decreto circa dictam potestatcm ct auctoritatcm, et non de- 
liberate in ccclcsiarum prajudicium habemis et habendum esse declaramcs." 
Forbin-Janson used this languape : "Ac proindc quod sivc circa potestatcm ecclesiastU 
cam, sive Pontifieiam auctoritatem, decrctum eenseri potest, sivc m prcejudicium 
ccclcsiarum dcliheratum, id tarn a mente. nostra alicnum fuissc testamur, et PRO non 

DELIBERATO ET NON DECRETO HABEMUS ET HABENDUM ESSE DECLARAMCS." 
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••ill Christians are sharing the happiness of the exultant 
Church, and are finding easy access to your paternal benefi- 
cence, nothing could bo more unfortunate for me than to 
know that I am excluded from the favor of your Holiness. 
And since I perceive that such is my condition because of 
my having been a member of the Assembly of the French 
Clergy which was held at Paris in 1082 ; therefore, prostrate 
at the feet of your Blessedness, 1 profess and declare that 
with all my heart I regret whatever was done in the afore- 
said Assembly to the great displeasure of your Holiness and 
of your predecessors ; and that therefore / regard as not de- 
creed, and I declare that it should be held as not decreed, all 
that was therein pronounced in reference to the ecclesiastical 
power and the Pontifical authority. Futhermore, I regard as 
uot asserted all that wjis therein pronounced concerning the 
rights of churches ; for it was not my intention to derogate 
in iiny way from the rights of said churches. And now in 
token of the profound respect which I owe to your Holiness, 
I am ready to so conduct myself toward you for the remain- 
der of my life, and to so show my zeal for the rights of the 
churches, that your Holiness will desire nothing more from 
me. I hope and most humbly entreat that when your Holi- 
ness will have read this letter, you will show that I have been 
received into your favor ; and that you will deign to appoint 
me to the diocese for which the Most Christian King has 
named me, so that I may labor for the salvation of souls, the 
glory of the Christian religion, and for the rights and dig- 
nity of my see. Meanwhile I again promise and swear true 
and sincere obedience to your Blessedness ; The Successor 
of the Blessed Peter, the Prince of the Apostles ; the Vicar 
of Christ Our Lord ; and the Head of the Entire Militant 
Church." Many Gallican apologists have endeavored to 
minimize the significance of this letter, repeating the words 
of Bossuet : " It is of no importance, since it is the work of a 
few private individuals," whereas the Declaration "was 
adopted in a General Assembly of the Clergy, and sent to all 
the churches " (1). However, when it suited the Gallk-aiis 
to do so, they could decry the authority of a General Assein- 

, (1) Diary jt Ledk-u, the secretary of Bossuet. 
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bly of the French Clergy, even though they were willing to 
term the pronouncements of the Assembly of 1G82 " dogmas 
of the French Church " (1). Harlay found it necessary " to 
take precautions, in the act of registration of the Declaration, 
against the imagination of those bishops who would have 
transformed an Assembly of the Clergy into a National Coun- 
cil of France " (2). And listen to the royal chancellor, Henri- 
Francois d'Aguesseau, as he descries the authority of the As- 
sembly of 1705, because it had received the Bull Vineom 
Domini which condemned the Jansenist Case of Conscience : 
"The president seemed to be very much displeased, and 
with reason, with the opinion of certain bishops in the As- 
sembly of the Clergy, who believed that they represented 
the Church of France when they received the papal Consti- 
tution ; as though an Assembly of the Clergy, wltichis, proper- 
ly spealdnc, only a Chambredes Comptes Ecclesiastiques, could 
overpass for a National Council" (3). 

The retractation of the bishops did not fully restore the 
olden happy relations of France with the Holy See ; ere such 
a consummation could be reached, the king would be obliged 
to retract his part in the Declaration. Certainly Louis XIV. 
had not conceived any intention to introduce new dogmas 
into the body of Catholic teaching ; but his edict of March 
20, 1G82, had effectively attempted such an enterprising 
usurpation, albeit unrecognized by its author. Therefore 
Pope Innocent XII. was both logical and confident when ho 
said, in his Consistorial Allocution of Jan. 9, 1G92, after some 
praise of the monarch's devotion to the Church : " We be- 
lieve that he himself will soon declare that edict void ; for 
he has often given us reason to expect that declaration." 
However, it was not until Sept, 14, 1G93, that the Son of St. 
Louis sent to the Vicar of Christ the following retractation : 
" Most Holy Father ; I have always hoped much from the 
elevation of your Holiness to the pontificate ; both for the 
<dorv of the Church, and for the advancement of our holy re- 
ligion ; and now I rejoice on account of all that you have ef- 
fected for one and the other. Therefore my filial respect for 

(1) D'Aguesseau ; M'orto, vol. xill., p. 512. Paris, 17S9. (2; lbi, p. 245. 

<3) IbU p. ML 
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your Holiness in now redoubled ; and since I wish to mani- 
fest this devotion by the strongest proofs that I can furnish, I 
now inform your Holiness that I have given the necessary or- 
ders to the effect that the contents of my edict of March 22, 
1682, concerning the Declaration emitted by the clergy of 
France, be not observed. Desiring not only that your Holiness 
be acquainted with my sentiments, but also that the entire 
world may learn from this particular fact, what is my venera- 
tion for your grand and holy qualities ; I trust that your Bless- 
edness will reply to it with every demonstration of your pater- 
ual affection for me. I pray to God, in the meantime, that He 
may preserve your Holiness for many years ; and that they 
may be as happy as they are invoked for you, Most Holy 
Father, by your devoted son, Louis." Although a copy of 
this filially-submissive letter was immediately sent to the 
parliament, as is proved by its being found among the papers 
of the president, Harlay, and as is also shown by a letter of 
Pontchartrain (secretary of state) to that president (1), no 
French publicist ever alluded to the document until it was 
cited, for the first time in France, nearly a century after it 
was written ; that is, in 1789, in the thirteenth volume of the 
works of the chancellor, d'Aguesseau. In Ital}- it had been 
published by Cardinal Sfondrati in 1695 (2) ; by the Domin- 
ican, Serri, in 1732 (3) ; and by the Franciscan, P. Bianchi, 
in 1734 (-1). Ellies Dupin and the Jesuit, d'Avrigny, who 
devote much attention to the retractation of the bishops, 
give none to that of the king. Even when d'Aguesseau cited 
the letter, trying to weaken its significance, he took good care 
not to publish its text. It remained for Artaud to copy the 
original in the Vatican Archives, and then to make it known 

(1) On Sept. 21. 1003, Pontchartrain wrote to Achille de Harlay : "The king orders me, 
Monsieur, to send yon the two enclosed letters, so that you may know all that has been 
done In regard to so important an allair, which he thinks that these letters will terminate: 
and he sends you the letters, so that yon may pive the necessary orders which must proceed 
from von, in order that the promise piven by the king in his letter may be fulfilled." And 
on the same day the secretary wrote apain : " I fear. Monsieur, that in my letter of this 
mnnilnp I did not speak with sufficient, clearness, when I did not tell yon that while bis 
Majesty wishes yon to fulfil the promise which he pave to the Pope in the letter of which 
I sent yon a copy, nevertheless, he desires that you put. in writinpor make public nothing, 
concerninp the matter, until the courier returns from Rome, and his Majesty learns that 
his expectations have been satisfied. " 

(2) In the second edition of his Gaul Vindicated. 

■0) In his Human Pontiff. (D in his EvcleaiaMcal Poiccr. 
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to his countrymen (1). The dissimulation of the Gallican 
publicists could profit them nothing ; for Louis XIV. re- 
mained faithful to the promise he had given to the Pontiff. 
A posthumous writing of Chancellor d'Aguesseau testifies to 
this fidelity. " This letter of King Louis XIV. to Pope In- 
nocent XII. was the seal of reconciliation between the court 
of Pome and the clergy of France ; and in conformity with 
the promise which it contained, his Majesty no longer insist- 
ed on the observance of his edict of March, 1G82, which 
compelled all aspirants for promotion to defend the Declara- 
tion. . . . His Majesty ceasing to impose this obligation, al- 
though allowing full liberty for the defense of the Declaration, 
as had been the case before the edict was issued " (2). After 
this avowal of a well-informed and interested Gallican jurist, 
the elder Dupin should have abstained from his vain attempt 
to minimize the victory of the Holy See by asserting: " For 
love of peace, and when his authority suffered nothing by 
the disposition, Louis XIY. could manifest a willingness to 
relax a little in the severe execution of his edict " (3). A 
most curious explanation of the causes of the king's retrac- 
tation is advanced by the famous Convent ton net and un- 
frocked Oratorian, Daunou : " The court of Pome already 
foresaw the imminent weakening of the intellectual and moral 
faculties of Louis XIY. ; and in 1693 it succeeded in frighten- 
ing him sufficiently to obtain the letter " (4). The horrors 
of his revolutionary career must have obscured the memory 
of the once erudite religious, when he forgot that the king 
made his retractation precisely at the time when, twenty-two 
years before the end of his glorious reign, lie was manifest- 
ing the lucidity of his intellect and the firmness of his will in 
a serene and indomitable resistance against the combined for- 
ces of Europe ; and when his moral faculties were, and had 

(1) In his HiUnry «f Pius VIL, 3d edit., vol. il., p. 170. When Napoleon stole the Ar- 
chives of t;ie Vatican, the letter of Louis XIV. was deposited in the National Archives, then 
in the Hot. 1 do Soubise. De Pradt says that one day Napoleon called at the Archives, and 
asked for the royal letter; that he took it to tba Tuilleries, and threw It into the Are, say- 
ing : " Its ishes will trouble us no longer." Now Mgr. Marino Marinl, who had been 
charged by De pontifical government with the recovery of the stolen Archives, told Artaud 
in 1S25 that he had brought the identical document back from Paris, and he handed it to 
the chevalier for examination. 

(2) Loc. cit., vol. xiii., p. 4C3. (3) Ubi supra, p. xxll. 

(I) E:sa>j on the Temporal Power of the Popes, vol. ii., p. 194. Paris, ISIS. 
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been for mairy years, under the safe tutelage of his pious 
wife, Mine, de Maintenon. Another strange subterfuge of 
Gallican publicists, and one advanced bj those who most ex* 
alt the royal prerogatives, is the contention that Louis XIV. 
could not revoke, by a simple act of his will, an edict which 
had been registered in parliament. In other words, it is 
asserted that even though the Four Articles were null, the 
edict commanding their observance was irrefragable. Valu- 
able indeed would be the discovery that, during the reign of 
I 'ie grand monarch, there existed a constitutional provision 
justifying this position. 

We may now conclude this dissertation. Enough has 
been said to show that the signers of the Four Articles were 
imcompetent to decree them as enunciatory of the belief of 
the French Church on the matters involved ; enough to prove 
that the majority cf the signers, as was avowed by the pro- 
cnreur-'jcncral, Achille de Harlay, " would have changed 
their opinion on the morrow, and with their whole hearts, 
had permission been given to them " (1). But a few words 
should be devoted to the part taken by Bossnet in this As- 
sembly. The Eagle of Meaux certainly carried his conde- 
scendence to the secular power to the verge of schism ; but 
he did not cross the line. He prevented the adoption of 
schismatical resolutions ; and was himself empowered to 
draft the platform of the Assembly. He had taken no }3art 
in promoting the Declaration; on the contrary he had de- 
clared to the archbishop of Bheims : " You will have the 
glory of having terminated the affair of the Regalia, but that 
glory will be obscured by those odious propositions." And 
when Colbert, La Chaise, and Harlay had incited the king to 
give express orders for the framing of the document, Bossuet 
tried to defer the catastrophe by proposing " an examination 
of tradition," which would certainly have given enough time 
for some development of prudence. Fleury admits that 
Bossuet showed little inclination to touch the question of tho 
papal power ; that he said to the bishop of Tournai : " You 
will widen the chasm, instead of closing it " (2). Writing to 

(1) " Unc assctnhtic <iu cUrgc dont Ja plupart chaugcraicnt domain, ct dc bon coeur, si 
Von 1c leur permct!ait.'' , Letter to Colbert. June 2, 1C!<2. Jl/SS. Fr. 17,417, in Nat. Libr. 

(2) X*t3 cf Henry. 
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M. de Kance (1), and to the bishop of Castorie (2), he ex- 
presses his fear for the consequences. It was this very fear 
that produced that admirable opening discourse on The Unity 
of the Church which led Joseph de Maistre to say : "Bossuet 
should have died after his sermon on Unity, just as Scipio 
Africanus died after the battle of Zama. After the episode 
of 1682 the bishop of Meaux fell from that height on which 
his so many marvellous works had placed him " (3). And 
many years afterward, Bossuet could say with just pride : 
" Celebrated cardinals have writtenHo me from Rome, assur- 
ing me that the Pontiff both read and approved my discourse " 
(4). In framing the Four Articles, the astute prelate had 
tried to please the monarch, and at the same time not to 
offend what he termed the teneras Romanorum aures ; but he 
soon heard the resonant protestations of bishops in all parts 
of Christendom against his compromise. Then he began the 
famous Defense of the Declaration which he continued to re- 
vise until the day of his death, and which was not published 
until twenty-six years had passed over his grave (5). Louis 
XIY., to whom Bossuet had confided the manuscript, would 
never consent to its publication ; and it is amusing to read 
the blunder, or worse, of the elder Dupin : "Bossuet felt that 
it was time to unfold to the eyes of the Christian world the 
proofs ou which was based the Declaration of 1682, and to si- 
lence its opponents. He confounded them in an admirable 
work which occupied much time in preparation, and which 
he 2>ublished under the title, Defense, etc." (6). At the very 
beginning of the preface the work is described as posthu- 
mous— opus posthumum. No controversialist has merited 
so well of the Church as Bossuet, excepting in this sole mat- 
ter of the Declaration and its Defense (7) ; and even in spite 

(1) Letter of Sept. 10, 1681. (2) Letter of Sept. 22, 1681. 

(3) The Gallican Church, bk. ii., ch. 12. (4) Letter to Mme. de Luynes. 1693. 

(5) For the opinion of tbe eminent scholar, the marquis Maffei, contrary to Bossuet's 
authorship of the Defense, see our vol. i., p. 480, in Note. (6) Ubi supra, p. xxxv. 

(7) The many refutations of the Defense are at the easy command of the student ; we 
would merely quote the judgment which that consummate theologian, Pope Benedict XIV., 
passed upon it. In a Brief to the archbishop of Compostella, dated July 31, 1749, he says: 
" Yon must know that a few years ago there was published a work with the object of de- 
fending the propositions emitted by the clergy of France in the Assembly of 1682. Al- 
though th<; name rf the author of the book is not given, everyone knows that it was written 
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of this one weakness, he will ever be placed in the very first 
rank of ecclesiastical apologists. When the great Napoleon, 
on March 17, 1811, presiding over a session of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, called on the Abbe Emery to give his 
views on the subject then under discussion, that famous Sul- 
pician replied : " Here in France we are obliged to uphold 
the Four Articles, but the doctrine of that Declaration should 
be received in its entirety. Now we are told in the preamble 
that ' the primacy of St. Peter and of the Roman Pontiffs, his 
successors, was instituted by Jesus Christ ; and that all 
Christians owe obedience to it.' And again we are told that 
the Four Articles were decreed in order to prevent ' any at- 
tacks on that primacy, under the cloak of the liberties of the 
French Church.'" The disconcerted emperor then having 
tried to entrap Emery into some approbation of his conduct 
toward the Holy See, the abbe replied : " Sire, concerning 
this matter I can harbor no sentiment other than that of 
Bossuet, whose great authority your Majesty so properly re- 
spects, and whom you are pleased to so frequently quote (1). 
Now this grand prelate, in his Defense of the Declaration, 
contends expressly that the independence and full liberty of 
the Sovereign Pontiff are necessary for the free exercise of his 
spiritual authority throughout the world, and in such a mul- 
tiplicity of kingdoms and empires." That Bossuet was sin- 
cerely attached to the Holy See in his inmost heart must 
be the judgment of all who have studied his writings as a 
whole ; but there is too much reason to believe that Arnauld 
had him in his mind when he complained of certain bishops 

by Bossuet, bishop of Maaux. It would be difficult to And another book which so contra- 
dicts the doctrine on the authority of the Holy See which is professed by the entire Catho- 
lic Church, saving only in Frauce. During the pontificate of our predecessor, Clemeut XII. 
there was a question of condemning this work ; but the project was not executed, hoth be- 
cause of the respect due to a man like Bossuet, to whom religion owes so much, and because 
there subsisted a too-well-founded fear of exciting new troubles." 

(1) M. de Fontaines, one of the few really honest servauts of Napoleon— the one who, 
when Napoleon told him that " he was always thinking of his duke d'Enghien," retorted 
:hat he thought "that his Majesty seemed to be tbiuking much more about the duke"— 
often complained about the emperor's abuse of the name of Bossuet. " He quotes Bossuet 
In every contingency ; he would imitate the prelate's Gallicanism, or rather he would make 
the prelate s Napoleonist. . . . Bossuet wished for a powerful royalty and a free religion. 
Ileuce the emperor concludes that he desired a royalty which would be a despot over re- 
ligion just as over everything else ; and Napoleon admires him for the heresy with which 
he credits him." SosaidFoutainestoM.de Narbonne. Villemain ; Souvenirs; M. de 
Xtrbflnnc': cfl. ~. 
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of France who had " immense talents and little generosity " 
(1) ; and that Sainte-Beuve, recalling the saying of M. de Tre- 
ville that Bossaet "had no back-bone — navait pasdos, " prob- 
ably accounted for the Gallicanism of the prelate when he 
wrote : " Bossuet was pliant and rather fee Die in the face of 
power, and he had much condescension for the world. He 
was the first to recognize this weak side of his character ; 
and one day, when taking leave of a superioress of a certain 
community in Meaux, having made the customary parting re- 
quest, ' Pray for me, ' the religious asked what favor she 
should beg, whereupon he replied : ' Pray that I may not 
have too much complaisance for the world ' " (2). 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. MADAME DE 
MAINTENON. 

When Henry IV., in April, 1598, published his celebrated 
edict for the pacification of his sorely-tried kingdom, he pro- 
claimed that his motive was : " To arrange matters so that 
the Holy Name of God might be adored by all his subjects ; 
and if it had not pleased him to enjoin that divine worship 
should have but one form, he wished that it should have, at 
least, one intention, and be so regulated that it should cause 
no trouble among his people." By this famous edict Henry 
consecrated France to the principle of religious toleration, 
at a time when every other sovereign, orthodox or heretical, 
insisted that a civil ruler cannot, without offence to God, 
manifest indifference as to the faith professed by his sub- 
jects. But if the reader has accompanied us in our investi- 
gations of the attempts to Protestantize France, and in our 
narration of the conversion of Henry IV., he must have per- 
ceived that the immense majority of Frenchmen would with 
difficulty have been reconciled to any derogation from their 
rights, if that derogation was actuated merely for the bene- 

(1) Anecdotes nn M. Bonnet, Bishop of Meaux, Taken from Letters of M. Amauld: 
MS. Fr. 12,844, in the Nat. Libr. 

(2) Ubi supra. May 19, 1S02, 
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fit of a factious minority (1). Still less was it probable that 
they would calmly discern a principle in that grant of con- 
cessions which they regarded as mere necessities of the mo- 
ment. It was evident, even during the reign of Henry IV., 
that instead of terminating civil discord, the Edict of Nantes 
would generate dissensions which a hand of iron alone could 
compress. The successor of Henry IV. could thank that 
Edict for thirty years of struggle, during which the unity of 
France was greatly endangered ; but Richelieu understood 
that Protestantism was the Revolution of that time, and he 
combatted it with a resolution which partly compensated 
for his encouragement of it in those states which were hos- 
tile to France. Richelieu had reason to say to Louis XIII. : 
" The Huguenots share the government with your Majesty." 
In their assembly at Saumur, the Calvinists had applauded 
the duke de Rohan, when he counselled them to form a new 
French state on the plan of the States of Holland, with a 
fundamental law based on the constitution " of the Reformed 
Churches of France." In 1626 Richelieu vainly tried to con- 
ciliate the Huguenots. Alluding to his course during the 
Thirty Years' War, he said that by this attempt at concilia- 
tion he would " scandalize the world for the last time " ; and 
he prophesied correctly, for the more zealous Catholics soon 
styled him " the Cardinal of La Rochelle, the Pope of the 
Huguenots, and the Patriarch of the Atheists." Regard for 
the safety of France compelled the cardinal-minister to re- 
duce La Rochelle (2) ; and then Louis XIII. issued the Edict 

(1) See our vol. ii., ch. 22, 23, 24. 

(2) This bulwark of Calvinism in France, this centre of rebellion and constant menace 
against the integrity of French nationalty, had defied the crown for two hundred years. 
From the day of its revolt against Louis XI., in favor of his brother, the duke of Guyenne, 
down to the capture of Amiens by Henry IV., devotion to France had been au unknown 
quantity to the Rochellois ; and as soon as the latter event ceased to impress their minds, 
they made war on Louis XIII. Many good patriots deemed the reduction of La Rochelle 
impossible ; many also thought that Louis would do better by aiding Mantua and Montfer- 
rat against Spain than by warring against his own subjects, rebels though they were. But 
Friar Joseph realized, and he forced the king, Richelieu, and Cardinal de Beruile, to real- 
ize, that La Rochelle was a hot-bed of discord for France, that it was a port of entry for 
hostile foreigners, especially for the English, whose queen had been convinced by Biancard, 
the Rochellois depnty, that it wns better for her to iose Ireland than to permit the surren- 
der of La Rochelle to King Louis ; that Huguenot rebellion and Protestant arrogance would 
continue to torment France so long as the formidable rock remained the arsenal of trea- 
son. The celebrated siege was undertaken, and Friar Joseph present to the end— was its 
moving spirit : advising with tiie engineers whom he hail employed to construct the famous 
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of Nimes, withdrawing from the Huguenots their military 
privileges, as well as that right to hold certain cities as guar- 
antees, which the Edict of Nantes had accorded to them. 
Finally, Louis XIV. revoked the Edict entirely in 1685. 

By the Edict of Nantes the Protestants had been placed on 
a nearly equal footing with the orthodox in matters of right 
and privilege ; the sole difference being that the Hugue- 
nots could publicly follow the Calvinistic worship in only 
certain defined districts — nowhere was there to be any in- 
terference with heretical services, when conducted in private. 
As to civil rights, appointments to positions in the army and in 
the government, etc., the Edict declared that there should be 
no distinction between Catholic and Protestant. In reference 
to the justice of the abolition of this equality, Catholic pub- 
licists are divided into two opposite schools of thought. 
Many Catholic writers look on the matter as does Segretain : 
" In reality, this monument of pacification (the Edict of Nan- 
tes) was a sovereignly irritating and impolitic act ; and it 
will dishonor the memory of Henry IV., so long as the vio- 
lation of one's oath is regarded as perjury. It is a funda- 
mental principle of Christian civilization that truth alone has 
rights, and that what is due to truth is violated by granting 
those rights to error. But by the side of this inflexible prin- 
ciple, is there no room for a compromise with the exigencies 
of facts? Did not the holy and paternal Clement VIII. wish 
Henry to be as kind as possible to his olden co-religionists ? 
Would not Clement have accepted as natural and reasonable 
every toleration, understood in the grammatical sense of the 
term, which did not compromise any of the superior intei'- 
ests of truth and Christian society ? " (1). Very different 
from this judgment is that of Pellissier : " Two results were 
attained (by the Edict of Nantes). The monarchy was con- 
solidated, and delivered from feudal oligarchy and from 

dike ; animating the spirits of the soldiers, and working as indefatigably as did Angonleme 
or Bassompierre. Of course Richelieu was also on the spot, and had been intrusted by 
Louis XIII. with absolute command ; but so great was the part of the Capuchin secretary in 
the siege, that after it had been brought to a successful issue, the king publicly avowed that, 
like Abraham, the friar had hoped against hope, that God had rewarded his faith, and that 
history would accord to him, as much as to Cardinal de Berulle, the glory atteuding th« 
enterprise. 
(1) Strtus V. and TIcnry IV.. p. 275. Pari*, I8C1. 
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municipal anarchy. Religion was freed from political des- 
potism, and was placed in the superior sphere of conscience, 
as the natural and intimate relation of the soul with God. 
The Edict of Nantes and the Peace of Yervins put an end to 
the violent reclamations which had threatened to compromise 
and dishonor the Catholic reaction ; and renascent orthodoxy 
resumed discussion, the sole weapon which befits it. Such 
was the ardor of this spirit of controversy that, twenty years 
afterward, Richelieu, then bishop of Lugon, consecrated the 
leisures of his political exile to the publication of a Method 
to Convert Those Who Are Separated From The Church " (1). 
We cannot accept either the judgment of Segretain or that 
of Pellissier in its entirety ; but it is certain that no measure 
adopted by Louis XIV., during his eventful reign of seventy- 
two years, was so popular as the revocation of that which 
was rightly designated as the Great Charter of Protestantism 
in France. 

(1) The Sixteenth Century, p. 271. Paris, 1887. . . . What does Pellissier mean by the 
phrase, "consecrated the leisures of his political exile " ? As yet, Richelieu had not mingled 
with politics ; he was simply a devoted and active bishop, and he wrote the cited Method in 
an apostolic spirit. In 160D, while Richelieu was only a deacon, and still devoted to his 
theological studies alone, lleury IV. named him for the bishopric of LnSou : " Since the 
said Du Plessis," wrote the King to d'Halincourt, his ambassador to the Holy See, "has 
not yet reached the age required by the canons, and since I am quite sure that his merit 
and ability supply this defect, you will beg his Holiness to graut the necessary dispensation ; 
for the said Du Plessis is in every way capania of serving the Church of God." The royal 
request was granted, and the young abbe was consecrated at Rome ou April 17, 1607, and 
immediately returned to the Sorbonne to take his degrees. His assiduity in study had told 
on his health, and he was umble to make the journey to his diocese until December. 1008. 
Received as was customary by the chapter and magistracy, he alluded to the Huguenots of 
Luson in these words : " Many there are who differ with us iu belief ; I trust that we shall 
all be united tn affection." And while ever firm in insisting on the rights of Holy Mother 
Church, his entire career at LuQon showed him the defender of those of Protestants. The 
diocese of Lucon was one of the poorest in France, and was then impoverished by war ; 
and his own means were small, for he was a younger son. He therefore, as he said, was 
as poor as a monk, though without any vow of poverty. But, despite his small resources, 
he was a father to the poor. lie wrote to Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, one of the most 
zealous bishops of the time, that he found " ecclesiastical discipline and authority every- 
where weakened." To remedy the evil he called on the Capuchins (whom the famous Friar 
Joseph, the future " Grey Cardinal," was then exciting to renewed zeal) for missions; and 
he Immediately established, with his own money, a new seminary. The first establishment, 
after the mother-house, possessed by the famous Oratorlans founded by De Bt'-rulle, was 
given them in his diocese by Richelieu, and he justly prided himself on 'his fact in his 
Mfmoircs. Wheu a parish became vacant, he invariablv conferred it by concitrafs; but 
if, as was often the case, some powerful laic held the mint of presentation, he insisted on 
a proper nomination. A certain Madame de Salnte-Croix having presented au unworthy 
candidate, he wrote to her : " I heg you to properly regard my fulfilment of duty wheu I 
refuse to entrust to this person the care of souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ. By 
ir.aking another selection, you will also set a good example to others who enjoy the right 
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At the time when Louis XIV. began to meditate on the feas- 
ibility of insisting on a uniformity of worship throughout 
the extent of his kingdom, the religious conditions of France 
seemed to warrant the opinion that a simple edict of the 
government would produce the desired effect. There were 
scarcely any Protestants in the central provinces ; and these 
few appeared disposed to follow the example of the many who, 
either from conviction or for worldly motives, had espoused 
the dominant cult. The monarch reflected on the report of 
M. d'Aguesseau, who said, when h& relinquished the govern- 
ment of Languedoc, that " in three days more than 60,000 
Huguenots in the diocese of Nimes had entered the true 
fold " ; and he conceived the delusion that the heretics in the 
distant provinces, even the mountaineers of the Cevennes and 
the Vivarais, so foreign to the habits and tastes of the rest 

of presentation." Work was always a passion with Richelieu, and, as the documents pub- 
lished by Avenel prove, when he was not occupied iu the public affairs of his diocese, he 
was engaged in the direction of souls, in settling quarrels and preventing duels, iu consol- 
ing the afflicted, and in study. Those who have never regarded him in any other light than 
that of a courtier may smile at the idea of Richelieu the student, and yet the future Minis- 
ter's studious habits were well known to his compeers. The famous Gabriel de 1' Aubespine 
(Albaspinaeus), certainly a competent judge, wrote to him on one occasion : " 1 have al- 
ways counted much on your talent for ecclesiastical aud spiritual matters ; and now that 
you study so unintermittingly, my estimation is increased, and I feel that ycu would not 
take such pains if yon were, not meditating some great design." Even the illustrious theo- 
logian. Cardinal Duperron, admired the zeal of the Bishop ef Ln£on. In a letter written 
to Richelieu in 1610, when the prelate was but twenty-five years cf age, a mutual friend 
said : " The Cardinal seizes every occasion to manifest his esteem for you. A certain per- 
son having praised you as eminent among young prelates, his Eminence declared that you 
ought not be mentioned among young prelates, for the oldest might well yield you pre- 
cedence ; aud, for his part, he wished to set the example." During his seven years' charge 
at Luson, Richelieu made several trips to Paris ; but on all these occasions he kept his 
episcopal position ever in mind, and frequently he preached in the principal pulpits of the 
capital. Aubery, who drew his information from the family of Richelieu, says that the 
King and Queen often attended these sermons, and that " they nearly always declared that 
no preacher ever made more impression on their hearts." The sermons of Cardinal 
Richelieu have not comedown to us, but we must suppose that, whatever may have been 
his merits as a poet and playwright, they were srood ones. He certaiuly possessed the chief 
requisites of a fine preacher— force of logic, elevation of thought, and energy of expression. 
The assiduity displayed by Richelieu in his studies while Bishop of LnCou was the more 
admirable because from his twenty-third year until his death in 1G42, he was nearly always 
In physical pain. The first letter (1605) published by Avenel shows him tn a painful con- 
valescence after a long illness ; and so on throntrh the entire series we find him generally 
a victim to bodily suffering: his last attack continued more than a year. Richelieu re- 
signed his diocese in 1G1G to become Prime Minister of France ; and he himself, toward the 
close of his life, well epitomized his later career when he said to the Klug : " I promised 
your Majesty that I would use all my ability, and all the power you would give me, to 
crush the Huguenot party, to lay low the pride of the nobles, to force all your subjects to 
do their duty, and to cause foreipn nations to properly respect your Majesty's name ; and to 
<ffect these ends, I Insisted on having your entire confidence." 
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of the French people, awaited only his signal to become 
Catholics. In the days of Henry IV. nearly one-half of the 
French nobility had proclaimed the Mass an idolatry ; and 
when Louis now scanned the lists of this nobility, his eye 
seldom fell on the name of a heretic. Of course there were 
many Protestant merchants and workmen in the commercial 
cities ; but would not the business instincts of these, as well 
as their ambition of possible social distinction, lead them to 
abandon a religion, the followers of which could hope for no 
privileges or honors ? Nor did the projected revocation ap- 
pear very astounding, since nearly every one of the hundred' 
and-eighty articles of the Edict of Nantes had been successive- 
ly cancelled by particular decisions. The distasteful charter 
might, in reality, have been regarded as already abrogated 
in very many districts, although no formal law had as yet 
prohibited the public services of Calvinism. And, as we 
have said, the design was popular. You will seek in vain, 
amid the Memoires of the time, or in the private correspond- 
ence which has come down to us, for any indication of sur- 
prise at the revocation, or of indignation excited by it, in the 
minds of the immense majority of Frenchmen. AYhen the 
Edict of Revocation appeared, each Estate of the kingdom 
felicitated the monarch ; every provincial parliament hastened 
to register a document which was a general sanction of 
its particular decisions. When Bossuet preached the funer- 
al oration of the chancellor, Le Tellier, on Jan. 25, 1686, 
three months after the revocation, he could say : " Our an- 
cestors never saw that which we have seen ; an inveterate 
heresy suddenly prostrated ; wandering flocks returning to 
the fold in such numbers that om* churches cannot contain 
them ; a perfect calm in so great a movement ; and the world 
astonished in discerning in so novel an event the most 
certain mark of authority, its most praiseworthy use, and the 
merit of a prince more revered even than his authority it- 
self." The bishop of Meaux would not have dared to use 
such language if the revocation had been displeasing to the 
nation ; and we are the more willing to receive his testimony, 
because he was utterly strange to the councils which preced- 
ed the publication of the edict, and because he afterward in- 
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veighed most eloquently against the violent measures of Lou- 
vois in its enforcement. Mine, de Sevigne, whose charming 
letters to her daughter are perfect revelations of the opinions 
of the French court and nation at that time, writes on Oct. 
28, 1685, " Undoubtedly you have seen the edict by which 
the king revokes that of Nantes. Nothing is so fine as its 
contents ; and no monarch has ever produced, or ever will pro- 
duce, anything more memorable." And not only courtiers 
and friends of the court were pleased with the Edict. The 
" great " Arnauld, the head and frgnt of Jansenism, insisted 
upon the right of the king in the premises, quoting in sup- 
port of his position the opinion of the Protestant juriscon- 
sult : Grotius, who, forty years previously, had said : " Pro- 
testants should understand that the Edict of Nantes and 
similar ones are not treaties— -fcedera, but decrees of kings 
issued for the public good, and revocable — region edicta, ob 
publlcam facta utilitatem, ct revocabilia, if the public weal so 
demands." It is strange, however, to hear this Arnauld, a 
victim himself of religious persecution, defending the violent 
proceedings with which the Edict was frequently enforced : 
" I think that Eome did not err in not having public rejoic- 
ings on account of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; for 
since somewhat violent means have been adopted, although 
I do not consider them unjust, we may as well not exult " (1). 
And in another letter he justifies the banishment of the Cal- 
vinist ministers by the example of the Pioman imperial de- 
crees against the Donatists. 

We are regaled annually by the American Huguenot As- 
sociations with glowing descriptions of the transcendent vir- 
tues of the ancestors of their members ; and with grossly 
exaggerated and often absolutely false accounts of the terri- 
ble persecutions which were consequent on the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. AVe have done justice to the virtues of 
the early Huguenots when treating of the attempted Pro- 
testantizatiou of France ; and we admit that the dragonades 
of Louvois were inexcusable, although we must insist that 
when allusion is made to these and similar excesses, some 
allusion should also be made to the facts which justified, in 

il) Letter to Duvancel, Dec. 13, 1GS5. 
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the minds of the rulers of the seventeenth century- -Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, what seem to ns over-harsh meas- 
ures. But now we wonld undertake to convince the reader 
that there is no foundation for the malicious pleasure ex- 
perienced by our friends of presumed Huguenot extraction, 
when they descant annually on the evils said to have accrued 
to France on account of that emigration of their ancestors 
which was caused by the famous revocation. "We are told 
that France lost an immense number of worthy citizens, 
whereas it can be shown that not more than 50,000 Protest- 
ants sought a foreign refuge. It is asserted that France 
lost incalculable wealth through the criminated edict, where- 
as it is certain that she had never before been so rich in 
current money, and that her manufactures were quadrupled 
precisely at that time. "We are asked to lament the loss of 
innumerable soldiers withdrawn from under the flag of the 
Lilies, whereas we know that the twenty millions of French- 
men of that day furnished 500,000 combatants at one time 
to the armies of the Great Monarch, while foreign nations 
derived less than 3,000 from the Huguenot emigration — 
a number more than counterbalanced by the 15,000 veteran 
Irishmen whom, in 1690, the Marshal de Chateaurenaud en- 
rolled, with their arms and baggage, under the Bourbon 
standard. 

"When Louis XIV. resolved to undo the work which a 
false statesmanship had prompted his great ancestor to 
effect, he was influenced by the history of Protestantism in 
his dominions — the history of a rebellious race, which was 
the torment of its first benefactor in France ; which formed 
a State within the State ; which was ever the refuge of every 
political malcontent, and a constant menace of civil war. 
And he proceeded in accord with the opinion of his people, 
and in harmony with the ideas concerning toleration which 
were in vogue in his day. Certainly those ideas are very 
different from our own, but Protestants should make fewer 
allusions to this matter of religious toleration than is their 
wont. During_ the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
later when they could, the children of Calvin practiced in- 
tolerance to an extent never imagined by the Great Monarch; 
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and in so acting, the}* but followed the example and injunc- 
tions of their master, -who, playing the tyrant at Geneva, ex- 
pelled the sect of the Libertines, burned Servetus at the 
stake, cut off the head of Gruet, caused the condemnation of 
Gentile, wanted the Anabaptists to bo "treated like brig- 
ands, " and wrote, in the calm deliberations of his study, 
pages concerning the treatment of " heretics " which might 
shame Nero or Diocletian (1). Nor should Protestants re- 
cur here to the argument um ad Jtominem. Even were we to 
grant the truth of their assertion that the Catholics of two 
centuries ago persecuted as bitterly as any Calvinist of them 
all, the fact remains that their progenitors should have set 
the benighted papists a better example. The Huguenots 
posed as reformers of religion; they claimed that their religion 
was better than ours. Therefore, they should have shown 
themselves the better men. Finally, one may ask with an 
eminent writer of the last century, as the Catholics were in 
possession, why did the Huguenots trouble them ? (2). 

Coming now to a consideration of the alleged damage ac- 
cruing to France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
we propose to show, firstly, that less than fifty thousand 
persons emigrated because of that procedure. Oar Hugue- 
not mutual admiration societies proclaim to their fellow-citi- 
zens that their glorious ancestors fled from French Cath- 
olic persecution, to the number of more than two millions, 
and to prove this assertion, they can adduce no better au- 
thority than a certain Letter of a Patriot, written in the 
eighteenth century by an unknown hand, but which appears 
to have been the work of Voltaire (3). Now it is a remarkable 
fact that as we leave this interested eighteenth century pam- 
phleteer, and take up the Huguenot writers in chronological 
order backward from his time to that of the edict itself, we 
find the alleged emigrants growing smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less. Thus Limier (4) puts the number at eight 
hundred thousand ; Basnage (5) at less than four hundred 

(1) Defense of the Orthodox Faith against Error, in which it ii> Taught that Heretics 
arc to he Coerced with the Sword. Edit. 1554. 

(2) Be Caveyrac: Apology for Louis XIV. in the Matter of the Revocation, etc. 
Paris, 175S. 

(3) Letter of a Patriot on the Civil Toleration of Protcs'ante in France. 

(4) History of Louie XIV. (5) Unity of the Church. 
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thousand ; La Martiniere (1) at three hundred thousand ; 
Larrey (2) at two hundred thousand ; the contemporary Be- 
noit (3) also at two hundred thousand. But let us hearken 
to the Huguenot Benoit as he describes the severe precautions 
taken by the French government to prevent the expatriation of 
his fellow-religionists, and then judge whether the probable 
number of the successful was greater than fifty thousand. 
" The most secret passes at the frontiers were watched ; arch- 
ers patrolled the high-roads, and other soldiers searched 
the fields. Rewards were promised to those who would give 
up a fugitive, and punishment threatened to all who har- 
bored him. The coasts were watched with incredible vig- 
ilance ; all ships were visited by order of the admiralty ; 
even the fishing smacks were searched ; this perquisition 
was so exact, that it was almost impossible to escape." Be- 
noit shows that the Huguenots sought asylum only in 
Switzerland, Brandenburg, the Margravate of Bareth, Den- 
mark, Lunebourg, Hesse, Holland and England. Switzer- 
land was the natural refuge for those who fled from the 
Lyonnais, the Bourbonnais, Dauphiny, and Languedoc ; and 
12,100 are all that the calculations of Benoit assign as its 
quota. About six hundred found an asylum in Bareth. 
When Benoit says that " several thousand found refuge in 
Hesse," it is evident that the " several " cannot mean more 
than two or three, from the fact that he assigns to Branden- 
burg " a very much larger number." And Voltaire himself 
not claiming for Brandenburg more than twenty thousand, 
a number which our knowledge of the Sage of Ferney, " writ- 
ing under the eyes of the great Frederick," justifies us in 
diminishing by one-half. Denmark, being profoundly Lu- 
theran, did not wish any accession of Calvinists, but the queen 
allowed about fifty families, or two hundred persons to enter. 
When Benoit comes to the Huguenots of Holland and Eng- 
land, he is very chary of details ; but so far as the Nether- 
lands are concerned, we ma}' accept his assertion that there 
was a project (not fully carried out) to erect a thousand hous- 
es for the immigrants, as indicative of the arrival of about 

(\) Loi/is XIV.. b. 58. (2) HMnru of England, Ireland, etc., vol iv., p. 664. 

(3) History of the Edict of Kantcs, vol. lii., pt. 3, p. 1014. 
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ten thousand. In regard to England, if her parliamentary reg- 
isters are reliable, and if the word of William III. in his pro- 
clamation of 1689 is to be accepted, not more than six thou- 
sand Huguenots there found asylum. As to the Huguenots 
received in Brandenburg, we have said that Voltaire's esti- 
mate of twenty thousand should be reduced by one-half, and 
principally because the Protestant Ancillon, writing on the 
spot and at the time (1) accounts for only 9,633. Now let the 
reader consult the above figures taken from the estimates of 
a bitter and contemporary partisan q| the Huguenot refugees, 
and he will account for only forty-eight thousand, nine hun- 
dred. But we cannot close this portion of our thesis without 
observing that our Huguenot sympathizers perform a curious 
freak when they assign two millions as the number of Calvinists 
fleeing from the consequences of an edict published in a coun- 
try which never counted more than a million of those secta- 
rians. AVhen the French Protestants asked the aid of Eliza- 
beth of England, and tendered her their weapons against their 
native land, they estimated their numbers, " of every kind and 
condition," at one million (2) ; and certainly they would not 
have falsely represented their population as so trifling, when 
they were asking a foreign sovereign " to receive the aid of so 
many soldiers that she would acknowledge their services to 
be of no small gain." And when the Huguenots threatened 
Henry IT. because of his delay in issuing the celebrated 
edict, the monarch ordered De Tic and De Calignon to tell 
them that "they should be contented with the articles of 
Nerac and Elex, since the number of their co-religionists 
had been larger inl56Q ancll577 than it urts at that time" (3). 
Finally, Benoit himself, complaining, in 1680, of the immi- 
nent loss of their privileges by the Calvinists, speaks of only 
"one million as being about to be deprived of said conces- 
sions" (4). 

Let us now examine the assertion that France lost im- 
mense wealth by the emigration of her Huguenots. This 
loss has been placed at two hundred millions of francs, said to 
have been carried out of the country by these thrifty citizens 

(1) Hklory of the French Refugees in the States of Brandenburg ; Berlin, 1690. 

(2) rroces-verbal of the Assembly of Chatclleraud in 1597. 

(3) r rods-verbal of T;c Assembly of Vcndomc. (4) Loe. cit., b. xvi., p. 4U. 
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We shall spare the reader all monetary calculations and 
theories, and merely draw his attention to the well-known 
pecuniary condition of the emigrants. It is admitted by 
Benoit that so great was the poverty of the immense major- 
ity, that they were, for a long time, dependent on the charity 
of the peoples who admitted them into their territories ; this 
writer details the collections taken up in their behalf, and 
concerning any sums of money carried by them from home. 
He says simply that " several had a little money, some more, 
and some less." Another Huguenot writer, La Martiniere, 
tells us that " in England thousands of the refugees were des- 
titute." Ancillon says that so abject was the poverty of the 
Brandenburg contingent, that " the elector was forced to care 
for two thousand in a building erected for that purpose." 
And this poverty was quite natural, for there were very few 
" gentlemen " or thriving artisans among the exiles ; and 
such of them as had amassed some money, and then had it 
in transportable shape, had been obliged to spend a great 
part of it, says Benoit, " in corrupting the guards, admiralty 
officers, etc.," that they might escape. Again, the few who 
possessed immovable property were unable to sell it, as a 
royal decree had invalidated such action. Finally, the reg- 
isters and other documents of the day prove that in all France 
there were then only five hundred millions of francs in specie. 
Now the France of that day had a population of twenty mil- 
lions ; therefore the specie in circulation was twenty-five 
francs per head. Even supposing, therefore, which is ab- 
surd, that the emigrants were as opulent as those who re- 
mained in the kingdom, one million and two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs would have been their quota of specie. 
This calculation is based, of course, on the supposition that 
bur estimate of the number of refugees — fifty thousand — is 
correct ; but even were we to accept the estimate of Benoit 
— two hundred thousand — the exportation of specie would 
be only five millions of francs — a sum which France could 
easily afford, considering the quantity of blood which the> 
Huguenot emigration spared to the veins of her faithful chil- 
dren. 

But wo are told that the manufacturing interests of France 
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suffered greatly by the emigration of the Huguenots. What 
does not exist cannot suffer. Now at the date of the revoca- 
tion the manufactures of France were as yet only in the state 
of initiatory formation ; Colbert, whom Mazarin had recom- 
mended to Louis XIV., just as Richelieu had recommended 
him to Louis XIII. , for the glory of France, had only then 
started French commerce. Hitherto the French had gone 
abroad for nearly all articles of luxury, and even for msuiy 
of prime necessity. The tapestries of Flanders had been 
celebrated for centuries before Bleauvais and the Gobelins 
thought of rivalling them. The fine cloths of Spain, Eng- 
land, and Holland had long been used by the French gentry, 
and it was not until 1680 that Louviers began to imitate them. 
The cloths of Sedan had been imitated from foreign produc- 
tions for many years. And similar admissions must be made 
concerning nearly every article for the production of which 
France is now famous. It is worthy of note that Louis XIY. 
instructed his ambassador to the English court, M. de Coin- 
minges, to gather all possible information and hints concern- 
ing materials, manufactures, etc.; also that he so realized the 
need of foreign aid in which his country then labored in 
this regard, that he attracted foreign workmen by liberal 
treatment, especially by limiting their term of apprenticeship 
to one year, and by granting to them French naturalization (1). 
And at the very time when foreigners were thus invited to 
aid at its birth, if not indeed to create French manufactur- 
ing genius, Calvinistic operatives were being excluded from the 
national establishments — a proof that their work was cer- 
tainly not needed or even appreciated (2). Such reflections 
must convince the reader that the influx of Huguenot opera- 
tives was of no very great advantage to the lands that wel- 
comed them, especially since those countries knew much 
more about their trades, etc., than the strangers knew. M. 
de Caveyrac, replying, iu 1758, to the famous letter of the 
Huguenot " patriot " already cited, refutes the assertion of 

(1) Letters-patent for the manufactures at Sedan In 1GG6, ar'.. 1G7; and for the manufac- 
tures at Elbeuf. 

(?) At Rouen, in 1GG5, only one operative in sixteen could be a Protestant ; the manu- 
facturers of Amiens, Autum, and Dijon, would employ no heretic. I'aris allowed one Cal- 
vinist workman to Qf leua Catholics. 
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that would-be statistician to the effect that the Revocation 
entailed a surprising decrease in the commerce of Nimes, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and other great cities of France. He 
shows that Nimes so increased in size arid prosperity after 
the alleged lamentable event, that anew enceinte was deemed 
necessary, its faubourgs having extended out to the (but late- 
ly distant) walls of the old Romans. The embellishments 
then effected in the city, at a cost of 1,200,000 francs, he 
deemed worthy of record, " lest their beauty might lead pos- 
terity to believe them to have been a work of the time of A\\- 
gustus," and the popiilation had doubled. Lyons had 69,000 
inhabitants when the Edict was revoked, and when Caveyrac 
wrote it possessed 200,000. Marseilles, in 1758, was three 
times as rich and populous as it was in 1685. The city of Rou- 
en had so advanced in manufactiiring enterprise that the sur- 
rounding peasantry abandoned the cultivation of the soil in 
order to work in its factories ; and a governmental decree had 
to be issued in 1723 closing these establishments from July 1st 
to September 15th, so that some attention might be given to 
the crops. The cities of Lavaur and Puy had become rich, 
thanks to the labors of their respective bishops, Fontangcs 
and Le Franc de Pompignan, in fostering and co-operating 
in — the latter with his own hands — the manufacture of silk (1). 
By adducing such instances as these, Caveyrac replied to 
the "patriot" who had asserted that " the oppression of con- 
sciences had ruined French manufactures." 

We need scarcely do more than refer to the figures which we 
have established as indicative of the real number of the Hugue- 
nots whom the Revocation drove from France, in order to show 
that this emigration produced very little effect on the mili- 
tary strength of the country. Certainly, of all the evils, if 

(1) John George Le Franc de Pompignan, bishop of Puy, a brother of the poet of this 
name, suffered from the calumnies of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists school ; therefore, 
it is not surprising that history shows him to have been as pious ns he was talented. Tak- 
ing the bobbin in hand, without quitting the pulpit, he sowed the seed of wealth, says 
Caveyrac, where he had sown those of religion. "In order to establish the manufacture 
of silk In a mountainous district where only the name of the thing was known, the enter- 
prising founders had to be encouraged ; the government was to be rendered favorable to 
the work, exemptions were to be obtained, emulation was to be excited, confidence was to 
be inspired, a new people had to be created and rendered apt to the delicate work. M. de 
Pompignan surmounted every difficulty, for virtue, when united with talent, is ever trlum- 
fri&nt." 
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any were entailed, accruing to the kingdom from the criminat- 
ed measure, this loss of human war material was the slight- 
est, whether the advantages gained be considered, or the 
force that was sacrificed. The 50,000 emigrants may be re- 
garded as forming 10,000 families, each of which would 
probably consist of a grandparent, a father and mother, and 
two children : having, therefore, probable sex considered, as 
well as age, only one person capable or likely to bear arms. 
Here we perceive that, at the very most, France lost 3,333 
men capable of fighting her battles. » But a more exact meth- 
od of calculation should be adopted. The 500,000 men of 
whom the armies of Lotus XIV. generally consisted, formed 
2£ per cent, of his 20,000,000 of subjects. If, therefore, the 
50,000 emigrants had remained at home, and had furnished 
their proper quota to the armed forces of the nation, the flag 
would have waved over 1,250 more soldiers. And even if we 
were to admit, with Benoit, that 200,000 persons left the 
couutry, their 2-^ per cent, share of the military burdens 
would have enrolled under the standards only 5,000 men — a 
loss, as we have noted, thrice compensated by the 15,000 
Irishmen enlisted by Chateaurenaud. The minister Jurieu, 
a virulent Calvinist, and one ever eager to discover or to fan- 
cy punishments falling on France because of the Revocation, 
says nothing of any regiments, or even companies, of Hugue- 
not refugees in foreign service. Certainly Ancillon assigns 
enough of these emigrants to Brandenburg to form a com- 
pany of body-guards, one of mounted grenadiers, two of 
musketeers, and three regiments of infantry ; but when this 
writer enters into details, he accounts for only 9,633 refugees 
of both sexes and all ages, in Brandenburg. And if so many 
of the Hugueuots entered the army of the elector, what mnst 
we think of " those desert lands of the Prussian king turned 
into a fertile paradise by the labors of the refugees ? " 
"Whence came these agriculturists? And how are we to 
account for those Huguenots who, according to Ancillon, 
" formed the foundation, by their industry, of the power of 
this wise and redoubtable monarch? " (1). 

(1) Here we may note that the pretended " patriot" says " that at that time Berlin alouc 
contained more than 20,000 Frenchmen whom despair had sent out of their country." Now 
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Having considered the economical consequences of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, not as they are evolved 
from the inner consciousness of a prejudiced mind, but as 
they are presented by historical research, we must now pay 
some attention to the terrible events which followed the 
murder of the Abbe du Chayla and three of his household, 
perpetrated by the Huguenots of Pont-de-Montverd on July 
24, 1702. At that period nearly all Europe was in arms 
against Louis XIV. ; and among the weapons used by the 
enemies of France, especially by England and Holland, not 
the least efficacious was the Academy which French Calvinist 
refugees had founded at Geneva for the training and support 
of the emissaries whom they sent, from time to time, to sus- 
tain their dying cause in the mother-country. These fire- 
brands, kindled by the prophecies and counsels of Jurieu, 
who breathed naught but vengeance in his Dutch refuge, in- 
fested especially the Cevennes, that chain of mountains 
which constitutes, as it were, the backbone of Southern 
France, dividing the country into the two basins of the Loire 
and the Garonne, on the one side, and of the Saone and the 
Rhone, on the other (1). The fanaticism of these preachers 
found many partisans, and their vaunted prophetical gifts 
were soon said to have descended on innumerable candidates 
for the apostolate, among whom not a few were children. 
From ecstasies, convulsions, clairvoyance, etc., the Gospel- 
lers soon progressed to sedition ; and the first victims were 
the priests, especially the missionaries who had drawn so 
many recalcitrants back to the fold of Christ. Of all the 



Voltaire, to whom a zero more or less was a small matter when it served bis purposes to 
use It one way or the other, gives only 10,000 Frenchmen to Berlin. The truth will be more 
readily found if we remember that the census of 1755 gives 0,654 as the number of Hugue- 
nots and their descendants in Berlin. Seventy years previously, therefore, there could 
have been scarcely 3,000. 

(1) Chief among these early academicians was one Du Serre, who had established a school 
of prophets in Dauphiny. He selected fifteen young rustics of each sex, taught them cer- 
tain supposed mysteries, tried their courage and exaltedness, and then conferring "the 
Hoiy Spirit" upon them with ridiculous ceremonies, sent them on their separate missious. 
Among these disciples of Du Serre was the famous sheperdess whom Jurieu upheld as a 
prophetess, long after she had avowed her impostures, and been sincerely recouclled to the 
Church. See the History of Fanaticism in Our Day (1693), by De Brueys. a quondam 
support of the Calvinist Consistory of MoutpelHer, who had uudertakeu to refute Bossuel's 
Explanation of the Doctrines of the Church, and had then been converted by the great 
controversialist. 
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priests in the Cevennes, the most obnoxious to the Hugue- 
nots was the archpriest of Mencle, an inspector of the mis- 
sions, the Abbe du Chayla ; hence over a hundred madmen 
burst into his house, and he received fifty-two wounds, twen- 
ty-four of which were mortal. After killing also another 
priest and two of the archpriest's servants, the murderers 
found their numbers so increased that they were able to di- 
vide into bands of considerable size, and scouring the Ce- 
vennes in every direction, they filled the land with carnage 
and devastation. Court de GebelTn, a Protestant author of 
the time, narrates that in one month alone, January, 1703, 
the Calvinists of the Cevennes, now styled Camisards (1), 
burned forty parish-houses and mansions, and murdered 
eighty persons (2). Naturally, the Catholics soon retaliated 
for these outrages ; the captured ministers were hung as 
rebels, and their followers were sent to the galleys. In the 
guerilla warfare which now ensued, the ablest leader of the 
Camisards was a field-hand named La Porte ; and when he 
was captured and hung, a nephew, who assumed the style of 
" Count " Poland, took his place with great success. One of 
Roland's first acts, on assuming command, was to despatch 
the following warning, the autograph of which Capefigue 
possessed (3). " We, Count Poland, General of the Protest- 
ant troops of France, now assembled in the Cevennes in 
Languedoc, order the inhabitants of Saint-Andre de Val- 
borgne to inform all priests and missionaries that we pro- 
hibit them to say Mass or to preach in this holy place, and 
that they must immediately abandon this region, under pain 
of being burned alive in their churches or houses, together 
with all their adherents. We grant only two days for the 
execution of this order. Count Roland." This document 
alone shows the character of the ruffians whom Protestant 
writers generally describe as so many Macchabees. The re- 
volt would have been repressed at once, had M. de Lamoignon 
de Baville, the intendant of Languedoc, been willing to ac- 

(1) This term was derived from Camos-ard, words of the Langue d'Oc, signifying "a 
jurat house." 

(2) Historu of the Camitard War; Villefranche, 1760. This writer finds much amuse- 
uent in the fright which seized all the priests in the Cevennes at this time. 

(3) So says this famous publicist in his .Louis XYI. 
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cept the services of the battalions of citizens who volu tered 
from Nimes, Toulouse, and Montpellier ; or if Marshal de 
Montrevel, the military commander of the province, had been 
willing to obey the orders received from the court to treat 
the villages of the Camisards as those incendiaries were treat- 
ing the, domiciles of their Catholic neighbors. Baville cared 
not to afford mere citizens an opportunity of displaying mil- 
itary prowess ; and Montrevel showed more zeal in repress- 
ing the excesses of the " Sons of the Cross," companies of 
Catholic protectors of altar and fireside, than he exercised 
against those who had invited those excesses by much more 
frightful ones. Over four thousand Catholics had perished, 
either by the knives or by the torches of the Camisards, when 
Kincr Louis substituted for Montrevel a veteran commander 
who had acquired experience in mountain combats during 
^he Italian wars, and whose conciliatory disposition was 
>vell known to the Huguenots! This officer, the marquis de 
Yillars, lias furnished us with reflections on the Camisard re- 
bellion which free us from the necessity of dilating on its 
characteristics (1). Commenting on the nature of his task, 
he says : " I had occasion to see for myself that we had to 
do with a very strange people ; men who were like none that 
I had yet known ; men who were quick, turbulent, hot-headed, 
and nevertheless obstinate in their opinions, and susceptible 
to deep as well as to light impressions. And then the}' were 
all zealots in religion ; the heretics being as ardent as the 
Catholics. Judge, therefore, of the embarrassment in which 
I was placed. There are three sorts of Camisards. Firstly, 
there are some who are sick of the horrors of war, and who, 
knowing that their cause must be ruined, sooner or later, 
are ready to negotiate for peace. Secondly, there are those 
who are outrageously mad in matters of religion. Let the 
first little boy or girl begin to shake, and cry out that the 
Hol} r Ghost is talking to him or her ; then the entire people 
is so convinced of the prodigy, that they would believe God 
no sooner, were He to speak to them, surrounded b} T all His 
angels. On this kind the penalty of death makes no impres- 
sion ; in battle they thank those who kill them ; they march 

(1) JicmoiYfx of Marshal dc Villars, In the ColleetlorTof Micbaud and Poujoulat. 
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to the scaffold exhorting the spectators, so that we often are 
obliged to surround them with drummers, in order to prevent 
any evil effect from their discourses. Finally, there is a 
third class ; persons without religion, abandoned to liber- 
tinage and murder, never doing anything but rob and de- 
bauch, living on the peasantry ; a ferocious and fanatical 
rabble, with plenty of prophetesses among them. Many of 
the Catholics were no more rational than the Camisards ; 
and they also were of several classes. Some, blinded by 
their zeal, saw a danger for religion in every leniency which 
we deemed proper to show toward the heretics, in order to 
gain them. Then there were others who were governed by 
cupidity ; who considered the property of heretics, and even 
of the newly-converted, as their proper prey. Such persons 
possessed not a shadow of Christian charity ; according to 
them, the Camisards should be killed, or at least banished, 
without exception. The smallest number wept, because of 
the blindness of the heretics ; and they never did them any 
harm, nor did they wish any to be inflicted." Encouraged 
by their prophets and prophetesses, especially by the letters 
of Jurieu, who, after having predicted the annihilation of 
Popery for 1G90, now deferred the devoutly-desired consum- 
mation until 1710 (1), the Camisards resisted both the over- 
tures and the troops of Tillars for nearly a year ; but finally, 
one by one the bands dissolved. The " count " Roland and 
the herdsman, Cavalier, tried in vain to keep the field ; they 
also surrendered, and finally the band of Ravanet, a deserter 
from the royal army, and the last of the guerilla chieftaius, 
was destroyed. In the following year, as also in 1706 and 
1709, the Camisards again made some show of revolt, and as 
usual murdered man}' priests ; but the money and arms from 
England and Holland not arriving to any great extent, these 
uprisings were easily quelled. 

Many of the Camisards had escaped to England, flatter- 
ing themselves that the Establishment would tolerate any 
obedience to " the spirit," when manifested by the victims 
of Popery. Among these enthusiasts was Cavalier, who, not 

Q) He afterward fixed the date for 1715 ; and as he died in 1713, we know not what othei 
date he would then have adopted. 
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having received the colonelcy which he had craved as a 
compensation for his surrender to Villars, had offered his 
sword to the chief Protestant power (1). Of course the 
prestige of Cavalier led many of the English Gospellers to 
regard him as endowed, in a pre-eminent degree, with 
" the gift of the soirit " ; and two other refugees, Marion and 
Fage, shared this glory with him. In their moments of " in- 
spiration," these ecstatic Huguenots, says Picot, "emitted 
terrible cries, shook their heads and arms, and straggled so 
violently, that they could not be restrained. They' would 
not eat during many days, they penetrated the depths of 
consciences, and they pronounced elegant discourses, all in the 
name of the ' spirit.' We have read many of these speeches, 
and we find them very similar to those given by the con- 
vulsionaries whom we shall yet meet (2j. These two kinds 
of impostors resemble each other exceedingly ; the ' gift ' of 
the one is very like the ' work ' of the other. Their contor- 
tions and their prophecies are equally ridiculous. But we 
must admit that the credit for invention incontestably be- 
longs to the refugees from the Cevennes ; and that the jug- 
glers who shone so brightly at Paris, a few years afterward, 
had the honor merely of perfecting what their predecessors 
had begun. Both parties were similarly detected, and sub- 
jected to ridicule " (3). On Jan. 5, 1707, a number of An- 
glican ministers published in London a pamphlet in con- 
demnation of the three Huguenot tricksters ; on Oct. 15 the 
three French Protestant consistories of London met in one 
of their temples, and " suspended " one of their preachers, 
one Lions, for defending the " prophets " ; but the contortion- 
ary epidemic spread considerably among the Anglicans, and 
three of these sectarians even began to prophesy as loudly 
as Cavalier. One of these converts, a gentleman named Lacy, 
excelled as a " miracle " worker ; he was said to have raised 
the dead. The government was becoming alarmed, when 

(1) He distinguished himself In the following wars against his countrymen, and was re- 
warded with the governorship of the Island of Jersey, where he died in 1740. 

(2) Picot alludes to those Jansenlst fanatics who alleged that they had experienced the 
supposedly miraculous powers of the deacon, Paris, and of whom we have spoken ia our 
chapter on Jansenism. 

(3) Memoirs for the Ecclesiastical History of the Eighteenth Century ; Third, edit., 
Paris, 1853. 
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fortunately Shaftesbury published his Letter on Enthusiasm, 
in which, while he extended his raillery to several venerable 
things, he so held up tlio fanatics to ridicule, that they be- 
came objects of popular contempt (1). 

The reader may expect us to notice the charge made by 
philosophistic historians, who, following in the wake of Saint- 
Simou, assert that the noble Mine, de Maintenon was among 
the foremost in procuring the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. We might reply that Louvois, the most prominent 
instigator of the measure, was no friend of the pre-eminently 
charitable and sweet-minded countess ; and that Voltaire, the 
most bitter fee of everything that was dear to her heart, de- 
clared : " She had nothing to do with it ; that is a certain 
fact." Again, her correspondence indicates no intervention 
in this matter on her part, whereas it is filled with recom- 
mendations to her brother and other governors to be tolerant 
to the Calvinists (2). "We find her rejoicing at the conversion 
of heretics through persuasion and instruction, as when she 
writes : " In one month a hundred thousand souls have been 
converted in Guienne ; the town of Saintes has abjured 
through conviction. The king writes daily to the bishops 
to send missionaries everywhere to instruct and console. . . . 
Ought we not to rejoice at this ? " We find her, after the 
partial emigration of the Huguenots, advising a firm and 
prudent policy toward those who remained, but she express- 
es no rigorous sentiments. Naturally, we find her refuting 
the assertion that the emigration would ruin commerce and 
industry, and we are not surprised that she rejoices at the 
defeat of the Camisards, for they were rebels, sold to the 

(1) Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, born at London in 1671, was a grandson 
of the chancellor Ashley, an intimate friend of Locke. After receiving some lessons in 
philosophy from Locke, he travelled on the continent, and became acquainted with Bayle, 
Ae Clerc, Le Cene, and other skeptics of that time, who, although less radically opposed to 
religion than the German and English deists then in vogue, unseated his religious convic- 
tions by their Socinian tendencies. Returning to England, he published many elucubra- 
tions which were afterward collected under the title of Characteristics, etc. His Letter on 
Enthusiasm, directed chiefly against the Huguenot jugglers from the Cevennes, was at- 
tacked by the Anglicans because or its extreme opinions ; and be tried to justify it by hi» 
Sensus Communis, an " Essay on the Uses of Ridicule " (1709), in which he presented 
raillery as the touchstone of truth. He waa an optimist ; he rejected the doctrine of origin- 
al sin, and that on eternal punishment : he proclaimed the beauties of indifference in 
rel'gious matters. 

(-> Mmc. de Maintenon Judpcd bu Ht Authentic Correspondence, Paris, 1S87. 
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foreigner. But not a word do we discover which can be dis- 
torted into an expression of desire for severity toward the 
Huguenots. Hearken to the words which she addressed to 
her brother, governor of Cognac, where there were very many 
Calvinists : " I have heard certain things concerning your 
conduct which are not at all to your credit, 1113' dear brother. 
They say that you treat the Huguenots with severity ; that 
you seek for occasions for such treatment. Such conduct 
does not befit a gentleman. Have pity for those who are 
more unfortunate than culpable. They are in the same error 
in which we once were, and from which violence would never 
have extricated us. Men can be attracted only by sweetness 
and charity ; Jesus has so taught us by His example, and 
such is the will of the king. It is your duty to keep those 
under you in obedience ; the bishops and the pastors will 
make conversions by their teachings and example. Neither 
God uor the king has given to you the care of souls ; sanc- 
tify your own, and be severe toward yourself alone. Let not 
M. de Ruvigny (1) be forced to complain of you again " (2). 
In fact, so tenderly disposed was Mine, de Maintenon toward 
the Huguenots, that on one occasion the king said to her : 
" I fear that your concern for the Calvinists proceeds from a 
remnant of attachment toward your olden religion" (3). 
Even certain Protestant historians of the eighteenth century, 
who had known well many of the Huguenot refugees, bore 
witness to the lenient spirit of Mme. de Maintenon. Thus, 
Erman and Eeclam, although they contended that she had 
some share in the revocation, nevertheless remark : " We 
should, however, do her the justice to say that she never 
counselled the harsh measures which were adopted. She 
abhorred persecution ; and all such proceedings were hidden 
from her " (4). One day she said to the ladies of Saint-Cyr, 
when the conversation had turned on the advisability of using 
kindness toward heretics : " I have found it advantageous in 
many instances. Whenever I had any Huguenots among my 

(1) M. de Ruvigny was deputy-general of the Calvinists to the king. After the revoca- 
tion, he retired to England, and his Influence with William III. procured for his son the 
earldom of Galloway. 

(2) Letter to M. d'Aublgne", 1GS2. (3) Memorial tic Saint-Cyr. 
(i) History of the French n^fuaccs in Branilenhunj, vol. I., p. 77. 
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domestics, I instructed them in the truth when occasion 
offered itself, and I did so as well as I could ; but not only 
did I never urge them importunately to abjure their errors, 
but I even sometimes proposed that they should go to the 
Protestant service. The king, whose religious zeal is won- 
derful, would often insist on my dismissing those servants, 
or on my forcing them to euter the fold of the Church ; but 
I used to reply : ' Leave this matter to me ; I know how it 
will end, and I beg you to allow me to be the mistress of my 
household.' God blessed my method ; and before long I had 
the consolation of seeing all those Huguenots become very 
good Catholics " (1). Again, we must remember that a gross 
chronological error is committed by those who represent 
Mine, de Maintenon as having wrung the famous edict from 
a monarch trembling under the weakness of age, and en- 
tangled in the meshes of a superstitious devoteeism in which 
she had, through ambition, involved him. At the time of 
the revocation, Louis XIY. was in the full maturity of all his 
physical and mental powers ; thirty additional years of a 
phenomenally active and intelligent reign still remained to 
him. As to his alleged devoteeism, at least at this period of 
his life, it is certain that although, thanks to the happy in- 
fluence of Mine, de Maintenon, the year 1682 had seen him 
abaudon the paths of voluptuousness for those of conjugal 
fidelity, nevertheless, he was still very much attached to the 
things of the world. Letters which Fenelon wrote to the 
countess in 1G90 and in 1691, as well as letters of that modern 
Esther to Cardinal de Noailles, written as late as 1695, plain- 
ly indicate that the grand monarch was very little of an as- 
cetic. Finally, we must not forget that although the duke 
de Saint-Simon, "the great disdained of Louis XIV.," would 
have us believe the contrary, the desire of governing France 
was very foreign to the character and tastes of Mine, de 
Maintenon. Carried awav by his hatred of the sovereign 
who had gauged the measure of his worth, Saint-Simon de- 
lighted in discharging his venom on all whom that monarch 
truly loved. Hence we hear him descanting on a presumedly 

(1) Manuscripts of Sattit-Cyr, cited by De Xoallles, History of Mmc. de Maintenon. 
vol. 11., p. 291, Paris, 1351. 
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undeserved " omnipotence " of Mine, de Maintenon : " The 
ministers, the generals of the army, the entire royal family 
were at her feet. Everything was good which she proposed ; 
everything was condemned which came not from her. In 
her hand was everything, without exception ; men, business, 
appointments, justice, favors, religion. The king and the 
state were her victims " (1). The correspondence of the 
countess, especially her letters to the princess Orsini, that 
ambitious intriguer in whom Saint-Simon discerns the ally 
of Mine, de Maintenon in her attempt to rule both France 
and Spain, refutes eloquently the supposition that her as- 
cendency over her royal husband was other than that which 
any devoted wife must have over a loving spouse, when his 
own good sense enables him to appreciate her intellectual 
endowments, and his elevation of character prevents any 
jealousy of faculties as sublime as his own. It is true that the 
king, in accordance with his idea that his perspicacious wife 
should be addressed as " Your Solidity," just as he was styled 
" Your Majesty," was wont, after hearing a ministerial opin- 
ion, to turn to the countess, nearly always present on such 
occasions, and ask: "What does Your Solidity think?" 
But such deference does not illustrate the "omnipotence" 
with which Saint-Simon would credit Mine, de Maintenon. 
Fenelon, an excellent judge and the soul of truth, in a letter 
written in 1694, when the influence of the countess was at its 
height, found fault with her for a too persistent abstention 
from affairs of state ; insisting that, while not interfering be- 
yond her province, she should keep herself well-informed as 
to current events and imminent projects, so as to be able " to 
moderate excesses, and to redress grievances." The reader 
will probably not be disposed to blame us if we now appear 
to diverge from the main scope of our work by indulging in a 
few reflections on this much calumniated wcman. 

Mine, de Maintenon may be said to have lived on injuries 
to the day of her death. From Saint-Simon to Henri Mar- 
tin, historians andromancists, philosophers and pamphleteers, 
have displayed a ghoulish determination to tarnish her mem- 
ory. Representing as she does the old regime to a very 

(1) Mcmoircs of Saint-Simon, vol. xiii., edit. 1820. 
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great extent, the advanced thinkers of our century also do 
her the grossest injustice. And — shame of shames ! — writ- 
ers have been found so unwilling to discern virtue, even when 
it is made manifest to them, as to confound the Widow Scarron 
with the Valliere, the Montespan, etc. ; and to use in connec- 
tion with her name the ugly word " concubine." The chief, 
nay, the characteristic, passion of Mine, de Maintenon was a 
love of honor. " I wish," she once said to the young ladies 
of Saint-Cyr, " that I did for God what I did in the world to 
preserve my reputation." It was this sentiment, probably, 
that prevented Frances d'Aubigne from accepting the inher- 
itance of La Valliere and Montespan. After the death of 
Scarron, his widow continued to frequent the higher Par- 
isian societ}- ; and, to use the words of Mme. de Sevigne, she 
charmed all by her condescension and by her delightful con- 
versation. Among those who appreciated the grand qual- 
ities of Mme. Scarron were M. and Mme. de Montespan, the 
latter of whom was at the height of her favor with Louis XIV. 
A governess was needed for the illegitimate children whom 
the Montespan had borne, and the mother spoke to the royal 
father of the great merits of the "Widow Scarron. Louis 
was agreeable ; but it was only after long hesitation, and 
only upon her own conditions, that the future spouse of the 
monarch accepted the position. In entering upon this deli- 
cate mission, did Mme. Scarron render herself, in some 
sort, an accomplice of the crime of the guilty parents? So 
it has been said ; but the Church, certainly sufficiently 
rigorous in all matters of this kind, has never counselled 
the moral abandonment of illegitimate children. In the 
course of time the pupils of Mme. Scarron were acknowl- 
edged by their royal father, legitimated by Act of Par- 
liament, and transferred, together with their governess, to 
the brilliant licdit of the court. This chancre effected na 
alteration in the attitude of Mme. de Maintenon. She care- 
fully persisted in her pedagogic and gwasi-maternal mission, 
personally directing the instruction of the princes, and super- 
intending the preparation of manuals for their use. 

Meanwhile King Louis, being brought into daily contact 
with the widow of the poet, found himself frequently paus- 
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ing to listen to a conversation which was of a nature entirely 
new to him, and which opened up to his soul horizons 
hitherto unknown. In vain did the Montespan seek to de- 
stroy this new influence. The estate of Maintenon was bought, 
and the rising star assumed from it the title by which 
she is generally known. The courtiers, who were prone 
to discern evil wherever it was possible, now began to 
style her "The lady of to-day," — La dame de maintenant 
The first use she made of her power was to try to lead 
the sovereign back to the path of virtue. After many relapses, 
the stupefied courtiers saw the monarch frequenting the so- 
ciety of his long-abandoned queen, Maria Theresa. But in 
three years the queen died, her last sigh being received by 
her who had brought a portion of domestic happiness to her 
later days. Now the great monarch, self-isolated though he 
was in his own 'grandeur, needed a companion, and one who 
could restrain and direct him. Such a one he could only 
find in her who had become his guardian angel. But what 
rank could he offer her ? Certainly he could not outrage 
purity itself by r a tender of the position once occupied by a 
Montespan, etc. ; and on the other hand, her deficiency of 
royal birth precluded the possibility of her being made 
queen in every sense of the term. A morganatic marriage 
afforded the only solution of the difficulty. Among many 
the idea prevails that there is something disgraceful in a 
morganatic marriage ; that such a union is but a left-handed 
sort of an affair, or, in fact, no marriage whatever. Nothing 
can be more false than such a conception of a union which 
is sanctified by the Church, and is as much a Sacrament, 
and as venerable, as though it had been solemnized under 
St. Peter's Dome by the Supreme Pontiff himself, and as 
though it entailed upon any possible issue all the preroga- 
tives, etc., of both the contracting parties. A morganatic 
marriage takes place only where a difference of rank between 
groom and bride (e. <j., between sovereign and subject) pre- 
vents the transmission of the superior's dignities. The con- 
tract between Louis and the countess was drawn up at Fon- 
tainebleau in September, 1083, and the religious ceremony 
was performed soon afterward. Such was the denouement, 
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without which the reign of Louis XIV. would have infallibly 
ended as did that of Louis XV, in debauchery and oppro- 
brium. 

From the year 1G83 Mine, de Maintenon was an anonymous 
queen ; for, although Louis gave to her no official title, she 
governed without reigning; most of his statecraft orig- 
inated in her apartments, even at the risk of great incon- 
venience, and even pain, to her. Often by main force he 
would compel her to give her opinion before he ventured his 
own. The most considerable result of the all-powerful as- 
cendency of Mme. de Maintenon over the heart and will of 
her royal husband almost savored of the miraculous — name- 
ly, the sincere return of the prince himself to the practice 
of his religious duties. A change also came over the entire 
court ; if this was not as sincere as the royal reformation, 
at least the faithful were not scandalized any more by vice 
stalking impudently in the halls of a nation's rulers. As 
early as September, 1683, the countess could write to her 
brother : '* I believe that the dead queen has besought of 
God the conversion of his Majesty and of the court. That 
of the king is wonderful ; and the ladies who used to least 
frequent the sanctuary now scarcely leave the churches. An 
ordinary Sunday is now kept as Pentecost used to be." 
Apropos of the countess' settled resolve to devote herself 
to the salvation of the king, there is fortunately preserved to 
us a most touching prayer composed by this modern Esther, 
which many a Christian wife would do well to learn and re- 
cite, with application of course to her own particular Louis. 
" O Thoa who boldest in Thy hands the hearts of kings, 
open that of King Louis, that I may cause to enter into it all 
the good thoughts which Thou lovest so much. Give me 
power to render him joyful, to console him, and even to sad- 
den him when that would tend to Thy glory. May I never 
hide from him those things which he ought to learn from 
me, and which no one else would have courage to tell him. 
May we be saved together ; may we love each other in Thee. 
May Ave progress together in all Thy ways unto the day of 
Thy coming ! " The «goism of King Louis, where his wife 
was concerned, was probably unconscious, but it was none 
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the less trying. Often he would open all the immense win- 
dows of the countess' room ; for he was fond of fresh air. 
On the contrary, Mad. de Maintenon dreaded cold ; but she 
would shiver in patience. She could not even put a screen 
between her bed and the window ; such apparatus Louis re- 
garded as lacking in majesty. " One must die with dignity," 
observed the countess, — 11 faut perir en symetrie. All in all, 
however, the royal circle was a comparatively happy one. 
Louis XIY. truly loved the woman whom he had raised to 
almost the very throne, and who was now in reality his so^ 
cial equal. " I leave you the dearest object to me in the 
world," said he to the ladies of Saint-Cyr, as he confided his 
wife to their care when on his way to the siege of Mons. 

We have specially insisted on the popularity of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes ; but justice demands that 
neither blame nor praise be given to the bishops of France 
for any intervention in the matter. That they had no part 
in the framing of the Edict of Revocation is proved by the 
embarrassments entailed upon the clergy by the silence of 
the law as to the future marriages of French Protestants — 
embarrassments which continued for more than a century. 
The nearly unforseen revocation of the Edict of Nantes sub- 
jected the bishops and the clergy to all the evils and incon- 
veniences of that precipitation. Not having been consulted 
in regard to a law which was made known to them only when 
the rest of France heard of it, they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of indicating any of the wise precautions which should 
have accompanied the new order of things. The edict of re- 
vocation assured to the Protestants their personal security, 
and the full exercise of their civil rights ; but it had been so 
improvident in their regard, that it had established nothing 
concerning that most important of their civil rights, by 
which alone they could transmit property. The edict had 
regulated all that concerned certificates of birth ; and start- 
ing from the principle held by both religions that baptism 
was valid, no matter by whom conferred, it had been taken 
for granted that the Protestants would not refuse to send 
their children to the Catholic churches for baptism. A lat- 
er ordinance regulated burials in a reasonable manner. But 
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there remained the matter of marriages, so essential in every 
political society, and the influence of which extends directly 
or indirectly to all civil acts. Not only did the Edict of Ee^ 
vocation preserve profound silence on this important article, 
but for more than a century the legislators declined to pro- 
nounce on a question which was renewed every day, and 
which, of all questions, most needed settlement. This forced 
sileDce was derived from the very nature of the question. 
Marriage being a Sacrament in .tjie Catholic Church, the gov- 
eminent had realized that it ought not, and could not, order 
the clergy to administer that Sacrament to a class of persons 
who refused to recognize its character and effects. But what 
is most astonishing, it seems to have occurred to the mind 
of no one that a civil magistrate might be authorized to offi- 
ciate at Protestant marriages. The government preferred to 
have recourse to the strangest of fictions ; it preferred to 
suppose that there were no more Protestants in France. It 
was presumed that most of these would be influenced by the 
natural desire of assuring the lot of their children, and that 
therefore they would celebrate their marriages before Cath- 
olic priests, these clergymen wisely condescending to facili- 
tate the unions. In fact, this happened in many dioceses, 
and in many cases. But the question remained the same ; 
and it was just as difficult of solution in the case of the many 
Protestants in rural districts, who could not conquer their 
repugnance against the reception of the nuptial benediction 
in a Catholic church. Then originated that singular contra- 
diction between the silent law and a jurisprudence of the 
tribunals which supplied for that silence. In many particu- 
lar cases submitted to them, the tribunals decided that Pro- 
testants did exist in France, despite the fiction of their non- 
existence ; and the marriages were assured of their civil ef- 
fects, even though they were not contracted according to the 
le^al forms. But these decisions were as variable as the dis- 
positions of the government, and could not form legal prece- 
dents. On the other hand there were bishops who deemed 
it their duty to observe faithfully the spirit and discipline 
of the Church, and who could not consent to the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Matrimony to those who made 
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open profession of denying its character (1). This vital de- 
fect in the Edict of Revocation contributed, probably more 
than anything else, to its abrogation in 1789. 

If any one of the French bishops was consulted in the 
mutter of the revocation, that prelate must certainly have 
been Bossuet, foremost in learning, and pre-eminently dear 
to the court. But in none of the documents left by the bish- 
op of Meaux, and in none of the papers left by Ledieu, his 
faithful secretary who was so diligent in recording every- 
thing at all affecting him, is there a single indication that he 
had any share in designing or preparing the Edict of Revoca- 
tion. "And how can we suppose," asks Cardinal Bausset, 
" that Bossuet, so learned and foreseeing in everything con- 
cerning religion and the administration of the Sacraments, 
would not have perceived and proclaimed the difficulties 
menacing the bishops of France through the consequences 
of a law which avoided or neglected a pronouncement on a 
matter which was most essential to the peace of families? 
In fact, the edict prescribed no rule for that multitude of 
newly-converted whose conversion was at least equivocal ; 
and it was inexplicably silent in regard to those unconverted 
Protestants whom it left without any religious cult, and 
whose civil status it did not regulate. The principles pro- 
fessed by Bossuet indicate most clearly that neither he nor 
any bishop, with the possible exception of Mgr. de Harlay 
of Paris, was admitted to the deliberations which preceded 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes" (2). It is certain 
that the Calvinist fellow-countrymen of Bossuet regarded him 
as one who desired to effect their conversion only by means 
of instruction and encouragement. M. du Bourdieu, one of 
the most prominent Calvinist preachers of that day, writing 
to a Protestant magistrate of Montpellier, says : " I tell you 
candidly that my repugnance for anything like controversy 
has been nearly vanquished by the frank and Christian de- 
portment which distinguishes M. Bossuet from his brethren. 
He never Tises other than evangelical ways in order to con- 
vince us of the truth of his religion. He preaches, he writes 
books and letters, and lie labors to draw us from our belief 

(1) BaCSSEt; Life of Boxnuct, bk. xi.. § 17. Besancon, 1846. (2) Loc. cit. 
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by means which befit his character and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Therefore we should be grateful for the charitable 
attentions of this grand prelate, and we should read without 
prejudice the works which emanate from a heart that loves 
us and desires our salvation." 

The Edict of Revocation was undoubtedly severe in most 
of its provisions. The first article withdrew all the privileges 
which Henry TV. and Louis XIII. had granted to the Cal- 
vinists. The second and third* prohibited, throughout the 
kingdom, the public exercise of the " reformed " worship. 
The fourth ordered the banishment of all ministers who did 
not renounce heresy within fifteen days. The fifth and sixth 
established rewards for converts. The seventh prohibited 
Calvinists from teaching. The eighth ordered the Calvinists 
to educate their children in the Catholic religion. The ninth 
and tenth promised amnesty and restoration of property to 
all emigrants who would return within four months. The 
eleventh threatened relapsed converts with punishment. The 
twelfth and last continued all the civil rights of the Calvin- 
ists, provided that they did not perform their worship in 
public. All of these provisions were in strict accordance with 
that Peace of Westphalia for ivhich Protestants had moved 
heaven and earth, and ivliich proclaimed the detestable principle 
that a sovereign should determine the religion which his subjects 
were to follow. All of these provisions had been enforced in 
persecution of Catholics, and ivitli a refinement of cruelty ivhich 
causes a modern to shudder, in every landwhere Protestantism 
had attained to power. Louis XIV. would not allow Calvin- 
ists to teach ; more than a century before the revocation, Eng- 
land had actuated that principle in regard to her Catholics, and 
she continued it in force almost to our day. Louis XIV. ban- 
ished Calvinist preachers ; England disembowelled her priests 
even when she could charge them with no other " crime " 
than that of celebrating Mass. There is one great difference, 
however, between the persecutions of England and the one 
ivhich icas enforced by Louis XIY. The persecutions of Eng- 
land, bloody and perennial, were always sanctioned and gener- 
ally originated by the royal head of the Anglican Church Es- 
tablishment; the persecution in France ivas disavowed and 
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strongly condemned by the head of Christ's Church, Pope Inno~ 
cent XL " Jesus Christ," remarked the Pontiff, " did not use 
such methods ; men must be led, not dragged to the church- 
es." And the severities which accompanied the execution 
of the revocation, excesses which were unauthorized by and 
generally unknown to Louis XIV., were of short duration. 
When the Treaty of Pus wick had restored calm to France 
(1697), the king turned his attention to the woes of his Cal- 
viuist subjects. Louvois, the chief promoter of every rigor- 
ous measure, had gone to his account ; and men like Bossuet 
and the Cardinal de Noailles found that when they seconded 
the counsels of moderation proposed by Mme. de Maintenon, 
the grand monarch showed that their advice .was conforma- 
ble to his own ideas of equity. Probably there is much 
truth in this observation of Bausset : " "We may easily believe 
that Louis XIV would not have waited until the Treaty of 
Riswick in order to put an end to the evils which desolated 
many of his provinces, if the idea of his dignity had not 
prevented him from yielding to the remonstrances of foreign 
powers, or to revolt on the part of some of his subjects. 
But since he still preserved his preponderating influence in 
Europe, despite the sacrifices which the prospect of the Span- 
ish succession induced him to make at Riswick ; and since 
the Protestants of the Cevennes and the Vivarais, repressed 
and disarmed, could no longer hope for that foreign aid 
which they had expected ; he now found himself at liberty 
to listen to the dictates of his justice and kindness, without 
fear of compromising his dignity and glory " (1). Be this 
as it may, several Instructions, probably formulated by Bos- 
suet, and which greatly mollified the provisions of the Edict 
of Revocation, now appeared. One of these, issued in Dec. 
1698, restores to the Calvinist emigrants all their confiscated 
property, provided they return to France, and listen to in- 
struction on Catholic doctrine. No obligation to become 



(V Jurieu and other ministers, " more familiar with religious controversy," says Bausset, 
"than with the interests of princes," had persistently encouraged the Calvinists to re- 
iielllot), declaring that England, Holland, and the German Protestant sovereigns would 
come to their aid. Flad these powers threatened to Interfere, they would have ignored that 
provision of the Peace of Wesphaiia, ejius rcliyio ciijus reyii), which was the charter of 
continental Protestantism. 
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Catholics was imposed upon them ; and in fact hundreds 
received the instruction, and remained Calvinists. We have 
endeavored rather to explain than to justify the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes ; but in conclusion we would remark 
that few of those who have undertaken the latter task have 
found it necessary to do more than repeat the arraignment 
of the Huguenots which Bayle drew up for the edification of 
his fellow-incredulists of the eighteenth century (1). This 
champion skeptic and virulent enemy of Catholicism shows 
that the Calvinists compelled Louis XIV. to revoke the 
pacificatory ordinance of Henry IV. ; and that in this re- 
vocation the monarch merely imitated the States of Holland, 
who had observed none of the treaties which they had made 
with the Catholics. Bayle even ridicules the lamentations 
with which the Huguenots filled the earth because of their 
persecution, and insists that they merited all the punishment 
that they received. Far from us be any inclination to ridi- 
cule or minimize their sufferings ; sympathy for them would 
come with good grace from us, as from all who glory in be- 
longing to the school of Fenelon and Mme. de Maintenon. 
But when a Protestant publicist bewails their lot, he either 
manifests crass ignorance, or he exhibits himself as an il- 
lustration of monumental impudence. 



CHAPTER XII. 

QUIETISM. THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN BOSSUET AND FENELON. 

In a letter to Pope Innocent XL, dated Jan. 30, 1682, Car- 
dinal Caracciolo, archbishop of Naples, informed the Pontiff 
that a number of false mystics had appeared in his diocese, 
and had attracted many disciples to their doctrine that if 
man abandons himself entirely to profound contemplation, 
he may and should " omit the exercises of piety prescribed 
or recommended by the Church; he should regard vocal 
prayer and the sign of the cross as of no value ; and he 
should repel every idea, every image, which leads to medi- 

(1) Reply to the Letter of a Refugee in 16SS— Works, vol. ii. 
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tation on the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, since such 
meditation separates one from God." The cardinal also in- 
formed the Pope that in Italy several writers " were about 
to wield their pens in justification and recommendation of 
these dangerous opinions." The new doctrinaires, entitled 
Quietists, because of the absolute repose which they deemed 
necessary to the soul which desires to be united with God, 
held as a fundamental principle that union with God is to be 
attained only by a quasi annihilation of one's self ; that true 
love of God is to be found only when one is in a state of 
passive contemplation, that is, when one does not use any of 
the faculties of his soul, but regards with indifference what- 
ever may happen to him while he is in this condition of bliss- 
ful quiet. This specious and dangerous theory, brought to 
the notice of the seventeenth century by an apparently pious 
Spanish priest named Michael Molinos, had been enunciated, 
to some extent, in the fourth century by a number of Ori- 
genistic mystics, who, according to St. Epiphanius, were of 
irreprehensible morality. St. Jerome tells us that Eva- 
grius, a deacon of Constantinople, published a book of 
Maxims in which he contended that man could, by reason of 
meditation, be entirely exempt from any onslaught of pas- 
sion. In the eleventh century, there appeared among the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire a sort of mystics who were 
termed Hesychastes, who advanced theories similar to those 
of Evagrius, but although they yielded to the most ridiculous 
illusions, they seem to have held aloof from libertinage. 
When treating of the Albigenses (1), we spoke of their " per- 
fect ones," who needed not to pray or to perform any good 
works, but only to grant to their bodies all possible indul- 
gence. This Quietistic theory had shown signs of survival, 
long before Molinos published, in 1G75, his Spiritual Guide 
Leading the Soul, By Means of Interior Progress, to Attain 
Perfect Contemplation, and to the Rich Treasure of Interior 
Peace. About the year 1G30, Pandolfo Ricasoli, one of that 
illustrious Tuscan family which furnished, in our day, a 
prominent leader to the Italianissimi, made use of the insidi- 
ous maxims to corrupt an entire school of girls which was 

(1) Vol. II., p. 352. 
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under his direction ; but having been detected, he was tried 
by the Inquisition, and condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment (1). Similar scandals had already rendered the term 
Quietism notorious in Naples ; and in 1615 a number of per- 
verted women who had embraced the impure tenets of a 
priest named Aniello Arciero, had been tried by the Holy 
Office in Rome, and together with their seducer, had been 
condemned to a public recantation in the Dominican church 
of the Minerva (2). The world aj; large, however, paid little 
attention to these isolated ebullitions of prurient fanaticism ; 
and it was only when the specious lucubration of Molinos 
appeared, that devout souls began to realize that the demon 
had devised a formidable trap for confiding simplicity — a 
virulent poison under the guise of pleasant nourishment (3). 
Michael Molinos, a native of Aragon, made his ecclesias- 
tical studies with distinction at Coimbra ; but settled in 
Rome in 1662. His reputation for piety was great ; but we 
must note that he was accused of having soiled his priestly 
purity by the prudent Benedictine, Cardinal Sfondrati (4), 
who knew him well, and by the friend and pupil of Fenelon, 
the converted Anglican, Ramsay (5). Details corroborative 
of this charge are wanting ; but it certainly appears improb- 
able that a moral man could have calmly emitted doctrine such 
as the Inquisition censured in the propositions 41 and 42, 
which were drawn from his Guide (6). However, at the time 

(1) Ricasoli died in 105", with every sign of sincere repentance; but nevertheless, the 
horror of his olden crime caused the ecclesiastical authorities to prohibit every sign of 
solemnity at his funeral. For details of this matter, see CanttTs Heretics of Italy, Dis- 
course L., p. 330. 

(2) The rites practiced by these fanatics were similar to those imputed to the mediaeval 
Patarines. Among the many women of quality infected, were the wives of two viceroys. 

(3) The following lines of Boileau are very pertiuent to this subject. 

" Par les cheminsflcuris ci'iwi charmant quictismc. 
Tout a coup I'amenunt an vrai molinosismc, 
Blu if era bicntot, aide ilc Lucifer, 
Gttutcr c>i paradis les plaisirs dc Penfcr." Satires, x. 

(4) In his Gaul Vindicated, p. 703. Rome, 1087. 

(5) In his History of the Life and Works of F. de S. Fbiclon, p. 205. The Hague, 1723. 
(0) Prop. 41. " Dcus pcrmittit ct vult,ad nos humiliandos ct ad vcram transforma- 

tioncm perducendos quad in aliquibus animabus perfectis, ctiam lion arrcptitiis 
dozmonviolcntiam inferat corum corporihus, casqucactus cariiales commiltcre faciat, 
etiam in viyilia ct sine mentis obfuscationc, movendo phyxicc illis man its ct alia mem- 
br<u contra canon vohtntatcm. Et idem dicitur quoad illos actus per sc peceaminosos, 
in quo casu non sunt peccata, quia in his nonadest consensus." 42. "Potest daricasus 
quo Jntjiwnotli violent hv ad actus carnalcscontingant cotlcm tempore c.r parte duarum 
pcrsimanim, scilicet mariset f/, mina. ct ex parte utriusaue °couatur actus." 
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that this work saw the light, Molinos was universally re- 
garded as a modest and disinterested man, and as a wise 
and experienced director of souls. No sooner, however, had 
his admirers begun to congratulate him on the additional 
fame which the Guide was to procure for him, than these 
mystico-pietists became aware that their master's theories 
were in danger of condemnation by the Church. The first 
to enter the lists against the innovator was Paul Segneri, the 
celebrated Jesuit missionary and preacher, who issued a 
pamphlet entitled Harmony of Action and Quiet in Prayer, 
which the Quietists vainly stigmatized as a tissue of calum- 
nies against their leader. In the meantime the letter of Car- 
dinal Caracciolo had caused Pope Innocent XI. to order the 
arrest of Moliuos. Although supported by many persons of 
high station, by some even of the papal court, he was tried 
before the Holy Office ; his writings were condemned ; and 
together with two of his chief disciples, the brothers Si- 
mone and Antonmaria Leoni, he was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment, with the obligation of going to confession at 
least four times a year, and of reciting the Creed and live 
decades of the Eosary every day. On Sept. 3, 1687, Molinos 
and Simone Leoni made a public recantation with the usual 
formalities in the Square of the Minerva ; and then, while the 
crowd, horrified at the monstrous doctrines hitherto taught 
by the culprits, called for their death by fire, they were segre- 
gated from society. Antonmaria Leoni, a layman, persisted, 
during two months, in refusing to retract ; but finally he 
yielded. Molinos exhibited for over nine years all the signs 
of repentance, and died on Dec. 28, 1696. On Nov. 20, 1688, 
Pope Innocent XI. issued his Bull Ccdestis Pastor, in which 
he condemned sixty-eight of the propositions defended by 
Molinos. All of those propositions are not found, in so 
many words, in the Guide : but we must remember that Moli- 
nos was condemned, not only because of the contents of his 
printed work, but also because of his own explanations of 
its spirit, made to the inquisitors at his trial. Again, wo 
know that when he was arrested, over twent}--thousand let- 
ters, addressed to him by his confidents and disciples, were 
seized ; that these were examined by the inquisitors ; ami 
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that it is very probable that these documents revealed his 
teachings with a precision not exhibited in the book which 
was destined to the public. 

The condemned propositions are at the command of th© 
curious student (1) ; we need only remark that they are all 
based on this fundamental principle : The interior life or 
spiritual perfection is attained when the soul, once united 
with God, keeps itself in a thoroughly passive state in regard 
to all things. In everything regarding either this life or the 
next, whether there be a question of virtue or one of sin, the 
perfect soul should wish for nothing, should fear nothing — 
not even hell ; it should remain entirely inactive. This prin- 
ciple once established, as he fancied, Molinos naturally de- 
duced the consequence that good works are not only unnec- 
essary for salvation, but even hostile to perfection, since they 
demand action on the part of the faculties of the soiil. The 
reader will readily perceive how contrary this conclusion is 
to the teachings of Catholic theology ; namely, that it is by 
the frequent practice of virtue that we maintain our union 
with God, and strengthen the habit of those virtues which, 
unite us with Him. So essential, according to Molinos, is 
passivity of soul to perfection, that when a person is attacked 
b}- even the grossest of temptations, he must never resist it 
positively ; for such a resistance is, in reality, an action. The 
perfect soul, we are assured by Molinos, is in a state of ab- 
solute indifference to all that passes within and around it ; 
and the consequence of this indifference, boldly and shame- 
lessly contends the innovator, is that the tempted person is 
not responsible for his actions, be they ever so infamous, 
since the criminality affects only the sensitive part of the 
soid, not the superior part which is united with God. The 
danger of Molinosism was soon evinced by deplorable facts, 
as the annals of the Inquisition testify ; and as common 
sense tells us, must necessarily have happened. However, 
,the greater number of the Quietists were simply false mys- 
tics, who were attracted by the apparently sublime maxims 
of Molinos — maxims which were well calculated to seduce 

(1) For instance, in the Supplement to the History of Alexandre, article Molinos. Bin- 
ge n, 1791. 
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lively imaginations ; and who would have died a thousand 
deaths, rather than knowingly subject themselves to fright- 
ful consequences which, however logical, they failed to per- 
ceive. To this class belonged the angelic Fenelon, during 
several years of his life ; the learned and pious Cardinal 
Petrucci (1) ; the Abbe Malaval of Marseilles ; the Barnabite, 
Lacombe of Savoy ; and above all, Mine. Guyon, the occasion 
of the most important religious controversy of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la Motte was born at Montargis, 
in 1648, and at an early age was married to M. Guyon, a son 
of the constructor of the canal of Briare. A widow in her 
twenty-fifth year, she devoted most of her time to mystic 
contemplation ; and having formed the acquaintance of the 
Barnabite, Francois Lacombe, the author of a Molinosistic 
Analysis of Mental Prayer, she conceived so much — albeit 
spiritual — affection for him, that she came to look upon him 
as her son. The two mystics travelled together in France 
and Italy for ten years, the lady making many proselytes to 
Quietism by means of the revelations which, as she asserted 
and perhaps believed, had come to her from Heaven. At 
Paris, in 1681, Mme. Guyon published a Short and Easy 
Method of Prayer ; at Yercelli, in 1684, she issued some Ex- 
planations of the Apocalypse; and in 1686 Paris was surprised 
by her full development of a poetico-philosophical system 
which added not a little of that of Buddhistic annihilation, and 
of Brahministic absorption, to the ideas of Molinos on detach- 
meut. The morals of Mme. Guyon seem to have been beyond 
reproach ; but nevertheless, in the sermons which she fre- 
quently delivered to her proselytes, as well as in her work 
on the Apocalypse, there are passages which one can scarce- 
ly realize as having issued from other lips than those of a 
besotted libertine. Some of the sayings of Mme. Guyon are 
so frightfully blasphemous, that were Ave to repeat them, 

(1) rietro Matteo r-etrneei, of the Oratory of St. Philip Ncrl, was bishop of Jesi, his native 
city, when rope Innocent XI. enrolled him in the Sacred College. Although already noted 
for Mfiiiuosistic tendencies, his undoubted piety had counterbalanced that bar to his promo- 
tion. But when the Pontiff issued his Pull Coclcst is Pastor, he deemed It necessary to con- 
demn the M)l»tic Contemplation of Petrucci, as redolent of theerrorsof Molinos. In token 
of his submission and repents nee. ttie cardinal resigned his diocese, and fixed his residence 
iu Home. 
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we would need to cry to God, as did Bosauet, after lie had 
perforce quoted one of them : " If I dared, O Lord, I would 
entreat of Thee to send down one of Thy Seraphim with his 
most burning coals, that he might purify my lips, so 
soiled by this recital, even though it was necessary " (1). 
In the exercise of his duty the Eagle of Meaux was com- 
pelled to dilate upon matters which have no longer any 
practical importance ; and if necessity demands, the read- 
er will find in his eloquent pages many justifications for the 
asperity which he sometimes manifested in the controversy 
which is about to claim our attention. We need only ob- 
serve here that the teachings of Mme. Guyon were based 
upon a fancied love of God for Himself alone ; that is, with- 
out amy incentives of hope or of fear. According to her con- 
ception of this love, one solitary act of it suffices to produce 
supreme perfection. Therefore there should be, according 
to her, no external penances, no exercises of piety, for the 
attainment of salvation. Even the Sacraments become use- 
less ; it is sufficient for the soul to so repose in God that it 
cares nothing for either salvation or damnation. The cause 
of the perfect lov3, excogitated by Mme. Guyon, is ouisido 
of man ; man must be raised above himself, if he is to act in 
accordance with the immutable law of love. This elevation 
svill be effected by prayer, the most perfect form of which is 
dimply an utter abandonment to the divine impressions. 
Having attained to this height of perfection, the soul can 
discern nothing which is condemnable in herself ; such a 
saint should never so to confession, for he has nothing to 
confess. This doctrine, said Mme. Guyon, is that of not only 
Cardinal Bona, but of Sts. Buonaventura and Teresa, and it 
is upheld by Gerson. Of course Mme. Guyon thought that 
she had reached this height of perfection ; and she claimed 
to possess such power over souls and bodies, as to penetrate 
the innermost secrets ol others. She declared that she suf- 
fered, as it were, the pangs of labor, until she brought forth 
renovated sinners unto her Divine Spouse. She suffered in- 
tensely, she said, with this species of agony, when she first 

(1) Relation on Quietism, Sect, ii., /«j. 13, i« vU Works of Bossuet, vol. lx. Venice. 
1743. 
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met Fe'nelon ; she wanted to pour her own heart into his ; 
bnt "he did not correspond." In time, however, he succumbed 
to her influence. The notoriety of this past-mistress of false 
mysticism was at its height when Pope Innocent XI. con- 
demned the Quietism of Molinos ; and both she and Lacombe 
were arrested in 1688. The unfortunate Barnabite was ex- 
iled to the island of Oleron ; then transferred to the chateau 
of Lourdes ; and during the trial of Mine. Guyon he was 
conveyed to Vincennes, where he became crazy. He died at 
Charenton in 1699. 

After eight months of imprisonment, Mine. Guyon was re- 
leased ; the ecclesiastical authorities having judged, after 
many interrogations, that her aberrations were merely the 
result of a super-exalted pietism. Shortly after her release, 
she met Fenelon, for the first time, in the drawing-room of 
the duchess de Bethnne, a lady of great intelligence and of 
greater piety, who had already recommended her to the con- 
sideration of the influential dukes de Chevreuse and de Beau- 
villiers. At this time Fenelon was preceptor of the duke of 
Burgundy, the heir to the throne. Confronted by the vast 
genius and angelic purity of Fenelon, the priestess of Quiet- 
ism eschewed her wonted extravagancies, and discoursed 
only on grave subjects. Fenelon became convinced of her 
sanctity ; and on his recommendation Mme. de Maintenon 
introduced her among the noble young ladies of Saint-Cyr, 
that educational institution which the countess had founded, 
and which was so dear to her heart. We learn from the 
Manuscript Notes of the Abbe Claude Fleury, the famous 
historian, whose residence at court and undoubted veracity (1) 
render him an unexceptionable authority in the premises, 
that it was owing to the discovery that the opinions of Mme. 
Guyon were exciting dissension among her protegees, that 
Mme. de Maintenon began to show coolness toward Fenelon, 
and to distrust his peculiar maxims of spirituality. At any 
rate, the countess consulted some of the principal clergy of 

(1) The reader will note thnt we iillrde merely to the personality of Fleury, and to his 
testimony as to what happened, as it were, under his own eyes. The piety of this historian, 
which led him to lead a life at court like that of an anchorite in a desert, did not prevent his 
ultra-Gallicanlsm from so blinding his historical perceptions when treating of the relations 
between the Papacy and the State (or rather the king), us to render him, in too many Instan- 
ces, positively malignant toward the former power. 
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Paris, such men as Tiberge, Jol}', and Bourdaloue ; and 
found none willing to accept the theories of Mme. Guyon and 
her holy sympathizer. In these circumstances both parties 
deemed it advisable to procure the judgment of Bossuet, 
then invested by public opinion with a kind of judicial suprem- 
acy in all matters concerning the French Church. The 
duke de Chevreuse, probably, thinks Bausset (1), with the 
consent of Fenelon, broached the idea to Bossuet ; and al- 
though at first the great polemic manifested repugnance for 
the task, he was induced to undertake it by his friendship 
for the duke. Mme. Guyon delivered all her jjajjers, even 
her manuscript Life of herself, to Bossuet. " It is certain," 
says Bausset, " that when Bossuet first became acquainted 
with the writings of Mme. Guyon, he had conceived no preju- 
dice against her or her doctrine. He had scarcely heard of 
her name. He may have heard of her singularities, and of 
the j)ersecutions to which she had been subjected ; but ra- 
ther than become one of her adversaries, he was disposed to 
pity her, because of the esteem which she had inspired in 
some of the most eminent personages of the court. The 
endorsement of Fenelon, that of the dukes de Beauvilliers 
and de Chevreuse, and the protection of Mme. de Main tenon, 
must have had great weight with Bossuet. So far from har- 
boring ill feeling toward Mme. Guyon was he supposed to be, 
that her friends were the very jjersons to seek for his judg- 
ment," When Bossuet had read the tissue of extravagancies 
and puerilities which had been submitted to him, he con- 
ferred with their author; and during the discussion of seven 
hour's duration, he came to the conclusion that the doctrines 
in question were condemnable, but that the intentions of 
Mme. Guyon were pure. Several conferences were now held 
at Issy ; the chief participants being Bossuet, Fenelon, Mgr. 
de Noailles, (then bishop of Chalons), and the Abbe Trouson, 
the superior of Saint-Sulpice. 

Hitherto Fenelon had not only been united in closest 
friendship with Bossuet, but he had been accustomed to re- 
gard the Eagle of Meaux as his father, guide, and even ora- 
cle in all matters of religious science. During the confer- 

(1) History of Bossuet, Based on Original Manuscripts, bfc. x., § vii. Paris, 1846. 
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ences of Issy it became evident that Bossuet was treating 
his friend with unwonted reserve, if not with distrust ; and 
Fenelon wrote to him several letters full of humble deference. 
In one of these he says : " You know well the confidence with 
which I have given myself to you ; and how I have tried un- 
ceasingly to acquaint you with my most intimate sentiments. 
Nothing remains for me but to obey ; for in you I do not 
see the man, or a great doctor, but God. Even if you were 
to mistake, a simple and straightforward obedience would 
not mistake ; and I would regard a mistake of mine as noth- 
ing, if it were made in simplicity, and under the guidance of 
those who possess authority in the Church. And once again 
I say to you, Monseigneur ; if you doubt me ever so little, try 
me, and unsparingly. Although your intelligence is greater 
than that of others, I pray God to deprive you of it, and to 
leave you His own instead of it." Bossuet replied to none 
of these letters ; he did not wish to express any opinion on 
the matter of the discussions, until he felt that his opinion 
had become a conviction. Hitherto the studies of Bossuet 
had led him to but a limited knowledge of mystic theology ; 
the writings of St. Francis de Sales and of St. Teresa were 
the sole mystical treatises which he had perused. He was 
now occupied in careful study of every matter that could 
have any bearing on the Quietism of Mine. Guy on ; there- 
fore the letters of his friend remained unanswered. But 
both Fenelon and the outside world were made to under- 
stand that the controversy had, as yet, not at all embittered 
the heart of Bossuet toward him, when the bishop of Meaux 
begged to be the consecrator of his adversary in the ap- 
proaching function, entailed by his nomination to the archi- 
episcopal see of Cambrai. When the conferences of Issy 
came to an end, Fenelon was asked to sign thirty articles, 
of which the following were the most important. Every 
Christian, no matter what his condition, is bound, although 
not at every moment, to explicitly desire and pray to be saved. 
Indifference to one's salvation is not allowable. No soul 
should yield to despair, or acquiesce in its probable dam- 
nation. Fenelon replied that he was willing to subscribe ; 
but that he found them " not sufficient to obviate certain 
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equivocations." At his request four other articles were add- 
ed to these ; and one of them, the thirty-third, seemed to tol- 
erate, to say the least, the theory of " disinterested love." It 
was coached in these words : " Pious and truly humble souls 
might be inspired with a submission and consent to the will 
of God, even though, by a very false supposition, God should 
place them, at His own good pleasure, in eternal torment, 
instead of in the happiness which He has promised to the 
just, without depriving them, however, of His grace and 
His love. -This (submission) is'an act of perfect abandon- 
ment and of pure love, practiced by certain saints ; and by 
a very particular grace of God it may be usefully practiced 
by certain very perfect souls, but without derogating from the 
obligation of performing those other acts which we have des- 
ignated as essential to Christianity." Mgr. La Broue, bishop 
of Mirepoix, whose knowledge Bossuet greatly respected, ex- 
pressed astonishment at the adoption of this article ; where- 
upon Bossuet replied : " I thought much about that article ; 
and I found it in so many approved books, that I did not see 
how it could be questioned. Examples of acts based on false 
suppositions are derived from Moses and St. Paul. The in- 
terpretations of St. Chrysostom and of Theodoret in favor of 
this sort of acts are formal. . . . This one is found in many 
approved works, and notably in several passages of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales ; it is considered by the bishop of Evreux, in 
his Life of the saint, as a mark of great perfection. I would 
ask for the difference between it and this proposition : ' One 
should rather suffer all the piins of hell for eternity, than 
commit a sin, either mortal or venial.' The latter proposi- 
tion is incontestable ; therefore the former, which only con- 
forms to it, is true. Again, the doctrine taught by the schools 
makes charity consist in the will to love God, even though 
by that love no sort of happiness were to be gained. Now 
this proposition plainly includes the other." This appro- 
bation of the thirty-third article of Issy proves that Bossuet 
was then disposed to yield to the prepossessions of Fenelon, 
as far as theological precision would permit ; and this ab- 
sence of anything savoring of obstinacy, together with Bos- 
suet's certificate that he was satisfied with the docility dis- 
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played by Mme. Guyon during the six months of his surveil- 
lance over her, furnished to the admirers of the eminent dis- 
putants reason for hoping that there would be no serious in- 
terruption in a concord which was so beneficial to the Church 
of France. 

The imprudence of Mme. Guyon caused Bossuet to banish 
all personal consideration for her from his future attitude in 
the controversy. When the enterprising woman was about 
to depart from the convent to which she had consented to 
retire during the conferences of Issy, she promised Bossuet 
that she would fix her residence in the country, avoiding all 
propaganda in Parisian society ; but nevertheless, she pro- 
cured a hidden domicile in the capital, and informed her 
friends that the great light of the Church had given to her 
a certificate of the orthodoxy of her tenets. This misrepre- 
sentation of a document which expressed an opinion merely 
as to her sincerity, on the part of a woman who vaunted her- 
self as a model of simplicity, and as a voluntary holocaust 
in the cause of truth, deprived her of all the sympathy of 
Bossuet. She was again arrested, and probably at the in- 
stigation of him who had hitherto shown to her so much 
leniency (1). Fenelon felt this blow as though it had been 
directed against himself ; and the consequent rupture of his 
intimacy with his quondam Mentor was accentuated by his 
announced conviction that he could not approve of the work, 
States of Prayer, which Bossuet had just published. Fenelon 
justified his disapproval of this treatise by the rigor mani- 
fested by its author toward certain writings of Mme. Guyon 
which were cited in the margin ; and he declared that his 
own esteem for the lady would not allow him to subscribe to 
her condemnation. Naturally Bossuet replied that all con- 
siderations of friendship should yield to the pressing inter- 
ests of religion. Fenelon tried to excuse his attitude toward 
the States of Prayer to Cardinal de Noailles, the bishop of 
Chartres, and Mme. de Maintenon ; and he promised these 
parties that he would soon explain his opinions so satisfac- 
torily, that there would be no room for doubt as to their or- 

(1) The influence of Bossuet In procuring this arrest Is Indicated In a letter of Mme. de 
Maintenon to Cardinal c".e Noailles. 
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thodoxy. He also declared : " It need not be feared that I 
shall contradict the bishop of Meaux. I would die, sooner 
than furnish so scandalous a scene to the public. I shall 
speak of him only to praise him, and in order to avail myself of 
his own words. I know his thoughts thoroughly ; and I 
guarantee that when he sees my work, he will be pleased with 
it." It is certain that Fenelon took every reasonable precau- 
tion, as he thought, to insure the conformity of his great work 
with the doctrines of the Church : he submitted the raanu- 
script to Cardinal de Noailles and his theologians, to the ex- 
perienced and spiritual Abbe Tronson, and to M. Pirot, a firm 
friend of Bossuet, and the chief censor of doctrinal works 
offered for publication in Paris. All these theological ex- 
perts having given a verbal approbation of the Maxims of 
the Saints Concerning the Interior Life, the book appeared 
before the public in January, 1697, and the nature of the 
Quietism defended by the holy archbishop of Cambrai was 
clearly explained. The sublime and generous soul of Fenelon 
had persuaded itself that in this life man can love God con- 
tinually and solely for Himself alone, independently of any 
hope or any fear. He not only admitted the possibility of 
this pure and disinterested love of God, but he admitted the 
possibility of a soul consenting, for love of God, to the sac- 
xifice of its own salvation. He insisted, however, that this 
hypothetical person, even while resigning himself to an eter- 
nal deprivation of the beatific vision, would not and could 
not cease to love God. Not content with supposing the pos- 
sibility of this disinterested love, Fenelon taught that its 
perfection was attained not merely by a non-cherishing of 
the love " of desire " (the desire of one's own happiness), but 
by an explicit exclusion of that love. If this principle were 
admitted, it would logically follow that an act of perfect love 
would be incompatible with the theological virtue of hope ; 
since the love " of desire " is of the very essence of hope. 

The duke de Beauvilliers presented, in the name of Fene- 
lon, who was then in his diocese of Cambrai, a copy of the 
Maxims to Louis XIV.; and on the same day he sent a copy 
to Bossuet, then residing at Tersailles. During two days 
Bossuet refused himself to every person ; and then proceed- 
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ing to Paris, be kept perfect silence for fifteen days in regard 
to the book which was pre-occupying his mind and his 
heart (1). At this time, Louis XIV. was in ignorance of all 
that had happened since the conferences of Issj ; for Mme. 
de Maintenon was constantly hoping that a reconciliation 
would take place between the two prelates in whom she most 
confided. Great was the astonishment and fear of the king 
when he learned of the dangerous doctrines professed by the 
preceptor of his grandsons ; and when Bossuet came " to ask 
his pardon for not having sooner revealed to his Majesty the 
fanaticism of his brother-bishop" (2). Fenelon could not 
understand why there came to him, from all sides, denuncia- 
tions of a work which had passed the censorship of experts 
who were more favorable to Bossuet than to himself (3); and 
when, sis weeks after the publication of the Maxims, he read 
his adversary's Instruction on the States of Prayer, he must 
have foreseen the issue of the controversy. " Bossuet had 
followed," says Bausset, " a method absolutely different from 
that pursued by Fenelon ; and it was much the surer one. 
Fenelon, seduced by the attractions of a system of perfection 
which fascinated his imagination, had concentrated his stud- 
ies on this matter in the mystic authors. Bossuet, on the 
contrary, had perceived that this very refined doctrine on 
spirituality was a modern teaching, one which had only four 
or five hundred years of existence, having been unknown by 

(1) Manuscripts of Ledieii, the secretary of Bossuet. Ledien adds: "From his first 
reading of the book he made pencil-notes on the margin, referring to those passages on 
which he afterward so well wrote. Under his dictation, during two hours of each of four 
or five sittings, I wrote out the propositions, cited by page and line, with summaries of 
their refutations. This was the foundation of all the writings on this subject which Mgr. 
de Meaux afterward composed." 

(2) Reply of Fenelon to the Relation on Quietism. 

(3) Fenelon should have expected this outburst of condemnation, were it only because of 
the insertion in the printed work of one proposition, which indeed had not appeared in the 
manuscript submitted to Noailles, Tronson, and Pirot. This proposition, the thirteenth 
among the twenty-three afterward condemned, must necessarily have seemed most perni- 
cious. It says : " While Jesus Christ was on the cross. His inferior part did not communi- 
cate His involuntary trouble to His superior part." Fenelon always protested, and even in 
his last will and testament, that he had placed this proposition in the margin, not in the 
text of his manuscript ; that he had placed It there, only to remind himself of au addition- 
al passage which he intended to afterward insert ; and that he had always condemned the 
proposition, it seems that the duke, de Chevrense, to whom, when leaving Paris for Cam- 
bral, he had entrusted the task of putting the work through the press, did not understand 
the meaning of an author's rr.arglual notes, queries, etc. ; and innocently trausferred the 
proposition to the text. 
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all the olden Fathers of the Church and in the centuries im- 
mediately following them. He perceived, therefore, that this 
doctrine could not constitute that veritable Christian perfec- 
tion which was taught by Jesus Christ, transmitted by the 
Apostles, consecrated by the Fathers, and recommended by 
the Church. . . . Fenelon, perhaps too much addicted, by the 
temper of his intellect, to metaphysical abstractions, the 
language and forms of which are found so often in his sys- 
tem of spirituality, had forgotten that the simplicity of the 
Christian religion resists the subtleties which are incompre- 
hensible to the greater portion of mankind ; and that Chris- 
tianity, by placing hope among its fundamental virtues, not 
only invites all Christians to expect their happiness in the 
divine goodness, but enjoins on them to desire said happi- 
ness in conformity with the designs of God. He himself felt 
that his system attacked Christian hope to some extent ; and 
he strove to sustain the tottering portion of his mystic edi- 
fice by very subtle distinctions concerning the motives and 
specific objects of hope. But the very necessity of having 
recourse to these efforts of imagination ought to have warned 
him that it was as useless as dangerous to transform positive 
commandments, prescribed to all Christians, into metaphys- 
ical minutiae ; and to present as the ideal of Christian perfec- 
tion, a condition to which it has probably never been granted 
to any person to arrive, during this mortal existence " (1). 
Fenelon had persuaded himself that his system was justified 
by certain passages in the works of St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and other authors approved 
by the Church. But more than a year before the publica- 
tion of the Maxims, the bishop of Chartres had warned his 
people in words which Fenelon might have heeded with prof- 
it : "If there are found in approved works some expressions 
which the new mystics evidently abuse, the sentiments and 
basis of the doctrine advanced by these mystics differ in 
most essential points from those of the cited works. Such 
expressions, borrowed by false piety in order to imitate the 
real, were innocent terms on the lips of the pious persons 
who used them ; and they were used rarely, being, as it were, 

(!) Vbi supra, S xiii. 
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slips of the tongue." It is true that Bossuet sometimes 
found difficulty in freeing certain pious and approved writers 
from the charge of having uttered sentiments which seemed 
to be redolent of Quietism ; but then he justified those au- 
thors by the silence which the Church had hitherto observed 
in the premises. That silence, however, had now been brok- 
en ; the condemnation of Molinosism was of recent date. 

Bossuet found it no easy task to convince the admirers of 
F6nelon, especially the Cardinal de Noailles and Mme. de 
Maintenon, that they could no longer defend their protege. 
Their hearts told them that the intentions of Fenelon were 
pure ; and every interview with him increased the charm of 
his candor, while they were only too willing to accept his 
more or less specious explanations. These explanations 
had no such effect on Bossuet. " I hold you responsible," 
he wrote, " for the division you are producing among the 
bishops. Take what side you wish ; but as for me, I tell 
you that I shall raise my voice even unto heaven against 
these errors which you can no longer ignore. I shall send 
my complaints to Borne, and throughout the earth ; it shall 
not be said that the cause of God is so deserted " (1). In 
April, 1697, Fenelon announced that he was about to submit 
his Maxims to the judgment of the Eomau Pontiff ; and on 
July 27, the king wrote to the Pope, " praying His Holiness 
to pronounce, as soon as possible, on the book of the arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, and on the doctrine which it contained." 
On August 1, Fenelon was ordered to leave the court, and 
repair to his diocese. When we come to treat of the sin- 
cerity of this saintly prelate, we shall show how little grief 
this " exile," as the spirit of the world termed it, caused in 
his apostolic heart. At this stage of the controversy, it is 
strange that Bossuet did not insist upon a cessation of all 
asperities, pending the decision of Borne ; but instead of 
such prudence, the adversaries of Fenelon now displayed an 
increased yearning for combat. A series of polemics weir 
inaugurated by a Declaration of the Three Prelates, Bossuet, 
the archbishop of Paris, and the bishop of Chartres, in con- 
tradiction of the assertion of Fenelon, in the preface of the 

il) Manuscripts of Lcdieu. 
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Maxims and in his letter to Pope Innocent XII., that his 
system did not transgress the limits agreed upon at Issy. 
Fuel was added to the fire by the injudicious conduct of the 
nephew of Bossuet, the Abbe of the same name, who, visit- 
ing in Eome at this time, had been requested by his uncle 
to defer his return, and represent the anti-Quietistic cause 
in the imminent proceedings. " Never," observes Bausset, 
" did an unfortunate choice produce more deplorable con- 
sequences. The correspondency of the Abbe Bossuet re- 
veals his character, sentiments, and methods, on every page ; 
and we cannot avoid attributing to his fatal influence that 
excess of vehemence and of asperity which showed itself in 
the controversy between these two great men, and which 
even now causes sorrow in their most sincere admirers." 
While the proper authorities at Borne were considering the 
question, there appeared the Four Letters of Fenelon to 
Bossuet, and the latter's Reply. In these letters Fenelon 
displayed much skill in lessening the rashness of many of 
his Maxims by modifications drawn from the region of those 
" pious opinions " which the Church had tolerated ; and 
many fancied that in these later apologies, rather than in the 
Maxims, were revealed the intimate convictions of his soul. 
Bossuet admitted this skill of an adversary who ventured, 
in the face of admiring Christendom, to enter into the arena 
of debate with him, the greatest controversialist of that or 
any other time : " Let his partisans cease to vaunt his grand 
mind and his eloquence. AVe readily grant that he has 
made a vigorous and stubborn defense. AYho questions his 
intellect? He has sufficient even to frighten one. It is his 
misfortune that he has espoused a cause that demands so 
much skill for its defense." Hitherto the controversy had 
been conducted with vehemence indeed ; but the limits of 
doctrinal discussion had not been passed. Now personali- 
ties were launched by both parties ; and in one of his letters 
to the Pontiff, the usually gentle Fenelon indulged in much 
bitterness as he declared that his adversaries had become 
incredibly offensive in his regard. Bossuet therefore deemed 
it necessary to justifiy himself ; and he published his Re- 
lation Concerning Quietism, which appeared just at the time 
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when grave charges were being brought against Mme. 
Guy on, and when the Abbe, his nephew, was disseminating 
the most odious suspicions against Fenelon in the Roman 
court. This Relation was a masterpiece among polemics ; 
and it produced a prodigious effect. There is one passage 
in it, however, which marks it as the most saddening feature 
of the controversy. " I abstain from imputing to the arch- 
bishop of Cambrai any other design than that which is 
manifested by his writings and by a chain of verified facts. 
It is sufficient, and too much, that he is a declared protector 
of her who predicts, and proposes to herself, the. seduction 
of the world. If it be said that I allege too much against a 
woman whose vagaries seem to amount to madness, I grant 
it, if that madness is not plain fanaticism ; if the spirit of 
seduction does not act in that woman; if that Priscilla has 
not found her Montanus to defend her " (1). This ever-to-be- 
regretted implication against one of the purest of men, this 
melancholy instance of the power of controversy to tempor- 
arily becloud the clearest of intellects, and to pervert the 
noblest of hearts, gave a great advantage to Fenelon ; and 
Bossnet endeavored, says Bausset, " so far as he could, to 
give to the odious comparison an interpretation as favorable 
as could be permitted by the nature of an accusation which 
it was not in his power to efface, or to cause to be forgotten." 
"While the Relation of Bossuet and the Reply of Fenelon 
were being discussed throughout Europe, the Holy See was 
examining the Maxims of Fenelon with its wonted calm and 
impartiality. Sixty-four sessions were held by the desig- 
nated commissioners ; and since only five of the ten theolo- 
gians found condemnable doctrines in the criminated work, 
the Pontiff at first thought it might be advisible to settle the 
question by issuing an Apostolic Decree, in which, without 
any formal condemnation of an author whom he loved and 
admired, there would be published a number of canons on 
the true nature of the interior life. While this project was 
still in abeyance, the Abbe Bossuet sent information of it to 
his uncle ; and on the receipt of the intelligence, Bossuet 

(I) Montnnus. ft heretic of the time of Antoninus Pius (138-161), was greatly ftided by 
Priscilla, a pseudo-prophetess and ftlmndoned woman, In the propagation of bis errors. 
See our vol. 11., p. 35. 
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persuaded tlie king to exercise pressure on the Pontiff to 
bring about a formal condemnation of the Maxims. Then it 
was that Louis XIY. sent to the Pope that famous letter 
which, although very disrespectful, and most unbecoming the 
"Most Christian King, was not necessarily as menacing as 
historians generally describe it. In this letter, which had 
been prepared by Bossuet, the king exaggeratingly declaimed 
on the troubles produced in France by the Maxims ; and 
then approaching the desired condemnation of that book, he 
said that " if His Holiness prolonged the affair by manage- 
ments which he could not comprehend, he would know what 
to do ; and he hoped that His Holiness would not force him 
to such disagreeable extremities." Bausset finds this letter 
" the most afflicting monument of the controversy." Per- 
haps there would not be very much exaggeration in this qual- 
ification, if it could be shown that King Louis meant to in- 
sinuate a possibility of his being induced to play the role of 
Henry VIII. in France. But it would appear, from certain 
remarks of the secretary of Bossuet, which remarks Bausset 
himself adduces (1), that at this time the chief concern of 
the monarch and of Bossuet was to find a means of depriv- 
ing Fenelon of his see, if the Pope did not condemn him, 
and to effect this deposition even without the concurrence of 
the Pontiff, that is, by invoking the aid of the canonical cus- 
toms of the kingdom, interpreted in the Gallican sense then 
iu vogue. A hint to the Holy See that this project would 
be actuated was by no means the rebellious menace which 
historians generally discern in the royal letter. However, 
the pontifical decision had been rendered before the letter 
of the grand monarch reached its destination. A new com- 
mission, composed of the most learned members of the Sa- 
cred College, had decided in favor of a condemnation of the 
Maxims in general, and in particular, of twenty-three prop- 
ositions drawn from the book. In the Brief dated March 12, 
1G99, Pope Innocent XII. issued the apposite condemna- 
tion, declaring that sixteen of the propositions " tended to 
encourage a belief in a possibility of a permanent state, in 
this life, wherein God could be loved solely for Himself ; and 

(1) Loc c«., S sis. 
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that they authorized au absolute sacrifice of eternal happi 
uess." Furthermore the Pontiff declared that the twenty- 
three propositions, " whether taken in the sense of their 
words, as they are presented to the reader, or taken in con- 
nection with the principles set forth in the body of the book, 
are rash, scandalous, evil-sounding, offensive to pious ears, 
dangerous in practice, and respectively erroneous." Con- 
trary to the expressed wish of the adversaries of Fenelon, the 
Pope, in accord with the votes of the cardinals, had refused 
to affix the notes of " heretical and impious " to the qualifi- 
cations of the propositions. Beranlt-Bercastel well says that 
while Fenelon was never so humiliated as he was in France, 
after this condemnation, never had he showed himself so 
grand as when he received the news of the pontifical action. 
His brother handed to him a copy of the Brief as he was 
about to ascend the pulpit of his cathedral. It was the 
Feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady, March 25, 1699. 
He had prepared a discourse appropriate to the beautiful 
mystery ; but having scanned the document, he dexterously 
turned his sermon into one on the perfect submission due to 
legitimate authority, and so touchingly and simply did he 
speak of his condemnation, and of his submission to the Vic- 
ar of Jesus Christ, that the congregation shed tears of sym- 
pathy and of holy joy. On April 9, he issued a pastoral to 
his entire diocese ; but he himself read it in the Cathedral. 
The following was the most important passage : " At length, 
my dear brethren, our Hohj Father, the Pope, has condemned 
in a Brief the book entitled 'Maxims of the Saints,' together 
ivith twenty -three 'propositions extracted from it. We adhere 
to this Brief, both in regard to the text of the booh and in re- 
gard to the Uventy-three p>ropositions, simply, absolutely, and 
without a shadoiv of restriction. And with all our heart toe ex- 
hort you to similar submission and to unreserved docility, so 
that you may not insensibly lose any of that simplicity of obedi- 
ence which is due to the Holy Sec, a>>d of which we wish to give 
you, through the grace of God, an exmnjile unto the last breath 
of our life. God grant that no one ever speak of us, unless to 
remember that a shepherd deemed it his duty to be as docile as 
the last lamb of his flock ! " 
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On whose authority the story is credited, it is impossible 
to discover ; but in nearly every narrative of the Quietistic 
controversy, we read that shortly after the condemnation of 
the Maxims, Louis XIV. asked Bossuet what he would have 
done, if the royal sympathies had been with Mgr. de Cambrai. 
And it is said that Bossuet replied : " Sire, I would have 
cried out twenty times more loudly ; for when one is defend- 
ing the truth, he feels that, sooner or later, he will be victor- 
ious." Nothing is more certain than that Bossuet would 
have thus replied to such a question in such like terms, had 
Louis XIY. ever propounded it. But the grand monarch 
was of too grave a temperament to ever imagine so absurd a 
contingency ; and he knew Bossuet too well to even dream 
of the possibility of the Eagle of Meaux hesitating between 
a performance of his duty and a risk of the royal displeasure. 
Only in one sense, therefore, is this story, " if not true, well 
invented." Had the idle question been put, we would read 
of it in the correspondence of Bossuet with his nephew, where 
the elated prelate complacently details all the indications of 
the king's satisfaction with the happy termination of the af- 
fair. Ledieu, so minute in recording everything bearing on 
his master's connection with anti-Quietism, says nothing of 
an episode which would have redounded to that master's 
credit. The same silence is found in the letters of Mme. de 
Maintenon to Cardinal de Xoailles, where the countess details 
her royal husband's thoughts on the controversy. The duke 
de Saint-Simon says nothing about what would have gladly 
been located by him among those tidbits of gossip in which 
he so delighted. Xor is there a word of the story in the 
work which the Abbe Phelippeaux, the associate of the 
Abbe Bossuet during his Eoman diplomatic experience, wrote 
under the eye of Bossuet, and which contains all those de- 
tails which are naturally learned by one who enjoys an in- 
timacy such as that of Phelippeaux with his master. 

Protestant and rationalistic writers, almost without ex- 
ception, affect to discern in the anti-Quietistic controversy 
merely a dispute of words on unintelligible matters ; and in 
the ardent and often bitter attitude of Bossuet and Fcmelon 
toward each other, they would have us believe that rivalry in 
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glory was tlie sole actuating principle. As for the pious ex- 
travagancies of Mme. Guyon, these superficial observers 
have for them only words of ridicule. Men of the calibre 
of Bossuet and Fenelon do not loosen the ties of ancient and 
devoted friendship, disturb the serenity of pious souls 
throughout Christendom, and besiege the Chair of Peter with 
their clamors, in order to pursue that bubble which the world 
styles fame. Bossuet had already attained to the pinnacle of 
glory (1). His words were accepted as oracles in every land 
of Europe, when he complied with the request of Mme. de 
Maintenon, and of the dukes de Beauvilliers and de Chev- 
reuse, to sound the depths of the new spirituality. Having 
found that the presumed depths were specious shallows cov- 
ering reefs which invited the shipwreck of confiding souls, 
he felt that duty compelled him to warn the nations in that 
justifiable hyperbole — " it was all over with religion, 11 y al- 
loit dc toute la religion " — if the pseudo-mysticism were re- 
duced to practice. The spirit that was then animating the 
great polemic manifested itself when he demanded of Fen- 
elon : "Do you dare to deny that, according to your princi- 
ples, if one wishes to exercise the pure love which you pro- 
claim, he must love as though he were without redemption, 
without Saviour, without Christ ; and that he must protest 
loudly that even though these were not, and the providence, 
goodness, and mercy of God were forgotten, he would never- 

(1) Reflecting on the sacred eloquence of the Age of Louis XIV., after a critical notice of 
the Italian orators and polemics, and of such English preachers as had some reputation 
among their own, Cantii proceeds : " Not meeting any Germans or Spaniards who deserve 
mention here, we hasten to him who is regarded as the priuce of eloqueuee. Bossuet was 
eloquent in everything that lie undertook ; in controversy, in theology. In politics, iu ex- 
plaining truth and In refuting error, ever conveying his own impressions, and inducing 
conviction without commanding it. A grand theatre was open to him. There was a great 
monarch, whom he might remind of 1:1s nothingness, amid the frantic applause that 
deafened him. There was a Valliere to he consoled ; there a FCnelon to be refuted ; 
there Protestants to be comhattcd; there clerical liberties to he determined; there the lau- 
rcls'gathercd by Turenne, which garlanded him who had converted their winner ; there n 
France needing pneouraprement, and hoping In the dauphin whom he had educated ; there 
the victories of Conde, and the woes of England's royalties, furnishing hlin materials for 
meditation and for condolence. This Importance of subjects was not above his powers; 
ami never ha* human speech united xuch precision to such vigor, impetuosity, and 
splendor. His convlctlous grew by means of the wonderful concord which he found In the 
genius of all the Fathers— a Keulus, the Rrandeur of which he was capable of comprehending. 
He concentrated his 1 acuities in solitude, until he had acquired foice and originality. Then 
entering into the world of affairs, he holds ever present before him the grand Idea of the 
rational unity, just as Cicero held that of his country's majesty ; and tranquil and secure. 
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theless love God no more and no less ? " Certainly these 
words prove that Bossuet felt that the Quietists were under- 
mining the foundations of the spiritual life. Christianity, 
he adds, does not and cannot consist in questions of meta- 
physics or super-metaphysics, " or in an alembical piety, or 
in a search after a beautiful ideal " ; it enjoins upon us the 
performance of positive acts of virtue which will prepare for 
us the way to heaven. Christianity, remarks Cardinal Baus- 
set, is not an unintelligible theological Platonism, contem- 
plating God as all-perfect, but Sever invoking His all-good- 
ness. "It is no more possible," says Bossuet, "for charity 
not to have the desire of enjoying God, than it is for our na- 
ture not to wish for uninterrupted happiness." Unbeknown 
to himself, Fenelon was leading men to a mystic theism 
which would inevitably end in philosophical theism ; and 
the very piety of Fenelon, which was appreciated by no man 
more than by Bossuet, rendered his teaching more dangerous, 
because it was made more specious. Fortunately for religion, 
the saintly archbishop of Cambrai eventually so conducted 
himself, as to add to his many glories that of leaving behind 
him no defenders of his temporary aberrations. 

he speaks with the dignity of undisputed sovereignty, with a noble simplicity which makes 
him great, and he persuades all because he is persuaded, lie touches hearts because his own 
is touched. He never sent anything to the press, unless commanded, or compelled byduty ; 
he had been dead for sixty years, when his Sermons, masterpieces, if he had not composed 
his Funeral Orations, were published. In this field, in which he has found no modol 
among the ancients, standing before the throne and the grave, using images which are ev- 
er noble, emitting thoughts of vast application, presenting conceits which are vivid and 
Just, and preserving harmony in the whole and between all its parts, he never amplifies 
more than beQts the word of God, unless when excused by the very nature of his task. 
Amid all the never-equalled grandeurs of his day and his king, Bnssuct continually re- 
peats his warnings on the nothingness of the great, even humiliating them by vilifyin 7 
comparisons, and showing them ivhat petty things arc crowns, wisdom, valor, an i 
beauty, when viewed at the edge of our common grave." Univ. Hist.,bk. xvi., ib. 
8.— La Bruyere expressed the belief of Bossuet'* contemporaries, and anticipated the judg- 
ment cf posterity, when he termed the great controversialist one of the Fathers of me 
Church ; and Masillon said of him : *" Had he been born in those times, he would have be«:i 
the light cf Councils and the soul of the assembled Fathers ; he would have dictated Can- 
ons ; and he would have presided at Nice and Ephesus." Can we suppose that such a maii 
would have foregone the sweet and profitable familiarity of Fenelon, and entailed upon 
himself so much terrible anxiety and labor, for the sake of a problematical addition to his 
already acquired glory ? 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE ALLEGED DUPLICITY OF FENELON. * 

Of all the works of Voltaire, the Age of Louis XIV. is prob- 
ably the most prolific in falsehood ; scarcely one of the 
greater personages of that grand period of French history is 
not covered by the cynic's venemous slime. We may not be 
astounded when we read such attacks as that on the sincer- 
ity of the conversion of Turenne ; but we are dazed when we 
behold Fenelon, the dove of simplicity, presented to a hither- 
to venerating world as a virtual hypocrite, a philosophist, 
and consequently a freethinker. Such is the guise with which 
Voltaire invests the angelic archbishop of Cambrai, when he 
asserts that Bamsay, a friend and, in some sense, a pupil of 
the prelate, informed him (Voltaire) that " if Fenelon had 
been born in England, he would have developed his genius, 
and would have given full rein to his principles — principles 
which no person ever knew " (1). Now Bamsay had been 
intimate with Fenelon for many years ; and his affection was 
based on probably the most tender relation that can subsist 
between two honest souls. Bamsay had been bred an Ang- 
lican ; but having left his native Scotland for France, he be- 
came acquainted with Fenelon, and was saved by that pre- 
late from the shoals of incredulity on which he was drifting 
when he discerned the innate weakness of Protestantism. 
Having been drawn into the haven of Catholicity by the en- 
lightened zeal of Fenelon, is it probable that he would pro- 
claim his religious Mentor a mere time-server, a devotee of 
policj 7 , a man ready to abandon his convictions for petty in- 
terest? Bamsay could not refute the calumny of the Sage 
of Ferney ; for he had died in 1743, and the allegation was 

» The first part of this chapter appeared as an article lu the Ave Maria, vol. xxviii. ; and 
the portion treating of the meaning of Tclcmachus appeared in the Rosary, vol. iii. 

(1) When, in 1758, the Abbe Rarral and the Oratorians Guibaud and Valla had issued 
their ]Tixto>ical, Literary, onif Critical Dictionary, Voltaire found himself charged with 
imposture in this matter. He merely replied that he still possessed the letter of Ramsay, 
and that the English words of the criminated passage were : " Were he born in a free 
country, he would have displayed his whole genius, and given a full career to his own 
principles, never known.' 
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not made until 1752. It is the opinion of Chaudon (1) that 
if Ramsay did indeed write the letter adduced by Voltaire, 
the quoted passage alluded, not to the religious principles of 
Fcnelon, but to those of " the author of Telemachus concern- 
ing the authority of kings." Whether or not the surmise of 
Chaudon be correct, a perusal of the entire work of Earn- 
say (2) convinces us that, as Sainte-Beuve expresses the idea, 
" Mgr. de Cambrai was not of the ordination of d'Alembert 
and Voltaire " (3). We would submit to the attention of the 
student a succinct account of one" of Ramsay's argumenta- 
tions with his instructor, which was held Avhile the process 
of his conversion was being forwarded. Certainly the con- 
versation indicates none of those principles, or a lack of any 
principles, which Voltaire attributes to Fenelon. 

Having detailed certain objections concerning the Natural 
Law and toleration which he had adduced to the archbishop, 
Ramsay gives the prelate's reply : "If you would persist in 
your philosophical independence, and if you would tolerate 
in some sort all kinds of sects, you must necessarily regard 
Christianity as an imposture ; for there is no medium be- 
tween Deism and Catholicism." As this seemed a paradox 
to Ramsay, the archbishop explained : " In renouncing all 
supernatural and revealed law, you must limit yourself to 
Natural Religion, founded on the idea of God ; but if you 
admit a revelation, you must recognize some supreme author- 
it} r ever prompt and able to interpret it. Without such es- 
tablished visible authority, the Christian Church would be 
like a republic having wise laws, but no magistrates to enforce 
them. What a source of confusion ! Each citizen, a copy 
of the law in hand, disputing its meaning ! . . . Has not our 
Sovereign Legislator provided better than this for the peace 
of His republic and the preservation of His law ? Again, if 
there is no infallible authority to say to all, ' Behold the real 
meaning of Holy Writ,' how are the ignorant peasant and 
the untutored artisan to decide where even the most learned 

(1) Historical Dictionary, Avignon, 1756. This work served as the basis for the Dic- 
tionary of the Belgian polygraphed Feller. 

(2) History of the Life and Works of Francois de Salignac de la Mothe-Feneloni 
The Hague. 1723. 

(3) Monday Chats, (April 1, 1S50). 
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c;m not agree ? In giving a written law, God would have 
ignored the needs of the immense majority of mankind, had 
He not also furnished an interpreter to spare them a task, 
the performance of which would be impossible. You must 
reject the Bible as a fiction, or submit to the Church." Earn- 
say impetuously rejoined : " Monseigneur, you want me to 
recognize an earthly tribunal as infallible ? I have gone 
through most of the sects, and permit me to say, with all due 
respect, that the priests of all religions are frequently more 
corrupt and more ignorant than other men." Fenelon sweet- 
ly replied : " If we do not arise above what is human in the 
most numerous assemblies of the Church, we shall find there 
only what will revolt us and nourish our incredulity ; we 
shall see only passions, prejudices, humau imbecility, politi- 
cal scheming, cabals. But we must the more admire the 
divine omnipotence and wisdom, since they accomplish their 
designs by means which appear apt only to frustrate those 
designs." Ramsay yielded to the necessity of a living in- 
terpreter for a revealed law ; but still clung to his idea of 
Natural Religion, and asserted that one need only to enter 
into one's self to feel the truth of that religion. Fenelon in- 
quired : " And how many men are capable of so entering 
into themselves as to consult pure reason ? Granted that 
some, here and there, may enter on this purely intellectual 
road, the rank and file can not, and they need external aid." 
But hearken to the prelate's resume of the fall of man and 
the economy of the Redemption : " Our first parents having 
abused their liberty in a paradise of immortality and pleas- 
ure, God changed their probationary state for a mortal one — 
one of mixed good and evil, — in order that an experience of 
the nothingness of creatures might prompt us to constantly 
yearn for a better life. From that time all men wf re born 
with an inclination to evil. . . . We are born sick, but a cure 
is ever ready at hand. The light which enlightens every 
one who comes into the world is never wanting to any indi- 
vidual. Sovereign Wisdom has spoken differently, accord- 
ing to time and place ; to some by the supernatural law and 
by the miracles of the Prophets, and to others by the natur- 
al law and the wonders of creation. Every person is judged 
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bj the law lie knows, and not by that lie ignores. At length 
God Himself assumed flesh like our own, that He might 
satisfy for sin, and to furnish us an example of the worship 
due to Him. God cannot pardon a criminal without also 
manifesting His horror for crime ; that manifestation He 
owes to justice, and it can be given only by Jesus Christ. . . . 
The religion of this Eternal Pontiff consists of charity alone ; 
the Sacraments, the priesthood, and ceremonies, are only 
aids to our weakness, — only sensible signs to nourish in our- 
selves and others the knowledge and love of our common 
Father ; in fine, they are means necessary to keep us in order, 
in unity, and in obedience. One day these means will cease, 
the figures will vanish, the true temple will be opened ; our 
bodies will arise glorious, and God will communicate eter- 
nally with His creatures. Behold the general plan of Provi- 
dence ; behold, so to say, the ijlnhsophy of tJie Bible. Sup- 
pose that its truth could not be demonstrated. Would you 
not wish it to be true ? " 

In three different places (1) Voltaire descants upon the 
scepticism of Fenelon, as manifested by certain lines (2) 
written by him, says the " Sage," toward the end of his life. 
Here the prelate declares that he has " arrived at old age, 
and foresees nothing " ; therefore, concludes Voltaire, he was 
a sceptic. Now, it is by no means certain that these verses 
were composed by the archbishop of Cambrai, although Vol- 
taire " swears before God," in letters to Formey and to 
Courtivron, that the prelate's nephew, the marquis de Fene- 
lon, sang them as his uncle's production. The marquis could 
not deny this ; for he had been killed at the battle of Piocoux 
in 1746, and the assertion was made in 1752 and 1755. Vol- 
taire himself admits that the verses are not to be found in 
the published editions of Fenelon's works ; because, he says, 
it was not deemed desirable that the Jansenists should have 

(1) In the A<je of Lauix XIV., in 1752; in the Examination of the Historical Tab- 
leau, in 1763; and in a letter to Formey, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Berlin, in 
1752. 

(2) Jenne, jYtais trop sage 
Et voulais trop savoir; 
Je ne veux en partage 

Que badinage 
Et touche au dernier age 
Sans rien prevoir. 
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an opportunity to accuse their great adversary of scepticism; 
but he does not indicate the libraries where may be found 
any of the suppressed fifty copies of Tdemachus which, as he 
insists, do contain them. But since Yoltaire adduces the au- 
thority of the marquis de Fenelon, let us quote another neph- 
ew of the archbishop, the pious abbe de Fenelon, the in- 
timate companion of a great part of his life. 

The abbe seems to admit his uncle's composition of the 
verses, but interprets them in a way that would not please 
Voltaire. " A historian, a bel esprit, but not very accurate, 
has made it to appear that Fenelon died like a ' philosopher,' 
yielding blindly to destiny, with neither fear nor hope. He 
quotes in proof certain verses which he represents Monseig- 
neur de Cambrai as repeating during his last illness ; but he 
takes good care not to observe that these verses are part of 
a canticle by M. de Fenelon, treating of the simplicity of a 
holy and divine childlikeness, which ignores human prudence 
and all inquietude for the future, in order to abandon itself, 
without any useless and often harmful surmises, to a trust in 
the mercy of God and in the merits of Jesus Christ " (1). 
And Lepan, (2) finding fault with Yoltaire as a falsifier of 
other men's literary productions, adduces these verses as an 
instance ; showing that in this very poem, Fenelon, if its au- 
thor, gave good proof of being actuated by most Christian 
sentiments. Voltaire shamelessly omitted to notice the stan- 
za preceding the jiroffered lines, and there it is proclaimed 
that " human prudence is vain, that ignorance is the writer's 
science, that Jesus and His simplicity are his all " (3). In 
fact, the very title of this poem is opposed to the " philoso- 
phy " of Voltaire : " A farewell to human wisdom in order to 
live like a child." 

The reader is probably familiar with Fenelon's history ; 

(1) Life of Finclon, hy the Ahbe, His Xcpitciv, prefixed to the works, edit. 1787, voL 
I., p. 740. 
(-) See Lepan's Political, Literary, ami Moral Life of Voltaire, 1S17. 

(3) Adieu, value prudence, 
Je tie te dois plus rien ; 
Une heureuse ignorance 

Est ma science : 
Jesus et son enfance 
Est t nt ino:i liien 
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and therefore we shall spare him the particulars of the saint, 
ly prelate's quasi-exile from the court of the great monarch. 
That he experienced grief because of his separation from the 
duke of Burgundy — whom he had so carefully formed for 
the throne, and who, had death not intervened, would have 
proved a more than ordinarily worthy successor of St. 
Louis, — no one can doubt ; but his regrets were not, as Vol- 
taire would regard them, founded on a chagrin at being de- 
barred from domination over hig quondam pupil, or on a 
hankering after the allurements of a court : but rather on 
pure affection, which naturally yearns for the society of the 
beloved object, and for opportunity to benefit it. However, 
our cynic says : " In his philosophical and honorable retreat, 
Fenelon learned how difficult it is to detach one's self from 
a court. He always manifested an interest in the court, and 
a taste for it which betrays itself amid all his resignation." 
This charge is baseless ; in not a line of the prelate's corres- 
pondence can be found a single expression which would even 
imply such discontent. Bamsay says that Louis XIV., hav- 
ing overcome the prejudice against Fenelon with which he 
had been inspired, " thought seriously of recalling the arch- 
bishop ; he wished his aid in terminating an affair (Jansen- 
ism) which agitated the Church of his kingdom. The arch- 
bishop of Cambrai saw matters shaping themselves for his 
return, but with sentiments very different from those an or- 
dinary man would have felt. He cherished only a desire for 
retirement. Had he been compelled to return to the court, he 
would have appeared there only to manifest his views con- 
cerning the best way to give peace to the Church, and would 
have retired immediately on perceiving that union had been 
effected." But listen to Fenelon in reply to those who, af- 
flicted by the prospect of schism in France, would have called 
on his virtue, his sweetness, and his genius, to banish the 
spectre. Had he been animated by a desire to play a prom- 
inent part on the stage of affairs, he would scarcely have an- 
swered : " I admit that your propositions would be more 
readily entertained by one possessing a taste for affairs. 
But my opinion of myself is not sufficiently exalted to war- 
rant me in supposing that I can restore peace to the Church. 
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I wish not to assume the grand role which you design for 
me ; it is Cardinal de Noailles who can give peace to the 
Church. I know no secrets, but I dare to assert that he can 
effect union when he wishes to do so ; the matter is entirely 
in his hands. I wish for him all the glory, all the merit be- 
fore God and men ; and I would die content if, from a dis- 
tance, I could hear of his having perfected the great work " (1). 
But there is one fact that shows eloquently how little rancor 
Fenelon's dismissal must have caused in his gentle breast. 
When named for the archiepiscopal see of Cambrai, he could 
have enjoyed, in accordance with a detestable and too preva- 
lent custom of the time, the emoluments of his see, and could 
have performed his duties by substitute, continuing to reside 
nearly always at court. He accepted his promotion, much 
as he loved his royal pupils, only on condition that he might 
reside in his diocese at least nine months of the year. Nor 
does the life led by Fenelon at Cambrai, as dejDicted by him- 
self in a letter to one of his nephews — the abbe de Beau- 
mont, — indicate any discontent with his lot. His gentleness 
as a man, his watchfulness as a bishop, had plentiful scoj>e 
in a district constantly harassed by contending armies, and 
all, — English, Germans, Hollanders, — rivalled his own dio- 
cesans in veneration for the saintly shejDherd. His recreation, 
whenever duty allowed any, was a visit to the cabin of some 
peasant, where he would console and instruct, and often join 
in the simple feasts and meals of the poor. Well could he 
write in 1710 : " I have no desire to change my situation. I 
never sought the court ; 1 was forced to it. I resided there 
for ten years without concerning myself about it — not taking 
one ste]3 for my own interest, not asking one favor, interven- 
ing in no schemes, and restricting myself to conscientious 
replies when my ojnnion was asked. I have been dismissed, 
and it is my duty to fill my present position in peace. The 
best of the king's servants who know me are well acquainted 
with my principles as to honor, religion, the king, and my 
country ; they know my profound gratitude for all the king's 

(1) When the dying Fenelon had received Extreme Unction, he wrote to the royal con- 
fessor, saying: " 1 beg of his Majesty two favors, which regard neither myself nor mine. 
The first is that the king will give me a successor who is pious, and Arm against Jansenism, 
now so prevalent In these parts. "' (See Bausset, History of Fenelon, 1817.' 
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favors. Other persons may easily be more capable than I 
am, none can be more truly zealous " (1). 

Excepting those of the canonized saints, few memories have 
been so universally cherished as that of Fenelon. And yet 
there have been men to charge him with ingratitude and 
malignity toward one who had benefited him much, and 
whom he professed to love and revere. Chief amoug those 
to make this accusation was, quite naturally, the prince of 
calumniators, Voltaire ; and the only basis of the charge, was 
the philosophist's own distorted interpretation of a work by 
Fenelon which, if read by one not saturated with jaundiced 
prejudice, would be its own vindication. Now we would 
show that when preparing that charming classic, Telema- 
cJtus, the archbishop of Cambrai had not the slightest inten- 
tion of satirizing Louis XIV., his sovereign, benefactor, and 
at that time, friend. In the first place, when was Telemachus 
composed ? If the intention of its author had been to satir- 
ize his sovereign, the book must have been written when he 
was suffering from some real or fancied injury at the hands 
of the king. Certainly he would not have risked the resent- 
ment of Louis at the time when he tvas in the full enjoyment 
of his royal favor, and had everything to lose by exciting his 
indignation. Now while we have many letters of Fenelon 
to several of his dearest associates, written before his banish- 
ment from the court, and couched in all the expansiveness 
of intimate friendship, we vainly search these for any men- 
tion of Telemachus. But there is a Memoir (2) written by 
him some time after his loss of the king's favor, which gives 
us not only interesting details concerning this masterpiece, 
but also a very precise indication as to the period when it 
was composed. Here the prelate says : " I cannot doubt 
that the policy inculcated in Telemachus has been so repre- 

(1) II)., vol. ill., p. 40. 

(2) These Memoirs are not sufficiently known. In them F<?neIon exposes the evils of the 
kingdom with great freedom. He descauts on the injustice of the Spanish war, and the 
necessity of concluding peace. Above all, he insists upon a restoration of the olden fran- 
chises of the French people, and a more intimate uniou between the nation and the kinp. 
He would have the Estates General convoked as the sole escape from ultimate disaster. 
Perhaps bis scheme would have prevented the days of '89 and their atrocious consequen- 
ces. But it must be admitted that Fenelon often deals in chimeras. He perceives the Rood, 
but not the opposhtp- circumstances. Thus he would do away with professional detectives, 
and have their duties performed by respectable citizens. 
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sented to the king as to prejudice his mind against me, but 
I must suffer in silence. ... I wrote the work at a time 
when I was charmed by the marks of confidence with which 
the king overwhelmed me, and I would have been not only a 
most ungrateful man, but even insane, had I wished to depict 
therein a satirical and insolent portrait (of his Majesty). 
Even the thought of such a design fills me with horror. It 
is true that I have uttered, in these adventures, many truths 
which are necessary for a ruler to note, as well as the defects 
which may develop in sovereign power, but I have indicated 
no one of these in such a way as to paint any particular 
portrait or character. The more one reads the work, the 
more he will perceive that I aimed at speaking plainly with- 
out alluding to any particular person. I simply intended to 
divert, and while amusing, to instruct, the due de Bour- 
gogne (1). I had no intention of giving the work to the pub- 
lic (2). Everybody is aware that it got out of my hands only 
through the treachery of a copyist, and finally, the best ser- 
vants of the king know how deeply grateful to his Majesty 
I am for all his favors. Other persons may be more capa- 
ble than I am, but no one is actuated by a sincerer zeal for 
his service." It is evident, therefore, that Telemachus was 
written while Fenelon was in charge of the education of the 
due de Bourgogne. It is supposed that the prelate had in- 
tended to present the work to his pupil when his education 
was finished, probably on the occasion of his marriage. 
During the entire period of his tutorship, Fenelon was in 
the highest favor with the king, as indeed the very nature of 
his ofhee would indicate. Therefore there was no adequate 
reason why he should satirize Louis at that time. 

(1) The son of the dauphin, and called, during his father's life, the "young dauphin." 

(2) A copyist employed by Fc'nelon, perceiving the beauties of the work, and therefore 
Its market value, resolved to profit by it. He sold the manuscript to a printer, taking care 
not to reveal the author's name. This printer then Issued, In 1099, the first 287 pages of 
Telemachus, under the title: Continuation of the Fourth Book of the Odyssey, or the 
Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulyxtcs. Just then Fenelon's Maxims of the 
Saints had been coudenmed by Pope Innocent XII., and great vigilance was being exer- 
cised to prevent any dissemination of Fenelon's writings. The pages of Telemachus al- 
ready printed were seized, and measures were taken to annihilate the work. But some 
copies had escaped the vigilance of the ofllcers, and the whole work was printed in a few 
months, at the Hague, but full of errors. Among the foreign critics who immediately pro- 
claimed Telemachus a masterpiece was Basnage de Reauval, a leading mind among the 
Calvlnlsts of the day. 
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But the testimony of Bossuet, hostile as he had become 
to his whilom intimate, proves that Telemachus was com- 
posed at a time when he and Fenelon were still bound by 
ties of mutual confidence. The bishop of Meaux tells us 
that Fenelon communicated to him the first part of his manu- 
script (1) ; and no one would believe that this would have 
been done, if any intention of attacking the king in such an 
insidious manner had been entertained. At least it must be 
conceded that this participation of literary confidence shows 
that Telemachus was written befofe any coolness had arisen 
between Bossuet and Fenelon ; that is, before the period 
when Fenelon could have cherished any chagrin toward 
Louis XIV., and when he might have acted as a man of less 
noble spirit than his own would have naturally done, if 
opportunity offered. It is probable that the date in question 
was 1693 or 1694, for then the two prelates cherished their 
closest intimacy. Saint-Simon, who is a good authority 
concerning dates of court happenings and such like trivial- 
ities, also shows that Telemachus was composed several 
years before the author's estrangement from the king. He 
tells us that the book was a subject of study for Fenelon's 
pupil, the due de Bourgogne (2). 

It is certain that Fenelon always and constantly professed 
the utmost attachment for his royal master. Even at the 
hour of his death, he protested that he had ever entertained 
" a profound esteem for the person and virtues of Louis 
XIV." The editors of the Bibliotheca Brittanica remiud us 
that we ought to credit such a declaration of a dying bishop, 
especially one like the archbishop of Cambrai (3). But let 
us seek for a manifestation of Fenelon's spirit toward King 
Louis in his confidential correspondence. One of his dear- 
est and most eminent friends was the due de Beauvilliers, 
governor of his royal pupil. In the depth of his disgrace, 
and that of his relatives and friends, the archbishop wrote 
to this nobleman : " I cannot avoid telling you, my good 
duke, what is in my heart. Yesterday, the festival of St. 
Louis, I offered my devotions for the king. If my prayers 

(1) In the Manuscript of Ledieu. (2) Memoirc.% edit. 14">3, vol. xvii., p. 176. 

(3) For the year 1743. 
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were good, lie will profit by them ; at least they were heart- 
felt. I begged for no temporal prosperity for him, as he 
has sufficient of that ; but I besought God that he might 
use it well, and that he be as humble in the midst of his 
success as he would be if prostrated. I asked that he might 
be not only the father of his people, but also the arbiter 
among his neighbors, and the moderator of all Europe in 
order to ensure its repose. I entreated that he might not 
only continue to fear God, but also that he might love Him, 
and feel that His yoke is sweet to those who bear it through 
love rather than from fear. Never have I felt more zeal, 
and if I may so express myself, more tenderness, for his per- 
son. Although I am grateful, it was not so much his good- 
ness to me that touched me ; far from resenting my present 
situation, I have offered it joyfully to God. I even regard 
the king's zeal against my book (1) as a laudable conse- 
quence of his zeal for religion, and of his just horror for 
anything that might savor of innovation. I remembered 
his education without instruction, the flatteries that have 
been heaped upon him, the snares set in his youth in order 
to excite his passions, the counsels which he received ; in 
fine, the perils of greatness, and so many delicate matters. 
I declare that, in spite of my great respect for the king, I 
felt much compassion for a soul so exposed. I prayed to 
St. Louis with my whole heart that he would obtain for his 
descendant the grace of imitating his virtues. ... In all this 
I firmly believe that I had no interest for self ; I was re- 
signed to remain all my life without seeing the king. I 
would be willing to suffer perpetual disgrace, if I could 
know that his Majesty lived entirely according to the will of 
God. Behold then, my good duke, my occupation during 
the feast of yesterday." 

So far was Fenelon from wishing to unduly criticise his 
royal master ; so much did he try to avoid, in his Tehmachm, 
any allusions which malignity might distort ; that his manu- 
script shows an erasure of the following sentence : " If kings 
make mistakes in regard to anything concerning sacred 
things, the more zealous clergy should influence them in 

(1) Tbe Maxima of the Saints, written in 1C9G. 
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favor of the good cause ; they might even make use of arti- 
fice and intrigue." He feared that this reflection might re- 
call the memory of painful controversies. Read the follow- 
ing passage of his masterpiece, and see how Fenelon ac- 
knowledges the great qualities of Louis XIV., and how he 
endeavors to excuse those weaknesses which are the share 
of humanity. "Are you surprised that even the most esti 
inable men are yet men, and that they show, amid the innu- 
merable pitfalls of royalty, some remains of human weakness? 
It is true that Idomeneus has been brought up with ideas of 
ostentation and loftiness, but what philosopher could have 
defended himself from flattery, if he had been in the same 
situation ? . . . People always wear masks before a king, and 
they adopt every artifice to deceive him. Certain persons 
criticise a sovereign most pitilessly, while they would prove 
much less capable of governing than he is, if they were 
called to the task ; they would commit the same, and infinite- 
ly worse errors, if they possessed the same power. Kings 
must be pitied and excused. To speak frankly, men also, 
who are destined to be ruled by kings, are to be pitied, for 
these sovereigns are men like themselves, and only gods can 
take proper care of men. Although I have reproved Ido- 
meneus for many things, he is naturally just, sincere, liberal, 
and kindly. His valor is unquestionable. He abhors deceit 
when he discovers it, and when he can follow the real dic- 
tates of his heart. All his talents are proportioned to his 
position." This and many other rjassages are additions to 
Tclemachus, made by Fenelon after the original publication, 
and when he was supposed to be suffering from indignation 
at his treatment by the king. They were not published un- 
til both Louis and he had died. It would have been easy, 
since innumerable editions of Tdemachus were being con- 
tinually issued throughout Europe, for the author to have 
confounded the evil interpreters of his intentions in regard 
to the king ; but a certain noble dignitj- prompted him to 
simply write, in the secrecy of his study, such additions as 
the above for the benefit of those who would survive both 
him and the king. Among these additions there is one 
which treats of the delicate question of the influence of tem- 
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poral rulers in affairs of religion. " Idomeneus regretted 
the departure of Telemaclms and Mentor, and thought only 
of finding some means of retarding it. He told Mentor that 
he could not settle, without his aid, a difficulty between Dio- 
phanes, a priest of Jupiter Preserver, and Heliodorus, a 
priest of Apollo. ' And why,' returned Mentor, ' do you 
meddle with sacred things ? Leave such to the Etrurians, 
who preserve the traditions of the most ancient oracles, and 
are inspired to interpret the will of the gods. Use your au- 
thority only to end such disputes at their very birth. Show 
no partiality or prejudice, but be content to support the de- 
cision when it is rendered. Kemember that a king should 
be submissive to religion, and should never undertake to 
regulate it. Eeligion comes from the gods, and is above the 
sphere of kings. If kings concern themselves with it, they 
do not protect it, but enslave it. Kings are so powerful, 
and other men so weak, that if the former were free to inter- 
fere with holy things, their whims would provoke great 
danger of change. Therefore leave this decision to the friends 
of the gods, and limit yourself to repressing those who may 
not bow to the judgment given.' " 

"We have said enough to show the absurdity of the charge 
that Fenelon intended, in Telemaclms, to satirize Louis XIV., 
and it may be asked, what idea did he wish to inculcate 
by this work ? Ask the question of any convent girl of 
average mind, as she pores, for sake of the language, and 
listlessly perhaps, over its pages ; and she will show you 
that, unused though she be to discern political motives, she 
has imbibed the notion that Fenelon intended to plead the 
cause of the people, addressing the minds and hearts of 
their rulers. And such indeed was the object of the gentle 
archbishop of Cambrai. Prostrated by the calamities en- 
tailed by the anarchical doctrines consequent on the relig- 
ious innovations of the sixteenth century, the peoples had 
resigned themselves to such happiness as could be found 
under the shadow of stroug and respected thrones. This 
was particularly the case in France, where the constantly 
seditious course of the Protestants had contributed more 
than anything else to increase and consolidate the royal 
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power. To this power Fenelon addressed himself in favor 
of the people, associating the true glory of monarchs with 
the prosperity of their subjects. If, like every true royalist, 
he regarded the king as, in one sense, the image of the Deity, 
he wished the sovereign to be the father of his people. Such 
was the intention of Fenelon ; and the existence of Telema- 
c/av* was to remain a secret between him and the due de 
Bourgogne, whom he hoped to see on the throne of France, a 
worthy son of St. Louis. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JANSENIST CHURCH OF UTRECHT. 

In 1559 the Holy See had raised the see of Utrecht in 
Holland to the rank of an archbishopric, giving to it as suf- 
fragans the bishops of Haerlem, Leuwaerde, Deventer, Gron- 
ingen, and Middelburg ; but when the anti-Spanish revolu- 
tion triumphed, the Catholic bishops were dispersed, and 
their sees were abolished, so far as civil law could abolish 
them. Thenceforth the few Catholics of Holland were spir- 
itually subject to vicars-apostolic, prelates invested with the 
episcopal character, but bearing the titles of sees injwtibus 
infidelium. The Jansenists made many partisans during the 
vicariate of Mgr. Neercassel ; and when that prelate died in 
168G, his successor, Codde, titular archbishop of Sebaste, 
was himself cited to answer for his Jansenistic doctrines by 
Pope Innocent XII. The examination of the archbishop 
was held under the direction of Clement XI., the successor 
of Innocent XII. ; the culprit was suspended ; and a vicar, 
ad interim, a pastor of Leyden named Cock, was appointed 
for Utrecht. The burgomasters naturally sided with the 
suspended prelate, and the States ordered the vicar to abstain 
from all ecclesiastical functions. To the great chagrin of 
Quesnel and his partisans, Mgr. Codde did not defy the pon- 
tifical ordinance ; Racine blamed him for " excessive con- 
descendence in heeding a pretended sentence which was 
evidently null and unjust." Cock having been banished from 
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Holland, the Pontiff entrusted the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the country to his nuncio at Cologne, Mgr. Bussi ; and in 
1707, that prelate consecrated Mgr. Damen as titular bishop 
of Adrianople. The Jansenists refused to recognize the new 
vicar-apostolic ; and the States having prohibited his en- 
trance into Holland, he resigned. Another vicar, a Dutch 
priest named Byevelt, was then appointed ; but he was heav- 
ily fined and exiled. Meanwhile, the Jansenists, by far the 
smaller portion of the Dutch Catholics, continued to recognize 
Codde, despite his own observance of the Papal deprivation, 
as their spiritual superior ; and when he died, in 1710, they 
pretended that the episcopal jurisdiction had devolved on 
the Chapter of Utrecht — a body which did not exist, having 
become extinct at the triumph of the Reformation in Holland. 
It became necessary to call into existence a pretended Chap- 
ter ; and hence seven priests, who did not even reside in 
Utrecht, assumed the style of canons of the metropolitan 
cathedral. Supported by about sixty other clergymen, and 
encouraged by the Jansenists of France, these seven assumed 
to themselves the task of providing for " the widowed Church 
of Holland" a new spouse who would not tolerate the 
" usurpations of Borne." This schismatical enterprise was 
justified by many of the " appellant " doctors of the Sorbonne, 
contending that a church does not lose her rights by a long 
widowhood ; that the Boman fashion of sending vicar-apos- 
tolics was a usurpation ; and that no prescription could de- 
prive the Dutch " clergy " of their rights. The Parisian 
Faculty of Law, then also " appellant," confirmed this view of 
the matter ; and Van Espen, with four other doctors of Lou- 
vain, assented. Several of the French " appellant " bishops 
agreed to ordain any candidates whom the " Chapter " of 
Utrecht would recommend, and to abstain from any demand 
that those candidates should sign the Formula. According- 
ly, a French deacon, Boullenois, who seems to have been the 
chief instigator of the movement, brought several young le- 
vites of the nascent schismatical church into France, where 
they were ordained, some by the bishop of Seiiez, and others 
by the bishops of Blois and Bayeux. As yet the Jansenists 
of Holland had no bishop ; but in 1720 they were made hap- 
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py by the accession of a suspended bishop to their ranks. 
Dominic Varlet, a priest of the Seminary of the Foreign 
Missions in Paris, was destined to be the source through 
which the Schismatic Church of Utrecht, and through that 
body the " Old Catholics " of Germany and Switzerland, 
were to receive a material AjDostolic Succession. In 1718 he 
had been consecrated as coadjutor to the bishop of Babylon ; 
and on his way to Persia, he passed through Holland. While 
in Amsterdam, he yielded to the j^quest of the schismatical 
" Chapter " of Haerlem, and administered the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, thereby incurring the censures of the Church. 
Notice of his suspension was served on him, shortly after 
his arrival in Persia, on March 15, 1720, by the bishop of 
Ispahan ; and forced to return to Europe, instead of endeav- 
oring to obtain relief from his suspension, he fixed his 
abode in Amsterdam, continued to pontificate, and on Feb. 
15, 1723, he " appealed " against the Bull Unigenitus and 
against the censure pronounced against himself. On April 
27, the seven so-called canons of Utrecht elected Cornelius 
Steenoven as their archbishop, and notified the Holy See of 
their action. No reply was given to their communication. 
The enterprising canons besought all the neighboring bish- 
ops to consecrate their elect ; and when none, not even 
among the " appellants," was found willing to take this overt 
step in the path of schism, they had recourse to Yarlet. This 
suspended, interdicted, and excommunicated bishop was but 
too willing to heap sacrilege on sacrilege ; but where were the 
two assistant prelates, whose attendance was necessary for a 
licit, though not for a valid consecration, to be found ? The 
canons pretended to obviate this difficulty by deputing two 
of their own number to assist the consecrator ; and on Oct. 
15, 1724, Steenoven was consecrated at Amsterdam. By a 
Brief dated Feb. 21, 1725, Pope Benedict XIII. pronounced 
the election of Steenoven null, and on the following April 3 
the unfortunate died. The Catholics of Holland now vain- 
ly besought the States to allow vicars-apostolic, commis- 
sioned by the Holy See, to enter their territory ; the Jansen- 
ists again triumphed, and on May 15, the pretended " Chap- 
ter " of Utrecht elected as successor to Steenoven that Barch- 
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man-Wuytiers whom Quesnel, on the occasion of his ordina- 
tion by the bishop of Senez, had announced as the future 
consolation of the Church of Utrecht. Barchman announced 
his election to the Pontiff, asking for its confirmation, and 
for a dispensation from the obligation of having two assist- 
ing-bishops at his consecration. The impudence of this 
letter is the more noteworthy, inasmuch as the Pope had 
tried by every means to prevent the action of the " Chapter." 
Of course the Pontiff declared the election null ; and then the 
services of Varlet were again demanded and accorded. Im- 
mediately after his consecration Barchman wrote to the Pope 
that he was "ready to descend from his episcopal throne, as 
soon as the tranquillity of the Church rendered such action 
necessary " ; but this hypocrisy is evident from his reply to 
Thierry of Yienne, who had found fault with this promise : 
" Do not worry about my offer. I shall demand three con- 
ditions ; no more Formula, no more of the Constitution Uni- 
genitus, and the recognition of the rights of the Chapter of 
Utrecht. And all these by authentic acts, not by vain prom- 
ises " (1). Excommunicated, together with all his partisans, 
Barchman could glory in the formal approbation of the 
French " appellants," and in the arrival in Holland, for the 
purpose of joining his schismatic forces, of a number of vag- 
abond ecclesiastics, and also of twenty-six Carthusian monks 
who had refused to obey a decree of their general, enjoining 
the subscription to the Bull Unigenitus. Here we must note 
that all but one of these unfrocked religious had been de- 
prived even of lay communion, and fourteen on them had 
been excommunicated by name (2). 

The States of Holland now made a demand on the nonde- 
script partisans of the " Chapter " of Utrecht which should 
certainly have been made before the Dutch government ex- 
tended to them its protection and its pecuniary favors. Were 
these gentry Catholics or Protestants ? Dorsanne tells us 
that they replied, without hesitation, that they were " Jan- 

(1) Picot; Mcmoircs for the Ecclesiastical History of the Eiuhtecnth Centum, vol. 11., 
year 1725. Third Edit., Paris, 1853. 

(2) Protest of the Carthusian Opponents of the Dull, " Uniocnitus' 1 '' ; Apology for 
the Carthusians. Amsterdam, 1727. This Apology Is signed by thirty-one of the monks 
of the houses of Paris, Bour^-Fontalne, Galllon, Beaune, etc. 
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senists " (1). On May 13, 1733, Sardinian died ; but his 
successor, Theodore Van der Croon, was not consecrated 
until Oct. 28, 1734. Like his predecessors, he received 
the episcopal unction at the hands of Varlet ; and like 
them he was excommunicated by the Holy See. When 
Van der Croon died on June 9, 1740, the services of Varlet 
were again required for the consecration of Peter John Mein- 
dartz, on Oct, 18 ; and the usual sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced by the Pontiff. Shortly after his last essay 
at transmission of the apostolic succession in aline of schis- 
matics, Varlet went to his dread account, and the Dutch Jan- 
senists began to fear that their episcopate would soon van- 
ish. To obviate this danger, Meindartz undertook to revive 
the see of Haerlem, then extinct for a century and a half. 
When the canons of Haerlem refused to elect the new bishop, 
Meindartz himself appointed, and then consecrated, Jerome 
Bock ; and when Bock died, in 1744, he gave to him a suc- 
cessor in the person of Van Stiphout. In 1757 Meindartz 
resolved to revive also the see of Deventer ; but when he had 
nominated to it Bartholomew Byevelt, he found that the 
prelate's diocesans, all Catholics, would not receive him. 
The poor man was forced to remain in the parish where he 
could find the means of living. Shortly after the consecration 
of Byevelt, the three schismatic prelates sent a letter to Ben- 
edict XIV., couched in the style which had been adopted in 
all similar notifications of the Church of Utrecht to the Holy 
See ; but informing the Pontiff that all the woes of the Church 
and of the world were due to the baneful influence of the Jes- 
uits. Being now surrounded by the semblance of a hier- 
archy, Meindartz yearned to exhibit to the world some sign 
of its activity. What could better impose upon the weak- 
minded and the credulous than a General Council of the three 
Dutch Jansenist bishops ? An occasion for such an assembly 

(1) Diary of Dorsannc, vol. ii., p. 413. Paris, 1730. AntoineDorsanne. a doctor of the Sor- 
bose and grand-vicar of Paris, was one of the chief instigators of Cardinal de Noailles in 
his opposition to the Bull Unigcnitus. His Diary is very minute as to all that happened 
in Rome and in France, in regard to this Bull, between the years 1711 and 1728. He was 
as prejudiced as he was ardent. His adversaries were, in his mind, men void of common 
sense ; his own factionists were ever learned and profound. It was from his Diary that 
Vilefore drew most of the materials for his Anecdotes or Secret Memoirs Concerning the 
Constitution " Uniaenitus," a work which is even more virulent and prolix than its source 
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was furnished in 1763. In the diocese of Eouen, a sub-deacon 
uained Leclerc, one of those convulsionaries and visionaries 
whom we met in our dissertation on Jansenism, had been is- 
olated because of his craziness. Escaping to Holland, then 
the alma clomus of all fanatics, Leclerc published a work in 
which he attacked the infallibility of the Church, the author- 
ity of tradition, and the superiority of bishops over priests. 
Intimately associated with a schismatic Greek bishop of 
Crete who had fixed his residence in Amsterdam, he soon 
proclaimed that the spiritual progeny of Michael Cerularius 
was neither schismatical nor heretical. The writings of Le- 
clerc produced havoc in the conventicle of Utrecht ; and en- 
couraged by the " appellants " of France, Meindartz "con- 
voked a Council " of his followers. The French Jansenists 
helped to defray the expense of the assembly, as indeed they 
had hitherto nearly entirely supported the enterprising 
Utrechtians ; and they sent their best theologians to illumine 
the so called " fathers." Meindartz realized that three bish- 
ops would not make much of a show as a synod ; and he 
remedied the deficiency by according a deliberative vote to 
each of seventeen Dutch priests whom he summoned to his 
side. The pseudo-synod was opened on Sept. 13, 1763, with 
all the ceremonies usual in similar but legitimate assemblies. 
The first " synodical " act of the " fathers " was to appear to 
reject the Five Propositions of Jansenius by the adoption of 
articles so ambiguous that they could be interpreted in a sense 
favorable to their system. Then they issued twelve decrees 
against the errors of Leclerc, and against the Jesuits Har- 
douin, Berruyer, and Pichon. On Sept. 21, the decrees were 
read in public, and signed by the twenty " fathers," each of 
the seventeen priests subscribing in the manner prescribed 
by the Canons for episcopal synodals ; " Ego, N., judicans, 
subscrijm." Leclerc had refused to attend the assembly ; 
and when "his bishop," Van Stiphout, afterward cited him, 
again and again, to appear for sentence, he ridiculed the late 
" Council " in his own name and in that of his precious com- 
panion, the Greek schismatic. Then Meindartz pronounced 
him deposed, degraded, and deprived of the right to Holy 
Communion, " even at the hour of death." If the reader is 
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unaware that such audacity is jDracticed to this day, ou sim- 
ilar occasions, by the infinitesimal Church of. Utrecht, he will 
smile on learning that Meindartz sent a copy of the Acts of 
his pseudo-synod to Pope Clement XIII. , " in conformity 
with custom," as he averred, and begging his Holiness " to 
confirm the decrees by that power and authority which be- 
long to the primacy of the Holy See." The Pontiff issued, 
on AjDril 30, 17G5, a decree nullifying the proceedings of " the 
false Council of the province of Utrecht." The papal declar- 
ation was formally received by the Assembly of the French 
Clergy which met on May 25 of this year ; but man}* of the 
French Jansenists made a question of party out of a sym- 
pathy for the Church of Utrecht, and while no bishop ex- 
pressed that sympathy, many of the French priests signified 
their adherence to the pseudo-synodal Acts of which Mein- 
dartz had sent them copies. Among the lay jurists of France, 
thoroughly imbued with the doctrines of Van Espen (1), very 
many pronounced for Meindartz ; and the Faculty of Law of 
Paris would have sent a letter of congratulation to the schis- 
matics, had not Louis XV. ordered them to rescind their res- 
olution. One of the last acts of Meindartz was the prepara- 
tion of a letter to the Pontiff, protesting against the papal 
condemnation of his pseudo-synod, and insisting, by impli- 
cation, that Catholic unit}* was then to be found only in the 
little Church of Utrecht and the few hundreds of Jansenists in 
other lands who communicated with " that persecuted witness 
of the truth." 

From the first day of its existence the little Church of 
Utrecht endeavored to induce the Dutch government to recoer- 
nize its followers as the sole Catholics of Holland, and to 

(1) Zcgers-Iicrnard Van Espen, horn in Louvain in 1G46, made his studies in the Univer- 
sity of that city, and became distinguished as a canonist. He was one of the chief supports 
of the early Jansenists, and contributed, more than any other person, to the foundation of 
the schismatic Church of Utrecht. On Feb. 7, 1728, he was interdicted by the rector of the 
Louvain University ; and the emperor, then Lord of Flanders, ordered proceedings against 
him. But death overtook him soon afterward, in his eighty-third year, and the schismatic 
Barchman pronounced his eulogy. The chief characteristics of Van Espen as a commen- 
tator on ecclesiastical law are an exaltation of the rights of pastors at the expense of those 
of the bishops, an exaltation of the rights of bishops at the expense of those of the Supreme 
rontiff. and an exaltation of the civil above all ecclesiastical power. In fine, he was a 
thorough Imperialist courtier-legist ; and his subservience to the state grew with his years, 
his later days being occupied with additions to his early pronouncements. 
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compel those of the Roman communion to submit to its au- 
thority. The government, gratified the schismatics by con- 
tinuing to prohibit all jurisdiction of Catholic bishops in its 
territories, while it recognized the four Jansenist prelates as 
ordinaries of their own flocks, and created a seminary at Am- 
ersford for the training of a future Jansenist clergy. But it 
declined to use force against the children of the Eoman Pon- 
tiff. However, in the course of time many of the Dutch no- 
bles and upper hourgeoise, tired of their political ostraciza- 
tion, joined the schismatics ; and at the period of their great- 
est prosperity the sectarians had seduced nearly a third of the 
Catholics of Holland. But the decline of the Jansenist cause 
in France produced its effect wherever it had obtained any 
recognition ; and at the outbreak of the first French Revo- 
lution, there were only twenty thousand schismatics in the 
Netherlands. When Pope Pius IX. restored the Dutch hier- 
archy in 1853, the Jansenist archbishop, Van Sauten, pro- 
tested against the government's recognition of the pontifical 
decree, insisting that his partisans, then only four thousand 
eight hundred in number, were the sole " legitimate Catholics 
of the kingdom." 



CHAPTER XV. 

QUESNELLISM. THE BULL " UNIGENITUS." 

One of the principal contributors to the decadence of the 
French Congregation of the Oratory was Abel de Sainte- 
Marthe, who became its superic r-general at the time when 
the contentions concerning the " respectful silence " in regard 
to papal decisious iu the matter of Jansenism were agitating 
the Church of France. Thoroughly devoted to the senti- 
ments of AnthoDy Arnauld, Sainte-Marthe indoctrinated 
nearly all his subjects with them ; and his most apt and most 
enterprising pupil was Pasquier Quesnel, who, through his 
famous work entitled Moral Beflections on the New Testament, 
became the occasion of the Bull Umgcnitns. Originally, that 
is in 1671, this lucubration was a modest little volume oi. 
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Christian Thoughts on the Text of the Four Gospels; and as 
such it was approved by Yialart, bishop of Chalons-sur-Mar- 
ne. There was little or no heterodoxy in the work at this stage 
of its existence ; but having been ordered by the court and by 
Archbishop de Harlay to leave Paris in 1681, and having fixed 
his residence in Orleans, the author augmented the book in 
the interests of Jansenism, taking care to issue it as approved 
in its entirety by Mgr. Yialart — an assertion which was ab- 
solutely false. In 1683 Quesnel withdrew from the Oratory, 
and joined Arnauld in the Low Countries. His zeal for Jan- 
senism was now greatly developed ; and in 1693 the Reflec- 
tions appeared, increased to four large octavo volumes, and 
saturated with the new doctrines. This work effected far more 
for the spread of Jansenistic opinions than the Augustinus 
had effected. The book of the Netherlander was couched in 
Latin, and was therefore intelligible only to the learned ; 
that of the Frenchman was written in his own language, and 
its style was facile and pleasing. The former production in- 
troduced matters which are of interest only to the dogmatic 
theologian ; the latter covered its false dogmatic principles 
with a varnish of devotion and an unction of piety which at- 
tracted others than theological subtleists. The new book, 
like the second and posterior editions of the Christian 
Thoughts, bore the imprimatur of Mgr. Yialart, who had diecj 
in 1680 ; but in 1695 it received the approbation of that pre- 
late's successor, the famous Louis-Antoine de Noailles (1). 
This approbation was afterward cited against Mgr. de Noail, 
les when, having been transferred to the archiepiscopal sea 
of Paris, he condemned an Exposition of Faith which had 
been written by De Barcos, a nephew of that great friend of 
Jansenius, Saint -Cyran. The public was much amused by 
the appearance of an anonymous pamphlet, probably from 
the pen of a Jansenistic Benedictine, Dom Thierry de Yiaix- 

(1) A man of good abilities and of irreproachable character, De Noailles was one of those 
" moderate " prelates whose weakness is often productive of harm. Cardinal Bausset thus 
summarizes his qualities : " Together with many virtues and other estimable qualities, he 
had that mixture of obstinacy and weakness which is the ordinary inheritance of those who 
are more recommendable for good intentions than for the correctness and breadth of their 
ideas. His entire episcopate was passed in discussions in which he was always obliged U 
recede because he had gone too far, and in which he always ended by displeasing all pa» 
ties." 
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ne, although the Jansenists ascribed it to the Jesuit, Daniel ; 
which proved to the satisfaction of everybody that the doc- 
trines of the Moral Reflections and of the Exposition were 
identical. The pamphlet bore the attractive title " An ec- 
clesiastical problem, proposed to M. Boileav., of the arch-dio- 
cese of Paris : Which ought we believe — the opinion of 
Louis-Antoine de Noailles, bishop of Chalons in 1695, or 
that of Louis-Antoine de Noailles, archbishop of Paris in 
169G? " The incendiary document was burnt by the public 
executioner, in accordance with a parliamentary decree ; and 
men continued to read the Reflections of Quesnel. The friends 
of Quesnel even requested the archbishop to reiterate, as or- 
dinary of Paris, the approbation which he had given when 
bishop of Chalons ; biit the prelate had become dubious as 
to the wisdom of his sanction. He requested several theolo- 
gians to examine the book, and asked Bossuet to superintend 
their labors. However, when Bossuet had prepared an 
Avert issement to be placed on the forefront of a new edition of 
the Be/lections, and had told the archbishop that an immense 
number of changes would have to be made in the text, the 
weak prelate conceived that his honor was involved in what 
would be equivalent to a reprobation of the approval given 
at Chalons ; and although, on the other hand, he abstained 
from giving another approbation as archbishoj) of Paris, 
Bossuet withdrew his Avert issement (1). 

Immediately after the appearance of the completed Reflec- 
tions, one of the most learned members of the Sorbonne, From- 
ageau, denounced one hundred and twenty-nine of its propo- 
sitions as erroneous ; and very soon several of the French 
bishops prohibited it. On March 13, 1708, Pope Clement 
XI. condemned it ; and since even the Jansenist author of the 
History of the, Bool' of 31oral Reflections (1719) admits that it 

(1) After the death of Bossuet, Quesnel published what purported to be this Avertisse- 
ment under the title of a A Justification of the Moral Reflections, hythc late Myr. Bos- 
tuet, Rut Cardinal de Bissy, the successor ot Bossuet in the see of Meaux, protested in a 
pastoral against this claim ; calling upon persons still living, many of whom were Jausen- 
ists, to testify to the fact that Bossuet had insisted that there were more than a hundred pas- 
sages in the Reflections which needed correction. See Bausset's History of Bossuet, bk. 
xl., 14. Also the TlicoJariicaJ Lectures of Montaigne (under the name of Tournely), On 
Grace, vol. i., p. 372. The editors of Plcot's Mcmoircs (edition 1853) well wonder how 
Rohrbacher (vol. xxvi., p. 313) could have spoken of this pretended Justification as an au. 
tnentlc work of Bossuet. 
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had been brought before the Inquisition shortly after it was 
finished (1693), it is strange that certain writers insist that 
for forty years it had been read with edification and without 
any manifestations of discontent. The Jansenist historian in- 
forms us that the inquisitors offered Quesnel an opportunity 
of explaining the criminated propositions, if it were possible, 
in an orthodox sense ; but we do not read that he made the 
attempt. The date of this first papal condemnation should 
be noted by those who, relying on the interesting but untrust- 
worthy Saint-Simon and his imitators (1), assert that the Jes- 
uit confessor of Louis XIV., Le Tellier, wrung the con- 
demnation from the Pontiff. Whether the position of royal 
confessor guarantees any special influence at the papal court, 
the common sense of the reader will determine ; but the influ- 
ence of Le Tellier must have been exerted in 1708, and he be- 
came royal confessor only in 1709. The Clementine Brief pro- 
scribes the Reflections as " Similar to the version condemned 
by Clement IX. ; and as containing notes and reflections which 
present indeed the appearance of piety, but lead cunningly to 
its extinction ; and which advance teachings that are se- 
ditious, rash, pernicious, erroneous, already condemned, and 
manifestly sustaining the Jansenistic heresy." But the 
Brief produced little effect in the minds of the Quesnel- 
lists ; and in 1710 matters were brought to a crisis. The 
bishops of Lucon and La Bochelle had issued pastorals 
which showed how the Five Propositions of Jansenius were 
reasserted by Quesnel ; and the printer, in order to secure 
the copyrights, had obeyed the law which required the an- 
nouncement of new books in the chief cities in the kingdom. 
Among the places which custom had assigned for the post- 
ing of the necessary placards was the portal of the archi- 
episcopal palace in Paris. Cardinal de Noailles fancied him- 
self affronted by the posting, at his very doors, of a condem- 
nation of a work which he had approved ; and incited by 
several Quesnellist members of his council, he caused the 
directors of Saint-Sulpice to dismiss two of their students, 
nephews of the bishops of Lucon and La Piochelle, who 

(1) Such as Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV. ; Duclos, iii his Secret Memoirc* ; and 
Marmontel, in his History of the Regency. 
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were said to have aided in the placarding. The bishops 
complained to the king, alleging also that in all ages, the 
bishops of " imperial cities " had been nearly always prone 
to abet heresy. His Eminence demanded an apology for 
this insult ; and at the instance of Louis XIY. the enthusi- 
astic prelates would probably have yielded to that extent, 
had not the cardinal, in a pastoral dated April 28, 1711, de- 
clared that the obnoxious document of the bishops of Lu£on 
and La Rochelle favored one of the propositions of Jansen- 
ius and two of Baius, and that it conduced to laxity of mor- 
als. The bishops of Agen and Sisteron sided with the car- 
dinal ; but the king, disgusted with his weakness, informed 
him that until further orders he might abstain from appear- 
ing at court. Then his Eminence declared, in a letter to the 
bishop of Agen, that " if the Pope deemed it proper to for- 
mally censure the book of Quesnel, he would receive the 
Constitution with all due respect." By this implicit disre- 
gard of the Clementine Brief of 1708 the cardinal certainly 
showed that he merited little consideration ; and he contin- 
ually acted as though he regarded all who differed with him 
in this matter as so many conspirators for his ruin. The 
Diary of his grand-vicar, Dorsanne, shows that he accused as 
members of this imaginary cabal not only the dukes de Beau- 
villiers and de Chevreuse, but even the gentle Fenelon ; and 
of course, since there was a question of conspiracy, those 
arch-intriguers, the Jesuits, must naturally have had their 
share in it. In a letter to the Pontiff he bitterly denounced 
the Jesuits for having entered into the fancied cabal ; and he 
withdrew their faculties from nearly all those who were iu 
his diocese. 

By special request of Louis XIY., made through the car- 
dinal de la Tremouille, his ambassador at Borne, Pope Clem- 
ent XL resolved to issue a formal Constitution on the Mor- 
al Reflections. In Feb., 1712, his Holiness appointed a spe- 
cial Congregation of five cardinals and eleven theologians to 
examine the work. Until the following August the Congre- 
gation met once every week ; from that time until Aug., 1713, 
sessions were held twice a week ; the Pontiff himself presid- 
ed at nearlv all the meetings. Finallv, after more than 
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eighteen months of careful labor, the celebrated Bull Unigen- 
itus Dei Filius was issued. The Pontiff begins with the warn- 
ing given to us by " The Only Son of God, to beware of false 
prophets, of those who come to us in sheep's clothing ; and 
here He designates principally those masters of the art of 
lying, those seducers who are full of artifice, who exhibit in 
their discourses an appearance of most solid piety only that 
they may imperceptibly propagate their teachings, and thus 
establish sects which will lead men to perdition. . . . They 
clothe themselves, so to speak, with the maxims of the Di- 
vine Law, with the precepts of the Holy Scriptures, whose 
expressions they interpret maliciously. . . . True sons of the 
ancient father of lies, they have learned from his example 
and teaching that there is no surer way of deceiving souls, 
and of inculcating the most pestiferous errors, than by cloak- 
ing those errors with the authority of the word of God. . . . 
Penetrated by these instructions, no sooner had we learned, 
to our great sorrow, that a certain book, printed in the French 
language some time previously with the title The New Testa- 
ment in French, with Moral Reflections on Each Verse, etc." 
(Paris, 1699) ; and still earlier with the title Abridgment of 
the Morality of the Gospel, of the Acts of the Apostles, of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, of the Canonical Epistles, and of the Apoc- 
alypse ; or Christian Thoughts on the Text of These Sacred 
Books (Paris, 1693 and 1694) ; that this book, although we 
had already condemned it as confounding Catholic truths 
with many false and dangerous teachings, was considered by 
many to be free from all error . . . than we resolved to adopt 
efficacious means to arrest the growing evil. . . . When he 
first opens this book, the reader is attracted by its odor of 
piety ; the words are as smooth as oil ; and nevertheless they 
are so many arrows ready to leave the bow in order to cleave 
the simple heart." The Pontiff cites one hundred and one 
condemnable propositions, and thus pronounces in regard to 
them : " "We condemn each and all of these propositions as 
respectively false, captious, evil-sounding, offensive to pious 
ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, injurious to the Church and 
her usages, extravagant for secular powers as well as for the 
Church, seditious, impious, blasphemous, suspected and red- 
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olent of heresy, favorable to heresy and to schism, erroneous, 
bordering on heresy and often condemned, heretical and re- 
vivers of various heresies — especially those which are con- 
tained in the famous prdpositions of Jansenius, according to 
the self-same sense in which they were condemned." It is not 
necessary for us to enumerate all of the condemned Quesnel- 
lian propositions ; they may be reduced to the three follow- 
ing headings. I. The foundation of both Baianism and Jan- 
es o 

senism, as we have shown when treating of the latter heresy, 
was the false principle that in the state of fallen nature the 
free will of man sins necessarily, if dominant grace is want- 
ing to him ; since, as Baius and Jansenius held, the will of 
man necessarily obeys either concupiscence or grace, accord- 
ing to their relative power over him. The first thirty-three 
propositions of Quesnel are nearly all consequences of this 
fatal principle. " What remains," he asks in his first propo- 
sition, " for a soul that has lost God and grace, unless sin 
and its consequences, a haughty poverty and a lazy indi- 
gence, that is, a general powerlessness for labor, for prayer, 
and Tor every good work? " The following propositions de- 
termine the sense in which Quesnel used these specious 
words. He indicates the Jansenistic idea of an impossibility 
of obeying certain commandments when he exclaims : " What 
a difference there is, my God, between the Jewish and the 
Christian Alliance ! Both have for conditions a renunciation 
of sin and the fulfilment of Thy law ; but in the former Thou 
demandest them from the sinner, while leaving him in his 
impotence, whereas in the latter Thou givest to him what 
Thou commandest, purifying him by Thy grace " {Pro}-). YI. 
and YIL) " We belong to the New Alliance only inasmuch 
as we share in that new grace which works in us what God 
has enjoined " (Prop. 8). The saying of Jansenius that "in- 
terior grace is never resisted " is thus expressed by Quesnel : 
" Grace is an operation of the omnipotent hand of God which 
nothing can impede or retard " {Prop. 10.) The third propo- 
sition of Jansenius, " in order that free will may merit in 
our present state, it is not necessary that it be free from ne- 
cessity," is advanced by Quesnel when he asserts : " The 
accord of the omnipotent operation of God with the 
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free consent of His will is shown to us at first in the Incar- 
nation, as in the source and model of all the other operations 
of grace, always just as gratuitous and independent as that 
original operation " (Prop. XXII.) The fifth proposition of 
Jansenius is repeated by Quesnel when he declares : " Jesus 
Christ gare Himself to death that His blood might deliver 
the eldest, that is, the elect, from the hand of the extermin- 
ating angel " (Prop. XXXII.) II. Some of the errors of Ques- 
nel were reproductions of those advanced by Baius. Thus, 
when speaking of the state of nature before the fall, he con- 
tended that " in Adam grace produced only human merits ; 
the said grace was a consequence of creation, and was due 
to a healthy and imcorrupted nature " (Prop. XXXIV.) In 
the state of fallen nature, Quesnel held that man " was free 
only for evil, without the grace of the Redeemer " (Prop. 
XXXYIII.) Just as Baius had insisted, so Quesnel affirmed : 
" There are only two loves from which proceed all that we 
wish and perforin : the love of God, which does everything 
for God, and which God rewards ; the love of ourselves and 
of the world, which does not refer to God what ought to be 
referred to Him, and which is therefore evil " (Prop. XLIV.) 
" ~YThen the love of God does not reign in the heart of man, 
carnal concupiscence must necessarily reign there, and cor- 
rupt all his actions " (Prop. XLV.) In reference to the state 
of restored nature, Quesnel agreed with Baius that there 
"charity alone perforins Christian actions in a Christian 
manner" (Prop. LIII.) And he taught that "he who ab- 
stains from evil only because of fear of punishment, commits 
the sin in his heart, and is culpable before God " (Prop, 
LXII.) He also held that " God never afflicts the innocent , 
every suffering is intended to punish or to purify the sinner " 
(Prop. LXX.) III. In regard to the Church, her rights and 
her laws, Quesnel renewed many of the errors of Luther, Cal- 
vin, d'Osman, nnd Richer. Just as Luther and Calvin con- 
sidered the Church as a society of the elect, so Quesnel as- 
signed among the marks of the Christian Church : " Cath- 
olicity, inasmuch as she includes all the angels of heaven, 
ah the elect, and all the just on earth " (Prop. LXXII.) The 
Protestant notion of the necessity of hermeneutical science 
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on the part of every Christian is thus accepted by Quesnel '. 
• l It is useful and necessary in every place and at all times, 
and for all persons, to study and know the spirit of the Holy 
Scriptures, their piety, and their mysteries " (Prop. LXXIX.) 
The rigidism of Jansenism found a fitting exponent in Ques- 
nel, when he contended that satisfaction should precede ab- 
solution. " It is wise and charitable to allow souls to remain 
for a time in the state of sin, and to feel its miseries, as well 
as to beg for the spirit of penance and contrition, and to at 
least begin to satisfy the justice of God, before they are rec- 
onciled to Him " (Prop. LXXXVII.) As though Quesnel 
anticipated his condemnation, he adopted the capital error 
of Edmond Kicher (1) when he asserted : " The Church has 
the power of excommunication, and can use it through her 
chief pastors with the consent, at least presumed, of the en- 
tire body " {Prop. XC.) And with an eye on the situation of 
the Jansenists, he proclaimed : " The fear of an unjust ex- 
communication ought not to prevent our doing our duty. 
One does not leave the Church, if he is attached by charity 
to God, to Jesus Christ, and to the Church herself, even if 
he seems to. have been expelled by the wickedness of men" 
(Prop. XCI.) He consoles his partisans with this assurance : 
" Persecution as a heretic and an impious person is ordin- 
arily the last and most meritorious trial, and it renders one 
more like unto Jesus Christ " (Prop. XCVI1I.) He shows 
his contempt for the Formulas which the French Clergy 
were required to sign as a token of their submission to the 
anti-Jansenist decrees of the Holy See : " Nothing is more 
opposed to the spirit of God and to the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, than the making of oaths common in the Church " 
(Prop. CI.) 

Immediately after the arrival of the Bull Unhjenitus in 
Paris, the king ordered a convocation of the French bishops, 

(1) This celebrated professor In the Sorbonne, born in 1500 at Chource in the diocese of 
Langres, first attained notoriety by a thesis in which he defended Clement, the assassin of 
ITenry III. A warm friend of Paolo Sarpl, be supported that eulginuttc friar's attacks on 
Pope Paul V., by composing an apology for Gerson. lie was an ultra Gallican, and a vlm- 
lentfoe of the Jesuits. Ills principal work, Ecch'Mmtkal and Political Power, attempts 
to discover the fulness of ecclesiastical sovereignty in the body of the faithful, joined with 
their pastors. He advocates the right of appeal from the ecclesiastical lo the civil power. 
Shortly before bis death in 10-31, there appeared a retractation of these Tiews ; but it is by 
no means certain that Richer gave it voluntarily. 
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fcliat it might be formally accepted. On Sept. 28, 1713, Car- 
dinal de Xoailles had issued a pastoral condemning the Re- 
flections ; but when twenty-nine of the bishops obeyed the 
royal summons (Oct. 16), he pronounced a discourse in which 
he tried to justify his approbation of 1695. On Oct. 21, six 
prelates were appointed to frame a report on the papal Con- 
stitution ; and while they were thus engaged, Quesnel deluged 
the assembly with memorials in his favor. Only a year 
previously he had declared : " I submit most sincerely to the 
judgment of the Holy Roman Church not only my Reflections 
on the New Testament, but also all the explanations which I 
have written concerning the book." He had then proclaimed 
himself ' ; a most obedient son of the Apostolic Eoman Church 
until he would draw his last breath " ; but now he told the 
bishops that the papal Constitution " struck at the very roots 
of the faith ; that with one blow it destroyed a hundred and 
one truths ; and that to accept it would be to realize the 
prophecy of Daniel when he said that many of the strong 
fell like the stars from heaven." On Jan. 15, 1714, the com- 
mission appointed by the Assembly reported in favor of the 
preparation of a Pastoral Instruction in which all the bish- 
ops of France would declare that they received the Constitu- 
tion Unigenitus with filial respect, condemning whatever the 
Pontiff had condemned in it. When the votes were taken, for- 
ty bishops were found to agree with the report ; but nine 
declared that they would announce their opinion when the 
Instruction appeared. The document was issued, signed by 
forty of the prelates, on Feb. 1 ; Cardinal de Xoailles, in the 
name of the eight other abstainers, declared that they intend- 
ed to ask the Pope for some explanations of the Constitu- 
tion. We need net give the details of this Instruction, since 
it was, in the main, a paraphrase of the papal Bull ; but at- 
tention may be directed to the reply given by the prelates to 
the Quesnellian assertion that " fear of an unjust excommuni- 
cation should not prevent us from doing our duty." Th& 
bishops did not deny that this proposition was exceedingly 
specious. " If the injustice of the excommunication is evi- 
dent ; if the duty is a real duty ; then the proposition in- 
cludes a truth to which we cannot refuse assent. But if the 
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excommunication is unjust only in the mind of him who is 
its object ; if the duty is a false duty ; if the sufferer is at all 
doubtful as to the injustice of the sentence, and as to the 
reality of his supposed duty; then the proposition is false, 
and so much the more dangerous because it is advanced under 
the guise of truth. This proposition, true in one case and 
false in the other, is at least captious, and favorable to the 
partisans of Jansenius. The circumstances of the time and 
of the errors which now afflict the Church, the nature of the 
Be/lections, and the situation of the author, seem to demand 
that he should explain himself clearly and without ambigu- 
ity when treating such delicate matters ; and an evil meaning 
is naturally ascribed to him, when the correct views are not 
plainly manifested. To be convinced of this, we need only 
read the writings which have been circulated for nearly sixty 
years, ever since signatures to the Formulary were first re- 
quired. And some of these Moral Reflections are sufficient- 
ly clear. They teach that ' an unjust excommunication ought 
not prevent one from doing his duty.' And at the same time 
they decide that a refusal to sign the Formula is a real duty ; 
and that the excommunication entailed by a refusal to sign 
is unjust. Behold therefore, dear brethren, the reasons which 
have impelled the Supreme Pontiff to condemn this projDosi- 
tion." Finally the Instruction declares that the authors of 
the condemned proposition, when advancing it, " had wished 
to reassure those who, through fear of censure, might be led 
to submit to the Constitutions against Jansenism which had 
been issued by Popes Innocent X. and Alexander VII." 

On March 5 the Sorbonue registered the Constitution Uni- 
genitus, despite the fact that on Feb. 25, Cardinal de Noail- 
les had ordered the members, under pain of suspension, to 
wait for his consent to such action. When the Pontiff heard 
of this order of the cardinal, he condemned it ; but it seems 
strange that his Eminence was not at least deprived of his 
red hat. At this period De Noailles seems to have compla- 
cently regarded himself as the head of a powerful school ; 
and certainly the many Quesnellists in the Faculty, who had 
been influenced solely by fear of the king wheu they joined 
the majority in receiving the Constitution, took good care to 
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encourage bis rashness. His grand-vicar tells us that at 
this time the rector of the University, in a public discourse, 
pronounced the prelate " the sole defender of the truth, the 
man from whom the Church expected to receive the rule of 
faith " (1). After the death of Louis XIV., the Quesnellists 
in the Faculty became bold ; and on Jan. 4, 1716, they suc- 
ceeded in forcing through a resolution that the University 
had never really accepted the Unigenitus ; that the registra- 
tion of March 5, 1714, was supposititious, and should be 
erased ; and that deprivation of his privileges should be the 
fate of every doctor who would dare to contravene the pres- 
ent decision. This audacity was promptly rebuked by many 
of the bishops by an interdiction of the Sorbonne to their 
subjects ; but the raving doctors pronounced these prelates 
" scandalous and schismatical." In a Brief of Nov. 18, 1716, 
Clement XI. revoked all the privileges of the Faculty 
of Paris ; but the parliament of Paris suppressed the Brief 
by its decree of Dec. 16. Such was the lamentable state of 
affairs in the Church of France when four bishops presumed 
to sign an act of appeal from the Constitution Unigenitus to 
the decision of a General Council. These prelates were 
Charles-Joachim Colbert, a nephew of the great minister of 
Louis XIV., and bishop of Montpellier ; Jean Soanen, a 
nephew of the celebrated Jesuit, Sirmond, and bishop of 
Senez ; Pierre de Langle, bishop of Boulogne ; and Pierre 
de la Broue, bishop of Mirepoix. On March 5, 1717, these 
four bishops appeared before the Faculty of Paris, and the 
bishop of Senez read the act of appeal, declaring that " the 
Constitution Unigenitus attacked the foundations of the 
hierarchy, the rights of bishops, and the liberties of the 
kingdom ; that it contradicted the proper rules of penance ; 
that it overturned the firm bases of morality, and even the 
first of the commandments ; that it tended not only to ex- 
tinguish the sacred fire which Jesus Christ brought upon 
earth, but also to remove that divine light which the faith- 
ful of every age, sex, and condition derive from the Script- 
ures, the reading of which is enjoined on all ; that it stig- 
matizes propositions which have been taught by Apostles, 

(1) Diary of Dorsanne, December, 1714. 
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Fathers, Popes, etc." Then tlie appellants calmly insisted 
that " although they intended to say or even think nothing 
against the Roman Church, or against the authority of that 
Apostolic See to which they would remain irremovably at- 
tached as long as they lived," nevertheless, " because of 
their love of peace " they were constrained to revolt against 
the Supreme Pontiff of Christendom, and thereby sow the 
seeds of discord in the Church. "We appeal from the 
aforesaid Constitution to a future General Council, which 
will meet in a secure place, and to which we can proceed 
freely and in safety. . . . "We also appeal against everything 
that has happened or may happen, because of the same Con- 
stitution. And since we fear that the said Holy Father the 
Pope may issue excommunications, depositions, suspensions, 
interdicts, etc., against us, our churches, our clergy, and our 
flocks, we also appeal by this act against every such sentence." 
The reading of the revolutionary document was followed by 
a discourse in which Ravechet, the syndic of the Faculty, 
declaimed agaiust the " illicit " Briefs which the Holy See 
had recently issued against the Sorbonne ; and then the one 
hundred and five doctors in attendance voted on the question 
of adhering to the appeal. Only eight opposed the enterprise. 
Three days afterward thirty-one of the " accepting " bishops 
memorialized the regent, complaining of the action of the 
Faculty ; but the contagion had spread beyond the control 
of the prince (1). It is certain, however, that the appellants, 
even at this period of their greatest effervescence, were, com- 
paratively speaking, a feeble minority. All the Franciscans, 
Jesuits, and Sulpicians ; nearly all the Lazarists ; and many 
minor organizations ; besides the greater part of the secular 
clergy, remained faithful to the behests of the Holy See. 

On April 3, Cardinal de Noailles caused his appeal to be 
recorded in the registers of his secretariate, although he did 
not give it to the public until Sept. 18, 1718 ; and shortly 

(1) Racine, copying the Diary of Dorsanne in his AhrUUnncnt (Cent, xviii., lcct. iv., 
art. 1), says that in Paris alone more than 700 ecclesiastics were appellants. He enumer- 
ates 40 canons; 80 Oratorians; ->:5 Fathers of the Christian Doctrine, headtd l»v their pro- 
vincial and three superiors of houses ; the provost and the professors of the College d'Har- 
court ; 10 canons-regular of Suinte-Vietor ; 18 of Sainte-Genevieve ; 17 of Navarre ; G8 Bene- 
dictines of Saint-Maur ; 3i Feuillants; and 32 Dominicans. 
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afterward the number of appellant bishops was augmented 
by the promise of adhesion, when the promised Pastoral of 
his Eminence would appear, given by sixteen others. At 
this time there were probably two thousand ecclesiastics in 
all France who proclaimed themselves appellants ; but it 
must be remembered that this number is much larger than 
that of those whose consciences were, either fanciedly or really, 
involved in the appeal. The records of the time show that 
very many adhesions were procured by bribery and other 
means of seduction. Thus the archbishop of Rheims, De 
Mailly, assured the hierarchy of France, in an apposite let- 
ter, that to him " the infamous traffic in appeals was an evi- 
dent fact " (1). It was precisely at this period of the con- 
troversy that Peter I. of Russia, who was then visiting la belle 
France in the interests of his country's civilization, made an 
inspection of the Sorbonne (June 17, 1717) ; and the reader 
will be surprised if he peruses the arguments with which the 
dons overwhelmed the head of the Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia as they explained to him the heinous guilt of schism. 
One is reminded of Scott's description of King James's appre- 
ciation of Prince Charles's discourse on the meanness of dis- 
simulation, and of Buckingham's praise of the beauties of 
purity. Pope Clement XI took no public notice of the ex- 
cesses of the appellants until it became evident that if he de- 
layed to exercise the power of the keys, men would suppose 
that those excesses were manifestations of legitimate zeal. 
On Aug. 28, 1718, he addressed to all the faithful in Chris- 
tendom the Bull Pastoralis Officii, in which, after a narration 
of all his efforts to conciliate the appellant prelates, he said : 
" It is not without some admixture of malice that these men 
glory in agreeing with us ' in matters of dogma,' while at the 
same time, like heretics, they dare to resist our Constitu- 
tion, forgetting the respect that is due to it, and malignantly 
distorting it, not only by false interpretations of its contents, 
but by evident calumnies. . . . Xo less culpable are they who 
pretend to not oppose the Constitution, but only to desire 
explanations on things which are perfectly clear to others, 

(1) For interesting details on tbis matter, see the Ecclesiastical History of Berault-Ber- 
castel, bk. xxxv. 
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thus seeking to lay snares rather than to be instructed. 
Therefore let all those, throughout the Church, who glory in 
being Catholics, know that we do not consider as children of 
the Roman Church those who refuse or who will refuse all 
due and entire obedience to our Constitution, no matter what 
be the dignity of those persons ; and since they have first 
separated from us and from the Holy Roman Church, if not 
by words, at least by multifold signs of their obstinacy of 
heart, we regard them as entirely separated from us, from 
our charity, and from that of the Holy Roman Church. 
Consequently they shall have hereafter no ecclesiastical com- 
munion with us or with the Holy Roman Church." This ex- 
communication excited Cardinal de Noailles to misplaced 
activity ; and in the beginning of 1719 he issued the Instruc- 
tion which he had promised in the previous year, and by 
which he indicated unalterable hostility to the papal Con- 
stitution. On Jan. 19 of this year the Faculty of Paris took 
a step which the appellants fondly contemplated as an assur- 
ance of their ultimate triumph. Hitherto the most deter- 
mined of the Gallican opponents of papal infallibility had 
admitted the ten ability of the proposition which they corn- 
batted ; they had never dreamed of affixing the note of her- 
esy on a belief which was held by at least three-fourths of 
Christendom. But now the appellant Faculty of Caen having 
declared, in its notification of its appeal, that the opinion in 
favor of the papal infallibility was erroneous, the Sorbonne 
applauded the enterprise ; and registered its own decision 
to the same effect. Another proceeding of the Faculty of 
Paris at this time, while not so scandalous as the one just 
mentioned, indicated that the quondam ultra-conservative 
body was ready to tolerate any innovation that was advocat- 
ed by the schismatics whom it had taken under its wing. 
One of its doctors, Petitpied, after the development of the 
" Case of Conscience " had fled to Holland, and now he had 
returned to teach his countrymen the proper way of conduct- 
ing ecclesiastical ceremonies, especially those of the Mass (1). 

(1) Latltean, bishop of Slsteron, who was an eye-witness of the aberrations of Petitpied, 
describes them In his History of Ihc Constitution " rnwaiitus." Mass was to be cele- 
brated only on Sundays and holy days. At all other times, the altar was to be bare of or- 
naments, etc., just as after the Ofllco of Holy Thursday. Just before the celebration of the 
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Once the innovations of this ultra Jansenist would have 
brought upon him the censures of the Faculty ; but now he 
was welcomed, and his olden rights were restored to him. 
However, the people received Petitpied with such manifesta- 
tations of disgust, that the regent ordered him to leave Paris. 
In 1720 Cardinal de Noailles began to exhibit signs of 
discontent with the part that he had been playing for so 
many years. Continually urged by the regent, who was 
guided in the matter by the Abbe J)ubois, his olden tutor (1), 
the cardinal issued a Pastoral " for the publication and ac- 
ceptation of the Constitution Unkjenitas, according to the 
explanations approved by very many of the French bishops." 
Alluding to the Pastoral Instruction issued by the forty 
bishops of the Assembly of 1714, his Eminence insisted that 
his own explanations were the same as those given in that 
document, and he concluded : " We respectfully and submis- 
sively accept the Constitution Unigenitus, we renew our con- 
demnation of the Moral Beflections, and we condemn both 
the said book and the one hundred and one propositions 
with the same respective qualifications which his Holiness 
pronounced — and all this according to the aforesaid expla- 
nations which were approved by a great many of the French 

Sacrifice, only one linen cloth was to be spread on the altar; and there were to be on It 
neither cro^s nor candles. The absence of the cross was to be supplied by the presence of 
one which would be borne before, the celebrant, as he approached the sanctuary ; and this 
cross was to be the only one in the church. The people were to give the responses at the In- 
troibn in a loud voice. After the psalm, instead of ascending the steps, the celebrant was 
to seat himself at the Epistle side of the sanctuary, and there he was to recite the Collects, 
and intone the Gloria and the Credo. He was not to recite the words which the choir 
would sing; neither was he to recite the Epistle and the Gospel, since their chanting by 
the subdeacon and deacon suftlced. The bread and wine for the Sacriflce, the offerings of 
the people, and the first fruits of the season, were then all brought together to the altar, 
and placed upon it. The deacon, as well as the priest, held the chalice: and both said the 
Offertory aloud, since they represented the people. All the signs of the cross, which the 
Roman Missal orders to be made over the Sacred Species, were made also over- the offerings 
on the altar. At the communion of the laity, none of the prayers prescribed by the Missal 
were used. On certain feasts, extravagant ceremonies were introduced. Thus, on Holy 
Thursday, a kind of female deacon recited the Gospel in the vernacular. 

(1) The Jansenists never forgave Dubois for his opposition to the appellants ; hence the 
stories of his wickedness with which we are regaled in the Srrret Memoirs of Duclos, 
and in the sprightly pases of Saint-Simon, works which are greedily accepted as authori- 
tative by nearly all our modern purveyors of history. We are often asked to lament the 
vices of Cardinal Dubois ; and we seldom read that the jrreat statesman entered the Sa- 
cred College only two years before his death, and that he had been in Holy Orders only one 
year at the time of his nomination. We give a brief sketch of this famous man. Gnill- 
aame Dubois, an apothecary's son. born in 1050 at Brives-la-Gaillarde, when yet a youth 
w?.s employed by M. de Saint-Laurent, sub-governor of the yoiiufr duke de Cbartres (after- 
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bishops ; explanations which we here give as indicative of the 
real meaning of the Bull ; and which we have deemed neces- 
sary to join to it with the object of preventing interpretations 
which are both false and contrary to its veritable significance, 
and with the object of preventing attacks on the faith, any 
corruption of morals, or any violation of the liberty of the 
schools." It is evident from this language that the cardinal 
was not yet prepared to abandon the cause of the appellants ; 
but it is also evident that his zeal in that cause was now wan- 
ing. In 1721 Innocent XIII. succeeded Clement XI. on the 
papal throne ; and immediately the appellants spread a re- 
port that he was favorably disposed toward them. Seven of 
their bishops even presumed to send a letter to his Holi- 
ness, in which the memory of his predecessor was outraged, 
and Innocent himself was asked whether he intended to ap- 
prove " the strange decision " on Quesnel. The audacious 
seven declared that " Pagan Rome would not have tolerated " 

ward regent of France), to assist him In the education of that prince. When Saint- Laurent 
died, Dubois became the prince's chief preceptor. There is not one shadow of proof for the 
assertion that the debaucheries of the future regent may be ascribed to the apposite teaching* 
of Dubois. But the influence of the preceptor over the mind of his pupil was undoubtedly 
great ; and when he succeeded in determining the young prince to espouse Mile, de Blois, 
the legitimated daughter of Louis XIV. by La Valliere, the gratitude of the king started him 
on the road to preferment. Although merely tonsured, he received several rich commen- 
datary abbeys. He accompanied his pupil in many military campaigns, and was often 
charged with important negotiations. They who believe that the licentiousness of Dubois 
was notorious, should read the letter which F£neIon wrote in 1711, when the Abbe - was in 
the fulness of his manly vigor, to Mad. Roujaut, recommending to her consideration " the 
Abbe' Dubois, formerly preceptor of the duke d'Orleans, and my friend for very many years ; 
to whom any favor that you may extend I shall regard as shown to myself " ; and saying 
that if the lady knew Dubois well, " she would not need the recommendation " of Fe"nelon 
to make her esteem him. Dubois may have been secretly vicious ; but Fenelon was not 
the man to so recommend a notorious roue. When the duke d'Orleans became regent, he 
entrusted him with negotiations which culminated in the triple alliance of France, Eng- 
land, and Holland, in 1717; and in 1718 Dubois arranged the general pacification of Europe. 
The talents which Dubois displayed in his career as statesman were extraordinary. Sevelin- 
*es, who edited the Secret Memoirs of Dubois, and who is not too partial to him, says : 
" He had to triumph over very many political obstacles. In order to succeed, he required 
not only subtlety, but a profound knowledge of the condition of Europe, a powerful logic, 
and an exquisite tact for discerning the point at which he should stop. All of these Dubois 
possessed in an eminent degree. His manuscript correspondence for the conclusion of the 
triple alliance places him among the diplomats who have put their names to treaties which 
Influenced an entire political system. The almost unhoped-for success of so important a 
negotiation caused the prince to confide the ministry of foreign affairs to his favorite." 
From this date Dubois played a prominent part in the ecclesiastical affairs of France ; and 
he acquired the hatred of the Janscnists. Dorsanne reproves him for always counselling 
obedience to the Pope, for opposing Cardinal de Noailles, and for having intimate relations 
with the Jesuits. Racine repeats the charges. In 1719 he joined Massillon, then bishop of 
Clermont, and the Oratorian La Tour, In that effort of conciliation which produced the 
declaration of 1"20. No wonder that from that day the Jansenists discharged their 
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that judgment ; that the Pontiff simply laid the communica- 
tion before the Holy Office, and on Jan. 8, 1722, that tribu- 
nal condemned it as " schismatical in its entirety, and redolent 
of the spirit of heresy." Shortly after Pope Benedict XIII. 
ascended the papal throne (172-1), he informed Cardinal de 
Noailles that the Holy See was not content with the Instruc- 
tion of 1720, wherein the prelate had announced a qualified 
acceptation of the Unigenitus ; that it was imperatively nec- 
essary for him to accept the Constitution jjurehj and simply, 
and to retract his Instruction of 1719, wherein he had de- 
tailed the reasons for his opposition. The cardinal replied 
with a request for the formal approbation of " twelve arti- 
cles " purporting to contain the pure doctrine of Sts. Augus- 
tine and Thomas, but some of which were couched iu ob- 
scure terms, and could be easily interpreted by the insincere 
as favorable to Jansenism. The Quesnellists now feigned to 

bile upon him. In 1720, probably at the solicitation of George I. o£ England, 
Dubois was appointed to the archieplscopal see of Cambrai ; and only then did he receive 
Holy Orders. Ardent Quesnellist as De Noailles was at that time, he refused to ordain 
Dubois ; and he even refused permission for any other bishop to ordain him in Paris. The 
future archbishop was therefore raised to the priesthood by De Tressan, bishop of Nantes, 
in the village of Chanteloup. Duclos, Lacretelle, and many other authors assert that by 
virtue of a Papal Brief all the Orders were couferred on Dubois in one morning ; but the 
Jansenist Dorsanue, who was then vicar-geueral of Paris, and whose Diary notes every ec- 
clesiastical event of importance, tells us that Dubois received the Minor Orders and the 
sub-diaconate on Feb. 24, 1720, the diaconate on the 25th, and the priesthood on March 4. 
He received episcopal consecration in the church of Val-de-Grace, in the presence of the 
regent, the entire court, aud the foreign ambassadors. The consecrator was Cardinal de 
Rohan, bishop of Strasbourg aud grand-almoner of the king ; and the assistant-consecrat- 
ors were De Tressan of Nautes and Massillon of Clermont. Can we believe that Massillon, 
who, even according to Duclos, was a man of extraordinary virtue and of apostolic zeal, 
would have profaned his ministry by countenaucing the consecration of one whom Duclos 
and his imitators represent as a notorious debauchee ? A year afterward the regent begged 
Pope Innocent XIII. to enroll Dubois in the Sacred College ; and the request was endorsed 
by the German emperor aud other sovereigns. Not a particle of proof has ever been ad- 
duced in favor of the tale which describes Cardinal Conti (the future Innocent XIII.) as 
promising, in the Conclave of 1721, to make Dubois a cardinal if France would work for 
his own election to the Papacy. When Dubois entered the Council of the Rpgency in 1723, 
he made many powerful enemies amoug the aristocracy ; for by virtue of his cardinalate 
the apothecary's son ranked nest to the princes of the blood-royal. This was his great 
offence iu the eyes of Saint-Simon, "the great disdained" of Louis XIV., who was, said 
Duclos, "a duke, even unto fanaticism." We do not pretend to rehnbiliate the memory 
of Dubois. He may have been a minister worthy of Philippe d'Orleans. But when we 
hear the atheists of the eighteenth century, those connoisseurs in matters of sacrilege, 
lamenting his sacrilegious consecration; when we note that his bitterest foes were the 
Jansenists whomhe offended by supporting the Bull Unioenilus. aud the Protestants who 
hated him because he prevented Philippe d'Orleans from restoring the Edict of Nantes; 
then we hesitate to believe that he was entirely the insolent reprobate, the Figaro of the 
Regency, whom most historiaus, so often deceiving and so often deceived, exhibit for »r 
coniempt. 
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believe that the Pontiff was about to issue a Doctrinal Briet 
pronouncing the " twelve articles " orthodox ; and during 
the excitement caused by this report appeared the "Letter 
of the Three Powers," as it was afterward termed — a letter 
written conjointly to the Pontiff by Cardinals de Rohan and 
de Bissy, and by the celebrated Fleury, then bishop of Fre- 
jus, who became a cardinal a year afterward, and who was 
prime-minister of France for many years. This letter is 
given by both Lafiteau and Bacine ; and it is valuable for 
the light it sheds on the question we are treating, and for 
its presentation of the reasons which prevented the Holy 
See from acquiescing in the qualified acceptation of the Uni- 
genitus by De Noailles. The prelates begin by praising the 
efforts of Benedict XIII. " to bring back to the apostolic 
bosom his Eminence, Cardinal de Noailles," and then contin- 
ue : " Undoubtedly you do not hide what is wanting in his 
obedience ; but neither do you reprove severely his delays, 
and the precautions which he would take. . . . We have paid 
no attention to the recent rumors to the effect that your 
Holiness is too indulgent, and that you are led by an exces- 
sive love of peace to hearken to the opinions of certain per- 
sons which do not sufficiently provide for the security of the 
Church. . . . Engraved in our hearts are the golden words 
which your Holiness once pronounced concerning this affair : 
' The essential for the Church is conquest, not triumph.' 
The faith, authority, and unity of the Church would be im- 
perilled if she were to adopt the plan for peace which is now 
being urged. It is said that this plan includes three things ; 
firstly, anew form of acceptation of the Constitution Uitigeni- 
tits ; secondly, a declaration by Cardinal de Noailles on his 
Pastoral Instruction of 1719 ; and thirdly, a Brief to be ad- 
dressed to the Dominicans, containing a new explanation of 
the Bull Uniyeiutus. Permit us, Holy Father, to express our 
thoughts on this project. I. As to the first article, it would 
certainly appear strange if new deliberations as to its man- 
ner of acceptance should be held in regard to a Constitution 
already received everywhere. ... It is very important that 
nothing be admitted in the formula of acceptation which 
restless inen may abuse, either in order to escape obedience 
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by deceptive clauses, or in order to weaken by malign inter- 
pretations that authority of the Church which resides in an 
unanimous episcopate. II. In regard to the declaration 
which Cardinal de Noailles ought to make in regard to his 
Pastoral Instruction of 1719, let nothiug which we are about 
to say, Holy Father, be interpreted as indicative of any de- 
sire, on our part, to limit the goodness of your heart. You 
know, Most Holy Father, how baneful that Instruction may 
be in the matter of Catholic dogma and of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Would 3'our Holiness consider it a sufficient rep- 
aration if the cardinal were to merely declare that if any- 
thing in that Instruction had displeased the Holy Apostolic See, 
it teas against his icill and sentiments that such a thing had 
happened, and that lie now tvished that there should be no more 
talk about the Instruction than if it had never been issued ? " 
The cardinal says, ' if anything had displeased.' Can we have 
the slightest doubt that very many things in the Instruction 
have displeased the Apostolic See ? If he still doubts, let 
him read again and attentively that work which escaped 
him in the midst of trouble, and when he was not sufficient- 
ly master of himself ; let him weigh all its consequences ; 
and then he will accord more than we demand. He would 
regard as not having happened a thing which has inflicted so 
much damage on the Church. . . . That document will go 
down to posterity ; and attended by many more dangers, if 
the Supreme Pontiff agrees that it be not retracted by him 
under whose name it was promulgated. . . . III. The third 
point is of even greater importance ; namely, the Pontifical 
Brief which your Holiness is supposed to be about to address 
to the Dominicans, and in which you would approve, it is 
said, the ' twelve articles ' or at least certain other proposi- 
tions, as uncensurable and embodying laudable sentiments. 
. ."When these ' twelve articles ' were made known in France, 
and when rumor represented that an Apostolic declaration 
concerning them was about to be requested, there was so 
much excitement that it required royal authority to calm it. 
If instead of these ' twelve articles ' there be substituted 
other propositions on the same subjects, it is evident that 
the same inconveniences will be experienced. • . Let it not 
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be said that a pure and simple acceptation maybe dangerous. 
Nothing is safer than to think and talk like Peter and the 
Apostles ; and we are witnesses to the fact that since the 
publication of the Bull, no change in Catholic doctrine, no 
movement contrary to the faith and to the holiness of the 
Gospel, has been effected under its shadow. Therefore let 
there be no more importunate demands for new explana- 
tions ; let filial confidence triumph over vain terrors." 

The Diary of his vicar-general tells us that Cardinal de 
Noailles and most of his counsellors arrived at the conclu- 
sion, in Jan., 1727, that a full submission to the Holy See 
was necessary ; but not until May did he gather sufficient 
courage to announce publicly that his opposition to the Uni- 
genitus was at length a thing of the past. On July 19, he 
wrote to the Pope, saying that his age warned him to bow to 
the decisions of the Hol} r See, and therefore to receive the 
Constitution of Clement XL without reservation. On Oct. 11, 
he announced his retractation to his diocesans in these terms : 
" According as we approach that night when no one labors 
any longer, we feel an increase of the continuous grief which 
afflicts our heart because of the sad dissensions in our dio- 
cese on account of the Constitution Unigenitus. For what 
can be more bitter than to perceive that suspicions are ever 
arising concerning the sincerity of our respect for the Holy 
See ; that there is doubt as to our union with our brethren 
of the episcopate ; and that, against our intentions and even 
our character, our name is made one of faction and of dis- 
cussion ? Now in order to close the mouths of those who 
spread reports so contrary to the truth, we earnestly wish to 
manifest the sentiments which are engraved in our heart ; 
and if we have deferred that manifestation until now, it has 
been through a desire to influence minds by a charity which 
is full of condescension. But this circumspection can endure 
no longer ; for our age warns us eveiy da} r , by the weaken- 
ing of our strength, that soon we must render to God an ac- 
count of our long and laborious episcopate, and we fear lest 
we be surprised by death before we shall have given serious 
and incontestable proof of our obedience to the decrees of 
the Holy See, and of the conformity of our sentiments with 
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those of the bishops of France and of the entire Church con- 
cerning the acceptation of the Bull Unigenitus. . . . Therefore 
we receive the Constitution Unigenitus with most sincere 
submission ; we condemn both the book Moral Reflections 
and the one hundred and one propositions extracted from it, 
with the qualifications given by the Pope who condemned 
them ; we warn the faithful of our diocese that they cannot 
harbor sentiments contrary to those defined by the said Con- 
sitution ; we prohibit the reading or the possession of the said 
book and of all writings which have appeared or may appear 
in defense of the said book or propositions ; and we declare 
that we will proceed by way of law against all who may dare 
to speak, teach, preach, or write against the said Constitu- 
tion, or who by false interpretations of it may turn the faith- 
ful from the submission which they owe to it. And in order 
to give still further proof of our sincere submission to the 
Holy See, we revoke with heart and soul both our Instruc- 
tion of Jan. 14, 1719, and all that has ever been published in 
our name in opposition to the sense of our present accepta- 
tion." Cardinal de Noailles died on May 3, 1729. Probably, 
as Lafiteau said, " his greatest misfortune was to have too 
easily listened to false friends, and to have too easily lis- 
tened to himself. His resistance did much harm to the 
Church, and his submission was too tardy to effect much 
good." By his retractation the cause of the appellants re- 
ceived a mortal blow ; but his persistence in opposition to 
the Constitution Unigenitus had given renewed vigor to Jan- 
senism when it was in a dying condition. When he died, 
there were, besides the bishop of Senez who had been suspend- 
ed by the Council of Enibrun in 1727, only three appellant 
bishops in France : Colbert of Montpellier, Caylus of Auxerre, 
and Bossuet (a nephew of the great Bossuet) of Troyes. It is 
certainly strange that so obviously weak a cause could have 
found adherents among men who were incontestably learned 
and pious. Perhaps Picot solved the problem when he dis- 
cerned the chief reason for the audacity of the appellants in 
their secret rivalry with those whom they termed Molinists, 
whose triumph the Constitution Un igen it us seemed to assure (1). 

(1) Ubi Supra, vol. ii., p. 17. 
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And many of the appellants were secretly attached co the 
rigidism of the rjansenists ; and the} r feared that laxism 
would rule through the condemnation of doctrines which 
appeared to inculcate only faith, charity, and penance. 
These zealoty seem not to have perceived that the con- 
demned propositions, in the sense attributed to them by 
Quesnel,, were both extravagau t and heretical ; and that, as St. 
Augustine observed in the case of the Pelagians, " those very 
sayings which had been pronounced with truth and in a very 
Catholic sense ; yea, which had been written with truth in the 
Scriptures ; were no longer spoken Catholicly, since the in- 
tention of the speaker did not reside in a Catholic heart " (1). 
"We have seen how the Faculty of Paris allowed itself to 
be seduced by the Jansenists so far as to withdraw its adhe- 
sion to the Bull TJnigenitus, or rather, in spite of the evi- 
dence of facts and of hundreds of witnesses, to declare that 
it had never recognized the Bull. However, fourteen years 
afterward, it repaired the scandal by accepting the Unicjenitus 
without restriction, and by expelling from its ranks forty- 
eight appellant doctors. This meed of praise cannot be 
awarded to the parliament of Pans, which had imitated the 
crime of the Faculty. It never admitted its guilt ; and as 
late as 1755 it ordered all ecclesiastics, even the highest, to 
observe a "respectful silence " in regard to the Bull. Nat- 
urally the bar imitated the parliament ; and in 1730 all 
France was astonished by a consultation, signed by forty 
members of the Parisian bar, proclaiming principles which 
deprived the Church of all jurisdiction. Under Louis XIV., 
the parliament had perforce contented itself with its orig- 
inal prerogative, that of administering justice, without any 
attempt at interference in executive matters; from the be- 
ginning of his reign the grand monarch had made it under- 
stand that he was the king of France, when ho forced it to 
register an edict forbidding it to ever deliberate on the gov- 
ernment of the state or on finances. But when Philippe 
d'Orleans became regent foi the child- 'dug, Louis XT., the 

(1) "Qiuv ci(H) irritate ct eathnlia' dicta mint, Una qun in tlirints UterUtcmn irritate 
dicta sunt, iv,n ah ixtin catholic* dicta mint, quia mm intcntionc catlwliei pcetnrix 
dicta Hint."— On Nuptials and Concupixccnce, C'h. iv. 
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parliament of Paris resumed its usurpations. On April 25, 
1733, and on Feb. 18, 1735, it presumed to decide that pon- 
tifical anti-Jansenistic decrees, especially the Constitution 
(Jnignutitfi, were not to be regarded as rules of faith ; that a 
" respectful silence " in their regard was all that the}* merited. 
The parliamentary theologians assigned as reasons for their 
decree the alleged facts that " those Bulls had not been re- 
ceived in the kingdom ; that they had not been confirmed by 
royal letters-patent ; and that neither their nature, nor any 
decision of the Church, invested them with the character of 
rules of faith." Any tyro in theological science could have 
told the parliamentary popes that the registration of pon- 
tifical decrees under royal letters-patent was a modern inven- 
tion, having been first introduced by Louis XIV., in 1695 in 
the case of the Bull of Alexander VII., regarding the For- 
mula ; and that the grand monarch had not intended to con- 
vey the idea that his intervention gave any authority to the 
dogmatic decisions of the Holy See. The sole object of 
Louis XIV. had been to mark those decrees as laws of the 
state. So true was this intention of the king to merely cause 
more respect to be paid to the papal pronouncements, that 
when afterward the parliaments essayed to effect measures 
similar to those we are now discussing, his Majesty quashed 
the proceedings of their amateur theologism. We need say 
nothing concerning the parliamentary assumption that the 
deputies were competent to legislate in regard to purely 
spiritual matters ; or concerning the implication that the 
Church is the Pope's superior. "When the parliament tried 
to place itself in the place of the proper spiritual authority, 
it threatened to subject the Church of France to the civil 
power ; in other words, to make it a national and schismat- 
ic Church, like that of Pmssia or that of Constantinople. 
When the parliament said that " neither their nature, vor 
any decision of the Church, had invested the papal decrees 
with the character of rules of faith," it implied that Peter 
was thereafter to be the confirmed, not the confirmer. Such 
pretensions naturally led to troubles in the world of practice. 
The Church necessarily regarded as rebels to her divinely- 
given authority all those who refused obedience, in fact and 
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in heart, to the Constitution Unigenitus ; and therefore she 
could not administer the Sacraments to such persons. We 
mention only two of the many cases of parliamentary per- 
secution visited on faithful ecclesiastics. In 1733, the pas- 
tor of Saint-Medard refused the Last Sacraments to an ap- 
pellant who was contemning the Unigenitus with his dying 
breath. The same pastor acted in the same manner toward 
a principal of a college, and toward two nuns of Paris ; all 
three being obstinate and blatant Jansenists. In 1755 a 
canon of Orleans, a notorious appellant, asked for the rites 
of the Church ; but having insisted that the Bull was " the 
work of the devil," when he was told to submit to the Holy 
See, the request was refused. The parliament declared that 
these were cases for what was technically termed an appel 
comme dabus (1). The pastor of Saint-Medard was subject- 
ed to civil process ; Mgr. de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, 
who had sustained him, suffered sequestration of his reven- 
ues ; the bishop of Orleans was exiled ; and the Chapter of 
Orleans was fined 12,000 livres. To the credit of Louis XV. 
be it recorded that by a decree of May 1, 1733, he annulled 
the parliamentary decision in the matter of Saint-Medard, 
telling its framers that ' ; the High Court ought to realize its 
incompetence in such matters"; and on April 4, 1755, he 
annulled the proceedings against the bishop of Orleans, 
declaring that " the parliament had misinterpreted the views 
and intentions of the king." 

The reader may form some idea of the afflictions entailed 
by the appellants on the Church of France almost to the time 
of the Bevolution, if he reflects on the fact that the bishops 
were not all of the same opinion as to the manner of treating 

(1) Galilean legists always contended that these appeals were known In the days Im- 
mediately succeeding the triumph of the Chinch under Constantlne. But down to the fif- 
teenth century there Is no Instance of appeals like those of the eighteenth; although in the 
fourteenth, when a reaction against the Church had already commenced, there was a dis- 
position— not yet sanctioned by law— to reduce the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Only in the 
sixteenth century was the apprl comme tVahiis sanctioned by the civil law; and only in 
the eighteenth did it become iniquitous. In 1449 we find the royal advocate, Barbin, laying 
down as a maxim that one can appeal cnmmr d'ethv* from the ecclesiastical to the secular 
courts ; but the first edict in the matter was that of Villers-Cotterets, issued by Francis I. 
in Aug., 1539. Then came regulations as to the cases, forms, aud effects of the appeal, 
made by Charles IX. on April 10, 1571 ; by the Ordonnance of Blols in 1579 ; by the Edict of 
Melnn in 1590 ;Iby Henry IV. in Dec, 1000 ; by \s XIII. lu Dec, 1010 ; and by Louis XIV. 
in March, 1000 and in April, 1095. 
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them. Some prelates refused to communicate with them in 
divinis. Thus, Condorcet, who had succeeded Caylus in the 
see of Auxerre, arid had found his Chapter strongly appel- 
lant, passed many years without officiating in his cathedral, 
even at Easter. Not even the necessity of consecrating the 
Holy Oils could induce him to enter a church where he would 
perforce have communicated in divinis with his rebellious 
canons ; he caused the Holy Oils to be brought from some 
other diocese (1). In some dioceses the appellants were left 
to their own consciences, and to the judgment of their con- 
fessors ; in others, and especially at the hour of death, an 
explicit submission to the Unigenitus was required. Finally, 
the bishops laid their difficulties before Pope Benedict XIV.; 
and on Oct. 16, 1756, he replied in a Brief from which we 
take the following passages. " The Constitution Unigenitus 
is of such authority in the Church, and demands so much 
respect and obedience, that no one of the faithful can with- 
hold his submission to it, or oppose it in any manner, with- 
out peril to his salvation. Hence it follows, in reply to the 
question that has been raised, that there can be no hesitation 
in declaring that the Viaticum must be refused to all who 
are publicly and notoriously rebellious to the said Con- 
stitution. . . . Those must be regarded as publicly and no- 
toriously rebellious, who have been so pronounced by sen- 
tence of a competent judge on account of their obstinate re- 
fusal to accord the respect due to that Constitution ; also 
those who judicially avowed themselves as such ; also those 
who, at the very time of the administration (of the Sacra- 
ments), spontaneously avow their disobedience and obstin- 
acy ; and also those who are known to have committed, during 

* o 

their previous lives, some act which was manifestly opposed 
to the obedience due to the Bull, and to have persevered in 
the same spirit— if, that is, the knowledge of this fact be so 
extensive, that the resultant public scandal has not ceased. 
In these last cases, there is the same moral certitude as there 
is in regard to those whom the judge has sentenced. . . . Since 
it sometimes happens that some priests, otherwise recom- 
mendable for zeal and piety, become embarrassed when they 

(1) Xouvcllcs Ecdesiantiques for 1755, cited by Picot, vol. iii., p. 278. 
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are called (in the cases under discussion) to administer the 
Holy Viaticum, we give a rule which they may follow in 
practice. Firstly, let the officiating priest discover whether 
he who demands the Holy Viaticum received Communion 
from his own pastor when he approached the Holy Table, 
especially at Easter. For if Communion has not hitherto 
been refused to him, there is a proof that he has not been 
considered a notorious sinner ; and consequently the Holy 
Viaticum cannot be refused to him publicly, unless he has 
committed some act which would stamp him as a notorious 
rebel since the time of his last Communion. But if there are 
still strong presumptions against the sick man, or if any se- 
rious indications reasonably prevent the minister of the Sac- 
raments from casting aside his scruples, then he must confer 
with the patient without witnesses. Let the confessor now 
speak to the sick man with all possible gentleness, conjur- 
ing him to enter into himself while there is still time ; showing 
him th?,t he will not be secure before the tribunal of Jesus 
Christ, if he eats and drinks judgment unto himself ; warning 
him ; in fine, that the Viaticum is about to be given to him 
merely out of obedience to the Church, who, seeking in gener- 
al to avert public scandals, wishes especially to save the hon- 
or of a sick man, when she believes him to be a sinner before 
God, although she may not recognize him as a notorious sin- 
ner before her own tribunal." Moderate as was the tone of 
this Brief, the appellants resented its refusal of the Sacra- 
ments in certain cases, and France was again deluged with 
their incendiary pamphlets. The parliament of Kouen or- 
dered the suppression of the Brief as " contrary to the liber- 
ties of the French Church and to the laws of the kingdom, and 
tending to disturb public tranquillity, and to break the silence 
( " respectful " ) enjoined in the Declaration of 175-4." But 
the Brief continued to be the guide of the clergy in their treat- 
ment of dying appellants. For many years the parliaments 
continued their war on the Unigenitus, until their energies 
found a more practical vent in the equally philosophistic 
Jesuit-baiting which was to terminate in the temporary sup- 
pression of the Society. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PROJECTS FOR A RECONCILIATION OF THE GERMAN LUTHERANS WITH 

THE HOLY SEE. THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN BOSSUET 

AND LEIBNITZ. 

Before we approach the subject of this dissertation, it may 
be well for the reader to cast a glance on the ecclesiastical 
condition of Germany at the close of the eighteenth century. 
At this time the empire, properly so called, was divided into 
nine Circles. The three Circles of the North were West- 
phalia, Upper Saxony, and Lower Saxony ; the three of the 
Centre were those of the Lower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, 
and Franconia ; and the three of the South were Suabia, 
Bavaria, and Austria (1). In Westphalia, although Protes- 
tantism was generally dominant, there still subsisted several 
ecclesiastical sovereignties, the principal ones being the bish- 
oprics of Munster, Paderborn, and Osnabruck— the last be- 
ing always occupied, according to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, by a Catholic and a Protestant in ro- 
tation (2). In most of the states of the Circle of Lower Sax- 
ony, such as Holstein, Mecklemburg, Hanover, Brunswick, 
etc., Protestantism prevailed, the sole ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty being that of the bishop of Hildesheim, the archbish- 
opric of Magdeburg and the bishopric of Halberstadt hav- 
ing been ceded to the elector of Brandenburg, the archbish- 
opric of Bremen having been giving to Sweden, and the 
bishopric of Lubeck having been turned over to a Lutheran 
(3). There remained a large number of Catholics in this 
Circle of Lower Saxony ; and in 1692, when the emperor 
Leopold gave the title of elector to Ernest- Augustus of Bruns- 

(1) Formerly a tenth Circle, that of Burgundy, had been counted, since the Holy Roman 
Emperors of the House of Austria had succeeded to the possessions of the dukes of Burgun- 
dy, the Low Countries included, and had tried to incorporate them in the empire, sojthat 
the other states might have an interest in helping Austria to retain them. In reality, how- 
ever, those provinces never belonged to the empire. 

<2) When a Protestant was in possession, the diocese was administered by the archbishop 
of Cologne. 

(3) This Protestant " prince-bishop " governed his Catholic diocesans through a Catholic 
grand-vicar. 
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wick as duke of Hanover (1), he insisted on the cession of a 
chnrch in Hanover to the Catholics, and on permission for a 
vicar-apostolic to reside in the duchy. In the Circle of Up- 
per Saxony, Protestantism dominated in the states of the 
elector of Saxony, as well as in the possessions of the elector 
of Brandenburg. The states of the elector of Brandenburg 
reached far beyond the limits of the empire, extending along 
the Baltic, and forming that territory which was termed 
Prussia, and which until 1660 had been vassal to Poland (2). 
In 1700 the elector of Brandenburg, Frederick III., obtained 
from the emperor Leopold the title of king of Prussia, as a 
reward for his abandonment of the cause of France in the 
recent wars. Just as he had protested in the case of the 
newly-made elector of Hanover, so now Pope Clement XI. 
protested against this sanction, on the part of a Holy Roman 
Emperor, of the usurpation of the electors of Brandenburg 
to the detriment of the Teutonic Order. The newly-made 
king, like all of his family, was a Calvinist, while most of 
his subjects were Lutherans. However, there were many 
Catholics in Berlin ; and after a few years of hesitancy Fred- 

(1) For several years this elevation was kept a secret ; but when Pope Clement XI. 
learned that it had been effected, he protested -vigorously against an act which ignored the 
rights of the Holy See in the constitution of the Holy Roman Empire, and which was a 
sacrifice of the interests of religion to temporal policy. Polidori ; Life and Deeds nf 
Clement XL, bk. iv.. p. 10. In 1693, Leibnitz seemed to foresee the French conquests of a 
hundred years after, when he thus wrote concerning the elevation of the duke of Hanover: 
" It is quite natural to think of creating a ninth electorate. The ancient ones are in dan- 
ger ; and now they are not, as of old, in the middle of the empire, but at its extremity. I 
must whisper in your ear that I fear we shall be obliged to create several more electorates 
in order to prevent France, now becoming every day more powerful along the Rhine, from 
doiniuating in the electoral college. If you wish me to express more clearly what I fear, it 
is that France may subject to herself the entire Rhine country, and thus having cut oft one- 
half of the electors, and destroyed the foundations of the empire, the edifice itself will tum- 
ble into ruins." Letter tn Lvdolphus, in 1093. Works nf Leibnitz, vol. vi. 

(2) The Prussians, now so thoroughly Germanized, were a purely Slavic people for many 
centuries. In the fifth century the Wends, a Slavic tribe, took the place of the Gepidi, 
Goths, Burgundians, and Vandals, in the north of Germany. Charlemagne made them feel 
his power ; the emperor Henry I. partly subdued them ; and in 1133 the emperor Lothaire 
gave their territory, now the province of Prussia, to Albert the Bear, of the House of As- 
cania. styling him Margrave of Brandenburg. At that time the Benedictine monks of 
Citeaux were trying to convert the Slavic idolaters of what is now termed Pomerania ; and 
after their subjugation by Waldenaers I. of Denmark, many military and monastic associ- 
ations from Germany established themselves in the land. In 1201, Albert, bishop of Riga, 
founded the military religious order of the Sword-Bearers for the armed conversion of the 
Llvonians, still idolaters ; and soon Conrad called on the Teutonic Knights, another order 
of the soldier-monks, to combat the Slavic idolaters of the Baltic regions who were then 
known as Borusslans, a term which was changed eventually to " Prussians." Ere long 
these Borussian Slavs were Germanized, and from them are descended the modern Prus- 
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erick allowed them to have a church in that city. The Cir- 
cle of the Lower Rhine, styled also the Electoral Circle be- 
cause of its three archbishop-electors — those of Cologne, 
Treves, and Mayence, was overwhelmingly Catholic. In the 
Circle of the Upper Rhine, which included the Hesses and 
the Palatinate, the Catholics and Protestants were about equal 
in number. In the Circle of Franconia, much of which is in- 
corporated in the Bavaria of our day, there were many Cath- 
olics ; and the bishops of Wurtzburg, Bamberg, and Eich- 
stadt, were sovereign princes. The Circle of Suabia was 
Catholic, with the exception of the margravate of Baden and 
the duchy of Wurtemburg, in which the Protestants pre- 
dominated. The Circle of Bavaria rejoiced in a long series 
of dukes-electors who had ever been enthusiastically Catho- 
lic, and the people vied with their rulers in this respect. In 
this Circle the archbishop of Saltzburg had an extensive ter- 
ritorial sovereignty ; and that enjoyed by the bishops of 
Ratisbon, Passau, and Frisingen, was proportionably rich. 
The Circle of Austria, comprising that duchy which was des- 
tined to give its name to a new empire when the last Holy 
Roman Emperor would obey the French conqueror by abdi- 
cating his venerable title, was entirely Catholic. Here there 
were no ecclesiastical sovereignties. In the olden time there 
had been many ; but it had been the undeviating policy of 
all the Holy Roman Emperors of the House of Austria, kings 
of the Germans during four centuries, to exclude from the 
ranks of the princes of the empire, whenever opportunity 
offered,, all the bishops of their jurisdiction. Perhaps it 

sians. In 1320 the Ascanian dynasty became extinct, and the margravate of Brandenburg 
was taken Dy the emperor Louis IV.. and raised to the rank of an electorate. In 1417 the 
emperor Sigismund enflefed it to Frederick of Hohenzollern, who took the name of Freder- 
ick I. The foundations of the present kingdom of Prussia were really laid by Albert of 
Brandenburg, grandson of the elector Albert Achilles, and last grand-master of the Teu- 
tonic Knights. This recreant monk yielded to the temptation of Luther to convert his 
power into a secular principality, appropriating the property of his Order, uniting himself 
with the princess Dorothy of Holstein, and becoming first duke of Prussia and a vassal of 
the king of Poland. The elector of Brandenburg, Joachim I., joined the German reformers 
in 1539. The elector John Slgismund acquired the duchy of Prussia, still a Polish fief, in 
1618, by marriage ; and in 1624 he acquired the duchy of Cleves. By the Treaty of West- 
phalia the elector of Brandenburg. Frederick William, called by the Germans " the preat 
elector," acquired Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and much of Pomerania; and in 1C60 the 
Treaty of Weslau freed him from his vassalage to the king of Poland. In 1700 the emperor 
Leopold allowed Frederick III. to proclaim himself king of Prussia. 
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would have been well for the Church, if, at this time, none 
of the German bishops had been temporal sovereigns. Cer- 
tainly there militated for their sovereignty none of the rea- 
sons which demonstrate, beyond the possibility of doubt on 
the part of a well-informed and observant Catholic, that the 
Supreme Pontiff should be the subject of no earthly power ; 
and although it is true that the titles of the prince-bishops 
to their sovereignties were founded in justice and confirmed 
by the prescription of ages, it is certain that these sovereign- 
ties were often the cause of appointments of men who pos- 
sessed no qualifications for the ecclesiastical state. It is 
true that the prince-bishops all had grand-vicars who had 
received episcopal consecration, and who performed all of 
the episcopal functions. " But these subaltern prelates," 
observes the judicious Picot, " did not possess the same au- 
thority as the bishops who employed them ; and even though 
their zeal were great indeed, it could not produce the effects 
which the bishops themselves might have produced. It must 
be admitted that the mixture of temporal with spiritual au- 
thority in Germany did not prove so favorable to religion as 
one might suppose. The sage Fleury (1) observed this fact ; 
and the same reflections may be permitted to us, without 
any accusation that we approve of an upheaval which in- 
creased the evil, instead of remedying it. These episcopal 
sovereigns too often forgot that they were bishops, in order 
to dwell more upon their princely condition. As a rule, they 
never entrusted to another their temporal administration ; 
they would have deemed it unwise to confide that to one who 
might have acted as the veritable sovereign. They pre- 
ferred to retain the reins of the civil government, leaving ec- 
clesiastical details to a grand-vicar, whose ambition they did 
not dread, and who rarely thought that he was bound to 
pay to duty more attention than the prince himself paid. 
Hence it was that clerical education was neglected ; instruc- 
tion and regularity were rare ; and the bonds of discipline 
were relaxed. There is good reason to believe that Protes- 

(1) Let not the student hesitate to respect the views of the champion Galilean. Fleury. 
when his Galilean prejudices are not involved ; for few ecclesiastical historians are so 
judicially calm as this same Galilean is, when he remembers that he is, above all. a church- 
man. 
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tantism would have been less easily propagated in Germany, 
if the episcopal sees of that country had been filled by prel- 
ates who possessed only one bishopric (1), and who were 
not distracted by the cares of temporal government ; if those 
sees had not possessed so much wealth and power as to ex- 
cite the cupidity of temporal princes, and thus furnished a 
pretext for the complaints of the enemies of the Church " (2). 
Leopold I., who became Holy Roman Emperor in 1657, al- 
ways made great professions of pi§ty (3), although he could, 
on occasion, surpass Richelieu in a subordination of the in- 
terests of religion to what he regarded as good state policy. 
We have noted how he endangered the prospects of Cathol- 
icism in Germany by adding another Protestant member 
to the Electoral College (4), and by giving a royal crown to 
a prince whose power had originated in a sacrilegious rob- 
bery and spiritual adultery ; and we may add that he gave a 
blow to Catholicism in England when, in order to deprive 
France of a possible ally, he contributed to the dethronement 
of James II. However, he could protect religion when his 
temporal policy seemed not to be compromised by the action ; 
and therefore, when he perceived that certain sanguine Cath- 
olics and certain mildly-disposed Protestants of Germany 
ventured to believe that Rome and Augsburg could be recon- 
ciled, he gladly encouraged their efforts for so desirable a 
consummation. The individual who had started this cur- 
rent of anticipation was Cristoforo di Spinola, an Italian 
Franciscan, whom the empress Margaret Teresa, a daughter 
of Philip IV. of Spain, had chosen for her confessor, and 
whom the Pope had created titular bishop of Tina in Bosnia. 

(1) At the time of which we are treating, not to mention many other instances of this 
abuse, the archbishop-elector of Cologne, Joseph Clement of Bavaria, was, by a triple in- 
fraction of the canons, also bishop of the three dioceses of Lie*ge, Hildeshelm, and Ratisbon. 
What was worse, this prelate was not only not a priest, but not even in Minor Orders. Pope 
Innocent XI., pressed by the importunities of the emperor and by the well-meriting House 
of Bavaria, had agreed to countenance the ecclesiastical advancement of the young scion 
of the latter family, even so suspending the canons as to allow the eleven year old hoy to 
be named bishop of Cologne, Lit?ge, and Hildesheim, on condition that the sees of Ratisbon 
and Frisingen, already held by him, should be declared vacant. Even this condition was 
not entirely fulfilled, as the boy retained the see of Ratisbon. 

(2) Picot ; Memoires for the Ecclesiastical History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. 
p. 133. Third Edit., Paris, 1853. 

(3) From his childhood he had been destined to the priesthood ; bur the death of his el- 
der brother caused his parents to change their views as to his vocation. 

(4) For the consequences of such a measure, see p. 31. 
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Spinola was a man of discernment and moderation, and to a 
profound knowledge of general theology lie joined an accur- 
ate appreciation of the circumstances which had favored the 
so-called Reformation. From the day of his arrival in Ger- 
many he had availed himself of every possible occasion for an 
interchange of ideas with the more learned and influential of 
the Protestant ministers ; and he had arrived at the conclusion 
that many of these clergymen believed in the possibility of 
a common ground on which a stand could be taken by both 
the upholders of the Council of Trent and the followers of 
the Confession of Augsburg. It appeared both to Spinola 
and to many of the Protestant divines that in many points 
the Confession of Augsburg differed from the Tridentine en- 
actments only in certain inexactnesses of expression, which 
might be easily rectified ; and several Protestant clergymen 
seemed to opine that even where the Confession diametrically 
opposed the Council, the contradiction had arisen from the 
fact that the Reformers foolishly attributed to the Church 
sentiments which she herself disavowed. When the emper- 
or learned that Spinola had won both the esteem and confi- 
dence of the leading ministers of Germany, he obtained from 
the Holy See an exchange of the Italian's titular see of Tina 
for the bishopric of Neustadt, a city near Vienna ; and by an 
imperial rescript of March 20, 1691, the now German bishop 
was empowered to treat with Protestant communities or in- 
dividuals on the matter of a restoration of the pristine unity 
of faith in the fatherland. Spinola immediately proceeded 
to Hanover, where the Lutherans were especially desirous of 
reunion, and where Duke Ernest- Augustus had openly avowed 
his sympathy with that aspiration, although his ambition 
to succeed Queen Anne on the English throne prevented him 
from imitating his brother, John Frederick, who had, many 
years ago, made his abjuration. At this period the ablest 
man among the Lutherans was Gerard Van der Meulen, now 
better known by the Latin form of his name, Molanus, who 
was director of the consistorial churches of Hanover. Just 
as conciliator}^ as Spinola, he was naturally chosen by Duke 
Ernest-Augustus to confer with the quasi-official represen- 
tative of German Catholicism. 
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After seven months of conference, Molanus submitted to 
Spinola, in the name of all the Lutheran clergy of Hanover, 
a project for reunion which the Catholic champion found to 
be inadmissable ; but since its tone appeared to evince a 
certain amount of respect for the decrees of Trent, Spinola 
deemed it prudent to consult the first controversialist of the 
age, Bossuet, before he either rejected the overture or drew 
its author's attention to its defects. A distinguished German 
princess, then resident in France, had already expressed a 
desire that the Eagle of Meaux*should be associated in a 
work which tended toward the conversion of her countrymen 
to the true faith. The celebrated abbey of Maubuisson at 
Pontoise had for its abbess at this time the princess Louise- 
Hollandine, called " the princess-palatine," because she was 
a daughter of that unfortunate palatine whom we, when 
treating of the Thirty Years' War, have seen losing both his 
hereditary Palatinate of the Rhine and the throne of Bo- 
hemia which he had usurped (1). When the battle of Prague 
had ruined her father's hopes, he took up his residence in 
Holland. In time his daughter began to study the doctrines 
of that Church which she had been taught to regard as Anti- 
christ ; and her duty becoming plain to her, and knowing 
that flight from her parents could alone enable her to fulfil 
it, she secretly took her departure, leaving in her apartment 
this little note : " I am leaving for France, there to become 
a Catholic and a nun." Having made her abjuration on Jan. 
25, 1658, she took the Cistercian habit at Maubuisson, and 
made her profession in 1660. A few years afterward Louis 
XIV. made her abbess of her community. At the time of 
which we are treating there resided at the abbey that Mine. 
de Brinon who had assisted Mine, de Maintenon in the es- 
tablishment of Saint-Cyr ; and through the medium of this 
lady the abbess Louise held continual correspondence with 
her German relations, in the hope of bringing them event- 
ually into the Fold of Christ. Chief among these wandering 
sheep was the sister of the abbess, Sophia, the wife of the 
duke of Hanover, whose son was destined to ascend the 

(1) The reader will remember that the palatine had married the princess Elizabeth of 
England, daughter of James 1., and that therefore the princess LouIse-ITollandine was that 
monarch's grand-daughter. 
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usurped throne of the Stuarts as George I. Mme. de Brinon 
had already established relations between the historiogra- 
pher, Pellisson, and Leibnitz ; and by their means she was 
enabled to forward to the duchess of Hanover many of the 
religious works which appeared in France, and to keep up 
a confidential correspondence with her. When the abbess 
learned that Spinola and Molanus were engaged in an at- 
tempt to undo the fell work of the Reformation in Germany, 
she wrote to her sister that it would be well to associate the 
greatest publicist of the day in what would necessarily be a 
task of great difficulty. Therefore shortly after Spinola had 
sent the project of Molanus to Bossnet, the latter eceived 
from Mme. de Brinon the letter which the duchess had 
sent to the abbess, begging that the good cause might have 
the aid of him whose works were the delight of Christian 
Europe. In this letter Sophia showed that well informed 
as she was, she knew no more about the schismatic churches 
of the East than do the immense majority of the Protestants 
of our day ; and in his acknowledgment of the letter, sent 
to Mme. de Brinon, the bishop of'Meaux took care to instruct 
her Highness as to the concessions " which the Church had 
made to the Greeks," as she had expressed the idea, and 
which she thought the Church might with propriety grant 
to the Lutherans. Bossnet began by informing the duchess 
that " she should know that while the Roman Church might 
relax somewhat, according to circumstances, in indifferent 
matters and in those of mere discipline, the same Church 
would never yield in one point of defined doctrine, and especi- 
ally not in any that had been defined by the Council of Trent." 
Then touching on the differences between the disciplines of 
the Western and the Eastern Patriarchates, Bossnet ob- 
served : " The Church has made no difficulty in allowing the 
use of marriage to the Eastern priests ; and they themselves 
do not pretend to contract marriage after their ordination. All 
the oriental bishops are bound to celibacy, and hence their 
bishops are always taken from among the monks, who are 
vowed to celibacy. Nor is any difficulty made in regard to 
their use of leavened bread in the Eucharist ; nor as to their 
communicating under both species. Their ancient customs 
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are riot disturbed ; but you will never find that they have 
ever been received into the communion of the Catholic 
Church without an explicit profession of the dogmas on ac- 
count of which the two Churches were separated, and which 
were defined conformably to our doctrine in the Councils of 
Lyons and Florence. These dogmas are the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son ; prayer for 
the dead ; the reception of sufficiently purified souls into 
heaven (before the Last Judgment) ; and the primacy of the 
Pope. . . . The Orient has always hSTd certain customs which 
the West has not disapproved. . . . But the Lutherans and 
Calvinists have no right to change the customs of the entire 
West. Such changes can be effected only by the consent 
and authority of the head of the Church ; for without sub- 
ordination the Church would be an anomalous assemblage 
in which each member, by doing whatever he wished to do, 
would disturb the harmony of the entire body. Of course 
the Lutherans may receive certain concessions which they 
earnestly request, such as the Communion under both spe- 
cies ; and certain explanations as to certain doctrines might 
be adopted. But to pretend that there should be no capitu- 
lation (on the part of the heretics) in the matter of defined 
dogmas, and to say that the constitution of the Church 
would not suffer by such a concession, would be a subver- 
sion of the foundations of religion " (1). When the duchess 
of Hanover had read this frank explanation in which Bossuet 
showed that he would neither deceive nor be deceived, and 
that the matter in hand was very different from a political 
affair which might properly be a subject of compromise, she 
forwarded it to Molanus, who in turn communicated it to the 
theologians of Hanover. The loyalty and firmness of Bos- 
suet were not displeasing to Molanus ; and he soon replied 
witli a treatise entitled his Private Sentiments Concerning a 
Means for Beuniting the Protestant Churches with the Boman 
Catholic Church (2), a work which evinces clearly the intimate 

(1) Letter to JInie. de Brinon, Sept. 29, 1691, in the Works of Bossuet, vol. viii., p. 657. 
Edition Cbalandre, Besanson, 1846. 

(2) Cngitalirmcs Privatcv de MeChoria Iicunionis Ecclesicc Proteslanlium eum Eccle- 
ria Romctna Ccithalica. Both the original Latin and the French translation are given Id 
Uie Works of Bossuet, ubi mpra, p. 52S. 
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conviction of this candid Lutheran that the early Reformers 
had abused the credulity of the German masses in order to 
withdraw them from the Roman communion. So evident is 
this disposition of Molanus, that it is morally certain that, 
as Bausset believes, if Leibnitz had not interfered in the 
controversy, the great Lutheran theologian and Bossuet 
would have soon agreed on every point of doctrine (1). 

Bossuet spent three months in reflection on the proposi- 
tions of Molanus before he transmitted his reply to his friend- 
ly adversary, and a less scholastic version of it in French to 
the princes and princesses of the House of Hanover, who 
would scarcely have understood the forms and phraseology 
of the schools. The nature of our work warns us not to en- 
ter on an analysis of writings which are purely theological 
in their scope and in their method ; if the reader needs an 
intimate knowledge of the details of all the controversial 
reasonings which were emitted during the course of this at- 
tempt at Christian reunion, he may consult the Works of 
Bossuet, and Cardinal Bausset's History of the great prelate. 
In regard, however, to the disciplinary demands of Molanus 
and his fellow-theologians of Hanover, which enter more 
naturally into our province as historian, we may be allowed 
to record the opinions of one who would have manifested the 
spirit of conciliation even unto its last logical development. 
Having admitted that the repugnance of the Lutherans to a 
formal retractation might be considered, and that it might 
be sufficient for them to recognize the truth by a formal dec- 
laration, Bossuet says that when this declaration would have 
been made, the Supreme Pontiff might be disposed to heark- 
en to the disciplinary requests of the Protestants, and to 
grant to them the following concessions : " L In places 
where there are only Lutherans, and where there is no Cath- 
olic bishop, the Lutheran superintendents who will have 
subscribed the Formula of Faith, and who will have brought 
into the fold the people who recognize them, may be conse- 
crated bishops ; and similarly tho Lutheran ministers may 
be ordained priests and appointed as pastors. II. In other 
places the superintendents and other ministers may be raised 

(! v Ui»tory >:.j Bossuet, bk. ill., § 6. 
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to the priesthood under the authority of the bishops, with 
such distinctions and subordinations as may be prescribed. 
III. To all the newly established bishops and priests there 
might be assigned revenues from proper sources ; and con- 
sciences would not be disturbed because of the present 
possession of ecclesiastical property. However, I would 
make au exception to this latter provision in the case of hos- 
pitals ; for it seems to me that there can be no dispensation 
from the obligation of restoring to the poor all that has been 
taken from them. IV. If there are now among the followers 
of the Confession of Augsburg any persons whose episcopal 
consecration or sacerdotal ordination shall have been found 
to have been real and valid, they may be left in their present 
places if they subscribe the Formula of Faith ; and the same 
consideration shall be shown to their priests. V. Care must 
be .taken to celebrate Mass on all solemn festivals with all 
possible propriety ; and as is customary, sermons or instruc- 
tions will be given. In certain parts of the service, prayers 
and hymns in the vernacular may be introduced. Whatever 
is recited in Latin will be carefully explained to the people ; 
and according as the bishops may deem it advisable, trans- 
lations of these Latin prayers, accompanied by explanations, 
may be circulated. YI. The Holy Scriptures in the vernac- 
ular may be left in the hands of the people. Use may be 
made even of the Tersion by Luther, because of the elegance 
which it is supposed to possess ; but it must be revised, and 
all that has been added to the text — such as the proposition 
that ' faith alor.'e justifies' — must be eliminated. The Bible, 
thus translated, may be read publicly whenever it is deemed 
appropriate to do so, and with befitting explanations. All 
notes which are redolent of the late revolt must be suppressed. 

VII. All who wish to communicate must be exhorted to 
do so at the solemn service ; but even though there be no 
communicants, the Mass must not therefore be omitted. 

VIII. Communion under both species may be given to all 
K'ho have made their profession of faith ; but great care 
must be taken for the preservation of the reverence due to 
the Holy Sacrament. IX. The newly established bishoprics 
and parishes will not be forced to institute convents of either 
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male or female religious ; but they should be urged to insti- 
tute them. X. Everything smacking of superstition or of 
sordid gain shall be removed from the veneration of saints 
and of holy images ; this matter should be regulated accord- 
ing to the Tridentine decrees, the bishops exercising the au- 
thority which the Council gave to them in the premises. XL 
The public prayers, the Missal, the Ritual, and the Brevia- 
ries will be corrected according to the usages in the church- 
es of Paris, Rheinis, Yienne, La Rochelle, and in other illus- 
trious churches, as well as in the celebrated monastery of 
Cluny ; eliminating all doubtful, suspicious, and supersti- 
tious things, so that everything may be redolent of solid and 
ancient piety." These concessions were certainly liberal in 
the extreme, and there is no reason to suppose that they 
would not have been ratified by the Holy See. They may 
be of interest to that school of English Protestants who, ■ in 
our day, have been dreaming of a " corporate reunion " with 
Rome. But there remained the delicate matter of a married 
clergy, on which the Lutherans quite naturally insisted. 
Bossuet remembered that while neither the Church nor the 
oriental schismatics allow a priest to marry, nevertheless the 
latter ordain men already married, and the Church tolerates 
in the Greek and other Eastern Uniates the ordination of 
married men and their use of marriage. Therefore the bish- 
op of Meaux felt that he was justified in assuring Molanus 
that " The Lutheran superintendents and ministers who, hav- 
ing made their Profession of Faith, shall have been raised to 
the episcopate or the priesthood, may retain their wives (1) ; 
but when these clergymen die, they must be succeeded by 
persons of mature age, of approved regularity of morals, and 
vowed to celibacy " (2). 

While Bossuet was awaiting the reply of Molanus and his 
associates to these propositions, Leibnitz, then at the height 
of his reputation as first among the savants of Germany, 

(1) The reader will observe that Bossuet grants to the converted Lutherans who become 
bishops privileges which neither the Uniates nor the schismatics in the East accord to their 
prelates. In none of the oriental rites, whether among the separatists or among those in 
communion wtth Rome, is a married bishop known or imagined. 

(2) " Supcrintendcntibvs ac ministris in episcnpos ac prcsliytcros e.r hiijusmodi pacti 
formula ordinate, quandiu ernnt superstates sua can juaia rcUnquantur. Vbi deeesscr- 
int, ccclibcs praficiantur, multa probations atatc matura." 
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(and a .Inured even in Italy and France, since be wrote his 
more important works either in French or in Latin), as- 
pired to break theological lances with one whom many re- 
garded as the latest Father of the Church. Influenced by 
the later conduct of Leibnitz in this affair, some writers 
have doubted as to his sincerity in relegating Molanus to 
the background in order to present himself as the Protes- 
tant leader in the movement for reunion. But if Leibnitz 
was not sincere, at least in the beginning of his relation with 
Bossnet, his sole motive must have been the acquisition of 
more glory by an association of his name with that of the 
great controversialist ; and that motive could not have actu- 
ated him, since it was understood that the negotiations were 
to remain secret, and since, in fact, they were not made pub- 
lic until fifty years after his death. The first move of Leib- 
nitz in this important matter was a letter to Mine, de Brinon, 
informing her that he agreed with Bossuet in his declaration 
that the project submitted by Molanus to Sninola was not 
sufficient ; that said project, however, was useful, by way of 
a beginning ; that Borne would never yield one particle in 
matters of defined doctrine, and that any compromise in 
such matters was out of the question; that the Tridentine 
doctrinal decrees were received in France, as in every other 
land of Catholic Christendom ; and that satisfaction could 
be given to Protestants only in reference to certain explana- 
tions, and in regard to certain points in discipline. Such 
admissions might have led one less perspicacious than Bos- 
suet to regard his cause as gained, in so far as Leibnitz him- 
self was concerned ; and even Bossuet felt that he might say 
to his adversary : "If you do really agree with the proposi- 
tions mentioned in your letter, then, Monsieur, you cannot 
remain much longer in your present religious condition " (1). 
But the Eagle of Meaux had noticed that Leibnitz, with 
more subtlety than accuracy, had pretended that in follow- 
ing the Tridentine doctrines, France had not accepted them 
because of the Conciliar definition, and that she had never 
declared that the Council of Trent was veritably oecumeni- 
cal. Therefore Bossuet immediately asked Leibnitz to reply 

.'!) Letter of Bossuet to Leibnitz Ian. 10, 16U3. 
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to the following questions : " Can you doubt that the Tri- 
dentine decrees were received by all the Catholics of France 
and Germany, in all that regards faith, as much as they 
were received in Italy or Spain ; and have you ever heard of 
one Catholic who thought himself free to reject the faith 
declared by the Council of Trent ? Do you believe that in 
any of the points which the Council of Trent denned against 
Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, and against the Confessions of 
Augsburg, Strasburg, and Geneva, the Council did anything 
else than propose for the acceptance of the faithful those 
doctrines which had been believed when Luther began his 
rebellion ? " Replying to these questions, Leibnitz said that 
" they seemed to be difficult of solution." In regard to his 
opinion as to whether the Tridentine decrees were received in 
France and Germany just as they were received in Italy and 
Spain, he said : " I might adduce the opinion of certain 
Italian and Sjmnish doctors who reprove the French for de- 
viating, in certain points, from the teachings of this Council ; 
but leaving that matter aside, I answer as I have already 
answered, that even though the entire Tridentine teaching 
were received in France, it would not follow that therefore 
the French received it as coming from an (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil." The reader who has accompanied us in our reflections 
on the customary Protestant objections against the cecu- 
menicity of the Council of Trent (1), will probably doubt the 
sincerity of Leibnitz at the moment when he emitted this 
would-be subtle, but flimsy argumentation. Passing to the 
question whether what was defined at Trent had been re- 
garded as Catholic doctrine before the Lutheran ebullitions, 
Leibnitz avers that this point admits of much discussion ; 
" but even though it be granted that the Tridentine decis- 
ions had already been held by common opinion to be verit- 
able, it by no means follows that (the doctrines confirmed by) 
these decisions had always passed for matters of faith." 

While corresponding with Pirot, a celebrated doctor of 
the Sorbonne, Leibnitz had advanced his opinion that the 
Council of Trent was not oecumenical ; and Pirot having re- 
futed his arguments, he had composed a memorial in further 

(1) Vol. ill., p. 524, et 8cqn- 
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defense of his position— a treatise which leads Bausset to 
opine that the German scholar might have become a grand 
theologian, if he had devoted himself exclusively to the " sci- 
ence of sciences." Now that he was engaged in debate with 
the foremost champion of Catholicism, Leibnitz availed him- 
self of this composition, forwarding it to Bossuet as his main 
reliance. All of the arguments which he advanced were as 
old as Protestantism itself ; and we have refuted them all 
when treating of the earlier General-Councils. It is remark- 
able that in their presentation Leibnitz separated himself 
far from those Lutheran theologians whose champion he had 
constituted himself. In their first project, submitted to Spin- 
ola, the ministers of Hanover had enunciated news on con- 
ciliar cecumenicity which Leibnitz explicitly contradicted in 
his Memorial Thus, for the legitimacy of a General Coun- 
cil they had declared: "No conditions should be demauded, 
other than those demanded hitherto by the Church, and 
which are found to have been observed by the first four 'Gen- 
eral Councils. ... No attention need to be paid to the number 
of the synodals, or to their nationality. Since all the bish- 
ops ought to be convoked, it appears evident that no one 
should insist that there should be such or such a number of 
bishops of such or such a nationality ; that certain bishops 
should be preferred to others; that the bishops of each na- 
tion should be admitted in equal number, and that some le- 
gitimate bishops should be excluded in order to arrive at 
that equality. . . . The decrees published by the president, 
with the consent of the greater part of the assembled fathers, 
have always been regarded as definitions of the entire Coun- 
cil." Certainly it is strange that these Lutheran theologians, 
like the Catholic theologian, Bossuet, should have shown 
more of a spirit of conciliation during this entire negotiation 
than was evinced by Leibnitz, whose moderation was gener- 
ally his chief characteristic. And in his reply to Bossuet's 
refutation of his Memorial, we cannot avoid discerning, with 
Bausset, "a kind of hesitation and embarrassment which in- 
dicate the futile efforts of a man of great intelligence who 
tries to resist the ascendency of a man of genius." He 
merely reiterates the objections which he has presented, and 
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with greater force, in Iris previous papers. Again he urges 
the fact that at the first abjuration of Henry IV. at Saint- 
Denis, the bishops said nothing about the Council of Trent 
in the Profession of Faith which they tendered for the mon- 
arch's subscription. The German disputant knew well that 
the entire doctrine of the Council was expressed in that Pro- 
fession, even though the name of the assembly was not men- 
tioned. He harps again on the frequent protests of French 
ambassadors at different times against the Council ; although 
he knew that those protests had no connection with the Con- 
ciliar definitions on doctrine. He dwells again on the fact 
that the French government has not yet formally received 
the Tridentine decrees ; although he has read innumerable 
authentic documents which show him that this non-accepta- 
tion has been due to the incompatibility of certain of the 
Conciliar disciplinary decrees with the laws and customs of 
the kingdom. In only one instance, in this reply to Bossuet 
(June, 1G93), does Leibnitz manifest good faith. He speaks 
of the leniency shown by the Council of Basel to the Bohe- 
mians in the matter of the chalice, and of the promise of the 
Baseleans to listen to the Bohemian expostulations concern- 
ing the Council of Constance ; and he urges these condescen- 
sions as proofs that Borne might allow the Lutherans to ig- 
nore the Tridentine decrees, at least for the present. Bos- 
suet had already done justice to this suggestion when it was 
offered by Molanus. " It is true," said he (1), " that the Bo- 
hemians were received into communion, although they were 
still hesitating in regard to an article decided by the Coun- 
cil of Constance ; but they submitted to a Council actually 
assembled, aud unlike the Lutherans of to-day, they did not 
appeal to a Council yet to be convoked, and which a thou- 
sand obstacles might indefinitely postpone. . . . The Bohe- 
mians did not demand that their priests should be seated as 
judges along with the bishops, as the Protestants demand 
when they insist that no Council is legitimate unless the con- 
tending parties are all equally judges, thus preventing all 
ecclesiastical decisions, and doing away with the last remedy 
for schism or heresy. . . . Although the Council of Basel 

(l) Reflections on the Pamphlet of Molanus, pt. ii., ch. 8, no. 2. 
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condescended to say nothing about the Council of Constance 
to the Bohemians, the latter submitted to that Council when 
they bowed to the authority of the Baselean assembly ; for 
the Church was in session at Basel merely by virtue of the 
decree of the Council of Constance (1). But the Protestants, 
on the contrary, when they ask for a suspension of the de- 
crees of Trent, demand a suspension of all the Councils 
which have been held during the last thousand years ; for 
nearly all the errors professed by the Protestants were con- 
demned, not only by the Councir of Trent, but by the pre- 
ceding assemblies during those thousand years. In other 
words, the Protestants would have us suppose that during 
the last thousand years there has been no true Church." 

After a silence of five years, probably intentional on the 
part of Bossuet, who had tired of answering the same objec- 
tions again and again, Leibnitz endeavored to re-open the 
controversy. On Dec. 11, 1699, he wrote to Bossuet, asking 
for information as to the principles admitted by Rome in or- 
der to distinguish matters of faith from matters which are 
abandoned to the disputes of men. When this desire had 
been satisfied, he treated Bossuet to an attack on the decree 
of the Council of Trent affixing the note of canonicity to cer- 
tain books of the Scriptures which were not numbered in the 
Hebrew Canon, and which many churches, during the first 
centuries of the Christian era, had rejected. Bossuet replied 
with what is probably the most erudite and most complete 
dissertation on the subject that has yet been written. He 
demonstrated that the books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasiicus, The 
Maccliabees, Judith, Tobias, and a few others, were not new 
books when Christianity was founded ; that the Council of 
Trent, which placed them in the Canon, had found that they 
had been regarded as canonical in the fourth century, the cen- 
tury most distinguished for ecclesiastical science ; that Pope 
Innocent I., in 405, and Pope Gelasius, his successor, at the 
head of a Eomau Council, had consecrated this tradition ; 
that from that time the Roman Church had never varied in the 
matter ; that the entire West had imitated the Mother Church, 

(l) The reader will notice that Bossuet, in accordance with the Galilean theory of his 
day, regarded the Council of Basel as oecumenical. See our vol. iii.. p. 120. 
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and that many of the Eastern Fathers had been of the same 
opinion. If certain churches, explained Bossuet, have not 
admitted the books in question into their Canon, it was be- 
cause they wished to copy that of the Hebrews, and to use, 
in argument, only such books as were not contested by ei- 
ther Jew or Christian. To the Protestant objection that the 
tradition concerning the inspiration of these books ought to 
be universal, in order to demand acquiescence, Bossuet re- 
plied that the Protestants themselves should try to solve it, 
since it affected them as much as it affected the Catholics. 
They admitted the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, 
both of which were contested by many. This letter of Bos- 
suet, dated Aug. 17, 1701, closed the momentous correspond- 
ence, in the earlier stages of which Leibnitz had apparently 
given evidence of the sincerity of the many Catholic senti- 
ments with which he had already startled his fellow-religion- 
ists. There is no need of wide speculation in an effort to dis- 
cover the reason of his change of mind. "When Leibnitz 
took the place of Molanus, the House of Hanover, to which 
he was entirely devoted, was apparently not destined to oth- 
er glory than that which surrounds the sceptre of a fifth-rate 
principality ; its ultimate claims to the throne of England, 
brought into light by the dethronement of James II. in 1688, 
were as yet far off in a long perspective. Queen Anne then 
had a son, and gave every promise of a numerous progeny. 
Not much sacrifice of temporal grandeur, therefore, would 
have then attended an abandonment of Protestantism by the 
princes of Brunswick ; and Leibnitz cheerfully yielded to the 
commands of his reason, and perhaps to the dictates of his 
heart, But nine years after he had entered into relations 
with Bossuet, the duke of Gloucester, the last surviving child 
of Queen Anne (1), was the sole barrier between the Han- 
overian Guelphs and the British throne ; and then the con- 
ciliatory tone of Leibnitz's letters to Bossuet began to di- 
minish. In a few months, Gloucester died ; and the English 
parliament declared the succession devolved on the Protes- 
tant grand-daughter of James I., the duchess Sophia of Han- 

(1) Anne had seventeeu children by her husband, George of Denmark ; but nearly all 
were prematurely born, or still-born. 
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over, and the heirs of her body. From that day Leibnitz 
wrote no more to Bossnet. It is only when we turn our gaze 
on the Court of St. James's, and on the modest palace of the 
elector of Hanover, that we can understand how the project 
instituted by Spinola and Molanns, and encouraged by the 
best minds among the Lutherans of Hanover, was finally ren- 
dered abortive by a man who seldom spoke of the Holy See 
otherwise than respectfully, and who often showed himself 
willing to place the Roman Pontiff on an eminence which many 
Catholic sovereigns would not have accorded to him. In fact, 
so long as Leibnitz acted the philosopher, he tried to nndo 
the work of Luther ; when he collapsed into the German cour- 
tier-theologian, he combated Christian unity. We may un- 
derstand how much the negotiations of Leibnitz with Bossuet 
were affected by the former's care for the temporal aggran- 
dizement of the House of Hanover, if we pay some attention to 
that decision of the Lutheran University of Helmstadt on the 
marriage of a Protestant princess to a Catholic prince, which 
so agitated the minds of English and German Protestants in 
the year 1707. 

The courts of Vienna and Hanover having agreed on a 
marriage between the archduke, Charles of Anstria (after- 
ward emperor as Charles VI.), and a princess of the family 
of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, the Lutheran University of 
Helmstadt was asked "whether a Protestant princess, about 
to marry a Catholic prince, could conscientiously become a 
Catholic?" On April 28, 1707, the doctors of Helmstadt 
issued the following declaration, supposed to have been 
framed by the erudite Fabricius, then a professor in that 
Faculty : " We are convinced that Catholics agree with 
Protestants, and that any dispute they may have with each 
other is merely one of words. The fundamentals of religion 
subsist in the Roman Catholic Clmrch ; and hence one may 
be orthodox in it, live well in it, die well in it, and obtain 
salvation in it. Therefore, in view of her marriage, the most 
serene princess of Wolfenbuttel may embrace the Catholic 
religion." When Leibnitz read this pronouncement, he 
affected astonishment, as though he himself had not frequent- 
ly uttered worse inconsistencies in the matter of the relations 
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of Protestantism with the ancient Church ; and he wrote to 
the enterprising Fabricius several denunciatory letters which, 
as Bausset judiciously remarks, might have been used by 
Bossuet in his History of the Variations of Protestantism, had 
they been written when that work was being produced. In 
Sept., 1708, Leibnitz tells Fabricius that Basnage has written 
to him, asking whether the dons of Helmstadt really pro- 
nounced the judgment attributed to them, and insisting that 
Protestants should not be forced to bear the fatal consequen- 
ces of such a decision. Then Leibnitz adds that he is about 
to inform Basnage that Fabricius and all the other professors 
of Helmstadt disavow the declaration ; but that he will not 
send the letter until he has heard from Fabricius. And he 
warns his friend that the decision has caused great displeasure 
in England. But in vain did Leibnitz propose to Fabricius 
a plain stultification of himself ; the declaration was known 
as the work of the Faculty of Helmstadt by men who could 
not be deceived. However, the dons tried to attenuate the 
force of their decision. Their effort, said Leibnitz to Fabri- 
cius on Sept. 17, was not sufficiently explicit ; "it showed what 
they did not think, but not what they thought," and Fabri- 
cius should know that " several English bishops, devoted to 
the House of Hanover, had declared that the expectations of 
that House to ascend to the throne of England — expectations 
recently justified — looald he destroyed by the toleration and 
indulgence which the University of Helmstadt was extending to 
the Catholic Church." Five da}-s afterward, Leibnitz showed 
that he was reconciled to the admission of the authenticity 
of the declaration ; but he asked for the suppression of the 
second clause, which allowed the Brunswickian princess to be- 
come a Catholic. " Since the dethronement of James II., a 
great revolution has occurred in the teachings of English 
theologians. The bishops of England no longer entertain 
the olden ideas concerning episcopacy ; the}' are by no means 
so far from Presl^terianism as they once were. So great is 
the flow and reflow of opinions, that they almost ridicule 
the episcopacy of the archbishop of Canterbury " (1). On 

(1) " Apml Anglos thcnlngns magna facta est return convcrsio ab e.rpuhionc Ja- 
:obi II. lpsi cpiscopi plcriquc hodic non admoiluni episcopates habentur; a presby- 
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Oct. 8, Leibnitz writes that the enemies of the House of Han- 
over are circulating the declaration of Helmstaclt throughout 
England, in order to prevent the succession of that family 
to the throne ; and on Oct. 15 he says that the explanation 
furnished by Fabricius does not satisfy the archbishop of 
Canterbury, " because it does not state that the authors of 
the declaration abhor Popery." He adds that " the claims 
of the House of Hanover to the British throne are founded 
solely on the hatred and exclusion of the Roman Church ; and 
therefore they should carefully avoid anything ivhich might 
indicate that they ivere at all tepid in that matter " (1). 

We have favored the idea that Leibnitz, in the first stage 
of his controversy with Bossuet, was sincerely desirous of 
furthering a submission of the German Protestants to Cath- 
olic authority ; but we are by no means certain that he ever 
regarded visible communion with the Holy See as necessary, 
or that he was really Catholic at heart. While he was ar- 
guing with Bossuet, the newly converted landgrave, Ernest 
of Hesse-Eheinfels, frequently urged him to become a Cath- 
olic ; and he always replied that he was "in the interior 
communion of the Church, like a person who has been un- 
justly excommunicated." He also contended that it was 
through no fault of his that he did not join the exterior com- 
munion of the Church, but rather the fault of his philosoph- 
ical opinions, " of which he was convinced, and which he 
could not abaudon." And he naively observed : "If I were 
in the Catholic Church, and the Holy Sacrament were re- 
fused to me because of these opinions, I would leave the 
Church. I think of the adage, ' Turpius ejicitur quam non 
admittitur hospes — it is more disgraceful to be put out of the 
house, than it is to be kept from entering.' " In a letter to 
Mme. de Brinon he contends : " It is not essential to Cath- 
olicity to communicate exteriorly with Borne ; the true and 
essential communion is charity, which makes us part of the 
Body of Jesus Christ." In practice, Leibnitz was neither 

tcrianorum scntentiis multo minus quam olim recedunl. Archiepiseopi Canluariensis 
cpiseopalitas pene per ironiam in jyroverbium abiil; adeo quidem est sentenliarum 
fluxus et refluxus." 

(1) " Omne nostrum in brittaniam jus in religionis romance exclusione odioquk 
fcndatum est. itaque merito fugienda sunt, quibus in romanenses tepidi vi- 

DEREMUR. " 
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Protestant nor Catholic during the most intellectual part of 
his life. During his last twenty years he never approached 
the Lord's Supper, as he had hitherto done ; and he did not 
even enter a Protestant house of worship. When dying, his 
servants asked him whether he did not wish for ministerial 
assistance, and he replied : " Let me rest ; 1 have never in- 
jured anyone." He was buried without any religious cere- 
monies. Both Catholics and Protestants have exhibited his 
writings as proofs of his having been with them in religious 
belief ; and both Catholics and Protestants have been mis- 
taken in their judgments. One may cite passages from Leib- 
nitz, the ultra Protestantism of which would befit the most 
audacious ranter who ever delights a besottedly ignorant au- 
dience ; and other passages may be adduced in apparent 
proof that the writer understood and appreciated the Church 
as vividly and heartily as did Bossuet himself. As an illus- 
tration of the thoroughly Protestant ability of Leibnitz to 
travesty ecclesiastical history, and to misinterpret the 
Canons of the Church, we submit his reply to Baronio, as 
that annalist observes that the deposition of Pope John XII. 
by the German Otho I. was illegal, "since a superior cannot 
be judged by an inferior" (1). Leibnitz contends that 
" these words, uttered by flattery and ignorance," were re- 
futed, long ago, by men of the Roman communion who 
place a Council above the Pope. He says that bishops are 
not subordinate to the Pontiff by any divine law, and that 
the Pope himself styles the bishops his brothers. He holds 
that the Pope's jurisdiction, in the minds of all the princes 
and peoples in the Holy Roman Empire, ceased when (like 
John XII.) he became a wolf ; and that then he was subject 
to the judgment of the " Emperor of the Romans." After this 
mixture of courtier-theologism with an affected ignorance of 
history, Leibnitz groans as follows : " Grieving because Rome, 
by her measures or by her negligence, inflicted such damage 
on the purity of divine worship ; because she rendered 
Christianity contemptible or ridiculous by schisms which 
she fomented ; because, under favor of the barbarism of the 
time, she introduced an unreasonable theology which was 

(1) For the history of this pretended deposition, see our vol. ii.» ch. 8. 
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unknown to the Apostles of Christ ; nevertheless, I have 
always yearned for the authority of the first episcopal see, 
and for the restoration of the ancient form of the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, under the condition with which Melancthon 
signed the Articles of Smalkald — that is, that the Popes 
should give to the Gospel the place that it ought to occupy. 
Why should there not arise, after Charlemagne (sic) and 
Otho, a third grand Germanic emperor, who would make 
Rome Catholic and Apostolic ? " But listen to the following 
judgment on the tenth century : 'Then the Pope was re- 
garded as the representative on earth, not of God, but of 
Peter. Then the dream of the Pope's infallibility was un- 
known. Then the authority of the Church was not founded 
in blood. Then the Sacrament of the Altar was not exposed 
for public adoration ; it was not carried in procession ; and 
it was not mutilated by depriviug the people of the chalice. 
Then the ancient form of Baptism was still used ; the bish- 
ops of Germany taught in the temples, as of old ; the canons 
lived in community ; and each cathedral or important Church 
had its flourishing school, under the management of eminent 
men. But all this disappeared when the bishops of Rome 
seized the domination of the Church ; when their emissaries, 
the mendicant monks, became masters of the schools. Then 
ridiculous subtleties took the place of reasonable doctrines ; 
an insensate cruelty raged against religious opinions with 
fire and sword ; and Germany, thanks to the intrigues of the 
clergy, remained without a head, and permanent discords 
tore her bosom " (1). These ravings certainly seem to jus- 
tify Pertz in his opinion that " There can be no doubt con- 
cerning the faith of Leibnitz. He was a Catholic like Luther 
and Melancthon, like the entire Protestant Church." But 
on the other hand, there are innumerable passages in the 
works of Leibnitz which are distinctively Catholic. He de- 
fends the use of apostolic tradition ; he places revelation 
above reason ; he rejects the " free will a slave " of Luther, 
and the absolute predestination of Calvin ; he admits the 
necessity of good works, insisting, in his Theodicea : " With- 
out beneficence, without devotion to our neighbor, there is 

(1) Annals of the Dominion of Brunswick. 
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no salvation." And lie holds that " He is a Catholic who is 
in communion with the Apostolic See, and who is a part of 
the Christian Church ; a heretic is outside the Catholic 
Church, separated from Jesus Christ, and there is no salva- 
tion for him." He says that he has " not tears enough to 
shed on account of the unfortunate schism of Luther " ; and 
in 1691 he writes to Mme. de Brinon : " You are right when 
you regard me as a Catholic at heart ; I am one even openly." 
He writes to the landgrave Ernest : " The visible Catholic 
Church, through a special assistance of the Holy Ghost 
which was promised to her, is infallible in all the articles of 
faith which are necessary to salvation." His System of 
Theology is a plain exposition of Catholic doctrine (1). 
Even those philosophical opinions, which he alleged as re- 
straining him from entering the Catholic fold, present noth- 
ing which Rome would be disposed to censure. What, then, 
must be our conclusion with regard to the religious belief 
of Leibnitz ? We are disposed to agree with the Abbe Le 
Noir, who discerns in him the " mere philosopher, professing 
a theoretical Catholicism which is rather a universal religious 
syncretism than the Catholicism of the Church of Christ "(2). 
As for the opinion of many of his Protestant contemporaries, 
that Leibnitz believed only in the Natural Law, it was held 
only by men who were chagrined because of the philoso- 
pher's frequent leanings toward Catholicism. In all of his 
writings, even in his most familiar correspondence, the most 
hypercritical search will fail to discover any trace of disbe- 
lief in Divine Revelation. His principal work, the Theodicea ; 
or Essays on the Goodness of God, the Liberty of Man, and 
the Origin of Evil, shows by its very title that it is a defense 
of revealed religion; and in it he glorifies Providence, and 

(1) la 1803 the celebrated Sulplcian, M. Kmery, published a collection of passages drawn 
from the works of Leibnitz, and entitled Thoughts on Religion and Morality, which 
proved plainly that the philosopher was a zealous defender of the great principles of re- 
ligion. Some years after the publication of these Thoughts, M. Emery learned that there 
was in the Library of Hanover a manuscript of an as yet unedited work bv their author. 
With much difficulty M. Emery procured the manuscript, and passed the winter preceding 
his death in collating the text with the numerous additions and corrections with which 
Leibnitz had complicated It. Death having interfered with a labor which the venerable 
Sulpiclan deemed conducive to the interests of religion, bis comrades finished it, and in 
1818 it appeared under the title of the System of Theology of Leibnitz. 

(2) Tlic Dictionary of Ticrgicr, Adapted tolhc Intellectual Movement of the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Art. Lcihnitz, Paris, 1876. 
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devotes most of liis energies to a refutation of Bayle, who 
revived the Manichean ideas on the origin of evil. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

FEBRONIANISM. 

Among the German Catholic clergy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, many had devoted far more attention to the works of 
Sarpi and Van Espen, than they had paid to books and prin- 
ciples authorized by the Church. Consequently they be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, that the Church was in a state 
of desolation ; that its government was vicious, its laws ty- 
rannical, its usages superstitious, its discipline unbearable, 
and even its doctrine more or less corrupted. If they could 
be allowed to reconstruct the edifice of Catholicism, then in- 
deed the " halcyon days " of the early Christians (which 
never existed) would return. These would-be innovators, 
who wanted only a little courage to become as dangerous as 
the Jansenists ; who needed only more consistency to become 
more powerful than the Gallicans ; wlio were all, to a man, 
courtier-theologians ; would have despoiled the central au- 
thority at Rome of all its divinely-accorded prerogatives. 
Not only would they, of course in the interests of the Ger- 
man empire, have deprived the Pontiff of his secular domin- 
ion over the Patrimony of St. Peter ; but they would have 
reduced to nothing the spiritual power of the Holy See, since 
they copied all the errors of Protestantism in the matter of 
ecclesiastical authority. This school of theologians and 
canonists was greatly elated, when, in 1763, there appeared 
in Brussels a Book of Justin Febronius on the Present Condi- 
tion of the Church (1), which proved to be the fullest and 
clearest exposition of its notions that had yet been read. 
It was soon learned that under the name " Febronius " was 
concealed the identity of John Nicholas von Hontheim, titu- 

(1) The first edition was a quarto of G56 pages, with three dissertations by Barthel in an 
appendix. Barthel had been educated in Rome, under the guidance of Lambertini, after- 
ward Pope Benedict XIV.; and Hontheim termed him " the prince of German canonists." 
The second edition of Febronius appeared in 1765, with 120 additional pages, and four 
new appendixes. 
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lar bishop of Myriophitos, and auxiliary of the elector of 
Treves (1). Hontheini affected to regard the Church as a 
kind of republic, over which the Pope had usurped the power 
which he then exercised. Authority over this republic, said 
he, belongs to the entire bod} r of the Church, which delegates 
its exercise to the pastors. He recognized in the Supreme 
Pontiff scarcely any prerogatives which every bishop does 
not possess. As to the Church, Hontheim showed himself 
a veritable successor of the German courtier-theologians of 
the Hohenstaufen times ; he would have made the Church, 
even in spirituals, the slave of the civil power. He hnrled 
the most bitter invectives against all who opposed his theses, 
invectives which were almost as strong as those which he 
emitted against the alleged vices of the court of Pome ; but 
not always could his partisans discover the course which he 
would wish them to pursue, so flagrant were his frequent 
contradictions. Thus, sometimes he plainly accorded to the 
Roman Pontiff a primacy of jurisdiction ; and sometimes he 
recognized in General Councils the sole right of judging as 
to matters of faith, whereas elsewhere he had discerned that 
right in the dispersed Church. Equally contradictory were 
his views concerning the Council of Trent, the Bull Unigeni- 
ius, Paolo Sarpi, etc. Shortly after the appearance of Feb- 
ronim, Germany resounded with the acclamations of so- 
called Catholics, hailing the book as the most solid and pro- 
found of modern times ; but just as many pronounced it a 
mere repetition of the declamations of the first " Eeformers," 
varied by some extracts from the later innovators beyond 
the Rhine. The work was condemned by Pope Clement 
XIII. on March 14, 1764, in a Brief addressed to Prince Clem- 
ent of Saxony, bishop of Ratisbon ; but the Febronians, for 
the most part, ignored the decision, although it was formally 
published by the archbishop of Cologne, and by the bishops 
of Constance, Augsburg, Liege, and other ordinaries. 

The first attack on Fehrcmbts was made by a Lutheran, 
Frederick Bahrdt, in a dissertation which appeared in Leip- 
sic very soon after Hontheim had entered into the arena. In 

(1) Hontheim had adopted the pen-name of " Febronlus," out of affection for his niece, a 
vellfftous, whose conventual name was Febronia. 
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176-1 the celebrated French Augustinian, Eusebius Amort, 
published a length}' refutation ; as did also a Jesuit of Hei- 
delberg, Joseph Kleiner. In 1765, Trautwein, a canon-regu- 
lar of Augsburg, issued a voluminous defense of the Papal 
prerogatives, upholding them especially in spite of Hon- 
theim's assertion that they depended on the genuineness 
of the Isidorian Decretals (1) ; and also in 1765, the Univer- 
sity of Cologne published an academical treatise against the 
innovator. In Italy, the Dominicans of St. Mark's in Flor- 
ence, and Sangallo of the Minor Conventuals of Yenice, pub- 
lished apposite dissertations in 1766. But none of the works 
directed against Febronius in any country were so suc- 
cessful as Peter Ballerini's disquisition on the Primacy, 
which. had been published at Verona in 1730, and written in 
refutation of Bossuet's Defense of the Declaration of 1682 ; it 
required considerable audacity on the part of Hontheim to 
attempt an advocacy of principles, the absurdity of which 
Ballerini had so lucidly demonstrated. In 1767 appeared 
what is probably the most exhaustive, and at the same time 
the most concise and trenchant refutation of Febronius 
that has ever been written — the Anti-Febronio of the Vene- 
tian Jesuit, Francis Anthony Zaccaria. The possessor of 
the work of Ballerini and of that of Zaccaria will be 
equipped for a defense of the vis ac ratio of the Papal Pri- 
macy, as he could be equipped by no other weapons. 

If we are to credit Hontheim, his object in writing his fa- 
mous work was a furtherance of unity in Christendom, and es- 
pecially the conversion of Protestants : " Every honest man 
should be zealous for the glory of the Spouse of Christ, and 
labor for the reunion of Christians " (2). " How I would re- 
joice, if God were to deign to bless this, my pure inten- 
tion! "(3). This much desired union he proposed to effect 
by a restriction of the Papal authority ; by a reformation of 
the abuses of the Bonian Church ; and by a General Coun- 
cil of all Christians, to the decisions of which the Boman 
Pontiff would respectfully bow. "When he presented the 
first means for a reunion, Hontheim closed his eyes to the 

(1) For this question of the Isidorian Decretals, see our vol. ii., ch. 6. 

(2) In Addendis, p. 624. a\ In Preface, at end. 
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stubborn fact that most Protestants refused to recognize in 
the Holy See even that " primacy of direction " which he was 
willing to accord. As Bossuet observed : "Any superiority 
whatever of the Roman Pontiff was the object of Luther's 
most bitter aversion ; from the day when the Pope con- 
demned him, he spurned all reconciliation with Roine, and he 
forced Melancthon to sign a document wherein the entire 
body of Reformers was represented as protesting : ' We will 
never admit that the Pope has any power over the other bish- 
ops ' " (1) ; and nearly all the Protestants of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, like those of to-day, agreed with Luther at least in that 
matter. And how could Hontheim hope that Catholics would 
become Protestants, as they certainly would become, if they 
abandoned the idea of a " primacy of jurisdiction," which is 
an immutable article of Catholic faith ? As for the second 
means proposed by Hontheim, a reformation of the abuses 
in the Roman Church, it is certain that although this would-be 
innovator declared that " only a blind man would not see that 
the Catholic Church was full of abuses " (2), he did not men- 
tion any which the Council of Trent had not eradicated. As 
for the third means, a convocation of a General Council which 
would dictate to the Roman Pontiff, Hontheim knew well that 
an assembly so presumptious would not be a General Coun- 
cil, since no Council ever has been regarded as oecumenical 
until it received the approbation of the Pontiff, and no Pope 
would approve dictation to himself, the Head of the Church. 
In his anxiety to obtain some respectable support for his 
subversive theories, Hontheim claims the friendship of the 
Gallicans ; he would have the Germans believe that his doc- 
trines accord with the maxims of that glorious Church, one 
of whose first bishops, St. Irenreus, proclaimed " the greater 
principality " of the Chair of Peter, and which, to use the 
words of Pope Gregory IX., "has ever excelled all others in 
devotion to the Apostolic See " (3). Speaking of his own 
theories, Hontheim has the audacity to pretend that " The 
French, and those who think correctly outside of France, are 
of this opinion ; and they proclaim the liberties of the Univer- 

(1) Ilistoru of the Variations of Protestantism, bk. lv„ no. 39. 

C2) Chap, vl., 8 U. 

>3) Letter to tlie Chapters of the Four Provinces, in Rinaldi. 
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sal Church, trying to free her from unwarranted slavery " (1). 
He calls upon " all nations to imitate the French in this mat- 
ter " (2) ; and he urges " the Germans especially to adopt 
the sound principles of the French " (3). He insists that 
the " Gallican liberties " are really a " portion of the ancient 
liberty, which the French have known how to preserve, in 
spite of the innovations and insults of the Curia Romana " (4). 
All the champions of Gallicanism would have spurned an alli- 
ance with Febronianism as an insult to the Eldest Daughter 
of the Church. In the first place, the fundamental maxim of 
Hontheim is that the government of the Church is not mon- 
archical ; while the Gallicans held that it is monarchical. 
The great Gerson, upon whom Hontheim exultantly calls 
whenever it suits him to do so, says : " The Papacy was su- 
pernaturally and immediately instituted by Christ, having in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy a monarchical and regal pri- 
macy " (5). In 1441 there appeared in the Council of Florence 
a French embassy ; and its chief, the bishop of Meaux, there 
repudiated, in the name of King Charles YIL and of the re- 
cent Council of Bruges, the attempt of the synodals of Basel 
to change the monarchy of the Church into an aristocracy 
or a democracy (6). When Marcantonio de Dominis pretend- 
ed that the Faculty of Paris held his views as to the aristo- 
cratical nature of the government of the Church, that Facul- 
ty, in 1617, denounced the assertion as a calumny. Another 
toto ccelo difference between the Gallican maxims and those 
of " Febronius " is found in the latter's assertion that the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff is, dejure, one of mere direc- 
tion, not of jurisdiction. Hontheim wonders that the bish- 
ops are as tolerant of the papal demands for their obedience, 
" as though they were mere plebeians " (7) ; and he ridicules 

(1) Ch. viii., § 0, no. 5. (2) Ibi, no. 6. (3) Ch. ix., § 6, no. 8. 

(4) Second Edition, p. C79. (3) Ecclesiastical States, Cousid. 1. 

(6) " Nimio ferwre- reststendi Bamlcenscs ad hanc vesaniam devencrunt, quod su- 
premam poxtestatcm in uno supposito consistcrc ncgent, scd cam innndtitudine collo- 
cant, ct sic pidchcrrimam moiiarchiam Ecclesice qucc Chrlstianos hucasquc tcmiit in 
imitate fidei, in una prof cssionc Rcligionis Christiana:, in vnu ritu Sacramentorum, 
inuna obscrrantia Mandatonim, in iisdem ccrcmoniis divini cultiis, atqnc pacem et 
tranquUUtatcm asscruit, nunc abolcre et supprimcrc contendunt, nobilissimampolit- 
iam ad Democrat iam vcl Aristocratiam redigcntes.'' , 

(7) " Ut quid tolcratum est, ut hi, potcstatis ecclesiastical a Deo acccptce soeii, ct fidei 
eonjudiccs, ita cum plcbe confitndcrcnhir, lit ab illis, ccqut ct ab hac Papa omnirmt- 
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appeals from episcopal decisions to the Holy See. In 1683, 
one year after the celebrated Declaration of the Clergy, the 
parliament of Paris having requested from the Faculty of the 
Sorbonne a doctrinal definition on a proposition submitted 
to it, the well-qualified representative of Gallicanism ex- 
pressly declared that the Pontiff exercises over the Univer- 
sal Church a primacy, not only of honor, but of jurisdiction, 
which primacy the See of Peter received directly from Our 
Saviour (1) ; and ten years before the appearance of Hon- 
theim's incendiary volume, the same Faculty renewed its dec- 
laration in the same identical phraseology. At the very time 
when Gallicanism was in its prime, the famous Le Tellier, 
archbishop of Eheims, than whom there never existed a more 
strenuous advocate of the fancied Gallican "liberties," pro- 
claimed in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1681 that " he who 
denies the papal primacy of authority and jurisdiction is a 
schismatic, and even a heretic " ; and the Assembly recorded 
in its register that the prelate had spoken optime. The 
great Bossuet, whom Hontheim would fain adduce as a de- 
fender of his vagaries, declares that true obedience is due to 
the Roman Pontiff ; and he draws attention to the Profes- 
sion of Faith prescribed by Pope Pius IY., in which this true 
obedience is numbered among the matters concerning which 
" there can be no controversy among Catholics " (2). A third 
difference between Gallicanism and Febronianism is found 
in the contention of the latter that the Pope is merely the 
" ministerial head " of the Church. Of course every Cath- 
olic will admit that this appellation is appropriate inasmuch 
as the Pope is a minister of Christ, and inasmuch as it is 
his duty to see that the laws of Christ are observed (3). 
But Hontheim holds that the Pope is " a mere instrument 

dam obcdientiam cxiaat, quando revera in illos non obtinct nisijus inspectioniset vig- 
ilanticv, quiv corum caput, non monarchal "— Cu. vlii.. § 9, no. 2. 

(1) "Cum in ipsa propositionc dc Boma>io Pontifice sit sermo, cujusjura noti modo 
illccm ewe uhiquc voluit Facultas, sed et quaque oceasionc data religiose venerata est, 
exposult copiosr, strcnue defendit, antiqucv sua} in Sedan Apostolieam rcverentuv 
esse duxit, hie hrcvi cade re prafari, disertcque repctcre, quod olim non scmel pro- 
fc&ta est. Romnnum Episcopum esse jure divino mm mum in Ecelcsia Pontifieem, eui 
am ties ChrMlatU parcrc tcneantur, et qui immediate a Christo )ion honoris solxun,sed 
poteskitis acjurlidictionis primatum habcat in tota Eeclcsia."' 

(2) Defense of the Declaration, pt. i., bk. 1. ch. 1. 

(3) TovRSELY ; The Church, quest, v., art. 2. Edit. Venice, 1TG5. 
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of the Church " (1) ; that he cannot enact new laws, unless 
with the permission of the Church (2); that he can grant dis- 
pensations, only when the Church gives to him the necessary 
faculties (3). So much, in the mind of Hontheim, is the Pope 
a mere agent of the Church, that whenever it pleases the 
Church to do so, the primacy may be transferred to Paris, 
Vienna, or any other see (4). These insanities have never 
been broached by even the most extreme of Gallicans. A 
fourth difference between Gallicanism and Febronianism is 
evinced by Hontheim's insistence on the absolute necessity 
of General Councils. It is true that the few " appellant " 
bishops of France, whom we met during our consideration 
of the Bull Unigenitus, advanced this opinion ; but no theo- 
logian or historian will contend that the " appellants " rep- 
resented the French Church. Such Gallican luminaries as 
Duval (5), Juvenin (6), Tournely (7), Cardinal de Bissy (8) y 
and the Faculty of Paris, assert the contrary of the Febron- 
ian proposition. In 1663, the parliament of Paris having con- 
demned the proposition defended by Gabriel Drouet, that " al- 
though useful, General Councils are notabsolutely necessary," 
it then ordered the Sorbonne to register the condemnation. 
But the Faculty refused obedience to the absurd command. 
Febronianism soon became the fashion in Germany ; and 
several of the Catholic Universities, not only in Germany, 
but also in the hereditary states of the House of Hapsburg, 
adopted its language, and frequently taught its doctrines. 
But in 1778 the auxiliary of Treves surprised his disciples 
by addressing a retractation to Pope Pius VI. We give a 
synopsis of this document, or rather of a Commentary on it, 
which Hontheim issued in 1781. as its perusal will enable 
the reader to appreciate at its true value the entire system 
which dominated, at this time, the court of Vienna. Hontheim 
begins by expressing his sorrow for having written anything 
which the Holy See could regard as injurious to itself and 
to the interests of religion ; and he protests that he is de. 

(1) Ch. vll., 1 1, no. 8. (2) Ch. ii., § 4, no. 2. (3/ Jit, no. 7. 

(4) Ch. ii., § 3, p. 98, Second Edition. 

(5) The Supreme Power of the Roman Pontiff in the Church, p. 234. 

(6) Institutions of Theology, vol. i., diss. 4, p. 3, ch. 1. 

(7) Loc. TlieoL, de Cone, quest. 8. 

(8) Pastoral Refuting the Arguments of the Bishops of Pamiers, etc. Paris, 1725. 
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termined, " after having asked for pardon from the paternal 
clemency of His Holiness, to prefer the judgment of the 
Holy See to his own, and to place no limits to his submis-> 
sion." Then he submits thirty-eight articles of retractation. 
I. He acknowledges, he says, " with Tournely," that the 
keys were given at the same time to Peter alone and to the 
unity (universality) of the Church, in such guise that the one 
(reception) does not exclude the other. H. The keys were 
given to Peter alone, inasmuch as he received from Jesus 
Christ the primacy and the power of governing the entire 
Church, and inasmuch as he represented the Church as its 
supreme head after Jesus Christ. III. The keys were also 
given to the unity ; that is, for the sake of unity, the power 
of teaching and governing were given principally to Peter, 
to the exclusion of the people, and to the other Apostles 
and the bishops, their successors, but with dependence 
from and subordination to Peter, who, according to Optatus, 
" received the keys which were to be given to the others." 
IV. We should therefore reject that doctrine, derived from 
Protestantism, that the Church is a sort of college, and not 
a society in which the faithful live, according to the institu- 
tion of Christ Himself, under the government of legitimate 
pastors, and principally under that of the Supreme Pontiff — 
a government which all are bound to obey. V. Our Lord 
wishing His Church to be one, instituted the primacy for the 
formation and support of that unity, and gave it to St. Peter 
alone. VI. Hontheim avows with St. Optatus that he is a 
schismatic who sets up a chair in opposition to the unique 
(singularem) Chair of Peter, or who withdraws from its com- 
munion, or refuses obedience to it. VII., VIII. , IX. He 
acknowledges that the primacy, which is not merely one of 
direction or inspection, but one of veritable authority and 
jurisdiction, was to be as perpetual as the unity of the 
Church for the preservation of which it was established ; and 
that by divine right it was inherited by the Koman Pontiffs, 
the successors of St. Peter, who are the "centre and 
root of unity, in such sort that the primacy cannot be trans- 
ferred from the Eoman See to another." X., XL Therefore 
he avows, " with the Fathers of the (Ecumenical Council of 
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Florence, that Jesus Christ gave to the Roman Pontiff, in 
the person of Peter, full authority to nourish and govern 
the Universal Church." XII. But since this power cannot 
subsist without jurisdiction, including the right of excom- 
munication, Hontheim admits that the power to excommuni- 
cate " resides in the Roman Pontiff, having been given by 
Jesus Christ." XIII. He declares that the Roman Pontiff 
is the supreme judge in all controversies concerning faith or 
morals ; that therefore, when there is diversity of opinion in 
such matters, " we must follow the course indicated by St. 
Jerome when he wrote to Pope Damasus : ' I unite myself 
with your Beatitude.' " XIY., XV. " In opposition to the 
error of the innovators who contemn the multitude of bish- 
ops when they are either explicitly or tacitly united with 
their head, I avow that it is impossible for the episcopal 
body, when united with its head, the Roman Pontiff, to fall 
into error ; and that therefore, even before the Council of 
Trent, the Church, having the Pontiff at its head, had already, 
through his utterance, definitively and irrevocably con- 
demned the heresy of Luther." XVI. Hontheim admits that 
the Church has the right to judge of Dogmatic Facts ; that 
in such judgment, the Church is infallible ; that therefore 
" the faithful are bound to acquiesce in it by a submission 
of their own interior judgment, a respectful silence not being 
sufficient'''' XVII. He affirms that entire obedience is 
due to the Bull Unigenitus, as to a dogmatic decree of the 
Apostolic See and of the Universal Church. XVIII. " 1 
say with St. Avitus of Vienne that in case of doubts as to 
the condition of the Church, we should refer the matter to 
the Supreme Pontiff." XIX. "I profess with Sts. Ger- 
vase and Leo that the decrees of the Roman Pontiffs are to 
be received respectfully, and religiously observed." XX., 
XXI. He acknowledges that it is the prerogative of the 
Pope to convoke, and to preside over General Councils ; and 
that " by his concurrence those Councils acquire full infalli- 
bility, independently of any other acceptation." XXII. He 
affirms that the Council of Trent was a free agent, both in 
regard to things of faith and concerning matters of disci- 
pline ; but he complains that " because of circumstances, that 
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Council did not carry its work of reformation as far as certain 
worthy men desired." XXIII. He admits that the Council 
of Trent (Sess. 24, ch. 5) quite properly reserved the crimi- 
nal causes of bishops to the Holy See. XXIV. He admits 
that " it is not permitted to elude, by far-fetched interpreta- 
tions," the force of the Tridentine canon (Sess. 14, ch. 1) 
which asserts the right of the Pontiff to reserve grave crim- 
inal cases of ecclesiastics to his own tribunal. XXV. He 
avows that the Pontiff can dispense from a decree of a 
General Council, " for legitimate reasons." XXVI. He ac- 
knowledges that from the first days of Christianity, bishops 
were regarded as " false ones," whenever the Apostolic See 
refused to recognize their election or consecration; and 
among such "false bishops " he locates the Jansenist bish- 
ops of Holland. He adds that while in the olden times the 
confirmation of episcopal elections pertained to the provin- 
cial Councils, and especially to the metropolitans, a return 
to that discipline (abrogated in the West for good reasons) 
" ought not to be made without the free consent of the Holy 
See." XXVII. He says that the same should be said in 
regard to the transfers and depositions of bishops and in re- 
gard to the establishment of new dioceses. XXVIII. He 
admits that Alexander III. (y. 1159) very properly reserved 
canonizations to the Apostolic See. XXIX. He avows 
that while in the early days of the Church only " greater 
causes " were referred to the Pontiff, a legitimate and gener- 
al custom soon sanctioned the right of appeal to Pome in 
all ecclesiastical cases. XXX. He declares that it was de 
pleno jure that Pius II., Julius II, and Gregory XIII. con- 
demned appeals from the Pope to a future Council— appeals 
which had been condemned already by Pope St. Gelasius 
(y. 492). XXXI. He professes that although in the first 
centuries of Christianity all benefices were of episcopal col- 
lation, nevertheless it came to be regarded as appropriate 
that the Supreme Pontiff should have the disposal of some 
in the various provinces. He adds that this reservation of 
benefices cannot be qualified as unjust, since it has frequent- 
ly been sanctioned by the many Concordats made with vari- 
ous governments. XXXII. He admits that these Concor- 
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dats have the force of treaties. XXXIII. He upholds the 
legitimacy of annates, which contribute to the support oi 
the Roman court, which labors in the interest of all the 
churches. XXXIV. He grants that the " privileges of 
Regulars " cannot be abrogated by any particular Council, 
and still less by any civil power. XXXV. He avows that 
the Council of Trent provided for cases of abuse which 
might arise from these exemptions of Regulars. XXXVI. 
He admits that although in early times the jurisdiction of 
bishops was more extensive than it*is at present, any trans- 
gression of the canons, which have restricted it, is not per- 
missible. XXXVII. He recognizes the full right of the 
Church to rule in all matters of faith, Sacraments, and eccle- 
siastical discipline, without any intervention of secular gov- 
ernments ; but he holds that " because of the protection 
which the two powers owe to each other, the secular power 
should defend the ecclesiastical canons when the Church 
desires such defense, and it should use temporal means for 
their enforcement." XXXVIII. Finally, he deems it neces- 
sary that the best means be adopted for a perpetual preser- 
vation of peace between Church and State. 

The retractation was dated Nov. 1, 1778 ; and on Feb. 3, 
1779, Hontheim addressed a notification of it to the clergy 
and laity of the diocese of Treves, reminding them also of 
the orders of the archbishop-elector, prohibiting the reading 
of his book. These proceedings of their quondam champion 
were naturally offensive to the lovers of novelties jn Germany, 
and especially obnoxious to the courtier-theologians who 
surrounded Joseph II., then fully committed to the policy of 
the Masonico-philosophistic faction which infested his court 
and very many of the presbyteries of the empire. By order 
of the emperor, the publication of the retractation of Hon- 
theim was forbidden in the Low Countries and in Lombardy, 
as derogatory to the rights of sovereigns ; and the imperial 
agents assured the credulous subjects of Joseph that the 
document had been extorted from the persecuted luminary 
of the Church (1). But Hontheim repelled this allegation 

(1) NouvelUs Ecclesiastiqucs for 1779, cited byPicot, in his Memoires for the EcclcsiaS' 
tical History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv., p. 105. Third Edit., Paris. 1855. 
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in a letter to the archbishop-elector, dated April 2, 1780 ; 
and he promised to confirm his retractation in a work which 
he was then preparing, the Commentary from which we have 
quoted. However, one cannot avoid observing in many 
passages of this Commentary a hesitancy to abandon en- 
tirely the condemned opinions of " Febronius." It is true that 
Hontheim here ranges himself among the orthodox in the 
matter of Jansenism ; that he recognizes the binding force 
of the Bull Unigenitus ; and that he professes to interpret 
most of his own propositions in the sense of the Four Arti- 
cles of 1682, which was of course permissible. But it is evi- 
dent that although he feigns to follow in the traces of Bos- 
suet, whom he lauds as " the latest star which has risen in 
the firmament of the Church," he rather follows such guides 
as Dupin, Pithou, Gibert, and Yan Espen. Thus, in his 
sixteenth proposition, although he ostensibly yields in the 
question of Dogmatic Facts, he says that the fallibility of 
the Church in such matters is held by many who are plane 
Catholici. In the seventeenth, he does not condemn the 
silence which is ordered by sovereigns under the pretext of 
public tranquillity. In the thirty-seventh, he recognizes 
the right, claimed by certain sovereigns, of prohibiting the 
publication of pontifical decrees, even when dogmatic ma(. 
ters are their subject, which have not been endorsed with 
the royal placet. The retractation of Hontheim affected but 
little the fortunes of Febronianism ; during the entire reigns 
of Joseph II. and Leopold II., it continued to make Europe 
wonder why its partisans were not sufficiently logical to be- 
come open Protestants. We shall meet" manifestations of 
this inconsistent system when we come to treat of the pon- 
tificate of Pius VI. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

FREEMASONRY. * 

Volumes have been written concerning the origin of Free- 
masonrv, and it is very doubtful whether any of their read- 

* Most of this chapter appeared as an article in thk ave maria. vol. xvi. 
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ers have derived thorough satisfaction from them. But it is 
of little importance whether the Masonic idea originated in 
the pagodas of India, or among the temples of Memphis ; in 
the Grecian Eleitsinia, or in the worship of the Roman Bona 
Dea ; in the iniquities of the Gnostics, Manicheans, Albi- 
genses, or of the corrupted Templars ; or rather in the rela- 
tively modern " Charter of Cologne," or even in the English 
secession of 1717. None of these presumed sources will 
render a natural more worthy than a revealed religion ; none 
of them can justify the fundamental principle of modern 
Masonry— the substitution of man for God. One may ad- 
mit, with Frederick Schlegel (1), that the suppressed Tem- 
plars were the "bridge" by which moderns received, so far 
at least as their form is concerned, the Masonic mysteries ; 
or one may assign, with "Weishaupt (2) or with Eagon (3), 
these mysteries to a Gnostic source ; in either case, he will 
justify the Church when she declares that Freemasonry 
tends to a restoration of the most perverted kind of pagan- 
ism. We shall, therefore, dwell only for a moment on the 
origin of Masonry. In the early Middle Age, throughout all 
Europe, but especially in England and Germany, there flour- 
ished Masonic corporations — that is, "guilds" of Masons 
instituted for the protection of members, and for the better 
custody of the secrets of their craft, and having an initiatory 
oath, conjttratio, for a safeguard. One guild, established 
at York, adduced excellent arguments to show that its 
charter dated from the year 926 (4). Down to the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, saving ecclesiastics, none but 
builders were admitted to these unions. The German Ma- 
sonic guilds, although organized by Erwin von Steinbach in 
the thirteenth century, did not adopt a definite constitution 
before 1459, at the construction of the Cathedral of Stras- 
burg. Their statutes were thoroughly orthodox, and the 
Popes often granted them privileges ; indeed, as late as 1563, 
when these statutes were revised, they exhibited no trace of 

(T.) Philosophy of History, lesson 18. 
<-2) Code of the Uluminati. Scotch Knight. 
(3) Course of Initiation in the Masonic Grades, pp. 130, 149. 

(i) Levasseur: History of the Working Classes in France before the Eevolution, 
p. 101. 
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hostility to the Church. But in 1816 there was discovered 
a document relative to the foundation of a lodge at Amster- 
dam in 1519, which, if authentic — and many good critics 
deem it such — indicates that before the year 1535 anti-Chris- 
tian principles, nearly identical with those of modern Ma- 
sonry, had invaded the lodges. This document is known as 
the " Charter of Cologne " 1), and bears among its nineteen 
signatures of " masters-elect of the order consecrated to 
John," those of Hermann de Wiec, archbishop of Cologne, 
Admiral Coligny, and Melancthon. 

Here we find an association ostensibly devoted to charity, 
but really dedicated to the preservation of a secret doctrine 
which is to be held as superior to any decision of the 
Church. It is only " prudence," regard for the prejudices 
of the time, which causes the nineteen masters to decree, 
" for the present," that only professing Christians be re- 
ceived into the order. The Catholic Church is placed on a 
level with the sects, and is blamed for all the woes of soci- 
ety. The presumed signers of this charter were all, so far 
as history informs us, bitter foes of Catholicism. Hermann 
de Wiec was placed under the ban of the empire for favoring 
heretics ; Coligny and Melancthon need no description. 
Condorcet holds that the transformation of Masonry had 
been gradually progressing since the suppression of the 
Templars (2) ; but even in the year 1546 the Academy of 
"Vicenza, says Lefranc, was careful to hide its Masonic ten- 
dencies (3), and the same must be said of the Cabalists of 
that time (4). In England, however, thanks to Protestant- 
ism, the change was more open. Findel may err when he 
discovers Masonic ideas in Bacon's Nova Atlantis (5) but it 
is certain that the Kosicrucian fraternity {Hose- Croix) was 
propagated in England in 1616, as well as by the antiquarian 
Elias Askmol, the author of the ritual adopted by the Grand 

(1) Among the defenders of its authenticity we notice Janssen, the eminent author of the 
History of the German People. 

(2) Tableau of the Proarcnx of the Human Mind, epoch 7. 

(3) The Veil Lifted; or. The Secret of the Revolution, 1791; Baronio: Annals, y. 
154G. no. 157. 

(4) See a sketch of the life of Agrippa von Nettesheira (to whom Goedike gives a place 
in his Lexicon of Masojiry) in the Universal Encyclopedia of Ersch & Gruber. 

'5) History of Freemasonry, p. 126. 
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Lodge of London in 1717. In the seventeenth century Eng- 
lish Masonry had lost its professional character almost en- 
tirely, so general had become the admission of persons for- 
eign to the builder's craft; and it was because of this for- 
eign element that the ancient term of " Free " Masons came 
to be qualified by the adjective " Accepted." Lecoulteux Le- 
canteleu adduces many Masonic authorities to show how 
Oliver Cromwell, a Mason of high degree, used the order for 
his purposes (1). After the Restoration, the Masons, for 
many years, chose their grand-masters from the Stuart fam- 
ily ; even in his exile, in 1689, James II. founded a lodge at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, which followed the ritual of Askmol. 
After the failure of 1715, the order definitively abandoned 
the Stuart cause. In 1717 a physician named Desaguliers, 
a theologian named James Anderson, and one George Payne, 
left the old society, and founded an entirely new one, which 
would, they contended, supply that unity which the Refor- 
mation had broken, would establish a new spiritual commun- 
ity amid hostile parties, and would foster a philanthropic 
spirit among its members. From this society is derived 
Freemasonry as it is constituted to-day. The new organiza- 
tion soon spread over the continent ; Hamburg had a lodge 
in 1733, and very soon Brunswick, Berlin, and Leipsic fol- 
lowed. The first constitution of the modern order is dated 
March 25, 1723. 

Freemasonry was not denounced to the Holy See before 
the reign of Clement XII. ; and this Pontiffs Constitution In 
eminent i, dated April 24, 1738, was the first act of the Church 
against this organization. By this Constitution excommuni- 
cation, to be incurred ipso facto, was pronounced against all 
who would join a Masonic lodge, assist at any Masonic as- 
sembly, or have any connection with the sect. A few years 
afterward, on March 18, 1751, Benedict XIV. issued his Bull 
Providas, in which, after declaring the falsity of the report 
spread by the Masons that the Constitution In eminentivr&s 
no longer in force, he renewed the proscriptions and censures 

(1) Secret Societies, p. 105, Paris, 1862.— The Freemasons Crashed, Amsterdam, 1747.— 
Mosdorll, Lindner, and NIcolai, much esteemed by erudite Masons, assert the same ; but, 
above all, Von Haugwitz, at the head of the order in the eighteenth century, attests the 
Masonic aid extended to Cromwell. 
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of Clement XII. Benedict XIV. states the reasons which 
have guided him in issuing this Bull. The first reason for 
this condemnation is the fact that in the Masonic reunions 
men of every sect and religion are associated intimately — a 
thing which mast involve prejudice to the purity of Catholic 
doctrine. The second reason is found in the absolute se- 
crecy which covers all that is done in the Masonic conven- 
ticles. The third reason is furnished by the oath taken to 
preserve inviolable silence as to what is said and done ; as 
though it were permitted to absolve one's self, merely by an 
oath, from the obligation of replying to the interrogatories 
of legitimate authority concerning whatever is done in these 
reunions to the detriment of religion and the State. The 
fourth reason is desumed from the prohibition, made by both 
the civil and the ecclesiastical law, to form any society or 
corporation without the sanction of the public authority. 
The fifth reason is given in the prohibition of the Masonic 
lodges, already promulgated by many sovereigns. And a 
final reason is found in the condemnation of Masonry by 
wise and prudent men. In fact, at this time several govern- 
ments enacted severe laws against Masonry. In Spain, on 
July 2, 1751, Ferdinand VI. declared that all Freemasons 
would be punished for high-treason. In Naples, all Masonic 
assemblies were prohibited, in 1751, as " suspicious and dan- 
gerous." Similar decrees were published, at the same period, 
by the governments of Holland, Tuscany, and the Palatinate. 
A study of this wonderful organization must be interesting, 
and to some it may be necessary. But how can such a study 
be prosecuted ? Certainly, just as we insist that non-Cath- 
olics should learn what are Catholic doctrines only from the 
Catholic Church, so in this matter we should recur for in- 
formation to Masonic sources — not to ex-Masons, persons 
who are apt to be classed with " ex-priests " and " ex-nuns " 
in the matter of reliability — but to men who are acknowl- 
edged as Masons of good standing. But is not even the most 
innocent " apprentice " sworn to neither speak nor write in 
the " profane world " anything concerning the secrets of his 
order ? Nevertheless, in the preface to the first edition of 
his great work, Deschamps confidently asserted : " Catholic 
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by birth, a priest bj vocation, devoted to tlie Church and to 
all the duties she imposes on her ministers, we have never 
belonged to any secret society ; we have taken none of their 
customary oaths ; we have never received any intimate con- 
fidence from any of their members. And yet we are con- 
vinced — and many Masons will be convinced — that we are 
better acquainted with Freemasonry than most of its mem- 
bers, — better even than most of those who are, apparently, 
the most advanced " (1). How, then, must we proceed, to 
learn anything about this association ? The first source of 
information is formed by the Masonic statutes approved by 
the various Grand Orients. A second source, and no less re- 
liable, is found in the Manuals, or Tilers ; the official Bolls 
of the different grades ; the Bittials for reception into these 
grades ; the Instructions, Catechisms, and Oaths of the order. 
And these sources are not difficult of access. In the preface 
to his Piciorial History of Freemasonry — a work again and 
again re-edited after his elevation to the rank of officer of 
the Grand Orient of France, — Clavel tells us that the Grand 
Lodge of London published, in 1723, the statutes and esoteric 
ceremonies of Masonry, under the name of Brother Ander- 
son, and with the approbation of the Grand Lodge. And all 
other Masonic administrations, continues Clavel, " have 
translated or reprinted Brother Anderson's work, or pub- 
lished similar ones. The Grand Orient of France went so 
far as to issue, in 1777, its Condition of the Grand Orient, a 
journal devoted to the narration of our most secret labors ; 
and since 1813 this journal has been replaced by the proces- 
verbaux of the solstitial festivals, in which one may read the 
discourses of the orators, the work done during the half 
year, and even our most mysterious formularies. In out 
own day there is not one lodge of this jurisdiction which 
does not use the printed rituals of French Masonry in its as- 
semblies and in its reception of the profane ; and these rituals 
are even publicly sold. A few years ago the Grand Orient 
appointed as its chief-secretary Brother Bazot, who had al- 
ready issued a Manual of the Masonic rituals, and a Tiler 

(1) The Secret Societies! ami Society, by X. Deschamps, ivith an Introduction on the 
Action of Secret Societies in the 19th Century, by ClaudioJannet. 6th edit., Avignon, 
1882. 
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containing the passwords, etc., of all the degrees. By this 
act, the Grand Orient implicitly sanctioned the publication of 
these works." But above all we can confidently recur to the 
Interpretative Course of Master Bagon, a brother who, as he 
himself says, " was raised from youth in the conservative 
rigorism of the Departmental lodges " ; who was the founder, 
after twelve years of exercise, of the " Trinosophs " (one of 
the most celebrated lodges of Paris). This book was sol- 
emnly approved by the Grand Orient of France, on the 24th 
of June, 1840, " as the work of a profoundly instructed 
brother "; and the Capitular Lodge of Nancy, "addressing the 
reverend lodges of the two hemispheres, certifies as to the 
morality and utility of this work," and recommends a " new 
edition, altogether Masonic, to be entitled a sacred edition," 
and to be used only in the lodges, for the purpose of " recon- 
structing unity of view and of thought, from which will come, 
in time, unity of power and of action." 

Such are the principal sources available to the outsider, 
as well as to the adept, if he chooses to learn something more 
concerning Masonry than his Masonic friends will tell him, 
even if, indeed, their knowledge of Masonic matters — in all 
save trivialties or absurdities — be any more extensive than 
his own. These statutes, manuals, rituals, etc., we say, are 
the principal sources for the " profane " investigator ; but 
there are others which must not be neglected — namely, the 
writings of such prominent Masons as "Weishaupt, Knigge, 
Saint-Martin, Saint-Simon, Enfantin, and Karl Marx ; those 
of the duke of Brunswick, chosen in 1782 Grand-Master of 
all Masonry by the deputies met in Willhemsbad, and "rep- 
resenting all the lodges in the universe " ; the Memorial to 
the Congress of Verona (1822), by Baron Haugwitz, director 
of the lodges in Germany, Bussia, and Poland : the works of 
Helvetius, D'Alembert, Diderot, Bousseau, Condorcet, Ca- 
banis — all prominent in the order, and whose principles, as 
we are assured by Brother Bazot, secretary of the Grand 
Orient of Prance, are the principles of Masonry ; and finally 
the avowals and judgments of such Masons as Talleyrand, 
Mirabeau, Gregoire, Bobespierre, Bonaparte, Sieyes, Cam- 
baceres, Cremieux, Mazzini, Cavour, and Palmerston. With 
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such sources of information, and such guides in his investi- 
gation, the student will acquire a sufficiently accurate knowl- 
edge of Masonry ; the rank and file, the immense majority, 
of the order will know little more thau he will learn. All 
historical and polemical studies are attended by inherent 
difficulties ; but a study of Freemasonry is made especially 
difficult by the mystery and deceit with which all secret so- 
cieties veil themselves. Hence it is that each investigator 
may fall into certain inevitable errors of detail ; but such 
errors, remarks Jannet in his Introduction to the work of 
Deschamps, will not destroy the general certainty of his dis- 
coveries ; for that certainty will be founded on the agreement 
of so many witnesses, on the similarity of so many facts, 
that no judicial charge, no parliamentary inquiry, ever 
showed better guarantees of exactness. 

And now a few words concerning the organization of Free- 
masonry. Its lodges follow various " rites," but it is essen- 
tially one and universal, and this unity rests on the three 
" symbolic degrees " of apprentice, companion, and master. 
Five masters may form a new lodge. An individual becomes, 
by his reception in any lodge, a part of the entire order, and 
may claim its privileges. The three symbolic degrees form 
the basis of all the rites ; the higher, or as they are also 
called the capitular or philosophic, degrees are of modern 
introduction. The French or modern rite adds four capitular 
to the three symbolic degrees ; the Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of England also have seven degrees ; the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish rite — the one reformed by Frederick II, 
of Prussia, and afterward annexed by the Grand Orient of 
France — added eight to the twenty-five degrees which con- 
stituted the Ancient Scottish rite of " perfection " or of 
" Heredom " (1) ; the rite of Strict Observance, formed at 
the convention of Willhemsbad, has five degrees, but the 
fifth has three sections; the rite of the Temple also has 
eight degrees, making of the seventh a preparation for the 
last ; the rite of Zinnendorf, which is that of the Grand 
National Lodge of Germany, has seven degrees ; the " II- 
luminati," properly so called (founded by Weishaupt) have 

(1; Saint-Martin reduced these thirty-three to ten. 
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nine degrees ; the Swedish rite has twelve, and the Sweden - 
borgian six ; the rite of Misraiin divides and sub-divides its 
degrees into ninety, consisting of four classes. As to the 
organization of the Grand Orient of France, Clavel, one of 
its officers, says that " it is formed by the venerables of the 
lodges and presidents. of workshops, who practise the high 
decrees of the French and the Ancient Accepted Scottish 
rites; when the presidents are wanting, these bodies are 
represented by special deputies, annually elected by a 
majority of votes. The Grand Orient has supreme, dogmatic, 
legislative, judicial, and administrative power over all the 
workshops of all the rites existing in France. A general 
meeting of the Grand Orient is held once a year, and de- 
cides all questions submitted. The effective direction is in 
the hands of the council of the order, composed of thirty- 
three delegates from the general assembly of the Grand 
Orient ; and these delegates must reside in Paris. The Grand 
Orient is divided into five principal branches : a chamber 
of Correspondence and Finance, constituting the admin- 
istration ; a Symbolic chamber, which concerns itself with 
everything relative to the first three grades; a Supreme 
Council of Kites, which takes charge of the superior degrees ; 
a Council of Appeal which gives advice, and pronounces 
definitively on all cases arising between brethren or between 
workshops ; and the Central Committee, which is the Coun- 
cil of Appeal sitting with closed doors. Besides these five 
chambers, the Grand Orient also has a Grand College of 
Rites, which confers the superior degrees ; a Committee of 
Finances, and oue on Inspection of the Secretariate " (1). 
When the Grand Orient had a grand-master— that is, before 
1SG9— this personage was chosen from among reigning 
families, or at least he was some prominent government 
official. The grand-master had no real directive power ; all 
that was, and is, in the hands of Committees. 

Concerning the multiplication of degrees, Brother Mala- 
pert, one of the most distinguished among modem Masons, 
thus addressed the lodge " Alsace-Lorraine," over which, in 
1874, he presided as " orator " of the Supreme Council of 

(1) notorial History of Frccmasonru, p. 20. 
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the Ancient and Accepted Scottish rite : " After the master- 
ship, nothing is to be learned. The great work resides, all 
entire, in the apprenticeship, companionship, and master- 
ship. The Rose- Croix and the knights Kadosch know no 
more than the masters know. Beyond the mastership, 
there are some brethren who attend to a more direct reali- 
zation of our general theories, and this is the reason of be- 
ing for the superior degrees ; but one may work usefully 
even though he does not possess these degrees " (1). Louis 
Blanc, speaking of the days preceding the first French Kevo- 
lution, says : " As the three degrees of ordinary Masonry com- 
prised many persons who were opposed, by condition and 
principle, to every project of social subversion, the innova- 
tors mutiplied the degrees of the mystic scale. They created 
inner-lodges, reserved for ardent spirits ; they instituted the 
high grades of the elect, the Knights of the Sun, the Kose- 
Cross, the Strict Observance, the Kadosch, or regenerated 
man — a darkened sanctuary, the doors of which were not 
opened to the adept until he had undergone a long series of 
trials, calculated to testify to the progress of his revolution- 
ary education, to prove the constancy of his faith, and to 
try the temper of his heart. ... It was to these subterranean 
schools that Condorcet alluded when, announcing that his- 
tory of the progress of the human spirit which was inter- 
rupted by his death, he promised to reveal the blows re- 
ceived therein by monarchical idolatry and superstition " (2). 
Kadosch, the last philosophic degree, and the quintessence of 
the Masonic spirit, belongs to all the rites. In the " modern 
French rite " it is called ehi: it is identical with the 30th 
degree of the " Scotch rite," with the 65th of " Misraim," 
with the 25th of Hcredom or of " Perfection," with the 
5th of the " Temple," with the 6th of the " Strict Observance,' 
with the 7th of Adonlriram, with the Epopt of Bavarian Il- 
ium inism, and with the grand ' eletto of the Carbonari. John 
de Witt, than whom erudite Masons will desire no better au- 
thority, says iu his Jlemiires that (at least among the Ilium, 
inati) the recipient of the degree Kadosch " swears the ruin 

(1) Quoted in the Masonic Chaine d'Union, 1874, p. 85. 

(2) History of the Revolution, vol. ii., p. 80. Paris, 1847. 
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of all religion and government ; and to effect that ruin by 
every means — by poison, by false oaths, but especially by 
the dagger, as more sure and less noisy." And this Kad- 
osclt is the degree of which the authoritative Ragon, with the 
solemn approbation of the Grand Orient of France, says that 
" it is a summary of the most sublime philosophy, and the 
essential complement of true Masonry : the three inferior 
degrees are purely administrative. Only the elite among 
Masons should receive this degree. It is the sanctuary, the 
source of knowledge for the wise ones who are admitted to 
it ; and it is designed to signify the object of Freemasonry in 
cdl its degrees." And this same mouthpiece of the French 
Grand Orient — while lamenting that in some Orients " hor- 
rible maxims, and therefore anti-Masonic ones," have been 
assigned to this grade, " and undoubtedly inspired Barruel 
with his hatred of Masonry, — admits that " in very old 
manuscripts of English Masonry the Kadosch is called ' as- 
sassin.' ' And why should it not be so styled ? In the Ti< 
ler of the Scotch Bite (Paris, 1821), we read that in this de- 
gree, " the real object of the Scotch rite, and the nee plus 
idtra of the Templar rite, is commemorated the abolition 
of the Templar Knights by Philip the Fair and Pope Clem- 
ent V., and the execution of the first [sic] grand-master, 
Molay." Here there is no longer any question of Hiram ; for 
that allegorical personage is replaced by J. M. B. [James 
Molay, Burgundian], whose death the recipient swears to 
avenge, figuratively on the authors of the execution, or im- 
plicitly on those who merit the punishment [the successors 
of Clement V.]. Here is no room for allegory, observes 
Deschamps ; " the legend is authentic history. At the- mo 
ment that this vengeance is motived and historicallv speci- 
fied, I can see in the recipient [of the degree Kadosch] onlv 
the apprentice assassin. Clement V. and Philip the Fair 
exist no longer, but there are still kings and Pontiffs. ' War 
on the throne and on the altar ! ' That is the cry of the 
order." 

When Masons speak of the " Masonic Powers," they al- 
lude to the Grand Lodges, Mother Lodges, Grand Orients, 
and the Supreme Councils — the directing centres which have 
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multiplied with the rites. In France there are now four 
Masonic Powers, namely : the Grand Orient, the Supreme 
Council of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish rite, the Sym- 
bolic Scotch Grand Lodge, and the Supreme Council of the 
rite of Misraiin. Since 1869 the Grand Orient of France 
has had no grand-master, but a president. The Grand Orient 
was constituted in 1772 ; the Supreme Council is a little 
older, but did not assume its present name until 1803 ; thq 
Symbolic Scotch Grand Orient was constituted in February, 
1880, by eleven of the principal Parisian lodges that had 
seceded from the obedience of the Supreme Council ; the 
rite of Misraim, or Egyptian rite, originally founded by the 
charlatan, Joseph Balsamo (Cagliostro), is followed, nearly 
exclusively, by Jews. And here, since we have mentioned 
the name of Cagliostro, one of the luminaries of eighteenth 
century Masonry, the reader will pardon what may seem a 
digression, if we give a brief sketch of that extraordinary 
man who was one of the last " victims of the Inquisition." 
It is a remarkable fact that the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, that period when Freemasonry had just at~ 
tained its virility; the period of the Encyclopedia — that 
" ocean of every poison that was ever distilled " ; the period 
which is often said to have witnessed a surprising enlight- 
enment of the human intellect ; that same period showed a 
wonderful increase of superstition on the part even of those 
who claimed to have disengaged themselves from its degrad- 
ing bonds. So true is it that when men have ceased to adore 
at the shrine of pure and healthy doctrine, their aspiration 
after ideals — so natural to humanity — leads them into the 
darkness of occult " science," as into a refuge from the con- 
sequences of the renunciation of Christian hope. Just at 
the time when self-styled philosophers were flattering them- 
selves that they had ecrase Fin fame, new miracle- workers ap- 
peared on every side, and faith was put in charlatans ; while 
others of the dissatisfied ran after the mere wonderful as a 
compensation for their abandonment of the (for them) too 
severe lessons of truth. Some of these thaumaturgists were 
mystics— e. g., Swedenborg, Lavater, and Saint-Martin. 
Others were revolutionists, like Weishaupt. Many were ras 
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cals simpUciter ; convulsionaries, rnagnetists, cabalists, Rosi- 
crucians, and inventors of the immortality-giving elixir. An 
Essay on the Sect of the llluminati, published in 1789, says 
that there were then in Paris "a crowd of little antiphiloso- 
phiques, composed of learned women, theological abbes, and 
pretended sages. Each group has its belief, its prodigies, 
its hierophant, its missionaries, its adepts. Each tends to 
explain the Bible in favor of its own system, to found a re- 
ligion, to fill its temple, to multiply its catechumens. Here 
Jesus Christ plays a prominent part ; there it is the devil. 
On one side you have nature, and on another faith. Barbar- 
in somnabulizes ; Cagliostro heals ; Lavater consoles ; Saint- 
Martin instructs ; all employ error to attain a reputation." 
There was the marquis de Saint-Germain, who was really a 
son of a Transylvanian prince, a man of prodigious memory 
which he utilized in narrating how, in ancient days, he had 
conversed intimately with King David ; how he had assisted 
at the marriage in Cana of Galilee ; how he had hunted with 
Charlemagne ; and how he had drunk wine and beer with 
Luther. And many believed him. But easily prince among 
these chevaliers d* Industrie was the founder of the Egyptian 
Rite of Masonry. Joseph Balsamo was born at Palermo in 
1743. In his youth he became a member of a charitable and 
religious confraternity, styled the Fatebenefratelli, or " Do- 
Good-Brethren " ; and among them he acquired much of 
that knowledge of chemistry and medicine which he after- 
ward found so profitable. Some bloody difficulties caused 
him to flee from Sicily ; and, proceeding to Malta, he became 
acquainted with a famous chemist named Pinto, whose se- 
crets he stole. He was a profound student of mankind, and 
he" came to the conclusion that there was no limit to the 
gullibility of the masses. He therefore resolved to use the 
fools for his own ends ; and, having assumed the name of 
Count Cagliostro, after having for some years used many 
others, he entered upon his wonderful career of champion 
cheat of the world. At first his thaumaturgic abilities were 
confined to such tricks as any ordinary wizard is wont to 
perforin for the wonderment of rustic bumpkins ; but, hav- 
ing become wealthy by means of extensive forgeries (per- 
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formed with the aid of a certain Marquis Agliata, who was 
afterward hanged), he began to claim stupendous powers, in 
order to avert suspicion as to the derivation of his revenues. 
Soon he was obliged to exercise whatever power he really 
possessed ; for his extravagant mode of living and the dis- 
honesty of friends had impoverished him. Accordingly, he 
began to rejuvenate decrepit persons of both sexes, and to 
beautify the less fortunate of the fairer one. Indisputable 
testimony shows his success in this field ; but just as relia- 
ble proofs indicate that much of his talent was devoted to 
the manufacture of false gems, and to the production of 
counterfeit bank-notes. For some years he treated the 
Spaniards, English, and Russians to the fruits of his genius ; 
but in England he was tried for felony several times — al- 
ways escaping ; and in Russia, the intrigues of his wife with 
Potemkin excited the jealousy of the empress Catharine to 
the point that this princess was glad to pay him an immense 
amount to leave the country. One of his master-strokes was 
a "reformation " of Freemasonry, to which he had been af- 
filiated in his early manhood. He was not satisfied with the 
sect as it then was ; hence he devised a new rite, which he 
termed the Egyptian. To this new field for the adepts of 
Square and Triangle, however, Cagliostro would admit none 
who had not matriculated in the ancient system. He insti- 
tuted the most extravagant symbols, long fasts, peculiar 
regimen in matter of diet ; he taught that all religions were 
equally good, but he was the Grand Copht. To the neo- 
phytes, if they were men, he assigned the names of the pro- 
phets ; the women received the names of the sibyls. All the 
adepts were to acquire perfection through physical and 
moral regeneration — that is, by use of Cagliostro's elixir of 
immortality, and by that of a pentagon on which angels had 
written sacred characters. Those who learned to interpret 
these characters would reach the state of perfect innocence. 
He insisted that his great object was an elevation of Cathol- 
icism, and he inculcated a kind of mysticism. He pretended 
to enjoy the Beatific Yision, and to work miracles ; he cer- 
tainly did perform wonderful and incomprehensible cures, 
and was blessed by thousands. He made great use of a 
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number of little children, whom he called his " doves " ; 
through the ministry of these he read the future in a cup. 
In the year 1783 the journals announced that this great man 
was about to arrive in Paris — then, as now to some extent, 
the modern Babylon. Immediately upon his coming among 
them, all that was learned, powerful, rich, and beautiful in 
the capital of refinement called upon Cagliostro in his sump- 
tuous palace. It was the time when Mesmer had furnished 
to men who were already tired of " pure reason," a glimpse 
of the supersensible by means of animal magnetism — a thing 
which, contrary to the general opinion of the present day, 
was well understood by Marsilio Ficino and Pomponazzo, 
more than two centuries before the name of Mesmer was 
heard (1). Unlike Mesmer, our charlatan used only the 
touch ; no instrument, no manipulations. But, what was 
perhaps more wonderful, he asked no money for his cures, 
and he begged the poor to come to him. He seems to have 
relied much upon, audacity, magnificent dress, and a pom- 
pous manner. His contemporaries agree that his physical 
presence was not calculated to help him ; for they say that 
he was ugly, and had an oblique cast of eye. Besides, they 
credit him with choler, haughtiness, and an absence of re- 
finement in speech and gesture. One of these contempora- 
ries writes : " Initiated in the cabalistic art, he is Kosicru- 
cian in his communication with the absent and the dead. 
He is versed in all human sciences. He can transmute 
metals ; he cures the poor gratuitously, and sells immortal- 
ity to the rich for little " (2). He was a ventriloquist, an 
electrician, and a magnetizer ; he moved tables, hypnotized, 
and was so perfect a necromancer that he astonished the 
Swedenborgians with whom he used to summon the dead in 
their reunions in the Rue de la Sourdriere. Some idea of 
the importance to which- Cagliostro attained at this time 
may be derived from the fact that when a congress was held 
to devise means to unite in one sect the Rosicrucians, Cabal- 

(1) In tils Be Vita CttUtu* CampAmnda, Marsilio Ficino says: "The mind, when af- 
fected by a passionate desire to do so, can operate, not only on its own body, but upon that of 
any one there present, especially if that one be of n weaker temperament." And Pompon- 
azzo, In his work on the Causes of Wonderful Affections, says tbe same in almost iden- 
tical terms. 

(2) Moving Tableau of Paris. 
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ists, Illuminati, and Humanitarians, first at Wilhelmsbade, 
then in the lodge of the " Eeunited Friends " in Paris, he 
figured therein with Saint-Martin, Mesmer, and Saint- 
Germain (1). Much of Cagliostro's success was due to his wife, 
a Roman, whom he had married chiefly because of her talents 
and evident adaptability to his purposes. He said to her 
from the beginning of their union : " I will turn the heads 
of these simpletons, you will do the rest." This precious lady 
announced, shortly after their arrival in Paris, that she 
would give a course of magic to the fair sex, if she could 
form a class of three dozen, at one hundred louis-d'or for 
each person ; and before night the class was formed. 
Doubtless the reader is familiar with the famous affair of the 
diamond necklace, in which Cardinal de Rohan and Queen 
Marie Antoinette played so prominent a part, and which 
contributed not a little to advance the French Revolution. 
Well, Mme. de la Motthe was not the sole criminal in that 
transaction : our sublime thaumaturgist was more than in- 
volved in it, although he escaped conviction at his trial. 
When he came out of prison, the mob — by no means all un- 
washed — escorted him in triumph to his residence. From 
that day until he found it convenient to leave France, his 
door was watched by a self-appointed guard of honor, con- 
sisting of men of the first families of the land ; and at his 
departure from Boulogne, thousands of adoring and weep- 
ing admirers waited upon him to receive his parting bene- 
diction. His credit now began to diminish ; and, after many 
wanderings, he yielded to the prayers of his wife, who 
yearned for her native land, and also wished to reform her 
life by proceeding to the Eternal City. In Rome the ex-for- 
ger, alchemist, necromancer, and accomplished charlatan 
feigned a conversion to the faith of his boyhood ; but on 
December 27, 1789, the papal authorities ordered his arrest, 
and the sequestration of all his books and symbols. The 
nature of his imputed crimes rendered him a prisoner of the 
Inquisition ; and as he found his ecclesiastical judges — 
unlike those of whom he had experienced the corruptibility 
in other lands — to be unbribable, he deemed a full confess 

(1) See Barruel's Masonry in Itself. Liege, 1815. 
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sion most likely to secure for him a leniency which he did 
not merit. Naturally this avowal will be accepted with 
some hesitancy ; but it is at least interesting reading, and is 
probably true in its main points. We shall restrict our ac- 
count of Cagliostro's avowed aberrations to a sketch of his 
own admitted Masonic experiences. There were, he said, 
many Masonic sects, but the most important were those of 
the Illuminati and that of the alta observaniia. The former 
aimed at a revenge for the destruction of the Templars — that 
is, at the subversion of Catholicism ; the latter merely sought 
for the philosopher's stone. It was to this latter society 
that Cagliostro had been affiliated in London. In his own 
new Egyptian rite, the Masonic adept had eliminated, he de- 
clared, all the magic and superstition which had soiled the 
elder Egyptian system. Its sacred words were Helton. 
Melion, and Tetragrammaton ; and to the Grand Copht — that 
is, Cagliostro himself — were given adorations ; and to him 
and in his honor were chanted parodies of the Te Deum and 
the Veni Creator. Besides the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 
celebrated by all the Masons of that day, the Egyptian rite 
kept that of St. John the Evangelist, because of the similar- 
ities between the Apocalypse and the ceremonies of that 
rite. In order to attain moral perfection, a retreat of forty 
days was practised by the adepts, in which, after the thirty- 
third day, the recluses communicated with the primitive 
angels ; on the fortieth day each received the pentagon — a 
sheet of printed characters which filled the soul with divine 
love, and which caused the holder to aspire to a perfect 
quiet, in which he would reach immortality, and could say : 
" I Am Who Am." By physical perfection, this philoso- 
phaster implied a prolongation of life until five thousand 
five hundred and fifty years had been enjoyed ; and this de- 
voutly-wished-for consummation could be attained by retir- 
ing with a friend, every fifty years, at the full moon of May, 
to some solitude, there to swallow some white drops and a 
grain "of primal matter" — materia ])rim a, — that which God 
created in order to render man immortal, but which the sin 
of Adam took away from him, and which grace and Masonic 
virtue can restore. When the adept has swallowed this 
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Masonic bolus, he will have convulsions for three hours ; a 
good drink will restore him ; and then, after some fever, de- 
lirium, falling out of the hair, shedding of his skin, cutting 
of new teeth, etc., he will take a bath, be anointed with bal- 
sam, and will return" to an admiring society a new man. 
Such was the olla i^odrida of Christianity, paganism, deism, 
pantheism, and Masonicism with which Cagliostro, as he 
audaciously told the Inquisition, had designed to strengthen 
the Catholic Church at the same time that he reformed 
Freemasonry. Everywhere, he "Said, he had been wel- 
comed by the Brethren of the Three Points ; and every- 
where he had preached, prophesied, healed, procured 
visions, instituted lodges, etc. His primary lodge had been 
formed at Lyons, with the title of Triumphant "Wisdom ; and 
it was consecrated with rites similar to those of the Church. 
This ceremony of consecration is described by one of the 
brethren in a letter which was read at the impostor's trial. 
It says : " Never has Europe witnessed a more august cere- 
mony. . . . Our brethren showed a fervor, a noble and sus- 
tained piety, which greatly edified the two brothers who had 
the glory of representing you. ... At the moment when we 
besought the Eternal to inform us whether our vows were 
acceptable, and while our master was suspended in the air, 
there appeared, without being invoked, the First Philoso- 
pher of the New Testament, who blessed us, after he had 
prostrated himself before the blue cloud." Quite plausibly, 
therefore, Cagliostro asserted that he had always copied 
the Church as much as possible, and had always hoped to 
see his rite approved by the Pope — and with good reason, he 
added ; for one of the vows of his adepts was to procure 
the conversion of Protestants, though without violence. 
And everywhere that he had preached and apostolized, as 
he told the Holy Office, people prostrated themselves for 
his blessing, calling out : " O my master ! After the Eter- 
nal, my all ! " — "Hay my heart at your feet." — " Give your 
sovereign orders, O master! We owe you blind obedience." 
His influence among the Masons was certainly great ; and 
many believe that he was the author of the famous cipher, 
L. P. D., the initials of Lilia pedibus destrue, — " Crush the 
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Lilies of France," — then in vogue among the brethren, and 
which they adopted as a species of war-cry during the 
French Revolution. Cagliostro protested to the Inquisition 
that he had never held any dealings with the demon ; but 
that he " had never understood, nor did he then understand, 
the meaning " of the deeds he had wrought. In fact, he 
piteously told the inquisitors, " he did not understand 
himself." And then he cried : " Pity my miserable con- 
dition ! I ask only for help for my soul " ; adding that he 
would retract his errors " in face of a million of his followers." 
His apparent repentance prevented his judges from consign- 
ing him to the secular power, a procedure which would have 
been equivalent to a sentence of death ; hence he was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment in a fortress, having first 
been absolved from the censures he had incurred. The sen- 
tence further decreed that his manuscript entitled Egyptian 
Masonry, together with the symbols of the sect, was to be 
publicly burned ; and the Freemason society, especially the 
Egyptian rite and that of the Illuminati, was to be again con- 
demned. This sentence is dated April 7, 1791. The char- 
latan was then taken to the historic Fortress of St. Leo, and 
the days of his miracles were ended. Before long he asked 
for a confessor ; and when a Capuchin friar was sent to give 
him the supposedly desired religious consolation, the hypo- 
crite tried to throttle the good priest, hoping to escape under 
cover of the Capuchin tunic. History spoke no more 
of him thereafter ; and now, were it not for the entrancing 
pages of the elder Dumas, few persons would know anything 
of one who was once as much talked about as any individual 
of the eighteenth century. Perhaps the reader will agree 
with Mirabeau, who said of Balsamo : " Tolerate Cagliostro, 
tolerate Lavater ; but also tolerate those who term them in- 
sane " (1). 

(1) The curious render will And many interesting and instructive details concerning this 
luminary of modern Masonry, which our limits will not ailow us to adduce, in the Com- 
pendiiim of the Life of Joseph Balsamo, Styled the Count Cagliostro, Draxtm from 
His Trial in Rome in 1790, and Aiding One in Comprehending the Character of Vie 
Sect of the Freemasons (Rome, 1791); In the Confessions of Count Cagliostro, with a 
History of His Travels (Paris, 1798) ; in the Authentic Memoirs Serving for a History of 
Count Cagliostro (Strasbourg, 1786) ; and in the History of the Marvellous by Fiffuier 
(Parts, 18G0). 
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Less interesting than the career of Cagliostro, but of more 
importance in the annals of Masonry, -was that of the found- 
er of the Illuminati. "Weisshaupt was a professor of law at 
Ingolstadt in Bavaria. Dominated by hatred of Christian- 
ity, and desirous of notoriety, he conceived the idea of a 
secret society, modeled on Masonry, to which he first gave 
the name of " Perfectibilists," and afterward of " Illuminati." 
His design, as he expressed it, was to " bring together, by a 
durable tie and because of elevated interests, educated men 
from every quarter of the globe — men of all religions and of 
different opinions and passions ; to make them love this new 
interest and this new tie so much that, united or separate, 
they would act like one individual, treat each other as equals 
despite their social inequality, and willingly and through 
conviction effect what public constraint had never yet effect- 
ed, since the world and men came into existence." Feller 
says that Weisshaupt, who had been educated by the Jesuits, 
took the Society, to a great extent, as a model for his organiza- 
tion ; but that he intended that what, according to him, the 
Jesuits had used only to produce evil, should be used for 
the progress of philosophy. The statutes of the Illuminati 
imposed blind obedience on the adepts, and in certain cases, 
auricular confession to the superiors. The real secret of 
the order was not revealed until the superiors were well as- 
sured of the adept's sentiments. The instructions of TYeis- 
shaupt and his confidants tended to the gradual extinction of 
every idea of religion in the minds of their dupes. These 
unfortunates learned to despise civil government as a tyran- 
ny; the rights of property as usurpation. The military 
caste was taught to despise merchants and tradesmen. Each 
adept knew only the members of his own grade, and those 
of the one immediately subordinate. Each member had a 
name as an Illumined one ; thus that of "Weisshaupt was 
Spartacus. The real names were known only to the superi- 
ors. Circumstances favored the designs of Weisshaupt. 
For many years audacious writers had striven in Germany, 
even more than in France, to destroy every vestige of relig- 
ious principle. Many of the German sovereigns were down- 
right infidels. Frederick of Prussia openly professed irre 
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ligion. Even the emperor, Joseph II., yielded to the flatter- 
ies and sophisms of the philosophasters. " I am assured," 
wrote Yoltaire, " that the emperor belongs to us." And 
Frederick told the cynic in 1770 that Joseph " loved his 
works, and was anything but superstitious." On Dec. 11, 
1773, Joseph issued a rescript in which, while he admitted 
that he knew, "of his own knowledge that many Masonic 
lodges had been the occasion of many indecencies," he 
nevertheless authorized the lodges, provided they would ob- 
serve a regulation which would guarantee a respect for his 
idea of religion and morals. It was natural that the example 
of Frederick, Joseph, and many of the minor princes, should 
affect the minds of innumerable Germans ; especially the 
young, to whom "Weisshaupt directed his principal efforts. 
A Hanoverian baron, Knigge, was his chief lieutenant, and 
to him was entrusted the perversion of the northern Ger- 
mans, while "Weisshaupt looked after the southern. Knigge 
profited by a general assembly of Freemasons at Wilhelms- 
bade, held by command of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, the 
grand-master, to extend the new association. In a short 
time very many of the nobles of Germany, and several of the 
sovereigns, were Illuminati. We can only suppose that 
these dignitaries were not informed of the entire scope of 
the order ; that they ignored its hatred of all crowned heads, 
and simply acclaimed its enmity to religion and especially to 
the Catholic priesthood. One strange feature of Illuminism 
was the number of German ecclesiastics who joined it ; not 
only many Catholic pastors are mentioned as members in 
the archives of the order, but, if we may credit Barruel's 
Memoires on Jacobinism, there was at least one German bish- 
op among the adepts. In 178-4 the Bavarian government 
prohibited " all secret communities, societies, and confrater- 
nities ; and every association which was not approved by 
the laws." The olden Freemasons closed their lodges ; but 
the Illuminati relied on their friends at court, and continued 
their meetings. In Feb., 1785, AYeisshaupt was deprived of 
his chair, and expelled from Ingolstadt, It was well known 
that many of his disciples had become frightened at his doc- 
trines, and had left the order ; these were now interrogated, 
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and although they seemed not to have learned all the objects 
of the association, sufficient was gleaned to terrify the friends 
of religion and of society. Meanwhile the father of the sect, 
having taking refuge in Eatisbonne, was executing his plans 
with renewed ardor. One day while he was giving his last 
instructions to an emissary destined for Silesia, the poor 
man, Lanz by name, was struck by lightning and fell dead 
at his master's feet. Weisshaupt's terror was so great that 
he forgot, as he fled, to remove the credentials and written 
instructions which were in the pockets of Lanz ; and when 
the papers were read by the elector, Charles Theodore, that 
prince realized that he and all the other German princes had 
been sleeping over a volcano. Many of the Illuminati were 
exiled. In Oct., 1786, two of Weisshaupt's chief adepts, the 
Count Bassus and Zwach, were arrested ; and all the statutes 
and secrets of Illuminism were found. These were afterward 
printed by order of the elector, and their authenticity was 
never contested by the interested parties. Copies of them were 
sent to all the courts, and legal proceedings were institut- 
ed against many of the guilty. Some were deprived of their 
employments in the government service ; others were impris- 
oned ; not one was put to death. It is very strange that none 
of the other German governments took any measures against 
these enemies of society. The duke of Saxe-Gotha even 
gave his hospitality to Weisshaupt; and many other princes 
of that family emulated him in encouraging Illuminism, the 
avowed foe of public authority and private property. The 
tenets, of Weisshaupt may be thus summarized. Liberty 
and equality are essential rights of man, received by him 
when he was in his original and primitive perfection. The 
first attack on equality was made by the establishment of the 
right of property ; the first attack on liberty was made when 
the first civil government was formed. The sole supports of 
the right of property and of government are the civil and re- 
ligious laws ; therefore, in order to restore to man his prim- 
itive rights of liberty and equality, we must begin -by de- 
stroying all religion and all civil society, and we may then 
finish by abolishing all proprietary right, TVeisshaupt re- 
proached the philosophers of his day svith cowardice and 
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inconsistency ; be certainly pushed the theories of his con- 
temporary philosoph asters to their last consequences. "We 
must not forget to note that some years before his death 
(1822), Weiss haupt recanted, and was reconciled to the 
Church. One of his last acts ims the foundation of a Catholic 
church in Gotlia (1). 

Returning to our main subject, we now assume the con- 
sideration of a point which is often raised by Masons them- 
selves, or by the comparatively few weak-minded Catholics 
who have been tempted to join the order. It is frequently 
asserted that the Masonic idea does not interfere with a mem- 
ber's religion ; that, on the contrary, Masonry respects the 
religious faith and the political sympathies of its subjects. 
There is indeed a Masonic statute to this effect, but nothing 
is more certain than that Masonry substitutes itself for any 
and every system of religion. Of course this substitution is 
more easily forgiven by the average Protestant than by even 
a nominal Catholic, for the former is no positivist in dog- 
matic matters ; but the fact still remains, even for him, that, 
by making itself supreme in religion, Masonry does inter- 
fere with whatever semblance of religious conviction he ever 
entertained. But let us hear some eminent Freemasons on 
this point. Bazot, general secretary of the French Grand 
Orient, in his Historical, Philosoj)hical, and Moral Tableau 
of Freemasonry, written when he had been thirty-one years 
a Mason, says : " Our religion is the natural, primitive, 
unique, universal, and unchangeable religion — it is Free- 
masonry." Bagon, in his Interpretative Course, solemnly 
authorized by the French Grand Orient in 1840, says that 
" he who would make a religion of Masonry, falsifies it " ; 
but, in order to agree with Brother Bazot, who calls it " the 
primitive and universal religion," he makes this distinction : 
" The first man who, on perceiving the order manifested in 
the universe, concluded that there is a God, was a benefac- 
tor to the world ; but he who made that God speak, was an 
impostor." According to Bagon, therefore, Masonry is not 
to be regarded as a religion, only in this sense — it rests on 

(1) Roiirdachkr: vol. xxvii., p. 52S— Eludes Religieuseset fflstoriques, No.39. Paris, 
i860- Le Monde, Aug. 4. 1867. 
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no revelation. The Pelican, the organ of Brazilian Masonry, 
cited by Mgr. Antonio de Macedo-Costa, bishop of Grand 
Para, in his Instruction on Masonry, 1871, declares that " Ma- 
sonry is a great temple, which, like an ancient one at Koine, 
gives hospitality to all the gods, because, taken together, 
they form one God." In the Freemason Orator — "a selec- 
tion of discourses pronounced on Masonic solemnities, rela- 
tive to the dogmas and history of the order, and to the mo- 
rality taught in the workshops," and published by the French 
Grand Orient (Paris, Caillet, 1825)**- we read the following 
words of a member of the Lodge of Mi Tabor, Paris : " Noth- 
ing is more incontestably true than nature — that is, exist- 
ence. The Masonic order is derived from the ancient mys- 
teries, which themselves arose from nature, and had nature 
for a sacramental [sic] basis. It certainly follows that this 
royal art, this symbolic and mysterious temple, in fine the 
Masonic order, is the emblem of nature, of pre-existing 
truth. Therefore, this order is natural law, the true and 
unique religion." In the Courrier de Bmxelles of March 7, 
1879, may be read a report of an address made by Brother 
Goblet d'Aviella to the lodge of the " Philanthropic Friends " 
of Brussels, in which the following passage occurs : " Ma- 
sonry shows that it is not only a philosophy, the philosophy 
of progress, but that it is also a religion, the religion of the 
ideal. Can one contest the utility of a vast association like 
Masonry, which, while theocracies are everywhere tumbling 
down, meets to dedicate temples, as we do to-day, for that 
worship which will survive all others, because it rests on a 
progressive conception of nature ? " 

The above quotations are sufficiently eloquent, but Ma- 
sonry will stand still more strongly convicted of Satanic am- 
bition if we dwell a while upon its much-vaunted Secret. 
According to Masonic Constitutions, the Secret is the first 
characteristic of the order, although the immense majority 
of its members — even of those of high grade — do not receive 
any confidences. In 1794 the duke of Brunswick, then grand- 
master, thus spoke to all the lodges: "Your masters told 
you, as our fathers told us, that the secrets of the association 
can be known only by certain masters ; for what would be- 
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some of secrets if they were known to many ? " Even the 
grand-master or an Orient may know none of the secrets. In 
fihe German lodges, says Eckert, an erudite Saxon who de- 
voted his whole life to Masonic investigations, a "Knight of 
St. Andrew " or a " superior Scotch master " takes the fol 
lowing oath : " I freely swear to God, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, and in the hands of the legitimate master of this lodge, 
and in the presence of the Scotch brethren here present, to 
conceal, in the most effective manner possible, the secrets 
that I may have acquired, and all the conclusions I may 
have drawn from them ; and to reveal them to no one, not 
even to the grand-master of the whole order, if I do not meet 
him in a regular High-Scotch Lodge, or if he is not designated 
to me as such by my superiors of this lodge." But, notwith- 
standing these precautions, we of the " profane " world can 
penetrate the Secret, if we carefully study the writings of 
the Masonic leaders, and if we carefully scan the events in 
which these leaders have taken part. The Secret is un^ 
doubtedly communicated to the members of the " interior 
order " ; but he also can penetrate it who is able to decipher 
the symbols of Masonry, as is plainly shown by the famous 
Droeseke in a discourse pronounced, in 1849, before the 
Olive Branch Lodge of Bremen, and cited by Eckert in his 
True Signification of Freemasonry. He says: "Above all, 
we regard Masonry as an institution emanating from the Di- 
vinity. He who has it, will receive unto satiety ; but to him 
who has it not, Masonry can give nothing. In our temples 
there is constantly question of the Secret ; or, to be more 
exact, we speak only of the Secret. This Secret can not be 
hidden from him who has eyes ; he penetrates it without aid 
from the lodge ; he is initiated without entering into the 
sanctuary. Another person may never acquire it, even 
through the lodge, aud even though he has received all the 
degrees ; he is one of the profane, even tltough lie be seated at 
the right of the Temple, and tocar the jewels of the grand- 
master. Even the means that we employ to solve this prob- 
lem — our symbols, images, and signs— are held by us as se- 
crets. But why, and by what right ? Our symbols do not 
serve merely to kill time and to amuse children. They arc 
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the sacred vessels in ivhich the Holy of Holies is kept and ex- 
posed to the view of the initiated. Such are the words that 
would be profaned if they were thrown before unclean ani- 
mals." A contemporary German author, Bluntschli, profes- 
sor at Heidelberg, and grand-master of the Grand Lodge of 
Bayreuth, thus exposes, in his General Theory of the State, 
what he rightly regards as " the spirit of the day," but which 
he would have styled with still greater justice " the spirit of 
Masonry," were it not his custom, in all his works, to ab- 
stain from open mention of the "order's influence : " The 
modern state is founded humanly on human nature. The 
state is a human community of life, created and adminis- 
tered by man,/or a human end, . . . The modern conscience 
hates all theocracy. The modern state is a human constitu- 
tional organization ; its power is regulated by public law ; 
its policy seeks the public good, in accordance with the con- 
ceptions of human reason, with human means (1). The 
modern state regards itself as a person, composed of a spirit 
(the ' national spirit ') and a body (the ' Constitution ') ; it 
feels itself independent and free, even in regard to the 
Church, which is a collective person, also possessed of spir- 
it and body ; and it asserts its high right even over her.'" 
In an address to the Italian Parliament (Jan., 1867), the fa- 
mous Italianissimo publicist, Scialoja, said : " There are no 
longer any mixed questions ; the human principle, which 
knows everything, claims the sole right to decide everything. 
The sovereign state admits no right against its right, and its 
claims can be comprised in these words : The Church should 
enjoy that liberty which is alloiued her, as to other associations 
permitted by the state." Masonry everywhere uses this lan- 
guage, and, as Pachtler well remarks, in place of the divine 
order, which is Humanity tvith God, Masonry would erect an 
edifice of Humanity without God, or against God (2). Con- 
sider for a moment the fundamental and universal allegory of 
Masonry — its very essence, as taught by its most authorita- 
tive exponents, and by its very manuals and rituals. A 
vast temple to be constructed ; " apprentices, companions, and 

(1) Oililon Barrot, in 1S28, expressed this idea more frankly when he said : " The law is 
atheistic, and oueht to be such." 
i-> The Positive Side of Freemasonry, Fribourg, 1S75. 
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masters " at the work ; Hiram, or Adonhiram (1), one ci 
these masters, assassinated by three companions who wanted 
the " password," or "master's word" the body of Hiram 
to be found ; his death to be revenged ; the construction of 
the temple resumed, and to be accomplished. This allegory 
is indicated in the degrees of "apprentice " and " companion " ; 
it is developed in that of "master" ; and is completed, after 
passing through the degrees of " Rose-Cross " and "Kad- 
osch," in those of the rite of Misraim. What mean this 
" temple," asks Deschamps, and the "assassins of Hiram " ? 
Who is this Hiram ? All Masonic rituals tell us that the 
temple is the temple of nature, or the Masonic Golden Age. 
The god herein adored is nature — the God-All. The fire is 
his essence, and is represented by the "sun " and the Indian 
Lingam — all that is most material in ancient paganism. The 
" assassins " are superstition, ambition, tyranny, ignorance, 
and prejudice — in a word, the Catholic Church. Nay, as 
Deschamps carefully proves in his wonderful work, by these 
" assassins " Masonry understands every rule of morals, all 
authority, the family, property, nationality. " Hiram resus- 
citated and conqueror of all his enemies, the adorer and 
adored of the temple, is the true Mason, the philosopher, 
the sage, the primitive man— man restored to the Golden Age 
of Masonic liberty " (2). Masonry does not believe in origi- 
nal sin ; it contends that man is naturally good, and that he 
is made evil only by the institutions of human morality, by 
religion, property, etc. Weisshaupt expresses this idea very 
plainly : " Equality and liberty are man's essential rights, 
which he received from nature when he was in his original 
and primitive perfection. The first attack against this 
equality was made by property ; the first attack against lib- 
erty was made by political society— that is, by governments ; 

(1) According to the system of those who find the origiu of Masonry iu the Garden of 
Zden, one of the Elnhim became father of Cain by Eve, while Adnnui, another of the 
"Klnhtm, created Adam, to whom.Evo bore Abel. The descendants of Cain invented the 
arts. Adonhiram was entrusted by Solomon with the construction of the great temple, 
and while executing the task lie was killed by a plant, and cast luto the fiery abyss. But 
he returned to complete his task. Solomon became jealous of Adonhiram, aud caused his 
murder. However, uiue masters found the corpse, killed the assassins, aud in a triangle 
of Are they placed the name of the Great Architect of the Uuirerse, which was guarded 
by a chosen few. Cantu: Heretics 0/ Rail/, vol. iil., p. 390. 

(2) B. I., chap, i., 8 2. 
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and the only supports of property and of governments are 
religious and civil law. Therefore, in order to restore to 
man his primitive rights of equality and liberty, we must be- 
gin by destroying all religion, all civil society, and end with 
the abolition of property " (1). One would imagine he were 
listening to a communist of the " International." And this 
is the spirit of the association which certain weak-minded 
Christians would fain believe to be indifferent, if not respect- 
ful, to the religious convictions of its members ! We will 
conclude this point with some citations from one of modern 
Masonry's most authoritative sources. 

Down to the year 1859, even during the period when 
Cavour exercised unparalleled authority over them, the Italian, 
lodges had always been dependent on some foreign Grand. 
Orient (2). But in that year, under the auspices of the 
Ansonia, just founded at Turin, many new independent lodges 
were instituted, and they set about the election of a grand- 
master. After four years of rivalry between Nigra, Cordova, 
and Garibaldi, the last, who had already, on January 1, 1862, 
been proclaimed " the first Mason in Italy." obtained the 
almost unanimous vote of the convention at Florence for 
his elevation to the grand-mastership. Then Italian Mason- 
ry renewed and published its Constitution, and in Art. IY. it 
was declared : " Masonry recognizes its God in the principle 
of moral and social order, under the symbol of the Great 
Architect of the Universe." And in Art. VIII. it is said : 
" As the definite object of its labors, Masonry piloses to 
unite all free men in one great family, ivhich icill and ought, 
little by little, to succeed all the churches founded on blind faith 
and on theocratic authority ; to succeed, all sup>erstition$, intol- 
erant, and mutually hostile forms of worship : and thus estab- 
lish the true and only Church of Humanity." It is not strange, 
therefore, that in the " Congress of Peace," held in 1867 at 
Geneva, by the leading Masons of Europe, the new Italian 
grand-master declared : " The religion of God is adopted by 
this Congress, and each of its members pledges himself to 

(1) Illuminated Code. General Suslcm. See Robiano's Continuation of the History 
of the Church, vol. ii., p. 395. ct scq. 

(2) Thus, the lodges of Genoa and Leghorn were subordinate to the Supreme Council of 
Paris. 
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spread it throughout the earth " ; and that when a member 
demanded, " Of what God do you speak ? " Garibaldi replied, 
"By religion I mean the religion of reason." No wonder 
that the Congress then decreed that " the Papacy, being the 
most harmful of all sects, is declared deposed from among 
human institutions " (1). Speaking of the question " Do you 
believe in a Supreme Being ? " used in the ritual of the 
Roman Grand Orient, the Rivista della 3Jassoneria of Aug. 1, 
1874, says : " Everybody knows that this formula possesses, 
by general consent, no exclusive signification, still less a re- 
ligious one. It is adapted to all tastes, even to that of an 
atheist." And the Monde Maqonnique of 1878, p. 204, says 
that now in the Italian lodges the question " What do you 
owe to God ? " is not put, but this one, " What do you owe 
to humanity, your country, and yourself? " 

It is well known that in 1877 the lodges of England and 
the United States ceased to hold relations with the Grand 
Orient of France. This fact would not interest us of the 
" profane world," were it not based upon a most important 
action of the most important of all Masonic bodies ; namely, 
the abolition, by the French Grand Orient, of that one of its 
statutes which proclaimed, as a very basis of Masonry, a 
belief in the existence of God and in the immortality of the 
soul. Since the Convention of October 26, 1854, the statutes 
of the French Grand Orient had declared that " the order of 
Freemasons has for its object : beneficence, the study of 
morality, and the practice of every virtue. It has for its 
basis : the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
the love of humanity." Of course, this statute owed its ex- 
istence to the fact that Freemasonry had become an official 
institution of the Second Empire, and that Napoleon III. felt 
that something was due to the faith of the immense majority 
of the French people; and it had remained, despite the in- 
dignation of a majority of the order. But in a convention of 
the lodges of the east of France, held at Metz on July 29, 
1869, the suppression of the above statute was demanded, 
with the request that it should be replaced by one declaring 
" human solidarity " to be the sole principle of Masonry. It 

(l) Annals of the Congress of Geneva in 1907, PuhUshed By The Committee, p. 138. 
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was not difficult to cany this point ; for as the Monde 3Iag- 
onnique had already said in 1862, the old statute was by no 
means a real indication of Masonic faith in a personal God : 
" God, the Great Architect of the Universe, is a generic term, 
which all men, since Plato, can accept, even though they do 
not believe in God." It was natural, therefore, that French 
Freemasonry, represented by means of its delegates in Paris 
on September 14, 1877, should have replaced the obnoxious 
statute with this one : " Freemasonry holds as its principles, 
absolute liberty of conscience and human solidarity." The 
English and American lodges resented this formal and pub- 
lic avowal of atheistic sentiment. In England and the United 
States, says Deschamps, " Masonry has allied itself with the 
Protestant churches, and has assigned to the Bible a prom- 
inent place in its ritual. If religion has not gained by this 
alliance, at least the lodges have lost thereby much of their 
original impious character. But the attitude of the English 
and American lodges is merely an isolated fact." 

We are now brought to a point which is often urged by 
Masons. Why is it that Masonry is so much more openly 
atheistic, so much more violent, in Catholic countries than in 
those where the principles of the Pieformation have taken 
root ? The reason is evident. In the latter countries the work 
of Masonry is more than half accomplished ; in the former, a 
solid, healthy, and imperturbably confident organization suc- 
cessfully impedes that work. In the language of an influen- 
tial Masonic review (1), " from a religious point of view, Prot- 
estantism is one-half of Masonry. It, however, considers 
the essence of religion as a divine revelation, and permits to 
reason only a vain attempt to give form to an object outside 
its domain. In Masonry, on the contrary, reason has to fur- 
nish not only the form but the very substance of religion. At 
last, Protestantism must either return to Catholicism, or 
stop in the middle of its course ; or, ever progressing, end 
by adopting the Masonic religion. . . . There is no medium 
between belief and disbelief, between being a Catholic or be- 
ing an atheist." Pachtler, in his War against Throne and 
Altar, quotes a letter written to the Leipsic BauhMte by the 

C) The Lalomia, vol. ii., p. 161. 
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Venerable Master Conrad, in which we read : " No more at- 
tention need be paid to Protestantism than to a mere statis- 
tical rubric ; for it is lamentably reduced to the slavery of the 
mere letter of a book ; and, as it has no living discipline to 
excite the labors of the spirit, it is broken up into numberless 
confessions, all without any strength. Catholicism alone, 
with its strongly coherent organization, presents a formidable 
barrier to the advance of independent hiunamttj. ...This 
Church is a challenge issued against, not only Freemasonry, 
but against all civilized society." Masonry, therefore, can 
afford to be tolerant, if not really friendly, to all the sects of 
Protestantism ; just as it is to Mohammedanism and to the 
schismatics of the East, who affect to ignore it ; just as it is 
to Judaism, many of whose ostensible followers court it, and, 
to a great extent nowadays, rule it. But between it and the 
Catholic Church there must be persistent war. If the im- 
possible could happen — if the Catholic Church could be 
eliminated from the face of the earth, — then, indeed, all her- 
esies might fear the attacks of Masonry ; for then the very 
logic of evil, in which Masonry is such an adept, would im- 
pel it to attack even natural social order wherever found. 
Concerning its final object, Masonry no longer resorts to sub- 
terfuge : it openly declares itself as the religion of mankind. 
How, then, can there be anything else than war between it 
and that Church which insists that she alone is the authori- 
tative teacher of religion among all men ? Which will con- 
quer ? Even the infidel must admit that the Catholic Church 
has the better founded reason for confidence ; for at least 
she believes that she derives from God, and such confidence 
goes far to secure victory. Masonry, on the contrary, is of 
the- earth, earthly; and, though it may prate much about 
some mythical Great Architect of the Universe, few of its 
votaries seek inspiration above the roofs of their houses. 
As for the Catholic's faith in the promises of God, and there- 
fore in the triumph of the Church over every enemy, infer- 
nal or earthly — it would be futile to draw a Mason's atten- 
tion to that matter. But let both profane and initiated study 
the past. A knowledge of history will convince them that 
Freemasonry has attempted tho impossible. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS. 

Besides the continued onslaughts of her olden foes, the 
Church of the eighteenth century had to withstand those of 
three combatants newly arrived in the arena ; and the pan- 
oply of none of her previoiis enemies had been so well fitted 
for a struggle for life or death, aslhat with which the new- 
comers were equipped. These new enemies were Freema- 
sonry, Jansenism and Philosophism. From the day of its 
transformation from a beneficent organization, once protect- 
ed and even blessed by the Church, to a society aiming to 
supplant the divinely-founded teaching body in its control 
of the minds and hearts of men, the first of these systems 
had perforce challenged Roine to a combat in which quarter 
would be unknown ; and the year 1738 saw that the Eoman 
Pontiff was on the alert, and that the gauntlet had been lifted 
by the Bull In Eminenti, whereby, for the first time, the Holy 
See stamped upon the audacious society the seal of condem- 
nation. As to the other newly enrolled enemies, few systems 
could present greater differences, both in origin and object, 
than were exhibited by Jansenism and Philosophism. The 
former was austere, the latter epicurean. The former idol- 
ized authority, providing, of course, that it had the fashion- 
ing of the idol ; while the latter knew no worship biit that of 
"pure reason." The former was devoted to the Church — 
albeit, travestied by imaginative architects ; while the latter 
had adopted as its watchword the cry of the Sage of Fernej', 
" Ecrassez V infdme" But these so-differing foes of a repre- 
sentative of God on earth rivalled the adepts of the Square 
and Triangle in their opposition to the Queen who sat en- 
throned on the Seven Hills. Now it happened that about this 
time a large number of Christians had come to discern the 
right arm of the Holy See in the celebrated Society of Jesus. 
Against this powerful organization, therefore, were princi- 
pally directed the arrows of the " liberal " forces, as they skir- 
mished around the beleaguered fortress of Christian faith. 
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Ere long these besiegers were reinforced by an acquisition 
of strength which, by the very nature of things, one would 
suppose, should have been enlisted on the other side. The 
royal power in Portugal, Spain, France, Austria, Naples, Tus- 
cany, and Parma, wielded by ministers whose notions of state- 
craft were diabolic rather than Christian, became the prin- 
cipal instrument in producing one of ihe most terrible catas- 
trophes of modern times. If we are to credit the judgment 
of the Parliament of Paris, a tribunal which, during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, deemed itself fully com- 
petent in all matters ecclesiastical, the Society of Jesus had 
become a propagator of simony, blasphemy, sacrilege, as- 
trology, idolatry, superstition, impurity, perjury, lying, theft, 
murder — especially regicide — suicide, Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, Sabellianism, Nestorianism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
and even the olden errors of "Wycliffe, Pelagius, andMontan- 
us. At first sight of this rather inconsistent arraignment, 
one would suppose that it would not be credited even by that 
average muliercula, the scapegoat for so many absurdities, 
whom ecclesiastical writers are wont to render responsible 
for many vagaries of an infantine intellect. But credited 
it was by many persons of fair understanding ; and, of course, 
the rank and fde of the philosophists affected to believe it 
well-founded ; while heresy, Gallicanism, Jansenism, and 
court-theology, each assured its partisans that if the terrible 
Jesuits were only banished from the earth, or at least dis- 
armed and deprived, as it were, of their teeth, by a decree 
of the supreme ecclesiastical authority, then the Church 
would breathe freely, for the lay powers would no longer 
combat her. In fine, if the Jesuits could be made a thing of 
the past, the lion and the lamb would at last lie down togeth- 
er ; for, at length, morality would reign, that scandalous lax- 
ism of the Society being erased from books of casuistry ; and 
there would be a perpetual love-feast between rulers and the 
governed, since one blow would have destroyed both Jesuits 
and their doctrine of the propriety of regicide. 

Among the innumerable diatribes which were issued dur- 
ing the thirty or forty years preceding tho attainment of 
their object, the suppression of the hatred Society, scarcely 
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one was not based on the alleged authenticity of a work 
which, even in our day, the more ignorant Jesuitophagi are 
wont to quote — that collection of purported 3fo)rita Seer eta, 
or secret admonitions, said to be received onl} r by the pro- 
fessed, for the government of the organization and the con- 
duct of its members. Sarpi seems to have doubted the 
authenticity of this famous arsenal of weapons against those 
he so bitterly hated ; for, writing to Dell' Isola, he said : " I 
have always admired the policy displayed by the Jesuits in 
keeping their secrets. Their institutions are certainly 
printed, but one cannot lay a hand on a copy. I say noth- 
ing concerning the Bides which were printed at Lyons, for 
they are puerilities ; I allude to the regulations for their 
government, which are so carefully guarded. Members are 
dismissed from the Society every day, and many leave it of 
their own accord, and still these secrets are not revealed. 
No other organization of men in the world, conspiring for 
one object, is managed with such accuracy, and shows such 
zeal in its work." Good sense, if not blinded by passion, 
ought to have led to the conclusion that these secret rules 
did not exist ; and Sarpi appears to have had enough of that 
good sense, for he adds : " I have read that book, and it 
contains things so extravagant, that I doubt its genuineness ; 
men are certainly wicked, but I cannot believe that such 
ribaldries are tolerated anywhere in the world." These 
Monita have been ascribed to Schoppe, a converted Lutheran 
of paradoxical proclivities who was invited to Rome by 
Clement VII.; but there is better reason to believe that they 
were invented by Zaorowski, a Pole expelled from the Society 
in 1611. Certainly, the}' are of a date anterior to 1613, when 
they were confuted by the Jesuit Gretzer. Scotti, one of 
the most venemous of a venemous tribe, says nothing of 
these secret rules, although he details many of the laws of 
the Jesuits, and probably would have detailed all, had he 
not told his reader that they fill fifty immense volumes (1). 
Sarpi feigned to believe that the Jesuits are capable of 

(1) Monorchia Solipsorum, under the pen-name of Lucius Corneiius Europaeus. 
Venice, 1045. Scotti says that, the soHpsi venerate their monarcha (the general) more thaD 
any other being, and that their fundamental law is to labor for the subjugation of the 
•ntire worid to that monarcha. 
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committing any evil ; and lie insisted that " there is no 
greater enterprise than that of diminishing the credit of the 
Jesuits. If they are beaten, Rome is taken ; if they dis- 
appear, religion will be reformed, of its own accord." But 
Fra Paolo yields in audacity of attack, in recklessness of 
assertion, and in many other arts of the calumniator, to an 
author from whom, in his early career, very different things 
were anticipated. The first works of Gioberti were marked 
by learning, art, charity, and faith. For a restoration of 
philosophy, he had deemed necessary a general return to 
Catholic ideas and institutions, and his early pages are re- 
dolent of historical truth, as he magnifies the pontifical au- 
thority and its upholders (1) ; although, remarks Cantu, his 
immoderate praise of Italy, for which he claimed the pri- 
macy among the nations, because it is the seat of the hieratic 
centre and of the religious and moral tie of the world, " in- 
noculated his country with a pride which was to harm it 
greatly." In his Primacy of Italy, he had so eulogized the 
pontifical authority and the Jesuits, that he displeased that 
rank and file, for whose praise, as events proved, he hank- 
ered. Accordingly, in order to avoid the accusation of 
" Jesuitizing," he issued his Prolegomena, and finally his too 
celebrated 31odern Jesuit, in which he undertook to prove 
that " the Jesuits are souls without pity, souls of iron ; they 
are impenetrable to sentiments the most sacred, to affections 

(1) Gioberti drew these generous principles from Manzoni, Cantu, Balbo, and similar 
polemics, who had originated the Ncn-Gaclphic school. " This school," says Cantu, " in 
the un preventable conflict between the Church and the State, that is, between the peoples 
and the rulers, had embraced the party which preferred the moral authority of Hie Pontiff 
to the armed supremacy of the emperor ; and they saw in this a means to establish a su- 
premacy of the national idea over foreign domination. In Italy they wished to re-estab- 
lish concord and diguity ; to substitute a cult of liberty instead of the revolutionary orgy ; 
to render faith more than a mere speculation which tries to conciliate everything in some 
vague kind of fashion, and which is neither a nutriment nor a restraint ; to lead our com- 
patriots back from a belief in the God of (julaiihinmint and from Voltairian contempt, to 
a faith in a personal and living God, our Creator and our Redeemer. In history, in the 
study of law and of statistics, they declared that they fouud that liberty had been always 
protected by the Topes, who by their opposition of a universal equality of souls to a uni- 
versal empire of force, saved civilization ; who prevented the subjugation of Italy by the 
barbarians, and were ever favorable to any struggle for real Italian independence. Con- 
fronting the glorious dangers of Impopularity, the Neo-Guelphs believed that by the actuation 
of these ideas they might effect the elevation of Italy, humiliated by foreign violence and by 
our own faults, and that this elevation could be effected by the exertions of Italians alone. 
They prognosticated a league, the head of which was to be the Roman Pontiff ; and by 
means of this confederation, the foreigner was to lose, at first, his superiority, and finally- 
his dominion in Italy." Heretics of Italu> Discourse LV. 
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the most noble ; they are ever ready for fraud, imposture, 
aud calumny ; they are men without heart, apostles of hell, 
ministers of perdition ; in fine, they form the most terrible 
and fatal enemy of humanity and Christianity which modern 
times have known. . . . They teach a ribald morality which 
has only the semblance of being Christian, and they incul- 
cate things of which an honest Gentile would be ashamed j 
their idea of justice is contradictory to public law, and can 
have the sanction of none but assassins " (1). In diametrical 
opposition to the work of Gioberti, we have the too famous 
apology for the Jesuits by Cretineau-Joly. The impartial 
reader who turns from the exaggerations and absurdities of 
Gioberti, the venemous sputtermgs of Sarpi, and the idiotic 
ravings of the inventor of the Monita Sacra, in the hope of dis- 
covering pure and simple truth in this work, will be sadly 
disappointed. We hear much, on the part of the foes of the 
Jesuits, of a tendency of certain devotees to confound the cele- 
brated Society with the Church ; we do not believe that such 
persons exist ; but certainly Cretineau-Joly approaches, as 
nearly as any one of sane mind can, to an assertion of that 
identity. For a medium between Gioberti and the French en- 
thusiast, one may turn to the pages of the learned Oratorian, 
Theiner ; especially for a refutation of the cruelly false alle- 
gations, brought by certain superlatively zealous apologists 
of the Society — especially Cretineau-Joly — against the mem- 

(1) The Abbe* Le Noir, in bis Adaptation of Bcrgier's Dictionary to the Intellectual 
Movement of the Nineteenth Century (Paris, 1876), makes these apposite reflectious on 
the teachings of the Jesuits : " We can flnil no foundations for the charges brought against 
the Jesuits. Whatever charge would be of real importance, if sustained, has either never 
been proved, or vanishes when subjected to scrutiny. And how many things are alleged 
against them, which really redound to their praise. . . . Their very virtues, their services 
and amiability, their spirit of tolerance and their sociability, even that civisin which is 
generally in advance of the times ; all of these qualities are turned against them. At the 
moment when we are writiug (1873), we learn of the discovery in the Saiute-Genevieve 
Library, of the original score of the opera Jonathas by Charpentier. This composer had 
set to music the Maladc Imayinaire of Moliere for the Jesuit College which was located 
on the site of the present Lyce'e de Louis-Ie-Grand. This opera, like many other pieces, 
had been represeuted on the stage of the College theatre ; for the Jesuits wished to call the 
drama and music, and all the arts, to their aid in the cultivation of the minds and hearts 
of their pupils. They brought to their College stage the best actors of the capital. . . . 
At the time when the unintelligent rigidism of Gallicanism and Jansenism reigned among 
us. the Jesuits counterbalanced it in their own practice, with as much courage as good 
sense. . . . We cannot be malevolent toward such men ; but we feel like cursing that blind 
perversity which persists in regarding all the good and beautiful that the Jesuits have 
effected, all their own excellence, as so much hypocrisy and treason." 
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ory of Pope Clement XIV. Tins work, however, did not 
please the Society ; " it afflicted the general, Father Root- 
haan, profoundly," says Ravignan ; " he perceived in it an 
attack on the Society," and he thought that " a better apology 
for the Pontiff who suppressed the Society might be made." 
Ravignan produced " a better apology," not of Clement XIV., 
but of the Society (1) ; and not the least of its many merits is 
one that cannot be discerned in any other of the numerous 
narratives of the Supression which have appeared in our day. 
Not once does the name of Cretinean- Joly appear in the work. 
The excellent review of Theiner's bookj from the pen of an- 
other Jesuit, Boero (2), is invaluable because of the wealth 
of documentary evidence which it adduces ; but it is defi- 
cient in that which constitutes the chief merit of Ravignan's 
apology — a calmness of tone which causes one to forget that 
he is reading a strictly polemical work. 

Before we enter upon a detailed account of the persecu- 
tions which preceded the suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
we must observe that the Holy See, certainly the best judge 
in the premises, did not regard as well-founded the reasons 
which were adduced in justification of those persecutions. 
"We abstain from any citations of the praises which Clem- 
ent XIII. lavished on the Society, since its enemies have al- 
ways found fault with that Pontiff for an excessive friend- 
ship toward it ; but we may reasonably ask consideration 
for the opinion of Benedict XIV., who has never been charged 
with an exhibition of more affection for the Jesuits than 
strict justice demanded. While still archbishop of Bologna, 
Cardinal Lambertini thus wrote in his Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tions : " Here we must make special mention of the brethren 
and . companions of Blessed Francis Regis, the religious of 
the Society of Jesus, whose aid we have ever requested and 
shall ever request in behalf of the flock committed to our 
charge. , No one is ignorant of their zealous care in the relig- 
ious and literary training of youth, in the proper celebration 
of the divine offices in their churches, in leading sinners to 
repentance, in the instruction of the ignorant ; all know how 

(1) Clement XIII. awl Clement XIV. Paris, 1854. 

(2) Observation* on the History of the Pontificate of Clement XIV., Written by A. 
Theiner, Priest of the Oratory. Monza, 1853. 
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they aid the pastors of souls by teaching the principles of 
Christian doctrine to children, by their preaching the word 
of God ; and all know also the great fruit which follows the 
exercises of the retreat which they give to ecclesiastics." 
And when he had mounted the pontifical throne, Benedict 
XIV. said in his Bull Devotam, published in 1746 : " "We 
know that the society founded by St. Ignatius, under the 
name and auspices of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, devoted to 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls, renders contin- 
ually the most useful services to the Church ; and that for 
more than two centuries it has been happily and prudently 
governed according to the very wise laws and constitutions 
ivhich its holy founder devised." And in his Bull Prceclaris, 
issued in 1748, the same Pontiff declares : " Following in 
the footsteps of our predecessors, who have showered favors 
on the illustrious Society of Jesus, we do not hesitate to give 
new testimonies of our pontifical benevolence toward a soci- 
ety whose members are regarded as, and are in fact, the good 
odor of Jesus Christ." Finally we may adduce the Bull 
Constantem, issued in the same year, in which Benedict XIV. 
says that " The clerics of the Society of Jesus, faithful fol- 
lowers in the glorious footsteps of their holy founder, Igna- 
tius, give an example of religious virtue to the world ; and 
at the same time they teach all the sciences, above all, the 
sacred science of religion." 

The rumblings of the coming storm, which was to prove 
so disastrous to the Society of Jesus, had been heard in 
France for several years ; but it was in Portugal, a land 
which had hitherto rivalled Spain in whole-souled devotion 
to all that was cherished or even tolerated by the Eoman 
See, that the tempest first descended. For all time the Cath- 
olic historian will ascribe the horrors which Portugal now 
witnessed, and the melancholy events which those horrors 
encouraged in other lands, to Sebastian Carvalho, Marquis 
of Pombal. The annals of Portugal mention Joseph I. as 
one of the kings of that country ; but no Merovingian mon- 
arch was less of a king than this Joseph, and no maire de 
palais was more effectively sovereign than Pombal. From 
his youth Pombal had been inclined toward novelties ; and 
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long residence in foreign lands had enabled him to enter in- 
to relations with incredulists, Protestants, and Jansenists. 
When he became prime-minister of Joseph I., he immediate- 
ly entered on a course of " reforms " which were destined to 
convert a peaceable and religions land into a bedlam of dis- 
order. In order to pave the way for his "liberalism," he 
caused the writings of Voltaire, Piousseau, Diderot, and others 
of that ilk, to be translated into Portuguese, and to be scat- 
tered broadcast among the people. But his masterpiece of 
statecraft was his capture of the Portuguese Inquisition. The 
reader will remember our reflections on the Spanish Inqui- 
sition ; how we showed that it was a political, rather than a 
religious institution, depending from the king rather than 
from the Pope (1). The Portuguese tribunal had always 
been very similar to the Spanish in its subservience to the 
royal power ; but Pombal succeeded in rendering it his do- 
cile creature. Without any pretence of law or right he de- 
posed the grand-inquisitor, Don Joseph de Braganza ; and 
placed in that tremendously responsible position his own 
brother, Paul Carvalho, a notorious enemy of the Holy 
See (2). Secular historians will inform the reader how 
Pombal confiscated the property of the Church and nobles, 
in order to enrich himself ; how his administration was sul- 
lied by acts of cruelty which would have befitted the reigns 
of Nero, Elizabeth, or Catharine II. "We simply record that 
he was known to send in one day, without reason, a hundred 
persons to the scaffold ; and that when the bishop of Coiin- 
bra published a pastoral against the infamous Pucelle of 
Voltaire, he thrust the prelate into a subterraneau dungeon. 
Such was the man who, on Feb. 10, 1758, denounced the Soci- 
ety of Jesus to Pope Benedict XIV, calling the attention of 
the Pontiff to a narrative of the " crimes " of the Jesuits in 
America, which the marquis had just written and published. 
Writing in the name of his Most Faithful Majesty to Fran- 
cis d'Almada, the Portuguese ambassador to the Holy See, 
Pombal says : " Your Excellency will find in this Relation 
evidence that for many years these religious have forsworn 
all obedience to the Bulls and commands of the Popes, all 

(1) Vol. 11., p. 403. (2) Pacca ; Metnoires on the J\~unciature of Lisbon. 
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observance of the laws which are necessary for the peace of 
the kingdom, all fidelity to their sovereign, and the religious 
care of their subjects. They have sacrificed all these Chris- 
tian, religious, natural, and political obligations to a blind, 
insolent, and unlimited greed for political power, to an in- 
satiable thirst for wealth, and to a usurpation of the rights 
of sovereigns. . . . The extreme corruption of these unwor- 
thy sons of a holy society has become so extreme in the 
kingdom of Portugal, and especially in the dominions be- 
yond the sea, that there are among us very few Jesuits who 
do not appear to be merchants, soldiers, and tyrants, rather 
than religious." Eis Holiness, therefore, was besought to 
nominate a visitor, whose duty it would be to " reform " the 
so lamentably degenerated Society. The lie was immediately 
given to Pombal, on the part of the Portuguese hierarchy, by 
the archbishop of Evora and the bishop of Tipaza, in appo- 
site letters to the general of the criminated Society ; and 
when fear of the tyrant prevented other Portuguese bishops 
from manifesting their real sentiments, many of the Spanish 
prelates protested to the Holy See against the calumnies of 
the dictator of Lisbon. The Belation which Pombal sent to 
the Pontiff was simply a verbose assertion that the Jesuits 
of Paraguay were merchants rather than religious, warriors 
rather than missionaries of Christ. Eavignan thus replies 
to the accusation : " The ' reductions ' of Paraguay and a 
few other missions were administered, even as to temporal 
matters, by the fathers of the Society of Jesus. The bishops 
of those regions, and the colonial governments, had con- 
stantly approved that state of things as one which alone be- 
fitted those populations whom faith and piety had led, as it 
were naturally, to the pure and simple habits of the primi- 
tive Christians, or even of religious. The fathers-procura- 
tors did for the Indians just what is done in community 
life. They sold the produce of the soil and of the labor of 
the neophytes ; they bought the things that were necessary. 
These operations were not contrary to the canons which 
forbid commerce to the clergy ; they could not be regarded 
,-w ' business,' for that is a buying in order to sell ; they 
brought no profit to the Society of Jesus. The accounts 
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were rendered to the civil authorities and audited by them. 
Nevertheless we have here the foundation of the edifice of 
calumny which Pombal deemed fitting for his designs. 
They talked of the gold mines which the Jesuits were work- 
ing ; they tried hard to find them, but neither gold nor sil- 
ver mines have been found in Paraguay. For some time 
these ridiculous charges have been properly appreciated. 
All the registers and account books of the Jesuits were 
seized ; the archives of the Society were searched ; and 
what was found? Absolutely nothing; not a fact, not a 
name, which would indicate commercial operations ; nothing 
which would prove military enterprises, commandments of 
armies, or political revolutions. . . . Afterward, but in France, 
there was indeed found a culprit, Father Lavellette ; but he 
was not a Jesuit in his commercial operations ; he avowed 
that he acted contrary to the will of his superiors, and with- 
out their knowledge." 

A brief description of the work of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
will show the absurdity and wickedness of the charges made 
by Pombal against the Society. When the Jesnits began to 
evangelize the savages of the province of Guayra in 1586, 
they found the Guaranis the most degraded and corrupt of 
all the tribes they had met in the New World. But in a few 
years they converted and domesticated nearly two hnndred 
thousand ; and those little republics, which came to be known 
as the " Reductions " of Paraguay, were probably the hap- 
piest states on earth. Each " Reduction " had from three to 
seven thousand inhabitants dwelling in houses arranged 
around the church, which had been the original centre of the 
community. The soil was assigned for cultivation to each 
family in quantity proportionate to its numbers ; but the 
produce of each lot was invariably brought to the common 
stock, which was finall} T divided equally among the citizens. 
Then there was a " domain of God," the revenues of which 
were devoted to the care of widows, orphans, the aged and 
infirm ; to the expenses of divine worship ; and to the an- 
nual tribute which the community paid to the sovereign in 
Europe. The labors of each da} T were jDreceded by the 
Holy Sacrifice* V'vuns, and "ornmon prayer. The produce of 
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the soil was not sold in markets ; but on appointed days it 
was distributed in public. On each Monday the women re- 
ceived the cotton or silk which they were to spin during the 
week, and to return on Saturday. Each commune was divid- 
ed into quarters with their respective alcaides or superin- 
tendents of discipline ; and each alcaide had under his orders 
a corregidor who presided over the school of the quarter. 
Faults were punished by private reprimands ; a second de- 
linquency entailed public penance at the door of the church, 
a third was to be atoned for by a Kght whipping, but the an- 
nals of the " Reductions " tell us that during the century and 
a half that they subsisted, this castigation was not once ad- 
ministered. Marriage was celebrated at an early age. In 
the workshops the sexes were separate. When a woman had 
no child, and her husband was at war, she resided in a ref- 
uge designated for that and similar purposes. The lazy were 
^sndemued to cultivate the " domain of God." Foreign com- 
merce, which cousisted chiefly of the exportation of cotton 
stuffs and a kind of tea, brought considerable profit to the 
communities ; but it was either divided, or devoted to pub- 
lic works and'embellishments. Behold an outline of a sketch 
of what may be called an ecclesiastical republic, as it was 
constituted by the Jesuits during the last fifteen years of the 
sixteenth century, and which was in its prime when Pombal, 
the type of the " liberal " of his day, relegated it to the do- 
main of history. And of what sublime patience and cour- 
age it was the fruit ! In their work of civilization, the Jesuits 
had been not only missionaries of Christ, but also physicians 
and nurses, stewards, cooks, bakers, farmers, blacksmiths, 
tanners, shoemakers, tailors, in fine, everything which con- 
tributes to make a civilized community ; and during the en- 
tire course of their efforts they saw ever present the danger 
of a fall, on the part of their wards, into that indifference, 
that innate apathy, which seemed to be the heritage of the 
South American Indian. The annals of the " Reductions " 
give many illustrations of the patient watchfulness which 
alone enabled the planted seed to develop unto maturity; 
thus*, it was an ordinary occurrence for some embryo farmers, 
when sent to '^Mgh with a yoke of oxen, to slaughter and 
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eat the animals, and then stretch themselves for a good nap. 
But the fathers conquered ; and soon there was scarcely a 
useful art which was not followed by the quondam savages. 
The Jesuits have been blamed for having tried to isolate 
their nascent states from the Spaniards and Portuguese. The 
charge is well founded. "But this endeavor," remarks a ju- 
dicious modern publicist, " was a stroke of prudence and of 
genius, since the bad example of the Europeans would have 
impeded the progress of the Indians. Men decried the theo- 
cratic and communistic system that had been founded ; but 
what mattered the system, when it was welcomed by all, and 
when it produced such happy results V The economists of 
to-day term it a still-born Utopia. This is a strange qual- 
ification for a masterpiece which had savagery for the sole 
element of its creation; which was perfected in spite of 
swamp fever, foreign invasion, and the many embarrassments 
excited by those who ought to have encouraged it ; and 
which, after all, existed for nearly two centuries, and finally 
perished, only because the world killed it by violence " (1). 
Pope Benedict XIV. deemed it wise to grant the favor 
which was besought in the name of his Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty ; and on April 1, 1758, he signed a Brief appointing the 
Portuguese Cardinal Saldanha as visitor, for the purpose of 
" inquiring as to whether the charges (against the Society) 
were well founded ... to obtain the most exact information 
as to everything concerning the Jesuits . . . and to render a 
detailed account to the Supreme Pontiff." The Brief was 
promulgated in Portugal on May 2, the da}' before that on 
T7hich Benedict XIV. died. The visitor made no visits 
whatever to any of the houses of the Society ; and there is 
no indication that he communicated to the superiors of the 
Jesuits copies of the charges made against their subjects, or 
that he held the slightest interrogator}' in the premises. 
Nevertheless, on May 15 this so-called visitor issued a de- 
cree wherein the Jesuits were declared to have engaged in 
public, scandalous, and illicit commerce in Portugal and in 
the Portuguese colonies. After this violation of the ponti- 
fical injunctions and of canonical prescriptions, it is not 

■ (1) Le Noir; loc. cit , Art. Parcuiuau- 
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surprising that on June 7 the patriarch of Lisbon satisfied 
the demands of Pombal by promulgating the following de- 
cree : " For just reasons which are known to us, and which 
interest specially the service of God and the public weal, we 
deprive the fathers of the Society of Jesus of the faculties 
of hearing confessions and preaching in the entire extent 
of our patriarchate." Thus Pombal openly declared war 
against the Jesuits ; and he had resolved to detach Portugal 
from her obedience to the Holy See, if that measure should 
prove necessary for his victory. " In order to rid himself of 
the Jesuits," says Theiner, " Pombal thought of nothing less 
than to separate Portugal from the Holy See, and to place 
that kingdom on the same footing as the schismatic Church 
of Utrecht. With this end in view he had addressed the 
Jansenists of France, asking them to send him a manual of 
their errors, that he might introduce them into the theologi- 
cal curriculum (of Portugal), and thus banish sound doc- 
trine from the Universities and seminaries " (1). Was the 
life of the Portuguese monarch really attempted on Sept. 3, 
1758 ? Historians generally reply in the affirmative ; and 
of course very many assert that the Jesuits were the guilty 
parties (2). Three of them were imprisoned, tried, and con- 

(1) Ubi supra, p. 30. 

(2) The impartial Cantu thus speaks of this alleged attempt : * It was said that three shots 
were fired at the king. No one but Pombal and the surgeon saw the monarch ; but it was 
said that the hand of the Jesuits was in the attempt, and a commission, presided over by 
Pombal, was instituted. Great nohles of the Tavora and Aveiro families were arrested, 
and confined in dens which were used for the wild beasts destined for the arena ; their 
relatives were shut up in monasteries ; the houses of the Jesuits were surrounded by 
guards, and minutely searched. On the rack the duke d'Aveiro confessed that he had 
wished to kill the king, and that he had been instigated by the Jesuits ; but when the tor- 
ture had ceased, he retracted. The retraction was vain ; sentence was pronounced when 
nothing but rumors of conspiracies had been elicited— nothing positive whatsoever. 
Ferreira, a royal chamberlain, was sent to the stake, and the others to the wheel. Leonora 
de Tavora, a beautiful and cultured woman who had beeu, ' by the grace of God,' vice- 
queen at Goa, was decapitated ; her husband was quartered ; her sons, her son-in-law, 
and her servants were strangled ; her property was confiscated, her palaces razed, and 
her name abolished. The nature of the trial was the best testimony for the accused ; and 
Jt is sufficient to say that the record was kept secret, and that the king forbade any future 
revelation of it. The world, anxious to chronicle the truth, could only discover that the 
king had held an amorous appointment with the marchioness Leonora, and was returning 
in the carriage of his chamberlain, Texeira : that the lady's husband and brother-in-law, 
thinking to punish Texeira for outraging their honor, attacked the king; and that when the 
coachman cried that they were shooting the monarch, they fled. This account is the most 
probable one ; the least probable one is that of a conspiracy ; perhaps a vendetta of Pom- 
i>al was at the hottom of the whole affair, he having been refused the hand of a Tavora 
l-!d* for his son." Universal History, bk. xvii., ch. 10. 
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denmed ; but Pombal dared not put theni to deatb. But 
two hundred and twenty-one of the fathers were buried in 
the subterranean dungeons on the banks of the Tagus ; half 
of them died ere the fall of their persecutor, seventeen jears 
afterward, restored them to liberty. Those Jesuits who 
were not imprisoned were banished ; their schools were con- 
fided to laymen, and translations of German Protestant text- 
books were placed in the hands of the scholars. Among 
those who were banished, one hundred and thirty embarked 
for Civita Vecchia, and as the ship proceeded down the 
Tagus, they sang the In exitu Israel de Aecjypto ; from Brazil 
and Paraguay four hundred and ninety- four were brought 
to Lisbon for imprisonment, but half were sent to the Papal 
States, to be cared for by the Pontiff; about five hundred 
from the East Indies received the same treatment. The 
harrowing particulars of this persecution are easily attain- 
able by the student ; but the fate of one of the victims, Mal- 
agrida, being seldom more than mentioned, we shall devote 
a few words to it, especially since he was stigmatized as a 
heretic. 

Gabriel Malagrida was born at Menaggio, in the diocese 
of Como, in Italy. Educated by the priests of the Congre- 
gation of the Somaschi, he finally became a Jesuit, and was 
despatched to the South American mission. In Peru, Baliia. 
Pernambuco, and other places, his zeal and charity were ex^ 
emplary ; while his sufferings — often even unto the verge of 
death — ranked him among the most heroic of those extraor- 
dinary men, of whom the religious orders were then so pro- 
lific. After twelve years of incredible labor, Malagrida re- 
turned to Europe to beg aid from the king of Portugal for 
the religious establishments which he had founded for the 
temporal and spiritual benefit of the Indians. He was re- 
ceived with worse than coolness by Pombal ; and on the 
occasion of the terrible earthquake of All Saints' Day, 1755, 
his courage and charity so embittered the contemptible 
minister, that he induced the papal nuncio to exile the in- 
trepid priest from Lisbon to Setubal. Meanwhile, among 
other charges alleged against the Jesuits by the creatures of 
Pombal and the other foes of the Society, was now advanced 
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that of having established communistic republics in America. 
If it is communism to use missionaries instead of soldiers, 
convents instead of prisons, hymns instead of whips, pen- 
ances instead of the gallows, then certainly this accusation 
was well founded. But a still more terrible charge was 
soon brought against the Jesuits, and especially against 
Malagrida. An attempt was said to have been made on the 
life of the king ; one of the parties arrested implicated the 
missionary, and such an occasion to ruin the Society was 
not to be missed by its arch-enemy. The room of Malagrida 
was searched, and among his papers was found a letter, ad- 
dressed to his Majesty, announcing that danger menaced his 
royal person. Malagrida insisted that this knowledge had 
been revealed to him by heaven ; in the book on Antichrist, 
said to have been written by him afterward, we read that 
he had heard, one night, a voice predicting the imminent 
death of the monarch ; and at his trial he stated that having 
realized the great evils that would result from robbing the 
Jesuits of their missions in America, he prayed God to 
avert the danger, and received the inspiration to advise the 
king of the impending attempt. Malagrida was imprisoned ; 
but the accusation could not be sustained, and hence Pombal 
invented another plan to attain his end. After the unfortu- 
nate septuagenarian had been incarcerated two years, he 
was denounced to the Inquisition of Lisbon, at the head of 
which Pombal had placed his own brother, of obscenities 
(said to have been committed by the old man in his prison), 
and of imposture, blasphemy, and heresy. No proof what- 
ever could be adduced to sustain the first — an incredible 
charge ; but in corroboration of the others, there were pre- 
sented two books which Malagrida was said to have com- 
posed in his prison. One of these works was a treatise on The 
Life and Empire of Antichrist ; the other was styled a Won- 
derful Life of the Glorious St. Ann, which the author assert- 
ed, on the title page, to have been " dictated by the saint 
herself, with the assistance, approbation, and concourse, of 
our Most Sovereign Lady and of her Divine Son." These 
books were filled with fantastic visions and absurdities ; thus 
the writer insisted that there were to be three Antichrists, a 
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father, his son, and a grandson ; the last was to be born in 
Milan, in 1920, from the union of a friar and a nun ; he was 
to many Proserpina, an infernal fury. St. Ann was repre- 
sented as sanctified before her birth, and was said to have 
emitted, while yet unborn, the three monastic vows : of pov- 
erty to the Father, of obedience to the Son, and of chastity 
to the Holy Ghost. He thought that St. Ann was the most 
innocent of creatures. She prayed even for the Cherubim, 
that they might become more fervent in the divine service. 
The Blessed Virgin, according to the visionary, was to be 
exalted " even unto heaven, and beyond " ; he dared even 
to assign to her the attributes of God. As to the Jesuits, 
the enthusiast declared that they would found a new Empire 
of Christ, discovering an infinite number of Indian nations. 
Malagrida seems to have acknowledged these ravings as his 
own ; if he was really their author, he should have been 
placed in a lunatic asylum, rather than put to death, as 
Louis XV. equivalently observed, when he was informed of 
the victim's sentence. Nevertheless, founding its decision 
on these absurdities or hallucinations, the Inquisition of 
Lisbon, now controlled by Pombal's brother, pronounced 
the unfortunate " guilty of heresy, blasphemy, false proph- 
esying, horrible impieties, and of having abused the word of 
God ; he had outraged the Divine Majesty by teaching an 
infamous and scandalous morality." Therefore he was con- 
signed to the secular power, said power being requested to 
abstain from inflicting the punishment of death. On Sept. 
21, 1761, Malagrida was strangled, and his body given to 
the flames. We do not know what Voltaire said when he 
heard of this execution ; but we do know that when he had 
heard of the victim's arrest, he wrote to the Countess Luz- 
elburg : " I hear that the Reverend Father Malagrida has 
been arrested. Thank God ! This news is consoling." It 
seems that the Jesuits of that day regarded their assassin- 
ated brother as a saint ; and Pope Clement XIII., most 
partial to the Society, pronounced him " another martyr in 
the Church of Christ." Throughout Europe medals were 
circulated, bearing an inscription to the effect that Mala- 
grida was " most illustrious for his holiness of life, for mir- 
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acles performed . . . venerated and beloved by high and low ; 
and unacceptable only to the demon and his ministers . . . 
he was condemned, religionis lege, amid the praises and 
tears of the good ; but by the public judgment of all, he was 
declared innocent." Of the Lives of Malagrida, the most 
famous, and probably the most reliable, are those by Mat- 
thew Rodriguez, and by the latinist, Cordara. 

The sublimely audacious Pombal having asked Pope Clem- 
ent XIII. for authorization to punish all clerics, secular or 
regular, who had been guilty of an ^attempt at regicide," the 
Pontiff issued the requisite Brief ; but on the same day, Aug. 
2, 1759, he wrote to King Joseph an eloquent letter, the 
burden of which was that if any of the Jesuits were found 
guilty, they should be punished, but that "the innocent 
should not be made to suffer." Meanwhile legal proceed- 
ings in Paraguay and Spain had demonstrated the innocence 
of the Jesuits ; and both the civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ities of those countries had condemned as infamous the dif- 
famatory libels against the Society which Pombal had caused 
to be circulated. Because of these procedures a decree was 
promulgated by the Council of Castile on April 5, 1759, com- 
pletely justifying the Jesuits of Paraguay ; and basing its 
action on the same reports, the Spanish Inquisition, not 
dominated by a Carvalho, prohibited the reading of Pom- 
bal's infamous Relation to which we have alluded, and or- 
dered it to be burnt by the public executioner (1). At this 
same period the queen-regent of Spain, Elizabeth Farnese, 
wrote to the provincial of the Jesuits in New Spain, lauding 
the zeal and charity of his subjects ; and when, in 1760 
Charles III. was called from his kingdom of Naples to the 
Spanish throne, he ordered a number of Jesuits to be con- 
veyed, at public expense, to the same regions where, accord- 
ing to Pombal, they had plotted against his crown. But 
testimonies such as these only augumented the virulence of 
Pombal ; and he eagerly awaited an occasion for an open 
rupture with Clement XIII., who, although most patient 
with the court of Lisbon, most plainly evinced an entire sym- 

(1) See the Tieport Made to the Council of Castile in 1815 for the Re-establishment of 
the Jesuits, by Gutierez de ia Huerta, Fiscal of Castile. Madrid, 1845. 
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pathy with the persecuted Society. This occasion not show- 
ing itself, Pombal spread a net for the Papal nuncio at Lis- 
bon, Cardinal Acciajuoli. The Infante, Don Pedro, was 
about to be married to the princess of Brazil ; and in viola- 
tion of the common laws of diplomatic etiquette, to say noth- 
ing of the respect due to the representative of the Father of 
Christendom, the prime minister omitted to inform Acciaju- 
oli officially of the coming event. The insulted nuncio con- 
sulted with the other members of the diplomatic body ; and 
by their advice he abstained from illuminating his residence 
on the evening of the ceremony, at the same time informing 
the king of the reasons which had prompted his conduct. 
Pombal had gained his point ; the nuncio was immediately 
conducted by a squadron of troopers to the frontier, and for 
many years there were no diplomatic relations between the 
Holy See and Portugal. Several times Clement XIII. tried 
to bring King Joseph to a sense of his duty as a Christian 
sovereign ; but the influence of Pombal remained dominant, 
and at the dictation of the minister, the king even wrote to 
the Pontiff that the papal letters " came from a laboratory 
of obreptitious and subreptitious Briefs." Concluding our 
narrative of Pombal's share in the agitations which entailed 
the buppression of the Society of Jesus, we would ask the 
reader whether there can possibly be any more thorough 
justification of the Portuguese Jesuits than is found in the 
incontestable fact that out of nearly 1800 of them who were 
arrested, not oue was convicted (excepting Malagrida), not 
one confessed his guilt, and not one (again excepting Mala- 
grida) was even legally tried. 

That the anti-Jesuitical campaign of Pombal would be ap- 
plauded by the Jansenists and philosophists of France was 
a thing to be expected ; and the parliament of Paris soon 
evinced a disposition to undertake a similar warfare. On 
April 18, 17G0, that zealous body listened approvingly to a 
lengthy report which the advocate-general, Omer Joly do 
Floury, presented in regard to the sodalities which the Je- 
suits formed and guided wherever they were established (1). 

(1) Cardinal lJausset, in his llintoru of F?nchm, proclaims the utility of those sodalities. 
"Simple and easy exercises of piety, familiar Instructions befitting the condition of each 
person and not interfering with each oue's occupation or social duties, helped to maintain 
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The piety of this lawyer had suggested to him that such so- 
dalities or confraternities " were unknown in the halcyon 
days of the Church ; that their invention was due to the 
neffli«ence of the ecclesiastics, and to the unenlightened de- 
votion of the laity, who sought in strange churches that in- 
struction which they should have received from their own 
pastors." Impressed by this view of the matter, on May 9 
the parliament interdicted all sodalities as " dangerous " : 
and when the bishops of France, then in General Assembly, 
memorialized Louis XV. in favor t>i the criminated societies, 
they received an equivocal reply. As yet, however, the par- 
liament of Paris had not ventured to attack openly the So- 
ciety of Jesus itself. But just at this time the Jesuits 
brought before the parliament a question, the solution of 
which furnished a favorable opportunity. This question 
was that of the liability of the Society for the debts of one 
of its members. In 1753 Father Lavellette, a superior in the 
Antilles, had been charged with having engaged in commerce, 
and had been ordered by the government to return to France. 
Having justified his conduct to his superiors, he had been 
entrusted by them with the mission of Martinique, and had 
utilized his position to engage in several hazardous specula- 
tions. Picot thus narrates this affair : " The Jesuit supe 
riors protested that they had never authorized Lavellette to 
engage in commerce ; and he swore that none of them had 
participated in, or connived at his speculations. For a time 
he was successful ; but the English having captured many 
of the French ships, lie lost immensely, and was unable tc 
meet his liabilities, either by his own efforts or through the 
aid of Father de Sacv, the procurator-general of the province 
called ' of France,' from which province depended the mis- 
sions of the Antilles. His principal creditors were the 
brothers Lioncy of Marseilles, whom his failure placed in a 
critical positiou. Negotiations were held, and some of the 
obligations were satisfied. Centurioui, the general of the 
Society, had authorized Father de Sacy to borrow 500,000 

that regularity of life, that spirit of order and subordination, which preserve the peace and 
hr.rniony of families and assure the prosperity of states. It is still remembered in the chief 
cities of the kingdom that there was never such order and tranquillity, such honesty in 
business, fe*ver failures. «nd les< depravity, than when those sodalities existed." 
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livres in order to succor the Lioncy brothers, .and to obtain 
time from the creditors ; but this measure was not adopted, 
having found opposition in the Society, and having been 
proposed when it was too late. The Lioncy brothers had 
already been forced to surrender all of their assets, and of 
these the obligations of Lavellette were the most promising. 
In this emergency the syndics of the creditors summoned 
the Jesuits before the consulate of Marseilles, and they ob- 
tained a decree to the effect that the Society itself was 
obliged to meet the obligations incurred in the name of the 
Jesuits of Martinique. . . . The Jesuits did not comprehend 
that it was their interest to hush up this affair, even though 
enormous sacrifices should be entailed ; they appealed to 
the parliament of Paris, and by that act they placed their 
destiny at the command of their foes. . . . The decision of 
the parliament was rendered on May 8, 1761, amid shouts, 
stamping of feet, and other signs of frenzied joy on the part 
of those who had come to enjoy a triumph. The Jesuits — 
their general, and in his person the whole Society — were 
condemned to meet the obligations, and also to pay dam- 
ages and interests to the amount of 50,000 livres. We care 
not to discuss the righteousness of this judgment. Lavel- 
lette was culpable ; but we may believe that at any other 
time the entire Society would not have been held responsi- 
ble for the imprudence or delinquency of one of its mem- 
bers " (1). During the debates on the matter of Lavellette 
the Constitutions of the Society had been severely attacked. 
On April 17, the Abbe Chauvelin, a furious Jansenist, de- 
nounced these Constitutions as " containing many things 
contrary to good order, to the discipline of the Church, and 
to the maxims of the kingdom." The parliament acclaimed 
a discovery which the Church, during the past two centuries, 
had failed to make ; and after an examination of the Con- 
stitutions, it was decreed, on Aug. 6, that " no subjects of 
the king should enter the said Society, even as probationers 
or novices ; that the priests of the said Society should no 
longer continue to give either public or private lessons in 

(1) Mcmoircs for the Ecclesiastical History of the Eiyhtccnth Century, vol. iv., p. 49. 
Paris, 1855. 
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theology, philosophy, or the humanities, in any schools, 
colleges, or seminaries which are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the parliament ; that all students should immediately de- 
part from said schools, etc., and all parents withdraw their 
children from them ; and that those who would contravene 
this decree should be held as guilty of upholding the said 
doctrine, which is impious, sacrilegious, homicidal, contrary 
to the authority of the king and to his personal security, and 
as such to be punished according to the rigor of the laws." 
But the parliament could not obtain the consent of Louis 
XV. to the immediate enforcement of its decree ; his Majesty 
had already received, from a commission which he had ap- 
pointed to examine the Constitutions of the Society, a report 
which disculpated the Jesuits from all the charges made by 
the sectarians. Again, Louis was being urged by the queen, 
by the sternly virtuous dauphin and his other children, by 
the most worthy men of his court, and by his own knowledge 
of the virulent animosity of the Jansenist-incredulist cabal 
against innocent men, to check the effrontery of the magis- 
tracy as his illustrious predecessors had so often checked it. 
But Louis XV. was of different calibre from those prede- 
cessors ; and all that he could obtain was a delay of a year 
before the Jesuits would be deprived of their right to teach. 
Hitherto the Jesuits of France had manifested no inclina- 
tion to bend before the storm which menaced their destruc- 
tion ; but on Dec. 19, 1761, Etienne de la Croix, provincial 
of the province of Paris, in the name of his brethren for- 
mally promised to teach the celebrated Four Propositions of 
the Declaration of 1682, thus committing, so far as it was in 
his power to commit, the standard-bearer of Boman doctrine 
to the defence of Gallicanism. The enemies of the Society 
contend that this stultification of himself was a voluntary 
act of the Parisian provincial, emitted for the purpose of 
conciliating the bishops of France, then united in General 
Assembly ; the apologists of the Society can scarcely hope 
to palliate the provincial's guilt when they assert that his 
signature was extorted by violence, adducing his report to 
the general, in which he said that " royal commissaries 
brought to him the said declaration, already formulated, to- 
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gether with an express order of the king that he should sign 
it on the spot " (1). The disgraceful document was couched 
in these terms : " We, the undersigned, provincial of the 
Jesuits of the province of Paris, superior "of the house of the 
professed, rector of the College of Louis le Grand, superior 
of the novitiate and of the professed Jesuits residing in the 
said houses, renewing in all that is necessary the declar- 
ations given by the Jesuits of France in 1626, 1713, and 1757, 
do declare as follows before their lordships the cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops who are now assembled in Paris 
by order of the king in order to give to his Majesty their 
views concerning several matters of our Society: I. That no 
one can be more submissive than we are, or more inviolably 
attached to the laws, maxims, and usages of this kingdom 
concerning the rights of the royal power, which does not de- 
pend in temporals either directly or indirectly from any 
other power on earth, and above which is God alone. We 
acknowledge the irrefragability of the ties which bind sub- 
jects to their sovereign. We condemn as pernicious, and 
worthy of the execration of all ages, the doctrine which is 
contrary to the security of the person of the king, not only 
in the works of certain theologians of our Society who adopt- 
ed it, but also in any other author or theologian. II. We 
will teaclt, in our imblic and x>rivate lessons on theology, the 
doctrine established by the clergy of France in the Four Prop- 
ositions of the Assembly of 1682 ; and we will never teach any- 
thing contrary to it. III. We admit that the bishops of 
Prance have the right to exercise over us all that authority 
which they have over regulars, according to the canons and 
discipline of the Gallican Church; and we renounce ex- 
pressly all privileges to the contrary which have been ac- 
corded to our Society, or which may hereafter be accorded 
to it, IV. If it should ever happen— which God forbid!— 
that our general should order anything contrary to this pres- 
ent declaration, we are persuaded that we could not obey 
that order without sin, and we would regard it as illegitimate 

(1) The original letter of Father de la Croix Is preserved la the archives of the Gesu In 
Home. Accompanying It Is a copy of the declaration, with the title: Declaration Sub- 
mitted By The Royal Commissaries By Order Of T1\e King. 
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and null plow jure, being such as we ought not to obey, un- 
der pretext of the obedience to our general which is pre- 
scribed in our Constitutions. We supplicate for permission 
to have this present declaration registered in the records of 
the Officialite of Paris, and to be allowed to send it into the 
other provinces of the kingdom, so that it may be deposited 
in the Officialite of each diocese, and thus serve as an ever- 
lasting witness of our fidelity. Etienne de la Ckoix, Pro- 
vincial." Eavignan does not attempt to excuse this enter- 
prise of the Jesuits of Paris : " I do not excuse it ; I explain 
it." The reader shall judge whether the explanation is sat- 
isfactory : " This unfortunate declaration is not an accepta- 
tion of the principles of the Four Articles of 1682 ; it is 
merely a promise to teach them " (1). We may properly 
relegate to the regiou of mysteries the fact that the cowardice 
of La Croix was not publicly condemned by his general. 
'- The Pope and the father-general were greatly saddened by 
this conduct of the Jesuits of Paris ; but they did not deem 
it their duty to waken, publicly and by severe admonitions, 
the consciences of religious who knew its voice" (2). 

The sacrifice of principle and of truth, which Father de 
la Croix made when he signed a document which exhibited 
the Jesuits of Paris as despising, the most cherished tradi- 
tion of their Society, as well as what they regarded as true 
doctrine, was productive of no truce ; the war soon assumed an 
aspect which presaged the extinction of the order in France. 
Shortly before the provincial's voluntary or involuntary es- 
say at conciliation, the parliament of Paris had instituted a 
commission for the purpose of verifying certain Extracts 
from Dangerous and Pernicious Assertions of All Kinds, 
Which the So- Called Jesuits Have Always and Persistently 
Taught in Their Books, with the Approbation of Their Siqie- 
riors or Generals. These presumed extracts had been printed 
and assiduously circulated ; and the unwary were tempted 
to believe that the Jesuits were guilty of at least toleratiug 
simony, blasphemy, sacrilege, idolatry, impurity, perjury, 
homicide, regicide, etc., etc. The Provincial Letters of Pas- 
cal were really the foundation of many of the assertions in 

<1> Loc. cit., vol. I., d. 1 IT. (2) Tims innocently Father Ravignan, ibi. 
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this collection ; but Pascal had at least denounced the con* 
demnable propositions in order to refute them ; whereas the 
new collection furnished the poison without the slightest 
antidote. But in their anxiety to convict the hated Society 
of having inculcated crime, the Jesuitophagi cared little for 
the harm which the presumed extracts would effect in the 
minds of the masses. The contemporary archbishop of Paris, 
Christopher de Beaumont, in his pastoral of Oct. 28, 1763, 
showed how grossly the citations in the extracts had been 
falsified ; and other competent judges counted no less than 
1,758 falsifications. Again, these extracts attributed to the 
Jesuits alone many opinions which had been sustained by 
members of all the orders and by many secular priests ; and 
frequently they presented as pernicious works which had 
merited the praise of saints — for instance, the Controversies 
of Bellarmine, the Instruction for Confessors by Toledo, and 
the treatises of Suarez, Lessms, etc. Many were the refuta- 
tions of this abominable collection which the Jesuits and 
others published, but all such works were condemned to the 
flames by the parliament ; and this injustice was practiced 
at the time when anti- Christian literature was allowed to 
circulate with impunity. 

In spite of the influence of his minister, Choiseul, and of 
his mistress, the Pompadour, Louis XV. really wished to 
save the Society of Jesus ; and many of the members of the 
Council of State had at least a velleity in that direction. 
These moderate spirits imagined that some modifications in 
the form of government of the Society would appease its 
enemies ; and accordingly Cardinal de Rochechonart, who 
was theu French ambassador at the Roman court, was in- 
structed to demand the appointment of a vicar who should 
rule the Jesuits of France. This idea was subversive of the 
fundamental principles of the organization ; and it is not 
strange that it was met by the reply, " Sint lit sunt, aut non 
sint " — a decision which has been ascribed to the general, 
Ricci, but which was probably emitted by Pope Clement 
XIII., when the project was broached to him (1). On July 

(1) Voltaire (Age of Louix XIV.) ascribes it to the Pope ; so do the contemporary Xou- 
vclles Ecclcsiastiques (p. 135). Ravignan agrees with these authorities. 
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28, 1762, the Pontiff sent a Brief to the king, dissuading him 
from " the slightest change " in the Constitutions of the 
Society in his dominions ; but although Louis abandoned 
the project of a vicar, he had framed an edict which, he fan- 
cied, would save the Jesuits and pacify their opponents. 
This document, which was to be presented to all the pro- 
vincial parliaments on the same day, may be summarized as 
follows. The Jesuits were declared to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the bishops. Without the royal permission 
they could not leave the kingdom, -under any pretext. In all 
their teachings they should follow the " maxims " of the 
kingdom. The royal procurators-general would visit all the 
Jesuit colleges in their respective districts, from time to 
time, that it might be learned whether the professors were 
teaching the Four Propositions of 1682. No sodalities 
could consist of persons residing in various localities ; but 
special ones for the members of the Jesuit institutions 
might be formed, under the supervision of the bishops. 
The general could not order the transfer of money or other 
property from one establishment to another; each house 
should enjoy an inalienable right to its revenues, etc. The 
general would give to the five French provincials authority 
to do all that was necessary, in his name ; and this author- 
ity was to be renewed every three years. If many of these 
dispositions were unsatisfactory to the Jesuits, anything 
savoring of a toleration of the Society was repugnant to the 
parliament of Paris ; and therefore that body resolved to 
checkmate the sovereign by forming a league of all the par- 
liaments in the kingdom. On March 26, 1762, the would-be 
salutary edict was presented to the parliament of Paris for 
registration ; biit that body declared that the Extracts from 
Assertions had compelled it " to pay no attention to any- 
thing that tended to give a legal existence to the Society of 
Jesus." The days of Henry IV., Louis XIII., and Louis XIY. 
were merely matter of history ; the monarch did not insist 
on the registration of his edict. The first day of April, as 
we have seen, had been designated by the parliament of 
Paris for the closing, provisorialhj, of all the Jesuit colleges 
and novitiates in its jurisdiction. In accordance with that 
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decree, the first act of the melancholy drama in France was 
performed at the appointed time ; how the provincial parlia- 
ments acted we shall soon narrate. On August G, the par- 
liament of Paris rendered its definitive sentence, " enjoining 
on all the members of the said Society to depart, within 
eight days of their notification of this decree, from their 
houses, colleges, seminaries, houses of the professed, resi- 
dences, missions, and other establishments ; enjoining on 
them to retire whither they please, but not to any colleges, 
seminaries, or other houses destined to the education of 
youth ; enjoining on them to live under the authority of the 
ordinaries, and not to unite together as a Society under any 
pretext whatsoever. . . . The parliament reserves to itself the 
fixing; of a means for the maintenance of the so-called 
Jesuits. The parliament decrees that the priests or other 
members of the Society, who were in its houses on August 6, 
1761, cannot occupy chairs in any university in this juris- 
diction, fill canon icates or any benefices having annexed to 
them the care of souls, or exercise any public functions ; un- 
less they first swear to hold and profess the liberties of the 
Gallican Church and the Four Articles contained in the 
Declaration of 1682, to observe the received canons and the 
maxims of the kingdom, to hold no direct or indirect rela- 
tions by letter or through the mediation of others with the 
general and superiors of the said Society or with any mem- 
ber of it who resides in foreign lands, to combat on every 
occasion the pernicious morality contained in the Extracts 
from Assertions, and to conform themselves in all things to 
the dispositions of the present decree, especially in the mat- 
ter of never living, in any guise whatsoever, under the rule 
of the said Constitutions and institute." On this same day, 
Aug. 6, 1762, the parliament decreed that one hundred and 
sixty -two works of Jesuit authors should be burnt in public 
by the executioner. It is edifying to notice that out of four 
thousand Jesuits who were then in France, only twenty-five 
saved themselves from penury by swearing allegiance to 
Gallicanism, and by proclaiming themselves renegades to 
the Society (1). 

(1) By the decree of Aug. 6, 1TC2, the Jesuit colleges became property of the municipsli- 
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The provincial parliaments of France, being less imbued 
with Jansenistic and incredulist principles than that of 
Paris, frequently hesitated for a long time before they re- 
signed themselves to the wave of anti-Jesuitism ; often the 
majority of votes obtained by the innovators was one of only 
two or three. At Aix twenty-nine voted for a decree similar 
to that of Paris ; twenty-seven voted to leave the Jesuits in 
peace. At Toulouse a small majority voted for a decree 
against the Society which was expressly declared to be only 
temporary. With great difficulty the innovators carried the 
parliaments of Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, Metz, and Pau. 
The parliaments of Douai, Besancon, Nancy, and Foix, re- 
fused to consider the philosophistic project ; the last even 
petitioned the king to protect the Society. The Council of 
Alsace, like that of Artois, was loud in 'its praises of the Jes- 
uits ; but the decree of the latter was quashed by the par- 
liament of Paris. The parliament of Rouen, however, man- 
ifested a more virulent desuitaphobia than that of Paris. It 
declared that " Considering the constant teaching, on the 
part of the Society of so-called Jesuits, of the murderous 
doctrine of regicide ; as well as the futility of the disavowals 
and retractations made by the said Society. . . . Considering 
that if so detestable a morality has lasted until our day, it is 
due to the fact that the Constitutions of the said Society 
render its members docile perpetrators of any sort of crimes 
prescribed by him to whom they owe obedience. . . . Consid- 
ering that it is our indispensable duty to condemn the wick- 
ed oath to observe a wicked rule," the Society was abolished 
in the jurisdiction of Rouen. This measure was decreed on 
Feb. 12, and when the king sent his fanciedly pacificatory 
edict of March 6 to Rouen, the magistrates refused to regis- 
ter it, insisting that " The good of Christendom, the appeals 
of the universe, the cries of religion and of humanity, all de- 
mand that no authority attempt to reintegrate, validate, and 
legitimatize a radical wickedness which is notorious — a rule 

ties. The other real estate and the monies were declared " the property of the king." 
Common deeenry would have induced the parliament to assign adequate pensions to the 
ecclesiastics who had no prospect of obtaining befitting means of liviug ; but the relief 
which was doled was a mere apology for a pension. Priests of thirty-three years of age 
received GOO francs u year : the temporal coadjutors of thirty-three years and over received 
300 francs ; the younger Jesuits, clerics and laymen, received 300 francs. 
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and a vow which outrage the majesty of God no less than 
they outrage all human majesties." 

Louis XV. refused his sanction to the parliamentary de- 
cree for more than two years, although his refusal did not 
prevent the immediate dispersion of the Jesuits, and the 
confiscation of their property. Finally, in November, 1764, 
he yielded to the entreaties of Choiseul and the Pompadour, 
and issued an edict which suppressed "irrevocably" the 
Society of Jesus in France. On the following Dec. 3, the 
duke de Praslin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent a copy 
of this document to the marquis d'Aubeterre, the French 
ambassador to the Holy See, and he took occasion to re- 
mark to the envoy that " it would be futile, and even dan- 
gerous, for the Pope to adopt any measure which would, 
either directly or indirectly, oppose the intentions and de- 
sires of the king ; that his Holiness, out of zeal for religion, 
and because of his liking for the Jesuits, ought to prescribe 
for himself that same silence which his Majesty had ordered 
to be observed in his dominions." To this covert threat of 
the creature of Choiseul, Pope Clement XIII. replied by his 
Bull Apostolicum, datsd Jan. 9, 1765. Already more than 
two hundred bishops, from all parts of Christendom, had 
written to the Holy See in favor of the proscribed Society ; 
and the Pontiff wished to correspond to their ardent desires. 
Again, as his Holiness declared in the Bull, he wished to 
defend the liberties of the Church and the prerogatives of 
the Holy See, which had been usurped by civil authority ; 
to defend the Church from the imputation of having approved 
a Society which was impious ; and to defend an innocent in- 
stitution from calumny. The Pontiff began by stating that 
no human consideration would prevent him from exercising 
the Apostolic mission which God had given to the Holy See. 
He showed how great, in all times, had been the care of the 
Koman Pontiffs for the religious orders and congregations ; 
and he recalled the many approbations which his predeces- 
sors had given to the Society of Jesus. That organization 
was then the object of persecution ; and if he did not defend 
it, he would seem to neglect a sacred duty. He was espec- 
ially bound to defend the Society, because : " The Church 
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of God is insulted outrageously when she is represented as 
having declared to be pious and agreeable to God that which 
is really impious and irreligious ; when she is represented as 
having allowed herself, to the great detriment of souls, to be 
so foully stained for more than two hundred years." And 
finally, after praising the glorious labors of the Society 
among the heathen, and in every Christian land ; after special 
approbation of the sodalities founded and cherished by it ; the 
Pontiff concluded : " By our Apostolic authority we confirm 
the Bulls of our predecessors of -"happy memory, Clement 
VIII., Sixtus V, Gregory XV., and Benedict XIV., which ap- 
proved the said sodalities ; and by this our present Consti- 
tution we approve with all the authority that God has given 
to us, and with all the force of our Apostolic confirmation, 
all the other Constitutions which the Boman Pontiffs, our 
predecessors, published in approbation and praise of the 
works of the same Society of Jesus ; and we desire that all 
of the said Constitutions be regarded as herein inserted, 
wishing and ordering, if it be necessary, that those Consti- 
tutions be again drawn up and published by ourselves." Of 
course this Bull was received by the foes of the Society with 
every demonstration of rage ; some of the French provincial 
parliaments " suppressed " the document, and the parlia- 
ments of Bouen and Toulouse condemned to the flames cer- 
tain Briefs which the Pontiff had written concerning its sub- 
ject-matter to the bishops of Alais, Angers, and Grenoble. 
But the hierarchy of France unanimously adhered to the 
terms of the Bull. Three months after its reception, the 
bishops met at Paris in General Assembly ; and the arch- 
bishop of Bheims was commissioned to present to the king 
an address, from which we cull the following passage : 
" With profound grief the clergy have beheld the spectacle 
of a society of religions, noted for purity of faith, for aus- 
terity of discipline, for enlightenment, and for innumerable 
services to both Church and State, dragged as criminal be- 
fore the tribunals ; and subjected to atrocious accusations — 
accusations which are circulated and credited throughout the 
kingdom, despite the constant testimony of the Church of 
France, which has always favored it. The dispersion c J 
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those religious leaves a frightful void in the labors of the 
holy ministry in which, under the eyes of the bishops, and 
with the approbation of the same, they were employed, either 
in the education of youth, to which they consecrated their 
vigils and their talents ; or in the sublime and laborious 
work of the missions, which was the principal object of their 
institute. The clergy will never cease to pray for their re- 
establishment " (1). 

Now for a brief narration of the philosophistico-Jansenist 
conspiracy in Spain. Shortly after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from France, the Spanish ambassador to the Holy 
See, Emmanuel de Koda, was asked why his government 
did not pursue the same course. He replied : " The time 
has not come. Be patient. Wait until the old woman 
dies " (2). The " old woman " was the queen-mother, Eliz- 
abeth Farnese, whose influence over King Charles III. was 
immense, and who was not hostile to the Society. One of 
the glories of the Farnese family had been Pope Paul III, 
who first approved the rule of the Jesuits. But in 1763, 
when Queen Elizabeth was no more, Charles III. became a 
victim of the wiles of Count d'Aranda, his prime minister, 
and an adept of the new " philosophy." This statesman, if 
we may credit one of the prominent publicists of that school 
(3), was " the sole individual, of whom the Spanish monarchy 
of that day could be proud." And wherefore this eulogy ? 
" It was Aranda who wished to place on one and the same 
escutcheon, and carve on the facades of all the churches, the 
names of Luther and Calvin, of Ma hornet, William Peim,and 
Jesus Christ. It was Aranda who wished to proclaim, from 
the frontiers of Navarre to Cadiz that thereafter the names 
of Torquemada, Ferdinand, and Isabella, were to be placed 
in the category of blasphemies. It was Aranda who wished 
to sell the wardrobes of the saints and the furniture of the 
virgins ; and to turn the crucifixes, patens, chandeliers, etc., 
into bridges, taverns, and high-roads." Since this is a 
heartfelt encomium of Aranda by one who knew him well, 

(1) Proces-vcrbaux.of the Assemblies of the Clergy of France, vol. viii.. p. 1414. 

(2) MSS. of Father Cordara, in the Archives of the Gesii, citeO: by Uavignan, loc. ct't., 

vol. i., p. 158. 

(3) The Marquis de Langle, writlnR in 1782, in his Journey in Spam. 
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and since Aranda was the prime cause of the sufferings of 
the Society in Spain, the reader will scarcely hesitate to 
accept the account of the origin of those sufferings which we 
shall now present. It must be remembered that to this day 
no official document, no revelation unearthed from the Span- 
ish archives, has informed the curious world of the cause 
which led Charles III. to issue the Pragmatic Sanction 
of April 2, 17G7 ; the monarch declared, in that document, 
that his reasons would remain ever " hidden in his own royal 
heart." But very many historians, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, and some of them bitterly anti-Jesuitical, speak of 
the matter in what are substantially the same words as those 
used by the grave Jesuit authority whom we now quote. In 
the Ami de la Religion (vol. xxxii., p. 159), we read the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of Father Cassecla, a Spanish Jesuit, 
for whose reliability Pavignan vouches. " Shortly after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the Peninsula and its colonies, 
a Spanish grandee, travelling in Italy, came to Forli. There 
he met the olden rector of the principal Jesuit house in 
Madrid. Their interview was lengthy; and among other 
things the nobleman asked the rector whether he knew the 
cause of the measures taken in Spain against the Society. 
' We have never learned it,' replied the rector. ' I shall in- 
form you,' said the grandee." ' Do you remember that one 
day, while you were in the refectory with your community, 
your mail was handed to you, and that you gave to the 
brother the key of your room, telling him to place the let- 
ters on your desk ; that a moment afterward there arrived 
an officer bearing a royal order for him to examine your 
papers, and that yon confidently gave to him also the key of 
your room?' The Jesuit recalled these circumstances. 
'Well,' continued the traveller, ' among those letters there 
was one with the postmark of Pome ; and it purported to 
have been written to you by your general, Picci. His sig- 
nature had been counterfeited. That letter was handed to 
the king, as yet unopened. In it you were told, in substance, 
that there were then current in Pome well-founded reports 
that the king of Spain was of illegitimate birth ; that in all 
probability Spain would soon see a revolution for the pur- 
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pose of enthroning the legitimate heir, and that Borne would 
take an active part in the movement ; that you, the rector, 
should take care to prepare your brethren for the event, and 
inform the other superiors concerning it. You must easily 
perceive the scope of that letter ; it was an invention of your 
enemies for your destruction. Charles III., wounded in the 
most sensitive part of his nature, fell into the snare. But he 
was embarrassed, and for a long time he hesitated. He had 
private consultations with theologians, that he might learn 
whether a sovereign could in conscience banish a religious 
order, for reasons which he was obliged to hide in the re- 
cesses of his royal heart. The theologians decided in the 
negative ; but the royal councillors — probably the fabrica- 
tors of the letter — held for the affirmative. Behold the cause 
of your expulsion, and of the severity which accompanied 
it.' " Christopher Murr, a contemporary Protestant erudite 
of great celebrity, relying on the testimony of the duke of 
Wurtemburg, gives us substantially a repetition of this nar- 
rative (1). Protestant historians like Sismondi (2), Coxe (3), 
Banke (4), and Schoell (5), do not take an essentially differ- 
ent view of the matter. Thus Banke says : " They made 
Charles III. believe that the Jesuits had determined to place 
his brother, Don Luis, on the throne." And Schoell says : 
" They employed every means to make the Jesuits terrible 
objects to the king, and finally they succeeded by means of an 
atrocious calumny. They showed him a pretended letter of 
the general, Bicci, which the duke de Choiseul is said to 
have fabricated, in which Bicci informed his correspondent 
that he had succeeded in obtaining documents which proved 
incontestable* that Charles III. was a fruit of adultery. This 
absurd fabrication produced such an impression on the 
king, that he granted the order for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits." 

We learn from the Pragmatic Sanction of April 2, 1767, 
that on the preceding Feb. 27 the king had given to iranda 

(1) Journal for the History of Literature and Art, year 1780, vol ix., y. ils. 

(2) History of the French, vol. xxix., p. 370. 

(3) Spain under the Kings of the House of Bourbon, vol. v., p. 1. 

(4) History of the Papaeu in the Wh and 17th Centuries, vol. lv„ p. 494 

(5) Course of History of the European States, vol. xxxix., p. M*j. 
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extensive powers in the matter of the execution of the royal 
pleasure regarding the Jesuits ; but that all the royal officers 
were ordered "to conduct themselves with all possible de- 
cency and humanity." The sequel showed how the royal 
wishes were observed. In accordance with this secret decree 
of Feb. 27, Aranda sent to the authorities of each place, 
where there was a Jesuit establishment, a sealed letter with 
instructions that they should not presume to open it, under 
pain of death, before April 2, the day fixed for the promul- 
gation of the Sanction. When the*tinie arrived, the author- 
ities found that they were ordered to execute the following 
measures during the ensuing night. The colleges, resi- 
dences, etc., of the Jesuits were to be surrounded, and all the 
members simultaneously arrested ; within twenty-four hours 
all were to be assembled at the nearest seaport, excepting 
only those who were too old or too sick to be moved so quickly, 
and such exempted persons could hold no communication 
with other Jesuits or with certain designated parties ; the nov- 
ices were to be questioned privately as to whether they wished 
to abandon the Society or not, and those were to be freed 
who consented to the step ; the places of the Jesuits were to 
be filled by secular priests " who did not hold the doctrines of 
the Society." The execution of these orders was followed 
by many protests on the part of both bishops and people ; 
but Aranda was all-powerful. Nearly six thousand Jesuits 
were carried to Civita Yecchia ; but acting under the orders of 
Cardinal Torrigiani, secretary of state to Pope Clement XIII, 
who did not know what to do with so many Spanish immi- 
grants, the governor of the port ordered the captains of the 
vessels to find some other landing-place for their involuntary 
passengers. Corsica became their refuge; but very soon 
that island was made French territory, and they were un- 
ceremoniously shipped to Genoa. The Genoese "thrust them 
into the States of the Church; and the Pontiff assigued Fer- 
rara as their residence. In the following year, the Jesuits 
of the Two Sicilies, victims of Tanucci ; and those of Parma, 
victims of Dutillot (Marquis of Felino) ; also found a refuge 
in the Patrimony of St. Peter. When Ferdinand YIL, grand- 
son of Charles III., proposed to re-establish in his domin 
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ions that Society which "had been expelled by a decree 
which had been obtained surreptitiously, through means the 
most artful and iniquitous, from his pious and magnanimous 
grandfather " (1), the royal Council declared that it could 
not be said, with any propriety, that the Jesuits had ever 
been condemned in Spain, since "their judges feared the 
testimony of the bishops and magistrates of the kingdom, 
as well as the protestations of the people. Men could only 
be silent and obey, under pain of exile and confiscation, and 
even of death." Ferdinand VII. declared : "Finally I have 
become convinced that the true enemies of religion were 
those who tried so persistently to make the Society of Jesus 
odious, to effect its dissolution, and to persecute its inno- 
cent members, employing against them calumny, the vilest 
of intrigues, and the most ridiculous charges." 

"We now approach the period of the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus by the supreme authority of the Church. 
M. de Saint-Priest, like many historians of less acumen, con- 
tends that Choiseul was the first to propose that the Cath- 
olic courts should bring their united influence to bear on the 
Holy See with this object (2). The prerogatives of perfidy 
would have been violated, had either Choiseul, Aranda, Tan- 
ucci, or Dutillot, taken this initiative ; it was very befitting 
that such a distinction should be attained by the most viru- 
lent enemy that the Church had in the eighteenth century — 
Pombal. And to Pombal history must assign the dishonor. 
Semonin, French ambassador to the Portuguese king, in a 
secret despatch to his government, dated July 14, 1767, said : 
" Instead of removing the difficulties of Portugal, as at first 
they flattered themselves here, the affair of the Jesuits in 
Spain has raised new ones. This I perceive, because of 
what M. d'Oeyras (Pombal) has just told me. He would like 
France, Spain, and Portugal to unite in demanding from the 
Pope the abolition of the Jesuits " (3). Jt appears evident 
that Spain acquiesced iu the desire of Pombal a few mouths 
after Semonin sent this despatch. Gutierez de la Huerta, in 

(1) Decree of Ferdinand VII. for the llt-establishment of the Jesuits in Spain. June 
0. 1315. 
(i) llMory of the Fall of the Jesuits, p. 72. Paris, 1831. 
(3) Tiieiner ; loc. cit., vol. 1., p. 98. 
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the cited report to the royal Council in 1815, says that on 
Oct. 18, 1767, the Catholic king decided to accede " to the re- 
quest made by his Most Faithful Majesty, that both should 
work in concert to obtain the entire suppression of the So- 
ciety of Jesus." France was the last of the three great Cath- 
olic powers to enter into this concert ; the duke d'Aiguillon 
wrote to the French ambassador to the Holy See that it did 
so, " only out of consideration for his Catholic Majesty " (1). 
On Jan. 18, 1769, the envoy of Spain presented to Pope 
Clement XIII. a demand for the total extinction of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus ; with tears in his eyes the Pontiff expressed his 
grief, and after a short conversation, terminated the audi- 
ence, saying that he would read the memorial. Two days 
afterward, the French ambassador presented his demand, and 
was dismissed on the instant from the audience chamber ; 
the same tacit reproof was received by Cardinal Orsini on 
Jan. 22, when he presented the memorial of Portugal. The 
concluding passage of the French memorial will give an idea 
of the style of all three of these precious documents. " The 
king, both in his individual capacity and in intimate har- 
mony with Their Catholic and Sicilian Majesties, most ur- 
gently entreats His Holiness to extinguish absolutely, and 
without delay, throughout the world, the Society styled ' of 
Jesus,' and to secularize every one of its members. . . . This 
requisition ought to be received favorably by Our Holy Fa- 
ther the Pope, since it is made by three monarchs who are 
equally well-informed mid zealous concerning everything ivhich 
relates to the good of religion, tn the interests of the Roman 
Church, to thejxrsonal glory of His Holiness, and to the tran- 
quillity of all Christian states." Had God willed that the 
Pontificate of Clement XIII. should be prolonged, it is very 
improbable that this mixture of hypocrisy and audacity would 
have caused him to change his policy in the premises ; we 
know that three days after the Portuguese memorial had been 
presented, the papal secretary of state, Cardinal Torregiani. 
wrote to the nuncios at foreign capitals : " His Holiness can- 
not understand how these courts can have had the melan- 
choly courage to add a new grief to the many which already 

(1) Thkixer ; b>c. cit., vol. ii., p. 118. 
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afflict the Church ; they could have had no other object than 
that of adding more torments to the conscience and desolate 
soul of His Holiness. Impartial posterity will judge them ; 
it will pronounce as to whether such actions should be re- 
garded as new proofs of that filial love which those sover- 
eigns profess for the Holy See." On Jan. 28 Cardinal Ne- 
groni told the French and Spanish ambassadors that the 
last venture of their masters " would open the tomb of the 
Holy Father " ; and indeed on Feb. 3 Clement XIII. went to 
his reward. 

The Conclave which assembled on Feb. 15 consumed 
more than three months in providing a successor to Clem- 
ent XIII.; not until May 19 was John Vincent Anthony 
Ganganelli proclaimed Pontiff under the name of Clement 
XIV. He had received all the forty-seven votes, excepting 
his own, which he cast for Kezzonico, the nephew of the late 
Pope, and the head of the party which had at first opposed 
his election ; and it was remarked as strange, as perhaps 
providential, that at a time when religious were so little in 
favor among the great ones of earth, the tiara was placed 
upon the brow of the humble Franciscan who was the sole 
religious in the Sacred College. The student who would 
learn the particulars of this Couclave, which was probably 
the stormiest of modern times, may consult either Eavignan 
or Theiuer ; although these writers regard the assembly 
from diametrically opposite points of view, they agree sub- 
stantially in matters of essential importance. There are two 
points, however, to which we must pay some attention. 
These are the visit of the emperor, Joseph II. (1), to the 
Eternal City while the cardinals were still occupied with the 
election ; and the charge of simony which Cretineau-Joly, in 
an explosion of his exaggerated and mistaken zeal for the 
Society of Jesus, dares to proffer against Clement XIV. In 
a despatch to Choiseul, dated March 31, 1769, Aubeterre 
gossips minutely about the imperial visit to the Conclave (2) ; 

(1) Joseph was elected " King of the Romans" in 1704. and on the death of his father, 
the nominal emperor, Francis I., in 1709, he became titular emperor; but he did not 
really govern, until the death of his mother, the empress, Maria Teresa, in 1T80. 

(2) Much of Aubeterre's narrative is based on hearsay ; but the relation by Cardinal 
Orsini gives only what his Eminence really saw and heard. When the emperor presented 
bimseif at the entrance to the Conclave, says Orsini, tie was met by the deans of the Sacred 
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but we would draw attention only to his account of one of 
his interviews with the prince. " Coming to the subject of 
the Jesuits, he asked for my opinion concerning them. 
After I had told him that I believed them to be dangerous, 
and I had given to him my reasons for deeming them such, 
he remarked that his mother, the empress, was very devout, 
and would not take one step toward demanding their aboli- 
tion, preferring to leave all that to the Church ; but that she 
would let things take their course without opposing them ; 
and that, in fact, she would see the Society destroyed with 
pleasure. As for himself, he, of course, would be obliged to 
conform to the desires of the empress. He seemed to me to 
be convinced of the guilt of the Jesuits, as to all the crimes 
against the state of which they are accused, especially in 
Spain. He also told me that when he visited the house of 
the professed here, which is called the Gesk, wishing to see 
the Chapel of St. Ignatius, he was received by the general ; 
and that when he asked the general when he loould imt off 
that habit, the Jesuit seemed to be very much embarrassed 
by the question, but he replied that the times were indeed 
very bad for them, but they placed all their confidence in 
the mercy of God, and in the infallibility of the Pope, ivhich 
ivould be destroyed if the Society were abolished— alluding to 
the approbation given to it by so many Pontiffs. The 
emperor felt all the weight and the ridiculousness of this 
answer. Afterward, when he had examined the statue of St. 

College. Then Cardinal Albanl having taken the emperor by the hand, and Cardinal Orsini 
having extended the same welcome to Joseph's brother, Leopold, thegrand-duke of Tuscany, 
their Eminences introduced the princes into the Conclave ; but no member of their numer- 
ous suites was allowed to enter. " At the threshold his Imperial Majesty was about to lay 
aside his sword, remarking that he should not bear arms in such a venerable place ; but 
Cardinal Stoppani very neatly reminded him that he ought to retain his sword, since he 
was the defender of the Church. ... He spoke always iu Italian, and with considerable 
facility. One of his most remarkable observations was made when he had beeu told that 
the Conclave after the death of Clement XII. lasted six months. Then he replied : ' If the 
cardinals now obtain as happy a result as was obtained at the election of Benedict XIV., 
six months, or even a year, would not appear too long.' When Cardinals Albanl and Buf- 
fallni asked him to protect the coming Pope, so that the present troubles might be banished, 
he said : ' The best thing you can do Is to elect a Pontiff who will understand the saying 
Xe quid nimis; one who will not push things to excess.' . . . The two Albani and some 
other cardinals havintr again urged h'm to remember his mission as emperor to protect the 
Church, he replied : 'The Pope, who has so much authority in spiritual matters, and who is 
infallible, ought not to use that same authority and plenitude of power in the states of 
others ; and especially in the case of sovereigns the Pope ought to show them every con- 
sideration, and act with all propriety.' " 
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Ignatius, which is of massive silver, and ornamented with 
the most precious stones, he expressed his astonishment at 
its evident value. The general replied that they had been 
enabled to make so magnificent a statue hj the donations of 
the friends of the Society. The emperor retorted : ' You 
should rather say, by your profits from the Indies.' " The 
reader will scarcely believe that the general of the Jesuits 
did not know the scope of papal infallibility ; but we have 
evidence that all the " ridiculousness " of the remark — monu- 
mental indeed — was incurred, not by Father Ricci, but by 
the really or affectedly ignorant German emperor. Father 
Giulio Cordara, who was at the side of his general during 
the entire interview with Joseph II., tells us that Ricci hav- 
ing entreated the emperor to use his influence to protect the 
menaced Society, he received this reply : " There is no use 
of praying to me. If the new Pontiff favors you, your affairs 
will prosper. If one is elected who wishes to destroy you, 
what can I do? And do not you yourselves say, and preach 
openly, that the Pontiff cannot err? " (1). Joseph II. had not 
yet fully manifested those schismatical proclivities which 
men were then imbibing from Febronianism — that system 
which was soon to be, and with propriety, termed Josephism ; 
but the mixture of flippancy and boorishness which he ex- 
hibited at the Gesh must have warned Clement XIV. that his 
influence would be used against the Society. And the event 
proved that Joseph was actuated by a personal motive to 
contribute to the destruction of the Jesuits ; a special clause 
in the agreement between Vienna and the other courts shows 
that Austria entered into it only on condition that the 
government should have the absolute disposal of all the 
property of the Society in its jurisdiction. 

Speaking of the last days of the Conclave, Cretineau-Joly, 

(1) " Turn Rircius msermonem in gremt*, roytve atque ohsccrarc, ut tut part ihus 
impetitam atquc cnnvulsam Sncictutan pro imitabcnignitate commendatam habcrel. 
atque a supremo saltern e.rc id io, quod intentabatur, pnestaret incotumem. Cui ille 
totidem verbis: ' Cur me roges, inquit. nihil est ; fac. is cligatur Pontifcr, qui vobis 
favcre vdi7, salva res erit; sin coutingct iniquior, qui vos relit perdere, quid eontra 
ego possim 1 Ax xox ip.si nicms ac palam pr.edioatis pontifickm falli .vox possk? 

SUMMAM ATQ0EOMXE IIDMAXA MAJOREM EJUS POTESTATEM ESSE? 1 QlUC sil'C irridentis 

sivc objurgantis in modum proninicians, satis ostendit mm placere sibi, quod Jesuitcc 
tantopcre pontiftciam potestatem effcrrcnty— Commentary of Julius Casar Cordara 
on the Journey of Pius VI. to the Court of Vienna ; bk. I., p. 7. 
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■■?rhom too many regard as the foremost apologist of the So- 
ciety, says : "At length we perceive the denouement of the 
drama, where religion and probity will be equally wounded. 
Bernis had given up all hope of coining to an understanding 
with Ganganelli ; Solis had more exact notions concerning 
the principles of the Franciscan. In accord with Cardinal 
Malvezzi in the Conclave, and with the French and Spauish 
ambassadors outside of it, the archbishop of Seville (Solis) 
wished to demand from the cardinal favored by the powers 
(du cardinal des couronnes (1) ) a^written promise that he 
would suppress the Society of Jesus. This promise was 
the irrevocable condition prescribed by the powers. Solis 
negotiated mysteriously with Ganganelli, and he obtained a 
note addressed to the king of Spain, in which Ganganelli 
declared that he ' believed that the Supreme Pontiff could 
conscientiously abolish the Society of Jesus, observing the 
regulations of the canons ; and that it was to be hoped that 
the next Pope would make every effort to satisf} 7 the desires 
of the sovereigns ' " (2). Simony on the part of Cardinal 
Ganganelli is plainly insinuated by Cretineau-Joly in this 
passage ; but he soon makes the charge in all its naked 
hideousness : " Simony, terror, and intrigue were about to 
create a For>e ; a solemn injustice was about to issue from 
this mass of shame " (3). When he wrote this passage, 

(1) As in all of the modern Conclaves, so in that of 1769 there were certain cardinals, 
the election of one of whom was desired by one or more sovereigns ; and they were styled 
"cardinals of the crowns," in contradistinction to the zelanti, who were more zealous 
for the prerogatives of the Holy See. In the Conclave of 17G9 the zclanti, who were at 
first the most numerous and powerful, believed that the circumstances of the time de- 
manded that Rome should specially protect the Jesuits. The crown cardinals, on the con- 
trary, were supposed to hold that it was necessary and feasible for the Church to conciliate 
the civil powers of the day ; and they were regarded as willing to sacrifice a Society, the 
members of which had been banished from several Catholic kingdoms, were feebly sup- 
ported in others, and were a heavy burden to the Papal States, where they had taken 
refuge, to the number of eight or ten thousand. The principal crown cardinals vrpre Ber- 
nis and de Luynes for France ; Solis and Lacerda for Spain ; Orsini and Sersale for Naples ; 
and Corsini and Ganganelli, who were acceptable to all, including Portugal. Migazzi, 
archbishop of Vienna, and Pozzobonelll, archbishop of >nian, were also to be regarded as 
crown cardinals ; for although Maria Teresa wished to be neutral, and was supposed to be 
personally favorable to the Jesuits, nevertheless, her policy of marryintr her relatives to 
P>ourbons rendered her favorable to a reconciliation between the Bourbon sovereigns and 
Rome. And her son Joseph, already called emperor, was in Rome during the Conclave, 
which he visited, and made to understand that his whole influence was being used against 
the Jesuits. 

(2) Clement XIV. and the Jesuits, p. 200. Paris, 1817. 

(3) Ibiy p. 272. 
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Cretineau-Joly had lost the sense of justice which had im- 
pelled him, when he adduced this alleged note in his work 
of two years before, to admit that " Cardinal Ganganelli 
could say, and even write, that the Pope had the canonical 
power ; but between that and a simoniacal promise there is 
a world of impossibilities " (1). Certainly it is not strange 
that Ravignan omitted all mention of this apologist's name 
in his own admirable defense of the Society. Cretineau- 
Joly dared to charge Pope Clement XIV. with a crime which 
none of the many Jesuit writers on this subject has imputed 
to him (2). Cordara in his Confidential Letters, and Novaes 
in his History of the Popes, expressly exclude any simoniacal 
intent from the mind of Cardinal Ganganelli. Loriquet 
says : " We shall not imitate the writers who, without suf- 
ficient proof, assert that the new Pope owed his election to 
a promise signed by him, and sent to the king of Spain, that 
he would abolish the Society of Jesus. There is no need of 
this supposition, almost as injurious to Charles III. as to 
Clement himself, in order to explain the action of the Pope " 
(3). Fontenay writes : "I am far from crediting the report 
that the election of Ganganelli to the Papacy was the price 
of his promise to effect the suppression. I believe that this 
is an atrocious calumny ; for one cannot imagine that any 
man would be so infamous as to lend himself to a simony 
which, if made known, would erase his name from the cata- 
logue of Sovereign Pontiffs " (4). Cahour says : " Some of 
the enemies of the Holy See, and certain unreflecting par- 
tisans of the destroyed Society, have not hesitated to affirm 
that Cardinal Ganganelli bought the tiara with a promise to 
sign the death warrant of the Jesuits. But this calumny is 
destitute of proof. The princes who were leagued against 
the religious already banished from their dominions, cer- 

(1) Religious, Political, and Literary History of the Society of Jesus, vol. v., p. 333. 
Paris. 1845. 

(2) It may be objected that an ex-Jesuit, George), the defender of Cardiual de Rohan In 
the affair of Queen Marie Antoinette's diamond necklace, makes this charge. But we do 
not know that Georgel wouW have given the assertion to the public. His Memoirs were 
published only in 1317, fonr years after the writer's death, by his nephew, a lawyer of the 
radical school. 

(3) An Intrigue of Three Cabinets, in the Historical Documents Concerning the So- 
ciety ■)/ Jtsus, vol. Hi., no. 21. 

(4) The Re-establishment of the Jesuits anil Public Instruction. Paris, 1800. 
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tainly effected everything possible in order to have a Pope 
who would love those religious less than Clement XIIL 
had loved them ; and the cardinals who were devoted to the 
House of Bourbon believed that Ganganelli would second 
their views. This is the worst that can be said of that elec- 
tion " (1). But what proof of the alleged compact between 
Ganganelli and Spain does Cretineau-Joly offer ? Certainly, 
if such an agreement had been made, some trace of it should 
be found in the official reports of Cardinals Solis and Lacer- 
da, through whose mediation aloae it could have been ef- 
fected ; but those reports are of no service to the accuser. 
He can only fancy that he discerns indications of a know- 
ledge of some kind of a compact in the letters of Cardinal 
de Bernis to Aubeterre, the French ambassador. That there 
were conferences between Ganganelli and Solis, as well as 
among all the members of the Conclave, is certain ; such con- 
ferences, from the very nature of things, must have been 
held. But two days before the final and definitive ballot was 
taken, Aubeterre wrote to Choiseul that Solis was negotiat- 
ing with Ganganelli, but that concerning the matter of their 
conferences, " when one knows nothing, one can write noth- 
ing." Bernis, therefore, had communicated to Aubeterre no 
news as to the nature of the supposed agreement between 
Solis and Ganganelli. But why does Cretineau-Joly base 
his entire narrative of this Conclave on the despatches of 
Bernis, when he himself styles the cardinal a chroniquer 
malintentionne? And why does he forget that Bernis im- 
plicitly admitted that Ganganelli was not conducting any 
underhand negotiations, when he wrote to Aubeterre on 
May 17, that Ganganelli had begged his colleagues to think 
of some other candidate ; and then added : " But ice icill 
nominate him, in spite of himself " ? Again, we would ask 
Cretineau-Joly, if Ganganelli was so ambitious of the tiara 
that he descended to meannesses (2), as well as to simony in 
order to obtain it, why was he not contradicted, when he 

(1) Tlic Jesuits by a Jesuit, pt. 2, p. 257. Paris, 1853. 

(2) Cretineau-Joly represents Ganganelli as conciliating the foes of the Society by re- 
marking : " The arms of the Bourbons are very long ; they reach over the Alps and the 
Pyrennees." And as flattering the pro-Jesuit cardinals by observins: " We should no 
more think of abolishing the Society of Jesus, than of pulling down the dome of St. 
Peter's " 
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protested to the cardinals who were urging him (then Pope) 
to abolish the Jesuits : " Remember, your Eminences, that 
far from seeking the pontificate, I refused it. Write that to 
your courts " ? With what face could he have said to Ber- 
nis, who, five weeks after the election, had urged him to 
please the Boui'bon sovereigns : " I have only just now as- 
cended the Chair of Peter ; were I now to take this step, it 
would be said that in the Conclave conditions were imposed 
upon me " ? (1). Again and again, and always without con- 
tradiction, Clement XIV. reiterated the assertion that he 
had not wished for the tiara. Bernis tells Choiseul on May 
9, 1770, that Tanucci, the Neapolitan minister, had again, 
and impudently, pressed the cause of suppression ; and that 
the Pontiff had remarked to him (Bernis) that " there had 
been Popes before the Marquis Tanucci, and there would be 
Popes after Tanucci ; that as for himself, he had never de- 
sired to be one." And finally, since Cretineau-Joly relies 
upon Cardinal de Bernis as evidence of the simoniacal 
nature of the election of Pope Clement XIV., we adduce a 
despatch which his Eminence wrote to Choiseul, six months 
after that election, and in which he explicitly declares his 
belief that Cardinal Ganganelli assumed the Popedom, un- 
fettered by any promise to the foes of the Jesuits. " I be- 
lieve, Monsieur le Due, that it is very necessary that His 
Majesty and his Council should have a correct idea of the 
spirit, character, and sentiments of the Pope, in order that 
the} r may direct the course of negotiations, and form an ac- 
curate notion of what they may expect from this new pon- 
tificate. I studied Cardinal Ganganelli in the Conclave ; 
and every day I am now studying Clement XIV. My first 
despatches showed you my suspicions, fears, and distrusts 
of the character of a religious whom I noticed as solitary 
and shy, watching every intrigue while preserving an air of 
taking part in none. I suspected that there was much am- 
bition and much artifice in this commonplace man (Jiomme 
(hi coram \m) who, b} T his mere reputation of being a good 
theologian, and without Ixnng a friend of the Jesuits, had 
wrested a cardinal's hat from the hands of Clement XIII., 

(1) Despatch of Bernis to Choiseul, June 20, 1709. 
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who depended absolutely from the Society. My suspicions 
were confirmed by the mysterious conduct of the Spanish 
cardinals and M. Azpuru toward Cardinal Ganganelli in the 
latter part of the Conclave, and by that of the Albani car- 
dinals. But since Cardinal Ganganelli's name was inscribed 
on our list of the acceptable, and since my mistrust might 
be without foundation ; I abandoned myself to the hope, con- 
ceived in the last days of the Conclave, that he would satisfy 
the sovereigns in the matter of the Jesuits. And this I did 
the more readily, since I had reason for believing that he 
had been more open with the Spanish cardinals on this sub- 
ject, than he had been with me. I avow that at this time I 
believed that Cardinal Ganganelli had bound himself as to 
the Jesuit affair ; my early suspicions were weakened ; and 
I continued to harbor only that distrust which prudence 
dictated in reference to a simple religious who was arriving 
at the pontificate from so great a distance. During six 
weeks I thought that the matter of the Jesuits would be 
settled in Spain, and that here the ministers of the sovereigns 
would merely prepare the way by smoothing over certain 
difficulties. It was, therefore, ivith the greatest astonishment 
that I perceived, and admitted, that the Pope had promised 
even less to Spain than he had promised to us ; and that we 
could expect from him no more than what had been indicated 
by the general hopes which he excited in me during the Con- 
clave." (1). Ravignan declines to discuss this question of 
Ganganelli's alleged promise to Spain ; but he contends that 
if that promise was made, " it might be regarded as a sign 
of weakness, or even of ambition ; but in itself, and in theo- 
logical exactness, it would not constitute an act of simony, 
properly so called " (2). No such promise was made. 

Even amid the festivities of his coronation, listening to 
the customary congratulations of the foreign ambassadors, 
Clement XIV. was made painfully aware that not only grave 
embarrassments, but fearful perils awaited him. Not all 
the protestations of filial attachment, of which Louis XV. 
was so prodigal, could render less afflicting the expressed 
hope that " the Holy See would show more condescension 

(1) Despatch to Choiseul, Nov. 30, i769. (2) Loc. ci(.,vo!. ii.. d. 413. 
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to the requests of the powers, accommodating its principles 
of administration to their desires." It was evident that the 
days of temporization were past ; he must soon issue a de- 
cree which would mean either life or death to the Jesuits. 
" But how was he to suppress them ; how was he to preserve 
them ? " asks Saint-Priest. " "Was he to brave the anger of 
the most powerful princes of Europe ? Was he to push 
those princes into schism, perhaps into heresy? Was he 
to expose the Holy See to the loss not only of Beneveuto 
and Avignon, but also of the obedience of the Very Faithful 
Portugal, the Most Christian France, and the Most Catholic 
Spain ? And on the other hand, how was he to erase from 
the list of the living an order which had been approved by 
so many Popes, which was regarded as a bulwark of the 
Church, and as a buckler for the faith ? " (1). And the Pro- 
testant Schoell says : " When Clement XIV. mounted the 
pontifical throne, the Church was in a state of extreme fer- 
mentation. At that period the anti-religious faction domi- 
nated. ... It is incontestable that projects of schism were 
being entertained, through the institution of national patri- 
archs who would be independent of the court of Rome. The 
prudence of Clement XIV, his concessions to the spirit of 
the age, obviated this danger " (2). Shortly after his ac- 
cession, the Pontiff published a Brief in which he renewed, 
as was customary every seven years, certain indulgences in 
favor of the Jesuit missionaries. This action was regarded 
by the anti-Jesuit party as indicative of the Pope's inclina- 
tion to follow his predecessor's course in regard to the ob- 
noxious religious ; and there arose great commotion at the 
courts of France, Spain, Naples, and Parma. Choiseul, ac- 
cording to a despatch from the nuncio at Paris to the papal 
secretary of state, assumed " that ministerial tone which was 
familiar to his Eminence, and declared that the kings of 
France and Spain, and the other princes of the House of 
Bourbon, were not persons with whom one could play . . . that 
his Majesty was tired of temporization ; and that he would 
send an order, signed by his own hand, charging Cardinal 
de Bernis to demand in public the total suppression of the 

H) Ilistoru of the Fall of the Jesuits, p. 117. <-> Loc. cit., vol. xliv., p. 77. 
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Society, and enjoining upon his Eminence, if the suppression 
was not effected in six weeks, to demand his passports, to 
abandon his embassy, and break off all relations. His Em- 
inence would also be told that if the other ministers of the 
Bourbon courts, through default of instructions, did not act 
in concert with him, he should execute his own orders to 
the letter." The orders were sent to Bernis on August 7; 
but two months for reflection were accorded to the Pope. 
One can scarcely realize that it is a member of the ancienne 
noblesse of France who uses this language : " It would not 
surprise me at all to learn that the Pope, ever leaning toward 
monkery, embarrassed by present circumstances, and enter- 
taining the cowardly fear of being poisoned, had entered 
upon some little underhanded negotiation with that monk 
who is confessor to the king of Spain, to whom indeed he 
may have exhibited a vision of a possible red hat. But be 
this as it may, our insistence will upset the plans of the 
contemptible friars (fratacci) ; we will oppose reasons for 
fear to those of the Pope ... we will annihilate the little 
artifices of Rome, and we shall learn what we are to expect 
from the Pope, whom I very much distrust. It is difficult 
for a monk to be ever anything else than a monk ; and it is 
much more difficult for an Italian monk to conduct business 
with honesty and frankness." The reader will have noticed 
the allusion made by Choiseul to a fear, on the part of the 
Pontiff, that he was in danger of being poisoned. On July 
3, 1770, Bernis writes to Choiseul : " They tell me that the 
general of the Passionists (St. Paul of the Cross) has warned 
his Holiness to be careful about his kitchen ; and that there- 
fore Brother Francis, who is the real maitre a" hot el of the 
Pope, has increased his vigilance. I do not know whether 
this warning has contributed to the indisposition, of which 
the Pope complains." AYe shall say nothing concerning the 
wickedness of this imputation ; but the absurdity of assign- 
ing the part of accuser of the Jesuits to the saintly Passion- 
ist is evinced by his well-known love for the Society (1). 

(1) In the archives of the Roman College there is a letter from St. Paul of the Cross, in 
which he says : " Be assured that I sympathize with the afflictions of the illustrious So- 
ciety of Jesus. The very thought of so many misfortunes causes me to moan and weep. 
So many innocent religious persecuted in so many ways ; and at the same time, the demon 
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The two months accorded by Choiseul produced a promise, 
on the part of Clement XIV., to suppress the Society ; but 
nevertheless, as the despatches of Bernis show, at the com- 
mencement of 1772 the original project of an absolute and 
arbitrary abolition seemed to have given place to a design 
to follow the canonical prescriptions, which required proofs 
of the guilt of the accused organization. Writing to the 
Due d'Aiguillon, who had succeeded to Choiseul, fallen from 
his high estate (1), Bernis says on January 17, "I have al- 
ways regarded the total abolition of the Jesuits as an almost 
impossible operation ... we cannot ask the Pope to quarrel 
with half of the Catholic princes in order to satisfy the 
other half in a delicate matter, which we can regulate in jus- 
tice and honor only by acting in accordance with the rules 
prescribed by the canons, and having received certain proof 
that the entire system of the Jesuits is vicious and beyond 
reformation. ... It is probable that the Pope may make the 
Spaniards understand that it is impossible to destroy the 
Jesuits in the countries where they are protected." But a 
mere observance of the canons was not the object of the 
Spanish cabinet ; it determined to send to Piome an envoy 
who would be both capable and willing in the execution of 
its will. This man was Joseph Mom no, better known as 

triumphing, the greatest glory of God diminished, and so many souls lost because they 
have been violently deprived of the spiritual aid which they received from those fathers in 
every part of the world ! When I behold this spectacle, I do not cease to pour forth special 
prayers that, after such tempests, the God of life and death may, in His own good time, 
resuscitate this Society for His own greater glory. That has ever been, and ever will be, 
my sentiment." 

(1) The fall of Choiseul reminds us of some remarks made ty the last Christian states- 
man produced by the Sardinian monarchy. Count Solaro della Margherita, formerly prime 
minister of Charles Albert, speaking iu the Piedmoutese Senate on June 7, 1854, said: 
" When I was a minister, I used to read the history of men who, while occupying the same 
position, persecuted the Church. The end of Thomas Cromwell did not surprise me ; min- 
ister of a tyrant (Henry VIII.), he obtained the reward which tyrants reserve for those who 
serve them— death. Rut, considering seriously the ministers of the last century— a pacific 
and enlightened one, many think— who caused the Church to mourn in France, Spain, 
Naples, and Portugal. I saw with terror those powerful men fulling humiliated and shed- 
ding bitter tears, without any consolation for their misfortune, and without any com- 
miseration for their suffering. Then I vowed to myself that I would not neglect their 
salutary advice; that I would never persecute the Church." In 1777 Choiseul tried to 
gain the favor of the new king. Louis XVI., although he had persecuted outrageously that 
monarch's virtuous father. This endeavor caused the young sovereign to write, in a 
memoir cited by Soulavie (Itekm of LmiLt XVI.), " The French government had always 
accorded a special protection to that celebrated Soeiety which trained the young in au 
obedienee to law, in a knowledge of the arts, of science, and of letters. Choiseul alone 
delivered that Society to the persecutions of parllameuts." 
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the Count of Florida Blanca, who had been procurator- 
general of the Council of Castile, and was, like too many of 
the Catholic statesmen of the day, imbued with Febronian- 
ism. The auditor of the papal nunciature in Madrid, writ- 
ing to the cardinal-secretary of state on March 24, 1772, thus 
describes Florida Blanca : " I know the man as he is ; the 
thoughts that are hidden in his mind ; and how, with an 
exterior which is gentle, moderate, and even religious, he is 
an enemy of Rome, of the £>ontifical authority, and of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. . . . He k supremely cunning, and 
more than any other he is ardent for the destruction of the 
Jesuits. I do not known whether he is thus ardent through 
principle and because of a hatred for them, or rather be- 
cause of some interests of his own. ... In last analysis, 
things are now reduced to this one — the suppression of the 
Jesuits. Such will be the instructions of Monino." The 
new Spanish envoy arrived in the Eternal City on July 4, 
1772 ; and on Aug. 5, Bernis wrote to Aiguillon : " If I may 
judge by the words of Monino, the king of Spain has no 
more confidence in the promises of the Pope ; he insists on 
Clement XIY. speaking categorically and promptly. He 
will believe no more in vague promises ; the Pope will have 
a very short time in which to come to a resolution. In case 
of a refusal, which would be regarded as a violation of a 
promise, there will be danger of an open rupture. ' Then, ' 
said Monino to me, ' Spain and the other countries which 
are now called countries of ohedience will become countries 
of liberty.'' ' On Sept. 9, Monino offered to the sorelv-beset 
Pontiff a temptation which would certainly have conquered 
a merely temporal sovereign. He declared that immediate- 
ly after the abolition of the Society, Avignon and Benevento, 
which had been seized by France and Xaples, respectively, 
would be restored to the Holy See. Clement remembered 
that he was the vicar of Him who chased the money-changers 
from His Father's temple ; and crying : " A Pope governs 
souls ; he does not traffic in them," he abruptly terminated 
the audience, and entering his private apartments, he ex- 
claimed : "May God forgive the Most Catholic King ! " (1). 

(!) Saint-Priest ; Joe. cit., p. 153— Tiieixer; loc. cit., vol. ii.. p. 510. 
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The reader will the more readily comprehend the anguish 
of Clement XIV., if he considers the condition of Eastern 
Europe at this time. Just when the greedy cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin were associating themselves with the 
" great " Catharine of Kussia for the annihilation of Poland 
— a crime against which Clement had vainly protested in 
the name of justice and healthy statesmanship, great joy 
had been brought to the Holy See by news from Hungary 
and Transylvania. At the very time (1771) when the patri- 
arch of the schismatic Armenians, with six of his suffragans 
and more than 50,000 of their people, had returned to the 
centre of unity, the Church had made great conquests in the 
hereditary states of Maria Teresa, among both Protestants 
and Greek schismatics. Nearly the entire district of Sickelva 
had followed its ministers into the fold of Christ ; and about 
7,000 schismatic families of Transylvania had done the same. 
But this glorious work had been principally effected by 
Jesuit missionaries. If these converts were deprived of the 
fostering care of their spiritual fathers, was there no danger 
of relapse into the darkness of error ? And in the Orient, 
as the ambassadors of the European sovereigns were contin- 
ually informing them, it was owing principally to the Jesu- 
its that Catholicism was holding her own, and making daily 
progress (1). " And without going so far," reflects Bavig- 
nan, " even in Italy, under the eyes of the Supreme Pontiff, 
the evangelical laborers of the Society of Jesus were devot- 
ing themselves to the functions of the holy ministry, and to the 
sanctification of souls, with a zeal which God has deigned 
to bless, even in our day. Everywhere, in the most populous 
cities and in the most humble hamlets, they preached the 
word of salvation. All the various works of their institute 
— missions, spiritual exercises, congregations, education of 
youth, teaching of sacred and profane science, instruction 

(1) The chevalier Francis Emmanuel de Saint-Priest, uncle of Alexis, the hMorian, who 
was French ambassador to the Sublime Porte at this time, writing to Ills government, 
shortly after the suppression of the Society, said : " The progress of religion among the 
Armenians and Syrians is due, in very great measure, to the Jesuits, as you know from 
the account rendered last year by the ambassador. The ex-Jesuits are the depositaries 
of the confidence of the subjects of the Grand Seigneur ; and they ought to be retained in 
their functions, so that the fruits of their planting may not be lost." MSS.of the Abbi 
Brotkr, cited by Ravignan. 
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o! the ignorant and the poor — were in full vigor, as flourish- 
ing as ever in Rome and throughout the Italian peninsula. 
The same was proportionably true, wherever the disciples 
of St. Ignatius were still united in community." 

When Clement XIV. found that all other schemes for pro- 
crastination had failed, he bethought himself of one which 
seemed to promise well ; " he ought to be assured," said he 
to Monino, " that the suppression of the Society would not 
be opposed by the court of Vienna." Maria Teresa had 
always favored the Society ; surely, thought the Pontiff, her 
influence would furnish a plank for at least temporary ref- 
uge. But the empress-queen had now succumbed to the in- 
fluence of her philosophistic son, Joseph II., and the last 
earthly hope of the Pontiff vanished. On July 21, 1773, 
Pope Clement XIV. signed the Brief Dominus ac Redemptor, 
suppressing the Society of Jesus ; but the act was not made 
known officially until August 16, when it was communicated 
to the general, Ricci, and to all the other Jesuit superiors 
in Rome. The Brief commences with a partial list of the 
many abolitions of religious orders, effected by the! Roman 
Pontiffs. Thus, the Pope instances the suppression of the 
Templars by Clement V., "because of their general evil rep- 
utation " ; that of the Humiliati by Pius V., "because of their 
disobedience to the Apostolic decrees," and also, among 
other reasons, "because of their horrible conspiracy against 
the life of St. Charles Borromeo " ; that of the Reformed 
Conventual Franciscans by Urban VIII., "because they did 
not bring forth the fruit which the Church had expected 
from them " ; that of the Order of Sts. Ambrose and Ber- 
nard Ad Xemus, by the same Urban VIII. ; that of the Arme- 
nian Basilians by Innocent X., ''because of their iutestine 
discords ' ' ; that of the Priests of the Good Jesus by the 
same Innocent X.; that of the Canons-Regular of St. George, 
that of the Hieronymites de Fesulls, and that of the Jesuati, 
all by Clement IX. Coming to the case of the Jesuits, the 
Pontiff recounts the many charges made against them, and 
without touching the question of their guilt or innocence, 
he pronounces this sentence : " Assisted, as we dare to be- 
lieve, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ... we suppress 
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and abolish tlie Society of Jesus . . . we declare suppressed 
the authority of the general, and that of the other superiors 
of the Society " (1). Thus was abolished an organization 
which then possessed 24 houses of the professed, 669 col- 
leges, 340 residences, 271 missions, 171 seminaries, 61 novi- 
tiates ; and whose members numbered over 22,000, of whom 
over 11,000 were priests. On Aug. 16, the ex-general, Eicci, 
was conducted to the English College, where he was kept in 
close retirement for a few days, and then taken to Castel 
San Angelo, where he died on Nov. 24, 1775. Five days be- 
fore his demise, the Holy Viaticum having been brought to 
his chamber, he read, in the presence of his God and of all 
the officers of the garrison, the following protestation : " Con- 
sidering that I am about to appear before the tribunal of 
God, the tribunal of infallible truth and justice ; after long 
and mature deliberation, and humble prayer to my merciful 
Redeemer and terrible Judge that He will not permit me to 
be led by passion in this one of the last acts of my life, or 
by any bitterness of heart or by any other affection or vi- 
cious purpose ; for the sake of rendering testimony to truth 
and innocence, I hereby make the two following declara- 
tions and protestations. Firstly, I declare and protest that 
the abolished Society of Jesus has never furnished any rea- 
son for its suppression ; this I declare and protest, with that 
moral certitude which can be possessed by a superior who 

(1) The ex-Jesuit, Georgel, would have us believe that Clement XIV. nullified the Brief 
Dominus ac Rcdcmptor. In the cited Memoirs he says: "Scarcely had Clement XIV. 
gratified the king of Spain by the ruin of the Jesuits, when his life became one of continued 
disquiet and remorse. Could he hide from himself that histiara wastheresultof acriminal 
bargain which radically vitiated his election'/ . .. Often wheu he deemed himself alone, 
he was heard to exclaim 'Com pulsus feci ! enmpulsus feci '. Violence, yes, violence, extort- 
ed that fatal Brief which now tortnres me.' ... He found some relief from the torments of 
his cons-deuce, only when he. resolved to repair, so far as he could, the injury he had done 
to Christendom. Awaiting, then, the favorable moment for this reparation, be determined 
to place in the hands of his confessor nn attestation of his repentance, a formal and detailed 
retractation of the Brief which he declared to have beeu the fruit of violence. This tardy 
retractation is no longer a mystery; it was dated June 20, the Feast of St. Peter. 1774; i; 
was written in Latin, and it is recorded at length in a history of the Jesuits which was 
written In German by Peter Philip Wolff, and printed nt Zurich in 1791." But why does 
the JMtarium furnish no indication of such a retractation ? Why was it never mentioned 
by nus VI. or Tins VII., on any of the occasions whan It would naturally have been adduced, 
had it existed? This silence is more eloquent than the assertiou of Georgel, though it were 
supported by that of a thousand Wolffs. The reader will note that Georgel implied that 
the name of Clement XIV. should be erased from the catalogue of Ronmu Pontiffs, when 
he held that the criminal baruain radically vitiated Clement's election. 
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is well informed in regard to all that happens in his order. 
Secondly, I declare and protest that I have never furnished 
even the slightest reason for my imprisonment ; this I de- 
clare and protest with that sovereign certitude which each 
one possesses concerning his own actions. And I emit this 
second protestation merely because it is necessary for the 
reputation of the suppressed Society of Jesus, of which I 
was the general. By these same protestations, however, I 
do not imply that those who have injured the Society of 
Jesus or myself are culpable before God; I abstain from any 
such judgment. The thoughts of man are known to God 
alone ; He alone perceives the errors of the human under- 
standing, and discerns whether they are such as excuse 
from sin ; He alone penetrates the motives which lead to an 
action, and the affections and movements of the heart which 
accompany that action ; and since the innocence or guilt of 
an external act depends from all these things, I leave all 
judgment on such an act to Him who will question our 
works and sound our thoughts. And that I may fulfil my 
■duty as a Christian, I protest that, with the aid of God, 1 
have always pardoned and do now pardon sincerely all who 
have offended and tormented me, firstly, by the harm they 
have done to the Society of Jesus, and by their severity to- 
ward its members ; secondly, by the abolition of that Soci- 
ety, and by the circumstances which accompanied that aboli- 
tion ; and finally, by my imprisonment, and the severities 
added to it, as well as by the injury which has been done to 
my reputation — things which are notorious throughout the 
world." 

Very few historians contend that Clement XIV. was actu- 
ated by other motives than a desire for peace, when he 
signed the Brief Dominus ac Bedemptor. Picot, than whom 
no more judicial or veracious publicist has descanted on the 
events of the eighteenth century, may be regarded as repre- 
senting the best thought of our day when he savs : " Onlv 
after four years of pontificate, and because of the reiterated 
pressure of the ministers of several great powers, did Clement 
XIV. decree the so intensely desired abolntion. . . . He insist- 
ed principally on the benefit of peace, which he believed to be 
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involved in the destruction of those religious. Undoubtedly 
he thought that since several sovereigns were leagued against 
the Society, the Holy See would strive in vain to uphold it, 
or that it could no longer be of much use to the Church ; 
and this consideration overbalanced, in his mind, the other 
reasons which militated in favor of so precious an organiza- 
tion. ... It would seem that Clement XIV. was not hostile 
to the Jesuits ; but he saw the Catholic courts conspiring 
against them, and he thought that he could fight no longer 
in their behalf " (1). It is not necessary for us to dilate on 
this point; but the reader may reflect with profit on the con- 
siderations emitted by the ex-Jesuit, Cordara, in his corre- 
spondence with his brother, the Count of Calamandrana. In 
his seventh letter (2), he shows how the Pontiff could, with- 
out injustice, suppress the Society, even though he knew it 
to be innocent of ill-doing. A sovereign, he says, can cer- 
tainly disband a faithful and valorous regiment, if reasons of 
state, such as public order, etc., seem to demand the sacri- 
fice. The Holy Father was threatened not only with tem- 
poral losses, but with direful schisms ; " therefore he deemed 
it wise to avoid greater evils by sacrificing the Society." 
Clement XIV. did not abolish the Jesuits because of immor- 
alities, or even because of any relaxation of discipline ; he did 
not touch the question of the Society's guilt of the charges 
brought against it ; indeed, the moderation of the Brief 
caused Tanucci to prohibit its circulation in the kingdom of 
Naples. " Clement XIV.," adds Cordara, " perceiving that 
the sovereigns were imbued with the opinions of Febronius, 
and filled with prejudices against the authority of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, thought to impede their designs by inflicting 
two wounds on himself, as well as on the Church. The first 
wound was the suppression of our Society ; the second, more 
difficult to heal, was the quasi-suppression of that ancient 
and venerable Constitution, the Bull hi Ccena Domini, which 
formed, by itself, the strength of the Holy See, supporting it 
in face of the Catholic universe. These two measures will 
perpetuate the memory of the pontificate of Ganganelli ; but 
this souvenir will always be accompanied by tears and 

(1) Loc. cit., y. 1773. (-) MSS. of Cordara, in the Archives of the Ges&. 
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moans. Would any other Pope, living, like Ganganelli, in 
those evil clays, have acted differently ? Who knows ? 
Without doubt the Pope, as supreme pastor, possesses sov- 
ereign and legitimate power over the entire flock, even over 
monarchs, who are sons of the Church ; but can he exercise 
that power, when kings declare war against him ? At that 
unfortunate period, the power of kings greatly surpassed 
that of the Pope." Another Jesuit author, Cahour, who, we 
may remark en passant, does not imitate Cordara by styling 
Pope Clement XIV. " Ganganelli," as. Cretineau-Joly and cer- 
tain other Jesuit apologists are wont to do (they never speak 
of " Pope Kezzonico " or of " Pope Chiaramonti "), asks, con- 
cerning the Brief of suppression : "Was it legitimate ? Yes; 
because the Holy See had a right to suppress ichat it itself had 
established. Was it prudent and opportune ? Many say that 
it was not. As for me, I respect the strange situation in 
which the vicar of Jesus Christ found himself ; and I regret 
that on this occasion the sacrifice of Jonah, made to the fury 
of the waves, served only to augment the tempest " (1). The 
Jesuit Boero contends that " the true and legitimate defense 
of Clement XIV. is furnished by himself in his words, ' I was 
forced to it — com pulsus feci' ; and he enters into a labyrinth 
who abandons this line. ' ' Then Boero asks whether, if Clem- 
ent XIV. had remained firm in his opposition, he would have 
turned the ministers from their iniquitous designs. Boero 
conjectures that the Pontiff would have conquered ; and prin- 
cipally because, according to this author, France was then 
tired of the struggle ; Portugal and Naples were then not 
concerning themselves much about it, for a dispatch of Vril- 
liere shows that the other courts desired the abolition of the 
Jesuits merely because of their wish to please Spain " (2). 
Were these historical data true, the conjecture of Boero might 
be received as plausible ; but they are void of foundation. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in spite of what is advanced 
by many Catholic writers who are hostile to the Jesuits, 
very few of the apologists of Clement XIV. have shown 
more respect for the Brief Dominus ac Redemptor than was 
manifested by such of its victims as spoke or wrote on the 

(1) The Jesuits by a Jesuit, pt. ii., p. 278. Paris, 1852. (2) Loc. cit., vol. ii., § 19. 
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subject. The Belgian publicist, Xavier de .Feller, who be- 
came a journalist after his enforced secularization, and for 
many years edited the Historical and Literary Journal of 
Luxembourg, gives many instances of rebukes administered 
by ex-Jesuits to their inconsiderate defenders who declaimed 
against " Ganganelli." Thus he adduces the funeral oration 
on Clement XIY. pronounced by one of his olden brethren, 
the Abbe' Mattzell, at Fribourg on Nov. 13, 1774, in which 
the following passage occurred : " Clement XIV. is blamed 
for having abolished the Society, without having allowed it 
to reply to the charges made against it, without having con- 
victed it of grievous crimes. But, my friends, why should 
we take for granted the unjust thesis that grievous crimes 
alone can justify the abolition of an order ? Cannot very 
many other motives justify such action ? His Holiness said 
that he kept the chief causes of that suppression hidden in 
his own heart. . . . But, men say, the Society was useful to 
the state. Granted ; but are not all sorts of merchandise, 
precious jewels even, useful to the merchant who is on the 
ocean ? And nevertheless, he throws them overboard, when 
otherwise he cannot save his life. When, therefore, the 
peace of the Church of God could be restored only by our 
public sacrifice, even though it were the effusion of all our 
blood, we should not have murmured, but rather have kissed 
the hand that was immolating us, rather have blessed the 
arm that was crushing us. . . . Any one of the former Jesuits 
who thinks, speaks, or writes otherwise, bore only the name 
and the habit of the Society; he did not have its spirit." 

Certain apologists of the Society exhibit much compla- 
cency as they describe the protection which Frederick II. of 
Prussia and Catharine II. of Russia extended to it after its 
suppression. The value of philosophistic sympathy like 
that of Frederick II. must be problematical ; and certainly 
the friendship of a Catharine II. can redound no more to the 
glory of the Jesuits, than the frequently-mentioned hatred of 
the Pompadour— a far better woman than Catharine— can 
contribute to their shame. Apologists of the calibre of 
Cretineau-Joly appear not to suspect that the Brief Dominus 
ac Redemptor was, for the condemned society, a sure pass- 
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port to the affections of Frederick and Catharine— those 
supposed experts in matters of solid sanctity and real worth ; 
that, in fine, hatred of Home prompted those sovereigns to 
protect a Society which Koine discountenanced. The real 
animus of the Russian government was manifested when, 
proclaiming the alleged demerits of the Jesuits as loudly as 
it had formerly announced their merits, it expelled them from 
Russia, almost as soon as the Holy See restored the Society 
(1). Declining, therefore, to recognize the action of Frederick 
and Catharine as adding to the fairffe of the Society, we must 
nevertheless consider the relations between these sovereigns 
and the abolished organization ; since they are frequently 
misunderstood, and at least in the case of the Russian 
Jesuits, are often made the basis of unfounded allegations. 
Catharine and Frederick had forbidden the publication of 
the suppressing Brief ; and had ordered the Jesuits not to 
disband. The conduct of the Jesuits in Prussia is easily 
justified. In a work written several years before the ap- 
pearance of his rather anti-Jesuit History of the Pontificate 
of Clement, XIV. (2), Theiner thus explains it : " Frederick II. 
was so convinced of the necessity of preserving the Jesuits 
in his dominions, that he tried to influence Rome in the mat- 
ter. . . . But the Jesuits made no use of the royal good feel- 
ing ; they had fallen everywhere like heroes, and as heroes 
they wished to abandon the scene of their labors in Silesia, 
where they left imperishable monuments after themselves, 
monuments which are still admired by every Silesian. They 
represented to the king, in strong terms, that he could not 
nullify a decree of the Holy See, in order to maintain the 
Society. Therefore they earnestly begged him to consent to 
their suppression. Astonished by their obedience to the 
Holy See, he replied : ' Since you do not wish to profit by 
my favor, I shall not attempt to violate your consciences, 
and I allow you to consider yourselves as included in the 
suppression of your order.' ... In fact, the Society retained 

(1) Pope Pius VII. restored the Society on Aug. 7, 1814 ; and on Dec. 20, 1S15, Alexander 
I. expelled the Jesuits from St. Petersburg. On March 13, 1S20, they were banished from 
ihe empire. 

(2) HiaUrry of Institutions for Ecclesiastical Education, vol. ii., p. 50. Majenoe 
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possession of all its colleges, and of the University of Bres« 
lau, until the melancholy days of 1806 and 1811 ; but it 
entered into the class of secular priests, and received no 
more novices." Ravignan observes that the Prussian Jesuits 
did not refuse to preserve the status quo, as the Canon Law 
permitted, so long as the Brief was not canonically made 
known to them ; but they did refuse to follow the suggestion 
of Frederick, that they should choose for themselves a vicar, 
and constitute themselves into a religious Society. Such, in 
a few words, was the conduct of the Jesuits in Prussia, after 
the suppression ; but the course pursued by the Jesuits in 
Russia is not so easily understood. 

By the partition of Poland in 1772, the Jesuits of most of 
what was termed White Russia became subjects of Catharine 
II. They received no intimation of the suppression of their 
Society from their ordinary, the bishop of Vilna, on whom 
was incumbent the duty of giving that intimation to them. 
Behold the reason of the survival of the Jesuits in White 
Russia — an existence which has been represented, by Gio- 
berti, Theiner, and a host of less respectable foes of the 
Society, as a defiance of the commands of the Vicar of Christ. 
Ravignan asks leave to complain of the propensity of many 
publicists to regard the Jesuits " as outside the common law, 
as having no right to its benefits." This propensity is ad- 
mirably illustrated when the Jesuits of White Russia are 
accused of rebellion to the chief ecclesiastical authority. 
The Brief Dominus ac Redemptor was not published with 
those solemnities which, as canonists hold, are requisite if a 
papal pronouncement is to be regarded as obligatory, with- 
out any particular intimation of it. This Brief was not pla- 
carded either in the Campo dei Fiori, or ad valvas Sancti 
Petri ; the bishops of Christendom were ordered to publish 
it, and to procure its execution. The bishop of Vilna may 
have been guilty when he ignored this Apostolic command ; 
but so long as the contents of the Brief did not reach the 
Jesuits in the manner contemplated by the pontifical legis- 
lator, those religious were justified in regarding themselves 
as still subject to their olden rules. The doctrine of canon- 
ists, and the practice of saints, in the case of emergencies like 
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that in which the Russian Jesuits found themselves after the 
suppression, was thus set forth by Cardinal Calini in an elo- 
quent address to Pope Pius VI. on April 1, 1780 : " The 
Brief of Clement XIV. was not published in Russia, because 
of the circumstances surrounding the bishop who should 
have published it. Therefore the Jesuits in Russia remained 
in pacific possession of all that they had enjoyed for two hun- 
dred and forty years, of all that had been confirmed to them 
by so many Bulls and Briefs of nineteen Sovereign Pontiffs ; 
that is, they continued to be real Jesuits. "Where, then, is 
their heresy ; where their disobedience ? The bishop did not 
make the Brief known to them, because the court of St. Peters- 
burg had threatened with exile any one who would publish it. 
Certainly ecclesiastical precepts are not of obligation, when 
their fulfilment is so onerous. . . . The annals of the 
Church show that several Briefs of suppression have not 
been executed in various kingdoms and provinces ; and never- 
theless, Rome has never issued a Bull of condemnation 
against the religious who, in those circumstances, continued 
in their olden condition. Such was the case of the order of 
the Servites, whom Pope Innocent V. declared included in 
the suppression ordered at the General Council of Lyons. 
Then there was the order of the Brothers of St. John of God, 
suppressed by Rome, but continuing to exist in Spain, be- 
cause the Brief of Clement VI EL was not published in that 
land (1). We also see the order of the Pious Schools, al- 
though formally abolished at Rome, maintaining its position 
as an order of regulars in Poland and other northern lands. 
There are two letters of St. John Calasanctius, inserted in 
the summary of the report for his beatification in 1716, when 
Mgr. Lambertini (afterward Pope Benedict XIV), a man so 
learned in these matters, was Promoter of the Faith. The 
servant of God, then general of the Pious Schools, expressly 
charged his subjects, in these letters, to follow their rule, so 

(1) This allusion to the suppression of the Brothers of St. Johu of God reminds us that 
on May 3, 1775, at the very time when the Jesuits of Russia were being decried as rebels to 
the Holy See, Pope Pius VI. approved the decree which declared the heroicity of the virtues 
of the V'en. John Legraude, called c I peccador—the same Legrande who upheld the order 
of the Brothers of St. John of God in Spain, because the suppressing decree of Clement 
VIII. had not been promulgated in that country, owing to the opposition of Philip II. And 
Pope Pius IX. solemnly beatified this Legrande In April, 1854. 
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hug as the Brief was not intimated to them by the ordinaries ; 
and this he ordered, because the Brief of destruction, issued 
by Innocent X., had prescribed its intimation by those ordi- 
naries. Lambertini made no observations on these letters 
which might render their author's sentiments suspicious, as 
being contrary to the obedience due to the Apostolic decis- 
ions. We even read in that history of the saint which was 
written by one of the religious of the Pious Schools, and 
printed in Borae at the Ospizio di San Michele ad ripam, 
that the holy general, then very advanced in years, sent the 
venerable Brother Onofrio del Santissimo Sacramento to 
Poland and other northern countries, where the Pious Schools 
were most numerous, to obtain that the destroying Brief 
might never be promulgated in those regions ; and his object 
was gained." These observations of Cardinal Calini, received 
most graciously by Pope Pins VI., might obviate any neces- 
sity of our pursuing the subject of the culpability of the 
Jesuits of Bussia ; bnt it may be well to note that there is 
good reason for believing that Pope Clement XIV. himself 
expressly authorized the continuance of the Jesuits, as a 
Society, in the Kussian dominions. We need lay no stress 
on the reports to that effect which were current in Bussia at 
that time (1) ; we have positive evidence of this authorization 
in a pastoral letter of the bishop of Mohilow, dated June 29, 
1779. This prelate says : " In condescension to the wishes 
of the august empress of Bussia, Pope Clement XIV. had not 
obliged her to execute the Bull Dominus ac Rcdemptor in her 
dominions." It is true that Garampi, the papal nuncio in 
Poland, afterward stated that no such permission of toleration 
had been sent through him ; bnt that statement does not 
show that the authorization was not granted. It is certain 
that Clement XIV., like Louis XV. and many other sovereigns 
of the time, frequently conducted negotiations without any 
intervention of his nuncios, and even without the knowledge 
of his secretary of state ; and this fact is admitted even by 
Theiner, who is most energetic in rejecting the theory of an 

(1) Thus, there was printed in Germany, in 1S20, a memoire entitled Observations of a 
Gentleman of St. Pclcrslmra on thclieporlof Prince Galiizin, Minister of Religious 
Affairs; to Ihr Imperial Majesty, on the Expulsion of the Jesuits ; Sent to a Friend in 
Germany. This writer speaks of the authorization as a fact admitted by all. 
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authorization by the Pontiff (1). We are justified, therefore, 
in believing that the Jesuits in Russia were not rebels to the 
Hol} r See ; and that Pope Pius VII. did not stultify himself 
when, re-establishing officially the Jesuits in Russia, at the 
prayer of Paul I., he eulogized the fathers who had remained 
in those regions " to cultivate the vineyard of the Lord." 

With this defense of the conduct of the Jesuits in Russia 
we would terminate our dissertation, not deeming it requi- 
site to discuss a question which is unnecessarily agitated by 
most publicists who treat of the pontificate of Clement XIV. ; 
namely, whether the Pontiff went mad after he had sup- 
pressed the Society. The arguments by which certain apol- 
ogists of the Society endeavor to show that the wickedness 
of its suppression was evinced by a remorse, on the part of 
Clement XIV., which culminated in insanity, are flimsy and 
baseless. They would receive no attention from us, did not 
Ravignan, an author whose sincerity cannot be challenged, 
incline to the affirmative when he introduces this question. 
From the day of the suppression of the Society there were 
vague whisperings among its ultra partisans that Clement 
XIV. had become crazy ; but not until 1847, when Cretin- 
eau-Joly published his Clement XIV. and the Jesuits, was 
there any revelation of the source of those rumors. It then 
appeared that the responsibility for the cruel aspersion rest- 
ed on the ex-Jesuit, Vincent Bolgeni, an able polemic, but 
too fond of paradoxes, whom we have had frequent occasion 
to cite in the course of our work. However, Cretineau-Joly 
was not satisfied with the incoherent and scandalous narra- 
tive of Bolgeni ; his mistaken zeal induced him to embellish 
it witL details which can be ascribed to no source other than 
his own imagination. " The princes," says Cretineau-Joly, 
" had expelled the sons of Loyola from their kingdoms ; the 
Pontiff abandoned them to ecclesiastical persecutors. But this 

(1) Theincr cites a despatch of Garampi to the Pope and the secretary of state. In which 
the nuncio speaks of the opposition of Catharine to the suppression, and remarks : " In so 
grave and delicate an affair, I shall not dare to express my opinion to the Holy Father or 
to the Holy Congregation, especially since Tarn in the most complete ignorance concern- 
ing the steps that may havehcen taken." Theiner also cites a despatch from Cardinal 
de Berri? to the Due d'Aiguillon, dated Aug. 24, 1773, In which, speaking of the circular- 
letter to the bishops which informed them of the Brief of suppression, the cardinal said : 
" I car-noi ask for any explanations from the Pope, since he gives no audiences; and I can 
obtain noue from the secretary of state, si?ice he was told nothing about the matter." 
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tyranny of detail did not accomplish the purpose of Charles 
III. and of his ministers ; the Spanish monarch desired a 
more complete triumph, and he persuaded the Pope to ac- 
cord it. On July 21, 1773, there was to be begun a novena 
at the Gesu, in honor of St. Ignatius. The bells had com- 
menced to toll, and Gamjanelli inquired for the reason. 
When he was informed, he remarked : ' You mistake. They 
are not ringing at the Gesu for the saints, but for the dead.' 
This he knew better than any one else ; for he accepted, that 
same day, the Brief Dominus ac Bedemptor, which abolished 
the Society of Jesus throughout Christendom. . . . Clement 
XIV had signed it ivith a lead-pencil, during the night, and at 
a window of the Quirinal. It is said — and we have this 
from the very lips of Pope Gregory XVI. — that after having 
ratified an act of such great import, Ganganelli fell to the 
marble floor, from which he was not raised until ihs next day. 
This next day was for him one of tears and despair ; for, 
according to the manuscript narrative left by the celebrated 
theologian, Vincent Bolgeni (1), Cardinal Simone, then audi- 
tor of the Pope, narrated the frightful scene as follows : ' The 
Pontiff was on his bed, almost naked (2). He was weeping, 
and from time to time he was heard to repeat : Oh God ! 1 
am damned ; hell is my home ; there is no remedy I Brother 
Francis begged me to approach the Pope, and to speak to 
him. I did so ; but the Pope would not answer me, continu- 
ing to repeat: Hell is my home! I tried to reassure him ; 
but he kept silent. A quarter of an hour elapsed ; then he 
turned his eyes toward me, and said : / have signed the 
Brief ; there is no remedy. I told him that there was a rem- 
edy ; that he could withdraw the decree. Then he cried : 
B cannot be done. I have given it to Moniiio ; and by this 
time, the courier for Spain is probably on his way. Even 
then, said I, one Brief is revoked by another one. Oh God ! 

(1) The original manuscript of Bolpenl, presened iu tbe Jesuit archives at Rome, was 
copied by Theiner, and is Riven in his Epistles and Briefs of Clement XIV. Paris, 1S52. 

(2) Here Cretinean-Joly furnishes one of innumerable instances of his ignorance of the 
Italian language; for Bolgeni represents Simone as saying that the Pope was reclining on 
his bed, dressed in shirt and drawers— in camicia c mutande. This ignorance of Italian 
Justifies us in hesitatiug to accept Cretineau-Joly's version of tbe remarks of Pope Gregory 
XVI. Gregory understood French ; but in his audiences he never ventured outside of 
Latin or Italian. 
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he returned, it cannot be done. I am damned. Hell is my 
home ; there is no remedy: His despair, according to Simone, 
lasted for a good half-hour. Certain imprudent friends of 
Clement XIV. have been unwilling to credit him with this 
last good quality of remorse. ...He teas about to become 
crazy; for from July 21, 1773, he never had more than a few 
scintillations of reason. Among all the Roman Pontiffs, he is 
the first ami only one to have suffered this degradation of hu- 
manity " (1). The disgust and horror excited by this abom- 
inably impious lucubration of a Catholic pen might serve 
as its' refutation, if it were never to fall under other eyes than 
those of one devoted to the Holy See. Certainly we know 
that it is possible for a Pope to become a madman ; that it 
is also possible for a Pope to be damned. But what was 
there in the course pursued by Pope Clement XIV. toward 
the Society of Jesus, which would entail upon him so terri- 
ble a punishment in this world, and separation from God in 
the next ? Heap anathemas as you will upon the heads of 
Pombal, Aranda, Tanucci, Choiseul ; upon the heads of the 
Jansenists, Febroniaus, Encyclopedists, and Freemasons of 
the eighteenth century ; but not on the head of him who 
thought that the suppression of the Society of Jesus was 
necessary for the peace of the Church, and who could right- 
ly say, whether he did say it or not, " com pulsus feci" Now 
let us examine the indictment drawn up by Cretineau-Joly. 
In the first place, it is false that from the date of the sup- 
pression, Clement XIV. was nearly always non compos men- 
tis. That he suffered intensely, and because of the suppres- 
sion, is true ; but the despatches of the foreign ambassadors 
to their courts show that he transacted business until three 
weeks before his death, that is, that for fourteen months af- 
ter the abolition of the Society, his mind was clear and ac- 
tive. Not once does any one of the ambassadors even hint 
at any mental trouble, other than grief, on the part of His 
Holiness. From Sept. 28, 1773, to Oct, 28, the Pontiff was 
at Castel Gandolfo, continually occupied v> ith a regulation 
of the affairs of the extinct Society, especially with provis- 
ions for the continuance of the many establishments which 

(1) Clement XIV. and the Jesuits, p. 330. 
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the Jesuits had ruled. On Nov. 12, we find bim opening 
the Koman College, then under the control of secular priests ; 
and Cardinal de Bernis writes to Aiguillon that " His Holi- 
ness is in good health, and in excellent spirits " (1). Two 
days before this event, Bernis had written that " the Pope 
was very busily engaged in the affairs of the missions " ; and 
the ambassador hoped that in a few clays he " would have 
something positive to write, concerning the missions of Ton- 
quin and Cochin China." On Nov. 30, Aiguillon writes to 
Bernis that Louis XV. rejoices because of the good health 
enjo}*ed by the Pontiff, in spite of his great labors ; and he 
congratulates His Holiness, because " his health, and the gai- 
ety which accompanies it, are proofs of the tranquillity of his 
mind." Certainly, the French monarch could have had no 
misgivings as to the intellectual soundness of the Pope, when 
he wrote, on Nov. 23, that Bernis should " address himself 
personal!}/ to His Holiness, in reference to a point concerning 
which His Majesty was very anxious " ; namely, the nature 
of the secret instructions which Bicci, while yet general of the 
Society, was said to have emitted for the future guidance of 
his subjects, in the event of their suppression. We must sup- 
pose that Bernis had obeyed the royal command to apply for 
information directly to Pope Clement, when, on Dec. 8, he 
wrote to Aiguillon that His Majesty would have to wait un- 
til the examination of Bicci and his former assistants was 
completed (2). Let the reader consult the Epistles of Clem- 
ent XIV., edited by Theiner, and that author's chapters on 
the last days of the Pontiff, and he will find many indica- 
tions that no person in Borne suspected, for an instant, the 
mental capacity of him who is represented by Cretiueau- 
Joly as enjoying, after the suppression, " only a few scintil- 
lations of reason." But what shall we say, if we wish to do 
justice to the imaginative powers of Bolgeni and his French 

(i) Bernis adds that thereafter, in the Roman College, " Theology will he taught accord- 
ing to the doctrine of St. Thomas and Seotns ; and that the Pope has not wished to admit 
any professors of the Angustinian school, since that school is too much opposed to that of 
the Jesuits. It Is the intention of His Holiness to banish theological disputes as much as 
possible, and to keep at a distance from the schools all that is called Jansenism or Moltn- 
ism. He has retained fonr of the olden Jesuit professors, who enjoyed a good reputation 
for talent." . „ ,. ., 

(2) Bernis says that " It is not the intention of His Holiness to render the Jesuits odious, 
nr to furnish material for disputes to factions." 
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disciple ? Certainly the reader must find it difficult to pic- 
ture to himself a Roman Pontiff signing a Brief with a lead- 
pencil, as he stands in the embrasure of one of his windows 
at midnight, depending for light upon the moon ; and alas ! 
the poor Pope must be pictured, if we follow the context, as 
affixing the momentous signature while clothed only in shirt 
and drawers (1). It has always been believed that a Pope 
sigus important documents in the presence, either of his 
cardinal-secretary of state, or of the cardinal-prefect (or at 
least the secretary) of the Congrefgation immediately con- 
cerned in the matter. Again, it is well known by all who 
are familiar with the ways of the Roman court, and ought 
to be suspected by those who are not acquainted with them, 
that it would be absolutely impossible for a Pope to remain 
out of his bed many hours when he ought to be in it, with- 
out the knowledge of scores of his household attendants (2). 
"We are told that the Pope informed Simone that he had al- 
ready consigned the Brief to Monino. But Bernis and 
Monino say that the latter received the Brief on Aug. 19, 
nearly a month after the alleged fainting-spell on the floor 
of the Quirinal. Simone also tells us that " immediately 
after the departure of 31onino" the Pontiff tried to throw him- 
self out of a window, and that a servant experienced great 
difficulty in preventing him. But how could this have 
occurred, if, as Cretineau-Joly asserts, the Pope was uncon- 
scious on the floor until found in the morning ? Are we to 
suppose that the servant, after saving his master from 
breaking his neck, left the poor man alone until morning 
with every opportunity for some similar action ? . Cretineau- 
Joly says that Pope Gregory XVI. communicated to him 
the story of the fainting-spell. Gregory may have done this, 
and he may have credited the yarn, although he seems to 
have given no authorit}- for it ; but it is remarkable that 

(1) We cannot suppose that the Pope was fully dressed, and that he was reduced to shirt 
and drawers by the tardy prelate or domestic who found him stretched ou the floor. The 
discoverer would have either left his garments all on him, or would have put a night-robe 
on hira, if so much of the clothing had been removed. If we can suppose anything nat- 
ural in this unnatural business, the Pontiff must have signed the Brief, according to Cre- 
tineau-Joly, while arrayed in the eamieia c mutandc. 

(2) In regard to Clement XIV., it is certain that he was continually under the eyes of 
either his confessor, Buontempi, or of his faithful companion. Friar Francis. 
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Bolgeni says not a word about it. The memory of Cretin- 
eau-Joly must have been very defective ; for we note an in- 
stance of its failure which completely demolishes the weird 
picture which he presents to the gaze of the credulous. 
Cretineau-Joly himself, in the same work which contains 
this picture, publishes a letter which Monino wrote to Ta- 
nucci two days after the day on which, according to the 
would-be apologist, the Spaniard received the Brief from 
Clement IV.; and in this letter, after telling the Neapolitan 
minister how he has repeatedly assured His Catholic Maj- 
esty that the Brief of suppression was about to appear, he 
avows that new difficulties are continually arising. Then he 
adds : " I have been obliged to discharge my musket ; and 
you know with what kind of shot it is loaded. The result 
has been a quantity of printed sheets, which may yet serve 
me when I make cartridges. I fear that another dis- 
charge \cill be needed; for at every step I take, I find a iieio 
obstacle." Is it not evident that on July 23, the date of 
this letter, Monino had not yet received the Brief? We 
have charitably supposed that the memory of Cretineau-Joly 
was defective ; but it appears strange that his proof-reader 
did not inform him that although this letter of Monino is 
read on his page 333, the world is told on page 332 that on 
July 21 the Spaniard had extorted the Brief, and that " with 
one blow he had killed both the Vicar of Christ, and the 
Society founded by St. Ignatius." "We now dismiss this 
subject with a quotation from the same Bolgeni whose abom- 
inable recital, thanks to the ghoulish enterprise of Cretineau- 
Joly, has attained, in the minds of many of the unwary, to 
the dignity of history. This same Bolgeni, either because 
his memory also has failed him, or because he is half-re- 
pentant of his insult to the memory of a Roman Pontiff, 
tells us in another narrative which is a sequel of the one al- 
ready cited (1), that he questioned Mgr. Sampieri, a canon 
of St. Peter's, and an intimate of Clement XIV., as to wheth- 
er the Pontiff reall} r became crazy, and that the prelate re- 
plied that " having frequently consulted with the Holy 
Father on important matters, after his receipt of that let- 

(1) This second narrative is also preserved In the Jesuit archives at Rome. 
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ter (1), he had never perceived any derangement in the Pope a 
mind, although His Holiness always rested his head on his 
hand, the elbow leaning on the table, and he appearing to be 
plunged in deep melancholy " (2). 



CHAPTER XX. 

VOLTAIRE. 

It required but little effort of logic, says Balmes, to pass 
from the Reformation of the sixteenth century to deism ; 
and from deism to atheism there is but a step. Not in 
Germany, however, the birthplace of that conglomeration of 
heresies which is styled Protestantism, did incredulism find 
its cradle ; that sad distinction belongs to England. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Addison deplored the 
ravages of irreligion and lubricity in his country. Leibnitz, 
after a visit to England, said that natural religion had be- 
come extremely weak in that land ; and Clarke, in his reply 
to the German, could not deny the fact. Thomas Leland 
declared that attacks on Christianity succeeded each other 
without interruption ; and that the opponents of revelation 
manifested a zeal which was as strange as it was indefatiga- 

(1) This letter was one purporting to nave been written by Mgr. de Bourmont, arch- 
bishop of Paris, antagonizing the abolition of the Society ; and which, contrary to what 
Bolgeni says, appeared only after the death of Clement XIV. But what is to our purpose 
is that since this letter was dated April 24, 1774, Sampieri speaks of a time nine months 
after the suppression. 

(2) We need not insult the intelligence of the reader by more than a reference to the 
charge of having murdered Clement XIV., which has been made against the Jesuits. Who 
would recognize the Gioberti of the Primacy of Italy, the author of a sublime system of 
philosophy, and one of the foremost among modern appreciators of the philosophy of his- 
tory, in the writer of the following passage ? " Natural reason demands that a crime be 
attributed to him alone who had an interest in committing it. as well as a moral capability 
and a desire of committing it. Now who could expect any gain by the death of Clement ? 
The Jesuits. Who hated Clement ? The Jesuits. Who manifested this hatred by calum- 
nies, libels, and every possible method ? The Jesuits. Who joined to their hatred a fero- 
cious hunger after vengeance? The Jesuits. Who threatened the holy Pope with what 
really happened? Who endeavored to kill him by anticipation, iuducing a fear because of 
sacrilegious prophecies? The Jesuits. Who rejoiced when the event happened, insulting 
bis still warm remains ? The Jesuits. Who calumniate him even now ? The Jesuits. . . . 
Who is more vindictive than the Jesuits (I speak of the political ones), and more vile in 
his revenge? Certainly a doctrine which, in many cases, justifies treason, perjury, homi- 
cide, and even the murder or sovereigns, may easily justify the poisoning of Popes. . .. 
They who scrupled not in throwing mud on the highest dignity on earth, were fully capa- 
ble of poisoning the man who was invested with it. ... But all doubt is banished by thai 
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ble. Some of these foes of both Catholicism and the Protes- 
tantism of that day were avowed deists ; others were Socin- 
ians, as the modern Arians were termed, who rejected the 
fundamental dogma of the Christian religion. To this lat- 
ter school belonged Clarke, Emlyn, Winston, and Locke. 
Clarke defended against Collins the existence of God, and 
the immortality and liberty of man's soul ; but Voltaire 
charged him with being a mere shuffler in his treatment of 
the question. Asgill published an attempt to prove that 
man can be transferred to eternal life, without passing 
through the gates of death. William Coward wrote a 
denial of the spirituality and immortality of the soul. 
Shaftesbury, in his Characteristics, allowed indifference in 
religious matters ; he advocated a religion supervised and 
indoctrinated by the state ; he separated virtue from belief, 
and regarded it as a mere instinct. Collins was probably 
the most " advanced " of the English freethinkers of that 
time. He contended that revelation and reason were antag- 
onistic ; that the Old and New Testaments are a mass of 
types or allegories which prove nothing. Of the same 
school as Collins were Toland, Tindal, Trenchard, Woolston, 
Chubb, Morgan, Dodwell, and Bolingbroke. While all 
these coryphees of infidelity were waving their dismal stand- 
ards in England, irreligion was almost unknown in the 
Land of the Lilies ; and nearly all of the English vanguard 

mass of Actions, frauds, prodigies, and sacrilegious superstitions, by which the Fathers 
showed that they desired, awaited, prepared, foresaw, and regarded as certain the speedy 
death of their enemy. . . . Let us suppose that to-day, in any state of civilized Europe 
there should appear a sect which made a business of predicting the more or less early 
death of the sovereign ; and that while these prophecies were being circulated, the prince 
died with all the signs of an unnatural death. I ask whether there is on earth a tribunal 
which would not decide that the said sect was an accomplice in producing the mournful 
event. . . . Imputing to the Jesuits the atrocious deed, I do not speak so much of the Fathers, 
as of their clients. . . . How the infernal plot was executed is still, and probably ever will 
be, a mystery; therefore it would be rash to nttribute it to the express command of the 
Society. Nevertheless, the guilt of the deed weighs, and ever will weigh, upon the Society, 
for many reasons which will not bear contradiction, etc., etc.," usque ad nauseam. (Mod- 
ern Jesuit, cb. xl. Luzerne, 1847.) Perhaps the best reply to this tirade may be given in 
the words with which Cantii dismisses the accusation. " It has been asserted that Clem- 
ent XIV. was poisoned by the Jesuits. The truth is that the physicians found no trace of 
poison in ids body. But may we not ask why the Jesuits, if they hud the means and the 
will, did not commit the crime before they received the decisive blow ; or why they did 
not strike the powerful ones who had compelled their suppression, rather than the weak 
one who had suffered the compulsion ?" History of a Hundred Years, vol. i., p. 172. 
Florence, 1855. 
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of the anti-Christian phalanx were dead, ere their weapons 
were naturalized in France. Then there appeared the Per- 
sian Letters of Montesquieu (1) ; the ebullitions of La Met- 
trie, d'Argens, Toussaint, Helvetius, Holbach, Naigeon, 
Grimm, d'Argental, Saint-Lambert, Turgot, Rous, Diderot, 
d'Alembert ; and more influential than all, the writings of 
Voltaire and Jean-Jacques Eousseau. The two last were 
easily the leaders of the impious host ; and, as Barruel 
says, d'Alembert was their most cunning agent, the Prus- 
sian Frederick II. their protector and counsellor, and 
Diderot their forlorn hope. 

When treating of Voltaire, all anti-Christian and nearly 
all Protestant writers draw their information and sentiments, 
either mediately or immediately, from the Life written by 
Condorcet, or from the one composed by Duvernet. No 
scholar will contest the talent and ability of Condorcet ; but 
the reader shall judge whether this author's " philosophical " 
proclivities did not destroy the judicial equanimity which is so 
essential for him who would be regarded as a historian. 
Commenting on what is undoubtedly the damning spot in 
the career of Voltaire as a writer, the besmirchal of the 
white robe of the sweet virgin of Domremy, the ultra-pane- 
gyrist of the " Sage of Ferney " says : " The enemies of 
Voltaire affect to condemn this poem as unworthy of a phil- 
osopher, as a stain upon his works, and even upon his life. 
But if it be permitted to regard as useful an effort to render 
superstition ridiculous ... if an affectation of austerity of 
morals, if an excessive value placed on purity, only makes 
hypocrites who are covered by the facile mask of chastity . . . 
if, by leading men to regard as crimes those defects from 
which men of honor and conscience have not been exempt, 
there results an oppression of even the purest souls by that 
dangerous caste (the priesthood) which, in order to govern 

(1) When Montesquieu was seized by his last illness, he told his confessor, before receiv- 
ing the Last Sacraments, that he had never been an increduiist at heart. This priest. 
Father Itoutb, a Jesuit, detailed the dispositions of his penitent to Gualterio. the papai nun. 
cio in Paris; and in his letter occurs this passage : " He declared that he had never been 
an increduiist; and that if he had ever injured religion, he had been conquered by a 
taste for the new and the singular, by a desire to pass for a superior genius who was above 
prejudice and common opinions, and by the wish to merit the applause of those persona 
who directed public admiration." 
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and trouble the earth, claims to be the exclusive channel of 
the justice of Heaven ; then this author must be regarded as 
the enemy of hypocrisy and of superstition." The Life 
written by Duvernet (1786), although sometimes attributed 
to the Marquis de Villette, was composed with the object of 
proving that " Voltaire consumed his life in the destruction 
of the great errors which corrupt morality." The judicious 
Picot may well style this author " a sort of madman who pro- 
fessed a blind enthusiasm" for his idol. Every page of the 
work is a tissue of outrages on decenc} r and religion, and of im- 
piety against God. On neither Condorcet nor Duvernet shall 
we depend for the knowledge requisite for this dissertation. 
They should not be ignored entirely ; but the writings of Vol- 
taire himself shall form the chief source from which we shall 
endeavor to form a correct idea of the most prominent 
enemy of the Church in modern times ; of that strange gen- 
ius who is the fetich of all modern "liberals," just as he was 
the fawning pet of those exponents of monarchical " divine 
right," Catharine II. of Russia and Frederick II. of Prussia ; 
of that vaunted " philosopher " who dared to exclaim : 
" Reason was born only yesterday," implying, of course, that 
Reason began with him ; of that Satanic railer who, in 
almost his last moments, feared not to boast : " With one 
foot in the grave, I shall beat time for a dance with the 
other one." 

According to the baptismal register of the parish of Saint- 
Andre-des-Arcs in Paris, Frangois-Marie Arouet was born 
in that parish on Nov. 21, 1694, of Frangois Arouet and 
Marie-Marguerite Daumart. Arouet was an honest bour- 
geois whose ancestors had been tanners at Saint-Jouin de 
Marne since the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, until his 
father, having learned how to manufacture cloth, moved to 
Paris, and set up an establishment in the Rue Saint-Denis. 
At the time of the birth of Frangois-Marie, Arouet was a 
notary ; but in 1701 he was appointed to a receivership of 
one of the tribunals of the Chambre des Comptes — a posi- 
tion which the vanity of Frangois-Marie afterward exalted 
as that of " treasurer " of the said Chambre. Mme. Arouet 
was more cultured than were most of the bourgeoises of that 
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day, and her morals were as easy as her manners. A friend 
of Ninon de l'Enclos, her house was the resort of numerous 
noble roues ; and when Francois-Marie, the last of her five 
children, was born, the members of the precious circle won- 
dered as to his paternity. If the husband's claim was to be 
ignored, as many insisted, the probabilities seemed to favor 
Francois de Castagner de Chateauneuf, commendatory abbot 
of Yarennes, who acted as the boy's godfather (1). Of the 
five young Arouets, only three lived to maturity ; the eldest, 
Armand ; Fran§ois-Marie, of whom we are about to treat ; 
and Marie, the sole individual of his family for whom the 
prince of cynics cherished the slightest affection. Marie 
married Pierre-Francois Mignot, a clerk in the Chambre des 
Comptes, and became the mother of the Abbe Mignot, of a 
daughter who married a M. Denis, and of another daughter 
who married M. de Fontaine. As a babe, Franyois-Marie 
experienced no mother's care ; indeed, it was due to the zeal 
of Chateauneuf that he survived the perils of infancy. As a 
child, he never prayed at his mother's knee. His heart, in- 
tellect, and soul were left to the mercies of the immoral and 
impious abbe ; when he was only three years old, if we may 
credit a remark of Chateauneuf to Ninon, he knew by heart 
the Moisade of Lourdet, one of the first overt attacks on re- 
ligion which incredulity made in France. In his eleventh 
year he was placed in the Jesuit college of Louis le Grand ; 
but the influence of Chateauneuf, who continued to associate 
with the boy during the clays of recreation and during the 
vacations, more than neutralized the lessons of piety and of 
true wisdom which he now received. Violent and continual 
headaches compelled the young Arouet to forego a course 
of philosophy, and to leave college in 1711, when he had 
completed his rhetoric. Two years of dissipation ensued ; 
and in the hope that absence from Paris would improve his 
morals, his father induced Chateauueuf to procure for the lad 
a pageship in the suite of that worthy's brother, then French 
ambassador at The Hague. Scarcely, however, had the can- 
didate for reformation arrived in the Dutch capital, than he 
began an intrigue with the daughter of a female French 

(1) Duver.vet; Life of Voltaire, p. 11, Geneva, 17S6. 
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Protestant journalist ; and since the mother had resolved to 
marry the girl to Jean Cavalier, the ex-leader of the Camis- 
ard bandits, she complained to the ambassador, and the pre- 
cocious page was instantly sent back to Paris. Arouet 
would now have exiled his son to America, had not many 
friends persuaded him to try the effects of the discipline of 
a lawyer's office. During the three years which Prangois- 
Marie was supposed to be devoting to at least some little 
acquisition of legal lore, he certainly became an adept in 
chicanery and in all the meaner arts which are familiar to 
the scum of the legal profession ; but nearly all his time was 
consumed in debauchery in the society of men like Chaulieu, 
La Fare, Bussy, Caumartin, Servien, Sully, and others whose 
names persistently confront him who peers into the history 
of the Regency of Philippe d' Orleans. The physical con- 
stitution of the young Arouet compelled him to comparative 
moderation in the matter of drink ; but in every other kind 
of debauchery he yielded to none. His father was thinking 
seriously of applying for a lettre de cachet for his imprison- 
ment, when the regent anticipated the request by exiling the 
boy to Sully-sur-Loire, because of some verses in which he 
had foully libelled that prince. Defamatory verses had 
banished Arouet from Paris ; but some fulsomely laudatory 
poetry caused the regent to relent, and the poet's punishment 
lasted only seven months. However, the offence was repeated; 
and fourteen months in the Bastille were accorded to the sinner 
for reflection. Shortly after Arouet recovered his freedom, he 
dropped the name of his family, coolly appropriated the aris- 
tocratic de, and posed ever afterward as " M. de Voltaire " (1). 
Voltaire advanced his first claims to the applause of the 
general public by the representation of his tragedy of Q?dipe> 
on Nov. 18, 1718. The piece pleased the literary world, and 
it drove the philosophistic world into ecstasies of delight. 
Two of its verses, apparently directed against the priests of 
the false deities of paganism, but really attacking the Chris- 
tian priesthood (2), were, according to the expression of Con- 

(1) It is generally supposed that he had hitherto signed his name as " Arouet, Junior— 
Arouet le J. . . "; and that in an anagram of these letters he discovered " Voltaire." 
(2) Nm prctrcs nc sunt pas cc quhin vain pcuplc pense ; 

Kutre credulitc fait tnute leur science." Act IV., scene I. 
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dorcet, " the first cry in a war which even the death of Vol- 
taire could not terminate." The regent, in spite of the fact 
that the malignants of Paris feigned to recognize him in the 
incestuous hero of the tragedy, gave a gold medal and a 
pension of 1,200 livres to the author. About this time Vol- 
taire wrote his Letter to Urania, a collection of the chief ob- 
jections of incredulism against Christianity, in which he for- 
mally declares : " I am not a Christian," and raises the ban- 
ner of Natural Religion. Nevertheless, on Nov. 4, 1723, 
when he was attacked by small pox, ^Voltaire made his con- 
fession. " I confessed, and made my will, which was not a 
long one ; and then I awaited death with great tranquillity." 
In the spring of 1724, Voltaire made a second sojourn in 
the Bastille. The chevalier de Rohan-Chabot having fancied 
himself insulted by the audacious poet, had caused his ser- 
vants to cudgel the offender ; and in order to prevent a duel, 
all the Rohans had combined to obtain a lettre de cachet for 
the plebeian challenger. After fifteen days of imprisonment, 
Voltaire asked to be allowed to visit England, and the per- 
mission was granted. With the exception of his relations 
with Bolingbroke (1), and with that impious nobleman's 

(1) Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, born of dissenting parents in 1672, became an 
Anglican In his early manhood. Having taken a great part in furthering the Treaty of 
Utrecht, he was raised to the peerage. When the House of Hanover mounted the British 
throne, Bolingbroke retired to France (1715). It was at his chateau of La Source that Vol- 
taire first made his acquaintance. Having become prime minister to James III. (styled 
the Pretender), then residing at Bar in Lorraine, he was convicted of high treason in Eng- 
land on Sept. 10, 1715 ; and at almost the same time James III. dismissed him for similar 
reasons. There seems to be no doubt that Bolingbroke betrayed James In order to obtain 
the favor of the Hanoverians. At any rate he was allowed to return to England in 1723. 
While in France he married a niece of Mme. de Maintenon, who converted him from the 
libertinage which had exceeded that of the roues of the Regeucy, but who did not succeed 
in converting him to Christianity. When he died in 1751, Bolingbroke left his writings to 
David Mallet with injunctions to publish them. These works, remarked Lally-Tolendal, 
are doubly precious, since they are strong against atheism, and weak against revelation. 
On Oct. 16, 1754, the Grand Jury of Westminster, imitating the Roman ludex which Prot- 
estants affect to regard as an engine of obscurantism and of tyranny, denounced the works 
of Bolingbroke, especially the Letters to Pope, as subversive of religion, of morality, and 
of the government. Certain critics have failed to discern in Bolingbroke either a deist or 
an incredulist; they Insist that the seductive and learned author was rather similar to one 
of the ancient Academicians. But it is certain that he jeers at religion, and strives to 
banish its first principles from the heart of his reader. His persistency of purpose Is shown 
by the fact that he insisted on the posthumous publication of some of his most baneful 
writings. He rejects both revelation and the Natural Law. He denies that the Creator 
intended to confer happiness on man. He admits a kind of general Providence ; but de- 
nies that it extends over individuals. While avowing the antiquity and the usefulness of 
the doctrine of a future life, he contends that it is a Action of the ancient Egyptians. He 
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particular world, we know little concerning the sojourn of 
Voltaire in England. He seems to have made no impression 
on the phlegmatic islanders ; the English writings of the 
time barely mention his name. He saw Congreve, whom the 
English deemed their Moliere ; he met Clarke, the disciple 
and commentator of Newton ; he became intimate with 
Swift, the friend and secretary of Bolingbroke, and regarded 
as an English Kabelais ; and he tried in vain to win the es- 
teem of Pope, whose sincere deism was disgusted with his 
licentious tastes and impious mouthings. But the relations 
of Voltaire with Bolingbroke were momentous indeed, since 
they were the cause of his definitive attachment to that in- 
credulism with which he had hitherto merely toyed. In ac- 
cordance with his aspirations which were ever falsely aris- 
tocratic as well as wicked, Voltaire accepted Bolingbroke 
as his model, eagerly imbibing from that polluted source 
ideas which he was to incorporate afterward in so many of 
his writings, especially in those which were directed against 
the Holy Scriptures. Voltaire seems to have been dazzled 
by the brilliancy of a position to which his imagination had 
exalted Bolingbroke, but which the noble incredulist did not 
really occupy. Voltaire discerned in Bolingbroke the head 
of a grand school of thought, and a type of English intelli- 
gence ; he ignored the fact that heretical though it was, Eng- 
lish society was still religious in the depths of its heart. 
His prejudices did not allow him to understand the religious 
crisis through which England was then passing. "By con- 
tact with revolution and party politics," says Maynard, " re- 
ligion in England had become deformed, if not in itself, at 
least in the ideas formed concerning it. Because of hatred 

holds that the soul is not an immateriaJ substance, distinct from the body. He teaches 
that chastity has no foundation in nature; that it is an iuveution of humau vanity. He 
regards the entire Pentateuch as a tissue of absurdities. He discerns more obscurities in 
the New Testament than in the writings of Plato; in it, he insists, there are two contra- 
dictory Gospels, one of Jesus, the other of St. Paul. He outrages the Apostle of the Geu- 
tiles in terms that do not bear repetition. He declares that Christiauity has uever effected 
any good for humanity. Like all of his school, Bolingbroke knew no such thing as mod- 
esty. In a letter to Pope he placed himself above all other great philosophers and theolo- 
gians. A calm and judicial reader of the works of Bolingbroke may not agree with 
Pope's saying to Swift that the epicurean deist was more than mortai when he treated of 
mundane matters ; but he will certainly hold with Pope that Bolingbroke became frivolous 
when he tried to play the theologian. 
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for the Stuarts, the Catholic religion was regarded as one of 
rebels ; because of hatred for the governing powers, the Es- 
tablished Church was termed their instrument ; because of 
hatred of the republicans and levellers, the non-conformists 
were pronounced stupid or dangerous fanatics. In the 
minds of the wits and roues with whom Voltaire associated, 
the religious question was comprised in the two words, ab- 
surdity and danger. Hence their hatred, or at least an in- 
difference for religion, which showed itself either in brutal 
attacks, or in a transformation of repealed Christianity into 
a species of deism. After Locke, the author of this trans- 
formation, came Shaftesbury, Toland, Collins, Tindal, to 
whom many of the English aristocracy gave the countenance 
of their social credit, and of their impiety and corruption. 
When Voltaire saw Christianity thus treated by the higher 
classes and by churchmen, naturally he thought it dead in 
England. He thought that it would soon die in France ; so 
he prophesied, and took upon himself to accomplish the 
prediction " (1). It was during his residence in England 
that Voltaire published his Henriade, on which he had la- 
bored almost unceasingly for ten years, and which contains 
the germ of the entire life-work of the author. The Marquis 
de Villette, one of the earliest biographers of the cynic, ac- 
claims this work as " the mo3t important service ever ren- 
dered to philosophy." The subject of the poein, the career 
of Henry IV., is a frame on which to hang a number of pic- 
tures illustrative of papal aud clerical iniquity, and of the 
essential fanaticism of true religion. Condorcet, who 
thought that reason and religion are necessarily antagonistic, 
styles the Henriade " The Poem of Reason." It is interest- 
ing to learn that Voltaire, having learned that there was 
some talk of prohibiting the circulation of this work, sent a 
copy of it to Father Poree, who had been one of his teach- 
ers in the College of Louis le Grand, asking for his opinion 
as a theologian and a literary man. The reply of the Jes- 
uit has not come down to us ; but he must have found it an 
easy task to unmask the hypocrisy which had led Voltaire 
to say that " not only as an author, but as a Christian, he 

(1) Voltaire ; His Life and His Works, bk. i., ch. 6. Paris. 1S63. 
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yearned for the esteem of Father Poree." Even as a liter- 
ary work, the Henriade was prized by few of its author's con- 
temporaries. La Harpe, one of his own school, declared 
that in this would-be epic the writer had been wanting in in- 
vention ; that lie had failed in his plan, in his drama, and in 
his treatment of the wonderful — in fine, in all that enters in- 
to the essentials of an epic. La Beaumelle asked : " Who 
will read this poem, fifty years from now? " Trublet said 
that he " yawned when he read it." No wonder, then, that 
Joseph de Maistre remarked: "As to his epic poem, I have 
no right to speak of it ; for in order to judge of a book, 
one must read it ; and in order to read it, one must be 
awake " (1). 

Voltaire returned to France in the early days of 1729, 
bearing with him, says his worthy panegyrist, Condorcet, a 
consciousness that " he was called to destroy the innumera- 
ble prejudices, of which his country was the slave." And 
Condorcet tells us how the tremendous task was to be ac- 
complished. " He felt that he would succeed, if he used 
a happy mixture of audacity and cunning ; now yielding to 
circumstances, and then profiting by them or causing them 
to arise ; prudently adopting, as necessity demanded, argu- 
mentation, pleasantries, the charms of poetry, or theatrical 
effects. In fine, he was to render ratiocination so simple 
that it would become popular ; so amiable that it would not 
frighten frivolity ; so attractive that it would become the 
fashion. This grand project inflamed the soul of Voltaire ; 
it excited his courage ; he consecrated his life to it, and he 
kept his word. The tragedy of Brutus was the first fruit of his 

0) "We do not know," savs Maynard, " whether Malezieii was right when he said that 
the French have not the epic 'mind : but most assuredly nothing was ever less epical than 
the eighteenth centurv, that century without naturalness and without faith. Nothing was 
ever less epical than Voltaire, who was even less natural and more incredulous than his 
century. Nothing could be less epical than the subject chosen by Voltaire for his poem ; 
the subject was entirely historical, and not at all adapted to that species of poetry. Per- 
haps our history presented only one subject for an epic-Joan of Arc : and we know how 
Voltaire treated that subject. As to the llcnriadc, there is nothing epical in it but the 
form, the machinery, the luggage ; the life and soul of an epic are absent. Regarded from 
every point of view, and in spite of many beautiful verses and even of some beautiful pas- 
sages, it is not to be compared not only with the grand epics which honor humanity, but 
even with such minor epics as the rharzalia of mean." Uhi supra.- In his Literature 
>,f the Eighteenth Century, Vlllemain institutes an interesting compiri*on between the 
rharxalia and the Henriailc. (Vol. i., lesson 8.) 
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residence in England " (1). Brutus was represented in 1730, 
but it did not please a monarchical audience, and it was 
played only sixteen times. Its ambitious author had tried 
to imitate Shakspeare ; and he failed, just as he afterward 
failed in the same attempt when he wrote his Eriplajle, 
his Death of Ccesar, and his Zaire. In this same year 
a more than ordinarily irreligious and unpatriotic out- 
burst on the part of Voltaire banished him once more 
from Paris. The famous actress, Adrienne Lecouvreur, a 
woman of notorious immorality, hacl died without having 
received the Last Sacraments ; when urged to make her 
peace with God, she had replied to the priest by pointing 
to a bust of the Marshal de Saxe, one of her paramours, ex- 
claiming : " Behold my uuiverse, my hope, and my God I " 
Such beinc the manner of her death, the body of the miser- 
able woman could not be placed in consecrated ground ; a 
coach bore the remains in the dead of night to the spot 
where now the Rue de Grenelle meets the Rue de Bour- 
gogne, and there, in the presence of only one of Adrienne's 
friends, M. de Laubiniere, they were interred. Voltaire im- 
mediately apotheosized the deceased in verse. He accused 
the men in power of persecuting, when dead, one whom they 
had loved while she lived ; he said that his " Saint-Denis " 
was the street corner where they had laid poor Adrienne (2)j 
and that there he adored her ; he pitied France, " sleeping 
under the rule of superstition" ; he congratulated England, 
where alone " mortals dared to think " (3) ; he proclaimed 
London " the rival of Athens," and England " the happy 
land which had banished shameful prejudices as well as 
tyrants." Voltaire knew that France was not prepared for 
this nauseous dose, and he gave copies of the eulogy to only 
a few of his friends. But the government heard of the pro- 
duction ; and to avoid arrest, Voltaire put forth a report 
that he had returned to England ; and then he fled to Nor- 
mandy, where he prepared to publish his History of Charles 

(1) Coxdorcet ; Life of Voltaire, Paris, 1787— Voltaire himself at this period made no 
secret of his irreligious designs. In his Co7-re?ponde7ice he narrates how Herault, lieu- 
tenant of the police of Paris, having warned him to beware lest he destroyed the Christian 
Religion, he replied : " Thnt is precisely our object." 

(2) The monastery of Saint-Denis was the burial-Dlace of the French kings. 

(3) Ferhaps the Catholics of England were not mortals. 
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XII. (of Sweden), and his Philosophical Letters. Eight 
months afterward, he felt that it was safe for him to return 
to the capital, and in 1732, Charles XII., his first attempt at 
history, and his first work in prose, saw the light. Just as 
Voltaire never did any better work in poetry than that exhib- 
ited in his first production, (Edipe, so he never wrote better 
prose than is read in Charles XII. And the best critics have 
discerned in this history a merit which can scarcely be as- 
cribed to any other of Voltaire's lucubrations — a considerable 
regard for truth. Of course, there are many attacks on the 
court of Rome, many slurs on priests and nuns, many allega- 
tions of priestly ambition, etc. ; but we must expect such 
ebullitions in anything written by Voltaire. 

We need to say little concerning Eriphyle and Zaire, both 
weak imitations of that Shakspeare whom Voltaire termed 
a " barbarian." The former work was hissed from the stage ; 
the latter, however, found well-deserved favor even among the 
author's opponents, and probably because of the episode of 
ihe crusade, well intertwined with the action of the drama, 
and treated in a manner not to have been expected from one 
who was wont to ridicule the Holy Wars. In Eriphyle the 
cynic had tried to imitate Hamlet ; in Zaire he tried to imi- 
tate The Moor of Venice. Comparing the originals with the 
imitations, Maynard says : " Voltaire was vanquished by the 
1 barbarian ' Shakspeare. In naturalness of sentiment and 
of langiiage ; in the preparation, probabilities, and progress 
of the drama ; Othello is to Zaire that which genius is to tal- 
ent. The able, infernal Iago is a confidant very different from 
the pallid Corasmin ; the tender and elegant Orosmane, who 
is not at all oriental, is not to be compared to the ardent 
and ferocious Moor of Venice ; and Zaire herself, with her 
too French daintinesses, does not affect us like the girlish 
and innocent Dcsdcmona." Shortly after the production of 
Zaire, death deprived Voltaire of an admirer and an accom- 
plice in iniquity, of whom we would make no mention, were 
this event not an illustration of our cynic's utter heartless- 
ness, as well as of his philosophistic increciulism. During 
the previous year he had dwelt in the mansion of the 
Baroness de Fontaine-Martel, living at the expense of this 
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" goddess of hospitality," although his own income was suf- 
ficient to procure for him an abundance of even the luxuries 
of life. Yoltaire was not the man to reject the favors of the 
mistress " of a fine house where he was the master ; where 
every day was one of feasting and amusement ; and where 
an annual revenue of forty thousand livres was spent for his 
diversion " (1). He tells us that his baroness was " without 
prejudices or weakness " ; and of course that praise signi- 
fies that her reputation was bad, as indeed all Paris well 
knew (2). He tells us that his hostess was firmly persuad- 
ed that " when one is so unfortunate as to be no longer able 
to adore Eros, (we eschew the Voltairian language of bro- 
thels), then one must encourage others to adore him " (3). 
On Jan. 27, 1733, Voltaire sent to Formont an account of 
the death of the woman who had taken him, as both said, 
for a " director." Beginning with an allusion to some con- 
fectionery which Formont had sent to the baroness, and 
which would now be eaten " by her Jansenist daughter," he 
continues : " Imagine, if you can, that it devolved upon me 
to tell the poor woman that she had to go. She did not 
wish to pay any attention to the customary ceremonies of 
departure ; but honor compelled me to see that she died ac- 
cording to rule. I brought to her a priest who is half Jan- 
senist, half trickster ; and he made a pretence of hearing 
her confession, and returned again to do the rest. When 
this comedian asked her in a loud voice whether she truly 
believed that her God, her Creator, was in the Eucharist, 
she replied ' Oh, yes ! ' in a tone which would have made me 
burst with laughter at a less lugubrious moment." 

During the residence of Voltaire in England, he had writ- 
ten twenty-four Letters on the English ; but they were not 
published until 1734, when, together with three other letters 
on the soul, on the burning of Altona, and on the Thought.? 
of Pascal, they appeared under the title of Philosophical 
Letters. The apparent object of the Letters on the English 
was to instruct the French on the state of literature, science, 
and morals, among their island neighbors ; but their real 

(1) Thus in his Letter to Cideville, Jan. 27. 1733. 

(2) Manuel ; Tlic Police of Paris Revealed, vol. ii., p. 125. 
t3) Letter to Mme. de Florian, June 9, 1767. 
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scope wafe the dissemination of the deistic notions which he 
had brought from England. The letters on English poetry 
and on the English drama are interesting ; and it may be 
said that Voltaire revealed Shakspeare, Dryclen, and Pope 
to France. But even these literary effusions are spoiled by 
the irreligious reflections with which the author thought to 
season them. Thus, the French were told that there were 
no hypocrites in England, because there were no devotees ; 
that the English were all " honest men." He outraged the 
immense majority of his countrymen by declaring : " In 
England you will not see any imbeciles placing their souls 
in the control of others ; nor will you see any petty auto- 
crats acquiring a despotic empire over silly women who 
were once dissolute and are always weak, and over men who 
are even more weak and more despicable" (1). In the let- 
ters which treat of religion, Voltaire derides everything that 
is Catholic in France ; but he is ecstatic in his praises of 
the English dissenters, and especially in his encomiums on 
the Quakers. The publication of this work entailed much 
trouble on its author ; he would have made a third visit to 
the Bastille, had he not fled into the Low Countries. In the 
most cowardly fashion he denounced the printer as having 
acted without his consent ; as to the letter on Pascal, he in- 
sisted that he had especially intended to suppress it ; the 
printer had ruined him, etc. On June 10, 1734, in accord- 
ance with a parliamentary decree, the Philosophical Letters 
were torn and burnt by the public executioner, as " scanda- 
lous, contrary to religion, to good morals, and to the respect 
due to the ruling powers." Nevertheless, thanks to the in- 
tercession of his numerous aristocratic friends, Voltaire was 
allowed to return to Paris in March, 1735, Cardinal Fleury, 
the prime minister, merely insisting that "he should act like 
a wise man, and like one who had reached a certain age." 
Wo shall enter into no details of the life of Voltaire at 
Cirey between the years 1734 and 1750; the liaison of the 
poet with Mine, du Chatelet— a relation which for three 
years was one of passion, and for thirteen years a matter of 
habit and of interest— having been but an episode in a long 

(1) Work* of Voltaire, edit. Beuchot, vol. xxxvil., p. 233. 
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career of eroticism. In 1736 appealed the drama of Ahire, 
which Voltaire, writing to Forinont, announced as " a very 
Christian piay, which may reconcile me with some of the de- 
vout " (1). The piece is one of great intrinsic merit ; and 
William Schlegel praises it as superior to the other dramat- 
ic works of the author : " Having contrasted the Christian 
and the Ottoman morals, Voltaire placed some Spaniards 
and some Peruvians in the same picture ; and the difference 
between the old and the new world furnished poetry with 
an occasion for the use of its brightest colors. Zamore 
shows us a savage still free, and Monteze a savage who has 
been subdued ; Gusman represents the insolent pride of the 
conqueror, and Alvarez the sweet charity of the Christian. 
Jlzire, exposed to the shock of all these opposing interests, 
finds herself divided between her souvenirs of the past — her 
country, and especially the first choice of her heart, and the 
new duties which have become incumbent on her. The com- 
bat which ensues is exceedingly touching. The last scene, 
where Gusman, wounded unto death, is carried on the stage, 
produces sweet and deep emotion. The difference of spirit 
between the religions of the two worlds is expressed in ver- 
ses of great beauty : ' Know the difference between the dei- 
ties whom we serve ! Thine order thee to murder and to re- 
venge ; but my God, even though thou wert to assassinate 
me, commands me to pity thee, and to pardon thee ' (2). 
These admirable words, which sufficed to convert Zamore, 
are the words which the duke de Guise addressed to a Prot- 
estant who had tried to murder him ; but the poet, who ap- 
plied them so happily, deserves as much praise as though 
he had first conceived them. Of all the productions of Vol- 
taire, Ahire seems to me to be the most vigorous and the 
most happily arranged " (3). More in accordance with the 
real spirit of Voltaire was The Worldling, which soon fol- 

(1) Writing to d'Argental in 1735, Voltaire said of Alzire: " If the piece does not seem 
to be ibe work of a good poet, it will at least appear to come from a good Christian ; and 
in these times It is better to court the favor of religion, rather than that of poetry. 
(2) " Dcs dicux que nomscrvons ennnais la difference: 
Les tiens Vont commande le meurtrc etla vengeance; 
Et le mien, quand tonbras vient dc m'assassincr, 
Srordonne dc te plaindre, et de te pardonner." 
(3) Course of Dramatic Literature. 
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lowed Alzire, disgusting even his fellow "philosophers " with 
its impudent praise of luxury. In 1738 Voltaire undertook 
to adapt The Philosophy of Newton " to the capacity of the 
public " (1) ; and he insisted that he " was the first French- 
man to explain these matters " (2), although it was notorious 
that Maupertuis had explained Newton in the Academy of 
Sciences in 1724, and that the same Maupertuis had revised 
this very book of Voltaire (3). Voltaire had fancied that the 
scientific theories of Newton could be made to deal a death 
blow to the Mosaic system, and therefore to the Gospel of 
Christ ; hence his zeal for the propagation of the Philosojjhy 
of Newton (4). The year 1741 witnessed the first representa- 
tion of Voltaire's drama of Mahomet ; and the critics agreed 
withFontanelle when he pronounced it " horribly beautiful." 
Many of its scenes are grandeur itself, and in virility of dic- 
tion few of its author's other works equal it. But the Ma- 
homet of Voltaire is not the Mahomet of history ; he is sim- 
ply a prater of false philosophy and blatant incredulism, a 
roue fresh from a salon of the eighteenth century, and not 
the false but enthusiastic prophet of Arabia. Mahomet would 
never have admitted that it was his intention " to deceive the 
universe " (5). Voltaire termed his hero Tartufe-le- Grand ; 
but it would be difficult to discover in the annals of mankind 
an instance of hypocrisy so nauseating as Voltaire's dedica- 
tion of his Mahomet to Pope Benedict XIV. : " Your Holi- 
ness will pardon the liberty taken by one of the humblest, 
but one of the most sincere admirers of virtue, in dedicating 
to the head of the true religion a work which is directed 
against the founder of a religion which is false and barbar- 
ous. To whom, rather than to the vicar and imitator of the 
God of peace and truth, could I dedicate a satire on the 
errors and cruelties of a false prophet ? May your Holiness 

(l) Letter to d'Argens, Nov. 19. 1736. (2) Letter to Thieriot, Juue 23, 1738. 

(3) So we learn from Voltaire himself, In his letter to Maupertuis, dated May 22, 1736. 

(4) "Before Laplace, Voltaire had dreamed of a kind of celestial mechauicx, which 
would render God useless. Theist and not deist, he admitted God, but denied Providence. 
How convenient, then, was that attraction which replaced providential action 1 Montes- 
quieu said of the system of Descartes : ' This system relieves God greatly.' The saying 
could be applied more justly to the system of Newton, To relieve God; that Is. to expel 
God from the world, and do without Him— that was the desire of Voltaire" (Bcngenkr; 
Voltaire and His Times. Paris, 1852.) 

(5) "... il mefaut aider d tromper Vunivcrs." 
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deign to allow me to lay at your feet both the book and the 
author ; I dare to beg for your protection of the one and the 
other. With sentiments of most profound veneration, I 
prostrate myself and kiss your holy feet." The object of 
Voltaire was to obtain from the Pontiff some little commen- 
dation of his talent which he could vaunt as a title for ad- 
mission into the Academy — a hope, for the actuation of 
which he was then tormenting every power, whether govern- 
mental, social, religious, or " philosophical." With that ex- 
quisite courtesy which is traditional in the papal court to 
an extent unknown in any other, and which causes an ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of even trivial productions, 
Benedict XIV. replied to the audacious poet, saying that he 
" had read the beautiful tragedy with great pleasure " ; and 
his Holiness even condescended to excuse, by examples 
from Virgil, an error of prosody which Voltaire had commit- 
ted in a distich which he had placed under a portrait of the 
Pontiff. 

At this period of his life, Voltaire had already become 
historiographer of France, and gentleman-in-ordinary of the 
royal bed-chamber — dignities which he owed to the pro- 
tection of Mine, de Pompadour, and to the abject servility 
which he ever manifested toward the royal ministers. He 
had succeeded in persuading Louis XV. that he was " a most 
Christian subject of the Most Christian King " (1) ; and that 
he was " favored by Rome," and covered by " the stole of 
the Vicar of God " (2). But his ambition was not satisfied ; 
and furthermore, he wished " to erect for himself, in the Acad- 
emy, a kind of a rampart against the persecutions which 
are suffered in France by a man who writes with a free 
pen " (3). He yearned for a consecration by the literary sen- 
ate of his country ; he wished to be invested with the " Ac- 
ademic inviolability" which was, in the eyes of literary men, 
more precious than the inviolability of the king. But at 
that time the French Academy, the daughter of Richelieu 
and of Louis XIV., was still devoted to religion, and it real- 
ized that it would extend its hand to incredulism when it 

(1) Letters to the Marquis d'Argrenson, May 3, and Aug. 10, 1745. 

(2) Letter to d'Argental, Oct. 5. 1745. 

(3) Letter to the Due de Richelieu, Aug., 1750. 
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welcomed Voltaire to its precincts. Again, literary sover- 
eignty was dear to the Academy ; and it felt that Voltaire 
the Academician would exercise a literary dictatorship, and 
one more powerful than that which he then wielded. From 
1732 to 1746 the Academy resisted all the open and secret 
endeavors which Voltaire persistently put forth ; but finally 
it yielded to the influence of the king, who had been per- 
suaded by the rival of the Pompadour, the duchess de Chat- 
eauroux, who was dominated by the duke de Kichelieu, who 
had been devoted to the poet from his youth. But the favor, 
or rather the unwilling consent of Louis XV., would not have 
vanquished the repugnance of the Academy, had not the 
champion liar and hypocrite so defended his orthodoxy, as 
to practically disarm his principal clerical opponents, indue- 
in" them to fekm a belief in his protestations, and to trust 
that (if he were insincere) the restraining influence of the 
Academy would render him less dangerous than he had 
been as a free lance. One of the chief defenders of the re- 
ligious integrity of the Academy was Boyer, ex-bishop of 
Mirepoix, and preceptor of the dauphin. In March, 1743, 
Voltaire sought the mediation of the Abbe de Kothelin, an 
academician, between himself and Boyer. In this letter, 
the candidate represents himself as full of " real respect for 
the Christian religion," which, he declares, " inspires him 
with the determination never to write anything offensive to 
purity." And during the previous fifteen years he has been 
engaged in the composition of the pornographic Pucelle. In 
witness of his faith, he brazenly appeals to his writings, and 
to letters which he has received from Cardinal Fleury, " who 
knew his veritable sentiments concerning religion and the 
state " (1). Then he administers a dose of flattery to Boyer : 
" This is a reply to the cruel accusations which I have been 
obliged to bear ; this is a solemn homage to the truths which 
I revere ; this is a guarantee of my submission to the views 

(1) At the time when the recently published Philosophical Letters were exciting the in- 
dignation of true Christians and patriotic Frenchmen against their author, Voltaire under- 
took to change several passages in the book, and especially in the chapter on Locke, and in 
the treatment of " that little bagatelle of the immortality of the soul " (Letter to Ciderillc, 
Dec. 15, 1732.) At the same time he wrote to Formont that he had read to Cardinal Fleury 
Kie letters on the Quakers, from which he had " carefully cut out everything that misrht 
terrify his devout and wise Eminence. The poor man does not know what he has lost.*' 
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of those who are preparing the dauphin to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of his father." On Feb. 7, 1746, he wrote as follows 
to the Jesuit, La Tour, rector of the College of Louis le 
Grand : " I declare that if anything has been printed under 
m}' name, which could give scandal even to a sacristan, I am 
ready to destroy it ; that I wish to live and die tranquilly 
in the bosom of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church." 
We now approach the matter of the relations between Vol- 
taire and Frederick II. of Prussia, the death of lime, du 
Chatelet in 1749 having rendered the poet free to reside out- 
side of France, and the displeasure of Mme. de Pompadour 
having disposed him to accept the invitation of a monarch 
who appreciated him at his own estimate (1). The first re- 
lations of Voltaire with Frederick occurred in 1736, when 
the latter was still prince-royal. As a child, Frederick had 
been trained by a French governess, Mme. de Pocoules, and 
by a French tutor, Duhan. As a youth, he manifested a 
passionate devotion to the French language and literature ; 
and he was never known to speak or to write in German. 
He was wont to say, when still a young man, that he would 
like to make Berlin the capital of French art and literature, 
and himself their patron, as that office had been vacant, 
since the death of Louis XIV. The first letter of Frederick 
to Voltaire was dated Aug. 8, 1736. The prince, then 
twenty- four years of age, begs Voltaire to send him all his 
works ; he will prize them " above all the transient and des- 
picable goods of fortune " ; he asks the poet to give him les- 
sons in literature ; and he signifies a desire to enjoy the com- 
pany of so brilliant a man, or at least to see him. Voltaire 
replied on August 26. He regretted that his " friendship " 
for Mme. du Chatelet would not allow him to make the 
journe}* to Rheinsberg (then the residence of Frederick). 
That journey would be preferable to one to Rome ; for at its 

(1) Voltaire dedicated his Tancred to the Pompadonr, and heeanse, as he wrote to d'Ar- 
geutal (June S> and iO, 1759), lie *' wished the priests to know that he stood well at court. . . . 
This is not an affair of the theatre ; it is one of state." Unfortunately he said in the dedi- 
cation : " If some censor should disapprove the homage which I pay to you. he certainly 
wnuM be the possessor of an ungrateful heart." The intimates of the courtesan made her 
believe that this seutence implied that Voltaire thoucht that she was unworthy of his praise, 
and that he appealed to the public to excuse him on the score of his'indehtedness to the royal 
paramour. From that moment the Pompadour was hostile to Voltaire. Memoiresof Mme, 
de Haussct, p. 136. Paris, 1824. 
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end he would see a prince more worth}* than Rome, that city 
having nothing to show but churches, pictures, and ruins. 
In the correspondence which was thus begun, there was no 
lack of compliments on either side. "He treated me as 
though I were divine," said Voltaire in later days, " and I 
treated him as though he were Solomon. Adjectives cost us 
nothing " (1). In Dec, 1736, Voltaire writes : " You think 
like Trajan, you write like Pliny, and you speak French like 
our best writers. What a difference between men ! Louis 
XIV. was a great monarch, and I respect his memory ; but 
he did not talk so humainement as you talk, my lord, and he 
could not express himself so well. I have seen some of his 
letters ; he did not know the orthography of his language." 
It is worthy of note that the Prussian reminded the practi- 
cally renegade Frenchman of the respect which was due to 
the memory of the grand monarch. He replied : " Louis 
XIV. was a great sovereign in very, very many respects. A 
solecism, a mistake in orthography, ought not to dim the 
brilliancy of a reputation which was founded on so many ac- 
tions which have immortalized him. It can be said of him 
in every sense : ' Csesar is superior to grammar.' " The re- 
buke was without effect ; for we find Voltaire trying to flat- 
ter the German by writing on May 27, 1737 : " I think that 
the French are living in Europe somewhat on their credit, 
like a rich man who is being ruined insensibly." No won- 
der that on May 30, 1739, he wrote that " he was more the 
subject of Frederick than of the king under whose sceptre 
he was born." In Nov., 1736, Frederick sent to his " master " 
a bust of Socrates, with whom he compared the Frenchman 
in all things excepting that special matter of morals in re- 
gard to which both he and the " friend " of Alcibiades had 
been calumniated (2). On Feb. 8, 1737, Frederick wrote: 
" If ever I go to France, the first question I put will be : 
Where is M. Voltaire? The king, his court, Paris, Versailles, 
even the fair sex, will have nothing to do with my visit ; 

(1) Works of Voltaire, vol. xl., p. 50. 

(2) "Socrates the philosopher was worth more than Voltaire: the calumniated Socrates 
was the true patron of Frederick, who was Indeed audacious when he chose for a present 
ihe bust which recalled the Infamous accusation which had been made against him." 
Maynard; loc. cit., bk. 11., ch. 4. 
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you alone will be the object." In July of the same year 
Frederick sent a kind of ambassador, Kaiserling (" Csesa- 
rion ") to Cirey. Kaiserling was able to write some bad 
French verses, and Frederick had therefore made him a fa- 
vorite. Voltaire says concerning the reception of the envoy .* 
" I made a beautiful illumination, in which the name of the 
prince-royal appeared, with the device : ' The hope of the hu- 
man race' " (1). On May 31, 1740, Frederick became king 
of Prussia ; and on June 6, Voltaire received from him a 
letter announcing the fact. Voltaire replied, exclaiming : 
" What ! You are a king, and you still love me? " and also : 
" This is the happiest day of my life." Frederick continued 
to urge his " master " to repair to Berlin, and his request 
would have been gratified at once, had not Mine, du Chatelet 
insisted on accompanying her paramour — a proceeding most 
repugnant to the Prussian misogynist, who preferred a 
pretty page to all the feminine divinities in the world. " I 
wish to see Voltaire," he wrote, " and not the divine Emilie, 
who, with all her divinity, is merely an accessory to our 
Newtonized Apollo." However, the par nobile fratrum 
passed four happy days in company at Meurs, near Cleves, 
in Sept., 1740, enjoying themselves exceedingly, writes Vol- 
taire, " feasting, and discoursing profoundly on the immor- 
tality of the soul, liberty, and the hermaphrodites of Plato." 
In the following October, profiting by the absence of Mme. 
du Chatelet, Voltaire projected a journey to Berlin, that he 
might again " be with an amiable prince who would make 
him forget the evil treatment he had received in a country 

(1) Inithls acclamation very little acumen is required to discern, besides the voice of 
Voltaire the flatterer and beggar, that of Voltaire the Freemason. Bluutschli, one of the 
best accredited of modern Masonic writers, claims for Frederick II. the glory of having 
started the hegira of the Revolution. According to the German jurist, the conception of 
" the modern state. Independent of all theocracy," that is, independent of any admission 
of a divine law, should be assigned to the year 1740, the date of Frederick's accession to 
the Prussian throne. " The French err," says Bluutschli, when, "in their vanity," they 
"date this conception from the year 1789." (General Theory nf the State. Nordllngen. 
1875.)— During his entire reign Frederick II. was engaged in the organizatiou of Masonry. 
Hitherto the Masonic order of St. John had counted only four degrees: and in order to put 
it in more direct relation with the " Templars," then re-appearing, he organized Scotch 
Masonry with twenty-five degrees, superimposing it on the Masonry of St. John. The rite 
treated by Frederick was called the Rite of the Princes of the Royal Secret, from the name 
M its last grade ; and, with various alterations which date from the end of the eighteenth 
century, it is the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite now practiced in most of the Grand 
Orients. (Monde Afaconrn'que, 1876: Articles on the Hirtvru of the RitenK 
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which ought to be a sanctuary of the arts " (1). But his 
Emilie heard of the design, and so bitterly cursed the Prus- 
sian who would rob her of the charm of her life, that it was 
with great difficulty that Voltaire was able to depart on Nov. 
4, and to meet the king on .Nov. 21 at Rheinsberg (2). The 
happiness of the two philosophists was of short duration ; 
on Dec. 15 the royal self-fancied adept departed for the cam- 
paign which was to result in his conquest of Silesia. This 
war, forced by him who vaunted himself the author of thr 
Anti-Machiavelli (3), caused Voltaire much embarrassment; 
Mme. du Chatelet expressed his feelings when she wrote to 
d'Argental on Jan. 3, 1741 : " I do not think that there has 
ever been so great a contradiction as there is between the 
invasion of Silesia and the Anti-MachiavelU" Voltaire was 
especially chagrined because he had sworn to dissolve his 
friendship with Frederick, if that prince ever ceased to be 
a Marcus Aurelius or a Titus (4) ; and his interested admira- 
tion of the Prussian did not prevent his saying to a friend : 
" The invasion of Silesia is a different kind of heroism from 
that inculcated in the Anti-Machiavdli. The cat, metamor- 
phosed into a woman, springs on the mouse when she sees 
it ; and the king casts off his philosophical mantle, and 
grasps the sword when he sees a province at his mercy. 
After this, put your trust in philosophy ! " (5). From this 
time until his departure for Berlin, Voltaire had only those 
relations with Frederick as were entailed by his frequent 
correction of the monarch's bad French verses, which were 
continually forwarded by the would-be litterateur ; but on 
July 24, 1750, he " saluted the angels of the heaven of Ber- 

(1) Letter to Henault, Oct. 31, 17-10. 

(2) The reader must not fancy that this inclination of Mme. du Chatelet for Voltaire is 
any proof that the poet was a iovable man. In spite of her lubricity, the Chatelet was a 
woman devoted to literature and science; and when Voltaire ceased to be for ner an object 
of passion, she still retained him as her teacher. Only habit and avarice induced Voltaire 
to continue the connection when he found that Emilie granted her favors to others, without 
any scrupulous regard for his susceptibilities. During the last years of her life, Voltaiie 
cheerfully consented to her relations with Saint-Lambert, consoling himself by consigning 
the episode to verse in the Chantrc dcs Saiscnx. and by drawing from it the material for 
an act in a comedy now lost, but some verses of which he transferred to Naninc. 

(3) In 1730 Frederick had sent to Voltaire the manuscript of a work which he had written 
in attempted refutation of Tlic Prince of Machiavelli. He begged his friend to correct, 
rearrange, or even rewrite it as he saw fit. Voltaire accomplished the task, and to him 
must be ascribed whatever of readable there is in the essay. 

<4) Letter to d'Argenson, Jan. 8, 1741. (5) Letter to Cideville, March 13, 1741. 
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lin " (1). Scarcely had he arrived in the Prussian capital, 
when Frederick gave to him the gold key of a royal chamber- 
lain, decorated him with the Order of Merit, and conferred 
on him a pension of 20,000 livres. When in Berlin, he 
lodged in the royal palace ; at Potsdam, he had the apartment 
of the marshal de Saxe. Frederick did everything possible 
to prevent his regretting France. In the morning, Frederick 
was king ; in the afternoon, he was the pupil of his guest ; in 
the evening, he was a jolly comrade (2). Voltaire soon fan- 
cied that Berlin and Potsdam were gach Paris on the Spree ; 
French was spoken always at the court, " German being left 
to the soldiers and the horses " (3). Frederick never tired, 
during the first year or two of Voltaire's companionship, of as- 
suring him that their friendship would be lasting. "He was 
addicted to demonstrations of pronounced tenderness toward 
favorites younger than myself ; and once, forgetting that my 
hand was not very pretty, he took it in order to kiss it. Theu 
I kissed his, and that action made him m} r slave " (4). The sub- 
ject-matter of the conversations held by this precious pair, 
when not lubricity itself, may be gathered from this remark of 
the " Sage ": " In no part of the world have men ever spoken 
so freely of all the superstitions of men ; and never have they 
been treated with more pleasantry or contempt" (5). It was 
during his residence in Prussia that Voltaire composed his 
poem on Natural Religion. It did not please Frederick, who 
wanted no religion, either natural or revealed; he thought 
that its author " had sacrificed to the prejudice of remorse " ; 
and Voltaire excused himself for " having wielded the dagger 

(1) When Voltaire presented himself to bid farewell to Louis XV., the king turned his 
hack on him, aud said to his courtiers : " There will be one fool less in France." Speak- 
ing of this departure for Berlin, Maynard says: "It was a greut fault in Louis XV. not to 
have conquered his aversion for Voltaire. We know the courtesanesque talents of the 
man, his cringing habits, the inexhaustible abundance of his flatteries, his yearning for 
honors and for an official position. It would have been easy to fasten his arms with rib- 
bons, to close his mouth with compliments, to check some of his baneful activity with a 
political mission. Of course, these things would not have made him a good Christian or a 
good citizen : but thev would have prevented him from doing harm. By allowing him to 
depart for Prussia, they sent him to his last school of corruption ; by forbidding his return 
to Paris, they forced him to build that fortress of Ferney, whence, for twentv years, he 
directed so many attacks against all our religious and civil institutions." Loc. cit., bk. 11.. 
ch. 6. 

(2) Letters to d'Argental, July 21, 1750; to Thibouvllle, Aug. 1 ; to d'Argental, Aug. 7. 

(3) Letter to his niece, Mme. Denis, Aug. 22, 1750. 

(V Mcmoircs, in the ir«rfc*,Tol., xl. 86. (&> Tbi. 
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with respect, although he had treated human absurdities as 
they deserve." He added : " The real object of this work is 
toleration, and the presentation of your example to others , 
Natural Keligion is merely a pretext." And he promised to 
revise the poem, so as to make it "conform to the views" of 
his Majesty (1). However, the naturalism of the work should 
have satisfied the most unmitigated incredulist. The author 
pretends to inculcate a universal morality which shall be 
independent of any idea of God : " Be just ; all the rest is 
indifferent." But he does not tell us what he means by 
"just" ; he gives no idea of the origin, nature, or sanction 
of his law. Did he propose that men should follow the 
Natural Law as it was exemplified at Potsdam, where the 
order of the day was against nature ? He saj's that his ob- 
ject is the preaching of toleration ; but his idea of toleration 
is the concentration of all religious interests in the hands of 
the state : " He who leads soldiers can govern priests." At 
this period Voltaire began his Philosophical Dictionary, which 
has been styled the Encyclopedia of Yoltaire, just as the 
Babel of Diderot was the Encyclopedia of that century. 
Then also Yoltaire wrote, as an apology for the famous Abbe 
de Prades (2), the Tomb of the Sorhonne; and soon afterward 
he published his Aye of Louis XIV., on which he had been 
engaged for twenty years. This work is in many respects 
the best ever written by Voltaire ; he said of it that it was 
his " favorite sultana, all the others having been mere pas- 
sades " (3). Maynard, who is never prone to praise a Vol- 
tairian production, regards it as " a beautiful and grand 
book," and he thinks that as yet no work has appeared to 
give us better means of " forming a general idea, a kind of 

. (1) Letter to Frederick, Sept. 5, 1752. 

(2) Jean-Martin de Prades, a priest of the diocese of Montauban, was a friend of Diderot, 
and one of his collaborators in the Encyclopedia. In 1751 he defended in the Sorbonne a 
thpsis In which there were several materialistic propositions, and notably a comparison 
Detween the miracles of Our Lord and the marvellous cures of Esculapius. A few doctors^ 
who either had not read it, or had read it carelessly, gave to it their written approbation ; but 
at length the thesis was condemned by the Sorbonne, by the parliament, and Anally by Pope 
Benedict XIV. The author was banished from Paris, and proceeded to Berlin, where Vol- 
taire welcomed him, and Frederick made him his reader-in-ordlnary, in succession to 
another Frenchman, La Metrie, who had just died. However, De Prades was unworthy of 
the favors of Voltaire and Frederick ; he was so unphllosophical, that he sent a full retrac- 
tation to tho Pontiff In 1754, and he was restored to his rights in the Sorbonne. Picot; 
toe. cit., vol. HI., p. 185. (?) Letter to Oidevllle, June 26, 1735. 
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panorama, of the times of Louis XIV." Nevertheless, the 
same judicious author says that while Voltaire saw all the 
exterior part of the drama, the actors aud the decorations, 
his lack of moral sense and of religious perceptions caused 
the soul of the piece to escape him. " Hence came the weak- 
nesses of the author of The JVordling in favor of that luxury 
which, in the long run, is fatal to the strongest of civiliza- 
tions, but in which he would have all civilization consist. 
Hence came the weaknesses of the courtier in favor of royal 
mistresses, so that he might flatter Mme. de Pompadour. 
Hence the inability of the impious man to raise himself to 
the level of religious personages such as Bossuet, to whom 
he assigns a wife (1) ; of Fenelon, whom he places in the 
ranks of materialism (2) ; and of many others whose gran- 
deur he diminishes. Hence his misintelligence of all that was 
grand in the religious disputes of the time, which he can regard 
only on their ridiculous side. Hence his misunderstanding of 
religion itself, which for him is merely an embarrassing and 
hateful accessory, but which was really the soul and life of the 
seventeenth century. Hence it is that his book, whatever may 
be its remaining beauty, desinit in jiiscem " (3). For many 
years this specious work has been one of obligatory study 
in all the lycees and colleges in France which depend from 
the University, and it forms an important feature in the ex- 
aminations for the baccalaureate. That the reader may 
understand the almost certain effect of this interference of 
the French government in propagating the poison distilled 
by Voltaire, we subjoin the following passages : " The 
spiritual authority of the Pope, always somewhat mixed 
with the temporal, is now destroyed and abhorred in one-half 
of Christendom : and if in the other half he is regarded as a 
father, he has children who sometimes properly and success- 
fully resist him. The maxim of France is to regard him as 
a sacred but enterprising personage, whose feet must be 
kissed, but whose hands must sometimes be tied. The Pope 
grants Bulls (of investiture) for all bishoprics ; and he ex- 
presses himself in these Bulls as though he conferred these 

(1) For a refutation of this foolish and absurd calumny, see Bausset's Life of Bossuet , 
Id the Appendix. 

(2) See ch. xiii. of this volume. (3) Loc. cit., bk. HI., ch. 1. 
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dignities by his own authority. . . . The religious whose chief 
superiors reside in Rome are so many immediate subjects oj 
the Pope residing in every country. ... To swear fidelity- to 
any other than one's own sovereign is high-treason in a lay- 
man ; in the cloister it is an act of religion. The difficulty 
of knowing just how far one is obliged to obey tins foreign 
sovereign, the ease with which one may be deceived, the 
satisfaction of rejecting a natural obligation in favor of an- 
other which one has assumed for one's self, the spirit of re- 
volt, the evils of the day, have often led entire orders of re- 
ligious to obey Bome, in defiance of their own country. . . . Art 
and subtlety have enabled Rome to preserve all that she has 
acquired, and which no other power would have been able to 
preserve " (1). These lies and insults to Eome are but sam- 
ples of those which The Age of Louis XIV. presents on nearly 
every page. Voltaire anticipated grand results from this 
work ; although his love of country was ml, he hoped for 
the " philosophical " future of France. "Writing to Servan, 
the advocate-general, in April, 176G, he said : " France ar- 
rives slowly, but she arrives. Ordinarily we are neither 
sufficiently profound, nor sufficiently daring. Our magis- 
tracy has indeed ventured to combat a few of the papal pre- 
tensions ; but it has never had the courage to attack them 
in their source. It opposes a few irregularities ; but it al- 
lows a man who wishes to marry his niece to pay an Italian 
priest 80,000 francs for the privilege. It tolerates the an- 
nates ; it utters no protest when bishops say that they aro 
such ' by the grace of the Holy See ' ; it has accepted a Bull 
which is a monument of insolence and absurdity. It was 
courageous and fortunate enough to avail itself of an occa- 
sion to expel the Jesuits ; but it dares not to prevent monks 
from receiving novices who are less than thirty years old. 
It allows the Capuchins and Recollects to depopulate our 
rural districts by enlisting our young husbandmen. But it 
must be admitted that we are improving ; philosophy has 
shed the light of a new day upon us." 

Voltaire remained a member of the " Council of Berlin," 
as Frederick termed the assembly of his irreligious inti- 

(1) Chap. 2_and 14. 
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n ates (1), during three years. The poet certainly longed for 
the air of France ; and he was assuredlv tired of " wash- 
ing the dirty linen " of his royal host, as he termed his task 
of correcting the blunders in the king's literary effusions. 
But it is probable that ne would have persevered in an em- 
ployment which was pecuniarily profitable, had not Frederick 
hearkened to the accusations of the other French refugees, 
and allowed him to see that his further sojourn in Prussia 
might entail imprisonment on him. He departed from Pots 
dam, rather as a fugitive than as a guest who was regretted, 
on March 26, 1753 ; and when he arrived at Frankfort, he was 
arrested by order of Frederick, in order that his baggage might 
be searched, and that he might be deprived of " all letters 
written by the august hand of his Majesty, and of a booh " (2), 
as well as of his key as chamberlain, and of his cross of the 
Order of Merit. This arrest in a free city, where the Prus- 
sian king had not a shadow of jurisdiction, was never forgot- 
ten by Voltaire ; but his own account of the trouble, espec- 
ially of the practical imprisonment of his niece and himself 

(1) The principal members of this coterie were, besides Voltaire, that La Me"trle who had 
preceded the Abbe' de Prades as reader to the king, the baron d'Argens, and Algarotti. 
La Me"trie was a French physician whose MaehiavelU in Medicine had excited the ire of 
the Parisian Faculty, and caused him to flee to Berlin. Frederick had no confidence In his 
medical ability; but he was amused by an auaacious immorality which rivalled his own. 
When La Me"trie, who was a veritable hog in matters of the table, had died because of an 
unusual gorging, Frederick inquired whether there had been any formalities at his demise; 
and when he learned that the wretch died "like a philosopher," he immediately composed 
a funeral oratiou, aud caused it to be read in his name before the Academy of Berlin. The 
monarch also testified his appreciation of the dead Epicurean by assigning a pension of 600 
llvres to an abandoned woman whom La Metrie had brought from Paris ; and he knew 
that, at that very time, the wife and children of the deceased were dying of starvation. 
Perhaps, however/.this latter fact ought not to surprise us ; for Frederick allowed his own 
wife to want the necessaries of life (Mcmoires of Voltaire, in the irbrfos-Letter to Riche- 
lieu. Jan. 27, 1752-Correspondence, passim). At the same time that La Metrie died, a 
Count Rothenburg also departed: and when it was rumored that a priest had attended 
him, Frederick was not content until he learned that the count had been "ealuminated" 
(Letter to Mine. Denis, Jan. 18,1752). The marquis d'Argens, called by Voltaire his 
" Dear Isaac," because of his infamous Jewish Letters, made his living bv submitting to 
all the humiliations which Frederick could heap upon him. Count Algarotti, a Venetian, 
was a learned man, and a fine critic in matters of art ; but of loose morals and of no faith! 
He frequently resided at Cirey with Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet. When he died in 
1764, Voltaire eulogized him in the Gazette Litteraire, June 27. 

(2) So wrote Fredersdorff, the factotum of Frederick, to the Prussian resident agent In 
Frankfort, the baron Freytag. The " book," as Fredersdorff soon afterward explained to 
Freytag, was a collection of some of Frederick's essays at poetry. Voltaire afterward de- 
rived much amusement from the remembrance of Baron Freytag's search after what he 
pronounced and spelled as "thepoe*?u'e"of the king, his master (Memoires, in the Works 
vol. xl., p. 93). 
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during thirty-six days, shows that he manifested an ut- 
ter lack of ordinary dignity in the whole affair (1). Hav- 
ing escaped from Prussia, he wandered for nearly two years 
in Alsace and Lorraine, and then purchased a pretty estab- 
lishment on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, which lie 
named Les Delices, and there he prepared to publish the 
most abominable of all his works, the diabolically infamous 
Pacelle. According to Longchamp (2) and Voltaire him- 
self (3), this poem had its origin quite appropriately in a 
midnight orgy in the house of the duke de Richelieu, at as 
early a date as 1730. The bacchanals had been ridiculing 
the poem of Chapelain, in which that author had followed 
history so closely as to represent the Maid of Orleans as 
possessed of heroic sanctity ; and their beclouded brains 
and fetid hearts naturally denounced the idea as unworthy 
of acceptation by a " philosopher." They appealed to Vol- 
taire, whom they regarded as a past-master in lubricity, to 
assume the task of showing the " real " Joan of Arc to the 
world. A few days afterward, the sacrilegious wretch read 
to the same company a rough draft of four cantos of the 
Pacelle ; and the applause encouraged him to continue the 
work. From that time, at frequent intervals during thirty 
years, his polluted faculties were engaged in besmirching 
the sweet child of Domremy, the saviour and glory of that 
France which he did not love, the personification of Catholic 
patriotism (4). In 1735, we find him alarmed, because sev- 
eral cantos of the poem had begun to circulate in Paris ; he 
had meant to restrict the knowledge of his production to his 
boon companions. In this emergency, Mme. du Chatelet 
seized on the manuscript, and locked it up in her own desk. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, Frederick II. wrote to Vol- 
taire in Sept., 1743, that he possessed six of the ten cantos 
that had been so far composed ; and it is interesting to note 
that at the battle of Sohr in 1745, these six cantos were found 
in the king's military chest, and afterward sold in Holland. 

(1) TTor/fx, vol. xlviii., p. 350— Ihi, vol. lvi., p. 328, 337— Voltaire at Frankfort, bj 
Varnhagi-n d'Ense. Leipsie, 1S."9. 

(2) Memnircs of Longchamp, p. 184. 

(3) Letter to the Marquis Albergati-Capacelli, Dec. 23, 17G0. 

(4) See our vol. iil., ch. 4. 
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During the next seventeen years many editions of a portion 
or of the whole of the Pucelle appeared ; but Voltaire was 
careful to disavow them. Finally, in 1762, he published an 
authorized edition, and with illustrations fully as obscene as 
the text. It was from this sewer into which he had been 
pouring, for many years, all the impieties and obscenities 
which had infected his imagination, that Yoltaire had drawn 
the material for the recreation of the Prussian queen-mother, 
during many evenings of his sojourn in Berlin, while the prin- 
cess Amelia eagerly imbibed the poison (1). This was the fetid 
mass which very many of the presumedly polite society of 
the eighteenth century acclaimed, in the words of the duke 
de Richelieu, as " a real Breviary " (2). As some author has 
well said, Paris and Berlin welcomed it ; Sodom would have 
rejected it. 

Toward the end of 1757 Voltaire purchased the estate of 
Ferney, about a league from Les Delices ; and here he re- 
sided for twenty years, emitting a number of writings which 
caused the philosophists of the day to style him the " Sage 
of Ferney," and keeping up a correspondence which contin- 
ually grew more bitter and irreligious. It was in 1760 that 
he first introduced into his writings that epithet, Vinfdme, 
as an expression of his hatred for the Catholic Church. 
He generally wrote it in a truncated form, Vinf . . ; and us- 
ing the initial letters of his war-cry, ecrasez Vinfdme, "crush 
the infamous thing," he composed a kind of cabalistic ex- 
pression, Ecrlinf, which he opposed to the monogram of Our 
Lord, and to the inscription on His sacred cross. The spirit 
which Voltaire now manifested more virulently than in his 
earlier years, and with which he inoculated such of his cor- 
respondents and readers as had not already possessed it, 
may be learned by a perusal of a few extracts from the let- 
ters which he wrote and received during his residence at 
Ferney. " The Christian religion is an infamous religion, 
an abominable hydra, a monster which a hundred invisible 
hands must pierce. . . . Philosophers must scour the streets 
in order to destroy it, just as missionaries travel over land 

(1) Letter of Voltaire to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, Oct. P, 1755. 

(2) Letter to the duke de Richelieu, in the Collection of 185G. vol. i., p. 25S. 
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and sea in order to propagate it. They must dare every- 
thing, risk everything, even unto being burnt, in order to 
destroy it. Crush, crush the infamous thing ! — All Chris- 
tians, no matter what their professions, are baneful creatures, 
fanatics, knaves, impostors, enemies of the human race, who 
lie with their Gospels — The Christian religion can be ap- 
proved only by those to whom it gives power and riches — 
The atheist is more virtuous than one who believes in God. 
The intelligence presiding over nature does not trouble it- 
self with our crimes ; nor ought it punish them in another 
life — The soul is not distinct from the body. After death, 
comes nothing. That system which recognizes no soul, a 
system which is the most audacious and astonishing of all, 
is really the most simple of all — Every animal has ideas 
which he combines up to a certain point ; and man, in this 
respect, differs from other animals only as a greater from a 
lesser — We are little wheels in the great machine ; little 
animals with two hands and two feet, like the monkeys, but 
less agile than they are, although just as comical — We must 
render the infamous thing and its upholders ridiculous. The 
monster must be attacked from all sides, and be expelled 
from good society. It is fit only for my tailor and my lack- 
ey. It must be banished from among respectable people, 
and be left to the lower orders, for whom it was made " (1). 
The admirers of Voltaire are, of all men, the most noisy in 
their prattle about the dignity of man, about liberty and 
equalit}', and above all, about toleration ; and nevertheless, 
these extracts are an epitome of their master's teaching on 
those matters. Some of the communications between Vol- 
taire and Fredrick II. (made in spite of the affair of Frank- 
fort) are worthy of note. " It is too bad, Sire, that nothing 
can be gained by punishing Friar Ganganelli (Pope Clement 
XIV.). Would that he had some fine domain in your neigh- 
borhood, and that you were not so far from (the sanctuary 
of ) Our Lady of Loreto. But while the empress of Russia 

(1) Voltaire to Damilaville, Dec. 14, 170-1-V. to ri'Alembert, Auj?. 10, 17G7; and June 
20, 17GG— V. to Frederick, Jan. 5, 1700— V. to Thlerlot, Jan. 2G, 1702— V. tod'Alembert, Aug. 
2o! 1757-V. to Diderot, Dec. 0, 1757-V. to M. d-Rpinay, Sept. 20, 17G0-D'Alembert to 
Frederick, Feb. 1, 1771 ; and Dec. 18, 1770-Frederick to Voltaire, Oct. 3, 1770 ; and Dec. 28, 
1774-D'Alembert to Voltaire, in the Works of d'Alembert, vol. xv., p. 325-V. to d'Alem- 
bert, Oct. 18, 1700. 
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is leathering the hide of the vicar of Mahomet, why do you 
not attend to the vicar of Simon Bar Jona ? You two could 
purge the earth of two indecencies " (1). Frederick II. 
seems to have believed, at this period of his life, that the 
last hour of the Papacy had already been sounded. The 
king Kadosch writes to his brother-Mason : " What an un- 
happy day for the Court of Borne ! It is openly attacked 
in Poland ; its body-guards are chased out of France and 
Portugal, and the same thing will probably happen iu Spain. 
The philosophers are openly undermining the foundations 
of the Apostolic throne ; the conjuring-book of the magician 
is understood ; its author is splashed with mud ; toleration 
is preached. The Church has been stricken with a terrible 
apoplexy ; and you ivill have the consolation of burying her, 
and of writing her epitaph, as you did for the Sorbonne. 
The Englishman TYoolston, according to his calculation, 
gave to the infamous thing two hundred more years of life ; 
but he could not calculate on what has recently happened (2). 
We must destroy the prejudices which form the foundation 
of this edifice. This is what Bayle began to do ; many 
Englishmen have continued the work ; and it has been re- 
served to you to accomplish it " (3). And shortly after this 
encouragement, the crowned re-organizer of Masonry wrote : 
"It will not be given to force to destroy the infamous thing. 
It will perish by the arm of truth, and by the seduction of 
interest." Then he suggests that all the sectarians concen- 
trate their efforts for the destruction of all religious orders. 
"Every government which resolves to effect this destruction 
will be a friend to our philosophers. Here, then, is a little 
project which I submit to the consideration of the patriarch 
of Ferney. It will be for him, as the father of the faithful, to 
execute it " (4). Yoltaire replied : " Your Majesty says right- 
ly that the infamous one will never be destroyed by force of 
arms. Arms may dethrone a Pope, dispossess an ecclesias- 
tical elector, but they will not destroy imposture. I cannot 
understand why you did not obtain, by tlie last treaty, some 
fat bishopric that would defray the expenses of the war ; 

C) Voltaire to Frederick, June 8, 1770. (2) Woolston died in 1733. 

C) Feb. 10, 17t>7. (4) March 24, 1767. 
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nevertheless, I realize that only the weapons of reason will 
destroy the Christ-worshipping superstition. Your idea of 
attacking it through the monks is the idea of a great gener- 
al. If the monks are once abolished, error will be exposed 
to universal contempt. Much has been written in France 
on this matter ; everybody talks about it ; but the grand 
affair is not yet sufficiently developed. In France people 
are not } r et sufficiently daring ; devotees are still es- 
teemed " (1). Writing to the marquis de Villevielle, one of 
the adepts, the " father of the faithful " says : " I rejoice 
with my brave knight on the expulsion of the Jesuits. . . . 
Would that we could expel all the other monks, who are 
just as bad as the rascals of Loyola ! If rein is given to the 
Sorbonne, it will be worse than the Jesuits. We are sur- 
rounded by monsters. We embrace our worthy knight, and 
warn him to keep his work hidden from our enemies " (2). 
In 1764 Voltaire published his Portable P hilosojihical 
Dictionary, which he had begun during his sojourn at the 
court of Frederick II. When d'Alembert and Diderot began 
the celebrated Encyclopedia, Voltaire declared that he 
" would feel greatly honored by being allowed to contribute, 
however unworthily, to the grandest and most beautiful 
monument of the nation and of literature " (3). And in fact 
he became the very soul of the enterprise ; aiding it by his 
criticisms, and furnishing some of its best articles — best in- 
asmuch as they are frankly wicked, and therefore less dan- 
gerous than most of the contributions of his collaborators. 
But when, thanks to the patronage of Choiseul, Malesherbes, 
and the Pompadour, the " monumental " work was nearly 
completed, its founders and its best architects were disap- 
pointed. Voltaire wrote : " It will never be other than a 
confused medley. ... It is an edifice, built partly of marble, 
and partly of mud. . . . Too much dirt is mixed with the pure 
gold " (4). And d'Alembert replied : " It is like Harlequin's 
coat— a few bits of fine cloth, and the rest rags " (5). Diderot 
was no more contented : " It is a whirlpool into which rag- 

(1) April 5, 1707. (2) April 27, 1767. 

(3) Letter to d'Alombert, Dec. 9, 1755. 

(4) Letter to Bertrand, March 22, 1759; to d'Alembert, Oct. 28, 1769. 

(5) Letter to Voltaire, Feb. 32, 1770. 
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pickers have thrown, pell-mell, an infinity of things good, 
bad, and abominable ; true, false, and uncertain ; all inco- 
herent and incongruous." The shortcomings of the Ency- 
clopedia impelled Voltaire to give the Philosophical Diction- 
ary to the world. The character of the book may be per- 
ceived in the fact that when a part of it was read to nine or 
ten of the author's philosophistic guests at Ferney, the fren- 
zied applause was interrupted by this blasphemous exclama- 
tion : " Gentlemen, I think that Christ will feel pretty bad- 
ly after this is read " (1). In 1769 tfie Essay on The Morals 
and Spirit of Nations appeared, with an introduction on the 
Philosophy of History, which our cynic had written in 1765. 
He termed it " a picture of human miseries, follies, and 
atrocities, from the time of that illustrious brigand, Charle- 
magne, to our own days." The author takes his reader 
" through all the lunatic asylums of the world," and shows 
" to what an extent the human race is silly, wicked, and 
mad " (2). From this work the French are to learn that 
they " have been imbeciles and barbarians for twelve hun- 
dred years " ; that they are " blackguards in every sense," 
or merely a " race of monkeys " (3). As for the introduction 
to this essay, the pretended Philosophy of History, its entire 
spirit is indicated by the writer when he remarks : " I think 
that the best way of attacking the infamous thing is to pre- 
sent no appearance of wishing to assail it ; to unravel a little 
the chaos of antiquity, and to show how we have been de- 
ceived in everything — how everything is modern which we 
have regarded as ancient, and how ridiculous is everything 
which we have deemed venerable " (4). Then he feigns to 
describe the ancient Indians and Chinese, ever displaying 
an ignorance of those peoples which makes him the laugh- 
ing-stock of a true orientalist. To the glorification of these 
pagans he serenely sacrifices the antiquity and unique ce- 
lebrity of the Jews ; he affects to find among them the cradle 
of the human race, the first whisperings of the name of God. 

(1) Letter to d'Alembert, Sept. 7, 1764. 

(2) Letters to d'Argental, Jan. 20 ; to Dupont, March 10; to Burigny, May 10; to Thieriot, 
June 2, 1757. 

(3) Letters to d'Argental, June 21 ; to Mairan, Aug. 16, 1767; to Mme. de DeflaDd, Oct, 
13, 1769. 

(4) Letter to Damilaville, July 13, 1764. 
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and the source of Christianity, des£>ite the fact that they 
have no authentic history of their origin and no reliable tra- 
ditions concerning their ancient condition. When he conies 
to the Christian era, our philosophaster still more coolly 
ignores the propriety of adducing proof in support of sur- 
prising assertions. It was to be expected that he would 
deny the Petrine succession in the Roman Pontificate, and 
that he would find no traces of any ecclesiastical hierarchy 
whatever among the early Christians ; but it required much 
audacity to assert that Nero was no persecutor of the new 
religion, and that the other Eomau emperors afflicted its 
professors but slightly. When he aj)proaches the Middle 
Age, which he describes as a chaos, he blames the priests, 
in the same fashion as Gibbon blames them, for the destruc- 
tion of the ancient society, all the good in which those 
priests had saved and preserved for our benefit. Every 
great Pope is represented as either a fool, a madman, or a 
monster of iniquity. And how he rejoices when Islam 
threatens to destroy the hated Christian civilization ! Truly, 
this work was appropriately dedicated to the author's fel- 
low-philosopher, the German Messalina who was then the 
head of Russian " Orthodoxy," Voltaire's " St. Catharine." 
For some time previous to the publication of his Philoso- 
phy of History and its companion Essay, the " Sage of Fer- 
ney " had meditated on a transfer of his base of operations 
to some place in Germany ; and he had even devised a spe- 
cies of philosophistic convent, the members of which should 
devote all their energies to the campaign against Vhifdme. He 
was confident that he could rely on the entrance of Diderot, 
d'Alembert, Damilaville, and Holbach, into his institution ; 
and we find him writing to Damilaville, on July 25, 1766 : 
" I have no doubt that if you were to fix your residence at 
Cleves, together with Plato (Diderot) and a few other friends, 
very advantageous terms would be offered to you. We would 
establish a printing-office which would produce considerable ; 
and we would undertake a more important manufacture — 
that of truth. The secret must be made known only to those 
who intend to found the colony ; and you must be sure that 
these quit all things in order to join you. Rest assured thri 
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a great revolution will be effected in the minds of men, and 
that two or three years will suffice to make an eternal epoch." 
And on Aug. 6, he writes : " Six or seven hundred thousand 
Huguenots left their country for the sake of the absurdities 
of John Calvin (1), and shall we not find a dozen sages who 
will make the least sacrifice for universal reason?" Fred- 
erick II. cheerfully promised his protection and other aid 
for the projected colony, as Voltaire termed it ; but after 
some agitation of the subject, the sworn enemies of Vinfdme 
declined to accept the plan of campaign which their leader 
had devised. They insisted that they were persecuted in 
Paris, but the}' could not abandon the pleasures of the bril- 
liant capital. In vain did the hoary patriarch of incredu- 
lism cry : " All is read}- for the opening of our manufactory ; 
more than one sovereign claims the honor of protecting you ; 
from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Oby you will be 
favored ; you have no excuse for living under the axe, for 
cringing before fanaticism in a corner of Paris, when you 
can kill the monster. Give me only two zealous disciples, 
and three or four years of life and health, and I swear that 
I shall conquer " (2). In his chagrin, Voltaire acted as he 
had ever acted in regard to any of his productions which had 
been badly received, or had threatened to injure him ; he 
denied that he had ever dreamt of the colony of " philoso- 
phers " (3). Then he begged his quondam pupil and boon 
companion, Frederick II, to supply the need of the abortive 
academy by encouraging some publisher of Berlin to reprint 
and spread throughout Europe the writings of the sons of 
reason ; and he concluded his appeal with this outburst of 
impotent rage : " When I reflect that an imbecile like Igna- 
tius found a dozen proselytes to follow him, and that I can- 
not find three philosophers to follow me, I am tempted to 
believe that human reason is good for nothing " (4). The 
fact is that the " Sage of Ferney " had lost his influence over 
many of his most brilliant disciples. A school of atheists 

(1) Of course Voltaire credits the most exaggerated of the Protestant estimates of the 
emigrating Huguenot numbers. For the real number of the exiles, see p. 279. 

(2) Letters to Damllaville, Aug. 18, 25. 31 ; and Oct. 2S. To d'Alembert. Aug. 25. 1766. 

(3) Letters to d'Argental, Aug. 15 ; to the duke de Richelieu, Aug. 19 ; to Mme. du Def- 
laud, Sept. 24 ; to Collini, Oct. 02, 17C6. 

(4) Letters to Frederick. Apiil 5, 1767, and Nov., 1769. 
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and so-called Kepublicans had been formed at tlie very feet 
of the deistic and anti-democratic master ; and the leader of 
this school was Diderot. Holbach was a species of lieuten- 
ant of Diderot ; and in his System of Nature he advanced 
theories which Voltaire detested. According to Grimm, the 
repngnance of Yoltaire in regard to this System was due to 
the fact that the patriarch " feared that the work wonld de- 
stroy his ritual, and that he would go to the devil with it " (1). 
For twenty years Ferney might have been styled, in one 
sense, the metropolis of Europe ; for no continental tourist 
could then return to Paris, Madrid, St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and especially to London, without being asked, " Have you 
seen Voltaire ? " No king in Europe had so many eager ad- 
mirers waiting in his anti-chambers, as constantly thronged 
in the corridors or gardens of the Encyclopedic Mecca. A 
Benedictine folio would no more than suffice to contain the 
names of the English lords, peers of France, grandees of Spain, 
and nobles from every country in Europe, who considered as 
the happiest day of their lives that on which they received a 
word or even a nod from Yoltaire. Especially gratifying to 
the impious and polluted cynic was the adoration which he 
received from women, some of whom had not yet denied God, 
and were still pure. Mme. de Genlis tells us that many of 
the female visitors took it for granted that in the presence 
of the idol they should become abnormally tender, and rush 
into hysterics of mixed admiration and amorousness. " They 
threw themselves into his arms, stammered, wept, and felt 
or feigned the pangs of the most passionate love. A respect- 
ful calm or an exquisite politeness wonld have been regard- 

(1) Unedited Correspondence of Grimm and Diderot, Paris, 1810-Philosophist though 
be was, Grimm was wont to criticize the works of tbe " master " very severely. Speaking 
of the History of the Czar Peter, he says : " M. de Voltaire has no vocation for the writ- 
ing of history; for that task a grave and profound genius is requisite. Buoyancy, facil- 
ity grace-things that make Voltaire so seductive a philosopher, and the first wit of his 
time, are not compatible with tiie dignity of history. The very rapidity of his style soon 
displeases. Tbe march of history is grave and deliberate : that of the Czar is always a 
run. If M. de Voltaire had possessed real talent for history, we would have observed it in 
his Essay oji General History ; but no one can say that this is the work of a historian." 
It is refreshing to hear this " philosopher " commenting on Voltaire's Philosophy of His- 
tory in these terms : " We must admit that this work is frequently dry, dismal, and shal- 
low. The Abbe* Bazin (the nom de plume used by Voltaire in this production) is not enough 
of a philosopher, and he is not in thorough good faith. He denies many verified facts. 
He judges of everything by our customs." Grimm even had the audacity to termbismas- 
ter " a sublime Pantaloon." 
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ed as an impertinence or an absurdity. Etiquette required 
the women to kiss the wrinkled old monkey " (1). There 
was one woman, however, and the one whom he petted the 
most, whom he styled "his beautiful philosopher," and whose 
immorality rendered her worthy of the title, who fell into 
none of these ecstasies. The famous marchioness d'Epinay, 
the protectress of Rousseau, writes as follows : "I would not 
wish to live with Voltaire for any length of time. He has 
no fixed principles. He counts too much on his memory, 
and he often abuses it ; I find thaWt injures his conversa- 
tion. He repeats more than he says, and allows no one else 
to say anything ; he does not know how to converse, and he 
crushes one's self-esteem. He always appears to be mock- 
ing at everything, even at himself. He has no philosophy 
in his brain ; he is filled with childish prejudices. Of course 
he is amusing ; but I do not love those who merely amuse 
me " (2). Few persons, however, took this view of the Sage 
of Ferney ; and during his entire residence in his Swiss 
chateau he never had less than fifteen guests at dinner, while 
his callers numbered from eighty to a hundred a day. But 
he yearned for Paris; and when he became convinced that 
his exile would terminate only with the life of Louis XV., he 
wrote to d'Argental that " Adam was excluded from the ter- 
restial paradise." However, he derived great satisfaction 
from the erection of a statue of himself in the capital, through 
the influence of Diderot, Chastellux, Grimm, Schomberg, Mar- 
montel, d'Alembert, Necker, Saint-Lambert, Helvetius, and 
others of his school. Catharine of Russia and the Prussian 
Frederick were among the first subscribers to this statue- 
fication of the patriarch of incredulism. When d'Alembert 
reminded Frederick that he owed Voltaire some reparation 
for the affair of Frankfort, and that a philosophical king 
ought to aid a philosophical good work, the monarch replied, 
on July 28, 1770 : " The most beautiful monument for Vol- 
taire is the one which he has erected already — his works. 
They will subsist longer than the Basilica of St. Peter, the 
Louvre, and all the other edifices which vanity has conse- 

<1> Memoires of Mme. de Genlis, vol. 11., p. 317. Paris, 1830. 

(2) Memoires arid Correspondence of Mme. d'Epinay, vol. ill., p. 343. Paris, 1818. 
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crated to eternity." Arid in order to give Yoltaire a fore- 
taste of the joy which the projected statue would soon give 
him, the Prussian caused a statuette of the cynic to be made, 
having on its pedestal the inscription " To The Immortal " ; 
and he sent it to Ferney. 

Louis XV. died on May 10, 1774 ; and Voltaire, relying on 
false assurances of his Parisian friends that the new monarch 
would rejoice if he were to return to the capital, prepared to 
leave his "Patmos." Prudence, however, bade him remain 
in exile for four more years ; not until Feb. 10, 1778, did he 
arrive in Paris. Had Elias or Elijah, or one of the Apostles 
of our Lord appeared in the gay city, there would have been 
less excitement than that produced by the news that the 
great Voltaire was ready to receive the homage of the Parisian 
litterateurs, and above all, that of the worshippers of true 
reason. It is true that Louis XVI. in his surprise asked his 
ministers whether they had revoked the order which forbade 
the patriarch of infidelity to return to Paris ; but the influence 
of the Count d'Artois (afterward Charles X.), who admired 
the writer, although he afterward rejected the writer's prin- 
ciples, induced the monarch to close his eyes to an event 
which he regretted. Even Marie Antoinette yielded to the 
contagion ; and although she had declared that the insulter 
of religion and morality should never talk with a member of 
the ro} T al family, she not only accorded an audience to him, 
but caused a box for him to be prepared adjoining the loyal 
one in the Comcdie-Francaise, so that the public might see 
her chatting with its idol (1). The Journal de Paris of 
the time recorded the names of over three hundred visitors 
per day at the residence of the great man. Among these 
was the then disgraced Mine, du Barry, who had praj-ed to be 
allowed to salute " the new king " (2). And there was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who had come to Paris to induce Louis XVI. 
to aid the revolted English colonies in America. Franklin 
presented his grandson, fifteen years old, and begged the pa- 
triarch of wickedness to bless the boy. The " blessing" was 
given in the names of " God and Liberty " ; and the Ameri- 

(1) Mcmoircs of Mmr. Campaiu vol. 1., p. 187— Memoires of Segur, vol. I., p. 168— Mc 
moires of Iiachanmont, vol. xi., p. 10ft. 

(2) Mcmoircs of Ihichaumont, at Feb. 22, 1788 
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can patriarch took leave of the French one with " God bless 
you ! " (1). On March 30, Voltaire went to the Academy. 
Only two ecclesiastics, the Abbes Boismont and Millot, were 
present. The members went to the door to receive the 
" literary king" — an honor which the Academy had never 
yet accorded even to any of the foreign princes who had en- 
tered its precincts. He was led to the fauteuil of the direct- 
or, over which his portrait was hung, and there he was, as 
it were, enthroned by the accredited representatives of liter- 
ary France. Then d'Alembert delivered what was ostensi- 
bly a eulogy of Despreaux, but which was nothing else than 
one of Voltaire ; and having made a visit to the perpetual 
secretary of the Academy, the great man proceeded to enjoy 
a perhaps more valued triumph at the Comedie-Fran^aise. 
The JJemoires, correspondence, and journals of the day give 
descriptions of the scenes attendant upon the crowning of 
Voltaire's bust by Mine. Vestris on the stage of the theatre, 
which justify us in supposing that neither pagan Rome nor 
pagan Athens ever exhibited such delirious adoration of any 
human seat of corruption as a large, and certainly the most 
fashionable part of Paris then extended not merely to the 
brilliant litterateur as such, but to the author of the most 
infamous poem of either modern or ancient times. Through- 
out the theatre, then taken up in the surrounding streets, 
and spreading through the entire extent of the nearly de- 
mented capital, there resounded the nauseating acclamation : 
" Vive Tauteur de La Pueelle!" — an eloquent sign that the 
work of the legitimate children of the Reformation was 
done; that France was ready for her Grande Revolution, the 
first victims of which would be found among the misguided 
and (save for God's pardon) too lately repentant nobility who 
were the chief agents in the mental bacchanalia of that 
night (2). _ 

On April 7 Voltaire was received into the Masonic Lodge 

(1) Letter of Mine. d'Epinay to the Abbe Galianl, May 3. 1778, In her Menwires, vol. ill., 
a 43G. 

(2> For details of this disgraceful event the reader may consult the contemporary writers 
of Voltaire's own school, notably : Grimm, in his Literary Correspondence, vol. x., p. 17fi, 
et srqq.— Marmontel, in his Memoircs, vol. iii., r.. 2ftS— La Harpe, in his Correspondence, 
vol. ti., p. 225 — Bachanmont, in his Secret Memoires for the History of Literature in 
France, vol. xl., p. 175, et seqq. 
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of the Neuf-Soeitrs: but the reader must uot suppose that this 
recejDtiou was the first entrance of the patriarch of iucredulism 
among the Brethren of the Three Points. Such a supposition 
would be as unreasonable as an assertion that water does not 
seek its own level ; and as a matter of fact, we know that all 
the " philosophers " of the eighteenth century were Masons 
from the very beginning of their " philosophic " careers, if 
not before they had made shipwreck of their faith. As for 
Voltaire, we are assured by Condorcet (1) that he was initi- 
ated in 1726, during his sojourn in England ; and we find 
him writing in 1766 to d'Alembert : " Grimm informs me 
that you have initiated the emperor (Joseph II.) into our 
sacred mysteries." But, as we have already remarked, the 
Templar Bite, according to which Voltaire had been affiliat- 
ed, had been " reformed " ; and it was in order to give a for- 
mal recognition of the new system that he joined the Lodge 
of the Neuf-Soeurs. After this Masonic function, he ap- 
peared only twice in public. On Easter Monday, April 26, 
he attended a session of the Academy of Sciences, and there 
he and Benjamin Franklin edified the learned associates by 
rushing into each other's arms in an ecstasy of mutual ad- 
miration (2). On the following day he attended a special 
session of the French Academy, and induced that body to 
undertake a revision of its Dictionary on the plan of that 
of the Italian Academy of La Crusca, hoping that his works 
would furnish most of the examples of good language, and 
that passages from his adversaries, especially Bousseau and 
Crebillon, would be adduced as solecisms (3). On his arrival 
at home Voltaire began work on the portion of the new Dic- 
tionary which he had reserved to himself ( the letter A) ; 
but he found that the agitation of the last two months had 
added to his burden of eighty-four years. He drank enor- 
mous quantities of coffee, and therefore he could not sleep ; 
an opiate was given to him, but instead of the prescribed 
few drops, he swallowed the entire contents of the bottle. 
For many years he had been afflicted with a strangury, and 
that was now aggravated. Tronchin, his physician, told 

(1) Tableau of the Progress of the JTuman Mhxl; Epoch i.r. 

(2) La Harpe : loc. cff., vol. 11.. p. 230— Bachacmont; Inc. cil. n vol. xt.. p. 210. 

(3) Grimm ; ?oc. cit., vol. vi., p. 235. 
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him that the hand of death was over him ; and the unfortu- 
nate could only cry: " Oh ! save me from that ! " " Impos- 
sible," replied Tronchin, "you are about to die." But in 
order to understand the nature of this death, about which the 
friends and foes of Voltaire have written so differently, we must 
turn our attention to some events which occurred soon after 
he had arrived from Ferney, and was enjoying the hospital- 
ity of the marquis de Villette. The reader will more readi- 
ly comprehend the meaning of the terrible mockery which 
we are about to narrate, if he bears in mind that although 
Voltaire had always spoken of death in a fashion such as a 
hog would adopt, if that animal had the gift of speech, nev- 
ertheless, he frequently manifested a horror of his body 
being interred in unconsecrated ground. He was wont to 
say : " I must not be buried under the high-road, as poor 
Lecouvreur was buried " (1). • If his remains could repose 
in a respectable place, thought he, all would be well ; his 
soul, whose existence he doubted, did not trouble him. To 
attain this end, strange though it is that a " philosopher " 
should have sought it, was probably his object when he os- 
tensibly gave the lie to his teachings of sixty years. On 
Feb. 20 he received a letter from the Abbe Gaultier, an ex- 
Jesuit, who was then chaplain of the Hospital of the Incur- 
ables. The abbe begged the more than octogenarian to 
think of that death which could not be distant ; and he asked 
for an interview. Voltaire replied, inviting him to call ; and 
when, on the following day, Gaultier entered the salon 
where the patriarch was entertaining a numerous assemblage 
of adorers, he was surprised on seeing the host turn his 
back on the crowd, and on being led by the hand to another 
apartment. Voltaire begged the priest to be seated ; and 
after a short conversation, he expressed his satisfaction be- 
cause Gaultier had come to him of his own accord, and not 
as an envoy of his Grace of Paris or of the cure of Saint- 
Sulpice (2). Religious matters were then broached ; but 
suddenly one of Voltaire's " philosophical " friends, proba- 

(1) Letter of d'Alerubert to Frederick II., July 1, 1778. 

(2) Voltaire cordially detested the cure" of Saint-Sulpice. As far back as Sept. 10, 1764, 
he had written to Clairon in regard to that worthy ecclesiastic : " One thing is certain ; I 
shall not be buried by that knave." 
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bly fearing that the patriarch was deserting to the standard 
of Vinfdme, burst into the room, exclaiming: "Mr. l'Abbe, 
stop this ! Do you not see that M. de Voltaire vomits blood, 
and that he is in no condition for conversation?" Then 
Voltaire said to the interrupter : " I beg yon to leave me 
with M. Gaul tier, my friend." But Mme. Dennis, a niece 
who was fully worthy of her reprobate uncle, now entered, 
and urged the abbe " to postpone his business " ; whereupon 
Gaultier departed, after having asked and received permis- 
sion to return. When the door had closed, Wagniere, the 
sage's secretary, asked his master whether he liked the 
abbe ; and the reply was : " He is an honest fool." During 
the ensuing week, Voltarie had many violent hemorrhages, 
and he realized that speedy action was necessary, if he 
wished " not to be buried under a high-road." The chap- 
lain of the Incurables was summoned ; but before he arrived, 
Voltaire, in order to neutralize the effect of the retractation 
which would certainly be demanded of him, wrote, signed, 
and entrusted to Wagniere, this declaration : " I die adoring 
God, loving my friends, not hating my enemies, and detest- 
ing superstition." On March 2, Gaultier again presented 
himself before the sick man ; and when he was requested 
to administer the Sacrament of Penance, he replied that 
Voltaire should first make a retractation of his condemned 
works and opinions. Voltaire immediately wrote the follow- 
ing document : " I, the undersigned, declare that having 
been attacked by hemorrhages during the last four days, 
and being eighty-four years old, and unable to betake my- 
self to church, the cure of Saint-Sulpice has added to his 
other good works that of sending to me the Abbe Gaultier ; 
that I have confessed to said priest ; and that when God 
calls me, I shall die in the Catholic Religion in which I was 
born, hoping that the divine mercy will deign to pardon all 
my sins, and asking God for forgiveness if I have ever scan- 
dalized the Church." Then he rang for his nephew, the Abbe 
Mignot, and for the marquis deVillevielle, who were waiting 
in the next room ; read the paper to them, and signed it ; 
and then caused them to sign it as witnesses. Finally, he 
subjoined the following protestation : " The Abbe Gaultier 
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having informed me that in certain quarters it is said that 
I have protested against all that I might do at the hour of 
death, I declare that I have never had such an intention, 
and that the idea is an old pleasantry falsely attributed, long 
aco, to several literati who were more enlightened than Yol- 
taire." "With the sole exception of Maynard, all historians 
regard this document as a proof that Voltaire made some 
sort of a confession to Gaul tier ; and Maynard gives no 
reasons for the contrary supposition. But that the confession 
was fictitious and sacrilegious, a diabolic comedy to be 
placed in the same category with the arch-hypocrite's several 
notoriously sacrilegious Communions (1), will be believed 
by whoever considers his previous cynical avowals and his 
conduct during the weeks which intervened between the 
simulated retractation and his death. Until within a few 
hours of the final catastrophe, he was constantly in his ac- 
customed company of infidels, roues, and fashionable pros- 
titutes ; he spent Holy Saturday at the house of Sophie 
Arnould, the most celebrated courtesan of Paris (2). We 
have seen him receiving, as author of the lecherous Pucelle, 
the homage of all that was impure and impious in Paris, on 
March 30 ; we have seen him renewing his Masonic oaths, 
and thus recommitting himself to unintermittent war against 
Tivfdme, on April 7. On May 30 he was dead. 

The archbishop of Paris refused to recognize as sufficient 
the retractation which the Abbe Gaul tier had procured from 
his pretended penitent. Another was prepared, and the 

(1) After bis quarrel with Frederick of Prussia, Voltaire resided for some time at Col - 
mar, in Alsace. Hoping to produce a favorable impression at the court of France, and 
thus obtain permission to return to Paris, he made his Easter duty in 1754. He repeated 
the sacrilege at Ferney iu 17G8 and 1769, being, as he said, lord of the soil, and bound to 
give good example to his dependants. At one of these functions at Ferney, he gave a 
kind of sermon, beginning with the words, "The Natural Law is the most ancient of all." 
When his philosophistic friends upbraided him for appearing to recognize the authority of 
Vinfame, he replied that It was well to be friendly with one's cure, whether that individ- 
ual was an imbecile or a knave ; that he was the sole enlightened man in his parish, and 
that it would be foolish to make two hundred and fifty enemies, when a bit of ceremony 
would make so many friends ; that he would willingly communicate every fortnight, just 
as, if he were in India, he would assuredly die with a cow's tail in his hand ; that if he 
entered a company of persons, every one of whom was uaked, he would certainly lower 
his breeches. Instead of bowing; that some people hate to touch spiders, while others eat 
them (Letters to Argental, April 22 ; to d'Alembert, April 27, and May 1 ; to Vlllevieile, 
May 1, 1708). 

(2; Bachacmont; lot. eft., vol. xi., p. 205. 
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abbe, as well as the cure of Saint-Sulpice, tried to gain access 
to tlie sick room, again and again ; but their efforts were 
futile. Not until the evening of May 30 did the Abbe Mig- 
not signify to them that they might see his uncle ; and when 
they approached the dying man, he could not recognize them. 
Gaultier began to hope, when, after a few moments, he felt 
his hand pressed by that of Voltaire, and he heard the 
words : " Abbe Gaultier, I beg you to present my compli- 
ments to the Abbe Gaultier." But this semi-consciousness 
soon changed to a full delirium, which ended only with death. 
This is all that Gaultier, from whom we have drawn all that 
we have said concerning the last illness of Voltaire, tells 
about the philosophises demise (1). The picture is ampli- 
fied, however, by the friends of the patriarch of incredulism, 
in their natural anxiety to show their followers that the 
" grand " Voltaire died the death of a " philosopher." Ac- 
cording to Condorcet and Duvernet, when the arrival of the 
two priests was announced, the sick man said, with true " phil- 
osophic " serenity : "Assure them of my regard." When 
the cure entered, says Condorcet, the sage explained as he 
kissed the priest's hand, " Honor to my pastor ! " ; and when 
the name of Gaultier, his presumed confessor, was an- 
nounced, the "venerable" man expressed "his compliments 
and his thanks " for all that Gaultier had wished to do for 
him. And we are asked to believe that when the cure of Saint- 
Sulpice asked the self-proclaimed penitent of March 2 wheth- 
er he believed in the divinity of Jesus Christ, the reply 
was : " In the name of God, do not speak about that man 
to me ! " (2). In fine, the " philosophers " of the era of the 
Kevolution, and their modem successors, tell us that their 
grand coryphee died in the utmost sweetness and calm ; that 
his resignation was " philosophically " sublime. But other 
and more authentic narratives iuform us that his death was 
one of rage and despair ; that he heaped curses upon his 
fellow-incredulists ; and that the marshal-duke de Bichelieu, 

(1) Memoire of the Ahhe Gaultier tn the Archhi.-hop of Paris, Concerning All H\at 
Happened at the Death of Voltaire, in Cbaudon's Memoircs Concerning Voltaire, pt. 
ii., p. 19. 

(8) Duveknet: Life of Voltaire, p. 3G7— WaC.mkre; Memoircs, p. 161— Letter of 
d'Alembert to Frederick II., July 1, 1778— La Harpe ; loc. "'"'-. vol. ii.. d. 243. 
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a companion of the unfortunate in his debaucheries, but not 
utterly depraved, rushed from the room, exclaiming : " This 
is too much ; I cannot bear it " (1). Comparing these latter 
recitals with those of the interested and unscrupulous phil- 
osophise, we accept their testimony ; especially since it is 
confirmed by the evidence of Tronchin, an honorable Protes- 
tant physician of eminence who had been personally and pro- 
fessionally intimate with Voltaire during the last twenty-five 
years of his life. Three weeks after Jthe death of his patient t 
Tronchin wrote to Charles Bonnet : " If my principles had 
needed to be more firmly fastened together, then the man 
whom I saw breaking up, agonizing, and dying before my 
eyes, would have made a Gordian knot of them. When I 
compare the death of a good man, which is only the even- 
ing of a beautiful day, with that of Voltaire, I perceive easily 
the difference between a fine day and a tempestuous one. I 
cannot think of his death without horror. From the moment 
when he realized that the contrary effect was produced by 
all his endeavors to increase his strength, death was ever 
before his eyes ; and from that moment, rage devoured his 
soul. You remember the madness of Ulysses ; like that was 
me death of Voltaire— Fan' is agitatus obiit " (2). 
^ Scarcely had the miserable patriarch of modern incredu- 
lism appeared before his God, when his relatives and inti- 
mate friends, mindful of the poor wretch's fear of being " bur- 
ied under a high-road," but more desirous of playing a trick 
on the Church, notified the cure of Saint-Sulpice, as pastor 
of the defunct, that the corpse would be brought to his 

(l) Harel: Curious Particulars of the Life and Dcalh of Volta ire-B a rrcel- Mc- 
mmrcs on Jacobinism, vol. i., p. 266-JJemoim of cVAUonville. D'Allonville derived his 
mformation from the Count de Fusee, who said to him : "Ask Villevielleand Villette; they 
W1 /", n ™ de r7 " iD mJ pre ' 5ence -"- : "< c Historical and Lilcrary Journal of Liege. 

C-} The Historical and Lilcrary Journal of Liege for 1788 contains the following let- 
ter, and guarantees its authenticity. " l have learned the circumstances of this death of 
yesterday from the lips of the ewe of Saint-Sulpice himself. I shall narrate only what is 
certain, so that the so-called phi.osophers may have no advantage over yon. Shortly be- 
fore the death of u. de Voltaire, the cure of Saint-Sulpice. having heard of his condition, 
wen to see him. Finding him in a lethargy, he roused him. and addressed to him a few 
words appropriate to the circumstances. In a wandering fashion the sick man asked: 
W ho is talking to me? ' The priest replied : 'It is the cure of Saint-Sulpice. who. com- 
misenting your condition, offers to yon the aid of religion and of his ministry.' Then 
\ oltaire. stretching forth his emaciated hands, cried : • Ah ! Mnns-enr ! ' The cure availed 
himself of the opportunity, and spoke of the mercy of God. who accepts, even at the hour 
of death, a contrition which would repair, as far as possible, the crimes and scandals of the 
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church for the customary requiem. The cure refused to per- 
mit the ceremony. In this emergency, the Abbe Miguot, 
who was commendatory abbot of the Cistercian abbey of 
Scellieres, in the diocese of Troyes, gave some instructions 
to Mme. Denis and the other members of the anxious hous- 
hold, aud during the night of May 31 he journej-ed, post- 
haste, to Scellieres. The death of Voltaire was not yet 
known at the abbey ; and when Mignot told the prior that 
his uncle had died ivhile on the road for a prolonged visit to 
the fathers, no objection was made to his funeral and burial 
in the sacred precincts, especially as the nephew exhibited a 
certified copy of the declaration which the deceased had 
given to the Abbe Gaultier. On the following day, the body 
of Voltaire arrived at the abbey ; on June 2 the requiem 
was celebrated, and the burial was effected in a grave which 
had been dug iu the cellar of the church. Twenty-four 
hours after the ceremony, a letter arrived from Barral, bish- 
op of Troyes, forbidding its performance ; but the body of 
Voltaire was already laid in its tomb, and it remained 
therein until 1791, when the Revolution transferred it to the 
then new church of St. Genevieve — the modern Pantheon, 
which was then dedicated " to the great men of France " (1). 
Condorcet could now say with truth : " Voltaire did not see 
all that he effected ; but he effected all that we see." Mean- 
while, the church of the abbey of Scellieres was pronounced 

past. He added that siuce Jesus Christ died for all men, no person should despair of sal- 
vation. At this word 'Jesus Christ ' the unfortunate became thoughtful; aud the cure, 
having paused for an instant, trauquilly resumed his efforts, saying all that a pastor could 
say in such an emergency. At length the miserable man made a sign with his hand, and 
said: 'Leave me, Monsieur!' He paid no more attention to the cure. In vain did the 
Abbe" Gaultier, who was also present, essay to speak to hlin ; he simply motioned with his 
hand that he wished to be left to himself. In a little while, Voltaire began to rage ; and 
the remaining moments of his life were a continuity of horrible blasphemies, mixed witli 
cries of : 'God has abandoned me, just as men have done! Mercy!' There he was, a 
hideous skeleton, writhing, tearing himself, eating his own excremeuts (an appropriate 
action for the author of the PuccUc), vomiting against heaven a thousand imprecations 
which blanched the cheeks of the three or four persons who had remained in the room." 

(1) According to a tradition which has been current since the burial of Voltaire's body at 
Scellieres, and which is rendered probable by Miernot's well-attested fear that the body 
would be stolen, that prudent individual forestalled such a deed by nllin<r his uncle's grave 
with quicklime. If this be true, then the body transferred to the Pantheon in 1791, and 
now visited by so many of the contemners of the relics of the saints, was probably that 
of some poor monk ; for only monks, as a rule, were interred under monastic churches (See 
The True Authors 0/ the French Revolution, Neufchatel, 1797— History of Voltaire, by 
Paillet-de-Warcu, vol. ii., p. 427). 
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desecrated, and was interdicted by the bishop of the diocese ; 
and Voltaire, after all his ruses, was buried, to all intents 
and purposes, " under the high-road." 

Among the many popular misconceptions in regard to 
Voltaire, one of the most egregious is the idea that he was 
an advocate of the " rights of man " ; that he was an impas- 
sioned friend of the 'people. The panegyrists of the cynic 
grow eloquent as they amplify his accusations against the 
Fathers of the Church, against the Apostles, and against 
Our Lord Himself, to the effect thai all their attention was 
given to the slavery of sin, but that " they never said a word 
to further the change of beasts of burden into citizens." We 
are never asked, however, to contemplate the picture of Vol- 
taire, the trafficker in human flesh — of Voltaire, the slave- 
dealer. But such this fancied philanthropist was, and to his 
intense satisfaction. Writing to Michaud of Nantes, his as- 
sociate in this business, he says : " I congratulate myself, as 
well as you, on the happy success of the ship Congo, which 
arrived so opportunely on the African coast, and saved so 
many unfortunate negroes from death. I rejoice because we 
have made a good stroke of business, and performed a good 
action at the same time." And he coolly defends the slave- 
trade, because the black man is of an inferior race : " We 
are blamed for our dealing in slaves. They who sell their 
children are more condemnable than the buyers. This traf- 
fic demonstrates our superiority. He who gives himself a 
master was made to have one " (1). But perhaps Voltaire 
had feelings of affection, bowels of mercy, for the more un- 
fortunate members of the white race — the " lower orders," 
the canaille, as he always termed all save his adored rich 
and powerful. Well, when we listen to his sentiments in re- 
gard to the people, we are perforce reminded of Luther's own : 
" Give the ass thistles, a pack-saddle, and the whip ; give the 
peasants oat straw. If they are not content, give them the 
cudgel and the carbine. These are their due." Writing to 
Damilaville on Nov. 19, 17G5, Voltaire says : " I assure you 
that in a short time only la canaille will be under the stan- 
dards of our enemies ; and we want la canaille neither for par- 

U) Essay on Morals, ch. 197. 
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tisans nor adversaries. We are a body of brave knights, 
defenders of the truth, and we admit into our ranks only 
those who have been well brought up." In 1769 he tells Ta- 
bareau that " the people will always be sot and barbarous." 
Voltaire had no patience for those who wished to educate 
the working classes. On Aug. 13, 1762, he wrote to Helve- 
tius : "We do not want our working people to be instructed." 
On Feb. 28, 1763, he says to La Chalotais : " I thank you for 
having prohibited study among the laborers. I, who culti- 
vate the land, wish to have workmen, and not tonsured cler- 
ics." On Sept. 15, 1763, he tells Helvetius that he " aban- 
dons the people to the priests." On April 27, 1765, he writes 
to d'Argental : " The greatest service we can render the hu- 
man race is to separate forever the sotpeuple from decent 
men. One cannot endure the absurd insolence of those who 
say that we should think as our tailors and washerwomen 
think." On March 19, 1766, he says to Damilaville : " The 
people must be led, not instructed ; they are not worthy of 
instruction." On April 1, 1766, he explains to Damilaville 
the sense in which he uses the word people. " By people I 
understand the populace, which has only its arms with which 
to obtain a living. I doubt whether this order of citizens 
has either the time or the capacity for receiving instruction. 
They would die of hunger before they would become phil- 
osophers. It seems to me to be essential that there should 
always be some ignorant tatterdemalions. The good bour- 
geois should be instructed, not the workingman." Speaking 
of the Social Contract of Jean- Jacques Kousseau, a work 
which he contemned as much as he hated its brilliant author, 
he rejects his rival's theory of the " sovereignty of the peo- 
ple " ; and on July 30, 1762, he remarks to Damilaville : 
" We find here no Unsocial Contract of Jean- Jacques. How 
we would have cherished that fool, if he had not been a false 
brother."" When Voltaire purchased the estate of Feruey, 
with its chateau, seigniorial rights (especially that of receiv- 
ing tithes), stocks and pillory for delinquents, etc., he usurped 
the title of " count " ; and no member of the real nobility 
could have been more jealous of his prerogatives. On May 
28, 1760, he writes to Thibouville : " They blame me for be- 
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ing Count de Ferney. If those Jean f . . . . enter my domain 
of Ferney, I shall put them in the pillory. But do not care 
about addressing me as ' Monsieur le Comte,' as Luc does (1); 
but rather write : ' Voltaire, Gentleman-in-Ordinary to the 
King' ; for that is a title which I value, since the king gave 
it to me with its functions. Pardieu! They do not know 
that the king feels much kindness for me ; and that I am in 
the graces of Mme. de Pompadour and of the duke de Choi- 
seul." On Dec. 27, 1758, writing to M. de Brenles, he com- 
plains of a certain Grassot, and threatens to hang him if 
the poor man can be induced to come to Ferney. " Fortun- 
ately I have the right of high justice in my domain." On 
Feb. 1, 17G-1, he tells d'Argental that he will cling to his 
tithes " in spite of the Council of the Lateran " ; and he 
manifests his satisfaction on having a domain " which pa}*s 
Dothing to either king or Church, but which possesses the 
right of mortmain over many pieces of property." So much 
for Voltaire's ideas of Equality and Fraternity ; let us now 
investigate his right to be considered a friend of Liberty. 

When, in 1768, the Poles formed their Confederation of 
Bar in order to defend their faith and their national inde- 
pendence against the aggressions of Catharine II., the patri- 
arch of Ferney, who had already declared that " his saint " 
had sent 40,000 Russians into Poland " to preach toleration 
at the point of the bayonet " (2), impudently advised the patri- 
ots to submit " to the tolerant empress, the protectress of the 
human race " (3). When the Confederates had been crushed, 
the hypocrite called on Europe " to give thanks to God 
for the grandest event of the century," for what he pronounced 
" a victory over fanaticism, a victory of the pacifying over 
the persecuting spirit," and for " the establishment of free- 
dom of conscience " (4). When Frederick II., anticipating 
the moment when he would pounce on his share of the dis- 
ci) Luc was the name by which Voltaire, at this time, was accustomed to designate His 
Majesty of Prussia, when talking or writing to his intimate frieuds. He chose it because 
an anagram of it spells a French word which reminded him of the Sodomitic habits of the 
1'otsdainites. Voltaire omits to state that it was through sheer irony that Frederick ad- 
dressed him as "Count." The king always ridiculed the aristocratic pretensions of the 
cynic. 

(2) Letter to d'Alembert, May 3, 1TC". 

(3) Discourse to The Confederates, in the Works of Voltaire, vol. xliv.. p. 143. 

(4) Sermon of Josias Rosette, in the Works, vol., xliv., p. 15. 
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meinbered nation, published, in 1771, his ignoble Pologniad^ 
the vaunted apostle of liberty congratulated the Prussian on 
having so well depicted " the devil and the priests, especially 
that bishop who was the author of all the evil " (1), that is 
to say, the noble bishop of Cracow who had preferred Si- 
beria to gilded slavery and apostasy. When, in 1772, the 
monumental political and religious crime of modern times 
had been consummated, and Poland had disappeared from 
among nations, Frederick sent to Yoltaire one of the com- 
memorative medals which he had caused to be made ; and 
in his letter of thanks the sycophant said : " Men whisper, 
Sire, that it was you who devised the partition of Poland. 
I credit the report ; for the partition was the work of 
genius " (2). D'Alembert thought that " philosophy ought 
not to be too proud of such pupils " as the German murder- 
ess who had usurped the Eussian throne, Voltaire's " Semi- 
ramis of the North " ; but then, he observed : " What can we 
do? We must love our friends, with all their faults" (3). 
Voltaire never showed even this little scruple in his adula- 
tions of Catharine. Onl} r one thing troubled him ; she bore 
the name of a saint, and " the heroines of ancient times 
were not named after saints." The correspondence between 
Catharine and Voltaire, begun by the former in 1765, was 
redolent of idolatry on the part of the " philosopher," from 
the very beginning ; but from the day when Catharine placed 
one of her discharged paramours, Poniatowski, on the nomi- 
nal throne of Poland, as a preparation for the final destruction 
of Polish nationality, she was the object of nauseating 
adulation from the man whose love of liberty we are asked 
to admire. Piepresenting himself as " of the religion of the 
Sabeans, he adored a star," the " Star of the North " ; and 
he cried : " To-day our enlightenment comes from the 
North " (4). And then he signed himself: "Your aged 
idolater," or " The priest of your temple " (5). He congratu- 
lated his Semiramis on having " forced the Poles to be 

(1) Letters to Frederick, Dec. G. 1771 ; Feb. 1, March 24, July 31, 1772. 

(2) Letter to Frederick, Nov. IS, 1772. 

(3) Letter of d'Alembert to Voltaire, Oct. •!. 17G4. 

<1) Letters to Catharine, Dec. 22, 17CH ; Feb. 22, 1707; Aug. 10, 1773. 
(5) Letters to Catharine, Dec. 22, 1760 ; Feb. 22, 1707 ; Aug. 10, 1773. 
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tolerant and happy," an d "in spite of the papal nuncio". 
He proclaimed that when he died, it would be his dearest 
wish to have for an inscription on his tomb : " Here lies the 
admirer of the August Catharine, who had the honor of 
dying while presenting to her his profound homage ". He 
begged her to listen to his protest : " I am Catharin, and I 
shall die Catharin". He tells her that when he hears of her 
victories, " he jumps from his bed, and chants : ' Te Catlta- 
rinamhiudamus; te Dominamconjitemur'' " (1). When Pope 
Clement XIII. besought the kings ""of France and Spain to 
save the life of poor Poland, the presumed apostle of free- 
dom shouted that such an enterprise would be " a battle of 
fanaticism against toleration ; a war of ingrates against his 
■generous Catharine ; an extravagance, a piece of cowardice, 
a shame, a horrible turpitude, a Barthelemy, an Italian 
farce " (2). He advised Catharine not to send the Polish 
" rebels " to Siberia ; he thought that " since they like to 
travel, it might be better to take them to St. Petersburg," 
whither he would go, were he not so old ; " as a pilgrimage, 
he preferred to visit Our Lady of St, Petersburg, rather 
then Our Lady of Czenstokowa " (3). 

It is evident that Voltaire was no partisan of Libert}', 
Equality, and Fraternity; but when we consider the frenzied 
homage which was paid to his memory by the men of 1789- 
1793, the apotheosis attending the erection of his statue in 
Paris in 1870 (with the express approbation of the govern- 
ment of Napoleon III.), and the solemn celebration of his 
centennial in 1878 by the adherents of the Third French He- 
public, must we not suppose that he was a patriot ? By no 
means ; for Voltaire despised France, and monumental 
though his assurance was, he never pretended to love his 
country. The most glorious traditions of France were Cath- 
olic ; huw illae ira a Scarcely once in his correspondence 
does Voltaire speak of his native land in other terms than 
those of at least implied contempt ; frequently his venom is 
undisguised. When his Russian " saint " gave magnificent 

(1) Letters to Catharine, Nov. 15, 1708 ; Feb. 20, May 27, Sept. 2, Oct. 17, Nov. 28, 1759 • 
Jan. 2, Feb. 2, March 10, April 10, May IS, July 4, Auff. 11, Sept. 5 and 21, 1770. 

(2) Letters to Catharine, Feb. 20, May 27, Sept. 2, 1769. 

(3) Letter to Catharine, May 29, 1772. 
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feasts in honor of Prince Henry of Prussia, be chanted : 
" The universe admires your feasts ; we Frenchmen are con- 
founded." And he rejoiced because of the unhappy events 
coincident with the marriage of the Dauphin, since they 
oeemed to exhibit the happiness of the czarina to better ad- 
vantage (1). But listen to the sickly jocularity with which 
the practically renegade Frenchman subjects to the ridicule 
of the crowned courtesan, that court which was disgraced by 
courtesans whom he had so servilely flattered. " I must pa- 
rade before you the exploits of my country. . . . We also have 
some glory. Paris now has some very pretty carriages in 
the new style ; and there have been invented some epergnes 
for dessert which are quite tasteful. We have even had a 
new motet, which made considerable noise, at least in the hall 
where it was sung. Finally, we have a dancer, of whom 
wonders are told ; they say that she has very beautiful arms. 
The last Comic Opera was received badly ; but they are 
preparing one which will be the admiration of the universe, 
for it will be performed in the chief city of the universe by 
the best actors of the universe. . . . Here you have the first 
people of the universe, the chief court of the universe, the 
principal monkeys of the universe. ... I shall not neglect, 
Madame, if your Majesty desires it, to inform you of the re- 
sult of these grand revolutions " (2). When a certain decree 
of his "Northern Goddess," a decree which he termed " su- 
perior to the laws of Lycurgus and Solon, " was interdicted 
by the French government, Voltaire poured forth his sym- 
pathy with the " insulted " legislatrix in the following fash- 
ion : " And here I am among the Welches ! (3) ; I breathe 
their atmosphere, and I must talk their language ! It is true 
that I am only a league away from the frontier of the Wel- 
ches ; but I do not wish to die among them." Then he 
quotes some of the enactments of the interdicted decree, and 

(1) Letter to Catharine, Jan. 22, 1771. 

(2) Letters to Catharine, Oct. 2, 1770 ; Feb. 9, and Aug. 7, 1771. 

(3) Probably In order to gratify his German friends, Frederick von Hohenzollern, and 
Sophia von Anhalt (the " Star of the North "), Voltaire applied the term U'dc/ie (Gallic, 
Gaelic, Celtic) to the French ; the Germans being accustomed to so designate all the 
Celtic, and very absurdly, all the Latin peoples. When used In a figurative sense, the 
term was meant to signify ignorant persons, or those without taMe. Voltaire is the sole 
French writer who uses the word in this sense. 
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asks : '" Is It possible that the Welches refuse to observe 
these divine maxims ? " (1). "When some Frenchmen joined 
the Confederates of Bar to fight for Catholicism and Polish 
independence, their " unworthy conduct " filled the heart of 
Voltaire with " just indignation " ; and he endeavored to re- 
pair the " scandal " by writing to Catharine : " Our Welches 
have never been overwise, but at least they passed for gal- 
lant men ; and I know of nothing so churlish as their war- 
ring against you. Such conduct is' contrary to all the laws 
of chivalry. It is shameful and absurd for a few beardless 
boys to have the impertinence to make war on you, when 200,- 
000 Tartars abandon Mustapha (the sultan of Turkey, who was 
aiding Poland) in order to serve you. It is the Tartars who 
are polite, while the French have become Scythians. Deign 
to notice, Madame, that I am not Welche ; I am Swiss ; and 
if I were younger, I would become a Kussian " (2). When 
some of the French volunteers had been made prisoners by 
the troops of Holy Eussia, Voltaire tried to make capital 
out of their misfortune; writing this suggestive letter to 
the duke de Eichelieu : " The empress of Kussia informs 
me, by her letter of April 10, that she is about to send her 
French prisoners to Siberia. They are supposed to be 
twenty-four in number. It may be that you are interested 
in some of them ; and it may be that the ministers will not 
care to compromise themselves by interceding for them. 
Now on occasions like this, the service of some insignificant 
person is often acceptable. I know of one. ... He would be 
ready to obey positive orders, without being responsible foi 
success ; but assuredly he would risk nothing, without an 
express command " (3). Voltaire failed in this instance, 
just as he had frequently failed on other occasions, to obtain 
some quasi-diplomatic credentials from the government of 
Louis XV. ; and it soon transpired that Catharine had re- 
solved to retain the French prisoners, " that they might teach 
good manners in hsr provinces " — a proceeding which Vol- 
taire regarded as exceedingly comical (4). 

(1) Letter to Catharine. July 10, 1771. 

(2) Loiter to Catharine. Oct. 18. 1771. 

(3) Letter to the duke de Richelieu. May 30, 1778. 

(4) Letter to Catharine. April 20. 1773. 
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One of Voltaire's chief ambitions was to be lauded as a 
historian, and he thought that his Age of Louis XIV would 
gratify that aspiration. To what we have already said re- 
garding this work we would add a few reflections ; for some 
extravagantly lenient critics, men who have been dominated 
by their admiration for the cynic's brilliancy of style, and 
who have felt themselves obliged to condemn the animus of 
his works, have thought proper to praise this particular pro- 
duction, and to wish that its author had written nothing else. 
When Mme. du Deffand, that strange skeptic of whom Wal- 
pole said that " her weakness was Herculean," was told that 
Voltaire had never invented anything, she replied : " Noth- 
ing ? Why, he has invented history." The lady did not utter 
a mere Ion mot ; she expressed a truth, namely, that Voltaire 
arranged history in the interest of his philosophistic predi- 
lections. In his correspondence he betrays his own unrelia- 
bilit}' as an exponeut of truth. Writing to Henault on Jan. 
8, 1752, concerning his presumed masterpiece, he says : " 1 
hate petty facts. . . . Do you realize that I have written much 
of the second volume from memory ? " From memory, when 
he was born at the end of the century which he has been de- 
scribing ? On April 29, 1752, he writes to the learned Acad- 
emician, La Condamine, that it is no wonder that " La 
Martiniere, Reboulet, and the tutti quanti, should have fall- 
en into mistakes, when he, almost an eye ivitness, has so fre- 
quently erred." That word almost, of course, may have ab- 
solved him from the guilt of absolute mendacity in the eyes 
of La Condamine ; but he continually tells us, when present- 
ing some delicious or salacious morsel, that " he had the an- 
ecdote from the man himself," the invoked person, of course, 
being already dead. In a letter to the marshal de Noailles, 
dated July 28, 1752, this would-be historian says that " Cic- 
ero ventures to insist that a historian ought to tell all that 
is true " (1) ; but he does not agree with the Roman : " I do 
not think so. Useless and odious details should be sup- 
pressed." And throughout his Age of Louis XIV he regard- 
ed as odious or useless every detail which could militate for 
the individual whom he wished to caluminate, or which 

(1) The Orator, II.. 15. 
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would contradict the theories of his school. On almost 
every page of this work we meet assertions which even a t}-. 
ro in the study of history can refute. A few instances may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. In the first chapter we 
are told that for nine hundred years before Louis XIV., 
the government of France was truly Gothic, " without laws 
or established usages ; the nobles living in idleness, the ec- 
clesiastics in licentiousness and ignorance, and the people in 
misery." The charge against the ecclesiastics was to be ex- 
pected from Voltaire ; but it is incomprehensible that he 
could have imagined that his readers would be utterly ignor- 
ant of the Capitulars of Charlemagne, of the " Establish- 
ments'' 1 of St. Louis, of the wise ordinances of Charles V. 
and Louis XII., of the renaissance under Francis I., and of 
the laws promulgated by the last of the Valois. In the 
third chapter, Voltaire endeavors to obscure the glory of 
Turenne ; he could never forgive that consummate com- 
mander for his conversion to Catholicism. " After the bat- 
tle of Fribourg, the duke d'Enghien returned to Paris, leav- 
ing the command of the army to the marshal de Turenne. 
But this general, able though he was, was defeated at Mar- 
iendal. The prince flew back to the army, and to the glory 
of again commanding Turenne, he joined that of repairing 
his defeat." Here Voltaire implies that the beaten army of 
Turenne was the same one which had been victorious under 
Conde ; and he says that the prince's return restored to it 
its former laurels. Now veritable history shows that Tur- 
enne had only a part of the army which Conde had com- 
manded, and that this portion was composed of new levies ; 
it also shows that the prince brought with him the troops 
for whom Turenne had vainly asked ; and finally, it shows 
that Turenne, in spite of his defeat, had held in check the 
armies of the united German commanders. Voltaire must 
have known these facts : but the man who lavished his 
praise on that ignoble Englishman, Marlborough, simply 
because that leader was an Englishman and a Protestant, 
could only decry the reputation of the Frenchman who be- 
came a Catholic, although that Frenchman's most illus- 
trious adversary, the Italian, Montecuccoli, praised him as 
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" an honor to the human race " (1). In the sixth chapter 
Voltaire institutes a parallel between Cardinal Mazarin and 
Cromwell, much to the advantage of the latter, and which 
is a perfect counterpart of the picture of the Protector which 
Bossuet drew. He says that" Cromwell strengthened his 
power by knowing how to limit it ; he never encroached on 
the privileges, of which the people were so jealous." But this 
same Voltaire, in his General History (2), carefully describes 
the indignities which Cromwell heaped on the Long Parlia- 
ment. He asserts that " Cromwell levied no taxes which 
caused the people to complain " ; and nevertheless, in the 
General History he tells us that " Cromwell led his army to 
London, seized the gates, and forced the citizens to pay 
<£40,000 to his soldiers." He says that " Cromwell died 
with that firmness of soul which he had exhibited during 
his entire life " ; but in the General History he admits 
that " Cromwell died because of a fever produced by the 
anxiety which his tyranny had generated ; for during his 
latter days he constantly feared assassination, and never slept 
in the same room two nights in succession" (3). One of 
the most amusing instances of Voltaire's effrontery in mat- 
ters of history is his comparison of Louis XIV. with the 
usurping king of England, William of Orange — a compari- 
son, well observes Nonotte (4), the institution of which 

(1) In chapter xil. of his Age of Louis XIV. Voltaire says : " No Protestant and no phil- 
osopher can believe that conviction alone produced this change of religion in a soldier and 
a politique who was fifty years of age (Turenne was then 57 years old). We know that 
when Louis XIV. made Turenne marshal-general of his armies, he used these very words : 
1 1 wish that you would oblige me to do something more for yon.' These words might 
have, in time, worked a conversion. The office of constable would have tempted an am- 
bitious heart. It is also possible that this conversion was sincere ; for the human heart 
often unites in itself policy, ambition, the weaknesses of love, and sentiments of religion. 
But it is very probable that Turenne abaudoued the religion of his fathers merely through 
policy. The Catholics, who triumphed by this change, did not wish to believe that the 
heart.of Turenne was capable of dissimulation." Iu 1752, writing to Henault. the cynic 
siid : " If you seriously believe that the viscount de Turenne. at the age of fifty, changed 
his age through conviction, assuredly you have a coufldincr soul." In a note to his satire 
on TlicTlirce Emperors at the Sorhonnc,' published in 1768. he says: "This great man 
who bad military talents of the first order, and who had also a heroic soul, nevertheless 
possessed but little enlightenment, and was of a feeble character. It is said that during his 
last years he became a devotee. A strange spectacle, indeed, that of a man who had won 
battles passing the morning in an endeavor to discover just what one ought to believe in 
order to escape damnation ! " 

(2 l In the Exmt) on MoraU, etc., ch. clxxxi. (3) Thi. 

(4) Under the title of Errors of Voltaire, the learned Jesuit, Claude Nonotte, issued, in 
i?BS, a thoroughly critical refutation of the patriarch's lies and blunders in historv. The 
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needed all the authority and plenitude of genius which Vol- 
taire possessed. The Sage of Ferney labored painfully to 
decide as to " which of the two princes merited the title of 
Grand" ; and finally he was obliged to leave the matter 
" undecided "—an excellent proof that he did not dare to 
champion the "grandeur" of the "Immortal William" (1). 
These instances will serve to illustrate the methods of that 
" philosopher " who disgraced the office of historiographer 
of France. The secret of his failure as a historian is found 
in his hatred of Christianity. " He attributed to the de- 
velopment of Christianity, as to their real cause, the greater 
part of the crimes and miseries which have afflicted the 
world since the foundation of the Western (Holy Koman) 
Empire. Habitually skeptical in any examination of affairs 
which are purely human, Voltaire ceased to be skeptical 
when he treated of an affair in which the priesthood was 
concerned ; then he become too credulous, or not sufficiently 
credulous, according as the matter was one of evil or of good. 
He hesitates to believe in generous actions and in disinter- 
ested virtue, when such are attributed to priests ; but he 
credits tales of the most enormous crimes, provided only 
that they be attributed to the clergy " (1). And how could 
he be a historian, who, at almost every step in his progress, 
found that the poison which he himself had distilled was 

sole argument in rebuttal which Voltaire could advance was to term his opponent impudent, 
a calumniator, an Ignoramus, a blackguard, a fanatic, a goose, etc. 

(1) Nonotte institutes a parallel between the two sovereigns, so far as any comparison 
can be made with sobriety, and the following are a synopsis of his conclusions : The prince 
of Orange, who had no right to the crown of England, fomented rebellions and encouraged 
all sorts of treasons against his royal father-in-law. In pursuance of his own work of brig- 
andage; Louis XIV. sacrificed himself In order to place his grandson on the Spanish 
throne, to which the young man was called by hereditary right, by the last will of Charles 
II., and by the wishes of the Spanish nation. The prince of Orange lost nearly all the 
battles which he directed, and no general of his day was so often beaten ; Louis XIV. took 
every city which he attacked, he created a navy which became the terror of the " mistress 
of the seas," and he withstood successfully the combined attacks of the rest of Europe. 
The prince of Orange effected nothing to augment the power and glory of England ; Louis 
XIV., by encouraging manufactures throughout his dominions, by fostering science and 
letters, by stimulating every kind of noble talent, made of France the centre of good taste, 
industry, and wealth. The prince of Orange pursued a sombre policy, which was based 
entirely on dissimulation, which Ignored the most sacred rights, and which never showed 
him In a light which could win for him the love of his subjects ; Louis XIV. followed a 
policy which always respected the Law of Nations, which was often admired by those whom 
he conquered, which was never actuated by means which a grand monarch coma not 
avow without shame. 

(2) Auger ; in the Universal Biography of Michaud, art. Voltaire. 
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urging him to calumniate all that he hated ? Habemus con- 
fifentem reum. " Lying is a vice only when it works evil. 
It is a very great virtue, when it works good. Therefore 

BE MORE VIRTUOUS THAN EVER. "We MUST LIE LIKE THE DEYEL, 
NOT TIMIDLY OR FOR A TIME, BUT BRAVELY AND ALWAYS " (1). 

As a writer, Voltaire explored every region in the domain 
of intelligence ; and it was his fond hope that he would have 
left in each region a monument which would remind poster- 
ity of his conquests. In 1750 the gossipy Saint-Simon wrote 
this note in his Memoires : " This Arouet, now a great poet 
and Academician under the name of Voltaire, has become a 
sort of personage in the republic of letters, and even an im- 
portant one in a certain set." Twenty years after Saint- 
Simon penned this dubious compliment, Voltaire, like Mon- 
tesquieu and Rousseau, was regarded by all the self-appointed 
guardians of progress and civilization, in every country of 
Europe, as a prime educator of the human race. It is not 
within the scope of our work to discuss the merits of Vol- 
taire as the luminary of literary Europe in the eighteenth 
century (2). Probably Maynard judged correctly, when he 
wrote : " When we contemplate the hundred volumes of 
Voltaire from a distance, they form a gigantic pyramid ; but 
if we approach them, nearly the entire mass tumbles and 
vanishes in dust. In none of the grand divisions of litera- 
ture did Voltaire produce a single work which is equal to 
those composed by the great writers who preceded or fol- 
lowed him ; none of his works is that of a genius. If genius 

(1) Letter to Thieriot, Oct. 21, IT3G. 

(2) " The literature of the eighteenth century is entirely one of opposition. Its essence 
is revolutionary, fickle, mocking:, incredulous when not impious, an affectation of license 
in thought and word. The Persian Letters are the type of what is moderate in this liter- 
ature; Voltaire is the master and the model of all its varieties. In order to vulgarize it- 
self, all this literature descends one or more degrees. Tragedy becomes the liortrvcm's 
drama, of Diderot and of Sedalne ; Comedy either whines or sneers, quitting the high-road 
of Moliore for the narrow paths of Marivanx. Not without reason did Le Sage choose for 
a hero Gil Bias, a lackey and a thief's apprentice : or Beanmarchais select Fiaaro, a de- 
bauched and knavish barber ; or the Abbe PreVostdo worse iu jrannn-Lcseaut. To glorify 
the inclinations, to celebrate the passions- that was the poet ry of the theatre and of the uovel. 
There was no thought of elevating minds with moral reflections, as in the days of Cor- 
neiile ; the 3ole aim was to liatter all the instincts of the public that applauds, pays, and 
confers glory. All this brilliant surface dazzled and seduced the eyes ; all Europe admired 
and imitated with frenzy : for the French language was the international language, spoken 
and written by every cultured person." Pellissier ; The Monarchy and the Revolution, 
p. 111. Paris, 1893. 
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is essentially a creator ; if, concentrating its efforts and its 
patience, genius ever tends to express itself entirely and to 
personify itself, as it were, in a monument toward which 
humanity will turn in order to recognize the traces of some 
glorious station in the march of nations ; then — we say it 
confidently — Voltaire, notwithstanding all the resources of 
his prodigious imagination, was not a man of genius " (1). 
And nevertheless, many intelligent persons, in every country 
of Europe, acclaimed the Sage of Ferney as a grand philoso- 
pher. But in what one of Voltaire's^Works, asks Maynard, 
are found " that power of conception, that correctness of 
judgment, that independence of thought, that moderation 
and that respect, those affirmations and beliefs, which are 
essential conditions for the genius of philosophy ? A mind 
without depth or breadth, ever carried away by violence of 
passion or by volatility of character, ever a slave of misera- 
ble prejudice ; ho knew only how to deny and to destroy. 
To merely deny befits pride, and above all it befits ignor- 
ance and silliness ; to merely destroy is the work of a bar- 
barian ; but genius, if it knows how to doubt when it ought 
to doubt, and how to refute when it ought to refute, tends 
especially to affirmation and construction. By what right, 
therefore, should Voltaire be introduced into the patrician 
society of Aristotle and Plato, Cicero and Seneca, Descartes 
and Leibnitz ? to say nothing of the company of St. Augus- 
tine and of Bossuet ? " (2). Voltaire has indeed transmitted 
to us an enormous amount of writing on philosophical sub- 
jects; but when allowance has been made for repetitions, the 
volume of his philosophical indagations is exceedingly 
modest. But is there any philosophy in the works of Vol- 
taire ? In his superficial babblings on the grand questions 
which form the very essence of philosophical thought — 
those on God, on man, and on the universe, the lauded Sage 
of Ferney may emit one affirmation after he has pronounced 
ten denials ; but that single affirmation is soon neutralized 
by fresh negations, and the reader perceives that he is asked 
to plunge into the sea of universal skepticism. Voltaire has 
been termed a theist ; but it is evident from his writings 

(1) Loc. cit., bk. iv., ch. 5. (2) ILL 
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that lie would have preferred that no God should exist. 
"When he appears to recognize a God, he presents for our 
admiration, not for our reverence, an abstract being who has 
no relations with man in this world or in any other state of 
existence. As to man, Voltaire does not once clearly avow 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul : when he does 
not deny these supreme consolations of our too frequently 
troubled mortality, he involves them in a darkness of doubt 
which he has not evoked without much painful effort (1). 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS VI. 

More than four months were required by the Sacred Col- 
lege for the debates which were to result in the selection of 

(1) When the Abbe" Boyer published (1835) his Defense of Social Order against Modem 
Carbnnarism, there was in the archives of Potsdam an autograph of Frederick II. on the 
Art of Reigning, addressed to the king's nephew and successor. Boyer inserted it in his 
work ; and as it is au excellent illustration of the " philosophy " of both Voltaire and his 
German pupil, it will be of interest to the reader. " He is a fool who denies that religion is 
absolutely necessary to a state. That king is very imprudent who allows his subjects to 
misuse religion ; but a king is not wise if he himself has any religion. Pay attention to 
this, my dear nephew. Nothing so tyrannizes over the mind and the heart as religion, since 
it does not accord with our passions. Nor does it accord with the grand political views 
which a monarch ought to have. The true religion of a sovereign should be his interest 
and his glory ; his positiou dispenses him from any other. However, he may present a 
temporary exterior of religion for the amusement of those who surround and watch him. 
If, in the language ol women and priests, he fears God, as did Louis XIV. in his latter days, 
he becomes timid and puerile, and is flt only to become a Capuchin. If there presents it- 
self a favorableopportunity for seizing a province, an army of devils stands before him and 
prohibits the enterprise. When he is about to make a treaty with some other power, if he 
pauses to think that he is a Christian, he will inevitably be cheated. As to war, that is a 
business in which the smallest scruple may spoil everything ; for what decent man would 
care to make war, if there were no pillage, burning, or slaughter ? Of course, I do uot 
say that one ought to proclaim one's atheism ; but one must think of his position. All the 
Popes who had any common sense held principles which accorded with their aggrandize- 
ment ; for it would be the height of folly for a priest to care for the little fooleries which 
are meant only for the people. Believe me, my dear nephew. Holy Mother Church is !.s 
capricious as a woman ; she is always inconstant. Be faithful to true philosophy ; she is 
consoling, strong, aud iuexhanstible as nature. Then you will soon have in your kingdom 
no religious disputes of any consequence; for parties are formed only because of the weak- 
ness of princes and their ministers. There is one very important reflection which I would 
present to you. Vour ancestors acted most sensibly in this matter of religion ; they joined 
in a Reformation which gave them the appearance of Apostles, and filled their purses. 
Now, however, since nothing is to be gained hy such a course : and since it might be dauger- 
ous to en'v'fir upon it ; we must practice toleration. Hold well this principle, my dear ueph- 
ew; alwtys say, as I do, that every person can worship God as he pleases (we dare not 
transcribe the obscene remark which is here introduced) ; if you forget this maxim, all will 
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a successor to Clement XIV. When the Conclave opened, 
on October 5, 1774, it appeared that the candidate of the 
Zelanti, those cardinals who disapproved of the recent 
suppression of the Jesuits, would be elected ; and even when 
the foreign cardinals, all naturally partisans of one who 
would be acceptable to " the party of the crowns," had ar- 
rived, the favorite candidate seemed to be Cardinal Braschi, 
who was generally regarded as a Zelante. In vain did the 
representatives of the courts of Vienna, Madrid, and Lisbon, 
endeavor to effect the " exclusion " of Braschi. Spain ad- 
vocated the election of Pallavicini ; but that cardinal for- 
mally announced that he would refuse the tiara, and that his 
own choice was Braschi. France had already declared, 
through the ambassador of Louis XVI., then just arrived at 
the throne, that she wanted, above all, a good Pope ; and 
Austria, then intimately united with France by the marriage 

be lost, and for the following reasons : In my kingdom there are many sects. In certain 
provinces the Lutherans All all the offices; in others the Calvinists have the same advan- 
tage. There are some provinces where the Catholics so dominate, that the king can send 
thither only one or two Protestant deputies ; and of all ignorant and blind fanatics, I do 
assure you that the Romans are the most fiery and the most atrocious. In this outlandish 
religion the priests are ferocious beasts, who preach only a blind submission to their orders, 
and who command like despots. They are assassins, robbers, ravishers, aud men of inex- 
pressible ambition. Note the iusolent rapidity with which Rome arrogates to herself the 
right of commanding sovereigns. ... Since our ancestors became Christians in the ninth 
century in order to please the emperor ; since they became Lutherans in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in order to appropriate the property of the Church ; and since they became Calvinists 
in the seventeenth in order to please the Hollanders in the matter of the succession of 
Cleves ; we may weli be indifferent to all religions in order to preserve tranquillity in our 
dominions. My father had an excellent project, which, however, did not succeed. He 
employed the president. Lain, to compose a little Treatise on Religion, designed to unite 
the three sects into one. The president spoke badly about the Pope, he grabbed St. Rocb's 
dog by the ears, and he pulled the tail of St. Anthony's pig. He regarded Sts. Bernand 
and Dominic as two courtesans, as loose as they were knavish ; he thought no better of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins than of the saints and martyrs of the family of Loyola. As to 
mysteries, he thought it best not to try to explain them ; good sense was to be shown, and 
the literal significance was not always to be received. As to the Lutherans, they were bis 
main reliance ; and as for the Catholics, he wished them to become a little unfaithful to 
the court of Rome. ... As for the priests, he allowed them to take their housekeepers as 
wives. ... I have not abandoned this project, and I flatter myself that I have rendered it 
of easy execution by you. . . . The system has been already formed ; Voltaire has composed 
the introduction. He insists on nothing more being said concerning reiigion, since men 
do not agree upon even one point. He draws the portrait of every founder of a set with 
a quaint freedom which seems like truth ; he has unearthed a quantity of anecdotes 
about Popes, bishops, priests, and ministers, which give a peculiarly gay tone to his work. 
And the work is written in so concise and rapid a style, that one has no time for reflection ; 
in fine, the art of the author is so subtle, that he seems to be in the utmost good faith, even 
when he advances the most extravagant principles. D'Alembert and Maupertuis furnished 
the canvas for this work ; and they calculated with such precision, that one is tempted to 
believe that they tried to convince themselves before they tried to convince others." 
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of Marie Antoinette with Louis, desisted from her opposi- 
tion. On Feb. 15, 1775, Braschi was elected unanimously 
to the Chair of Peter. Giovanni Angelo Braschi was born at 
Cesena in 1717. While still a young man he attracted the 
favorable attention of the pre-eminently discerning Benedict 
XIV., and was employed by that Pontiff in many delicate 
affairs. Clement XIII. made him treasurer of the Apostolic 
Chamber in 1766, and Clement XIV. raised him to the car- 
dinalate in 1773. Bourgomg, whose work on the pontificate 
of Pius VI. is the chief source consulted by the rank and 
file of modern writers on that subject, and who was tram- 
melled by no prejudices in favor of any Pope, says that the 
life of Braschi had always been " a laborious one," and that 
he had ever been " indifferent to worldly pleasures, meriting 
general respect by the regularity of his conduct " (1). The 
same hypercritical and frequently calumnious author admits 
that as Pontiff, Pius VI. was "humane, accessible, laborious, 
and temperate . . . his time was spent entirely either in at- 
tending to his religious duties, or in the quiet of his cabinet, 
his museum, or the Vatican Library." Bourgomg depicts 
Pius VI. as " in every respect one of the handsomest men of 
his day ; to his great stature were added the charms of noble 
and gracious features, and of a florid complexion, the bril- 
liancy of which age had not diminished." We may ques- 
tion, however, the truth of the assertion that he was " care- 
ful to manage his pontifical robes in a way that would show 
him to the best advantage." Bourgoiug continually feigns 
to discern vanity in all the actions of Pius VI., from the 
day when, almost a sexagenarian, he first donned the tiara, 
to the day when he laid down his burden of nearly eighty- 
three years. Such was not the judgment of those who were 
intimately associated with him during the twenty-four years 

(i) His(nrical and rhilnmphiral Memnires on rim VI. and His Pontificate. Paris. 
1798. Tiourgoing is careful to inform his reader that those Memnircs are " philosophical" ; 
but in the very beginning of the work he shows that he is a philosophist, rather than a 
philosopher. He affects to pity and to despise the Popedom, " that scaffolding of temporal 
and spiritual power, that sanctuary of superstition, that long series of errors, that long 
abuse of human credulity." Religion and its ministers are, in his mind, objects fit only 
for ridicule. Writing just after the One and Indivisible French Republic, whose agent he 
was, had proclaimed the Papacy a dead thing, he declares that its demise " is regretted bj 
no one." 
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of his eventful pontificate (1). These authorities represent 
him as truly pious, and even as austere ; in fine, as a worthy 
successor of St. Peter. There was little food for vanity in 
the pontifical career of Pius VI. ; at the very moment of his 
elevation he seemed to foresee the miseries which awaited 
him. " Venerable brothers," he said to those who had 
elected him, " your work is completed ; but its result is un- 
fortunate for me." The spirit with which Pius VI. entered 
upon his pontificate is clearly evinced by his letter, written 
immediately after his election, to the municipal authorities 
of Cesena, his native city : " Our elevation to the Supreme 
Pontificate, which took place this morning, causes us to send 
to you this letter which we moisten with bitter tears, because 
of the burden, so disproportionate to our strength, with 
which we have been charged. Instead of any manifestations 
of joy, we wish that you exhibit signs of grief, and that you 
pray for us. With that intent we have written, with our 
own hand, the accompanying directions for your guidance." 
He orders that, " under pain of incurring his supreme indig- 
nation, the authorities allow no public demonstrations of joy, 
no illuminations or fireworks, no academic eulogies of him- 
self, no deputations to him, no horse races or games " ; but 
there are to be celebrated five solemn pontifical Masses for 
his intention, and seventy daughters of poor parents are to 
receive dowries of forty golden scudi apiece. A Pontiff with 
such ideas cannot deserve the reproaches of the apologist of 
the Convention and the Directory, who feigns to regard as 
an exhibition of vanity every monument which Pius VI. 
erected ; every encouragement of art which he accorded ; 
every display of magnificence, on his part, such as befitted 
a Pope-King ; and even every instance of majestic deport- 
ment in the grand functions where, as the high-priest of 
Christendom, he was the central figure. 

From his earliest years Braschi had been an impassioned 
student in every branch of ecclesiastical lore ; and when he 
entered upon the duties of the Supreme Pontificate, he was 
so well versed in all the mazes of ecclesiastical history, that 
he never needed to recur to authorities when it became 

(1) Saldassari ; History of the Seizure and Captivity of Pope Pius VI., Rome, 1805. 
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necessary for him to adduce any particular fact, decision, or 
enactment. As a temporal ruler lie was just, firm, and be- 
neficent. In order to further the cause of education amonii 
the poor, he procured a number of Brothers of the Christian 
Schools from France. Agriculture and commerce, and all 
works of public utility, received continually his personal 
and careful attention. He enlarged and made more safe the 
port of Ancona ; he uncovered and restored the Appian Way ; 
he reclaimed many thousand acres in the Campagna ; he un- 
dertook, and was prevented only by the Revolution from 
completing, the drainage of the Pontine Marshes. The 
magnificent Sacristy of St. Peter's was his work. The splen- 
did Museum in the Vatican is rightly called the Pio-Clem- 
entino ; for while as yet Cardinal Braschi, our Pontiff had 
inspired Clement XI\[. with the idea of forming it, and he 
made it what it now is, when he donned the tiara. Even the 
description of this Museum, by Ennio Yisconti, is due to 
the encouragement of Pius VI. There was scarcely a mon- 
ument in Rome which did not owe much to the fostering 
care and embellishing hand of this Pontiff (1) ; and those 
who imitate Bourgoing by ridiculing the innumerable com- 
memorative slabs on which the tourist of to-day sees it re- 
corded that " Pius VI. restored," would do well to consider 
whether or not the zeal of Pius VI. deserves remembrance. 
A pontificate so long as that of Pius VI. — with the ex- 
ception of those of St. Peter and Pius IX., the longest of 
all — must necessarily present many features which call for 
consideration. We have already dwelt sufficiently on the 
matter of the Jesuits in Russia. The martyrdom of Poland 
at the hands of Catharine II. of Russia will receive special 
attention when we come to consider, in our next volume, the 
soul-sickening and still persistent struggle of Russian "Or- 
thodoxy " with Polish Catholicism. The importance of the 
subject-matter will demand other special dissertations on the 
pseudo-reformatory enterprises of the German emperor, 
Joseph PL, and on the Jansenistico-Josephist innovations 
in Tuscany which produced the Pseudo-Synod of Pistoja, 

(1) For details on tbis matter, see the History vf the Pope*', by Artaud de Montor. vol. vi 
Paris. 1847-49 
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and were tlie occasion of the Bull Auctorem Fidei ; on the 
pretension of the archbishop of Salzburg, and of four other 
German archbishops, that no papal decree could oblige in 
their dioceses without their approbation ; and on the schism 
of the French " Constitutional " clergy. Here we would ask 
for the attention of the reader, firstly, to the dissensions 
between Pius VI. and the court of Naples ; secondly, to the 
affair of Cardinal de Rohan and the necklace ; and thirdly, 
to the seizure, captivity, and death of Pius VI. in exile. 
When this Pontiff succeeded to the Cnair of Peter, the prime- 
minister of Naples was Bernardo Tanucci, a Tuscan lawyer 
whom Charles III. had raised to the ministry, and whom 
Ferdinand IV. had come to regard as a type of good states- 
manship. Even according to Bourgoing, Tanucci was not 
only an ambitious man, but a mischief-maker, vindictive, 
and saturated with animosity against the court of Rome. 
At the time when all the sovereigns of the House of Bour- 
bon had leagued themselves against Pope Clement XIII. 
in th& matter of the suppression of the Jesuits, he had 
induced his royal master to seize Benevento, and it was 
not his fault that the duchy was afterward restored to the 
Holy See. In 1769 he had prohibited monasteries to ac- 
quire more property, had deprived the papal nuncio of 
many of his privileges, and had advised King Ferdinand to 
cease sending the annual and voluntary subscriptions of the 
Neapolitan monarchs for the support of the Basilica of the 
Apostles, and for the augmentation of the Vatican Library. 
In 1772, he had persuaded Ferdinand that as heir of the 
House of Farnese, he had rights to Castro and Bonciglione ; 
and had not Clement XIV. reconciled the Bourbon sover- 
eigns to the Holy See, a Neapolitan army would have in- 
vaded those territories. Pius VI. soon found that Tanucci 
was determined to embroil the courts of Borne and Naples. 
The audacious minister assured the Neapolitans that in or- 
der to gain the indulgence of the Jubilee, visits to the prin- 
cipal churches of Borne were unnecessary ; visits to their 
own churches were sufficient, even though the Pontiff had 
not granted an indult to that effect. Tanucci also sup- 
pressed many monasteries in Sicily, united several dioceses, 
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conferred abbeys without the pontifical consent, and ordered 
the bishops to fill benefices which were reserved to the Holy 
See. When the Pope condemned a book written by a cer- 
tain Dominican, and deprived him of his chair in the Uni- 
versity of Naples, Tanucci ordered the author to continue 
his lectures. Had not the light of history shone too vividly 
on the matter, this minister would have denied the suzerain 
rights of the Holy See over both the Sicilies (1) ; but he 
was able to vent his spleen by allowing no pomp to accom- 
pany the annual presentation of tribute, whereby his royal 
master acknowledged himself to be a vassal of the Pontiff 
(2). Even when Tanucci lost the favor of Ferdinand IV. in 
177G, arid was replaced by Marquis de la Sambuca, his ec- 
clesiastical policy remained for many years an acceptable 
tradition in the Neapolitan cabinet (3). In 1777 Sambuca 
forbade the bishops to receive any Rescripts from Rome, or 
to leave their dioceses without the royal permission. In 
1779 an ordinance abolished the ancient custom of assigning 
the revenues of a vacant bishopric to the Apostolic Cham- 
ber ; said revenues being declared the property of the royal 
treasury. In the ensuing years, according as the German 
influence, represented by Queen Caroline (sister of Joseph 
II.), made itself felt, the pretentions of the Neapolitan cab- 
inet became unbearable. One of the creatures of this singu- 
lar queen, Acton (son of an Irish physician, but born at 
Besancjon), whom she caused to be raised to the premier- 
ship, took measures for the forcible seizure of the papal 
duchies of Benevento and Pontecorvo ; and for the meeting 
of a " National Council," in which there would be chosen 
three bishops who would thereafter " preconize " such per- 
sons as the royal minister might choose for the mitre. But 
the Spanish government interfered to prevent a Catholic 
sovereign from giving such a scandal to the Catholic world 
(4) ; and the machinations of Caroline and her favorite were 

(1) For tlie origin of these rights, see our vol. 11., p. 2H. 

(2) This tribute consisted of a richly caparisoned palfrey, and 6,000 golden ducats. 

(3) In justice to the qualities of Tanucci as a civil administrator, we must record that 
the popular gratitude caused this inscription to be placed on his tomb : " During the fort* 
years in which he held the keys of power in the kingdom, he imposed no taxes." 

(4) BOURGOING ; IOC. Ctt., VOl. 1. 
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defeated (1). Finally the Neapolitan government, like the 
other Catholic powers of the day, began to realize that it 
was foolish to war on the Papacy at a time when the Rev- 
olution, begun in Paris, was threatening to become a Euro- 
pean convulsion. Even Marquis Caraccioli, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who had said that if he ever became prime- 
minister of Naples, " he would render the kingdom indepen- 
dent of the Grand Mufti of Rome " ; even he now astonished 
the world by a strenuous defense of the papal prerogatives. 
Tu 1790, Ferdinand IV. signed an agreement with the Holy 
See, whereby it was promised that every Neapolitan mon- 
arch would pay into the Apostolic Treasury 150,000 ducats, 
immediately after his accession ; that the Pontiff should 
have the nomination to all benefices of the second order, and 
that he should fill a vacant see by the appointment of one 
of three persons named by the king. In return, His Holi- 
ness agreed that the Neapolitan sovereign should be no 
longer styled a vassal of the Pontiff; and that in the colla- 
tion of Neapolitan benefices, subjects of His Majesty should 
always be preferred. The harmony of the two courts was 
confirmed in 1791 by a visit of the king and queen to the 
Pope ; but very shortly afterward, observes Picot, " Fer- 
dinand saw those law}-ers who had inveighed so eloquently 
against the Holy See, those marquises who were so philosoph- 
ical, those bishops who were so courtisanesque, pronouncing 
against himself, as they had declaimed against the Pontiff; 
abandoning his rights, as they had abandoned those of the 
Church ; availing themselves, in order to undermine his au- 
thority, of those same principles which they had invoked 

(1) Besides the question of the royal right to nominate bishops for vacant sees, there 
arose at this time a difficulty concerning the right, claimed by the Pope, to consecrate all 
Neapolitan bishops iu the Eternal City, either with his own hands or by means of one of 
the curial bishops delegated for the purpose. It is certain that during the first nine cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the Pope was the sole metropolitan In the region to which the 
Eastern emperors had given the name of the " Vicariate of Rome " ; and what afterward 
became the kingdom or Naples was a part of that Vicariate. Therefore, in those early 
centuries it was the right of the Pontiff alone to consecrate the Neapolitan bishops. But 
in the tenth century, when Italy had come to consist of many independent and mutually 
jealous principalities, there were naturally established various metropolitan sees for the 
various states ; and consequently the bishops of each state were consecrated by its metro- 
politau, although the metropolitans continued to be consecrated at Rome. But in the 
early p:irt of the fourteenth century, the Popes reclaimed their ancient right of consecrat- 
ing the bishops of the Two Sicilies; and after 1340 that right was exercised until the 
Mine of Ferdinand IV. Borgia ; The Papal Dominion in the Two Sicilies. Rome. 1788- 
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against the Vicar of Jesus Christ; and thus showing the 
true measure of that devotion to his power which they had 
affected " (1). 

For the benefit of those who derive their notions of 
French history from the attractive but deceiving pages of 
Dumas, and from works pretendedly more serious, which 
should also be classed as fictions, we now touch on an epi- 
sode of this pontificate — the " affair of the necklace," which, 
although of a secular nature, greatly exercised the French 
episcopate, and profoundly grieved the Head of the Church. 
Louis-Rene, Prince de Rohan, born in 1734, was one of the 
last of those courtier-prelates whose elevation the his- 
torian of the olden days is so frequently obliged to stigma- 
tize. During the previous hundred years a Rohan had al- 
ways worn the mitre of Strasburg ; therefore men did not 
wonder, when, in 1779, the dissipated and spendthrift 
nephew succeeded his uncle in that see. At the solicitation 
of Poniatowski, king of Poland, he had already been made 
a cardinal. So addicted to pleasure and ostentation was 
this prelate, that he was always in debt, although he pos- 
sessed, besides his large private patrimony, enormous epis- 
copal revenues and some of the richest commendatary 
abbeys in France. Therefore it was easy for Cagliostro, the 
prince of charlatans, who was then at the height of his cele- 
brity, to draw the luxurious ecclesiastic into his net (2) ; 
and the resulting intimacy prepared one of the most monu- 
mental scandals of that century. Rohan had presumed to 
aspire to the position that had been occupied by Richelieu 
and Mazarin ; but in order to attain to that eminence, he 
surmised that he should acquire the favor of the queen. 
Cagliostro discovered the ambition of his mitred pupil, and 
he resolved to profit by it. One of his accomplices, a 
woman who styled herself " Countess de la Motte-Valois," 
informed Rohan that she was aware of his desires ; and that 

(1) Mcmoircs for the Ecclesiastical History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. v., p. 
355. Paris, 3d edit., 1885. 

(2) In the Mcmoircs ol Mme. Oberkirch, cited by Picot, we read that Rohan declared 
that he had seen Cagliostro manufacture scores of diamonds and thousands of Joins d'or. 
The cardinal also declared that he knew Cagliostro to be a true prophet and a miraculous 
healer, as well as a sublime genius, and one of the best men who ever lived. For details 
concerning Cagliostro, see p. -110 of this volume. 
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she could suggest a sure way whereby he could euter into 
the good graces of Marie Autoiuette. At a certain jeweller's 
emporium there was a magnificent necklace of diamonds for 
which the queen yearned. The king could not buy it ; for 
its price was 1, GOO, 000 francs. Her Majesty, added the ad- 
venturess, begged her friend, the cardinal, to buy the pre- 
cious bauble for her, but in his own name ; in time she 
would repay the money. Let the ambitious prelate gratify 
the queen, urged La Motte ; his road to power would then 
be clear. To prove that she was "authorized to speak for 
Her Majesty, the temptress exhibited a document to that 
effect, signed, " Marie Antoinette of France." It is strange 
that the courtly Rohan did not perceive that this signature 
stamped the paper as a forgery, and a very clumsy one ; 
only a woman of the blood-royal of France could or would 
style herself " of France " ; the queen's signature would 
have been, " Marie Antoinette of Austria." However, Rohan 
fell into the snare. He purchased the necklace, and handed 
it to La Motte ; that enterprising party gave it to her hus- 
band, who immediately crossed the Channel, and sold the 
jewels separately in London. When the time for payment 
arrived, the cardinal, who, to his surprise, had not been 
called to the ministry, was unable to satisfy his creditor, 
and in despair he advised that matter-of-fact man to appeal 
to the queen. When Marie Antoinette had heard the scan- 
dalous tale, she rushed to impart it to her royal husband. 
On the following day, the Feast of the Assumption of Our 
Lady, 1785, the cardinal, in his capacity of grand-almoner of 
France, having presented himself in full episcopal robes at 
the Tuilleries, in order to pontificate at the Solemn Mass, 
an order from the king, summoniug him to his Majesty's 
private cabinet, was handed to him. In the cabinet he 
found the king and queen, and most of the ministers. Ques- 
tioned as to the meaning of the entire disgraceful business, 
the scion of the proud and noble Rohans threw himself on 
the royal mercy ; but he was conducted at once to the Bas- 
tille. A few days passed, and the miserable man was then 
informed that he could either appeal to the royal clemency, 
or be tried by a special commission, or appear before the 
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parliament of Paris (1). To the reader wlio has accompanied 
ns on the many occasions when we estimated the calibre of 
the parliament of Paris, it will not be a matter of surprise 
that Rohan should have elected to be tried by that tribunal. 
In consequence of this choice, royal letters-patent laid the 
case before the parliament ; Cagliostro, the charlatan and 
Masonic reformer, and the soi-dimnt Count and Countess 
La Motte-Yalois being included in the indictment. Just at 
this time, the French clergy were holding their periodical 
General Assembly ; and naturally the predicament of Car- 
dinal de Rohan was discussed with some vehemence. It was 
declared that the immunities of the clergy were being vio- 
lated by the proposed trial of a bishop by a lay tribunal ; 
and a remonstrance was sent b}^ the Assembly to the king, 
respectfnlly representing that " the right which they claimed 
was older than the monarch}' itself ; that it had been trans- 
mitted from age to age ; that it was a deposit for which 
they were accountable to their successors ; that it had been 
recognized, not for a time, or in favor of particular individ- 
uals, but for all time, and in favor of the entire first order of 
the kingdom ; that therefore it was not to be arbitrarily 
revoked " (2). The cardinal soon took this view of his case? 
and demanded a trial by an ecclesiastical tribunal. The Pope 
also, to whom the General Assembly of the clergy had referred 
the matter, and whom the scandal had so affected that for 
several days his life was in danger (3), wrote to Louis XVI. 
to the same effect ; and declared that no matter what would 
be the result of the parliamentary trial, Rohan would be 
judged by the Sacred College of which he was a member. De- 
spite the protests of Pontiff and bishops, and the demand of 
the culprit, the king resolved to leave the issue of the affair 
with the parliament ; and the public curiosity, to say nothing 
of the malignity of the mob, eagerly awaited a decision in 
which but too many fondly fancied that they foresaw a be- 
smirchal of the character of " the Austrian " (4). After a 

(1) Droz ; History of Louis XVI., vol. i., p. 444. r-arls, 1805. 
(~) Proetn-ixrbuu.r of the JssemWy of 1787, p. 557. 

(3) Artaud : TTMoryoftlte Popr*. art. Pius VI. 

(4) " The public cherished only those suspicions which could not possibly be verified. 
Men waited in eager expectation of hearing some revelation which would compromise the 
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session of sixteen hours, the parliament acquitted Pohan 
and Cagliostro, and condemned Mad. La Motte to the 
Salpetriere for life. The court of Rome had not waited for 
the parliamentaiy judgment. A special commission having 
decided that the cardinal's acceptation of a trial by an incom- 
petent tribunal was a violation of his cardinalitial oath, the 
Pontiff, on Feb. 17, 1786, had deprived him of all the honors 
of his rank until he would have defended himself, before the 
Holy See, from the charges brought against him. However, 
the Pope soon afterward restored him to his pristine con- 
dition, appearing to be satisfied with the justificatory memorial 
which he had forwarded. Louis XVI. was not so easily placat- 
ed. Kohan was deprived of his almonry, and ordered to re- 
tire to his abbey of Chaise-Dien in Auvergne ; then, after 
some months of presumed meditation on the irregularities 
of his previous life, he was enjoined to betake himself to 
his diocese of Strasburg. It is edifying to learn, from in- 
disputable records of the time, that the cardinal's later 
years were passed in a manner becoming to his sacerdotal 
character. When the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was 
submitted to him for his signature, he spurned the schis- 
matic ordinance, and retired into the German part of his dio- 
cese. During the days of the Terror, he devoted his time 
and money to the alleviation of the sufferings of the emigres 
who succeeded in reaching his jurisdiction. When Pope 
Pius VII., in 1801, demauded his resignation, just as His 
Holiness required that of all the French bishops, in order 
to re-organize the Church of the sorety-tried land, he com- 
plied with all simplicity and even cheerfulness ; and two 
years afterward he made a happy death at Ettenheim (1). 

When the news of the tragic death of Louis XVI. reached 
our Pontiff, he assembled in Consistory all the cardinals then 
in Eome, and in an eloquent Allocution he praised the vir- 
tues of the murdered monarch, and demonstrated the iniquity 
of the sentence which had been executed. " How vivid was 

queen. ... Animosity toward the queen caused a sympathy with thp cardinal: and f 
shared that sympathy with whom? With Cagliostro." Lacrf.telle; flwurj/ of Frame 
During the Eighteenth Century, vol. vi. Paris, 1820. 

(1) For interesting details concerning Cardinal de Rohan, see the Mcmoires of the Abbe 
Georgel. who had been his grand-vicar ; and also the Memoires or Bezenval and of Mme. 
Campau. 
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his attachment to the Catholic faith ! How profound was 
his submission to the will of God ! How deeply he repented 
for having, though against his own will, signed his name to 
certain decrees which were contrary to the faith and disci- 
pline of the Church ! " (1). The Pontiff recalled how the 
fury of the factions had been excited against Louis, because 
he had refused to sanction the deportation of the priests 
who would not swear to uphold the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy. The cardinals were reminded how this refusal was 
adduced at the £>retended trial of the king ; and how His 
Majesty had written to the bishop of Clermont, declaring 
that he would re-establish the Catholic Church in France, 
if he were liberated, and restored to the throne (2). Com- 
menting on the last moments of Louis, the Pope exclaimed : 
" Oh ! Day of triumph for Louis, to whom Heaven gava 
patience under persecution, and victory in the arms of death '! 
We are confident that he changed his perishable crown, and 
the lilies which had faded so soon, for an immortal crown 
of lilies formed by angelic hands " (3). And in conclusion, 
the Pontiff thus aj:>ostrophized France : " France ! France ! 
Thou whom our predecessors termed the model of Catholic 
unity, the unshakable support of the faith ! Thou who, in 
Christian fervor and in devotion to the Apostolic See, didst 
never follow other nations, but didst ever precede them ! " (4). 
Two years of suspense had passed, when our Pontiff found 
that one of the chief results of the Revolution was to be a 
renewal of the perennial attempt to obliterate the temporal 
dominion of the Holy See — a dominion which, a thousand 

(1) " Quantus fttit in Cathnlicam religioncm ardor animi, quae verce in Deum pleta- 
tis indicia! Qui dolor, qucc pcnltcntia, quod, vcl invitus, nomen suum actis disci- 
plines, fidciquc orthodox™ Ecclcsict coiitrariis adscripserit ! " 

* (2) Malesherbes, who tried to believe that the Convention would be content with a de- 
portation of the king, asked Louis, one day when he visited the prison, whether he would 
consent to wear the crown again, if the French people, returned to their senses, were to 
ask him to do so. Louis replied that one of his conditions would be that the Catholic re- 
ligion should continue to be the religion of the state, other religions, of course, being tol- 
erated. 

(3) "Oh! Dies Lndovico trinmphalis, cui Deris dedit et'in perseeutinne toleran- 
tiam, et in passionc vicOrriam ; eaducam coronam rcgiam, ac brcvi eranescentia lilia. 
cum perenni alia corona ex immortalibus angclomm liliis contexta, felieitrr ilium 
commutmxe confidimus." 

(4) "Gallia! Gallia! A jn'rtdcccssoribus nostris apjwllata totius Christi unitatis 
tpecuhim, ct immntvm fidei firmamentum, utpote qua: in fervore fidci Christians, ac 
devotione Apostolicw Scdi, non sequeris alias, ml anteccdis! " 
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years previously, French valor and devotion had consolidat- 
ed. In 1796, after the lightning-like campaign with which 
he had all but annihilated an Austro-Sardinian and an im- 
perial German army, and had prostrated Northern Italy at 
the feet of the French Republic, the young General Bona- 
parte announced to his exultant troops that they were about 
to march on the Eternal City : " Soldiers, you have done 
much ; but is there nothing else to be done ? . . . The result 
of your victories will be the re-establishment of the Capitol ; 
the erection of statues in honor of the heroes who made that 
Capitol celebrated ; an awakening of the Roman people, now 
lethargized by so many centuries of slavery. You will be 
glorified for having changed the face of the most beautiful 
region in Europe." Secular historians will inform the reader 
how Pius VI. was forced to ratify the Armistice of Bologna, 
whereby he agreed to pay indemnities for the injuries suf- 
fered by French citizens, albeit through their own fault, in 
the Papal States ; to give immediate freedom to all political 
prisoners ; to close the papal ports to all powers with which 
France was at war ; to deliver the citadel of Ancona to the 
conqueror ; to consent to a French occupancy of the Lega- 
tions of Bologna and of Ferrara ; to pay to the French gov- 
ernment twenty-one millions of francs ; and to deliver to 
appositely appointed French commissioners a hundred works 
of art, and five hundred manuscripts, which those commis- 
sioners would select from among the inestimable treasures 
of the Vatican. In order to meet his enforced indebtedness 
to the despoiler, our Pontiff, with the advice and consent of 
the Sacred College, made use of the sum which Sixtus V 
had providently reserved for emergencies, and which was 
still guarded in Castel Sant'Angelo. When it was found 
that this provision would satisfy only one-fourth of the 
French claim, the Pope appealed to the generosity of his 
subjects ; and in order to set the example to all the religious 
establishments, upon which he called to spare only the plate 
which was immediately necessary for the Divine Sacrifice, 
he sent all his own gold and silver articles to the mint. The 
cardinals, prelates, churches, etc., did the same ; the Roman 
patricians were not remiss, Prince Doria alone contributing 
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plate valued at half a million of scudi ; and the women sent 
their jewelry. By these sacrifices Pius VI. was enabled to 
pay the stipulated " indemnity " to the French Directory ; 
but when the papal envoy, Pierracchi, asked that body to 
enter into a definitive treaty of peace with the Holy See, he 
was told that he should subscribe an article setting forth 
that the Pope " disavowed, revoked, and annulled, all Bulls, 
Briefs, Monitories, Rescripts, and Decrees, which he had 
issued, concerning matters in France, from 1789 to that day." 
Since the proposed article manifestly implied a sanction of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, Pierracchi replied that 
his powers did not extend to religious matters ; whereupon 
he was informed that his diplomatic mission had terminat- 
ed. The Directory now proceeded to render the position 
of the Pontiff more painful from a temporal point of view, 
hoping by such pressure to induce him to yield in spirituals. 
He was told that until he signed a definitive treaty of friend- 
ship with the Republic, he would be taxed 300,000 francs 
per month. Furthermore, he was to renounce the sovereignty 
of Avignon and the Venaissin ; to cede to France the prov- 
inces of Bologna, Ferrara, and Castro, and the duchies of 
Benevento, Pontecorvo, and Ponciglione ; to admit French 
garrisons in Ancona and Civita Vecchia ; to treat all the 
foes of France as enemies to himself ; to recognize the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of French diplomatic and consular agents 
in their establishments ; and finally he was to sanction the 
article which had been submitted to Pierracchi. Pius VI. 
rejected this ultimatum, and appealed for aid to the cabinet 
of Vienna, which was still endeavoring to withstand the on- 
slaughts of the French. While the Directory was threaten- 
ing the Pontiff, its general in Italy fancied that His Holiness 
might be brought to terms without the use of force ; and he 
attempted to negotiate with Cardinal Alexander Mattel, 
archbishop of Ferrara. "We subjoin the reply which Bona- 
parte received from His Eminence. " The Supreme Pontiff, 
the depositary on earth of those maxims which Jesus Christ 
exhibited in Himself to His disciples aud to the whole 
world, has always sought means whereby peace and harmony 
could be enjoyed by all Christendom ; and he has made, tor 
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that end, every sacrifice which he could possibly make. . . . 
The success of your army in Italy has blinded your govern- 
ment. Not satisfied with having shorn the lamb to the skin, 
they would now devour it. They call on the Pope to sacri- 
fice his soul, and the souls committed to his care, by an en- 
tire destruction of the principles which form the foundation 
of the Christian religion, the Gospel, and the discipline of 
the Church. . . . After begging the Directory to arrange 
matters in a reasonable manner, the court of Eome has been 
forced to prepare for war. Let Europe judge as to the in- 
stigator of that war. . . . Your army is formidable ; but you 
yourself know that it is not invincible. We shall oppose to 
it our means, our constancy, the confidence of a good cause, 
and above all, the help of God which we hope to have. We 
know that incredulists and modern philosophers mock at 
spiritual weapons j but if it should please God to permit a 
case when those arms would be adopted, undoubtedly your 
phalanxes would have a fatal experience of their efficacy." 
The campaign of 1797 was a series of prodigious exploits on 
the part of Bonaparte. On Jan. 14 he annihilated the bet- 
ter part of the Austrian forces at Rivoli ; a few days after- 
ward, he compelled another Austrian army to surrender be- 
fore Mantua ; and then he dictated to Wurmser the terms on 
which that general was allowed to capitulate. Then enter- 
ing the States of the Church, he defeated the small pontifical 
army at Faenza, and on Feb. 10 he was in Ancomi. The Pon- 
tiff perceived that he must yield in all matters that were not 
positively forbidden by his conscience. The Treaty of Tolen- 
tino followed ; and since Bonaparte drafted and signed it 
without any consultation with the Directory, the document 
contained no allusion to that clause on which the men of Paris 
would have insisted, and which no Pope would have ratified, 
in any possible contingency— the revocation of all the papal 
pronouncements on French affairs since 17S9. But the treaty 
was a severe blow to the Holy See. The Pope ceded Avig- 
non and the Yenaissin, as well as the Legations of Ferrara, 
Bologna, and the Eomagna ; and he promised to pay ten ad- 
ditional millions of francs to the Piepublic (1). The Direc- 

(1) On Feb. 13, four days after the signing of the Treaty of Tolentlno, Bonaparte issue* 
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tory ratified the treaty, and sent Joseph Bonaparte, brother 
of its general, as ambassador to the Vatican. Joseph imme- 
diately began to plot for the utter abolition of the Pope's sec- 
ular dominion ; his palace became a rendezvous for all the 
conspirators whom the armistice of June 23, 179G, had freed 
from prison, and for the agents whom the Director}*, with- 
out any affectation cf secrecy, had sent to Rome to excite 
revolution. One of these agents, General Duphot, who was 
affianced to the sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte (1), pre- 
cipitated his own death and the catastrophe of the reign of 
Pius "VT. by his foolhardiness. On Dec. 28, 1797, while var- 
ious demagogues were perorating to hastily collected crowds 
in different parts of the city on the glories of ancient Borne 
and of modern republican France, a band of revolutionists, 
headed by Duphot with sword in hand, issued from the Pal- 
azzo Corsini, where Joseph Bonaparte was residing, and 
began to shout seditionary cries. A pontifical j)latoon soon 
advanced toward them, and its officer ordered them to sur- 
render their weapons. They paid no attention to the com- 
mand ; but with cries of " Vive la Republiquc ! " marched 

a proclamation in reference to the French priests then resident in the Papal States, which 
is interesting as an indication that he did not sympathize with the murderous measures of 
those whom he was serving for his own purposes, and as a proof that the Directory was al- 
ready dominated by the victorious soldier who was soon to destroy it. He sent from his 
headquarters at Macerata a proclamation, addressed to all the French authorities in the 
Papal States, declaring that while the deported French priests could not, according to the 
law, return to France, nothing prohibited their remaining in the territories conquered by 
the French armies. As for himself, he was " well satisfled with the couduet < f the French 
priests" who were then in Italy ; he authorized them to remain ; he forbade, under very 
severe penalties, any molestation of tbem ; and he ordered that fifteen francs per month 
suould be given to each of them. This proclamation alarmed a government which had de- 
creed, by its law of Oct. 26, 1796, the penalty of death against any French deported priest 
who. In the countries eonqnered by the French, should take any part in a meetiug of 
Emigres. Bonaparte justified his course to the Directory in these words : " It is better for 
these priests to be in Italy ; here they will be of use to us, for tliey are less fauatieal than 
the Italian priests, and they will enlighten the populations who are being incited against 
us. They weep when they meet us ; how can we avoid pitying them in their misfortunes ? " 
Gabourd ; llislnm of the Revolution, vol. v., p. 234. Paris, 1S50. 

(1) When the Bonaparte family arrived ill Marseilles, they formed the acquaintance of a 
rich merchant named Clary, who had two beautiful daughters. In time Joseph Bonaparte 
married the elder ; Napoleon would have espoused the other, but the father said that one 
Bonaparte in his family sufficed. Eugenie Clary accompanied her sister and brother- 
in-law to Rome ; and she was to have been married to Duphot on Dec. 28, the day follow- 
ing what the conspirators fondly hoped would be the triumph of the Roman revolution. 
In 17!W, Eugenie married Bernadotte. When Napoleon made this soldier Wng of Sweden, 
he became a Lutheran ; but Eugenie Insisted on having her Catholic chapel in the palace, 
nnd her own chaplain. At the baptism of the prince-imperial, the son of Napoleon III., 
Eugenie was the godmother. Plus IX. being the grdfather. 
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toward the Tiber. The papal soldiers fired ; Duphot fell 
dead ; his companions dispersed. Joseph Bonaparte affect- 
ed to believe that his life was not safe in the papal capital, 
and departed for Florence. The news of this event was re- 
ceived by the Directory with every manifestation of righteous 
indignation. The papal ambassador, Marquis Massimo, was 
arrested and cast into prison ; and General Berthier, who 
commanded the French forces in Italy in the absence of Bon- 
aparte, was ordered to march on Rome. Berthier announced 
by proclamation that he was about tS enter the Eternal City, 
" with the sole object of punishing the assassins of Du- 
phot " ; and having marched out of Ancona on Jan. 30, 1798, 
he camped on Monte Mario, opposite St. Peter's, on Feb. 10. 
Pius VI. made no resistance ; and on the next day the French 
army entered Borne with all " the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war." The republican general lodged himself in 
the palace of the Quirinal ; and immediately despatched 
General Cervoni, whom he had made commandant de place, 
to the Vatican with assurances that " the person and au- 
thority of the Pope would be respected." But on the 15th, 
Cervoni erected a tree of liberty on the Capitol, and called 
on all good Romans to salute it with cries for the Boman 
Republic. Then Berthier, escorted by four hundred dra- 
goons, ascended the Capitol, and declared that " according 
to the intentions of the French Directory, he recognized the 
independence of the Roman Republic." Cervoni then re- 
paired again to the Vatican, informed Pius VI. that he was no 
longer a temporal monarch, but that his spiritual authority 
would remain. "No human power can abolish that author- 
ity," replied the Pontiff. The tricolor was then raised over 
the Vatican, and above the statue of the archangel on Castel 
Sant' Angelo ; to the accompaniment of fife and drum French 
troops entered, and mounted guard at every exit and at the 
ends of every corridor of the Pope's palace ; and in the Square 
of St. Peter's the rabble cried : " Death to tyrants ! " 
Then began the sacking of the Vatican (1). On Feb. 17, 

(1) The superintendent of this work was Haller, a Swiss Protestant, commissary -general 
of the French army. When this brute entered the Pope's private apartment, he noticed 
that His Holiness wore two rinps ; and he immediately demanded them. The Pope hand- 
ed over the more valuable one without remark, for it was his personal property ; but he 
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the Pope was informed that the French Directory and the 
new Roman Government had determined that his presence 
in Rome or in any part of the Roman States could not be 
tolerated; that if he would not depart voluntarily, they 
would expel him violently. From that moment no person 
was permitted to enter the papal apartments without the ex- 
press sanction of the French officer in charge. On the morn- 
ing of the 20th, an hour before sunrise, Pius VI., accompan- 
ied by his faithful maestro di camera, Caracciolo ; by Rossi, 
his physician ; by a secretary, Marotti ; and by sixteen oth- 
ers who were willing to follow him into exile ; was " es- 
corted " by two French commissaries, at the head of a de- 
tachment of cavalry, on his forced journey to Tuscany. He 
arrived at the Tuscan frontier on the 23d, and there he 
learned that the grand-duke, fearing to offend the French 
Directory, had ordered that no honor should be paid to him, 
but that he should be allowed to reside in Siena, in the 
convent of the Augustinians. In this modest establishment, 
therefore, the Supreme Pontiff and his companions remained 
for three months ; he who ought to have been their grateful 
and gracious host proviug himself to be a worthy nephew of 

begged to be allowed to retain the otber, the " ring of the fisherman." Haller threatened 
to take It by force, and the Pontiff handed it to him. When it was found, however, that 
this mark of tbe pontifical dignity was of little pecuniary value, it was returned to the 
owner. Haller robbed the venerable Pius even or' his snuff. Espying a curiously fashioned 
urn, he demanded to know its meaning; and when he learned that it contained tbePope's 
annual supply of snuff, which the king of Spain always sent to His Holiness, the contemp- 
tible rascal sampled it, pronounced it excelleut, and took the whole of it (Baldassari ; 
ubimpra, pt. i., ch. 4— MtciiACD; Universal Biography, art. Bmthicr. Paris, 1801- 
1857). During this " perquisitiou," only money, jewels, and other easily carried valuables, 
were stolen from the Vatican ; but when the Pontiff had been dragged into exile, the vul- 
tures seized on everything portable. First choice was accorded to certain favored specu- 
lators; the rest was sold to the Jews. The pillage extended to every church and public 
establishment in Rome; and nothing, sacred or profane, was spared. Certain officers of 
the French army, meeting in the devastated church of the Pantheon, sent a formal protest 
against this sacrilege and vandalism to Berthier; declaring that such excesses cried to 
heaven for vengeance ; that all men of honor implored him to put an end to the scandals, 
and to cause restitution to be made; that it was a matter of astonishment that while the 
French soldiers were in want of clothes, and had not been paid for months, civil function- 
aries should be allowed to enrich themselves with the spoils of Rome ; that, finally, they 
would no longer be instruments of brigandage. But Berthier found it Impossible to check 
the robbers who had accompanied the French army, who wore the tricolor cockade, and 
who, although from every country in Europe, were loud in their claims to French citizen- 
ship; still less was he able to dominate, without risk of Injuring French prospects in Italy, 
the men whom he had raised to supremacy In the Roman Republic. He resigned in favor 
of Massena ; that officer also resigned, after two days of struggle against the upstarts in 
the Capitol ; and under his successor, Dallemagne, things were'allowed to run their course. 
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Joseph II. by not paying one visit to his exalted guest, and 
by affording no means for his subsistence. Fortunately for 
His Holiness, there was at hand a prelate who was both 
able and willing to fulfil the duty which the scion of the 
Hapsburgs neglected. Mgr. Despuig y Daneto, archbishop 
of Seville, who had been exiled from Spain by Godoy, 
the " Prince of the Peace," and had followed His Holi- 
ness from Rome, learned from the papal maggiordomo 
the amount of the expenses of the household, and at 
the end of each month he gave the., money to the official, 
stipulating only that the Pontiff should never know of the 
matter (1). During the month of May the French agents in 
Home made many complaints to the grand-duke that the 
Pope was entirely too near to his olden dominions ; and an 
earthquake having damaged the Augustinian convent in Siena 
on the 26th, His Holiness was removed to Florence on June 
1. The Carthusian monastery was assigned as a residence 
to the little pontifical court ; and then Ferdinand III. made 
his first and sole visit to the Yicar of Christ, whose presence 
honored and blessed his dominions. His Imperial and 
Royal Highness was so obsequious to the French Republic, 
that he gave orders that no persons, the nuncio, Odeschalchi, 
alone excepted, should hold any intercourse with his illus- 
trious guest ; and he received his reward on March 25, 1799, 
when a French army entered Florence, and having informed 
him that he had ceased to reign, sent him to his German 
home. The Pontiff was then informed that the Directory 
had ordered his removal to France. The best physicians, 
sent by the Directory to report on the physical condition of 
His Holiness, had declared that considering his age and 
weakness from other causes, a journey across the Alps at 
that season of the year would probably prove fatal ; never- 
theless, on March 28, at three in the morning, in order to es- 
cape the indignation of the Florentines, a squadron of dra- 
goons conducted the Father of Christendom toward the land 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. T\'e refer the reader 
to the pages of Baldassari, who was one of the few compan- 

(1) This fact Is recorded by Baldassari, who joined the Pontiff after he had been re- 
moved to Florence. 
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ions of His Holiness, and who remained with him to the 
last, for a description of this journey ; we merely note that 
Pius VI. bore with edifying resignation his physical suffer- 
ings and the shameful indignities which his enemies heaped 
upon him, and that the reverent commiseration of the popu- 
lations showed him that the Papacy was simply passing 
through a transient storm (1). Not until April 30 did this 
" Apostolic Pilgrim," as St. Malachy is said to have desig- 
nated him, find himself on French soil. At Briancon the 
weakness of the Pontiff compelled a pause of fifty days ; but 
on June 27 orders arrived from Paris to conduct him to Val- 
ence, the place of his definitive imprisonment. " dead or 
alive." His Holiness arrived at Valence on July 14 ; and in 
order to obviate all inconveniences arising from the assem- 
blage of thousands of the faithful who were already com- 
mencing to pour into the city for the purpose of saluting the 
Vicar of Christ, a proclamation of the Directory, announcing 
that Pope Pius VI. was " a prisoner of state," was placarded 
throughout the city. From that moment, no person could 
speak to the august captive, unless in the presence of a rep- 
resentative of the Directory. On the 22d an order from Paris 
enjoined on the commander of the citadel, in which the Pope 
and his few companions were interned, to transfer his charges 
to Dijon ; and it was carefully noted that this journey was 
to be made " at the Pope's own expense," and that the party 
should make no pause at Lyons. The order could not be 
executed. Preparations for the journey were being made, 
when it was discovered that the lower part of the Pontiff's 
body was paralyzed, and that he would soon be beyond the 
reach of either human or diabolical malice. On Aug. 27, 

(1) At the town of Romans an immense multitude gathered around the hostelry where 
the Pope and his guards were resting, and with loud cries hegged His Holiness to show 
himself, and to impart his blessing. The commissary in charge declared that he would not 
allow the Pontiff " to officiate in his presence," since His Holiness had not taken the Oath 
of Hatred to Royalty, which the Republic demanded of every citizen, and especially of ev- 
ery ecclesiastical functionary. He tried to disperse the crowd ; but when he saw that his 
soldiers would beovenwwered, he permitted theceremony. Then he deposited in the reg- 
istry of the municipality a sworn declaration that he had yielded to compulsion, not to any 
anti-republican sentiment. As the next day was Sunday, and he feared that the people 
would insist on the Pope's being allowed to celebrate Mass for them, he hastily resumed 
the journey. This incident is but one of many which are recorded by Baldassari in illus- 
tration of the fact that the hearts of the people were by no means all in sympathy with the 
aspirations of those who had obtained the mastery over them. 
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Mgr. Spina, archbishop of Corinth, administered the Holy 
Viaticum ; the august penitent having caused himself to be 
vested in his full pontifical robes, and to be placed in a sit- 
ting posture, since to kneel was an impossibility. When 
the Blessed Sacrament was raised before him, he pronounced 
this prayer in a voice which was heard throughout the room : 
" My Lord Jesus Christ ! Behold here in Thy presence Thy 
own Vicar, the Pastor of the Catholic Fold, an exile, a cap- 
tive, and dying most willingly for his flock. In this extrem- 
ity, I ask of Thee two favors, and I ask for them from Thee 
as from my Father and my Master. The first is that Thou 
wouldst accord to all my enemies, and to each one of them 
in particular, Thy full forgiveness. The second is that Thou 
wouldst restore to Rome the Chair of Peter and the pontifi- 
cal throne ; that Thou wouldst restore peace to Europe ; and 
that, above all, Thou wouldst restore to France, which is so 
dear to me, and which has so well deserved of the Church, 
Thy holy religion in all its plentitude " (1). On the 28, 
the Pontiff demanded Extreme Unction ; and during the en- 
tire function he recited or responded to all the prayers, con- 
tinually kissing a little crucifix which he had brought from 
Rome, and which he grasped until he drew his last breath. 
His last words were : " Lord, forgive them ! " and his last 
act was to raise his right arm, and impart the triple ben- 
ediction. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

JOSEPHISM. SCiriO RICCI AND THE PSEUDO-SYNOD OF PIST0JA. 
THE QUASI-SCHISMATIC CONGRESS OF EMS. 

Before we enter on the subject of the contest between Pius 
VI. and the German emperor, Joseph II., we must observe 
that it was during the reign of that prince's mother, Maria 
Teresa, that a beginning was given to those ecclesiastical 
" reforms," on the actuation of which he relied for the praise 
of posterity. Maria Teresa was a religious woman ; neverthe- 
less, she yielded considerably to the baneful influence of two 

(1) Nodari ; Life of Pius VI. Padua, 1840. 
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Dutch Jansenists, Yan Swieten and Haen, whom she had im- 
ported and installed at court as physicians-in-ordinary to 
the imperial family. By their advice, a commission was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of effecting a " reformation " of 
studies, especially of philosophy and theology, in the he- 
reditary states of the House of Hapsburg. The head of this 
commission was Stoch, dean of the Faculty of Theology in 
the University of Vienna ; and he was soon made titular 
bishop of Rosone, first member of the Council of Studies, 
and also first member of the Council for Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs. In 1769 Stoch published, with the authorization of 
the empress, a summary of doctrine which was more hetero- 
dox than that of the Freuch " appellants," and which every 
aspirant to the theological doctorate would be obliged to de- 
fend. Stoch, Van Swieten, Haen, and a few other innovators 
whom they had drawn into their meshes, were not satisfied 
with the comparative orthodoxy of Gallicanism ; they did not 
ascribe infallibility even to the Universal Church, unless 
m such matters of faith as it proclaimed with unanimity. 
They contended that sovereigns had the right to convoke 
National Councils, and they insisted that the first eight 
General Councils had been covoked by the sole authority oj 
the emperors. They held that the civil ruler had the right 
to prohibit the promulgation of an}' ecclesiastical law which 
he might deem injurious to his power ; that the victims of 
ecclesiastical authority might and ought to appeal to the 
state; that sovereigns could establish diriment impediments 
of matrimony, rati one contractus (1). Care was taken for 
the wide circulation of Jansenist books ; and promotion was 
given only to such professors as inculcated the new doc- 
trines. At the instigation of Stoch, Maria Teresa appoint- 
ed an avowed Jansenist, the Abbe de Ternes, as catechist 
to her children ; and the fruits of his teaching are recorded 
in history. Haen even induced the empress to write to the 
Pope in favor of the schismatics of Uti scht. When Joseph 
II. was relieved of all restraint by the death of his mother in 
1780, he resolved to consolidate the " reforms " which had 

(1) Synopsis of the Doctrine Ulitch Candidates for the Doctorate in Theology Must 
Defend. Vienna, 1TC0. This programme was also extended to the schools of theology Id 
the Netherlands. 
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been hitherto tentative. By an edict of April 2, 1781, relig- 
ious were forbidden to obey any foreign superiors ; to re- 
ceive any " visitors " from said superiors ; to attend any 
Chapters of their orders held in foreign states ; to send 
raone}- abroad, even for the purchase of such books as their 
duties rendered necessary ;. or to leave the hereditaiy states 
of the Haps burgs without the imperial permission. On 
April 9, another edict forbade the recognition of any Bull or 
Eescript from Koine which had not received the imperial 
placet ; and shortly afterward, a special edict against the 
Bulls In Coena Domini and Unigenitus was issued (1). On 
Sept. 4, recourse to Rome for any matrimonial dispensations 
was prohibited ; and His Majesty ordered his bishops to 
grant all such dispensations, when there was good reason 
for such procedure. When the papal nuncio, Garampi, in- 
formed Joseph that the prelates could not obey this injunc- 
tion, he received from the monarch an autograph letter in 
which the following passage is read : " If the bishops think 
that they cannot obey my edict, let them resign their sees ; 
I shall replace them with more docile subjects." The read- 
er would be wearied, were we to detail the less radical, but 
equally vexatious measures, which this imperial pseudo-re- 
former adopted — measures which justified that other, but 
less ridiculous crowned philosophist, Frederick II. of 
Prussia, to term him "my brother, the sacristan," who had 
the habit of "taking his first step after the second." Not 
satisfied with the suppression of convents and the abolition 
of certain holy days, he became an ecclesiastical master of 
ceremonies, prescribing the manner in which the Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament was to be given, the order for 
the recitation of the Divine Office, and even the number of 
candles whicli were to be lighted at the various functions. 
The general conduct of Joseph II. in regard to the 
Church is admirably illustrated by the course which he 
pursued when Cardinal Migazzi, archbishop of Vienna, the 
archbishop of Olmutz in Moravia, and the bishop of Brunn, 

(1) An edict of April 1, 1781, announced that no placet for an episcopal consecration 
would be granted, unless the candidate swore fidelity to the emperor in these terms : " I 
.swear to obey every decree, law. and ordinance of His Majesty, without tergiversation and 
without exception ; and I swear to cause them to be obeyed by my subordinates." 
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complained of the innovating tendencies of certain profes* 
sors in the seminary of Brunn who had been appointed in 
1778 by Maria Teresa. The chief accuser of these profes- 
sors was Vetter, archdeacon of Olmutz and rector of the sem- 
inary; and when his charges had been investigated, the 
prelates of Olmutz and Brunn laid them before the Aulic 
Council. That body appointed a commission of inquiry, 
composed of some clergymen of the two dioceses and 
several laymen designated by the government ; and these 
commissioners reported that it was evident that the incul- 
pated professors had taught the theories of the French 
" appellants." The meddlesome Joseph reserved the decis- 
ion to himself ; and on April 25, 1781, he pronounced the 
following judgment : "Count von Vetter, having been proved 
juridically to be a man of bad character, is dismissed from 
the superintendency of the seminary of Brunn, and is de- 
prived of his archdeaconate. The two ecclesiastical mem- 
bers of the commission of inquiry, who have dared to defend 
the Bulls In Coena Domini and Unigenitus, and to blame 
the superiors of the seminary for having opposed those 
Bulls, will be reprimanded severely, and the one of them 
who is now chancellor of the University of Olmutz will be de- 
prived of his position. All preachers who have condemned 
these superiors are interdicted from preaching at any time 
hereafter, and in any place. The archbishop of Olmutz 
and the bishop of Brunn, who have been drawn into this 
affair by the malice of their theologians, are ordered to se- 
lect for advisers men of greater wisdom, men who have 
made their theological and canonical studies in our Austrian 
Universities, and who are therefore impregnated loith good 
principles ; otherwise His Majesty will be compelled to ap- 
point certain persons to see that sound doctrine is taught in 
the seminaries, and announced at the examinations for ordi- 
nation. The Bulls In Coena Domini and Unigenitus never 
having been received, just as they never icill be received, in 
the states subject to the House of Austria, are to be erased 
from all the liturgical (?) books in which they are found ; 
and the provincial authorities will use extraordinary care in 
the execution of this order. The Universities will abandon 
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all party spirit ; and ivill never speak of Jansenism or of 
Molinism (1). In the matter of prohibition of books, the 
guide will be the catalogue prepared by the censors of 
Vienna ; and therefore the bishops will not presume to for- 
bid books which are generally allowed. In order to vindi- 
cate the reputation of the calumniated seminary, His Ma- 
jesty declares, in a special decree to the government of 
Moravia, that he has been gratified on finding that there is 
no foundation for the charges which have been made against 
the superiors and students ; and since these ecclesiastics 
have been calumniated even in Bohemia and Silesia, the 
decree for Moravia will be promulgated also in these two prov- 
inces, and it will be communicated to the bishops, with the 
recommendation that they voluntarily confer Orders on the 
candidates whom the superiors of said seminary present to 
them. Since Cardinal Migazzi has interfered in this affair, 
he shall receive a severe reprimand ; he shall be ordered to 
take care of his own diocese, and of his own seminary ; and 
since his conduct indicates that good principles are un- 
known in his seminary, His Eminence shall be compelled 
to render an exact account of that institution, of the number 
of its students, of the manner of their training, of their 
domestic discipline, of the doctrines which they hear, and 
of the books which they are advised or forbidden to read. 
The spiritual father of the seminary of Brunn is appointed 
superintendent of that of Vienna ; and in order to provide 
properly for the other seminaries in the Austrian states, we 
command all the bishops to render to us an account of their 
condition " (2). The authors of the Art of Verifying Dates 

(1) In reference to this clause, a special decree was sent to the authorities of Moravia, on 
May 4, ordering the civil tribunate to be scrupulously attentive to its execution, and 
holding them responsible for any neglect or delay in the matter. 

(2) This decree is given at length, and naturally it is greatly praised, by the Jansenist 
journal of Paris, the Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques for 17S2, p. 130. We seize this occasion to 
say a few words concerning this famous periodical ; since, despite its sectarian spirit, it is 
invaluable to the student of that period. It contains almost as many lies as sentences ; but 
precisely for that reason, it gives the reader an accurate idea of the sect whose mouthpiece 
it was for sixty years. It was fouuded in 1729 by a priest named Fontaine de La Roche, and 
it appeared every week. During the first few years of its existence, no one knew where it 
was printed ; some thought that the press was hidden on one of the boats which navigated 
the Seine. It represented Mgr. de Vintimille. the archbishop of Paris, as "the devil's advo- 
cate " ; Fenelon was " an author of no consequence, who could write anything, because no 
one would take the trouble to contradict him " ; it praised only the Jansenists, and such 
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assert that these " reformatory " decrees of Joseph II. en- 
countered no opposition from the clergy of the hereditary 
states of the Hapsburgs. It is certain that Cardinal Migazzi 
rejDeatedly protested against them ; and that seven Hunga- 
rian bishops, with Cardinal Bathyani, the primate, at their 
head, memorialized the emperor, insisting that he passed 
the limits of secular jurisdiction. It is also certain that 
when Joseph v ; sited the Low Countries in June, 1781, Car- 
dinal Frank vaberg, archbishop of Malines, protested firmly 
against the imperial pretentions, especially in view of the 
fact that the crowned meddler allowed perfect freedom of 
circulation to Protestant and atheistic literature (1). 

Pope Pius VI. wrote repeatedly to Joseph II., urging him 
to abandon a course so unworthy of a Christian sovereign ; 
h".t neither arguments nor prayers availed against philoso- 
/histic arrogance, sustained by the brute force of secular 
power. Finally, when the emperor claimed, as an inalien- 
able prerogative of his croivn, the right to confer all the bish- 
oprics and abbeys in Lombardy, a pretension which was 
really a revival of the War of Investitures which the Hohen- 
staufen had so persistently waged seven centuries previously, 
the Pontiff resolved to perorate his cause in a personal in- 
terview with his obstinate son ; and in 1782 he made that 
celebrated voyage to Vienna which resulted merely in an 
exhibition of affected politeness on the part of Joseph, and 

religious hs deserted their convents, "through motives of piety." Petitpied voiced the 
Judgment of the more moderate of the Jansenists, when he styled it the work of a "calum- 
niator, a madman, and a rebel" (Letter of Duyuet to an Oratorian, 1735) : and never* 
theless, the sectarians, to a man, encouraged the paper by subscriptions aud by a system* 
atic, though clandestine, distribution of its issues. Only once, during the reign of Louis XV. 
did the police succeed in arresting one of the agents of this journal, a woman who had in 
her possession eight hundred copies. When interrogated as to whether she did not know, 
that the king had prohibited the p;iper, she replied that Hod had ordered its circulation. 
Even the parliament of Paris was disgusted with the virulent mendacity of the Xouvelles, 
and condemned its first Qve numbers to be burut by the hangman. 

(1) "Frankembenr drew the attention of the emperor to five point?: firstly, to the neces- 
sity of defending the Bull Uuig&nUim, "a decision of the Holy See in a matter of faith, ac- 
cepted by all the btshops of Christendom, excepting only a few recalcitrants " ; secondly, to 
the report that Joseph was about to concede the right of public worship to Protestants in 
the Low Countries; thirdly, to the public subscription to a complete edition of the works 
of Voltaire, which had just been opened in Brussels, and to a lottery projected for the en- 
couragement of the publication : fourthly, to the History of the Tico Iiiilies hy Iiaynal; 
and fifthly, to the embarrassment caused to the bishops by the Imperial edicts on religious, 
" the prelates being unable to receive jurisdiction over religious from the emperor, or to 
contest the papal right to exempt those persons from their jurisdiction— a right which 
was recognized by the Universal Church." 
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on the part of the chancellor, Kaunitz, of that downright 
boorishness which was natural to him (1). Scarcely had 
Pius VI. returned to his capital, when he heard that an im- 
perial edict, confirming nearly every enactment against which 
he had protested in Vienna, had been published in Milan. 
On Dec. 23, 1783, Joseph II. arrived unexpectedly in Home. 
He had travelled incognito, and he declared that he came 
in order to return the visit with which the Pope had honored 
him. If we credit Bourgoing, and there is no reason why 
we should not, since his assertions agree with the known 
characters of the personages involved in his recital, the ob- 
ject of this incumbent of the throne of the Holy Roman 
Empire was one which has troubled much wiser brains than 
he possessed, both before and since his time — the destruc- 
tion of the papal power. Before he made himself known, 
says the revolutionary memoirist, Joseph wrote to Azara, 
the Spanish ambassador to the Holy See, asking for an in- 
terview on that evening. He then made a short visit to the 
Pontiff ; and proceeding to the Spanish embassy, he closeted 
himself with Azara for several hours. " Since that inter- 
view," says Bourgoing, " it has transpired that in it Joseph 
unfolded, with extreme vehemence, a plan which was to as- 
tonish Europe. He was about to withdraw his subjects en- 
tirely from the Roman obedience ; he laughed at the thunders 
of the Vatican. . . . They would term him a schismatic ; but 
that troubled him little. He developed these ideas with 
extreme heat and vivacity. With great difficulty Azara was 
able to speak at all ; and then he manifested the inconven- 
iences of so rash an enterprise. The results might be very 
unfortunate for the prince himself. Ought he not consider 
the sentiments of the greater part of his subjects? And 
were not his intentions too violent ? . . . These arguments, emit- 
ted by a man whom the emperor esteemed, and whose prin- 
ciples and intentions he could not suspect, produced a deep 
impression ; and he departed with more conciliatory disposi- 

(1) There was a measure of truth iu the remark of Don Pasquino, concerning this jour- 
ney, that "the Pope went to Vienna to sing a Mass, without a Gloria for himself, and 
without a Credo for the emperor." The reader will llnd the details of the journey In the 
Allocution which the Pontiff delivered to the Sacit'd College on his returu ; am' In tLd 
narrative of Dini, the master of ceremonies who accompanied His Holiness; both given ia 
the Bullarium. 
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tions." Before bis final farewell to the Eternal City, the 
emperor had many conferences with Pius VI. ; and they 
came to an agreement in regard to the dioceses and abbeys 
of Lombardy. The Pope conceded " to the dukes of Milan 
and of Mantua " the power of nominating to the bishoprics, 
abbeys, etc., in those duchies. But the most worthy persons 
were to be appointed ; parishes and prebends were to be 
conferred by concursus ; and the bishoj)s-elect were to un- 
dergo an examination at Eome (1). No sooner, however, 
had Joseph returned to Vienna, than he entered upon a 
course which bade fair to eventuate in the enterprise which 
he had announced to Azara as the main object of his am- 
bition. The German and Dutch jurists, to whom Joseph 
eagerly deferred, feigned to believe that sovereigns have an 
originary right to control the marriage contract ; that the 
power exercised by the Church in regard to that contract is 
derived solely from the concession accorded by the civil 
power ; and that therefore the emperor could validly and 
licitly reserve to himself the decision of all questions con- 
cerning the validity of a marriage contract which had been 
ratified in his dominions. On Sept. 18, 1784, there appeared 
an imperial edict, in which, although it was proclaimed that 
His Majesty intended to consider marriage merely in its 
aspect as a civil contract, nevertheless, there were certain 
impediments which alone he would recognize ; and that he 
would uphold the validity of all marriages which were not 
affected by the said imperially recognized impediments. 
He would take no cognizance of the impediment of spiritual 
affinity, or of that of natural affinity beyond the second de- 
gree. However, he countenanced the impediments of Orders 
and solemn vows ; and he insisted that a marriage should 
be solemnized before the parish priest of one of the con- 
tracting parties. Matrimonial causes were to be considered 
by the civil tribunals alone ; no ecclesiastical judge should 
dare to pronounce concerning the validity of a marriage, the 
legitimacy of children, or any other matter connected with 
what was termed a "civil contract." Absolute divorce was 
to be granted to non-Catholics, in cases of adultery, attempt 

(1) Bullarium of Pius VI„ no. 528. 
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to murder, " capital enmity," invincible aversion, and ma- 
licious abandonment. In 178G Joseph suppressed all the 
diocesan seminaries in his hereditary states, compelling the 
bishops to send their candidates for the priesthood to cer- 
tain governmental institutions established ad hoc, in which 
all the professors — most of them notoriously heterodox — 
were appointed by the civil authorities. When a new sys- 
tem of theology was introduced by the imperial presumed 
expert into the University of Louvain, many of the profes- 
sors bowed to the crowned source 'of ecclesiastical science ; 
but all the bishops of the Low Countries resisted, and one 
of them, the bishop of Namur, was banished for the sake of 
example. The universal indignation of both people and 
clergy induced the imperial agents in that region to close 
the governmental seminaries ; but in 1788, despite the pro- 
tests of the Estates and of many of the bishops, Joseph 
reopened the obnoxious institutions. Many of the professors 
of Louvain were exiled ; and most of the students refused 
to listen to the lecturers who expounded the principles of 
Febronius and Eybel. Hainaut, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Namur revolted ; a serious war began ; and the emperor 
begged for the mediation of the Pontiff. It is difficult to 
discover the extent of the complicity of the clergy in this 
insurrection ; the imperial ministers reproached both the 
secular priests and the religious with having furthered the 
outbreak " in the pulpit and in the confessional " (1), but it 
is certain that all the known leaders were laymen. Pius 
VI. complied with the wish of the prince ; but his words 
produced little effect, since the religious effervescence of the 
insurgents had become involved with political aspirations 
(2). Joseph II. did not live to see his authority restored in 

(1) Declaration of Joseph II. on Oct. 13 and 19, 1789 ; In the Xouvclles Ecclesiastiques 
of 1790, p. 361. 

(2) Not only had each state proclaimed its disavowal of allegiance to the House of 
Hapsburg, but a bond of offensive and defensive union had been formed in the last days 
of 1789. On Jan. 7, 1790, the first Assembly of the "United Belgian Slates" (Les tJtats- 
Bclgcs-Unixl was Inaugurated with religious ceremonies, and the archbishop of .Malines 
was elected Its president. On Jan. 10, a formal Act of Confederation was adopted, the 
following being its principal clauses. "The Dnited Belgian States form and concentrate 
in themselves a sovereign power, which is limited to their mutual defence, the right of 
war and peace, and the conclusion of alliances. . . . For the exercise of this sovereign 
power, there shall be a Congress, composed of deputies from each province, which shall be 
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the Belgian provinces ; for he was called to his account od 
Feb. 20, 1790. 

The family of the Medici having become extinct in 1737, 
the grand-duchy of Tuscany was assigned by the signataries 
of the Treaty of Vienna to Francis, duke of Lorraine, hus- 
band of Maria Teresa, and afterward Holy Eoman emperor ; 
force having constituted right, and the powers having stu- 
diously ignored that the Tuscans had recovered their self- 
sovereignty by the disappearance of the family to whose rule 
they had voluntarily submitted themselves. The first years 
of the reign of Francis were comparatively peaceful ; but 
from 1751 to 1763, Eucellai, the Secretary for the Eights of 
the Crown, to whom he had entrusted the administration, 
made many assaults on the liberty of the Church. In 1763, 
Leopold, the second son of Francis, mounted the Tuscan 
throne ; and then Eucellai became omnipotent. Leopold 
was disposed to imitate his imperial brother, Joseph II.; and 
inspired by Eucellai, he introduced into Tuscany nearly all 
the " reforms " which had been excogitated by that sovereign. 
In 1780, the see of Pistoja was conferred on Scipio Eicci, a 
kinsman of that Lorenzo who had been general of the Jesuits 
at the time of their suppression. In view of the later con- 
duct of this prelate, it is interesting to note that in his youth 
he thought seriously of becoming a Jesuit, chiefly because 
of a saying, which some attributed to St. Francis Borgia, that 
no member of the Society would be damned. The future 
personification of Jansenism in Italy had been remarkably 
devoted to the saints, especially to that canonized member 
of his own familj', Catharine dei Eicci. Nor were the earli- 
er reformatory essays of Eicci at all worthy of blame ; we 
must praise the bishop who disciplined the inmates of cer- 
tain nunneries who had reduced to practice the theories of 
an exaggerated Quietism. But it soon became evident that 
the abolition of real evils, the correction of real abuses, 
could not satisfy the zeal of Eicci, or rather that of his mas- 
ter, Leopold. He introduced into his diocese modifications 
of the liturg} T which were redolent of the most extreme Jan- 

styled the Sovereign Congress. The united provinces will always profess the Catliolit-, 
Apostolic, Roman religion ; and they will preserve inviolably the unity of the Chnr h." 
Mcrcurc de France, Feb., 1790. 
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senisrn. Thus he would have only one altar in a church, so 
that there could not be a simultaneous celebration of several 
Masses, a custom which had been encouraged, he said, " by 
ignorance, and by the interests of the ministers of the sanct- 
uary " ; he abolished the use of " privileged altars " ; he 
undertook a crusade against the veneration of relics and of 
" miraculous images " ; and he tried to introduce the vernac- 
ular into the liturgy. By the advice of Ricci, the grand-duke 
sen f to all the bishops of Tuscany a new Catechism which 
was to replace that of Bellarmine, and the tenor of which 
was thoroughly Jansenistic. It was by the same advice that 
Leopold ordered that secular priests, not regulars, should be 
confessors to nunneries ; that the property of all religions es- 
tablishments should be administered by persons who were in- 
dependent of the ordinaries ; that all criminal causes of cler- 
ics should be considered in the grand-ducal courts ; and that 
no ecclesiastical censure or admonition should be pronounced 
without the permission of the sovereign. Ricci issued pas- 
torals against the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and 
he minimized the significance of Indulgences ; in these and 
other writings he proposed the " appellants " of France as 
models to his clerg} 7 and people. He termed Quesnel " a 
learned man, and a pious martyr to truth " ; the Abbe 
Racine, Gourlin, and other Jansenist leaders were " lumin- 
aries of the Church." He founded at Pistoja a printing house 
for the reproduction of Jansenist works ; and announced that 
his object was " to reveal the unjust pretensions of that spirit- 
ual Babylon ivhich has subverted and metamorphosed the en- 
tire economy of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, of the communion 
of saints, and of the independence of princes." His mansion 
became the rendezvous for a number of crotchetty ecclesias- 
tics, who, with affected or problematically real sincerity, 
decried the Bull Unigenitus, lauded the " appellants," and 
even defended the position of the schismatics of Utrecht. 
One need not hesitate in answering the question which Picot 
puts to himself : " What spirit of discord prompted Ricci to 
introduce into Italy disputations, about which, as yet, she 
knew nothing whatever ; to resuscitate writings which could 
interest malignity alone ; to disturb with his innovations. a 
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church which was tranquil in its faith ? " In vain did Pius 
YI. write to the inflated fantastic, urging him to return tu 
the ways of truth and of common sense ; the poor weakling, 
whom Cantu rather generously terms " an honest medio- 
crity," replied with additional innovations (1). In the early 
days of 1786, Leopold sent to all the Tuscan bishops a cir- 
cular, inviting them to hold diocesan synods for the purpose 
of considering a number of reforms which his grand-ducal in- 
telligence deemed necessary for the well-being of religion. 
" One of the chief objects of these synods will be to provide 
for a reformation of the Breviaries and 3Iissals. . . . They will 
inquire iuto the utility of using the vernacular in the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments. One of their most important 
duties will be to restore to the bishops those original rights 
which the Roman court has usurped ; and they will point 
out how Rome has encroached on the jurisdiction of bishops 
by reserving certain dispensations to herself " (2). The first 
bishop to comply with this invitation, or order, was Ricci ; 
and since he knew that he could not rely on a majority of 
his priests for an endorsement of his own and the grand- 
ducal sentiments, he invited a number of outsiders to assist 
a,t the synod — a proceeding which was a manifest violation 
of the Canons. He brought from Pavia the celebrated Tam- 
burini, the most intrepid Jansenist in Italy, and perhaps the 
most learned in Europe ; and he even made him promoter 
of the assembly. In his own Memoirs, as interpreted by De 
Potter, he plainly indicates that he prevented many of his 
priests from attending the synod, in some cases even having 
had recourse to imprisonment, in order that the desired 
majority might be assured. In his letter of convocation, 
Ricci took care to flatter his clergy, assuring them that 
" their submission to the episcopal ordinances, about to be 

(1) The curious reader is referred for Interesting details concerning the reformatory 
course of Ricci to the Life of Iiicei, Based on Manuscript AvUnjraphs of the Prelate 
(Brussels, 1810), written by the celebrated Belgian apostate, Louis Antoine de Potter, 
author of a famous History of Christianity. But the work must be read with a discrim- 
inating eye ; for we are told fu its first lines that " he who wishes to prove that the Chris- 
tian religion is badly calculated for the origination and nourishment of civic virtues, and 
that Catholicism is the most dangerous enemy or the social system, need ouly look for his 
evidence in the history of the Church." 

(2) The Nouveths Ecclesiastiques thinks that this circular " is worthy of Theodosius, 
Charlemagne, St. Louis, and St. Stephen of Hungary." 
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issued, would be due only in case that there would have 
been practiced full liberty of discussion " ; a doctrine which 
Pius VI. afterward condemned as " false, rash, injurious to 
episcopal authority, subversive of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
and favorable to the heresy of Arius." The priests were 
also informed that they were "judges of the faith"; and 
that this right of judgment "was de jure proprio, being de- 
rived from their ordination." But if the reader gives de- 
tailed attention to the Acts of the synod, he will not believe 
that they were discussed, decided, and drawn up, during the 
ten days of the synod's existence ; he will opine that Kicci, 
aided by Tamburini, Vecchi, Guarisci, Monti, Bottieri, and 
Palmieri (outsiders ejusdem fiirfuris), had prepared the al- 
leged synodal enactments before the assembly was opened. 
The Pseudo-Synod of Pistoja was opened on Sept, 18, 
178G. Since the spirit of Jansenism presided over its delib- 
erations, it naturally adopted the Baian and Quesnellian dis- 
tinction of two states and two loves ; the idea of a dominant 
delectation on the part of grace ; the theory of the omnipo- 
tence of grace ; and that of the small efficacy of fear. As 
to indulgences, it was taught that they absolve only from 
ecclesiastical penances ; that the scholastics invented the 
idea of a treasury of the merits of Christ, and that of the 
application of these merits to the souls of the dead. Con- 
cerning Sacramental Confessiou, the synod recognized no 
reservation of cases. In matter of censures, it was declared 
that excommunication produced only external effects. When 
they approached the Sacrament of Matrimony, the synodals 
besought the grand-duke to pronounce it a civil contract ; 
although they insisted on the necessity of the sacerdotal 
benediction. They recognized the power of princes to estab- 
lish impediments, and declared that " originally the sover- 
eigns alone designated diriment impediments, and that the 
Church derived her present power in the premises from a 
concession of the civil power." The custom of giving an Iton- 
orarium for the celebration of Mass was discouraged. Re- 
ferring to the hierarchy, the synod declared that the bishops 
are vicars of Christ, and that they receive their faculties im- 
mediately from Christ ; therefore no power {excepting that 
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of the state) can interfere with their diocesan rights. Just 
like the bishops, it is asserted, the priests can decide as to 
matters of faith. Touching the liturgy, it was decreed that 
there should be only one altar in each church ; one image 
should not be venerated more than another ; devotion to the 
Sacred Heart was condemned in most bitter terms ; the Mass 
should be celebrated in the vernacular, and every part of 
the service should be recited in a loud voice. Of course, re- 
ligious orders could not escape the attention of the " re- 
formers " ; therefore they were to be reduced to one, and in 
that one perpetual vows were not to be taken. The famous 
Four Articles of the Assembly of the French Clergy in 1682 
were adopted, and included in the synodal decree De Fide. 
While this precious body was " deliberating," Leopold was 
watching every movement that it made. When Marchetti 
" and other mischief-makers " (1) valiantly sustained the 
rights of the Apostolic See and the cause of dogmatic truth, 
he caused them to be removed from the synod ; and when he 
found that a large number of the members objected to being 
" reformed," he devised the project of a " National Council," 
that is, of all the bishops of Tuscany, whom he hoped to 
gain over to his views. As a preparation for this Council, 
he summoned all the bishops to a conference in the Palazzo 
Pitti ; but when he found the prelates invincibly attached to 
the Holy See, he resigned himself to wait for a development 
of the seed which had been sown in Pistoja. " In the mean- 
time," says Cantu, " there appeared on the scene, besides 
the bishops and the courtiers, an actor who is sometimes 
deified as ' the people,' and sometimes despised as 'the mob.' 
Just as in Flanders, the religious innovations of Joseph II. 
had led to a furious outbreak, in which the professors of the 
new seminary were outraged, and which culminated in open 
insurrection ; so in Tuscany the people, deeply attached to 
the religion of their ancestors, looked askance at the reforms 
of E-icci. Inflated by the atmosphere of the court, Kicci 
abolished practices which were dear to piety ; for instance, 

(1) Marchetti was the author of the best among the many works which have been written 
in criticism of the great work of Fleury. In the Ami de la Religirm, vol. xxll., pp. ~41 
and 353. the reader will And two exhaustive articles by Picot, in which Marchetti's merits 
and faults are judicially presented. 
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the midnight function on Christmas Eve. When the people 
heard the Mass celebrated in Italian, and at the end heard 
the priest chanting : ' Go ! Mass is finished ! ' an outburst 
of laughter resounded in the church. The books of piety 
which Ricci recommended were either torn to pieces, or 
thrown into the sewers. On the main door of the cathedral 
was affixed a placard, on which was read : ' Pray for our 
heretical bishop ! ' When it was rumored that Ricci was 
about to remove from the cathedral of Prato (1) the altar be- 
fore which the cincture of Our Lad}' was specially honored, 
the people crowded into the edifice, chanting in the fashion 
which Ricci had prohibited ; they burned his throne and 
his escutcheon (2), and all the new-fangled books ; they re- 
stored to their places the relics which had been buried, and 
buried instead the pastorals of their bishop. The grand- 
duke punished twenty-eight of the rioters with public whip- 
pings ; twenty-one were imprisoned ; and seven were sent 
into the army ; the prince declaring that he was not more 
severe, because of the intercession of Ricci " (3). On Aug. 28, 
1794, Pius VI. issued his Dogmatic Bull, Auctorem Fklei, 
condemning eighty-five propositions which had been emitted 
at Pistoja. Seven of these were pronounced heretical ; 
namely, that the doctrine and faith of Christ had become ob- 
scure in the Church ; that the supreme ecclesiastical power 
was given to the Church, not to the Pope ; that all bishops 
and priests receive their jurisdiction from the Church ; 
that the coercive judicial power of the Church is an abuse ; 
that the bishops receive from God every right and power 
necessary for the government of their dioceses, and that 
they cannot be deprived of those rights and powers {unless 
by the state ) ; that reforms should be actuated by the 
bishop and his parish-priests in synod, the latter enjoying 
the " deliberative voice " ; that in the better days of the 
Church, even the decrees and definitions of General Councils 

(1) The diocese of Prato had beeu united to that of Pistoja. 

(2) When Ricci erected another episcopal throne, he caused this inscription to be engraved 
on it : " To the perpetual disgrace of the people of Prato, who, on the night of May 20, 1787, 
through an excess of fanaticism, insulted their excellent bishop, burning his escutcheon and 
his throne; this new throne has been erected by order of the most pious and most just 
prince, Leopold." 

13) Heretics of Italy, vol. Hi., p. 478. Turin, 1806. 
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were obligator} 7 only when they had been accepted by the 
diocesan synods. The other propositions were stigmatized as 
respectivel} 7 erroneous, subversive of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, false, rash, capricious, injurious to the Church and 
her authority, inducing contempt for the Sacraments and 
for pious practices, and offensive to the piety of the faith- 
ful. It was declared, in the censure of each proposition, 
whether it was condemned because it had been reprobated 
already in the works of Wyckliffe, Luther, Baius, Jansenius, 
or Quesnel ; or because it was opposed to the Tridentine 
decrees ; or because it detracted from the authority of Gen- 
eral Councils. When the Bull Auctorem Fldti appeared, 
Bicci was no longer bishop of Pistoja ; Leopold had become 
Holy Boman Emperor, and his successor on the Tuscan 
throne, Ferdinand III., had demanded and received the res- 
ignation of the innovator on May 28, 1791. Writing to Pius 
VI. in April, 1794, Ferdinand had been able to say : " Great 
as was the displeasure with which the people and clergy of 
Pistoja and Prato received the decrees of the Pistojan synod, 
that sconrce of a thousand scandals and tumults ; just as 
great was the applause accorded to the pastoral of Falchi, 
the new bishop, which abolished entirely the novelties which 
Bicci had tried to introduce " (1). Bicci continued, however, 
to perorate the cause of " reform." We find him tendering 
his services in favor of Archbishop Colloredo of Salzburg, 
of whose schismatic efforts we shall soon treat. On March 
10, 1794, he congratulates the Constitutional bishop, Greg- 
oire, because, " thanks to him, a holy Christian philosophy 
is succeeding that superstition and irreligion which have 
afflicted the Church of Jesus Christ." Shortly afterward he 
writes to Pancieri, parish-priest of San Vitale : " I have 
never doubted that Borne is that Babylon, of which we read 
in the Apocalypse, in Jeremiah, etc. I believe that the car- 
nal spirit of the Boman Curia is figured in that prostitute 
who works evil, and glories in it. But for how many cen- 
turies this scandal has reigned ! Who knows whether it 
will terminate ? " Nevertheless, when Pius VII., returning 
from the coronation of Napoleon, passed through Florence 

(1) Riccian Archives, f. xvi., cited by Cantu, loc. eft., p. 513. 
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in 1805, Eicci prostrated himself at the feet of His Holiness, 
declaring that he " had never entertained sentiments other 
than those defined by Pius VI. ; that he had never held the 
doctrines indicated in the Auctorem Fidei, according to the 
sense in which they were condemned ; and that he had al- 
ways been ready to correct any of his sayings which might 
give occasion to misinterpretation." The Pontiff received 
the apparently repentant prelate with great kindness ; and 
shortly afterward, the latter wrote to His Holiness : " I shall 
ever remember with filial tenderness the happy day when 
my prayers were heard ; and in the retreat where I am now 
attending to the great affair of my eternal salvation, I shall 
never cease to pray that the Most High may preserve to the 
Church, in the person of Your Holiness, an enlightened 
and zealous pastor." Pius VII., speaking of the submission 
of Eicci in his Allocution of June 26, 1806, says : " He de- 
clared that he received sincerely (exanimo) the Constitutions 
which condemn the errors of Baius, Jansenius, Quesnel, and 
their followers ; and especially the Bull Auctorem Fidei, which 
condemns eighty-five propositions extracted from the Acts 
of the Synod of Pistoja, which had been assembled by him- 
self. He declared that he condemned all and each of these 
propositions in the sense expressed in the Bull ; and that 
he wished to live and die in perfect submission to the Bo- 
man Church, and in the obedience which is due to the Eoman 
Pontiff. After this solemn declaration, we received him ; 
and when he had assured us of the sincerity of his senti- 
ments, and of the attachment to the orthodox faith and to 
the Apostolic See which he had preserved even in the midst 
of his errors, we embraced him paternally, and reconciled 
him to us and to the Catholic Church." Man}' unprejudiced 
and acute intellects have refused to discern sincerity in the 
submission of Eicci. Certainly the following words, written 
to his friend, Targioni, immediately after his reception by 
Pius VII., are of suspicious tenor : " I have raised my voice 
without fear; I have fought in the open field, with the help 
of the Lord, so long as I thought He required such action 
from me. Now my duty is silence, retreat, prayer. The 
time for speaking will come ; but perhaps God has reserved 
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it for our posterity, when Babylon shall have filled up her 
measure. Whether Borne wills it or not, the Church pre- 
sents now all the appearances of weakness and old age, be- 
cause of the obscuring of so many truths, of which many are 
ignorant, and for which the greater number do not care " (1). 
It is certain, however, that Ricci died (Jan. 27, 1810) an edi- 
fying death ; and at the end of his Memoirs, the writing of 
which had occupied his last years, we read sentiments which 
are thoroughly Catholic : " Praise, therefore, and glory be 
to the Lord who has heard my prayers, snatching me from 
the daugers to which I was exposed, and using such unex- 
pected and even — by me — unthought-of methods ! May He 
deign to preserve me from future risks ; and may He grant 
me, through the merits of Jesus Christ, and through the in- 
tercession of Mary Most Holy, of my guardian angel, of my 
patron saints, and of all the elect, to so spend the rest of 
my life, that at the moment of my death I may be called to 
the enjoyment of that happiness which He has merited for 
me by His Precious Blood ! " 

Our attention is now claimed by a phase of Josephism, 
which iuvolved the four principal archbishops of Germany 
in revolt against the Holy See. When Joseph II. was freed 
from some semblance of restraint by the death of his moth- 
er, the electorate of Mayence was occupied by Frederick 
von Erthal, a luxurious prelate whose character is summar- 
ized by Picot when he says that " Erthal lived in a thoroughly 
secular fashion ; arrogant because of his relations with the 
king of Prussia ; and seeming to remember that he was a 
bishop, only when there presented itself an occasion for tor- 
menting the Pope, and attacking the Holy See." Clement 
of Saxony, the elector of Treves, was a worthy ecclesiastic, 
but of a weak and inconstant temperament. Originally a 
partisan of Febronius, he had afterward abandoned that in- 

(1) " The intolerance of the scrupulous can perceive in Ricci nothing but duplicity. The 
Intolerance of venal adulators, worse thau that of the Inquisition, stamps him as vile , as- 
serting that through fear he belied his conscience. We discern in him an erring man who 
repented, but who could not repress every impulse of human pride. Let him who is with- 
out sin condemn him. In him, however, we also see how dangerous it is to desire novel- 
ties which accord not with tiie habits and ideas of the people, relying for support on gov- 
ernmental authority : and we perceive how foolish it is for this authority to meddle with 
matters which belong exclusively to the Church." Cantu ; loc. eit., p. 48*. 
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novator ; but in 1782, he succumbed to the influence of 
Joseph Beck, an ardent Febronian, and returned to the path 
which leads to schism. The elector of Cologne was Maxi- 
milian of Austria, a brother of Joseph II., and a prelate who 
did not hesitate in surrounding himself with a number of 
Ilium mat i (1). Probably by the advice of those sectarians, 
Maximilian aided to establish the University of Bonn in 
opposition to the University of Cologne, as a means of prop- 
agating the new doctrines ; invitiug to its chairs a number 
of unfrocked friars and of semi-Protestant speculativists (2). 
Jerome Colloredo, archbishop of Salzburg, was an able and 
charitable man, but impregnated with notions similar to 
those which Kicci was encouraging in Tuscany. The pre- 
text which served these four dignitaries of the German 
Church as a means of demonstrating their devotion to Ger- 
man independence of Koman encroachments, and which only 
the convulsions consequent on the French Bevolution pre- 
vented from leadiug to lamentable consequences, was the 
creation of a new Apostolic nunciature at Munich. The 
reader should know that for many years the nuncios in Ger- 
many had exercised more extensive authority than that of 
those who were sent to other countries ; for instance, they 
granted dispensations which in other lands were sought 
from the Holy See, and they decided many cases which the 
general rule referred directly to Borne. This extraordinary 
authority, which had been granted because of the confusion 
caused by the Beformation (3), had never been contested 

(1) So says Cardiual Pacea. who, while he was nuncio at Cologne, had every opportunity 
of learning the truth of the matter. 

(2) Among these uew luminaries who were to dissipate the darkness caused by the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, still true to Cathoiic teaching, were notable Thaddeus Saint- Adam, an 
ex-Carmelite, professor of hermeneutics ; Hedderieh, a Miuor Conventual, professor of 
Canon Law: and Schneider, a secularized Franciscan, professor of eloquence. This 
Schneider became a commissary for the French Revolutionary government during the 
Reign of Terror, distinguished himself by his monstrosities, but Anally ended bis careei 
on the guillotine. In a Brief addressed to the Chapter of Cologne on March 27, 1700, Pius 
VI. thus speaks of the teachings of the professors cf Bonn : " Doctrinarum portenta at- 
oh,', momtra, qucvab Hedderichio, Spiegclio, Wcmero, Tliaddaeo, Selmcidcrn,alusqiie 
profcxsnribus traduntur." When the elector opened the University in Sept., 178*5, 
Spiegel, who was mad3 curator, pronounced a discourse on the reformation of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline in the sixteenth century which the hearers all regarded as a panegyric ol 
Protestantism. 

(3) The ehuroh of Cologne, especially, had been threatened with destruction. Twc 
suorp-slve lir^hKihrps had favored the new doctrines; one of them, Truchses, had 
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until the Josephist mania for " reforms " led certain spirits 
to discern in it an invasion of the rights of the ordinaries. 
When the elector of Bavaria, Charles Theodore, requested 
Pope Pius VI. to establish a nunciature at his capital, so 
that his subjects might be obliged no longer to recur to the 
nuncios at Cologne, at Vienna, or at Lucerne, the Pontiff 
cheerfully gratified a prince whose devotion to the Holy 
See was so eloquent a contrast to the conduct of the German 
emperor ; and by this action His Holiness in no way in- 
fringed on the rights of the three ecclesiastical electors, or 
on those of the archbishop of Salzburg. Nevertheless, these 
prelates immediately made all Germany resound with their 
lamentations ; and the too willing Joseph II., on Oct. 12, 
1785, sent to them a consolatory letter, from which we take 
the following passage: "They (the four archbishops) have 
asked for that imperial protection which, as supreme protec- 
tor of the constitution of the Germanic Church, I owe to 
them. . . . Like a good brother, friend, and associate, I must 
contribute all my power to their recovery of all the rights 
which they enjoyed of old, and which have been lost, only 
because of evil daj T s and usurpations. Therefore I have re- 
solved to notify the entire empire concerning my sentiments 
on this subject, and also to declare to the court of Rome 
that I shall never allow the bishops of the empire to be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of the diocesan rights which they 
have received from God and the Church, and that hence- 
forth I shall recognize the papal envoys only as such for 
political affairs, or for affairs which concern the Pope im- 
mediately as head of the Church " (1). Shortly after the 
receipt of this letter, the elector of Cologne, through his 
grand-vicar, published a pastoral which began with these 
words : " His Imperial Majesty having abolished every kind 
of jurisdiction and all the faculties of the Apostolic nuncios, 
and having restored to the bishops all their ancient rights . . . 
the archbishop-elector of Cologne forbids all prelates, arch- 
. deacons, deans, pastors, etc., and the superiors of all regular 

"married," publicly apostatized, and endeavored to propagate heresy. By rallying 
around the nuncio, the Catholics of Cologne weathered the storm. 

(1) Pacca gives only a synopsis of this document ; but it Is found entire in the .\oxrd?rs 
EcelesiastiQucs for 1766, p. 87. 
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orders, even those who are exempted, to have recourse to 
the nunciature of Cologne, for any purpose whatsoever " (1). 
After this manifestation, fully worthy of a Cranmer or a 
Siemaszko, it was not surprising that the four recalcitrant 
bishops should cause their respective deputies to hold a 
Congress at Ems, and there, on Aug. 25, 178G, sign a series 
of twenty-three articles which were equivalent to so many 
invitations to the Catholics of Germany to desert the bark 
of Peter. The tirade begins by informing the Germans that 
His Majesty had resolved to restore- to the bishops " all that 
they had lost, through a frightful usurpation " ; and that this 
resolution, taken by " the head of the Germanic Church," has 
encouraged the prelates to make the following declaration. 
"Jesus Christ gave to the Apostles, and to the bishops, 
their successors, the unlimited power of binding and loosing. 
. . . Each bishop, exercising this power of binding or loosing, 
can accord dispensations from both the general and the 
particular laws of the Church . . . but each bishop is free to 
ask the opinion of His Holiness. . . . Since dispensations are 
granted nearly always in cases of the third and fourth de- 
gree of consanguinity and affinity, the bishops ought to con- 
sult as to the abolition of these impediments. . . . Each bishop 
has the right to abolish the obligations resulting from Holy 
Orders, in the cases of deacons and subdeacons, whenever there 
is urgent reason. . . . No papal Bulls, and no ordinances of 
Roman Congregations, shall be recognized in Germany without 
the consent of the bishops. . . . Once that the bishops will have 
been placed, through the powerful protection of His Imper- 
ial Majesty, in the possession of the rights which belong to 
them by divine institution, and that their causes of complaint 
against the court of Rome have been heeded ; then only 
will they be in condition to proceed to a reformation of the 
discipline of the Church.'" The four archbishops immedi- 
ately ratified the proceedings of their deputies ; and send- 
ing their report in a letter signed by all of them on Sept. 8, 
they dilated on its contents ; assuring His Majesty that "for 
the present " they would not beg him to abolish the Concor- 
dat, but entreating him to convoke a National Council, 

(1) Nnuvelles Ecclesiastiques, 1786, p. 88. 
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" since there had been no fulfilment of that promise to corrcet 
abuses, ivhich the Council of Trent had made." They trusted 
that in this National Council " the German nation would be 
delivered from oppression, and restored to perfect liberty." 
Joseph replied to this request by telling his four sycophants 
to consult with their brethren of the German episcopate. 
They obeyed ; but they found no others prepared to plunge 
into the gulf of schism. Nevertheless, they endeavored to 
enforce the regulations devised at Ems ; and when they did 
not succeed, the emperor thought to terminate the difticulty 
by laying the matter before the Aulic Council. Having ob- 
tained no satisfactory response from this incompetent tri- 
bunal, he issued a decree on Aug. 9, 1788, whereby the 
question was referred to the Diet which was about to meet 
at Ratisbon. AVhen the Diet had assembled, the four prin- 
cipal prelates of Germany so far laid aside their own dig- 
nity, so far ignored the pre-eminent dignity of the Vicar of 
Christ, as to hurl their unfounded accusations against him 
in an assembly composed almost entirely of laymen, and 
to a great extent, of heretics ; calling upon not only their 
own presumedly Catholic emperor, but also the Protestant 
king of Prussia, the Protestant elector of Hanover, and many 
other heretical princes, to pass sentence on the Father of 
Christendom. Shortly before the meeting of the Diet, in 
Nov., 1788, the hallucinated bishops had afforded the Pope, 
as it were, an opportunity of escaping from this insult, by 
urging him to abolish his nunciatures in Germany; and 
Pius VI. had condescended to reply to the impudent propo- 
sition in the calm but firm letter from which we have drawn 
the particulars of this episode of his reign (1). The Pon- 
tiff had drawn the attention of the bishops to the gross im- 
propriety of invoking a lay tribunal for the consideration of 
an entirely ecclesiastical matter, and one which involved the 
prerogatives of the Apostolic See. Then having discussed 
each of the German claims, and having especially shown the 
antiquity of the nunciatures, and the ever-admitted right of 
the Popes to establish them, the Holy Father had said • 

(1) Reply of I'ius VI. to the Metropolitans of AJaycncc, etc. Qto., pp. 350. Bologna, 
1790. 
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" Let 3*0111* religion and your sense of justice tell you what 
you should do. We can neither appear before the Diet, 
nor send an extraordinary legate to it ; for we cannot submit 
the Apostolic See to an incompetent judge. We cannot aban- 
don the rights which are of the very essence of the primacy 
which has been entrusted to us." But nothing definite was 
effected in the Diet ; and before long the Congress of Ems 
was only an unsavory remembrance. The German princes 
cared little for ecclesiastical disputes, while the storms of 
the French Revolution were rolling' toward them ; and the 
four recalcitrant bishops soon lost both their sees and their 
tenrporal power. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE " CONSTITUTIONAL CHURCH " OF FRANCE. 

Of all the events which rendered the pontificate of Pius VI. 
one of the most sorrowful in modern times, that which 
most afflicted him was the passage, on July 12, 1790, of the 
decree by which the National Assembly of France made it 
obligatory on all the ecclesiastics of the kingdom to accept 
the " Civil Constitution of the Clergy." Before the enact- 
ment of this measure, the Assembly had followed the sug- 
gestion of Talleyrand de Perigord, bishop of Autun, sup- 
ported by the eloquence of Mirabeau ; and had decreed, on 
Aug. 4, 1789, that " all the property of the clergy was placed 
at the disposition of the nation " (1). The Church could 
survive this robbery, as experience has shown in other coun- 
tries, as well as in France ; but had the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy been adopted universally by the French ec- 
clesiastics, the French Church would have perished 
Probably the impious of that day realized that Catholicism 

(1) According to Necker, the entire revenues of the French clergy, at that time, amounted 
to one hundred and Dfty millions of francs. If this sum appears large, let the reader remem- 
ber that the French clergy were then more numerous than at present. Reliable judges 
say that If this sum had been divided equally, each ecclesiastic would have received three 
hundred and eighty-nine francs. But we must not forget that the Church always reserved 
a large portion of her revenues for the poor ; and that the residue was divided into three 
parts, to be distributed to the titulars, to the needs of public Instruction, and to the colos- 
sal work of foreign missions. 
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arid poverty are not incompatible ; probably it was because 
of this knowledge that they aimed at a debasement of the 
Church by a measure which would bend the consciences of 
her ministers. " The general interest," said the " philoso- 
pher " Naigeon to the Assembly, "requires that the r>riest 
be rendered contemptible. In order to render the priest 
contemptible, we must impoverish him ; and we have done 
well thus far. But the design of discrediting the clergy en- 
tirely in the minds of the people merits praise only when it 
is fully executed ; there must be no temporization." There- 
fore the Assembly decreed that mixture of Presbyterianism 
and laicization which, in order that it might not be perceived 
immediately that it involved matters which depended exclu- 
sively from the spiritual authority, was termed a Civil Con- 
stitution. It decreed that a newly-appointed bishop should 
not ask for the papal confirmation ; he should merely notify 
the Pontiff of his nomination by the government, and should 
make that notification simply as an indication of his desire 
to be in communion with the Roman See ; he should receive 
his canonical institution from his metropolitan, or from the 
senior bishop of his province ; if both of these prelates re- 
fused to recognize him, he could be consecrated by any 
bishop, and the government would indicate the one whose 
duty it would be to instal him. The bishops and pastors 
were to be chosen by the same Electoral Colleges who nomi- 
nated the civil officers, and it was declared that this method 
was a restoration of the ancient form of elections ; whereas 
history shows that in the early ages the chief part in the 
elections of bishops and pastors was taken by ecclesiastics. 
And certainly in the olden times heretics and Jews had no 
share in these elections. According to the Civil Constitu- 
tion, the bishop could perform no act of jurisdiction without 
previous consultation with his vicars. The parish priests 
were to select their assistants from among the diocesan 
clergv ; but the bishop was to have no voice in the matter. 
The ecclesiastical division of France was assimilated to the 
civil ; the one hundred and thirty-five existing dioceses were 
/educed to eighty-three, one for each of the new departments. 
By this arbitrary arrangement old metropolitan sees were 
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annihilated; unimportant bishoprics were made metro- 
politan ; and sees were created where none had existed. No 
Frenchman could be subject to the spiritual authority of a 
foreign bishop or metropolitan. " It is a matter of Catholic 
faith," says Emery, " that only the successors of the Apos- 
tles have received from the Holy Ghost the power to rule 
the Church of God. I ask whether there can be any act, 
in the governing of the Church, more absolute and capital 
than the suppression of fifty-three dioceses, and the erection 
of eight or ten others ; than the destruction of metropolitan 
sees which dated from Apostolic times, and the creation of 
others ; than the taking from each metropolitan some of his 
suffragans, and the substitution of others ; than the aboli- 
tion, by subtractions and additions, of the ancient boun- 
daries of all the dioceses of France. And all this was effect- 
ed by one act of the civil power." Well does Villemain say 
that the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was " an innovation 
which was false in theory, and tyrannical in fact " ; and 
with reason does M. de Falloux term it " a Jansenist, impious, 
and Protestant conception." In one of his early works, 
Thiers affirmed that the Constitution was " the work of the 
most pious deputies in the Assembly," and he blamed severe- 
ly those who opposed it (1); but in his mature age he 
agreed with Jules Simon that " it was absurd " (2). Louis 
XVI, a sincerely religious prince, could not approve this 
document ; but he feared to refuse his signature. In his 
anguish he recurred to the Pope ; and he received a Brief 
in which His Holiness reminded him of the true principles 
concerning the authority of the Church, and advised him to 
follow the advice of Lefranc de Pompignan, archbishop of 
Vienne, and of Champion de Cyee, archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Some publicists contend that Mgr. de Pom} i-juau counselled 
the king to sign the Constitution ; the other prelate certain- 
ly did so advise, and ever afterward bitterly repented 
Meanwhile the " ecclesiastical committee " of the National 
Assembly were threatening Lonis with the displeasure " of 
the nation " ; aDd hence, after many postponements, on Aug. 

(t) History of the French Revolution, bk. 3, p. 229. Paris, 1S23. 
(2) Discourse in the Chamber. Dec. 4, ISC". 
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24 the Civil Constitution of the Clergy received the royal 
assent. Had the great body of the French clergy now re- 
mained silent, Catholicism would have been, in all proba- 
bility, ruined in France. But the French episcopacy re- 
mained true to its glorious traditions. On Oct. 30 there 
appeared an Exposition of Principles Concerning the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, which had been written by Bois- 
gelin, archbishop of Aix, and signed by thirty episcopal 
members of the National Assembly, with Cardinal de La 
Rochefoucauld at their head. It was a calm but thorough 
condemnation of the impious act of the Assembly ; and 
since it was signed also, as soon as possible, by one hundred 
and ten other bishops (1), it was accepted as the author- 
itative judgment of the French Church on the vexatious 
matter. However, the revolutionary party in the Assembly 
succeeded in passing, on Nov. 27, a decree which Mira- 
beau had proposed, declaring that all the bishops and 
pastors, who would not have subscribed to the Constitution 
within eight days, would be regarded as having resigned 
their positions (2). Then a delay until Jan. 4, 1791, was 
granted to the ecclesiastical members of the Assembly. 
When the period for reflection had passed, out of the three 
hundred ecclesiastical deputies, sixty submitted, with the fam- 
ous Gregoire at their head (3). A few days afterward, thirty- 

(1) A few of these were foreigners, whose dioceses extended into Frauee. 

(2) Toward the end of his life, Mirabeau said that he had proposed the oath to the Con- 
stitution, in the hope that the measure would encounter a vigonus resistance. He de- 
clared that having perceived that the disorder in the Assembly was irremediable, he had 
deemed it wise to increase that disorder, so as to accelerate the dissolution of the half, 
insane hody. Memoirs nf Malouct. Paris. 1820. 

(3) On July 9, 17P0, during the discussion as to the ceremony of taking the oath, which 
was to occur on the 14th, the bishop of Clermont said : " Gentlemen, together with all the 
Individuals of the nation, we are ahout to renew our oath to be faithful to that nation, as 
well as to the law and to the king. Where U tr-e Frenchman, nay, where is the Christian, 
who will hesitate in taking an oath consecrated by every principle? I declare myself 
ready, if it be necessary, to sign it with mv blood. . . . Rut, gentlemen, while I remember 
all that I owe to Ca>sar, 1 cannot hide from myself all that 1 owe to God. In all that be- 
longs to civil, political, and temporal concerns. I must swear to nphold the Constitution ; 
hut a law which is superior to every human law compels me to proclaim loudly that in my 
civic oath I shall not Intend to covpr matters which belong entirely to the spiritual author- 
ity. Anv appearance o' including such matters would be a great scandal I beg yon to 

perceive ttnt the exception which I make is really a guarantee of my fidelity to that which 
I shall swear to observe." When the bishop finished his protestation, all the bishops of 
the Tilght. and very many of the lav and priestly deputies, signified their agreement with 
his sentiments. On Jan. 4, 1791, Gregoire affected to believe that the Assemhly had no in- 
tention of entrenching on the purely spiritual. " It is certain that the purely spiritual Is 
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six other ecclesiastics imitated these ; but twenty-five of them 
soon retracted. On Jan. 9, the oath was tendered to the 
parish clergy of Paris ; more than three-fourths refused to 
swear. In the provinces, five-sixths of the clergy spurned 
the Constitution. In fine, so admirable was the fidelity of 
the great body of the clergy, that Mirabeau exclaimed : " We 
have their money ; but they have preserved their honor." 
Only four bishops, out of the hundred and thirty-five then 
in France, were derelict ; namely, the Cardinal de Brienne, 
archbishop of Sens, whom Pius VL afterward expelled from 
the Sacred College ; Savines, bishop of Yiviers. who after 
some years of extravagancies as constitutional bishop of 
L'Ardeche, declared that he must have been crazy (1), and 
retracted ; Talleyrand de Perigord, bishop of Autun ; and 
Jarente, bishop of Orleans. On Jan. 25, 1791, without any 
pretense of consent from the ordinaries of the consecrandi, 
without any commission from the Roman Pontiff, without 
any previous Profession of Faith, and in spite of the protests 
of the bishops and Chapters on whose rights he thus tram- 
pled, Talleyrand consecrated, in the church of the Oratory 
at Paris, Expilly as bishop of the Finisterre, and Marolles, 
as bishop of L'Aisne (2). The assistant consecrators were 
Gobel, (a Swiss) titular-bishop of Lydda, aud Miroudot, bish- 
op of Babylon (3). From that time the sacrilegious conse- 

outside of its province ; the Assembly has always proclaimed this principle, and has always 
apr'aucted Us defenders. The Assembly does not demand ai. interior assent to the law ; it 
does not judge consciences." Mcrcurc de France. July 24, 17!X), and Jan. 8. 1791. 

(1) In fact, he was for several years confined in the asylum at Charenton. 

(2) Probably this church was chosen for the ceremony because Poiret, the superior of the 
Oratory in Paris, had taken the oath. He had also accepted the pastorship of Saint-Sulpice. 

(3) As an indication of the character of Gobel, we submit the pastoral which, in his ca- 
pacity of constitutional " bishop of Paris," he issued on the death of Mirabeau : "J. B. F. 
Gobel, heretofore, by the divine mercy and the grace of the Apostolic See, bishop of Lydda; 
but now, because of the Constitution, the grace of the voters, and the decision of the tri- 
bunal, bishop of Paris : to all the citizens of our diocese, health and benediction, by order 
of the law, the nation, and the king. While we were engaged on the pastoral which we 
had designed to address to you, an awful calamity troubled our meditations. To the chants 
of joy and triumph which we were preparing for your hearing, have succeeded the plain- 
tive accents of grief ; and the national hvmn. the Ca ira, which was so sweet to us when 
we repeated it with you, is now replaced by the funereal cry, ' He is uo more.' That in- 
comparable man, who was formed for our century, is no more. ... If you owe to him that 
peaceable and radiant life which you now enjoy, we, dear brethren, owe to him that min- 
istry which we now exercise canonicalUi on the banks of the Seine, instead of exercising 
it, as once we did, miserably and without glory, amid the rocks and snows of Switzerland. 
. . . When we first came here, we were filled with abominable prejudices which alarmed 
our conscience ; * nr we had been nurtured in the study of theology, and we had false ideas 
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crations continued ; the lately consecrated transmitting their 
jurisdictionless episcopal character for the perdition of con- 
scienceless men like themselves. Before the end of the 
year 1791, every department of France had its schismatic 
bishop in oj)position to its legitimate one ; for as yet very 
few of the latter had been compelled to flee into exile. Each 
constitutional prelate adopted every means to surround him- 
self with priests of his own stamp ; and when he found that 
the number of Jansenist Frenchmen and apostate Germans 
(of these latter, says Pacca, there were very many who were 
ready to sustain the new church) fell short, he ordained any 
poor starveling who was but too glad to sustain life with 
the spoils of the sanctuary. On March 10, 1791, Pius 
VI. addressed a Brief to the episcopal members of the 
Assembly ; and on April 13, another to the other bishops, 
and to the clergy and people of France ; condemning and an- 
nulling all the proceedings of the schismatics. Such of the 
unfortunates as had acted in good faith, and it would seem 
that there were many of these, now opened their eyes, and 
returned to the fold of unity ; but the majority devised in- 
numerable pretexts in justification of their schism. France 
was deluged with pamphlets attacking, now the form of 
the Papal Briefs, then their authenticity ; but the refu- 
tations of these sophisms were so convincing, that at 
length those alone were deceived who wished to be deceived. 
Certain of the legitimate bishops, uniting love of Church and 
of country with a sublime humility, surmised that peace 
might be given to their sorely-tried flocks, if they were to 
resign their croziers in favor of the intruders ; and when the 
idea was broached, all the prelates who had signed the Ex- 
position of Principles wrote to the Pontiff, begging him to 
accept their resignations, if he deemed such a course apt to 
conduce, in the slightest degree, to the welfare of souls. 

concerning those phrases. Catholic communion, ecclesiastical authority, the Apostolic Ro- 
man Chair, etc. ... But with what zeal the eloquent MIrabeau dissipated this darkness, 
and banished our Insane scruples ! " (Parliamentary History, vol. ix.. cited by Jager, In 
his Hixtory of the Church of France During the Revolution, vol. ii., p. 2G5. Paris, 1862). 
Miroudnt had been a Cistercian, and In 1770 had been made bishop of Babylon by the 
Propaganda. H3 went no nearer to his diocese than Aleppo : then he returned to Paris, 
where, until he Joined the Constitutionals, he aided the archbishop in certain episcopal 
functions. 
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Pins VI. replied that the proposed sacrifice would, in the 
circumstances then subsisting, cause error to triumph, rath- 
er than to depose its pretentions. The rest of the history of 
the Constitutional Church of France is involved in that of 
the Revolution, and is easil}' attainable by the student ; we 
shall merely say a few words concerning two points which 
are seldom noticed hj the histories in vogue — the open apos- 
tasy of most of the Constitutional clergy, and the manner of 
their deaths. On Nov. 7, 1793, three days before that hor- 
rible profanation which was termed the Feast of Reason, 
the president of the Convention read to the members a let- 
ter from the municipal authorities of Paris, stating that they 
were about to accompany the ci-devant bishop of the capital 
and his ci-devant clergy to the Convention, where those indi- 
viduals, " of their own accord, would exhibit a striking and 
sincere homage to Eeason and to eternal justice." When 
Gobel and his followers entered the hall, a representative of 
the municipality announced that the ci-devant clergymen 
would now " despoil themselves of that character which 
superstition had impressed upon them." Then the miser- 
able Gobel made the following declaration : " Born a ple- 
beian, my heart soon received the principles of liberty and 
equality. . . . Now that the nation is marching so swiftly to- 
ward a happy revolution ; now that it is about to profess no 
other public and national religion than that of liberty and holy 
equality, because the sovereign (people) wishes it so to be ; 
I, consistent with my principles, submit myself to the nation- 
al will, and I do now here loudly proclaim that henceforth 
I renounce the functions of a minister of the Catholic worship. 
The citizens, my vicars, now here present, join with me in 
this act. Vive la rqmblique ! " (1). When Gobel and thir- 
teen of his vicars had signed this attestation amid the fren- 
zied plaudits of the Conventionale, the president congratu- 
lated the apostates : " Citizens, having sacrificed these play- 
things of superstition (2) on the altar of the country, you 
are worthy of the republic. Citizens, having abjured error, 

(1) Our account of these proceedings is taken from the Procts-Vcrhaux of the Conven- 
tion, vol. xxv.-xxvii.; and from the M>.>niicur describing the sessions of the xvii. Brumaire, 
and the following days, year 2. 

(2) Alludine tc Che episcopal ring and cross which Gobel had laid on the " altar." 
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you will now and ever inculcate the moral and social virtues. 
That is the religion which is agreeable to the Supreme Being ; 
and now you are worthy of Him." Then the red cap was 
brought to Gobel ; and he placed it on his head (1). Sev- 
eral priests and bishops, all Constitutionals, now succeeded 
each other in the tribune, all protesting that Reason was the 
sole object of their worship. Lindet, Constitutional bishop 
of L'Eure, called the attention of the Convention to the 
fact that " he had never taught anything but morality ; that 
he had been the first of the bishops to c marry.' " During 
the next few weeks, there were read from the tribune many 
notifications of apostasy, which had arrived from all parts 
of France — all so many instances of the truth concerning 
which ecclesiastical history is so eloquent, that in the mat- 
ter of clerical disobedience to Church authority, "abyss calls 
on abyss." It is worthy of note that very many of these 
unfortunates became victims of the fever which they had 
helped to excite. Fauchet, Constitutional bishop of Calva- 
dos, had been guillotined with the Girondins a few days be- 
fare the apostasy of Gobel ; but shortly before the fatal 
moment he had been reconciled to the Church, and had rec- 
onciled several of his companions. Gobel himself, con- 
demned in 1794, and being unable to procure the attendance 
of a priest, sent a retractation in writing to the Abbe Loth- 
ringer, begging him to be at the gate of the Conciergerie, 
in order to give him absolution, as he went forth to death. 
Lamourette, Constitutional bishop of Saone-et-Loire, guil- 
lotined in Jan., 1795, had made his retractation some months 
previously, iu the hands of the Abbe Emery ; and on the 
scaffold he declared that he accepted his fate " as a just 
chastisement of the divine justice." We read nothing con- 
cerning the sentiments with which the scaffold was mounted 
by the Constitutional bishops, Gouttes of Bouches-du-Ehone, 
Marcel de Lomenie of L'Yonne, and several others. As for 

(1) Gregoire, in his History of Bdiciiovs Sects, a work In which he tries to palliate the 
?ullt of his companions, says that when, on the day before this scene, Clooz and Perelra 
urged Gohel to abandon his errors In a public manner, the prelate replied that he knew ot 
uo errors in his religion. Then, says Gregoire. they remarked that there was no question 
of principle in the matter; that he was merely asked to yield to the will of the people, who 
wanted no more of his functions. " If that Is the will of the peopie," replied Gobel, " cer- 
tainly the people elected me, and now they dismiss me." 
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those who survived the horrors of the One arid Indivisible 
Republic, nearly all were in time reconciled with the 
Church (1). 

Although the scope of our work precludes any attention 
to the general details of the French Revolution, we must not 
omit a brief narrative of the sufferings entailed upon the 
clergy who refused to swear fealty to the Civil Constitution. 
The°month of May, 1792, beheld the prisons of France filled 
with non-juring ecclesiastics ; in the prison of Laval alone 
there were confined more than four hundred. On May 26, 
the Assembly condemned all the recalcitrants to deportation ; 
the measure having been adopted principally because of the 
insistence of Roland, the Minister of the Interior whom the 
factious had forced on Louis XYL, and having been opposed 
by not one of the Constitutional episcopal members, or by 
those Girondins whom ignorance designates as moderate. 
But the king, sorely beset though he was, placed his veto 
on the decree ; and when Roland, yielding to the vanity of 
his wife, read before the Royal Council a letter (which 
probably she had composed) in which His Majesty was 
told in very insolent terms that he could not refuse his sanc- 
tion (2), the minister, and his colleagues, Servan and Claviere, 

(1) Among the priestly Constitutionalists who became victims of the revolutionary K u.l- 
lo tine which thev themselves had glutted with innocent blood, was Joseph Lebon. an ex- 
SSan who became head of the tribunal of Arras, his native city, and was accus omed 
to assist, in company with his » wife," at each of the hundreds of ««Jf™ !*» ft * 
had ordered. The fall of Robespierre caused him to be guillotined on Oct. 9. 1,96. Du- 
quesnoy, representative of the people with the Army of the North, distinguished himself 
?or republican exaggerations ; and having taken part in the Jacobin insurrection of My. 
1795 and having been condemned to death, he stabbed himself in pnson. Chabot a Cap- 
uchin, and vicar for Gregolre at Blois. was one of those who voted for the death of the kin K . 
He incurred the enmity of Robespierre, and when he was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal, he poisoned himself ; but before death supervened, be was thrust under the axe 
on April 5 1794. Simond, episcopal vicar at Strasburg. was executed as an accomplice of 
Gobel on April 13. 1794. Jacques Roux, who had been suspended before the Revolution, be- 
came one of the constitutional clergy of Salnt-Sulpice ; and he accompanied Loms Wl. to 
the scaffold, conducts Himself in a most brutal manner. Having been condemned to death 
for robbery, he escaped the guillotine by stabbine himself on Jan. 7, 1,94. We have al- 
ready met Geor K e Schneider, the German Franciscan who was one of the Josephist profes- 
sors in the University of Bonn. Emigrating to France at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
he was made episcopal vicar of Strasbum by the Constitutional bishop. During the Terror 
he officiated as public accuser for Alsace : and be never travelled unaccompanied by the 
guillotine. His monstrous excesses revolted even the tyrants at Paris ; and he was exe- 

'^TheloUowing passa K e is sufficiently indicative of the tenor of this document. "The 
conduct of the priests, the pretexts which fanaticism furnishes to the malcontents have 
caused the passage of a tcise law against the disturbers. Let this law be sanctioned bv 
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were dismissed from the cabinet. Roland laid his letter 
before the Assembly ; and that body declared that " the re- 
grets of the nation " followed his dismissal. Then began, 
throughout France, that exhibition of " popular " hatred for 
the " reactionary " clergy which was to culminate in the de- 
cree of Aug. 26, and the consequent massacre of Sept 2 (1). 
On Aug. 10, the king and his family were imprisoned in the 
Temple, and all power now resided in the Assembly, or 
rather in that invention of the Jacobin Club, the Commune 
of Paris, to which the Assembly perforce submitted. Act- 
ing in concert with the Minister of Justice, Danton, the Com- 
mune erected the guillotine in the Place du Carrousel ; and 
during the night of Aug. 29-30, domiciliary visits were made 
throughout the capital in order to provide the victims. 
When the prisons of Les Carmes and of Saint-Firmin were 
filled, the unfortunates were thrust into La Force and the 
Abbey of Saint-Germain. The populace was prepared for 
the tragedy to come by a rumor that all the prisoners had 

Tour Majesty ; the public tranquillity demands that sanction, and the safety of the priests 
calls for it. If this law is Dot enforced, the departments will find themselves compelled 
to substitute for it those violent measures which have been adopted already in many 
places." 

(1) On June 4, Raynau, archdeacon of Senez, accompanied by two canons, left Senez in 
order to escape the persecution of the Constitutionals. On the 6th, having arrived at Saus- 
ses, the three were seized by the police ; and they were being led to prisou, when a band 
of soldiers fell upon them, beat them cruelly, and threw Raynau into the Y r ar. When he was 
dragged forth, it was found that one of his legs was broken, and that his other limbs were 
dislocated. The brutes continued to beat him, and he died under their blows, saying : " I 
forgive you " (Caro.v ; Confessors of the Faith, vol. i., p. 1. Paris, 1842). On July 18, 
Langoiran, grand-vicar of Bordeaux, together with a prebendary named Dupuy, and a 
Carmelite named Pannetier. were seized by the police. Pannetier escaped ; but the others 
were massacred in the courtyard of the arehiepiscopal palace (Jager; loc. eit., vol. iii.). 
At Baune, in the Ardeche, on July 12, the pastor, Pradon. and another priest named Naval, 
fell under the sabres of infuriated soldiers. On the 13th, at the same place. La Kastide, a 
canon of Uzes, was shot to death. On the 14th, at Naves, the anniversary of the glorious 
Revolution was celebrated by the slaughter of eight priests who had fled to that quiet 
spot, and had been received warmly by the inhabitants (GriLLOX ; Martyrs of the Faith. 
Paris. 1840). On the 20th, at Clairac, Lartigne. a priest who had devoted an immense pat- 
rimony to the poor, was murdered with circumstances of inconceivable barbarity (Caron : 
Zoe. cit.. p. 155). On the 23d, at Marseille's, two Minims, Miratte and Tas«y, who were ex- 
ercising their ministry in secret among the poor, were discovered by some of the "club- 
bists," dragjred to the Hotel de Ville. and there stabbed and hung, despite the Interr ession of 
the Constitutional bishop of Bouc,hes-du-Rh6ne. A few dnys afterward these same Mar- 
seille "clubbists" beat and then hnnc at Manosque in Provence, a septuagenarian 
Franciscan named Ponthion. the Abbes Pochct and Reyra, and a parish-priest named Vial 
{Martyrs of the Faith, art. Pochct ; Confessors of the Faith, vol. i.. p. 25). At Beles- 
mc. the Abbi 5 Du porta il was dragcred to the puhllc square, asked whether he would re- 
nounce the Pope, and then poniarded. In Normandy, at Pont-Ecrepin, the Abbe* Saint- 
Martin was first tortured, and then shot to death (Ibi). 
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conspired to aid the Prussians, who were already in Cham- 
pagne ; while the brave Parisians were making ready to 
withstand the foreigner, it would be madness to expose 
themselves to an attack from those intestine enemies " who 
yearned to destroy their women and children." On the 
morning of Sept. 2, it was reported that the enemy was at 
the gates of Verdun ; all the citizens were called to arms ; 
a ferocious band of Marseillais and other desperadoes, many 
of them just freed from prison for the purpose, were armed 
and designated for the destructions^ the domestic " enemies 
of the Kepublic." The firing of a cannon was the signal for 
the guards at the Hotel de Ville to march all their prisoners, 
arranged in three columns, either to the Abbaye, or to La 
Force, or to the Conciergerie. The massacre began at the 
Abbaye. The infernal work was superintended by commis- 
saries of the Commune, wearing their municipal scarfs. 
The best authors differ as to the number of persons slaugh- 
tered at the Abbaye ; Jager says that the official list 
records 216, of whom 86 were priests ; the Religious Annals 
puts the number of priests at 60 ; while Guillon says that 
there were only about 40. Authorities differ also as to the 
number of priests murdered at Les Cannes and La Force. 
Records in the Hotel de Ville put the number killed at the 
former place at 120 ; but a few hours after the event, Fau- 
chet, Constitutional bishop of Calvados, told the Assembly 
that 200 priests had fallen at Les Cannes. Among those 
who succumbed here were the two brothers La Rochefau- 
cauld, bishops of Saintes and Poitiers. On the following 
day, pike, dagger, or club, continued their inauguration of 
the untrammelled reign of Libert}', Equality, and Fraternity, 
at the Seminary of Saint-Firm :n. Here at least 74 priests 
were despatched ; many being only half-killed in the build- 
ing, and then thrown out of the windows, to be the sport of 
the mob below, until their last breath was exhaled with, in 
many instances, the words, " God, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do ! " The official lists of the Republic 
give the number of victims of the September massacres in 
Paris, counting also those slaughtered in the asylums of 
Bicetre and the Salpetriere, as only 1,458 ; but whether or 
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not this estimate be correct, it seems to be certain that over 
400 priests received on those terrible days the crown of 
martyrdom (1). There is no exaggeration in this qualifica- 
tion of these priestly victims ; for each one would have 
saved his life, and would perhaps have been " honored " by 
the Eepublic, had he taken the abominable oath which was 
tendered to him as the fatal weapon was poised above him. 
The blood of these martyrs was still flowing when the Com- 
mune of Paris, through its " Committee of Execution and 
Surveillance," sent to every municipality in France the fol- 
lowing invitation to general massacre : " The Commune of 
Paris hastens to inform those of all the departments that 
some of the ferocious conspirators, confined in our prisons, 
have been put to death by the people— an act of justice, 
which seemed to be necessary in order to terrify the legions 
of traitors who were within our walls at the very moment 
when we were starting to meet the enemy. Undoubtedly 
the entire nation will immediately adopt the same useful 
and necessary means." This provocation to assassination 
was signed by Duplaix, Panis, Sergent, Lenfant (2), Jour- 
deuil, Marat, Deforgues, Leclerc, Dusor, and Cailly ; and 
was countersigned by Danton, as Minister of Justice (3). In 
many districts the invitation was spurned ; but in too many 
others, notably in Versailles, Eheims, Meaux, and Lyons, 
the sanguinary scenes of the capital were reproduced. But 
thousands of faithful priests continued to exercise their 
functions, through the aid of devoted persons who hid them 
from the hunters ; and shortly after the execution of Louis 
XVI., the Convention began a systematic search for the 

(1) Granier de Cassagnac, searching in the archives of the Hotel de Vilie for the secrets 
of this massacre, found indisputable proofs that the Committee of Execution had hired 
nearly three hundred abandoned wretches to do their work ; that these murderers were 
kept continually drunk during their labors ; and that they were paid twenty-four francs 
a day. See Cassagnac's History of the Otrnmllns and of the September Massacres. 
Paris, 18G0. 

(2) This Lenfant was a brother to a Jesuit of that name, whom the Committee of Execu- 
tion believed to he the confessor of the king, and who had been confined in the Abbaye 
at the time of the massacre. Malllard, who superintended the slaughter at the Abbaye, 
received an order to spare none of the prisoners, " excepting Father Lenfant, who was to 
be put in a safe place." On Sept. 5, friends succeeded in smuggling the Jesuit from the. 
prison ; but while they were taking hira through the Rue Iiussy, he was recognized by 
spies of the Committee, and having been returned to the Abbaye, he was immediately 
murdered. 

(3) Papon; History of the Revolution, vol. iv., p. 277. Paris. 1801. 
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"enemies of society." From all parts of France priests 
were marched to the seaports, the intention being to cast 
them on the shores of Guiana, or to abandon them in the 
wilds of Africa. Two-thirds died before the arrival of the 
ships which were to carry them to a living death ; they had 
been thrown into dungeons reeking with filth, or had been 
assigned to tasks which were beyond their strength. Many 
priests, however, succeeded in reaching some foreign land 
which accorded to them a willing hospitality. The Eoman 
Pontiff especially welcomed manyof these confessors of the 
faith ; and cardinals, prelates, patricians, and monasteries, 
vied with each other in doing them honor. In Spain, the 
bishop of Orense, Pedro de Queveda, gave sustenance to 
more than two hundred ; Cardinal Lorenzana, archbishop 
of Toledo, supported five hundred for many years. The 
Low Countries and Switzerland also welcomed many ; and 
during the years 1792 and 1793 seven thousand landed in 
England, where their zeal and constancy dissipated many 
Protestant prejudices, and caused many conversions to the 
true faith (1). In no country, however, were the FreDch 
priestly exiles so gladly welcomed as in Poland ; there the 
nobility and gentry found in them excellent tutors for their 
children. Canada gained much by the exile of so many 
French ecclesiastics ; and much of the early progress of 
Catholicism in the United States must be ascribed to the 
same cause (2). 

(1) For interesting details concerning this priestly emigration, see the Memoirs for 
the History of the Persecution, by the Abbe" d'Auiibeau. Rome, 1794. 

(2) We have abstained from any reflections on the French Revolution, unless when treat- 
ing of matters which immediately concern the Church ; and we shall pursue the same course 
■when we describe the pontificate of Pius VII. As compensation for a seeming neglect, we 
present the following observations of oue of the most judicial minds of out century : " In 
the latter part of the past century, there appeared in French society a movement of ideas, 
of which we cannot yet foresee the ultimate consequences. Down to that time, uatious had 
indeed modified the conditions of their public life to a certain extent, according to the 
needs of the day, and the state of the minds of men ; and In the long course of her history, 
France herself had not failed, on many occasions, to accommodate her civil and political 
life to new conditions of things. In reforms such as these were, reforms inspired by jus- 
tice and accomplished with wisdom, there is uothing which Is not conformable with the 
designs of Providence, and with the natural order of things. But that a nation should sud- 
denly cut itself away from its entire p:ist. Instantaneously makiuga tnhula rasaot its gov- 
ernment, its laws, and its institutions. In order to build a new social edifice— new from 
foundation to roof— and without talcing into consideration either right or tradition : that a 
nation reputed to beat the head of all nations, should declare to the whole world that it had 
pursued a wrong path for twelve centuries, that it had always been mistaken in regard tc 
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Its genius and its mission ; that there had been neither justice nor legitimacy in all that had 
constituted its grandeur and glory ; that all was to be begun anew, and that it would never 
again take rest until every vestige of its past history would have disappeared ; a spectacle 
so strange had never been beheld by men. But was it indeed the will of the nation, in 
1787, that France should tear up her glorious history, in a moment of anger, in order to 
plunge herself into a terrible uuknown ? By no means. I have just read attentively the 
cahicrs (the official instructions of the electors to the deputies in the States General) in 
which the clergy, the nobles, and the Third Estate, bad given a free and sincere expression 
of their sentiments and desires ; for, ' no elections were ever more truly free than those of 
1789' (So admits Chassin, the ultra panegyrist of the Revolution, in his Genius of the 
Revolution, vol. i., p. 217. Paris, 1803). Here all agree in preserving the foundations of 
French society ; monarchical government, the inviolability of the person of the king, and the 
heredity of the crown from male to male ; the Catholic religion beiug dominant, that is, 
alone having the right of public worship (See The Cahicrs of 1789, by Leon de Poncins, p. 
146. Paris, 1886). None of these things are questioned in any of the cah icrs ; and the Third 
Estate is not the least enthusiastic when there is an opportunity to exhibit devotion to roy- 
alty (Chassin admits this fact, p. 240). It is therefore absolutely true that the idea of a 
radical revolution is totally absent in the cahiers which were prepared by the intellectual 
ilite Of the nation, and which were approved by the deliberate and free votes of the elec- 
tors. In those cahiers you must search, if you wish to know the veritable sentiments cher- 
ished by the French nation on the eve of 1789. As Mounier said : ' They wished to destroy 
abuses, not to overthrow the throne ' ; they wished to introduce reforms, not to effect a 
revolution. Yes, they wished to destroy abuses, and there were grave and numerous ones. 
They wished to work reforms, and unanimously and in accordance with right— reforms in 
matter of privileges, which once conduced to the general welfare, but which, for the 
greater part, had not then the olden reason for their existence ; reforms in the matter of 
partition and collection of taxes ; and above all, a reform by restoring the true principles 
of the French Constitution— the consent of the nation to the levy of a tax ; and a participa- 
tion of the nation, through its representatives, in the framing of legislation, according to 
the old maxim, Lex consensu populifit, ct constitutwne regis. Behold the real aspira- 
tions of every class of French society, toward the close of the last century. ... No one 
dreamed of maintaining the abuses ; every one wished for the actuation of the reforms. At 
no time, and in no country, had there been seen, on the part of any government or political 
body, so much good will and generosity in regard to a pacific transformation of the social 
state. The enthusiasm did not pause to reflect ; witness that night of Aug. 4, when the 
nobility and clergy sacrificed their privileges without restriction, without any reservation 
of acquired rights, and therefore at the risk of violating justice and equity in the case of 
others who were interested in the question. But long before that event, aud without any 
outside pressure, the hitherto privileged orders had spontaneously and solemnly renounced 
every exemption in matter of taxes (Prcdhomme; Summary of the Cahicrs, vol. i., p. 
197, and vol. ii., p. 182). The clergy especially, recognizing " the needs of the state, which 
form the supreme law," had insisted on being subjected to the same pecuniary charges 
which weighed on the other orders. Many of the cahicrs expressed the wish that dally 
laborers should be exempt from every tax ; and that in no case whatever, the poor man 
should be deprived of the tools needed for his work, or of the furniture needed by his fam- 
ily. . . . Every sincere patriot should ask himself this question : What would be the condi- 
tion of France to-day. if the reform movement of 1789, as indicated in its graud outlines 
by the cahiers, had followed its natural course, instead of giving place to permanent rev- 
olution ; if traditional institutions, rejuvenated and strengthened, had developed pro- 
gressively, according to the needs and interests of the country ; if the government had not 
r.scillated between dictatorship and anarchy, as it has done for the last hundred years, but 
had rather maintained the just equilibrium in which the general desire would have placed 
it : if, sparing itself ten revolutions and thirty years of— albeit glorious wars, the French 
nation had known how to profit by the marvellous resources with which Providence bas 
deigned to endow it? No one possessing political acumen will hesitate in agreeing with 
us when we say that if the reform movemeut of 1789 had been actuated under such condi- 
tions, France would have then given the tone to all Christian Europe, and that to-day she 
would be at the head of the entire world. ... All the civil and political reforms— I mean the 
useful, serious, and legitimate ones— which have been accomplished since 1789, have >«a# 
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absolutely nothing in common with the French Revolution. The cahiers of the clergy, of 
the nobility, and of the Third Estate, demonstrate that all those reforms would have been 
effected more surely, more wisely, and more efficaciously, without tbe Rerolution. . . . 
Do we advise a reaction against the revolutionary movement of 1789 ? Undoubtedly ; for 
the salvatiou of France depends on that reactiou— on a reaction both profound and vigor- 
ous ; a reaction of realities against illusions and fictions ; a reaction of experience against 
a series of lamentable deceptions ; a reaction of principles against an absence of all doc- 
trine-, a reaction of hereditary and national right against the usurpations of force ; a re- 
action of Christianity against atheists and materialists ; a reaction of a country which 
wishes to live against the debilitating causes which would eventually kill it. If present 
evils and the threats of the future produce this result, we may bless God and thank men 
for them. As for me, I can conceive but one formula for deliverauce : to hid farewell to 
all revolutionary idpas, and then to resume unhesitatingly, and with firmness, the reform- 
iag movement of 1789." T7ie Centennial of 1789, by Mar. FreppeL Bishop of Angers, 
and Deputy from Firristerre. Paris, 1889. P 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS VII. 

On Dec. 30, 1797, two days after the death of General 
Duphot, a catastrophe which promised to entail the most 
serious consequences on the government of the Pope-King (1), 
Pope Pius VI. issued the Consistorial Bull (2) Christi Eccle- 
siae regendae munus, providing for the contingencies which 
would probably occur, if, as seemed probable, he should die 
in a foreign land, and if the members of the Sacred College 
should be dispersed (3) : " We wish and command that 
after the demise of the Sovereign Pontiffs (4), such of the 
cardinals of the Holy Roman Church as are present at the 
time shall assemble immediately. They will then examine 
the situation, and determine whether the Conclave shall be 
held in the customary place, or whether it be preferable to 
not fix on any place for the assembly. They will also de- 
termine whether the entrance into Conclave shall be hastened 
or deferred. All will obey the voice of the majorit}'." When 
Pius VI. had been dragged from Rome by the troops of the 
One and Indivisible French Republic, and the cardinals had 
fled to various hospitable countries, this Bull was regarded 
as insufficient ; and accordingly, the Pontiff issued from 
Florence, on Nov. 13, 1798, the Constitution Qtuim nos su- 
periori anno, whereby the following dispositions were prom- 
ulgated. Derogating from the Constitutions of his prede- 

(1) See our Vol. fv., p. 573. 

(2) So termed because it was signed by all the cardinals present in the Consistory. 

(3) These measures were supposed not to be divulged ; but the Kouvellisle Politique of 
Paris, in its i-sue of the iv. Messidor, An vi. (July 2, 1798), gave a synopsis of the Bull. 

(4) The Latin text of the Bull uses the plural ; and so does Baldassari in his Italian trans- 
iation. It would seem, therefore, that Pius VI. anticipated a prolonged exile of the Pa- 
pacy from its legitimate seat. 
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cessors, His Holiness dispensed the cardinals from all the 
usual formalities of a Conclave which do not involve the 
validity of an election. Reflecting on the peculiar circum- 
stances of his situation, the Pontiff abolished the law which 
prohibited their Eminences from debating, during the lil'o 
of a Pope, on their future choice of his successor ; he ex- 
pressly allowed them to come to an agreement as to every- 
thing pertaining to the imminent Conclave, enjoining on 
them, however, not to publish, before they really met for the 
election, the name of the cardinal on whose elevation they 
might have agreed. The essentials for a valid election were 
declared to be those which had hitherto obtained ; the lib- 
erty of the cardinals was to be beyond question, and two 
thirds of the votes would be necessary for a choice. The 
right and duty of electing the new Pontiff was to belong tc 
the most numerous body of cardinals residing, at the time 
of the death of Pius VI., in the dominions of some Catholic 
prince, and to such other cardinals as would join them. 
Immediately after the demise of His Holiness would have 
become a matter of certainty, the dean of the Sacred College 
was to indicate the time and place for the Conclave, and to 
summon the cardinals to it ; however, if the cardinal-dean 
should not be, at that time, in the Catholic country wherein 
the largest number of cardinals was found, the convocation 
to the Conclave was to be issued by that one of their Em- 
inences who was the most exalted in dignity. That provis- 
ions such as these were necessary for the peace of the 
Church, must be evident to him who remembers that the 
emissaries of the French Directory had been preaching in 
Borne the alleged right of the parish-priests, in conjunction 
with the people of the Eternal City, to elect the successor of 
Pius YL; and that the same principle was advanced with 
much acrimony by the Constitutional clergy of France. The 
government of the French Eepublic had resolved on an at- 
tempt to prevent any election of a new Pope ; and in case of 
failure to impede the Conclave, it had taken measures for 
the election of one in whom it hoped to find a docile instru- 
ment of its policy. Cretineau-Joly, in his French transla- 
tion of the Memoires of Cardinal Consalvi, asserts that Bona- 
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parte did not pay any attention to the Conclave which elect- 
ed Pins VII. (1). But it is certain that Bonaparte occupied 
himself with this Conclave not only while it was being 
held, and while he was First Consul, but also at as early 
a date as 1797, when he was commander of the Army in 
Italy. Writing from Mombello to the Directory on May 26, 
1797, he said : " The Pope, citizens-directors, is still uu- 
well. I beg you to send me new powers in reference to the 
Conclave, so that when it becomes necessary, I may com- 
municate them to the French minister in Borne. We have 
the right to exclude one cardinal ; and that one should be 
Albani, if he is pushed forward " (2). And on Sept. 29 of 
the same year, Bonaparte wrote to his brother, Joseph, then 
ambassador to the Holy See : "If the Pope dies, you must 
do all that Is possible to prevent the election of another one, and 
to effect a revolution. ... If it is impossible to prevent the 
election of another Pope, do not permit Cardinal Albani to 
be named. You must not merely exercise the right of ex- 
clusion (in regard to Albani) ; you must threaten the car- 
dinals, declaring that I will march immediately on Rome" (3). 
Bonaparte was then encamped at Passeriano. And would 
Cretineau Joly have us believe that when Bonaparte was 
all-powerful and all-directing as First Consul, he was un- 
aware that on Feb. 18, 1800, while the Conclave of Venice 
was still debating, Talleyrand communicated the following 
diplomatic note to Muzquiz, the Spanish ambassador in 
Paris ? " I deem it necessary, M. 1'Ainbassadeur, to present 
to you some reflections on an imminent event which will in- 
terest both Spain and the French Republic in many ways. 
An election of a successor to Pins VI. is being made in Ven- 
ice under the absolute influence of the House of Austria, 

(1) See liis Note in his Vol. i., p. 270. (2) Con cspimdenre of Xapolcon /., iii., 65. 

(3) Albani, a nephew of Clement XI., had for many years been hostile to all French in- 
fluence in the Eternal City. In the Conclave of 1775, this hostility had led to an altercation 
between him and Cardinal de Bernis, who was then also French ambassador to the Holy 
Roe. Lifting his biretta from his bead, Albani remarked to the Frenchman : " This uir- 
etta was not given to me by a courtesan " --an allusion to the indebtedness of his adver- 
sary to the Pompadour. When the revolution of ITS!) showed its true colors, Albani used 
every intluence at his command to prevent the spread of its principles in Italy. Therefore 
it was that Berthier, after his subversion of the pontifical government In 1798, sequestrated 
all the possessions of the Albani family, among which were the immense treasures of art 
and literature ot the Villa Albani, which were sent to Paris. 
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and by cardinals who are from countries now ruled by that 
dynasty (1). Many circumstances combine to render this 
election illegitimate. It is easy and scarcely necessary to 
recount here all the reasons which, according to principles 
which are of sacred authority in this matter, nullify the pro- 
ceedings of this Conclave. These are the absence of cardi- 
nals representing all the Catholic powers ; the influence ex- 
erted by one alone of those powers ; the participation of the 
two non-Catholic governments of London and St. Peters- 
burg (2) ; the manifest neglect of the usages and forms 
hitherto observed in all the Conclaves which have been 
held in Rome. . . . "When the election is completed, undoubt- 
edly it will be communicated to the king of Spain. The first 
Consul orders me, 31. V Ambassadeur, to signify to you his 
opinion that it will be for theinterest of the two countries, and 
in accordance with the obligations which unite them, if His 
Catholic Majesty refuses to recognize this election" (3). "We 
may note that the enterprise of Talleyrand, or rather that of 
Bonaparte, his master, was fruitless ; for on March 15, the 
prime -minister of Spain, Urquijo, wrote to Muzquiz that the 
election at Venice was proceeding freely and regularly, and 
that a Spanish cardinal, who had received the instructions 
of His Catholic Majesty, was one of the electors. " There- 

(1) Here the perspicacious Talleyrand erred egregiously. Albani was a Roman. The 
Duke of York ( Henry IX. of England), or as he was more ecclesiastically styled, the Car- 
dinal of York, was a Roman by birth, but always insisted on his English nationality. An- 
tonelli was a pontifical subject, being a native of Sinigaglia. Mattei was a Roman. Car- 
afa di Trajetto was a Neapolitan. Zelada was a Roman, though of Spanish origin. Cai- 
cagnini was a Ferrarese, and therefore a papal subject. Archetti, although a native of 
Brescia.in Lombardy, was bishop of Ascoli, a papal city. Doria was a Genoese. Borgia was 
a native of Velletri, in the Papal States. Caprara was a Bolognese, and therefore a papal 
subject. Pignatelli was a Neapolitan. Roverella was a Ferrarese. Somaglia was a Pia- 
centino, and therefore a Parmesan. Antonio Doria was a Genoese. Braschi was from 
Ceeena, a papal city. Maury was a Frenchman. Honorati was from the papal town of 
Jesi. Gloannetti was a Bolognese. Gerdil was a Savoyard, and theiefore a subject of the 
king of Sardinia. Chiaramonti was from Cesena. Lorenzana was a Spaniard. De Pretis 
was a Piedmontese. Ruffo was a Neapolitan. Therefore, of the thirty-five cardinals in 
the Conclave of Venice, twenty-four were subjects 0/ no one 0/ the branches of the House 
of Austria. Of the eleven who were subjects of either the Austrian, Tuscan, or Modenese 
Hapsburgs, ten were Italians, and therefore not apt to favor unduly the desires of the 
Viennese court. One alone, Herzan de Harras, could be said to be devoted to the Haps- 
burgs ; and he was a Bohemian. 

(2) This assertion was a downright lie. 

(3) Seethe valuable collection by Count Boulay de la Meurthe, entitled: Documents 
Concerning the Negotiations for the Concordat of 1801, and Concerning Other Rela- 
tions «f France with the Holu See in 1800 and 1801. Voi. i., p. 2. Paris, 1835. 
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fore," added the minister, " in conscience and as a matter of 
good policy, the king cannot avoid a recognition of the Pon- 
tiff who will be elected." 

Pope Pins VI. having died in his prison at Valence on 
Aug. 29, 1799, the Catholic world was brought face to face 
with that question which it had anticipated during the pre- 
vious two years — where was the Conclave to be held ? It 
might be held in Rome ; for the Coalition of 1799, aided by 
the absence of Bonaparte in Egypt, had momentarily checked 
the triumphs of the French Republic in Italy, and a Neapol- 
itan army had taken possession of the pontifical capital. 
At first it seemed that Rome would indeed be chosen as the 
place for the election ; for since Prance had withdrawn from 
the Catholic concert in Europe, her olden position of pre- 
eminence in that concert seemed to have devolved upon the 
Holy Roman Emperor. And Thugut, the imperial Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was favorable to the selection of the 
Eternal City. However, Francis II. declared that the con- 
dition of the papal capital was not as yet sufficiently settled 
to warrant the Sacred College in proceeding thither ; and 
when Ruffo, the papal nuncio at Vienna, proposed to Thugut 
that Padua should have the honor of the Conclave, he learned 
that His Majesty had decided to offer the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St. George in Venice for the momentous event (1). 
The Queen of the Adriatic then harbored more members of 
the Sacred College than were to be found in any one Catho- 
lic state ; therefore, by accepting the invitation of the em- 
peror, even though it was prompted by interested motives, 
their Eminences obeyed the commands of Pius VI. The 
particulars of this interesting Conclave of Venice, as record- 
ed by the Chevalier Artaud de Montor (2), who had enjoyed 
the confidence of many of the electors, will undoubtedly 
satisfy the ordinary reader. The accomplished diplomat 
was firmly convinced that he had said the last word concern- 
ing the election of Pius VII. ; he ventured to say : " In 
order to tell all the truth in regard to the Conclave of 1800, 

(1) Letter of Ruffo to Cardinal Antonelli, Sept. -M, 17!)9.— See also Mgr. Rieard's 
Diplomatic CoiTexiwndenee and Unedited Mcmoircs of Cardinal Maury. Vol. 1., pp. 
202, 203, 220. 

(2) History of Pope Pius VII. Paris, 1836. 
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it was necessary to speak of it as we have spoken." Never- 
theless, the work of Artaud had scarcely appeared, when its 
exactness, in very many points, was impeached by Baldas- 
sari (1), one of the fellow-prisoners of Pius VI., and a prel- 
ate whose acquaintance with the papal court rendered him 
more authoritative than the Trench charge d'affaires. The 
conclusions of Baldassari were adopted by Moroni (2). How- 
ever, more light on the proceedings of the Venetian Conclave 
was still desired by those who take interest in questions of 
this nature ; and the demand was almost completely satisfied 
when Cretineau- Joly published his translation of the Memoires 
of Cardinal Consalvi (3) Additional information has been 
furnished recently by Mgr. Ricard in his publication of the 
literary remains of Cardinal Maury (4) ; and now the patient 
labors of an enterprising Jesuit, Charles Van Duerm, have 
presented the student of ecclesiastical history with a mass 
of pertinent documents drawn from the Imperial Archives 
of Vienna (5). Referring the ambitious reader to these 
sources of more detailed information, we proceed to a suc- 
cinct narration of the proceedings in the Conclave of 1800. 
Thirty-five cardinals took part in this election, unavoidable 
circumstances having prevented the attendance of the eleven 
other members of the Sacred College (6). The Conclave 
began on Dec. 1, 1799 ; and from the first day it was evident 

(1) Narrative of the Misfortunes ami Sufferings of the Glorious Pope Phis VI. 
vol. ii., p. 407-421 (Edit. Rom. 1889, vol. v., of the Collection of Historico-Polemical 
Works). 

(2) Dictionary of Historico- Ecclesiastical Ertulition. Articles Pius VII., Albam, 
Brasehi, Consalvi, Pacca, etc. 

(3) Memoircs of Cardinal Consalvi, With An Inti-oduction and Notes. Paris. 1804. 
The Italian original has never been published ; why, we cannot tell. 

(4) Diplomatic Correspondence and Unedited Mcmoires of Cardinal Mattrt TJJle, 
1891. 

(5) Some More Liaht o?i the Conclave of Venice, and on the Commencement *f the 
Pontificate of Pius VII. Paris, 1896. Both Cardinal Consalvi and Cardinal Maury, and 
after them Count d'Haussonville (The Roman Church and the First Empire, Paris. I860), 
And much fault with the conduct of Herzan de Harras, who was the mouthpiece of the em- 
peror, Francis II., in the Conclave. An unprejudiced inspection of the documents revenled 
by Van Duerm proves that, whatever may have been II e personal inclinations of Fiancis 
II., the spirit of Kaunitz, that spirit which animated nearly every one of the Holy Roman 
Emperors of the German line, still survived in Vienna in 1S00, and hoped to make capital 
out of the troubles of the Holy See. 

(6) These absentees were the Italians: Gallo, Ranuzzi, and Zurla : the Frenchmen : La 
Rochefoucauld, Rohan, Montmorency-Lava! ; the Spaniards: Mendoza, Sentm&uat ; the 
Hungarian: Bathyanyi ; the Austrian (Tridentine) : Migazzi ; and the German : Franck- 
emberg. 
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that the imperialist influences in the Conclave were to he 
directed toward the election of Alexander Mattei, archbishop 
of Ferrara. Mattei was a perfect model of episcopal virtue ; 
but not for that reason had ho obtained the preference of the 
imperial cabinet. He had been one of the papal signataries 
of the Treaty of Tolentino, by which instrument the Holy 
See had been forced to cede the three Legations to the con- 
quering French. These Legations were now in the posses- 
sion of the Austrians ; and the cabinet of Vienna had not 
the slightest inclination to restore them to the Pontiff. Con- 
salvi shows us how the imperial selection of Mattei as a 
preferred candidate had been determined by the Austrian 
greed for ecclesiastical territory: "It must be remembered 
that the object of the Viennese court, in this election of a 
new Pope, was to secure for itself, as far as possible, the 
tranquil possession of the three Legations, which its troops 
had recently occupied, after the retreat of the French. Con- 
cerning this intention of Austria, there were not only the 
clearest indications, but proofs the most evident and deci- 
sive. In order to attain its object, the imperial court wished 
for a Pope who would confirm in its favor the cession which 
had been imposed on Pius VI., or at least for a Pope who 
would not oppose its retention of the provinces when things 
came to be settled. . . . Kemembering that Cardinal Mattei 
had negotiated and signed the Treaty of Tolentino, the Aus- 
trian cabinet imagined that he, less than any other, would 
attack the instrument, and reduce it to nothing. Supposing 
that Mattei would condescend to its desires, the court of 
Vienna tried to advance his candidature, to the exclusion of 
all others " (1). The manoeuvres of the Austrian cabinet 
are clearly betrayed in the instruction which the emperor 
gave to his representative in the Conclave, Cardinal Herzan, on 
Nov. 26,1799 : "We, Francis II., by the Grace of God Emperor- 
elect of the Romans, ever August ; King in Germany ; King of 
Hungary, of Bohemia, of Dalmatia, of Croatia, of Sclavonia, 
of Gallicia, of Lodomeria, and of Jerusalem ; Archduke of Aus- 
tria, etc. Secret instruction in reference to the future pontifical 
election, given to His Eminence the Father in God, Francis, 

(I) Loc. eit.. vol. i.. p. 23S. 
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of the Holy Roman Church Cardinal Herzan, of the Holy 
Roman Empire Count de Harras, Grand-Cross of the Royal 
Hungarian Order of St. Stephen, Our Active Privy Council- 
lor, and Bishop-elect of Stein. . . . "We oppose most seriously 
the election of any cardinal from the dominions of Spain, 
Sardinia, Naples, or Genoa ; or of any cardinal who has given 
proofs of devotion to the interests of any one of the three 
crowns here mentioned. . . . We extend our exception to all 
cardinals of French origin, and to all those who have shown 
any disposition to espouse the cause of France. ... In a most 
special manner we formally and absolutely exclude the car- 
dinals Gerdil, Caprara, Antonelli, Maury, and those of the 
Doria family. . . . Our paternal heart discerns only two car- 
dinals whose qualifications promise a capability to encoiTn- 
ter present difficulties ; it is our duty to name them, and we 
enjoin on the cardinal ( Herzan ) to display the greatest ac- 
tivity in their favor. In the first place stands Cardinal Mat- 
tel, in whom we place more confidence than in any other. 
We cannot understand how the cardinals could at all reason- 
ably oppose his election. However, if in the course of the 
Conclave it shall be seen that all our endeavors for the elec- 
tion of Mattei will have been vain, then we inform the car- 
dinal (Herzan) provisorially and confidentially that our sec- 
ond choice is solely Cardinal Valenti (Gonzaga)." Such were 
the instructions with which Herzan entered the Conclave ; 
and on Dec. 14, Cardinal Maury wrote to Loiiis XVIII., then 
at Mittau : " When he entered the Conclave, Cardinal Her- 
zan told us that the emperor, since he was. master of Italy, 
wanted a Pope who would suit him. However, we may re- 
gard as certain that the king of Naples will oppose the elec- 
tion of an imperial subject, and that he would not restore, at 
least immediately, the city of Rome to such a Pope." It 
would seem that the Austrian cabinet was not averse to a 
project similar to that which Napoleon afterward devised in 
his own interests. Maury adds that " It is even feared 
that the new Pope, like the duke of Modena, to ill be asked 
to accept, in exchange for his dominions, some comven- 
sation in Germany, whither the Holy See woidd be trans- 
ferred." However, the imperial agent failed to obtain for 
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his candidate more votes than were cast by the cardinals 
who followed the leadership of Autonelli. They numbered 
thirteen ; while the twenty-two followers of Braschi, during 
nearly two months, continually voted for Bellisomi, bishop 
of Cesena. Then a change was operated in the views of 
some of the electors ; and there appeared a probability of 
the election of the celebrated Barnabite, Gerdil (1). But 
this pre-eminently learned and virtuous cardinal was one of 
those whom the German emperor had " formally and abso- 
lutely " excluded ; therefore Herzan pronounced his " exclu- 
sion," although by so doing the Bohemian lost the opportu- 
nity 'of thereafter protesting against the election of one who 
might be much more obnoxious to his master. Then two 
of the Autonelli party announced their intention of joining 
the ranks of Braschi— a procedure which would have given 
to Bellisomi the necessary two thirds. Unable to exercise 
the imperial right of " exclusion " a second time, Herzan 
urged that since the Conclave was being held in the domin- 
ions of the Holy Koman Emperor, it might be well to dis- 
cover the sentiments of that sovereign, before the electors 
emitted their definitive votes. Their Eminences deemed it 
proper to concede this matter of courtesy, and a special 
courier departed for Vienna. A month passed before the 
imperial reply was received ; and in that space of time an 
influential prelate, one who was not a member of the Sacred 
College, destroyed the prospects of both Mattei and Belli- 
somi,°and procured the adhesion of all the cardinals to the 
candidacy of one whom his enlightened zeal had pronounced 

(1) " A scholar of the first rank in nearly every field which is cultivated by the human 
intellect • a prelate who was worthy of the first ages of the Church : Gerdil was, in these 
latter days, one of those men who have, been the most useful to religion. Ever attentive 
to this grand object ; familiar with no places but his study and bis oratory ; he preserved 
his peace of mind amid the storms which agitated his old age. ... The characteristic of all 
his works is forceful reasoning, united with wisdom and moderation. Cardinal Gerdil 
pre^es his adversaries persistently ; but notbiug offensive is uttered by him. Ordinarily 
Jt is from their own writings that he obtains the weapons with which to combat them. 
One perceives that it is truth that he seeks, the truth of which he is the champion : it is er- 
ror alone, not an individual, that he attacks. The most distinguished scholars, even those 
whcwe opinions he rejected, deemed his friendship an honor; and all rendered 1n-tice to 
his merit, his modesty, and his knowledge. He astonished all by his immense erudition 
and l y an extraordinary memory which he preserved to the end. He was so penetrated 
by Holy Writ, bv a knowledge of the Fathers and of the Councils, that he spoke their Ian- 
sn.age admirably an ' -tttoet effort." (Miciiacp ; 7H«(/m}iftj/, art. Cfnlil.) 
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to be the man of the hour. This prelate was Hercules Consal- 
vi, one of the two secretaries of the Conclave, and one of the 
most striking figures of the Napoleonic period of history (1). 
The predilections of this statesman were in favor of Cardi- 
nal Gregorio Barnaba Chiaramonti, a member of the Benedic- 
tine Order, and bishop of Imola. Having triumphed with 
great difficulty over the diffidence of his favorite, Consalvi 
gained for him the promises of nineteen votes ; and shortly 
afterward he was assured of the adhesion of the cardinals 
who followed the lead of Cardinal Maury. On March 14, 
the election was consummated ; every vote, excepting his 
own, having been cast for Chiaramonti. The new Pontiff as- 
sumed the name of Pius VII. 

Gregorio Barnaba Chiaramonti was born at Cesena in 1742. 
Following the example of his mother, who became a Carmel- 
ite after the death of her husband, the young Gregorio de- 
voted himself to the monastic life, and when sixteen years 

(1) The first Napoleon was pre-eminently a judge of men. and he declared that the mag- 
netic influence exercised by Consalvi merited for him the designation of " Siren of Rome." 
Born in the Eternal City on June 8, 1757, of an honorable family of Pisan origin, Hercules 
Consalvi was left an orphan, at the age of nine, to the guardianship of Cardinal Negroni. 
His first studies were made in the College of Urbino ; but while yet a boy he attracted the at- 
tention of the cardinal-duke of Vork, bishop of Frascati, who took him under his affection- 
ate supervision, and transferred him to the new institution which he had opened in his epis- 
copal city. Having finished his course of theology at the extraordinarily early age of eight- 
een, he was admitted to the Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics at Rome, where he went 
through a further course of six years, eujoying, among other advantages, the study of his- 
tory under the guidauce of the celebrated Zaccaria. In 1782 he was appointed private 
chamberlain to the Pope ; but his first step in the administrative career was taken in 178tJ, 
when he became a municipal judge— ponente del bunn yewenw. He was also made sec- 
retary of the Ospizio di San Michele,— that immense establishment on the right bauk of the 
Tiber, at once an orphan asylum, a protectory, and a technical and art school, which the 
Popes have rendered the wonder and edification of the world. He was thirtv-four years 
old when he was assigned to an auditorship of the Rmita, a position which agreed with his 
studious tastes, and which, as it entailed a residence of only five months in the year, enabled 
him to satisfy his inclination for travel. His new office drew him considerably into society ; 
and the most select mlnns of Rome soon resounded with anecdotes of his tact and exquisite 
delicacy. One instance of this latter quality, so advantageous to a diplomat, merits remem- 
brance. A mong the numerous em iflres whom the late French Revolution had forced to seek 
the hospitality of the Father of the Faithful, were the Princesses Adelaide and Victoire, 
aunts of King Louis XVI. One evening at a eomvrsazione some indiscreet royalist, hav- 
ing detailed the news of a victory of the Anstrians over the troops of the Republic, dilated 
with glee upon the losses of the latter. Consalvi interrupted him with: " A moment, sir! 
You forget that you speak in the presence of French ladies." The wave of the trium- 
phant French Revolution threatened to engulf the. States of the Church, and Pope Pins VI. 
anxiously sought for men who were capable of withstanding the storm. Republican em- 
issaries were openly at work, and the maintenance of order in Rome was an arduous rask. 
Tonsalvi was Intrusted with the directorship of the military commission, which corre- 
sponded to the Mimstrv of War in other countries ; and so well did he fulfil his duty, thai 
the French Government, having no confidence in their being able to provoke an insurrection 
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of age, donned tho cowl of St. Benedict. In the course of 
time Dom Gregorio became professor of theology, and 
finally abbot in the monastery of St. Calixtus at Home. 
Pius VI. made him bishop of Tivoli ; and in ] 785 he whs trans- 
ferred to Imola, and enrolled in the Sacred Collage. In the 
early part of 17.)S Cardinal Chiaramonti published a homily 
which he had delivered in his cathedral on the jirevious 
Christmas Day. This discourso was decidedly democratic 
in tone ; and in later years revolutionary publicists, follow- 
ing the lead of the infamous Gregoire, who translated it and 
published it with numerous virulent commentaries, upbraid- 
ed Pius VII. with an abandonment of his olden principles, 
Artaud expresses the opinion that Chiaramonti wrote onhy 
a portion of the criminated homily ; the author-diplomat 
opines that some of the prelate's entourage afterward added 
to it the passages which certain critics have deemed objec- 
tionable. The opinion of Artand is pure conjecture ; and he 
does not attempt to furnish any reasons for it. Nor will the 

against the Pope-King, impudently invaded tlie Pontifical terricory. The disastrous 
treaty of Tolentino was the consequence of this sacrilege and violation of international 
law. In a few months the French Directory, under the pretext of avenging the death of 
(ieneral Duphot, killed in a riot provoked by himself, sent ar> army under Berthier to 
proclaim the Roman Republic. The Pontiff was dragged from his capital. Consalvi, 
warned by a friendly Jacobin, could have escaped ; but. disdaining flight, he was impris- 
oned In Sant' Angelo, and his property was sequestered. After a long detention, the 
apostles of liberty condemned him to deportation to Cayenne, that living tomb to. which they 
were wont to consign such ecclesiastics as they did not dare to guillotine. The interces- 
sion of some friends, however, prevented the er'orcement of this sentence ; and the seven 
Con-tils of the Roman Republic decreed that Consalvi should be mounted on an yss, pa- 
raded through the streets of Rome, and flogged atstated intervals for the delectation of the 
populace. The commander of the French garrison possessed sufficient good sense, if he 
were actuated by no better motive, to Ignore this decree of "commutation " ; but, al- 
though he allowed the prelate to depart from Rome in a carriage, he compelled the driver 
to keep, throughout the entire journey to Naples, in the immediate company of eighteen 
galley slaves ; and the refined gentleman was forced to share the meals of these presumed 
wretches, or starve. At Naples he was allowed to embark for Leghorn ; and in due time he 
arrived at Florence, where he received the affectionate and grateful hlessing of Pius VI., 
then conllued in the Chartreuse of that city. He was next transferred by his persecutors 
to Venice, where he learned that his already sequestered property had been confiscated, as 
that of an enemy of the state. Pope Pius VI. died at Valence, on August 20, IT99; and, as it 
had done often before, has done in our day, and will do many a time before the sounding of 
the judgment trumpet, infidelity, backed by schism and heresv. pronounced the Papacy 
dead at last. But soon the foes of the Revolution triumphed for a moment, Italy breathed 
more freely, and Providence convened the Conclave at Venice. From this event dates 
the preponderating influence In the temporal, and to a great extent in the spiritual, affairs 
of the Papacy, exercised by Consalvi to the end of his life. Unanimously chosen as secre- 
tary of the Conclave, probably the most important one of modern times, he had abundant 
opportunity, and even need, of displaying the consummate tact which ever distinguished 
him in an eminent body, of whose members tact Is the orllnary characterl-tic. 
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reader feel compelled to relieve the eminent writer of the* 
homily from any part of the responsibility of its authorship, 
if he examines carefully the passages over which the revolu- 
tionists gloated. In the beginning of the discourse the 
prelate spends some time in showing how revealed religion 
manifests their true duties to men. Then he undertakes to 
prove that docility to the teachings of religion can alone 
render men happy under that democratic form of govern- 
ment, which has been established for more than a year 
(since the Treaty of Tolentino, ratified by Pius VI.) in the 
province of Imola. And then the preacher continues : " A 
democratic form of government is not opposed to the max- 
ims which we have set forth. That form is not opposed by 
the Gospels; on the contrary, it requires all those sublime 
virtues which are inculcated only in the school of Jesus 
Christ — virtues which, if practiced by you religiously, will 
procure happiness for you, and glory and splendor for our 
republic. Let the solid foundation of our democracy be 
that virtue which leads man toward perfection, directing 
him toward his real end ! " What is there in this passage 
which could justify Artaud in believing that in penning it 
" the co-opcrateurs die cardinal forgot the rules of common 
sense"? The French royalist was a devout Catholic; but 
in forming this judgment he closed his eyes to the writings 
of Catholic theologians on the origin and forms of civil 
government. Nor could Gregoire, the apostate Convention- 
al, justly derive from this teaching any support for his 
misnamed republicanism. Cardinal Chiaramonti found the 
Cisalpine Republic in de facto and in de jure possession 
of the province of Imola ; and although in his heart he 
yearned for the day when the Pope-King would recover the 
entire Patrimony of St. Peter, he realized that it was his 
duty to procure the happiness of his people by explaining 
to them the nature aud object of civil government. This 
homily was well known to the cardinals who met in Con- 
clave in Venice ; and the fact that all of them agreed as to the 
piety, prudence, and learning of Chiaramonti, is proof that 
neither Gregoire nor Artaud has properly presented the 
meaning of the document. 
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When the German emperor learned that his efforts in 
favor of Mattei had been useless, and that Chiaramonti, 
of whom his imperial penetration had taken no cognizance, 
had been elected, he vented his disappointment by declin- 
ing to be officially represented at the ensuing coronation of 
His Holiness (1). It was because of this petty and boorish 
conduct of His Imperial and Apostolic Majesty that Pius 
VII. was crowned in the church of the monastery of St. 
George, and not in the Basilica of St. Mark. Francis II., 
who was soon to consent, at the bidding of his French con- 
queror, to the dissolution of the German Empire, even tried 
to force one of his subjects on the Pope as secretary of state. 
Pius YII. simply replied that as the Holy See had be^n 
robbed of its territories, he had no need of a prime-minister ; 
a pro-secretary would suffice. That official he then pro- 
claimed in the person of Consalvi ; and in the following Au- 
gust, a month after his entrance into his capital, he enrolled 
the prelate in the Sacred College, and made him prime-min- 
ister. The task of the new head of the Papal cabinet was 
not an easy one : there was no army, no organization, no 
money. To be sure, on the clay when he embarked at Pes- 
aro, Pius VTL had learned that the Austrians, just beaten 
at Marengo on June 14, 1800, had lost the Legations ; and at 
Foligno, they had surrendered a part of his dominions. But 
the greater part of the Patrimony of St. Peter was in the 
hands of strangers ; and the Neapolitans, who had replaced 
the French in the Eternal City, showed no inclination to ful- 
fil their promise to evacuate it. As in our day, the new 
minister could count neither on the Roman people nor on 
the Catholic powers ; and neither could he rely much upon 
the support of the Pontiff, in enforcing the measures lie felt 
to be necessary for the introduction of durable reforms, and 
for the triumph of his ameliorating projects. The gentle 
character of Pius VTI. would tolerate nothing that savored 
of severity. But our limits will not allow us to dwell 
upon Consalvi's administration of the temporal sovereignty 
of the Papal States. In a paper which the great minister 
left for the guidance of Leo XII., he says : " Your Holiness 

(1> See the letter of Cardinal Herzan to Thugut, March 22, 1800. 
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knows tliat nothing is more difficult than the science of gov- 
ernment. I acquired it only after committing many mistakes. 
Mistakes instruct us. The greatest of all faults is to talk 
too much ; but one must tell the truth. The habitual life of 
nearly all courts is a continual lie. A lie on the part of 
Rome would ruin an entire pontificate ; a new Pope would 
become an instant necessity." Providence had reserved 
for Cardinal Consalvi a more lasting title to glory than that 
attainable by the successful government of a little state. 
More than any one man, far more than Bonaparte, to whom 
so many ascribe undue credit for so doing, he was to contrib- 
ute to the re-establishment of religion in France ; and that 
work he was to effect by the conclusion of the Concordat. 
Bonaparte risked the failure of the project by his autocratic 
demands ; Consalvi insured it by his prudence and firmness. 
French imperialists are too much given to compare Bona- 
parte to Clovis and Charlemagne, in this matter of the Con- 
cordat. When, on June 5, 1800, Bonaparte delivered his fam- 
ous allocution (so it was styled in the printed version, distrib- 
uted among the clergy of Italy) to the parish priests of 
Milan, an address in which he duplicated that diplomacy 
already displayed to the Egyptian Mohammedans (1), he did 
not dare proclaim himself as the sole cause of the return 
of France to the Catholic worship. He merely said that he 
had " contributed bectucoup" The Catholic clergy of France, 
as a body, had not been derelict to their duty during the 
storms of the Revolution ; they had kept up the sacred fires, 
and had not awaited a Concordat to continue their mission. 
Bonaparte did not rebuild the demolished altars ; these were 
already rebuilt. It is certain that at the period when the 
negotiations for the Concordat were going on, the Catholic 
worship had been resumed in forty thousand communes. 
As to Bonaparte's sincerity and single-mindedness in this 
matter, if he proposed to gratify the clergy, it was for the 
purpose of using them. He had said to Bourrienne, the com- 
rade of his boyhood : " You will see how I shall make use of 

(1) Because of that diplomacy, men applied to him the verse of Voltaire : 
" J'etwse e(i\ pres du Gauge, cselave rtcsfaux (Umx, 
Chretienne dam Pcm*, Mmulmane en ees lieux." 
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the priests." And to Lafayette, who foresaw his designs, and 
asked him whether the signing of the Concordat was not a 
prelude to his coronation, lie replied : " "We shall see ; wo 
shall see." 

The devolution of 1789 had not only destroyed the civil 
order of the olden regime, but had overthrown the constitu- 
tion of the Church, and had impelled a part of the clergy 
and people into schism. The exiled bishops and priests 
were the rightful pastors of the desolate churches ; but the 
Constitutionals — that is, such clergymen as had adhered to 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, imposed by the Nation- 
al Assembly on July 12, 1790, and condemned by the Pope 
— were in possession, and would not yield (1). All efforts 
to establish the worship of the Goddess of Reason had 
failed, aud for ten years the religious question had been ac- 
rimoniously debated. Bonaparte had realized, for some 
time, the necessity of restoring religious tranquillity to 
France ; but he had been thwarted by the Directory. 
When that body succumbed, more to popular contempt 
than to the young general's grenadiers, he was free to act. 
Accordingly, after the decisive victory of Marengo, Bona- 
parte wrote to Cardinal Martiniana, bishop of Yercelli, that 
he " desired to be on good terms with the Pope ; and to ar- 
range for the speedy restoration of religion in all the states 
subject to the Beptiblic." Soon afterward he dispatched 
the reformed revolutionist, Cacault, as charge d affaires at 
Borne, with instructions to " treat the Pope as though he 
had two hundred thousand soldiers under arms." Pius VII. 
immediately appointed Mgr. Spina, archbishop of Corinth, 
and the theologian Caselli, to arrange the articles of a Con- 
cordat with the Abbe Bernier, a priest who enjoyed the es- 
teem of the First Consul. But there were many obstacles 
in the way. Any transaction with the Boman Pontiff was 
obnoxious to unfrocked ecclesiastics like Talleyrand and 
Sieves ; to infidel scientists like Lalande and Monge ; and 
to irreligious soldiers like Augereau, Massena, and Berna- 
dotte. Then there were the Constitutional clergy, who 
announced a National Council for the spring of the following 

'D See our Vol. iv\. eh. 23. 
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year. And not the least difficulty was that caused by the 
numerous legitimate bishops, whose resignation was de- 
manded by the Pontiff as a concession to the government. 
This concession was refused by some, who contended that 
the Pope betrayed the Church of Christ if he absolved the 
sacrilegious robbers who had desolated their dioceses. 
Finally, there was the impetuous nature of the autocrat, 
who could ill brook the time-honored and generally neces- 
sary slowness in decision which is so characteristic of the 
Curia Iiomana. One day Cacault rushed in upon Consalvi, 
and breathlessly informed him that Bonaparte had written 
that if the affair was not consummated in the manner de- 
sired by him, within five days, all negotiation would cease. 
" Now I realize very well," said Cacault, who desired with 
all the enthusiasm of a convert the conclusion of a Concor- 
dat, " that you cannot sign so important a document with- 
out deliberation. I see but one thing for you to do : start 
at once for Paris. The consul will talk with a sensible cardi- 
nal, and between you the Concordat will be arranged (1). 
If you do not go, I must disrupt our relations ; and Murat, 
who is now at Florence, will march on Rome. Go, and 
we shall bring Paris to her senses." The prelate and the 
charge left Rome in the same carriage ; and the saddening 
spectacle of profaned churches and monasteries, which met 
their eyes all along their route, made Consalvi feel how 
wise was Pius VII. when he insisted that his representative, 
while remaining inflexible in matters of dogma, should 
yield in every possible question of discipline, when such 
acquiescence proved essential to the conclusion of the Con- 
cordat. 



(1) Thiers asserts that Consalvi, very unlike the old cardinals, was very partial to France; 
and that he foresaw in Bonaparte, just returned from Egypt, a future champion of the 
Church. The truth is that Consalvi did not judge France by the revolutionary exploits of 
her agents and soldiers. His insinuating disposition, his noble and affable manners, had 
made him friends in bis jailers of Castel Sant' Angelo and Terracina. While condemning 
their principles, he admired these agents of an impious government, who generally mani- 
fested consideration for the victims of the Directory. For more than a hundred years the 
Bourbons of Spain and of Naples had tired themselves in afflicting the Popes; Austria, 
with the tfi<«8i-heretieal laws of Joseph II.. bad unsettled religion in Germany, the Low 
Countries, and Tuscany. For such ungenerous Catholics was France, then, who, at least, 
did not play the hypocrite, to be forgotten ? Her wicked government would fall ; but the 
nation would remain, and It ought "ct to be sacrificed for the others. 
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Bonaparte received Consalvi with all due honor, and with 
sincere pleasure ; but there was an evident determination, 
on the part of the consul, to hurry the business through in 
five days. Five drafts of an agreement had already been 
rejected by the Holy See, and a sixth was now tendered to 
the prelate ; but its phraseology was too ambiguous for the 
precise and prescient jurisprudence of Papal Rome. Anoth- 
er thing Consalvi soon realized. Of all his court, Bonaparte 
was nearly alone in wishing for peace with the Holy See ; 
the ambitious consul was constantly told that the signing 
of a Concordat would be the signal for the return of the 
Bourbons. But Consalvi did not lose hope. Writing to 
Cardinal Doria, his substitute in the premiership, he said : 
" You should be here to understand matters. These men 
are capable of anything. We three [Spina, Caselli, and 
himself] perspire blood and water, but we shall never aban- 
don what is essential." After many conferences of the 
plenipotentiaries, in which twenty-five days were consumed, 
a Concordat was finall}- arranged, and July 13 was assigned 
for affixing the signatures. When the time arrived, Con- 
salvi, as a matter of course, took up the document and read 
it for himself. What was his surprise and indignation 
on discovering that a substitution for the paper agreed up- 
on had been effected ! He quietly laid the parchment back 
on the table, declaring that he would not sign it. The text 
had been vitiated : it now contained several conditions, 
especially some concerning the marriage of priests, and the 
still unsold confiscated propeiiy of the Church, which the 
Pontiff had always refused to concede. Whether Bonaparte 
himself had laid a trap for Consalvi is disputed; many 
authors accuse him and Bernier of the trick ; but others 
opine that it was devised in the ministerial bureaux. 
Joseph Bonaparte, first French commissaiy, threatened the 
cardinal with the anger of his brother, and insisted that it 
was now too late to withdraw : the signature had been already 
announced in the official journal, and the promulgation was 
to ensue at a state-banquet on the next day. For nineteen 
hours the discussion went on, but Consalvi was indomit- 
able. How easy it would have been to procure the original 
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Concordat, and sign it ! The suspicion that Bonaparte 
himself was the originator of 'the substitution, is certainly 
strengthened by the fact that when, at mid-day of July 14, 
Joseph Bonaparte carried to his brother a copy of the only 
agreement which Consalvi would sign, the furious autocrat 
tore it to pieces. All this because of the unwillingness of 
the son of the Revolution to concede full freedom of wor- 
ship to the children of the Church. Consalvi could not 
well avoid the state-dinner of that memorable occasion. 
No sooner did the eye of Bonaparte fall upon him, as he 
entered the hall, than the following tirade, uttered in a furi- 
ous tone, saluted the ears of the company : " Very well, 
my Lord Cardinal ! You have resolved to end our negotia- 
tions. So be it, then ! I have no need of the Pope. If 
Henry YIIL, who had not the twentieth of my power, suc- 
ceeded in changing the religion of his country, rest assured 
that I can, and will, do the same ; and in changing the 
religion of France, I shall do so in nearly all Europe — 
wherever, that is, my influence reaches. Borne will realize 
liei' losses, and will weep over them ; but then it will be too 
late. You may go, my Lord ; that is all the good you can 
do now. When shall you depart ? " — " After dinner, 
Oeneral," calmly returned Consalvi. The coolness of the 
prelate astonished Bonaparte, and he regarded Consalvi 
fixedly for a moment. The latter tells us that he profited 
by the consular stupor to declare that he could not exceed 
his instructions, nor trample on the maxims professed by 
the Holy See. The consul now somewhat modified his 
truculent mien, but continued with a series of menaces. 
After dinner he returned to the charge, but finally said : 
" Well, to show the world that it is not I who wish to end 
the negotiations, I authorize the commission to meet again 
to-morrow ; but it is for the last time." Accordingly the 
plenipotentiaries re-assembled, and the draft proposed by 
Consalvi was adopted. The Concordat was signed on July 
15, 1801. 

The chief obstacle to an agreement had been the article 
regarding the publicity of Catholic worship. The govern- 
ment admitted this publicity in principle, but it insisted on 
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the declaratory article's stating that the exercise of the Cath- 
olic worship would be granted, conformably to the regula- 
tions of the police. Consalvi would sign, only on condition 
that it was stated that the police regulations would be put 
forth only when the public peace was involved. Bonaparte 
did not wish to concede this modification of his right to in- 
terfere in matters ecclesiastical ; it might prove an obstacle 
to the success of those " Organic Articles " which he was 
thinking of adding to the Concordat. Then Consalvi said : 
" If you are in good faith, in affirming that the government 
wishes to subject the Catholic worship to police regulation, 
only in the interest of public tranquillity, why not say so 
in the article itself? There must be hidden reasons for this 
restriction, which is designedly left vague and undefined ; 
and I have reason to fear lest the government may intend to try 
to subject the Church to its will." Bonaparte accepted the 
essential addition, but, as the event proved, he was only bid- 
ing his time. The famous instrument of 1801 has been vari- 
ously judged, even in our day. "When it was first enforced, 
the infidel and constitutional parties were profoundly irritat- 
ed. The royalists murmured, to say the least ; just as in 
our day, the ultra among them could not tolerate anything 
approaching a reconciliation between the Church — which 
they regarded as exclusively their own, both to patronize 
and to persecute — and the republicans. And how many 
good Catholics merited their name of " irreconcilables " — 
intrunsirjeants, — thinking of the new compromise with trem- 
bling suspicion, as though it were a compact between virtue 
and vice ! But the immense majority of the French people 
were transported with joy, when there loomed up a prospect 
of exemption from the excesses of the last ten } T ears. Car- 
dinal Consalvi could not but congratulate himself on the hap- 
py result of his mission. In a letter to Cardinal Doria he 
wrote : " Amid all these griefs, I must tell Your Eminence 
that the foreign representatives, as well as all well-instrnct- 
ed persons, regard the conclusion of the Concordat as a real 
miracle. As for myself, I can scarcely believe that the af- 
fair is finished." The value of the Concordat of 1801 was 
evinced in later times, when very different men from its 
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framers attempted to " reform " it. While Consalvi was at 
London and at Vienna, Louis XVIII. tried to procure a 
change in this instrument. He was incited to this endeavor, 
by the old legitimist bishops who had not resigned at the 
request of the Pope. Consalvi detected the snare, and avoid- 
ed it. After stormy negotiations, two successive Concordats 
(August, 1816 ; and June, 1817) were tried ; and in the end 
the instrument of 1801 was again put in force (1819). 

This celebrated document was couched in the following 
terms : " The government of the French Republic recogniz- 
es the Catholic, Apostolic, Koman Religion as the religion 
of the great majority of the French. His Holiness equally 
recognizes that the same Religion has received, and now still 
expects, the greatest good and the greatest splendor from 
the restoration of the Catholic worship in France, and from 
its special profession by the Consuls of the Republic. There- 
fore, after this mutual recognition, they have agreed on the 
following for the good of religion, and for the maintenance 
of internal tranquillity : Art. I. The Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman Religion shall be professed freely in France ; its 
cult shall be public, in conformity with such police regula- 
tions as the government may deem necessary for public 
tranquillity. II. The Holy See, together with the govern- 
ment, will prescribe new boundaries for the French dioceses. 
III. His Holiness will declare to the titulars of French bish- 
oprics that he confidently expects from them, for the sake 
of peace and unity, sacrifices of every nature, even that of 
their dioceses. If, after this exhortation, they refuse to 
make the sacrifice demanded for the weal of the Church (a 
refusal which His Holiness does not anticipate), provision 
for the government of the bishoprics newly circumscribed 
shall be named in the following manner. IV. The First 
Consul of the Republic will nominate, within three months 
after the publication of the Bull of His Holiness, to the arch- 
dioceses and dioceses of the new circumscription; His Holi- 
ness will confer the canonical institution, in accordance with 
the forms established for France before the change of gov- 
ernment. V. Nominations to bishoprics which become va- 
cant hereafter will be made bv the First Consul, and the 
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Holy See will confer the canonical institution, in conformity 
with the preceding article. VI. The bishops, before enter- 
ing upon their functions, will take, directly before the First 
Consul, the oath of fidelity which was customary before the 
change of government, viz. : ' I swear, and promise to God, 
upon the Holy Gospels, to be obedient and faithful to the 
government established by the Constitution of the French 
Republic. I also promise to have no understanding, to as- 
sist at no meeting, to have no part in any league, either at 
home or abroad, which may be contrary to the public tran- 
quillity ; and if, in my diocese or elsewhere, I learn that any 
conspiracy against the state is being formed, I shall make 
it known to the government.' VII. The ecclesiastics of the 
second order will take the same oath in the hands of the civ- 
il authorities designated by the government. VIII. In all 
the Catholic churches of France the following formula of 
prayer shall be recited at the end of divine service : ' Domi- 
ne, salvam/ac Bempublicam ; Domine, salvos fac Consules /' 
IX. The bishops will establish new boundaries for the par- 
ishes of their dioceses, which boundaries shall not be ef- 
fective until the government approves them. X. The bish- 
ops will appoint the parish priests ; but they must choose 
persons satisfactory to the government. XL The bishops 
may have Chapters for their cathedrals, and seminaries for 
their dioceses ; but the government does not oblige itself to 
endow them. XII. All the metropolitan, cathedral, paro- 
chial, and other churches, which have not been confiscated, 
and which are necessary to religion, shall be placed at the 
disposition of the bishops. XIII. For the sake of peace, 
and for the sake of a happy restoration of the Catholic Re- 
ligion, His Holiness declares that neither he nor his succes- 
sors will in any way trouble those who have acquired confis- 
cated church property ; and that therefore the right to such 
property now rests secure in their hands, or in those of their 
representatives. XIV. The government will provide proper 
revenues for the bishops and pastors whose dioceses and 
parishes will be included within the new boundaries (1). 

(1) This concession of the government was no favor; it was but a small instalment of jus- 
tice, since the entire amount accorded for the expenses of divine worship represented r 
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XV. The government will take measures to the end that 
Catholics, when they so desire, may endow their churches. 

XVI. His Holiness recognizes in the First Consul of the 
French Republic the same rights and prerogatives which the 
olden government enjoyed. XVII. The contracting parties 
agree that in case any one of the successors of the present 
First Consul should not be a Catholic, a new Concordat 
shall determine as to his enjoyment of the rights and pre- 
rogatives above mentioned, and in the matter of the nomina-. 
tion of uishops." 

The signing of the Concordat, followed by Bonaparte's 
many acts of justice toward the hitherto persecuted Church of 
France, inspired Pius VII. with a most cordial affection for 
the First Consul ; and Consalvi, who never trusted implicitly 
ill the sincerity of that personage, found it no easy task to 
moderate the impluses of his master. The perspicacious 
secretary heartily lauded Bonaparte for his restitution of 
the confiscated churches, for his promise (afterward fulfilled) 
to recall the Sisters of Charity, for his protection of the 
many French missionaries in foreign lands, and for his dis- 
missal of very many of the Constitutional clergy. But all 
of the Constitutionals were not deprived of their usurped 
offices. Writing to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, archbishop 
of Lyons, Bonaparte had dared to order : " You must dex- 
terously, but surely, give places to as many Constitutionals 
as possible ; and you must assure yourself well of the sym- 
pathy of that party. You need not hide from yourself the 
fact that this question of Constitutionals and non-Constitu- 
tionals is merely a political one for us leaders, although 
many priests call it a religious one .... You will displease 
me infinitely, and you will injure the state greatly, if you 
hurt the feelings of the Constitutionals." And we read in a. 
letter to Portalis : " I forward you a note on the bishop of 
Rennes, which has been sent to me by the inspector of 
police. I wish you to write to him to the effect that he has 
been guilty of displacing a Constitutional priest ; and that 

trivial interest on the amount which the state had stolen from the Church. Hence the ab- 
surdity of styling the French clergy a salaried, body. The only salaried ministers of re- 
ligion in France are those of the few Protestants and Jews ; for their property was not 
stolen hv the Revolution. 
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it is my will that such work stop at once " (1). Facts like 
these prevented Consul vi from experiencing much surprise 
when Bonaparte, taking malicious advantage of the clause 
in the Concordat which declared that the Catholic worship 
should he public " in conformity with such police regula- 
tions as the government may deem necessary for public 
tranquillity," caused the Corps Legislatif to adopt, and or- 
dered to be annexed to the Concordat, a series of articles 
which had never been even mentioned during the negotia- 
tions, and which were veritable attacks on the rights of the 
Cliurcn. These famous Organic Articles were seventy-seven 
in number; but a citation of only a few will suffice for our 
purpose. "I. No Bull, Brief, Rescript, decree, mandate, 
provision, signature making provision, or any other (doc- 
ument) expedited by the court of Rome, even though they 
concern private individuals, can be received, published, print- 
ed, or otherwise put in force, without the authorization of 
the government. II. No person styling himself a nuncio, a 
legate, a vicar, or a commissary Apostolic, or one who uses any 
other determining title, can exercise on French soil or else- 
where any power in regard to the affairs of the French 
Church, without the same authorization. III. The decrees 
of foreign Synods, even those of General Councils, cannot be 
published in France before the government has examined 
their form, and their conformity with the laws, rights, and 
privileges of the French Republic. IV. No national or met- 
ropolitan Council, no diocesan S}'nod, no deliberative As- 
sembly, can be held without the express permission of the gov- 
ernment. VI. Recourse to the Council of State shall be had in 
every case of abuse on the part of superiors or other eccle- 
siastical persons. The following are cases of abuse : Usurpa- 
tion of power, or excess in its use ; violation of the laws 
and regulations of the Republic ; violation of the rules which 
are consecrated by the Canons received in France ; any attack 
on the liberties, privileges, and customs of the French Church ; 
and every undertaking or proceeding which, in the exercise 
of religion, might compromise the honor of citizens, trouble 

(1) See also the Letters numtered 0, 121, 0,122, 6,136, 6,214, in the Correspondence of Na- 
poleon I., Vol. vii. 
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their consciences, or which, might degenerate into an oppres- 
sion of them, or become a public scandal. XII. Bishops 
shall be permitted to join to their names the title of Citizen 
or Monsieur; all other designations are forbidden. XIII. 
The bishops shall nominate and instal the pastors; but, 
nevertheless, they must not publish these appointments or 
grant the canonical institution, until the nomination shall 
have been approved by the First Consul. XXVI. The bishops 
shall not ordain any ecclesiastic who does not prove that he 
possesses property producing a revenue of at least three 
hundred francs, who has not attained the age of twenty-five 
years, or who does not possess the qualities required by the 
Canons received in France. The bishops will ordain no 
persons whose names have not been submitted to the govern- 
ment, and approved by it. XXXVI. During the vacancy 
of a see, the government of the diocese will devolve on the 
metropolitan, and in his absence, on the senior of the suffra- 
gan bishops. The vicar-general of the (vacant) diocese will 
continue to exercise his function until the new bishop is 
installed. XLIII. All ecclesiastics will dress in French 
style (a la Franqaise), and in black. In addition to this cos- 
tume, the bishops may wear the pectoral cross and violet 
stockings. LII. In their instructions, the pastors must not 
find any fault, direct or indirect, with persons or with forms of 
worship which are authorized by the state." It is evident that 
these surreptitious additions to the Concordat were simply 
a bone thrown to the dog of the Revolution. Cardinal Cap- 
rara, who had recently been appointed legate a latere in Paris, 
immediately protested to Talleyrand against the date and 
method of publication of the articles, both date and method 
leading the unwary to suppose that the venemous additions 
were natural corollaries of the Concordat. Of course, Thiers 
insists that the Organic Articles formed, for the French gov- 
ernment, " a matter purely domestic, which needed not to be 
submitted to the Holy See." But are not the imprescriptible 
rights of the Church involved in ordinances which presume 
to determine the discipline of the clergy, the rights and 
duties of bishops, the relations of bishops with the Roman 
Pontiff", and the manner in which bishops are to exer- 
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cise their jurisdiction ? Consalvi well declared that such pro- 
visions nearly pulled down the edifice which he had so la- 
boriously constructed. In a Consistory held on May 2-4, 1802, 
Pius VII. announced that he had demanded the abroga- 
tion or modification of articles which had been joined to the 
Concordat without his sanction, and which were opposed to the 
discipline of the Church. Consalvi tells that in 1804, before 
Pius VII. would accede to the request of Napoleon for im- 
perial consecration at the pontifical hands, a promise to 
revoke the obnoxions ordinances was made as a condition 
sine qua non: but the pledge remained void of effect. Re- 
peatedly during his pontificate Pius VII. insisted on the 
fulfilment of that promise ; but not until 1817, when he 
made a new Concordat with Louis XVIII., were his desires 
satisfied. Then this apposite clause was inserted in the new 
instrument : " The Organic Articles which were prepared 
without the knowledge of His Holiness, and published with- 
out his consent, are abrogated, so far as they contain any- 
thing contrary to the doctrine and laws of the Church " (1). 
Fortunately., these Articles did not effect as much harm as 
they threatened ; many of them soon fell into disuse, and 
Napoleon's own good sense corrected the others (2). 

(1) Speaking of the first three articles, Cardinal Caprara says: "The first attacks the 
freedom of ecclesiastical teaching in its source; the second attacks it In its agents. The 
first puts obstacles to the publication of truth ; the second impedes the apostolate of 
those who are entrusted with that publication. The third tends to sacrifice Religion, 
the work o" God Himself, to the ever imperfect and often unjust works of men." 

(2) When Napoleon was at St. Helena, he perhaps revealed to Count de Montholon the. 
state of his mind toward the Church in 1801, when he said : " Men would scarcely believe 
the extent of the resistance which I had to meet when I restored Catholicism (in France). 
I had g r eat difficulty In inducing the Council of State to receive the Concordat ; many who 
yielded were then plotting to evade it. They said to each other : ' Let us become Protest- 
ants ; then the Concordat will not affect us.' It is certain that in the disorder of that time, 
amid the ruins which I found around me. I could have chosen between Catholicism and 
Protestantism ; it is also true that the inclinations of the moment cried for the latter. But, 
besides my real devotion to the religion of my ancestors, there were most powerful motives 
to influence my decision. What had I to gain by proclaiming Protestantism in France? 
There wouid have heen two great parties, and I wished for only one. I would have re- 
vived the horrors of the ' wars of religion. ' The Catholics and Protestants would have lorn 
each other to pieces, and would have destroyed France, and rendered her the slave of 
Europe ; whereas my ambition was to make her Europe's mistress. With the aid of Cathol- 
icism I was much more sure of attaining my grand desires. Outside of France, Catholi- 
cism rendered me sure of the Pope's aid ; and with my influences and armies in Itaiy. f did 
not despair of obtaining, sooner or later, the direction of the Pope." Memoircs for the 
History of France under l\ T a)>oleon, )Yritten at St. Helena under llii Dictation hy 
the Count de Montholon. Paris, 1835. 
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On Aug. 15, 1801, Pope Pius VII. issued the Bull Ecclesia 
Dei, whereby he ratified the Concordat with France ; arid 
ou the same day he addressed to the French bishops a Brief, 
in which he called upon them, in the interest of peace and 
of ecclesiastical unity, to resign their dioceses, imitating the 
noble spirit of the thirty prelates who, in 1791, had tendered 
their resignations to his predecessor (1). "We are com- 
pelled," said the Pontiff, " by the exigencies of the day which 
exercise their violence even upon us, to inform you that your 
written replies must be sent to us within ten days, and that 
these replies must be absolute and not procrastinating. If 
we do not receive such replies as we desire, we shall perforce 
regard you as having refused to comply with our demand" (2). 
At this time, out of the hundred and thirty-five dioceses 
of the France of 1789, fifty-one had become vacant by the 
deaths of their bishops. Talleyrand of Autun, Savines of 
Viviers, and Jarente of Orleans, were regarded as having 
renounced their mitres. Of the remaining eighty-one prel- 
ates, forty-five readily acceded to the wishes of the Pontiff ; 
some of the others demanded time for reflection, and some 
refused positively to resign. Then, by an act of his pleni- 
tude of power, one which is without parallel in history, Pope 
Pius VII. abolished all the episcopal sees then existing in 
France, creating, in their places, sixty new ones. This rad- 
ical transformation was decreed in the Bull Qui Christi Dom- 
ini, issued on Nov. 29, 1801 ; and shortly afterward Bona- 
parte nominated the new bishops, and the Pontiff confirmed 
the selections. The recalcitrant prelates sent many com- 
plaints to Home, insisting that they were victims of injustice, 
and lamenting the conduct of the Holy See in allowing bish- 
ops to swear fidelity to the First Consul. Indeed, these 
prelates were as much exercised, because of the Pontiff's 
apparent contempt of the rights of the Bourbons, as because of 
their own removal from office. These episcopal reclamations 
were generally respectful in tone; but many of the priestly 
foes of the Concordat not only declared that the bishops 

0) Sec our Vol. iv., p. 610. 

(2) Bonaparte had made these resignations a condition sine qua non of the restoration 
of religion in France. 
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■who had resigned were excommunicated because of " heresy," 
but they even stigmatized Pius VII. as involved in the same 
censure. The Abbe Gaschet dared to assert : " There is no 
doubt that Pius TIL is, in the strict sense of the term, a 
schismatic, and an abettor of heresy and of apostasy. He 
lias lost all the honor of the priesthood, all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and all right to the obedience of the faithful. 
It would be blasphemous to mention his name in the Canon 
of the Mass." Cardinal Pacea tells us that many priests of 
the school of Gaschet imitated the ancient Donatists in their 
declaration that they were the sole Catholics in the world, 
the Roman Pontiff and the rest of the Church having plunged 
into schism (1). Influenced by the declamations of Gaschet 
and a few other semi-lunatics, by the protests of some of the 
bishops who would not resign their sees, and by the nomina- 
tion of twelve Constitutionals to as many of the new dioceses, 
certain priests formed a new " Church," which came to be 
known as the " Anti-Concordatary Church," and also as the 
" Little Church," or " Sect of the Illuminated." Only one 
bishop, Mgr. de Themines, who had been ordinary of Blois, 
joined this band of fanatics ; and he soon became reconciled 
to the Holy See (2). 

When, in the early part of 1804, Pius VLT. learned that 
Bonaparte had resolved on the establishment of an imperial 
form of government in France, and that the French people 
apparently welcomed the imminent change, he manifested his 
satisfaction by these words, written by Consalvi to Caprara, 
the papal legate in Paris : " This grand event, so glorious 
for the First Consul, which will consolidate the peace of the 
French nation, and therefore that of Europe, proves the 
foresight and wisdom of that nation, preferring a monarchi- 
cal to the infinitely less durable elective system of govern- 
ment. . . . The Holy Father feels a joy which is beyond ex- 
pression." A few days after the legate had received this 

(1) Memnires, vol. 1., p. 178. 

<:2> The " Little Church," like all other schismatic organizations, was soon afllicted by 
radical dissensions, and became subdivided Into four " churches." One of these sects still 
subsists in the diocese of I'oitiers, having no hierarchy; being governed by a layman, who 
•styles himself the prophet. El ias, and says that he was sanctified in his mother's womb. 
Bivaux : Ecclesiastical History, vol. Hi., p. 359. Paris. 1S&3. 
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letter, Bonaparte informed him that it was his wish, and that 
of the French nation, that the work of the Concordat should 
be completed by the pontifical consecration of the new sover- 
eign. Circumstances, he added, prevented him from imitat- 
ing Charlemagne, who had gone to Rome for his imperial 
crown ; therefore he would entreat the Pontiff to journey to 
Paris, being satisfied that the condescension of His Holiness 
would redound to the great benefit of religion. Pius VII. 
hesitated to grant the request of the all-powerful son of the 
Revolution. Certainly a refusal would be pardoned neither 
by the young conqueror who had done so much for the res- 
toration of Catholic worship in his country, nor by that 
French nation which had recently been endeavoring to ob- 
literate the horrid traces of its temporary insanity. But on 
the other hand, were the Pope to consecrate Bonaparte as 
emperor, he would deal a mortal blow to the Bourbons ; he 
would offend nearly the whole of European society, which 
abhorred everything which recalled the revolutionary storm 
from which it had almost miraculously escaped ; he would 
seem to recognize those Organic Articles which he had con- 
demned, and to pardon those Constitutionals who had not 
yet submitted to the Holy See. Consalvi came to the aid 
of the Pontiff. " Who knows," he asked His Holiness, 
" whether this all-powerful soldier will not yet restore to 
the Holy See all that once belonged to it ; and whether Your 
Holiness will not obtain from him the abolition of the 
measures which now restrict the action of the Church ? The 
Protestants, pliilosophists, and revolutionists are all enraged 
because of this prospective consecration ; and that fact dem- 
onstrates that it will be a good thing for religion." After 
four months of negotiations, our Pontiff resolved to gratify 
the First Consul ; and he started ou his journey on Nov. 2, 
1804. When he arrived in France, his reception by the 
masses of the people caused him to wonder whether he was 
indeed in the midst of a nation which, only five years pre- 
viously, had remained apparently indifferent while its rulers 
so cruelly persecuted his venerable predecessor. Secular 
historians will furnish the reader with the particulars of the 
consecration of the General Bonaparte, whom the world was 
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ever afterward to know ;is Napoleon. A few days after the 
ceremony, the Holy Father made a formal demand for the 
abolition of the Organic Articles, as well as of several other 
obnoxious statutes ; but the emperor answered only with 
empty words. Perceiving that a longer stay in France would 
be of no avail, the Pontiff signified to Napoleon that he was 
about to return to the Eternal City. He was not surprised 
— for he had foreseen the probability of such a result of his 
journe}' — but he was inexpressibly pained, when he learned 
that his imperial host had formed the design of retaining 
the Head of the Church in France. " The Pope would 
never reveal," says Artaud, " the name of the high official 
who hinted to him that he should dwell in Avignon ; that 
he should accept a papal palace on the lands of the arch- 
bishop of Paris ; and that there should be established around 
his residence a privileged quarter like that at Constantinople, 
in which only the ambassadors accredited to the Pontiff 
could reside. . . . The diplomatic body in Rome heard of 
this project ; in my innocence I did not credit it. But the 
insinuations were repeated with such assurance, that the 
Pope deemed it proper to remark, in the presence of that 
certain high official : ' It is said that they wish to retain 
us in France. Well, if they deprive us of our liberty, we 
have guarded against that calamit}'. Before we departed 
from Rome, we signed a formal act of abdication, to be valid 
in case of our imprisonment. That document is far from 
the power of the French. Cardinal Pignatelli now has 
charge of it in Palermo ; and when he learns that the design 
now meditated has been actuated, the French'will have in 
their hands merely the poor monk, Barnaba Chiaramonti.' " 
Pius VII. was allowed to return to his capital. 

A few years after his coronation, while the great un- 
crowned was meditating, one day at St. Helena, on the stu- 
pendous events of his meteoric career, he remarked : " One 
cauuot lie in the bed of a king without catching the mad- 
ness of royalty: I became a madman." And, indeed, the 
heir of the Revolution had scarcely donned the imperial 
purple when he evinced such a taste for despotic methods as 
would justify this fantasy. The Holy See, possessing but 
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little brute force, was naturally among the first to feel the 
effects of this tendency. In 1805, six months after Pius YII. 
had returned to Rome, the French suddenly seized on Am 
coua ; and when the Pontiff demanded a reason for this vio- 
lation of the law of nations, he was told that the French em- 
peror was by virtue of his office the protector of the Holy 
See, and was therefore bound to prevent " the desecration of 
Ancona by Greeks and Mussulmans." The imperial troops 
also took possession of Benevento and of Ponte Corvo, the 
pretext being that those duchies were a cause of dispute be- 
tween the Roman and Neapolitan courts. Then Napoleon 
insisted that the Sovereign Pontiff should adhere to that 
" Continental System " which had been introduced for the in- 
jury of English commerce ; the emperor demanded the 
closing of all the papal ports to English ships. Napoleon 
even called on the Father of Christendom to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the French empire ; that 
is, to recognize as enemies of the Holy See all those against 
whom the emperor might wage either a just or an unjust war. 
Napoleon was not entirely ignorant of ecclesiastical history, 
for his early military and civil education at Brienne had 
been imparted by the Friars Minims ; but he showed bad 
faith when he justified his last demand by the fact that cer- 
tain Popes had entered into leagues for purposes of war, 
and had willingly embarked in military enterprises. It was 
an easy ;ask for Consalvi to show that these Pontiffs had 
joined r, ich or such a league, or entered on such or such a war, 
" be'jwiEe of some given and transient necessity " ; and that 
they had never bound themselves blindly to any permanent 
alliance. These Pontiffs, taking part in a particular war, or 
entering into some particular league, because of the circum- 
stances of the time, had been able to form judgments as to 
the justice of those wars or alliances ; whereas the Napole- 
onic idea, being one of a permanent league, allowed to the 
Holy See no possibilit}' of acting according to the justice or 
injustice of the enterprises which it would be bound to un- 
dertake. The Pope, -added Consalvi, had very good reason 
to fear that he would find himself, were he to accede to the 
Napoleonic demand, an abettor of undue ambition and of 
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mere greed of conquest. Again, remarked the cardinal-sec- 
retary, the principle animating the cited leagues and wars 
was not that which Napoleon wished the Pontiff to recog- 
nize ; namely, one of vassalage and feudal subjection to 
"a new and pretended Charlemagne" a personage very differ- 
ent from the king of the Franks, whom the Roman Pontiff 
made the first Holy Roman Emperor (1). Finally, argued 
His Eminence, while we admit that certain Popes acted in the 
manner alleged by Napoleon, we do not assert that such acts 
were always worthy of praise. Who of us, asked Consalvi, 
is unacquainted with the reproaches which politicians have 
heaped on those Popes because of those same actions ? "Was 
it not worse than illogical to offer the course of those Pontiffs 
as a model for that of Pius VII., after having so often, and 
sometimes unjustly, declaimed against it ? But absurd as 
was the insistence of the emperor, still more absurd, con- 
cluded the cardinal, was the raison d tire for it which His 
Majesty presumed to advance— that the French sovereign, as 
successor of Charlemagne, was emperor of Rome. Such, in 
brief, was the reply of Pius VII., as expressed by his secre- 
tary of state, to pretensions more worthy of a German em- 
peror than of any one who occupied the throne— albeit de- 
based—of St. Louis. And in order to show that his resist- 
ance was not a mere matter of verbosity, the Pontiff refused 
to expel from Rome, at the command of Napoleon, the king 
of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel I, who had thrown himself on 
the hospitality of the Father of Christendom. "Rome is 
the refuge of fallen grandeurs," wrote Consalvi to Talley- 
rand, "and she will never surrender that glorious privilege." 
The anger of Napoleon was greatly aggravated by the re- 
fusal of the Holy See to countenance the union of the em- 
peror's brother, Jerome, already married to an American 
Protestant woman, with a German candidate for worldly 
honor— a refusal concerning which we shall speak at some 
length in the following chapter. Cardinal Fesch, maternal 
ancle to Napoleon, was replaced as ambassador at Rome by 

(1) For a refutation of the theory of the Pope's subjection in temporals to the successors 
of Charlemagne, a theory which Napoleon condescended to horrow from the impudent as- 
sumptions of certain medieval German emperors, see our Vol. ii.. p. 27. el *eqq. 
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Alquier, an " unreformed revolutionist," a regicide, and a 
man ready for any evil work. Even this violent partisan 
was forced to admit, in a letter to Talleyrand, that he found 
Consalvi " reasonable and conciliating, whenever there was 
no pretext for theological discussion." It happened, how- 
ever, that there were too many of these " pretexts " ; and 
hence one day Alquier, exceedingly proud of the mission, 
read to His Eminence an imperial dispatch which ran : " Tell 
Consalvi that I am at his heels [je le talonne]; and that 
nothing done by him fails to reach my ears." At length 
Napoleon insisted that Consalvi should resign ; and the 
prelate felt that it might be to the interest of the Church if 
he were to comply. Addressing the Pontiff, he compared 
himself to Jonah, and urged : " It appears that I am the 
cause of this tempest now raging against the Church. 
Throw me into the sea." And as Pius could not willingly 
separate from so faithful a servant, the secretary pleaded : 
" You have been obliged to refuse so many of the emperor's 
requests that it might be well to grant this one, in which 
neither the faith of the Church nor the dignity of the Holy 
See is involved." The resignation was accepted on June 17, 
1806, but Pius VII. never gave to the successors of Consalvi 
any other title than that of pro-secretaries of state. The ex- 
minister left the Quirinal, then the pontifical residence, for 
his beloved Ospizio di San Michele, the direction of which 
he resumed. Just before laying down his portfolio, Con- 
salvi, foreseeing the imminent catastrophe, had written, with 
his own hand, a protest to be sent to all the European pow- 
ers on the day when Napoleon would steal the Pope's tem- 
poral crown. He had also ordered the preparation of a 
Bull of Excommunication against all the invaders of the 
papal dominions. These documents were soon put to use. 
General Miollis (1) led a French division into the capital of 
Christendom on Feb. 2, 1808 ; and on May 17, 1809, an im- 
perial edict declared the Papal States annexed to the French 
Empire, the usurper having informed the world that 

(1) This general was a brother of Charles de Miollis, the bishop of Digne whom Victor 
Hugo so absurdly travestied in the picture of " Myriel " in his novel, Les Misemljles. See 
our apposite article, entitled The Bishop of Diane *» Fact and in Fiction, in th»- Ave 
Maria, Vol. xlvi. 
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" Charlemagne, his august predecessor, had conferred those 
territories on the bishops of Koine as liefs ; that Komo 
had nevei ceased to he part of the empire of Charlemagne; 
that the union of the two powers (spiritual and royal), in the 
person of the Head of the Church, had been a continual 
source of discord ; that therefore he (Napoleon) now annexed 
the states of the Pope to his own, according to the Pon- 
tiff a revenue of two millions of francs." Pius Y1I. pro- 
tested vigorously against both the temporal and spiritual 
usurpations of Napoleon ; and finally, on June 10, 1809, lie 
promulgated a Bull of Excommunication against " the au- 
thors, abettors, and executors of all the injustices recently 
committed against the Holy See." His Holiness recapitu- 
lated the crimes of the Freuch government against his per- 
son and his office ; but it is not true that, as we often read, 
" Napoleon was the last person excommunicated byname" 
by the Roman Pontiff. Not once does the name of the em- 
peror occur in the decree ; not once is he specially indicated 
as one of the " authors, abettors, and executors " (1). The 
seizure of the pontifical person was now a matter of coiu-se 
for the sons of the Revolution. Acting under instructions 
from the emperor, Murat, who was then seated on the usurped 
throne of Naples, ordered Miollis to undertake the disgrace- 
ful task ; and that officer entrusted it to his subordinate, 
General Radet. On July 7, 1809, an hour before sunrise, 
Radet stationed troops at every exit from the pontifical 

(1) After a careful but calm enumeration of all the reasons for the decree, the Pontiff pro- 
ceeds: " Wherefore, by the authority of the Omnipotent God, of the Holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and our own. we declare that all the heretofore indicated, as well as those who 
have commanded them, as also their abettors and counsellors, and all others who have pre- 
pared the above crimes or who have themselves committed them, have incurred ihe great- 
er excommunication and other censures and ecclesiastical punishments inflicted by the 
holy Canons, by the Apostolic Constitutions, and especially by the decrees of General Coun- 
cils, notably of that of Trent ( .*?css. xxli., ch. 4, Dc Reform. ) ; and if it be necessary, we 
again excommunicate, and anathematize them." Then, lest the royalists might take ad- 
vantage of the Catholic principle, so universally held in the Age of Faith, that an excom- 
municated prince could not govern a Christian people; lest the r,onrbonists, a very large 
portion of the French nation, should precipitate the land Into another ocean of blood ; the 
Pope ad J ed : " However, although we are forced to unsheathe the sword of teverity of the 
Church, we do not forget that here on earth, despite our unworthiness, we hold the place 
of Him who, when He exercises His justice, still remembers Ills mercy. Therefore, ad- 
dressing ourselves to our own subjects and to all Christian people, we wish and we com- 
mand, by virtue of holy obedience, that no person dare to inflict any damage or prejudice on 
those whom this decree concerns, or on their goods, rights, or prerogatives, under pretext 
of this present decree." 
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palace ; then ascending to the private apartments 01 Hia 
Holiness, lie managed, though pale and trembling, to an- 
nounce to the Pontiff that lie was commissioned to obtain 
an immediate renunciation of the papal temporal sovereignty. 
" We cannot renounce," replied the Pope, " what does not 
belong to us. The temporal dominion of the Popedom be- 
longs to the Eoman Church ; we merely administrate it." 
Accompanied only by Cardinal Pacca, the chief pastor of 
the Church was then led to a carriage ; the door \t as locked, 
and surrounded by a squadron of dragoons, the prisoners of 
the great Napoleon were hurried toward France. Between 
them, the Pope and the cardinal had forty cents in their 
pockets when they left Rome. At Florence, the Pope was 
deprived of the companionship of Pacca. At Turin, the il- 
lustrious captive was attacked by sickness ; but, nevertheless, 
the journey was continued until, having crossed Mt. Cenis, a 
short stop was made at Grenoble. Here the prefect, in 
whose mansion His Holiness was lodged, was obliged to 
throw open his gardens to the thousands who besought the 
papal benediction ; but the bishop of the diocese was not 
allowed to communicate with his chief superior. From 
Grenoble the Pope was transferred to Savona. During his 
detention in this city, he was allowed to communicate with 
no person, save in the presence of governmental witnesses 
After the seizure of the Pontiff, all the cardinals then is 
Rome, among them Consalvi, had been summoned to Paris, 
where Napoleon fancied he could subdue them to his will 
Consalvi refused to leave the papal capital without a papal 
command ; and it required force to lead him to the presence 
of Napoleon. He had aged somewhat in appearance since 
his last meeting with his foe, and the latter might have prop- 
erly attributed much of the change to the imperial conduct. 
Willing to be gracious, the monarch advanced toward his 
compulsory guest, saying : " Why, Cardinal Consalvi, you 
have grown thin! I would scarcely have known you." — 
" Yes, Sire," replied His Eminence, " the years pass ; ten have 
elapsed since I had the honor of saluting Your Majesty." — 
"True," returned Napoleon, "ten years since you came for 
the Concordat. We drew it up in this very room, and it has 
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vanished in sinoke ; Rome ruined everything. But I must 
admit that I made a mistake when I deprived you of your 
portfolio. If )-ou had remained Minister, things would have 
turned out differently." Consalvi could not allow this insin- 
uation to pass unrebuked, and he remarked : " If I had re- 
tained my portfolio, Sire, I would have continued to perform 
my duty." And the conscientious prelate soon gave a proof 
that he was still ready to fulfil his obligations at any cost. 
He so influenced his brethren of the Sacred College that they 
declared that while separated from their head, the Sovereign 
Pontiff, they would not deliberate, or take an}' part in the 
affairs of the Church. This action was a blow to Napoleon, 
who, holding the Pope a prisoner at Savona, trusted to be able 
to ignore the Pontifical authority, " sc passer du Pape " ; and, 
with the aid of a complacent Sacred College, to supply all 
episcopal vacancies as he listed. In fine, Napoleon had 
hoped to find a docile instrument of his tyranny in the Church 
of France. The so-called marriage, the real concubinage, 
of the autocrat with the daughter of the Austrian sovereign, 
brought matters to a crisis. In his pretended divorce from 
his legitimate wife, Josephine, Napoleon had indeed " dis- 
pensed with the Pope." But Consalvi and twelve other car- 
dinals refused to so far recognize the legality of the union 
with the Austrian archduchess as to be present at the cere- 
mony. Had it not been for the moderating counsels of 
Fouche, the furious sovereign would have ordered out a pla- 
toon, and caused Consalvi to be summarily shot. But he 
was fain to content himself with depriving the audacious 
cardinals of the pensions which he had allowed them in the 
place of their confiscated revenues, and with forbidding their 
wearing the insignia of their office ; hence their designation 
of " black cardinals." Consalvi was conducted to Reims, 
where he resided for three years, subjected to police surveil- 
lance, but devoting his time to his Memoirs. He managed, 
somehow, to communicate with the outside world, probably 
with the aid of the young priest Bernetti, afterward cardinal 
and secretary of state ; and he conceived and initiated apian 
to deliver his venerable sovereign from captivity. An Eng- 
lish frigate was tendered, and entered the waters of Savona ; 
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but the design transpiring, Pius VII. was transferred to Fon- 
tainebleau. The Pontiff was still at Savona, however, when 
Napoleon endeavored to obtain the sanction of the French 
clergy for his design to govern the French Church without 
the intervention of the Holy See. At this time the fortunes 
of Napoleon were at their height ; the glory of no human 
potentate had ever equalled that which encompassed him ; 
with one exception, all the powers of Europe bowed at his 
nod. That one exception was the venerable prisoner of Sa- 
vona, the earthly Head of Christ's Church. Napoleon had 
feigned to laugh at the excommunication ; writing from Dres- 
den to his stepson, when he had begun to anticipate such a 
sentence, he had said : " They would denounce me to Chris- 
tendom. So ridiculous an idea can emanate only from a 
profound ignorance of the day in which we live ; the idea is 
a thousand years out of date. . . . "Would he place my throne 
under an interdict ; would he excommunicate me ? Does he 
suppose that then the muskets will fall from the hands of my 
soldiers ? " (1). Less than three years after that excommu- 
nication, the baffled sovereign beheld that spectacle which 
had appeared to be an impossibility ; during his retreat from 
Moscow, he saw the muskets drop from the benumbed hands 
of his brave grenadiers, not in isolated instances, but in the 
case of entire regiments at a time. But no worldly-wise 
person in Europe would have dreamed, in 1811, that the Na- 
poleonic drama was nearing its end ; and the spirit of the 
world found it quite appropriate that an endeavor to bend 
the will of a Koman Pontiff should be put forth by him who 
could coolly send word to three kings in his antechamber 
that they should wait until he was ready to see them (2). 
From the day of his deprivation of liberty, Pius VII. had re- 
fused to grant the canonical confirmation and institution to 
any persons nominated by the French emperor for the mitre. 
When, because of just and important reasons, the Holy See 

(1) Letter of Napoleon to Eugene de Beauharnais, then Viceroy of Italy, July 22, 1807. 

(2) Napoleon had entered on a consultation with the famous Sulpician, M. Emery, whom 
he greatly esteemed, when the door of the apartment was thrown open, and a chamberlain 
announced: "Their Majesties, the Kings of Holland, Bavaria, and Wurtemburg ! " The 
emperor exclaimed in a loud voice which was plainly heard by the monarchs who were on 
the point of entering : " Let them wait ! " Artaud ; loc cit.. Vol. ii., eh. 37. 
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adopts this measure, it wishes, observes Cardinal Pacca, to 
manifest its indignation because of the conduct which has 
driven it to such an extreme ; it does holy violence to the 
government and people concerned, so that they may repent 
of their crimes, and pause in their illegitimate and often 
sacrilegious enterprises (1). Napoleon fancied that he could 
provide for the necessities of the French Church, and thus 
oscape the indignation of that powerful Catholic party which 
was his sole reliance in face of the revolutionary factions, by 
appealing to the French Church itself, many of the most 
eminent leaders of which were his own appointees and par- 
tisans. Therefore he appointed a commission to devise ways 
and means for an obviation of the inconveniences caused by 
the " obstinacy of the Pope." The members of this commis- 
sion were Cardinals Maury and Fesch ; the archbishop of 
Tours ; the bishops of Vercelli, Evrenx, Treves, Nantes ; the 
Barnabite general, Fontana ; and the superior of Saint-Snl- 
pice, the Abbe Emery. Fontana participated only in the 
first sessions. The commission debated during many days ; 
and finally reported to the emperor that it had arrived at the 
following conclusions : I. When actuated merely by tem- 
poral motives, the Pope cannot refuse attention to spiritual 
matters. II. In regard to the nominations of cardinals, and 
in regard to other prerogatives of sovereigns, the emperor 
could claim for himself all the rights attached to the sover- 
eignties of the countries which he had subjugated. III. The 
emperor and his ministers had not acted in any way con- 
trary to the Concordat. TV. The emperor was not to be 
blamed for the religions innovations which the Pontiff had 
charged to him ; the invasion of the Papal States, etc. (the 
seizure of the Pope, of course, included), were merely tem- 
poral matters, which ought not to be confounded with spir- 
itual ones. Y. As to the means for procuring a canonical 
institution of bishops, it would be well to have the opinion 
of a National Council. (Napoleon said that this reply was 
evasive; and he demanded a categorical answer as to the 
rights of a National Council in the premises. Then the 
commission reported that " the National Council might 

(1) Pacca ; Memuires, Vol. i., p. -89. 
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opine that, in the present urgent circumstances, the institu- 
tion might be accorded by the metrojDolitan or by the senior 
suffragan.") VI. As to the disorder prevalent in the dioceses 
of the German provinces which Napoleon had subjugated, a 
Concordat would probably remedy them. YII. The excom- 
munication of the emperor was "null and void, since it had 
been launched in the defense of temporal interests." Protest- 
ing against this view of the excommunicating power, Emery 
showed that it implied an accusation against many General 
Councils, notably against the Council of Trent ; and in his 
excitement the Sulpician declared that " he would immedi- 
ately become a Protestant," if it could be proved that the 
Church did not possess a power which it had so constantly 
exercised. He also insisted that the preservation of the 
temporal dominion of the Holy See is not a thing apart from 
spiritual interests ; since the independence of the Roman 
Pontiff is secured by that dominion. Picot well says of the 
report of this commission that its general tenor and its flat- 
teries of Napoleon astonish and afflict us, when we consider 
that its ecclesiastical framers might have acquired great 
glory by a strong support of the claims of the imprisoned 
Pontiff. 

Pius VII. soon manifested his judgment on the report of 
the Napoleonic commission. In a Brief to Cardinal Maury, 
dated Nov. 5, 1810, he expressed his astonishment at the 
cardinal's acceptation of the nomination to the archdiocese 
of Paris (1) ; and he called on His Eminence to renounce the 
promotion at once, under pain of prosecution according to 
the Canons. On Dec. 2, the Pontiff sent a Brief to the vicar- 
capitular of Elorence, forbidding the clergy of that diocese 
to admit in any way the authority of the bishop of Nancy, 
whom the emperor had set over them. The Chapter and all 
the Florentine clergy cheerfully obeyed. The firmness of 
Pius VII. entailed new persecutions upon him. On Jan. 7, 
1811, his modest apartment was searched most minutely ; 
his writing desk was rifled, and all its contents, even his 
Breviary, were sent to Paris. The same treatment was ex- 

(1) Cardinal Fesch had refused to gratify his imperial nephew by accepting the nomina- 
tion. 
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perienced by all the members of his little household. From 
that day he was allowed to have no writing materials what- 
ever. He was even deprived of his confessor and his cham- 
berlain. On the 14th, the prefect of the department received 
orders to write to his prisoner the following letter : " The 
undersigned, in accordance with commands emanating from 
His Imperial and Royal Majesty, Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, etc., notifies Pope Pins VII. that he is forbidden to 
communicate with any church of the empire, or with any 
subject of the emperor, under pain of disobedience on his 
part and on their part ; that he, who preaches rebellion and 
has a heart filled with gall, has ceased to be the organ of the 
Catholic Church ; that since nothing can render him wise, 
he shall see that His Majesty is sufficiently powerful to do 
what his predecessors did, that is, to depose a Pope"(l). His 
Holiness was also notified that thenceforth His Imperial 
Majesty would allow for his sustentation, and that of his few 
attendants, only the sum of fifty cents (cinque paoli) per day 
for each individual ; but this contemptible puerility lasted 
only two weeks, as Napoleon could not endure the shame of 
knowing that the people of Savona were sending, every dav, 
donations of food to his prisoners. If the emperor had 
hoped that Pius VII. would succumb to these and similar 
petty trials, he was disappointed ; for the venerable Pontiff 
gave no sign of discouragement. A new session of the com- 
mission was now ordered, two other members being added 
to it — Cardinal Caselli, bishop of Parma, and Mgr. de 
Pradt, archbishop of Malines. They were asked to solve 
these difficulties : I. Since there is at present no communi- 
cation between the Pope and the subjects of the emperor, to 
whom shall the latter apply, when they desire dispensations 
such as the Holy See was wont to accord ? II. When the 
Pope refuses persistently to grant Bulls of Investiture to 
bishops nominated b}' the emperor, what legitimate means 
can be adopted to j^rocuro the canonical institution of those 
prelates ? To the first question the commission replied that 
when the faithful desired dispensations in matters of daily 

*)) Artaud ; Inc. cit.. Vol. iii., ch. 1. 
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necessity, but which did not concern the general administra- 
tion of the Church or its internal discipline, they might re- 
cur to their ordinaries. The second difficulty was solved by 
a suggestion that His Majesty might add to the Concordat 
a clause establishing that, if the Pontiff did not grant the in- 
stitution within a given period, the right of institution would 
devolve on the Provincial Councils. It would be advisable, 
however, subjoined the commission, to refer these matters to 
a National Council before acting upon them. This report 
was presented to the emperor during a solemn audience at 
the Tuileries on March 30, 1811. Napoleon opened the audi- 
ence with one of those violent outbursts with which he fre- 
quently affected sincere indignation — a fury which was very 
often merely theatrical. With one exception, the members 
of the commission remained mute when the tirade was fin- 
ished. When the octogenarian, Abbe Emery, saw that no car- 
dinal, no bishop, offered to brave the autocrat by a defense of 
the imprisoned Head of the Church, he calmly arose and 
said : " Sire, I can hold but one view of this matter, and it 
is that which is presented in the Catechism which is taught, 
by your orders, in all our churches. To the question 'Who 
is the Pope ? ' this answer is given : ' He is the Head of the 
Church, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to whom all Christians 
owe obedience.' Now, I ask whether a body can dispense 
with its head, with that person to whom, by divine law, it 
owes obedience? We are compelled, here in France, to up- 
hold the Four Articles of the Declaration of 1682 ; but that 
doctrine ought to be received in its entirety. You will per- 
ceive that the preface to that Declaration declares that the 
Pope is the Head of the Church, to whom all Christians owe 
obedience ; and furthermore you will see that the preface 
subjoins that the Four Articles were decreed, not so much 
to limit the power of the Pope, as to prevent men from not 
recognizing in him what is essential (to his office)." Then, 
after a minute explanation of the Four Articles, the abbe 
concluded with the declaration that the projected National 
Council would be of no authority whatever, if it were held 
without the sanction of the Pope. Evidently ill at ease, Na- 
poleon now observed : " Well, 1 shall not deny the spiritual 
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power of the Pope, since lie received that from Jesus Christ ; 
but it was Charlemagne, uot Christ, who gave the temporal 
power to him (1), anil I, as successor to Charlemagne, now 
deprive him of it, because he knows not how to use it, and 
because it impedes him in the exercise of his spiritual func- 
tions." Emery rejoined : " Your Majesty respects the great 
Bossuet, and is frequently pleased to quote him... . In his 
Defense of the Deviant Hon, Bossuet says: 'We know well 
that the Koinan Pontiffs have received by the concession of 
kings (2), and that they now possess legitimately, certain 
properties, rights, and principalities (intjieriit). "We know 
that these possessions, being dedicated to Clod, are so sa 
cred that they cannot, without sacrilege, be invaded, stolen, 
or given to seculars. The sovereignty of the city of Rome 
and of other districts has been granted to the Apostolic See, 
in order that said See may be free in the exercise of its au- 
thority throughout the world. Because of this fact we con- 
gratulate not only the Apostolic See, but the Universal 
Church ; and we pray, with our entire hearts, that in every 
sense this sacred principality may remain secure ' "(o). Cer- 
tain members of the commission begged Napoleon to par- 
don the injudiciousness of the abbe ; he was in his dotage, 
etc. The emperor replied : "I am not at all offended by the 
conduct of the Abbe Emery. He talks like a man who has 
a grasp of his subject." Dismissing the commissioners, Na- 
poleon paid special attention only to Emery. " This inci- 
dent," writes Cardinal Pacca, "confirmed me in my opinion 
that Bonaparte would not have become a persecutor of the 
Church, if he had found, in the beginning, more firmness and 
courage in the French bishops, and less condescension in 
the court of Piome " (4). 

On June 17, 1811, a so-called National Council of the 
French Empire met in the cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, 
under the presidency of Cardinal Fesch ; and His Eminence 

(1) For proof that the Roman Pontiff was a temporal so\ereign long before theadventof 
Charleinaene, see our Vol. i., ch. 40. 

(2> Here tlie Eagle of Meaux errs. The original sonne of the Papal dominion In the 
Roman Slates was no concession of sovereigns, but the will of the population* of those 
states, who had been abandoned hy the Constantinonolitan emperors. See uhi xttjira. 

(3) Defense of the Declaration, bk. 1, sect. 10, <b. i6. (4) Xfmnirrs. Voi. t.. p. 214. 
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«ourageously began the conciliar proceedings by pronounc- 
ing the customary oath : " I swear and promise true obedi- 
ence to the Roman Pontiff, etc." The address of the syno-- 
dais to the emperor, which had been composed by the bish- 
op of Nantes, proved to be so sycophantic that very many 
of the prelates voted against its adoption, unless the objec- 
tionable passages were omitted. Napoleon refused to re- 
ceive the corrected compliments, and ordered the assembly 
to proceed to the business for which it had been convoked. 
A commission of twelve members was then appointed to 
prepare a report concerning the " proper " means of sup- 
plying a deficiency of Papal Bulls of Investiture. After 
many debates, Cardinal Fesch was requested by the com- 
mission to inform the emperor that it was the opinion of the 
Council that a deputation should wait upon the Pontiff, and 
beg His Holiness to provide for the needs of the churches 
of the empire. Napoleon replied that if the Council did not 
perform its duty immediately, he would dissolve it, and 
then compel the metropolitans to institute the bishops ; he 
also insisted on the preparation, then and there, of a decree 
which the commission afterward presented to the synodals 
as " an extreme condescension of the emperor, a benefit 
which they should hasten to welcome." "When this decree 
was read in the Council, several bishops declared that they 
would not sign it. Then Napoleon arrested and sent to the 
fortress of Vincennes the chief opponents of his measure, 
the bishops of Troyes, Tournay, and Gand ; and he threat- 
ened to incarcerate also the archbishop of Bordeaux. Sev- 
eral of the synodals braved the imperial anger by returning 
to their dioceses. Thiers ascribes to Cardinal Maury the 
invention of the plan now adopted by Napoleon to gain his 
point (1). One by one, the prelates were summoned to the 
residence of the Minister of "Worship, and there subjected 
to either seduction or intimidation (2). The governmental 

(1) History of the Consulate and the Empire, Vol. xiii., p. 174. Paris, 1845-65. 

(2) One of the prelates who resisted all the efforts of both the Minister and Napoleon 
was the bishop of Digne, the " Myriel " of Hugo's Miscrables, of whom we have already 
spoken. Hugo says that "Myriel" attended at only one session; that, "beincra bishop 
of a mountain diocese, and being accustomed to contact with nature in all simplicity and 
severity, he seemed to bring among these eminent personages certain ideas which changed 
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machinery having accomplished its utmost, tlio Council met 
in " general congregation " on Aug. 5, and a largo majority 
voted for a decree such as the emperor had demanded. It 
was provided that no see should remain vacant for more 
than a year ; that the emperor should he besought to continue 
to provide for vacancies as the Concordat prescribed, and 
that his nominees should ask His Holiness for the canonical 
institution ; that the Pontiff should grant that institution 
within six mouths after reception of the request ; that in the 
case of a bishop, if the Pope did not grant the Bull of insti- 
tution within six months, the metropolitan, and in that pre- 
late's absence, the senior suffragan, should effect the institu- 
tion ; that if the case were one of a metropolitan, the senior 
suffragan should act : and finally, that the decree should be 
submitted to His Holiness, together with a prayer for his 
approbation of it, the Council being convinced that " it alone 
could put an end to the woes of the churchets of France and 
of Italy." Hefele asserts that only one synodal, Droste- 
Vischering, a Rhenish prelate, raised his voice against this 
decree (1) ; but the German historian is contradicted by the 
Acts of the Council, which record the dissentient votes of 
the archbishop of Bordeaux, and of the bishops of Yannes, 
Saint-Brieuc, Soissons, Amiens, Angers, Limoges, Agen, 
Mende, Namur, Digne, and Grenoble. As deputies of the 
Council, charged with the task of procuring the pontifical 
assent to its decree, Napoleon chose the archbishops of 



the character of the assembly. He soon returned to D. ; and when he was questioned as 
to the speedy departure, he answered : ' I tired them ; I brought with me an outside at- 
mosphere ; I was like an open door to them. ' " The truth is that Mgr. de Miollis attended 
all the sessions of the Council ; his name is found on the rolls of all of these, and of all the 
special conferences. It is true that he was an intransigaint, always pronouncing for the 
prerogatives of the Apostolic See. When the Minister of Worship, Bigot do Preameneu, 
endeavored to conquer his resistance to the imperial pretensions by citing the submission 
of " many distinguished bishops," Miollis remarked : " I understand yon, M. le Ministre ; 
and precisely because Providence lias given more talent to others than to me. I consider 
myself obliged to makethe best possible useof the little that I possess." Napoleon himself 
exerted all his wiles, aud put forth Innumerable sophistries, to gain the voie of the simple- 
minded prelate : but just when he was flattering himsWf that he had prevailed. Miollis de- 
clared that he wanted time for reflection. " I hnve never yet come to an important decis- 
ion without previous prayer to the Holy Ghost." The emperor fold him to give his answer 
on the following day ; and when the time arrived Napoleon sarcastically asked what the 
Holy Ghost had said. The reply was : '* Not one word. Sire, of all those which your Majes- 
ty pronounced yesterday." Of course Hugo suppressed these facts. 
(1) Thus in the Church .Lexicon of Wetzer and \Ve:te, art. Pius \'If. 
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Tours, Pavia, and Malines ; and the bishops of Faenza, 
Piacenza, Feltre, Evreux, Nantes, and Treves. His Majesty 
deemed it prudent to join some of the cardinals to this dep- 
utation ; and strange to say, he selected five of his '- red " 
Eminences, Roverella, Ruffo, Doria, Dugnani, and Bayane — 
men whose records would scarcely influence the Pontiff in 
favor of the cause that they espoused. The details of the 
meeting of these prelates with the prisoner of Savona are 
unknown to this day ; but there is reason to believe that we 
must regard as authentic the approbation of the Conciliar 
decree which, on their return to Paris, the deputies pre- 
sented to their imperial master. In reference to this appro- 
bation, extorted from the betrayed and suffering Pontiff, Car- 
dinal Pacca remarks : " If I had not discovered, among the 
documents entrusted by the Pope to us at Fonts inebleau, 
the minute of this Brief (Ex quo), I would not have credited 
its existence ; or at least I would not have believed that it 
was couched in the terms which are given in the Fragments 
Regarding the Ecclesiastical History of the First Years of the 
Nineteenth Century, written by M. de Barral, nephew of the 
archbishop of Tours." Napoleon had conquered in the first 
stage of the game which had for its stake the enslavement of 
the French Church. Great, therefore, was the astonishment 
of the prelates who had compromised with their consciences, 
when they were informed that His Majesty refused to accept 
the Brief for which he had so persistently labored. Publi- 
cists differ as to the reasons for this imperial inconsistency. 
It is not improbable that Napoleon felt that, were he to ac- 
cept the pontifical concession, he would be obliged, in com- 
mon decency, to restore the successor of St. Peter to his 
capital and to liberty — a procedure which would have been 
equivalent to a renunciation of his dream of a Napoleonic 
Western Empire. The bishops were ordered to return to 
their dioceses, and an end was put to an assembly which 
had been thoroughly illegitimate, and which, among all 
modern ecclesiastical reunions, most perfectly resembles 
the so-called councils of the Arian or schismatic Byzantine 
emperors. 

On June 9, 1812, our Pontiff was informed by his jailers 
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that ho was to be immediately transferred to Fontainebleau. 
Some authors opine that Napoleon feared that during his 
immineut Russian expedition, an English squadron might 
deliver his prisoner from Savona ; others more reasonably 
suppose that the autocrat imagined that by bringing Pius 
VII. under the direct influence of his magnetic personality, 
he could more readily obtain what was then his principal 
desire, the papal abdication of the kingship of the Roman 
States. "When the guards had conducted the Pope as far 
as Mt, Cenis, he was found to be so seriously ill, that word 
was sent to the French authorities of Turin, with request 
for orders as to what was to be done. The reply was to 
the effect that the commands of the emperor were to be 
obeyed. Meanwhile the Holy Yiaticum had been adminis- 
tered to His Holiness, and in his carriage ; for the reader 
must know that during this journey of eleven days, the ven- 
erable prisoner was not once allowed to leave the vehicle. 
Fontainebleau was reached on June 20 ; and the Pontiff was 
put to bed, where he remained during several weeks, hover- 
ing between life and death. After his disastrous campaign 
in Russia, Napoleon went to Fontainebleau ; and he succeeded 
in wrenching from the weakness of the suffering Pontiff, 
then without other advisers than the " red " cardinals, a sig- 
nature to a draft for a new Concordat. The circumstances 
which preceded this signature, accorded on Jan. 25, 1813, 
are unknown ; but the Pontiff ever afterward declared that 
when Cardinal Doria handed him the pen, His Eminence 
and the other " red " cardinals assured him that the docu- 
ment contained " only simple preliminaries, which would re- 
main secret until, in a meeting of all the cardinals, it should be 
decided how to put them in force." The Pope also declared 
that it was untrue that, as was then said, and as is still of- 
ten asserted, the infuriated emperor struck the Vicar of 
Christ (1). By the instrument signed at Fontainebleau, 
among other things which were redolent of the " Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy," Pius VII. agreed to reside wherever 
the emperor would indicate ; thus tacitly abdicating his 
temporal throne. The wily monarch published what he 

(1) Pacca; Me moires, pt. ii., cb. 13. 
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chose to style a new Concordat on Feb. 13 ; and it was 
immediately registered as a law of the empire. But Provi- 
dence had decreed that this document was not to trammel 
the independence of the Holy See. Napoleon had promised 
to free the cardinals and other ecclesiastics who were con- 
fined in the prisons of Fenestrelles, Pignerol, Capraja, and 
other fortresses ; and although he broke his word in the case 
of the bishops and simple priests, he liberated the cardinals. 
Consalvi arrived at Fontainebleau on Feb. 18. As we have 
seen, Pius VII. had intended, when signing the draft of Jan. 
25, that a condition sine qua non of its validity was to be its 
approval by all the cardinals united in Consistory. Consalvi 
soon found that their Eminences differed in judgment as to 
the pretended Concordat, but his own opinion was at once 
delivered in these words : " Holy Father, a cloud may ob- 
scure the light of the sun, but the sun does not hence be- 
come a cloud. For the honor of the Church, this instru- 
ment, extorted from Your Holiness by violence, must be dis- 
avowed." This judgment was then unanimously adopted. 
Consalvi and Pacca were delegated to draw up a disavowal, 
to be forwarded to Napoleon. When the monarch received 
this missive, he trampled it under foot and exclaimed : 
" Things will never be settled until I have cut off the heads 
of some of these priests ! " But he merely tried fresh nego- 
tiations, which dragged their weary length along until Pius 
TIL declared that he would give the matter no further con- 
sideration until he found himself in Home. And that day 
came. On January 22, 1814, Napoleon allowed the Pontiff 
to return to Borne. Consalvi, however, was conducted by 
the police to Beziers to be interned ; but before separating 
from his venerable master, he wrote out instructions for 
those cardinals who remained in Paris. They were prohib- 
ited, in the most positive manner, to enter upon any negotia- 
tion in reference to any arrangement with the Holy See. 
Nevertheless, in February Napoleon tried his hand once 
again ; but in three months he abdicated the throne in that 
same chateau where he had so shamefully treated the Yicar 
of Christ (1). 

(1) " History does not accept that humanitarian Napoleon and that sentimental Caesar 
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Pius VII. re-entered his capital on May 24, 1814. Murat, 
the soldier whose fortune Napoleon had made, and to whom 
ho had given his sister Caroline in marriage, had basely 
joined the allied enemies of his benefactor, and had invaded 
the States of the Church. Napoleon preferred to see those 
States in the hands of the Pontiff, their legitimate sover- 
eign, rather than in those of an ambitious traitor ; therefore, 
he allowed his illustrious captive to leave the soil of France. 
The spirit which animated Pius VII. when he entered the 
Eternal City, which had become demoralized under the rule 
of the sons of the Revolution, may be illustrated by an in- 
cident which happened during his journey. "While resting 
at Cesena, he was told that Murat, who was still king of 
Naples, and whose soldiers were occupying several of the 
papal provinces, was in the neighborhood, and would glad- 
ly be honored with an audience. The request was granted ; 
and when the first compliments had been exchanged, Murat 
expressed his surprise at the Pope's intention of proceeding 
to Rome. The spirit of the Romans, he said, was averse to 
a rule by ecclesiastics. And in order to couvince the Pon- 
tiff that he spoke the truth, he showed to His Holiness a 
petition (men said that it had been solicited by himself) 
which was signed by many Roman patricians and land- 
owners, urging Murat to use his influence with the allied 
sovereigns to procure the government of Rome by some sec- 
ular prince. The Pope took the document ; but without 
reading it, he threw it into the brazier which was warming 
the room, and remarked : " Now nothing prevents our go- 
ing to Rome." We may here note that on the day after our 
Pontiff had re-entered the Quirinal Palace, from which the 

which some have tried to impose upon it. So far as genius is concerned. Napoleon stands 
forth as the great contemporary figure, as warrior and as orgauizer. At the close of the 
French Revolution, which had produced only chaos, he intuitively discerned the two needs 
of society— namely, religion and administration. With the intelligence which perceives 
he united the will which executes, when it is aided by circumstances, lie also possessed 
military genius, and that helped him to hide his despotism under the mantle of glory. To 
three sides of his nature— a knowledge of civil and political affairs, a will, and military 
genius— he owed his fourteen years of reign. He fell, through an abuse of the principle of 
his rule, which was the omnipotence of one will imposing itself on every person and every 
thing. This principle was irresistible so long as circumstances favored it ; but It failed in an 
impossible duel with contrary circumstances, partly through his own fault, and partly 
through the natural course of events." (Alfred Nettement. cited by E. d'Argill. in his 
Centennial of 1789. Paris, 1889.) 
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children of the Revolution had dragged him, nearly five 
years previously, one of the patrician signers of this petition 
threw himself at the feet of His Holiness, and begged par- 
don for his treason. The gentle Pontiff replied : " Well, 
well ! Do you think that we ourselves find in our conduct no 
fault for which we ought to be blamed? " Just before he 
entered his capital, Pius VII. named Consalvi plenipoten- 
tiary to all the courts of Europe. Talleyrand, who had pre- 
sented him to the First Consul, now introduced him to Louis 
XVIII. The great object of the prelate was to obtain the 
restoration of the States of the Church in their pristine integ- 
rity. This was no easy task ; for the weaker governments 
could scarcely trust to equitable treatment when so many 
vultures were disputing over the remains of the Colossus. 
England had her eye on the Low Countries, Russia claimed 
Poland, Prussia coveted Saxony, while the ravenous stomach 
of Austria yearned for nearly all, if not all, of Italy. France, 
of course, could only remain silent. In this emergency, 
Consalvi resolved to claim the support of that Protestant 
kingdom, the protection of whose subjects had brought up- 
on the Holy See its chief persecution. He went to London, 
and so charmed the prince-regent, that when the English 
plenipotentiaries were starting for the Congress of Vienna, 
they were told to support all the demands of the papal rep- 
resentative ; for they would be just ones. Before his depart- 
ure from London, Consalvi, in the name of Pope Pius VII., 
requested the emancipation of the British Catholics. He ar- 
rived at Vienna on July 20, strong in the support of the Eng- 
lish representatives, and in the good-will of Alexander of 
Russia, which the friendship of the prince-regent had pro- 
cured for him. On November 19, the Legations, Benevento, 
and Pontecorvo, were restored to the Holy See ; but the roy- 
al participants in the Congress impudentl} r , if solicitously, 
impressed upon the pontifical government the necessity of 
introducing reforms such as not one of them dreamed of adopt- 
ing in his own dominions. At this Congress Consalvi gained 
one of his most notable diplomatic triumphs. To avoid 
all rivalries, he said, among the mutually jealous great pow- 
ers, he suggested that precedency should be accorded to the 
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papal ambassador whenever the diplomatic body mot. The 
Pope, he argued, represents one of (he weakest temporal 
powers, but the strongest moral one of all. In the name of 
England, Wellington agreed. Prussia objected ; but the czar 
interfered, saying : " The Pope is the head of the largest 
body of Christians existing, while in a political sense he is 
neutral. If I had the honor of meeting him in an assembly 
of sovereigns, I would ask for no other presiding oilicer 
than the Holy Father ; my ambassadors will treat his nun- 
cios as I would treat his person. " This settled the matter ; 
and to this day the provision for a nuncio's precedency is 
one of the few ordinances of the Congress of Vienna which 
are still respected by the cabinets of Europe. But Consalvi 
entertained very little confidence in the permanently heal- 
ing qualities of the Congress. Listen to the following avow- 
al : "I have heard the most sinister predictions from the 
lips of my colleagues in the Congress. The powers hope to 
dominate the Revolution by compression, or by reducing it 
to silence ; and, nevertheless, the Revolution lifts its head 
at the very table of this body. We are trying, by dint of 
sheer force and money, to bolster up an old edifice which is 
crumbling before our eyes ; and we never dream of rebuild- 
ing it in a solid fashion — a thing which would be, perhaps, 
less expensive, and certainly more durable." The bass-re- 
lief on the beautiful monument to Consalvi in the Roman 
Church of St. Mary of the Martyrs, once the Pantheon of 
Agrippa, represents the return of the great diplomat from 
the Congress of Vienna, and his presentation to the Pontiff- 
King of the provinces wrested from his sway eighteen years 
previously. But it would have been impossible for the artist 
to picture, within the compass of a single monument, all that 
Consalvi effected toward the restoration of her olden lustre 
to Rome. Under the withering touch of that movement 
which, according to its frenzied advocates, was to entail the 
very culmination of prosperity, the capital of the Christian 
world had seen grass growing in the Square of St. Peter's. 
Consalvi, restored to the secretaryship of state, resolved to 
renew the olden traditions, and to surround the Apostolic 
Chair with all the glories of the sciences and the arts. He 
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initiated immense works, destined to replace the spoliations 
of the modern Vandals, and put forth every effort to effect 
the restitution of the treasures of art which the Gallic con- 
queror had stolen for the adornment of the Louvre, — a task, 
however, in which he was not entirely successful. He en- 
couraged and protected the greatest of modern sculptors, 
Canova, and the Danish Thorwaldsen, who finally executed 
his monument ; the young and struggling musician, Rossini ; 
Cimarosa in his decline ; the Englishman Lawrence, whom 
George IV. had sent to paint his portrait ; Bernetti and An- 
gelo Mai, who afterward continued his policy. He was the 
friend of Humboldt and of Niebuhr ; but he knew how to do 
the honors of the capital to kings and princes, and the fes- 
tivities with which he welcomed them were among the most 
splendid of the day. 

Just as Pius VII. had refused to acquiesce in the demand 
of Bonaparte to expel the king of Sardiuia from Rome, so 
did he refuse the repeated interpellations of the allied sover- 
eigns for the withdrawal of the papal hospitality from the 
Bonaparte family, who had taken refuge with the Apostolic 
See after the ruin of their head. The Pontiff even interest- 
ed himself in the lot of the captive of St. Helena. Hearken 
to the following letter to Consalvi : " The mother and 
family of Napoleon appeal to our mercy and generosity, 
and we deem it just to respond. We are sure that you will 
cheerfully comply with our injunction to write, in our name, 
to the allied monarchs, and especially to the prince-regent 
[of England], who has given us so many proofs of esteem. 
He is your good and dear friend, and we expect yon to ask 
him to lighten the sufferings of such a banishment. It 
would be an extraordinary joy to our heart to have contributed 
to lessen the torments of Napoleon. He can no longer be a 
danger to any one ; and we wish him to be an occasion of 
remorse to no one." Such, also,' were the sentiments of 
Consalvi ; and the man who would have shot him had the ben- 
efit of his intercession at London, Paris, and Vienna. Wheu 
the mother of Napoleon learned, through Cardinal Fesch, of 
the efforts of Consalvi on behalf of her son, she wrote to 
His Eminence : " The sole consolation left me is the knowl- 
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e(Tg6 that tlie Holy Father forgets the past, and remembers 
only his .affection for all belonging to me. "We can find no 
refuge sa\e under the pontifical government ; and our grati- 
tude is commensurate with the benefit. I speak in the 
name of my entire family of proscribed ones; and, above all, 
for him who is new slowly dying on a desert rock. His 
Holiness and Your Eminence are the only persons in Eu- 
rope who try to soften his fate" (1). 

The return of Pope Pius VII. to the capital of his tem- 
poral dominions, and, therefore, to his normal position of 
spiritual independence, was the signal to innumerable bish- 
ops throughout Christendom for so many petitions for the 
restoration of the Society of Jesus. Already, in 1801, our 
Pontiff had permitted a canonical establishment of the Soci- 
ety in Russia, conferring on its members in that empire all 
ot their olden jjowers and privileges. And in 1804 he had 
extended this concession to the kingdom of Naples, hearken- 
ing to the prayer of that same Ferdinand who, in 1767, had 
so heartily entered into the Masonico-Jansenist conspiracy 
against those religions. Cardinal Pacca finds in the restora- 
tion of the celebrated Society by Pins YIL, and in his own 
prominent connection with that restoration, a wonderful 



(1) Consalvi was indefatigable in labor. Even when at the height of his honors *.no fame, 
he never worked less than fifteen hours a day. He was often reproached witu his inti- 
macy with schismatics and Protestants. Once Pius VII., commenting on his having tamed 
the ferocious Lutheran, N'iebuhr, remarked: "That is one of our dear Consalvi's greatest 
miracles." He was very forgiving, but he was never weak. One day, when he was being 
beset by a multitude of office-seekers, pension and sinecure hunters, and others of that ilk, 
he discerned among them certain olden revolutionists of the direst and bloodiest stamj 
"■ I am surprised to see you here," he said.—" But we have been amnestied," was the coo. 
reply. — "True," returned the Minister, with a dismissing gesture, "the Holy Father was 
willing to pardon yon, hut not to reward you." One of his recreations was the cultivation 
of flowers, to which he was passionately attached. The Duke of Orleans, afterward King 
Louis Philippe, wishing to testify his gratitude for some favor received, Talleyrand told 
him : "If you wish to please him, send him some dowers." He detested any approach to 
ostentation. George IV. having sent him a piece of the finest Indian cashmere, woven ex- 
pressly for the purpose, his valet managed, unknown to the prelate, to have a soutane made 
of the elegant material, and to get his master into it on the occasion of a solemn function. 
As usual, too preoccupied to notice his costume, he set out for the ceremony, and his gor- 
geous raiment received admiring attention. He retired at once to his apartments, doffed 
the precious robe, and sent It as a gift to an impoverished country church. The powers of 
Consalvi as secretary of state expired, of course, with Pope Pius VII.; and then his own 
fast-failing health warned him to prepare to follow the master he had so faithfully served. 
He retired to bis villa at Porto d'Anzio. and returned again to Rome only to attend to the 
magnificent tomb which he erected to the late Pontiff with the fruits of his economies. He 
went to his reward on January 24, 1S24. 
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illustration of the difference between the ways of Providence 
and the theories of men : " The 3*oung Benedictine, Chiara- 
monti, studied under professors who were hostile to the Jes.- 
uits ; and from them he imbibed doctrines the very oppo- 
site to those defended by the Society. Now everyone knows 
how deep is the impression produced by the studies of our 
youth. As for myself, I had been inspired, when a young 
man, with sentiments of aversion, and I may say of fanati- 
cal hatred, for the illustrious Society. For instance, there 
was placed in my hands, with an order to make extracts from 
it, the famous Provincial Letters, both in French and in Lat- 
in, together with those notes by Weudrok (Nicole), which 
were far more abominable than the text. They gave me al- 
so the Practical Morality of the Jesuits by Arnauld, and 
similar works, which I credited in good faith. At that time 
who would have believed that the Benedictine, Barnaba 
Chiaramonti, having become Pope, would, immediately after 
the subsiding of a fearful tempest, re-establish that So- 
ciety throughout the Catholic world ; and that I would be 
the one to prepare the way for this new triumph, receiving 
from the Pope the duty of executing his sovereign orders ? 
Having been a witness of those two memorable events, the 
suppression and the restoration of the Society of Jesus, I 
could appreciate the difference between the impressions pro- 
duced by each of them " (1). Then the cardinal enters into 
the details of the resurrection of the Society on Aug. 7, 
1814 ; and he declares that he wishes to avail himself of the 
opportunity " to leave in his writings a solemn retractation of 
the imprudent outbursts of his youth against a Society 
which has merited so well of the Church of Jesus Christ." 
The rehabilitating Bull Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum was 
placed by Pius VII. himself in the hands of Panizoni, the 
provincial of the Jesuits in Italy and vicar-general of the 
Society. On May 29, 1815, King Ferdinand VII. of Spain 
repaired, to some extent, the harm which his grandfather, 
Charles III, had inflicted on the Society ; he invited the 
Jesuits to return to Spain, and restored to them all their 
property which had not been sold. In France, however, 

(1) Memoirs, pt. iii., ch. 8. 
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.although Talleyrand advised Louis XY11I. to recall the So- 
ciety as an efficacious support of the recently restored mon- 
archy, either the king's philosophistic prejudices or his fear 
of the mob led him to withhold all governmental cognizance 
of the Bull Sollieitudo. In practice this reticence of the civil 
authorities interfered but little with the good which the Jes- 
uits now resumed in France ; the king did not extend to 
them his .royal invitation to return to their work in his king- 
dom, but the Constitution left them at liberty to so return. 
Article V. of the Chart? conceded to the Church, just as it 
allowed to Judaism and to the innumerable sects of Protest- 
antism, full liberty of action in everything pertaining to the 
spiritual order, and in accordance with her own rules. There- 
fore, since the Pope had numbered the Society of Jesus 
among the Religious Orders, its members, albeit merely 
auxiliary priests in the eyes of the civil law, were able to en- 
ter legally into France. 

Pope Pius VII. laid down his burden of over twenty-three 
years of pontificate on April 20, 1823. The pre-eminent 
characteristic of this Pontiff was indicated by Cardinal Pacca, 
wheu that minister and friend applied to him the words with 
which Holy Writ describes the legislator of Sinai — " He was 
the mildest of men." But although gentleness was his pre- 
dominating trait, so much so that, with the sole exception 
of Pius IX., no modern Pope so filled with love of him all 
who held personal relations with him, he was not weak. In 
his charming and valuable reminiscences of the four pontifi- 
cates which he had accurately and even critically studied, 
Cardinal Wiseman said : " The government of the Pope 
was vigorous and decided, because he knew better than 
most princes how to choose his minister, and, once chosen, 
how to give him his confidence. If this work were a history, 
it would be easy to give proof of this truly sovereign instinct. 
It may be sufficient to say, that no one could have served 
him more wisely, at the critical moment when his misfor- 
tunes commenced, than their historian, Cardinal Pacca ; 
none could have guided the helm of his shattered vessel more 
skilfully or more firmly than the great statesman, Consalvi. 
It was in that middle space between these two ministers — 
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when no longer, indeed, a monarch, but a captive — when 
bereft of all advice and sympathy, but pressed on close by 
those who, themselves probably deceived, thoroughly de- 
ceived him — that he committed the one error of his life and 
pontificate, in 1813. For there came to him men ' of the 
seed of Aaron,' who could not be expected to mislead him, 
themselves free and moving in the business of the world, who 
showed him, through the loop-holes of his prison, that world 
from which he was shut out, as though agitated on its sur- 
face, and to its lowest depths, through his uubendingness ; 
the Church torn to schism, and religion weakened to de- 
struction, from what they termed his obstinacy. He who 
had but prayed and bent his neck to suffering was made to 
appear in his own eyes a harsh and cruel master, who would 
rather see all perish, than loose his grasp on unrelenting, 
but impotent, jurisdiction. He yielded for a moment of 
conscientious alarm ; he consented, though conditionally, 
under false, but virtuous impressions, to the terms proposed 
to him for a new Concordat. But no sooner had his upright 
and humble mind discovered the error, than it nobly and 
successfully repaired it. He would have no help from others 
in this work ; he would let no man risk peace or comfort by 
assisting him. He would be his own secretary ; wrote, cor- 
rected, and transcribed the necessary documents ; recovered 
his bright serenity, his sweet smile, and unruffled peace ly 
his humble candor ; and rose higher in the esteem and love 
of all who knew him, from the depth of the self-abasement 
into which he nobly descended " (1). Alluding to the just- 
ice and true liberalism of this Pontiff's reign over his tem- 
poral subjects, after his restoration, the same calm and judi- 
cious authority says : " Had Pius VII. re-enacted the laws 
(framed by the foreign usurpers) under which his subjects 
had groaned as under an oppression, and re-established the 
republic which they still detested as a usurpation ; had he 
acted in the teeth of all Europe, in spite of every principle 
which guided its sovereigns and statesmen in his restoration ; 
had he even thereby risked for himself another catastrophe, 
and for Italy another war ; there might nowadays be many 

(1) The Last Four Popes, eta. 4. London, 1858. 
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who would extol him as a hero, and almost deify him as a man 
beyond and above his ago. Had ho acted so, however, at 
that time, he would have been ridiculed, deserted, and abused 
by all parties, whig or tory, conservative or radical, as a 
fanatic, an unseasonable phenomenon, a man behind the age, 
which had outgrown revolutionary fancies ; in tine, a dotard 
who had better have been translated from the cell of a pris- 
on to that of an asylum, than restored from exile to a throne. 
"We doubt if even the sorry compliment of a newspaper par- 
agraph would have been paid him for his pains. He was 
restored, as Pope, to the temporal government of the portion 
of Italy held by his predecessors, without share in the war- 
like achievements of other princes, without a claim to the 
prizes of their victories. He was restored concurrently by 
Protestant and Catholic Powers, with the applause of the 
civilized world, and amidst the acclamations of jov, or rather 
in accordance with the longings, of his own subjects. He 
was restored on the principle which formed the basis of all 
restorations at the time, that Europe, so long convulsed and 
so long unsettled, should return to the normal state from 
which she had been wrenched. Empires were restored as 
empires, kingdoms resettled as kingdoms, grand-duchies as 
grand-duchies, republics as republics. And so the Pope 
was given back to Rome, to rule as Popes had done, by a 
system exceptional, and in a form the loss of which expe- 
rience had proved to be hurtful. The independence of the 
Pope, that is, the combination in one of spiritual rule over 
the whole Catholic Church with a temporal limited sover- 
eignty, had been sensibly demonstrated to be an important 
element in the re-adjustment of Europe. The evils resulting 
from the subjection of the common Father of the Faithful to 
one of his more powerful children, had been universally felt ; 
and the continuation of such an irregular condition by a 
peaceful subjugation of the ecclesiastical to any lay power, 
would have been only providing for the habitual derange- 
ment of religious action." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PRETENDED DIVORCES OF NAPOLEON AND JEROME BONAPARTE.* 

In a pamphlet which he issued in 1887, Prince Jerome 
Napoleon, the illegitimate son of the Napoleonic king of 
Westphalia by a daughter of the king of Wurtemburg, found 
fault with the Austrian diplomat, Prince Metternich, because 
of an assertion by that generally circumspect personage to 
the effect that the great Napoleon had never been united 
sacramentally to Josephine. The Austrian had even dared 
to say that Cardinal Consalvi himself had admitted to him 
that the Boman Pontiff, Phis. VII., had sanctioned the concu- 
binarij status of Napoleon and Josephine, by the very fact 
that he had admitted the latter to a share in the imperial 
consecration. It was quite natural that Metternich, merely 
as a politician, should wish such to have been the case ; un- 
der no other supposition could he uphold the honor of Maria 
Louisa and of her family. If Josephine was ever sacrarnen- 
tally united to Napoleon, the proud Hapsburgs had simply 
handed over one of their daughters to be the concubine of 
the " Corsican adventurer " ; as Catholics, the imperial family 
of Austria were compelled to acknowledge this degradation 
of their escutcheon ; therefore the Germanic imperialism of 
the Viennese chancellor impelled his presumedly Catholic 
conscience to pronounce an abominable lie, and to insult the 
memory of one of the holiest successors of St. Peter. It 
shall be our present task- to show that Prince Napoleon was 
in the right when he replied to Metternich that Napoleon 
and Josephine, " who had been only civilly married in the 
time of the Directory, were united religiously by Cardinal 
Fesch, in order to satisfy the scruples of Josephine, in the 
evening preceding the consecration, and in the presence of 
Talleyrand and Berthier, in the chapel of the Tuileries. I 
know this from the traditions of my family " (1). 

Whether because they really ignored the circumstances of 

(*) The first part of this chapter appeared as an article in the Ave Maria, Vol. xxxii. 
(1) Napoleon and His Detractors. 
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Napoleon's marriage and divorce, or because they dared not 
reveal displeasing details, the memoirists of the First Em- 
pire— such as Bourrienne, Marco Saint-Hilaire, Loriquet, 
Gallois, the Continuator of Anquetil — have given us either 
travestied information or none at all. Thiers and d'Haus- 
sonville afterward narrated a part of the story. But in 1839 
M. d'Avannes, vice-president of the tribunal of Evreux, while 
preparing his Sket cites of Navarre, and wishing to give some 
place to Josephine, who had received the ancient kingdom 
as a kind of appanage, asked permission to consult the docu- 
ments concerning our subject which were guarded in the ar- 
chives of the Ministry of Justice. He was allowed to inves- 
tigate, but not to copy them. In this emergency he had 
recourse to the friendly offices of the Abbe Rudernare, who 
had been promoter of the diocese of Paris under the empire ; 
and who, more liberal than the state authorities, was able 
to furnish the investigator with even more information than 
that hidden in the archives. Add to this source the narra- 
tion of Rudernare himself, as given among the " justificative 
pieces " in the History of Cardinal Fesch, by Lyonnet, aud 
you have the means whereby to construct the entire his- 
tory of the Napoleonic matrimonial complication. 

When Napoleon married Josephine de Beauharnais, on 
March 9, 1796, it was a purely civil ceremony which, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and law of the Revolution, united 
the pair. At that time the most hellish spirit of the Revolu- 
tion had subsided, and it would not have been difficult to find 
a priest to bless their nuptials ; indeed, during the worst 
days of the Terror few good Catholics entered the matrimo- 
nial life under the sole auspices of the State, dangerous 
though their fidelity generally proved. Josephine passed 
for a virtuous woman, and even showed a certain amount of 
religious devotion ; on her part, therefore, this neglect may 
have been a mere worldly weakness. But there is good 
reason for supposing that Bonaparte was actuated, if not 
from the very day of his betrothal, at least from a period 
shortly posterior to it, by a design to provide himself with 
a loophole for escape from what might possibly become an 
inconvenient burden. In vain did Josephine beg for a relig- 
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ions authorization of their union ; this proved to be one of 
the few matters in which her influence over Napoleon was 
null. Eight years passed, and the time came for the corona- 
tion of Bonaparte as Emperor of the French. Pope Pius 
VII. came to Paris for the great ceremony, and Josephine 
succumbed to the influence of that mysterious prestige 
which ever surrounds the Vicar of Christ. Her soul was in 
agony. Could she bear to submit her head to the blessing 
of the Supreme Pontiff of that Church whose laws she was 
defying ? Could she dare to receive an almost sacramental 
consecration while living in the bonds of sin ? And then 
there flashed into her mind the prospect of being able to fi- 
nally dissipate the cloud which had so long hung over her other- 
wise happ}' life. Her purely civil marriage might be an- 
nulled by the powerful wish of that ambitious husband, 
whose dearest hopes her continued childlessness so terribly 
thwarted ; but would even Bonaparte succeed, where Philip 
Augustus had failed, in procuring the dissolution of a Chris- 
tian matrimonj 7 ? She had already told Bourrienne that 
from the day when Napoleon commenced to plot for the 
imperial crown, she had felt herself lost ; but now she could 
put an end to this anguish. She would avow her trouble to 
the Pontiff himself. 

Trembling with emotion and shame, she made her avowal 
on December 1, the day before that appointed for the corona- 
tion. The Pontiff was thunderstruck. In common with all 
of Josephine's friends — nay, with all France — he had believed 
her marriage to have been sanctioned by the Church. 
His answer was full of tenderness for the weeping woman, and 
of consideration for the unscrupulous man who would have de- 
ceived him, while it manifested the tact of the priest and the 
Pontiff. Canonically, the situation of the emperor did not 
concern him ; that was an affair to be arranged between the 
potentate's conscience and himself. But now that he, the 
Pontiff, knew the state of affairs, he could not, nrach as he 
lamented the fact, admit the empress to a share in the 
consecration, unless she were first united to Napoleon before 
a priest. When Napoleon was informed of Josephine's ac- 
tion and of the Pontifical decision, his rac:e was terrific ; but 
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what coukl lie do? Proceed with his own consecration, and 
ignore the rights of Josephine ? The scandal was not to bo 
thought of; and the displeasure of (he Pontiff, whose friend- 
ship he sadly needed, was not ro be unnecessarily incurred. 
But one course was open to the schemer: to consent to the 
proposed nuptial benediction, and to devise some means for 
its nullification. According to the Canon Law, no Christian 
matrimony is valid unless performed in the presence of the 
pastor of one of the contracting parties ; clandestine matri- 
mony, such as, although illicit, the Church declares to be valid 
in most of the States of the American Union, and in other 
lands where f he Tridentine decree on matrimony was never 
promulgated, is not recognized by the Church in France. 
Here, then, the astute Bonaparte imagined that his security 
was found. His union with Josephine should bo contracted 
without the presence of the parish-priest or of witnesses ; there 
was no time for the one, and necessary secrecy precluded the 
attendance of the others, as he told his uncle, Cardinal 
Fesch, on whose assistance and devotion he relied in his dilem- 
ma. At first Fesch refused to countenance what he rightly 
asserted would be a mere mockery of a religious solemniza- 
tion, and of no validity ; but he yielded sufficiently to 
propose recurring to the Pope for the powers necessary for 
liis own assumption of the office of the cure of the Tuileries, 
and for tho dispensation with witnesses. Can it be possible 
that Napoleon did not perceive that this action of his uncle 
promised to destroy his own hopes? Did he not realize that 
by recurring to the Pontiff, the source of Canon Law, for a 
dispensation from the provisions of that Law, he was cutting 
from under his feet the only ground on which he could se- 
curely stand, and on occupying which he had just resolved ? 
The comedy which he had been enacting from the day of his 
marriage, which he was now developing for the illusion of 
Josephine, of the Church of France, of his future empress, of 
the august house of Hapsburg, was certainl}' threatened with 
collapse. At any rate, the cardinal proceeded to the apart- 
ments of Pius VII., and at once broached the subject of his 
quandary. * "Most Holy Father, it may be that in the exor- 
cise of my duties in this matter, I shall need all the powers of 
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your Holiness." — "Very well," replied the Pontiff; "1 ac« 
cord them all." 

Here, then, is the solution of the entire question as to the . 
religious marriage of Napoleon and Josephine, and conse- 
quently of the question of the validity of the pretended 
divorce by an incompetent ecclesiastical tribunal. With the 
action of the civil tribunals we, of course, having nothing to 
do. The sole ground for the acquiescence of the diocesan 
tribunal of Paris in the imperial demands was the non- 
fulfilment, at the religious marriage, of the conditions pre- 
scribed as essential by the Canon Law. But the Eoman 
Pontiff had dispensed with these conditions in this par- 
ticular case ; he had derogated, in favor of Napoleon 
and Josephine, from the obligatory force of those conditions, 
just as he does in every case of clandestine matrimony, not 
otherwise illegitimate, celebrated in these United States and 
in other countries where the Tridentine decree was not prom- 
ulgated. As soon as he had received full power to act in 
the premises, Cardinal Fesch betook himself to the apart- 
ments of the empress, and there married the imperial couple. 
Whether there were. any witnesses or not to the ceremony 
appears to be doubtful. Capefigue, following Portalis, 
names that personage and Duroc. Thiers at first mentioned 
Talleyrand and Berthier ; and then, on the testimony of cer- 
tain original documents, denied their presence. The deposi- 
tions of Talleyrand and Berthier before the " officiality " 
say nothing of their presence ; but of course it was to the 
interest of their master that they should hide whatever 
would strengthen the validity of the religions ceremony. 
Just before the coronation Pope Pius asked Cardinal Pesch 
whether he had conferred the nuptial benediction. " Yes," 
was the laconic reply. Two days afterward Josephine asked 
the cardinal to give her a certificate of the marriage ; and 
although he at first demurred, for fear of offending the em- 
peror, he yielded to her entreaties so far as to hand her a 
paper, the exact contents of which have never been made 
known. It was in 1809, after the treaty of Vienna, that Na- 
poleon first opened his mind clearly to Cambaceres, arch- 
chancellor of the empire, on the matter of the divorce. A 
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soiatus-consulfus was immediately promulgated (December 
1G), proclaiming the dissolution of the emperor's civil mar- 
riage. Napoleon had flattered himself that the religious mar- 
riage would give him no trouble whatever; it was a secret 
shared only by the cardinal, his uncle, Josephine, and him- 
self. But when he learned that Fesch had indiscreetly 
mentioned the ceremony to Cambaceres, and that he had 
even given a certificate to Josephine, Napoleon found himself 
compelled to seek from the ecclesiastical authorities a de- 
claration of the nullity of his union. Ignoring the existence 
of the Pope, the proper judge in the matrimonial causes of 
sovereigns, recourse was had to the diocesan tribunal of 
Paris (not to a reunion of bishops, as Thiers would have us 
believe), — a body established to judge of similar causes be- 
tween private individuals, and one composed of the appellant's 
subjects. On December 22, 1809, the Abbe Budemare, dio- 
cesan promoter of Paris; his colleague, M. Corpet; and the 
two officials, MM. Lejeas and Boisleve ; were summoned to 
a conference with Cambaceres. " The emperor," said Cam- 
baceres, " cannot abandon the hope of leaving behind him 
an heir wlio will assure the tranquillity, glory, and integrity 
of the empire which he has founded. He intends to marry 
again, and he desires to espouse a Catholic. Hence his 
union with the empress Josephine must be annulled, and he 
wishes to submit the case to the diocesan tribunal." 

" But, my lord," returned Budemare, " such a cause as 
this is reserved, if not by law, at least by custom, to the 
Sovereign Pontiff." 

" I am not authorized to recur to Kome," replied the arch- 
chancellor. 

"You need not go to Borne ; the Pope is at Savona," said 
the promoter. 

" I am not told to treat with him," answered Cambaceres ; 
"and it is impossible to do so under present circumstan- 
ces." 

" There are several cardinals, my lord, in Paris ; why not 
submit this affair to them ? " 

" They have no jurisdiction, M. l'Abbe," returned the im- 
perial confidant. 
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"But, at least," insisted the promoter, " we have here a 
commission of cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, assem- 
bled for affairs of the Church." 

" They do not constitute a tribunal," said Cambaceres ; 
" whereas the ' officiality ' is one formed for the cognizance 
of these very causes." 

" Yes, prince," returned the abbe ; " but only for those of 
private individuals. The dignity of the parties here con- 
cerned prevents our tribunal from regarding itself as com- 
petent in the premises." 

" What ! " exclaimed the archchancellor. " Do you mean 
to say that His Majesty has no right to present himself be- 
fore a tribunal established for his subjects, and composed 
of his subjects ? "Who contests his right ? " 

" He may present himself," acknowledged the promoter ; 
" but such a course would be so contrary to custom that we 
could not assume the responsibility of acting as his judges 
unless the episcopal commission decided in favor of our 
competency. Although disposed to prove our devotion to 
His Majesty in every possible way, we must take every means 
to shield our own responsibility, and to insure the repose of 
our consciences. In undertaking this case we become a 
spectacle for angels and men." 

" But this affair must remain secret," said Cambaceres ; 
" all the documents shall be deposited in the cabinet of the 
emperor. At any rate, the Minister of Worship will see 
that you receive the approbation that you desire." 

The motives for the nullification of the religious marriage 
having been submitted to the diocesan tribunal, the promoter 
exclaimed : " But we all thought, as did indeed the whole 
empire, that the marriage of Their Majesties had been cele- 
brated in 1796 with all the canonical forms." 

" That is a mistake," observed Cambaceres. " Foreseeing 
what has now happened, His Majesty would never receive 
the nuptial benediction. But on Saturday, December 1, 
1804, tired of the entreaties of the empress, he told Cardi- 
nal Fesch to give the nuptial blessing ; and it was given in 
the apartments of the empress, without any witnesses, and 
without the presence of the care." 
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" Prince," asked the abbe, " where is the record of this 



marriage 



9 " 



"There is none," replied the archchancollor, who knew 
that Josephine had a certificate of the marriage, if indeed 
the imperial familiars had not found means to destroy 
it. 

" This affair," remarked the promoter, " providing, of 
course, that our competence is assured, must be conducted 
precisel}' as though it were the case of one of His Majesty's 
subjects." 

" What ! Follow mere forms ? They take too much time. 
I have been a lawyer, and I know. " 

" That may be," returned Kudemare ; " but forms often 
lead us to a knowledge of the truth ; and, besides, we can- 
not ignore them without risk of nullifying our proceedings. 
However, there is no reason why this second question should 
not also V-e submitted to the episcopal commission. " 

On January 1, Napoleon obtained from seven prelates, 
who had no authority whatever in the premises, a declara- 
tion that the diocesan tribunal was competent to decide his 
matrimonial cause. These prelates were the very same who 
afterward pronounced the excommunication of Bonaparte 
null, " because it had been launched in defence of temporal 
interests " ; and who added to the sufferings of the august 
prisoner of Savona by threatening, in the name of the church 
of France, to provide for its necessities if he did not yield 
to the schismatic demands of Bonaparte. They were Car- 
dinal Maury, Cardinal Caselli, bishop of Parma ; de Barral, 
archbishop of Tours ; Canaveri, bishop of Vercelli ; Bourlier 
of Evreux; Manet of Treves; and Duvoisin of Nantes. In ac- 
cordance with the tenor of this declaration, the tribunal of 
Paris listened, on January 6, to the attestations, signed and 
sealed, of Cardinal Fesch, Talleyrand, Berthier, and Duroc, to 
the effect that the canonical conditions had not been observed 
in the religious marriage of the emperor, and that His Majes- 
ty had intentionally arranged this neglect ; for he could not 
dream, they said, of binding himself irrevocabl}' in this mat- 
er at the moment when he was founding a new empire. On 
January 9, the tribunal heard a development of the further 
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motive for dissolution which had been hinted in this last 
clause. Napoleon, the master of Europe, had been con- 
strained in the exercise of his free will. He had not con- 
sented to the marriage. The official Peter Boisleve then de- 
livered judgment in favor of the imperial postulant, but with 
the important reservation that the decision was pronounced 
by him because of the difficulty of recurring to the Supreme 
Pontiff, to whom such a case should by right have been re- 
ferred. The promoter having appealed to the metropolitan 
" officiality," its members confirmed the decision already giv- 
en, but referred the affair for final adjudication to the prima- 
tial tribunal of Lyons. However, it was an easy matter to 
io-uore the responsibility thus thrust upon this higher court ; 
the archbishop of Lyons was Cardinal Fesch. 

Such is the history of one of the most solemn burlesques 
of justice ever perpetrated by a human tribunal. An incom- 
petent court, listening to testimony evidently false as well as 
interested, and ignoring the manifest suppression of what 
would have given another aspect to the cause, slavishly bent 
to the will of an autocrat, and passed over as never having oc- 
curred a marriage sanctioned by the Vicar of Christ ; and, 
turning to the civil union which the Church had never recog- 
nized, pronounced the contracting parties free to enter upon 
new nuptials. Had Josephine resisted the imperial will — 
had she performed her duty as wife and woman, and carried 
her case before its proper judge, — her rights would have 
been proclaimed, even though the brute force of her husband 
might have forced her to yield her place to another. But she 
never appealed ; sure of her husband's invincible determina- 
tion to repudiate her, she perforce found consolation in an 
empty title and in a magnificent establishment. It has been 
asserted that Josephine was cognizant of reasons for preser- 
vation of silence ; it has been declared that there was a real, 
though secret, impediment, which invalidated her union with 
Napoleon, and of which the Viennese court was informed dur- 
ing the negotiations for the hand of Maria Louisa. So say 
Thiers and Kohrbacher. But this impediment could not 
have subsisted. The existence of Eugene and Hortense, tak- 
en in conjunction with Josephine's own frequent anticipations, 
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as evidenced by her letters to her husband and her friends, 
forbid such a supposition. 

We would remark in conclusion that the term "divorce" 
should not be used in treating of this case. When concubin- 
aries are separated, they are not divorced ; they are simply de- 
clared not bound to each other. Here a sycophantic tribu- 
nal denied the existence of the religious marriage, and of 
course it could not recognize the civil union. In this state 
of affairs it pronounced the parties free from matrimonial 
obligations. A divorce, properly so called— that is, the dis- 
solution of an existing tie {quoad vinculum) — cannot be and 
never has been granted by the Holy See in the case of con- 
summated Christian matrimony ; and history tells of no ec- 
clesiastical tribunal in the Latin Church, whether competent 
or incompetent, legitimate or illegitimate, pretending to ac- 
cord such a separation. As for the contrary course of the 
Uniates of the Greek and of the Greco-Slavonic Eites (1), an 
obstinacy truly Oriental, but which the Holy See has never 
punished with excommunication, we can only say with the 
judicious Perrone — ipsi viderint, and that "the Church has 
tolerated their action, just as she tolerates other sinners " (2). 
For an instance of the inflexibility of the Holy See in this re- 
gard, even in the case of the mighty ones of the earth, the 
mind of Josephine needed not to travel back many centuries ; 
she did not need to search outside the annals of her hus- 
band's immediate family. The case of Jerome Bonaparte and 
his Baltimorean Protestant spouse was of recent date. 

In the year 1803, while Napoleon was still First Consul of 
France, but was already preparing his way to the imperial 
throne, Jerome, his youngest brother and a lieutenant in the 
navy, visited the United States. The boy of nineteen became 
infatuated with a Miss Elizabeth Patterson, the daughter of 
an Irish Protestant merchant in Baltimore ; a marriage was 
arranged, in spite of the protests of M. Pichon, the French 
charge d'affaires : and the ceremony was performed by Mgr. 
Carroll, bishop of Baltimore. The Patterson family had 
been notified by the French representative that the union 



(1) See our Vol. ill., p. - r >20. 

'-') Lectures. Treatise On Marriage, eta. 2, prop. 4, no. 148. 
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would be invalid in the eyes of the French civil law ; firstly 
because Jerome was a minor, and his mother, the surviving 
parent, had not given her consent ; and secondly, because no 
military officer of France could marry without the consent 
of his government. When Napoleon received the news of 
this marriage, he was deep in the preparations for his ap- 
proaching coronation ; already he had, in his mind, placed 
his brothers and sisters on various thrones of Europe, as 
fancied security for the perpetuity of his glory. He de- 
clared immediately that he would never recognize "Miss 
Patterson " as one of his family ; and on March 21, 1805, an 
imperial decree " nullifying " her marriage was issued. A few 
weeks afterward, the emperor wrote to his mother : " Mons. 
Jerome Buonaparte has arrived at Lisbon, with the woman 
with whom he lives. I have ordered this prodigal son ^,o 
proceed to Milan, passing through Perpignan, Toulouse, 
Grenoble, and Turin. I have informed him that, if he di- 
verged from that road, he would be arrested. Miss Patter- 
son, who lives with him, has taken the precaution of bringing 
her brother with her. I have given orders that she is to be 
sent back to America. If she were to evade the orders I 
have given, and come to Bordeaux or Paris, she would be 
brought back to Amsterdam, and put on board the first 
American vessel. I shall treat this young man severely if 
he shows himself unworthy of the name he bears, during the 
only interview I shall grant him, and if he persists in carry- 
ino' on this liaison. If he shows no inclination to wash 
away the dishonor with which he has stained my name by 
forsaking his country's flag on land and sea, for the sake of 
a wretched woman, I will cast him off forever. I may make 
him an example which will teach young soldiers the sacred- 
ness of their duty, and the enormity of the crime they com- 
mit when they forsake their flag for a woman." The time 
had not yet arrived, when Napoleon would pretend that he 
could " do without the Pope " ; therefore, on May 24 of the 
same year, he wrote to His Holiness : " I have often spoken 
to Your Holiness concerning a brother of mine, then a lad 
of nineteen, whom I had sent to America on a frigate, and 
who, after a sojourn of a month in those parts, and in spite 
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of his beimjr a minor, married iu Baltimore a Protestant 
daughter of a merchant. Ho lias just returned, and he 
realizes the entire extent of his delinquency. I have sent 
Miss Patterson, his so-called wife, back to America. Accord- 
ing to our laws, the marriage is invalid. A Spanish priest 
was so far forgetful of his duty as to give the nuptial bene- 
diction (1). I wish for a Bull from Your Holiness annulling 
the marriage. I send Your Holiness several memorandums, 
one by Cardinal Caselli, which will greatly enlighten Your 
Holiness. It would be easy for me to have the marriage 
annulled, as the Gallican Church recognizes (declares) the 
uon-validity of such marriages. But it would be better ef- 
fected at Borne, were it only to serve as an example to mem- 
bers of reigning houses who contract marriage with Protest- 
ants. I would urge great secrecy in this proceeding on 
Your Holiness. Only when I learn that you consent to this 
step, shall I cause the marriage to be civilly annulled. It 
is important, even in France, that no Protestant girl should 
be so nearly related to me. It is dangerous that a minor of 
nineteen years of age, of distinguished position, should be 
exposed to so great a temptation, contrary to civil laws, and 
to every sort of propriety. Meanwhile, I pray that God 
may preserve you many years, Most Holy Father, to the 
government of our Mother, Holy Church. Y'our devoted 
Son, Napoleon." 

That the Pontiff wished Napoleon to see that he had taken 
time for the examination of a matter which a tyro iu theolo- 
gy would have settled as soon as it was placed before him, 
is evident from the date of the pontifical reply, June 27. His 
Holiness begins by informing the emperor that he has so well 
complied with the imperial request for secrecy, that he has 

Q) It is absurd to suppose that Napoleon, having talked with Jerome on the matter, did 
not know that Bishop Carroll, an American, had blessed the marriage. But probably the 
schemer thought to diminish the a priori evidence for the validity of the ceremony which 
would necessarily attach to the fact that a bishop, who presumedly knew his theology and 
his duty, had officiated. Probably also Napoleon eagerly availed himself of the report 
that had indeed been current in Europe, to the effect that the Patterson marriage had been 
celebrated by a Spanish ecclesiastic ; but he should have known that the Holy See would 
soon learn the truth, if indeed it was not already acquainted with the details of the affair. 
The report as to the intervention of a Spanish priest, originated from the fact that the Mar. 
quisdeCasa-Irnjo, Spanish Minister to the United States, had been very officious in arrang- 
ing the marriage. 
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reserved entirely to himself the consideration of a question 
which custom would have laid before a Congregation of 
Cardinals. The reply is lengthy ; but the reader will not 
suffer if we present it almost in its entirety, since it is an 
authoritative explanation of the Catholic doctrine on the in- 
dissolubility of matrimony, even when one of the contract- 
ing parties is a Protestant. " Among all the reasons which 
have been advanced by Your Majesty, or which we can 
imagine, there is not one that would justify us in pronounc- 
ing the nullity of the said marriage. Each of the three me- 
morials transmitted by Your Majesty is based on principles 
which are contradicted by the principles of the others ; 
therefore these memorials destroy each other. The first, 
laying aside the other diriment impediments, contends that 
only two apply to the present case : the difference of re- 
ligion (disparitas cultus) of the contracting parties, and the 
absence of the pastor from the celebration of the marriage. 
The second rejects these impediments ; but alleges two 
others in the absence of the consent of the mother and rela- 
tives of the groom who is a minor, and in the allegation of a 
rape (rapt us) which is indicated by the word ' seduction.' The 
third does not agree with the second ; and adduces as the 
sole reason of nullity the absence of the consent of the pas- 
tor of the groom, a consent which is declared to have been 
necessary, since the groom had not changed his domicile, 
and since the Council of Trent prescribed the consent of the 
parish-priest as absolutely necessary in marriages. An an- 
alysis of these contrary opinions shows that four impedi- 
ments are alleged ; but having examined these separately, 
we could not find one which, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Church, would authorize us to pronounce this 
consummated marriage null. In the first place, the differ- 
ence of religion, which the Church regards as a diriment 
(invalidating) impediment, is not verified when both of the 
contracting parties are baptized, even though one of them 
may not be in the Catholic communion. This impediment 
exists only in a union contracted between a Christian and 
an infidel (or an unbaptized Protestant). The Church abhors 
marriages between Catholics and (baptized) Protestants ; but 
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she recognizes them as valid. In the second place, it is not 
correct to say that the laws of France pronounce mill, so far 
as the Sacrament of Matrimony is concerned, those mar- 
riages which minors contract without the consent of their 
parents or guardians. In 1G29 the French lay legislative 
body itself, in reply to the representations of the General 
Assembly of the Clergy, declared that in their nullification 
of those marriages the legislators had intended to ail'ect on- 
ly the civil consequences of the unions, and that the lay 
judges could give no other interpretation to the law. Louis 
XIII., the author of this declaration, knew well that the 
secular power could not institute any impediments which 
would nullify matrimony as a Sacrament. The Church dis- 
approves of marriages contracted without the consent of the 
parents or guardians ; but she has always, and notably in 
the Council of Trent, insisted on their validity. In the 
third place, it is equally contrary to the laws of the Church 
to pronounce the nullity of this marriage because of a ' rape ' 
(raptns) or ' seduction.' The impediment of ' rape ' exists 
only when a marriage is contracted between the ravisher and 
the ravished before the latter has been set at liberty. Now, 
since there was no ravishment in the case in question, that 
which the memorial terms a ' rape ' or ' seduction ' is really 
the absence of the parental consent, which cannot be ad- 
duced as invalidating the marriage. Let us now consider the 
fourth impediment which is alleged to exist ; namely, the ab- 
sence of the parish-priest. This impediment was estab- 
lished by the Council of Trent. But it can be found only in 
those countries where the famous decree of the Council, De 
Beformatione Matrimonii, Ch. I., Sect. 21, has been pub- 
lished ; and even in those countries, it subsists only in regard 
to those persons for whom it was intended. AVe have taken 
every care to discover whether the aforesaid decree was ever 
published in Baltimore ; and for the purpose of this investi- 
gation we have caused careful search to be made in the ar- 
chives of the Propaganda and of the Inquisition, archives 
which would certainly contain a record of any such publi- 
cation. We have found no trace of any such record ; but, 
on the contrary, we have found indications, especially a de- 
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cree of a Synod which was convoked by the present bishop 
of Baltimore, which show that the publication in question 
was never made. What is more, it may be well supposed, 
that said publication would not have been made in a coun- 
try, the government of which is heretical. After this inves- 
tigation of fact, we proceeded to consider whether the ab- 
sence of the parish-priest militated for the nullity of this 
marriage ; and we became convinced that it furnished no 
ground for an invalidation. There is no such ground be- 
cause of the domicile of the groom ; for even though he re- 
tained his domicile in a land where the Tridentine decree on 
matrimony had been promulgated, it is an incontestable 
maxim that, for the validity of a marriage, the domicile of 
only one of the contracting parties needs to be considered, 
especially when neither one of the parties has changed his 
or her domicile with intent to defraud. It is certain, there- 
fore, that since in this case the laws of the domicile of the 
bride were observed, it was not necessary to act in conform- 
ity with the laws of the domicile of the groom, where the 
marriage was not celebrated. . . . Your Majesty will under- 
stand that, guided by the information that has thus far 
reached us, it is not in our power to pronounce this mar- 
riage null. If, besides the circumstances already alleged, 
there should be discovered any others which would indicate 
the presence of an invalidating impediment, then we might 
fortify our judgment with that proof, and give another de- 
cision, one also consonant with the laws of the Church, which 
we can never disobey by declaring invalid a marriage which, 
according to the word of God, no human power can dissolve." 
It is not strange that when Napoleon resolved to divorce 
Josephine, he determined to effect his purpose without the 
aid of the author of this letter. Meanwhile, he succeeded, 
with very little effort, in bending Jerome to his will. The 
young man was of very different mould from Lucien, who, 
after having contributed more than any other person to the 
rise of Napoleon, took the road of exile rather than discard his 
legitimate wife (1). Napoleon carved out of subjugated 

(1) Lucien bought the town and territory of Canine near Viterbo and the Pope erected 
the estate into a principality in his favor, he doing homage for the fief on Sept. 2, 1814. At 
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Prussia a kingdom for complacent Jerome ; and a German 
Protestant princess was but too willing to usurp the place of 
the American wife. When Pius VTT. was informed of this 
adulterous proceeding, he wrote to Napoleon : " We still hope 
that our examination of the reasons adduced for a nullifica- 
tion of the prince's first marriage will be followed by a pres- 
entation of other and just reasons which may have justified the 
ceremony, of which Your Majesty has just informed us. This 
hope sustains us in the anguish which we must feel when we 
remember all that we have already written to Your Majesty, 
after mature consideration, concerning this affair." Of course, 
this observation of the Pontiff was a mere formality, a piece 
of diplomatic courtesy ; every probable and improbable rea- 
son for an invalidation of Jerome's union with Miss Patter- 
son had already been advanced, and had been found ground- 
less by the highest tribunal of the Catholic Church, the 
divinely-constituted guardian of Christian Matrimony. 



Rome this sole uncrowned of the Bonaparte brothers found happiness in liberty, his domes- 
tic circle, aud in a real and enthusiastic love of art and literature. The emperor often 
tempted him to discard his wife, and to marry into some royal family, lie spurned even 
the project of a marriage of his daughter (by his first wife) with the heir to the Spanish 
throne ; still more easily he declined a throne for himself. Among the recently published 
(1897) letters of Napoleon, there is one written in ISO" to his brother Joseph, then king of 
Naples, in which the emperor suggests that, if Lueien will submit to be divorced, and will 
then marry a princess, he may retain his present wife as a mistress : " I saw Lueien at Man- 
tua. I had several hours' conversation with him. 1 must tell you that 1 am prepared to re- 
store his rights as a French prince, and recognise all his daughters as my nieces. Only he 
must begin by annulling his marriage with Mine. Jouberthon, either by divorcing her, or 
in any other way. This being done, all his children will be provided for. If Mile. Jouber- 
thon really is in an interesting condition at this present time, and bears a daughter, 1 see 
no objection to the adoption of the child. If it is a boy, it may be considered as Lucien's 
son, but not born in open wedlock. And 1 am willing to enahlethischild to inherit the out- 
side sovereignty I may confer on his father, independently of the rank to which his father 
may be raised by the general policy of Kmpire, but not to allow this son any pretension to 
succeed his father in his own real rank, nor to be called to the succession of the French 
Empire. Yon will see that I have exhausted every means in my power to recall Lueien, 
who is still in his first youth, to the employment of his talents in my service and that of 
his country. I do not see what he can now allege against this course. His children's in- 
terest is protected ; thus I have provided for everything. Once Lueien has divorced Mine. 
Jouberthon and has been raised to a great position at Naples or elsewhere, if he chooses to 
recall her and live with her. not as with a princess who is his wife, but in any intimacy he 
chooses, 1 shall make no difficulty, for the political aspect is all 1 care for. Apart from 
that I have no desire to run counter to his tastes and passions." The firmness of Lueien 
so enraged Napoleon that in Sept., 1810. he wrote to the chancellor of the Senate: "I 
write this letter to Inform you that the name of M. Lueien Huonaparte is no longer to ap- 
pear on the list of Senators. He has been absent five years from the territories of the em- 
pire, and, when Rome was added to these, he left this country to cross the seas, and re- 
tired to America. He has thus resigned bis Senatorial duties and dignity. As President 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STRUGGLE OF POLISH CATHOLICITY WITH RUSSIAN 
"ORTHODOXY." * 

Just as to the sword of France the Europe of the early 
Middle Age owed its escape from imminent Mussulman dom- 
ination, so does modern Europe owe to Poland the fact that 
it is not to-day either Turkish or Muscovite. Eew publicists 
of the nineteenth century, that century of superficialities 
which is ever prone to ignore all that is truly grand, care to 
remember this fact ; and still fewer ever note that the Holy 
g ee — always ready to perpetuate a nation's title to the grati- 

»f the Senate, we are bound to consider this resignation complete. When the will of the 
French nation raised us to the imperial throne, we had a risht to the co-operation of all 
ihose, who, like him, owed us a special duty. . . . Whereas our brothers were raised by us to 
« rank befitting their birth and the interests of our crown, he remained a private indi- 
vidual. Wheu, in later times, we had to overcome great perils, and struggle with all Eu- 
;ope leagued against us, his duty should have recalled him to our side, and we had a right 
to claim the services of the talents heaven had given him. He has always been deaf to our 
/all, and he has sought refuge at last outside the empire, under the protection of powers 
tvaich he knew had but scant affection for our throne, and has thus made his renunciation 
of his duty to ourselves, the Senate, and his country more utterly irrevocable. He had 
asked the Miuister of Police for passports for himself and the object of his guilty passion, 
and he has gone far from the empire, which he had no right to leave without special au- 
thority. It is necessary to the peace and tranquillity of the State that he should not only 
cease to be a member of any political body in France, hut that neither he nor his children 
should ever return to our empire." The passport here mentioned had been demanded by 
Lucien for a trip to America. He embarked, but was captured by an English cruiser, and 
was taken as a prisoner to England, where he remained until the first fall of Napoleon in 
1814. When about to return to Rome, Lucien wrote to Pope Pins VII. : " Permit me. Holy 
Father, to congratulate Your Holiness from the depth of my heart on your happy though 
tardy deliverance, a consummation for which we never ceased to pray most earnestly from 
the moment when persecution deprived lis of the refuge which your paternal protection 
had enabled us to enjoy. . . . Although we have been unjustly persecuted by the emperor, 
nevertheless, the lightnings of heaven which have struck him affect me deeply. Now, for 
the first time in ten years, I feel that Napoleon is again my brother. I forgive him, I pity 
him. and I pray that he may finally return to the bosom of the Church, and thus regain his 
claims to the mercy of the ?ather if Mercies, and to the prayers of His vicar. ... On the 
point of departing from this fortunate England, where I have passed a long but mild and 
honorable captivity, I beg Your Holiness to accord to me, to my wife, and to our children, 
that apostolic benediction which we hope to receive very soon in person, when we pros- 
trate ourselves at your hoiy feet." Notwithstanding his uujttst and cruel treatment by 
Napoleon, the prince ofCanino took part in the Hundred Days' struggle whereby the em- 
peror endeavored to restore his fallen fortunes. After Waterloo, be advised Napoleon to 
dissolve the Chamber, and to continue the war against allied Europe, but, perhaps foolish- 
ly, his advice was not followed. 

* This chapter appeared in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vols. xxii. and 
xxlii. 
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hide of Christendom — conferred on the Polish kingdom, al- 
most from its inception, the designation of " Most Or- 
thodox, " just as it had rewarded the zeal of the first French 
monarch with the sh'le of " Most Christian." It was only 
during the reign of Boleslas the Great (992-1025) that the 
work of converting the Poles was terminated. Christianity 
had been brought into Eastern Poland during the latter part 
of the ninth century by Bulgaro-Greek monks, sent by St. 
Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, the victim of Pilo- 
ting (1). These missionaries introduced the Slavo-Greek rite 
into Moravia, whence they passed into Chrobatia (Western 
Gallieia), and shortly afterward their disciples introduced the 
same liturgy among the Poles along the Dnieper. The Latin 
rite was propagated among the Poles along the Oder and the 
Vistula toward the end of the tenth century, having come into 
Poland with the Czeck (Bohemian) princess, Dombrowska, 
when she espoused the duke, Mieczyslas I., the first Chris- 
tian prince of the country. For many years the religion of 
the Poles was a mixture of Christianity and idolatry ; but 
Boleslas witnessed the disappearance of the last remnant of 
paganism. Boleslas was one of the greatest princes of the 
Middle Age, whether he be regarded as warrior, legislator, 
or administrator ; in fact, he was tiie Polish Charlemagne. 
He guaranteed his people against the onslaughts of their 
Russian, Bohemian, and German neighbors by subduing 
Chrobatia, Silesia, and Pomerania, and incorporating them 
into the new kingdom of Poland, which came into existence 
in the year 1000, when the emperor Otho III. crowned Boles- 
las at Gniesen, expressly avowing that Poland should never 
owe any vassalage to the Germanic empire. A few years 
only passed, and Boleslas had extended his dominions from 
the Dnieper to the Elbe. Boleslas was not satisfied with his 
coronation at the hands of Otho III., even though that mon- 
arch was the Holy Roman Emperor ; he again and again de- 
spatched embassies to Borne, soliciting royal consecration 
from the Head of the Church. But as all these messen- 
gers were captured by the Germans, with whom after the 
death of Otho III. the Poles were continually at war, Bo- 

(l) See our Vol. ii., p. 50. 
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leslas received the royal unction from his own bishops 
toward the end of his life. Boleslas II., the third successor 
of the great Boleslas, lost the royal dignity because of his 
crimes. With his own hand he murdered at the altar the 
holy bishop of Cracow, Stanislaus, who had reproved him for 
his immoralities. Excommunicated and deposed by Pope 
St. Gregory VII., he died miserably in Hungary ; and as 
the Pontiff had reduced Poland to the rank of a duchy, in 
order to teach other monarchs a lesson, there were no more 
kings of Poland during the nest two hundred and forty years. 
Then Pope John XXII. yielded to the prayers of the nation, 
and allowed Duke Ladislas Loketek to don the royal crown. 
Prom the reign of Boleslas the Great to the crime of 1772, 
the chivalry of Poland repelled ninety-one Tartar invasions, 
any one of which, if successful, would have at least jeopardized 
the existence of European civilization. For many centuries 
that chivalry was the sole barrier of Europe against the tri- 
umph of Muscovite ambition ; and the reason of the Polish 
success is to be found, not in the unquestionable valor of the 
Polish heart, not in any solidity of the government which 
directed that valor, but in the religious tie which bound the 
Poles together — the only tie which this restive people have ever 
regarded as unbreakable. This is the most salient fact in all 
Polish history. The political constitution of Poland was the 
most faulty iu Christendom, probably in the world ; and pre- 
cisely because of that constitution, her history is that of an al- 
most continual civil war — a condition of things which in any 
other land would have rendered foreign invasion synonymous 
with national ruin. But so long as the religious tie remained, 
Poland could have a hundred thousand masters in the per- 
sons of her fractious nobles ; the entire people could be serfs ; 
and there would be but one law and one country for every 
Polander. For many centuries the battle-hymn of this war- 
like race was a beautiful canticle in honor of Our Lady 
which had been composed by the martyr St. Adalbert, the 
first apostle of Northern Poland ; and to mention only one of 
the many customs which show how the Catholic spirit was iden- 
tified with Polish patriotism, what a lesson the Polish boy 
received when, while assisting at Mass, he noticed that at the 
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reading of the Gospel every noble drew his sword half-way 
ont of the scabbard, in sign of his sworn devotion to the faith, 
even unto death. The enemies of Poland, both Prussian and 
Muscovite, fully realized that in that devoted land the names 
of Catholicism and country invoke each other ; that, as the 
idea has been well expressed by Poland's latest panegyrist, 
" from St. Adalbert to Mgr. Felinski, these words have one 
and the same sound. Not one step can be taken against the 
national liberty without treading on the corpse of a bishop ; 
and never is religious liberty demanded, without a simulta- 
neous effort for the national independence. Only this close 
connection between the principles of faith and Polish nation- 
ality can explain the otherwise inexplicable resistance of Po- 
land to all the political combinations, and to all the onslaughts, 
which to this da}- have tended to reduce her to the condition 
of a simple province of the Russian empire. The political 
hostility is nothing when compared to the violent antipathy 
which the difference of religion induces in the two peoples — 
an antipathy which renders a fusion impossible, unless at the 
price of a veritable metamorphosis of conscience, that is, of a 
sincere conversion of Russia herself. For we must remember 
that if the national spirit of Poland, such as ten centuries of 
history have made it, is absolutely antipathetic to any assimila- 
tion with Russia, just so the national spirit of Russia, such as 
schism has made it, is no less incompatible with Polish civili- 
zation. This fact politicians refuse obstinately to acknowl- 
edge ; and, therefore, no progress is made in the ways of a 
diplomacy which is indifferent to the demands of a people's 
conscience, and which is blinded by rationalistic impiety " (1). 
In fact, the crime of 1772 had scarcely been consummated, 
when Catharine II. realized that there can be no medium be- 
tween an absolute dependence of the Clmrch on the State and 
an absolute distinction of the two powers ; that if Poland was 
to continue subject to Russia, either Poland should become 
schismatic, or Russia should become Catholic ; that, therefore, 
all the Russian promises concerning religious toleration in Po- 
land should be trampled under foot. 

fl) LF.sr«ErR: TJte CatJiolic Church in Poland umlcr the Russian Government, Vol. I., 
D- 14. Paris, 1876. 
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Before we approach the main subject of this dissertation, 
the persecutions visited on Catholic Poland by " Orthodox " 
Russia, we must ask the reader to remember that originally 
the Muscovite schismatic bishops enjoyed a quasi-independ- 
ence, since they depended from the distant patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. But when the patriarch, Jeremiah II., sold the 
patriarchal dignity to the metropolitan of Moscow in 1588, 
the Russian prelates became mere instruments of the czar. 
It was not the simoniacal Jeremiah who gave the investiture 
to the new patriarch, but the grand-duke of Moscovy himself 
in these words : " Most worthy patriarch, father of all the 
fathers, first of all the bishops of Russia, I give thee prece- 
dence over all the bishops ; I give thee the right to wear the 
patriarchal mantle, the cap of a bishop, and the great mitre ; 
and I order that thou be recognized and honored as a patri- 
arch, and the brother of all the patriarchs " (1). The prin- 
ciple here implied has been ever recognized by the schismat- 
ics of Russia. The author of the Life of St. Josapliat cites 
the following declaration of a Bulgarian archbishop : " The 
emperor is placed over all the churches. He is, and he is 
styled, the prince of wisdom ; and consequently he presides 
over synods, and gives force to their decisions ; he deposes 
the ministers of the Church ; he prescribes the rule of life 
for the ministers of the altar ; he even sanctions the judg- 
ments of the bishops. In fine, in one word, in everything ex- 
cept the power to sacrifice, the emperor exercises publicly all 
the jwntifical functions : and he does so legitimately and can- 
onically" (2). The name of this Bulgarian prelate was 
Demetrius Chomatenus ; and his decision is given at length 
by Leqnien, in his Oriens Christianus. The bloody Ivan 
IV., surnamed the Terrible, was very fond of exhibiting him- 
self pontifically. " Ivan believed that kings are also pontiffs 
in their own states, and often he officiated pontifically with 
exemplary devotion. He used to prepare himself for these 
pontifical functions by a retreat in the monastery of Alexan- 

(1) Theiner ; Vicissitudes of the Two Rites, Vol. i., p. 18. Paris. 1843. 

(2) Guepin; SI. Josaphat Kuneewiez, Archbishop of Poloek, Martyr for Catholic 
Unity, and Martyr of the United Greek Church in Poland, Vol. i., p. 44. Paris, 
1874. 
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drowa" (1). Tlie East was always prone to recognize the 
right of the emperors to interfere in the things of the sanct- 
nary. In the days of St. Athanasius we find the same forces 
at work which we now discern in Russia ; an emperor grasp- 
ing the crozier, servile schismatic bishops, and resisting Hu- 
man Pontiffs. In 355, at the Council of Milan, the emperor 
Constantins, tempting the bishops to condemn St. Athanasius, 
said : " My will ought to be a law of the Church for you ; such 
is the power the bishops of Syria recognize in one. Obey, there- 
fore, or go into exile.'" However, neither Constantins nor 
any other Arian emperor ever attempted snch usurpation as 
the schismatic, or rather heretical so-called " Orthodox " 
Church condones in the Russian czar of our day. By the 
institution of the Holy Synod, Peter the Great became the 
sole effective patriarch in his dominions, the real guide of 
consciences ; and this power has been exercised ever since, 
whether by the prostituted Catharine II., or by the maniac 
Paul, or by the cruel Nicholas, or by the comparatively de- 
cent latest emperors. By its very constitution this Holy 
Synod is completely dependent on the czar, and its president 
is ordinarily a soldier. This tribunal is really the chief 
engine of the imperial machinery; the most powerfid instru- 
ment wielded by the Russian police. As an instance of the 
way in which religion is made a mere instrument of Bussian 
statecraft, we may adduce the formal obligation laid upon 
confessors, under pain of death, to reveal to the government 
any conspiracy which may come to their knowledge in the 
tribunal of penance (2). It certainly seems strange that the 
prelates who sit in the Holy Synod, who term themselves 
the successors of Sts. Athanasius and John Damascene, can 
take this oath when they assume office : " I profess and 
swear that the supreme judge of this Synod is the most clem- 
ent emperor of all Russia." The newspapers of Russia 
regard the slavery of the Holy Synod as a matter of course 
and an excellent thing. "When Protasoff, a colonel of hussars, 

(1) Ivan Ita.novisch ; Memoir on the Heign of Peter (lie Great, Vol. 1., p. 180. The 
Hague, 1725. 

(2) Tondini *, The Pope of Rome and the Popes of the Orthodox Church, p. 166. 
Paris, 1874. 
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and president of the Synod, died in 1860, the very orthodox 
journal, the Nord, of February 2d, thus eulogized him : " He 
was in fact, if not in name, the head of the Orthodox Russian 
Church. AVith his firm and energetic will he knew how to 
gain victory over the retrograde tendencies of the elder clergy. 
By means of the Synod, of which he was the veritable head, 
he distributed the bishoprics among the young and civilized 
clergy, he reorganized completely the system of education in 
the seminaries and academies," etc. "With a colonel of 
hussars at its head it is no wonder that the Russian Church 
began to exhibit a " young and civilized clergy " impregnated 
with anti-Christian rationalism. Tolstoy, the successor of 
this Tartar rough-rider, was not a colonel ; but although a 
mere lay civilian, he was able to prosecute the work of 
" civilization " among his subjects. 

Attention should be paid also to a point which, when not 
understood, is apt to induce confusion in the mind of the 
tyro who starts on an investigation into the ecclesiastical 
condition of Eastern Europe. We have observed that a 
portion of Poland received Christianity from missionaries 
who, although in communion -*dth Rome (for the schism had 
not yet been effected), belonged to the Greek rite ; that is, who, 
while in strict subjection to the Romau Pontiff, used the 
Greek liturgy in the Mass, and followed a discipline which 
differed from that <A Rome in several unessential points, as, 
for instance, in the matter of the celibacy of the secular 
clergy. So long as the patriarchate of Constantinople con- 
tinued in the Roman obedience, there was no friction between 
the Poles of the Latin and those of the Greco-Slavonic rite, 
nor was there any immediately after Cerularius withdrew 
the peoples of his immediate jurisdiction from the unity of 
the Church (y. 1054), for it is certain that it was only at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century that the Greek Schism 
prevailed iu the Muscovite and contiguous regions. But 
when that Schism attacked the eastern provinces of Poland, 
the Latin Poles began to look askance at their brethren of the 
Greco-Slavonic rite, even when these latter were as devotedly 
Roman as themselves. In the minds of the Latins the Greek 
and its derivative rites began to be synonymous with schism 
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and heresy, and in the course of time this feeling was intensi- 
fied, especially after the collapse of the reunion which had lieen 
proclaimed by the General Council of Florence in 1439, and 
which had been announced at Moscow by the patriarch Isi- 
dore. In 1595, several Polish schismatic dioceses, nearly 
all Buthenian, returned to the fold en masse, having become 
disgusted with the exactions of the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Moscow (1). Unfortunately, the converts did not 
experience at the hands of the Polish senate and aristocra- 
cy — all the members of which bodies were of the Latin rite 
— the consideration which the}- deserved ; even the Latin 
clergy were more or less suspicious of a rite which seemed to 
render the Euthenians akin to the schismatics. Both laity 
and clergy were less wise than the Holy See, which has ever 
strenuously defended the attachment of the orientals to 
their ancient rites, and has wished to perpetuate those rites 
as living testimonies to the Apostolicity of Roman doctrine. 
The result of this coolness toward the United Greeks was 
the gradual passage of all the Pvuthenian nobility to the 
Latin rite, so that at the time of the partition of Poland the 
United Greek rite had come to be regarded as peculiar to 
the serfs, and therefore did not enjoy that perfect equality 
with the Latin before the law to which it had a right. 
However, the Poles had never persecuted either the United 
Greeks or the schismatics, as is asserted by Golovine, Dirni- 
tri Tolstoy and other " orthodox " writers, in an endeavor to 
justify the bloody deeds of the children of the Holy Synod 
in Poland. In spite of the repugnance of both the nobility 
and the serfs for everything which smacked of Constanti- 
nople or Moscow, the Polish kings allowed a schismatic 
hierarchy to subsist among the Euthenians at the side of 
the Greek United. The schismatic University of Kiew was 
endowed by Ladislas IY. in 1G45 with immense wealth, and 
he established in it a complete printing-plant. John Casimir, 
who was a cardinal before he became king, allowed the schis- 
matic metropolitan of Kiew to place himself under the juris- 

(1) Rahocza, primate of Kiew, had convoked all his suffrapans to r. council In Brzesc, 
and there they proclaimed their submission to the Holy See. Th»>se bishops were those ot 
Kiew, Wlademir and Brzesc, Luck and Ostrog, Polock and Witepsk, Przemyl and Satnbor, 
Lecpol, Chelm and Belz, and Pinsk and Turo.r. 
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diction of the patriarch of Moscow. This toleration did not 
injure the Catholic cause in Poland. It was only when Po- 
land was dismembered that the steady progress of the United 
Greeks was reversed ; then, indeed, had not some of the 
United Greek dioceses fallen to the share of Austria, nearly 
every vestige of Ruthenian Catholicism would have van- 
ished (1). 

At the time of the first partition of Poland between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia (August 5, 1772), the doomed kingdom 
had eighteen millions of inhabitants, of whom twelve millions 
were Catholics, about three millions were " Orthodox " schis- 
matics, about one million Protestants, and the remainder 
either Jews or Mussulmans. In the supplementary treaty 
between the royal brigands, which was dated September 18, 
1773, the Russian empress promised full toleration to her 
new subjects of the Catholic faith ; but the Poles had not 
forgotten the words with which Catharine had despatched 
her Zaparogue Cossacks into Poland in 1768 : " We have 
ordered Maximilian Zelezniak, colonel of the Zaparogues, to 
lead his men, together with the Cossacks of the Don, into 
Poland ; and with the grace of God to destroy all the Poles 
and Jews who are traitors to our holy religion — those miser- 
able assassins, men of perfidy, audacious violators of every 
law, who protect the false religion of the Jews and oppress a 
faithful and innocent people. "We order that this invasion 
into Poland destroy forever their name and race." The Poles 
remembered that these Zaparogues, under the guidance of 

(1) Whenever the student faces a question involving the relations between the Holy See 
and any of the orieutal Christian peoples, or any of the Christian peoples who have derived 
their rites from the East, he must hear in mind one eloquent fact : Many years before the 
separation of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate from the centre of unity the orientals 
had begun to think more of their rites than of dogmas, and since the religious idea was 
with them the idea of country, their peculiar rites became, perhaps more than did their 
dogmas of faith, their symbols of nationality. Very easily, therefore, they began to re- 
gard peoples of different rites from their own as both heretics and political enemies. In 
illustration of what is more interesting to us— their proneness to think more of rite than 
of dogma— we shall cite a couple of cases. When Michael Cerularius separated definitively 
bis patriarchate from the Chair of Peter, he assigned as his chief reasons the use of un- 
leaveued bread by the Latins as matter of the Eucharist, their use otlacticinia in Lent, 
their suppression of the JiUcluia during that season. The great reformer and robber of 
ihe Muscovite Church, Ivan the Terrible, in an edict of 1551, ordered his subjects to credit 
the following absurdity : " Among all the customs of heretics none is so condemnahle as 
that of shaving the beard. (Peter the Great, another Head of the Russian Church, thought 
differently.) The effusion of all a martyr's blood would not atone for this crime." 
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their "popes," lnwl slaughtered 200,000 defenceless victims 
of both sexes and of every age (1), and therefore they were 
not astounded -when, the ink of the treaty of toleration being 
scarcely dry, out of 1,000 churches -which the United Greeks 
possessed in Ukraine, more than 1,200 were handed over to 
the schismatics, their priests being persecuted and sometimes 
tortured until the}' signed promises of fidelity to the Church 
of Holy Russia. Facts like these had been sufficiently elo- 
quent to justify the words of Maria Teresa : " It is very em- 
barrassing to negotiate with the czarina, because she promises 
mountains and wonders, and then orders her ministers 
and generals to do the contrary of what she promised, as we 
have seen too frequently in the matter of the persecutions 
visited by the Russians on the persons and churches of the 
United Greeks " (2). Such facts, however, had caused Vol- 
taire to write to the " Semiramis of the North " that happy 
indeed would be the man who would write her history (Decem- 
ber 3, 1771) ; and, again, those words which would be 
blasphemous if their author had not been animated, in all 
probability, by the spirit of opera bouffc : "I have only a lit- 
tle of the breath of life left in me ; but while dying I shall use 
it to invoke you as a saint, certainly the greatest saint ever 
produced by the North " (July 13, 1772). But the twenty 
years that intervened between the first and second partitions 
of Poland were years of calm for her Catholics, when com- 
pared with the sufferings which the " divine " czarina inflict- 
ed on them after the latter robbery. By the treaty of Grod- 
no, concluded in 1793, Prussia obtained a compensation for 
her Rhenish provinces, just subjugated by France, in the ac- 
quisition of all that is now the province of Posen, while Rus- 
sia received half of Lithuania, together with all Yolhyniu, 
Podolia, and Polish Ukraine. Again Catharine II. promised 
perfect toleration to " the Roman Catholic religion of both 
rites"; but immediately after the signing of the treaty she 
convoked an assembly of " Orthodox " prelates at St. Peters- 
burg for the purpose of devising sure means tor the se-ser- 
ance of the Uniates from the Roman communion. That plan 

(1) The Bussian official reports spoke of 50.000. 

(2) Thkixkr ; Pontificate of Clement XIV., Vol. li., p. 437. 
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seemed most feasible wliicli was devised by Eugene Bulgari, 
a native of Corfu, whose philosophic sympathies had won 
for him the friendship of the Prussian Frederick II., and 
whom that prince had recommended to the notice of the 
czarina. By the advice of Bulgari, an establishment of 
; ' missionaries," richly endowed, was founded in the newly- 
acquired provinces, and placed under the charge of a bish- 
op named Sadkowski. This apostle of " Orthodoxy " an- 
nounced his arrival to his new flock by a violent pastoral 
against all communion with Borne, in which he promised great 
rewards to the Uniates who would join the Church of Holy 
Bussia, and soon afterward bands of soldiers, each accom- 
panied by one or more Bussian popes, began the work of 
" conversion." Every Buthenian priest who remained faith- 
ful to the Chair of Peter was either thrust into prison or was 
banished ; and ere long there were few Uniates, publicly 
known as such, in the dioceses of the Ukraine or in those of 
Luck, "Wladinrir, Chelm in Yolhynia, or Kamieniec in Po- 
dolia. Only in the diocese of Polock did the " Orthodox " 
missionaries meet with many failures ; for there the civil au- 
thorities proved less docile instruments of the czarina than 
their colleagues — a fact which would have entailed their ruin, 
had not Catharine died in 1796. 

No narrative of the relations between Catharine II. and her 
Catholic subjects would be complete without some account 
of the too famous Siestrzencewicz. This unfortunate person- 
age was born in 1731 of Calvinist parents ; and after some 
studies in Germany and England, undertaken with a view 
of becoming a Protestant minister, he suddenly entered the 
Prussian army as an officer. He soon abandoned the service 
of the Brandenburgers for that of Poland ; and he had at- 
tained the rank of captain, when he resigned and became a 
tutor for the children of Prince Badziwill. Perceiving a 
chance of obtaining the hand of a wealthy lady, he abjured 
Protestantism ; but the chance having disappeared, he fol- 
lowed the advice of the Uniate bishop of AVilna, and re- 
ceived Holy Orders in 1763. "When the first partition of 
Poland took place, the bishop of Wilna, who had the utmost 
confidence in Siestrzencewicz, desired to have him as a suf- 
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fragan, charged with the administration of that part of tho 
diocese which had boon annexed to Russia. At this time 
the Latin Catholics of White .Russia had no bishop of their 
own rite : they were antler tho jurisdiction of the Uniate 
bishops of Wilna, Livonia, and Smolensk. Pmt scarcely hud 
Catharine taken possession of the country, when, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1772, she announced that the Latins would soon re- 
ceive at her hands a bishop for themselves ; but in fact an- 
other ukase soon informed a 11 the Latins of the Russian Em- 
pire, whether they were Poles or not, that Her Majesty's so- 
licitude for their spiritual welfare had prompted her to place 
them under the episcopal care of Siestrzencewicz. This im- 
perial appointment was, of course, null in the eyes of Gar- 
ampi, the papal nuncio at Warsaw ; bat this prolate devised 
a means of preserving the dignity of the Holy See, while at 
the same time he obviated the anger which, were Catharine 
thwarted, would be visited on her Catholic subjects. He 
ordered the United Greek bishops of Wilna, Livonia, and 
Smolensk, to delegate to Siestrzencewicz their own jurisdic- 
tion over the Latins of White Russia, while he conferred up- 
on him spiritual faculties for the other Latins of the empire. 
In 1776 a new nuncio, Archetti, arrived in Warsaw; and he 
at once realized that one bishop was not adequaie to the 
needs of all the Latins iu Russia. He found, however, that 
Catharine was determined to allow only two Catholic bishops 
in her entire empire — one Latin, and one United Greek. In 
1779, wishing to reward Siestrzencewicz for having helped 
her in snubbing the court of Spain, (1) she announced him 
as archbishop of Mohilew, and demanded the pallium for 
him from the Holy See. On September G, 1780, the Pon- 
tiff wrote to the empress trying to dissuade her from the con- 
templated promotion ; and Catharine replied, reiterating her 
demand, and promising that if it were granted, she would 

(1) The reader must know that Catharine had refused to allow the promulgation. In her 
dominions, of the Brief whereby Pope Clement XIV. had suppressed the Society of Jesus, 
on July 21, 1773 ; and that the Jesuits in Russia had continued in the exercise of their ruie. 
(See our Vol. iv., p. 492). Very soon, Siestrzencewicz, who had hitherto been hostile to the 
Jesuits, manifested great affection for them, in order to please his imperial protectiess. 
He issued an order, authorizing the Jesuits of White Russia to opeu anovliiatein l'olotzk. 
This action greatly disturbed Tope Pius VI. ; for the Spanish court was aj> indignaui as tbj 
Muscovite autocrat was elated. 
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indeed protect her Catholic subjects. The Pope considered 
the matter during ten months ; and finally, in October, 1780, 
he consented to erect Mohilew into a metropolitan see, but 
he refused to grant the pallium to Siestrzencewicz. Two 
years of fruitless negotiation now passed ; and one day 
Count Stackelberg waited on Archetti, and read to him, in 
accordance with Catharine's commands, a letter which he 
had just received from her. In this document, dated No- 
vember 15, 1782, Catharine impudently declared that if the 
Roman Pontiff exercised any authority in Russia, it was by 
her favor ; and that if her demands were not satisfied im- 
mediately, she would suppress the Catholic worship in ev- 
ery quarter of her dominions. Of course the Pontiff yield- 
ed ; the debated point was not an essential one, and there 
was a question of the salvation of souls. On January 11> 
1783, Pius VI. wrote to Catharine that for the sake of re- 
ligion he would forget the injuries which the Holy See had 
received from Siestrzencewicz, and would make that prelate 
metropolitan of Mohilew. In order, however, that Catholic 
discipline might be thoroughly observed, he would appoint 
as nuncio to St. Petersburg the present nuncio at Warsaw^ 
Mgr. Archetti. In the beginning of the following July Ar- 
chetti arrived in the Russian capital, and was received by 
the empress in full court. 

When his nunciature had terminated, Archetti, then en- 
rolled in the Sacred College, published a very interesting 
narrative of his experiences. There is one episode in this 
story which the theological tyro, as well as the student of 
history, will read with profit. From the very commencement 
of his nunciature, Archetti was desirous of conversing with 
some of the schismatic prelates on the subject of reunion. 
At last the desired opportunity presented itself. An imper- 
ial princess, a granddaughter of Catharine, had come into 
the world ; and her baptism being, of course, a matter of 
state ceremony, all the foreign ambassadors were invited to 
be present. After the function, Archetti saluted the arch- 
bishop of Novgorod with great urbanity, and the Russian 
prelate manifested much pleasure at the meeting. Thus en- 
couraged, the nuncio visited the archbishop a few days 
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afterward, at his residence in the magnificent monastery of 
Alexander Xewski. The conversation which ensued is well 
worth the reader's attention. A century lias elapsed since 
it was held ; and when we read it, we imagine that we are 
listening to an exchange of views between a Catholic and a 
Russian " Orrhodox " clergyman of to-day. The first sub- 
ject mooted by the Russian prelate was, quite naturally, one 
of a trivial nature — namely, the difference between the vest- 
ments worn bv' the Oriental and the "Western clerery. Ar- 
ehetti remarked that this diversity was of no moment, provid- 
ing the same faith were held ; St. Paul tells us (Eph., iv., 5) 
that the faith is one, because God is one. The archbishop 
replied that nearly all Christians agree as to what is neces- 
sary for salvation. They admit, said he, that there is but 
one God ; that His Son became man to deliver us from the 
slavery of Satan ; that Christ gave us the means whereby 
to recover God's grace. If they dispute on other points, that 
matters little. The Russian prelate did not realize, of course, 
the thorough Protestantism of this sentiment ; for, much as 
the schismatics hate Catholicism, they despise Protestant- 
ism. The nuncio, however, insisted that many other points 
enter into Christian faith, for Jesus taught many others ; 
and He commanded His Apostles and their successors to 
teach, unto the end of time, all that He had taught them. 
Those who receive only such doctrines as they themselves 
regard as necessary for salvation, do not, as a rule, preserve 
the true faith even within these narrow limits. A Socinian, 
for instance, who denies the Divinity of Christ, attacks the 
dogma of the Incarnation. And is the Incarnation respected 
by the Lutherans and Calvinists, who entertain so many 
false ideas concerning its effects, and as to the Sacraments 
which have it for a source ? In religion, just as in other 
bodies of doctrine, the various parts are all linked together. 
Here Archetti took occasion to sa}- that when enumerating 
the articles necessary for salvation, the archbishop had omit- 
ted that of there being only one Church, not many, in which 
to attain heaven. For the Scriptures tell us {Eph., v., 25) 
that Christ loved His Church, not His churches; that for 
her, not for them, He suffered. It was the Church that He 
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wished to be Immaculate (lb. 27) ; the Clmrcli that was to 
be the column of truth (I. Tim., iii., 15). And how often we 
read that the Church is the House of God, a fold, a family ; 
and that there is but one Shepherd ! Therefore, observed 
the nuncio, the Roman Pontiffs deserve all praise for having 
constantly labored to put an end to schism. The arch- 
bishop then remarked that there was, after all, but very little 
difference between the Orthodox and the Roman Church. 
The chief point, and the one most strenuously contested, 
concerned the manner of the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
As to that controversy, his own opinion was that it was very 
obscure ; in fact, it far exceeded the grasp of human intelli- 
gence. Would it not be better, therefore, to confine all re- 
marks upon it to what we read of it in the Scripture ? 
There we are told, indeed, that the Son sends the Holy 
Ghost (John, xv., 26; Luke, xxiv., 49) ; but only of the 
Father is it said that the Spirit of Truth " proceeds " from 
Him (John, lb.). The archbishop, therefore, could not but 
hold that the Latins acted " rashly " when they inserted the 
clause Filioque (" and from the Son ") in the Creed. To this 
Archetti returned that His Grace of Novgorod could not 
have forgotten that the Arians used to contend that the Son 
ought not to be styled " Consubstantial," because nowhere 
in Scripture could that word be found. And, nevertheless, 
SS. Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzen, and other Ori- 
ental Fathers firmly resisted the attempt to keep the term 
out of the Creed. Therefore, he (Archetti) would now say 
what these Fathers then said : that the Pontiffs had the 
right — nay, it was their duty — to bring to the light what 
was hidden in the Scriptures ; to explain it by the use of 
words best adapted to that purpose. If the sense of such 
words is contained in the Scriptures, what matters it if the 
doctrine is not found expressed in the same syllables and 
letters ? Against new heresies, as St. Hilary teaches, we 
are often compelled to adopt new words. The nuncio, then, 
was forced to conclude that since the Scriptures show that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds also from the Son, and since the 
ancient Fathers openly taught that doctrine, the Latins 
should not be reproved for employing a formula which 
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would inculcate a doctrine concerning the nature of God 
that would be based, not on mere vague opinion, but on 
determined principles. And oh! sighed Archetti, would 
that there could be pea-ee between the two Churches ! He 
would willingly die, if that would effect union. To this as- 
piration of the nuncio the archbishop replied that a reunion 
was too great a work for any one man, no matter how excel- 
lent and holy, to effect. And, then, again, we should reflect, 
he observed, that there is no church which is not divided. 
Look at the Russian, the Lutheran, the Calvinistic bodies ! 
Even the Latins have not escaped; for even at that time the 
Jansenists were giving great trouble to Home. To this so- 
phistical remark Archetti returned that the Church of Christ 
is not and cannot be divided. As to the Latins, they were 
all of one mind. All hearkened to and believed the words of 
the Gospel as announced by the successors of that Peter to 
whom Christ entrusted that function. " As to the Jansenists, 
thev are no more members of the Church than were the 
followers of Simon Magus, of Menander, and of so many 
other heresiarchs. The Church is no less one even though 
heresies come out from her. The unity of the Church is 
effected by the union of the bishops and their flocks with 
their head, the Roman Pontiff, whom Christ made His Yicar 
on earth." But Christ has no need of a vicar, retorted the 
Russian prelate. " Christ is God, and His power is infinite. 
He confided the care of His Church to all the Apostles." 
Nevertheless, the archbishop declared that he admitted 
that the Most Holy Pope, as he always styled the Supreme 
Pontiff, was head of his Church. But so also was every 
bishop in his own sphere. To this remark the nuncio urged 
that neither had Christ any need of apostles or of bishops 
to govern the Church. However, he continued, the question 
is not as to what oar Lord mujht have clone, but as to ichat 
He really did a>>d, instituted. Now, we know that He did 
institute Apostles, bishops, and priests ; but we also know 
that it was to Peter alone that He gave the task of feeding 
His sheep {Join), xxi., 15-17), and of confirming his brethren 
(Luke, xxii., 32). Finally, if the various churches are not 
united under one head, if each church has its bishop for 
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that Lead, where is the unity of the Universal Church? 
When the Holy See consented to make Siestrzencewicz arch- 
bishop of Mohilew, it assigned a coadjutor to him in the per- 
son of Benislawski, an ex- Jesuit ; and this appointment proved 
providential, for in later days the coadjutor often neutralized 
the evil influence of his superior. In the ukase whereby 
Catharine " erected " the archbishopric of Mohilew, we read 
two articles which fully illustrate the pretensions which she 
advanced, and which the Russian government of to-day ad- 
vances, to a right of interference in the religious affairs of 
even the Catholic dioceses of the empire. "Art. 12. The 
archbishop is commanded to send to the court a detailed ac- 
count of the state of all his religious ; he will describe those 
who teach the young, those who aid the sick and poor, and 
who thus merit the protection of the government ; he will al- 
so make known those who pass their time in idleness, and 
are of no use to their fellow-men. Art. 13. The reception of 
Bi i Us and Briefs from th e Pope is proli ib ited. Such Bulls and 
Briefs are to be sent immediately to the Senate, which body, 
after it has seen that they contain nothing contrary to the 
laws of the land or to the power which God has given to the 
monarch, will communicate them to the throne, and wait for 
permission to publish them." Siestrzencewicz complied with 
these and similar demands ; and therefore it is natural that 
the apologists of the Russian Establishment should laud him, 
as doesDimitri Tolstoy, procurator-general of the Holy Synod 
under Alexander II., when, in his History of Boman Catholi- 
cism in Bussia (1864), he represents the courtier-prelate as 
sharing the glory of Catharine II. in laboring for " the refor- 
mation and civilization of the Catholic clergy," rendered hith- 
erto so vile and barbarous by the influence of Borne. Tol- 
stoy says that " to the great astonishment of the Latin fanatics, 
Siestrzencewicz never veiled his sympathies for a icise civili- 
zation; and this was so strange in the eyes of his brethren, 
that they could explain it only by the supposition that he had 
secretly apostatized from the Koman communion, for, accord- 
ing to them, intellect and science are incompatible with faith" 
This judgment of a Muscovite on the countrymen and fel- 
low-clerics of Copernicus may cause a smile ; but one is dis- 
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gusted when the practical head of the Russian Church assorts 
that " this enlightened bishop was capable of appreciating 
the eminent sovereign, and of secondiny her bcueaolent infeu- 
t ions for the yood <>f her Itomau Catholic subjects." Count 
Joseph de Maistre had come to know Siestrzeucewicz well, 
during the years that he spent in St. Petersburg as the am- 
bassador of the king of Sardinia ; and in 1S10, seven years 
before the death of the prelate, lie wrote, in his letter on The 
Conditio)) of Christianity in Europe, the following estimate 
of the character of Catharine's adjutant in the religious cam- 
paign against the Poles : " There is at present in Russia a 
very fauatical personage who could not be found in any other 
time or country. He is the archbishop of Mohilew, the Cath- 
olic primate of all the Russias, who was a Protestant and an 
officer of cavalry before he became a bishop. He is an in- 
strument in the hands of our enemies, and a thousand times 
more dangerous than if he were a Protestant by profession. 
His servility would disgust a noble government, one for which 
mere obedience suffices. He is always ready to contradict, 
and even to defy the Holy See, because he knows that he 
will always be sustained. It was he who, one day as the em- 
peror passed, cried out : ' Behold my Pope ! ' The witnesses 
of this admirable profession of faith are still living in St. 
Petersburg. In one of his pastorals this strange bishop pre- 
sumed to falsify a text of the Council of Trent, and also a 
passage from a letter of Pope Pius VI. Because of this dou- 
ble mistake, if that word suffices, the reigning Pontiff (Pius 
VII.) could not avoid sending to him a Brief of reprobation, 
ordering him to retract ; but he, knowing that he would be 
upheld, laughed at the Brief, and made no retractation." Tol- 
stoy reproduces a long memorial by Siestrzencewicz on The 
Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the Empire, from which 
we take the following passage as illustrative of the prelate's 
appreciation of Canon Law, and of his conception of the prop- 
er relations between Church and State : " In return for the 
daily bread which nourishes him (Catharine paid him (50,000 
roubles a year), and because of the security allowed him in 
the empire, an ecclesiastic owes obedience and fidelity to the 
sovereign. He is not obliged to know all the laws, but only 
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those which concern him, aud which regard the maintenance 
of the Church and the clergy. Consequently, the Canon Law 
must be taught in the seminary, within the limits which will- 
be prescribed by the sovereign." The reader will take notice 
that this last clause is italicized, not by us, but by the pro- 
curator-general of the Holy Synod ; and he quite properly 
asked for special attention to it, for it is an epitome of his 
hero's entire episcopal teaching. In this memorial there is 
another passage which also merits italicization, and chiefly 
because it sounds like an excerpt from Voltaire. Just as 
Tolstoy contends that " in the schools of the Latins the in- 
tellect is purposely obscured," so Siestrzencewicz emits this 
raving : " In our day, when men so justly complain of the deca- 
dence and corruption of the monastic classes, and when scarcely 
any one thinks of some way of rendering them useful to the 
country, Providence has designed that in the Golden Age of 
Russia, Catharine the Immortal should malee them benefit her 
other subjects." It is no wonder that Catharine found in 
Siestrzencewicz an accomplice in all her schemes for the re- 
duction of the Latin Catholics to servitude, for the absorp- 
tion of the Uniates by the " Orthodox " Church, and for the 
utter annihilation of the pontifical authority in her domin- 
ions. 

Throughout his work Dimitri Tolstoy shows us that he 
cares more for the fancied interests of his imperial master 
than he cares for the real rights of conscience ; and that his 
inveterate prejudices, nourished in the darkness of schism, 
dread the light of historical truth. The following passage 
is interesting both because of its naive admissions and be- 
cause of the inconsistency of which it is redolent : " By the 
first partition, in 1772, Russia acquired White Russia, which 
formed only a part of the diocese of Wilna. The first act of 
the Russian government was to guarantee freedom of wor- 
ship in those provinces, and to organize the hierarchical ad- 
ministration of the Roman Church. . . . Far from attacking the 
dogmas and rites of the Latin population of White Russia, 
Catharine, on the contrary, strengthened them by the insti- 
tution of a hierarchy ; but she refused to recognize the right of 
Borne, under pretext of religion, to have anything to do with the 
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discipline of tlie Latin Church in her empire. Following the 
example of the principal states of the Roman eommnnion, 
she ordered, in 1772, that no J3nll or Brief from the court of 
Rome, no commands of foreign ecclesiastical authorities, 
should be published in White Russia without tho permission 
of the governor-general and the sovereign sanction. This im- 
jtortant measure, which utterly reversed the relations of the Po- 
lish higher clergy with the government and with the court of Rome, 
which hitherto had ruled absolutely through its nuncio at 
Warsaw, beceune a fundamental law of the empire. This law 
was always confirmed by all the successors of Catharine, de- 
spite certain variations in the administration of the Church. 
It exists at present, and it is to he hoped that it will never he 
changed in the future." According to Tolstoy, therefore, 
Catharine is to be praised for a spirit of toleration, when she 
violated her solemn promise to that effect by " reorganizing 
the hierarchical administration of the Roman Church " ;when 
she effected this " reorganization " in such a manner that 
she " utterly reversed the relations of the Polish higher clergy 
with the court of Rome " ; when she absolutely severed the 
tie of obedience and respect which bound her Catholic sub- 
jects to the earthly head of their Church ; when she took as 
her guides the philosophistic, Febronian and Josephistic 
(nominally Catholic) statesmen, whose maxims the Church 
condemned. This conduct of Catharine, according to Tolstoy, 
was " not an attack on the dogmas and rites " of Catholics, 
but rather a "strengthening" of them; and, nevertheless, 
Tolstoy knew that the supremacy of the Pope — and, conse- 
quently, his right to command in matters of discipline, just 
as in matters of faith — forms part of Catholic dogma. But 
Tolstoy held a brief as an advocate of the State Church of 
Russia. And he was faithful to his commission, when, with 
an audacity which has been rarely equalled, ho declared : 
" We should not forget that the regeneration of the Catholic 
Church in Russia, whose decadence was so manifest at the end 
of the last century, was inaugurated by a sovereign who did 
not belong to that Church." Tolstoy proclaims the name o! 
this murderous and ostentatiously lubricious woman as" ven- 
erable " ; but Catholics remember that when she left the em- 
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braces of her latest paramour for those of death — a death 
which reminds us of that of Arius — she could reflect that since 
the Treaty of Grodno, signed three years previously, she . 
had forced four-fifths of her TJniate subjects into the ranks of 
" Orthodoxy." She had strangled their faith as remorseless- 
ly as she had strangled her imperial husband ; and the hun- 
dreds who had perished on the scaffold or under the knout, 
the fourteen thousand who were undergoing a living death 
in Siberia, the other thousands whose noses and ears were 
cut off after they had been deprived of their flocks— their sole 
means of subsistence — would scarcely have termed her " ven- 
erable." 

Paul I., the successor of Catharine II., ridded the adminis- 
tration of nearly all the creatures of his abominable 
mother ; but among the few who succeeded in retaining 
their positions was the infamous Siestrzencewicz. Paul 
would have enforced the provisions for toleration which 
Catharine had signed and then ignored, had he not been in- 
fluenced by the wily prelate, who hoped to secure for him- 
self a patriarchate under the regis of the civil power. When 
Paul requested and obtained from Pope Pius VI. the resi- 
dence of a papal nuncio in his capital, Siestrzencewicz used 
every means to thwart that prelate, and finally procured his 
dismissal. He then drew up a series of regulations for the 
government of the Catholics in the empire, which rendered 
him, under the czar, their absolute master. Thus, every 
appeal from an episcopal decision was to be addressed to 
the Catholic Department of the College of Justice, and the 
president of this tribunal was Siestrzencewicz himself. For 
a time the Catholics breathed more freely, when Paul, heed- 
ing the complaints of the Jesuits, deprived His Grace of 
Mobile w of the presidency in the College, and conferred it 
on his coadjutor, Benislawski. But with the accession of 
Alexander I. to the throne, Siestrzencewicz returned to 
power.. By a ukase of November 1, 1801, the Catholic De- 
partment of the College of Justice gave place to a Catholic 
College, which, sitting at St, Petersburg, was to be for all 
the Catholics in Russia what the Holy Synod was in regard 
to the schismatics. In the formation of this new tribunal 
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Siestrzencewicz carefully ignored all who had any reputation 
for morality or honor. One of the members was his brother, 
a Protestant, and of very evil repute ; another, a notoriously 
dissolute monk, apostatized and " married " soon after his 
appointment. However, in spite of the all but openly schis- 
matic tendencies of their primate, the Catholics of Pussia 
complained but little during the reign of Alexander I. So 
far as his surroundings would permit, this czar ever mani- 
fested a sincere desire to respect the religious convictions of 
those whom his "popes " represented as the most danger- 
ous enemies of his empire ; and it is not strange that dur- 
ing the last years of his life there were rumors of his con- 
version, and that when he died (in 1825) these rumors at- 
tained greater consistency (1). 

The great work which Catharine II. had initiated, the de- 
struction of the Greek Uniate Church, had been interrupted 
by the comparatively tolerant reigns of Paul I. and Alexan- 
der I. ; but it was resumed by Nicholas L, and with similar 
but more cunningly-devised means. Catharine began the 
work with the aid of that Siestrzencewicz whom Do Maistre 
rightly termed "a Protestant in disguise;" and Nicholas 

(1) Gagarin, an erudite Russian Jesuit whose writings on the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
country are rightly regarded as authoritative by the most judicial niiuds of our day. thus 
alludes to this matter in his Catholic Tendencies of Russian Society (Paris, 13G0 ) : "In 
the circle of intimates surrounding Alexander I. there was a zealous Catholic, General 
Michaud, who bad undertaken the task of converting him, and had labored indefatigably. 
He was the possessor of very important documents which would have shed much licrht 
on this question. He placed these papers in the hinds of the bishop of Cuneo in Piedmont; 
and after his death, at his express request his brother sent them to the czar Nicholas. Per- 
sons who were most trustworthy, and whom I believe to have been well-informed, declared 
that the documents reached the hands of Nicholas on the very day when that emperor re- 
ceived the Allocution which Gregory XVI. had pronounced on July™-', 184?. Moroni, in 
his Dictionary, at the article Ruxsia, enters into interesting details concerning thi* sub- 
ject ; and he says that he received them from Pope Gregory XVI. himself. According to 
this recital. General Midland waited on Pope Leo XII., in order to inform hiin as to the 
good dispositions of Alexander I., and to beg him to send to Russia a priest who enjoyed 
his full confidence, who would receive the abjuration of the czar. Leo XII. designated, at 
first, Mauro Capellari, abbot of the Camaldulese in P,ome ( afterward Pope Gregory XVI.) ; 
and when the monk declined the mission, it was entrusted to Orioli. a Franciscan (after- 
ward a cardinal ). Orioli was on the point of departure, whfn it was learned in Home 
that Alexander I. wa< dead. I do not give this story as an historical document, or the fact 
as demonstrated ; butone must reirurd the narrative as important. Its value is based on 
the testimony of three men : Pope Leo XII.. Mauro Capellari, afterward Gregory XVI.: and 
Moroni, who insists that he reduced the recital to writing on the very day that the Poiulff 
pronounced it. If we consider the numerous other evidences which prove the Catholic ten- 
dencies of Alexander 1. during the last years of his life. . . . we must admit that Catholi- 
cism had produced a profound impression on his mind." 
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finished it with the aid of another Uniate traitor, Siemaszko. 
The plan which Siemaszko, then an assessor in the Catholic 
College of which we have spoken, submitted to Nicholas, 
has been revealed in our day by Moroschkine, a Russian 
schismatic priest (1), and it refutes completely the assertions 
of Tolstoy and other official " Orthodox " writers that in the 
contest between Catholicism and "Orthodoxy," it was the 
former that first assumed the aggressive by troubling the 
peace of the latter. " The Empyress Catharine, writes Siem- 
aszko to Nicholas, " did not hesitate to proclaim aloud that it 
teas her intention to extirpate the Union in the annexed prov- 
inces. With this idea, firstly, she enfeebled the action, 
without suppressing it, of the ecclesiastical authority of the 
United Greeks, and secondly, she prevented the clergy and 
nobility of the Latin rite from exercising any influence on 
the consciences of the Catholics of the Slavonic rite. "When, 
in 1794, the Synod received an order to publish an appeal 
to the people in the newly-acquired provinces, it was to ex- 
hort them to embrace Orthodoxy. Her Majesty, on her 
side, ordered the governor, Toutolmine, to assist the Synod. 
She recommended him to watch carefully, lest any proprietor 
or employee, ecclesiastical or civil, of either one of the rites oj 
the Catholic religion, should dare offer the least opposition to 
those wlio might tvish to embrace Orthodoxy. She added that 
the slighest attempt at such a thing, being a hostility to 
the dominant religion, and contrary to her formal desires, 
would be considered a capital crime, to be brought before 
the tribunals, and involving a confiscation of property until 
the judicial decision should be rendered. This menace, 
joined to the state of siege in which the provinces then were, 
produced its effect. Very soon Orthodox dioceses arose in the 
government of 3Iinsk, and, above all, in Volhynia and Podo- 
lia." This passage needs no comment; but mark how Siem- 
aszko admits that after the death of Catharine, " conver- 
sions to Orthodoxy" almost ceased. " After the death of the 
empress, the vigilance of the authorities being relaxed, a 

(]; Io an article entitled The Reunion of the Union, in the European Messenger, of 
St. Petersburg-, 1872, cited by Father Martinov, S. J., in his work. The Plan for the 4-J- 
olitionof the United Greek Church. Taris, 1878. 
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great reaction occurred. .. . The conversions of the Uniatcs to 
the dominant Church ceased, while returns to the Latin rite 
were numerous. From that time there was no instance of an 
entire parish, or even of part of one, going over to the Russian 
Church, but there were many 'Distances of the contrary. . . . 
From time to time entire communities passed to the Uniates, 
leaving empty churches to the Iiusso-Greek clergy." This 
avowal of Siemaszko scarcely accords with the claims of 
Tolstoy, or with the impudent assertion of Catharine, that 
" the Uniates awaited a propitious occasion that they might 
return to a Church which they had abandoned with regret, 
and only in order to escape persecution " (1). The plan of 
Siemaszko for the wholesale perversion of the Uniates em- 
braced four points : Firstly, a United Greek College was 
to be established ; that is, instead of the United Greek Sec- 
tion in that Catholic College which managed the religious af- 
fairs of the Russian Catholics, there would be instituted a 
distinct College, the mission of which would be to guard 
against the introduction of any new features in the United 
Greek rite, and to watch over the exact observance of all 
its aucient features. Secondly, the number of Uniate dio- 
ceses was to be diminished, and only reliable men (that is, 
men of the stamp of Siemaszko) were to be placed over 
them. Thirdly, the ecclesiastical schools of the Uniates 
were to be so guarded that it would be impossible for their 
students to ever hold the slightest communication with those 
who followed the Latin rite. Fourthly, and above all, in- 
sisted Siemaszko, m order to prevent conversions from 
" Orthodoxy " to Catholicism, the monks of the order of 
St. Basil should be reduced in number, and those allowed 
to subsist should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of their 
provincials. In accordance with this plan, Nicholas I. prom- 
ulgated, on April 22, 1828, that ukase which Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. , in his Allocution of July 22, 1842, described nt 
having, by its institution of the United Greek College, " im- 
posed on the bishops, in the exercise of their authority, a 
nearly absolute subjection to the Russian government." 

(1) In her letter to Staokelbertf, her ambassador to the Roman court, November 4, 1782. 
Tie context of the letter shows that its lies were intended for the ears of Pope Plus VI. 
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After the establishment of this governmental bureau, othei 
persecuting enactments appeared as its logical consequences. 
The bishops and superiors of religious houses were forbidden 
to exercise any supervision over the education of the secular 
or regular clergy. Episcopal sees were systematically left 
vacant, or filled by either incapable or unworthy persons. 
The property of convents and monasteries was repeatedly 
sequestrated. Thousands of children were deported to the 
interior of Russia, to be trained in the maxims of " Ortho- 
doxy. " Siberia was the destination of anyone who endeav- 
ored to convert an " Orthodox " person to Catholicism. 
All children born of mixed marriages were to be raised in 
the National Church. Mixed marriages were regarded as 
null, unless celebrated before an " Orthodox " pastor. No 
Catholic priest could hear the confession of a person who 
was unknown to him, nor could he administer the Holy Eu- 
charist to such a person. Such was the legislation which, 
crowned by the apostasy of three bishops in 1839, brought 
almost total ruin upon the Rutheniau Church. 

In 1830 Siemaszko was appointed suffragan to the metro- 
politan of Lithuania, who consented to the governmental 
action, only because the ambitious prelate swore to beseech 
the Pontiff to grant the canonical institution. It may be 
superfluous to remark that the oath was broken. An apos- 
tate provincial of the Basilian monks, and a few other cor- 
rupt Uniates, were found to be willing to accept mitres in 
return for the sacrifice of their apostolic liberty ; and the 
work of robbing the Rutheniansof their most precious treas- 
ure proceeded with rapidity. Like all other schisms and 
heresies, the "Orthodox" Church waded in the blood of 
Catholic martyrs ere it triumphed iu White Russia. Our 
limits allow us to cite only a few of the more prominent illus- 
trations of the fidelity of the Ruthenians to the Chair of 
Peter. In April, 1834, fifty-four priests of the district of 
Novogrodek handed to Siemaszko a firm protest against his 
innovations. The wretch proceeded to violence ; a few 
yielded, but the majority set out on the weary march for 
Siberia. One of the accomplices of this Polish Cranmer, 
Luzienski, bishop of Polotsk, made a number of his clergy 
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drank, and then wheedled from thorn a renunciation of tho 
Roman communion. When the priests of the districts of 
Drisna and Lepel heard of this proceeding, they protested 
before God and man; then the imperial authorities trans- 
ferred their churches to the schismatics. The district of 
Witepsk had for many years been attended by the Lazarists; 
but these devoted sons of St. Vincent de Paul had been ban- 
ished in IS:' 1 ! Shortly after the Easter of 1835, an imperial 
commissioner, accompanied by a company of soldiers, en- 
tered the church, and informed the people that it was the will 
of their father, the czar, that they should embrace his re- 
ligion. AVhen they refused, the military fell on them ; many 
expired in the house of God, but many others fled to a 
neighboring pond, which was covered by a thin coating of 
ice. The commissioner ordered them to yield, but they re- 
plied that they would die rather than abandon the Catho- 
lic religion. Then the soldiers broke the ice ; some of the un- 
fortunates swam to the shore, but twenty-two found their 
martyrs' crowns in their watery graves. At Starosiel, a 
military colon}', the commander informed his men, one day,, 
that the czar had determined that they should adore his 
God. The simple-minded Poles replied that thev did adore 
the same Christ, the Redeemer, whom the czar adored. " That 
is not enough," retorted the general ; " you must adore God 
according to the regulations — in the manner decreed by the 
czar." The puzzled men exclaimed that Christ had not in- 
stituted the czar as Chief Pastor for His flock. " I know 
nothing about that," returned the commander, " nor do I 
wish to know anything about it. I know only my orders. 
Obey ! " Most of the soldiers declared that they would die 
sooner than abandon their religion ; whereupon the " Ortho- 
dox " ones fell upon them with clubs and swords, and another 
band of martyrs ascended to heaven. After seven years of 
persecution of this sort, Siemaszko could boast that in White 
Russia and Lithuania eight hundred and eighty-six parishes 
had passed from the obedience of the Vicar of Christ to 
that of the czar of Russia ; and then he and Lnzienski or- 
dered their clergy to sign An Act of Union Willi the Human 
Church. In the province of Mobile \v every priest spurned 
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the document, and one hundred and sixty of them were sent 
to Siberia, where most of them died. In 1838 the Uniate 
bishop of Brest joined Siemaszko and Luzienski at Polotsk ; 
and having signed the Act of Union, they endeavored to pro- 
cure the adhesion of the venerable metropolitan, Bulhak, to 
whom Siemaszko was coadjutor. The czar tried in vain to 
bribe Bulhak with the cordon of St. Andrew, a decoration 
which was given only to princes of the blood, and with a 
promise of the see of St. Petersburg. When Siemaszko 
dangled this latter bait before his eyes, the old man asked : 
"You offer me the highest dignity in the Russian Church ; 
but who will give me eternal salvation, if I violate my con- 
science ? " And he immediately drew up an act of solemn 
protestation against the proceedings of his suffragans. 
That same night, Bloudow, minister of the interior, entered the 
bed-room of the archbishop, unannounced, and ordered him, in 
the name of the czar, to sign the Act of Union. The prelate 
calmly replied : " No human power shall induce me to pro- 
claim my separation from the Universal Church — from 
Christ Himself. If others do so, and the government publish- 
es their apostasy, I, at least, solemnly protest against their 
conduct." Siemaszko advised the czar to proceed to ex- 
tremes, but Nicholas reflected that Bulhak was revered by 
schismatics as well as by Catholics, and he preferred to 
allow a natural death, which could not be far distant, to free 
him from the last firm support of the Ruthenian Church. 
The prelate went to his reward at the close of that year ; and 
then the czar gave him a gorgeous funeral, in order that the 
people might believe the government's assertion that he had 
finally entered the State Church of Holy Russia. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1839, the three episcopal apostates published their 
Act of Union. It was received benignly by Colonel Prota- 
soff, the head of the Holy Synod ; and from that day the 
apologists of the czarate have continually asserted, and Rus- 
sian school children have been continually taught, that during 
the reign of the ever-memorable (nezabvenny) Czar Nicholas 
I., nearly two millions of Ruthenians "returned" to the 
Orthodox Church spontaneously and gratefully. 

The Polish Catholics of the Latin rite had their share of 
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suffering during the reign of Niuholas I. as well as those of 
Hie Greek rite. The suppression of .ill the religions orders, 
announced in 18*28, was effected in 18o2. The incumbent of 
the metropolitan see of Mohilew, Cieciszowski, a most worthy 
man, a living contradiction of his predecessor, Siestrzence- 
wiez, was prevented by the infirmities of age from adminis- 
tering the diocese ; and when his auxiliary, Szyt, showed 
that his attachment to the Holy See was invincible, he was 
deported into the depths of Russia. When the see became va- 
cant, Nicholas named for it the bishop of Kaminiee, Paul- 
owski, who had been so subservient to His Majesty as to 
order his clergy to observe the ukase of March 2S, 1836, 
which, forbade the priests of the Latin rite to administer the 
Sacraments to the Uniates. In 18-41 Pope Gregory XVI. 
deemed it wise to grant a Brief for the canonical institution 
of Panlowski ; and for this act he has been blamed by many 
Catholic publicists, notably by the generally judicious French 
historian, Rohrbacher. Certainly appearances were against 
the venerable Pontiff, when many devoted children of the 
Holy See, regarding things from a lower standpoint than 
that which he occupied, insinuated that his invincible opposi- 
tion to all revolutionary niameuvres had rendered him an 
unwitting accomplice of the Russian persecutor. But listen 
to the apostolic simplicity and vigor with which Gregory 
XVI. explained his position in his Allocution to the Sacred 
College, delivered on July 22, 1842 : " He whose unworthy 
vicar on earth we are, knows well that from the moment of 
our elevation to the Supreme Pontificate, we have neglected 
nothing which zeal and solicitude could suggest as remedies 
for the ever-increasing evils of the day. But what has been 
the result of all our labors ? Facts, and very recent ones, 
tell us too plainly. . . . The public has no knowledge of all 
that we have done, unceasingly and determinedly, in order 
to protect and defend, in all the regions subjected to the 
Russian domination, the inviolable rights of the Catholic 
Church. All this has been unknown, especially in those re- 
gions ; and it has come to pass, for the increase of our grief, 
that among the faithful dwelling there in such great numbers, 
ihe enemies of the Holy See, with that hereditavy deceit 
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\avita fraude) which distinguishes them, have spread the 
report that we, forgetful of our sacred ministry, have ignored 
the misfortunes which have overwhelmed those peoples, and 
that thus we have almost abandoned the cause of the Catho- 
lic religion. So far has this matter been carried, that we 
have become almost a stumbling-block for a considerable 
portion of the flock of our Lord. . . . Since such is the state 
of things, we owe to God, to religion, and to ourselves, that 
we repel even the suspicion of so grievous a delinquency. 
With this object, we have ordered that there be given to 
each one of you, Venerable Brothers, a complete exposition 
of all that we have done in behalf of the Catholic Church in 
the empire of Russia. Thus it will be made plain to all the 
faithful, throughout the world, that we have been in no way 
neglectful of our Apostolic duties." 

The publication of this exposition, which was a precise 
and thoroughly substantiated arraignment of the Russian 
government before the bar of Christianity and civilization, 
was a fearful blow for Nicholas I. One of his greatest anx- 
ieties had been caused by the fear least his imitations of 
Nero and Diocletian should become known in Western 
Eiirope. He had succeeded in hiding them, thanks to the 
complicity of his Protestantizing brother-in-law, the king of 
Prussia ; thanks also to the minister of Austria, that Met- 
ternich who rivalled even Nicholas in hatred of every true 
independence of thought ; but thanks, above all, to the in- 
terested silence of nearly the entire press of Europe, which, 
in the hands of Freemasons and Jews, never condemned any 
injuries done to Catholics, just as to-day it says nothing 
when Cossacks bayonet the infants of Polish Catholics, 
while it wails through many columns of exaggerations on the 
woes which Eastern schismatics have brought upon them- 
selves at the hands of the Turks. The language of the papal 
secretary of state was calm and dignified ; but it carried 
conviction to the heart of every reader. Nicholas thought 
it would be a grand stroke of policy were he to show the 
world that he did not hesitate to justify himself in the very 
face of his accuser. We do not know the details of that 
interview which Pope Gregory XVI. granted to his Russian 
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Majesty in December, 1845. In his Last Four Popes, Cardi- 
nal Wiseman says : " What were the emperor's intentions, 
what his ideas, what his desires in coming to Home, and 
having necessarily a personal meeting with the Pope, it is 
impossible to conjecture. Did he hope to overcome him by 
his splendid presence, truly majestic, soldier-like, and im- 
perial '? Or to cajole and win him by soothing speeches 
and insincere promises ? Or to gain the interpretative ap- 
proval of silence and forbearance ? One must conjecture in 
vain. Certain it is that he came, he saw, and conquered 
not. It has been already mentioned that the subject and 
particulars of the conference were never revealed by its only- 
witness at Home. The Pope's own account was brief, sim- 
ple, and full of conscious power : ' I said to him all that the 
Holy Ghost dictated to me.' And that ho had not spoken 
vainly, with words that had beaten the air, but that their 
strokes had been well placed and driven home, there was 
evidence otherwise recorded. An English gentleman was in 
some part of the palace through which the imperial visitor 
passed as he returned from his interview, and described his 
altered appearance. He had entered with his usual firm 
and royal aspect, grand as it was from statue-like features, 
stately frame, and martial bearing ; free and at his ease, 
with gracious looks and condescending gestures of saluta- 
tion. So he passed through the long suite of anterooms, the 
imperial eagle, glossy, fiery, 'with plumes unrnfiled, and with 
eye unqnenched,' in all the glory of pinions which no flight 
had ever wearied, of beak and talon which no prey had vet 
resisted. He came forth again, with head uncovered, and 
hair, if it can be said of man, dishevelled ; haggard and 
pale, looking as though in an hoiir he had passed through 
the condensation of a protracted fever ; taking long strides, 
with stooping shoulders, unobservant, unsaluting. He 
waited not for his carriage to come to the foot of the 
stairs, but rushed out into the outer court, and hurried 
away from the scene of a discomfiture. It was the eagle 
dragged from his eyrie among the clefts of the rocks, ' from 
his nest among the stars,' his feathers crumpled, and hi*> 
eye quelled, by a power till then despised." 
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Probably it was this event which induced Nicholas to en- 
ter into a Concordat with the Holy See in 1847, and to con- 
sent to satisfy a few of the claims of the Pontiff. Thus, in 
Article 12 it was stipulated that the czar would appoint no 
Catholic bishop without a previous understanding with the 
Pope ; in Article 13 the bishop was recognized as the sole 
judge of ecclesiastical matters in his diocese, and he was to 
appoint all the members of his council ; in Article 21 the 
bishop was allowed to supervise the instruction of the ec- 
clesiastical students in his seminary, and he was permitted 
to select the professors of theology from among the mem- 
bers of the priesthood ; and in Article 21 private individuals 
who wished to spend their own money in defraying the ex- 
penses of Catholic worship were graciously allowed to do 
so, without fear of governmental interference. But at the 
moment that this " ever-memorable " head of Russian " Or- 
thodoxy " was doling out his pitiful measure of justice to his 
Polish subjects in that Concordat which was designed to 
blind the eyes of Western Europe, he promulgated a code 
of criminal procedure which was almost worthy of Elizabeth 
of England. By Article 184 of this code any person who 
found fault with the " Orthodox " religion lost his civil 
rights and was doomed to forced labor for six or eight years, 
while six months or a year of imprisonment awaited him 
who did not denounce the person whom he had heard pro- 
nouncing such sentiments. By Article 187 the commission 
of this " crime " by writing or printing was punished, in the 
persons of author or printer, by deportation to Siberia. By 
Article 193 any persuasion to abandon the Church of the 
State entailed deportation to Tomsk or Tobolsk ; any such 
persuasion, if savoring of " violence," was to be punished 
by deportation to Siberia. And the reader will please note 
that the deprivation of civil rights, as well as the condem- 
nation to Siberia, entailed also a scourging with the knout, 
which consisted of from eighty to two hundred blows. Of 
course it is unnecessary to state that the imperial framer of 
this code did not observe the provisions of the Concordat, 
trivial though they were. 

When Alexander II. succeeded his father, Nicholas I., in 
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1855, the similfirity of his name, and a general belief that 
his nature was gentle, led the Poles to believe that his reign 
would be no more oppressive to them than that of his uncle. 
But in May, 185G, the future emancipator of the Russian 
serfs thus addressed the Polish nobility in "Warsaw: "I 
bear you all in my heart, just as I bear the Finlnnders and 
all other Russian subjects ; but I intend to maintain the 
state of affairs which my father established. Therefore, 
cherish no reveries ! I shall know how to restrain those 
who ma}- continue to indulge in dreams. The ltapptincss of 
Poland depends on its entire fusion with the vest of my empire. 
What my father did was well done, and I shall uphold it; my 
reign will be the continuation of his" Alexander II., howev- 
er, wished to present an appearance of being willing to sat- 
isfy the "legitimate" reclamations of the Holy See. One 
of his first acts, therefore, was the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Nesselrode, Bludoff, the twoKisseleffs, 
Lanskoi, and the Poles, Turkull and Hube, who were or- 
dered to consider the demands which the Roman Pontiff 
had continued to make, ever since the government of Nicho- 
las I. had signed the Concordat of 18-17. We shall notice 
only a few of these demands, and the treatment which the 
ostensibly conciliatory committee accorded to them. The 
first point will scarcely be understood by the Catholic read- 
er. Just as the Holy Synod of the "Orthodox" Church is 
governed by the czar through the secular procurator-gener- 
al whom he appoints, so the government of St. Petersburg 
had for man}* years attempted to manipulate each Catholic 
bishop by means of a secretary for his council whom it com- 
missioned, and who was not only a secular, but often a 
schismatic. To the protest of the Pope against this absurd 
and outrageous practice the committee replied : "After a 
minute examination of this matter, the committee finds that 
our government, basing its action on. the recognized right of 
all European governments to control the actions of the Catho- 
lic Church in their states (jus inspentionis), can, without fear 
of contradiction, whenever it deems the procedure necessary, 
appoint its delegates to watch the Catholic consistories, lest 
they adopt any measures contrary to the existing laws of the 
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empire. If the court of Rome opposes this action, it is not 
befitting for our government to renounce its prerogatives." 
To the pontifical demand that when Catholics wished to 
contract mixed marriages, they should be allowed to recur 
to their own episcopal tribunals, it was replied that such a 
pretension could not be entertained, since the spiritual tri- 
bunals of the "Orthodox" Church alone had jurisdiction over 
the two communions. With some consistency, therefore, the 
committee reported against granting the papal demand that 
the czar should withdraw the ukase of 1842, whereby it had 
been declared that no mixed marriage was valid unless con- 
tracted before an " Orthodox " priest. Quite naturally the 
committee contemned the Pope's insistence that Holy Russia 
should do what no modern government has yet done, that is, 
that she should restore the property which she had stolen 
from the Church. Of course the very " Orthodox " commit- 
tee did not agree with the Pontiff when he said that apos- 
tate Uniates ought not to experience governmental restraint 
when they wished to return to the Catholic fold. Neither 
could the committee perceive any reasonableness in the pa- 
pal wish that the spiritual wants of the still subsisting United 
Greeks should be satisfied by Latin bishops, when the gov- 
ernment refused to allow them bishops of their own rite. By 
adopting the advice of this committee, Alexander II. showed 
how sincere had been the liberal promises which he had 
made when he mounted the throne ; and by this entrance into 
the way marked out by Catharine II., and so persistently fol- 
lowed by Nicholas I., he deliberately challenged the patience 
of Poland. Neither the scope of our work nor our limits 
permit us to detail the terrible events of the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863, but a few words in illustration of its immedi- 
ate causes will be pertinent to our present subject. 

And here let us notice at once an accusation which was 
brought at that time against the Polish clergy by their "Or- 
thodox " oppressors, and which has been too often repeated 
by ill-informed publicists in Western Christendom. The Po- 
lish clergy were and are styled revolutionists ; and, quite rea- 
sonably, the European revolutionism of our day is malodor- 
ous to Catholic nostrils. If there ivas then, or is now, any de- 
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ficiency of proper spirit in the Polish priesthood, that deficiency 
exists because the Pussian yovcrnuwut has for more than a cen- 
tury systematically endeavored to demoralize that priesthood. 
It has dej>rired the Polish clergy of every source of instruction 
and piety, so far as human power could deprive it, by furnish- 
iny it with unworthy bishops in too many instances ,■ by sup- 
pressing seminaries and relit/ious or<lers, and by the corrupt 
maxims which Pussian professors have tanyht to Polish youth. 
But it remains to be proved that the Polish clergy have ever 
knowingly played the game of the Masonic Lodges. The first 
politico-religions manifestation of 18(51 was made in "Warsaw. 
On February 25, 1839, the Poles had defeated the Piussians 
at the gates of Praga, one of the suburbs of the capital ; and 
on the anniversary an immense multitude, headed by many 
priests, who surrounded the national banner, proceeded to 
the site to offer prayers for the dead. On the way all chant- 
ed the popular and patriotic hymn Swie/y Boze, which, as a 
rule, the Poles never sang in the streets unless in time of epi- 
demic or other public calamity (1). The service on the 
place of battle had nearly terminated, when Colonel Trepow, 
the chief of police, arrived with two squadrons of mounted 
gendarmes. Twice the inoffensive and still praying multi- 
tude were charged, and more than forty were either mortally 
or seriously wounded. On February "27th a funeral service 
was to be celebrated in the church of the Carmelites for Za- 
wisza, one of the victims of Piussian tyranny ; and as the pro- 
cession was tearing the church, Trepow attacked it with two 
squadrons of dragoons. The Poles held their ground", and 
another procession, issuing from the church of the Bernar- 
dines, distracted the attention of the Cossacks. Wheeling 

(1) The byran is as follows : " Holy God. Powerful God. have mercy ou us! From jest 
Are. and war. Lord, deliver us ! From sudden and unprovided death. Lord, deliver us ! Sin- 
ners thai we are, we beseech thee, O Lord, to deign to govern and exalt Thy Holy Church ! 
Vouchsafe to render our country to us ! Deign to dispose ns unto true repentance ! Jesus. 
Jesus, Jesus, have mercy on us I Holy Virgin Mary. Queen of Poland, pniv for ns!" 
Hymns in the vernacular have a prominent place in the liturgy of the Pole* of the Latin 
rite. The custom of congregational singing in PolMi was Introduced In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in order to combat the influence of the Reformers, who were slriving to abolish ttie 
Latin liturgy. There is nocholr. in our sense of the term, in a Polish church. The organ- 
ist intones the first words of the Kyrie, Gloria. Crfiht. etc.. In Polish, and the congregation 
chant the remainder. After each parochial Mass the Swicty lime precedes the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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about, the soldiers of Holy Russia fell upon the latter body, 
forced it back into the church, and galloped after it to the 
very foot of the altar. Meanwhile the first procession had' 
tried to enter the hall of the Agricultural Society, intend- 
ing to protest against the sacrilegious violence of the oppres- 
sor before the distinguished men who formed that patri- 
otic and philanthropic body, and who were then in session. 
The president of the Society, Count Andrew Zamoyski, true 
to his programme of abstention from anything which might 
serve as an excuse for governmental interference with the be- 
neficent work of his organization, declared the session closed. 
The members retired, but as they reached the street the sol- 
diers were ordered to fire, and five victims fell dead, and 
more than sixty were wounded. On October 15th, the anni- 
versary of the death of Ivosciuszko, a requiem was being held 
in each parish church of Warsaw, when each was surrounded 
by soldiers, and an order that none of the suppliants should 
be allowed egress was issued. During seventeen hours the 
congregations were thus confined, and when, at four in the 
morning of the 16th, the military entered the sanctuaries, it 
was for the purpose of dragging more than two thousand in- 
nocents to the citadel (1). The resignation of the people of 
Warsaw during these days of outrage approached the sub- 
lime. So funereal was the aspect of the city, tliat the Rus- 
sians might have thought their triumph already assured, had 
not one venerable man raised his voice of protestation in the 
name of religion and of humanity. With the courage of a 
Roman martyr defying a proconsul to do his worst, Bialo- 
brzeski, the administrator of the diocese (Archbishop Fial- 
kowski had died on September25th), handed to the governor 

(1) One of the victims of Cossack brutality on this occasion was an Englishman named G. 
Mitchell, and he wrote several letters to Earl Russell on the matter, from which we take 
the following passf ee : " Who could imagine that the Christian governor of a Christian city 
would order his Asiatic hordes of hideous savages to trample under their feet a Christian 
population, an inoffensive people, because it had entered or approached the house of God ? 
When the Russian troops forcibly entered the churches, they found kneeling women in the 
first rows, and behind them were the kneeling men. The women were beaten, and the 
men were thrown to the floor and trampled under foot. In front of the cbuieh of the Ber- 
nardines, in the Faubourg of Cracow, Captain Taraskewicz was seen lashing with his whip 
the women who were trying to escape from the Cossacks byfleeing into the church, and he 
ordered his men to do the same. . . . After these outrages the churches were despoiled of 
every object on which the soldiers could lay hands. "— Tlie Events in Warsaw on Octo- 
ber 15, 1801. Paris, 1862. 
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a document in which, after ;in allusion to the desecration ot 
the churches, he said : " These deeds are a disgrace to the 
soldiers of a civilized government, and make one believe that 
the days of Attilahave returned. But since such are the facts, 
and since the soldiers menace an unarmed people with their 
bayonets, I am obliged, in conformity with the mind of the 
Church, to take measures which will make this justly indig- 
nant people realize deeply the barbarity of the outrages 
which have been perpetrated. I therefore order that all the 
churches of Warsaw be closed, and I prohibit all services in 
them. What will be the consequence of this shutting-offfrom 
all religious consolation a people who are already so pro- 
foundly irritated ? I know not ; but I do know that nothing 
can now renew the ties between governed and governing 
which have been so often and so cruelly broken." In spite 
of every threat of the government, the order of the adminis- 
trator was obeyed by the clergy, and the people began to 
kneel in prayer before the doors which Muscovite cruelty 
had closed against them. Then a governmental decree for- 
bade all public praying, under pain of the knout and impris- 
onment ; and on November 12th the heroic administrator was 
thrust into the citadel, the ordinary torments of political 
prisoners being increased in his case by his being deprived 
of the consolation of his Breviary (1). His sufferings were 
of short duration ; for since he would not resign his office, and 
the Chapter would not elect another administrator, he was 
condemned to death in the following December. Alexander 
II., now nominated for the see of Warsaw a priest in whom 
he fancied that he could discern one who would be, if not an 
instrument of Russia, at least an advocate of a policy of lais* 
ser oiler. Felinski had been one of the few Polish clergymen 
who blamed Bialobrzeski for closing the churches ; and since 
he had resided outside of Poland for many years, and had 
judged of matters by official journals and documents, he had 
come to believe that the conduct of the Polish clergy had not 
always been noted for prudence. But Mgr. Felinski had 
scarcely taken possession of his see, when he proved to the 
czar and to the world that he was of the material which fur- 

;i) Ami de la Religion, January 8, 18»V2 
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nishes to the Church her Athanasii and her Chrysostoms. At 
the beginning of May, 1862, the people of Warsaw having sig- 
nified their intention to honor the Queen of Heaven, in that 
month which is specially devoted to her praises, by illumina- 
tions around all of her statues, the government ordered the 
archbishop to forbid such demonstrations, declaring also that 
all ecclesiastics who contravened the wishes of the czar in the 
matter " would be arrested and summarily punished." Fel- 
inski replied to this insolent command on May 5th, insisting 
that " it was for the ecclesiastical authorities to superintend 
the churches," and that " an order to publish police regula- 
tions to his flock was an outrage on his episcopal dignity." 
During the next few days many of the churches were invaded 
by the police, and in each several worshippers were arrested, 
in accordance with the formal orders of the chief of police, 
Pilsudski, to make at least five arrests in each church every 
evening. In the meantime the archbishop had left the cap- 
ital for a visitation to a part of his diocese without the per- 
mission of the government. Luders, the governor-general, 
telegraphed several times to the audacious prelate, ordering 
him to return ; but.JFelinski replied each time that his work 
was not yet accomplished. These few facts will give an idea 
of the state of men's minds when, on January 15, 1863, the 
Kussian government began to enforce the law of conscrip- 
tion, and thus precipitated the great insurrection. On May 
5th the Grand Duke Constantine, then governor-general, sent 
for the archbishop, and ordered him to forbid the procession 
of the coming Feast of Corpus Christi. When the prelate 
refused, Constantine threatened to place soldiers at the door 
of every church ; then the contributing processions would be 
unable to join in one grand function. Felinski replied : " Very 
well, Your Highness. Then I, with the crucifix in my hand, 
shall be the first to go out of my church ; I shall offer my 
breast to your bayonets, and men will know whether it is 
Your Highness or I to whom the religious war will be due." 
The procession took place. In the beginning of June the 
archbishop was asked by Constantine to degrade from the 
priesthood a Capuchin named Konarski, who had been con- 
demned to death by the grand-duke himself, for having offici- 
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ated as chaplain in the insurgent ;innv of Lamgiewicz. T!io 
archbishop denied that any secular tribunal could condemn 
an ecclesiastic to degradation ; as for the present case, he 
knew of no reason why such a sentence should be pronounced. 
On June 14th Mgr. Felinski was arrested, and soon afterward 
interned in Jaroslaw. 

While persecution was thus raging in the kingdom of 
Poland, properly so-called, the emissaries of the " mild " 
Alexander II. were carrying fire and sword into the olden 
Polish provinces beyond the Bug, w*z., Lithuania and the Ku- 
thenian countries. The instrument chosen by the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg to stamp out the insurrection in these regions 
was Michael Mourawieff, a wealthy scion of a fainil}' 
which has ever been distinguished for its hatred of every- 
thing Polish and Catholic, and a veritable representative of 
the spirit of Old Russia (1). The powers given to Moura- 
wieff exceeded any given to any general in modern times, 
unless we except those accorded in 18G1 to the generals of 
the Italian revolution in the matter of repressing all Nea- 
politan devotion to Francis II., the legitimate monarch of the 



(1) MourawieiT prided himself on being a freethinker. After the deportation of the 
bishop of Wilna, the administrator of the diocese, Bowkiewiez. had occasion to confer 
with the general. The discussion was fruitless, aud Mourawieff remarked : " Von people 
are ever talking about God. Now, here I am seventy years old. and I have never seen 
such a person.*' The priest replied : "Probably Vonr Excellency will never see Him.*' 
(Regxault: Mourawieff and the Archive* of Czar ism. p. 37. Paris, IN 1 :?.) The party 
of Old Russia, of which Mourawieff was a good exponent, underwent a transformation 
after the emancipation of the serfs. T'nder the inlluence of Michael KatkolT, editor of the 
Gazette of. Moscow, it beeame a party of Young Russia. What does Vouug Russia desire? 
The Journal of Pari*, ou Mar<-b -'7, 1S(>8, thus answers the question : " A political organi- 
zation like this : At the summit of the edlllcw an all-powerful czar, beneath hiin a hierarchy 
of functionaries, whose mission it would be to exeeute the orders of the emperor, aud at 
the bottom an innumerable multitude, among whom there would reign equality, where 
the citizens would 1>h all confused in a kind of communistic promiscuousness which Voung 
Russia regards as democracy. All this obtained, the religion of Slavism would lie pu>hed to 
fanaticism, and there would nourish a love of domination without limits and the blindest 
devotion to the will of the czar, the lord and father of all the Russians. This singular po- 
litical system has recruited a considerable number of adherents ; it is jire-cminnitly the 
National Party. There is to be no more influence from without ; everything is to be for 
Russia and through Russia. To-day there still remain in the higher government circles 
traces of the olden German influence ; all these must be made to disappear. PansluvlMii Is 
a mission, and all who try to thwart it must be thrust aside ; if they resist, they must be 
crushed. There are to lie no more embarrassments ; no sucji thing as Poland, with that 
nhantom of independence which has hitherto been permitted to he.-. Panslavlsm is to 
know no obstacles, such as treaties and the respect due to them. . . . Russia represents the 
principle of nationalities (as advocated by Cavonr) : she is to deliver the Slavs of Austria 
and Turkey." 
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Two Sicilies. Tims, we read : " His Excellency will employ 
the most energetic measures against all whom lie supposes 
to be favorable to the rebellion ; he will take such measures 
as he may deem advisable against suspects. His Excel- 
lency will use every means to instruct the peasants as 
to the czar's paternal intentions in their regard, and he 
ivill represent to them that the laud-oivners are their ene- 
mies and oppressors. If His Excellency deems it wise, 
he will furnish arms to such peasants as are attached to 
the czar and to Russia. His Excellency will shoiv the 
greatest possible severity toward the Catholic clergy, they being 
the instigators of the present rebellion. He will cause a list 
of the suspected priests to be prepared, and he will proceed 
against these with the utmost energy. His Excellency will 
shoot immediately all rebel leaders who fall into his hands, 
and will take proper measures in regard to all other prison- 
ers. When circumstances demand, His Excellency will pro- 
ceed against families who may have relatives in the insur- 
gent ranks. In fine, His Excellency will adopt every means 
that he may deem conducive to immediate pacification, His 
Majesty having deigned to confer all powers upon him." 
Between June 8th and December 28th of 1863 Mourawieff 
either hung or shot eleven priests in Lithuania, while many 
scores of other priests were deported. In 1864 he closed 
twenty-four churches ; in 1865, twenty-six ; in 1867, one 
hundred and forty. Every Catholic la.nd-owner and every 
Catholic ecclesiastic who had been allowed to remain in 
Lithuania was mulcted to the extent of more than a half of 
his revenues. In January, 1865, Mourawieff expelled all 
the female religious from Lithuania, not even excepting the 
Sisters of Charity. On September 14th Kauffmann, the suc- 
cessor of Mourawieff, presided at the inauguration, in Wilna, 
of an " Orthodox " church and two chapels which had been 
founded by his predecessor. On the following day the offi- 
cial Courier of Wilna published the sermon which signalized 
this triumph of the czarate. " "What do these monuments 
mean ? They signify that not a stone will remain above 
another in all the cities of this land when Russia yields it 
to another. . . . On this occasion it is impossible not to glori- 
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fy the late ruler of this region, tho virtuous and wise Moura- 
wieff, who came among us like (mother Archangel Michael s 
clothed in divine panoply, the cross on his breast, and beati- 
tude on his forehead and lips, an olive-branch in one hand, 
and a flaming sword in the other. . . . AVe see with joy this 
country throwing off the rags and dirt of its deplorable past, 
51s every part of it enters more determinedly into the living 
and potent organism of the llussian Empire. ... A few more 
efforts, a few more enterprises, a little more time and 
patience, and on the brow of this country will be inscribed 
' Holy and Orthodox Russia.' ' And a few days afterward 
Kauffmann thus addressed a deputation of the Lithuanian 
gentry : " The severe regulations of the last few years will 
be maintained until I am convinced that you are thorough 
Russians, that you march in the way that is marked out 
for you by the law, and that you do so sincerely." In plain 
language, Kauffmann signified the resolve of his government 
that the Catholics of Lithuania, like those of the other Pol- 
ish provinces, and like those of the kingdom itself, were to 
deny their faith and their fatherland, unless they were ready 
for penury and deportation, and, in case of resistance, for 
the scaffold. When the marshal of the nobility, Krzywicki, 
at the head of a deputation of Lithuanian magnates, waited 
upon him in Wilna, the representative of the czar said : 
" There is no pardon, even for those who have been con- 
demned only to internment, so long as Polonism and Catholi- 
cism are not totally extirpated, so long as there remains one 
Catholic church in the land. Reconciliation with the govern- 
ment and fidelity to the throne consist in the embrace of Ortho- 
doxy by all, tvitliout exception. Let the obstinate in their 
faith depart ; for, gentlemen, I tell you again that no Cath- 
olic shall remain here, especially among the laud-owners." 
The determination here indicated was rendered manifest on 
January 8, 18G6 (0. S., December 27, 1805), by the following 
imperial decree published in the Gazette of the Senate : " Con- 
sidering that in the nine governments of the "West, the in- 
habitants of which are generally Little Russians and iVhite 
Russians, and partly Lithuanians and Samogitians, the pop- 
ulation of Polish origin is comparatively small ; and consid- 
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ering that this Polish population, composed generally of 
seigniorial proprietors and of the middle class, impresses 
upon the country a Polish character — thus preventing the 
non-Polish inhabitants from progressing and profiting by 
the numerous reforms which His Imperial Majesty has 
granted to his other subjects; and considering that the 
strength of this class consists in the possession of property 
after the fashion of a close corporation, which admits none 
of any other nationality, especially none of the Russian nation- 
ality ; His Majesty, the Emperor, orders as follows : While 
awaiting a definitive organization of the governments in the 
West by a sufficient increase of Russian land-owners in 
those regions, no persons of Polish origin shall be allowed 
to acquire seignorial lands in the nine governments of the 
West. . . . Land-owners who have been exiled from the 
provinces of the West may, within the next two years, sell 
their estates in those provinces to persons of Russian origin 
who profess either the Orthodox or Protestant religion" (1). 
Many indeed were the protests of Pius IX. in favor of 
persecuted Poland. We cite only the following passage 
from his Allocution in the Consistory of April 27, 1864 : 
" The blood of the weak and the innocent cries to the throne 
of the Eternal for vengeance on those who have shed it. 
Poor Poland ! I would have wished not to speak of this 
matter before the next Consistory ; but I have feared that 
were I to keep sileuce any longer, I would draw upon my- 
self the punishment which the prophet announces as await- 
ing those who allow iniquity to be committed. No ! I wish 
not to be compelled to cry, when I stand before the Eternal 
Judge, ' Vae mihi, quia tacm ', ! ' I feel myself inspired to 
condemn that sovereign whose name I do not now pronounce 
because I shall mention it in another discourse ; of that sov- 
ereign whose immense empire reaches to the pole. This 
potentate, who styles himself falsely an Eastern Catholic, but 
who is merely a schismatic cut off from the True Church, 
persecutes and kills his Catholic subjects, and by his cruelty 

(1) The Paris Monde of January 24, 1866, states that at that time in White Russia ami in 
Lithuania there were 21,000 Catholic land-owners to 1,600 who were either Orthodox or 
Protestants. In Volhynia and Podoiia the proportion of Catholics was larger ; in the sola 
district of Berditchef there were 244 Catholics to 4 Orthodox. 
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he has forced them to insurrection. Under tlie pretext of re- 
pressing this insurrection, he extirpates Catholicism, he de- 
ports entire populations to the regions of ice where tliey 
are deprived of all religious consolation, and lie replaces 
them with schismatic adventurers. He tears priests from 
their flocks and exiles them, condemning them to forced 
labor, and to other degrading punishments. Happy are those 
priests who have been able to flee, and are now wanderers 
in strange lands! This potentate, heterodox and schis- 
matic though he is, arrogates to himself a power which even 
the Yicar of Jesus Christ does not possess. He pretends to 
depose a bishop whom we have canonically instituted. In- 
sane man ! He forgets that a Catholic bishop, whether on 
his throne or in the catacombs, is ever the same, and that 
his character is indelible. Let no man say that we foment 
European revolution, when we raise our voice against these 
iniquities. "We know how to distinguish between socialistic 
revolution and the struggle of a nation which fights for its 
independence and for its religious faith. In stigmatizing 
the persecutors of the Catholic religion, we fulfil our sacred 
duty. "We give our Apostolic benediction to all who pray 
for Poland to-day. Let us all pray for her ! " Even the 
enemies of the Papacy admired this protest of " the old man 
of the Vatican." One of the foremost leaders of the Italian 
Unitarian movement, Brofierio, said in the Italian parlia- 
ment on May 7th, "Behold an old man, tired, sick, without 
an army or any resources, and on the brink of the grave. 
He anathematizes a potentate who slaughters a people. I am 
agitated throughout my entire being. I fancy that I am liv- 
ing in the days of Gregory YII. I bow my head, and I ap- 
plaud." 

On December 27, 18GG, Meyendorf, cltur<jc iV affaires tit the 
papal court, was received in audience by Pope Pius IX. 
The pontiff protested against the persecutions in Poland 
and the western provinces of the empire. Especially he 
complained of the exile of Mgr. Felinski ; of the imprison- 
ment of that prelate's vicar, and of the vexations visited on 
the faithful Chapter of Warsaw. The envoy had the au- 
dacity to contest the exactness of the Pope's information 
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concerning events which were but too notorious ; and when 
subterfuge failed him, he contended that the unfortunate 
Catholics would have suffered nothing, had they imitated 
the Protestants, and sided with the government of the czar 
during the insurrection. Finally, the foolish and sublimely 
impudent envoy remarked that, after all the Russian sover- 
eign ought not to have been surprised at the revolt of the 
Catholics, since Catholicism and revolution are one and the 
same thing — " yiacche il Catlolicismo vale lo stesso che la riv- 
ohizione. " It is possible that this outrage was premed- 
itated ; but whether it was designed at St. Petersburg or 
conceived in a muddy brain which knew nothing of diplo- 
macy, the Pontiff could not ignore it. " You may go," he 
replied. " I must believe, Monsieur, that your emperor is 
not aware of all the miseries which caiised Poland to groan. 
Therefore I respect your emperor ; but I cannot say the 
same of his representative when he insults me in my own 
house, and when, in my person, he insults all the faithful, 
of whom I am the head." The Russian government never 
disavowed this act of its agent, and diplomatic relations be- 
tween it and the Holy See now ceased. It was at this time 
that Cardinal Antonelli published his official Exposition, 
Accompanied by Documents of the Continual Endeavors of the 
Supreme Pontiff, Pius IX., To Remedy the Sufferings of the 
Catholic Church in Russia and in Poland. Concluding the 
touching narrative, His Eminence says : " The Holy Father 
had signed a Concordat, and he could never procure its exe- 
cution. He has protested, but has received no satisfaction. 
Frequently he has raised his voice in public Consistories, 
but there has been no reduction of severity in the measures 
adopted. Finally he invoked directly the justice of the em- 
peror, but in vain has he awaited a consoling reply. There 
remains for the Holy See, therefore, no other course for its 
justification than that of publishing the documents which 
will show how solicitous it has been in regard to this 
cherished portion of the flock of Jesus Christ. The picture 
presented is painful indeed ; one needs only to glance at it 
in order to be convinced of the desolation to which the laws 
and acts of the imperial government have reduced the 
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Church of Polaiul. Wo behold pastors snatched from their 
flocks, or despoiled of their authority; the priests either 
proscribed or prevented from exercising their ecclesiastical 
ministry ; the religions expelled and reduced to indigence ; 
the Uniate Greeks drawn violently into schism ; the Latins 
sednced or deprived of religious aid ; sacred worship sus- 
pended, the churches being either desecrated or given over 
to non-Catholic services ; the property of the Church stolen, 
the hierarchy abolished, religious and secular education 
contaminated, schism propagated ; and, finally, every means 
destroyed whereby the Supreme Pastor might succor, teach, 
or console so large a number of his oppressed children." 
In an attempt to counteract the impression produced by this 
Exposition, Prince Gortchakoff sent to each diplomatic 
agent of Russia in foreign countries a Memorandum which 
seems to have been designed to flatter the Muscovite arro- 
gance rather than to convince Christendom, for it coolly 
contradicts the facts of history, and is often gratuitously in- 
sulting to the Sovereign Pontiff. 

We have alluded to the establishment, in 1801, of a " Cath- 
olic College " which, sitting at St. Petersburg, was to be for 
all the Catholics of the Russian Empire that which the 
Holy Synod was in regard to the schismatics. From the 
day when the infamous Siestrzencewicz was appointed by 
Alexander I. to the first presidenc} r of this misnamed 
"Catholic " tribunal, it had constantly shown itself a per- 
fidious and powerful engine for the destruction of all eccle- 
siastical independence. Count Dimitri Tolsto} r , iu that tra- 
vesty of a " History of Roman Catholicism in Russia " 
(1864) of which we have alreadj' given some choice morsels 
to the reader, transcribes the memorial in which Siestrzen- 
cewicz explained the principles which were to guide this 
" Catholic College " in its mediatory relations between the 
czar and the faithful whom it was designed to betray. Ac- 
cording to the traitor of Mohilew, the czar, " as the anointed 
of the Lord, enjoys the supremacy over all the Churches 
and over all the bodies of Christian clergy in his empire "; 
as to the Catholic Church, the czar grants to it a dependence 
on the Pope, " as far c/.«? dor/mas are concerned : but in re- 
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gard to matters of discipline and internal government, the 
czar entrusts them to diocesan bishops who are his subjects, and 
under conditions hereafter specified." Then the Catholics 
of Russia were told that in the primitive Church, " before 
the Popes had usurped jurisdiction over the bishops," the 
archbishops were wont to convoke, twice a year, " councils 
or congregations " for the consideration of dogmatic or dis- 
ciplinary questions ; and that now " such a congregation 
was to sit permanently at St. Petersburg, the emperor nam- 
ing as its members such of the Catholic clergy as it would 
please him to choose." Furthermore, just as the mos't migh- 
ty and most clement czar was the " supreme judge " over 
the Holy' Synod, so in the new " Catholic College " that 
gracious autocrat was to have his representative. " A sec- 
ular procurator will preside for the emperor, and will forbid 
all resolutions and decrees which he may deem dangerous ; 
all which may be contrary to the imperial rights or to the 
laws of the country " (1). Shortly after the presentation of 
this memorial, His Grace of Mohilew addressed to the czar 
another, entitled "The Election of Popes," in which he 
feigned to discern a necessity, on the part of His Majesty, 
of putting an end to papal usurpation. Tolstoy relies on 
the ravings of Siestrzencewicz as proofs that " The consent 
of the Roman court to the consecration of a bishop is merely 
a sign of ecclesiastical unity ; but the administrative author- 
ity in a diocese is that of the local bishop, so far as the laivs 
of the state permit it." And Tolstoy adds that several other 
memorials of Siestrzencewicz were merely developments of 
the same convictions, "sustained by most positive proofs" 
against the claim of the papal nuncio to a jurisdiction over 
the Russian Catholic clergy. The archbishop of Mohilew 
insisted, says the apologist of the Holy Synod, not only 
that all papal Bulls should be submitted to government- 
al approval, but also that the Pope should not presume to 
send any decree into the Russian Empire, unless said decree 
had been requested by a metropolitan who had been author- 
ized by the czar to ask for it. Dimitri Tolstoy, being the 
imperial procurator of the Holy Synod, i e., to all intents 

(1) Tolstoy, lot. cit.. Vol. ii., pp. 436 and 439. 
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and purposes the Russian Supreme Pontiff, was presum- 
ably an educated man ; and, nevertheless, he attempted to 
justify the course of Siestrzencowiez by this effusion : " His- 
tory shows us a much more striking instance of a limitation 
of the papal authority by Catholic ecclesiastics. There ex- 
ists to our day in Holland and in the Catholic (sic) Church 
of Utrecht (1), the bishops of which, although they remain 
entirely faithful to the dogmas of the Roman Church, and 
although they acknowledge the Pope as the Head of the 
Church, do not tolerate, on his part, any direct interference 
in the discipline and organization of the clergy, and conse- 
crate their own bishops according to the rules of the primi- 
tive Church, without any request for his authorization" (2). 
It may be possible, on the score of crass ignorance of his- 
tory, to excuse the procurator of the Holy Synod when he 
finds in the schismatic conventicle of Utrecht any more 
Catholicity than he would discern in the English Establish- 
ment, or in the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland ; but charity 
does not bid us excuse his wilful blindness to the salient 
fact that the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff is a dogma of 
Catholic faith, and that the right of " direct interference in 
the discipline and organization of the clergy " is necessarily 
included in that supremacy. 

The ukase of Alexander I. establishing this " Roman Cath- 
olic College" is simply an abridgment of all the tyrannical 
laws by which Catharine II. endeavored to reduce the Cath- 
olic Church of both the Latin and the Uniate Rite to the 
level of the State "Orthodox" Establishment (3). The 
Roman Pontiff was to be absolutely ignored, not only in the 
selection of the members of the new tribunal, but also in 
every decree which it might issue. The archbishop of 
Mohilew was declared to be, ex officio, its president ; each of 
the Catholic dioceses of Russia was to be represented in it by 
a prelate or a canon, chosen lry the Cathedral Chapter, but 
confirmed by the czar. In the third Article of the ukase the 

(1) See our Vol. iv., ch. 14. (2) Loc. ctt., p. 120. 

(3) The entire ukase Is given by Szantyr, In his Collection of Information Concerning 
the Catholic IMigUm in the Russian Empire, and Especially in the Annexed Polish 
Provinces. Paris. 1847. See also Theluer's Vicissitudes of the Catholic Church of Both 
Rites, Vol. ii. Paris, 1843. 
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members were enjoined to proceed according to the ecclesi- 
astical canons, " but to observe strictly all the imperial pro- 
hibitions concerning every foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction and . 
communication, preserving, in accordance with their sworn 
allegiance, all the rights of the autocracy and the imperial 
statutes." The fourth Article assigned to the College the 
right and obligation of deciding, in last appeal, all applica- 
tions for divorce. And lest there might be some doubt as 
to the determination of the czarate to assimilate the con- 
dition of the Russian and Polish Catholics to that of the 
schismatics, the eighth Article prescribed that the Catholic 
College should be unable to decide definitely in any matter 
without the consent of the " directing Senate " of St. Peters- 
burg ; that the College should alwa} r s " observe the rules 
prescribed by the General Regulation " (1). We have seen, 
when treating of the course of Nicholas I. towards his Cath- 
olic subjects, how that monarch, after his interview with 
Pope Gregory XVI., showed some little velleity to grant an 
almost indiscernible modicum of satisfaction to the pontifi- 
cal claims ; but even in that petty instalment of justice, 
which was quickly neutralized by new enactments of his 
persecuting spirit, no change was effected in the attributions 
of the " Catholic College " of St. Petersburg. After the 
rupture of diplomatic relations between the Holy See and 
Alexander XL, which, as we have seen, was entailed by an 
insult offered by a Russian ambassador to Pius IX. in his 
own palace of the Vatican, there appeared an imperial ukase 
(May 22, 1867), in which the jurisdiction of the " Catholic 
College " was minutely explained, and which terminated in 
these words : "All persons guilty of holding with the Pope 
of Rome and his government any relations other than those 

(1) This " General Regulation " had been devised by that Peter who is termed " the 
Great." Peter had abolished all the " chancelleries of state," bodies equivalent to the -'min- 
istries of state " in other countries, and he had replaced their titulars by so many " Colleges " 
or Councils. Each one of these " Colleges" was ordered to follow the prescriptions of a 
General Regulation ; and when Peter abolished the patriarchate of Moscow in all but iu 
name, he established an ecclesiastical " College " which he afterward designated as the 
" Holy Synod, " subjecting it to the same Regulation. It is evident that Peter saw no differ- 
ence between the administration of ecclesiastical affairs and that of war, secular justice, 
or finance ; and to the same level Siestrzencewicz endeavored to reduce the Church whose 
rights he had sworu to defend. See Tondini's The Ecclesiastical Regulation by Peter 
the Great, p. 3. 
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hereby allowed (that is, under a special and apposite im- 
perial permission), and all persons who illegally receive 
from the Pope, or from his government, or from any foreign 
ecclesiastic, any Bulls, Briefs, or other instructions or de- 
cisions, without having sent them to the local government 
or to the Minister of the Interior, shall suffer the punish- 
ments prescribed by the special law on this matter " (1). 

The Holy See was informed of this ukase, not by the Rus- 
sian government, but by Staniewski, the administrator of the 
diocese of Moliilew ; and this unworthy ecclesiastic, follow- 
ing in the traces of Siostrzencewicz, dared to tell the Pontiff that 
the Catholic bishops of the Russian empire had received the 
document with gratitude and reverence ; that the " Catholic 
College " was revered by all honest llnssian and Polish Cath- 
olics. His Holiness immediately issued an Encyclical, in 
which he drew the attention of all the bishops of the world 
to a decree which " trampled on the natnral rights of man 
by its violation of the rights of conscience " ; and on Jan. 3, 
18G8, Cardinal Antonelli called on Staniewski to repair the 
scandal which he had given, and to seek for absolution from 
the censnres which he had incurred. His Eminence declared 
that were the Pontiff to recognize in the " Catholic College " 
a right to determine what affairs should be referred to the 
Holy See, he would confer his own primacy on that tribunal ; 
that, furthermore, no lay authority, and especially no schis- 
matical or heretical authority, could decree anything concern- 
ing purely ecclesiastical matters. The cardinal-secretary ex- 
pressed his astonishment on learning that " a Catholic bish- 
op could so far debase himself before a schismatical govern- 
ment as to accept voluntarily so pernicious a law ; that a 
Catholic bishop could join other Catholics in forming a tri- 
bunal which had been designed for the ruin of religion ; that 
a Catholic bishop could even preside over that tribunal, and 
thus become the enforcer of such a law." "When Staniewski, 
on the part of the Russian government, ordered the Polish 
bishops to send delegates to the " Catholic College," some of 
them — the Papal condemnation of the tribunal not having 
yet reached them — thought that the gravity of the circum- 

(1) Journal of St. Petersburg, cited by Le Monde, August 11, 18C7. 
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stances might justify them in relying on the ulterior ratifica- 
tion of their submission by the Holy See. Among these 
compromisers were Lubienski, bishop of Augustovo, andSos- 
nowski, administrator of Lublin. Others, however, like Yin- 
cent Popiel, bishop of Plock, whom the reader must not con- 
found with Marcellus Popiel, the wretched apostate bishop 
of Chelm, whom we shall soon introduce to his notice, re- 
plied resolutely that they would not obey the imperial com- 
mand. Then Count Berg, lieutenant for the czar in Poland, 
summoned the intrepid Popiel to Warsaw, and bade him re- 
member that although he was a bishop, he owed compliance 
to every order of the czar. " In affairs ecclesiastical," re_ 
turned the prelate, "I owe no obedience to His Majesty. As 
a Catholic bishop, 1 owe obedience to only one human be- 
ing — His Holiness, the Pope. You are a Russian general. 
What answer would you give to him who would tempt 3-011 
from your allegiance? Y^ou would reply : ' Never.' Such is 
my answer now. They may dispose of my person as they 
see fit" (1). The indomitable man was immediately deported 
to Novgorod (2). Lubienski soon repented of his deference 
to the Muscovite demands, and in a long and eloquent letter 
to Count Berg (3) he described the perplexities of his con- 
science during the short period when he had endeavored to re- 
concile his episcopal duty with his devotiou to the czar (4). 
He concluded with these words : " AYhen I look back on all 
the circumstances which should have enlightened me much 
sooner, I recognize perforce an exceptional grace of God in 
the opportunity to confess my error, and to repair it as far 
as possible, which He has accorded to me. ... I declare by 
these presents that, considering the imperial decree which 
endowed the Eomau Catholic College of St. Petersburg with 

(1) Gazette of Augsburg, October, 1868. 

(2) Alexander III. allowed him to return to Poland. In 1875 be was transferred to Wlad- 
islaw, and in 1883 he was promoted to Warsaw, where he still edifles the Poles by an evident 
readiness to suffer for the faith, if necessary, just as in bis younger days. 

(3) Published in the Cznsof June 21, 1869, and reproduced by the Dygodnik Katolicki 
of Grodzisk (Posen), July, 1869. 

(4) " Lubienski had rendered himself an object of suspicion to his compatriots, because of 
the extreme zeal with which he sacrificed, ostensibly at least, the most legitimate demands 
of Polish patriotism, in order to exhibit the fidelity of a Russian subject— as though he 
wished thereby to purchase the right of remaining an irreproachable bishop,"— Lesccecr, 
Tlie Church in Poland, bk. iii., ch. i. Paris, 1876. 
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the right to inspect letters directed to the Holy Father by 
the bishops, ami to decide as to whether those letters should 
be transmitted ; and considering that the said Collage has 
for its president a bishop who has incurred canonical cen- 
sures ; therefore I can take no part in the composition or in 
the acts of the said College. What is more, 1 declare that 
by my convocation of the Chapter of Sejn for the purpose of 
electing a delegate to the said College, ami by my order to 
the Abbe Andrzojewski to proceed to St. Petersburg in order 
to occupy a position in the said College, I committed a cul- 
pable action which has been reprobated by the supreme 
authority of the Church, and which, therefore, I also now re- 
probate. I beg Your Excellency to communicate this my 
declaration to His Imperial Majesty, to whose profound 
wisdom and generous justice I have the happiness of com- 
mitting myself with all submission, in evervthing which is 
just that he may deign to command." The deportation of 
Mgr. Popiel had already indicated how much consideration 
the " generous justice " of Alexander II. would accord to 
Mgr. Lubienski. On March 31, 1SG9, at two o'clock in the 
morning, he was arrested in his palace, and a few hours af- 
terward a detachment of police escorted him on the road 
toward Perm, in the depths of Russia. Great was the grief 
of Lubienski's diocesans ; but in a few days their sorrow 
became horror. Their bishop had died on the road. Had 
he been murdered by the oppressors? He hail been a heal- 
thy man, and had lived only forty-three years. Men recalled 
the similarly suspicious circumstances of the recent death 
of Mgr. Kalinski, the TJniate bishop of Chelm, and they 
formed their conclusions. The last days of Lubienski 
proved the fallaciousness of his theory that by force of sin- 
cerity and virtue, toleration might be wrung from the schis- 
matic autocrac}-; that, as he expressed the idea, there is no 
invincible antagonism between the Pole and the Russian ; 
that " the two peoples were made to understand each other, 
and that a Pole always agrees with a Russian better than with 
a German." The holy prelate's philosophy was that of the 
Polish proverb : " So long as the world is the world, a Pole 
will not be a brother to a German " ; but his Pan-Slavist as- 
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pirations will never be satisfied until the standard-bearer 01 
Slavism shall have returned to the fold of religious unity. 
The noble conduct of Mgr. Lubienski was imitated by Mgr. ■ 
Sosnowski, the administrator of the diocese of Lublin ; but 
more fortunate, in a worldly sense, than Lubienski, the ad- 
ministrator escaped from Poland. 

The children of the Holy Synod are wont to justify their 
efforts to Eussify the Poles by the fact that, many centuries 
ago, Poland subjugated many Russian provinces, and im- 
posed upon them the Polish religion, language, and laws. 
But the reader must know that this " Polonization," concern- 
ing which the Muscovites find it convenient to complain, was 
neither a violent nor a sudden process ; it was the work of 
four or five centuries, and the sword of persecution never 
aided it. On the other hand, the Eussification of Poland is 
the very quintessence of violence, and its advocates endeavor to 
accomplish it without delay. Again, the much decried Pol- 
onization of Western Russia was an endowment of barbar- 
ians with that civilization which the best minds, even among 
Eussian schismatics, would like to see the portion of millions 
of Eussians to-day ; whereas, the Eussification of Poland 
signifies the degradation of a Catholic civilization by the in- 
troduction of a truly oriental autocracy and a servile Byzan- 
tine ecclesiasticism. The Eussification of the Poles had been 
prosecuted, of course, with more or less energy ever since the 
commission of the crime of 1782 ; but it was reserved for the 
reign of the emancipator of the serfs to systematize the in- 
iquity. By the advice of Nicholas Milutine, a brother of Di- 
mitri Milutine, the Minister of War, Alexander II. decreed 
the compulsory use of the Eussian language in all the Polish 
tribunals and schools, in private life, and even in the sanct- 
uary. In order to arrive more easily at this end, the perse- 
cutors confiscated the estates of great numbers of Polish no- 
bles aud other Polish land-owners, and sold them to " Ortho- 
dox " Eussians or German Protestants (1). The few Polish 
landlords who were spared found that by a ukase of Decem- 
ber 10, 1865, they were forbidden to sell or lease their lands 
to other than " Orthodox " Eussians ; and lest they might 

(1) Martinow ; Tlie Riissian Language in Catholic Worship. Lyons. 1874. 
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find means of evading this prohibition, no sale or lease was 
to be held as valid unless it had been sanctioned by the 
governor-general of the province. The same nkase deprived 
Catholics of the right of bequeathing landed property toper- 
sons not their natural heirs. Xo Catholic could hold a po 
sition under the government ; he could not be even an em- 
ployee of a railroad. The chief means, however, of this llus- 
sification was to be the pretended conversion to " Orthodoxy" 
of those Uniates who had escaped from the persecution of 
Siemaszko in 1839 by their passage to the Latin rite. Under 
the supervision of Kauftmann, that German convert to " Or- 
thodoxy " whom we have met as the successor of the atheistic 
Mourawieff as governor of Lithuania, the days of Siemaszko 
seemed to have returned. 

One of the most zealous apostles of " Orthodoxy," although 
he proclaimed openly that money would make of him either 
a Turk or a Jew, was Prince Chowanski. This officer once 
reproached an assemblage of peasants with being remiss in 
their duty to pray for the czar ; and when he was told that 
they always fulfilled that duty, both in church and at home, 
he asked for a demonstration of their veracity on the spot. 
The unsuspecting rustics dropped on their knees ; and Cho- 
wanski, as though to increase the solemnity of the occasion, 
caused a lighted candle to be placed in the hands of each one. 
When the prayer had been recited, the military missionary 
congratulated his astounded hearers on their voluntary conver- 
sion to the religion of Holy Russia. In vain the peasants 
cried that they would die sooner than abandon the Catholic 
faith ; they were told that they had become " Orthodox " by 
the very fact of praying while holding candles which had 
been blessed by " Orthodox " priests. An adjutant then 
registered all the names of the " converts," and the poor 
creatures were ordered to proceed to the schismatic church, 
there to seal their recantation of the errors of Popery by 
Holv Communion. "With blows of clubs and threats of the 
bayonet they were driven to the schismatic altar, a " pope " 
administered the Blessed Sacrament to them ; and the un- 
fortunates found themselves and their children enrolled on 
the official registers of the State Church, and subject, if they 
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dared to protest, to the punishments which " Orthodoxy ''' 
visits on apostates. Similar scenes were multiplied through- 
out Lithuania ; and when Alexander II. visited Wilna, he . 
replied to a deputation of his victims who besought him to 
allow them to follow the dictates of their consciences : " I 
shall never authorize a return to the Catholic Church on 
the part of those who have once embraced Orthodoxy." We 
have alluded to the punishments with which " Orthodoxy " 
visits what it feigns to regard as "apostasy." Our limits 
forbid many illustrations of this phase of the policy of Rus- 
sification ; we shall notice only the case of Mary Denisow, 
which greatly agitated the Poles in 1869. This girl, born of 
Catholic parents in the department of Grodno, in 1818, and 
baptized in the Catholic Church, was forcibly " re-baptized " 
by an " Orthodox " priest when she was six months old, dur- 
ing the absence of her mother, and in spite of the protests of her 
dying father. According to the Russian law, therefore, the 
baby Mary had " embraced Orthodoxy," and the Catholic 
mother was bound by the same law to train her as a schis- 
matic. However, Mme. Denisow succeeded in sending her 
child to a convent in~ Nice, where she remained until she 
reached womanhood. Returning to her native land, Mary 
married a Catholic named Kleczewski, in June, 1867. A 
child was born of this marriage in February, 1868, and was 
duly baptized by a Catholic priest. On the day after this 
baptism Kleczewski was summoned to the office of the chief 
of police, and questioned as to how he had dared to espouse 
an " Orthodox " woman, and as to how he had dared to have 
the offspring of that " Orthodox " woman baptized according 
to the Catholic rite. The trembling man was told to choose 
between Siberia on the one hand, and on the other a re-mar- 
riage to Marv in an " Orthodox " church, accompanied by 
the obligation to educate his present child and all future off- 
spring in the religion of Holy Russia. If he refused to 
comply with the law, not only would he be sent to Siberia, 
but he would also know that his babe had been taken from 
its mother and was being raised in the asylum of illegitimate 
children. Kleczewski succeeded in having the case .carried 
feo the courts, but the decision was that "the said Mary 
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Denisoic, cohabitimj irith Kleczcuski, should be confined in a 
Rnssian convent ; the child to be re-lxipthvd, with now name 
and surname, and to be consigned to a House of Refuge." 
Before the sentence could be executed, the little family had 
crossed the frontier (1). It is not suprising that under pres- 
sure like this of the Ivlec/.ewski family there were many in- 
stances of Polish nobles and gentlemen succumbing to 
Russitication during the reign of Alexander II. The most 
notable of these apostates were Bielnicki, marshal of the 
nobility of Troki ; Prince Bronislas Drucki Lubecki ; the 
two brothers Mirski, and Prince Nicholas Radziwill. In 
justice to Radziwill, however, we must record that at the 
time of his defection he was more than half demented. In 
1867 he wrote to the czar offering to " embrace Orthodoxy," 
on condition that he were allowed to repudiate his wife, and 
to marry, at the same time, two daughters of a certain schis- 
matic priest. Lax as is the practice of the " Orthodox " Church 
in the matter of divorce, Alexander II. and his Hol} r Synod 
found this application rather extravagant ; and a govern- 
ment officer was instructed to snbject the amorous prince to 
a medical examination. The physician testified that Badzi- 
will was crazy ; but, nevertheless, the representative of the 
czar pronounced the unfortunate duly enrolled in the State 
Church of Holy Russia (2). 

In the estimation of the "Orthodox" clergy, the chief 
glory of the reign of Alexander II. was not the emancipation 
of the serfs, but rather the delivery of the Uniate Greeks of 
Russian Poland from the " thraldom " of Rome, and their 
subjection to that instrument of czarocracy, the Holy Synod. 
Although officially destroyed in the ancient Polish provinces 
since 1839, the United Greek rite still subsisted in 1SP>(> in 
the "kingdom of Poland," being concentrated in the diocese 
of Chelm, the sole Uniate diocese which " Orthodox " perse- 
cution had spared. This diocese had a population of about 
250,000 Uniate Ruthenians, who lived in such a state of in- 
termixture with the same nnmber of Polish Latin Catholics 
that in many of the villages the two parochial churches were 

U) The Ttygixlnik KatoUcki of Crmlzisk. .January 1, 1800. 

(2) See the Journal of dxeru -May 5, 1*71, and August 13, 1S72. 
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attended indiscriminately by persons of either rite. In 1865, 
two years after the insurrection, a deputation from all the 
communes of Poland having waited on the czar at St. Peters- 
burg to thank him for his release of the peasants from cer- 
tain burdens, the Ruthenian delegates availed themselves of 
the occasion to entreat His Majesty to leave them their relig- 
ion. Alexander replied : " I give you my imperial word that 
your religion shall not be touched^ And, nevertheless, iu less 
than a year from that time, the compulsory transformation 
of the Uniate diocese of Chelm into a schismatic one had 
been begun. This " gentle " Alexander II. commenced with 
the schools. He pretended to regard the kingdom of Poland 
as divided into four nationalities : Polish, Lithuanian, Ruthen- 
ian, and German. In order to prevent the children of the 
Ruthenians (all Uniates) from frequenting the "Polish" 
schools, as the Russians termed those in which were any 
Catholics of the Latin rite, special institutions were estab- 
lished for them ; and when the parents asked why their little 
ones should be forced to learn the Russian language, when 
their prayer-books were all couched in Polish, the government 
introduced Russian into the churches, and consequently into 
the prayer-books. Kalinski, the bishop of Chelm, resisted ; 
but he was arrested, and ostensibly deported to Wiatka. 
Nothing more was ever heard of this episcopal " rebel " ; the 
Russian authorities said that he had died on the journey, but 
his children (he w r as a widower wdien he became a bishop) could 
never learn where the death had occurred. After the disappear- 
ance of Kalinski, the government gave the administrator- 
ship of the diocese to a canou named Wojcicki, who reorgan- 
ized the consistories, appointing to them a number of schis- 
matics and several apostate priests from Gallicia. Circulars 
w r ere sent by "Wojcicki to all the parish priests, recommend- 
ing the introduction of many schismatical usages, and the 
suppression of many Catholic rites which he pronounced 
redolent of " Latinism." The Ruthenians were told that the 
matters at issue concerned their nationality, not their religion. 
The same insidious method was pursued by Kuziemski, a 
Gallician whom the czar nominated in 1868 to the see of 
Chelm, and whom the Holy See preconized, since hitherto 
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ho had enjoyed an excellent reputation. But the event 
proved that when the Russian government selected Kuziem- 
ski as successor to Kalinski, it had perceived an instrument 
for its own purposes in his weakness of character. 

There was another motive for the Eussian selection of 
Kuziemski. An Austrian subject, and at one time a deputy 
in the Parliament of Vienna, he was one of the leaders of 
those Euthenian priests of Gallicia who, under the name of 
"St. Georgians " (so called from the titular saint of the United 
Greek cathedral of Lemberg), posed as defenders of Ruthen- 
ian nationality against the Poles, and who feigned to be bul- 
warks of strength whereby the members of the Oriental rite 
could resist the alleged attacks on their customs by the en- 
terprising Latins. This party supported an organ entitled 
the " Sloico," a journal which was Catholic only in name, 
since it openly advocated the establishment of a national 
church. The reader must remember that the United Greek 
clergy of Gallicia — married, of course, like the schismatic 
secular priests — form a hereditary class, and that, therefore, 
they are completely absorbed in their family interests. 
Hence is derived their hatred of everj-thing Polish, especi- 
ally of the Polish nobility, for whom they would substitute 
themselves ; and hence, consequently, comes their distrust, 
if not hatred, for everything Latin. And here we may re- 
mark that it is this caste which disposes of the Euthenian 
votes in the Cis-Leithan parliament ; and that Eussia, inter- 
ested in a rivalry w r hich existed long before the partition of 
Poland, encourages that rivalry in a thousand ways, under 
the very eyes of Austria, which seems to be blind to the la- 
mentable fact. In the Paris " Monde " of September 2, 1875, 
we read an illustration of the strange complicity of the Uni- 
ate clergy of Gallicia with the Eussian destroyers of the 
Uniates of the diocese of Chelm. We perceive how Eussia, 
ever since 1830, labored for the perversion of the Catholics 
of the Greco-Slavonic rite, not only in Gallicia, but even in 
Hungary and Illyria. While Marcellus Popiel, the famous 
apostate, was a student in the Uuiate College at Vienna, the 
Eussian ambassador, Eaiewski, cultivated most intimate re- 
lations with all the inmates of that institution. He visited 
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them for hours at a time, entertained them frequently in his 
own mansion, and never conversed with them on other than 
political matters. In 1848 the Austrian government, in or- 
der to neutralize the Polish discontent in Gallicia, excited 
the Ruthenian population against the Latin Poles. From 
that time it was not an extraordinary thing to hear the Ru- 
thenian subjects of His Apostolic Majesty lauding Holy Rus- 
sia as the mother of their nationality, and acclaiming the Holy 
Synod as the protectress of their Church. Apostasy was 
not infrequent on the part of the Austrian Ruthenian priests. 
In 1874, when the Austrian government so far imitated the 
German as to persecute the Church with those laws which, 
after the fashion of Incus a non lucendo, were termed " eccle- 
siastical," the seven Puthenian priestly deputies (one of 
them the rector of their seminary) all voted for the enact- 
ments. Facts like these cause, many acute observers of Pol- 
ish affairs to believe that most of the Austrian Puthenian 
clergy are already Muscovite at heart, and that the people 
will be drawn quite easily into the schismatic ranks when 
Russia obtains possession of Eastern Gallicia ; and the same 
facts account for the readiness of the Russian government in 
appointing the Gallician, Kuziemski, to the see of Cheim. 

Shortly after his arrival in Chelm, Kuziemski issued 'a 
pastoral against what he styled the " Polish propaganda," de- 
scribing its effects as truly lamentable, since, as he declared, 
on a soil essentially Muscovite, many had ventured to quit the 
Uniate for the Latin rite ; thus denying, moaned the lying 
sycophant, both their Church and their nationality. The 
manifesto concluded with the command that all who had 
passed to Catholicism, or who came of parents who had illegal- 
ly changed their religion, should return to the United Greek 
Church. Let not the reader fail to note this affectation of a 
belief that Catholicism and the Latin rite are synonymous — 
an affectation which is habitual among " Orthodox " Rus- 
sians, just as among all other Eastern schismatics. "When 
the "Orthodox" Russian uses such language to a United 
Greek, he (consistently with his system) implies that there 
is only one true and legitimate Greek rite — namely, that of 
thePhotian or Cerularian schism, of which his Church is the 
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daughter. But the utterance of such sentiments In* Kuziem- 
ski, a bishop who called himself a Catholic, is certainly one 
cf the curiosities of religious literature. No wonder that the 
Uniates discerned in their bishop a future Siemaszko. 
Great indeed, however, was their surprise on March 18, 1871, 
when the oflieial journal announced that the ill health of Mgr. 
Kuziemski had led him to ask His Imperial Majesty to re- 
lieve him of his functions, and that he was about to return 
to Lemberg. The hatred of Kuziemski for the Poles had 
induced him to follow the suggestions of the Czar to the 
very point of apostasy ; but since he refused to plunge into 
the abyss, he received his passports. His successor, Mar- 
cellus Popiel, was more complacent to Holy llussia. Popiel 
had been the most zealous of all the supporters of Wojcicki ; 
and at <-he time when the Vatican Council was about to con- 
vene, he had publicly declared that if the papal infallibility 
were pronounced a matter of faith, he would not accept the 
definition. Such was the new administrator of Chelm, who 
was summoned by Count Tolstoy, the procurator-general of 
the Holy Synod, to a council in St. Petersburg, which the 
czar had appointed to settle the affairs of the United Greek 
Church in his dominions. The other members of this council, 
besides Tolstoy, were Count SchouvalofF and the governors 
of the departments of Lublin and Siedlce. The nature of 
its conclusions is easily perceived in the speech made at a 
farewell dinner given in Chelm by Kokoszkin, the Rus- 
sian functionary who had hitherto acted as imperial super- 
visor over the religious affairs of the Uniates: "The diffi- 
cult task with which I was entrusted by Count Tolstoy, the 
Minister of "PSbl-c Instruction, is ended. . . . The continua- 
tion of this mission is confided by the government to the 
most reverend administrator of the diocese, and to 3-011, 
honorable gentlemen, who have comprehended the intentions 
of the government so well. It is true that there are still 
some fanatical priests in this diocese who do not appreciate 
the happiness of being definitively united with our holy 
mother, Piiissia, and who, therefore, prevent us from uniting 
ourselves with her ; but I trust that thoy will soon perceive 
the error into which Polish intrigue has led them. Believe 
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me, gentlemen, for I am an honest man, . . . and I as = 
sure you that no religion is better than the Orthodox Greco- 
Russian, that no civilization is superior to the Eussian, and 
that there is no happiness so great as that of being a subject 
of the magnanimous emperor, Alexander II. Reflect well, 
you gentlemen of Gallicia ! Do you not know, by your owr, 
experience, that I am speaking the truth ? I need say noth- 
ing concerning the most reverend administrator of the dio- 
cese, whose learning and virtues are so well appreciated by Hut 
Excellency the minister who honors him with his confidence. 
But you, Father Rector (1), would you have been made a 
canon by the Austrian government? Would that govern- 
ment have given you the cross which now rests on your 
noble breast? And you, Father Cybilin, would you have 
attained your present dignities under that government? 
No ! It is only under a government like ours, under a mon- 
arch like ours, that one can hope to be so honored. . . . 
Although, Gallicians, you may be h-ue representatives of 
that part of Russia ivhich is oppressed by Austria, I regret 
that I cannot speak as freely in Lemberg itself at the side 
of the worthy Fathers Malip.owski, Pawlikow, Pietrusiewicz, 
and other honorable personages whom I know so well', 
ltd let us hope that our desires ivill soon be satisfied. 
I offer this toast *o the health of His Majesty, the President 
of the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg, who is the Supreme 
Head of the Orthodox Greco-Russian 'Jhurch" The priests 
who applauded this speech termed themselves Catholics ; 
but their effrontery was well matched by that of the Russian 
government, which, generally so severe in its censorship of the 
press, allowed the effusion of Kokoszkin to be published in 
" The Polish Journal " (December 11, 1872). Here is a high 
functionary of Russia publ'cly advancing the pretensions 
of his autocrat to Austrian, Gallicia— claims based only on 
the community of rite followed by the Ruthenians of Rus- 
sian Poland and b} the Ruthenians of Austrian Poland. 
The czarate must be confident that it has already a number 
Of Austrian Gallicians devoted to itself, a number sufficiently 
large to encourage it to speedy overt action — a number of 

\\) Krynicfel. who had been called from Gallicia to be the rectorof the seminary of Chclm 
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unworthy priests like those who have been expelled or are 
voluntary exiles from Gallicia, who have been received into 
the diocese of Chelni, where, like Popiel and others, they 
have become or will become canons, pastors, even bishops, 
replacing the faithful ecclesiastics who are banished from 
the kingdom when they are not sent to Siberia (1). 

In his zeal for the llussiiication of the Piuthenians, Popiel 
found that he could not obtain a sufficiency of pliable priests 
from Gallicia ; and therefore his agents looked around for a 
number of wretches who were willing to enter into Holy Or- 
ders as his servants. Such were easily found ; but how 
were the}- to be ordained ? He procured the services of the 
notorious ^okolski, a Bulgarian who had abjured the Greek 
Schism, had then been consecrated by Pius IX. himself, and 
had finally apostatized (2). Popiel caused Sokolski, then 
residing in Gallicia, to make several visits to Chelin ; and 
each visit was made the occasion of an ordination of several 
prospective apostates. Popiel was unable to seduce the 
masses of the laity ; but he had much success with the children, 
who were placed under the tuition of either open or secret 
schismatics, and were taught the Greco-Russian hymns and 
Catechism, while nothing was allowed to remind them that 
the Church of their baptism was a part of the Universal 
Church which is ruled by the Successor of St. Peter. As 
we have already observed, not one of the innovations of the 

(1) In the Paris Univcrs of April 10, 1875, we read : "If we remember that in Gallicia 
there are 2.300,000 United Greeks, and in Hungary and Transylvania more than 80U.IHK), we 
may understand the danger which menaces the Au.^tro-Hungarian Empire, not only from a 
religious, lint from a political point of view. The cause of the evil Is found in the infer- 
able temporal condition of t e United Greek priests, who are very numerous In Gallicia 
and Hungary, and are all married and fathers of families. By paying them, the Russian 
government makes them its instruments." 

(2) In 1800 many thousands of Bulgarian schismatics, headed by their pastors, declared 
their subjection to the Holy See, and besought the PontilT to give them a bishop. The can- 
didate whom they presented was Joseph Sokolski, an archimandrite of one of their Basllian 
monasteries, and a person of approved morals and of supposed simplicity of character, in 
order to demonstrate to the neophytes his paternal interest, Pius IX. raised Sokolski to 
the episcopate in tne Sistine Chapel ; and the new bishop departed for Bulgaria laden with 
costly presents from His Holiness and the Roman patricians, which were Intended to 
adorn the <hurehe<* of the converts. Sokolski arrived in due time at Constantinople, but 
then he suddenly disappeared. Rumors reached Rome that he had been kidnnpped by 
Russian emissaries, but it was finally learned that he had succumbed to the temptations of 
the Russian ambassador, and had returned to the schism. For interesting details con- 
cerning Sokolski and the reunion of the Bulgarians, see the Paris rarratpondatit. Novem- 
ber 25, I860. 
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Russifiers was presented to the people as tending to with- 
draw thera from the communion of Rome ; everything was 
designated as a " purification of the United Greek rite " from 
the deleterious intermixture of Latin observances. But the 
eyes of the simple-minded were opened when they saw that 
sixty-three of their priests preferred imprisonment, or even 
Siberia, to a connivance with the " purification " (1) ; when 
they saw these faithful pastors replaced by vagabond for- 
eigners, whose first thoughts were of Russian gold ; when 
they found themselves threatened with fines and the knout 
if they entered Latin churches ; when they saw the new 
clergy affecting all the externals of the schismatic " popes," 
and heard them preaching in Russian. At first the resist- 
ance was passive ; but when Popiel threw off the mask, it be- 
came active, and was frequently signalized by martyrdom. 
In the beginning of October, 1873, the Holy Synod told 
Popiel that he was proceeding too slowly ; therefore, on the 
31st (O. S., 19th) he sent to each one of his deans a copy of 
a new ritual which was openly schismatical, and he enjoined 
on each dean to enforce its adoption in all the churches of 
his deanery on and after January 1, 1874. In this new man- 
ual of liturgy, wherever the name of the Roman Pontiff had 
occurred, it was replaced by the words " the hierarchy." 
Since all the deans were creatures of Popiel, and since they 
had already installed men like themselves in nearly all the 
parishes, the people were dismayed when, on entering their 
churches at the time appointed for the change, they found 
themselves confronted by sanctuaries which displayed all 
the paraphernalia of the schismatic cult. The horrors which 
now ensued in every part of the vast diocese of Chelm have 
no parallels in modern history. The rods of the Cossacks 
and other more refined tortures knew no distinctions of age, 
sex, or relative debility, as they were applied for the purpose 
of extorting signatures to a petition addressed to " The Most 
Clement Czar, The Father Of All The Russians," begging 
that he would hearken to the " voluntary " prayers of " his 

(1) Popiel took care to publish in the official journals that he " had been obliged to re- 
move from their parishes only a few of the clergy for their refusal to obey the orders of the 
government " ; but the journals of Lemberg submitted a list of sixty-three who had been 
Imprisoned or banished in one year 
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loving Ruthenians," as 1 1 1 oy besought hiin " to be admitted 
to the embrace of the Holy Orthodox Church." Those who 
scorned this embrace of a daughter of foul schism and hei- 
esv received, when the regulations were observed (and the} 
were generally exceeded), fifty lashes of the terrible Cossack 
Xu/ifijkn. if they were men ; if they were women they were sup- 
posed to escape with twenty-five, and the children were 
deemed worthy of only ten. Mr. Jewell, then Minister of 
these United States to the Russian court, wrote to Secretary 
Fish on February 23, 1874, that many of " (he most obstinate 
and audacious women " received a hundred lashes ; and the 
callous envoy studiously abstained from stating the number 
of the " obstinate and audacious " Catholics who died from 
the effects of those lashes. For details of this persecution 
we refer the reader to the works of Marti nov and Lescceur, 
which we have already cited, and to the pages of the Monde 
and of the Univers for 1874. AVe shall mention only a few 
cases in illustration of the eagerness which, according to the 
Russian official reports, the Uniates manifested for a separ- 
ation from the Holy See. 

In the village of Uscimow an officer named Tur ordered 
his squadron to drive the inhabitants to the neighboring lake. 
The unfortunates were pushed into the icy waters, and there 
compelled to remain for several hours, with only their heads 
and shoulders unsubmerged. Only when the demon became 
convinced that he could not obtain their signatures, did he 
allow them to leave the lake. Colonel Klemenko, governor 
of the district of Kurnick, and Kalinski, governor of Siedlce, 
drove their populations bareheaded into the open fields, 
when the thermometer indicated a cold of 1G degrees (Reau- 
mur), intending to keep them there until they yielded. The 
guards were relieved every two hours, while the " voluntary 
converts " persisted in remaining unconverted. When the 
persecutors found that their efforts were futile, they pillaged 
every house in the tsvo districts. At Wlodawa, a captain of 
Cossacks, one Formin, saw three women die under the lashe3 
of his men. At Pratulin, in the district of Janow, Colonel 
Stein shot nine of the obstinate to death, and wounded four 
mortally Then he drove the inhabitants to witness the ef- 
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fects of disobedience to the orders of the benign czar. The 
mother of Onufry Wasyluk, one of the victims, was wailing 
over his body, when his wife cried out : "Mother, do not weep' 
for your son. I do not weep for the death of my husband, for 
he is a martyr for the faith." Then the president of the dis- 
trict, Kutanin, thought that he might effect by persuasion 
what terror could not produce. He tried to bribe a peasant 
named Pikuta, an old man whose probity and intelligence 
had made him a power in the district, to persuade the people 
to become the spiritual subjects of their tender autocrat. 
Pikuta signified his readiness to address his neighbors, and 
Kutanin called out to the crowd, " Here is a man whom you 
love and respect. He will tell you what you ought to do.'' 
Pikuta spoke as follows : " You wish me, president, to tell 
my neighbors how they shall act. I am ready to obey you ; 
but they know already what I would say. There is but one 
course for all of us — we must remain invincibly attached to 
our holy faith, come what may." Then the patriarch fell on 
his knees, and signed to his hearers to imitate him. When 
all had knelt, he drew from his bosom a crucifix, and pro- 
nounced the following oath, the people repeating it after 
him : "I swear by my grey hairs, by the salvation of my soul, 
by my hope of seeing God at the moment of my death, that 
I will never abandon one iota of our faith. The holy mar- 
tyrs suffered innumerable persecutions for this faith ; our 
brethren have shed their blood for it, and we must imitate 
them." The soldiers immediately seized the brave old man, 
and having loaded him with chains, dragged him to prison (1). 
Martinov records an instance of a young mother being 
threatened with Siberia if she would not sign the act of 
apostasy ; and when the officers told her that they would 
take her babe from her, she blessed the little one and placed 
it in the arms of one of them, saying : " There it is ; God will 
care for it" (2). In the face of facts like these the official 
journal of St. Petersburg dared to say, on January 26, 1875, 
that " the opposition of the Latin Church and the Encyclicals 

(1) The Schism and Its Apostles, published anonymously at Cracow In 1875, and trans- 
lated into French for Le Monde. 

(2) T)ic, Brigandage of Chrim, in the Etudes Ecligieuses of June, 1875. 
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of the Pope have had only one result — the voluntary cou\ersion 
of 45 parishes, 20 ecclesiastics, and 50,000 parishioners to 
the Greek (schismatic) rite." And our Mr. Jewell, the sage 
diplomat already cited, informed his government that the 
priests of Chelm, as well as those of Siedlee, had decided 
"unanimously" to join the Orthodox Church. Mr. Jewell 
was careful to remark that " probably " this change of re- 
ligious profession would be attributed to " violence " ; and 
then the oracle emitted this solemn judgment : " It is more 
likely than an absence of all persecution and the progress of 
the age have tempered religious fanaticism, and prepared 
the way for more material and more prosaic interests, in this 
century of ours, in which Mammon is so powerful" (1). 

The supplication for union with the Church of Holy Rus- 
sia, which Popiel and his staff of excommunicated and de- 
graded priests addressed to the head of that Church, Alex- 
ander II., is an interesting document : " Most August Mon- 
arch, Most Merciful Lord ! All the ancient Russian Provin- 
ces which had fallen under the Polish domination, have had 
the happiness of re-entering the One, Holy, Orthodox 
Church. . . . The sole diocese of Chelm experienced the 
misfortune of remaining longer under a foreign rule, remain- 
ing in union with the Popes of Home, who, as has been well dem- 
onstrated by ancient facts and recent experience, govern the 
Church in a sjiirit which is not the spirit of kindness and of 
love which was (aught by Jesus Christ, but rather a spirit 
which regards neither the temporal liappincss nor the eternal 
salvation of the flock. The powerful words of Your Imperial 
Majesty have broken the chains of serfdom which fettered 
the Russian people, and which were especially heavy in this 
region, under the influence of men of another religion, who 
sought to make the Russian population, ever animated by an 
ardent love for their Russian country, a blind and docile in- 
strument of their political intrigues. The series of govern- 
mental measures which followed the emancipation of the 
peasants, the object of which was the well-being of the 
people and the clergy, and, above all, the alnnid nit revenues 
accorded by Your Majesty for the training of all classes in the 

(1) We quote from the Monde of April 29 i*"G 
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Russian spirit, have awakened in the populations the senti- 
ment of national and ecclesiastical unity with the rest of 
Russia which had been suffocated under the foreign domina- 
tion. . . . Firmly convinced of the purity of the dogmas of 
the Orthodox Church of all the Russias, from the commun- 
ion of which we icere so long withheld, and governed by the 
interests of the flock confided to our care, and ivliich thinks 
as we do, we have resolved to prostrate ourselves at the feet 
of Your Imperial Majesty, begging you most humbly to assure 
the happiness of the Russian Uniates in the diocese of Chelm 
by allowing them to join the Orthodox Church of their an- 
cestors, so that with one heart and one only tongue we may 
glorify God, and address to Him our prayers, together with 
the entire Russian people, for your health and welfare, Most 
Pious Emperor, and for the happiness and prosperity of 
Russia, the country which is so dear to us." This master- 
piece of hypocrisy was soon followed by a Capitular Act, in 
which the " Chapter of Chelm " announced to the faithful 
subject to it that they were now children of the State Church 
of Russia ; and which, from beginning to end, was redolent of 
the ideas of Tolstoy, and was frequently a verbatim reproduc- 
tion of the audacious assertions of that minister. The Chapter, 
or probably Tolstoy writing in the name of that body, begins 
by giving the simple-minded Ruthenians a lesson in ecclesi- 
astical history. They are told that " it was from the Orient, 
from the Greek Church, that their Slavic ancestors derived 
the faith " ; but they are not told that when Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius evangelized the Slavs, and when " Greek priests 
first preached to the Russians," the Greek Church was sub- 
ject to the Roman Pontiff*, just as it had been from the be- 
ginning of Christianity. It is asserted that from that time 
" the Orthodox Oriental Faith penetrated to the very founda- 
tions of the national life of Russia," and thenceforth "the 
name of Russia was identified with that of Orthodox." The 
conversion of the Ruthenian schismatics in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is ascribed to the " treachery of the bishops, who yield- 
ed to Polish pressure, and were guided by Jesuits who ivere 
hardened in intrigue." The Uniates are informed that " al- 
though very able measures were taken to entangle the people 
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of Western llussia in the nets of the Roman domination and 
of Polonization, from the first moment of the proclamation 
oi the Union the people perceived that in that Union with 
Home there was involved not only a subordination to the 
bishop of Koine, but an attack on the purity of the Eastern 
Faith, cnul a)) attack o)i the foundations of the national life, 
■and on their nationality itself. The people understood that 
the object of the Union icas the complete absorjdion of the Rus- 
sians, and the destruction of their very name." The writer 
complains that "nearly all the Western Russian nobles had 
passed to the Latin rite ; and that the Polish government, 
and the party of the Jesuits and of the Polish gentry, used 
every effort to efface every difference between Catholicis)uand 
the Union." And why not ? " Uniate " and " Catholic " were 
synonyms in Poland. However, by " Catholicism " the writ- 
er means " Polonism." Very innocently indeed the " Ortho- 
dox" apologist says that " when Poland lost her political ex- 
istence, the Union immediately weakened in the provinces 
annexed to Russia. During the reign of Catherine II., two 
millions of Uniates returned to Orthodoxy; and in 1839, un- 
der the Emperor Nicholas I., of blessed memory, the remain- 
ing Uniates in the western provinces, having declared solemn- 
ly that ttiey renounced the Union, were received i)ito (he f Id 
of the Orthodox Church. Thus it was with extreme facility 
that destruction fell on a work which had been accomplished 
by a double use of force, by a violation of the rights of con- 
science, and by material oppression." The sublime impudence 
of this passage needs no comment. But the diocese of Chelm 
was yet to be saved from the cruel Union which caused the 
Uniates " to manifest toward the Russian population relig- 
ious intolerance and hostility, in all their force " ; and the 
first measure for its redemption was taken when the " ten- 
der " Alexander II. opened rural schools for the children, 
" wherein they might be trained i)i an atmospliere not corrupted, 
by political agitators." The next measure, says Popiel or his 
Mentor, was the establishment of higher schools in which 
" the young (jenerutio)i might itnbibe t/ie Hussian sjiirit." Un- 
der the benevolent rule of Alexander II., writes the pen of 
the Holy Synod, " the Uniate clergy felt the need of exam in- 
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ing more attentively tlieir position in the land, and of under- 
standing better their duties toward their flocks." They re- 
solved to enter the Church of Holy Russia, in spite of the 
machinations of the Pope, who " legitimated all the altera- 
tions and Latino-Polish innovations in the United Greek 
rite; who showered blessings on the apostates (1) who sep- 
arated themselves from the Church and the people." And 
the chief reason why Popiel and his precious " Chapter " 
could not remain Uniates was found in their unwillingness 
to place themselves in opposition to the dispositions and 
measures of the Russian government, " and even in opposition 
to that Most August Emperor wlw had conferred so many fa- 
vors on them, the humble ministers of the altars." Popiel re- 
ceived his thirty pieces of silver in the shape of the " Ortho- 
dox " diocese of Lublin, created expressly as a reward for 
his " apostolic " labors. Thus was consummated the extir- 
pation of the United Greeks in Russian Poland — a work of 
fraud and violence far more detestable than that of England 
toward Catholic Ireland ; since, before this century, England 
had never formally promised freedom of conscience to the 
Irish. In 1773, after the first partition of Poland, that 
crowned prostitute whom " Orthodox " Russians style 
" Catharine the Good," stipulated, in the sixth article of the 
apposite treaty, that " the Catholic religion, in both rites, shall 
be maintained in the ceded provinces, and its riglds and prop~ 
erty shall be respected. In 1793, in the treaty for the second 
partition, the same German Messalina on a Slavic throne 
promised " irrevocably for herself, and for her heirs and suc- 
cessors, to maintain perpetually ~the Roman Catholics of both 
rites in the unchangeable possession of their prerogatives, prop- 
erties, and churches, as well as in the free exercise of their 
worship and discipline, and in all the rights pertain big to the 
cult of their religion; declaring that neither she nor any of her 
successors ivould ever attempt to exercise any sovereign rights 
in prejudice of tli? Roman Catholic religion of the two rites." 
Alexander I. ratified the treaties of 1814-15 which were en- 
tailed by the Congress of Vienna, and which guaranteed full 
liberty of worship to the Poles. In 1832 the Russian am- 

(1) The " apostates " were those who abandoned the excommunicated Popiel. 
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bassador to the Vatican communicated to Pope Gregory 
XVI., by order of Nicholas L, an imperia 1 Organic Siatuie 
which guaranteed that " the government of Mis Majesty 
would ever show special respect for the religion which was 
professed by the greater part of its Polish subjects." In 
18-17 Nicholas 1. entered into a new Concordat, which re- 
peated the assurances of 183*2. And finally, only ten years 
before the catastrophe of Chelm, Alexander II. had said to 
a Ruthenian deputation : " J <jive you my iniperiid word that 
no one shall touch your religion. I shall not permit »V," 

Justice to Alexander II. demands that we record that dur- 
ing the last days of his reign he manifested a conciliatory 
tendency toward the Holy See. When Leo XIII. mounted 
the papal throne in 1878, the absence of diplomatic relations 
with Russia did not prevent His Holiness from notifying the 
czar of his elevation. One of this Pontiff's earliest acts was 
the issue of a powerful Encyclical against Nihilism ; and it 
so pleased Alexander II. , that he caused it to be read in all 
the churches of his empire, despite the signature of " Su- 
preme Pontiff," with which it terminated. The czar even 
caused his ambassador at Vienna, Prince Oubril, to enter 
into a comparatively just arrangement with Mgr. Jacobini, the 
papal nuncio at that capital, concerning the episcopal nom- 
inations and Catholic education in Russia ; and as a further 
proof of his good intentions, he sent his sons to the Vatican 
in December, 1880. But the too usual fate of a monarch of 
Holy Russia befel Alexander II., ere he was able to prove 
that his sense of justice toward his Catholic subjects was 
conceived in other than a spirit of velleity. The first acts 
of Alexander III. in reference to the Holy See indicated a 
desire to follow in the later, rather than in the early foot- 
steps of his father. The audience of Prince Oubril with Leo 
XIII. , on April 20, 1881, was marked by every deference on 
the part of the envoy, and on the following December 21th a 
draft for a Concordat was signed at the Vatican by Jacobini 
(then a cardinal) and M. de Giers, the prime-minister of the 
czar. Then came the Franco-Russian rappro n hement, and, 
as a natural consecpience (since every Russian coolness to- 
ward Berlin means some consideration for the Papacy, and 
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vice versa), closer relations were resumed between the auto- 
cratic and the papal courts. M. Iswolski arrived in Rome 
as Russian ambassador at the Vatican in 1888, shortly after- 
the Treaty of San Stefano, when Alexander III. withdrew 
from the Triple Alliance which had bound together the cabi- 
nets of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin. But Catholic 
optimists had forgotten one important personage. Constan- 
tine Pobedonostzef , the successor of Tolstoy as procurator of 
the Holy Synod, was implacably averse to any renunciation 
of the abuses which are the very life-blood of Russian bureau- 
crats ; and as he had been the chief tutor of Alexander 
III. — a timid and hesitating man, although physically a 
giant — his influence over that sovereign was immense. He 
reminded his former pupil of the principal lesson which he 
had learned : that official " Orthodoxy " is the symbol and 
the sole raison d'etre of Muscovite power and glory ; that 
the entire programme of Russian policy should be based on 
the principle, " All and everything for pravoslavie or Slav 
" Orthodoxy " ; in Russia all interests must yield to those of 
pravoslavie, for there is no jus contra jus " (1). Pobedonost- 
zef gained his point, and in certain parts of Poland men soon 
came to think that Nicholas I. still reigned. The Polish 
language was absolutely proscribed in all schools ; not even 
among themselves, and during recreation, could students use 
it. Not only teaching, but also preaching, was to be in Rus- 
sian, even when the hearers did not understand a word of 
that language. No Polish Catholic could be employed by 
the state or by a municipality, even in the most menial capac- 
ity ; with one stroke of the pen 55,000 Poles, employed on 
the railroads, were condemned either to apostasy or destitu- 
tion. In no governmental document, and in no journal or 
periodical, could the name of Poland occur ; the country was 
to be designated as the " Land of the Vistula." Children 
were marched by force from the schools to the schismatic 
churches. Innumerable Catholic churches were closed or 
destroyed. Entire villages were proclaimed "Orthodox," 
despite the protests of the inhabitants, and exile w r as the lot 
of the Catholic priest who dared to administer the Sacra- 

(1) Vili.efranchk ; Contemporary] Russia, p. 310. Paris, 1895. 
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ments to those whose names the Holy Synod had placed on 
its registers. Where neither force, nor knout, nor money 
availed to crush " Polish obstinacy," Siberia was made the 
missionary of the State Establishment. In the governments 
of Vilna and Grodno, where in the olden time all the churches 
had been Catholic, and in 1S(>3 one-half had become schis- 
matic, in 1S93 there were only 292 Catholic churches to 983 
schismatic ones. The massacre of Kroze, in the province of 
Grodno, will serve as an illustration of the methods adopted 
by the apostles of "Orthodoxy," and of the culpability of 
the imperial government in the premises. The authorities 
having closed a parish church as a preliminary measure to 
its transfer to the state clergj', about a hundred peasants 
entered the edifice. They were immediately attacked by 
some Cossacks, and eight were killed, while forty-two were 
grievously wounded. Fifteen of the women were outraged, 
and their companions were knouted nearly unto death. 
When Pope Leo XIII. heard of the matter from unexcep- 
tional sources he protested to the czar, and that potentate 
ordered Prince Cantacuzene to make an investigation. The 
result was a report to the effect that the Catholics of Kroze, 
"justly suspected of Polonism, had attacked the imperial 
soldiers, and had met a deserved punishment." Then the 
Pontiff sent to Alexander III., by a sure hand, the evidence 
which had prompted his complaint, remarking, in an auto- 
graph letter : " It is evident, Sire, that one of us has been 
egregiously deceived. Since you are nearer to Kroze 
than I am, deign to discover, for yourself, which one of us 
receives misleading reports." The czar made a personal in- 
quiry, and having found that Cantacuzene had bidden the 
guilt of the authorities of Kroze, he sent for the prince, and 
it is said that in the height of his indignation he gave the 
culprit a blow in the face. Be this as it ma}', Cantacuzene 
felt that he was disgraced, and on the following day he poi- 
soned himself. Meanwhile the survivors of the massacre 
were languishing in prison, and it became necessarv to trv 
them. Some generous Russian lawyers, who had been 
edified by their behavior in the jails, volunteered to defend 
them. Evidence of their innocence was abundant ; but, never- 
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theless, four of the accused were condemned to ten years of 
hard labor, three to Siberia, and twenty to some months of 
further imprisonment. The greater and most influential part 
of the European press, and all of the American secular and 
Protestant religious journals, entirely ignored tkis and similar 
episodes of the reign of Alexander III. ; for the victims were 
Catholics. The editors, or at least the masters, of the princi- 
pal continental journals of Europe are nearly all Jews ; and 
when the " Orthodox " Eussians direct their engines of per- 
secution against the usurers of the Hebrew race, we are over- 
whelmed with columns of pathos. The time was when the 
Jews of Poland and of Russia sympathized with the Catholic 
victims of the Photian schismatics ; and this sympathy was 
natural, the Jews having suffered nearly as much as the Catho- 
lics after the partition of Poland, whereas in the ancient 
Catholic kingdom they had enjoyed extraordinary privileges ; 
for instance, in the eleventh century they enjoyed the right of 
imprisoning Christians for debt — a right which, among the 
Polish Christians, was exercised only by the nobles. In 1334 
Casimir the Great pronounced the Jews idonei etjideles, and 
subjected them, just as the nobles were, to the common or 
territorial law, whereas the Christian burghers were subject 
to the more irksome Germanic municipal law. This Polish 
monarch even decreed that the testimony of a Christian should 
avail nothing against a Jew, unless it were corroborated by 
that of another Jew ; whereas the oath of a Jew sufficed to 
convict a Christian of debt, and he could levy on the prop- 
erty of that Christian, if such a course was necessary in 
order to obtain his money. Even after 1406, when public 
indignation against Jewish extortions excited a bloody 
persecution against them, and when many privileges were 
taken from them, the Jews retained their civil equality with 
the Christians, and were even allowed to teach in the Polish 
universities. When the Polish Jews passed under the Rus- 
sian domination, among other new burdens they incurred 
that of subjection to military service. It is true that Alex- 
ander I. remitted this obligation in the case of all Jews who 
could pay a fine ; but Nicholas, from a population of two 
millions of Polish Jews, took twenty thousand for his army, 
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and many thousands of boys for his navy. This czar tried 
to subject the Polish Jews to the religious laws of his em- 
pire ; and lie designed to transfer them all in a body, when 
Russian conquests would have permitted, to some region 
beyond the Taurus. 

When Alexander III. succumbed, in 1S04, to the disease 
which had been the consequence of his attempted assassina- 
tion in 1SS8, lie was succeeded by his son, Nicholas II. 
Like those of his father, the first public acts of the young 
monarch promised a small but still acceptable measure of 
justice to his Catholic subjects. The victims of Kroze were 
allowed to return to their homes. General Orowski, the 
governor of Vilna, was summoned to St. Petersburg, to 
answer for his course in the fearful episode ; but, like Can- 
tacuzene, he cared not to survive his fall, and he blew out 
his brains in the railway carriage which was bearing him 
away from the capital. Gourko, the terrible executor of the 
mandates of Pobiedonostzef in the " Land of the Vistula," 
was placed on the retired list. Mgr. Vincent Popiel, arch- 
bishop of Warsaw, was allowed, together with two other 
Catholic bishops, to visit Rome — an authorization which 
had not been accorded during the previous fifty years. But 
a few days after the removal of Gourko, when the Poles had 
begun to realize the sweetness of easy breath, it transpired 
that Nicholas II. had written to him a letter of most affec- 
tionate praise — a letter in which the hand of Pobiedonostzef 
was plainly discerned. The czar lauded the "admirable " 
conduct of his governor-general ; his " conscientious and en- 
ergetic " method of welding the Polish provinces to the vast 
empire, " of which they are an integral part " ; especially 
his zeal for the cause of official pravoslarie, as manifested by 
the erection of an "Orthodox " cathedral in the very centre 
of Warsaw. "By such efficacious means," concluded Nicholas 
II., " the influence of the Russian Church will be considerably 
augmented at the western coufines of the empire." After the 
contents of this letter became public property, no surprise 
was expressed because the new sovereign deferred until after 
his marriage (November 16, 1894) any judgment in the case 
of the seminary of Kielce, which had been closed because 
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some Polish books had been found in it. For this " crime " 
all of the professors had been arrested, and some of them 
had been deported to Siberia. We do not know, as we 
write these pages, whether any of these " conspirators " were 
included in the amnesty which, as usual on such occasions, 
followed the marriage of Nicholas II. ; but we do know that 
since that amnesty very many priests have been exiled for 
just such " treasons " as they committed. Thus, some 
months afterward, twenty-four priests were deported ; all 
being condemned to three or five years of exile, and all who 
were teachers being deprived forever of the right of teach- 
ing. In justification of this proceeding there was adduced 
a note found in a memorandum-book belonging to one of 
them, showing that they had entered into an agreement to 
aid each other in the difficulties which the incessant Russian 
persecutions of the Church would probably entail upon 
them. At this same time the Paris Jfonde, one of the few 
(even among Catholic) French journals whose anxiety for 
the Russian alliance permits them to speak candidly on 
these matters, narrated how the bishop of Sandomir, re- 
turning from a visit to Warsaw, whither he had been sum- 
moned to " welcome " the new governor, found a squad of 
police dragging one of his most worthy associates from the 
episcopal residence ; and how, when the bishop attempted 
to embrace the unfortunate, he was thrust aside, an order 
having been issued by the government prohibiting all com- 
munication with the arrested. At that time, also, some 
humble peasants were dragged from the village of Minoga 
and deported to the depths of Muscovy, their offence having 
been a propagation of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus — a devotion which the Russian State Establishment 
affects to regard as heretical. We hesitate, therefore, to 
yield credence to the recent reports concerning an intention 
on the part of Nicholas II. to grant some small measure of 
justice to his Catholic subjects. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MARTYRDOMS OF THE NCNS OF MINSK. 

Enough has been said in the previous dissertation to en- 
able the reader to determine the sense in which the Russians 
are justified in terming Nicholas I. "ever-memorable" 
{nczabvcniiii). But there is recorded one episode of the reign 
of this czar which is so illustrative of the persecuting spirit 
of " Holy Russia," so redolent of the barbarism with which 
six centuries of schism have endowed the masses of the em- 
pire, that a special chapter is needed for its proper presen- 
tation. We shall condense our narrative from the sworn 
deposition of the principal sufterer, a deposition made be- 
fore a commission appointed, for the purpose by Pope 
Gregory XYI. (1). When Nicholas I. ascended the autocratio 
throne of All the Russias, nearly all the Catholic convents 
in his dominions belonged to tiV Basilian Order (2), and 
one of the most flourishing was that of Minsk, in Lithuania 
During the summer of 1838, Siemaszko, the episcopal 
apostate whom we have already introduced to the reader, 
had vainly endeavored to induce these nuns to join the 
"Orthodox" Church. "When his third attempt had failed, 
he presented himself at the convent, and demanded of the 

(1) TJie Xurratire of Mala inn Micczylaicska, Ahltrxsnf the ItatiUanntseg of Miw-I; ; 
or A History of a Persecution of Seven Vcars, Suffered for the Faith. Brussels, 18-ttl. 
The commission appointed by Pope Gregory XVI. io take the testimony of the abbess, was 
composed of Very Hev. Maximilian Ryllo. rector of the Urban College of Propaganda; the 
Very Kev. Alexander Jelowicki, rector of the cliiircli of St. Claude. Pome; and the Hev. 
Louis Leitner. theologian of the Propaganda. Their labors began on November 8th. and 
ended on December 6th, 1845. 

(2) The Basilian Order is probably the oldest in the Church, having been founded by fct 
Basil, bishop of Cesarea, in the fourth century ; that Is. St. Basil systematized for certain 
of his disciples a rule which had been followed, for at least two centuries, by many ancho- 
rites and cenobites, especially in Egypt. Nearly all the relicrious in the Orient still follow 
the rule of St. Basil. In the West this rule became known by the translation made by 
Ruflniis (345-410); but it would seem lhat the Order was not established in western coun- 
tries before the year 1057. Pope Gregory XIII. reformed the Order in 157'J: and subjected 
the monasteries of the Italian peninsula, of Sicily, and of Spain, to one superior. It was at 
this time that Bessarion. a Greek Bisllian who had abandoned the Photlan schlMti, mid 
had been made a cardinal, greatly ahridged th^ rules of St. Basil, reducing them to the 
form In which they are now observed by the Catholic monks. The chief monaster es of the 
Basilians in the We^t are that of the Saviour In Messina, and that at Grotta Ferrata, near 
Pome ; in both of which the average tourist is surprised when he hears the monks chanting 
the Divine Offlce in the Greek language. 
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abbess, Makrena, why she had not signed the act of abjura- 
tion which he had sent to her. The conversation which 
ensued was, on the part of the abbess, a series of heroic and 
apostolic rebukes to the apostate ; and on the part of Sie- 
maszko, an alternation of cajoleries and diabolic insults. 
On the third day after this scene, the wretched prelate, ac- 
companied by the civil governor of Minsk, at the head of a 
company of soldiers, broke ouen the doors of the convent 
at 5 A. M. The nuns were in the act of proceeding to their 
chapel, and naturally each one started for her cell. But the 
soldiers barred the way, and at once the frightened creatures 
grouped themselves around their Mother. Then Siemaszko 
advanced and asked : " Whither were you going? " — " To the 
chapel, for meditation," replied the abbess. " Meditation," 
returned the bishop, with a sneer, and then he added : " By 
command of His Majesty I accorded you three months for 
reflection, but I have considered the matter, and have come 
to the conclusion that delay in action will only rencier you 
more obstinate. This present moment, therefore, is the last 
one you will have for a free choice. Which will you have — 
the revenues you now enjoy, and greater ones also from our 
magnanimous sovereign, if you embrace the Orthodox re- 
ligion, or hard labor in Siberia if you refuse ? " To this 
question the abbess replied : " Hard labor and a hundred 
Siberias rather than desertion from Jesus Christ and His 
Ticar ! " — " But wait a bit," insisted Siemaszko ; " when 
my rods will have stripped from you the skin with which 
you were born, you will be more amenable." A cry of in- 
dignation burst from all the religious, and one, Sister 
Wawrzecka, said : " Skin us, cut our flesh from our bones, 
and then crush those bones ; you will find us even then faithful 
to Christ and the Roman Pontiff." At this the apostate 
burst into a torrent of blasphemies, and then ordered the 
soldiers to eject the nuns from the convent. " Blood of a 
Polish hound," he shrieked ; " I will pluck out your tongue." 
The troops at once obeyed ; but as the unfortunate women 
passed the chapel, the weeping abbess threw herself at the 
feet, not of the bishop, but of the civil governor, and besought 
permission to make a farewell visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 
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In spite of Siemaszko's protests, tho governor assented, and 
the nuns all knelt, for the lust time, in what is, to all re- 
ligious, the dearest spot on earth— their own ehaprl. Thir- 
ty-five thus bent before their Sacramental Lord ; thirty-four 
arose. One, Sister Kosalia Lanszecka, 57 years of age, who 
had been a religious thirty years, lay dead on the pavement. 
When all had been thrust out of the chapel, the abbess 
again knelt before the governor, and begged that she might 
be allowed to carry on the road one of the crucifixes belong- 
ing to the convent. "It will teach us," she said, "to bear 
our own cross patiently." Again Siemaszko objected, but 
the governor yielded. He had already snatched from the 
hands of one of the nuns a richly ornamented crucifix which 
contained relics of St, Basil ; but he gave to the holy Mak- 
rena a heavy processional cross, which she carried on her 
left shoulder throughout the ensuing march of seven days. 
As the little band took the road of exile, their orphans and 
pupils filled the air with lamentations, and many of the more 
courageous of the townspeople pressed on the wall of soldiers 
in an endeavor to touch the garments of the confessors of 
Christ. Bayonets were threatened, and the stocks of musk- 
ets were used to keep back the multitude ; and after a league 
of march had been accomplished, the Sisters were chained 
in couples by both feet and hands. They were driven at 
the speed of a forced march, and those who sank to the 
ground, bleeding at nose and mouth, were aroused to some 
kind of strength with the lash. A sum of money equal to 
one of our dollars had been given to each nun, and this was 
to procure her food for a month ; the governor promising 
that they would receive that sum each month. But scarcely 
were they on the road, when the commanding officer an- 
nounced himself as their treasurer and provider, and appro- 
priated the thirty-four dollars. During the seven days that 
the Sisters passed under his care, only once did he buv them 
any food, and that was a little bread and milk. On the first 
day these weak women walked forty-five miles, and this rate 
of travel was nearly always equalled. The nights were 
passed in the huts of the poorest peasants, and the soldiers, 
two of whom guarded each nun, allowed merciful hands to 
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give the fainting victims no article of cooked food. We may 
easily imagine tlie state of exhaustion in which they arrived 
at Witebsk, where they were to be confined for two years-. 
Alas ! their troubles had only begun. 

At Witebsk there was a convent of Basilianesses, which, 
like all the houses of that Order in Lithuania, was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. Six months before Siemaszko's schis- 
matic campaign in Minsk, the abbess of this community, an 
aged woman named Eusebia Tyminska, had undergone an 
experience similar to that of the Abbess Makrena. Not one 
of her eighteen subjects proved recreant to their dut} r and 
their faith, and all were expelled from their home, though 
not from the locality. A more exquisite torment than that 
of territorial exile had been devised for them. They were 
destined to be the menial servants — hostlers, scullions, farm- 
hands, etc., — of a community of schismatic nuns, who were 
transferred from the regions of the Don to occupy this Cath- 
olic sanctuary. Most of these so-called religious were wid- 
ows of Russian soldiers, and utterly wanting in education or 
in anything even approaching refinement. The eighteen 
Basilianesses were quartered in a little shecj adjoining the 
convent stables, and before the arrival of the nuns of Minsk, 
the Abbess Eusebia and four of her subjects had succumbed 
to fatigue, squalor, cold, blows, and starvation, and had gone 
to their Spouse in heaven. In her deposition, the Abbess 
Makrena says of the Black. Lad?.es (Czernice, so-called from 
the color of their robes) ; " We never saw them at prayer or 
at work. Their days were devoted to the singing of obscene 
verses, to mutual recriminations, hair-pullings, etc. After 
some bloody scenes their Igumerta or abbess would appear, 
a kind of crosier in Ler hand, and after condemning both par- 
ties to a number o ? prostrations before herself, she would pro< 
nounce a fine, which was destined for the purchase of brandy, 
of which all were accustomed to partake, even to drunkenness. 
Their nightly orgies ended in songs and hurrahs in honor of 
the Czar Nicholas, and thus these Black Ladies fulfilled their 
obligation to pray for the sovereign, from whom they derived 
their support and a pension, each one, of seven roubles a 
month. " With such women for task-mistresses, it is not 
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strange that the thirteen faithful Basilianesses of AViteh.sk 
threw themselves at the feet of the Abbess Makrena, when, 
•with her daughters, she was led to the squalid "community- 
rooin." With tears and nioans the brave sufferers cried : " We 
have lost our mother. Adopt us, therefore, Mother, as your 
children, and together we will render glory to God." The 
popes (schismatic priests), Black Ladies, and guards immedi- 
ately heaped blows and curses on their victims, but, neverthe- 
less, said the abbess : ""We prayed and wept together, and God 
consoled us." One of the first proceedings of the new jail- 
ers of cur heroines was to separate the couples, prob- 
abby because n ore labor would therefore be accomplished by 
their slaves. But chains were retained on the galled feet of the 
unfortunates, and there they remained during the seven years 
of the persecution. One of the most painful features of the 
tasks to which our religious were assigned, was the fact that 
they were generally 'supervised by F. Ignatius Michalewiez, a 
Basilian monk, and once almoner of their convent in Minsk. 
This wretched man was now a schismatic, and he repeatedly 
urged the faithful nuns to conform with the imperial de- 
crees. He had been insane, said he, when he had insisted 
on fidelity to the Holy See ; now his eyes were opened. He 
often beat these frail frames, and even threatened to have them 
flayed alive. But the nuns merely answered : " \Ye are ready 
to follow St. Bartholomew, but we will not follow an apostate." 
The Abbess Makrena thus describes the day's programme : 
''Before six o'clock we were obliged to have the whole house 
cleaned and warmed, wood for the day prepared, water drawn 
and carried, and general order produced to hide the disorders 
of the previous night. At six we were led to our ' hard labor,' 
which varied with the seasons. In the beginning we broke 
stones, and transported the fragments in wheel-barrows to 
which we were chained. A t midday we rested (?) for an hour. 
From one until night, hard labor. Then we were employed 
around the house, or in the kitchen, or in the stables. This 
work finished, we were locked in our shed, where our only fur- 
niture was some straw. But we had the cross we had brought 
from Minsk, and it was our church, our altar, onr Master, our 
Father, our all ! At its feet we spent the nights in vigil and 
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in prayer, often taking but two hours of sleep. We always 
performed at night such exercises of our rule as we could 
not perform during the day. We always began our prayers 
prostrate on the earth, with one for the conversion of the 
Czar Nicholas." The food assigned these weak women was 
so insufficient in quantity and quality, that hunger drove them, 
in summer, to search the fields for edible roots and plants, and 
in winter to purloin the food of the cattle. For this latter ac- 
tion they were often scourged by the Black Ladies, who would 
say that the food of cattle was too good for such obstinate 
creatures. Notwithstanding the cold of a Lithuanian winter, 
our nuns were never allowed any fire or extra clothing, and 
so their limbs were generally half-frozen and almost useless. 
Makrena and her daughters had been at Witebsk about 
two months when an order arrived from Siemaszko, to the 
effect that each of them should receive thirty blows of a rod 
twice a week. Mich ale wicz increased the number to fifty. 
These flagellatious took place in the courtyard of the cou- 
veut, in the presence of Michalewicz, of several popes, dea- 
cons, and chanters, and of all the Black Ladies, and many 
of the people. The abbess thus speaks of this flagellation : 
" On each occasion, I asked for the decree of Siemaszko, 
and read it aloud to my Sisters. Then, first of all, I pros- 
trated myself to receive the blows. It was not necessary to 
hold us ; we were held down by the Cross of Christ. Dur- 
ing the whole torture we seemed to be looking on Our Lord 
at the pillar, and the sight deprived us of the sensation of 
pain. We felt but one real agony, and that came from the 
state of entire nudity to which our tormentors always re- 
duced us. But we joined even that shame to the ignominies 
endured by Jesus. The scourging over, we intoned the Te 
Deum, and then, without an instant's rest, we were led to 
our labor. Our path was marked by our blood, and fre- 
quently we found on our bodies pieces of flesh which had 
been detached by the rods. When weakness caused some 
of us to fall, blows would force them to arise. After one of 
the whippings, one of our Sisters, Columba Gorska, fainted 
at her wheelbarrow, but the blows of Michalewicz revived 
her, and she tried to propel it. At the first step she fell 
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dead. . .. Two other Sisters, Suzaou.ua Jiypiiiska and Cokfcta 
Sielawa, were killed bv these scourging*." Sister JBaptista 
Downar was burned alive in a large stove or furnace in which 
the Black Ladies had shut her, after having sent her in to 
prepare the fire. Sister Nepomucene Grotoska met her 
death at the hands of a schismatic abbess, who split her 
head v>ith a log of wood, because the unfortunate had used 
a knife to remove some pitch from the floor. 

Siemaszko had often rebuked Michalewiez for his con- 
tinued failure to subdue the " obstinacy " of the Basilianess- 
es ; therefore, after they had been at "Witebsk about two 
months, this wretch devised another means of conquering 
them. Hitherto our Sisters had enjoyed the consolation 
and encouragement derived from companionship. They were 
now divided, and located in four different prisons, each one 
more loathsome than the shed. The abbess and eight of 
her daughters were thrust into a dark, cold, and damp cave, 
which " was filled with worms which soon covered them 
from head to foot, and crawled into their eyes, ears, and 
mouths." Each party then began a novena to obtain the 
grace of perseverance. The only food allowed the abbess 
and her division during the nine days of this trial was found 
in such remnants of vegetables as had been spared by the 
worms ; the other Sisters received each day half a pound of 
bran bread and half a pint of water. Every day Michale- 
wiez visited the prisons with an act of abjuration for each 
Sister to sign, and he tried the old trick of representing to 
each division that the others had yielded. "Why, then," 
he would urge, " do you refuse to sign ? Come ; the other 
nuns have renounced the Roman Church, and are now con- 
tent and free ; even now they are drinking their coffee. Sign, 
my children ; the coffee awaits you." And then he would 
turn to the abbess : " Would it not be better, madame, to be- 
come an abbess again, rather than be eaten alive by worms'?" 
When the abbess refused, denouncing him as traitor, liar, 
and apostate, he crammed her mouth full of worms and filth, 
and retired. At length the martyrs were led out to re- 
sume their hard labor. 

In the beginning of 1839, Siemaszko resolved to " conse- 
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crate " the ancient church of "Witebsk to the Orthodox wor- 
ship, and as he insisted on our Basilianesses taking part in 
the ceremony, they were led before him, and he went 
through the form of absolving them from their sins. But 
the abbess cried out : " God will have mercy on our souls 
without your absolution. Now that you are an apostate, you 
are no longer our pastor. Think not, then, of our souls, 
but do think of our bodies, and give us some food, for we 
are dying of hunger ! " But the prelate merely advanced to 
the door of the church, and ordered the guards to force the 
nuns to enter. " We resisted with all our might," says the 
abbess, " and all the Sisters were covered with wounds. In 
a transport of superlmrnan strength I exclaimed : ' Sisters, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, lay your heads under the axe,' 
and I seized an axe which a frightened laborer had dropped ; 
all my Sisters fell on their knees, and I adjured Siemaszko : 
: You have been our pastor ; be now our executioner ! Like 
the father of St. Barbe, kill your children! Our heads may 
roll into your temple ; our feet shall not carry us.' With a 
blow of his fist Siemaszko caused the axe to fall from my 
hand, and the blade made a deep wound in the foot of Sis- 
ter Jakubowska. Then the apostate dealt me a fearful blow 
on the mouth, and knocked out one of my teeth. I took it 
up and said : ' Take it, monster, and preserve it as a sou- 
venir of the most beautiful act of your life. Place it among 
those diamonds which cover your stony heart, and it will 
shine more brilliantly than any of the jewels for which you 
have sold your soul.' Then Siemaszko fell fainting into the 
arms of the attending popes, and the nuns were led back to 
their labor." Michalewicz, who had never been known to 
drink strong liquor while he was a Catholic, now always 
carried a flask of brandy in his pocket, and was nearly con- 
stantly drunk. One day, after leaving his victims, he fell 
head-first into a pool, and was drowned. 

One morning in the autumn of 1840, two years after their 
arrival at Witebsk, the Basilianesses were led into the court- 
yard, where a company of soldiers were drawn up, waiting to 
conduct them to Polock. As in their previous journey, the 
nuns were chained in couples, by feet and hands. To add to 
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their misery, they were not allowed to bring their precious 
crucifix, being told that they were unworthy to carry it. Dur- 
ing a march of two days they would have received many kind- 
nesses from the peasantry, but a wall of bayonets shut oil' all 
communication with them. On their arrival at Polock, they 
were placed in a Basilian convent which, like that of Witeb.sk, 
had be^n given up to popes and Black Ladies. In this 
prison they found ten Basilianesses, the survivors of the old 
community of twenty-live ; the others had died from the ef- 
fects of treatment similar to that experienced by our nuns of 
Minsk, and in a few days two others, who had become crazy, 
expired in the arms of the abbess. These nuns of Polock, 
like those of "VTitebsk, at once seized the opportunity of re- 
suming the practice of obedience, and acknowledged Makrena 
as their superioress. In a few days the drunken protopope, 
under whose custody they had been placed, discovered that the 
townspeople were in the habit of throwing bread to the nuns, 
and he therefore moved the Black Ladies and their charges 
to a large convent situated on the brow of a hill at a league's 
distance. Here the Basilianesses were employed, some in 
breaking stones (without hammers, but with larger stones), 
some in levelling a part of the hill on which Sieinaszko in- 
tended to erect a palace. During the summer of 18-41, seven- 
teen of the nuns perished by various accidents, all of which 
could have been prevented by the popes who supervised the 
work, but who, when appealed to, only replied : " Let the 
earth swallow the Polish dogs ! '' And the Black Ladies ap- 
plauded the sentiment. During the fall of 1811, Sieinaszko 
again tried in person to induce the Basilianesses to join the 
schismatics, but with no more success than of old. After one 
of his useless attempts, he knocked out nine of Makrena's 
teeth, saving : " I shall teach you who I am ; you must know 
that the Czar and I form one person." Then he exhibited a 
paper, signed "Nicholas," on which was written : " All that 
has been done, or will be done, for the advancement of the 
Orthodox religion, by the arch-arch-archbishop (that is, 
thrice archbishop — a phrase peculiarly Russian) Sieinaszko, 
I approve, confirm, and declare holy, holy, and very holy ; 
and I command that no one shall dare to resist him in any 
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way. In case of any opposition, the military authorities will 
at once comply with any simple requisition of Arch-arch-arch- 
bishop Siemaszko for an armed force. I sign this ukase with- 
my own hand." Having read this decree, the brutal prelate 
again struck the abbess in the face, so injuring the upper 
cartilage of her nose that she never again spoke distinctly. 
Then he seized her by the shoulders, threw her to the floor, 
and trampled upon her. When this interview had termin- 
ated, the nuns were scourged, no count being kept of the 
number of blows, and that night one of the victims died in 
the arms of the abbess. 

During the spring of 1842, one of the nuns, Seraphina 
Sczberinska, seventy-two years of age, died under the knout, 
and two others from its effects. The news of these repeated 
scourgings reached the ears of a Polish lady, the. wife of an 
old general in command of the garrison of Polock, and she 
begged him to interpose in behalf of the Basilianesses. The 
couple arrived at the convent just as a scourging was about 
to take place, and the sight of the preparations caused the 
lady to faint, whereupon the general rushed on the proto- 
pope, "Wierowkin, and tearing from his hand Siemaszko's or- 
der, he cried : " Wretched pope, are you then the executioner 
of these innocent women?" The pope answered that he 
merely obeyed the commands of the arch-arch-archbishop, 
and then the general declared : " If you do so, I will hang 
you ; and when the Czar hears of my action, he may say that 
I am crazy, but in the meantime you will assuredly have been 
hung." The nuns were then led back to prison, and the gen- 
eral gave a hundred roubles to the protopope to buy nour- 
ishment for the starving creatures, but all they received out 
of this fund was a little bread and salt, The scourgings now 
ceased, and, remarks the abbess, " the general's compassion 
resulted, undoubtedly, in great good for us, since it be- 
came the occasion of still more cruel suffering." Foiled in 
a measure by the general's interference, the apostate bishop 
resolved on revenge ; and he meditated on a unique and 
fearful one during a banquet, or rather an orgy, given by the 
Black Ladies in his honor. 

Let the Abbess Makrena describe Siemaszko's attempt : 
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"Ho ordered the deacons, the clerks of the church, and all 
the men in the establishment, to outrage us in the most infa- 
mous manner, promising the grade of protopope to all who 
consummated the crime. . . . Terrible hour — it was a true 
hell. . . . "Who could number the blows, the bites, the lacera- 
tions '? Who could recount the blasphemies of the persecu- 
tors ? The aid which we received from our Divine Spouse 
enraged them, they tore us with their uails, they bit us, and 
the prison was inundated with our blood. Two of our Sis- 
ters were trampled to death, eight had their eyes torn out, 
and their faces otherwise mutilated. Finally, the monsters, 
fatigued (and foiled), retired. . . . Then such of us as were 
able, knelt down, thanking God for this new agony. ... I had 
three fearful bites on my arm, my side was opened so as to 
show the entrails, and my skull was fractured. A third Sis- 
ter died that night in my arms. . . . Siemaszko departed at 
once. On the next day, "Wierowkin came to remove the 
corpses, and to send the snrvivors to their labor. ' Behold,' 
said he, ' how God punishes your obstinacy in not embracing 
our religion ! ' The Black Ladies also came and blasphemed 
in the same manner, but not one gave us a drink of water." 
The spring of 1843 had passed, when one morning our mar- 
tyrs were led to the courtyard, and, chained in couples as 
during previous journeys, were put on the march with the 
usual guard. They thought that Siberia was at last their 
destination, and some cried out : "So much the better — we 
shall suffer more," and then they chanted a hymn in honor 
of St. Michael. But after twelve days of marching, they 
halted at Miadzioly, a small village in the province of Minsk. 
Here they were consigned to the guardianship of some 
Black Ladies, who had taken possession of a Carmelite con- 
vent, and were immediately assigned to menial work. In 
this house were two apostate Basilian monks, who became 
the cause of an increase in the woes of our nuns, for they would 
steal the linen put into the wash-tubs, and give it to the Jews 
for brandy, while the Sisters bore the blame of the loss. 
There were also two wealthy novices from St. Petersburg, 
and as the community expected a great addition of revenue 
on their profession, its grief and indignation were great when 
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one morning the young ladies announced their immediate 
departure from the convent. " This is not a religious house," 
they said, " it is a Siberia. We leave you, and God will pun- 
ish you." Of course, new tortures were at once applied to our 
nuns. In the fall of this year Siemaszko again essayed his 
skill at perversion, but with the old result. In order to tone 
down, as he expressed his idea, " the accursed Polish blood " 
of the Basilianesses, he ordered that they should be " bathed" 
in the lake on the banks of which Miadzioly was situated. With 
the exception of the eight blind ones, all the nuns were then 
clothed in sackcloth chemises, which had but one sleeve, 
which served as a manacle to the two arms thrust into it. 
With strong ropes around their necks, the victims were then 
led through the village to the shore. The procession was 
accompanied by a throng of weeping Jews; and here we must 
not omit to notice that the abbess makes frequent mention of 
the sympathy and practical aid which the Jews always ex- 
tended to our martyrs whenever opportunity allowed. Sev- 
eral small boats were ready, and two men were seated in each. 
A nun was placed behind each boat, her two tormentors hold- 
ing the end of the rope which encircled her neck. Then the 
protopope Skrypin, the superior of the schismatic nuns of 
Miadzioty, declared : " If you do not embrace our religion, 
you shall be drowned like so many puppies." The reply was: 
" We will never abandon Jesus Christ." Then the boats 
put out into the lake until the water reached the breasts 
of the victims. Again the same threat and the same answer. 
A greater depth was now reached, and the poor nuns sank 
under the surface. Pulled up half-drowned, and half-stran- 
gled, the boats returned with them to the shore, where Skry- 
pin repeated his exhortations. Meeting with the old refusal, 
he cried to the popes : "Drown them ! " The Jews wept, the 
popes laughed, and the Black Ladies, from the upper win- 
dows of the convent, clapped their hands with joy. The tor- 
ture was repeated again and again, the entire " bathing " last- 
ing about three hours. When the half-dead women were 
forced back to their prisons, many weeping Jews threw pro- 
visions to them, but their manacled hands could not gath- 
er the needed restoratives. They passed the night in their 
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icy sacks, aud their wounds were terribly aggravated. The 
second bath was received three days afterward, and so on 
until six baths had been suffered. In the third, two nuns 
were drowned ; in the fourth, another nun fainted; and in the 
fifth she also was drowned. 

During the following winter, '43-'44, seven of the Basilian- 
esses became utterly helpless. Add to these the eight 
ones blinded at Polock, and we may judge of the weight of 
care borne by the few who were comparatively strong. One 
favor was granted to our Sisters at this time ; they were 
permitted to gather wood from a neighboring forest*, and to 
have a lire. But the snow was deep, their feet were man- 
acled, and the distance to the forest was not slight ; hence 
they could not often avail themselves of the privilege. At the 
end of the winter of '44— '45, only four nuns were able to be 
of any use to themselves or the others ; but these four con- 
tinued to knit, whenever opportunity allowed, and exchanged 
the product of their labors for food secretly brought by the 
kindly Jews. In March, 1845, the abbess began to wonder 
whether escape was really an utter impossibility. The un- 
fortunates were hundreds of miles from the frontier, and in 
the heart of a bleak and hostile land. They were weak, 
scarcely clothed at all, and absolutely penniless. Makrena 
consulted with her three daughters, who were as yet in com- 
paratively good health ; and they eagerly besought her to 
watch for an opportunity, and in God's name to make the 
attempt. It certainly seemed cruel to abandon the blind 
and infirm Sisters ; but if they could only make the civilized 
world understand what Russia was doing even in this vaunted 
nineteenth ceutury, would not the condition of these suffer- 
ers be at least ameliorated ? At any rate, the hope of liber- 
ty had taken possession of their sonls, and they were soon 
mastered by it. Providence favored them. On March 29th 
occurred the feast-day of the protopope Skrypin, and its 
usual celebration was a three days' carouse, in which all the 
popes, deacons, chanters, guards, and Black Ladies partici- 
pated. On the third day of this year's feast, sodden drunk- 
enness reigned supreme. Abont midnight the four nuns suc- 
ceeded in raising a long trunk of a tree, so that one end 
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rested against the top of the wall surrounding the convent 
grounds. Up this the abbess climbed, and then found her- 
self about thirty feet above the snow beneath. Making the 
sign of the cross, she leaped in safety. Sister Eusebia 
Wawrzecka followed ; then Sister Clotilda Konarska, who 
had lost an eye at Polock. Sister Irene Pomarnacka did 
not appear, and the others were trembling with apprehen- 
sion, when suddenly she jumped to their side, covered with 
a heavy mantle which she had secured from a sleeping sol- 
dier. After brushing off the snow with which they were 
covered, the nuns repaired to a ruined chapel not far away, 
and there recited the prayers for the night. They then 
separated, beseeching Heaven that at least one of them 
might reach the feet of Christ's Vicar, to lay there the la- 
ments of a people martyred for their faith, of a people loud- 
ly demanding the return of their pastors who were then, 
and are in our own day, dying in prison, or groaning amid 
the snows of Siberia. Whether the three other Sisters 
eluded the Russian police we know not; but after wandering 
for three months in the forests of Lithuania, suffering from 
cold, hunger, and thirst, constantly pursued by soldiers and 
tracked by dogs, the Abbess Makrena reached the Prussian 
frontier, and finally knelt at the feet of Pope Gregory XYI. 
in October, 1845. As for the nuns whom she left at Polock, 
the abbess afterward learned that two of them died a few 
days after her flight, and that the others were placed in a 
hospital after much resistance on the part of Siemaszko, 
who insisted on their previous reception of the Holy Eu- 
charist at the hands of a schismatic priest. When he failed 
to obtain this concession, the apostate consented to the 
removal to the hospital, on condition that no Catholic 
priest should ever be allowed to see the unfortunates; and 
this promise was given by the authorities. 
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CHAPTER ^ . 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE ENGLISH 
DOMINIONS. DANIEL o'CONNELL. 

On March 25, 1805, when Fox had moved, in the English 
House of Commons, that a petition for the relief of His Ma- 
jesty's Catholic subjects should bo referred to a Committee 
of the whole House, Pitt manifested the mind of the royal 
ministers in these words : " The question ought to be dis- 
cussed on the ground of expediency alone. ... J cannot al- 
low that at any time, under a)>y circumstances, or under any 
possible situation of affairs, it (the abolition of the Penal 
Laws) ought to be discussed or entertained as a claim or ques- 
tion of rights These sentiments of a truly typical English 
statesman of modern days, emitted thirty years after his 
Protestant fellow-countrymen had first begun to debate as to 
the necessity (not as to the propriety or justice) of removing 
some of the fetters which their Protestant zeal had rivetted 
on every Catholic in the British Empire, should be pon- 
dered by those innocents who have been led to believe that 
Catholic Emancipation in the realms of the Supreme Head 
of the Anglican Church was due to a cessation of treason- 
able practices on the part of the " massing-priests " and their 
benighted followers, or to a kindly disposition engendered 
in the Protestant heart by the presumed!}' mollifying ten- 
dencies of the nineteenth century. Fear, and fear alone, 
was the actuating motive of every Act of Relief from the 
Bill of 1774 to the Emancipation of 1829. The threatening 
attitude of the American colonists produced the Irish Act of 
1774. In 1778, the French acknowledged the independence 
of the revolted colonies, and concluded with them a defen- 
sive treaty, which Eugland treated as a declaration of war. 
Immediately afterward, the first Act relieving the Eng- 
lish Catholics was brought into Parliament, and passed 
without opposition ; and the first which repealed any of the 
Penal Laws against the Catholics of Ireland was also passed 
in College Green. The next Pielief Act was that passed in 
Ireland, 1782, to conciliate the Catholics in face of a threat- 
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ened invasion from France. In 1790, when the thunders 
of the French Revolution were terrifying Europe, an Act 
was passed to amend a previous Belief Act which had not 
produced the effect intended ; but, as the Protestant Sir 
Henry Parnell observed : " This common act of justice was 
not, in any degree, the result of an inclination on the part of 
the Government to treat the Catholics with more than cus- 
tomary liberality." The revolutionary upheaval in France 
threatening to involve all other European nations, the Eng- 
lish Government realized the uecessity of promoting, as far 
as possible, the union of all Englishmen ; and an Act giving 
a certain amount of relief to English Catholics was passed 
in 1791. On January 21, 1793, Louis XVI. was executed, 
and on February 1 the National Convention declared war 
against England. Of course, Irish soldiers were again need- 
ed. Again, a conspiracy with republican tendencies was 
known to be forming among the Protestants of the North. 
It was most important to conciliate the Catholics ; accord- 
ingly, to use the words of Moore, the very same Parliament 
which in 1792 rejected with scorn the whole petition of the 
Catholics, in the very next year granted most readily more 
than they asked for ; aud the Relief Act of 1793 was passed. 
Finally, nothing is more certain than that the Emancipation 
Act of 1829 was passed, as Wellington and Peel both avowed, 
to prevent a civil war in Ireland. " It cannot be denied that 
other causes besides fear operated in a certain degree to 
produce concessions to Catholic claims. The spirit of ani- 
mosity against us had lessened in the breasts of many ; the 
principle of religious liberty, as it is called, had taken deep 
root in some master minds, as in those of Burke, Fox, and 
Canning, and party feeling found the Catholic question a 
convenient one to bring to the front. But all these motives 
only brought the Protestant feeling of the country up to a 
certain point. The history of the Ptelief Bills clearly shows, 
that not one of them would have been passed at the time it 
was passed, if fear of something worse than concessions to 
Catholics had not driven our oppressors to action " (1). 

(1) TJic History of Catholic Emancipation anc The Progress of The Catholic Church 
In The British Isles. From 1771 to 1820, by W. J Amherst, S. J. London, 1886. 
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At the time when the first measure for some slight alle- 
viation of the lot of British Catholics was enacted (1774), the 
Wood of the faithful was not being shed, as in the days of 
Henry VIII, of Elizabeth, of James I, of Charles I, and of 
Cromwell. Then priests were not disembowelled alive as 
of yore, for the crime of saying Mass ; then the laity were 
allowed to live, even though they " traitorously " denied the 
supremacy of His Majesty in religious matters. But if the 
Catholic priest and the Catholic layman were allowed to 
live, their persecutors took good care that life should have 
few charms for them. In the eleventh year of William III, 
" of pious and immortal memory," an Act had been passed 
" for the further preventing the growth of Popery." It was 
decreed that whoever, after March 25, 1700, should " appre- 
hend a Popish bishop, priest, or Jesuit, and convict him of 
saying Mass, or of exercising his functions within the 
realm," should " receive of the sheriff of the county for every 
such conviction the sum of £100, to be paid within four 
months, upon tendering the judge's certificate of the con- 
viction." If the sheriff made default in payment, he was to 
forfeit £200. It further enacted that ' : every Popish bishop, 
priest, or Jesuit who should say Mass, or exercise his func- 
tion ; every Papist keeping school, educating or boarding 
youth for that pmjwse" should suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. It enacted that " persons educated in, or professing 
the Popish religion, who " should " not within six months 
after they attained the age of eighteen, take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy, and make the Declaration In 30 
Car. II." (1), should "be disabled (but not their heirs or 
posterity) to inherit or take any lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments within this kingdom. And during such persons' 
lives, until they should take the said oath, the next of kin, 
being a Protestant," should " enjoy his lands," etc., without 
being accountable for the profits. It fnrther enacted that 
after April 10, 1700, " every Papist " should be disabled 
" to purchase lands in this kingdom, or any profits out of 

(1) This was the declaration commonly called the " Declaration against Popery." The 
Act 3H Charles IT. cap. 2. was the Act which disabled Catholic peers from sitting and 
voting in the House of Lords. 
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tlie same." Whoever should convict a person of sending his 
child or ward " beyond the sea to be educated in Papacy," was 
to receive as a reward the whole penalty of £100, inflicted 
by the Statute III. of James I. Finallv, if the " Popish 
parents " of Protestant children should refuse them a fitting 
maintenance, iu order to compel them to change their re- 
ligion, the Act gave the lord-chancellor power to order as 
he should think proper. That the lives of the Catholic 
clergy and schoolmasters were passed in continual anxiety 
because of this " ferocious Act," as it was styled by Edmund 
Burke, will be readily believed. The reigns of William of 
Orange and of Anne were signalized by the perpetual im- 
prisonment of innumerable " massing-priests " ; and even 
during the reign of George III., whose personal relations 
with Catholics were frequently marked by kindness (1), 
very many clergymen died in prison. Charles Butler tells 
us, in his Historical Memoirs, that he inquired in 1780 " re- 
specting the execution of the Penal Laws against the Cath- 
olics, and found that the single house (firm) of Dynely and 
Ashmall in Gray's Inn had defended more than twenty priests 
under such prosecutions, and that, greatly to their honor, 
they had generally defended them gratuitous^." As late 
as 1780, Edmund Burke, in his celebrated speech at Bristol, 
took occasion to say : " It is about six or seven years since 
a clergyman of the name of Malony, a man of morals, neither 
guilty nor accused of anything noxious to the State, was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for exercising the 
functions of his religion, and after lying in gaol two or three 
years, was relieved by the mercy of Government from per- 
petual imprisonment, on condition of perpetual banishment." 
The last clergyman tried for the heinous offense of celebrat- 
ing Mass seems to have been Mgr. James Talbot, the coad- 
jutor to the venerable Bishop Challoner, and a scion of the 
noble House of Shrewsbury. Talbot was prosecuted several 
times, his last trial taking place in 1771 ; but fortunately 



(1) Butler thought that the personal friendliness of George III. toward many Catholics 
was caused by his remembrance of the great kindness shown to his father, Prince Freder- 
ick of Wales, by the Duke of Norfolk. George III. himself was born in the duke's town, 
bouse in St. James's Square. 
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there were not wanting technicalities which saved him (1). 
At the time when English Protestants first began to re- 
flect that perhaps it might be well for the British Empire, if 
some trivial measure of justice were doled out to their Cath- 
olic fellow-subjects, there were in England not more than 
seventy thousand of the faithful. The axe, the rope, the dis- 
embowelling knife, and the spirit of this world (armed with 
the ostracizing Penal Laws), had done their fell work very 
thoroughly ; accuracy would probably be consulted if the 
number of English Catholics in 1774 were set down as about 
sixty thousand. The reader must remember that at that 
time the great Irish immigration, which was to so richly 
endow the English Church with numbers, virtue, and even 
temporal means, had not yet begun ; Burke, in the already- 
quoted speech at Bristol, said that then the Irish in London 
were less than five thousand, and it is certain that nine 
tenths of the Irish immigrants of the day were located in 
the capital. In 1780, Joseph Berington, an excellent au- 
di Some of the judges were loath to condemn priests for the " crime " of saying Mass. 
Lord Mansfield, when lord chief justice, put every ohstacle in the way of their convl -lion. 
" Two things had to be proved : that the accused was a priest, and that he had said Mass. 
The counsel for the prosecution argued that it was only necessary to prove that he had 
said Mass; for if he had said Mass he must be a priest, for no one but a priest could say 
Mass. Lord Mansfield laid it down in his charge to the Jury, that each of the two facts— 
namely, that the accused was a priest, and that he had said Mass— must be supported by 
independent proof; that the jury must be first satisfied that he was a priest without re- 
garding the fact that he had said Mass. His lordship further observed, that if the jury 
were to convict a man of being a priest on the ground that it had been sworn he had said 
Mass. they would run a great risk of convictiug an innocent person. He said a man must 
be better acquainted with the ceremonies of the Mass than most Protestants were, in 
order to be able to swear that what he had seen was the Mass, and not any other ceremony. 
And supposing the ceremony to have been correctly performed, even that would not 
prove the man going through it to be a priest, as it was well known (and Lord Mansfield 
mentioned a particular case which had actually occurred) that the Mass had been so well 
imitated by an impostor, that even Catholics themselves had been taken in. His lordship 
concluded by repeating to the jury that they must have some positive proof that the ac- 
cused was a priest, such as his ordination papers, or something equally authentic ; that 
that proof neither he, the lord chief justice, nor the jurv would ever be able to get. In this 
way Lord Mansfield obtained the acquittal of Mr. Webh, whose trial we have mentioned 
above. For this justice to Catholics. Lord Mansfield had his house pillaged, and his own 
life endangered two years afterwards during the Gordon riots. ... On one of the occasions 
when Bishop James Talbot was tried for saying Mass, the following dialogue occurred : 
Lord Mansfield: "You say this man Is a priest?" Informer: "Yes: I saw him say 
Mass. He had vestments on." Lord Mansfield : " Do not the Catholics say that the Mass 
essentially consists in certain words?" Informer: " Yes." Lord Mansfield : " Did yon 
bear those words? " Informer : " No ; they are said secretly." Lord Mansfield : " How, 
then, can yon swear he said them?" Informer: "Oh, he bad vestments on." Lord 
Mansfield : "If I were to put vestments ou, would you say I was a priest?" Amherst: 
Zoc. cit., ch. 2. 
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thority, speaking of the probable number of the Catholics 
in his country, said : " From the best information I can pro- 
cure, their number does not at this day exceed sixty thou- 
sand, and this even I suspect to be far beyond the mark." 
Of this number several thousands were among the working- 
people of Lancashire and Staffordshire ; in London a few of 
the middle and of the laboring class had preserved their 
faith ; but in the rest of England the light of Catholicism 
still shone only at the firesides of some half-score of the 
higher nobility, and among very many of the " county fami- 
lies," who lived in enforced retirement on such remnants of 
their ancestral estates as had been left by two centuries of 
enormous fines for their non-attendance at Protestant ser- 
vice, and by the legalized robberies committed by their 
apostate relatives. The lot of these count} r families was 
certainly happy, when compared to that of their fathers and 
grandfathers ; but they were ostracized socially as well as 
politically, and the law of the realm ever obtruded itself to 
remind them that the amenities and conveniences of cul- 
tured life were only for those who cursed the Pope. Thus, 
although the law did not forbid a Catholic to own a horse 
worth more than £5, it empowered any loyal Protestant to 
tender £5 for the animal, and then, no matter what its 
value was, and whether the offer was rejected or accepted, 
to appropriate the prize (1). The social ostracism of the 
English Catholic gentry at the time of which we treat is 
bitterly deplored by Charles Butler, whose leniency toward 
his heretical countrymen was extreme even unto absurdity. 
" No person, " says Butler, " who was not alive in those 
times, can imagine the depression and humiliation under 
which the general body of Catholics then labored. Often 
in early life has the writer heard the ancestors of the Cath- 
olic youth of that period tell them, that they could form no 
idea of the sufferings of the Catholics in the beginning of 

(1) The late Charles Thomas Clifford told Father Amherst that bis grandfather, Lord Ar- 
undel, was riding one day behind four valuable horses, when a Protestant " gentleman " 
drove up, offered £20 for the animals, unharnessed and drove them away, and left tbe 
nobleman sitting in his horseless carriage. About the same time, said Mr. Clifford, an 
Irish gentleman was made the object of a similar legalized highway-robbery; but before 
the loyal Protestant thief could present the "legal tender" for the coveted property, the 
benighted Celtic Papist had shot the horses dead In their traces. 
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the last century. He, in his turn, can now aver that the 
present Catholic youth can form no idea of the lamentable 
state of tiie Catholics, so lately as in the reign of George II. 
and the first years of George III. They cannot picture to 
themselves the harsh, the contemptuous, and the distressing 
expressions which at that time a Catholic daily heard, even 
from persons of humanity and good breeding. At a court 
ball, a Catholic young lady of very high rank, distinguished 
by character, by beauty, and by the misfortunes of her fam- 
ily, was treated with marked slight by the lord-chamberlain. 
' It is very hard,' she exclaimed, ' to be so treated ; after all, 
I was invited ! ' and burst into tears. They were noticed by 
Queen Caroline ; and, when Her Majesty learnt the cause, 
there was not a kind, a generous, or a soothing excuse which 
she did not make to her. AYhile this compassionate gentle- 
ness showed the amiable mind of the queen, the unfeeling 
rndeness of the chamberlain as strongly showed the temper 
of the times " (1). One of the most painful evils then 
suffered by English and Irish Catholics was the practical 
impossibility of obtaining for their children an appropriate 
education in their native land. All who could afford, by 
dint of prudent economy, to send their sons to one of the 
numerous English or Irish colleges on the continent, sent 
them cheerfully, whether or not the lads were destined to 
the sacred ministry. Similarly the daughters of the English 
and Irish Catholic gentry found in foreign convents the re- 
ligious and polite training which was denied them at home. 
The names of the English and Irish establishments at Rome, 
Paris, Lisbon, Salamanca, Douay, and St. Omer, will tell fu- 
ture generations how great was the literary as well as the 
religious ambition of English and Irish Catholics during the 
period when the sons of the Reformation would have steeped 
them in ignorance. " We may fairly say," remarks Am- 
herst, " that schools which gave to the world such men as 
Alban Butler, Challoner, O'Connell, and Milner, have made 
their mark in the history of the Church. Those who can 
remember to have met in their boyhood many of the Cath- 
olic gentlemen who had been brought up at St. Omer's and 

(1) Historical Memoirs, Vol. iii., p. 2T7. 
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Douay, must remember also their polished and courtly 
manners, their taste for literature, and that patriotic and in- 
dependent tone of mind which they preserved, while living 
in their country seats under the ban of their own country. 
The English Catholic ladies of that period had been chiefly 
educated in those convents abroad, the establishment of 
which began in the days of Elizabeth. Those who have 
seen the lists of names preserved in any of those communi- 
ties which returned to England at the time of the French 
Revolution, have observed how many young ladies of old 
English families remained in the houses they were brought 
up in, to serve God in the religious state. And many Cath- 
olic families still remaining, scattered over England, have 
to thank God that those revered communities sent back to 
England every year, 3 x oung maidens who in after life formed 
as grand a class of Christian mothers as the world has ever 
seen. We can remember some of them still. What strong 
faith, what matronly bearing, what a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility they felt was upon them, to be the guardians of 
religion and morals in the Catholic families of England, and 
that with them rested in great measure the charge of hand- 
ing down truth and virtue to their posterity ! " (1). Our 
limits preclude our dilating on the melancholy condition of 
His Britannic Majesty's Catholic subjects at the time of the 
Emancipation (2). We shall merely add that during the 
first years of this nineteenth century, men, still in the prime 
of life, told how they had always carefulty bolted the 
door of the chapel (some secluded loft or attic) when the 
trembling congregation had assembled for Mass, lest 
some spy should give evidence against the " massing- 
priest." To this day in the Baptismal Register of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in Norwich, may be seen 
a flyleaf, on which is written : " A Register of Baptisms 
copied from Mr. Angier, beginning from September, 
1775 ; no one being kept before, by reason, of the Penal 
Laivs" 

(1) Loc. cit. 

(2) The curious reader may consult A. Hundred Years Ago, published by Washbourne. 
London, in 1877. 
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The first indication of any willingness of English Protest- 
ants to allow to their Catholic fellow-subjects the enjoyment 
of much more than the breath of life, and an indication 
which the beneficiaries observed with astonishment, was 
the statute (Hand 12 George III.) which was enacted in 
1771, and entitled : " An Act For The Reclaiming Of Un- 
profitable Bogs." This brilliant reformatory measure pro- 
vided that " Papists (in Ireland) might take fifty acres of 
unprofitable bog for sixty-one years, with half an acre of 
arable land adjoining, provided that it should not be within 
one mile of a town." Sheil regards this Act as " the first 
step in the progress of concession " (1). The step was certainly 
microscopic ; but in 1774 the English prime-minister, Lord 
North, forced the so-called " Irish Parliament," the docile 
creature of the imperial government, to enact a measure for 
the relief of the Irish Catholics which was not entirely nuga- 
tory. In America the English colonists were defending 
with increasing boldness the theory of " no taxation without 
representation " ; their respectful remonstrances were giving 
place to open threats of armed resistance ; in fine, the royal 
ministers could not close their eyes to the fact that they 
should either abandon their pretensions to a despotic con- 
trol over His Majesty's lieges beyond the sea — a thing not 
to be considered, even as a remote possibility — or resign 
themselves to an expensive and stubborn war with the recalci- 
trants. For such a war both soldiers and sailors were nec- 
essary, and Ireland could furnish more than her reasonable 
quota of both ; for such a war, no hope of success could be 
entertained, if the ever-smouldering fires of Irish revolt were 
once fanned into vivid flame by the breath of transatlantic 
patriotism. Evidently Ireland was to be conciliated, at 
least to some extent. North introduced two successive Bills 
of Belief into the Protestant parliamentary body then sitting 
in Dublin ; but probably because the members did not be- 
lieve that the minister wished to be taken at his word, they 
refused to accept even the ministerial idea of justice for 
their Catholic compatriots. Lord North was desperate, and 
he ordered the semblance of a representative body to throw 

(1) L'f.ifil and Pnl tlcal Sit 'rhr.o. Vol. ii., p. 1C1. 
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some bone to the snarling Irish Papists. Such was the 
origin of the Relief Bill of 1774, which was entitled : " An 
Act to enable His Majesty's subjects, of whatever persuasion, 
to testify their allegiance to him " (1). This document is 
interesting ; for the oath which it prescribed was the first 
proposed by Protestant England to Catholics which was not 
condemned by the Supreme Pontiff. The Act reads as follows : 
"Whereas many of His Majesty's subjects in this kingdom" 
(that is, Ireland) " are desirous to testify their loyalty and 
allegiance to His Majesty, and their abhorrence of certain 
doctrines imputed to them, and to remove jealousies which 
hereby have for a length of time subsisted between them 
and others of His Majesty's loyal subjects ; buto» account of 
their religious tenets are, by the laws now in being, prevented 
from giving public assurances of such allegiance, and of 
their real principles, and good will, and affection toward 
their fellow-subjects : in order, therefore, to give such per- 
son an opportunity of testifying their allegiance to His 
Majesty, and good will towards the present constitution of 
this kingdom, and to promote peace and industry among 
the inhabitants thereof, be it enacted : By the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in the pres- 
ent Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that from and after the 1st day of June, 1774, it shall 
and may be lawful for any person professing the Popish 



fl) It has been said that this instalment of consideration was due to the good offices of 
tne Earl of Bristol, who was then the Anglican " bishop " of Derry. The Rev. Thos. Eng- 
land, in his Life of Father Arthur 1 Learn, writes that the Protestant prelate, while 
passing through Toulouse in France, was invited to dinner by the superiors of the Irish 
College in that city. At this dinner the Protestant guest expressed his regret that his kind 
hosts shoold be obliged to spend the best part of their lives in aforeign land. But he ad- 
ded, that he could not understand why his countrymen should refuse to the sovereign of 
their native country that allegiance which they gave to the monarch in whose dominions 
they were living. This observation drew forth from the hosts a denial of its truth. A long 
talk ensued, the result of which was that when the Earl of Bristol left the college, he was 
convinced of the loyalty of the Irish Catholics, and of the falsehood of the gross charges 
that were made against them. On his return to Ireland, he spread the statement that the 
Catholics were ready to testify in any reasonable way their loyalty to King George; and 
this persuasion, concludes Father England, led to the preparation of the Act of 1774. Bnt, 
as Amherst reflects, while it may be true that the friendly disposition of the Protestant 
prelate contributed to a willing acceptance of the Act by his co-religionists, there can be 
no doubt " that the real origin of this first overture to the Catholics was the same that 
caused all further concessions to us, namely, fear on the part of the English government." 
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religion to go before the Judges of His Majesty's Court of 
King's Bench, any Justice of the Peace for the county in 
which he does or shall reside, or before auy magistrate of 
any city or town corporate, wherein he does or shall reside, 
and there take and subscribe the oath of allegiance and 
declaration hereinafter mentioned ; which oath and declara- 
tion such Judges of the Kings Bench, Justices of the Peace, 
and magistrates are required to administer." The reader 
will perceive that in the preamble of this Act the Protestant 
official framers naively admit that the English and Irish 
Catholics are suffering " because of their religious tenets," 
and not because of their politics, as was to be afterward 
alleged by such Protestants as were sufficiently gracious to 
be somewhat ashamed of the Penal Laws enforced by their 
religious forbears. The gist of the preamble is simply this 
admission : the Catholics had been charged with disloyalty ; 
and precisely because they were Catholics, they had been 
forbidden to attempt to disprove the acensation. As to the 
value of the Act of 177-1 and its appreciation by the Irish 
Catholics, Thomas Moore wrote : " The next great benefit 
bestowed upon the Catholics was the allowing them to take 
the Oath of Allegiance ; and this kind permission to the 
victim to come and swear eternal fidelity to his tormentor, 
though as insulting a piece of mockery as can well be im- 
agined, was received with the warmest gratitude by the Cath- 
olics, because it, at least, acknowledged their existence as 
subjects, and put an end to that lively fiction of the law 
which would have returned non est inventus of two millions 
of people" (1). In his Life an J Tunes of Daniel O'Cowtell, 
Fagansays: "Up to 177-i,' the laws, to use the expression 
of a zealous lord-chancellor of former days, ' did not presume 
a Papist to exist in the kingdom ; nor could they breathe 
without the command of Government ' (2). At that time 
the American colonies were beginning to proclaim their 
wrongs, and were struggling successfully against the arbi- 
trary°dictation of England. The British Government, cou- 

(1) Memoir* of Captam H<>ck. 

& This sage observation was emitted la 1759. See England's Life of Arthur Leant 

p. 50. 
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scions that they had no hold on the affections or gratitude of 
the people of Ireland, deemed it prudent to recognize the Irish 
Catholics as subjects, without, at the same time, admitting 
them to the slightest privilege under the laws. They were 
then for the first time permitted, forsooth, to swear allegiance 
to the sovereign and become subjects of the Crown ; and yet 
even this paltry enactment, which was deemed an act of 
grace by the helot Catholics of that day, was not passed 
without the positive demand of the English Government, so 
deeply prejudiced at that time were the Irish Parliament 
and the Protestant party against the great mass of the com- 
munity. This Act of condescension was passed from dread 
of American contagion, and without Catholic agitation." 

The next instalment of relief was extended to His Britannic 
Majesty's Catholic subjects in 1778. During the previous 
three years the American colonies had been in full revolt ; 
France and Spain had recognized their independence of Eng- 
lish rule ; it was well understood that Russia, Holland, and 
Denmark, had determined to observe an " armed neutrality " 
in the conflict ; and France was about to send to the seat of 
war that army which afterward determined at Yorktown the 
result of the American Revolution. Soldiers were needed 
sadly ; for of the thousands of Germans whom the English 
government had hired to support the British forces against 
the American patriots, nearly all had been either killed or 
captured. "Why should England hire more Germans, when 
better war material was at her command in Ireland? But 
would the Irish enlist? In their desperation the ministers 
proposed in the Commons the Relief Bill, 18 Geo. III., Cap. 
GO. The introducer, Sir George Saville, said that " one of 
his principal views was to vindicate the honor and to assert the 
principles of the Protestant religion, to which all perse- 
cution was, or ought to be (happy qualification!), wholly ad- 
verse." In his speech supporting the bill, Dunning, the so- 
licitor-general, referred to the Act of William III., which it 
was proposed to repeal in part, in these terms : " Some of 
its clauses have now ceased to be necessary, and others were 
at all times a disgrace to humanity. The imprisonment - 
a popish priest for life, only for officiating in the services of 
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his religion, was horrible in its nature, .and must, to an Eng- 
lishman, be ever held as infinitely worse than death. Such 
a law, in time of so great liberality as the present, and when 
so little was to be apprehended from these people, called 
loudly for repeal ; and he begged to remind the House, that 
even then they ivould not be left at liberty to exercise their func- 
tions, bat would still, under the restriction of former laws, be 
liable to a years imprisonment, and to the punishment of a 
heavy fine." Mr. Dunning concluded, according to the re- 
port, by saying : " "With respect to the encouragement held 
out by it " (that is, by the Act) " to those children who were 
base enough to lay their hands on the estates of their parents, 
or which debarred a man from the honest acquisition of 
property, it needed only to be mentioned in order to excite the 
indignation of the House." "When the bill came to its sec- 
ond reading in the House of Lords on May 25, the Protest- 
ant incumbent of the see of Peterborough, John Hindi cliffe, 
admitted that " there might be particular circumstances 
which might make delay inconvenient " ; but he felt it to be 
his duty to remark : " Permit me, my lords, to say that I 
am not so ignorant of the genius of Popery as not to know 
it is a very difficult matter to consider its religious princi- 
ples altogether distinct from that political superstructure 
which has been raised upon them, and to the support of 
which, I cannot but fear, that should occasion offer, they 
might still be made too subservient " (1). Nevertheless, the 
bill became a law, and another step toward Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been taken. Those clauses of the Act of Wil- 
liam III. which ordered the prosecution of " bishops, priests, 
and Jesuits," were repealed ; also that clause which subject- 
ed any Catholic keeping a school to perpetual imprison- 
ment ; and the one which rendered all Catholics incapable 
of acquiring real estate, giving such property to the nearest 
Protestant relative. But there still remained on the statute- 
book other laws which prohibited as criminal the exercise 
of priestly functions, and the keeping of Catholic schools ; 
the sole relief afforded by the Act of 1778 as to these mat- 

(I) Such are the words of the divine, as given in Hansard's Parliamentary History. 
Vol. six., p. 1142. 
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ters was the provision that whereas hitherto any informer 
could prosecute the priest or Catholic teacher, thereafter 
the prosecution was to be undertaken by the attorney-gener- 
al ; or at least the informer was not to receive any reward. 
And there still remained the prohibition to send a child to 
a foreign land for a Catholic education. Butler may well 
observe that limited indeed were the legal benefits which 
Catholics derived from the Act of 1778 ; but he discovered 
some extra-legal advantages as accruing from the measure : 
"It shook the general prejudice against them to its cen- 
tre ; it disposed their neighbors to think of them with kind- 
ness ; it led the public to view the pretensions to further re- 
lief with a favorable eye ; and it restored to them a thou- 
sand indescribable charities in the ordinary intercourse of 
social life, which they had seldom experienced. No Catho- 
lic, who recollects the passing of the bill, will ever forget 
the general anxiety of the body, while it was in its progress 
through the Parliament, or the smile and friendly greeting 
with which his Protestant neighbor met him the day after it 
had passed into a law " (1). The worthy nephew of Alban 
Butler was ever on the alert to discover some occasion for a 
manifestation of his unmerited good feeling toward his heret- 
ical and persecuting compatriots ; but the Vicars-Apostolic 
in the kingdom, in their Pastoral Letters to the faithful, is- 
sued on the occasion of this instalment of relief, seem to 
have found in it but little consolation (2). 



(1) Loc. cit., Vol. iii., p. 294. 

(2) Bishop Challoner, Vicar-Apostolic for the Londou District ; Bishop Hornyold, V. A. 
for the Midland District; and Bishop Walton, V. A. for the Northern District; issued this 
Pastoral : 

" Deak Brethren,— The great Apostle St. Paul, writing to his beloved disciple Timothy, 
and in him instructing all Christian pastors of souls, desires first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, interenssions, and thanksgivings (Eucharists) should be made for all men, forkings 
and all that are in high station and authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all goodness and chastity. For this is good, saith the Apostle, and acceptable in the sight of 
God our Saviour, ft is a duty we owe to our princes by His Divine ordinance, and the 
very principal part of that honor, which we are to give them, which is so much insisted 
upon in the Woid of God. Wherefore, dear brethren, that both you and we may relig- 
iously comply with the most indisputable precept of God's own law, we take this occasion 
of addressing these lines to you in this public manner, requiring that all and every one of 
you should offer up your most ardent prayers to the Almighty, for our most gracious Sov- 
ereign King George III., and his Royal Consort Queen Charlotte, and all theirroyal family, 
and also that in vour respective congregations (when you shall be able to meet, without 
danger to yourselves or your flocks from the many grievous penal laws which stand out 
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The Act of 177S did not extend to either Ireland or Scot- 
land ; the former country immediately received a similar 
measure of justice, but the Scotch Presbyterians convinced 
the royal ministers that they would never tolerate any con- 
cessions tt> the Papists. A solemn fast was proclaimed by 
the Presbytery of Glasgow ; and on Oct. 18, 1778, the Sun- 
day following the .appeal to 1 heaven, the fanatics attacked 
the small congregation of Catholics in the little house that 
served them for a chapel, razed the building, and pelted the 
faithful with mud and stones. On Feb. 9, 1779, the same 
zealots burned the house of a Mr. Bagnal, in which Mass 
was being celebrated. In Edinburgh, a chapel had been 
formed out of a room in a house in Leith Wynd ; therefore, 
on Jan. 29, 1779, circulars were distributed throughout the 
city, calling on every lover of the Kirk to appear at the 
Leith Wynd on the following evening, for the purpose of 
" pulling down that pillar of Popery lately erected there." 
The house was plundered and fired. On the next day the 
mob plundered another house in Blackfriars' Wynd, in 
which a chapel had been improvised ; and in the evening 
the children of John Knox were on the point of wreaking 
their vengeance on Robertson, the celebrated historian, wlio 
had evinced some sympathy for the persecuted, when the 
military restored order. As Amherst reflects : " The ani- 
mosity of the Scotch against the Church was, and still is, 
much stronger and deeper than that of the English. By 
many English Protestants the Church is hated more on 
political than on religious grounds, though in the minds of 
the majority there is no doubt a great revulsion from the 
Church's teaching. But in Scotland the predominating sen- 
timent is undoubtedly a fierce, and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a fiendish hatred of the dogmas of the Christian 

against the Catholics of this kingdom) you shall recommend the rest of the faithful to offer 
up also their prayers for the same intentions : this being a duty which by the law of God 
all Christian people owe to their respective sovereigns." 

The Pastoral of Bishop Walmesley, V. A. for the Western District, is of the same negative 
tone, unless when he betrays the abject downhearteduess of his people by telling them 
that they should pray " because of the extraordinary favor newly granted to them by 
the Act of Parliament " ; and when he urges that " the great humanity of government 
toward %ix suggests a propriety of behavior on our part, in using the prevent indul* 
genet icith caution, prudence, and moderation.' 1 '' 
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Church. Hence the riots in Glasgow and Edinburgh were 
purely directed against the Catholics ; it was the property 
of Catholics only which was destroyed : whereas in London 
the destruction of Catholic property immediately developed 
into general licence. Mr. Wilkes, speaking in the House of 
Commons in the year 1779, on the bill for the relief of Prot- 
estant Dissenters, said that " the progress of knowledge in 
almost every nation had softened the rigor of their laws 
respecting religious worship, or at least had, in a degree, 
suspended their execution, Scotland alone excepted " (1). 
Shortly after the Presbyterian demonstrations on which we 
have merely touched, Edmund Burke informed the House 
of Commons that he had a petition to present " from several 
of His Majesty's Catholic subjects of North Britain." By 
command of the king, Lord North informed the House that 
His Majesty, having learned the object of the petition, re- 
commended it to the consideration of the members (2). The 
substance of this petition, the composition of which was 
probably the work of Burke, was a request for compensa- 
tion for losses in the Scotch brigandage, and for future pro- 
tection. The tone of the document is humble even unto ab- 
jection. " We are far, very far, from entertaining a resent- 
ment against any one whatsoever, or from desiring that any 
person should be called to account, much less should be 
punished, for the injury done to us ; we forgive from tlie 
bottom of our hearts ; and should any person be taken into 
custody, or prosecuted on our account, {/ we were worthy 
to he heard, we should presume to petition in the most 
earnest manner for his pardon." The suppliants even pro- 
test that, " considering the present flame that is raised " 
against them, they " cheerfully lay aside all thoughts of 
asking for any relaxation of " the Penal Laws at that 
moment. When begging for present and future protection, 

(1) Hansard ; Inc. tit.. Vol. xx., p. 320. 

(2) This recommendation by George III. is vvortby of the attention of us who have been 
wont to give that monarch credit for nothing whatever. " With only superficial knowl- 
edge," observes Amherst, " a Catholic might be inclined to look unfavourably upon George 
III., merely because he opposed the final Emancipation Bill ; but, as a matter of fact, he 
was the first to begin and to develop our emancipation, and, up to the point of admitting 
Catholics into Parliament, he was to ns by far the most liberal sovereign, indeed, the only 
liberal sovereign, who had governed England up to that time." 
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they say: "We most humbly beg leave to assure this hon- 
orable House that this our earnest request for protection is 
not made without the strongest reason, for the same unpro- 
voked enemies who have hitherto persecuted us in so cruel 
a maimer, far from being satisfied with their late success, 
have made it a ground for further violence. Those who 
never threatened us without executing their menaces, have 
published and dispersed a sort of manifesto, calling upon 
all orders of people strictly to enforce the execution of the 
most sanguinary laws upon us, denying the authority of 
Parliament to repeal those laws, or any other laws made 
before the Union, threatening the magistrates with the same 
violence which the}' have employed against your petitioners, 
if they do not cause them to be executed ; representing 
those means of banishing and putting to death your peti- 
tioners as their rights and privileges, and proposing associa- 
tions against buying or selling, borrowing or lending, or 
having any of the ordinary intercourse of society with those 
of our religion, and threatening to proceed against all who 
shall refuse to join them in those measures, as if they were 
Papists ; and they have, in their late violent attempts 
against some of the most respectable characters in the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, shown how far they are cap- 
able of acting against such as discover any degree of mod- 
eration in their sentiments : in a word, nothing can be more 
deplorable and (without the effectual aid of the Legislature) 
more hopeless than our condition." 

It was during the debate on the petition of the Scotch Cath- 
olics that the infamous Lord George Gordon made his first 
parliamentary speech against concessions to Popery. The 
sentiments of his second speech, delivered on May 5, were 
treasonable as well as incendiary ; but the House suffered him 
to continue. However, when he moved that Burke's petition 
"be thrown over the table," and that "all further proceed- 
ings on the said petition be postponed to this day three 
months," no member saw fit to second the motions. But 
the comparative liberality of this House was no index of the 
mind of the English people of that day. The fire started in 
Scotland had reached London ; the capital was ready for the 
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Gordon Kiots. " Of a sudden," writes Lord Stanhope, " like 
a meteor rising from the foulest marshes, appeared those 
fearful riots, to which the most rank intolerance gave origin, 
and Lord George Gordon a name. Then the midnight sky 
of London was reddened with incendiary fires, and her 
streets resounded to the cry of an infuriated mob ; then our 
best and wisest statesmen had to tremble, not only for their 
lives, but for their hearths and homes ; then for once in our 
annals the powers of government and order seemed to quail 
and succumb before the populace of the capital in arms ... It 
might be said, with but slight exaggeration, that for two days 
the rabble held dominion in the town. It might be said, in 
the eloquent words of Gibbon, an eye-witness to these pro- 
ceedings, that ' forty thousand Puritans, such as they might 
be in the time of Cromwell, have started out of their 
graves ' " (1). The history of these six fearful clays is at the 
easy command of the serious student; the Barnaby Budge 
of Dickens will furnish a not very unsatisfactory narrative to 
those who prefer to derive their history from fiction. Here 
we shall merely note that the conduct of the Catholic clergy 
and laity during the Gordon Riots was admirable. In his 
speech at Bristol, the Protestant but chivalrous Edmund 
Burke said : " There was one circumstance (justice will not 
suffer me to pass it over) which, if anything could enforce 
the reasons I have given, would fully justify the Act of Belief, 
and render a repeal, or anything like a repeal, unnatural, 
impossible. It was the behavior of the persecuted Catho- 
lics under the acts of violence and brutal insolence which 
they suffered. I suppose there are not in London less than 
four or five thousand of that persuasion from my country, 
who do a great deal of the most laborious work in the 
metropolis, and they chiefly inhabit those quarters which 
were the principal theatre of the fury of the bigoted multi- 
tude. They are known to be men of strong arms and quick 
feelings, and more remarkable for a determined resolution 
than clear ideas or much foresight. But though provoked 
by everything that can stir the blood of men, their houses 
and chapels in flames, and with the most atrocious profana- 

(1) History of England, at year 1780. 
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tions of everything they hold sacred before their eyes, not a 
hand was moved to retaliate, or even to defend. Had such a 
conflict once begun, the rage of their persecutors would have 
redoubled. Thus, fury increasing by the reverberation of 
outrages, house being fired for house, and church for chapel, 
T am convinced that no power under heaven could have pre- 
vented a general conflagration; and at this day London 
would have been a tale. But I am well informed, and the 
thing speaks it, that their clergy exerted their whole influ- 
ence to keep their people in such a state of forbearance and 
quiet as, when I look back, fills me with astonishment ; but 
not with astonishment only. Their merits on that occasion 
ought not be forgotten; nor will they, when Englishmen, 
come to recollect themselves. I am sure it were far more 
proper to have called them forth and given them the thanks 
of both H juses of Parliament, than to have suffered those 
worthy eiergyuibU and excellent citizens to be hunted into 
holes and comers, whilst we are making low-minded in- 
quisitions into the number of their people ; as if a tolerating 
principle was never to prevail, unless we were very sure 
that only a few could possibly take advantage of it. But, in- 
deed, we are not yet well recovered of our fright, Our rea- 
son, I trust, will return with our security ; and this unfortu- 
nate temper will pass over like a cloud." 

The year 1778 saw the passage of an Act for the relief of 
the Irish Catholics, as well as of another for those of Eng- 
land. By th.'s measure it was enacted that Irish Catholics, 
provided they took the Oath of Allegiance prescribed by the 
Act of 1774, ?night hold leases for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years, or " determinable upon any lives, not exceeding 
five." The lands of Catholics were made transferable and 
devisable, and Catholics were allowed to hold those lands 
which might descend or be transferred to them (1). But a 
radical improvement in the lot of the Irish Catholic was 
effected in 1782, when the hitherto obtaining penalties were 
abrogated for such priests as registered their names and 
residences in the manner prescribed by the Act. Such a 
favor was not granted to English priests untii 1701. And 

<1) Butler; Loc, cit.. Vol. iii., p. 487. 
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we may imagine the feelings of the Irish when another Act, 
passed in the same year. 1 782. permitted a Catholic to teach. 
This privilege also was withheld from the English until 
1791. 

A few words must be devoted now to the organization 
styled " The Protestant Association," for the formation of 
which the chief responsibility must be ascribed to John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, and a firebrand whom 
Dr. Milner, one of the most prominent and interesting fig- 
ures of that day, unhesitatingly denounced as the chief au- 
thor of the Gordon Kiots (1). Treating of the Act of 1778, 
Milner says : " Which, however small in itself, was as great 
as the temper of the times would bear. For now the green- 
eyed monster of religious jealousy, who had so long slept 
over his unresisting prey, at the first appearance of its es- 
cape from his cruel fangs, began to rouse himself to all his 
native fury. The pulpits of the lower sort, particularly 
those of John "Wesley and his associates, resounded, and 
the presses of the metropolis groaned, with hypocritical la- 
mentations on the pretended increase of Popery, and the 
fatal consequences to be apprehended from the late indul- 
gence granted to its professors ; a religion which, it was as- 
serted, had slain its thousands by its cruelty, and its tens of 
thousands by its ignorance. By these and other inflamma- 
tory harangues, a society was collected together at the be- 
ginning of the ensuing year, 1779, under the title of Tlie 
Protestant Association, professedly instituted on the plan of 
similar associations in the last century, and particularly on 
that of the ' Solemn League and Convenant.' which pro- 
duced the murder of the king, and the subversion of the 
Constitution. The pretext which was held out to the public 
. . . was the preservation of the civil constitution and the 
Protestant religion, by petitioning Parliament for a repeal 
of the late Act. ... In the course oi the same year, an ap- 
peal from the Protestant Association to the people of England 
was published and dispersed all over the kingdom, inviting 
the people to form similar associations in the different 
counties. ... At a general meeting towards the close of that 

(1) An Inquiry Into Certain Vulgar Opinions About Ireland, Note to Third Letter, 
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year, it was unanimously resolved that, ' on account of the 
noble zeal for the Protestant interest, which had distin- 
guished the parliamentary conduct of Lord George Gordon, 
he should be requested to become the President of the As- 
sociation.' The 2d of June, in the year 1780, will be ever 
memorable in the history of this country, for the presenta- 
tion of the grand petition of the London Associators to the 
House of Commons by Lord George Gordon" (1).^ The 
most direct incentive to the Gordon Riots was Wesley's De- 
fence Of The Protestant Association, in which, among many 
incendiary utterances, the fanatic mouthed this absurdity : 
" An open toleration of the Popish religion is inconsistent with 
the safety of a free people, and a Protestant government. 
Every convert to Popery is by principle an enemy to the Con- 
stitution of this country " (2). As an immediate preparation 
for the Gordon Riots, the " pious " founder of Methodism 
published a tirade, invested with would-be logical forms 
which would probably captivate the attention of such igno- 
ramuses as deemed themselves capable of pondering a syl- 
logism, whereby he proved, to the satisfaction of the aver- 
age Protestant (whether of the Establishment or a Dissen- 
ter), that " no government ought to tolerate men of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion." Since such were the sentiments and 
the ignorance— affected or real — of the " gentle and toler- 
ant " Wesley, it is not strange that his followers, far less 
well-informed than he was, should have ever manifested a 
senseless rancor against the Catholic Church. It is the 
fashion, among certain writers of the English Establishment, 
as well as among others who belong to the American Pro- 
testant Episcopal progeny of that Establishment, to regard 
John Wesley as a well-meaning enthusiast ; but he was a 
veritable firebrand. " One of his first principles," says Am- 
herst, " was no toleration to Catholics ; he inculcated it in 

(1) Letters To a Prebendary, No. vii. 

(2) This Wesleyan opinion of the loyalty of Catholic converts was re-echoed by Gladstone 
in 1874, when, fuming because of the recent definition of Papal infallibility in matters of 
faith and morals, he audaciously said : " No one can become a convert without renouncing 
his moral and mental freedom, and plackig hix civil k>yally and duty at the mercy of 
aiifrfJicr." And a century had passed since Edmund Burke felt himself justified in pro- 
claiming: " Our reason, I trust, will return with our security ; *zd tnis unfortunate tem- 
per will pass over like a cloud." 
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his followers, and lie urged it by actual persecution. Ha- 
tred of the Church may be said to be almost as much of the 
essence of Methodism, as hatred of Christianity is of the es- 
sence of Mohammedanism. Hence there are very few con- 
verts amongst the Methodists. The anti-Catholic riots of 
1779 and 1780 were the work almost entirely of Presbyterians 
and Dissenters ; and Presbyterians and Dissenters are to 
this day the most obstinate maintainers of heresy, and the 
most determined haters of God's Church. This is shown in 
England by an extreme unwillingness on the part of Dissent- 
ers, especially of the Methodists, to listen to the voice of 
truth ; and it is shown in Scotland, among the Presbyter- 
ians, by the instinctive horror which they seem to have of 
everything Catholic, I might almost say of everything Chris- 
tian, and the rudeness with which they show it by word, 
look, and gesture. In the Church of England, as a Church, 
it is impossible, indeed, for a Catholic to see anything re- 
spectable ; but amongst the members of the Church of Eng- 
land there are many who not only lead blameless lives, but 
are gradually preparing, themselves to receive the truth." 

In 1791, the storms of the French Revolution having 
warned the British ministers to procure as much unity as 
possible among the subjects of His Majesty, the Parliament 
of England passed a fourth Relief Act which not only con- 
tained a considerable measure of justice (albeit presented 
merely as an expediency), but was, in some respects, abetter 
bill than that of the final Emancipation of 1829. The pre- 
amble of this Act terms the Catholics " Papists " ; but those 
who were to take the prescribed Oath of Allegiance, one 
which said nothing concerning royal religious supremacy, 
were to begin their asseveration with the words, " I do here- 
by declare that I do profess the Roman Catholic Religion." 
No person could receive the benefit of the Act, unless he 
had taken the Oath. Having taken that Oath, one could 
not be prosecuted for non-attendance at Protestant service, 
or for being a " Papist," or for saying or hearing Mass, or 
for being a priest, or for belonging to any religious order, 
or for performing any rite or observance " of the Popish 
religion, or maintaining or assisting others therein." But it 
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was decreed that no religious worship should be held by the 
" Papists " until the place had been certified by the Quarter 
Sessions;' and that no priest should officiate in that place, 
until a description of his person had been recorded by the 
nearest Clerk of the Peace. The beneiit of the Act was to 
be forfeited bv any priest who officiated in any place which 
had a steeple' or a bell, such appurtenances being preroga- 
tives of His Majestys Establishment. The benefit of the 
Act was to be forfeited also by a priest who officiated at a 
funeral in any church or churchyard, that is, who would 
officiate in a once-sacred locality which had been desecrated 
by sacrilegious theft. The same benefit was forfeited by 
the priest who should wear the habit of his office, or officiate 
in anv manner, outside of his certified chapel, unless m a 
private house, where there should not be assembled more 
than five persons in addition to those of the regular house- 
hold. Schoolmasters of the " Papist persuasion 
teach if they had taken the Oath ; but no Catholic could 
teach' in any endowed school, notably not in the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. It was declared that « noth- 
ing in this Act contained should make it lawful to found, 
endow, or establish any Religious Order or society of per- 
sons bound by monastic or religious vows, or to found, en- 
dow or establish anv school, academy, or college, by per- 
sons' professing the Roman Catholic religion withm these 
realms or the dominions thereunto belonging ; and all uses, 
trusts, 'and dispositions, whether of real or personal proper- 
ty which immediately before June 24, 1791, shall be deemed 
to be superstitious or unlawful, shall continue to be so 
deemed and taken" (1)- The most satisfactory feature of 

,1) " In the vear 179], there was. as far as 1 know, no religions house of men in England. 
The French Evolution had at that time driven across the Channel the EngHsh houses es- 
2 is « on U Continent. But there were many men in England belong to Re l.gjon, 
ordPrs They were scattered about on various missions. . . . Al.hough by Section A\ II. o 
2 Act no Orde c uHl be established, the members of Religious Orders tbHi in England 
were^nCnded an {nominate included. In the full benefit of the Act ; for Motion III.. 
Thch pofect; trom persecution persons who had taken the Oath, extends .o any one 
- enteringor be,on K ing to any ecclesiastical order or community of the Church of Rome. 
TO Ac o! 1820 contains, a, is well known, clauses for providing for the graduasup- 
LpMn of Religious Orders; but the Act of 1830 goes further than the Act of 1,01 and 
nSes a l!t nv ions distinction between the secn.ar and regu.ar clergy then in Eng- 
«nd for "Jesuits/ who had the distinguished honour of being specially named and 
^mbere of o h r r ligious order., communities, or soclet.es of the Church of Rome, hound 
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this Act of 1791 was its enactment that thereafter no one 
should be summoned to take the Oath of Supremacy where- 
by His Majesty of England was acknowledged as Head of 
the Church in England, or to subscribe to the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation (25 Charles 11.). Another pleas- 
ing item in the Act is the announcement that the statute 
(William and Mary, S. I., Cap. IX.) banishing Papists or 
reputed Papists from London and Westminster, would no 
longer apply to such Papists as took the Oath of Allegiance. 
Perhaps the few Catholic peers of the realm derived some 
satisfaction from the repeal of the statute (30 Charles IT., 
S. 2, Ch. I.) which forbade their entrance into the king's 
presence, or even into any building where he might be. 
Catholics of legal and forensic proclivities were certainly 
gratified by the intelligence that now they could become 
lawyers, notaries, etc. The Act of 1791 was certainly a boon 
to the persecuted Catholics of England and Ireland ; but 
not until 1793 did the Catholics of Scotland receive their 
first instalment of relief. We say that the Act of 1791 was 
a boon to its beneficiaries ; but it must not be forgotten that 
there were introduced into it, Relief Act though it was, cer- 

by monastic or religious vows,' are "Obliged by the Act of 1829 to register themselves as 
such. And moreover, whereas the Act of 1791 allowed a man to 'enter an order,' that is, 
to take the vows of Religion in an Order, the Act of 1829, made any man who should do so 
liable to banishment, and if he evaded that sentence, to transportation for life. In short, 
whereas by the Act of 1791, though no one could found or establish an Order, any one 
might enter an Order ; by the Act of 1829, any one entering an Order is punished as a felon. 
So that the Act of 1829 virtually repealed a portion of the relief which had been granted 
by the Act of 1792. 

Are the Catholics of the United Kingdom generally aware that the great Emancipation 
Act deprived ns of benefits which were granted when the repeal of the old penal laws 
began ; that Religious Orders, before the law, have been since the Emancipation Act, and 
still are in a worse position than they were in between the years 1791 and 1829? 

The attention of the legislature has several times been directed to the clauses of the 
Emancipation Act against Religious Orders. Some attempts have been made to obtain the 
repeal of those clauses, though the Catholics of England have never backed up the attempt 
as they ought to have done. A few years ago the subject was spoken of in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Beaconsfleld, then in the Lower House, opposed the repeal of the 
clauses against Religious Orders, on the ground that though Jesuits and others were now 
perfectly harmless, yet they might hecome dangerous, and it might be as well to hold the 
clauses over them in terrorem. Passing by the expression of unjust suspicion in which 
we may hope Lord Beaconsfleld had too much sense to be sincere, it may fairly be said 
that whatever may be the opinions of the great " Liberal party," the Conservatives of 
England, at least, might be well content to allow a man to enter a Religious Order in the 
year 1880, when William Pitt, the whole bench of Bishops, the Houses of Lords and Commons 
unauimously, and King George III. himself, were content to allow a man to do so in the 
year 1791. Amherst; loc. fit., Vol. i., ch. 6. 
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tain penal provisions which continued to torment the Cath- 
olics until the reign of Victoria (!) and 10 Vict., Cap. 50). 
It was ordered that " no schoolmaster professing the Boman 
Catholic religion should receive into his school for educa- 
tion the child of any Protestant father." It was declared 
that nothing contained in the Act " should be construed to 
give any ease, benefit, or advantage to any person who 
should by preaching, teaching, or writing, deny or gainsay 
the oath of allegiance, abjuration, and declaration therein- 
before mentioned and appointed to be taken as aforesaid, or 
the declaration or doctrines therein contained, or any of them" 
The first provision was certainly a galling infringement 
of the parental rights of a British subject, and must have 
weighed heavilv on the heart of the presumedly Catholic 
mother. The effect of the second provision will be appre- 
ciated by the reader if he remembers that in the Oath of 
Allegiance — that tardily modified Oath which Catholics 
could conscientiously take, and by the taking of which alone 
they could profit by the Act — the juror was made to imply 
that a Catholic was, by force of his religion, addicted to 
" evasion, equivocation, and mental reservation " ; that he 
might feel justified in evading the obligations of the Oath, 
because of a presumedly " dispensation already granted by 
the Pope " to commit perjury in the matter at issue. The 
Act of 1791 declared that its beneficial effects could not be 
experienced by any one who would presume to defend him- 
self and his religion against these insulting implications. 

The passage of the Act of 1791 produced no other effect in 
Scotland than to render its Protestants more virulent than 
ever in their hatred of their Catholic fellow-subjects. At this 
time, there were very few Catholics in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land ; in Glasgow, where now there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand of the faithful, then a few score of the persecuted 
heard Mass in a private room with fear and trembling. 
Before the days of men who are still in the prime of life, 
the Holy Sacrifice was not offered publicly between Edin- 
burg and Berwick-on-Tweed. In the Highlands, the faith 
had fared better ; nearly all the Macdonalds, Chisholms, 
and Frasers, as well as several other less important clans, 
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had been ever loyal to the Cross. The entire number of 
Catholics in the ancient Northern Kingdom was not more 
than thirty thousand, when, on April 22, 1793, the lord- 
advocate of Scotland stated in the House of Commons that 
" His Majesty's Catholic subjects in Scotland were incapaci- 
tated by law from either holding or transmitting landed 
property, and were liable to other very severe restrictions, 
which could not tlien be justified by any necessity or ex- 
pediency." The advocate therefore moved " that leave 
should be given to bring in a bill to relieve persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion from certain penalties and 
disabilities imposed on them by Acts of Parliament in 
Scotland, and particularly by an Act of the 8th of King 
William." On April 23 the advocate continued his speech, 
insisting that the Roman Catholics of Scotland labored un- 
der many hardships, and on account of their faith. " By 
one law an oath, called a formula or solemn declaration, was 
imposed upon them, which they could not take without 
renouncing the religion which they professed ; and if they 
refused to take it, their nearest Protestant relation might 
deprive them of their estates." The advocate stated that 
" it was repugnant to justice and humanity that a subject 
should be deprived of his estate for no other reason than 
that he professed the religion most agreeable to his judg- 
ment and his conscience, or that he should be placed in the 
wretched situation of holding his estates at the mercy of 
any Protestant relation who might be profligate enough to 
strip him of it by enforcing this penal law. The liberality 
which had induced the House last year, and on a former 
occasion, to grant relief to the Roman Catholics of England, 
would, he was persuaded, induce them to extend relief also 
to the Roman Catholics of Scotland, whose loyalty and con- 
duct gave them an equal claim to the indulgence of the 
Legislature. He admitted that the particular law to which 
he referred was too odious to be often carried into execu- 
tion, but if it was not fit that it should be executed at all, 
it ought not to be suffered to remain, merely as a tempta- 
tion to the profligate to strip honest and meritorious people 
of their property." He said that he was extremely sorry 
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to inform the committee " that there was, at that moment, 
a suit actually depending in the courts of law in Scotland 
founded on this particular statute. A Roman Catholic 
gentleman, as respectable and amiable in character as any 
man in this or any other kingdom, was possessed of an 
estate of £1,000 a year, which had been in his family for at 
least a century and a half. This gentleman, loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him, was now on the point of be- 
ing stripped of his property by a relation, who could have 
no other shadow of claim to it than that which he might 
derive from this penal law, which he was endeavoring to 
enforce. In the courts as much delay as possible was 
thrown in the way, but it was to be feared that he must suc- 
ceed at last, and reduce to beggary a gentleman in every 
respect a most meritorious subject. If it was too late to 
save him from such a misfortune, the Legislature, he trusted, 
would interpose, and take care that he should be the last 
victim to a cruel law, and that it should never operate in 
future to the destruction of any other person ; for surely it 
was no longer to be endured that a man should be placed in 
the horrid situation of either renouncing the religion of his 
heart, or, by adhering to it conscientiously, forfeit all his 
worldly substance " (1). Whether or not the Commons felt 
the force of the advocate's argumentation, their fears of the 
consequences of the French Revolution were just then at 
their height, and the Relief Bill for the Scotch Catholics 
was introduced and passed. The Lords followed suit, and 
the king signed the Act, to the consternation and fury of 
the spiritual progeny of John Knox (2). 

(1) Butler ; Loc. cit., Vol. iv., p. 104. 

(2) " There can. I think, be no doubt that there is a greater and more deeply rooted 
hatred of the Church in Scotland, even to this day, than in England. ... In England, a 
pseudo-hierarchy, claiming to be descended from the old Catholic hierarchy, has kept up 
the old form of Church government. The English have acknowledged the authority (V) of 
bishops ami priests, and object only to Catholic bishops and Catholic priests. But the 
Scotch abolished all episcopal and sacerdotal authority, and therefore speak of bishops and 
priests with a virus unknown in England ; and this virus is so bitter that no social laws of 
courtesy or good manners can keep it within the bounds of propriety. Besides this, the 
work of destruction was so completely done at the time of the Reformation, that the Chris- 
tian feasts which were respected by the Anglicans were ahollshed by the Scotch. John 
Knox and his followers knew that to root out everything that was Catholic, they must 
destroy as far as possible everything that was Christian. And so great was their desire to put 
an end to everything Catholic, that they determined to obliterate from the minds of Scotch- 
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The last year of the eighteenth century was signalized 
by the passage of the Act for the Legislative Union of Eng- 
land and Ireland ; and on the first day of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that Act went into effect. In order to render the Irish 
Catholics favorable to the Union, Pitt had given them to un- 
derstand that he considered an Act of Relief as a necessary 
accompaniment of an Act of Union, and, furthermore, he had 
implicitly averred that he would introduce a bill authorizing 
the admission of Irish Catholics into Parliament. But when 
the great minister, after the first meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment on Jan. 22, 1801, broached the crucial subject in a cabi- 
net council, His Majesty being present, his venturesomeness 
resulted in a return of the " king's illness," as the periodical 
insanity of George III. was euphemistically designated by all 
loyal Englishmen of that day. In his Life of Pitt, Lord 
Stanhope shows that George III. himself ascribed the recur- 
rence of the " illness " to Pitt's proposal of emancipation : 
" On Friday, the 6th of March, the king . . . was clear and 
calm in mind. . . . With respect to Mr. Pitt, His Majesty 
used the following words—' Tell him I am now quite well. . . . 
But what has he to answer for, who is the cause of my having 

men the recollection even of the great feasts of the Church. The feasts of Christmas, Good 
Friday, Eastei. and Whitsuntide were abolished. With the abolition of the feasts, the 
reality of the mysteries celebrated lost their hold on men's minds ; until at this day the 
words Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easier, and Whitsuntide bring to the minds of Scotch- 
men, even of educated Scotchmen, no idea whatever in any way connected with religion. 
In England there is a great deal that is political, as distinguished from dogmatical, in the 
hatred which is directed against the Church. Although the foundations and the more 
60lid portion of the superstructure of British liberties were laid in Catholic times, the 
enemy of mankind has succeeded in possessing the English mind with the absurd but 
most deplorahle delusion that the Catholic religion is opposed to the liberties of the people. 
Hence, all that miserable cant about "popery and slavery" is so constantly uttered, to 
the unspeakable disgust of all British and Irish Catholics. But in Scotland hatred of doc- 
trine absorbs every other sentiment. Scotch Presbyterians seem to have this hatred always 
ready for expression. And as they emphatically hate the Catholic Church, so they appear 
to hate the members of the Church, and especially, of course, the priests of the Church. A 
Catholic priest cannot walk the streets of a town in Scotland without seeing in the counte- 
nances, and sometimes hearing from the mouths, of at least one half of the Scotch people 
whom he may meet, sisrns and expressions which convey the idea that they are saying in 
their hearts what the Pharisees of old cried out against our Lord : " Crucify Him, crucify 
Him! ,1 The Church would look for its worst enemies amongst those whose religious thoughts 
were full of sadness and gloom. It is said in Scotland that the ministers who are most fol- 
lowed, are those who show the most cleverness in persuading those who " sit under " them 
that they form a portion of the elect. But in meeting these saints coming from church on a 
Sunday, a person might fairly judge by their appearance— awful in every respect— that the 
minister had undoubtedly convinced them that they were all predestined to eternal loss." 
Amherst, Ubi supra, p. 276. 
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been ill at all?' Pitt was deeply affected ; ami, before Mr. 
Addington, authorized Dr. AYillis to tell His Majesty that 
during his reign he would never agitate the Catholic ques- 
tion—that is, whether in office or out of oince. . . . Dr. Wil- 
lis, in a letter to Pitt, says : ' I stated to him ' (the king) ' what 
you wished, and what I had a good opportunity of doing ; 
and after saving the kindest things of yon, he exclaimed, 
' Now my mind will be at rest ! ' Upon the qneen's coining 
in he told her your message, and he made the same observa- 
tion upon it.' " Pitt resigned his office of prime-minister, 
and, to quote the words of Dr. Aikin, " the sole reason as- 
signed by him for resigning the post he had so long held with 
the applause of a great part of the nation, was his inability 
to carry the proposed measnre in favor of the Catholics ; 
and in a paper circulated in his name throughout Ireland, 
which he did not disavow, he assured the Catholics that he 
would do his utmost to establish their cause in the public 
favor (though he conld not concur in a hopeless attempt to 
force it now), and prepare the way for their finally attain- 
ing their object" (1). There has been much diversity of 
opinion in regard to the real reason for Pitt's resignation of 
office in 1801. Therry, the friend of Canning, and the editor 
of that statesman's speeches, says : " Pitt resigned in conse- 
quence of his inability to carry a measure of relief, which he 
had given the Irish every reason to expect as the result of 
the Union r ' (2). But Alison opines : " The personal objec- 
tions of the king to the removal of the Catholic disabilities; 
to which Mr. Pitt considered himself pledged as a conse- 
quence of the Irish Union, afford at least the ostensible reason 
for the resignation of that minister and his personal adher- 
ents, which took place on the 1st of February ; the real cause, 
more probably, was the reluctance of Mr. Pitt to be person- 
ally concerned in concluding peace with France, which he saw 
could not be much longer delayed " (3). But Lord Stanhope 
believed that Pitt himself assigned the true reason: u It 
has often been said, both in England and abroad, and even 
now perhaps the rumor has not wholly died away, that the 

(1) A nnals of George TIL. p. 107. (-') Canning's Speeches, Vol. v.. p. 359 

(3) History of Europe, Epitome, p. 18+. 
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cause assigned by Mr. Pitt was only his ostensible, and not 
his real motive. It has been asserted that he withdrew 
from office on account of the difficulties which he experienced 
or expected in the way of making peace. Lord John Russell 
and another eminent critic have some years since sufficiently 
disposed of this hostile allegation. The original documents, 
bearing on the question, some of which have lately come to 
light, must, I am sure, convince every careful and dispas- 
sionate reader that any such idea is entirely unfounded "(1). 
But whatever was the reason of the great statesman's resig- 
nation, the fact was providential for the welfare of the Church 
in the English dominions. It is certain that if Pitt, at that 
time, had carried through parliament, and if he had induced 
George III. to sign, a bill for Catholic Emancipation, or even 
a partial Belief Bill, the Act would have been loaded with 
what were termed " securities " for the good behavior of the 
Catholics, especially those of Ireland. Of no comfort to the 
Catholics would it have been, to have beheld the fetters of 
the Penal Laws stricken from their limbs, if immediately 
they were loaded with the more galling chains of a royal 
power of "veto" on the appointment of a bishop, and of a 
clergy salaried by the British government — measures which 
Pitt, through Lord Castlereagh, had asked the Irish bishops 
to accept. 

The question concerning the feasibility of allowing an her- 
etical government to interfere in the appointment of bishops, 
the " Veto Question," as it was termed, agitated the Catho- 
lics of the United Kingdom for many years ; and its own in- 
trinsic importance, no less than its bearing on the matter of 
Catholic Emancipation in the English dominions, demands 
that we accord to it a brief but careful consideration. The 
scheme of the royal veto, coupled with the idea of a state- 
supported Catholic clergy, first appears to the attention of 
an investigator of our day in that famous letter to Lord Ken- 
mare, which the Irish Protestant but just Edmund Burke 
wrote under the caption of A Letter To A Peer Of Ireland 
On The Penal Laws Against Irish Catholics. From this let- 
ter, dated Feb. 21, 1792, we take the following passage : " Be- 
rn Loc.cil.. Vol. iii., p. ROSt. 
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fore I had written thus far, I heard of a scheme of giving to 
the Castle the patronage of the presiding members of the 
Catholic clergy. At first I could scarcely credit it ; for I be- 
lieve it is the first time that the presentation to other people's 
alms has been desired in any country. If the State provides 
a suitable maintenance and temporality for the governing 
members of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, aud for the 
clergy under them, I should think the project, however im- 
proper in other respects, to be by no means unjust. But to 
deprive a poor people, who maintain a second set of clergy 
out of the miserable remains of what is left after taxing and 
tithing— to deprive them of the disposition of their own char- 
ities amon"' their own communion, would, in my opinion, be 
an intolerable hardship. Never were the members of one 
religious sect fit to appoint the pastors to another. Those 
who have no regard for their welfare, reputation, or internal 
quiet, will not appoint such as are proper. ... It is ji great 
deal to suppose that even the present Castle would nominate 
bishops for the Eoman Church of Ireland, with a religions 
regard for its welfare. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps they 
dare not, do it. But suppose them to be as well inclined as 
I know that I am to do the Catholics all kind of justice, I 
declare I would not, if it were in my power, take that pa- 
tronage on myself, — I know I ought not to do it." On Jan. 
29, 1795, Dr. Hussey, in time first president of Mayuooth 
College, and finally bishop of Waterfowl, writes to Burke : 
"Some plan is likely to be thought of by Parliament for the 
appointment of Catholic bishops. The election to rest with 
the clergy, and the election of one out of three so elected to 
be in government, or something similar " (1). To this Burke 
replies on the 24th of February as follows : " This is a great 
crisis for good or evil. Above all, do not listen to any other 
mode of appointing your bishops than the present, whatever 
it is ; no other elections than those you have ; no Castle 
choices." The Veto Question next appears in 1799, when 
Pitt is preparing for the Union. The minister commissioned 
Castlereagh, the chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant, to 

(l) Correspondence of The Right Hon. E. Burke, edited by Lord Fltzwilllam, Vol. J v. 
p. 26S. 
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sound the Irish bishops on the matter. Ten of the then 
twenty-nine Irish prelates were then in Dublin, having 
assembled for consideration of the affairs of Maynooth 
College; and Castlereagh consulted them "on the double 
plan of a State provision for the Catholic clergy, and of a 
government interference in the appointment of their succes- 
sors " (1). So anxious were these ten bishops to obtain 
Emancipation, that they adopted a series of resolutions in- 
dicating a willingness to accept the governmental proposi- 
tions, but taking care to refer the matter to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff for final adjudication (2). This not easily excused mis- 
take of ten Irish bishops was the cause of much dissension 
in the Catholic ranks throughout the United Kingdom. Ee- 

(1) Milner ; Supplementary Memoirs, p. 115. 

(2) RESOLUTION'S OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRELATES IN 1779. 

"At a meeting of the Roman Catholic prelates, held in Dublin, the 17th, 18th, and 
19th of January, 1779, to deliberate on a proposal from Government, of an independent pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland under certain regulations, not incompati- 
ble with their doctrine, discipline, or just principles : It was admitted, that a provision 
through Government fur the Roman Catholic clergy of this kingdom, competent and se- 
cured, ought to be thankfully accepted. That, in the appointment of the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic religion to vacant Sees within the kingdom, such interference of Govern- 
ment as may enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person appointed is just, and 
ought to be agreed to. That, to give this principle its full operation, without infringing 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, or diminishing the religious influence, which 
prelates of that Church ought justly to possess over their respective flocks, the following 
regulations seem necessary : I. In the vacancy of a see, the clergy of the diocese to re- 
commend, as usual, a candidate to the prelates of the ecclesiastical province, who elect him, 
or any other they may think more worthy, by a majority of suffrages; in the case of equal- 
ity of suffrages, the Metropolitan or senior prelate to have a casting vote. II. In the elec- 
tion of a Metropolitan, if the provincial prelates do not agree within two months after the 
vacancy, the senior prelate shall forthwith invite the surviving Metropolitans to the elec- 
tion, in which each will then have a vote ; in the equality of suffrages, the presiding Met- 
ropolitan to have a casting vote. III. In these elections, the majority of suffrages must be 
ultra medictatem, as the canons require, or must consist of the suffrage of more than half 
the electors. IV. The candidates so elected to be presented by the president of the election 
to Government, which, within one month after such presentation, will transmit the name 
of the said candidate, if no objection be made against him, for the appointment to the Holy 
See, nr return the said name to the president of the election, for such transmission as may 
be agreed on. V. If Government have any proper objection against such candidates, the 
president of the election will he informed thereof within one month after presentation ; 
who iu that case will convene the electors to the election of another candidate. Aarec- 
al>ly tn the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, these reaulations can have no eject 
without the sanction of the Holy See, which sanction the Roman Catholic prelates of 
this hinaitom shall, as soon as mail he, use their endcamur? to procure. The prelates 
are satisfied that the nomination of parish priests, with a certificate of their having taken 
the oath of allegiance, be certified to Government. (Signed) Richard O'Reilly, Edward 
Dillon, P. J. Plnnkett, Daniel Delany, James Caulfleld, Thomas Bray, F. Moylan, Edmund 
French, John Cruise." Plowden ; History of Ireland Since the Union, Vol. iii., app., 
no. 2. 
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ferring the reader to the valuable work of Amherst for details 
of this lamentable dispute, we would state here that while it 
is true that some of the "Yetoists " appeared to be willing to 
make of the English sovereign a virtual head of the Catholic 
Church in his dominions (in matters of discipline), their op- 
ponents, by far the sanior pars of the Catholic body, made a 
sad mistake when they charged Bishop Milner (after 
O'Connell, the foremost standard-bearer of Emancipation) 
with a willingness to surrender the liberties of the Church. 
O'Connell was one of these accusers of the zealous prelate ; 
but when undeceived, he apologized handsomely for his 
rashness. As for the ten Irish bishops who took the first 
false step toward Emancipation, their mistake was corrected 
on Sept. 14, 1808, when the entire Irish hierarchy, assembled 
in Dublin, resolved: "It is the decided opinion of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, here assembled, that it 
is inexpedient to introduce an}- alteration in the canonical 
mode, hitherto observed, in the nomination of Roman Cath- 
olic bishops, which mode, by long experience, has been 
proved to be unexceptionable, wise, and salutary. Re- 
solved, that the Roman Catholic prelates pledge themselves 
to adhere to the rule by which they have been hitherto 
uniformly guided ; namely, to recommend to His Holiness 
only such persons, as candidates for vacant bishoprics, as are 
of unimpeachable loyalty and peaceable conduct." Milner 
says, in his account of the meeting, that the prelates " uni- 
versally regretted that the proposal of Government in 1799, 
with ivhich the far greater part of them now became acquainted 
for the first time, had been acceded to." Certainly this ac j 
tion of the Irish hierarchy was necessary ; for a very large 
number of the English Catholics had credited the assertion* 
made by Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, that the 
Catholics of Ireland declared themselves perfectly willing 
to accede to the proposal that the Crown should exercise an 
effectual negative in the appointment of bishops. The Veto 
Question was now laid aside for a time. Had the Yetoists 
carried their point, the best that the Catholics could have 
hoped for would have been a Concordat between the Holy 
See and the British government ; and as Father Faber once 
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remarked, "a Concordat is like a Catacomb." History 
shows that when the Church once concedes a right to the 
State, the State is inexorable and tyrannical in its iise of 
the concession. " When an alliance between Church and 
State," says Amherst, " may be compared to a happy mar- 
riage, it is a very pleasant state of things ; husband and wife 
agree perfectly together, and children love father and mother 
as children ought. But unfortunately an alliance between 
Church and State, formed by what is commonly called a 
Concordat, may be compared to a mere mariage de conven- 
cuice, in which the parties are forced together against their 
will ; an unhappy marriage, one that does not turn out well. 
In the present state of things, the relations between the 
Church arid the State in the United Kingdom cannot be 
compared to a marriage of any kind. But still the Church 
and the State on the whole live together on friendly terms : 
there is even a certain amount of mutual respect ; things 
are going on smoothly. May this long continue ; or, rather, 
I will say, may it continue until the happiest of marriages 
can be contracted. One word more on this subject. There 
may be two opinions amongst the Catholics of the United 
Kingdom on the propriety of beginning diplomatic relations 
between the Holy Father and the Court of St. James's ; there 
can be but one opinion about a Concordat." 

Returning now to the chronological order of our subject, 
we notice that on May 15, 180-4, Pitt resumed office ; and 
that his former experience — the certainty of an attack of 
insanity befalling his royal master, if the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation were mentioned — had not been forgotten. Just 
before he resumed his portfolio, he wrote to Lord Chancellor 
Eldon a letter which was to be laid before the king, and 
which contained the following passage : " The state of Ire- 
land and the delicate and difficult questions which may arise 
respecting the internal condition of that country are scarcely 
iess deserving attention. I need not repeat to your lordship 
what has long since been known to His Majesty, how fully 
my own determination has been formed to prevent His 
Majesty being ever disquieted (a euphemism for " rendered 
insane ") for a moment, as far as depends on me, by a renewal 
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of the proposition which was in question three years ago, 
respecting the extension of privileges to the Catholics ; but 
I cannot help seeing that, although my conduct under all 
circumstances is fixed, there may arise moments of difficulty 
in which, if this country remains divided by powerful par- 
ties, the agitation of this question may be productive of great 
inconvenience and embarrassment. The formation of such 
a system as I have supposed would, I conceive, among 
other advantages, effectually remove this source of anxiety, 
as I certainly can never suppose or wish it to be formed on 
any other ground but that of all those who might form part 
of the Administration joining in the same determination 
with myself, to endeavor to prevent the renewal of any such 
discussion." Broker -hearted by the result of Napoleon's 
victory at Austerlitz, the dissolution of the Coalition of 
which he had been the very life, Pitt died on Jan. 23, 1806. 
Then followed the " All The Talents " ministry under Lord 
Grenville (1), the " No Popery " ministry under the- Duke 
of Portland (2), and in 1812 the ministry of Lord Liver- 
pool. Neither the first nor the second of these ministries 
ventured to aggravate the periodical " illnesses " of George 
III. by re-opening the Catholic question ; but toward the end 
of 1810 the " illness " became permanent, and the Prince 
of Wales assumed the regency. Canning, who had refused to 
support the administration " because the determination re- 
mained unaltered in the Cabinet to resist as one man the 



(1) The name originated from the stipulation made by Fox, that if he supported Gre'n- 
ville, each member of the cabinet would have to be a man of first-rate talent. 

(2) So-cailed from the " No- Popery " cry which rang throughout England at that time, 
causing the defeat of nearly every parliamentary candidate who was supposed to he favor- 
able to the Catholic claims. In his Recollections, Earl Russell thus speaks of the situation 
in 180T : " The ' No-Popery ' cry of 1807, and the general election of that year, was the 
proceeding most discreditable to the English people of any that has o-eurred in my time. 
Several of the ablest men in Parliament, the chief ornaments < f the. House of Commons, 
were obliged u> take refuge in small boroughs. Mr. Grey, then Lord llowick. went from 
Northumberland to Appleby : Mr. Windham went from Norwich to Homney. Mr. Pen.eval 
was the author of the * No-Popery ' cry, and did his utmost to arouse the people to relig- 
ious hatred. The flame did not subside until IS29, when O'Oonnell agitated the people or 
Ireland to assemble in their thousands, and impressed upon the Duke of Wellington the 
tear of civil war. " When the noble lord penned these lines, he found it convenient to for- 
get that in 1850, when he was as yet Lord John Russell, the "No-Popery " cry which he 
then raised because of the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in England by Pope Pius IX„ 
was more virulent and " discreditable to the English people" than any manifestation d 
Protestant injustice had been since the Gordon Riot*. 
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consideration of the Catholic question " (1), resolved, al- 
though he was an obstinate Vetoist, to espouse the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation. Accordingly, on June 22, 1812, he 
offered this resolution in the House of Commons : " Re- 
solved, that this House will, early in the next session of Par- 
liament, take into its most serious consideration the state of 
the laws affecting His Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to such final and 
conciliatory adjustment as may be conducive to the peace 
and strength of the United Kingdom, to the stability of 
Protestant establishment, and to the general satisfaction and 
concord of all classes of His Majesty's subjects." The mo- 
tion was carried, thanks to the extraordinary influence of 
Canning, by a majority of one hundred and twenty-nine ; 
but when, in the House of Lords, the Marquis of "SVellesley 
made a similar motion, it was defeated by a majority of one. 
This slight majority for his side of the question horrified 
Eldon, the lord-chancellor ; and Lord Campbell tells us, in 
his Life of the great lawyer, that he was seen to be deeply 
affected when he announced the division. It is interesting 
to note that Lord Byron was among the peers who voted for 
the motion, he having, according to Tom Moore, been sum- 
moned from a ball by the opposition " whip." He said : "I 
was sent for in great haste to a ball, which I confess I quit- 
ted somewhat reluctantly, to emancipate five millions of 
people. I came in late, and did not go immediately into the 
body of the House, but stood just behind the woolsack. 
Lord Eldon turned round, and, catching my eye, immediate- 
ly said to a peer, who had come to him for a few minutes on 
the woolsack, as is the custom of his friends, ' D — n them ! 
they'll have it now ! By — , the vote that has just come in 

(1) Canninrfs Speeches, Vol. v., p. 366.—" Canning," says Amherst, " was quite as deter- 
mined to force on our claims, and to obtain relief, as his great master, William Pitt, had 
ever been. Unfortunately— but it was not entirely his own fault,— l:e was a Vetoist. and a 
Vetoist of the most objectionable kind. He is, however, entitled to the gratitude of Cath- 
olics. Though he woul i have put new chains upon us, they were not chains that he or 
any Protestants in those days would have objected to if put upou their own Church. And 
it must be said of Canning, thai for many years he exerted all his great powers, his mas- 
tery of parliamentary debate, his force of argument, bis sparkling wit, and his brilliunt 
eloquence, in order to strike off the old penal chains which still lay heavy upon the Catho- 
lics of the United Kingdom. Among the masterpieces of English oratory must always be 
included Canning's speeches on the Catholic claims." 
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will give it them ! ' ' Lord Campbell, who, quoting from 
Tom Moore's Life of Byron, gives this anecdote in his Life 
of Lord Eldon, adds, that " the noble poet afterwards, in 
some lines which he wrote as a continuation of the Devil's 
Walk, showed that he had taken a very unfavorable view of 

the ex-chancellor's feelings and wishes on this subject" 

that is, on a supposed intended rising of the Irish (1). 
Lord Byron knew well that Eldon would have been delight- 
ed to see a rising in Ireland, in order that the Irish might 
be crushed by England. This would have been, in Eldon's 
judgment, the best means of putting down the cry for eman- 
cipation. It is also worthy of note, that among the English 
high-born of the time who sympathized with the woes of 
the Catholics was the Princess Charlotte, the heir-presump- 
tive to the crown, who, had death not claimed her before it 
claimed her father, would have been Queen of England. 
Writing to Lord Albermarle shortly after the death of Fox, 
the princess speaks of that statesman's " laudable exertions 
for universal toleration and comfort to our unfortunate and 
grossly abused sister-kingdom, which, alas ! were not crowned 
with success " ; and then she continues : " And this is the 
man who, after devoting his time, health, and at length life, 
is called revolutionist. . . . Many there are who say they un- 
derstand the word toleration. . . . There are dignitaries of 
the Church who pique themselves on their learning, but do 
not seem — no more than the temporal peers — to comprehend 
its meaning ; or else they who are to preach meekness and 
charity would certainly not, I should conceive, seem to re- 
joice at the sufferings of Ireland, nor utter such virulent 
protests against their just claims . . . that God that they teach 
(or at least, feign to do, who enjoins charitableness and for- 
giveness) is wholly forgotten in their rancorous hatred 
toward our oppressed and unfortunate people, whos° crime 
is following other ceremonies, not owning these dignitaries, 
but above all having the name of Irishmen. It is with hon- 
est pride, the pride of a true-born English person, that I 

(1) " And he saw the fears in Eldon's eyes 
Because the Catholics wnuid not rise, 
In spite of his fears and his prophecies." 
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avow these sentiments — principles that I am convinced are 
the only true foundation of this country, and the spirit of 
the Constitution, nor shall I be ashamed to broach them before 
the whole world, should I ever be called upon. Thank God, 
there are some young of both sexes, some that I have the 
happiness to know personally, as well as from report, that 
feel firm at this state of things, and that are, from their 
hearts and minds, followers of your late inestimable friend. 
Happv, thrice happy, will be the moment when the plans 
Mr. Fox pursued and planned are put into full force ; then 
indeed England will have cause to rejoice, then she may lift 
up her head in conscious superiority and pre-eminence." 

Notwithstanding the defeat of 1812, the Catholics contin- 
ued to hope ; and on April 30, 1813, Grattan introduced in- 
to the House of Commons a bill " To provide for the removal 
of the civil and military disabilities under which His Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects now labor'' — a title which could 
not have been rendered more precisely indicative of all that 
the Catholics demanded, for they never asked for more than 
perfect political equality with other British subjects. When 
the bill was read for the first time, Canning declared that 
there was " nothing in it to which he did not most cordially 
.agree ": but he added that "at the same time there were 
some provisions, not in it, which he desired to introduce." 
Here again loomed up the spectre of the Veto. Grattan's 
bill would have removed every fetter from ihe Catholics ; 
Taut the majority of the members of parliament would consent 
to merely partial emancipation. The laity might enter 
parliament ; but the English government should have the 
right of Veto on the appointment of bishops, and should 
forbid or allow, at its own good pleasure, any relations be- 
tween those prelates and the Holy See. Canning realized 
that unless he made some concession to the spirit of ram- 
pant Protestant injustice, Grattan's bill was doomed. The 
measure for unconditional relief was therefore supplemented 
by clauses which rendered it a curse instead of a blessing. 
There were to be appointed certain commissioners, who were 
to profess the Catholic religion, and to be lay peers of Great 
Britain and Scotland, possessing a freehold estate of one 
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thousand pounds a year ; to be filled up from time to time by 
His Majesty, his heirs, and successors. The commissioners 
were to take an oath for the faithful discharge of their office 
and the observance of secrecy, in all matters not thereby re- 
quired to be disclosed, with power to appoint a secretary 
with a salary (proposed to bo five hundred pounds a year) 
payable oufc'of the consolidated fund. The secretary was to 
take an oath similar to that of the commissioner. It was 
then provided that every person " elected to the discharge 
of Catholic episcopal functions in Great Britain or Scot- 
laud should, previously to the discharge of his office, notify 
his late election to the secretary; that the secretary should 
notify it to his commissioners, and they to the privy council, 
with a certificate, ' that they did not know or believe any- 
thin^ of the person nominated which tended to impeach his 
loyalty or peaceable conduct.' Persons obtaining such a 
certificate were rendered capable of exercising episcopal func- 
tions within the United Kingdom ; if they exercised them 
without a certificate, they were to be considered guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and liable to be sent out of the kingdom." The 
clauses concerning Ireland provided that the commissioners 
just mentioned, " with the addition, as to Great Britain, of 
the lord-chancellor, or lord- keeper, or first commissioner of 
the great seal for the time being, and of one of His Majesty's 
principal secretaries of state, being a Protestant, or such 
other Protestant member of His Majesty's privy council as 
His Majesty should appoint ; and with a similar addition in 
respect to Ireland ; aud with the further addition, as to Great 
Britain, of the person then exercising episcopal functions 
among the Catholics in London,— and in respect to Ireland, 
of the titular (sic) Catholic archbishops of Armagh and Dub- 
lin, should be commissioners for the purposes thereinafter 
mentioned." The commissioners thus appointed were to 
take an oath for the discharge of their office and observance 
of secrecy, similar to the former ; they were to employ the 
same secretary ; and three of them were to form a quorum. 
The bill then ordered that " subjects of His Majesty receiving 
any Bull, dispensation, or other instrument from the See of 
Home, or any person in foreign parts acting under the au- 
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thority of that See, should, within six weeks, send a copy of 
it, signed with his name, to the secretary of the commission- 
ers ; who should transmit the same to them, but with a pro- 
viso, that if the person receiving the same should deliver to 
the secretary of the commissioners, within the time before 
prescribed, a writing under his hand, certifying the fact of 
his having received such a Bull, dispensation, or other instru- 
ment, and accompanying his certificate with an oath, declar- 
ing that ' it related, wholly and exclusively, to spiritual con- 
cerns, and that it did not contain or refer to any matter or 
thino- which did or could, directly or indirectly, affect or in- 
terfere with the duty and allegiance which he owed to His 
Majesty's sacred person and government, or with the tem- 
poral, civil, and social rights, properties, or duties of any 
other of His Majesty's subjects,' — then the commissioners 
were, in their discretion, to receive such certificate and oath, 
in lieu of the copy of the Bull, dispensation, or other instru- 
ment." Persons conforming to these provisions were to be 
exempted from all pains and penalties to which they would 
be liable under the existing statutes ; otherwise, they were 
to be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and, in lieu of 
the pains and penalties under the former statutes, be liable 
to be sent out of the kingdom. The third set of clauses pro- 
vided that, within a time to be specified, the commissioners 
were to meet and appoint their secretary, and give notice of 
it to His Majesty's principal secretaries of state in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and the provisions of the Act were to 
be in force from that time. As soon as the addition of these 
mischievous clauses to the bill had been made known to 
Milner, who had been vicar-apostolic of the Midland Dis- 
trict since 1803, he bent all his energies to thwart designs 
which he openly stigmatized as schismatical. Hastening to 
London, he arrived on May 19, and two days afterward every 
member of parliament received a printed copy of the Brief 
Memorial, which he had speedily prepared when he found 
that he could expect no aid from Poynter, the vicar-apos- 
tolic of the London District. " I shall be baited like a 
bull," he says, "but I am ready to encounter the white 
bears of Hudson's Bay and the kangaroos of Botany Bay, 
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rather than yield. I would willingly endure all sorts of 
sufferings for my own sins, but for the sins of the episco- 
pacy I have nothing to answer" (1). 

The three other vicars-apostolic had determined to offer 
no opposition to the actuation of the Yetoistic theories ; 
therefore, on the morning of Ma}' 24, on the evening of which 
day the bill was to be taken up in committee, Milner made 
a final attempt to convert men whom he rightly regarded as 
perilously near to schism. Ho met Bishops Pointer and 
Collingridge in presence of two Catholic lords and several 
gentlemen ; and, writes Husenbeth, " he read three questions 
from a written paper, as to whether the bill contained any- 
thing contrary to Catholic doctrine or discipline ; whether 
a Catholic could be a commissioner under the bill ; and 
whether a vicar-apostolic was not bound to speak out openly 
in opposition to the bill. The other two bishops refused to 
answer these questions, ' though I showed,' says Dr. Milner, 
' that by doing this they might, through the weight of the 
company then present, prevent their (the clauses) passing 
that very night. The conclusion of the conference was, that 
I answered these questions for myself in the manner that } T ou 
will suppose, and in the most emphatical terms that oc- 
curred to me, and I charged my brethren, before God and the 
Church, with all the mischief which would arise from the 
expected Act ' " (2). In Milner's own account of this fruitless 
conference (3), he says that he " maintained as incontestable, 
that if any two of the compan}' present would go down to 
the House of Commons, and inform Mr. Grattan that the 
vicars-apostolic had found clauses in the bill incompatible 
with the integrity or the safety of the Catholic religion, it 
would even then be stopped in its progress." But, Milner was 
constrained to add, " as this was the event which was dreaded 
by most of the company, much more than the religious evils 
with which it was pregnant, the writer's protestations and ar- 
guments were equally disregarded, and the instrument of 
schism was left to take its course " (4). However, the 

(1) Hi'SENBETn ; Life of Milner, p. 231. (2) Life of Milner, p. 233. 

(3) Supplementary Memoirs, p. 208. 

(4) " Milner had done what he could. His own unsupported appeal to Grattan would 
have been of no avail; for Grattan, Canning, Castlt-reach, Ponshonby.and the other friends 
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Church ill England was saved from the miseries which the 
intrepid Milner foresaw as her portion, if the bill of 
1813 were carried ; but in the Providence of God she was 
rescued, not by the zeal of her sons, or by the watchfulness 
of her Doctors in Israel, but by the bigotry of one of her 
adversaries. The speaker of the House, Abbot (afterward 
Lord Colchester), having left the chair because the House 
had gone into Committee of the Whole, arose and moved 
that the words in the first clause of the bill, to sit and vote in 
either House of Parliament, should be omitted. The House 
divided ; Abbot gained his point by a majority of four ; and 
the bill was then abandoned. The day on which this great 
blessing was vouchsafed to the Church in the English do- 
minions is the Eeast of Our Lady, the Help of Christians. 

The English Yetoists revenged themselves on Milner by 
expelling him from the Select Committee of the " Catholic 
Board," a body which was supposed to watch over Catholic 
interests in the kingdom ; but this " Milner baiting," as it 
was termed at that time, was countenanced by neither the 
hierarchy nor the greater part of the laity of Catholic Ireland. 
The majority of the Irish Catholic aristocracy indeed joined 
the greater part of their class in England in the advocacy of 
Vetoistic principles — in an attempt to propagate in the 
United Kingdom those ideas which they termed " Cisalpine " 



of emancipation, must have looked upon the question of the clauses as a party question 
amoogst Catholics, in which Milner was on one side, and the other bishops and the great 
bulk of the aristocracy on the other. What were Milner's thoughts and feelings when, 
after the meeting, he walked back to his lodgings in Titchfleld Street? If we may compare 
the two situations, what would have been the thoughts and feelings of the duke if. on the 
morning of the 18th of June, 1815, every man under his command had marched off to 
Brussels, leaving him standing alone facing the French army ? And let us remember that 
Milner loved his duty to the Church, threatened with a schismatical attack, far more even 
than Wellington loved his duty to England threatened with invasion. Milner was a man 
with strong feelinss, and his suffering must have been acute. But he was also a man of 
strong convictions, and of a will immovable when he knew he was in the right. Opposi- 
tion only made him more determined. The words In which Sir Walter sings the praises 
of the ' evergreen pine ' might be applied to Milner : 

• Moor'd in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest's shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow.' 
This disposition in Milner must have greatly helped him through his many battles. 
And so the sturdy and disappointed bishop went to his home in London that evening, ' the 
success of the bllL, on its third reading, being,' as he tells us, ' as confidently anticipated to 
take place In the course of a few hours as the rising of the sun the next morning. ' " Am- 
■KRST ; loc. cit., ch. 20. 
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in order to manifest their detestation of " Ultramoutaiiism " ; 
bnt in mil sympathy with Miluer as the champion of really 
Catholic principles, and with probably the entire middle 
class of the English Catholics, were the then five millions of 
Catholic Irish laymen, headed by their thirty indomitable 
bishops. On the very day, and as Milner notes in his 
Supplementary Memoirs, at the very hour when a revolution- 
ary minority of misguided English Catholics were trying to 
disgrace their noblest leader, twenty-seven of the Irish prel- 
ates met in Synod in Dublin, and declared that " Certain 
ecclesiastical clauses or securities contained in the bill are 
utterly incompatible with the discipline of the Catholic 
Church," and that they " could not assent to those regula- 
tions without incurring the heavy guilt of schism." The vote 
of approbation was worded as follows :— " Eesolved, that 
the Right Eev. "Dr. John Milner, Bishop of Castabala, our 
vigilant, incorruptible agent (1), the powerful and unwearied 
clmmpion of the Catholic religion, continues to possess our 
esteem, our confidence, and our gratitude." On the 15th of 
June, a large meeting of the Catholics of Dublin was held 
in that city, and on the motion of O'Connell, who had been 
for about three years the acknowledged leader of the Irish 
Catholics, a vote of thanks was passed to Bishop Milner, 
"for his manly, upright, and conscientious opposition" to 
the bill. Many other Irish cities and towns sent similar en- 
couragement to him who might have been, with all propriety, 
designated as the English O'Connell. Bat the struggle 
for the preservation of true Catholicism in the United 
Kingdom had by no means terminated. To some extent, 
victory had rested on the standard upheld by Milner. But, 
reflects Amherst, " Those to whom he was opposed were 
able and determined men. They were not inclined to give 
up their cause because so far they had not been successful. 
Milner, on his side, was not a man likely to surrender or to 
cease fighting. The time had not arrived when a younger 
man, and a layman, loyal to the Church, was to appear upon 
the scene, and, with a strong political power to back him, 
was to force on the question of emancipation freed from con- 

<1> For many years Milner had been their authorized agent in London. 
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ditions which interfered with ecclesiastical discipline. Ten 
years had to elapse before O'Connell should form his Cath- 
olic Association. Milner then was an old man. He had 
earned his laurels. The strength of his arm was not needed 
in the fray when, sixteen years after the time I am writing 
of, the great political Hercules, wielding his gigantic politi- 
cal club, bore down upon bigots and Vetoists, and forced 
a way for himself and his followers to places from which 
Catholics had been so long shut out." Until Catholic 
Emancipation was finally extorted, this question of State in- 
terference in purely ecclesiastical affairs continued to agitate 
the Catholic mind in England and Ireland ; but with the 
definitive abrogation of the Penal Laws in 1829 the hideous 
spectre vanished, let it be hoped, for all time. When the 
final measure was introduced by Peel, he gave, wittingly or 
not, this testimony to the victory which, though won by 
O'Connell, had been prepared by Bishop Milner : " A veto 
on the nomination of the Catholic bishops," said Peel, as he 
is quoted in the Annual Register for 1829, " was another 
security which had been contained in former proposed bills ; 
but that, too, he would give up. His objection to it was, 
that it would be considered, and not unjustly, as the com- 
mencement of a qualified Establishment ivith regard to the 
Roman Catholic Church. He objected to it, not that he 
thought this an unreasonable demand on the part of the 
Crown, but because he thought that, if we had sent to us a 
list of the names of candidates for the dignity of Catholic 
bishops in Ireland, it would be extremely difficult to free 
ourselves from the responsibility that must attach to our 
choice. We, in fact, would thus be parties to the nomina- 
tion of Roman Catholic bishops, and would commence a 
qualified establishment for that Church which, above all 
things, under existing circumstances, it was desirable to 
avoid. At once, then, he abandoned the idea of a veto — 
first, because it afforded no rational security ; and in the 
second place, because objections might possibly be made by 
the Roman Catholics toward our exercise of such a power, 
which objections it was not worth while to raise." Un- 
doubtedly it was " not worth while " for Peel to risk any ob- 
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jections to his bill. He had been defeated iu the matter of 
the Veto ; and civil war was the alternative, if the bill lack- 
in" the provision for a Veto were not carried in that session 
of parliament. 

AVe now direct the attention of the reader to the progress 
of Catholic Emancipation iu Ireland ; and for that purpose 
we would, in the first place, quote some apposite reflections 
of Amherst. " Though the history of the emancipation of 
English Catholics be a matter of more interest, as relating 
to our immediate home affairs, still what was done in Ire- 
land by her own people toward gaining the freedom of 
British subjects is of greater importance, because it brought 
into action a great political power— the only great political 
power which the Catholics of the British Isles possess. The 
political power of Ireland is the political power of Catholics 
in the United Kingdom. An English Catholic has many 
things to be proud of. There is a great deal in our past 
history of which we may justly boast. England, as well as Ire- 
land, was at one time entitled to be called, as she was called, 
an Island of Saints. The history of England, when Eng- 
land was Catholic, though there are many blots upon its 
leaves, presents many centuries of wisdom and strength in 
government, of steady progress and persevering energy in 
its people, and of bravery and glory in war. Though an 
English Catholic has to lament that brute force drove the 
Church out of the land, leaving only a handful of members 
who were to form the stock out of which, in after years, true 
religion was again to grow, yet he has to rejoice in the fidel- 
ity of that handful, and to thank God for the increase He 
has given in our days. ... The Catholics of Ireland have much 
more to boast of than we have. They have preserved the 
faith as a nation ; they possess great political power ; they 
have, by emigrating in large numbers to England, increased 
the Catholic population, and contributed a large share of 
whatever importance we may have in this country. In the 
highest interests which we have in this world, we and the 
Catholics of Ireland stand on the same giound ; we have the 
same rights to demand, and the same rights to defend when 
gained.° It is our interest to keep up as close a connection 
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as we can in every respect with Irish Catholics. . . . The pow- 
er of Ireland is the power of the Catholic Church in the 
United Kingdom. To keep that power strong ought to be 
an object in the conduct of every English Catholic ; it is diffi- 
cult to see how it is not a positive duty. ... If it were gen- 
erally known throughout the Empire that English Catholics 
were faithful to the only power which they possess in Parlia- 
ment, and that they looked upon the power of Ireland as a 
man in the midst of a shower of arrows would look upon his 
shield, English Catholics would be regarded as men of 
sense, and as men of moral courage, and as such they would 
be respected. The power of Ireland, too, would be more 
thought of and brought into account " (1). The source of the 
power so well recognized in these words was the Catholic 
Association of 1828 ; but that great engine of political ac- 
tion had its precursors, and the first of these was the move- 
ment of the Confederates of 1642. For the purpose of ob- 
taining freedom, of conscience, of maintaining the just pre- 
rogatives of the crown (violated by the English parliamen- 
tarians), and of procuring for the Irish all the privileges en- 
joyed by the English, a National Association was formed, the 
members swearing to uphold the free and public exercise 
of the Catholic worship, as well as to bear true faith and 
allegiance to King Charles, defending him against all who 
would endeavor to subvert the royal prerogative, the just 
powers of parliament, and the real rights of the subject (2). 
With the triumph of the Cromwellian murderers in Ire- 
land, this confederacy came to an end ; and not until 1727 
was there any united action on the part of the Irish Catho- 
lics. George I. had just died ; and as it was believed that 
most of the ferocious Acts of his reign, as well as those of 
Queen Anne, had been designed to punish the Irish for not 
having presented loyal addresses to those sovereigns on their 
accession, a deputation of the principal Catholic families 
waited on the lords-justices in Dublin Castle, presenting an 
address which Mitchell terms "humble and congratula- 
tory " (3), and which Sheil stigmatizes as " servile " (4). 

(1) Loe . cit., ch. 10. (2) Lingard ; History of England, at year 1642. 

(3) Mitchell; History of Ireland, Vol. i., p. 88. 

(4) Sheil; Legal and Political Sketches, Vol. ii., p. 159. 
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Whether or not this document was forwarded to the king is 
still unknown ; what might have been regarded as a reply 
came very soon in the shape of that statute (/. Geo. II., Oh. 
0, Sec. 7), which deprived the Irish Catholics of the right of 
voting for members of Parliament — a right which thev had 
hitherto enjoyed. The next association of Catholics was oc- 
casioned in 1728 by the introduction of a bill forbidding 
Catholics to practise as solicitors. " Several Catholics in 
Cork and in Dublin," writes Sheil, " raised a subscription to 
defray the expense of opposing the bill ; and an apostate 
priest gave information of this conspiracy (for so it was 
called) to bring in the Pope and the Pretender. The trans- 
action was referred to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, who actually reported that five pounds had been col- 
lected, and resolved 'that it appeared to them, that under 
pretence of opposing heads of bills, sums of money had been 
collected and a fund established by the Popish inhabitants 
of this kingdom, highly detrimental to the Protestant inter- 
est ' " (1). The reader will have perceived that the combina- 
tions just mentioned could not be regarded as organizations ; 
but in 1757 the first step toward real organization was taken 
by the formation of the first Irish " Catholic Committee." 
Mitchell, whose accuracy in stating facts has never been im- 
pugned, whatever may be the judgment one may form con- 
cerning his political theories, thus describes the act of injus- 
tice which gave birth to the Catholic Committee : "A young 
Catholic girl named O'Toole was importuned by some of her 
friends to conform to the Established Church ; to avoid this 
persecution, she took refuge in the house of another friend 
and relative, a Catholic merchant in Dublin, named Saul. 
Legal proceedings were at once taken against Saul, in the 
name of a Protestaut connection of the young lady. Of 
course, the trial went against Saul, and on this occasion he 
was assured from the bench that papists had no rights, inas- 
much as 'the law did not presume a papist to exist in the 
kingdom ; vor could tJicy so much as breathe there without the 
connivance of Government ' " (2). It was in order to protect 
the Catholics from injustices like that displayed in the Saul 

(1) Loc. cit.. Vol. ii., p. UO. (2) History uf In hi ml. Vol. i., p. 1£">. 
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case, that the Catholic Committee was formed. In 1759 the 
English Government recognized this body as representing 
the Irish Catholics ; and quite prudently, since, as Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, as quoted by Sheil, tells us that it was com- 
posed of "the bishops, the county gentlemen, and of a cer- 
tain number of merchants and tradesmen, all resident in 
Dublin, but named by the Catholics in the different towns 
corporate to represent them " (1). For many years the com- 
mittee displayed great vigor. Thus, availing itself of the 
difficulties into which the revolt of the American colonies had 
plunged the English government, it extorted several con- 
secutive concessions, until finally it obtained the Act of 1782, 
which allowed Catholics to buy, sell, and transfer real estate. 
In 1793 the Committee, under the leadership of John Keogh, 
obtained the elective franchise for the Irish Catholics, a right 
which their English brethren did not receive until 1829. Then 
followed an agitation for the right to sit in Parliament ; but 
this movement was paralyzed by the rising of 1798 and by 
the Act of Union which followed. In January, 1808, Dan- 
iel O'Connell, the future Great Liberator of the Catholics of 
the United Kingdom, began to take the lead in Irish Cath- 
olic affairs The occasion was furnished by a meeting of 
the Committee which had been ordered for a consideration 
of the advisability of an immediate petition to Parliament 
for the total abrogation of the Penal Laws. The negative 
was urged by some of their number, supported by the opin- 
ion of John Keogh, who was, however, prevented by illness 
from attending the meeting in person. His object was said 
to be founded on the idea that it was " beneath the dignity of 
the Catholic body to petition so repeatedly," and that it 
would be more advisable for them to remain quiet, watching 
in " dignified silence " the course of events and the conduct 
of their parliamentary friends. O'Connell was the principal 
speaker in opposition to any delay in presenting the petition ; 
he gained his point ; and, in the words of O'Rourke, in his 
Centenary Life of O'Connell, " at this meeting, the policy of 
delay, well meant, no doubt, may be said to have come to 

(1) The persons most active in forming this committee were Dr. Curry, the author of the 
Historical Review Of The Civil Wars; Mr. Wyse of WaterforJ; Charles O'Connor of 
Balanagire ; and Lords Fingall, Taaffe, and Delvin. 
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an end; ami O'Connell's immortal ting, bearing the word. 
'Agitate! Agitate!' was hoisted, and the nation rallied 
around it, and fought under it, until it won complete un- 
qualified Emancipation. O'Connell was now the undisputed 
leader of the Irish people." Mitchell, when speaking of this 
meeting says : " O'Connell's influence was, even thus early, 
verv powerful in softening down irritation, soothing jealous- 
ies; and inspiring self-abnegation, for the sake of the com- 
mon cause. It was this great quality, not less than his 
commanding ability, which made him, soon afterward, the 
acknowledged head of the Catholic cause." Plowden says : 
« The meeting was preserved m unanimity by the power of 
Mr O'Connell's eloquence." And Sheil, in concluding his 
notice of Keogh, writes as follows :-<< He had been previously 
defeated in a public assembly by a young barrister, who 
had begun to make a figure at the- "Bar, to which he was 
called in the year 1798, and who, the moment he took part 
in politics, made a commanding impression. This barrister 
was Daniel O'Connell, who, in overthrowing the previous 
leader of the body upon a question connected with the pro- 
priety of persevering to petition the Legislature, gave proof 
of the extraordinary abilities which have been since so suc- 
cessfully developed." In 1810 there was a ne.v organization 
of the 'Irish Catholics, under the immediate direction ot 
O'Connell. The organization consisted ol permanent 
boards holding communication with the general committee 
in Dublin. In the following year, 1811, the Government 
put down the committee by prosecuting some of the members 
for a breach of the Convention Act. Shortly after this a 
« Catholic Board" was established; but that again was sup- 
pressed in 1814 But the agitation, says Mitchell, "took 
the form of Aggregate Meetings, thus avoiding all possibility 
of incurring the penalties of the Convention Act; while tlio 
meetings were even more useful than the Board m arousing 
the people, diffusing sound information as to their rights 
and their wrongs, and keeping up a continual public com- 
mentary upon current events." 

When the final fall of Napoleon had allowed the poten- 
tates of Europe to draw free breath, and when, therefore. 
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there was no more need of Irish soldiers to enable England 
to perform her part in crushing the " Corsican usurper," 
the English House of Commons became indifferent to the 
grievances of their Catholic fellow-subjects ; and this cal- 
lousness endured until 1821, when a majority of six declared 
in favor of some show of justice. But between 1813, the 
period which Canning assigned as the abandonment of the 
Catholic question (1), and the year 1821, when Plunket ob- 
tained his majority, the Catholics did not fail to present 
several petitions for relief to parliament. Meanwhile they 
were consoled by the knowledge that the Holy See, much 
as it yearned for their emancipation, would not consent to 
any such compromise of Catholic interests as the English 
government, in its most conciliatory moments, sustained by 
the misguided Vetoists, persistently urged for their accept- 
ance. A brief narrative of the decision pronounced by 
Pope Pius VII. on this matter of English governmental in- 
terference in English and Irish Catholic affairs is necessary. 
When Napoleon, having left his prison-kingdom of Elba, 
entered upon his brilliant but unsuccessful campaign for the 
restoration of the Empire, Murat, whom the allies had al- 
lowed to retain the usurped throne of Naples, marched his 
army toward Rome. Pius VII. fled from his capital, and 
took up his residence in Genoa, then temporarily garrisoned 
by England. The Pontiff entered the Ligurian metropolis 
on April 8 ; and on April 26 Cardinal Litta, prefect of the 
Propaganda, in the name of His Holiness, addressed to Bish- 
op Poynter, vicar-apostolic of the London District, a letter 
which was a complete vindication of the stand taken by 
Bishop Milner against the Vetoists. It is worthy of note, 
as Milner himself remarked, that in this letter " no derelic- 
tion of principles, or other unworthy concession of Catholic 
principles to Protestant prejudice, is to be found, although 
the Pope and cardinals were then completely in the power 
of the British government." The cardinal-prefect begins 
by stating that he has been ordered to inform Bishop Poyn- 
ter of " His Holiness' ideas (2) respecting the conditions 

(1) Thus in the House of Commons in 1825, 

(2) We use the translation by Charles Butler. 
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that would be allowed, with a view of enabling the Catholics 
to obtain from the government the wished-for bill of eman- 
cipation. His Holiness, before whom, in compliance with 
my duty, I have laid the whole transaction, having been 
again compelled by the present unexpected conjuncture to 
absent himself from Borne before he was able to finish the 
examination of that affair, which he had begun a long time 
since, is unwilling, consistently with his eminent prudence, 
to pronounce his final sentence concerning a matter of such 
great moment. He has, however, been pleased to commun- 
icate to me his sentiments with regard to the only terms 
which, after rejecting all those that have been hitherto ])ro- 
posed (1), his dear Catholic children of Great Britain may 
admit with a safe conscience, should the bill of emancipa- 
tion, as has long been expected, have passed." His Holi- 
ness considered that a simple Oath of Allegiance, on the 
part of a bishop-elect, was sufficient " security " for the Eng- 
lish government ; but the cardinal says : " Nevertheless, to 
their more ample satisfaction, His Holiness will feel no hesi- 
tation in allowing those to whom it appertains, to present 
to the king's ministers a list of candidates, in order that ii 
any of them should be obnoxious or suspected, the govern- 
ment may immediately point him out, so as that he may be 
expunged ; care, however, being taken to leave a sufficient 
number for His Holiness to choose therefrom, individuals 
whom he may deem best qualified in the Lord for governing 
the vacant churches." 

As to the Yetoistic willingness to allow the government 
to inspect all correspondence of the bishops with Borne, His 
Eminence says : " As for the examination of the receipt, to 

(1) Although Milner finds no fault with Butler's translation of this letter, it may be ob- 
served that the clause " after rejecting all those that have been hitherto proposed " is a 
minimizicg translation of the poutifleal OMXINO reject™ aliis quifnwumuw prnpmUi.% 
which rea.ly signifies "absolutely rejecting all other propositions, of every kind whatso- 
ever." Commenting on this condemnatory clause, Milner reminds us that the Pontiff 
wished to stigmatize Sir John Throckmorton's admission of " a direct appointment by the 
crown " ; also l'onsonby's recognition of a royal "unlimited negative, which would hav& 
had the effect of making the king Head of the Catholic Church" ; also Charles Butler's 
scheme of "a lay domination in a divinely constituted Episcopal Church"; also the pet 
Idea of certain Irish Catholics— a "domestic nomination," based on " a Concordat be- 
tween the 7'opc and the />f*h«j«s"; and Anally also the concession made by Milner him- 
self-a recognition of a loyal ""limited negative, confined to avowed charges of dlsloyaltv 
or sedition against the candidate." 
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which I have alluded above, or what is called the Regium Exe- 
quatur, it cannot even be made a subject of negotiation. For 
your lordship well knows, that as such a practice must 
essentially affect the free exercise of that supremacy of the 
Church which has been given in trust by God, it would as- 
suredly be criminal to permit or transfer it to any lay power, 
and indeed such a permission has never anywhere been 
granted." It is true that by this letter Pius VII. did not 
intend to pronounce " a final sentence ... in a matter of 
such great moment " ; but certainly the decisions seem to 
be peremptory, and it is certain that while from that day 
there have been in parliament several attempts to resusci- 
tate the rejected theories, they have never since been made 
subjects of negotiation with the Holy See. The prudent 
economy displayed by the Roman Pontiff in his letter to 
Bishop Poynter did not satisfy the Irish bisiiops. The 
reader must judge whether the bounds of respect were 
passed by the Irish hierarchy when, in a meeting held in 
Dublin on Aug. 23, 1815, they adopted these resolutions : 
" Resolved — That though we sincerely venerate the Supreme 
Pontiff as Visible Head of the Church, we do not conceive 
that our apprehensions for the safety of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland can or ought to be removed by any de- 
termination of His Holiness adopted, or intended to be 
adopted, not only without our concurrence, but in direct op- 
position to our repeated resolutions and the very energetic 
memorial presented on bur behalf, and so ably supported 
by our deputy, the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, who in that qual- 
ity was more competent to inform His Holiness of the real 
state and interests of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
than any other with whom he is said to have consulted. . . . 
Resolved — That a declaration of these our sentiments, re- 
spectful, firm, and decided, be transmitted to the Holy See, 
which, we trust, will engage His Holiness to feel and ac- 
knowledge the justness and propriety of this our determina- 
tion." This document was signed by the four archbishops, 
by the coadjutors of two of them, and by the warden of Gal- 
way. Two prelates, Murray, coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Dublin, and Bishop Murphy of Cork, were deputed to pro- 
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ceed to Rome, and to protest against the instructions given 
by His Holiness through the prefect of Propaganda. In 
the audience which the Pontiff graciously accorded to them 
on Nov. 5, 1815, the two deputies patronizingly " conjured 
the Pope not to sanction any measure destructive to relig- 
ion " (1). Of course the gentle Pius VII. hearkened patient- 
ly to this advice ; but its consequence was a letter to the 
Irish hierarchy confirming the arrangements which he had 
proposed through Cardinal Litta, and alluding to the Irish 
protest as having produced in his mind " a deep sense of 
concern," as well as some " pain." This important letter, 
which is given in full by Charles Butler (2), is dated from 
St. Mary Major's, Feb. 1, 1816. We cite only the following 
passage : " It is unquestionably evident that what we have 
done " (that is, in the letter of Cardinal Litta) " amounts only 
to this : we have agreed to act steadily toward the British 
Government, according to the same rule, useful in itself, 
founded in prudence, which our predecessors the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, even before those times when the nomination of bish- 
ops was granted to princes, determined in their wisdom to 
maintain as effectually as might be ; that is, not to promote 
to vacant sees any persons whom they might know to be un- 
pleasing io the powers under whom the dioceses to be ad- 
ministered by them were situated— which rule, far from 
being considered injurious to the Church, and far from hav- 
ing brought any evil on it, is justly approved of and praised 
by all." Milner's account of this portion of the letter is as 
follows :— " His Holiness proves that he has not conferred 
any power of nomination, presentation, or postulation on 
the British Government contrary to the terms of the declara- 
tion of Benedict XIV., made to the king of Prussia ; but 
that he had barely signified to the prelates themselves how 
far, and no farther, he was willing to proceed in the event of 
a complete emancipation taking place, namely, that when 
they themselves had in each instance made out lists of cler- 
gymen qualified in every respect for the episcopal functions 
and dignity, the civil government, if it suspected the princi- 
ples of any of them, might object to the promotion of a cer- 

(1) Husenbeth ; Life of Milncr, p. 310. (2) Historical Memoirs, Vol. lv., at end. 
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tain number of them, yet so as to leave a sufficient num- 
ber of names on the list for the Holy See to exercise its 
judgment in the appointment of one of them. His Holiness 
strongly argues that as all the candidates are to be chosen by 
the Catholic prelates, and as the ultimate appointment of some 
one amjiiij them i)i every instance will rest with himself, there 
can be no danger of unlit or unworthy candidates being pro- 
moted, to the detriment of the Catholic religion " (1). The 
Irish Catholics took no comfort from this pontifical explana- 
tion ; and to add to their discontent, came the news that 
Father Hayes, a Franciscan friar whom they had sent to 
Home in 1815 to perorate their cause, had been expelled 
from the Papal States, without having obtained from the 
Pope auy answer to the Irish " Remonstrance," which, ac- 
cording to his own showing, he had presented in a very un- 
submissive manner. In July, 1817, the Irish Catholic Board 
sent a second Remonstrance to the Holy See, reiterating 
their supposed grievances, and complaining of the treatment 
accorded to their delegate by the " political minister," Car- 
dinal Consalvi. On Feb. 21, 1818, Pope Pius VII. replied 
to this Remonstrance. His Holiness informs the Catholics 
of Ireland that He did not answer their first letter, firstly, 
because its tone displeased him ; and secondly, because his 
letter to the bishops, of the 1st of February, 1816, was a suf- 
ficient answer to the matters contained in the Remonstrance, 
and that the prelates could have communicated that answer 
to the laity. The Pontiff then proceeds to explain to the 
Irish Catholics the spirit in which any concession would be 
made to the government as the price of emancipation. All 
that His Holiness says is in accordance with the letter of 
Cardinal Litta to Bishop Poynter, and with his own letter to 
the Irish prelates. His tone is paternal, and the admonition 
is given m such a way that no offence could be taken in Ire- 
land. His Holiness evidently appreciated the anxiety which 
the Irish laity showed concerning the Yeto. But in the 
third part of the letter Friar Hayes is denounced in the 
strongest terms. He is accused of abusing " the hospitality 
which he enjoyed in Rome " ; he is charged with conducting 

(1) Supplementary Afemoi'rs, p. 238. 
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himself in a maimer "altogether unbecoming a man pro- 
fessing a religious institute " ; ho is censured for his arro- 
gance Mid audacity"; his expulsion from Lome is justi- 
fied- and the letter concludes by saying: "That same 
mlul „f whom we speak, since his return to his own 
country, has not changed his line of conduct ; lor, in the 
nublic" journals of the 17th day of last December, printed in 
Dublin we have seen a report delivered by him to you, o 
his proceedings in this city. Like his former writings it 
is full of falsehood and calumnies, to which report, tl.eie- 
fore, we most unreservedly declare to you that no credit 
should be attached" (1). Concerning this episode of the 
struggle for Emancipation, the judicious An, heist makes 
.oiue verv apposite reflections: " When Cardinal Consal- 
vi Taw that the Irish, through their deputy m Borne, were 
roimlv opposing any interference whatever on the part 
of t e English Government in the choice of bishops- 
Ze, that "limited interference „hkk had been sanctioned by 
Pole Pms-His Eminence was naturally extremely annoyed, 
^was laid his negotiations with England (for Emanci- 
pation) might be injured. The indiscreet conduct o Mi. 
Haves afforded Consalvi a plea for demanding the expulsion 
of lis opponent from Rome. ... There were some Catholics 
in Claud who thought that the Irish laiy were wrong in 
sendnT, any remonstrance to the Pope on the subjec of the 
Wo I judge such to be the case from the perusal of a long ar- 
ide.rittenbyAndrewsintheO./iofc^ri^. ThegrounJ 
which Andrew takes is, that the appointment ol bishops 
being a purely ecclesiastical matter, the Irish bishops having 
addiLed the Pope oil the subject, and His Holiness nvnng 
written to them a final reply, it was no business of the la tj 
to interfere. We have seen that Pope Pius tells the Irish 
ai y hat they might have been content with the answer he 
h d sent to their bishops. But still, there is nothing in the 
Pone's words which can be ascribed as anything approach- 
in- to severe blame. Nor, indeed, could any impartial per- 
son, calmly and sensibly viewing all the circumstances, 

tissini? tlcclaramw. 
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impute positive blame to the action taken by the Irish 
Catholic Board. Cardinal Consalvi, looking at the Yeto ques- 
tion chiefly from a political point of view, may have blamed, and 
no doubt did in private blame, the conduct of the laity. But 
in objecting to the Remonstrance, his action in this particular 
would seem to justify the proceedings of those of whom he com- 
plained. The interference of His Eminence in the question 
can only be justified on the ground that it was one which in- 
volved civil and political matter. But if the question of the 
"Veto concerned politics in Borne, it was because it concerned 
politics in Ireland. Cardinal Litta also may have been a 
little annoyed that the affair had not been allowed to rest 
after his last letter to the Irish bishops ; but he could 
hardly have blamed the remonstrants when he saw the action 
of the political minister, the Hanoverian ambassador (1), and 
the English and Irish intriguers who were then in Rome. 
It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that the letter of 
Pope Pius should have contained only mild terms in speak- 
ing of the interference of the Irish board. The appointment 
of bishops, though a purely ecclesiastical affair, is one of 
the greatest political importance to the Irish. It is a vital 
matter that no right of interference should be conceded to 
the English government which would prevent the Supreme 
Pontiff from appointing prelates acceptable to the Irish 
nation. The Holy Father should not be made in the smallest 
degree the means of enabling English statesmen to govern 
Ireland on British and Protestant principles. . . . When 
everybody else was allowed to talk and intrigue as they 
pleased, could it have been said that the staunch Irish Cath- 
olics, who stood up for the freedom of the Pope, even at the 

(1) The reader must know that any minister of England who held political communica- 
tion with the Vatican, thereby incurred the dreadful penalties of a pi'cvmunirc, and that 
the English Government, until the death of King William IV., used to transact business 
with the Roman Court through the Hanoverian ambassador at Rome, the king of England 
having been, since the accessiou of George I., also king of Hanover. England stood, in thif 
respect, remarks Amherst, in a very absurd position. " She had beeu assisting the Pope 
with troops and ships against Napoleon, and paying court to his ambassador to Paris ; but 
when there was a question of diplomatic, communications, she drew herself up and assumed 
the ridiculously pompous position of the Grand Waster of the Templars, in Sir Walter 
Scott's Ivanhoc, when I?aac of York presented his petition. The words of Beaumanoir to 
Conrad may be slightly changed as follows : ' Back, sir I I touch not PapistSj save with 
the rope. Ompteida ; take thou the letter from the Popb. " ' 
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sacrifice of their own liberties, were not to interfere, and 
that thev alone were to remain silent and inactive when 
their opponents were at work '? Pope Pius VII. would never 
have consented to such a proposition. He wished only to 
chide the Irish Board for a little over-zeal in the cause of 
the liberties of the Church and of their own " (1). 

We have already remarked that King George III., despite 
his frequent personal relations of kindness with certain Cath- 
olics, was prevented from countenancing a total abrogation 
of the Penal Laws bj* what he was pleased to term a scruple 
of conscience. This scruple, which, by the way, had been 
generated in the royal mind by Lords Clare and Lough- 
borough (2), had not been shared by the Prince of "Wales 
during the years previous to 1810, when his father's perman- 
ent relapse into insanity caused the passage of an Act con- 
stituting him regent of the kingdom. But from almost the 
very day of his assumption of the regency, the future George 
IV. changed his ostensibly Whig sentiments for those of the 
Tories ; and naturally a change came over his quondam 
sympathy with the " Catholic claims." Probably the reason 
for this change of views was indicated by Lord Campbell 
when he wrote that " The more probable solution (of the 
problem) was the effect of the possession of royal power, 
which was supposed to have indisposed His Royal High- 
ness to any concession to the Catholics, or any extension of 
popular rights, and induced him to look with preference to 
those who were for carrying the power of the crown to the 
highest pitch. His Royal Highness, at a subsequent period, 
certainly manifested an entire change of opinion on the 

(1) Loc. cit.. Vol. ii..ch. 29. 

(2) The Hon. G. T. Kenyou, in his Life of Lord ivenj/wi, says: "Lord Clare, the Irish 
Chancellor, and it is generally supposed also Lord Loughborough, the English Chancellor, 
raised the first scruple in the mind of George 111. on the subject of emancipation and the 
coronation oath. Lord Kenyon, the Lord Chief Justice, being asked for Ills advice by the 
king, gave it that his oath did not preclude him from signing an Emancipation Act, if in 
the opinion of the kiny sucti an Act would not destroy or atscntiallu affect the aovcrn- 
ment of the Established Church. The king was peculiarly susceptible to anything which 
reflected, or might seem to the world to reflect, on his honor. And thus the idea that any 
concession to the Catholics would be an infringement of the oath, took so deep a root in an 
Ill-regulated mind, enfeebled by disease, that no argument or persuasion, even from those 
whose opinions he most valued, could ever afterwards eradicate it. The motives, however 
mistaken, which guided him. must be universally held In respect, though they will now 
almost universally be acknowledged to have occasioned most deplorable results." 
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question of Catholic Emancipation, and showed that he be- 
came thoroughly reconciled to his father's high prerogative 
principles of government ; but I am inclined to think that 
as yet he was actuated only by personal motives " (1). Cer- 
tainly no one who is acquainted with the private life of this 
j^rince can suppose him to have been accessible to religious 
scruples. As for his coronation oath, if he ever considered 
the matter seriously, and with a view to justice alone, he 
realized full well that his own and the Protestant interpre- 
tation of that oath rendered the taking and the keeping of 
it, not the violation of it, a sinful and detestable thing. And 
what regard for the sanctity of an oath could have been 
entertained by the man who, for merely political reasons — 
for the purpose of retaining his right of succession to the 
crown, — had trampled on his marriage vows by the repudia- 
tion of his Catholic wife, Maria Fitz Herbert, a woman, 
too, whom he seems to have loved, more than he ever loved 
any one of his innumerable paramours, with such modicum 
of real affection as his brutal heart was capable of cherish- 
ing? No respect for an. oath troubled this man when, in 
order to obtain from parliament money which would have 
been denied if he had admitted that he was married to a 
Catholic, he authorized Fox to deny his marriage in the 
House of Commons. How his porcine obstinacy was com- 
pelled to yield to the claims of a tardiry recognized political 
expedienc}', but without a thought of the dictates of justice, 
will soon be manifested. 

In July, 1821, the people of Ireland learned that for the 
first time since they had been subjected to the English 
crown, a reigning English monarch was about to set foot in 
their island without hostile weapons in his hands. The 
motive which impelled George IV. to this condescension 
must be ever a matter of conjecture. English statesmen 
then declared that he was actuated by a pure love of the 
sister-isle. Credat Judceus Apella I Very many, even 
among his flatterers, insisted that his unpopularity in Eng- 
land, produced by his outrageous persecution of the German 
princess whom he had located as Queen Caroline in the 

(1) Life of Lord Eldon, «. -76. 
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place of lii.s wife, led him to seek for a counter demonstra- 
tion on the other side of the Channel. O'Connell declared : 
"He came to Ireland to humbug the Catholics, who, he 
thought, would take sweet words instead of useful deeds. 
"We were not to he humbugged" (1). The royal visit lasted 
from Aug. 12 to Sept. 3 ; and during the three weeks of 
feasting, His Majesty made so many promises in favor of 
his Catholic subjects, that hope began to dawn in the 
breasts of many who had been the most distrustful of Prot- 
estant sincerity in regard to Papists. Wo read in the Life 
of Lord Ehbn that the king " half believed himself that he 
was sincere," and that Eldon became so frightened, that he 
straightway engineered the royal departure. O'Connell 
was severely censured for his extraordinary courtesy to- 
ward the king, and toward even the Orange- Tory party, 
during this visit ; but probably Canon O'Piourke has reason 
on his side, when he asks us to bear in mind that the great 
Liberator " was always an enthusiastic advocate for union 
among Irishmen, and that he, moreover, believed that at- 
tempts to promote union were attended with benefit, and 
that even the semblance of union was useful. The king's 
visit offered a most liappj* opportunity for promoting this 
union, and he, by his conduct, placed himself on this firm 
logical ground — that if the attempt to effect a patriotic uniou 
among his comitrymen failed, that failure could by no possi- 
bility be attributed to him " (2). Moreover it is certain 
that much of the blame visited on O'Connell because of his 

(1) O'Neill Daunt; Personal Recollection* of O'Connell. Vol. i., p. 131. After stat- 
ing that O'Connell gave this opinion to him, Daunt narrates the following interesting 
anecdote : " I have had." said O'Connell. " the honor of sustaining some royal abuse. 
William IV. scolded me in a royal speech ; but George IV. had previously lestoweda most 
royal malediction ou me. I attended the first levee af erthe Emancipation bill passed ; the 
wretched king was suffering from an utterly broken constitution, and the i-rewme-cha in- 
ner was kept as thin as it was possible, to prest-rve him from inconvenient crowding. 
Wheu 1 got into the midst of it, approaching the throne, I saw the lipsof His Majesty mov- 
ing : and thinking it possible he might be speaking to me. I advanced, in order to make. 
If requisite, a suitable reply. He had ceased to speak— I kissed hands and passed on. In 
some days, 1 saw a mysterious paragraph in a Scotch newspaper, remarking on the strange 
mode in which an Irish subject had been received by his prince, who was stated to have 
vented a curse at him. I happened to meet the Duke of Norfolk, and asked him if he 
could explain the paragraph. ' Yes,' said he, " you are the person alluded to. The day 
you were at the levee. His Majesty said, as you were approaching : 'There is O'Connell !— 
* G — d damn the scouudrel ! ' " 

(2) Centenary Life of O'Connell, p. 119. 
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conduct on this occasion was unmerited, being based on 
reports which were absolutely mendacious, as he showed in 
his reply to the article entitled CConnelFs Inconsistencies, 
which had appeared in the Dublin Courier (1). 

Out of deference to the judgment of Plunket, who then 
had charge of the Catholic interests in the House of Com- 
mons, the question of general Catholic Emancipation was 
not brought before Parliament in 1822 ; but Canning intro- 
duced a bill allowing Catholic peers to sit in the House of 
Lords. When the Commons had passed the bill by a ma- 
jority of twelve, and the Lords had rejected it by a majority 
of forty-two, a meeting of the Catholic Committee was 
called, and O'Connell urged the members to use all their in- 
fluence to induce the Irish priests to take an active part in 
the politics of their country — a course which they had 
hitherto scrupulously avoided : " Gentlemen, we have a 
power that has never yet been called into the field, one that 
must coerce them to do us justice, and that power is the 

(1) Taking up each of these statements, O'Connell thus replied :— " ' He procured a 
meeting to be held at the Exchange.' 1 — Quite untrue. The meeting was held at the nom- 
ination of the Lord Mayor. It was 'procured by a requisition, signed by nearly thirty 
noblemen and Protestant bishops. The Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Enniskillen. Lord 
Farnnam, Dr. Trench, the Protestant Archbishop of Tnam, etc., were the leading requisi- 
tionists. My name was, cs it ought to be, low, very low down in the requisition. It is, 
therefore, as much at variance with the truth as anything can be to say that I procured 
that meeting. ' He proposed a palace should he built for George IT. '—Quite untrue. 
The proposal respecting the palace was moved by Lord Carbery, seconded by Colonel Cuffe. 
There were three plans for a national testimonial submitted to the meeting. The one was 
for a column, the second a palace, the third a bridge. I supported the second during the 
debate ; but it is not true that the proposal was mine. It was, as I have said, proposed by 
Lord Carbery— with whom I am very slightly acquainted— seconded by Colonel Cuffe, a 
gentleman, I believe, I never saw before that day or since, and never spoke to in my life. 
See, then, how false it is to make me the procurer of the meeting, and the proposer of the 
palace. * ITc promised that a million should be raised for this purpose.'' — Again, a 
pure invention. I never made any such promise. 'He pledged himself to give one 
thousand pounds a year, from his own income, for that purpose/ — Totally untrue. I 
did, indeed, make a pledge to give an annual sum out of my income, but it was an annual 
sum of twenty guineas— £2~ 15s. of the then Irish currency— and no more ! The vile 
accuser turns twenty guineas a year into only £1,000 a year ! — that is all. ' He escorted 
His Majesty to Kingstown.''— Quite untrue- I did not escort His Majesty at all that day. 
He was, in the morning:, in the county Wicklow. I rode with some gentlemen to Kings- 
town, and there remained until the king's arrival. I did not see him at all until the 
arrival at Kingstown. 'He followed him (literally) into the sea, in order to present 
him with a laurel crown.'' — This is so circumstantially false, that it must be called, liter- 
ally, a lie. I did not follow the king at all ; nor did I go nearer the water, when present- 
ing the laurel crown, than about twenty paces. ' He knelt in the water.''— Totally un- 
true. I presented the crown to the king in a tent, the nearest part of which to the water 
was at least twenty paces from the water's edge. I presented it at the end of the tent 
farthest from the \vate r . in as dry a place as ever king stood upon. I. of course, knelt on 
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priesthood of Ireland. In combining them with us, we 
bring to our aid learning, virtue, and influence, not belonging 
to any other class. Without them we cannot succeed. To 
succeed we MUST have them with us, and from this day for- 
ward." There was a majority against this proposal, and it 
was combatted with the most persevering opposition ; but 
O'Connell was immovable, and at last succeeded. " The 
clergy," says Fagan, " were brought into the agitation, with 
what result it would be superfluous to say" (1). It was de- 
termined that Ireland should have a great " Catholic Asso- 
ciation " which should include every Catholic in the land ; 
and it was by means of this permanent and, despite the 
Convention Act, legal organization, that Emancipation was 
finally carried. Thomas Wyse, no enthusiastic admirer of 
O'Connell, thus speaks of the great tribune'3 fitness for the 
task of forming this Association : " To conceive such a plan, 
and still more to reduce it from theory into practice, required 
a mind of very peculiar temperament. It required the ardor 
of youth, and the sagacity of age ; a nature which could de- 
light in obstacle, which could draw strength from opposi- 
tion, which could triumph over time, and defy delay. It 
required a man who, feared if not respected by the aristoc- 
racy, applauded by the citizens, should be idolized by the 

one knee iu presenting the crown: but so far is it from being true, that I was guilty of 
any unbecoming servility, that I did not even kiss the hand which the king held out to me 
for that purpose. ' He forgot /lis promfac.s.'-Qulte untrue. 1 made no promises, save 
that of paving twenty guineas a year as my mite towards building a palace ; and so far 
was I from forgetting that promise, that I was oue of the very, very few who attended the 
committee, after the king's departure. There were plenty to attend while he was here : 
but the moment he was gone, there was no getting the subscribers to meet-there was no 
getting those who put down their names to pay their subscriptions. Nay, I persevered 
until alter all hope was extinct ; nor did I abandon the plan of a palace until we found it 
impossible to procure from one of the then judges the sum of thirty guineas which he had 
affixed to his name while the king was here. I then, and not till then, gave up the palace 
in despair, aud left the bridge-builders to complete their plan : having flrst paid iu my 
own subscription. The bridge has since been built. There is, therefore, nothing more 
untrue than the assertion, that I forgot any promise of mine, or declined to fulfil it. ' He. 
not lony after the r &l departure, invewhe<l otfuinitf His Majesty, in Uingmw vhwh 
t« rannat venture it, u-mxeribe: This indeed would establish me guilty of an incon- 
sistency ; but it does nuwidi thing. Why? Because It Is totally false. On the contrary, 
the fact is that I was reproached for years and years after the king's departure from Ire- 
land with being in the habit of speaking too favorably of the king. I was taunted with 
my complacency, not onlv In prose, but even in ' immortal verse.' But the fact is. before 
Emancipation, abuse of George IV. would have been such bad policy, that the enemies of 
religious liberty would gladly avail themselves of any such abuse, to render the king more 
desperate in his opposition." 
(1) Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell, Vol. i., p. 2C J 
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people ; a man who could touch with the spell most con- 
genial to each, all those adverse and oftentimes conflicting 
natures. It required the audacious disdain of secondary 
considerations, the adventurous spirit of a fanatic, the in- 
trepidity of a successful commander, the deep insight into 
his materials and resources, of an experienced general. It 
required a man who could view Irish interests through 
Ireland ; who, essentially Irish himself, knew where the 
national heart really la,j, and could bend or drive it to every 
purpose ; a man, the reflection of the men on whom he had 
to act : the representative of their feelings, the organ of 
their desires, the speaker of their passions, and the reckless 
flatterer, at times, of their prejudices ; with an eloquence 
not of the schools onl} T , but of the fields, not for one class, 
but for all, — a man doing what he recommended, and com- 
pleting in the tedious details of the committee, what he had 
impetuously and often imperiously carried in the debate. 
Such a man, happily for the freedom and safety of the 
country, existed ; he had the fortune to conceive, and the 
resolution to execute :^Tlie Catholic Association rose be- 
fore him " (1). Mr. John O'Connell, a son of the Liberator, 
thus describes the beginning of the organization. " It has 
been stated that the first idea of a Catholic Association 
arose in a conversation between O'Connell and Sheil, in the 
house of a mutual friend in the County "Wicklow, in the 
spring of 1823. The idea, however, had originated long be- 
fore the rencontre in question, and it originated in Mr. 
O'Connell's mind. He had been for some time revolving it, 
and maturing it in his thoughts, ere that event ; and the 
story had its rise from the simple circumstance of his hav- 
ing first mentioned his plan of a popular association, at a 
dinner party at Glencullen, the seat of C. Fitzsimon, Esq., 
the then residence of the late well known and respected T. 
O'Mara, Esq., where Mr. Sheil was also present. Mr. 
O'Connell then stated that his plan contemplated two class- 
es of members, the one paying a pound, the other one shil- 
ling, a } r ear — the working committee of the bodj r to be chos- 
en from the former class. . . . Mr. Sheil expressed doubts ; 

(1) Historical Sketch of the Catholic Association, Vol. i., p. 197. 
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he feared the plan would not work, and that the time was 
not very suitable for such an effort as the getting up a new 
association. Mr. O'Connell said he considered the time 
come, and that the plan would work— that, in fact, he would 
make it work" (1). The new Association progressed rapid- 
ly, and principally because O'Connell was its heart aud soul. 
Although primarily warring on the enemies of the Catholics, 
the great agitator did not spare the feelings of his co- 
religionists when they deserved rebuke. In one of the first 
meetings, he particularly impressed upon the Catholics of 
Dublin that their supineness was inexcusable, in neglecting 
to preserve the rights to which the laws entitled them. By 
a culpable passiveness, he said, they sacrificed their own 
and their brethren's privileges to the freedom of the city of 
Dublin, to which they were eligible for the last thirty 
years. " Some few years since," continued Mr. O'Connell, 
" I undertook, at my own expense, to obtain for a man 
named Cole, the civic rights to which he was entitled, as 
having served his time to a, freeman; but when he had gone 
through all the forms, and completely succeeded, the poor 
man died ; and the Hibernian Journal announced the event 
by stating, that God had miraculously saved the Corporation 
from the contamination of a Papist /" 

In 1824 O'Connell established thegreat engine which came 
to be known as the " Catholic Rent," designed to iurnish the 
sinews of war by means of a monthly contribution of one 
penny from every Catholic in Ireland. By some, even pa- 
triotic men, the Rent was ridiculed, and styled the " beggar's 
tax," but it performed its work. But it soon began to fright- 
en the Protestants ; and Canon O'Rourke says that he knew 
a Protestant lady, who sent a pound as Catholic Rent to the 
Association, expressing in her letter a hope, that the Rent 
was not intended "for powder ami ball." This letter gave 
O'Connell the opportunity of repeating, in the most decided 
terms, his doctrine of peaceful and constitutional agitation. 
During the speech which O'Connf-11 made on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary,°1824, in proposing the establishment of the Catholic 
Rent, he assumed that the Irish Catholics numbered seven 

(1) McmoinandSpcechcxofnamclO'ConwU, Esq.. M. P.. li„h!»S<m. Vol.ii.,p. 408 
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millions ; be did not, therefore, hesitate to say that it would 
"with very little exertion produce one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven pounds ten shil- 
lings. " He liked," he said, " to give them down to the very 
shillings of it, and had there been pence, he would give them 
the pence too " (a laugh, and cheers). " Suppose, however," 
he continued, " that the product was less than one-half that 
sum. Say it would hejifty thousand pounds, although one 
penny per month from each Catholic in Ireland ought surely 
to yield a sum considerably above that amount." For prac- 
tical purposes he assumed the Catholic Rent would bring 
in fifty thousand pounds annually, which he proposed should 
be employed in the following manner : — For parliamentary 
expenses, £5,000 ; for the services of the press, £15,000 ; for 
law proceedings, in preserving the legal privileges of the 
Catholics and prosecuting Orange aggressors, £15,000 ; for 
the purpose of education for the Catholic poor, £5,000 ; for 
educating Catholic priests for the service of America, £5,000 ; 
which items amount to £45,000. The remaining £5,000 a 
year was to accumulate iu order to repair and build Catho- 
lic chapels and schools. However, calculations of income 
based on population, as O'Eourke remarks, are often decep- 
tive, even when the government tax-man has the law at his 
back ; of course they are not reliable at all in the case of vol- 
untary offerings. " To this the Catholic Bent was no excep- 
tion. For the whole five years during which it was collected, 
it produced very little over £50,000, which sum was O'Con- 
uell's induced estimate of income from it for one year." 

The month of December, 1824, witnessed the first prose- 
cution of the Liberator by the government. At a meeting of 
the Association held on the 17th, O'Connell, probably in- 
cited by the presence of General O'Farrell Ambrose, an 
Irish Catholic who had been thirty-nine years in the Austrian 
service, and had seen thirty-four campaigns, declared that the 
Dublin Courier " had attacked the Catholics, and boasted that 
the Wellingtons, the Packs — in short that all the generals of 
the British army were Protestants. Why," said O'Connell, 
"that is the grievance, not the fault of the Catholics. Was 
the Courier ignorant," he continued, " that there was not a 
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foreign service, of which the Catholics were not at the head ? 
Was the Courier aware that, when Maria Teresa instituted 
the order of the Cross of Military merit in Austria, of the 
first fifty individuals who were promoted to that Honor, FOK- 
TY-TWO were Irish Catholics (hear, hear, and cheers). It was 
an extraordinary fact, but he (Mr. O'Coimell) would pledge 
himself to procure the names of those distinguished individ- 
uals." Having reminded the British government that there 
was in Ireland such a thing as physical force which might 
one day lie invoked by her sons, although he himself pre- 
ferred constitutional agitation, the orator alluded to Bolivar, 
who had just triumphed in South America, and to the Greeks 
who were at that moment in revolt against the Turks. As 
reported in Saunders News Letter, O'Connell said: "The 
Greeks were engaged in warfare for the recovery of their rights ; 
they (the Catholics) trusted that their ends would be pro- 
cured through more peaceable means. Nations had been 
driven mad by oppression. He hoped that Ireland would 
never be driven to the system pursued by the Greeks. He 
trusted in God they would be never so driven. He hoped 
Ireland would be restored to her rights; but if that day 
should arrive, if she were driven madby persecution, he wished 
that a new Bolivar might arise— that the spirit of the Greeks 
arid of the South Americans might animate the people of Ire- 
land /" Three days afterward the orator was arrested on a 
charge of inciting to sedition ; but the grand jury threw out 
the bills by a vote of fifteen to eight, and the majority of the 
English newspapers ridiculed the prosecution as a blunder. 
Nevertheless, the English government resolved to suppress 
the Catholic Association. When the parliament met on Feb. 
3, 1825, the royal speech called on " the wisdom of parlia- 
ment to consider without delay the means of applying a remedy 
to this evil." "When it became evident that the Association 
was in danger of suppression, the largest meeting it had yet 
held convened on Feb. 9th. Resolutions were adopted, in 
which the proceedings of the Association were defended. 
One declared that the Association, in all its proceedings, had 
been most particular to act legally and constitutionally, and 
was "uided not only by the letter, but by the spirit of the 
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existing laios — nay, more, that it manifested an unfeigned re- 
spect for the spirit of the Constitution ; that its proceedings 
were attended with the happiest effects, having quieted the 
fears of all the peaceable and loyal inhabitants of the coun- 
try. On the same day, a petition to Parliament was adopted, 
praying that the Association might be heard by counsel at 
the bar of the House, to show cause why it ought not to be 
suppressed. But when the motion to hear the Association 
by counsel was put in parliament, it was rejected by a vote 
of 222 against 89 ; and then the bill for the suppression was 
passed by a majorit} 7 of 146. However, despite this evident 
check to the aspirations of the Catholics, a report was cred- 
ited, at that very time, that Emancipation would be effected 
in the parliamentary session then progressing, Plunket, the 
parliamentary manager for O'Connell, told him that all was 
settled, and that he should draw up the Emancipation Bill 
at once. On March 7th, O'Connell wrote to the Association 
announcing two clauses which he would embody in the meas- 
ure — clauses which quite properly brought upon him show- 
ers of indignant protests. Treating of paragraph vii., he 
wrote : " A provision is to be made for the Catholic clergy, 
which will enable them to give charity, instead of being al- 
most the recipients of it." And in paragraph viii., he an- 
nounces that the elective franchise in co?/»^'e.s,butnotin cities, 
should be raised from 40s. to £5 or £10 (the sum does not seem 
to have been finally fixed). " This alteration," he says, " was 
suggested by many members of parliament connected with 
government." He approves of this, and says that the influ- 
ence the forties gave the landlords was " quite frightful " ; and 
that, in his opinion, " the raising of the qualification to five or 
even ten pounds would add to Catholic influence in Ireland." 
But the Irish people did not fancy the disfranchisement of 
the forty-shilling freeholders ; and as for the pensioning of 
their clergy, in any form whatsoever, they would almost as 
readily have welcomed the Veto, against which their cham- 
pion had fought so bravely. There was no need, however, 
for any intestine broil on this matter. Emancipation was 
still refused, even when coupled with the conditions which 
O'Connell had accepted. Fagan thinks that O'Connell was 
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treated with great perfidy iu London on this occasion. lie 
was led to believe that Emancipation was certain, once that it 
was accompanied by the " wings," as the obnoxious condi- 
tions were called. " Every one at the time in Loudon, who 
was mixed up in the matter, believed it. Mr. Blake, the Chief 
Remembrancer, who was then in London, who was examined 
before the Committee on the state of Ireland, and who was 
also on terms of familiar intercourse with the leading polit- 
ical men of the day — he has often since stated his conviction, 
that the matter was settled. Lord Plunket was, as we have 
said, himself deceived, and was thus the means of deceiving 
O'Connell and the rest of the deputation. The system of de- 
ceit was carried so far as to induce O'Connell to attend the 
Duke of York's levee at the Horse Guards." It is not improb- 
able that the government, fearful of the influence of O'Con- 
nell, hoped by means of his admission of the " wings " to em- 
broil him with the Irish people. That the king had no inten- 
tion of assenting to the bill, is shown by the fact that while 
O'Connell was framing the document, the Duke of York made 
his famous " So help me God " speech. The Dean and Chap- 
ter of Windsor had presented a petition " against any further 
concessions to the Catholics " ; and His Royal Highness re- 
plied : " It is now twenty-five years since this measure was 
first brought into discussion. I cannot forget with what 
events that discussion was, at the time, connected — it was 
connected with the most serious illness of one now no more." 
He spoke of the impropriety of having Catholics legislating 
for the Protestant Church ; but said there was a still more 
delicate question about the Coronation Oath ; and he asked 
their lordships to consider the situation in which they placed 
the sovereign if they passed the bill. Finally, he said : " He 
had been for twenty-five years, ever since the question had 
been agitated, advocating the cause of Protestant ascendancy. 
I have been brought up from nry earliest years in these prin- 
ciples, and from the time when I began to reason for my- 
self, I have entertained them from conviction ; and in every 
situation I may be placed in, during my future life, I will 

MAINTAIN THEM, SO HELP ME GOD ! " (1). 
<1) By this asseveration ibe duke meant that if be survived his brother, the king, ano 
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O'Connell had frequently declared that he could "driva 
a coach aud six through any parliamentary law " ; and men 
were not surprised when it became known that he had de- 
vised a means whereby the suppression of the Catholic 
Association would be rendered practically nugatory. At a 
meeting held on June 8th, only four months after the parlia- 
mentary enterprise, O'Connell manifested his design in these 
words : " Let us rally and unite round the standard of lib- 
erty. I have promised in England that there shall be a new 
Catholic Association. I have promised that there shall be 
a new collection of the Rent. The people shall be enumer- 
ated — the census from the parishes is already coming in. 
I have this day got a census from the parish of Ardcath, in 
the diocese of Meath. The return of the Catholic popula- 
tion is as follows : — males, 682 ; females, 561. And then as 
to the Protestants — there is but one Protestant inhabitant 
in the parish — and yet, what do you think the poor people 
pay for church-rate ? No less than four pence an acre, al- 
though there is no Protestant church. But there is a salary 
of <£20 a year for a parish clerk, who has nothing to do, and 
,£10 for one who is too old to do anything. Lord Liverpool 
lias determined to put down the Catholic question. The 
Catholics have been cruelly, and I will say, treacherously 
defeated, in their struggle for their rights, in one of the 
Houses of Parliament, after their claims had been, not only 
recognized, but triumphantly established in the other branch 
of the legislature ; and under these circumstances it becomes 
our duty to consider, what means are best calculated to en- 
sure the ultimate attainment, for ourselves and our children, 
of those rights which have been so long withheld. 'Tis 
true, we have been defeated, but we are not dismayed ; we 
have been betrayed, but are unconquered still." A Commit- 
tee was then appointed for the purpose of circumventing 
the " Algerine Act," as the Catholics styled the Act which 
suppressed their Association, and which had prohibited any 
issociation or meeting for a redress of grievances, for fur- 

ibereioie mounted the throne, owing to the fact that George IV. had no legitimate chll- 
rfren, he would continue the anti-emancipation policy. He died, however, in 1827, and 
«<ras succeeoed as neir-apparent by the Duke of Clarence, the third son of George III., who 
afterward reiguea as William IV . 
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thering a petition on political subjects, for the prosecution 
or defence of even civil causes, or for any change in the es- 
tablished order of matters ecclesiastical or civil. Certainly 
it seemed that this drastic measure had cut the ground 
completely from under the feet of the consummate agitator,; 
but at the next meeting, held on July 18, he declared that 
while the Committee had resolved " to obey a statute which 
they could not respect/' they had determined to form a new 
Association which would continue to consolidate the consti- 
tutional resources of the Catholics. The new Association 
would not assume the power of acting for the purpose of pro- 
curing the redress of grievances in Church or State, or the 
alteration of any matters by law established, or for the 
purpose of carrying on the prosecution or defence of causes 
civil and criminal, and in order to guard still more against 
governmental interference, it had been determined that the 
new Catholic Association would not be composed of different 
divisions or parts, acting in any manner separate from each 
other, and there would be no distinct secretary or delegate, 
or other officer appointed by, or authorized to act for, any 
particular part ; neither would the new Catholic Association 
communicate with any other society, or body of persons j 
neither would it, in any respect, act in any manner in- 
consistently with the said statute of G Geo. IV, cap. 4. 
The new Catholic Association would be formed merely for 
the purposes of public or private charity, and such other 
purposes as are not prohibited by the statute of G Geo. IV, 
cap. 4. The objects of the Association were declared to be : 
The promotion of public peace and concord; the en- 
couragement of an enlightened and religious system of edu- 
cation, founded on the basis of Christian Charity and per- 
fect fair dealing ; the distinctive enumeration of the people 
according to their various creeds, and the number of 
children of each belief receiving education ; the render- 
ing of aid in the erection of places of Catholic worship, 
and interment of the dead ; the promotion of improvements 
in native agriculture and manufactures ; and, finally, the dif- 
fusion of information calculated to advance the cause of re- 
ligious toleration, and the support of a liberal press. For 
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the future, petitions to Parliament were to be adopted at 
separate local meetings, instead of emanating, as heretofore, 
from a central body (1). 

Immediately after the revival of the Catholic Association 
which the British Government fondly supposed to be buried, 
O'Connell established his "New Catholic Rent," a fund for 
the protection of persecuted tenants who had voted for re- 
ligious and civil liberty at the last general election. The old 
Catholic Rent continued to be collected and handed in as 
usual, with the saving clause, " for all purposes not prohib- 
ited by law." He also instituted The Order of Liberators, 
from which his title of Liberator is derived. It was mod- 
elled on existing Orders of Knighthood, having Liberators, 
Knights Grand Cross, and Knights Companions. The title 
on which a person would be admitted to any of those grades, 
was the doing of some real service to his country. In orig- 
inating the new Catholic Rent, O'Connell, in the letter he ad- 
dressed to the people, signed himself, " Daniel O'Connell, 
of the Order of Liberators.'''' Meanwhile the new Association 
was growing in strength ; and at a meeting held in Dublin 
in February, 1828, it was resolved : " That we will consider 
any Irish member (of Parliament) an enemy to the peace of 
Ireland, who shall not declare his determination not to sup- 
port any administration which shall not make Catholic 
Emancipation a Cabinet measure." Soon after the passage 
of this resolution, the Duke of Wellington coolly told the 
Catholics that cessation of agitation would alone alleviate 
their lot. He received his answer when O'ConDell triumphed 
in the Clare election. Several years previous to this famous 
event, John Keogh had conceived the idea of returning a 
Catholic to Parliament, in spite of the penal law which ren- 
dered a " Papist " ineligible. Keogh had contended that 
when the elected Catholic was rejected at the bar of the House, 
because he refused to take an oath, which it was absurd 
to expect him to take, the " fair-minded " people of England 
would feel how unjust a thing it was to disfranchise a constitu- 
ency, because the man of their choice would not swear that his 

(DO'Rourke : Lnc. cit .— McCcllagh ; Memoirs of Richard L. Sheil, Vol. i., p. 251. et 
seqq.— Huisn ; Memoirs of O'Connell, p. 388. 
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own religion was damnable and idolatrous! O'Rourke sur- 
mises that perhaps O'Connell had never heard of this theory 
of Keogh ;but it is certain that when the idea was communi- 
cated to P. Y. Fitzpatrick by Sir David Eoose, and then by 
Fitzpatrick to the Liberator, the latter accepted it enthusias- 
tically, and offered himself for Clare. We quote the follow- 
ing passages from his address to his proposed constituents : 
" It is true that as a Catholic, I canuot, and of course never 
will take the oaths at present prescribed to members of Par- 
liament ; but the authority which created these oaths can 
abrogate them ; and I entertain a confident hope that if you 
elect me, the most bigoted of our enemies will see the necess- 
ity of removing from the chosen representative of the peo- 
ple an obstacle which would prevent him from doing his 
duty to his king and to his country. The oath at present 
required by law is, ' that the Sacrifice of the Mass, and the in- 
vocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as now 
practised in the Church of Borne, are impious and idolatrous.' 
Of course I will never stain my soul with such an oath. I 
leave that to my honorable opponent, Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald. 
He has often taken that horrible oath. He is ready to take 
it again, and asks your votes to enable him so to swear. I 
would rather be torn limb from limb than take it. Electors 
of the County of Clare ! choose between me, who abominate 
that oath, and Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald, who has sworn it full 
twenty times ! Pieturn me to Parliament, and it is probable 
that such a blasphemous oath will be abolished forever. As 
your representative, I will try the question with the friends 
in Parliament of Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald. They may send me 
to prison. I am ready to go there, to promote the cause of 
the Catholics, and of universal liberty. The discussion 
which the attempt to exclude your representative from the 
House of Commons must excite, will create a sensation all 
over Europe, and produce such a burst of contemptuous in- 
dignation against British bigotry, in every enlightened coun- 
try of the world, that the voice of all the great and good in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, being joined to the univer- 
sal °shout of the nations of the earth, will overpower every 
opposition, and render it impossible for Peel and Welling- 
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ton any longer to close the doors of the constitution against 
the Catholics of Ireland. ... If you return me to Parliament, 
I pledge myself to vote for every measure favorable to 
radical reform in the representative system, so that the 
House of Commons may truly, as our Catholic ancestors in- 
tended it should do, represent all the people ; to vote for 
the repeal of the Vestry Bill, the Subletting Act, and the 
Grand Jury Laws ; to vote for the diminution and more 
equal distribution of the overgrown wealth of the Established 
Church in Ireland, so that the surplus may be restored to 
the sustentation of the poor, the aged, and the infirm ; to 
vote for every measure of retrenchment and reduction of the 
national expenditure, so as to relieve the people from the bur- 
dens of taxation, and to bring the question of the Repeal of 
The Union, at the earliest possible period, before the consider- 
ation of the Legislature. Electors of the County of Clare ! 
choose between me and Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald ; choose be- 
tween him who so long cultivated his own interest, and one 
who seeks only to advance yours ; choose between the sworn 
libeller of the Catholic faith, and one who has devoted his 
early life to your cause, who has consumed his manhood in a 
struggle for your liberties, and who has ever lived, and is 
ready to die, for the integrity, the honor, the purity of the 
Catholic faith, and the promotion of Irish freedom and happi- 
ness." When Wellington and Peel learned that more than 
two thirds of the voters of Clare had declared for O'Connell ; 
that more than sixty thousand able-bodied men had taken 
part in the " chairing " of the champion through Ennis ; 
that forty thousand others, fifteen thousand of whom were 
mounted, had escorted him into Limerick ; they realized that 
Emancipation was won. On Dec. 11, Wellington, writing to 
Archbishop Curtis, the primate of Ireland, did indeed say 
that "he saw no prospect of a settlement" ; but in the same 
letter he admitted : " If we could bury it in oblivion for a 
short time, and employ that time diligently in the consid' 
eration of its difficulties on all sides ( for they are great ), I 
should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy," And 
Lord Eldon, alluding to the repeal of the Test and Corpo?-- 
ation Acts in favor of the Protestant Dissenters, a measure jusi 
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passed at the instance of Lord John Russell, said : " Soon- 
ner or later, perhaps in this very year, almost certainly in 
the next, the concessions to the Dissenters must be followed 
by the like concessions to the Roman Catholics. That 
seems unavoidable, though at present the policy is to conceal 
this additional purpose" (1). 

Keen indeed must have been the anguish of George TV., 
when Wellington and Peel demonstrated to him the neces- 
sity of granting Catholic Emancipation, and what was more 
poignant, of recommending that measure to Parliament, 
He yielded ; but his speech from the throne was read by 
commission. On Feb. 5, 1829, His Majesty's loyal peers 
and commoners were informed that : " The state of Ireland 
has been the object of His Majesty's continued solicitude. 
His Majesty laments that in that part of the United King- 
dom, an Association should still exist, dangerous to the 
public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the consti- 
tution : which keeps alive discord and ill-will amongst His 
Majesty's subjects, and which might, if permitted to continue, 
effectually obstruct every effort permanently to improve the 
condition of Ireland." He then expresses a hope that Par- 
liament will commit to him such powers as may enable him 
to maintain his just authority. In the next place he recom- 
mends to their deliberate consideration, " the whole condi- 
tion of Ireland ; and that they should review the laws which 
impose civil disabilities on His Majesty's Roman Catholic 
subjects; finally, they are to consider, if the removal of 
these disabilities can be effected consistently with the full 
and permanent security of our establishments in church and 
state ; with the maintenance of the reformed religion estab- 
lished by law ; and of the rights and privileges of the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and of the church committed to 
their charge." We are not informed by such records of the 
time as we have consulted whether the noble lords and the 
honorable commoners wept or smiled, when the reading of 
the royal recommendations was terminated. But during the 
next few days, their attention was given to an enormous 
quantity of petitions which poured upon them, some anathe- 

(!) GTizot; Memoir* of Sir Robert Peel. 
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matizing them if they heeded the clamors of the Papists, and 
others conjuring them to obey the dictates of justice and of 
common sense. "When March the 5th arrived, Peel intro- 
duced into the House of Commons a " Catholic Relief Bill," 
which he supported in these words : " I rise as a minister 
of the king, and sustained by the just authority which be- 
longs to that character, to vindicate the advice given to His 
Majesty by a united Cabinet — to insert in his gracious speech 
the command which has been read, respecting the propriety 
of taking into consideration the condition of Ireland, and' 
the removal of the civil disabilities affecting our Koman 
Catholic fellow-subjects." Then the minister proceeded to 
demonstrate that his present attitude toward the Catholics 
was induced by considerations of mere expediency, not by 
any idea of the rights of man. "I have for years attempted 
to maintain the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from Par- 
liament and the high offices of the State. I do not think it 
was an unnatural or unreasonable struggle. I resign it in 
consequence of the conviction that it can be no longer advan- 
tageously maintained ;- from believing that there are not 
adequate materials or sufficient instruments for its effectual 
and permanent continuance. I yield, therefore, to a moral 
necessity which I cannot c mtrol, unwilling to push resist- 
ance to a point which might endanger the Establishment 
which I wish to defend. ... I move, Sir, that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole House, to consider 
the laws imposing civil disabilities on His Majesty's Koman 
Catholic subjects." On the third reading of the bill, the 
division stood : For, 320 ; Against, 142. Majority for Cath- 
olic Emancipation in the House of Commons, 178. In the 
House of Lords, the bill was read for the first time on March 
21st, and a very sharp debate ensued. When it had been 
read for the second time on April 2d, Wellington avowed 
that the extensive organization of the Irish people foreboded 
mischief ; and he said that when he was asked why he did 
not carry the law into execution, he had to reply that there 
was no resistance to the law — a splendid testimony to the ef- 
ficacy of O'Connell's policy of agitation. To the insistence 
that " if the law will not do, let us proceed to blows," the 
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<luke replied : " What, I suppose, is meant by proceeding to 
blows is coining to civil war. I am one of those who have, 
probably, passed a longer period of my life engaged in war 
than most men, and principally, I may say, in civil war ; and 
I must say this — that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice what- 
ever, even one month of civil war, in the country to which I 
am attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do it. I 
say, there is nothing which destroys property and demor- 
alizes character to the degree which civil war does. By it 
the hand of man is raised against his neighbor, against his 
brother, and against his father ; the servant betrays the 
master, and the whole becomes a scene of confusion and 
devastation." The division in the Lords on the third read- 
ing of the bill, gave a majority of one hundred and four. 

" The year 1829 will undoubtedly remain for ever a great 
epoch in our history. The admission of Catholics into the 
Legislature was the first great blow which Protestant ascen- 
dency received. England has indeed been since called an 
essentially Protestant country, and no doubt there are many 
who would still so call it. But when Catholics weve admit- 
ted to an equality in the making of laws, the principle of a 
purely Protestant State was surrendered. In theory the 
majority of law-makers may be Catholics, and this is not 
consistent with a purely Protestant State. There is nothing 
in the English law to prevent the majority of the Cabinet 
ministers from being Catholics. Without breaking any Act 
of Parliament, and without violating their consciences, the 
fifteen judges and the vice-chancellors might all be Catholics. 
The making of laws and the administration of laws might 
be entirely in the hands of Catholics. This could not be in a 
State essentially Protestant. The sovereign, it is true, must 
be a Protestant ; but Belgium was not the less a Catholic- 
State when it had a Protestant king ; nor is Saxonv the less 
a Protestant State because it has a Catholic king. If the 
chancellor (the keeper of the Queen's conscience) cannot be 
a Catholic, the reason is not that a Catholic could not ad- 
minister equity or preside over the House of Lords, but 
that he could not administer the ecclesiastical patronage in 
the hands of the Crown. The Act which enabled Lord O'Ha^an 
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to be Chancellor of Ireland is a proof of this. The general 
commanding-in-chief may be a Catholic. The disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland was logically grounded upon 
this principle — that the State in the British Isles is not 
essentially Protestant. The disestablishment of the Church 
in England will, at perhaps no very distant day, be merely 
a corollary to the Act of 1829. . . . Since the Act of Emanci- 
pation, we are entitled to retort upon the words of a great 
minister (1), that at no time, nor under any possible situation 
of affairs, can we ever go back to the old principle that 
Catholics are not in every respect equal before the law to 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. It is the more necessary 
to insist upon this, as some of the older ones amongst us, 
who can remember the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
may still retain some slight remnant of the old idea that we 
Catholics are a proscribed race. It is true the notion has 
been fast fading away ; but no tinge should now remain. 
And it is especially important that our youth should be 
completely free from all suspicion that they are not on an 
exact equality before the law with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. For it was this sense of inequality which 
weakened the energy, overbore the strength, and destroyed 
the ambition of so many who might have used their talents 
to rise to the level of any others in the land. And even 
down to our own day, it may be the retiring shadow of the 
oppressor who has gone, which has kept many a young man 
of promise from feeling that sense of freedom which is 
necessary for action. For it cannot be doubted that there 
has been, and still is, amongst the Catholics of England, a 
fearful waste of talent and of strength, which might be of 
essential service both to the Church and to the State" (2). 

There is no need, even though our limits permitted, for 
dilating upon the glory which has accrued to the name of 
Daniel O'Connell because of his preponderating share in the. 
struggle for English and Irish Catholic Emancipation. The 
student knows how the praises of the Liberator have been 

(1) Mr. Pitt, sayiug that he could not allow "under any circumstances, or under any 
possible situation of affairs, it (the relief demanded) ought to be discussed or entertained 
as a claim or question of right." 

(2) Amherst: Ubi supra, in Introduction. 
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sounded by tlie most eloquent unci most judicious publicists 
in every mition of Christendom. We may well hesitate ere 
we compare O'Connell with a Donoso Cortes or aMontalem- 
bert ; but although the Irish champion attained his object 
by no great subtleties of reasoning, he was, among all the 
children of the Church iu the nineteenth century, pre-emi- 
nently a "Catholic of action." He understood his mission ; 
and as his most recent panegyrist has remarked, " he reduced 
that mission to action, and succeeded in effecting, by himself 
alone, and with the aid of his individual strength alone, what 
appeared impossible to an entire phalanx of men who were 
powerful because of their personal courage, and because of 
their social influence" (1). When O'Connell died in Genoa, 
on May 15, 1817, while on his way to the Eternal City, to 
which he had bequeathed his noble heart, the London Stand- 
ard thought to stigmatize him as the " Thomas More of 
the nineteenth century, a thorough Popish fanatic " ; and all 
the English and German Protestant journals of the day de- 
clared that the key of his whole career is furnished to those 
who realize that his life was devoted to " a tightening of the 
Pope's hold on Ireland." Reflecting on this universal Prot- 
estant opinion of the day, one is amused when he reads in 
the pages of that revered Masonic authority, Findel, that in 
1799, when the future Liberator was twenty-four years old, 
he took the oaths of fidelity to the Dark Lantern in the 
Grand Lodge of Dublin ; and that as a " devout " adept of 
Square and Triangle he rilled the office of " Venerable " until 
the year 1838. When the Brethren of the Three Points 
claimed, in after years, Pope Pius IX. as one of their own — 
a matter which we shall touch in duo time — the " profane " 
world thought that the impudence of the sectaries had cul- 
minated ; but the innocent " profane " forgot that the apex 
of sublime audacity had been reached when Findel asserted 
that eternal hatred to Pome and her priesthood had been 
sworn by the great tribune who spent his entire life in de- 
stroying the work which the Lodges fabricated — by that 
same tribune who continually urged his auditors to abhor 

( ) Gaf.ta.no Zocrin. S. J.: D.-iniel O'Connell awl the Revindication of Christian 
Itight, in the Roman Civil tit Cattolica, Aug:. ~, tSOT. 
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all secret societies, those fearful and jet despicable associa- 
tions which were, as he proclaimed, " detested by all honest 
men." Findel forgot that there still lived in England and 
Ireland men who had been witnesses of O'Connell's simple 
and heroic Catholic life ; men who had often heard him de- 
claring : " I am ready for anything — anything but an aban- 
donment of my religion, the religion of my ancestors." A 
phenomenal adept of Freemasonry indeed would have been 
made out of that O'Connell who never took an important 
step without the approbation of the Irish episcopate. The 
pious, although (in one sense) " liberal," Father Yentura dis- 
cerned no Masonic traits in the hero whom he lauded as 
" one of the greatest glories of Catholicism ; the grandest, 
the most extraordinary, the most stupendous personage, of 
modern times " (1). Lacordaire did not see in O'Connell a 
fit companion of Cagliostro, Weisshaupt, and Mazzini, when 
he compared the grand patriot to Moses, Judas Macchabeus, 
Constantine, Charlemagne, and Gregory VII., all of whom, 
however, "labored with the aid of a regular sovereignty, 
while O'Connell had only the strength of a citizen, and the 
sovereignty of genius " (2). Louis Veuillot did not exaggerate 
when he said that Rome was the sole place worthy of guard- 
ing the heart of O'Connell, " since Rome was his true coun- 
try, he having, by his immense labor, by the splendor of his 
faith, by the glory of his courage, and by the fruitfulness of 
his genius, attained to a grandeur which made him a citizen 
not only of Ireland, but of that world of which Pius IX. was 
the great king " (3). The faculty of historical perception 
must be wanting in the person who does not agree with the 
prince of modern historians, the incomparably judicious 
Cantii, when he says, that " He who seeks for a personage 
who may be compared with this great agitator, must recur to 
the times of robust beings, to the days when a Peter the 
Hermit, a St. Bernard, a St. Anthony, drew to their stand- 
ards hundreds of thousands of men " (4). 

(1) Funeral Oration for Daniel O'CntnteU, June 28 and 30. Edit. Cairo. Rome, 1847. 

(2) Funeral Oration for Daniel O'Connell, in Vol. vii. of Lacordaire's Works. Edit. 
Paris, 18G2. 

(3) Melanges, Vol. iii., p. 551. Paris, 1857. 

(4) History of a Hundred Years, Vol. iii., p. 178. Florence, 1851. 
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CHAPTER VI. • 

THE TONTIFICATE OF GREGORY XYT. 

Bartholomew Albert Cappellari was born in Belluno, in 
Lombardy, in 17(>5. At the .age of eighteen he entered the 
monastic branch of the Camaldolese Benedictines (1), and 
with the habit of that Order he assumed the name of Mauro. 
The fame of Dom Mauro Cappellari as a theologian and a 
canonist caused Leo XII. to enroll him in the Sacred College 
in 1825. When the cardinals entered into Conclave to 
choose a successor to Pius VIII., who had died on Dec. 1, 
1830, it appeared at first that the tiara would be placed on 
the head of the saintly Cardinal Giustiniani. But when 
twentj^-one of the necessary twenty-nine votes were seen to 
be certainly his, the right of exclusion by the Spanish crown 
was exercised against him by Cardinal Marco, the a^ent of 
His Catholic Majesty. Probably the reason for this exclu- 
sion was the part taken by Giustiniani in the recent nomina- 
tions to the long vacant sees in South America — nomina- 
tions which the Spanish government had insisted on reserv- 
ing to itself, although it had already practicallj T admitted 
the independence of its revolted colonies (2). The manner of 

(1) The Camaldolese are not, as many suppose, all hermits. Besides their hermitages, 
they have many magnificent monasteries, among which the principal one is that of St. 
Gregory on the Cteliau Hill in Rome. It, was from this monastery, then belonging to the 
parent Benedictine Order, that St. Augustine and his fellow-monks went forth, at the com- 
mand of Pope St. Gregory I., to evangelize the Anglo-Saxons. 

(2) " South America had thrown off the Spanish rule, and enjoyed an independence of 
some years' duration. On May 21.1827, the Pope (Leo XII.) addressed the Cardinals in Con- 
sistory assembled, on the ecclesiastical position of that continent. Spain had refused to 
recognize the independence of its many states, although it had ceased effectually even to 
disturb them. It claimed still all its old rights over them, and among them that of epis- 
copal presentation. The exercise of such a power, if it existed, would have been contradic- 
tory to its object, and therefore self-defeating. Bishops are intended to feed a flock ; and 
of what use would bishops have been, who would never have been allowed even to look 
upon their sees, or to be heard by their people ? For it would have been quite unreason- 
able to expect that the free republics would acknowledge the jurisdiction of the country 
which declared itself at war with them. On the other hand, there had been no formal 
ecclesiastical treaty or Concordat between these commonwealths and the Holy See, by which 
previous claims had been abrogated, and new rights invested in their present rulers. It 
was just a case for the exercise of the highest prerogative which both parties acknowledged 
to be inherent in the supremacy, however galling its application might be to one of them. 
In the allocution alluded to, the Pope announced that, not feeling justified In longer per- 
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Giustiniani's reception of this exclusion merits remembrance. 
When the cardinal-dean had read the notice which de- 
prived him of any hopes of the tiara, if indeed he had ever 
hoped for it, Giustiniani arose and calmly said : " If I did 
not know courts by experience, I should certainly have cause 
to be surprised at the ' exclusion ' published by the most 
eminent dean ; since, far from being able to reproach myself 
with having given cause of complaint against me to His Cath- 
olic Majesty, during my nunciature, I dare congratulate my- 
self with having rendered His Majesty signal service in the 
difficult circumstances wherein he was placed." He then re- 
ferred to the fact that the Spanish government itself had 
often lauded his conduct, and continued : " I shall always 
cherish the memory of these kindnesses shown me by His 
Catholic Majesty, and shall entertain toward him the most 
profound respect, and in addition a most lively interest for 
all that can regard his welfare and that of his august family. 
I must add that of all the benefits conferred on me by His 
Majesty, I consider the greatest and most acceptable to me 
(at least in its effects) to be his having this day closed for 
me the access to the most sublime dignity of the Pontificate. 
Knowing, as I do, my great weakness, I could not bring my- 
self to foresee that I should ever be asked to assume so 
heavy a burden ; and when I saw, during these last days, that 
you thought of asking me, my heart was filled with the 
bitterest sorrow. To-day I find myself free from my 
anxiety ; I am restored to tranquillity, and I retain only the 
gratification o f . knowing that some of my most worthy col- 

mitting those sees to remain vacant, and those immense populations to wander like sheep 
without a shepherd, lie had provided them with worthy pastors, without the intervention 
of either side, but in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority. The Court of Madrid was 
angry, and refused to admit the Papal Nuncio, Tiberi ; and a little episode in the life of 
the present Pontiff (Pius IX.) arose from this passing coolness. Pius V1I1 , at the request of 
Cienfnegos, envoy from Chili, sent as envoy to that republic Mgr. Muzi. and as his assistant 
the Ab. Mastai, now Pius IX. The Pope dying hefore the expedition had sailed from 
Genoa, it was confirmed by Leo XII., who, in his brief, declared that the Count Mastai baa 
been originally appointed by his desire, describing him as " Nobis apprime charus." 
The commissioners sailed Oct. 11th, 1823, but were driven by stress of weather into Palma. 
the capital of Majorca. Upon ascertaining from their papers who were the ecclesiastics on 
board, and what their mission, the governor had them arrested, kept them four days in a 
common prison, subjected them to an ignominious examination in the court, and was on 
the point of sending them to banishment in an African presidio, when common sense pre- 
vailed, and they were restored to liberty. See a full account in the Dublin Review, Vol. 
sxxiv., p. 460." Wiseman ; LastFour Popes, pt. ii., ch. 8. 
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leagues have deigned to cast a look on me, and have hon- 
ored me with their votes, for which I beg to oiler them my 
eternal and sincerest gratitude " (1). The Spanish govern- 
ment had certainly accentuated its displeasure toward all 
who had contributed to its defeat in the matter of the South 
American bishoprics ; but it was doomed to behold the elec- 
tion of one who had been far more prominent than Gius- 
tiniani in thwarting its desires — theCamaldolese, Cappellari. 
As we have frequently had occasion to remark, the privilege 
of "exclusion " could be used but once in the same Conclave 
by its possessor ; therefore, when their Eminences turned 
their attention to Cappellari, the objections of Spain were 
as though non-existent. The humble Camaldolese was 
raised to the Chair of Peter on Feb. 12, 1831 ; and he as- 
sumed the name of Gregory XVI., because of his devotion to 
St. Gregory the Great, the first Pope furnished by the Ben- 
edictine Order, and in honor of Pope Gregory XV., the 
founder of the Congregation of the Propaganda, of which he 
had been the Prefect. Shortly after the coronation of the 
new Pope-King, the editor-in-chief of U Avenir, Lamennais, 
then already regarded as having succeeded to Bossuet's 
title, " The Last of the Fathers," thus expressed the senti- 
ments which were then evoked in the minds of such Chris- 
tians as were both discerning and well-minded : " Piety, 
Science, and Wisdom have again been placed on the im- 
mortal Throne of St. Peter. An excellent apprenticeship 
for the Popedom was that which Cardinal Cappellari under- 
went as Prefect of the Propaganda ; he became accustomed 
to regard the world in its entirety." We shall see, in anoth- 
er dissertation, how Lamennais came to represent His Holi- 
ness as the incarnation of ignorance, both as to the world 
and as to the means for taming it. As yet, however, the 
heart of the Catholic publicist bade him proclaim that the 
blessing given by Gregory XVI., for the first time in his 
pontificate, Urbi ei Orbi, " would remind the extremities of 
the earth of that benevolence which the very deserts have 
recognized." 

Had Pope Gregory XVI. possessed all the qualities which 

(1) Moroni ; Dictionary, Vol. xxxi., p. 221. 
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Cardinal Mai, in his exhortation to the Eminent Fathers 
who were about to enter into the Conclave of 1830, urged 
those electors to discern in their choice for a successor to 
Pius VIII., he would not have been superabundantly equipped 
for his task. " Give us," cried Mai, " a Pontiff who in faith 
will be a Peter, who in constancy will equal Cornelius, who 
will be as felicitous as Sylvester, and who in eloquence will 
vie with Damasus. May he have the exquisite clearness of 
Leo the Great, the learning of Gelasius, the piety of the 
great Gregory, the fortitude of Symmachus, and may he be 
loved by princes as Adrian was loved. May he be a Eu- 
genius in preserving harmony among the churches, a Nich- 
olas in his patronage of the learned, a Julius in grandeur of 
thought, a Leo X. in liberality, a Pius V. in sanctity, and a 
Sixtus V. in strength of mind. And not to recur to olden 
times alone, give us a Pontiff in whom there will not be 
wanting the erudition of Benedict XIV., or the munificence 
of Pius VI., or the force and benignity of Pius VII., or the 
vigilance of Leo XII., or the rectitude of Pius VIII." This 
aspiration for an ideal Pontiff, a picture which the learned 
decipherer of palimpsests could scarcely have hoped to see 
realized, was not to be satisfied in Gregory XVI. ; neverthe- 
less, few Popes have been more fervent in their religious 
zeal, and he was a firm and prudent administrator of his 
temporal dominion. 

It was the misfortune of Gregory XVI. to have assumed 
the duties of a Pope-King at a time when very many of the 
Italian clergy were not equal to the sublimity of their 
mission. The impartial, intensely patriotic, and uncom- 
promisingly Catholic Cantu draws this picture of these un- 
worthy sons of the sanctuary : " Having left the seminaries, 
into which a real vocation had not always led them ; dread- 
ing impopularity and derision, they seemed desirous of ob- 
taining forgiveness for their ecclesiastical position and 
dress by an adoption, as far as possible, of worldly manners. 
They frequented the cafes and other rendezvous, and were 
seen on the promenades, and even in the theatres. They 
formed their minds by reading the newspapers, so as to be 
able to chat on politics in the liberal jargon. They were no 
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strangers to the secret societies, nor did they keep aloof 
from conspiracies. "With the romances of Berchet, the 
drolleries of Giusti, and the declamations of Gioberti, they 
inebriated themselves with the idea of Italy soon recovering 
her legitimate primacy. They tortured the Bible in order 
to discover encouragement and justification for their demoli- 
tions. They were the first in ridiculing the study of theolo- 
gy, the ecclesiastical virtues — charity, no less than devotion, 
and all priests who manifested uncommon learning or dis- 
interested zeal ; while they regarded as progress every 
slight on the faith of their ancestors, eveiy condemnation 
of those ' abuses ' in which they themselves participated, 
every secularization of ecclesiastical institutions, every 
abolition of a religious community. And they grieved be- 
cause the} r were obliged to hide their own great talents and 
activity under the soutane. Such priests were caressed by 
the secret societies ; and were allured by the prospect of a 
civil and social revolution which would, however, lay no 
hands on Catholicism, that is, on the benefices which they 
enjoyed, and on the dignities to which they aspired. There- 
fore many of them good-naturedly believed, or at least pro- 
claimed, that Catholicism, about to lead the procession of 
modern ideas^would soon conquer the entire world " (1). The 
reader will note that in the mind of the great Italian 
historian there is no question of the morality or of the ab- 
solute faith of these " political priests " of Italy ; when the 
number of ecclesiastics in Italy is considered, statistics 
would probably show that while the world of our day has 
resounded with the names of such wretches as Bassi, Gav- 
azzi, Achille, etc., the clergy of no other country have fur- 
nished fewer scandals. Cantii wished to illustrate the bane- 
ful effects of the Giobertian fever — effects which still en- 
dure. Cardinal Bernetti, secretary of state to Gregory XVI., 
and the most calumniated statesman of his day, because he 
was really intelligent, and knew how to cope with men 
whose " diplomacy " was mere chicanery, spoke of the 
Italian clergy of that time in terms very similar to those 
used by Cantii. In a letter dated Aug. 4, 1845, written to a 

(1) Heretics of Italy, Vol. iii., p. 531. Turin. lKGO. 
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friend, probably Cantu himself, the cardinal said : " The 
clergy are imbued with ideas which are liberal, in the worst 
sense of the term. Profound studies are abandoned, despite 
the encouragement given to the students, despite the rewards 
n-iven to professors, despite the favors which the Holy 
Father is ever ready to dispense. Young men prepare in- 
deed for their future duties, but not with joy and ambition, 
as was the case in the halcyon days of Rome ; few care to 
become learned theologians, profound casuists, able canon- 
ists ; they become priests, but they aim at being men ; and 
when they use this word ' men,' they give to it a buffoonesque 
emphasis, so absurd is their mixture of Catholic faith with 
Italian phantasmagorias. . . . The day will come when these 
mines, charged with the powder of Constitutionalism and 
Progress, will explode ; and God grant that I, who have 
witnessed so many revolutions and disasters, may not be- 
hold new woes for the Church ! " (1). 

Gregory XVI. had scarcely entered his apartments, after 
having imparted his inaugural blessing " to the city and the 
world " from the loggia, of St. Peter's, when he was informed 
of the revolt in the Komagna. The signal which had been 
given at the barricades of Paris during the " Three Days " 
of July of the previous year, when the elder branch of the 
House of Bourbon was dethroned to make way for the 
younger in the person of Louis Philippe d'Orleans, had 
been heeded. Temporary paralysis had been entailed by 
the general restorations of 1815 on the secret societies with 
which Europe was honeycombed ; but those baneful organi- 
zations were now in the enjoyment of their pristine activity, 
and they had ordered another campaign against the tempor- 
al crown of the Koman Pontiff. This revolutionary move- 
ment was soon crushed, thanks to the interested intervention 
of Austria, who not only hoped to acquire for herself the so 
long coveted Legations, but was forced by self-interest to 
protect the Hapsburg dukes of Tuscany and Modena, as well 
as Mary Louisa, the so-called widow of Napoleon, to whom 
the Congress of Vienna had assigned the dnchy of Parma as 
compensation for honors to which she could advance no 

n) Cited by Cantil, loc. clt., p. 560. 
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legitimate claim. In their task of subverting again tlie 
dominion of the Pope-King, the Masonic Lodges had re- 
lied on the aid of the monarch whom they had just placed 
on the throne of his cousin ; but Louis Philippe, through 
Casimir Perier, whom he had raised to the ministry, refused 
to do more than protest against the intervention of Austria. 
We must note here that a leading part in this insurrection 
was taken by the two sons of Louis Bonaparte and Hor- 
tense de Beauharnais, the young princes Charles Napoleon 
and Louis Napoleon (afterward emperor as Napoleon III.), 
who thus repaid the cordial and munificent hospitality 
which the Roman Pontiff had accorded, and was then ac- 
cording, to the Bonaparte family (1). When Bologna had 
been taken by the Austrians, and Bimini and Ancona had 
surrendered ; when brute force had failed to destroy once 
more the civil royalty of the tiara, diplomatic chicanery 
undertook to emasculate that royalty. Louis Philippe knew 
full well that the late revolution in the Papal States was un- 
justifiable ; but he owed some satisfaction to the Carbonari, 
who were affiliated to those who had made him King of the 
French. Therefore he pretended to regard the complaints 
of the rebels of the Bomagna as worth}* of consideration, 
In concert with Lord Palmerston, or rather in obedience ta 
that English minister, who was then, and during manT 

(1) Justice to the memory of Napoleon III. demands that we record a circumstance which 
in some sort palliates his guilt on this occasion. Prince Louis Napoleon, the vicissitudes 
of whose early life had Riven to him a character which was a result or mingling German 
pseudo-philosophy, Italian duplicity, English aristocratic tor>dencies, and Swiss quasi- 
demoeracy, was in his twenty-second year when he accompanied his elder brother, 
Charles, into the ranks of the armed Carbonari. Having euttred an inn at Forli, the. 
landlord brought bis register in order to receive the descriptions of the personality of his 
guests. A comrade of the princes wrote on the open page : " Aceursi, conspirator, on the 
road to Rome to upset the Pope." Charles Bonaparte took the pen, an.1 repeat! d the rho- 
domontade of Accursi. Then Louis Napoleon wrote on the register: " My duties and my 
sentiments of gratitude forbid, on my part, any direct attack on the Pope. My familyhas. 
found, in all Europe, refuge and assistance only at the feet of the Holy Fatner; and I fear 
that I may find on the grand stairs of the Vatican my grandmother aud the rest of my 
relatives. I accompany yon (Accnrsl and Charles Bonaparte), in order to subvert the cleri- 
cal power in the provinces ; but do not ask me to march on Rome." On the following 
morning, Charles Bonaparte died in the arms of his brother, having received a ball in the 
breast, according to one story, or having been stabbed, as the servants of the inn narrated. 
The future emperor now escaped to Ancona, and thence into Frarce, where Louis Pnilippe 
would have allowed him to remain, had not Casimir Perier induced the monarch ^o send 
him out of the kingdom. It was while Louis Napoleon was engaged in this insu.rectioi 
of 1831, that the mother of bis great uncle wrote to him : " Yon know, my son, mat wt 
owe to His Hi>>iness the roof that covers us, and the bread that we eat." 
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subsequent years, the practical head of European Masonry, 
he induced the Masonic cabinets of Russia and Prussia, and 
the partly Masonic cabinet of Austria, to appoint delegates 
to a conference which should meet in Rome, the Pope's 
capital, to consider the ways and means for a prevention of 
future trouble in the Papal States. The impudence of 
these cabinets in undertaking such business in the Eternal 
City was truly sublime and phenomenal ; therefore it was no 
matter of surprise to the Catholics of Europe, when they 
learned that a seat at this conference had been assigned to Sir 
Hamilton Seymoiir, a representative of England, a power 
which, unless its monarch and ministers braved the terrible 
penalties of premature, could hold no diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. When this body of bespangled and 
otherwise bedizzened sectaries had convened, they assigned 
to the Prussian delegate, the Chevalier Bunsen, the task of 
framing a 3Iemorandum which should indicate to the Pontiff 
the conditions, an acceptance of which might secure to the 
Popedom, on the part of Masonry and its friends, a con- 
tinuance of the recognition of the temporal power. The 
Pontiff was asked to grant, as though it was to be a new 
thing in his dominions, the admission of laymen to posi- 
tions in the' administration ; and this demand was made in 
face of the fact, as admitted by Rayneval, the French am- 
bassador in Rome, that the ecclesiastical employees of 
the pontifical government were in proportion to the lay- 
men in office as is one to sixty (1). Municipal liber- 
ties were demanded for a country which had preserved 
the communal system with a tenacity which the vicissitudes 
of time never overcame — for a country to which other 
lands had turned for lessons when they essayed communal 
government (2). Reforms in the judiciary were demanded 
for a country which already enjoyed, and for centuries had 
enjoyed, as Rayneval observed, " a regular legislation, rest- 
ing on foundations established by equity, and which past 
ages have respected ; a legislation which is modified every 

(1> Sauzet ; Rome Before Europe, p. 125. Paris, 1870. 

(2) For an excellent description of the development of municipal government in the 
Papal States, and of the local liberties enjoyed by the communes, see the History of Pnp« 
Urban V. by the Canon Magnan. Paris. lfiHO. 
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day, as need occurs, with a regularity which is unknown in 
any other land." There could have been but one object in 
urging on the Pontiff the adoption of institutions which 
were already in full vigor iu his dominions ; the Masonic 
conspirators wished to weaken, in the eyes of the peoples of 
Europe, and especially of the Italian populations, the ma- 
jestic authority of the Pope-Kings. And it was, forsooth, 
"in the general interest of Europe," according to the Memo- 
randum, that the conspiring powers insisted that the pon- 
tifical government should be secured on " the solid founda- 
tion of ameliorations, and of an internal guarantee, which 
would render it superior to those fluctuations ivhich must be 
inherent in the nature of every elective government." The 
rank and file of the Carbonari, whose aim was a so-called 
republic, could scarcely have welcomed this reflection which 
the " conservative " Masons of the European cabinets could 
not refrain from emitting ; but they were willing to ignore 
it, providing that their immediate end were attained— the 
imposition of a Constitution on the papal government. The 
Carbonari, more honest and more logical, although appar- 
ently more openly diabolic than those other Masons whose 
aristocratic surroundings or proclivities rendered them 
" conservative " in everything that was not Catholic, were 
not blind to the fact that the paper Constitutions, devised 
by European Masonry during the previous fifty years, had 
been patched and tinkered, modified and metamorphosed, so 
persistently and necessarily, and amid the noise of tumbling 
thrones, that no sane mind could regard them as " internal 
guarantees " of a government's durability. The last demand 
of the Masoni co-Franco- Anglo-Prusso-Eussian conferees 
was for the establishment of a Supreme Court of Finance in 
Ptome, and also for " an administrative Council which would 
be composed of persons elected by the local councils." The 
government of Louis Philippe, which filled Europe with in- 
cendiaries in order to preserve itself from the fire which its 
own hands had kindled, and which could have no justifiable 
confidence in its own durability, had the presumption to 
guarantee the temporal sovereignty of the H0I3 See, if 
Gregory XVI- yould accept the conditions of the Memoran- 
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dum To this insidious offer Cardinal Bernetti replied that 
" although the guarantee of the French government was to 
be appreciated by the Holy See, nevertheless His Holiness 
found it impossible to purchase such security with a veri- 
table abdication of his pontifical independence." However, 
the allied " corservative " Masonic powers persisted in their 
attack. Palmerston, through his representative, Sej-mour, 
chanted a eulogy of all past and future rebels to the papal 
authority; and assured Cardinal Bernetti that England 
would protect all future insurgents, unless the Pontiff intro- 
duced into his dominions " complete representative institu- 
tions, full liberty of the press, and a National Guard." In 
the name of the Pope, the cardinal-secretary replied that an 
illimited liberty of the press was less a danger to the Church 
than it was an impossibility for any serious government. 
" As for the National Guard," said Bernetti, " the Pontiff is 
not quite certain whether its advantages are greater than its 
inconveniences. But if the English government were itself 
to try in London, and for fifteen or twenty years, an experi- 
ment as to the value of that institution which it so cheerfully 
recommends to other governments, perhaps His Holiness 
might be induced to adopt it." The cut was neatly de- 
livered ; no English minister of that day would have dared 
to adopt the French invention of a National Guard in his 
own land. The sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
seemed to have experienced, shortly after this rejoinder of 
Bernetti, an attack of either shame for their impudence, or 
fear for their own crowns in the storm that they were in- 
voking ; whatever was their motive, Russia ordered her 
commissioner to repudiate everything that was imperious in 
the Memorandum, Prussia disavowed the conduct of her 
representative, and Austria quietly dropped the matter. 
The "king of the bourgeoisie" was incapable of shame ; and 
as for England, she was the England whose post-Reforma- 
tion foreign policy generally disgusts the unprejudiced ob- 
server. Palmerston ordered Sir Hamilton Seymour to re- 
turn to Florence, to which capital he was accredited ; and 
after the agent had departed, it was found that he had left 
for the papal secretary of state a letter of farewell which 
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was an implicit programme of the future Masonic campaign 
in Italy — a programme which, directed by Pahnerston, was 
executed shortly afterward in Home by Lord Minto (1). 

vVe find it easy to understand why the cabinets of Eng- 
land, Russia, and Prussia, should have brought this pressure 
to bear upon Pope Gregory XVI. ; but why did France and 
Austria join in so untilial and otherwise ungracious a task? 
Of course, Louis Philippe, as true a son of the Revolution as 
ever the veriest Jacobin of the Mountain had been, was a 
creature of the secret societies which had placed him on the 
throne of Henry V. ; but he was not entirely destitute of 
Catholic sentiments, and he knew that the immense majority 
of his countrymen were as sympathetic with the anxieties of 
the Roman Pontiff as the subjects of St. Louis could have 
been. Austria was Catholic and legitimist, even though tho 
cabinet of Metternich did contain avowed Masons of high 
degree ; and although she was constantly on the watch for 
some opportunity for stealing the Legations from the Pope- 
King, her emperor did not cultivate the traditions of his 
German predecessors of the Holy Roman Empire to such 
an extent as to wish to despoil the Pontiff of all of the Pat- 

(1) This piece of epistolary ambassadorial effrontery merits remembrance. " The under- 
signed has the honor of informing Your Excellency (sic) that he has received orders from 
his court to leave Rome, and to return to his post in Florence. The undersigned is also 
ordered to explain briefly to Your Excellency the reasons for which the English govern- 
ment sent him to Rome, and why it now withdraws him. The English government has 
no direct iuterest in the affairs of the Roman States, and has never dreamt of interfering 
in them. It was inviied by the cabinets of France and Austria to take part in the negotia- 
tions at Rome, and it yielded to this invitation in the hope that its good offices, joined to 
those of the other cabinets, would help to procure an amicable settlement of the dissensions 
between the Pope and his subjects. The papal government not having done anything 
that it should have done to calm the discontent, the trouble has increased, especially be- 
cause of the disappointment caused by the failure of the late negotiations in Rome. Failure 
has attended on the efforts made by the five powers, during the last year and more, to es- 
tablish tranquillity in the Roman States; the hope of seeing the populations voluntarily 
submissive to the power of the sovereign is no nearer realization than it was at the begin- 
ning of the negotiations. In these circumstances the undersigned has been ordered to 
declare that the English government has no more hope of success, and that there being no 
longer any reason for the presence of the undersigned iu Rome, he has been ordered to 
return to his post in Florence. The undersigned has been told to express the regret 
that fills his heart because he has seen nothing done, during the past year and a half, for 
the re-establishment of tranquillity in Italy. The English government foresees that if the 
present course is pursued, new and more serious troubles will occur in the Roman States, 
and their consequences will be multiplied, and will become dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. If unfortunately this anticipation is verified. England at least will be free from 
all responsibility for the evils which will have been entailed because of the Pope's rejection 
of the wise and persistent advice of the English cabinet." 
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rimony of Peter. The fact is that the French arid Austrian 
cabinets of that period vied with each other in an endeavor 
to secure the permanent support of the Masonic Lodges. 
Mazzini had been trying to obtain a point d'appui in these 
same Lodges for his society of " Young Italy," and its kin- 
dred associations of " Young Germany " and " Young 
Switzerland." If the cabinets of France and Austria could 
exclude the terrible Italian from the benefits of the more 
" conservative " Masonic Lodges, they would probably ward 
off from themselves the effects of the blow which " Young 
Italy " was about to deal against the Pope-King. Masonry 
was necessarily to be satisfied ; therefore the French and 
Austrian cabinets proposed their species of capitulation to 
Gregory XYI. We abstain from dilating here on the matter 
of Mazzini and his " Young Italy," as plentiful occasion will 
be furnished when we treat of the reign of Pius IX. ; we 
simply note that Mazzini, by his foundation of the journal 
entitled Young Italy, and by his simultaneous inaugura- 
tion of the society bearing the same name, had separated 
from the Constitutional Carbonarism of the Restoration, 
and had inexorably cut his political and social ship adrift 
from everything papal, royal, or aristocratic ; having re- 
solved to establish a unitarian republic in Italy as the sole 
reliable means, according to his fancy, of procuring liberty 
for the " sons of the ancient Romans." His success as a 
political propagandist was phenomenal ; and ere Gregory 
XVI. had reached his third year of reign, Italy appeared to 
be writhing fitfully over a volcano. 

The generality of historians inform us that the Caliph 
Omar-ben-Akhattib wantonly burned the great Library of 
Alexandria ; and while they seem to be ignorant of the many 
good reasons for a belief that at the time of Omar there was 
no library in Alexandria of any great value (1), they all grow 
eloquent in a denunciation of a vandalism which they de- 
clare this glorious nineteenth century to be incapable of 
perpetrating. Gregory XVI. was in the throes of his anxie- 
ties which had been entailed by the revolt in the Eomagna, 
when there came to him from refined and cultivated Paris 

(1) For proofs, see our apposite articles in the Ave Maria, Vols. xl. and xli. 
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information of an act of vandalism more oondemnable than 
any ever excogitated by either Aral) or Hnn, or even by a fol- 
lower of Genseric. For our account of this achievement of 
the allied forces of Masonry and mobocracy, we shall not rely 
on any legitimist or "clerical" evidence; the pages of Louis 
Blanc, one of the most energetic of the defenders of the prin- 
ciples of 1789, are before us. " It was by order of the magis- 
trates of the city that the cross on the church of Saint-Ger- 
main-1'Auxerrois was hurled from its pinnacle. The soldiers 
of the regular army were apparently hiding themselves ; and 
the National Guards, so ardent in protecting the shops, left 
a clear path to the mob who had started to pillage the 
churches. It was the work of a moment to level an altar, 
to smash a pulpit, to pull the statues of the saints from their 
pedestals, to reduce the holy pictures to shreds. . . . The 
sacristy was ransacked, and vandal buffoons donned the sac- 
erdotal vestments." When the royal usurper was informed 
that the next enterprise of the liberals was to be an attack 
on the archiepiscopal residence, he commanded M. Baude,*" 
the prefect of police, to restrict his energies to the protec- 
tion of the royal palace. As the revolutionary historian ad- 
mits : " No measure for the protection of the archbishop was 
taken ; but mysterious agents mingled with the mob, and, 
turning its fury away from the royal abode, allowed that 
fury to vent itself against the archiepiscopal palace." 
When a detachment of the 12th legion of the National 
Guard, commanded by Francis Arago, arrived on the spot, 
the demolition of the building was being finished, and the 
valuable Library was being annihilated. " It is impossible 
to estimate how much science and art lost by this wholesale 
destruction of rare books and precious manuscripts. M. 
Arago, a witness of the lugubrious scene, stormed with rage 
because he was unable to prevent this vandalism. How- 
ever, he was about to command his battalion to advance, 
when he was informed that authoritative personages had in- 
duced the soldiers to allow matters to take their course. 
Particular mention was made of Thiers, then sub-secretary 
of state in the Ministry of Finance ; and, in fact, M. Ara^o 
perceived that gentleman promenading amid the ruins, smil- 
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ing with satisfaction." Quite naturally, Louis Blanc, a. 
thorough radical in his most moderate moments, says as 
little as the ascendency of truth will allow him to say con- 
cerning this systematic devastation of one of the chief his- 
torical and literary glories of France. Another eye-witness, 
however, the famous litterateur, Paul Lacroix, gives many 
details of the vandalism (1). " The destruction of the Archi- 
episcopal Library of Paris must be recorded as one of the ex- 
ploits of the National Guard." The uniformed and un-uni- 
formed devastators formed a line reaching from the Library 
to the river ; and the doomed volumes were passed from 
hand to hand, lacerated on the way, and then flung into the 
water. " More than 30,000 volumes of the most valuable 
books in the world were thus treated, while the mob vented 
its joy in insensate shouts. The 12th legion of the National 
Guard was the plus ptvple of all the legions of that body ; 
and it heartily sympathized with the vengeance which was 
openly proclaimed as against the priesthood, corttre la cal- 
*otte. . . . When I entered the immense hall where the great 
Library had reposed, it was empty ; but, looking out of a 
window, I saw in the garden a heap of books which was 
more than twenty feet high, a remnant of the collection 
which had not yet been cast into the river. The guards 
were marching majestically on the top of this mass of litera- 
ture, ever and anon bayoneting and otherwise lacerating the 
precious pages. ... In a few moments not a volume of the 
grand collection remained " (2). The few Catholics who ad- 
mire Thiers may not place much faith in the picture of their 
hero here drawn by Louis Blanc ; but they must know that 
in 1849 Michel de Bourges, speaking in the National Assem- 
bly, reminded the chameleon-like statesman that when they 
were both students in law, they swore, at the same time, 
hatred to monarchy in very piquant (sic) circumstances : " M. 
Adolph Thiers held the crucifix while I took the oath, and I 
held the same crucifix while he swore to the same effect " (3). 

(1) See the Intermediairc den Cherchcurs et Cnrienx for January 15,1861; also the 
Etudes RcUoicuscs for some extracts from the narrative of M. Lacroix. 

(2) History of Ten Years (1830-1840), Vol. ii., p. 284. 

(3) On Dec. 1, 1S72, when Thiers was president of the Third French Bepublic. the Pro- 
vence, a journal of Aix, recalled this and similar facts in the career ol the grreat little man, 
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The truth is that in his Orleanist monarchical days, Thiers 
also merited the rebuke which the republican, Trelat, admin- 
istered to his prosecutors during the famous trials of April, 
1S39 : " There is here a judge who consecrated ten years 
of his life to develop republican sentiments in the minds of 
young men. I myself have seen him brandishing a dagger 
while he delivered a eulogy on Brutus. Does not that man 
feel that much of the responsibility for our acts rests with 
him? Without his republican eloquence, would we be here? 
I see before me many of my old comrades of the Carbonari ; 
and I hold in my hands the oath which one of them 
took. And they want to condemn me for my fidelity to my 

oath " (1). 

Proceeding now to the questions of a religious nature 
which were agitated during the pontificate of Gregory XY1. 
we must say a few words about Hermesianism, which then 
caused much trouble, although now its very name is almost 
unknown, even to many lovers of the recondite. Its author, 
George Hermes, was born in 1775, in the principality of Mun- 
ster, in Germany. We learn from his writings that toward 
the end of his scholastic career, he conceived certain doubts 
concerning God, revelation, and immortality. He professed 
great admiration for Kant, who had proved, according 
to him, that " the olden metaphysics had no solid founda- 
tion"; but, nevertheless, he cared little for the Kantian sys- 
tem, feeling that Fichte had demonstrated that "the philos- 
ophy of Kant could not be defended." Eaised to the priest- 
hood in 1799, Hermes taught successively in the Universities 
of Munster and Bonn until his death in 1831. His system 
was vaunted by himself and his disciples as a reconciliation 
of the Catholic Faith with what he qualified as " the interests 
of human thought" ; he fancied that he had created a rigor- 
ously philosophical demonstration of the truth of all Catholic 
doctrine. In his problematically laudable enterprise, Her- 
mes had thrown aside, as it were, and for the nonce, all that 
he really believed, and all that he knew, in matter of religion ; 

and no one of his numerous ex-monarchlcal friends attempted to refute the chunks. The 
Provence quoted from the 1're^e, the Credit, and the Opinion Pulni^e '* show that in 
1849 the oath of Thiers against monarchy was public property. 
(1) The National, June 5, 1839. 
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he granted, for the moment, the truth of the supposition that 
in the universe there is nothing certainly true — not only no 
certainly true Catholic Church, but no other evident truth, 
such as that of the existence of God, of the existence of this 
world, etc. From a base of operations, therefore, which was 
nothing more nor less than positive and universal doubt, Her- 
mes entered on a campaign with no other weapons than those 
furnished by his human intelligence ; but the reader must not 
confound this universal doubt of the German speculativist 
with the methodical doubt of the Father of Modern Philos- 
ophy, Descartes. The doubt exercised by the French philos- 
opher turned on metaphysical, not on moral certitude ; he ad- 
mitted, because of the moral evidence in their favor, things 
which an absence of metaphysical proof would have led him 
to reject ; he excluded from his doubt, and most formally, not. 
only those first principles which are universally admitted, 
and which he regarded as innate in the intellect of man, but 
also all the truths of divine faith and of the supernatural or- 
der ; in fine, the methodical doubt of Descartes had nothing in 
common with the scepticism toward which the less logical 
mind, and especially the less precise habit of formulating 
his mental conceptions, led the German dreamer. The in- 
felicitous inability of Hermes to express himself with lu- 
cidity, even in contingencies when his personal orthodoxy 
was involved, led Gregory XVI. to remark, in a letter to El- 
venich, a most enthusiastic Hermesian : " I have read, ex- 
amined, and weighed — legi, examinavi, perpendi — his doc- 
trine. Hermes was undoubtedly a man of pure morality, and 
there can be no doubt as to his personal orthodoxy ; but it 
may be that he was unable to explain his thoughts always 
in that precise manner which is indispensable in theology." 
Hermes flattered himself, and his disciples applauded him,, 
for having made a wonderful discovery ; namely, a hitherto 
hidden or ignored principle by means of which man could 
attain, by successive steps of rigorous demonstration, to all 
truth — simple, religious, Catholic — a principle which would 
compel every investigator to admit that either there exists no 
truth whatever, or that truth is Catholicism. After a patient 
examination of this specious but evidently dangerous as- 
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sumption, Pope Gregory XVI. condemned it in a Brief issued 
on Sept. 2G, 1835, from which we make the following synopsis : 
"Anions the teachers of error may be numbered George 
Hermes, who, departing most rashly from the path which uni- 
versal tradition and the Fathers have traced for the explana- 
tion and defense of the truths of faith ; who, even despising and 
haughtily condemning that path ; has opened a road of dark- 
ness* which leads to many different errors by establishing 
positive doubt as the basis of all theological investigation, 
and by declaring as a principle that reason is the sole means 
by which man can attain to the knowledge of supernatural 
truth. . . . This author wanders in his notions. He advances 
ideas which are absurd and utterly at variance with the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, especially when he treats of 
the nature and the rule of faith ; when he speaks of the 
Holy Scriptures, tradition, revelation, and the primacy in 
the Church ; when he assigns the motives of credibility ; when 
he describes the ordinary arguments for the demonstration of 
the existence of God ; when he speculates on the essence of 
God, on His holiness, justice, and liberty ; when he talks of 
the end which God proposes to Himself in those works which 
theologians designate as od extra ; when he touches the neces- 
sity and distribution of grace, and the matter of rewards and 
punishments ; and when he descants on our first parents, on 
original sin, and on the capabilities of fallen man. These 
works (1) must be condemned, as containing doctrines 
and propositions which are respectively false, rash, captious, 
leading to scepticism and indifferentism, erroneous, scan- 
dalous, destructive to divine faith, redolent of heresy, and al- 
ready condemned by the Church/' During two years, little 
or no attention was paid in Germany to this Brief. In the 
Universities of Munster, Bonn, and Breslau, the professors 
were nearly all Hermesians ; nearly all the clergy were infect- 
' ed with the poison ; and in Prussia, then at variance with the 
Holy See because of the question of mixed marriages, the 
power of the government was used to further the progress of 
anything that Rome condemned. But in 1837, Mgr. Droste- 

(1) The principal worts of Hermes are Tlic Internal Truth of Christianity, Mnnster,1805; 
an Introduction to Philosophy, 18S5;u Positive Introduction. 1829 : and his Dogmajm. 
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(Vischering, an intrepid prelate, having been appointed to the 
see of Cologne, issued a pastoral prescribing obedience to the 
pontifical decision, and ordering that eighteen accompanying 
anti-Hermesian propositions should be signed by all the pro- 
fessors and students in his jurisdiction, as well as by all those 
having care of souls. Many of the recalcitrants appealed to 
the king ; and on Nov. 20, the archbishop was thrust into a 
mail-coach, and conducted by a troop of dragoons to the 
fortress of Minden. Then the government convoked the Chap- 
ter for the election of an administrator of the diocese of Co- 
logne ; and the canons servilely chose the royal candidate, 
thus securing the restoration of all the Hermesians to the 
places from which Droste-Wischering had expelled them. 
Elvenich, Braun, and many other Hermesians, continued 
for years to plead their cause at Eome ; always insisting that 
the condemnation of their opinions was a defence of the doc- 
trine of Lamennais. But Cardinal Lambruschini, the Jes- 
uits, Perrone and Boothan, and all other Boman theologians 
who took part in the correspondence, needed to merely para- 
phrase the reply which. Gregory XVI. emitted : " Both par- 
ties are in error ; they who attribute everything to faith and 
leave nothing to reason, and they who claim everything for 
reason and grant nothing to faith." Thirty-five years after 
Gregorv thus expressed himself, the Nineteenth General 
Council in its Constitution Dei Filius (Chap. IV.), circum- 
scribed the respective missions of faith and reason when it 
said that reason demonstrates the foundations of faith ; and, 
enlightened by faith, it develops a knowledge of divine things 
— Batiofideifundamenta demonstret, ej usque lumive illustrata, 
Terum divinarum scientiam excolaV But until the Council 
of the Vatican had put an end to all discussions on this mat- 
ter among men of good faith, there were many who took ad- 
vantage of the condemnations which they liked, in order to 
advance theories which were equally amenable to censure ; 
for instance, Bantam and Bonnetty in France, and certain 
less celebrated writers in Germany (1). 

(l)The article ou Hermesianism. written by Mattes for theOnirch Lexicon of Wetzer 
and Welte, is especially notable for this propensity. See the article on the same subject in 
Le Noir's Adaptation o/ the Dictionary of Beraierto the Intellectual Movement of the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century. Paris, 1880. 
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While the Hermesians of Germany were displaying a Prot- 
estant-like obstinacy in regard to the Gregorian Brief which 
had condemned the vagaries of their master, an equally en- 
thusiastic school in France was furnishing to them an exam- 
ple of becoming docility to the decisions of the Roman I on- 
tiff Louis Bautain, bom in Paris in 1790, entered the Su- 
perior Normal College in 1814, ami had for his teachers such 
men as Cousin and Boyer-Collard. In 1817 he obtained the 
chair of philosophy in the Royal College of Strasbourg, and 
his lectures soon procured for him a wide reputation for el- 
oquence and solidity of thought. An avowed deist, a severe 
sickness taught him the value of religion, and he became an 
ardent Catholic, devoting his talent and energies to the pro- 
duction of works, of which his Morality of the Gospel Com- 
pared with the Morality of the Philosophers (1827) may be re- 
garded as a sample. The conversion of Bantam was fol- 
lowed by that of many of his admirers, among whom we may 
mention three Israelites, Ratisbonne, (1) Goschler, and Lew- 
al These disciples, together with a young man who was 
destined to celebrity as Father Gratry of the Oratory, and 
another who in time became Cardinal de Bonnechose, fol- 
lowed their master into the priesthood; and Mgr. Legappe 
de Trevern, bishop of Strasbourg, confided his preparatory 
seminary to their care. But very soon it was rumored that 
an unsound philosophy was being taught by the new profes- 
sors ; and having investigated, the bishop requested the Abbe 
Bautain to subscribe the following six propositions. I. Rea- 
son can demonstrate with certainty the existence of God. 
Faith, a gift of heaven, is posterior to revelation ; therefore it 
canno't properly be adduced to an atheist as a proof of the 
' existence of God. II. The Mosaic Revelation is proved with 
certainty by the oral and written tradition of the Synagogue 
and of Christianity. III. The argument of Christian Revela- 
tion, based on the miracles of Jesus Christ, so convincing to 
l\, a 'eye-witness (of those miracles) has lost none of its force 

(1) This Ratisbonne, the elder, took the name of Marie-Theodore at his baptism, which 
occurred in l&B He founded the Society of Our Lady of Sion. destined to the conversion of 
J >vs in 1842 His younger brother, who took as a Christian the name of AIphonse-Mane. 
vas not converted until 1812; and he ascribed his chance to a mlra.n.ious apparition of 
Our Lady to him in theehnroh of San Andrea delle Fratte in Rome. See The Three Rome* 
by Mgr. Gaume, Vol. Ii., p. 1V3. Pari*. 1817. 
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for subsequent generations. We find this proof in the oral 
and written tradition of all Christians. IV. We have no right 
to expect an incredulist to admit the resurrection of our Di- 
vine Saviour before we have given to him certain proofs of it ; 
and these proofs are derived by reasonings from tradition. 
V. The use of reason precedes faith, and through revelation 
and grace reason leads men to faith. VI. Reason can prove 
with certainty the Revelation given by Moses to the Jews, 
and by Jesus Christ to the Christians. From these propo- 
sitions, intended to contradict the peculiar theories of Ban- 
tam, the reader will perceive that the fundamental principle 
of the well-meaning professor was that without faith, we can 
be sure of nothing, not even of the existence of God. Although 
similar to the error of Lamennais on the same subject, this 
theory should not be confounded with that of the great unfort- 
unate. Both Lamennais and Bautain wished to humiliate in- 
dividual reason, and indeed they had both annihilated it ; but 
while the former admitted the testimony of men as a criterion 
of truth, and claimed that the sensus com miuris is the same as 
that of the Church, the latter discerned no certainty without 
the aid of divine faith. Bautain contended that the Holy 
Scriptures " contain everything that is true, and everything 
that is good " ; that is, he would have told men to regard the 
Bible as the sole "criterion of truth, even though he frequent- 
ly lauded the worth of tradition. The reply of Bautain to 
the demand of his bishop was unsatisfactory ; and after 
many efforts to bring the professor into more orthodox ways, 
the prelate referred the affair to the Holy See. Gregory XVI. 
gave his decision in a Brief dated Dec. 20, 1834, confirming 
the judgment of the bishop. Immediately after he was in- 
formed that " Rome had spoken," Bautain signed the six 
propositions ; and accompanied by the Abbe Bonnechose, he 
went to Rome, there to confirm his act of submission. When 
he returned to Strasbourg, he declared : " We departed from 
Rome with hearts full and light, as happens to all who have 
done their duty" (1). 

During nearly the whole of his pontificate, the paterna] 
heart of Gregory XVI. was afflicted by the persecution vis- 

O) ISA ml tie la Reliuion, Vol. lxxxi., p. 305, 387, 418, 448. 
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ited by the government of Prussia on its Catholic subjects, 
because of their desire to obey the laws of the Church in the 
matter of mixed marriages. The dangers which are nearly 
always attendant on these unions had been immensely ag- 
gravated in 1803, when it was ordered by His Prussian Ma- 
jesty that thereafter the Catholic party should not exact from 
the Protestant one a solemn promise that all children of the 
union should be raised as Catholics. This iniquitous law, 
wl ich deprived the Prussian Catholics of that free exercise 
of their religion which had been assured to them by many 
treaties, was renewed in 1815 ; and after many years of suf- 
fering, the bishops of Prussia besought the Holy See to de- 
vise, if possible, some means of satisfying their tyrannical 
government without prejudice to Catholic duty. This appeal 
was made in the beginning of 1830, and on March 25, Pope 
Pius VIII. replied as follows : " You know full well the hor- 
ror which the Church entertains for mixed marriages, unions 
which entail so many spiritual deformities and dangers. 
Precisely because of this horror, the Church has always in- 
sisted on obedience to those canons which prohibit those 
alliances. It is true that sometimes the Roman Pontiffs 
have derogated from this prohibition ; but they so acted be- 
cause of very grave reasons, and with the utmost reluctance- 
Again, they never failed to insert in the dispensations ex- 
plicit conditions that there should be no danger of perver- 
sion for the Catholic party, and that all the progeny of both 
sexes should be trained in the Catholic religion. Therefore 
we would become guilty of a heinous crime before God and 
His Church, if we were to authorize you or the pastors in 
your dioceses to act in any way which might justify the con- 
clusion that if the Church does not formally approve mixed 
marriages, she at least approves them indirectly and in real- 
ity. Each time, therefore, that a Catholic, especially a 
woman, wishes to espouse a non-Catholic, the pastor or 
bishop must instruct him or her in the canonical regulations 
concerning marriages ; and they must warn him or her of 
the guilt which is incurred by a Catholic who dares to vio- 
late these canonical regulations by entering into a union, 
the consequence of which will be that the education of the 
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resulting children will depend entirely on the will of the non- 
Catholic parent. This salutary warning must be repeated, 
according as prudence may dictate, as the marriage-day ap- 
proaches. Then, if the paternal counsels of the pastor have 
not been heeded, that pastor will indeed abstain from any 
censure of persons by name, simply in order to preserve re- 
ligion from greater evils ; but, on the other hand, the pastor 
must not honor the marriage with any religious ceremony ; 
he must abstain from any act which might seem to imply 
that he has given his consent to the union. In fine, all that 
can be tolerated in these cases is that the pastors, for the 
sake of avoiding greater evils, may suffer the unions to be 
contracted in their presence ; that they may certify in the 
Registry of Marriages, that the union has been validly ac- 
complished ; but that they shall beware of approving these 
illicit unions by any act of their own, above all by the use of 
any prayer or rite of the Church." All of the bishops of 
Prussia were not faith fid to their duty in enforcing this 
Brief, which, as Gregory XVI. wrote, when commenting on 
it in 1837, " pushed its indulgence so far, that one might 
truly say that it reached the boundary line which could not 
be passed without violations of duty." But while the bish- 
ops of Treves, Munster, Breslau, and Paderborn compro- 
mised with the government, Mgr. Droste-TVischering, as we 
have seen, and the Polish prelate, Mgr. Dunin of Giesen and 
Posen, suffered imprisonment for their fidelity to conscience. 
"When, despite the chicaneries and even perfidies of the Prus- 
sian cabinet, and of its ambassador in Borne, Bunsen, the 
true state of affairs was made known to Gregory XVI., he 
stigmatized the injustice of the tyrant in Berlin in language 
so energetic, that even the delinquent prelates were brought 
to a sense of their episcopal obligations. On his death-bed 
in Nov., 1836, the bishop of Treves had already announced 
that he rejected the agreement with the government into 
which he and his three companions in weakness had entered ; 
and now the bishops of Munster and Paderborn followed his 
example. The bishop of Breslau heeded the exhortation of 
the Pontiff, and resigned his diocese. A general reaction oc- 
curred among the pastors who had been timid in the face oi 
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civil power; and in 1S3S the king, Frederick "William III., 
deemed it the part of prudence to issue a decree whereby 
he admitted that it pertained to the bishop alone to judge as 
to what marriages in his diocese could receive the priestly 
benediction. Gregory XVI., wishing to give an object-lesson 
in this important matter to the Catholic world, caused an 
official account of the whole affair, together with all the doc- 
uments which it had originated, to be published in Rome. 
AVhen Frederick "William IV. mounted the Prussian throne 
(1840), our Pontiff" had the satisfaction of learning that the 
new mouarch condescended to allow the bishops in his domin- 
ions to hold direct relations with the Father of Christendom ; 
thereafter, decreed the king, the prelates should not be obliged 
to submit every iota of their correspondence with Pome to the 
good Protesto-nt judgment of the royal prime minister (1). 

The religious condition of Spain afflicted the heart of 
Gregory XVI. during his entire pontificate. Under the 
Napoleonic domination, two-thirds of the religious establish- 
ments in that pre-eminently Catholic land had been con- 
fiscated ; some of the Peligious Orders had been entirely 
suppressed ; man}' of the bishops and their Chapters had 
been led either by fear or by bribery to receive the Articles 
of 1682. When Ferdinand VII. was restored to his throne, 
he re-established religious affairs in their olden condition ; 
but in 1821 the false " liberalism " of the time imposed on 
him a revolutionary Constitution which led men to fear that 
the days of Aranda had returned (2). Immediately after 
the birth of the Princess Isabella in 1830, the influence of 
her mother, Maria Christina of Naples, induced Ferdinand 
VII. to abolish the Salic Law, to the prejudice of the legit- 
imate heir to the crown, his brother, Don Carlos. Ferdi- 
nand died in 1833, and the three-year-old Isabella was pro- 
claimed queen, under the regency of her mother. Then 
" liberalism " and all its attendant miseries became the 
order of the day in Spain ; translations of every pre-emi- 
nently anti-Catholic or atheistic work were diffused through- 
out the land, and every other means for the demoralization 

(1) IS Ami <le la Rdivion, Vol. lxxxiv. aud ci.— Alzog ; Vol. Hi., p. 529. 530. 

(2) See our Vol. iv., p. 408. 
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of the Spanish people was adopted. This revocation of that 
clause of the Salic Law, whereby a female was debarred from 
the Spanish throne, and which had been brought to the pen- 
insula by its first Bourbon king, the grandson of Louis XIV., 
is so intimately connected with all the ecclesiastical as well 
as the political vicissitudes of the Land of the Cid during 
the last seventy years, that a brief narration of the means 
by which the abolition was effected will not be foreign to 
the purposes of our work. During the usurpation of the 
Spanish throne by Joseph Bonaparte, his French officers 
were indefatigable in their endeavors to propagate the ethics 
of Freemasonry, and thus to un-Hispanize a people who 
could not otherwise be conquered. A certain amount of 
success w T as attained, for men of the stamp of Llorente, the 
Josephist writer on the Spanish Inquisition, are always to 
be found in every land ; but to the immense mass of the 
Spanish people a Freemason remained synonymous with a 
Frenchified Iberian, one who was practically a traitor to his 
country, an Afrancesado who was stench to the nostrils of a 
Spanish patriot. When the curtain fell on the Napoleonic 
drama, the weak hold of Freemasonry on Spain became 
still more feeble ; and the " liberalization " of the Spanish 
throne became a matter of life or death for the Lodges. 
Other than a Masonic brain might have excogitated the plot 
which w T as now conceived ; but none other than Masonic 
engineering could have executed it. During the year 1824 
there was circulated among the Lodges an instruction from 
the Grand Orient, in which the following passage occurred : 
"In the present emergency, we should pub forth greater 
efforts than ever to produce discord in the families of the 
despots. Throughout the entire extent of the Peniusula the 
Lodges must spread the report that malcontent royalists 
have conspired to dethrone Ferdinand VII. and to proclaim 
Don Carlos as king ; that the other brothers of the king are 
accomplices in this design ; and that the frequent visits of 
numerous royalists to the residences of the Infantes have no 
other object " (1). The diabolic order was obeyed. In 1826, 

(1) The entire text of this instruction is given in the Hixtory of Secret Societies in 
Spain, by V. de La Fuente, Vol. Hi., p. CG2, et seqq. Madrid. 1850. 
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Spain was deluged with what purported to be copies of 
prommciamicntos emanating from royalist societies, and in- 
sisting on the substitution of Don Carlos for his brother on 
the throne of Spain. All of these incendiary documents 
were composed and printed in London, to which city the 
leaders of the Spanish adepts of Square and Triangle had 
fled (1). King Ferdinand began to mistrust his brother ; 
the masses of the people knew not what to expect or what 
to fear. Don Carlos himself, a man of elevated character, 
sincerely religious, and of unimpeachable morality, was re- 
spected even by the Freemasons, and was loved by all of 
orthodox Spain ; he was the presumptive heir to the crown, 
since the three successive marriages of the king had fur- 
nished no prince-royal. Naturally the king was jealous of 
this brother who was so greatly loved, and who seemed 
destined to succeed him ; but when the Masonic trap was 
sprung, Ferdinand quickly recalled to mind the many in- 
stances of independence of judgment which Don Carlos had 
displayed, and the allegations of the sectarians were credited. 
However, the calumniated prince demanded an investigation ; 
more than a thousand persons were interrogated, and the 
accused emerged triumphant from the ordeal. But the 
Lodges were not dismayed. On May 18, 1829, death claimed 
Queen Amelia, the pious third wife of Ferdinand YII. ; and 
on June 19, the monarch, conquered by the arguments of his 
sister-in-law, Carlotta, daughter of King Francis I., of the 
Two Sicilies, made a demand on that sovereign for the hand 
of Carlotta's sister, Maria Christina. The marriage was 
celebrated on Dec. 15 of the same year ; and great was the 
rejoicing in the Lodges, for several of the Neapolitan Bour- 
bons had been enticed into the Masonic meshes, and it was well 
known that Maria Christina was not free from the contagion, 
although she had not given herself, like Carlotta, in bondage 
to the Brethren of the Three Points (2). In last analysis, 
all the miseries of Spain during the last seven decades may 

Q) See The Revolutions of Spain from 1808 to the End of 1836, With Biographical 
Sketches of the Most Distinguished Prrsotuiges, and a Narrative of the War in 
the Peninsula, Down to the Present Time, from the Most Authentic Sources, by 
W. Walton : Vol. 1., p. 363. London, 1837. 

(2) La Fue.vte ; hoc. cit.. Vol. I., p. 510-599. 
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be charged to the Princess Carlotta, the willing instrument 
of the Lodges. Soon after the birth of the Infanta Isabella, 
the king was besieged by the two sisters with entreaties foi 
an abolition of the Salic Law, so that in the event of no male 
issue being born to His Majesty by Christina, the royal 
diadem might devolve, not on Don Carlos, but on his niece. 
The decree was issued ; but remorse soon seized on Ferdi- 
nand, and profiting by the absence of Carlotta, who was then 
in Andalusia, he signed a codicil to his will, revoking the 
unjust abolition. The execution of this codicil was to have 
remained a secret between His Majesty and the Minister, 
Calomarde ; but there were too many adepts of the Square 
and Triangle in the palace. Carlotta was informed of the 
danger threatening the Masonic scheme ; she hastened her 
return to La Granja ; and aided by Christina, she so worried 
the vacillating monarch, then stretched on his bed of death, 
that the codicil was cancelled, and Don Carlos was sum- 
moned to acknowledge the baby Isabella as his future sover- 
eign. The prince protested that he would defend with the 
armed hand his own rights and the true interests of the Spanish 
people ; from that moment the Carlist flag was unfurled. 
While the king was dying, but apparently able to give sane 
directions, every member of the Ministry was dismissed, and 
his place was rilled by some pet of the Lodges ; and a decree 
of amnesty, recalling to Spain all the exiled sectarians, was 
promulgated. King Ferdinand "VII. died in 1833, and with 
the regency of Queen Christina, under the regis of Free- 
masonry, there began for Spain the most unhappy period of 
her history, a period of civil war and chronic revolution, 
and one the end of which no man can now foresee (1). 

(1) If we rely on the knowledge possessed by the Masonic Grand Orient of Spain, there 
were no traces of Masonry in the Peninsula before 1728. In June and September, 1875, 
that esteemed Masonic authority, the Monde Maennnkfuc, published a long communica- 
tion from the Spanish Grand Orient, in which we read : " The first traces of Masonry in 
^pain are those of a propaganda by that Masonry which was reformed In England in 1717, 
receiving the name of philosophical (See our Vol. iv., p. 411). . .. In a quarterly meeting 
of these English brethren, held on Wednesday, April 17. 1728, in the Crown Tavern near 
the London Stock Exchange, the delegate of the Grand Orient communicated a letter from 
some Masons of Madrid and other places in Spain, in which it was told how advantage- 
had been taken of the presence of the Duke of Wharton (sic), in order to found a Lodge 
named Matritense in the street A ncha dt San Bernardo. This Lodge met on the first 
Sunday of every month. The letter is dated Jan. 15, 172s : and it was signed by Philip. 
Duke of Wharton (sic), delegate of the Grand-Master; by Charles de Labelye, Venerable 
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Pope Gregory XVI. recognized the new government of Spain, 
just as lie hud recognized those of the recently revolted Span- 
ish-American colonies ; that is, as a government de-facto, pre- 
scinding entirely from the question of abstract rights. He 
had proclaimed the necessity of this procedure in reference 
to the Mexicans and South Americans in his Bull Sollici- 
tudo Ecclesiarum, dated Aug. 31, 1831 ; and precisely becaiise, 
as Wiseman remarked : " At the moment when changes were 
rapidly made in governments and dynasties, and when scep- 
tres passed from hand to hand with the rapidity of magical 
or ilhisory exhibitions, it was at once bold and prudent to 
lay down simple principles by which the judgment of the 
Holy See might be easily anticipated ; at the same time that 
it kept itself clear of all internal dispirtes and embarrassing 
appeals dirring actual contests." However, the prudent pol- 
icy of the Pope did not conciliate those whom the votaries 
of the Dark Lantern had blinded. In 183-4 the cholera ap- 
peared in Madrid ; and simultaneously the " Liberals " spread 
the report that the priests, and of course the Jesiiits espec- 
ially, had poisoned the water-sources. On July 17 a furious 
mob attacked the Jesiiit College, and massacred several of 
the fathers, using in some cases refinements of tortures which 
would have done credit to the minions of the English Eliza- 
beth and Cromwell. Similar scenes were also enacted at 
the establishments of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Fathers of Mercy. In 1S35 the same panorama of " liberal- 
ism " was exhibited in Saragossa, Barcelona, Cordova, and 
many minor cities. In 1S3G, under the cloak of the authority 
of the six-year-old Isabella, the Masonic Ministry confiscated 
all the property of the Religious Orders ; and then came the 
turn of the secular clergy. Himdreds of the priests and 
many of the bishops were banished ; churches, asylums, and 
hospitals were pillaged. On Feb. 1, 183G, and on several oc- 

by Richardl, First Vigilant ; etc., etc. Therefore, the first authentic trace of Spanish Ma- 
sonry ,'attested by documents still existing in Madrid and In London, shows that the insti- 
tution began here, just as in France, through a delegation from the English Grand-Mas- 
ter : and that a Frenchman was the first Venerable." The reader must not forget that it 
was not until ten years after this birth of Spanish Masonry, that the Order was condemned 
by the Church. This fact will account readily for what would otherwise be inexplicable— 
that Masonry should have been able to estahllsh itself, though never so slightly, on Spanish 
soil. 
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casions during the following five years, the Pope begged for 
the prayers of Christendom in behalf of the afflicted Church of 
Spain. To the first Allocution of the Pontiff, the Masonic tool 
and champion, Espartero, replied with a manifesto which char- 
acterized the papal complaint as " offensive to Spanish honor, 
and a declaration of war." All relations with the Holy See 
were suspended ; and the vacant sees were filled by persons 
named by the government, and installed by force. But the 
" Duke of Victory " was banished from Spain ; and when, in 
1844, the majority of Isabella II. placed, to some extent, the 
reins of power in her own hands, comparative peace was re- 
stored to the Spanish Church. We must note, however, that 
no restoration of the stolen ecclesiastical property was made ; 
post-Eeformation history shows that just as in England, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian countries, so in Catholic countries 
which have periodically succumbed to Masonic rule, the 
grip of the state on Church property is never loosened, once 
that it has been effected (1). 

Portugal also was the occasion of much sorrow and anxi- 
ety to Gregory XVI. . Just as in the case of Spain, the 
Napoleonic fever and its accompanying Masonic eruptions 
had left the patient on the verge of both political and spirit- 
ual death. The reader will remember that when the armies 
of Napoleon invaded Portugal in 1807, the regent, after- 
ward King John VI., fled to the most promising of the 
Portuguese colonies, Brazil, leaving to England the task of 
defending his native land. The fall of Napoleon having re- 
stored to him his European crown, Dom Juan preferred to 
remain in Bio Janeiro, styling himself " King of Portugal, 
Brazil, and the Algarves " ; thus reducing, as it were, his 
European dominions to the condition of a quasi-dependency 
on an American state. The Portuguese bore the absence of 
the royal court with bad grace ; the agents of the Dark 
Lantern found their task easy when they incited the mob 
to a revolution ; nor did the promulgation of a new Consti- 
tution, that panacea of the "liberals" for all political evils, 
and for the introduction of which John VI. made the long 

(1) For interesting details concerning the vicissitudes of the Church of Spain during the 
pontiflcate of Gregory XVI., see L" 1 Amide la Religion, Vol. xxlii., p. 82-93; Henrion: 
History, Vol. xiii., p. 2b3, et seqq. 
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-voyage from his loved Brazil, please the majority of the na- 
tion. "When John VI. died in 1826, his eldest sou and heir, 
Dom Pedro, avowing that, like his father, lie preferred 
Brazil as a homo and as a kingdom, resigned the crown of 
Portugal to his daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria ; and with 
the resignation he presented to his Portuguese subjects, by 
way of parting gift, a presumably glorious second Constitu- 
tion which he had imitated from the French Charte which 
was then not very much loved or respected by the subjects 
of Charles X. When passing the crown of Portugal to his 
daughter, Dom Pedro had chosen to ignore a fundamental law 
of the kingdom, which, voted by the Cortes in 1641, and 
confirmed by letters-patent of King John IY. on Sept. 12, 
1642, decreed that if the Portuguese monarch shonld ever 
don a second crown, that of Portugal should pass to his 
nearest male kinsman. This kinsman, in the present case, 
was Dom Miguel, a brother of Dom Pedro, whom that mon- 
arch had constituted regent during the minority of Dofia 
Maria da Gloria. The national sentiment called on Dom 
Miguel to assert his right ; and as soon as the British forces 
had departed, that prince convoked the Cortes. Dom Pedro 
was pronouuced a foreigner, because of his now separate 
kingdom of Brazil ; therefore he could not pass the crown 
of Portngal to his daughter ; therefore, but also because of 
the fundamental law of 1642, Dom Miguel was proclaimed 
king of Portugal in July, 1828. The Lodges put forth all 
their strength to prevent the triumph of " absolutism " in 
the person of Dom Miguel ; but in the civil war which en- 
sued, although the power and money of England aided the 
" liberals," the legitimate monarch everywhere triumphed, 
and had not the French Revolution of 1830 occurred, his 
reign would have been consolidated. Louis Philippe, in- 
fluenced by his natural fear of legitimacy, and by England, 
whose commercial clutch on Portngal was threatened by 
Dom Miguel, declared for Dona Maria ; and after a gallant 
struggle against England, the dominating powers in France, 
and the Brethren of the Three Points, legitimacy in Portu- 
gal succumbed. The triumph of the Lodges was signalizpd 
immediately by an onslaught on the Church. On Scot. 30, 
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1833, Pope Gregory XVI. protested, in an Allocution to the 
Sacred College, against the banishment of entire religious 
communities from Portugal, and against a decree whereby 
the government of Lisbon had forbidden all religious orders 
in its jurisdiction to receive any more novices. On Aug. 17, 

1834, the Pontiff complained, in another Allocution, of a law 
by which all convents, colleges, hospitals, and asylums, 
owned by religious communities, were suppressed, all their 
property being confiscated to the state. The preamble to 
this law, said Gregory, contained a quantity of calumnies, 
than which ' ' the most virulent enemy of religion and of the 
holy institutes could not invent anything more outrageous, 
more false and more opposed by incontestable monuments 
of ecclesiastical history. " Truly, the adepts of Square and 
Triangle had waxed strong in Catholic Portugal, since the 
first introduction of their baneful society into that land in 
the first years of the nineteenth century (1), or perhaps dur- 
ing the ministry of the infamous Pombal (2). Probably 
much of the success of Masonry in Portugal is due to the 
fact that in the time of Pombal very many of the educated 
and aristocratic class were infected with Jansenism ; it is 
certain that the famous Jansenist journal, the Nouvelles 
Ecclesiastiques which we have already introduced to the 
reader (3), was widely circulated in Lisbon. Again, an ultra 
cismontanism such as no Gallican ever accepted had been 
rife in Portugal during many years; as a "liberal" writer 
of our day avows, this spirit had paralyzed religious zeal in 
its possessors (4). Moving in an atmosphere of Jansenism 
and Gallicanism, the votaries of Masonry could well be con- 
fident that the religious face which they presented would 

(1) According to the Chaine d' Union, a Masonic organ much esteemed by European 
adepts, the first Lodges in Portugal were founded by English and French brethren during 
the Napoleonic era. See this journal for 1872-73, p. 581-584. 

(2) Joseph Delvaux, an ecclesiastic of some distinction, who sojourned in Portugal during 
the critical period from 1829 to 1S34, and whose Unedited Letters on the Restoration of the 
Jesuits in Portugal were published in Paris in I860, says : " No one doubts that the rebels hav« 
issued from the Masonic Lodges. A constant tradition attributes to Pombal the establish- 
ment of the first regular lodge in Lisbon. It was modelled on those of England, which he 

had known while he was ambassador in that country Whether he himself was a Mason, 

cannot be verified ; but it is indubitable that he and the sect which he transplanted to Por- 
tugal prepared the events, the consequences of which we now behold." 

(3) See*our Vol. iv., p. 587, in Note. 

(4) De Laveleye, Letters from Italy. Paris, 1880. 
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not be detested as a mask. It was in the name of religion 
that the Constitutionals, directed by the Lodges, banished 
the religious orders almost as soon as Dom Miguel was 
defeated ; just as in 1SG2 they expelled the Sisters of Charity 
in the same name. Finally, we must remember that like the 
olden Gnostics and Manicheans, and like the more modern 
Albigenses and Templars, the adepts of Square and Tri- 
angle had been aided by the connivance of a no small por- 
tion of the secular clergy. After the Papacy, the chief ob- 
ject of the hostility of Masonry has ever been the Re- 
ligious Orders ; and in Portugal especially care was taken 
to separate, ostensibly, the cause of these Orders from that 
of the secular clergy. Ecclesiastical property, when not 
owned by regular communities, was generally safe in the days 
of which we now write ; the privileges of the secular clergy, 
the external respect ostentatiously accorded to bishops, suf- 
fered no diminution; no attempt to detract from the adven- 
titious grandeurs of divine worship was as yet even excogi- 
tated. These tactics blinded the masses of the Portuguese 
people, while they acted as mental and spiritual soporifics to 
such of the secular clergy as were either supinely ignorant or 
profoundly worldly. It was not necessary for Masonry to 
penetrate into the seminaries, or into the ranks of the ordained 
clergy ; although, indeed, as in the case of the German II- 
luminati (1), very many ecclesiastics, some even of the high- 
er order, suffered themselves to be drawn into the Lodges. 
The object of the conspirators was gained when the greater 
part of the Portuguese secular clergy, bishops as well as 
priests, had been implicitly separated from the centre of Chris- 
tian unity ; when, although not self-proclaimed schismatics, 
those deluded or perhaps conscious advocates of Gallicanism 
and of German Pebronianism had become champions of all that 
the Brethren of the Three Points wished, at that moment, to 
actuate. We shall return to this point when, in our disser- 
tation on Freemasonry in Latin America, we shall have 
occasion to descant on the melancholy state of religious 
matters in Brazil during the reign of Pius IX. One of the 
lamentable consequences of the malevolent attitude of the 

(l) See our Vol. iv_ d. 427, 
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Portuguese government of this period toward the Holy See 
was the schism of Goa, which, to the great detriment of the 
missionary cause in Hindostan, was not terminated until our 
day. The right of patronage which the Portuguese cabinet, 
with no view to the spiritual welfare of the peoples of India, 
insisted on exercising even in regions where it no longer en- 
joyed any jurisdiction, had produced many evils. Many of 
the bishops were destitute of any qualifications for the epis- 
copate, and many insisted on residing in the more comfort- 
able mother-country. Pope Gregory XVI. resolved to strike 
at the root of the evil. In 1838 he promulgated the Bull 
Multa Prcvclare, abolishing all the Portuguese bishoprics in 
India, and instituting io their place a number of Apostolic 
Vicariates in immediate dependence from the Holy See. The 
episcopal creatures of His Most Faithful Majesty's sectarian 
cabinet refused to obey the pontifical decree ; the majority 
of the Portuguese clergy in India were equally contumacious ; 
and many of the people, innocent and dumbfounded, found 
themselves drawn into the vortex of schism. 

At the time when Gregory XVI. occupied the pontifical 
throne, the slave-trade, which in the olden time had been con- 
ducted by Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Portuguese, to almost 
the same extent as by Englishmen and Hollanders, was near- 
ly exclusively in the hands of adventurers, who were either 
British subjects or citizens of the then orthodox Puritan re- 
gions around Cape Cod. When the Pontiff issued, on Dec. 
3, 1839, his Bull In Supremo Apostolatus Fastigio against the 
nefarious traffic in human beings, he knew that his words 
would be heeded by only a small portion of the comparative- 
ly small contingent of Catholic traders in human liberty ; but 
he performed his duty in words even more energetic than 
those which, in 1888, the now reigning Leo XIII. used in a 
similar contingency. The Pontiff showed how his predeces- 
sors had always condemned human slavery, whether that of 
the negro race in which nearly all Europe and America had 
been engaged f or centuries ; or that of the South American 
and Mexican aborigines, the guilt of which, during the six- 
teenth century, was shared equally by Spaniards and Portu- 
guese ; or, Gregory might have added, that of the white race.. 
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initiated by the " pious " Oomwoll, and continued by his 
equally pious successors in the government of Protestant 
England. Pope Pius II., on Oct. 7, 14G2, had excommuni- 
cated the Portuguese who captured slaves in Guinea. Paul 
111., who had already declared that any attempted justifica- 
tion of Indian slavery was " an invention of the demon," had 
written, on May 29, 1537, to the archbishop of Toledo a let- 
ter which, as no occasion for its presentation occurred when 
we were treating of the sixteenth century, we here tran- 
scribe : " The Incarnate Wisdom, which can neither deceive 
nor be deceived, ordered its apostles to preach the Gospel 
and to instruct every people without distinction in its light, 
because all are capable of receiving that light, But the in- 
veterate adversary of the human race, always hostile to good 
works and to whatever leads men to salvation, wished to pre- 
vent the preaching of the Gospel to all, and therefore he in- 
vented a means unknown before our days. Men tilled with 
cupidity, and constantly intent on satisfying it, have served 
as instruments for the malice of Satan which would prevent, 
if possible, the Church from receiving into her bosom all the 
peoples of the West and the East who have been only re- 
cently made known to her. According to these masters of 
lies, the Indians should be regarded and treated as beasts, 
and reduced to slavery, because they do not possess the 
faith, or because they are incapable of receiving it. Under 
this pretext, which experience has proved to be an insensate 
calumny, the poor Indians are treated more harshly than 
beasts of burden. . . . Not being able to forget that we are 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, representing Him on earth in the 
office confided to us through no merit of our own, we shall 
never neglect anything which may bring all the sheep into 
the fold of the Good Shepherd. Nor are the Indians less 
worthy of our attention, being men like ourselves ; for we 
know not only that they are capable, after instruction, of re- 
ceiving the gift of faith, but that they use praiseworthy en- 
deavors to advance in Christian piety. Therefore, in order to 
render to them the justice that is due to them, and in order 
to remove what would be an obstacle to their conversion, we 
declare that the Indians, like all other rnces of men, even 
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though they are not baptized, should enjoy their natural 
liberty, together with the ownership of their properties ; 
that no man has a right to disturb them in the possession 
of what they have received from the beneficent hand of God ; 
and that everything done to the contrary is condemned by 
both the divine and the natural law" (1). Following in the 
steps of Pius II, Paul III, Urban VIII. (April 22, 1639), 
and Ijenedict XIV. (Dec. 20, 1741), Gregory XVI. insisted 
on that fact which the Protestant Macaulay was fain to ad- 
mit, that the Catholic Church had always endeavored to 
abolish the institution of slavery. " This solicitude of our 
predecessors," continued Gregory, " contributed not a little 
to piotect the Indians from the cruelty of their conquerors 
and from the cupidity of Christian merchants. Nevertheless, 
much is yet to be done before the efforts of the Holy See will 
be crowned with entire success ; for the traffic in negroes, 
though partially prohibited, is still conducted by very many 
Christians. Wishing, therefore, to banish this ignominy 
from every Christian country, and following in the footsteps 

(1) Robertson, in his History of A merica, ok. viii., says that in spite of this Bull of 
Paul III., the Council of Lima of 1567 ordered that, because of their incapacity, the Euchar- 
ist should not be administered to the Indian converts ; and he adds that in his time, although 
two ceuturies have passed since the Indians of Latin America became Catholics, scarcely 
one can be found with intelligence sufficient to warrant the priests in admitting him to 
Communion. He admits that some few of the Indians acquire an academic education, but 
he says that they are esteemed by the Catholic clergy as of no account, and are never ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders. That Robertson, in this matter as in very many others, erred egre- 
giously, if not also wilfully, is evident to him who reads the decree of the council which 
was held in Lima in 1567, ordering that whenever the Indians showed that they understood 
the meaning of Holy Commuuion, and were otherwise fit, they should be admitted to the 
altar like other Christians. We give the words of the decree. " Hujus provincial antis- 
Mes cum animadverterent gentem hanc Indorum et recent em esse etinfantilem in fide, 
atque id illornm saluti expedire judicarent, statuernntut vague dum fidem perfecte 
tenerent, hoc Divinn Sacramento, quod est perfectorum cibus, won communicarentur, 
xcepto si qnis ei percipiendo satis idoyieus vidcretur. . . . Placuit huic sanctw synodo 
monere, prout serio monet, omnes Indorum parochos, ut quos, audita jam confessi- 
nne, perspexerint hunc ecelestem cihum a reliquo corporali discernere, atque enmdem 
devote cupere et poscere, quoniam sine causa ncminem divino alimento privare pos- 
svmus, quo tempore caiteris Christianis solent, [ndisonmU>usadministrarent. , '' A 
decree of the second Council of Lima, held in 1583, shows that it was the fault of many of 
the priests that many of the Indians did not approach the altar; that these priests were 
negligent, not that the Church despised the Indians, or that the Indians were too ignorant ; 
or, as Rohertson is careful to tell his ignorant readers in England, that the faith of the Indians 
was unsubstantial and vacillating. This second Council of Lima had for its president St. 
Toribio Mogrobeio, and his participation was a sufficient guarantee of the prudence and 
accuracy of the proceedings. The synodals said: " Go?leste Viaticum, quod nulli ex. 
hoc vita migranti negat mater Eeclesia, multis ab hinc annis Indis atque JEtiopibus 
casterbtque mteerabilibus prceberi debere. Concilium Limense constituit. Sed tamen, 
sacerdotum plurium vel negligentia vel zelo quodam prazpostero atque intempestivo. 
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of our predecessors, we warn all Christians, let them be of 
any condition whatsoever, that they are commanded by us 
to no longer molest Indians, negroes, or any other race of 
men, by despoiling them of their goods, or by reducing them 
to slavery ; or by aidiug o» encouraging those who conduct 
that inhuman traffic which proceeds on the principle that 
the blacks are not men, but rather animals created for servi- 
tude, and which, therefore, contrary to the dictates of justice 
and humanity, buys and sells those unfortunates, and con- 
demns them to tasks which are often insupportable. By 
virtue of our Apostolic authority, we order that no ecclesiastic 
or layman presume to defend the traffic in negroes as licit un- 
der "any pretext whatsoever ; and that no ecclesiastic pre- 

illis nihilo majis hodie prcvbctur. Quo fit «t imbccilles anima tanto bono, tamque 
necesmrio, privcntur. Yolcm igitur Sancta Synodic* ad exccutinnem perdueere qu<e, 
Chrtato duce, adsaiutcm Indorum ordiimta sunt, sevtre prasctptt omnibus parochis, 
tit extreme latmrantibus India atquc .l^opibus Viaticum administrare non pneter- 
mittant, dummodo in cis debitam dtepositioncm agnoscant, nempefidem in Christum 
ct paradentium inDcum. ... Form pa radios, qui a prima Itujus decreti promulga- 
tions negligcntcs fucrint, noverlnt sc, prtvtcr divincc uUkmis .indicium, etiam vtsna* 
arbUrUtonUimriorum drtttmw." As for Robertson's assertions concerning an irremedi- 
able deficiency of intellect on the part ol tbe Mexican and South American Indians, and 
the weakness of their faith, we may cite to the contrary a lettei which Garces, the third 
bishop of Tlascala in Mexico, wrote to Pope Paul III. in 1556, in which the prelate placed 
bis Indian diocesans on a higher spiritual and intellectual plaue than that occupied by 
very many of the whites of his flock. The letter is giveu in fnll by Cantii, bk. xiv., ch. 6. 
At tbe time that Garces wrote, nearly a ceutury before the Pilgrim Fathers lauded in 
America, there were more than a million Christian Indians in Mexico alone, and in the 
Seminary of the Holy Cross hundreds of them were studying Latin, rhetoric, philosophy, 
and medicine. As for the assertion that tbe Indians were not admitted to tbe priesthood, 
bad Robertson known anything about tbe policy of the Catholic Church toward newly-con- 
verted peoples, and had be been disposed to tell tbe truth ou matters affecting that Church, 
he would have abstained from this calumny. It is true that the First Provincial Councilof 
Mexico, held in 1555, prohibited the ordination of Indians ; but it expressly stated that the 
reason Tor its action was tbe too inferior social condition of the neophytes, an inferiority 
which would possibly discredit the ecclesiastical state. And this prohibition was enforced 
for only thirty years. In the Third Proviucial Coi ncil of Mexico, held in 1585, it was de- 
creed that an aborigiue should be on a perfect equality with the whites in all matters of 
the sanctuary. Of course, Robertson, holding a brief for the Anglo-Saxon, and perhaps 
also for the " Scotch-Irish " race (he was a Scotchman), and being unable to deny that those 
sons of the Establishment and of tbe Covenant were sweeping the Indian peoples from 
every territory into which they carried ihe English flag, could not abide tbe picture pre- 
sented by Latin America. He saw contented populations, at least the equals of his coun- 
trymen in refinement, and indefinitely superior in morality. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese bad not exterminated their Indian subjects, but had converted them, civilized them, 
and intermarried with them ; and seven-eighths of the inhabitants of Latin America were 
then, as now, of either pure or mixed Indian blood. Hence the desire of the Presbyterian 
minister and royal historiographer to represent the missionary work of the Catholic Church 
in America as a failure; and to effect that object he endeavored to prove by the admissions 
cf Catholic prelates that tbe Christianity of the great bulk of the Mexican and South Amer- 
ican population was a mere veneeriner. 
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sume to teach, in public or in private, anything which may 
contradict the teaching of this, our Apostolic Letter." 

~\Ve shall find occasion for comment on other features of 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI., in several of the following 
dissertations. The cited work of Cardinal Wiseman will 
furnish the reader with much interesting information regard- 
ing the rule of this Pontiff as a temporal sovereign, and with 
many illustrations of his sanctity as a man. We would 
merely remark that Gregory XVI. never forgot that he had 
been, and, in more senses than one, was still a monk. Amid 
the splendors of the pontifical throne he preserved for him- 
self the simplicity and austerity of the cloister. Just as in 
the monasteries of his youth and matured manhood, his bed 
was a harsh mattress of straw ; and his private table emit- 
ted no groans under the monastic fare which more than sat- 
isfied him. He was kind to his relations, and to every one 
of his household ; but he never allowed natural affection to 
entice him beyond the bounds of strict justice. He was 
very shrewd, Christianly simple though he was, to the inner- 
most depths of his soul. Thus, although he could half-for- 
givingly, half-criticizingly remark concerning Bishop Mas- 
tai-Ferretti of Imola, the future Pope Pius IX., that " in the 
Mastai house even the cat is a liberal," he heartily agreed 
with his friend, Father Ventura, as to the necessity of an 
anti-Austrian policy — a policy which Pius IX. was to actu- 
ate. Gregory XVI. went to his reward on June 1, 1846, in 
the eighty-second year of his age, and the sixteenth of his 
rekm. 



CHAPTEK VII. 

LACORDAIRE AND LAMENNAIS.* 

One of the most peculiar and most attractive personages 
whom history can discover ; an impassioned friend of the 
nineteenth century, " in the very depths of whose bowels he 
was born " (1) ; and, nevertheless, a submissive conquest of the 

* This Chapter appeared as an article in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
Vol. xxii. 
(1) Montalenibert on Lacordaire. 
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faith to which he afterward subjugated ho many happy souls ; 
Lacordaire was, of all the public men of our day, the most 
striking instance of what Catholicism can do for the natural 
man. Passionately devoted to liberty in a society which was 
too apt to confound that sacred gift with unbridled license, 
Lacordaire was saved by his Catholicism from a plunge into 
the gulf of anarchy. Endowed with a subtlety of imagina- 
tion which is rarely given to man, he would have conceived 
arguments for any and every attractive theory, and would 
have wandered into the paths of intellectual and spiritual 
darkness, had he not been guided by the Star of Bethlehem. 
But because he was Catholic to the core, the quondam dis- 
ciple of the mutilated Titan, Lamennais, bowed before the 
decision of the Chair of Peter; the editor of UA venir trans- 
ferred his logic and his eloquence to the pulpit of Notre 
Dame ; the Christian liberal of 1848 preserved his honor 
and his true liberty by abandoning the Constituent Assem- 
bly of the Second Bepublic ; and finally, just as in 1832 he 
had said that " he departed from Koine free and victorious," 
so at the end of his career he was able to proclaim that " the 
Catholic Church is the liberatrix of the human mind." 
Catholic in every pidsation of his heart, in every conception 
of his mind, he could love men without loving the world; 
human respect, that most powerful obstacle to the propaga- 
tion of eve v y kind of truth, was conquered by him on the 
day vhen he bent to the yoke of Christ ; and therefore no 
man, better than Lacordaire, could effect that work for Avhich 
he was pre-eminently distinguished — the infusion of shame 
for their cowardice into the hearts of those children of the 
Revolution who dreaded to be seen entering into a church. 
" Lacordaire caused these disciples of Voltaire to make the 
sign of the cross like Marceau, and to communicate with 
Paqueron and Ozanam " (1). He knew how to reach the 
hearts, to illumine the intellects of the devotees of that false 
liberalism which Montalembert has so thoroughly revealed to 
us. And yet this orator and polemic, who reminds us of Bos- 
suet ; this tribune and political leader, who seemed to be an- 
other O'Connell ; this priest and ascetic, who stands forth 

'D Pkllissier ; T)k Glories of Chrktian France, p. SSO. Purls. 1890. 
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among the living and dead of the nineteenth century as the 
most perfect embodiment of the spirit of St. Dominic, had 
himself drunk deeply of the poisoned waters of that bastard 
liberalism. His widowed mother, a strong and courageous 
Christian, had transmitted and developed her own character- 
istics m her four sons ; and while he was still a child, the fav- 
orite recreation of little Henri was to preach some juvenile at- 
tempts at sermons to a congregation composed of his nurse 
a,nd playmates. But when, after a sojourn of seven years at 
the State Lyceeof Dijon, her boys returned to her maternal 
embraces, Mine. Lacordaire found that not one of them could 
join in her prayers. The future conferencier of Notre Dame 
says in his Memoirs : " When seventeen years old, I left col- 
lege with my religion destroyed . . . holding before my eyes, 
as the luminary of my life, the human ideal of glory.' And 
this result is easily explained. We had lived continually, 
during the course of our education, surrounded by the exam- 
ples of ancient heroism and by the masterpieces of antiquity ; 
and nothing had supported our faith while following a system 
in which the divine word gave forth only an indistinct sound, 
without eloquence and without consequences." In fine, the 
yoke of the University of that day was on the young Lacor- 
daire ; like all his professors, he cherished the vague rever- 
ies of Deism, and breathed the miasma of Voltairian scep- 
ticism. 

Shortly after his admittance to the bar, Lacordaire, then 
only twenty-two years of age , attained to such distinction 
that the great Berryer predicted to him : " It is in your pow- 
er to reach the highest rank in our profession. " And the 
president, Seguier, remarked, after listening to one of his 
pleadings : " Gentlemen, it is not Patru that we have heard, 
but Bossuet." But at this very time, amid the whisperings 
of ambition, and in spite of the sentimental Deism of Rous- 
seau, which he had brought from the University, Lacordaire 
had begun to apprehend that truth which illumined the old 
age of Chateaubriand : " The Christian idea is the future of 
the world. Far from having arrived at its end, the religion 
of the Saviour has scarcely entered on its third period — the 
political one. Although immovable in its dogmas, Christ- 
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ianity is mobile in the light that it sheds ; its transformation 
involves a general transformation " (1). In 1824 ho was 
able to write to a friend : " It is strange, indeed, how my 
views have changed. Never was I more of a philosopher 
than I am at present ; but I believe more and more. . . . We 
can reach Christianity by all sorts of roads ; for it is the 
centre of all truths." Great was the surprise of M. Guille- 
min, the advocate to whom Lacordairc had brought letters 
of introduction when he arrived in Paris, when he heard 
that the priesthood was the great hope of the young man 
who but a year before had scorned the idea of going to con- 
fession. Mgr. de Quelen, the archbishop of Paris, was also 
surprised when the brilliant young lawyer requested him to 
procure his admission into the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice. 
" Gladly," replied the prelate ; " yon have defended perish- 
able interests at the bar ; now you shall defend those which 
are eternal." 

From the moment of his entrance into the seminary, La- 
cordaire kept ever present before his mind, as he himself 
tells lis, the great object of his life, and the great obstacle 
which he would probably encounter : " My object is to make 
Jesus Christ known to those who now know Him not ; the 
obstacle will be a desire to have men talk about me." The 
directors of Saint-Sulpice tested the vocation of their bril- 
liant candidate to the utmost, and deferred his ordination 
long beyond the customary term ; but his humility stood 
the proof, and shortly after his ascent to the altar he gave 
a good indication of the spirit which animated him. One 
of his superiors, the Abbe Boyer, persuaded that he would 
effect more good in a position where his legal abilities and 
his knowledge of the world would be called into play, thus 
playfully addressed him : " Sit down ; I am about to make 
a cardinal of you." Then the Abbe told his late disciple 
'hat he had besought the royal Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs (Mgr. de Frayssinous), who had the right of appoint- 
ment, to confer upon the young priest an auditorship of the 
Roman Ruota, which was then vacant. Such a position is 
generally a stepping-stone to the cardinalate ; but Lacor- 

(1) Memoir? from Beyond the Tomb, Vol. ii. 
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daire, far from manifesting any gratitude for M. Boyer's 
consideration, hastened to interject : " Had I coveted hon- 
ors, I would have remained in the world ; therefore, think 
no more of this project. I shall remain a simple priest, and 
probably I shall yet become a religions." It is evident that 
Lacordaire felt, with Pascal, that " the mania for being 
somebody destroys the best minds of our day. Glory is 
the best thing here below ; and that very fact shows how 
little the things of earth really are." 

Lacordaire began his priestly life at Paris just as he fin- 
ished it at Soreze ; teaching the young, whose sympathies 
he knew so well how to captivate, at first as almoner in the 
College of Henry IV., and then in the same capacity with 
the Sisters of the Visitation. He devoted his spare time to 
the study of Christian apologetics, and to the gathering of 
those materials from the Bible, patrology, history, and phil- 
osophy, which afterward he used so advantageously in the 
pulpit. But he seems to have yearned for a more active 
life. We read that he often asked himself : " What am I 
doing? I dream, I read, I pray to the good God, I laugh 
two or three times a week, and I weep once or twice. Some- 
times I rage against the University, that most unendurable 
child of kings that I know." He thought of becoming a 
missionary in the United States ; and, having received per* 
mission from Mgr. de Quelen, he accepted the vicar-gener- 
alship of New York from Mgr. Dubois, who was then in 
Paris. However, it had been decreed by Providence that 
he should remain in his beloved France. He had already 
begun to bid farewell to his friends when he received from 
Abbe Gerbet a letter tendering him an associate editorship 
on the Avenir, then just founded by Lamennais. The mot* 
to of this new journal, " God and Liberty," banished from 
his mind every yearning for a foreign mission. Lamennais, 
Gerbet, and Montalembert had taken seriously the cry of 
" Liberty, " with which the usurping " king of the bour- 
geoisie" Louis-Philippe, had saluted the forced flight of the 
lawful heir of St. Louis. They thought that they saw some 
hope in that insult to the fallen monarch, " At last the Con- 
stitution will be a reality." They fancied that the " Days 
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of July " indicated a possibility of a .successful assault on 
the thraldom of the University ; in tine, they believed that 
freedom of education, for which the Catholics of France had 
prayed so long, was now attainable. One of the most judi- 
cious publicists of this century, the erudite Benedictine, 
Dom Piolin, thus speaks of the French University of our 
day, which was fondly supposed to have taken the place of 
the grand University of Paris. " Certainly the French 
University is an evil ; it is founded on a principle which is 
false and contrary to Christianity. It is also the most act- 
ive instrument of tyranny. The decree of March 17, 1808, 
by which Napoleon I. instituted it, was one of the greatest 
crimes of the despot — one of those by which he most effica- 
ciously dishonored our unfortunate country. . . . Talley- 
rand, another evil genius of France, had divined that a body 
constituted outside the Church, giving instruction to the 
youth of an entire nation, would produce a race similar, if 
not inferior, to the ancient pagans. The views of these two 
men have been realized ; at the present hour they are being 
realized more and more ; wait a little, and you will see their 
bitter fruits. If the Christian spirit, which is still strongly 
implanted in the hearts of the majority of the French people, 
did not succeed in rejecting the virus insinuated into the 
young children of both sexes, we should have to despair of the 
country ; to expect, every ten or twelve years, the orgies of 
the Commune ; and to behold the worst savagery, the normal 
condition of a nation without God, without worship, and 
without morality. How comes it, then, that many eminent 
men, many honorable characters, even many truly pious and 
learned priests, join a corporation whose consequences are 
so dangerous ? To this question there are many answers. . . . 
In the new University many of the old teaching corporations 
had some of their members ; and these maintained an excel- 
lent spirit, impelling many to regard the institution as a con- 
tinuation, or even a renovation, of the venerable University 
of Paris, with which it had nothing in common." 

From this time, during several years the life of Lacordaire. 
was intertwined with that of Lamennais. Before we sketch 
the career of this extraordinary man — a career which was sc 
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agitated, sombre, and well-nigh tragic — a few words should 
Oe said concerning the sources which are available to one 
who wishes to form an approximately accurate conception 
of him. Of course, a good idea of the man may be attained 
by the excellent biographical studies which we possess in re- 
gard to those grand characters with whose careers that of 
Lamennais was connected during its most notable phases — 
the " Lives " of Lacordaire (1), Montalembert (2), Gerbet (3), 
•and Maurice de Guerin (4). But although forty-three years 
have passed since the corbillard des jwitvres conveyed the 
mortal frame of Lamennais to Pere-la-Chaise, the illustrious 
unfortunate has not been the subject of a really satisfactory 
biographer ; of one, that is, who has been able to discover 
and unite the details of his striking career. Ange Blaize, one 
rf his nephews, published in 1858 a " Biographical Essay," 
which gave many precious documents, but which was mere- 
ly a sketch of his uncle's life. In 1859 M. Forgues, to whom 
Lamennais had bequeathed his papers, published two vol- 
umes of interesting correspondence, but they cover only the 
years 1818-1840, as the- relatives of Lamennais secured a de- 
cree from the Court of Appeals, in Paris, prohibiting Forgues 
from issuing any more of the letters (5). In 1866 Ange 
Blaize produced two volumes of unedited works, which em- 
braced only those of the author's early life (6). In the same 
year Eugene de la Gournerie, of all men one of the best versed 
in the religious matters of our century, edited the letters 
which the two Lamennais brothers had written to Gabriel 
Brute, at first professor in the seminary of Rennes, then a 
priest on the American mission, and finally bishop of Vin- 
cennes, in Indiana (7). On the death of Mgr. Brute, in 1839, 
these letters had passed into the hands of Bishop Dubois, of 
New York, and in time Archbishop Hughes gave them to 

(D The Reverend Father H. D. Laeordairc, by Chocarne.— Father Laeordairc, by 
Montalembert.— Father Lacordaire, by Guillermin. 

(2) Foirnier; Charles de Montalembert. 

(3) Ladoiie ; Mgr. Gerbet, His Life, His Works, and the Lamennaisian School. 
(4)D'Arvor; Eugenie and Maurice de Guerin, in the Illustrations du xix e Sic'cle- 

(5) Posthumous Work* of Lamennais, Published According to the Wish of the Au- 
thor. 

(6) Unedited Works of F. de Lamennais, Published by A. Blaize. 

(7) Unedited Letters of J, M. and F. de Lamennais Addressed to Mgr. Brute, with 
an Introduction by Eugenie de la Gournerie. 
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Henri de Courcy, an American correspondent of the Paris 
Uniuers. The packet bore the following endorsement by 
Brute, which must interest American readers : " Seventy let- 
ters from the two brothers, Jean and Fell do Lamennais. 
Exceedingly interesting, as treating of the ecclesiastical, lit- 
erary, and political affairs of that time. I must preserve this 
treasure, even after it has ceased to be one of friendship. Oh, 
my God ! Accept this separation ! How I feel it, even now 
that twelve years have passed ! " In these letters of Feli, 
says La Gouruerie, we hear " the ardent voice of Tertullian, 
and the sweeter accents of St. Francis de Sales." 

Another excellent source of knowledge in regard to La- 
mennais is the already cited work on Gerbet by the Abbe de 
Ladoue (1872). " The life of Gerbet," says Sainte-Beuve, " is 
very simple, having but one episode — his relationship with 
Lamennais, to whom he gave himself, for many years, with an 
unlimited devotion, and which terminated only when the 
grand, immoderate spirit rebelled. Gerbet, after having ful- 
filled the duties of a religious friendship, after waiting and 
hoping, retired in silence. For a long time he had been to 
Lamennais what Nicole was to Arnauld — a moderator. He 
had softened his friend's asperities as much as possible, and 
had saved him from many collisions. Only when there re- 
mained no possibility of continuing the task did he grow 
weary " (1). 

Another precious source of information is one by Arthur 
du Bois de la Yillerabel (2), embracing one hundred and fif- 
ty-two letters, addressed to Louis Marion, one of the friends 
of Lamennais from his boyhood ; and in this correspondence 
the writer probably reveals his soul as in none of his other 
letters. 

Probably the most valuable source of information is that 
published in 1893 by the Oratoriau, Alfred Boussel (3), a 
collection of letters written by the two Lamennais and by 
the principal frequenters of La Chenaie, which were fur- 
nished to Ftoussel by another Oratorian, Mathurin Houet, 

(1) Causcricsdu Lundi, Vol. vl., p. 314. (2) Confidences of Lamrnnais, 18%. 

(3) Lamennais, Accordinu to Unedited Doeitment.*, by Alfred UoutveV of the Oratory 
of Renncs. 
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whose life had been for many years bound up with that of 
the great writer, and who never despaired of the wanderer's 
ultimate conversion, as we shall see. The volume issued ii* 
1895 by Eugene Spuller, a politician of some note in the 
councils of the present Third Republic, affects the profund- 
ity of a philosophical essay, but it furnishes nothing new 
concerning its subject. 

In 1896 there appeared a work in English (1) which might 
have benefited those who cannot recur to the admirable 
writings of Eoussel and Ricard, had the author confined 
himself to the cold facts which those judicious publicists 
had marked out for him, and had he not essayed reflections 
on philosophical and theological matters which at least verge 
on heterodoxy. The title of this book is misleading. None 
of the enthusiasts of La Chenaie would have associated their 
names with that malodorous and nondescript thing which has 
been styled " Liberal Catholicism." Perhaps the term 
" Catholic Liberals " may be properly applied to Lacordaire, 
Montalembert, Gerbet, Guerin, and a few others of that in- 
teresting company, inasmuch as they aimed at a Catholiciz- 
ing of the modicum of good which was discernible in the 
political liberalism which was the will-o'-the-wisp of their 
day. But " Liberal Catholics " they were not ; and Lam- 
ennais himself, even when involved in rebellion to the Chair 
of Peter, would have spurned the name. And even though 
"the master" would have accepted the designation, even 
though his revolt may be regarded as the end toward which 
the "Liberal Catholic" must tend, one man does not consti- 
tute a " movement." Mr. Gibson gives us to understand 
on two or three occasions, that he is a Catholic ; but he has 
produced a book which will lead the unwary to think thai, 
the catastrophe of the life of Lamennais was the result of 
the influence of a besottedly obstinate royalist cabal upoft 
papal pig-headedness. 

Bom at Saint-Malo in 1781, Felicite-Robert de Lamennais 
prosecuted his early studies amid the storms of the great 
revolution. Such surroundings quite naturally caused the 

(1) The Abbe dc Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Moveme*' in France, by the 
Hon. W. Gibson. London, 1896. 
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teachings of Rousseau to bo more attractive to Iris juvenile 
mind than those of Christ. J3iU in his twenty-second year 
he abandoned the paths of incredulism, made his first- Com- 
munion, and received the ecclesiastical tonsure. Not until 
he had attained his thirty-seventh year, and therefore the 
maturity of his powers, did he receive the priesthood. Sev- 
eral years before he stood at the altar, he had announced 
his change of front by the publication of a translation of the 
Spiritual Guide of Louis of Blois ; but attention to him as a 
serious thinker had not been accorded until 1808, when he 
issued his lie flections on the Condition of the Church During 
the Eighteenth Century and on the Present Situation, attack- 
ing the " Organic Articles " which Napoleon had audaciously 
added to the already signed Concordat of 1801. Of course 
these reflections were interdicted by Fouche, the imperial 
Minister of Police. In 1814 Lamennais published a treat- 
ise on The Tradition of the Church Concerning the Institu- 
tion of Bishops, a work which procured for him much con- 
tradiction on the part of dying Gallicanism. In 1818 ap- 
peared the first volume of his Essay on Indifference in Relig- 
ious Matters, the key-note of which was struck by the ardent 
Breton at its very commencement : " Ah ! who will breathe 
on these dry bones, and give life to them ? Good and evil ; 
the tree which gives life, and that which entails death, both 
nourished by one and the same soil ; grow among peoples 
who, scarcely raising their heads, pass beneath, stretch up- 
ward their hands, and pluck the fruit by chance." The 
somewhat bilious and ironic style of the book aided the in- 
contestable arguments which it piesented ; a happy reaction 
was soon evident in a society which had been permeated by 
the poison of Voltairianism and of the Revolution. The au- 
thor was regarded by many as another Father of the Church. 
As Lacordaire said : " A hnndred and fourteen years had 
passed over the tomb of Bossuet, a hundred and three over 
that of Fcnelon, seventy-six over that of Massillon . . . when 
M. de Lamennais appeared. ... In one day he found him- 
self invested with the power of Bossuet." Jean-Marie, the 
holy brother of the brilliant publicist, who had toiled 
patiently to develop in him both intellectuality and piety. 
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felt that his labor was now bearing promise of ultimate re- 
ward, and in his exultation he cried : " God has made him a 
soldier." Even he who had hitherto ranked, in the estima- 
tion of the French clergy, as the first of their champions of 
that day — even Frayssinous declared : " That man has an 
eloquence which would raise the dead." Joseph Le Maistre 
pronounced the effect of the essay to be nothing less than 
" an earthquake under a leaden sky " ; and Montalembert 
saw in its author " the most celebrated and the most venera- 
ted of the French priests." Naturally there were some ul- 
tra-conservatives who murmured their displeasure because 
of some very daring nights of the new apologist, but the 
majority agreed with De Bonald when he told Lamennais : 
" Let the frogs croak ! " It is interesting to note the impres- 
sion produced by these early writings of Lamennais on the 
mind of Cantii : " Lamennais defended the papal authority 
with democratic ardor, recalling all the arguments which 
were ever adduced against certainty, and concluding that, in 
the order of principles, certitude is impossible, if there does 
not exist any infallible authority ; and concluding also that, 
in the order of facts, such an authority always existed. 
That authority is the Catholic Church, in the triple mani- 
festation of the divine word in patriarchal tradition, Moses, 
and Christ. In the Essay on Indifference, wonderful for its 
close reasoning and its robust eloquence, Lamennais con- 
cedes to philosophers that the adhesion of the intellect is 
distinctive of truth, but only when that adhesion is charac- 
terized by universality and perpetuity — qualities which are 
found only in the Catholic Church, and which are in her 
because she is the traditional echo of the divine word in 
every place and time. Descending to applications (in his 
Religion Considered in its Helation to the Political and Civil 
Orders, Paris, 1825), he combats the irreligious tendencies 
of politics. In the Middle Age the Catholic Church imposed 
belief and duties, and out of a dismembered society she 
formed one which was divine and indestructible, tending to 
reduce all to unity, and to co-ordinate the nations as mem- 
bers of one sole family. When the belief of the Middle Ago 
had been shaken, ' political science became one of force di- 
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rected by interest ; between the peoples there was no right 
but that of blind and brutal strength; between power 
and its subjects, the same blind and brutal strength.' Three 
systems dominate in Europe (continues Lamennais) : the 
Catholic, which places the spiritual power of the Church 
between the sovereign and the subject ; the Gallican, which 
makes kings irremovable, frees them from every really ob- 
ligatory law, and leaves tyranny as the sole remedy against 
tyranny ; and finally, the philosophical system, which con- 
stitutes the people the judge in every question of sovereign- 
ty. Therefore, Lamennais called for freedom of the press, 
of association, of teaching ; and he placed the sovereignty 
in the people, declaring the king liable to deposition if he 
violated the law. The purblind liberals could not under- 
stand these theories, and they hooted at this priest who 
would have pushed the world back to the feet of Gregory 
VII. ; but the king understood it, and its defender was called 
before the correctional tribunals. Many of the bishops, 
frightened at the resoluteness of Lamennais, emitted, in 
Paris, an exposition of their sentiments in regard to the 
independence of kings in the temporal order, as upheld by 
the Declaration of 1682. Lamennais, in a mordant reply, 
ridiculed both liberals and Gallicans, who, by their with- 
drawal of the civil power from all religious dependence, 
rendered it capable of degenerating into tyranny ; he pitied 
the clergy who were courtiers of a government which pro- 
tected them merely that it might have their support ; and 
he insisted that from those brutal governments which robbed 
the prelates of their purple and jewels, those prelates de- 
rived that real glory of martyrdom which sanctifies the 
earth " (1). 

The first volume of the Essay on. Indifference had shown 
the importance and necessity of faith ; but there remained 
many questions for solution. What is the true faith ? How 
can we discover it ? What authority should dominate and 
regulate human reason? Great was the impatience with 
which men awaited the second volume, in which they were 
confident that if Lamennais did not succeed in advancing 

(1) L'niverml Iliit'try. Bk. xviii., cb. 18. Ninth ltai. Edit., Turin, 16G-'. 
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any nova, he would at least present matters nove. "After 
two years of expectation," writes Lacordaire, " the second 
volume appeared. From the heights of the olden defence of 
the faith, from the bosom of the eloquence which he had 
sent in waves against the enemies of truth, M. deLamennais 
had descended into the arid discussions of philosophy — to 
the question of certitude, at once the clearest and the most 
obscure approached by the human mind. " In fact, the 
essay had undertaken to prove that " man, taken individ- 
ually, can know nothing with certainty ; but taken collec- 
tively, he can acquire certainty as to some things." In 
other words, one man may err ; but when all agree, truth is 
found. Lacordaire ingenuously tells us : " I have often 
asked myself how a system, the faultiness of which I now 
perceive so clearly, could have held my reason in suspense 
for so long a time ; and I have come to the conclusion that 
since I struggled against an intelligence stronger than my 
own, and struggled alone against it, it was impossible for me 
not to be conquered." If a mind like that of Lacordaire 
succumbed to the influence of Lamennais, it is not surpris- 
ing that the brilliant apologist became the idol of nearly all 
the younger clergy of France, and that from every portion 
of Europe the dangerous incense of extravagant praise was 
wafted toward him. No wonder that he became " that grand 
immoderate spirit " which Sainte-Beuve described ; and that, 
to those who suspected his philosophy, especially to the 
bishops of France, he retorted either that they were all Gal- 
licans, or that they understood nothing about the matter in 
question. No physical advantages on his part contributed 
to the ascendency which this wonderful genius exercised 
over so many persons of more than ordinarily judicial per- 
spicacity. Maurice de Guerin, shortly after his enrollment 
among the solitaries of La Chenaie, thus wrote to his sister 
Eugenie : " You see a Druid resuscitated in Brittany, chant- 
ing of liberty with a rather savage voice. . . . The great man 
is short, slim, pallid, gray-eyed, with an oblong head, the 
nose long and thick, and his forehead is furrowed deeply by 
wrinkles which stretch between the brows down to the root 
of the nose. From head to foot he is clothed in coarse gray 
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cloth, and ho wears a straw hat which is very dilapidated." 
And Wiseman says of him : " How he did so mightily prevail 
on others it is hard to say. He was truly in look and pres- 
ence almost contemptible ; small, weakly, without pride of 
countenance or mastery of eye, without any external grace ; 
his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, unaided, he 
gave marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep, and strong. 
Several times have I held long conversations with him at 
various intervals, and he was always the same. With his 
head hung down, his hands clasped before him, or gently 
moving in one another, in answer to a question he poured 
out a stream of thought, flowing spontaneously and unrip- 
pled as a stream through a summer meadow. He at once 
seized the whole subject, divided it into heads as symmetric- 
ally as Flechier or Massillon ; then took them one by one, 
enucleated each, and drew his conclusions. All this went 
on in a monotonous but soft tone, and so unbroken, so un- 
hesitating, and yet so polished and elegant, that, if you had 
closed your eyes, you might have easily fancied that you 
were listening to the reading of a finished and elaborately 
corrected volume." 

The Avenir appeared for the first time on October 15, 
1830 ; and the government of July was soon made to under- 
stand that no ordinary men were insisting that the State 
should respect " those who bore the grand name of Cath- 
olics." Prosecution followed after prosecution; and when 
on one of these occasions the daring editors were charged 
with being the " organs of a foreign power," Lacordaire re- 
plied that their Master, God, is nowhere a foreigner. The 
Avenir announced that on May 9, 1831, its editors would 
open a free school in a house hired by Lacordaire ; and ac- 
cordingly three teachers who had not been authorized by 
the State, namely, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and De Conx, 
began their labors with twenty scholars. On the second day 
a commissary of police ordered the pupils, in the name of 
the law, to depart. " In the name of your parents," cried La- 
cordaire, " I command you to remain"; and the children 
obej-ed him. Then the police ejected both pupils and mas- 
ter, although the latter was in his own house. As oue of 
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the teachers, Montalembert, was a peer of France, the trial 
of the awful criminals was conducted by the Court of Peers. 
The brilliant defence by Lacordaire, and the equally impres- 
sive one by young Montalembert, are matters of history ; a 
minimum of punishment, a fine of a hundred francs, was in- 
flicted. A more threatening storm, however, was soon en- 
countered by the daring journal. Shortly after the appear- 
ance of the first number of the Avenir, its editors had formed 
an association entitled a " General Agency for the Defence 
of Keligious Liberty," which was destined to propagate the 
doctrines which the journal would advance. These doctrines 
were all in advocacy of a total separation of Church and 
State; of a suppression of the indemnities which the French 
government had agreed to give the Church, in partial re- 
compense (about a quarter of 1 per cent.) for the ecclesiastical 
property stolen from her in the days of Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality ; of entire freedom of worship for all respect- 
able sects ; of freedom of instruction ; and of absolute 
liberty of the press. To this mixture of good and evil the 
Avenir often added pretensions of a much more audacious 
and radical nature. Thus, in the issue of February 2, 1831, 
we read : " During the last fifteen years M. de Lamennais 
has labored for the regeneration of Catholicism ; to restore 
to it, under a new form and by the aid of recent progress, 
the force and the life which have abandoned it." In many 
of the dioceses of France the ordinaries prohibited the ad- 
venturous periodical ; and many, notably Mgr. d' Astros, arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, condemned fifty-six propositions of the 
Lamennaisian system. The first twenty of these proposi- 
tions were taken from the Essay on Indifference (Vols. 3 and 
4) ; eleven were drawn from the Philosophical Doctrines on 
Certitude, by the Abbe Olympe-Philippe Gerbet, afterward 
Bishop of Perpignan ; eight from the Catechism of the Sen- 
sus Communis, by Kohrbacher ; and seventeen from the 
Avenir itself. In 1834 thirteen bishops formally censured 
these propositions ; and shortly afterward thirty-seven other 
prelates sent in their adhesion to the condemnation, while 
fourteen, though not adhering, manifested their disapproval 
of Lamenuaisism. Ten bishops preferred to refer the mat- 
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ter at once to the Holy See (1). This condemnation was 
forwarded to Home in 1S3'2 ; but already Lamennais, La- 
cordaire, and Monfcalembej-t, the three principal editors, 
had decided to suspend the publication of the Acenir tem- 
porarily, and to proceed to the Eternal City as "pilgrims of 
God and liberty," with the intention of submitting their doc- 
trines to the judgment of the Vicar of Christ. 

It is amusing to note that Mr. Gibson, who thinks that the 
episcopal condemnation of the Avenir may have been short- 
sighted, is careful to inform us that, "amongst Catholics the 
condemnation was re-echoed by the worldly-wise, the interested, 
and the timidly-devout — all those, that is to say, the slothful 
serenity of whose devotional or social atmosphere had been 
disturbed by the somewhat acrid terms of the uncompromis- 
ing journal, and who seized the opportunity which now offered 
itself, of turning over and composing themselves to sleep 
through the great drama of human society, the action of 
which was beginning too vividly to impress them." In the 
minds of such Catholics as these, religion, according to Mr. 
Gibson, " had been identified with the divine right of kings " ; 
and we are frequently asked by this author to sympathize 
with Lamennais as he suffers from " their cowardly and 
underhand operations." The unfortunate writes to a friend 
at this time that these "interdicts, intrigues, underhand 
dealings — a frightful system of organized calumny — have 
been supported by Borne. "Without explaining herself, . . . 
without wishing to pronounce a judgment we asked for 
humbly six mouths ago, she encourages and even urges on 
her enemies and ours. The position is untenable ; we are 
going to abandon the Avenir, which was working splendidly. 
The only barrier which stood between the Church and 
material force is about to fail ; . . . my soul is torn with grief. 
They repel, they trample on those who ask only one thino-, 
that they should be allowed to sacrifice themselves, and the 
triumph of the Chnrch would have been certain had tiiev 
only wished it. . . . But no ; her rulers have said it, it is neces- 
sary that she should die, it is necessary. . . ." It was with 

(1) Defense of Social Order Arjakml Modern Carbonarism, With « Judgment on M. 
de Lamcnnah; by M. Boyer, Director in the Seminary of Saint-Sidpice. l'aris, 1835. 
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these sentiments rankling in his heart that Lamennais set out 
for Rome. "We would prefer to remain under the guidance of 
Chocarne or of Bicard ; but the persistent efforts of Mr. 
Gibson to palliate the guilt of his idol, demand that we at 
least show how he prepares one for the action of Gregory 
XVI., " the monk inexperienced in the things of this world." 
He informs us that after Napoleon's " war of liberation " 
during that period, which "demonstrated the utility of an 
organization like that of the Carbonari," it is "abundantly 
evident, from contemporary literature, that the Popes might 
at this time have succeeded in winning for themselves a 
great position, as the representatives of a great idea ; but, un- 
fortunately, no one capable of realizing this was elected to 
the See of Peter. . . . Leo XII. was mediaeval in his sym- 
pathies. By nature he was by no means despotic ; but his 
reism became the occasion of a fatal reaction, sometimes 
marked with frightful atrocities. . . . Thus it happened that 
the name of one of the best intentioned of Popes came to be 
identified in the eyes of the Italians with the revival of 
inquisitorial methods, the encouragement of informers, se- 
cret trials before interested tribunals, and all the abomim^ 
tions of which men had fondly imagined that they had finally 
disappeared." Since such is Mr. Gibson's reading of his- 
tory, we may suppose that he sympathizes with Lamen- 
nais (and not once in his book does he give us any reason 
to suppose the contrary) when the jaundiced visitor writes 
to Gerbet while he is waiting for an audience with Gregory 
XYI. : " Imagine to yourself an old man surrounded by 
men, many of them tonsured, who manage his affairs — men 
to whom religion is as indifferent as it is to all the cabinets 
of Europe — ambitious, covetous, avaricious . . . blind and 
infatuated as the eunuchs of the Lower Empire. Such is 
the government of this country, such are the men who have 
everything in their hands, and who daily sacrifice the 
Church to the vilest interests and the most vainly conceived 
of their temporal affairs. They count the peoples for noth- 
ing, and see in the world only ten or a dozen men who have 
become, because they are powerful, or seem so, their true 
divinities. And in spite of this, everything is sinking or 
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passing away, everything is dying. There are a few virtu- 
ous people who see this and who groan at it; but the remedy 
— where is it? I cannot see it." 

A memorial, drawn up by Lacordaire, was presented to 
Gregory XVI. Unable to approve tho tendencies of the in- 
criminated journal, the Pontiff willingly recognized the zeal 
and talent of its editors ; therefore, he ordered information to 
be given to them of an early examination of their doctrines, 
and he added that since this examination might necessitate 
a tedious investigation, a return to France would probably be 
pleasing to them. But the impetuous Lamennais besieged 
the doors of Cardinal Pacca, and finally a pontifical audience 
was granted on condition that there should be no allusion to 
the Avenir. "Hoping against hope," says Gibson, that the 
audience " might result in winning for the Church a place in 
that future which seemed to him inevitable" (truly the 
Church should be grateful for his consideration), Lamennais 
proceeded to the Vatican. Ricard tells us that when Lamen- 
nais prostrated himself before the Pontiff, His Holiness gently 
raised him, and opening his own snuff-box, asked him 
whether he ever used the stimulant. Politeness led the 
Abbe to taken a pinch, and the Pope, having also taken one, 
and having scrupulously flickered off some fallen grains from 
his soutane, asked his visitor whether he was fond of art. 
" Sometimes, Holy Father," replied the impatient man. 
" That is not enough," returned the Pontiff. Then with 
something very like impertinence Lamennais explained : " I 
love art in its proper place, Your Holiness, but at present 
. . ." Whereupon Gregory hastened to remark : " Never- 
theless, in Rome art is a very important matter." Persist- 
ing in his endeavor to introduce the affair of the Avenir, 
the Abbe observed : ; ' Undoubtedly, Holy Father ; but if Your 
Holiness will permit me. ..." Again the Pontiff' warded off 
the inconvenient subject by asking : "Monsieur l'Abbe, have 
you visited the church of St. Peter in Chains ? " The 
question seemed to furnish a fine opportunity, and Lamen- 
nais replied: "I have visited it, Holy Father; and would to 
God no other church in Christendom were ' in chains ! ' " 
The Pope ignored the allusion, and pursued his train of 
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thought : "Did you admire the 'Moses ' of Michelangelo?" 
And Gregory went to a bureau, and producing a silver 
statuette, he asked : " Do you recognize the lion's paw ? " 
Lamennais looked at the precious object, but with an air of 
distraction. The Pope insisted : " Look at it well ! " The 
poor man obeyed, and the Pontiff said : "I would like to give 
it to you ; but nothing here belongs to me, since I must trans- 
mit, in my turn, all I have received to my successor." Then 
Gregory tenderly placed his hand on the head of his 
disappointed visitor, and having blessed him, said : "Fare- 
well, Monsieur l'Abbe." The self-love of Lamennais was 
deeply wounded by this interview. He failed, and all of his 
apologists have failed, to perceive the delicacy of the Pontiffs 
hesitation to enter on a subject, the consideration of which 
might have entailed the condemnation of one whom Pope Leo 
XII. had so greatly admired, that he kept his portrait in his 
study, and bequeathed it in a special manner to his successor (1). 
" The master," as Lamennais was styled by his admirers, 
wished to remain in Koine and provoke a decision, but 
Lacordaire had appreciated the meaning of the late audience, 
and he returned to France. Six months afterward, Lamen- 
nais lost his patience, and announced his intention to return 
also, and for the purpose of resuming the publication of the 
Avenir. The sojourn in the capital of Christendom had 
evoked very dissimilar sentiments in the hearts of these two 
great men. The mind of Lamennais was of far superior 
calibre to that of Luther, and he possessed an artistic taste, 
of which the German heresiarch had no conception. But 
the pride of Lamennais was as excessive as the vanity of the 
ex-Augustinian ; and having entered Rome while dominated 
by that passion, he, like Luther during his visit, could dis- 
cern nothing but ambition, subterfuge, and luxury. On the 
contrary, Lacordaire, like his other companion, Montalem- 
bert, though burning with perhaps even a more intense love 
of liberty than that which tortured Lamennais, returned 
from Rome strengthened in his faith that she was the de- 
pository of divine revelation. " The world seeks peace and 

(1) Many have thought that Leo XII. intended, at one time, to enroll Lamennais In thg 
Sacred College. See Wiseman's Last Four Popes, pt. ii., ch 6. 
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freedom, but in the paths of turbulence and servitude. The 
Church alone lias ever been a source of these blessings for 
the human race. When the nations shall have tired of being 
parricides, they will find in her the good which the} r no 
longer possess. . . . Home ! Serene amid the tempests of 
Europe, thou hast not doubted of thyself, thou hast felt no 
fatigue. Thy glance, turned to the four quarters of the 
world, followed with sublime penetration the development 
of human affairs in their relation to the divine ; while the 
storms left thee calm, because thou wast animated by tho 
breath of God. . . . Rome ! God knows that I did not fail 
to recognize thee, when I saw no kings prostrate at thy gates. 
I kissed thy dust with unspeakable joy and respect. Thou 
didst appear to me as what thou truly art — the benefactress 
of the human family in the past, the hope of its future, the 
sole grandeur now existing in Europe, the captive of a univer- 
sal jealousy, the queen of the world." 

In August, 1832, Lacordaire visited Munich, and he had 
scarcely entered his hotel when he was met by Lamennais 
and Montalembert, who, on their way to France, had seen a 
notice of their friend's intention. Lacordaire at once entered 
on the subject of the resumption of the Avenir, and he suc- 
ceeded in convincing "the master" of its iuadvisability. 
Then the three friends attended a banquet tendered to them 
by the scholars and artists of the most literary and artistic 
city in Germany. Toward the end of the feast, Lamennais 
was called from the hall to receive from a messenger of the 
papal nuncio a copy of the Encyclical of Gregory XVI., in 
which the Avenir was condemned. Lamennais dissimulated 
his rage, and he even yielded to Lacordaire's suggestion that 
the three ex-editors should immediately sign an act* of sub- 
mission to the Papal decision. Accompanying the copy of 
the Encyclical received by Lamennais was a letter from 
Cardinal Pacca, which had been written by that prelate by 
the express order of Pope Gregory XVI. We subjoin a few 
passages of this interesting document : " Since you love 
truth, and desire to know it in order that you may welcome 
it, I shall frankly and briefly mention the chief features 
w nich have specially displeased His Holiness, after his ex- 
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amination of the Avenir. Firstly, be regretted that the 
editors have assumed to discuss before the public, and then 
even to decide, most delicate questions which should be 
decided by the government of the Church and by her su- 
preme head. From this procedure there necessarily results 
a perturbation of minds, and even a division among the 
clerg} T , which scandalize the faithful. Secondly, the Holy 
Father disapproves and even reprobates those doctrines on 
civil and political liberty which, undoubtedly against your 
wishes, tend by their very nature to incite and propagate 
everywhere among subjects a spirit of rebellion against their 
sovereigns. That spirit is openly opposed to the precepts 
of the Gospel and of our holy Church — obedience on the 
part of the peoples, and justice on the part of rulers. 
Thirdly, the doctrines of the Avenir on freedom of worship 
and on the liberty of the press — doctrines which have been 
advanced by the editors with so much exaggeration — are 
reprehensible, being contrary to the maxims and precepts of 
the Church. They have surprised and afflicted His Holi- 
ness ; because if, in certain circumstances, prudence com- 
mends a toleration of them as a lesser evil, they can never 
be defended by a Catholic as good and desirable things. 
This, M. l'Abbe, is the communication His Holiness has 
wished me to convey to you in confidential form. The Holy 
Father remembers with keen satisfaction the beautiful and 
solemn promise which you, at the head of your associate 
editors, once published, to the effect that you would imitate, 
according to the injunctions of our Saviour, the docility of 
little children, by an entire submission to the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ." 

La Chenaie was a venerable country house in Brittany, 
about six miles from Dinan, whither M. Feli, as his friends 
fondly termed Lamennais, was wont to assemble his disci- 
ples during the last years of the Restoration and during the 
first years of the king of the bourgeoisie. The Lamennais- 
ians playfully styled the humble habitation a chateau, but 
Feli describes it as a little hermitage. Between the years 
1825 and 1833 many of the friends of " the master " resided 
altogether at La Chenaie, enjoying the tender hospitality of 
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him whom they regarded as one chosen by God to form 
their minds for the defence of religion — the sole object of 
their lives. Among those who nearly habitually resided at 
La Chenaie was Gerbet ; and among those who passed much 
of their time there we may mention, besides Lacordaire, Ed- 
mond de Corzales, Leon and Eugene Bore, M. de Coux, the 
Abbe Rohrbacher, the Abbe Blanc, the Abbe Bornet, M. de 
Heree, Montalembert, the Abbe de Saliuis, the Abbe de 
Scorbiac, Eloi Jourdain (Charles Sainte-Foy), Cyprien Rob- 
ert, La Provotaye, Daniel du Breil de Marzan, Hippolyte 
de la Morvonnais, and Maurice de Guerin. The last named 
tells us, in his Belies : " Unless one experienced it, the 
charm of these conversations could not be described. There 
philosophy, politics, travels, anecdotes, tales, pleasantries, 
all dropped from the lips of the master in forms the most 
original, the most vivid, the most incisive." Every morning 
Eeli assembled his friends in the chapel, which, in 1810, his 
holy brother and he had built at the extremity of the ter- 
race, and there he celebrated Mass, and frequently fortified 
them with the Bread of Life. Many times during the day 
the company visited their Sacramental Lord, and on all 
the greater feasts they received the Benediction. Many 
years after he had quitted La Chenaie, and the most melan- 
choly of dissensions had separated him from his olden 
friends, Lamennais wrote to M. Marion, who had advised 
the sale of some of the timber : " Although # apparently I 
shall never again see La Chenaie, all my souvenirs reside 
there, and I cannot think, without pain, of that beautiful 
spot, so cared for by ine, as shorn of any of its charms. 
In comparison with those charms, what is a little money ? 
Even now I walk in imagination under those trees in whose 
sap my olden life ran. It seems to me that if they were gone, 
I would be alone in the world. I know well that others will 
cut them down some day, but then I shall be no longer 
alive. Therefore, I ask a respite for those poor trees ; their 
age is too much like my own, and I cannot see death ap- 
proaching those who looked on my birth " ^1). On Septem- 
ber 4, 1832, Lacordaire wrote to " the master " that his rela- 

il) Letter to Marion, Dec. 31, 1844, in the Confidences of Lamennais. 
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tions with La Chenaie must necessarily terminate ; he had 
realized that a gulf now separated him from his former 
guide. " To-night I leave La Chenaie, and from a motive of 
honor, being convinced that at length my life is useless to 
you, because of the difference of our ideas on the Church 
and society, a difference which increases every day, in spite 
of my sincere efforts to agree with you." And he afterward 
said : " I abandoned M. de Lamennais because I believed 
that the Church was more likely to be right than he was ; 
because she has more claim to the submission of my intel- 
lect than he has. I have not instituted a school in place of 
his, but I have entered into the universal school." His 
reasons fox separating from his old-time friend are indicated 
by Lacordaire in a letter to Montalembert : " The Church 
does not say to yon, ' See ! ' for she has not that power; but 
she does say to you, ' Believe ! ' She says to you, now that 
you are twenty-three years old, and addicted to a certain 
line of thought, just what she said to yon on the day of your 
First Communion : ' Eeceive the hidden and incomprehen- 
sible God ; humble your reason before that of God and His 
Church, His organ.' Why, indeed, was the Church given 
to us, unless to lead us back to truth when we have been be- 
guiled by error ? " 

In January, 1835, Lacordaire was appointed to deliver 
the Lenten Conferences at Notre Dame ; and then Paris be- 
held what was to her a strange scene — the great basilica in- 
vaded at an early hour by more than six thousand men of 
every age, religion, and political school, all waiting to be re- 
freshed by the all-powerful words of him of whom Monta- 
lembert wrote : " AVho will render for us his surprises, his 
risky strokes, his familiarities — those adventurous assaults 
of a genius as audacious as sure of itself, skirting the preci- 
pice without ever falling over, and then mounting to the 
highest heavens as Bossuet alone has ever done ; an effort 
which literally overwhelmed his auditors, leaving them a 
prey to an emotion which only one word can express, that 
word ravissement, which has been so commonly abused, but 
which recalls to the Christain mind the vision of St. Paul — 
quoniam rriptus in jiaradisum. " The grand Conferences of 
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Laeordaire are probably familiar to the reader ; if they are not, 
let him know that all the great orators teachings, inasmuch 
as they affected the hitherto unbelieving portion of his hear- 
ers, may be summarized in his words : "The olden society per- 
ished, because God had been expelled from it ; the new suf- 
fers, because God has not been invited into it." The limits 
of this dissertation preclude any reference to his career as 
a Dominican friar, or to his momentous reception into the 
French Academy, which he entered, as he expressed the idea, 
as " a symbol of liberty, strengthened by religion " (1). He 
adorned the Academy only for a moment, When he returned 
to his dear College of Soreze, he greeted his brethren and 
pupils with these prophetic words : " I come to yon like 
(Edipus, with a fragile laurel in one hand, and a bit of 
cypress in the other. " He resumed his work, but his God 
had called him to his reward. During his last illness he com- 
posed the canticle on St. Mary Magdalen, which many 
regard as his masterpiece. On September 27, 1861, he re- 
signed his office as provincial of the French Dominicans, 
and the last words of his eloquent tongue were uttered on 
November 20th, as he extended his arms toward heaven: 
" Mo)) Dleu ! Ouvrez-moi .' " He died on the following day, 
the Feast of the Presentation. If the reader is curious re- 
garding the personal appearance of Laeordaire, he may 
learn from Montalembert what the great orator was when he 
had just enlisted under the banner of Lamennais : "He was 
twenty-eight years of age. His slender frame, his delicate 
and regular features, his sculptural brow, the royal carriage 
of his head, his black and flashing eye, and I know not what 
union of elegance and modesty in his entire person — all this 
was but the envelope of a soul which ever seemed to be on the 
point of flying away to heaven. His flaming glances emitted 
treasures both of indignation and of tenderness. His voice, 
already so nervous and vibrating, often assumed an accent of 
infinite sweetness. Born for combat and for love, he 
already bore the seal of the double royalty of soul and of 

(1) In regard to the sad want of taste and the apparent hut probably feipned ipnorancv 
of history displayed by Guizotin his discourse of reception on this occasion, seeour Vol. 
ii., p. 355. 
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talent. He appeared to me charming at once and terrible ; 
the very type of enthusiasm for good, and of virtue armed in 
the cause of truth. I saw in him one predestined to all that 
youth adores and desires the most — to genius and glory. " 

Sadly different from the death of Lacordaire was that of 
him whom God seemed, at one time, to have given to His 
Church as the Bossuet of the nineteenth century. When 
the future ornament of the Dominican Order and his friend 
returned to La Chenaie, after their futile visit to the Eter- 
nal City, the former soon perceived that there was to be no 
revival of the serene delights which had made the " little 
hermitage " so dear to each of them. " The woods," writes 
Lacordaire, "had their olden silences and their olden storms ; 
the sky of Brittany was the same, but the heart of the master 
was changed. The wound was still fresh, and each day the 
knife was turned in it by the very hand which should have 
withdrawn it and poured into its place the balm of God. 
Profound gloom had settled on that brow from which peace 
had been banished. Broken and menacing sentences 
dropped from those lips, which had ever expressed the unc- 
tion of the Gospel. Sometimes I thought that in him I be- 
held Saul ; but none of us had the harp of David with which 
to calm those sudden irruptions of the evil one, and most 
fearful anticipations constantly overwhelmed my crushed 
spirit." The crisis could not be long delayed. In 1834 ap- 
peared the Words of a Believer, a work which Lamennais 
himself pronounced a revenge for all the " disappointments 
of his life." Once that he had resolved on the publication 
of this book, which Gregory XVI. was to term " small in size, 
but immense in perversity," he yearned to see it in circula- 
tion. He entrusted the task of putting the manuscript 
through the press to Sainte-Beuve, writing to him : " I send 
you herewith a little manuscript which I would wish you to 
have issued as quickly as possible. I depart in two days. 
Arrange with a publisher quickly, very quickly, 1 pray you." 
It has been well said that the contents of this work can be 
summarized in two propositions : all kings are monsters, 
and priests are the seides of kiugs. And over this blatant 
demagogy the author affected to make the sign of the cross, 
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beginning it with the invocation : " In the name of the 
.Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Royer- 
Collard fancies that lie sees in the book the spirit of 1793 
making its Easter dutv. De Xettement calls it a would-be 
Apocalypse, interspersed with many blasphemies. Vitrolles 
termed it the red cap of the sans-culoihs surmounting the 
Cross. These qualifications do not exaggerate; for the calmly 
judicial Encyclical of June 25, 1834, manifests the horror of 
the Snpreme Pontiff for a volume which, as we have ob- 
served, he stigmatizes as mole quidcm exigtuun, pravibite 
tamen ingentem, and he declares that it presents propositions 
which are respectively "false, calumnious, rash, productive 
of anarchy, contrary to the word of God, impious, scandal- 
ous, erroneous, already condemned by the Holy Church when 
anathematizing the "Waldenses, Wyckliffites, Hussites and 
other heretics of that stamp." "We may observe that this 
Encyclical also condemns a system of philosophy which is 
evidently that of Lamennais. " You must perceive, Ven- 
erable Brothers, that here we also speak of that fallacious 
system of philosophy, recently invented, which we must 
reprobate entirely — a system in which an uncurbed yearn- 
ing for novelties seeks no longer for truth where she really 
is to be found, but rather, casting aside holy and apostolic 
tradition, introduces doctrines which are futile, uncertain, 
and not at all approved by the Church." Lamennais cele- 
brated the Holy Sacrifice for the last time on April 7th, the 
Easter Sunday of 1833. "Who would have said on that 
day," asks Sainte-Beuve, "who would have said to those who 
were grouped around the master, that he who had just given 
to them the Holy Communion would never again give it to 
another ; that he would ever afterward refuse it for himself ; 
and that too truly his device was to be ' an oak beaten down 
by the storm,' with the haughty motto, ' I break, but I do 
not bend ? ' " (1). Mgr. Antoine Ricard graphically describes 
the twenty-one years of bitter existence which followed the 
rupture of Lamennais with the Church which he had probably 

(1) Ricard narrates that Lamennais once said to his nephew that it he were asked to 
select an emblem indicative of bis career, he would choose the unbending, thou»h possibij 
breaking oak. 
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once loved, and certainly had once served and honored so 
well. We wish not to dilate on sorrows such as these ; the 
reader will find them depicted in the pages of Piicard, and 
he will receive new light upon them from the confidences of 
the unfortunate to a friend, revealed in 1886 by Arthur da 
Bois de Villerabel. Some years after the catastrophe, the 
fallen champion wrote to a friend in Saint-Malo : " I am 
alone. I perceive time receding, just as a traveller, seated 
on a naked rock at the edge of a torrent, waits for the stream 
to become fordable, that he may push on to his night's rest." 
The end of his life's journey did not come until the winter 
of 1854, when he was seventy-three years of age. When it 
became evident, on Febuary 27th, that the hand of death 
was beckoning to him, his loving niece threw herself on her 
knees at his bedside and whispered : "Feli, you wish for a 
priest, do you not? " The obstinate man replied : »' No ! " 
In vain the weeping woman besought him to have care of 
his soul ; he continually cried : " Leave me in peace ! " 
Friends removed the niece to the next room as she ex- 
claimed : "It is terrible -to me to see my uncle die in this 
way, for it was he who made me a Christian." Soon after- 
ward the sufferer said : " I wish to be interred among the 
poor, and like one of them. Put no mark over my grave — 
not even a simple stone." They told him that the archbish- 
op of Paris wished to see him. He tried to speak, but 
seeing that he could not be understood, he made a gesture 
which might have indicated either impatience or discourage- 
ment, and turned his face to the wall. What passed between 
God and his soul at that moment we shall know on the day 
of final judgment. His last act of intelligence was an anxious 
look around the room, and then, as though he had not seen 
what he had sought, he began to weep. Three days after- 
ward seven or eight persons followed a hearse — one of the 
kind furnished to the very poor — to the cemetery of Pere-la- 
Chaise. When the grave had been filled, the digger asked : 
" Do you want a cross ? " One of the friends of the deceased, 
M. Barbet, replied : " No ! " Not another word was spoken 
at the ceremony. 

Among the olden disciples who, while reprobating the 
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apostasy of Lameimais, remained personally attached to 
him until the very end, one of the most worthy and notable 
was Mathurin Houet, superior of the Oratory at Eennes, 
who died in 1S90. Until the death of "SLFeli," Houet 
continued to hope and pray for his conversion, and when the 
master had gone to his dread account, the still loving friend 
tried to convince himself that the long extinguished lumin- 
ary of the Church had finally been revived by " that pene- 
trating and inexorable light which appears in our last mo- 
ments as the dawn of eternity " (1). Enlightened far beyond 
the danger of superstition, the pious Oratorian nevertheless 
sought for justification of his confidence in that border-land 
which is occupied by certain children of divine predilection. 
" Indeed, we may hope, " said he one day to M. Ikmssel ; 
" it has been revealed to a holy religious that M. de Lamen- 
nais is saved " (2). Strange as it may appear, Houet was 
convinced of the good faith of Lamennais. Iloussel is of 
the same opinion. Edmond Bire thinks that such must be 
the conclusion of all who read the work of Roussel. " It 
appears to me that the author of the Words of a Believer 
was not influenced, at the time of his rupture with the Church, 
hj any interested motive. Far from having anything to 
gain by this rupture, it entailed upon him the loss of com- 
fortable surroundings, of an immense popularity, and of a 
veritable intellectual royalty. It condemned him to isolation 
and to powerlessness. It deprived him of numerous devoted 
and enthusiastic friends, and threw him into a little group of 
sectarians who were foes of every ideal and of every gran- 
deur. He was one of the grandest geniuses of his day, and 
perhaps he was its greatest writer. Nothing would have 
been easier than for him to have satisfied his ambition, if he 
had any, by a change of opinions. He derived from his per- 
sistency no other profit than greater poverty and a long im- 
prisonment (3). Therefore his life testifies to his sinceritv. 
If it were necessary, other witnesses would testify to it. I 

(1* Letter of Lamennais to the Marquis de Coriolis, July 7, 1830, in the Correspondence, 
edited by Forgues, Vol. li-. p. 147. 

(2) Rocssei. ; ubi supra. Vol. i., p. 0. 

(3> On December '26, 1840, Lamennais was condemned to a year's imp-ison'rient and a 
One of 2,000 francs, because of his pamphlet. The Country tintl the Cieennnen!. 
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allude to all those friends of his earl} 7 life, who, though 
profoundly grieved by his apostasy, remained attached to 
him" (1). Eire errs when he contends that Lamennais was 
influenced by no interested motive when he refused submis- 
sion to the teaching authority of the Church. He was influ- 
enced b} T pride, than which no wealth or its attendant lux- 
ury and sensuality can dominate more the intellectual man 
who has once preferred its allurements to the empire of 
truth. And the pride of Lamennais was not that inflating 
sentiment which actuates the ordinary man. It was not that 
comparatively harmless bubble which should rather be termed 
vanity. The pride of Lamennais was, in the words of 
Gregory XVI., Superbia Satanica. At times it frightened 
himself. He tells us how, when only eight years of age, his 
nurse was leading him along the ramparts of Saint-Malo, 
while the sea was being agitated by a violent tempest, and 
how the sight so affected him that " he thought that he dis- 
cerned the Infinite and saw God." Then, astonished at 
what was passing in his soul, he said of the heedless crowd 
around him : " They behold what I behold, but they do not 
see what I see." Often when narrating this episode of his 
childhood, the mature Lamennais would say : " Whenever I 
think of that distant time, I tremble at the recollection of 
that haughty sentiment in a boy of eight years " (2). In 1809, 
when he was twenty-seven years of age, he wrote to Brute : 
" You are right ; one page, one line, one word of St. Francis 
de Sales or of the Imitation is far superior to all these miser- 
ably contentious pamphlets which only dry up the soul — 
mine especially, already so arid. M3 7 God ! what has plunged 
me into this unhappy state? Pride! Yes, pride; every 
day I perceive that truth " (3). After the publication of the 
first volume of his Essay on Indifference, he thus expressed 
his opinion of the projected second volume : " The second 
will be much more valuable. I shall develop a new system 
of defence of Christianity against incredulists and heretics, 
which will be extremely simple, but which will be so rigor- 
ously demonstrative that, unless one is prepared to deny his 

(1) Bire ; History and Literature, p. 305. Lyons, 1895. 

(2) Blaize ; loc. cit.. Vol. 1., p. 8. (3; Koussel ; Joe. eit., Vol. 1.. p. 22. 
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own existence, ho will perforce repeat the Creed to the very 
end " (1). Xo one ever dared to contradict Lamennais. 
"When he was not sure of the assent of his company, lie 
either showed his irritation, or wrapped himself in silence. 
Sometimes, however, a more than ordinarily candid admirer 
would venture to warn him of the risks he was running. 
Thus, in the summer of 1S25, the chief luminary of the 
French bar, Berryer, having listened at La Chcnaie to a 
most eloquent exposition of some of those audacious theories 
which the master afterward developed in his Outlines of a 
Philosophy, felt that he was captivated ; but he cried : " My 
friend, you frighten me. You will become a sectarian ; and 
I foresee that you will lose the empire which you now exer- 
cise over me." Lamennais replied : " Sooner than do that, 
would that I could return to the womb of my mother " (2). 
The works which Lamennais produced during the years 
of his separation from the Church were worthy of the au- 
thor of the Words of a Believer. In 1835 appeared a collec- 
tion of extracts from those articles in the Avenir and the 
Memorial Catholiqae, which had entailed his condemnation ; 
and in his preface he excuses his changes of opinion, both 
religious and political, by a law of progress in the human 
mind, the effects of which he has experienced. For the 
reader must know that during the early years of the Restor- 
ation our publicist had been more royalist than the king. 
"When he became proprietor and editor of the Coriservateur 
and of the Drapeau Blanc, he seemed to have but one idea, 
namely, that there was safety for France and for the king in 
absolute monarchy alone. In the orthodox portion of his 
career he gloried in being a prophet raised by God to purge 
the French Church of Gallicanism. But even before he 
published the H'onls of a Believer, he had deserted the ranks 
of the ultramontane theologians, and had enrolled himself 
among such of the Gallican jurisconsults as were really hos- 
tile to the independence of the Church, and who were con- 
demned by the saner portion of the Gallican publicists. As 

(1) La Gocrnerie ; loc. cit.. letter of February 22, 1818. 

(2) After his return to Paris, Berryer narrated this episode to Laurentle. See the articles 
on The A hbt de Lamennais, by Laurentie, In the Paris Union for March, 1851. Also 
the Melanycs, by Laurentie, Vol. li., p. 714. 
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an excuse for this change of attitude, Lamennais pleaded : 
" In the war which I once waged against you I was too much 
of the soldier ; I perceived only one side of the question. 
Your parliaments have been reproached for their many great 
resistances against ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but they have 
rendered great services to society, and without their barrier 
against Roman usurpations, Rome would have seized on 
everything, and the priest would have been a king." Well did 
Boyer say that Lamennais, during his later career, con- 
demned as nonsense every truth which he had once affirmed 
to be an axiom and a principle. In 1836 the Affairs of Borne 
appeared ; in 1838 the Booh of the People; in 1840 an Out- 
line of a Philosophy ; in 1846 a Translation of the Gospels, 
with democratic and irreligious commentaries. In the Out- 
line, Lamennais tried to reconcile Christianity and Panthe- 
ism. Like all Pantheists, he rejected the Christian idea of 
creation ; but he contended that God indeed created, though 
out of His own substance. According to this aberration, the 
divine intelligence at first conceived all the types of creation ; 
and then, when God wished to actuate these types as created 
forces, He placed a limit to His infinite power, and the cre- 
ated forces came into being. Created spirits were actuated 
by God's placing a limit to His infinite intelligence. In fine, 
God placed a limit to His own infinite life, and thus com- 
pleted what we see as life ; He did this by attraction in the 
physical, and by love in the superior order. Every force in 
the universe, therefore, is the divine force and power — God 
the Father, with limitation. Every intelligence is the divine 
— the Son, with limitation. All life, all love, is the very life 
of God, with limitation. The force which is in us is really 
and substantially the force of God ; our intelligence, which 
tries to find truth, is substantially God's own ; our will, weak 
and vacillating as it is, is substantially God's will. Of course, 
Lamennais affected to modify what was an absolute deifica- 
tion of the universe. Although maintaining the idea of unity 
of substance, he held that the infinite substance, precisely 
because of the limitation which it receives on becoming 
finite, is essentially different from what it was in its infinite 
state. Thus he affected to preserve an essential difference 
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between God and creatures. The entire theory of the Out- 
line rests on this distinction of a difference between God 
.and the universe, which is not substantial but essential. 
Substantially, they are identical ; essentially, they are dif- 
ferent ; although substantially identical with the infinite, 
the finite is nevertheless essentially distinct from the infin- 
ite. And when Lamennais is asked for a reason for this 
distinction between a substantial and an essential difference, 
he replies that it is a mystery. " It is the mystery of crea- 
tion ; and it would be absurd to try to penetrate it, since 
we know that substance is radically incomprehensible to 
finite beings." The reader shall judge whether the subtle- 
ties of Lamennais save him from Pantheism. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

OZANAM. 

" Christianity and erudition ; profound science and simple 
faith ; all the subtilities of criticism, and all the wealth of an 
imagination placed at the service of Christian truth ; an 
activity which carried him continually from the Library of 
the Institute to the garrets of the poor ; a gift of eloquence 
which dominated a raging audience of young Voltairians by 
sheer persuasion, and which also calmed the sufferings of 
the sick and the outbreaks of the indigent ; such is the 
spectacle offered to our admiration by the life of a man of 
genius and of heart whom we may regard as both the rival 
of Fauriel and of Yillemain, and the emulator of St. Vincent 
de Paul " (1). Brave words truly, when penned in eulogy 
of a professor of the revolutionary Sorbonne of the nine- 
teenth century ; but they express no more than the severe 
truth concerning the life of Frederick Ozanam, which was 
one continual apostolate of a priest exercised by a layman. 
Probably no layman of this century, Montalembert excepted, 
has stamped upon his time so legible a mark of his Catholic- 
ity as that impressed by Ozanam. The aim of his life was 
to glorify Catholicism by means of his works ; in fine, his 

(1) I'elussikr ; The Glories of Christian Franc?, p. ISO. Paris, 1*90. 
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career formed a picture of what a Catholic layman should 
be in our da}', especially in our country, where Catholic 
organizations are in their infancy, when, indeed, they are not 
still unborn. He realized that God demands the co-opera- 
tion of the laity with the zeal of His priests for the prose- 
cution of the work for which He came upon earth. Fred- 
erick Ozanam was born at Milan in 1813, of French parents 
whom the horrors of the French Revolution had driven from 
their country. On the fall of Napoleon, the family returned 
to Lyons, the native city of its heads ; and the young Fred- 
erick made his first studies under his elder brother, who had 
embraced the ecclesiastical career. At the age of ten he en- 
tered the Eoyal College of Lyons ; and, to use the words of 
one of his professors, he "proved himself one of those 
students whom a prudent master restrains rather than spurs." 
To those who are familiar with the circumstances of the 
time, it will not appear strange that the precocious lad 
should have had his peace of mind troubled, even at an early 
age, by doubts concerning the fundamental truths of Christ- 
ianity. But he came out of this trial with an increase of 
faith and of zeal. In later years Ozanam thus wrote to two 
friends concerning this ordeal : " Attacked for a time by 
scepticism, I realized the utter necessity of clinging, with 
all my strength, to the column of the Temple, even though 
it were to crush me when it fell ; and behold, to-day I still 
cling to that column which I find illuminated by the rays of 
wisdom, of glory, and of beauty; I embrace it with enthusi- 
asm and with love ; I shall remain at its foot, and thence I 
shall extend my arms in invitation to the wanderers on the 
sea of life to regard it as their beacon of deliverance." And 
as though he had already conceived the idea of his Confer- 
ences of St. Vincent de Paul, he cried : " Happy will I be, if 
a few friends will gather around me so that we may join our 
efforts, create some good work, and having attracted others 
to our circle, lead all society to assemble under that pro- 
tecting shadow! Then Catholicism, lull of youth and 
strength, will arise before the world, and place itself at the 
head of this budding century, in order to lead it unto civili- 
zation and happiness. When speaking to you thus, my 
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friends, I am frighfe&uad by the fulness of the intellectual 
pleasure that I experience ; the work is magnificent, and I 
am young and full of hope." The first result of his confirmed 
conviction was a project to compose a work which should 
bear the title. The Christian Uvlirfiou Demonstrated by the 
Antiquity of Hist rind, Ileliyioits, and Jforal Belief a ; and 
this design, although not executed bv the vouth of fifteen, nor 
afterward, nevertheless can be discerned ;is the generative 
and dominating thought in all his writings. Another effect 
of his early struggle against religious doubt is delicately 
described by his friend, Lacordaire : " In the pages which 
he had left, in his actions and discourses, you never find that 
anger which seeks revenge, nor that bitterness which grows 
as it is expressed, nor that contempt which defies, nor that 
irony which mocks, under the pretext of instructing or of 
correcting. While never lowering the Church in the eyes of 
the world, he ever extends a generous hand ; because he is 
guided by that all-powerful sceptre, charity. He laments 
more than he accuses, he pardons more than he condemns." 
Ozanam was onlv sixteen years of age when he received 
his Baccalaureate in letters ; and then, merely to please his 
parents, he proceeded to Paris for the study of law. He re- 
lieved his mind, however, by publishing some poetry and 
many articles, all being permeated by the one idea — an 
apology of Christianity, and a research into philosophical 
truth. It is interesting to note his disappreciation of Paris, 
as at this period he compared it with Lyons, of which he 
always spoke as of his native city. " Paris displeases me ; 
it is a moral desert. . . . For me, this city without limits, in 
which I am lost, is a Babylon, a place of exile ; and Lyons, 
which holds those whom I have left behind, which has so 
much good-fellowship, the people of whijh are so charitable, 
and where the altars and faith are so respected, is my native 
city." He looks ol. the " Pantheon " from his window, and 
he writes: "This pagan temple in the heart of a Christian 
city, with its magnificent cupola, widowed of that cross which 
once crowned it so appropriately, is a singular monument. 
What is the meaning of a tomb without the cross, without 
any religious thought presiding over it ? If death is merely 
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a material phenomenon which leaves behind it no hope, what 
signify these honors rendered to dry bones and rotting flesh ? 
Truly the cult in the Pantheon is a comedy like that of 
Reason and Liberty." With such sentiments predominating 
in his soul, it was not strange that when he was still in his 
eighteenth year he should have begun to wield the pen in 
opposition to the sham philosophies of his day. Fifteen 
years had passed since Count Claude de Saint-Simon had 
formulated his doctrines ; and they were now fairly well 
known by the general public of all civilized countries. In 
1830 Ozanam attacked these theories in two articles which 
proved so logical that the doctrinarians were unable to 
reply. Even Le Globe, to which Augustin Thierry, Auguste 
Comte, Carnot, and Chevalier were contributors, preserved 
the same prudent silence. In 1831 the young polemic again 
entered the lists against this false and proofless system, in 
his Reflections on the Doctrine of Saint-Simon; and he 
proved that while his adversaries held Christianity to be a 
gross fetichism, our religion is, on the contrary, an outcome 
of that original religion of humanity, which the Jewish 
people alone preserved in its primitive orthodoxy, because 
they alone guarded the traditions of the human race. J. J. 
Ampere thus speaks of this work from a literary and philo- 
sophical point of view : " When scarcely eighteen years of 
age, he composed a pamphlet against Saint-Simonism, in 
which the youth of the author is manifest, but which merits 
being cited because of a sincerity and courage which im- 
pelled an unknown lad to combat a sect boasting men of 
talent, whose preaching had obtained a sort of success. 
This effort is also remarkable because it displays most of 
the qualities that afterward developed in Ozanam — namely, 
a vivid taste, though that of a novice, for erudition of the most 
varied kind ; also warmth, impetuosity, and, united with an 
engaging conviction as to things, a great moderation toward 
persons. I like to indicate a liberality of views which led 
him to recognize sympathy even outside the ranks in which 
he fought ; and to honor generously, for instance, in this 
book, the struggles of spiritualistic philosophy against materi- 
alism." Saint-Simonism vaunted itself as the direct heir of 
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Christianity, which it declared to bo already relegated to 
the morgue of dead religions systems ; it predicted for it- 
self a future of indefinite progress, and it was destined to 
precede its founders to the tomb. Meanwhile it promised 
men that it would establish, by means of science and a new 
discipline, an indefinite reign of happiness, during which 
the rights of pleasure would be rehabilitated, and all the 
passions of man would undergo a " pacific reorganization." 
There was to be no more evil in the world — a very conveni- 
ent consummation for the Saint-Simonians, who had shown 
their powerlessness in the matter of combating the ever 
present monster. Ozanam, on the contrary, recognized evil 
as an eloquent and stubborn fact; and he proposed to com- 
bat it with the arms of Christian charity. 

At this period occurred an incident which will interest the 
reader. Ozanam had often expressed a desire to meet Cha- 
teaubriand, and finally he obtained an introduction. Cha- 
teaubriand had just returned from Mass, and he received the 
lad with great kindness. After some conversation he asked 
if Ozanam intended to go to the theatre that evening. 
Lacordaire tells us that the bo} r at first hesitated to avow 
that his mother had advised him never to enter a theatre ; 
but finally he uttered the words. Chateaubriand embraced 
him, saying, " I conjure you to follow your mother's coun- 
sels. You would gain nothing at the theatre, and perhaps 
you wonld lose much." In fine, Ozanam never put foot into- 
a theatre until he was twenty-seven years old, and then to 
see Pohjeucte. Then he thought, says Lacordaire, that noth- 
ing can equal the representation furnished by the spirit to 
itself in a silent and a solitary reading of the great masters. 
Another effect of Ozanam's visit to Chateaubriand is noted by 
the great Dominican. " The charm it had left in his memory 
revealed to him the importance of the reception accorded by 
great men to those whom they have filled witli admiration ; 
and when he found himself honored and in request, he often 
thought of his obscure days, and freely opened his doors to 
the young men who were recommended to him from all 
sides, or who themselves sought him. Five times a week — 
that is, every day when he had not to appear in public — he re- 
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ceived them from eight to ten in the morning. And he 
received them graciously, conversing with them at length ; 
and, although often devoured by the desire for the work 
they had interrupted, he would show no impatience. He 
felt himself ;i priest for those souls, and, like St. Paul, ac- 
countable for them all." 

But let us hasten to the great event of Ozanam's life, and 
the one for which his memory is chiefly revered in this coun- 
try. Many of his young friends had joined liim in request- 
ing the Abbe Gerbet, afterward bishop of Perpignan, to give 
them a series of Conferences on the philosophy of history. 
These reunions soon gave the idea of the celebrated Con- 
ferences of Notre Dame, first ordered by Mgr. de Quelen ; 
but their chief effect was the institution of one of the most 
providential organizations of our day. Once, in the middle 
of an animated debate on the vitality of Catholicism, a 
young orator objected that the old faith was now dying. 
"If vour faith is sincere," he cried, "it should show itsell 
in works ! Where are they ? Let us see them ! " The 
answer came very quiekly. Some one exclaimed : " Let us 
establish a Conference of Charity ! " No sooner said than 
done. The first reunions were held in the respective rooms 
of the young men ; and, to use the words of the great Dom 
Gueranger, who was present at the first formal assemblage 
of the new Society, Ozanam was the coryphee of this crack 
corps of the French youth. M. Bailly, the editor of the 
Tribune Catholiqtte, whose age and experience in good 
works seemed to designate him for the position, was elected 
president, and St. Yincent de Paul was chosen for patron. 
Of course, time has necessitated some new regulations, but 
the fundamental rules of the Society remain as they then 
were. Its object is always the same — to relieve the poor in 
their temporal necessities ; to promote their moral improve- 
ment by visits to their homes ; to render more easy their 
way to heaven. Prom their very beginning these Con- 
ferences were charged with being political machines. 
Under the government of Napoleon III., the Minister Per- 
signy, applauded by the Freemasons and the French press — 
then, as now, almost entirely under Jewish control,— pre- 
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pared the way for the persecutions with which the Third 
Republic visited the Society. But all this only proves the 
groat good done by it ; the enemies of the Church ever assail 
her most important points. And in France, especially, the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul is never backward in any 
truly Catholic work. For Ozanam, the success of the new 
Society was the constant preoccupation of his mind ; his 
correspondence and discourses show what a preponderating 
part he had in it. A few months before he was called to 
his reward, when his strength was far from equal to his will, 
he journeyed to Florence to sustain the Italian Conferences, 
then persecuted by the civil power. 

One of the most eminent bishops of that time, Mgr. Pari- 
sis of Langres, characterized the great work of Ozanam in 
these terms : " I believe that the Catholic laymen of to- 
day have a particular and providential mission. Eveiy- 
where the world is secularizing itself. Everywhere the 
powers of the time repeat that the State is laic. Well, God 
has replied to the declaration : " I shall establish among 
you a lay priesthood — one destitute of that sacramental 
character which you blaspheme, one not clothed in that cos- 
tume which you contemn, one which does not follow that 
segregated manner of life which you criticise ; but one which 
will manifest the intelligence and zeal of the veritable priest- 
hood, not indeed performing those sacred functions which 
must ever remain within the limits of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, but performing social functions. Behold the action 
of Divine Providence in our days — the work of St. Vincent 
de Paul, of St. Francis Regis, of St. Joseph, of Ozanam." 

In Juue, 1833, Ozauam and two friends, as representatives 
of a large section of the Parisian youth, called on Mgr. de 
Quelen, the archbishop, to request the establishment at 
Notre Dame of a series of Conferences such as they had en- 
joyed from the eloquence of the Abbe Gerbet. The prelate 
blessed them, and, embracing them, said : " In your per- 
sons I embrace all the Catholic youth " ; but he hesitated 
to accord the favor. There was no difficulty as to the Con- 
ferences themselves ; but as to the preacher, whom the stu- 
dents had already chosen — namely, the Abbu Lacordaire, 
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there was muck hesitation. Concerning this fact, Dom Pio 
lin, one of the biographers of Ozanam, and a man thorough- 
ly acquainted with the inside history of the struggles of his 
day, says : " This may appear inexplicable to one who did 
not live at that time. The students not only requested the 
establishment of the Conferences, but they designated the 
preacher who was to give them. This man was certainly 
designed for the chair by his talent and by success already 
obtained. He was the Abbe Lacordaire, whom the students 
knew, above all, for his journal UAvenir, and because of 
his trial in the matter of the free schools. But it must not be 
forgotten that three of the five prosecutions against U Avenir, 
during its short existence, were caused by articles from the 
pen of Lacordaire. Nor must it be forgotten that the brill- 
iant orator was one of three pilgrims, according to their ex- 
pression, who went to Home in November, 1831, to defend 
doctrines which were afterward condemned by the Encycli- 
cal ' Mirari vos ' (1832). Certainly Lacordaire signalized 
himself by his thorough submission to the decree of the 
Holy See, and there is no doubt that the avowal was as sin- 
cere as it was public ; but, nevertheless, there were many 
recriminations against certain persons who were regarded 
as having worked for that condemnation. We would rather 
not recall here certain conversations in the drawing-room 
of Mine, de Swetchine — and these conversations had their 
echo, — but we will say that the published correspondence 
gives incontestable proof of the rankling then at the bottom 
of many hearts." Finally, in 1835, the archbishop himself 
offered the chair to the young and brilliant orator. The 
fame of these Conferences is world-wide ; and since the 
days of their preacher, Kavignon, Felix, Matignon, and 
Monsabre have continued them with almost equal success. 

By this time the literary reputation of Ozanam, although 
he was still a young man, was very great. The younger 
Dumas has somewhere said that nowadays "young men 
make their debut in literature with old ideas in their heads ; 
it requires much experience to conceive young ideas." But 
in Ozanam profound reflection had taken the place of exper- 
ience, and competent judges expected to see him at the apex 
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of literary fame, long before he would have attained his 
prime. However, neither ambition nor his own tastes 
tempted him to deviate from the path his father had wished 
him to follow. He passed his examination for the Doctor- 
ate in Law in 1830 ; and when, in 1S30, a chair of Commer- 
cial Law was established in the College of Lyons, the con- 
sent of Cousin, then Minister of Public Instruction, was ob- 
tained for Ozanam's promotion to it. Cousin was by no 
means what is now called a clerical ; but when he sent the 
appointment to the new professor, and regretted that " his 
own regiment" could not claim such a recruit, he closed a 
flattering letter by saying, " I am sure, at any rate, that you 
will always serve the cause of true philosophy." Just a 
year before this appointment, when Ozanam, surrounded by 
circumstances of unusual pomp, had passed his examination 
for the Doctorate in Letters, Cousin, who had been one of 
the board, cried out to him: "Monsieur Ozanam, greater 
eloquence than yours is impossible i " Commenting on this: 
compliment, Leon Gautier says : " These words will cause 
more than one erudite of the petite ecole, and to tell the truth, 
more than one pedant to smile. These rhetoricians of sci 
ence would cheerfully write on the doors of our schools, 
'Here all eloquence is prohibited.' They forbid us to b > 
warm or even animated. 'Impassibility in pedagogy ' is the 
dream of these shallow miuds ; and they fancy that with it 
we can master twenty-year-old intelligences. In Germany, 
perhaps ; in France, never. In this matter, Ozanam is a 
model which we must copy persistently. He studied pro- 
foundly the matter of his lectures ; he prepared them with 
the aid of the best scientific data ; then he gave full play to 
his imagination, and feared not if he soared into eloquence 
during his delivery. . . . Ozanam gained quickly the affec- 
tions of an essentially mobile public, one which was then 
more passionate than ever. At that period the term ' cler- 
ical ' had not yet been invented ; but the hatred of 1840 was 
no less ferocious. Nevertheless this professor who was only 
twenty-eight years old was received most favorably. Was 
his success due to his learning or to his eloquence ? I think 
not ; and I express my entire thought when I say that Oza- 
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nam was generous, and that his generosity was the best ex- 
planation of a triumph which was almost unexpected, al- 
though merited. Every noble cause attracted Ozanam. 
Were he living now, perhaps he would not speak of liberty 
as he spoke at that time ; but it is enough to say that no 
one ever cpiestioned his charming sincerity. He had a heart 
of crystal, in which everyone could read ; and he possessed 
the gift of a spontaneous and unaffected enthusiasm. This 
it was that captivated the young ; this made him popular as 
a professor ; and from this point of view, no professor of 
his day was so popular as Ozanam " (1). 

But if Cousin would have attached Ozanam to the Uni- 
versity, others were endeavoring to direct his talents in 
other directions. Lacordaire entered the Order of Preachers 
in 1840, and would have liked to draw Ozanam after him- 
self. Montalembert wished him to become co-editor of a 
periodical he had just founded. And the great preacher, 
the Abbe Combalot, said to the young lawyer's elder 
brother : " I would rather see Ozanam in the chair of truth 
than in that of the University." To the University Ozanam 
did go, and as an apostle. The chair of Foreign Literature 
beiug vacant in the College of Lyons, he applied to M. 
Cousin ; but as that Minister was about to proclaim a com- 
petition for an adjunct professorship of that branch in the 
Sorbonne, he advised Ozanam to enter the concursus. The 
other candidates had been preparing for over a year, and there 
now remained only five months before the trial. Neverthe- 
less, when the day arrived, Ozanam obtained the chair amid 
the applause even of his rivals. When the concursus was 
over, Fourier, the professor of Foreign Literature, then 
sixty-eight years old, successfully demanded that the young 
adjunct should be allowed to take his place whenever he 
might deem fitting. Ozanam always contended that God 
had especially aided him in this triumph. Speaking of 
Ozanam in the chair, the younger Ampere said : ' Those 
who have not heard him do not know his talent. Laborious 
preparation, obstinate researches of texts, knowledge ac- 
cumulated by great efforts, and then a brilliant improvisa- 

(1) Portraits of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. ii., p. 134. Paris, 1895. 
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tiou in entrancing language, — such is the teaching of Oza- 
nain. Very seldom are so united the two great merits of a 
professor — depth and form, science and eloquence. He pre- 
pared his lectures like a Benedictine, and he delivered them 
like an orator ; a double labor, which undermined an ar- 
dent constitution, and finally killed him." As to his rela- 
tions with the students, M. Caro, that Academician whose 
master intellect was part of so sympathetic a nature, that he 
was called the philosophe des James, spoke as follows : " In- 
genuous and good, we need not be surprised that he was 
popular among the young men around him ; I never loved 
any master as I did him. Inevitable sympathy drew a 
youth to him, and this sympathy was faithful on both sides. 
In the course of years, nearly all his old disciples became 
his friends. No one could give him up who had once known 
him." During his entire career as professor in the Univer- 
sity, which, like all similar "unsectarian " establishments of 
our day, almost constantly furnished instances of would-be 
teachers handling subjects the first principles of which they 
ignore, Ozanam was ever on guard lest he might fall into 
the slightest inexactness of expression in regard to Christian 
dogma. When about to treat of, or to touch upon, any 
such matter of more than ordinary delicacy, he would con- 
sult some one of his ecclesiastical intimates — for instance, 
Doin Gueranger. Concerning this trait of Ozanam, Dom 
Piolin says : " We can bear witness to the scrupulousness 
with which he endeavored to avoid the slightest inexactness 
of expression whenever he touched on the dogmas and truths 
of Christianity. In June, 18-43, I was working with Dom 
Gueranger. One day Ozanam entered the room, and told 
the abbot that being obliged, in his next lecture, to treat of 
certain points of the mystic life and of monastic discipline, 
he had called on his friend to be made sure that he was 
about to express himself correctly. He had brought his 
notes ; and for about an hour, he announced his own views, 
and received the explanations of Dom Gueranger, engrav- 
ing, as it were, each word in his memory, so visibly intense 
was the attention which was depicted on his features. It 
plenses ine to be able to mention this incident in the life of 
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so well-informed a man. The fact ought to be a lesson to 
the multitude of writers who presume to treat of the most 
delicate questions of the mystic life, although they have not 
made the slightest study of its principles. The same remark 
may be made in regard to many lucubrations on monastic 
discipline ; very seldom is exactness of expression observed." 
M. Fourier died in 1843 ; and after some difficulty on the 
part of Villemain, then Minister of Public Instruction, Oza- 
nam became titular professor in the chair which he had 
adorned so well. So young a titular had never been in- 
stalled in the University. His lectures required much pre- 
paratory labor ; but he continually found time for a further 
exercise of his educational apostolate in the best journals 
and periodicals of France. In 1843, while he was delivering 
his account of the literary history of Italy from the dawn of 
Christianity to the advent of Charlemagne, he published 
some of his most remarkable writings in the Correspond ant, 
and in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. These 
articles were greatly admired, even by the " liberals " of the 
time ; but they did not "produce that furious excitement in 
the hostile camp which was caused at the same time by a 
discourse on the literary obligations of Catholics, which, at 
the request of Archbishop Affre, the professor pronounced 
before the " Catholic Circle." Michelet and Quinet, then 
teaching in the College de France, raised the insensate cry 
of " Jesuitism " — a word which had not yet given place to 
the equally ridiculous one of " clericalism '•' ; and every 
means was adopted to excite the studious youth of the Uni- 
versity against the uncompromisingly Catholic professor. 
In reality, the whole question between Michelet and Quinet, 
on the one side, and Ozanam, Lenormant, and Coeur, on the 
other, was the great one of freedom of education — a right 
which the Masonic powers in office refused to Catholics. 
But Ozanam persisted in his course ; and as Lacordaire re- 
marked, " he retained the affection of the Catholics, the es- 
teem of the Faculty of which he was a member, and outside 
of those camps, the sympathy of that fickle crowd which is 
termed the public, and which sooner or later decides every- 
thing." 
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Iii 1844 the death of M. Baillj caused tlie unanimous 
election of Ozanam to the presidency of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, lmt his humility and numerous occupa- 
tions would not allow him to accept the position ; lie entered, 
however, upon the dnties of vice-president, and until his deatli 
was ever active in promoting the work of the organization. 
In 1816 he was named Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
shortly afterward made a trip into Italy. He was affection- 
ately received by Pope Pius IX., then surrounded by the 
honors of apotheosis on the part of the liberal party. Oza- 
nam believed in the sincerity of these demonstrations, and 
with him, in this case, the wish was father of the thought. 
He was a pronounced democrat, but in a Christian sense. He 
firmly believed in the possibility, nay, the necessity, of a 
Christian democracy in the circumstances of to-day. In his 
mind democracy was now the natural goal of political pro- 
gress, and he was persuaded that God was now leading the 
world toward it. " Gentlemen," he observed on one occasion, 
<l when the barbarians overran Roman civilization, the Church 
pursued them, saying, 'I pass to the barbarians ' ; and with 
those barbarians she constituted modern civilization. To- 
day it is not barbarism, but democracy which invades the 
world. Let us pass over to the democracy, and with it let 
us form the civilization of the future." These ideas and 
hopes were shared by Lacordaire and by the Abbe Maret, 
then professor at the Sorbonne, and afterward titular bishop 
of Sura. They founded a journal, V Ere Xouvelle, to propa- 
gate their views ; but it lasted only a year (1848-49). Sev- 
eral very rash opinions were hazarded in this paper ; so very 
rash that all the pressure of the French Government could 
not induce the Holy See to confirm the nomination of Maret, 
in 18G0, to the diocese of Vanues. As to Lacordaire, he was 
called to Pvome, and made to subscribe to propositions con- 
trary to many advanced in V lire Xouvelle. Ozanam, how- 
ever, steered aloof of these shoals ; and duriug his connection 
with the journaLhe combated those monstrosities which seem 
to be necessary accompaniments of European democracy. 

The revolution of 1848, as at first actuated in France, was 
not displeasing to Ozanam. The republic which it pro- 
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claimed was certainly more legitimate than the bastard mon- 
archy of Louis Philippe which it had subverted ; in the be- 
ginning, at least, it seemed to recognize the rights of the 
Church as they had not been recognized, in France, for many 
years ; and it was with sincere pleasure that many of the 
cures blessed the " liberty poles " of the day, and intoned 
the Domine, scdvam fac Iiempublicam in their churches. 
Amid all these opinions, illusions, hopes, and utopias appeared 
the white robe of Lacordaire, who was giving, in all tran- 
quillity, his Conferences at Notre Dame. Ozanam allowed 
no excitement of the world to interfere with his enjoyment of 
these spiritual and literary feasts ; but Leon Gautier nar- 
rates one episode which showed that the professor's demo- 
cratic fever accompanied him to the cathedral. He had con- 
ceived the idea that so eminently " popular " a preacher as 
Lacordaire should not tolerate so " aristocratic " an institu- 
tion as payment for sittings in a reserved portion of the nave. 
Therefore, one day the auditors of the great Dominican were 
treated to a rather distracting exhibition. Ozanam, who was 
dressed in the full uniform of the National Guard, suddenly 
left his seat, and tore away the barrier which separated the free 
from the reserved places. " This fact," says Gautier, " was 
frequently narrated to me by Dr. Faivre, the late Dean of 
the Faculty of Science in Lyons, who aided Ozanam in the 
rather revolutionary demonstration. In justice, however, I 
must add that they had obtained the consent of Lacordaire, 
and that from the height of his pulpit the great orator smiled 
upon them " (1). Ozanam had accepted the Republic of 1848 
frankly and hopefully ; and it was in order to demonstrate 
how the spirit of Christianity develops the glory and pros- 
perity of true republics, that he immediately began his course 
of lectures on The History of ihe Italian Republics of the Mid- 
dle Age. His illusion was of short duration ; an experience 
of a few weeks showed that the work of the Masonic Lodges 
and that of mediaeval Catholicism were not to be mentioned 
in the same breath. Impelled only by the obligations and 
hopes of Christian charity, it was he who, on June 25, 1848, 
together with Bailly and Cornudet, accompanied Archbishop 

(1) Loc cil., p. 138. 
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Affre through the insurgent ranks on his way to the quarters 
of General Cavaignae, head of the executive power of the 
Republic, where the prelate wjis to beg for the pardon of the 
.rebels who would lay down their anus ; and ho also was one 
of the few who followed the saintly shepherd to his martyr- 
dom at the barricade of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine (1). 

In 1840 the constitution of Ozanani, never robust, began 
to show signs of decay. An attack of pleurisy in lSol forced 
him to interrupt his lectures, and go to the Eanx-Bonnes, 
where he founded a Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. 
After a voyage in Spain, he proceeded to Tuscany, where the 
dowager grand-duchess had shown herself hostile to the 
Society so dear to his heart. His zeal in its favor was re- 
warded by permission to establish Conferences throughout 
the grand-duchy. At Pisa he grew weaker, but he devoted 
his time to annotations of the Bible ; and in after years his 
friends gathered the sheets and published the contents, with 
the title Book of the Sick. On his journey toward France, 

(1) The socialistic and other " exalted " leaders of the populace, not contented with a re- 
public in which order, moderation, and justice were observed, bad drawn the workingmen 
of the capital into open Insurrection against the authority of the National Assembly ; and 
on June 24 that representative body had invested General Cavaignae, already head of the 
executive, with dictatorial powers. Senard, the president of the Assembly, announcing 
this proceeding to the National Guard, said : "Among the Insurgents Ihere are many who 
are mere victims of deception ; and now the crime of those who have beguiled the unfort- 
unates is patent. They do not demand a republic ; that is already proclaimed. They do 
not ask for universal suffrage ;. that is already in force. What then do they desire? We 
know very well. They wish for anarchy, incendiarism, pillage. National Guards, let us 
unite for the defense of our beautiful capital ! " Martial law was proclaimed, and the strug- 
gle assumed frightful proportions. During the night of the 24th, the troops carried the Fau- 
bourg Poiss niere, thanks to the arrival of the National Guards of Rouen, which placed the 
Insurgents between two fires. The Pantheon (the desecrated church of St. Genevieve) had 
been battered with cannon, and retaken, but with the loss of General Damesme, who was 
replaced by General Brea. After a night of fitful repose, the combat recommenced with 
the dawn. Brea carried the Faubourg Saint- Ma reel, and was about to charge on some for- 
midable barricades at the Barriere Fontalnebleau, when he conceived the idea of parleying 
with the enemy. Having raised the white flag, he was asked to pass the barricades. In or- 
der to confer with the rebel leaders. Full of a legitimate confidence, and accompanied on- 
ly by an aide, he crossed the barrier ; ami was dragged into a neighboring house and mas- 
tered together with his companion. One may imagine the savage aspect which the com- 
bat thenceforth presented. The carnage was at its height, when Archbishop Afire waiwd 
on Cavai-nac and asked for permission to make his way through the attacking troops to 
the fronfof the battle, there to endeavor to bring his wayward children to reason. In vain 
Cavaignae mentioned the fate of General Brea ; the prelate calmly replied : " A good pas- 
tor gives his life for his sheep." On his way to the Faubounr Salnt-Antolne, where sixty- 
flve successive barricades were confronting the governmental forces, he paused ever and 
nnon to exercise the ministry of his ofilce, sis wounded and dylntr men were being carried 
from the field. Arrived before the first barricade, he showed the order of Cavaignae to the 
commanding officer, and demanded a cessation of the firing. The bugles gave the slgnaJ 
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in which land of his predilection he wished to die, he found 
awaiting him at Leghorn a member's diploma o'f the Italian 
Academy della Crusca ; and also, what was inexpressibly 
dear to him, letters of affiliation to the Franciscan Order,. 
sent to him by the General through the intervention of Car- 
dinal Mai. Before embarking he received the Last Sacra- 
ments, and on his arrival at Marseilles, they were again ad- 
ministered. He was received by his beloved Society, and 
on the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady (1853), surrounded 
by his wife and family, he peacefully expired. Pope Pius 
IX. sent a letter of consolation to Mme. Ozanam ; Lacordaire, 
the younger Ampere, Caro, Perreyve, Laprade, and other 
eminent men, pronounced eulogies on him. Guizot ter- 
minated his panegyric in these words : " This model of a 
Christian man of letters, worthy and humble, an ardent frierd 
of science and a firm champion of the faith, tenderly enjoying 
the pure pleasures of life, was taken away from the holiest 

to the troops ; a similar one caused a suspension of the insurgent Are ; and the archbishop 
advanced, bareheaded, directly to the barricade. Many of the rebels jumped down to meet 
him ; some greeted him with curses, while others knelt and kissed his hands and soutane. 
Calmly and distinctly he began to plead: "My frieuds" ; and suddenly a musket was 
discharged. Then came from the Insurgents the cry : " We are betrayed ! To arms ! '' 
Those who had come forth to meet the archbishop quickly regained their posts, for the fir- 
ing had been resumed ; but as they looked toward the prelate they saw him fall. He had 
received a bulletin the groin. Again many of the insurgents sprang over the barricade, 
and lifting their wounded pastor, they swore that it was no gun of the people, but one be- 
longing to the bourgeoisie that had laid him low. A litter was extemporized, and by di- 
rection of the cure de Saiut-Antoine the victim of his pastoral charity was borne to the 
parochial residence. As the bearers proceeded, their murmurs of vengeance because of his 
misfortune reached the ears of the sufferer ; and he cried : " No revenge, my friends ! Let 
my blood be the lastsued in this dissension!" Shortly after his arrival at the presbytery, the 
physicians informed him that his wound was certainly mortal. Raising his eyes toward 
heaven, he said in an undisturbed voice, *' My God, 1 offer Thee my life ; accept it in expia- 
tion of my sins, and as an oblation for the prevention of further effusion of blood ! My life, 
oh fiort i. t% a little thing ; but take it ! 1 die content, if my sacrifice terminates this hor- 
rible civil war." After a few moments of meditation, he said : " Tell the insurgents that 
I conjure them to depose their arms. The government will not treat them badly." When 
he was told that the fight had ceased, as soon as it became generally known that he was 
wounded, he rejoiced ; but his humility led him to say : " I suppose that when I am dead, 
they will pronounce on me eulogies that 1 do not at all merit." After he had received the 
Last Sacraments, he asked to be removed to his own residence. All Paris seemed to line 
the streets through which the cortege, passed ; and the face of the dying man was the most 
serene in the multitude. His sacrifice was accomplished on the following day, and simul- 
taneously the last traces of the insurrection disappeared. During the eight days that the 
body of Archbishop Affre was exposed in state, as we learn from the secular journals of the 
time, more than forty thousand swords were drawn from their scabbards, and laid upon 
the hands which seemed, even in death, to bless France.— Ch a ntrel ; Universal History. 
Vol. vi., p. 501, 20th edit., Paris, 180].— Guillermin ; Denis Augnshts Affre, in the Illus- 
trious Men of the Nineteenth Centura. Paris, 1885. 
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Affections and the noblest Inborn too soon, .according to the 
world, but when he was mature for heaven and for glory." 
To M. Gnizot the world is supremely indebted for a His- 
tory of Civilization, but this doctrinaire too persistently mis- 
interpreted or ignored the influence of the Church. Ozanam 
filled his lagunes. To give an adequate idea of the writings 
of this young champion of the Church and of humanity is not 
our intention, but a brief analysis may prove acceptable. 
The works of Ozanam fill eight octavo volumes. The first 
and second give us, in the work entitled The Civilization of 
the Fifth Century, the customs of that period, the paganism, 
law, literature, theology, and philosophy ; the Papacy and 
monasticism ; the condition of women ; the Latin language 
become a Christian tongue ; the material civilization of the 
Eom.au Empire ; the origin of the new Latin nations. By 
some strange oversight, this edition does not reproduce the 
Documents Illustrating the Literary History of Italy from the 
Eighth to the Thirteenth Century, published in 1850, as the 
result of a mission entrusted to Ozanam in 184G by M. de 
Salvandy, then Minister of Public Instruction. The third 
and fourth volumes give the work entitled The Germans 
before Christianity, of which the first part describes what is 
now called Germany as it was before the coming of the Ro- 
mans, its religion, language, and laws ; the second part, treat- 
ing of the same barbaric regions in face of Roman civiliza- 
tion, then as they were when made partly Christian under 
the Romans, and finally we have an account of the preaching 
of Irish and English monks, the Church, state, and schools. 
The fifth volume comprises the charming study entitled The 
Franciscan Poets of Italy in the Thirteenth Century, which 
treats of the services rendered by the Franciscans to Italian 
literature, and of the sources of Dante's Divina Com media. 
The sixth volume presents the work on Haute and the 
Pliilosoplty of the Thirteenth Century, an exposition of the 
Commedia from a thirteenth-century philosophical point of 
view. The seventh and eighth volumes give a collection of 
Melanges — a series of articles on questions of religion, phil- 
osophy, jurisprudence, politics, and a number of biographies, 
descriptions of travels, etc. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MONTALEMBERT AND THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM OF 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

Among the many noble families whose heroic devotion to 
France has been a hereditary characteristic for centuries, 
that of the Montalemberts has ever been conspicuous,. They 
have ever justified the proud saying of the chivalrous Fran- 
cis I. : " We are four gentlemen of Guierme who await in the 
lists any and all enemies of France ; I, Sausac, Montalembert, 
and La Chastaigneraye " ; but they were never ki»own as mere 
hangers-on of the royal court, being, on the contrary, as the 
comrade of King Francis said, " better adapted for dealing- 
blows to the foe, than for handing a shivt to the king." 
From this stock came that Charles Rene Je Montalembert 
who was destined to show that neither nobility of lineage 
nor filial submission to the laws of the CVurch are obstacles 
to the moral, literary, oratorical, and political development 
of a Frenchman of the nineteenth century ; that, in fine, " it 
is possible for one to have mind aixt heart attentive to all 
the interests of the present, to bring to the conduct of public 
affairs and to a study of the questions of the day the quali- 
ties of lucidity and practical common sense, without any 
abandonment of the traditions of an illustrious race, and 
without any neglect of the duties and belief of a fervent 
Catholic " (1). Count Rene de Montalembert had been driven 
from France by the Revolution, and had married in London 
the only daughter of James* Forbes, a scion of the noble 
house of Granard. It was in the English capital that the 
future Catholic champion * T as born in 1810 ; and when the 
Restoration permitted Coant Rene to return to France, he 
left the boy in the care v>f his doting grandfather. Forbes 
was a man of remarkable attainments, and a member of the 
Royal Society ; and he regarded the education of his charge 
as the chief pleasure of his declining years. From the time 
when he was able to walk until his tenth year, Charles may 

(1) Pellissier; The Gloric* of Christian France, p. 144. Paris, 1800. 
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be said to liavo lived with his grandfather in the library of 
the latter ; and lie not only acquired the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek, as ""veil as an excellent knowledge of his two 
mother-tongues, but what was of more importance, he im- 
bibed a taste for really serious study, together with an apti- 
tude for profound observation, and for minute research into 
the reasons of things. In 1819 the death of his grandfather 
caused the removal of the boy to his father's house in Paris ; 
and here his studies were continued for seven years under 
the guidance of private tutors. In 182G he entered the Col- 
lege of Sainte-Barbe, now known as the College Itollin. As 
"liberal" himself as any one of his new companions, all of 
whom were already indoctrinated with the theories of Foy, 
Lafayette, and other agitators of the period, Montalembert 
rendered Limself popular by his translations of the great 
English parliamentarians, Fox, Pitt, and Grattan ; but he 
found himself almost alone in the matter of religious belief, 
ther6 being but one 01 nis fellows who did not vaunt hiin- 
nelf a disciple of Voltaire. The vara a vis was Leon Cornudet ; 
and as he was in the class of philosophy, while Montalembert 
was in that of rhetoric, the quickly made friends suppicmenT;- 
ed their unfrequent interviews by an epistolary correspond- 
ence which afterward saw the light for the edification of 
many under the title of Letters to a College Friend. The 
reader of these letters learns that in his eighteenth year 
Montalembert professed the same opinions which he propa- 
gated in his mature manhood. Son of a peer of France, and 
already determined on an entrance into political life, this 
young French student had taken for his models in statecraft 
those English parliamentarians whose career and discourses 
had captivated his imagination. " We will show the world," 
writes the young rhetorician, " that men can bo Christians 
without being retrogrades, and that we can serve God with 
the noble humility of free men." In his exaltation the lad 
sent to his friend a sort of profession of political and re- 
ligious faith which he had signed with his blood. Calmly 
and after due thought, however, the two enthusiasts, after 
having received Holy Communion together, solemnly swore 
to devote their friendship to the cause of " God and Liberty." 
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Thus the young Montalembert adopted the watchword which 
was to be proclaimed b} r Lameimais and Lacordaire ; and 
he framed it several years before those publicists used it, 
and when he did not know them. 

In 1829 Montalembert visited Ireland, and called on 
O'Connell, who was then triumphing in a role such as the 
French youth had imagined for himself — that of a leader 
in a contest for full religious liberty. He was in London 
when the Three Days of July, IS30, expelled the elder branch 
of the Bourbons from France ; and he hurried to Paris in 
order to watch the progress of a revolution which did not 
entirely displease him. He found that Lamennais had just 
undertaken the editorship of a politico-religious journal in 
order to combat the theories of those Catholics, both clerical 
and lay, who seemed to fancy that the fall of the throne of the 
legitimate " son of St. Louis " necessarily involved the de- 
struction of the altar. Montalembert would not have been 
true to the traditions of his class, had he not cherished the 
idea of a real " alliance between the altar and the throne " : 
lout the history of the past two centuries had shown that in 
France that alliance had been made a gilded slavery for the 
Church, and the history of the past thirty years had de- 
monstrated that such slavery was no longer tolerable. He 
immediately offered his services to VAvemr, and they were 
graciously accepted. In the rooms of Lamennais he met 
Lacordaire for the first time ; and at once they loved each 
other " with that love," he afterward wrote, " which is exper- 
ienced by the young, pure, and generous, when they are to- 
gether under the fire of the enemy." When Montalembert 
joined the editorial staff of the journal bearing the motto, 
" God and Liberty," he devoted himself entirely to that 
cause ; indeed, half measures and compromises Avere so for- 
eign to his nature, that he could have appropriated to him- 
self the remark which his father had made when he reproved 
the ministers of Louis XVIII. for not sending enough of 
troops into Spain : " When France draws her sword, she 
draws it entirely." When treating of Lacordaire and La- 
mennais, we spoke sufficiently concerning the history of 
L'Avenir, and concerning the prosecution of Montalembert, 
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Lacordaire, ami M. do Coux, for having dared to teach soino 
children without permission from the government. AVe 
heard our young publicist describing himself, when replying 
to the initial questions of the court, as "Count Charles de 
Montalembert, twenty one-years old, Schoolmaster, and Peer 
of France." \Ye now add only a couple of passages from 
his grand speech of defense: "The task of our lawyers is 
finished ; ours begins. They have recited for you the strict 
language of right and of the law. It is for us, the accused, 
while explaining the motives of our conduct, to speak 
another language — that of our beliefs and of our affections, 
that of our hearts and of our faith — the Catholic laneuaere." 
It is very improbable that the court, composed chiefly of 
venerable peers who had grown old in the services of various 
governments, which were all equally indifferent to both relig- 
ion and liberty, had ever before heard this " Catholic lan- 
guage " resounding through its forensic precincts. They had 
heard the eloquence of men like De Bonald and Chateau- 
briand, of Catholic royalists, or perhaps, rather, of royalist 
Catholics ; but an eloquence which was purely and simply 
Catholic must have been indeed new to them. " We are re- 
signed," continued the pedagogue-peer, " to everything but 
servitude. It is well for the government to understand this 
fact, and to think of it frequently." In his vindication of 
a Catholic parent's right to refuse to consign his children to 
the atheistic teaching and to (he immoral discipline of the 
University, Montalembert recalled his own experiences in 
Sainte-Barbe, one of the colleges affiliated and subject to 
that governmental establishment. He inveighed against 
the contagious scepticism, the cold and calculated impiety, 
and the flagrant monstrosities of immorality, which remain- 
ed ever afterward "among the souvenirs of every boy who 
spent even one week in such an institution." And he pro- 
tested against a system which subjected an innocent child 
to the horrible risk which he himself had undergone, "the 
risk of purchasing a little science at the cost of the faith of 
his fathers, at the cost of all that was pure and fresh in his 
soul, at the cost of honor and of even r virtue." The House of 
Peers refused to be influenced by these accents of truth ; the 
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cause of liberty, of morality, and of the future of France, 
yielded to the threat of a loss of their hereditary privileges 
which hung over their heads. The punishment inflicted was 
certainly nominal ; but the Universitarian monopoly was re- 
consecrated, receiving a new lease of life, which was to endure 
for more than twenty years. And these " liberals " of 1830, 
who so deliberately condemned Catholic children to relig- 
ious indifference, were the men who continually decried as a 
revolting abuse of power the conduct of Louis XIV., in or- 
dering the children of Calvinists to be raised in the Catho- 
lic faith. 

Twenty-two years of the life of Montalembert were de- 
voted to the conquest of freedom of education ; and since 
an accurate idea of the importance of his work depends on 
a knowledge of the true significance of the pedagogic pre- 
tensions of the government of Louis Philippe, we subjoin a 
brief sketch of the origin and privileges of the " University 
of France." The reader must know that the ancient Uni- 
versity of Paris had no authority and exercised no direct in- 
fluence over the other Universities of the kingdom ; the 
other institutions, just. like the manj" schools of the cloister, 
had their own special methods. Centuries of experience had 
demonstrated the utility of this independence, when Napo- 
leon, whose continual aim was to centralize every power and 
influence in his own hands, conceived the idea of a new 
teaching body, comparable indeed, in some respects, with 
the venerable University of Paris, but to be founded on a 
much vaster plan. The entire system of instruction in 
France was to be guided by one and the same administra- 
tion. By an imperial decree of March 17, 1808, it was 
ordered that all teaching in the empire should be the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the new " University of France " ; that 
no educational establishment could be continued or founded 
without the sanction of the grand-master of the said Uni- 
versity ; and that no person, not a member of the same, 
could open a school, or teach science, letters, or art. Ap- 
parently an exception was made in favor of ecclesiastical 
seminaries ; but that exception was practically nullified by 
the order that the bishops, to whom the direction of their 
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respective seminaries was ostensibly conceded, should re- 
spect the ordinances of the head of the state in all education- 
ill matters. The exception was nullified also by the pro- 
vision determining the number of Faculties of Theology in 
France — one for each ecclesiastical province ; and by the 
fact that the professors in the seminaries were to be ap- 
pointed by the grand-master of the University in the first 
instance, the chairs to be obtained thereafter by concursus. 
It was also ordered that all teaching in the seminaries 
should be in accordance with the Four Articles of 1G82 ; 
that, in fine, as Napoleon expressed the idea, all ecclesiasti- 
cal education should be based primarily on the precepts of 
the Church, but it should also be grounded in the idea of 
" fidelity to the emperor ; to the imperial monarchy, the de- 
positor}- of the happiness of the people ; and to the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, the preserver of the unity of France, and of 
all the liberal principles which are proclaimed in the con- 
stitution." When Napoleon first undertook to undo the fell 
work of the Revolution in matters ecclesiastical, his grand 
governmental instincts told him that the clergy ought, after 
the mothers of France, to be the first educators of French 
youth. " Napoleon never hesitated," says De Pradt, " in 
the matter of the necessity of confiding public instruction to 
the clemv. I do not know whether that system is a good 
one or not ; but I do know that it was his — 'That is their 
business,' said he " (1). But the time arrived when, as the 
son of the Revolution himself said, " having slept in the 
bed of royalty, he was infected with the madness of 
kings " (2), and since the first symptom of that madness is 
generally a desire to wield crozier as well as sceptre, he 
found himself at war with the Roman Pontiff. Then came 
the creation of a bod}' of laymen dependent entirely on the 
state, controlling public instruction in all its ramifications, 
despite the indubitable fact that the interests of souls — a 
matter pertaining to the province of the clergy — are neces- 
sarily involved in that instruction. It must not be forgotten, 

(1) Dk Pradt; The Four Concordats. Paris, 1830.— Poijoilat ; Life of Ravignan. 
Paris, 1875. 

v 2) See the Memoir* for (he History of France under lYh/jrrfeon, Written at St. 
Hcler-ti under Hix Dictation by the Count de Montholon. Paris, 1835. 
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however, that Napoleon still realized that ordinary laymen 
could scarcely fulfil in a creditable manner that mission 
which may well be termed a second priesthood. He knew 
that the state could not expect to find in its hirelings that 
spirit of devotedness to the educational apostolate which is 
of the very essence of the priestly and the religious life ; but 
fancying that some semblance of that spirit might be evoked 
by merely barren imitation of impressive externals, he laid 
upon most of his Universitarian employees the obligation 
of leading a community life, and one of celibacy. In Article 
CI. of his decree of 1808, he ordered : " The provosts and 
censors of the lycees, the principals and regents of the col- 
leges, as well as the prefects of studies in these colleges, will 
be constrained to celibacy and to the life in community." 
Did Napoleon forget that while a governmental decree may 
institute a parody of sacerdotal or monastic celibacy, some- 
thing more than the pen of a secretary of state is requisite 
to enable the children of men to resist carnal temptation ? 
Ought not his sublime intelligence, his own experience, have 
taught him that by this decree he placed a premium on the 
immorality of his governmental pedagogues ? Of course 
this hypocritical mask was removed by the Restoration ; 
and many other obnoxious features of the new University 
were also remedied. By a decree of Feb. 17, 1815, Louis 
XVIII. reduced the number of Academies, and gave to them 
the name of Universities ; the Lycees were thereafter to be 
styled Royal Colleges. Each University was to be com- 
posed of a Council, of which the diocesan bishop was to be 
a member ; and of Faculties, and of Royal and Communal 
Colleges. Each College, with the exception of the one in 
the principal city of the University circumscription, was to 
be governed by a bureau of administration, of which the 
bishop was to be a member. Instead of the Napoleonic 
grand-master of the "University of France," there was to 
be a Royal Council of Public Instruction, composed of a 
president and eleven councillors, two of the latter to be 
chosen from among the clergy. The president was to con- 
duct all correspondence, to present all business to the council, 
to sign all decisions and to see that they were respected, and 
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to have .1 casting vote when a tie resulted. On Feb. 27, 
1S21, a royal ordinance empowered the bishops to superin- 
tend all religions instruction in the colleges ; and in the 
following your the celebrated Frayssinous, who had recent- 
ly beon made titular bishop of Hermopolis, was created 
head of the University. Certainly the revolutionary Uni- 
versity had been deprived of some of its poison ; but in 
1828, the Martignac-Portalis ministry gave a severe blow to 
the cause of free education, when it so far yielded to the 
clamors of the "liberal " opposition as to decree that the 
eight colleges of the Jesuits should be incorporated with 
the University, and that thereafter no one could teach in 
France, unless he or she declared in writing that he or she 
did not belong to any order or society which was not legally 
established in the kingdom. Shortly after the publication 
of this decree, another was issued, declaring that thereafter 
the number of ecclesiastical students should never exceed 
twenty thousand ; and that no externs should be allowed to 
receive instruction in the seminaries. With the revolution 
of 1830 came the restoration of its Napoleonic prerogatives 
to the University. Then the chairs of public instruction 
throughout the kingdom were rilled by men who were 
formed according to the image of the state as it was then 
constituted — Positivists at best, but generally rank Panthe- 
ists and sordid Materialists. 

When Charles deMontalembert undertook to procure tree- 
dom of education in France, he entered into his paternal 
inheritance; for the last words of Count Bene in the House 
of Peers had been : " As Frenchmen and as Catholics we 
ask for, indeed, we demand, freedom of education. That 
freedom is indispensable for the happiness of our families, 
for the maintenance of paternal authority ; and for my part, 
I shall not cease to demand it, so long as I have a seat in 
this assembly." The time seemed to be opportune for suc- 
cess against the Universitarian monopoly, when the liberal 
agitation penetrated all minds in 1880, and when the superior 
talents of Lamennais and his disciples gave strength to the 
cause. But the sanguine Christian liberals were doomed to 
learn that one of the saddest consequences of the Bevolution 
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of 1789, a continual Hosanna to liberty without the posses- 
sion of the thing itself, was destined to satisfy their country- 
men for man}' years. Ever since the subversion of the 
throne of St. Louis, neither reason nor experience has been 
able to convince Frenchmen that the interference of the 
State in every possible concern of the citizen is not a con- 
summation devoutly to be desired ; even in our da} r , after 
so long a trial, the average French republican, unless he is 
a positive anarchist, finds Statolatry a very comfortable 
doctrine. But in spite of this slavish tendency of the vic- 
tims of the principles of 1789, Montalembert continued to 
hope that his Catholic compatriots would soon realize that 
religion ought to penetrate and inspire all education ; that 
religion " ought to exercise over education that absolute 
domination, without which no education can be truly good." 
Like Mine, de Stael, who was very far from being a " cleri- 
cal," Montalembert believed that " religion is nothing unless 
it is all " ; and that this truth is realized by the Masonic 
liberalasters of our time, is shown by the zeal with which 
they effect the banishment of religion from the halls of edu- 
cation in every land where they attain predominance. As 
a first step in the career which he had marked out for him- 
self, as a first blow in " that determined and holy combat of 
conscience, truth, and right, against the then triumphant 
forces of mendacity," Montalembert laid the foundations of 
a " Catholic Part}" " in 1836, shortly after his marriage with 
Mile, de Morode, a daughter of that Belgian patriot and 
statesman who had recently contributed so powerfully to 
the independence of his country (1). In a letter to Rio, the 
famous art critic who so enthusiastically shared in the liter- 
ary and philosophical movement started b} r Lamennais, but 
who remained uncompromising^ orthodox, the champion 
said : " There must be in France a party which will be simply 
Catholic, liberal without being democratic, conservative 
though not absolutist. This is evident to both you and me ; 
but it is no less certain that such a party can be formed only 

(1) It was only after his union with Mile, de Merode that Montalembert discovered that 
his beloved companion was a lineal descendant of the "dear St. Elizabeth of Hungary" 
whose life he had so charmingly delineated. He always ascribed his domestic happiness 
to the protection of his " sweet saint." 
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amid a thousaud disappointments and ;i thousand heart-burn- 
ings. And, indeed, if it were formed otherwise, it would be 
a mere bonfire, a thing of no durability and of no use." 
Evidently the Catholic champion had taken to heart the 
lesson of Calvary, the all-powerful nature and the all but 
absolute necessity of sacrifice as a factor in any truly human- 
itarian movement. The first difficulty encountered was the 
indifference of very many of the French Catholics. The 
majority of these held themselves aloof from political life, 
waiting for the coronation of their idolized " child of the 
miracle " (1), the noble Cointe de Chainbord, whom they 
so zealously proclaimed as HemyV., King of France and of 
Navarre. Others compromised with the Orleans usurper, 
in order to secure their properties, and for the sake of office. 
And very many refused co-operation in any policy of aggres- 
sion, on the ground that resignation was the first of Christian 
virtues. There was no exaggeration in the words with which 
Moutalembert described these victims of a policy of laissw 
fa ire : "The French Catholics of our time have a predomin- 
ant inclination for one thing that is peculiar to them — sleep 
To sleep profoundly, to sleep comfortably, to sleep for a 
long time ; and when they awake, to go to sleep again as 
quickly as possible ; such, down to the present day, has been 
their politics, their philosophy, and according to some, 
their ability." Moutalembert tried to rouse them ; and al- 
leging the example of the Catholics of Ireland and of Belgium, 
he urged them to talk, to petition, and to vote. His success 
was but small ; and probably the chief reason was the dis- 
trust of public discussion which was entertained by most of 
the French bishops. One prelate would murmur : " Noise 
does no good, and what is good makes no noise " ; and he 
would illustrate his fancied truism by indicating the recent 
exaggerations of VAvenir. Another would express horror 

(1) The brethren of the Three Points had hoped to exterminate the elder line of the 
Bourlwns by the murder of the Due de Berry, son and heir of Charles X.. on Feb. 13. 1820: 
but seven months after the catastrophe the Uuehesse de Berry (Mary Caroline of Naples! 
gave birth to a son. The rage of the sectaries and the joy of the legitimists because of this 
birth caused the young prince to be acclaimed as "the child of the miracle": and the 
admirers of Victor Hugo will please note that their Idol was at the head of the poets of the 
day who congratulated France on the promised perpetuation of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. 
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of lay " interference " in ecclesiastical affairs, apparently 
ignoring that what was urged was some lay energy to destroy 
the most monumental and most outrageous of lay interfer- 
ences with what belonged to the sanctuary. Archbishop 
Afire of Paris and several other prelates opposed most vigor- 
ously the formation of a Committee of Direction for the 
Catholic Party ; but fortunately Mgr. Parisis of Langres, 
who held that " the laity had not only a right, but a sacred 
duty to speali and act " in the premises, appealed to Mgr. 
Fornari, the papal nuncio. The representative of Gregory 
XYI. declared : " In the present circumstances it belongs to 
the laity to save the Church of France." This approbation 
infused new energy into Montalembert ; and the government 
of Louis Philippe found that ten years after the apparent 
burial of the educational question in the grave of L'Avenir, 
the same question was being agitated in the House of Peers. 
In 1842 Montalembert published his pamphlet on The 
Duties of Catholics in the Matter of Freedom of Education y 
giving both the signal and the programme for the campaign. 
Not since the days of the - League, three centuries previously, 
had the Catholics of France rallied together in utter inde- 
pendence of political or dynastic interests, intent only on the 
defence of their rights as children of the Church of Christ. 
Their cause was championed by a noble band. Before the 
peers perorated Montalembert. In the pulpit of Notre Dame 
argued and appealed Lacordaire and Eavignan. In the 
Chamber of Deputies were heard the eloquent accents of 
Berry er and Carne. In the columns of U Uni vers cowardice 
and supineness were made to blush by the invectives of 
Louis Veuillot, the most brilliant journalist who has wield- 
ed pen since journalism became a profession. In the Uni- 
versity itself, the philippics of Ozanam and Lenormant 
demonstrated that while all despots in Christian times have, 
like Napoleon, found fault with the Church because she 
" loaves to monarchs only the bodies of their subjects," rea- 
son raphes that the Church demands merely a distinction 
between the spiritual and the temporal. In fine, all these 
earnest sons of Catholicism, supported, in their respective 
circles, by the Abbe ConibaM and by the (ther^ Abbes Dr.- 
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panloupaud Gerbet, showed to all who were not wilfully blind, 
that in their day also was verified the description of the 
effects of State education which the very un-clerical Portahs 
gave in 1802 -a description which we, who have studied the 
course pursued by the Third French so-called Republic, find 
also verified under the rule of that conglomeration of inani- 
ties and insanities. " It is time for theory to be silent m the 
presence of facts," said Portal is ;" there should be no in- 
struction without education ; and there can be no education 
without morality and religion. Our instructors have taught in 
the desert ; for it has been imprudently decreed that religion 
must not be mentioned in the schools. Instruction has been 
null for the last ten years. Our children have been given over 
to a most dangerous idleness, and to a most alarming vaga- 
bondage. They have no idea of a Deity, and no notion of 
the just and the unjust ; hence their ferocious and barbarous 
manners, and hence a ferocious people. If we compare the 
present condition of public instruction with what it ought 
to be, we must tremble for future generations. All France 
calls on religion to come to the aid of morality and so- 
ciety " (1). .. 

The bravery of Montalembert was naturally very distaste- 
ful to Louis Philippe; and when the champion ap- 
peared at court, after a brief visit to Madeira, made be- 
cause of the ill health of his wife, the monarch very sig- 
nificantly asked: " M. de Montalembert, when do you re- 
turn to Madeira?" But intimidation was wasted on Mon- 
talembert ; and on April 1G, 1844, he called on the royal cab- 
inet to render an account of its religious policy. Then 
from among the motley crowd of Orleanists, radicals, time- 
serving Catholics, and Masonic adepts, was heard the cry 
that the Catholics were rebels to the civil authority ; aud in 
the Chamber of Deputies the elder Dupin urged the gov- 
ernment to act with unsparing vigor-" Soycz implacable! ' 
he cried Montalembert replied: "When we were silent 
under oppression, it was asserted that we were conspiring 
in darkness ; that we were engaged in subterranean in- 

,1. ExpUination of the Rmmm for the Concordat, Given U,the Corps LcgMatff bu 
Bm.ii Portnli*. Minister of Worship. Pans, 1804. 
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trigues. In the days of the Restoration, you cried : ' Ye 
Blacks, come out from under the earth ! ' When we pre- 
sented ourselves, and announced what we are and what we 
want, you exclaimed : ' What audacity ! What insolence ! ' 
. . . Well, be ' implacable,' if you so wish. Do all that you 
desire and are able to do ! The Church replies to you 
through the mouth of Tertullian : ' You have no need to fear 
us, and we do not fear you.' As for myself, I proclaim, in the 
name of the French Catholic laymen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that amid a free people we are unwilling to be Helots. 
We are the successors of the martyrs, and we shall never 
tremble before the successors of Julian the Apostate. We 
are sons of the Crusaders; and we shall never quail before 
the sons of Voltaire." This qualification of the Catholic party 
as being composed of " sons of the Crusaders " was a happy 
thought, and for years it was a kind of war-cry for the friends 
of educational freedom. When it was heard by the nominal 
Catholics who supported the irreligious policy of the Gov- 
ernment of July, their patriotism must have rebuked them ; 
for the sons of the Crusaders are the true servants and sol- 
diers of France, and have for their model that St. Louis who 
was respected by all his enemies, whereas Voltaire was the 
complacent valet of the Prussian Frederick II. Ten days 
after this first attack on the enemy's positions, Montalem- 
bert repeated his onslaught on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of a bjll on secondary education by Villemain and 
Cousin, both of whom were professors in the Sorbonne, and 
had alternated as grand-masters of the University. 
Villemain expressed his disgust with the opposition of 
" that young mau " who presumed to question the value of 
state-dispensed education ; and the young man ridiculed the 
pretended fears of his adversaries : " You fill every place — 
Chambers, academies, tribunals. In the Sorbonne just as in 
the Palais de Justice, in the College of France just as in the 
Court of Cassation, yon alone speak, and you speak contin- 
ually. Yen a'.one are masters, and you are masters every- 
where. You are everything, we are nothing ; and neverthe- 
less you tremble. And before whom ? Before us poor ul- 
tramontane fanatics, before the sacristy, as you term us." 
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Ami then lie ridiculed the University as being like a body of 
Chinese mandarins. Cousin also \v;is prodded by Monta- 
lembert. The father of eclecticism had not disdained to at- 
tack the Jesuits from the tribune, adopting as weapons a 
number of those falsified passages from the works of certain 
authors of the Society which had formed an arsenal for the 
parliamentary jurists in the campaign which preceded the 
suppression of the sons of Loyola (1). Moutalembert had 
an easy task in his restoration of the mutilated and 
interpolated texts of the Jesuit writers; and, he observed: 
"Since we have been brought to the subject of Escobar, it 
will be admitted that at least in this instance, Escob<tfderieiti 
not peculiar to the Jesuits." The debate of that day re- 
sulted in a victory for the Orleanist principles, for Masonry, 
and for irreligion in general, by a majority of only eighteen. 
Meanwhile the misdeeds of the Jesuits were being depicted 
by Michelet and Quinet in the College of France ; in the 
columns of the Dcbats the crimes of Rodin and other mythical 
Jesuits were being evolved by Eugene Sue as incidents in 
the path of his JFawlerintj Jew ; and in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, the elder Dupin and Thiers were urging the applica- 
tion of existing laws to the detriment of the hated Society. 
Moutalembert ridiculed these efforts of the anti-Catholic 
party ; and reminding his fellow-peers of the vitality of the 
Society of Jesus, he said : " You must realize that in last 
analysis, the sacrifice of the just is of profit only to justice. 
Such has been the case ever since the time of Pontius Pilate ; 
and I would recommend a consideration of this fact to those 
successors of that famous statesman who are now among 
us. 

After the revolution of 1848, when Ozanam, Lacordaire, 
and Maret founded the Ere Xouvetle in the interest of demo- 
cratic ideas, Moutalembert accepted indeed the situation 
created by the events of Feb. 24 ; but fearing the advent of a 
sans-culotte administration, he entered the ranks of the con- 
servatives. The Catholic Electoral Committee having begun 
its campaign for a selection of candidates for the Constituent 
Assembly, he published this declaration : " I have cher- 

(1) See our Vol. iv., p. 461. 
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ished a sincere and disinterested faith in constitutional mon- 
archy ; I still believe that representative government has 
given to our country thirty-four years of peace, order, pros- 
perity, and liberty — not complete, indeed, but incomparably 
better than any in our previous history. But if the Repub- 
lic, while bettering the condition of the workingman, will 
guarantee, as does the Republic of the United States, the 
supreme benefit of liberty to religion, to the family, and to 
property, then it will have no more sincere and more devot- 
ed defender than myself. " Elected in the Department of 
Doubs, he immediately assumed the defence of his favorite 
thesis, predicting that education by the State would make 
no more republicans than it had made monarchists since 
the date of its introduction. Almost the sole effect of his dis- 
course was a denunciation of himself, on the part of certain 
electors of Cherbourg, as an orator sold to the enemies of 
France. The Assembly paid no attention to this and simi- 
lar attacks. "We have seen how Montalembert had taken in 
1831 the motto " God and Liberty " for his own. Now he 
substituted . " God and Society " ; being unable to countenance 
that remedy for the evils around him which consisted, as he 
said, " in chopping society into bits, and stewing them in the 
caldron of Socialism." He urged the Assembly to wage 
serious war against Socialism ; and when one of its organs 
declared that the Catholic party had " vowed itself to the in- 
fernal gods of the Revolution," he replied: ""We know 
what that means. It is a choice between the scaffold of the 
Terror and the poniard which felled Rossi. Behold the in- 
fernal gods of the Revolution ! " It was on the occasion of 
this discourse, on Oct. 19, 1849, that Victor Hugo inaugura- 
ted his puerile and cowardly custom of leaving the Assembly, 
immediately after one of his illogical frothings, so that he 
might not hear its refutation. Louis Napoleon, then prince- 
president, had sent to Pope Pius IX., then at Gaeta, a letter 
which appeared to dictate conditions for his restoration to 
his capital. In the debate which followed, Hugo attacked 
the papal government in virulent fashion ; and as he descend- 
ed from the tribune, he noticed Montalembert preparing to 
mount it, and then he marched directly to the door. One 
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passage of the discourse which Montalembert then delivered 
merits remembrance : " We may deny the strength of the 
Holy See ; but we cannot deny its weakness. And you must 
remember that in this very weakness lies the secret of its 
invincible strength in resisting your attacks. Permit me to 
make a homely comparison. When a man is forced to right 
with a woman, she can brave him with impunity, unless in- 
deed she is the most debased of creatures. She can say to 
him : ' Strike me, if you will ; but you will disgrace yourself, 
and you will not conquer me ! ' Well, the Church is a 
woman, and she is more than a woman ; she is a mother (A 
whirlwind of applause here greeted the orator) . She is a 
mother, the mother of Europe, the mother of modern society. 
One may be an unnatural son, an ungrateful son, a rebellious 
son, but one is always a son ; and there comes a moment 
when this matricidal contest becomes insupportable to the 
human race, and when he who has engaged in it falls, 
crushed, annihilated, either by defeat or by the unanimous 
reprobntion of humanity." Thiers was enchanted with 
this discourse. "Montalembert," said he, " is the mast 
eloquent of men, and this oration was the most beautiful 
that I have ever heard. It causes me to envy him ; but I 
hope that this envy is not a sin, for I love the beautiful, 
and I love Montalembert. " At this period Thiers had come 
to a^ree with his olden adversary on another important 
point, the one which was ever foremost in that adversary's 
mind, the educational question. Thiers had hitherto pro- 
claimed the ITniversitarian monopoly the brightest gem 
in the crown of Napoleon ; now, he agreed with Montalem- 
bert in the opinion that the same monopoly was responsible 
for the progress of the revolutionary fever. The ex-Orleanist 
minister was one of the loudest in applauding the following 
illustration : " Probably you have translated Livy as I have, 
and probably you have forgotten him as I have ; but you 
may remember the siege of Falerii by the Ptomans under 
Camillus. During the siege, the schoolmaster, to whose 
care had been entrusted the elite of the Faliscan youth, led 
the children to the camp of the enemy, and there delivered 
them. I hesitate not in declaring that the same thing is 
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done here in France by the monopoly of public instruc- 
tion. " 

The courage and joersistence of Montalembert and the 
Catholic party were rewarded to some extent in 1850 ; no 
intelligent observer of the politics of the day would have 
imagined that anything more satisfactory than a compromise 
on the great issue would be effected. M. de Falloux, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, appointed a commission to agree 
upon a new educational law which would be considered by 
the government. The principal members of this commission 
were Montalembert, the Abbe Dupanloup, Cousin, and 
Thiers ; and the result of the deliberations was the law which 
Lacordaire termed " the Edict of Nantes of the nineteenth 
century." By this measure it was enacted that the Univer- 
sity should remain a public institution, supported and di- 
rected by the State, but enjoying no longer the monopoly of 
education. The Church was allowed to have and to direct 
her own educational establishments ; and then throughout 
England, Germany, and the United States the sage journal- 
ists of Protestantism declared that by this concession the 
"French government had signified its willingness that the In- 
quisition should be re-established in France. On the other 
hand, many wise and zealous Catholics blamed Montalem- 
bert and Dupanloup for having consented to State pedagogy 
in any form ; the fiery Louis Veuillot filled columns of 
L'Univers with verbal pyrotechnics which depicted Mon- 
talembert in what was almost the guise of a traitor. Mon- 
talembert replied from the tribune to this indictment in these 
words : " We have been charged with having substituted an 
alliance for our fight. Gentlemen, I have been in the com- 
bat, and I enjoyed it ; I fought longer, and perhaps bet- 
ter, than many of those who now blame me for having 
stopped fighting. But I have never believed that war is the 
prime need of our country." This defence was sufficient ; 
but the champion erred, when, knowing as he did that Free- 
masonry and its kindred powers of darkness had been and 
still were in control of the French government, he conceded 
that " the State may have a right to offer a national system 
of education." Whatever he might have been obliged to 
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tolerate, he should not have conceded that the government 
of his day might have a I'ujht to offer an educational system, 
even to that part of the nation which was composed of its 
deluded partisans ; for such a concession was the declara- 
tion as a principle that legalized disorder and rampant 
atheism have a right to assume, the olhce of cultivators of 
intellects and directors of consciences. "We do not recognize 
the right of opium eaters and morphine tiends to offer their 
poisons even to their own children. However, Montalein- 
bert had fought the good fight ; and had he survived to wit- 
ness the abominations of the Third Republic, he would have 
realized the necessity of restricting the action of the State 
to matters of the purely secular administration. He would 
have taught that the government ought not to be what Pel- 
lissier terms an anonymous association for the development 
of the rich lodes of a mine, forcing them to produce, for its 
own profit, the greatest possible quantity of electoral and 
taxable material. 

The scope of our work precludes any detailed notice of 
the purely political features of the career of Montalembert ; 
but we may devote a few words to an explanation of his at- 
titude toward Louis Napoleon at the time when that prince 
was planning the restoration of the empire. Of all the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, the Catholic champion was the most 
fearful of any success on the part of the Socialist propaganda ; 
and in order to check that movement, he was forced to choose 
between the majority of the Assembly and the prince-presi- 
dent. A man of very ordinary power of discernment must 
have perceived that the Constitution of '48 foreshadowed a 
conflict between the executive and the legislative powers ; 
and it was morally certain that France, accustomed to so 
many centuries of monarchy, would decide in favor of the 
executive. Again, the auti-Socialist deputies formed, as 
Montalembert said, a veritable " Tower of Babol " ; when 
there was a question of the safety of society, the legitimist 
tongue acclaimed Henry V., the Orleanist tongue prated on 
the Count of Paris, and the Bonapartist tongue lauded the 
firm hand of the Empire. Montalembert allowed his sym- 
pathies to influence him when he witnessed the insults winch 
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the Mountain heaped on the head of Louis Napoleon ; and 
when the election for the presidency was held, he deprived 
General Cavaignac of nearly all the Catholic votes. During 
several interviews between Montalembert and Louis Napol- 
eon, the prince had indicated that he detested centralization ; 
and his silence as to education caused Montalembert to hope 
for the best. M. de Falloux was wont to say : " During my 
life, I have known two gt'eat silences ; the silence of Lacor- 
daire, and that of Louis Bonaparte ; the silence of a monk, 
and that of a conspirator." The consummate loyalty of 
Montalembert was duped by the man who appeared to be so 
gentle, serious, and modest ; who knew how to listen better 
than any prince of his day ; and who seemed to yearn for 
good advice. Even the apparent lack of brilliancy of the 
future emperor seemed to promise security ; so mute and 
so apparently indecisive a personage was scarcely to be 
feared. Montalembert justified his conduct fully in his dis- 
course of Feb. 10, 1851 : " I have undertaken to defend the 
government without any enthusiasm, without unlimited con- 
fidence in any person whomsoever. I do not speak of the 
past ; I do not answer for the future. I am not the presi- 
dent's voucher, nor am I either his friend, his counsellor, or 
his advocate. I am simply his witness ; and before the 
country I bear witness that he has in no way injured that 
grand cause of order which we all wish to serve. It may 
be that some day he will cause me to regret that I ever had 
faith in him ; but now, since I owe him nothing and ask 
him for nothing, he can do nothing for me." His course 
embroiled him with Thiers and Mole, and with all the lead- 
ers of the majority ; while his language did not please Louis 
Napoleon. He was soon forced to cry : " They tell me that 
I shall be alone ; but I hope better for my country. How- 
ever, I have been alone for a long time, under other govern- 
ments ; and I shall resign myself to perpetual solitude, 
sooner than become a silent accomplice in the furling of my 
standard." "When the prince-president, on Dec 2, 1851, 
dissolved the Assembly by force of arms, Montalembert 
wrote to Lacordaire : "I did not counsel or approve this 
deed ; I knew nothing about it." In regard to the course 
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to be pursued by Montalembert in the matter of the plebis- 
cite which Louis' Napoleon had ordered, the friends of the 
champion did not agree. Dupanloup, Lacordaire, Raviguan, 
Villeniain, aud Foisset, were most eloquent in their entreaties 
that he should take no part whatever in the election. Bish- 
ops Parisis and Gousset, the Chancellor Pasquior, Donoso 
Cortes, Mine. Swctchine, and many others, thought that he 
might recognize an " accomplished fact." On Dec. 12, he 
published a letter in which he said to the Catholics of France 
that in regard to the proposed condonation of the extra-legal 
conduct of the president, " to vote against it would be to vote 
for Socialism ; to abstain from voting would be an abdica- 
tion of your rights. Therefore, vote < Yes.' " He was soon 
undeceived. He found that the consultative Chamber was 
consulted in nothing. When he called at the Elyse'e, the 
prince hearkened to his arguments concerning the liberty of 
the Church with an air of distraction. In vain did Fould 
and Persigny urge him to accept a senatorship ; he was de- 
termined in his resolve to preserve his independence at any 
cost. When men asked why he would not be a senator, 
when he was perfectly willing to sit in the legislative body, 
he replied : " Perhaps it is true that the members of the 
Corps Legislatif are mere supes (comparses) ; but the sen- 
ators are confederates (comperes) in the trickery. " i 
No public man realized better than Montalembert the ca- 
pricious despotism of public opinion ; he had ever preserved 
in his memory the words of his father : " Human pas- 
sions demand from us, above all else, that we sacrifice our 
independence completely ; that we submit blindly to the 
ideas which are dominant at the moment, even though those 
ideas were to precipitate us into the abyss." He was not 
surprised, therefore ; but he would have been more than 
human, if he had not been saddened ; when, in 1857, after 
twenty-two years of brilliant and loyal service in the cause 
of political and religious liberty in the legislative assemblies 
of France, he saw the governmental candidate preferred to 
himself by the majority of the Catholic voters. It had been 
the general opinion that the government would not oppose 
the election of Montalembert ; but the holders of this opin- 
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ion must have given to Louis Napoleon credit for a sublime- 
ly forgiving disposition. In the previous summer, during a 
tour which was at once political and archaeological, Monta- 
lembert had attended a banquet at Alaise (Doubs), the town 
which disputes with Alise-Sainte-Reine (Cote-d'Or) the hon- 
or of having been the Alesia of Caesar's Gallic War. Per- 
haps imprudently, Montalembert on this occasion sacrificed 
his archaeological opinions (for he did not credit the claims 
of Alaise) to his political interests ; and in response to a 
toast to that town, he said : " Well, since it was here that 
Yercingetorix made his last struggle for Gallic independence, 
let us drink to the memory of Vercingetorix — the enemy of 
Ccesar ! " A governmental candidate contested the next 
election in the Department of Doubs, and Montalembert was 
defeated. He never pretended to conceal his chagrin at 
this treatment by the electors of Doubs, those Franche- 
Comtois whom he had served so faithfully ; comparing him- 
self to the Lacedemonian boy who did not cry out while 
his entrails were being devoured, he said : " The fox is there, 
and for a long time." 

When the French troops crossed the Alps in 1859, in or- 
der to " make Italy," one of the first to protest against the 
religious consequences of this intervention was Montalem- 
bert. He took a prominent part in the war of polemics 
which was waged in the following year, and his pamphlet 
entitled Pius IX. in 1849 and in 1859, was worthy of his rep- 
utation. He showed how the imperial policy of 1859 had 
destroyed the work effected by the French Eepublic of 1849, 
and alluding to the emperor's sympathies with the unitarian 
revolution in Italy, he said : " Thousands of voices in the 
Church repeat the Non licet of the Gospel. . . . That did not 
prevent Herod from working his own will ; but after all, 
who would like to have been Herod ? That did not prevent 
Pilate from allowing the passions of a blind and wicked 
people to triumph, so long as he could wash his hands of 
that triumph ; but who would like to be the Pilate of the 
Papacy ? " Of course the pamphlet was seized, but its au- 
thor was not prosecuted. In the Piedmontese parliament 
Cavour undertook to reply to Montalembert, and reminding 
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the deputies of an earlier work by the champion, he said: 
" In this work which caused a great sensation, we noticed 
how the illustrious writer, in << lucid moment, demonstrated to 
Europe that liberty had been very useful in elevating the relig- 
ions spirit." Montalembert replied: " 1 must protest, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, that I agree with you on no point I want 

an alliance of religion and liberty ; but liberty pleases the 
Church, only wheu she herself enjoys liberty. Here I am 
speaking in my own name, without mission, without author- 
ity, and relying only on an experience which is already long, 
and which has been singularly instructive during the last ten 
years ; but I do say without hesitation that my ideal is that 
of a Free Church in the bosom of a Free State." Cavour 
retorted : " That is also our ideal ; and if we wish to go 
to Rome, it is precisely in order to proclaim the principle 
of A Free Church in a Free State." To this hypocrisy 
Montalembert replied by pointing to a picture which was 
spread at that very time before the eyes of all humanity : 
" You speak to me of a Free Church in a Free State ; but I 
see only a Threatened Church in a Hostile State, a De- 
spoiled' Church in a Thieving State." When we come to 
treat of the pontificate of Pius IX., we shall have occasion 
to speak at some length on this specious formula so persis- 
tently and so impudently Haunted by the school of Cavour ; 
and we shall see the effects which were produced when the 
audacious statesman's interpretation of an excellent formula 
was reduced to practice. 

Happily for Montalembert, death called him to the reward 
of his labors for the Church of Christ before his beloved 
France experienced her signal punishment at the hands of an 
angry God— the shame, unique in her history, of the German 
war, followed by the horrors of the Commune. He had 
already declared that the devious policy of Napoleon HI., the 
suppression of all political vitality, the encouragement of a 
bestial pursuit of pleasure, the incitement to a practical ad- 
oration of Mammon, were " paving the way for a revolution, 
in comparison with which the crises of 1830 and 1848 would 
appear to have been child's play." One of his latest utter- 
ances was indicative of his unquestioning docility to the teach- 
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ings of the Church. A few days before his death, which oc- 
curred on March 13, 1870, several months before the promul- 
gation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, to which promul- 
gation he was opposed as a matter of present expediency, 
some friends asked him what he would do, if the dogma were 
proclaimed. " My course would be very simple," he re- 
plied ; " I would submit." Already, in 1864, when Pope Pius 
IX. was about to issue his Encyclical, Quanta Cava, followed 
by the since much discussed Syllabus, and when Montalembert 
was told by certain adversaries that those documents would 
contain a condemnation of some of his teachings, he had given 
similar testimony to his never-failing Catholic obedience : 
" TVe shall know the nature of this Encyclical when it appears. 
I shall yield to it every respect, just as I yielded to the 
Encyclical, Mirari vos, thirty-two years ago." No other 
course could have been followed by him whose whole life had 
been a combat for the cause of God and Liberty represented 
by the Church. In the eyes of Montalembert, the entire 
world was dominated and transfigured by God and Religion ; 
and therefore it was that he, the self-dedicated Catholic cham- 
pion, engaged in a struggle of superhuman dignity, was a man 
of pre-eminent personal humility. Throughout his entire 
career, those who knew him well saw that he was never any 
more arrogant than he had been when, a youth of twenty- 
one, he said to his judges, the Peers of France : " Oppressed 
by the weight of the responsibility which I have assumed, I 
feel that by myself I am only a boy, a mere nothing ; that I 
am so inexperienced and obscure, that nothing can encour- 
age me, save the thought of the grand cause, of which I am 
a humble defender. ... I know too well that at my age one 
has neither antecedents nor authority ; but at my age, just 
as at any other, one has duties andbehefs." But the humil- 
ity of Montalembert never interfered with his courage : " I 
am convinced that the greatest of evils in political society is 
fear. In that infamous and bloody epoch which some per- 
sistently try to rehabilitate, do you know what was the cause 
of all our catastrophes ? It was fear. Yes ; the fear which 
honest men feel for villains, the fear which little villains feel 
for great ones. Do not fear, gentlemen ; do not allow the 
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unprincipled to monopolize all energy, all audacity. Let 
good men have the energy of good ; let good citizens show, 
when it is necessary, their own audacity. Montalembert 
never allowed his ardor to impel him into theatrical trans- 
ports ; his zeal never turned his gestures into the exaggera- 
tions of pantomime ; although, as Pellissier observes, " the 
agitation inseparable from public discussion, the enthusiasm 
of his friends, and the ability of his adversaries, tended to 
push him into these excesses." Perhaps he owed his con- 
stant empire over himself, in no small degree, to the counsels 
which his friend, Joseph Theophile Foisset, gave to him at 
the outset of his parliamentary career. Among other warn- 
ings, Foisset gave the following : " Never waste yourself ; 
never enter the tribune unless you have a serious duty to per- 
form. Remain modest ; never allow the dignity of your life 
to be compromised by any acceptation of the advances that 
will be made to you, although you should not repel such ad- 
vances with ostentation. Follow the path of an independent 
conservative ; it is a good path in itself, and it will cause men 
to listen to you '' (1). Down to the very end of his life, Mon- 
talembert preserved the youthfulness of his heart. One must 
sympathize with the tears of a father, as he reads these words, 
wrung from a heart which was, nevertheless, entirely recon- 
ciled to the will of God. Speaking of his sufferings because 
of separation from one of his daughters who had recently 
taken the veil, he said : "I am caught in my own net. No 
one can understand my grief ; no one, not even you, will pity 
me. My tears will not cease to flow — those tears which do 
not touch or interest any one else, although they are much more 
poignant and legitimate than those which are excited by the 
sorrows of youth." During this trial, he compared himself 
to a warrior wh» is " proud of his victory, but wounded, and 
with blood still flowing from his wounds " ; but, as in every 
other trial of his life, he remembered the motto which his 
father, during his exile, had written beneath the cross which 
ornamented the escutcheon of his family, Cecidi, Serf Sun/am. 
"When Guizot reproached Montalembert with being exclus- 
ively devoted to the cause of religious liberty, he received the 

(1) Foisset; Muntalemhcrt. l'arls, 1887. 
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reply : " The liberty to which I am devoted is liberty in its 
entirety, the liberty of all in everything. " But unlike most 
of the liberals of his generation and country, Montalembert, 
not having made a tabula rasa of all French history which 
antedated 1789, did not derive his liberalism from that 
epoch. He cherished no sympathy for the Constituent 
Assembly, which he preferred to designate as a Deconstitu- 
ante, since it demolished more than it constructed; "it had a 
mania for that uniformity which is a parody of unity, and 
which Montesquieu termed the passion of second-rate men. 
It preferred to declare that during twelve centuries the 
French people had been merely a collection of slaves, so 
that it might create a new people, a people which had just 
been manufactured like a machine on which it might experi- 
ment with the theories and abstractions with which it had 
become enamored." Such remarks would not have been 
made by a Mirabeau or by a Lafayette. Montalembert was 
an aristocrat in the best sense of the term ; and although an 
aristocratic liberal, he disliked democracy, which was the 
constant hobby of his friend, Lacordaire, who devoted many 
an hour to the attempt to demolish what he styled Monta- 
lembert' s class prejudices. The ideal government for Monta- 
lembert was that of parliamentary monarchy, and princi- 
pally because he thought that it alone could save France 
from a so-called equality which he regarded as a general 
debasement. He was fond of saying that the despotism 
of the Revolution, and he might have added, of every Statol- 
atry, regards liberty as a concession of the state — an impli- 
cation that servitude is the natural condition of the individ- 
ual man. " I contend, " said he, " that in a free country 
the contrary principle must be admitted. Liberty is accord- 
ing to the natural law. The restriction of liberty, the inter- 
vention of the public authority, can be justified only when it 
is necessary." 

From the day when the electors of Doubs relegated him 
to private life, Montalembert devoted himself untiringly to 
historical and other literary work. In his early days he 
had been a fervid romanticist, dividing his admiration 
among Lamartine, Hugo, and Sainte-Beuve. Like Lamen- 
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nais arid Lacordaire, he belonged, as a writer, to the school 
of that prince of the romanticists, Chateaubriand. In his 
later years he imitated Sainte-Beuve, who had thrown oil 
the enchantment of the romanticists, and had returned to 
the rule of the classics of French literature. Among foreign 
writers, the preferences of Montalembert were firstly, for 
Dante, and then for Shakspeare, Burke (whom he termed 
the " grandest of moderns "), and Joseph de Maistre. 
Among ancient writers, he preferred Tacitus, but probably 
because of that author's hostility to the Cicsars. Most of 
his writings appeared in the Correspondant, the editorship 
of which he had assumed in order to make it a Catholic 
Revue des Deux Monde.',: The last years of his life were 
devoted to the production of his Monks of the West. He 
himself tells us how he came to give us this grand work. 
AVhen he had finished his charming Life <f St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, he resolved to write a Life of St. Bernard. This 
saint was a monk; and in his studies of the Middle Age, 
absolutely necessary for a proper treatment of his subject, 
Montalembert found that at that period nearly all the Popes, 
bishops, and saints, the bulwarks of the Christian society of 
the time, had also belonged to the cloister. Therefore he 
prepared an elaborate Introduction for his work, setting 
forth the commencements and the development of monastic 
institutions. This Introduction, finished in 1842, was a full 
volume in itself ; aud it had nearly all been printed, when he 
bethought himself of submitting the proofs to the Abbe 
Dupanloup and to M. Foisset. The prescient abbe advised 
his friend to enlarge his plan, so that it might include a 
complete history of the monastic glories of the West. The 
humble publicist deferred to the judgment of one whom he 
regarded as his intellectual superior; he suppressed his 
book; and began to revise and develop it. His political 
engagements prevented the appearance of the first two 
volumes of The Monks of the West until twenty years had 
elapsed since he had begun to study the career of St. 
Bernard ; two other volumes followed just before his death ; 
and the remaining two were published by his executors. 
Be^innin^ with the accession of Constantine, and ending his 
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researches with the twelfth century ; treating firstly of St. 
Anthony and the anchorites of the desert, and discoursing 
afterward on all the great luminaries of monasticism, down 
to St. Bernard ; he proved the truth of the assertion which 
he had so often pronounced in the tribune — that the Church 
was the mother of Europe, and that she was such through 
her monks, the apostles and civilizers of the Teutonic and 
Slavic barbarians. Montalembert had no toleration for 
that sickly sentimentality, so well exemplified in the Genius 
of Christianity by Chateaubriand, which asks the men of the 
nineteenth century to admire the monasteries of the olden 
time because they were refuges for sick and despairing souls. 
He protested against the idea that the monasteries were Lei 
Involutes of the world. " The monasteries were not peopled 
by sickly souls, but by the most healthy and most vigorous 
souls that the world has ever produced. Far from being a 
refuge for the weak, the religious life was the arena of the 
strong." 

Montalembert was of too pure and ardent a nature, not 
to have had many loving and beloved friends ; but he loved 
none as he loved Lacordaire. From their first meeting in 
the rooms of Lamennais, their mutual affection was never 
for a moment lessened by their numerous and frequent dif- 
ferences concerning even important matters. When Lacor- 
daire died, Montalembert thought for a while that Father 
Hyacinth had succeeded to the place which the great Domin- 
ican had occupied in his heart; it was to the eloquent 
Carmelite, as to the heir of some of Lacordaire's talent, that 
he gave the rosary which had been the latter's solace for 
many years. "When, in Sept., 1869, Father Hyacinth dis- 
carded his monastic tunic, Montalembert endeavored to 
restore him to the path of duty, and therefore of necessary 
sacrifice. If his words seem to indicate a needlessly harsh 
estimate of certain good Catholics whose opinions on debat- 
able subjects differed from his own, Montalembert was justi- 
fied, absolutely speaking, when he said to the unfrocked son 
of Mt. Carmel : " During the last fifteen years I have heard 
the name of Lamennais used as a bugbear by every narrow, 
suspicious, servile, and jealous mind ; and if I have the mis- 
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fortune of living fifteen years longer, I shall hear your name 
pronounced, every day, as a warning to every priest, to every 
Christian, who manifests any spark of intelligence or gener- 
osity." Montalembert was not to know, in this world, that 
the ex-Carmelite had taken unto himself a " wife " ; but as 
though he had foreseen the degradation of his whilom friend, 
lie added : " If, unhappily, you heed the invitations of free- 
thinkers, if you become an orator at profane and vulgar 
meetings, you will fall far lower than Lamennais himself ; 
you will become the plaything of a publicity which is with- 
out mercy and without restraint ; you will be the ludibrium 
vttlgi, like those captive gladiators who were dishonored, in 
spite of their natural nobility, by the caprices of an obscene 
pagan mob." 

As a parliamentary orator, Montalembert was generally 
calm and even phlegmatic ; but he was also graceful and 
even elegant in his delivery. His manners were always 
those of the vieille uoblesse ; he was always at his ease, and 
he was polite even in his sarcasms. Not so profound a 
jurist as Berryer, not so fine a debater as Thiers, nor so 
precise a logician as Guizot, he nevertheless moved his 
auditors as these parliamentarians never moved them. After 
1840, it was said that "his explanations of parental rights ; 
of the weakness of the Holy See which constitutes its prin- 
cipal strength ; of religion, the family, and property ; and 
of very many other subjects; became the daily bread of 
Catholic polemics " (1). And it is certain that no equally 
nourishing daily bread has as yet been tendered bv any other 
publicist in any land, for the use of those whom duty to God and 
country incites to periodical combat against Statolatrous usur- 
pation of individual, and especially of parental rights in the mat- 
ter of education. One of the last letters written by the Catholic 
champion was addressed to the students of Switzerland, the 
sorrowing children of the remorselessly crushed Sonderbund ; 
" Courage and confidence ! Work energetically for the good 
cause, for the truth and for justice, and be assured that you 
will never regret your labor." Three months afterward, on 

(1) FofRiER; Montalembert, In the lllustrimw Men of the Xineteenth Centitru. 
Paris, 1832. 
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March 13, 1870, Catholic France mourned for one of the 
noblest of her many sons who have placed their love of 
liberty, of literature, and of art, at the service of their faith. 
The whole life of Montalembert was a refutation of the im- 
pudent assertion, so brazenly declaimed by sectaries of 
every species, that the Church is hostile to liberty. His en- 
tire career showed that the Church and the religion which 
she teaches are neither monarchical nor republican ; that all 
that they seek is the reign of God on earth ; that, therefore, 
they are the only real bulwarks of order and of justice. 
And until the last moment of his life, Montalembert never 
despaired of convincing his countrymen of this truth ; he 
had no patience with those " Catholics of resignation " who, 
admitting that the world was decadent, asked to be allowed 
to die in peace. Like Pascal, addressing his " enemies tri- 
umphant in evil," but with much more reason for confidence 
than that which animated the deluded coryphee of Jansen- 
ism, until his last breath Montalembert cried : "I am one 
against thirty thousand ; but I am in the right, and we shall 
see who will conquer.". In fact, Montalembert believed 
most firmly that a state which affects to banish God from its 
counsels is doomed to misery ; and with M. de Bonald he 
proclaimed : " The Revolution began -with the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, and it will finish only with a Declara- 
tion of the Rights of God." Above all else, Montalembert 
was a Catholic, " Catholique avant tout " ; and although the 
liberalasters of his day effected to discern a lack of patriot- 
ism in that avowal, one more worthy of the name of " lib- 
eral," Gladstone, at the very moment when, in one of his 
Vatican pamphlets, lie was decrying Montalembert's pro- 
fession of faith, was constrained to admit that the formula 
" properly conveys no more than a truism ; for every Chris- 
tian must seek to place his religion even before his country 
in his inner heart " (1). 

(I) ' Montalembert was the spokesman of Catholics in a Catholic country. But France 
hail in his time, and has now, many wayward children. Theinfldel principles which hurst 
forth at the commencement of the great Revolution have, in greater or less degree, domi- 
nated in the government of the country down to our own time. In spite of so much that 
is greatest and best in France, she was gradually becoming an un-Christlan country. In 
this state of things, the Christian champion rushed to the front, and loudly proclaimed, 
' Remember, we are Catholic before evehrtning.' What did he mean? He meant that 
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CHAPTER. X. 

DUrANLOUr. 

The career of Mgr. Felix Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, 
is one of those meteor-like lives which so illumine every- 
thing in their courses, that one cannot trace their paths with- 
out forming, at the same time, an extensive acquaintance 
with contemporaneous history. During his life, his actions 
and sentiments were much discussed ; and, like all who play 
a prominent part in the political and religious struggles of 
their day, he made many enemies. Now the smoke of 
the battles he fought, and in some cases provoked, has been 
dissipated ; and we may therefore form an equitable judg- 
ment on both him and his adversaries. Journalists were 
wont to stvle him " the fiery bishop," and he called himself 
an " old soldier." Probably he was the only bishop of the 
nineteenth century, if not of all time, who obtained from 
three successive Popes as many as forty-six Briefs, commen- 
datory of his labors for the triumph of religion, and in 
defense of the maligned and persecuted Papacy. Felix-An- 
toiue-Philibert Dupanloup was a Savoyard by birth, and 
therefore a natural subject of the king of Sardinia, but he 

nothing that was nn-Christian could be for tlie good of France. He meant that un-Chris- 
tain principles disgraced his country, and that Christian principles honored her; and it 
was necessary in France then, and over the whole of Europe It is now ueces>ary, to rabe the 
cry of 'Catholic before everything," if they who wish to give to God what belongs to God 
are to be rallied to stand the shock of the enemy, who would give everything to C;i?sar. 
We might, indeed, express the meaning of Moutalembert, in the words used by Mr. Glad- 
stone. When speaking of the words, ' A Catholic llrst, an Englishman afterwards,' he 
Fays, they * properly convey no more than a truism ; for every Christian must seek to placb 
his religion even before his country in his inner heart.' Ves, the thought of Montalem- 
hert's inner heart was that, being a Christian, he must seek to place bis religion even be- 
fore his country. But he was not the man to be content to preserve Christian thoughts in 
his inner heart, and by word and by deed to Hatter and help on the un-fhristian princi- 
ples of those around him. He was no gigantic hypocrite, panderlncr to tastes which in 
his heart he d.-tested ; he was no coward, " letting 7 dare not wait upon I \rouhV He 
was a man whose month spoke out of the abundance of his inner heart. He was a man 
who could and did raise his voice when necessary, to proclaim what his heart believed. 
And herein was his great offence, in the opinion of such men as Mr. Gladstone. Let a 
Catholic keep his Christian principles in his Inner heart, while with voice or with pen he 
denies them, and he is well pleasing In the eyes of the Liberal party. Bnt let a Cathoho 
give utterance to his principles ; let him, as becomes a man. act upon them, and the chief 
men of the Liberal party will denounce him as incapable of being loyal, and of discharg- 
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became a naturalized Frenchman in 1818. He was born in 
1802, in a little village near Aix-les-Bains, of a poor family. 
His father having abandoned his wife, the courageous 
woman made her way to Paris, as a place where she could 
more easily earn a living. She was able to send the little 
Felix to school, he manifesting some desire to become a law- 
yer, and he learned his Catechism at Saint-Sulpice. In 
time he developed a vocation to the altar, was received 
among the "petits clercs " of the great seminary, and at seven- 
teen had finished his Humanities. Being obliged to live 
in domestic service, his mother could not give a home to 
her son during his vacations ; but the lad was introduced 
by his professors to several noble and generous families, 
who welcomed him to their chateaux. Prominent among 
these friends was the Abbe-Due de Piohan, at whose chateau 
of La Koche-Guyon the student formed a friendship with 
young Montalembert, who was already giving indications of 
his illustrious manhood. At Saint-Sulpice he was a fellow- 
student with Lacordaire and Piavignan ; and some of the 
most remarkable personages of the French clergy, such as 
Frayssenous and De Quelen, manifested a keen interest in 
his career. Even before he was ordained, his evident pre- 
dilection for the teaching of children had obtained for him 
the position of head-catechist at the Madeleine ; and his 
first occupation as a priest was the development of these 

ing liis civil duty. It is no sin in England to be a Christian ; but to act, under all circum- 
stances, as a Christian should act, is treason. ... A grand motto of which any Christian 
might be proud has been put by our enemies into a special form, for the express purpose 
of suggesting what is false ; and then we are told that it is we who have led our country- 
men to construe the motto in the evil sense which hy that special form is conveyed. Mr. 
Gladstone, continuing his comments on the free translation of Montalembert's motto, ob- 
serves : ' We take them to mean that the convert intends, in case of any conflict between the 
Qupen and Pope, to follow the Pope, and let the Queen shift for herself ; which, happily, 
she can well do. 1 What right has Mr. Gladstone to take the words to mean anything but 
what a Catholic would mean by them ? If he will put words into our mouths, at least he 
should give us the privilege of interpreting them. But he will not allow us even this. He 
interprets them himself, charges us with the interpretation, and founds on the interpreta- 
tion a charge of intending to follow the Pope rather than the Queen in purely civil matters. 
If such conduct were pursued toward any other class of Englishmen than Catholics, what 
would not be said of it ? How true are the words which the author of ' Norton Broadland ' 
puts into the mouth of Lord Hillsworth !— * I must confess I am astonished at the way in 
which even people who know how to behave in every other relation of life, seem to for- 
get that they nre ladies and gentlemen the moment that they come in contact with Cath- 
olicity.' "—Amherst ; The History of Catholic Emancipation, From 1771 to 1820, in 
Introduction. London. 1886. 
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classes. Eight years of catechetical instruction served to 
illustrate more and more the pre-eminent qualifications of 
Dupanloup for the training of youth, and he was appointed 
superior of the petif-seininaire of Saint-Nicolas, the noblest 
families of the realm confiding their children to his care. 
He guided his charges by means of their consciences, their 
sense of honor and of loyalty ; but he had no pity for mean- 
ness or for a lie. One day a high-born pupil received per- 
mission to attend at the marriage of his sister, provided 
he would return in time for a certain class. He did not 
show himself until eight in the evening, whereupon the 
superior promptly expelled him. " Had he been the son 
of a peasant," he remarked, " I might have done differently ; 
but he was the son of a gentleman." It was while he was 
at Saint-Nicolas that he had the inexpressible joy of pre- 
paring the eminent diplomat and notorions apostate, Talley- 
rand, lor death. The archbishop of Paris, Mgr. de Quelen, 
had constantly prayed for this conversion, and had often 
said, " I would give my life for it." And he vowed a statue 
to Our Lady " de la DeKvrande" in Normandy, if his prayer 
were heard." When Talleyrand fell ill in May, 1838, the 
prelate sent the Abbe Dupanloup to him, with a retracta- 
tion of his oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
made in 1790, which he would have to sign, before he could 
be reconciled with the Church. The abbe told him that the 
archbishop had offered his own life for his conversion, and 
the old diplomat said : " He might make a better use of it." 
But faithful, at the last, to the motto of his grand old family, 
"No King but God," the one-time bishop of Autun signed: 
" Charles Maurice, Prince de Talleyrand," in the presence of 
Dupanloup, and of MM. de Barante, Mole, Royer-Collard, and 
Saint-Anlaire. The prelate fulfilled his vow, and died on 
Dec. 31, 1839. 

The successor of Mgr. de Quelen in the See of Paris was 
xMcrr Afire, and one of his first appointments was that of 
Dupanloup to a chair in the Sorbonne. The great reputation 
of Dupanloup had prompted the faeulty of the Sorbonne to 
confer the laureate, on this occasion, -by acclamation ; 
but he wished otherwise, and lie chose for his thesis, rather 
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strangely, in view of his later course, a defense of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. But his lectures were soon interrupted 
by the weakness of the Minister, Yillemaiu, who was too 
subservient to the Voltairians of the day. Thereupon Mgr. 
Affre made the professor his vicar-general, and very soon 
the new dignitary found himself in the heat of the struggle 
for freedom of education. Although the Constitution of 
1830 had formally pronounced that teaching was free, in 
practice there was no freedom. The complaints which 
Lamennais had made, in 1823, against the University and 
its teachings, were of as much force as ever ; and in Septem- 
ber, 1842, a republican and free-thinking journal, Le Na- 
tional, was constrained to admit : " The education given by 
the University is impious, immoral, and incoherent." Every 
family which wished its sons to receive a Christian educa- 
tion, sent them to the colleges of Belgium or Switzerland. 
Nothing could be expected from a regime in the hands of 
olden Universitarians like Guizot, Thiers, and Yillemain. 
Dupanloup's Two Letters to the Duke de Broglie, and his book 
on Religious Pacification showed the world that a new cham- 
pion had arisen for the Church, and procured for him the 
felicitations of the Pioman Pontiff. The contest lasted 
long years, and Dupanloup displeased a great many ; his 
archbishop deemed him rather ultra and rash, while others 
charged him with compromising with the enemy. His title 
of vicar-general hampered him, and he resigned it that he 
might be more free to labor in the great cause. About this 
time he had an opportunity of responding practically to an 
assertion of Thiers, that an ecclesiastical education enervates 
the spirit of patriotism. The king of Sardinia had always 
hoped to attract the Savoyard-born back to his native allegi- 
ance, and had already, in 1812, tendered him the bishopric 
of Annecy. Now that he saw his favorite free from his vicar- 
generalship, he again offered him a bishopric, and the port- 
folio of Minister of Public Instruction in his ministerial 
cabinet. Had the Abbe Dupanloup accepted the offer of 
Charles-Albert, would he have joined the line of the Sugers, 
the Ximenes, the YVolseys, the Albornoz, the Consalvis ? 
We doubt it ; but, at any rate, he had an opportunity to 
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prove that if lie was ambitious, it was not iu a political line. 
Ho replied to the Marquis Brignole, the Sardinian ambassa- 
dor, who made him the offer, that he felt a repugnance for 
the mitre, and that Providence having attached him to France, 
there lie would remain. 

The fall of Louis Philippe, Feb. 24, 1S4S, bringing with it 
an unbridled liberty of the press (when the government was 
not criticised), and therefore a horde of journalistic insects 
more or less venomous, the intervention of Christian jour- 
nalism became a necessity. Dupanloup bought the Ami dc 
la Religion, a paper of some age, and his vigorous pen at once 
rejuvenated it. He also made every effort to bring together 
men whose combined action would further the cause of truth ; 
he made friends of Montalembert and Falloux, of Thiers and 
Cousin, and therefore the long-debated question of educa- 
tional liberty was soon on the way to solution. When Louis 
Napoleon became President, he was obliged to meditate ou 
such unions as these ; therefore France restored the Pope tc 
his throne, and freedom of teaching became, for a time, an 
'established fact. Dupanloup became a member of an extra- 
parliamentary commission, of which Thiers was president, 
and in which the abbe was opposed by Cousin ; he convinced 
them so well, that Thiers wrote to him, when their labors 
were terminated : " Without your aid I would have lost 
patience, so little of your profound intelligence did I find 
among your friends, so little of your impartiality and con- 
ciliatory spirit. I would have liked to satisfy you in every- 
thing, but that was impossible."' 

Several attempts had been made to induce the Abbe Du- 
panloup, who had been a titular canon of Xotre Dame since 
his resignation of the vicar-generalship, to accept a mitre ; 
but while, as a soldier of God, he was ever anxious to com- 
bat in the van, he wished to remain the simple priest, a 
journalist, orator, and polemic. It was chiefly owing to the 
arguments of Cardinal Giraud, archbishop of Cambrai, that 
he yielded. " Is it now," asked His Eminence, " when the 
fight is so terrible, that, under the pretext of tranquillity, 
you refuse a command when it is tendered to you ? " Con- 
secrated at Paris on Dec. 9, 1849, he took possession of the 
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See of Orleans two clays afterward. He immediately began 
a visitation of his diocese. One of his first aces was the in- 
stitution of an additional preparatory seminary, in which he 
raised the studies to such a level that the students soon 
represented the tragedies of Sophocles, iEschylus, and 
Euripides, in the original text, to the astonishment of Ville- 
main and other Universitarians. About this time he 
entered into the celebrated controversy of the classics, ex- 
cited by the learned Abbe Gaume, who, believing that he 
had found " a devouring worm " in the too pagan education 
of the Colleges, desired to banish from every curriculum 
followed by youth, the pages of Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Sallust, 
Cicero, and Tacitus, substituting in their stead the Christian 
classics. The prelate demonstrated that the thesis of Gaume 
was too absolute, that the reading of the pagan classics had 
not perverted St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas of Acpiin r 
and so many of the saints who have arisen since the Re- 
naissance. Victory attended his efforts, but he entertained 
no rancor against his adversary, as he evinced by his visit 
to Gaume in 1852. The campaign of Mgr. Dupanloup in 
favor of the classics was the cause of his election to a seat 
in the Academy ; and on his reception, Nov. 9, 1854, the 
subject of his discourse was " The Alliance between Relig- 
ion and Letters." When Littre, then the high-priest of 
modern Positivism, was elected to a seat beside him, Mgr.. 
Dupanloup resigned his own. The Abbe Le Noir says of 
this resignation : " We admire the serious implacability of 
his manifestation of his Theism in face of an indifferent 
Academy, leaving his fauteuil empty at the side of that of 
an atheist, whose candidature he had opposed. After hav- 
ing taken the stand that he took, he had the courage to do 
what he ought to do, a courage nowadays almost universally 
wanting ; and the manner in which nearly the entire press 
commented on this act of energy, is only one of many in- 
dications of the moral debasement into which we have 
fallen." (1) In spite of his protest, the Academy retained 

(l) When Littre" was in his seventy-sixth year, he became a Freemason ; and after his 
death, his olden brethren of the sect declared that he ordered that his funeral should be 
consistent with his life, that is, that no religions ceremonies should accompany it. This 
precaution was unnecessary, ior tne Church would not have intervened at the burial of a 
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the name of the illustrious prolate on its list. Salvandy, in 
his reply to Mgr. Dupanloups discourse on the day of his 
reception among the Forty, had said : " Childhood was the 
first love of your life, and it will bo the last."' This was 
true, and, therefore, as Salvandy also remarked, Dnpanloup 
" was a whole corps of instructors in himself." Scarcely 
was he settled in his diocese, than he resumed the composi- 
tion of treatises on his favorite subject. His first volume 
On Education had appeared in 1850 ; the two following were 
issued in 1S57 ; and three others, devoted to the Higher 
Education, were published in his latter years. The Letters 
on the Education of Young Girls saw the light only after his 
death ; on the very day of his demise, he corrected its last 
proofs. 

After the war of Italian independence of 1850, olden trea- 
ties of peace became waste-paper, and in face of outrages on 
the Roman Pontiff, on all right and justice, the government 
of Napoleon III. prohibited all discussion of them ; a suspi- 

man who had never received haptism, and who had ever proclaimed his anti-Chrisiian sen- 
timents. But the mercy of God had decreed that the great Littre, the proud genius who 
had been venerated by the foremost scientists of his day, should not die and be buried as 
though he were a dog. There were many acts in the life of Littre", which, to our poor hu- 
man intelligence, would seem to furnish the reason for the grace vouchsafed to hiin in his 
last moments. He had rebuked the arrogance of the Jacobins with his cry: "Beware! 
In France universal suffrage is Catholicism." He had rendered justice to the Ages of 
Faith. He had been ever generous and tolerant. He had been accustomed to consult 
the cure of his parish, that he might know what poor persons had most need of his help. 
He had refused to vote for that infamous creation of Ferry, Article 177. ; and his writings 
against the anti-religious decrees of the Third Republic, had been vigoronsaudunintermit- 
lent. Finally, during the last years of bis life, he had become intimate with the Abbe Hn- 
velin, vicar of Saint- Augustin. who visited him several times a week, and who, when he be- 
came dangerously ill, visited hlra every day. When the Abbe? entered the room of his friend 
on June 1. 1881, he found the sick man speechless, but perfectly conscious, holding the hand of 
his weeping wife, and gazing with unntterable love on the kneeling daughter whom, with 
an inconsistency which is often seen in French atheists, he had carefully avoided to poison 
with his own infidelity. Littre smiled a welcome to the piiest, and the two were left alone 
in the room. We may safely suppose that the minister of God knew his duty ; and that if, 
during those moments when he and the dying man wereat the very feetof the Saviourwho 
was soon to be the Judge of one of them, he had not found the proper dispositions in the 
heart of his friend, he would not have summoned the wife and daughter, and in their pres- 
ence baptized, communicated, and anointed the venerahle scientist. Dining the Mass of 
Requiem which was celebrated for Littre on June 4. in the church of Notre-Dame-des- 
Cbamps, groups of Freemasons, gathered outside the sacred edifice, disturbed the mourn- 
ers with their noisy protests against, the religions funeral. After the recitation of the last 
prayers in the cemetery of Montparnasse. although the widow and daughter protests! 
against thesacrilege. Wiroubonff, the editor of the Revue Pmitiriste, pronounced a Ma- 
sonic eulogy of the deceased, concluding with impotent denunciations of the religions 
funeral just performed. 
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cious police spied on the clergy, muzzled the Christian press, 
and molested Catholics in many ways. One vigorous pro- _ 
test sounded through France, and was re-echoed throughout 
the world. It was the voice of the bishop of Orleans, say- 
ing : " I can no longer confine to my own soul the emotions 
which this spectacle excites, and which, lam sure, are shared 
by every Catholic. What kind of hearts would Le ours, if 
they did not suffer now, or rather if we suffered such indig- 
nities in silence ? . . . A devoted son of the Holy Roman Church, 
mother and mistress of all the others, I protest against the 
revolutionary impiety which ignores the rights of the Pon- 
tiff, and wishes to rob him of his patrimoiry. As a Catholic 
bishop, I protest against the humiliation and the debasement 
menacing the first bishop of the world, him who represents 
the episcopate in its plenitude. I protest in the name of 
Catholicism, the splendor, dignity, and independence of which 
are diminished by this attack on the universal pastor, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. I protest as a Frenchman ; for what 
Frenchman is not humiliated on witnessing, in spite of the 
contrary counsels and the protests of the emperor, this mis- 
erable consequence of our victories, and of the effusion of our 
soldier's blood ? I protest in the name of gratitude, for his- 
tory shows me the Sovereign Pontiffs as the luminous sym- 
bols of European civilization, as the benefactors of Italy, and 
as the saviours of liberty, in the days of its greatest peril. I 
protest in the name of good sense and of honor, which are 
violated by the complicity of an Italian government with con- 
spirators and rebels, and by the onslaught of base and un- 
intelligent passions against principles proclaimed by every 
true statesman in the Christian world. I protest in the name 
of shame and of European law, against this violation of Ma- 
jesty. ... I protest in the name of justice, against spoliation 
by the strong hand ; in the name of truth, against lies ; in 
the name of order, against anarchy ; in the name of rever- 
ence, against the contempt of every right. I protest in my 
conscience and before God, in the face of my country, in the 
face of the world, and before the Church. Whether or not 
my protest finds an echo, I have fulfilled a duty." On Christ- 
mas-eve there arrived at Orleans a copy of the brochure in 
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which Napoleon III. pretended to dictate to the Pope and 
to a European Congress the course to bo followed ; only the 
Vatican and its gardens were to be left to the successor of St. 
Peter. On the 26th a crushing answer to this pamphlet ap- 
peared in all the great journals of Paris. It was from the 
pen of Mgr. Dtipanloup. The initiative of the bishop of Or- 
leans was followed by Montalembert, Falloux, Villemain, 
Cousin, Thiers, Lacordaire, and even Guizot. In a few 
months our prelate published his hrst eloquent book on The 
Pupal Sjvereitjuty, and when the battle of Casteiridardo had 
convinced all Catholics of the treachery of the Imperial gov- 
ernment, he was the hrst to celebrate a solemn Requiem for 
those who had accompanied the heroic Pimodan to a glori- 
ous death. The temporal power was certainly dying ; wo 
forget how many times it has died. Pius IX. now affirmed 
his spiritual power by the issue of his celebrated Syllabus, 
a condemnation of the most important errors of modern 
philosophers and other publicists. On January 9, 18G5, the 
cardinal-archbishop of Besaueon and the bishop of Moulius 
were prosecuted for having read the Syllabus from their pul- 
pits the day before ; and on the '26th appeared our prelate's 
work on The Convention of September Jo, and the Encyclical 
of December 8. The writer showed that Napoleon was either 
a dupe or an accomplice of the Piedmoutese government, and 
he cast such a liglit upon the Pontifical document, that his 
adversaries declared his interpretation a disfigurement and 
a travesty. But scores of bishops, from every part of the 
world, showed that they thought differently, by their con- 
gratulatory letters ; and very soon he received a Papal Brief 
of approbation. Night aud day two presses were kept re- 
producing this luminous work, and in a few weeks, thirty- 
four French editions and three different Italian translations 
were exhausted. 

When, in 18G7, Mgr. Dupanloup was consulted by Pope 
Pius IX. upon the feasibility and need of a General Coun- 
cil, he, like all those approached in this regard, readily ad- 
mitted the advantages which the Church would derive from 
such an assembly. When the Council met, he showed him- 
self to be less well-inspired than he had been in emergencies 
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of less importance. It is but justice, however, to Mgr. Du- 
panloup, to say that he did not begin the controversy upon . 
the propriety of making the doctrine of Papal Infallibility a 
matter of faith. This dispute had been in full blast through- 
out France, six months before he publirhed his Observa- 
tions. Was it opportune to rank this debated doctrine, 
generally though it was held, among the revealed truths of 
dogma ? Dupanloup thought that he knew well the state of 
men's minds ; he feared the ill-will of the European cabinets ; 
and he feared even a rebellion of certain rather dubious 
Catholics. His very relations with certain influential states- 
men led him to exaggerate the dangers which, they insisted, 
would result from the definition. No one questioned his 
right to sustain his opinion in the Council ; but unfortun- 
ately, he carried into the debates an ardor which many mis- 
understood, but which was only natural to him, whenever 
he deemed himself in the right He was even accused of 
trying to form a coalition against the will of the Church, as 
manifested by the immense majority of the bishops ; some 
few even whispered that he had sold himself to the civil pow- 
er (1). Had he been desirous of popularity as a means of 
advancement, what more easy than to have joined the major- 
ity ? But no ; he made many sacrifices, for he was sincere. 
Again, obstinacy is a characteristic of the heretically dis- 
posed. When Mgr. Dupanloup found that his views were 
repelled by the Council, the question having been decided 
by a vote of 533 to 2, there was no hesitation. He promul- 
gated the decree in his diocese, and forwarded his submis- 
sion directly to the Pontiff. The decision promulgated in 
the session of the Vatican Council, held on July 19, 1870, 
produced in France none of the effects which Dupanloup's 
fears had anticipated. The Napoleonic cabinet had indeed 
announced itself ready to take such measures as would pre- 
vent the doctrine of Papal Infallibility from becoming " an 
incentive to violations of public law, and a cause of social 
trouble " ; but it now had other than theological difficulties 
to confront. On July 19, war commenced between France 

(1) Mgr. de Segur, in his otherwise excellent work on Papal Infallibility (Paris, 1871), 
Is particularly severe on Mgr. Dupanloup. 
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and Germany ; the victims of Castelfidardo were about to 
be avenged. 

" Do not expect a bishop to admire war," wrote Dnpanloup ; 
" but I pray most ardently for the triumph of justice, and 
for the glorious army which combats and suffers to obtain 
it for us." He immediately organized the services of charity 
in aid of the victims of war, prescribed a monthly col- 
lection in each parish, and at once put down his own name 
for 3,000 francs. The disasters which fell upon France from 
Aug. -1 to Sept. 4, pierced his heart ; and in a letter to his 
clergy, he said : " A month ago, I cursed war ; to-day, when 
it puts so many frightful spectacles before my eyes, I 
curse it a thousand times more. I curse it in the name of 
outraged heaven, in the name of an ensanguined earth, 
and in the name of a stricken humanity. But do not 
think that my misplaced confidence, and the horrors I ex- 
pei'ience, will plunge me into a cowardly discourage- 
ment. ... I believe in God ; I do not believe in force." 
In a short time the Bavarians under Gen. Von der Tann, 
after three days of combat, entered Orleans, and demanded 
from the city a million of francs as a war contribution, 
and 80,000 francs a day in provisions. Such an indemnity 
was exorbitant, and the municipal council besought the 
bishop to intercede with the enemy. After labor, and 
only when he had convinced the Prussian king in person 
that Orleans was in danger of famine, he obtained the re- 
mission of the provision tax. Many occasions for his inter- 
cession now offered themselves. Thus, some German soldiers 
having been fired upon in the darkness by unknown parties 
in the communes of Saint-Sigismond and Les Aydes, fifty 
residents of the first place, and eleven of the second, were 
told off on Oct. 12, to be shot the next morning. The prel- 
ate wrote at once such a touching letter to Von der Tann, 
that the general went at once to the barracks, had the dis- 
mayed prisoners led out, and addressed them : "You de- 
serve death, but I pardon you. Bemember, however, that 
you owe your lives to your bishop." Many wounded 
Frenchmen having come to a stage of convalescence, the Ger- 
man general was about to send them off to Germany as pris- 
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oners of war, when our prelate drew his attention to the 
terms of the Convention of Geneva, whereby these wounded 
should be sent to their homes, there to remain during the 
war. " Monseigneur," replied the officer, " my orders are to 
cause yon no anxiety " ; and the wounded were soon home- 
ward bound. One ray of hope came to Orleans. The 
French victory of Coulmiers (Nov. 9.) entailed the evacua- 
tion of Orleans, and Mgr. Dupanloup chanted a public Te 
Beam in the cathedral. This was the only Te Deum chanted 
by the French during the war. During the three weeks when 
Orleans was free from the enemy, the bishop sought every- 
where for aid for his people. Among other offerings that 
came to him was one of 200,000 francs from Ireland, in re- 
turn for 30,000 that he had once sent from the church of 
Saint-Eoch in Paris. Another offering came to him in a 
very pleasant manner. The giver was an English-appearing 
man, and he asked the prelate : " Monseigneur, do you not 
remember me ? Yon gave me my first Communion." It 
was the Prince de Joinville, a son of Louis Philippe, to 
whom Dupanloup, in his early days, while he was almoner 
to the Duchess d'Angouleme, had been catechist (1). They 
had not met for forty years, and now the scion of fallen roy- 
alty had come to give his services, once so valued by France, 
to his distressed country. The Eepublican government, 
however, feared to accept them, and after having fired a few 
cannon-shots in defense of the newly-attacked Orleans, Join- 
ville departed. Meanwhile, the Germans had triumphed at 
Metz, and after the unfortunate efforts at Beaune-la-Eolande, 
Patay, and Loigny, the French army fell back on Orleans, 
passed the Loire, and consequently Orleans was again open 
to the enemy. The former occupation, having been effected 
by Bavarians, had been comparatively tolerable ; but a dif- 
ferent sort of men now entered it, and Dupanloup was des- 
tined to much suffering. His residence was invaded, and 
his private chamber was always guarded by two sentinels. 
Von der Tann remarked to him : " Monseigneur, yon will 
now learn what real Prussians are ; these men are Brande- 
burgers." One morning a rough captain rushed into his 

i\) At this time (18:.'9), he was also catechist to the Count de Chambord. 
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room, and blurted : " Here, you've kept me waiting five 
minutes. You've got to give up all your bedrooms to the 
general commanding the 8d corps." — " But, at least," re- 
turned Monseigneur, "you will allow my viears-general to 
retain theirs?" The boor grasped his sword-hilt, and 
seemed about to draw upon the prelate. " What, sir?" said 
the bishop ; " do you think to frighten the bishop of Or- 
leans ? " The abashed man retired, grumbling, " We are 
not Huns ; we are civilized people " (1). After three days 
of bacchanalia in his mansion, the Prussian leaders took 
their departure, and were replaced by surgeons, who in- 
stalled 250 wounded Germans in the episcopal apartments. 
It was only Christian charity to acquiesce in this, but then 
the Prussian doctors proposed to expel 50 wounded French- 
men whom Mgr. Dupanloup had received. He protested so 
energetically, that he gained his point ; the Frenchmen re- 
mained. 

On the termination of the war, the grateful Orleanais 
elected their bishop to the National Assembly, then meeting 
at Bordeaux. ^Igr. Dupanloup would have declined the rep- 
resentation : " I am sixty-nine years old, and I wish not to 
be separated from you." But he was forced to content his 
people, and he was the only bishop in the Assembly. His 
attitude as a legislator was reserved and worthy of an ec- 
clesiastic. Leaving aside those personal ambitions and 
questions of party which are the bane of parliamentary 
government, he came to the front only when matters of re- 
ligious and social interest were presented. His two first 
discourses were in favor of the Pope-King, and they drew 
re-assuring declarations from Thiers ; his next four speeches 
were the main cause of the retention of military chaplains 
in the army. The Papacy, so maltreated by the Empire, 
had very little reason for blaming the Third Republic, dur- 
ing the first years of its existence ; indeed, in 1874. this was 



(1) While the above-mentioned officer was assigning Ihe different rooms of the mansion 
10 his comrades, a superior officer wailed on Monseigneur, and ordered a banquet for 
ninety to be made ready at once. " And see that there is champagne ! " "1 have none." 
leplied the prelate ; *' it has never entered my cellar." The astonished Prussians visited 
(he cellar, and could not believe their eyes. " To think." they grumbled, " that a man sa 
celebrated in Germany should have noehampagne ! " 
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probably the only government on the Continent which did 
not decree some measure hostile to the Church. At this 
time, M. de Corcelles, representative of France at the Vati- 
can, begged Mgr. Dupanloup to pay another visit to Pius 
IX. He was received with the utmost affection ; there was 
no allusion to past differences. The Pontiff wished our 
prelate to trace a tableau of the spoliations of the Church, 
effected by the Italian government ; the consequence of the 
desire was the famous letter to Minghetti, Minister of Fi- 
nance in the Italian cabinet, in which the writer showed, be- 
yond all possibility of cavil, that the Roman question was 
not yet solved, and that, sooner or later, the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Pope would have to be restored, in order to in- 
sure his liberty. 

It is a curious fact that the political life of Dupanloup 
began at the Sorbonne, with a dispute concerning Voltaire, 
and ended at the Luxembourg with a debate on the same 
subject. He was a member of the Senate when the Munici- 
pal Council of Paris resolved to give to the centenary of the 
Sage of Ferney an official and national sanction. At once 
the bishop of Orleans published ten letters addressed to 
the Council, affixing ineffaceable stigmas iipon the impiuus 
cynic, who, for that matter, ought to be regarded as demode 
H depasse in our day. The manifestation remained the work 
of a mere party, and the government disavowed it. One 
good effect accrued from these manifestations in favor of 
probably the most unpatriotic " great man " that France 
ever produced ; and that was the presentation, in fuller re- 
lief, of the sweet and glorious Maid of Orleans whom the 
despicable cynic had so foully reviled. The memory of Joan 
of Arc was a passion with Mgr. Dupanloup ; he had revived, 
as far as modern notions would allow, the olden fefes in her 
honor ; he had often preached her panegyric ; and had made 
three journeys to Rome expressly to further the cause of her 
canonization. He deemed the moment when all good Chris- 
tians were seized with a renewed disgust for her wretched re- 
viler, an appropriate one for an appeal in honor of the Maid ; 
he proposed to ornament the cathedral of Orleans with a 
series of magnificent pictures in stained glass, furnishing a 
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complete representation of her wonderful career. All Franco 
responded with a more than sutUeient subscription, and thus 
Voltaire added another jewel to the crown oi her whom ho 
had tried to debase. 

When Mgr. Dupanloup died (Oct. 11, 1878), in his seventy- 
seventh year, his funeral showed the estimation in which he 
was held by the best of his contemporaries. The Church 
was represented by twenty-four bishops ; while the Academy 
and the Senate, the arts, sciences, and literature, were also in 
mournful attendance. There was no panegyric ; he had pro- 
hibited it. The bishop who would never own a carriage, 
whose distinguishing mark in the street was an old cotton 
umbrella, and who was never so happy as when chatting 
with some little gamin who reminded him of his native 
Savoy, had desired to be attended by simplicity to the very 
grave. In the midst of so many and various duties, he had 
always reserved for pious exercises four hours a day, two in 
the morning and two at night ; and when he drew his last 
breath, his Eosary was in his hand. 



CHAPTER XL 

RATIONALISM AND ITS CONSEQUENT ABERRATIONS OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

Whether or not the Jewish Pantheist, Spinoza (1G32- 
1G77), should be considered the first founder of that Ra- 
tionalistic school which is merely a logical consequence ol 
the essential principle of Protestantism— the denial of all 
authority in matters of faith (1), it is certain that a free path 
was opened for the pest by the vagaries of certain German 
Protestant theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who professed a sublime toleration for all contra- 
dictory dogmas, and demanded only the practice of virtue. 
This school of " Pietists," as they were termed, was founded 
bv Philip Spener (1G35-1705), an Alsatian who officiated as 
aLutheran pastor in different parts of Germany. Disgusted 

(1) In Spinoza's Lrtters to Ohlenhurg are found tin- jjitrms of all the Rationalistic doc 
trfni-s. 
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with the dissensions between the "orthodox" Lutherans 
and the " reformed," those who refused to heed the official 
" Symbolic " formulas of doctrine, Spener boldly declared 
that the principles of the glorious Reformation prohibited 
any condemnation of the doctrines of those who refused to 
subject their intelligences to the official teaching. To this 
spirit of independence Spener joined a love of mysticism, 
insisting that no one should dare treat of theological matters, 
unless he was thoroughly illumined by the light of the Holy 
Ghost ; and in order to produce the proper school of theo- 
logians, he established a number of Collegia Pietafis, thus 
originating the name by which his disciples were thencefor- 
ward known. The University of Halle, recently founded by 
the Elector of Brandenburg ( soon to be king of Prussia as 
Frederick I.), was entirely Pietistic before the end of the 
seventeenth century; but the Universities of "Wittemberg 
and Leipsic denounced as heretical 264 of the Spenerian 
theses. It is amusing to hear Meyer, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Hamburg, replying to the question, "AT ho are the 
Pietists? " in this fashion : " They are fanatics who, under 
an appearance of piety, persecute the pure and true Luther- 
an religion; who destroy its very foundations (the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg), and the doctrines thence resulting ; who 
open the gates of the Church to all heretics, defending and 
receiving them, allowing each one to believe as he pleases ; 
who delnde innocent souls with their hypocrisy " (1). Spen- 
er, however, in a work which Leibnitz deemed triumphant, 
easily demonstrated that his principles were reconcilable 
with those which had actuated the framers of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg ; that is, he showed the absurdity of which 
the Lutherans were guilty, when they commanded respect 
for this or that " Symbolic " ordinance which had been prom- 
ulgated here or there by persons without authority, and 
which differed from other " Symbolic " books which the 
rulers of other territories had issued. Shortly after the 
death of Spener in 1705, there was effected a kind of recon- 
ciliation between the " orthodox " Lutherans and the Pie- 
tists. Both parties realized the need of union, if they were 

i\) Arm and Saintes ; History of Rationalism, p. 77. Paris, 1850. 
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to hope to combat successfully tho philosophic speculations 
(if "Wolf, which were attacking the foundations of revealed 
religion. But the cause of revealed religion, so far as that 
cause was still upheld by the Protestant world, had re- 
ceived a severe blow ; the way for Rationalism hail been 
opened. Having noted the chief reason which justifies the 
ecclesiastical historian in assigning a place in his records to 
a mention of the German Pietists, we may remark, before 
we take leave of those inconsistent imitators of asceticism, 
that their affectation of mysticism contributed greatly to 
the propagation of the Illuminism of Weisshaupt (1). The 
Prussian friend and disciple of Voltaire, the mis-styled 
" great " Frederick II. , regarded the Pietists as " the Jansen- 
ists of Protestantism " ; and he used to say that if they had 
a Cemetery of Saint-Medard, they would excel the convul- 
sionaries of that Jansenistic shrine (2). And Mosheim, ap- 
parently forgetting that his words would apply much more 
naturally to Luther, says of Dippel, one of the leaders of 
Pietism: "If posterity ever reads the fantastical writings 
of this fanatical reformer, it will wonder that our ancestors 
were sufficiently blind to regard as an apostle a man who 
audaciously violated the most essential principles of religion 
and of common sense" (3). 

" It was through the breach opened by Pietism," observes 
the Protestant, Armand Saintes, "that a number of Ration- 
alists entered, and enabled others to occupy the entire edi- 
fice " (4) ; and the same author remarks that the so-called 
Wolfian philosophy, which was adopted to check the prog- 
ress of Pietism, contributed to the triumph of the Ration- 
alistic cause, since its arid and pedantic theorems were based 
on reason alone. When the school of "Wolf had embraced 
nearly the entire teaching body of German Protestantism, 
the Sacred Scriptures, hitherto the substance of all Protes- 
tant sermons, came to be regarded as mere supplemental-}' 
matter ; and the people were treated to purely human rea- 
sons for the belief that they were asked to cherish. Then 

(1) See our Vol. iv., p. 427. 

(2> See the article Spencr in Miehaud's Universal Ilioyrajihy. 

(3) ErclexmMical Hixbrry, cent, xvii., sect. 2, pt. '.'. eh. 1. 

(O Loc cit.. Vol. 1.. p. 7. 
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came the example of the crowned Voltairian of Prussia to 
aid in the propagation of Rationalism. Some of the German 
rationalistic coryphees imitated the phlegmatic deists of Eng- 
land, making a grand parade of historical and philosophical 
erudition. Thus the poet, Lessing, spread his poison by 
means of his Fragments of an Unknoivn (1) ; and the publish- 
er, Nicolai of Berlin, became, through his Universal German 
Library, nearly as much of a dictator of opinion in Germany, 
as the Encyclopedists had become in France. Another 
class of German writers imitated the French, rather than 
the English incredulists. Chief among these were Edel- 
mann, a Saxon, author of Moses Unmasked (1740), of Christ 
and Belial (1742), and of The Divinity of Reason (1752) ; and 
Basedow, a professor in Hamburg, author of Considerations 
on the Limits of Revelation (1764). The gross Naturalism of 
these speculativists was not accepted by all of the German 
ministerial Rationalists ; many preferred a system which 
would not reject supernaturalism entirely, but would merely 
insist on receiving as true only such things as are compre- 
hended by reason. Hence arose the " New Exegesis," which 
may be said to have been founded by Ernesti, a professor of 
theology in Leipsic. Ernesti would have us examine the 
Scriptures in precisely the same manner that we use when 
examining any other work ; in order to explain the Biblical 
teachings, we should consider the profane history of the 
time in question, the bearings of philology on the passage, 
the sentiments of the day when the passage was written, 
etc. Sender, a professor in the University of Halle, greatly 
developed the "New Exegesis," establishing certain rules of 
criticism which justified him in rejecting portions of the 
Scriptures which had been always accepted as authentic by 
all Christians, and in supposing that the Apostles, and Our 
Lord Himself, " accommodated " themselves to the ideas 
of the Jews of their day. In accordance with this theory of 
" accommodation," all the miracles of Christ were explained 
by Sender in a natural sense; and he held that whenever the 
Saviour spoke of such subjects as angels, demons, the resur- 

(1) This " Unknown." whose ideas Lessing borrowed, was Reimar, a professor of phil- 
osophy in Hamburg, who died in 1748. 
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rection of the dead, etc., He did not imply the reality of 
such subjects. Michaelis, a worthy co-laborer with Sender, 
prostituted his philologiual science to a search after uow 
senses, in which, as ho claimed, many passages of Scripture 
ought to be understood ; and many of his disciples, while ap- 
pearing to respect the text, interpreted it in a fashion which 
bade fair to reduce the Gospel narrative to the level of a 
mythological tale. Such was the labyrinth in which the spirit- 
ual progeny of Luther found itself when the speculations of 
Kant rendered its deliverance a matter of still greater diffi- 
culty. 

In 178S, two years after he had succeeded his uncle, the 
pupil of Voltaire, on the Prussian throne, Frederick William 
II. issued an edict on religious matters which is an eloquent 
testimony to the ravages which Rationalism had already 
made in the ranks of the German Protestant clergy. Hav- 
ing confirmed the right of Catholics to the public exercise 
of their religion ; and having declared that he would toler- 
ate the Jews, Mennonites, aud Bohemian Brethren, the 
monarch prohibited absolutely the toleration of any other 
religionists, and ordered that no member of the " privileged " 
denominations should dare to attempt to make any converts. 
Commenting on this latter prohibition, the kiug commands 
that special watch be kept on the Catholic priests, since 
they are " indefatigable proselytizers " ; but instead of finding 
anything to blame in the zeal of his ministers, he reproves 
them for their utter indifference in regard to the doctrines 
of their own communion, for their readiness to deny the 
fundamental teachings of Christianity, and for their attacks 
on the authorit}- of the Bible (1). The same edict sup- 
pressed the Universal German Library which had been 
founded by Xicolai ; and until the death of Frederick Wil- 
li) Tbis edict terminated with some very wise advire to the Prussians in regard to their 
morals ; but the monarch's own example helped to nullify iiis counsels. Not only did he 
ivaste his revenues on a number of charlatans and visionaries, but he was openly unfaith- 
ful to his marriage vows. He had three wives living at one time, having received permis- 
sion from the Lutheran clergy to repudiate his legitimate spouse, Elizabeth of Kninswick, 
v.nd her successor, a princess of Hesse. Imitating the condescension of Luther. Melnnc- 
thon, etc., in the matter of the bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse (see our Vol. Hi., p. 320), 
the ministers told their sovereign that "it was better for him t<> contract an illegal mar- 
riage, than to fall unceasingly into sin aftur sin." Skglk; Historical and 1'tMtical 
TaUcaunf Europe from 1786 In 1790. Vol. 1., p. 71. 
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Ham II., that diabolic publication continued to be issued in 
Holstein. Meanwhile, in Prussia just as in other countries 
of Protestant Germany, the ministers and professors per- 
sisted in the propagation of their " Neologism " or " New 
Exegesis " ; emitting new systems of Biblical interpretation, 
all of which more or less attacked the divine authority of 
the books which their lay disciples worshipped as a fetich. 
Thus Eberhard, who had published in 1772 an Apology of 
Socrates (1), in which he attacked the Christian doctrines on 
the fall of man, now began to teach that Christianity was 
the effect of a kind of fusion of the intellectual culture of 
the Greeks with the moral culture of the Jews and other 
Asiatic peoples (2). To add to the confusion, the pernicious 
philosophy of Kant began to dominate Protestant German 
intelligence. 

Kant. This speculativist was of Scotch descent, but 
born in Konigsberg, in 1724. With the intention of com- 
batting both the notions of the Materialists and those of 
the Spiritualistic dogmatists of the "Wolfian school, he pro- 
duced a Criticism of Pure Beason, contending that the 
intelligence of man, forced to regard things merely according 
to laws and forms which are of its own capacity, can never 
grasp their reality, and therefore appreciates only their sub- 
jective, not their objective value ; that our intelligence is capa- 
ble of perceiving phenomena, indeed, but not of perceiving 
noumena, things as they are in themselves. This idea once 
fixed in his mind, the speculativist of Konigsberg applied 
it to the most fundamental truths ; denying the value of 
the arguments which had hitherto been advanced in proof of 
the existence of God — arguments, for instance, drawn from the 
need of a First Cause, from the order which is visible in 
the universe, etc. However, in another work, the Criticism 
of Practical Beason-, Kant admitted a moral law, written in the 
heart of man, and the existence of absolute duty, to which 
all particular interests are to be sacrificed ; and from this 
principle or categorical imperative, as he termed it, he pro- 
of Written on the occasion of the condemnation of Marmontel's Bclisarius by the 
Paris Sorbonne. 

(2; Eberhard afterward developed this theory in his Spirit of Primitive Christianity. 
Berlin, 1807. 
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eeeded to tho idea of a Supreme Legislator who is the Judge 
of all our actions. Such was Kant's method of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of God ; lie deduced all his ideas of relig- 
ion from the practical element, and entered on the questions 
of Theodicea, only when he had established his principles 
of morality. His notion of religion was that of a system 
which incites in the mind a moral ideal ; and he regarded 
all mysteries as so many moral allegories. Thus, in the 
work entitled Religion Within the Limits of Reason, he pre- 
sents the Trinity as God regarded as the Moral Legislator, 
as the Administrator of the Moral Law, and the incorruptible 
Judge. He discerns in " The Word Made Flesh " an ob- 
jective realization of the moral ideal, and a type of the per- 
fection toward which man should aspire. The personality 
of Christ, according to Kant, is a mystery ; His active life 
and His ascension into heaven were miracles ; but neverthe- 
less, contended the speculativist, a belief in the existence of 
the miraculous is no part of religion. As for the Church, 
sh3 is to be respected, declared Kant, as a moral society ; 
an association of men in harmony with the ideal of holi- 
ness ; but the pretension that in prayer or in the recourse 
to Sacraments there is to be found a means of grace, is a 
superstition and a species of idolatry. The lucubration of 
Kant on Religion Within the Limits of Reason appeared 
with the sanction of the Theological Faculty of Kunigsberg ; 
and after a few years Heine was able to congratulate the 
Germans on their consequent emancipation from the fetters 
of antiquated theology: " In the world of thought we have 
had revolutions, just as the French have had their own in 
the material world, and we were encouraged by the dem- 
olition of the olden dogmatism, as much as by the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille" (1). Frederick William IT. deemed it 
not inconsistent with his own trigainous existence to write 
to Kant, his " very worthy, very learned, friend and profes- 
sor," reproving him for abusing the rights of philosophy in 
order to destroy the foundations of Christianity, and threat- 
ening him with a loss of the royal favor, if he persisted in 

(!) Exsays on the HisUiry of Jlfodcrn Literature in (Icrmnnu, p. 172. Hamburg. 
1833. 
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his course. Then Kant promised that so long as Frederick 
William II. lived, he wOuld abstain from religious discus- 
sions (1). Kant frequently avowed that he had no precise 
notion concerning a future life ; and shortly before his 
death (1804), when his intimate friend, Hesse, asked him for 
his definite opinion on that subject, he replied that he had 
formed " none whatever." 

Fichte. Kant had always made a distinction between 
object and subject, although the former was, in his mind, very 
subordinate to the latter. Theophilus Ficlite (1762-1814), 
a disciple of Kant, was not satisfied with the secondary and 
unknown state to which his master had consigned everything 
objective — in fine, the universe ; he abolished the objective 
entirely. He would scarcely talk of subject and object ; in 
his " philosophical " language, those terms were replaced by 
the Ego and Non-Ego. The Ego represented each person's 
feelings, intelligence, all his activity — that is, himself ; the 
Non-Ego included all outside humanity, the rest of the uni- 
verse. The principle of all philosophy, according to this 
dreamer, should be in the sphere of the subject — that is, in 
one's self ; we know nothing concerning what is outside 
ourselves ; we have no right to speak of anything but our- 
selves. We should close the door of the soul to every im- 
pression from without ; we should concentrate our entire at- 
tention on ourselves, on our Ego ; and only then we will be- 
come truly enlightened. The Ego in us shows itself to 
itself ; that internal activity, of which each one of us is 
conscious, reflects on itself, and reveals its true origin to us. 
Fichte presents this mass of nebulosity as an. immediate 
and self-evident truth, one which needs no demonstration ; 
and then from his Ego, his consciousness, which has created 
itself by means of its own activity and capabilities of reflec- 
tion, he proceeds to draw a realization that there is something 
outside his Ego. " My activity," he sagely pronounces, " my 
Ego, experiences a shock which hurls it back on itself ; my 
power has encountered an object which resists it, which poses 
as a denial of my activity. Therefore there is born in me 
a feeling that there is an existence distinct from my own — a 

<1) Saintes ; History of the Life of Kant, p. 96. faris, 1850. 
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Non-Ego, a universe, an objectivity, which limits mo." A 
moment of lucidity seems to have been vouchsafed to the 
would-be metaphysician ; for lie now pays some little atten- 
tion to the insistence of common souse, which proclaims that 
he can no longer say that the object is nothing, since, if tho 
Ego finds itself limited by the Nun-Eyo, the Eyu is not ab- 
solute and all-powerful. But the poor man fancies that ho 
can recover his position ; he claims that it is his own Ego 
that limits him : " What is it that thinks of the Non-Ego? 
The Ego. What thinks of the things that are outside of 
myself? I myself. By thinking of these things, I give ex- 
istence to them. Tho picture of things arises from the depths 
of my Ego ; I conceive them as existent ; I give reality to 
them ; I object ieate them ; I furnish an external world. 
Therefore all these representations are born in my free and 
intelligent activity. It is true that the Ego, distinguishing 
itself from these pictnres, encounters limitations ; but since 
these representations — this Non-Ego — are produced by tho 
Ego itself, it follows that it is the Eijo that limits itself, and 
that, although opposed by the Non-Ego, it ceases not to be 
absolute, infinite, and sovereignly free." Well indeed it was 
to term such ravings a " Transcendental Idealism "; for they 
summoned a man to the most senseless of idolatries — that of 
himself, as though he were the source of his own life. 

SchellinTt. One son of the Reformation had subordinated 
objective existence to that of the subject ; another had ban- 
ished all objectivity, everything outside himself, in favor of 
his own Ego ; and now for a crowning glory of travestied 
Human Reason, it remained that some more enterprising 
foe of Popery should relegate subjectivity itself to the realm 
of nothingness. This task was undertaken by Frederick 
William Schelling (1775-1854), a Wurtembergian, and also 
a disciple of Kant. According to this sophist, it was no 
longer necessary to examine into the reality of any existence 
outside of ourselves ; but we ought to discover whether we 
ourselves are real objects, in the " transcendental " sense of 
the term. Object and subject are correlative ; therefore, 
argued Schelling, if we remove one, the other vanishes. 
Truth can be found, he concluded, only in an existence 
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which is absolute ; and in reality there is only one existence, 
and that is one, eternal, and immutable. True philosophy 
is attained, according to Schelling, by a destruction of both 
the idea of subject and that of object; that destruction con- 
summated, " intellectual intuition " enables the philosopher 
to grasp the truth of that absolute existence which is God, 
the principle of unity and of happiness. 

Hegel. Between the system of Schelling and that of his 
disciple, Hegel (1770-1851), rector of the University of Ber- 
lin, there is a difference of method alone. Unity is the 
continual preoccupation of the mind of Hegel ; and he 
discerns unity in an identity of existence and thought, and 
in an identit}' of the substance that exists and the sub- 
stance that thinks. He styled his system " the system of 
identity " ; and it consists, says Gratry, in upholding an 
identity of all things in the real order, and an identity 
even of contraries and contradictories in the logical order (1). 
Commenting on the Hegelianists of our day, the learned 
and liberal Oratorian well says that they cannot distin- 
guish the absurd from - the evident ; that they have aban- 
doned all intellectual consistency, all restraints of logic, 
and all settled forms of reasoning; that they prate on 
all conceivable subjects, without knowing anything about 
them. The distinctive formulas of Hegelianism, the axioms 
held by every member of the " monstrous sect of sophists 
and atheists, " as Gratry terms them, are these : There is 
no such thing as contradiction— There is no difference be- 
tween affirmation and negation — No assertion is less true 
than its contrary — Existence and nothing are the same 
thing. Among the chief efforts of Hegelianism to subvert 
every principle of philosophy, morality, and religion, we 
may cite Hegel and Hegelianism, by Edmund Scherer ; the 
Critical History of the School of Alexandria, by Vacherot r 
and the Life of Jesus, by Pvenan. 

Strauss. Of all the ramifications of German nationalism, 
the most dangerous, because the least nebulous where all is 
nebulous, is the Theory of Myths, which was reduced to the 
appearance of a system by David Strauss (1808-1874), a 

(1) r?ic Sophists and Criticism. Paris, 1854. 
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Lutheran minister of Wurtemburg, and a tutor in the 
" Evangelical " seminary of Tubingen. As detailed in the 
Life of Jesus, which Strauss published in 1835, this theory 
holds that Jesus Christ is merely a myth. The ostensi- 
bly Christian minister contends that in regard to the real 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, all that we know is, that haying 
been baptized by John, the sou of Zaehary, He attracted to 
Himself a number of disciples, and finally snceumbedto the 
hatred of the Pharisees ; as for the wonders narrated in the 
Gospels, they are simply a product of snperexalted imagin- 
ation. These Gospels, according to the calculations of the 
most exact criticism, were not published during the time of 
the generation that had known Jesus ; indeed, the New Testa- 
ment was not completed until more than half a century had 
elapsed since the Christian priests began their career of 
proselytizing. In this space of time, triumphantly exclaims 
Strauss, how natural, how easy it was for the imagination 
of the admirers of Jesus to completely metamorphose His 
teachings, His character, and His very nature ! From the 
Biblical narratives of the births of Abraham and Moses the 
early Christians derived their idea of the birth of their Mes- 
siah ; from the stories concerning Nemrod and Pharaoh, 
they fabricated the tale of the Massacre of the Innocents ; 
they located the manger in Bethlehem, merely because of a 
certain prophetical verse ; the Star of Bethlehem was mere- 
ly a souvenir of the Star of Jacob, mentioned by the proph- 
et Balaam ; the Presentation in the Temple was a pretty 
story, devised in order to make Jesus interesting ; Jesus iu 
the Temple, explaining Holy Writ when he was twelve 
years of age, was an imitation from the stories of Moses, 
Samuel, and Solomon. Strauss discovers that " the narrow 
mind of the Baptist, his illiberal tendencies, wonld not have 
allowed him to comprehend, still less to predict, the coming 
of the Messiah." As for the denial, on the part of Jesus, 
that His kingdom was of this world, Strauss refuses to heed 
it; for he finds that Jesus really hoped to obtain the scep- 
tre of David. In the estimation of Strauss, the discourses 
of Jesus, as recorded by Sts. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are 
incoherent fragments ; while those given by St. John are 
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reminiscences of the School of Alexandria. The miracles of 
Jesus, according to Strauss, were originally narrated as par- 
ables ; and in time they were credited as realities. In the 
Passion of Jesus, as narrated by the Evangelists, Strauss 
finds nothing pertaining to history, excepting the cross. He 
says that the agony in the garden, the bloody sweat, and the 
chalice presented by an angel, are all borrowed from the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. Similarly, he derives from the 
twenty-second and the sixty-ninth Psalms the mention of 
the divided tunic, of the nailing to the cross, of the devour- 
ing thirst of the dying Jesiis, of His last words, etc. The 
German sceptic in ministerial guise dares to say that the 
touching description of the Passion, given by St. John 
"does honor to the ingenuity and animated style of the 
narrator." Having noted this phlegmatic exhibition of the 
Lutheran minister's Paganism, the reader will not be sur- 
prised when he learns that the trainer of the Protestant 
students in Tubingen denied the reality of the Crucifixion of 
Christ. As for the Resurrection, that crowning miracle was, 
in the mind of this lnminary of Rationalistic Protestantism, 
an hallucination of the disciples of Our Lord, something 
like that of St. Paul, when he was travelling toward Damas- 
cus. The Ascension reminded the philosophaster of the apo- 
theosis of Romulus, or of the fiery horses conveying Elias 
to heaven ; but when using the latter comparison, Strauss 
flippantly remarks that " in order to conform to the sweeter 
disposition of Jesus, the fiery horses were changed into 
clouds." Such, in brief, is the substance of the tissue of 
repeated " perhaps " and " probably " with which, through 
fifteen hundred pages of what Rationalists term argumen- 
tation, Strauss attempted to sap the foundations of Christian 
faith. It were an insult to the intelligence of the reader to 
enter on a serious refutation of a mere mass of gratuitous 
suppositions and absnrd allegations. Strauss resumed his 
entire " argumentation," when he said that the Gospel is a 
tissue of miracles ; that miracles are impossible ; and that, 
therefore, the Gospel narrative is not history, but a myth. 
Rousseau had already replied to the rationalistic assumption 
concerning the impossibility of miracles, when he wrote* 
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"Can God work miracles? — that is, can Clod derogate from 
the laws which Ho has established? This question, if ser- 
iously put, would he impious, if it were not absurd. The 
man who answers it negatively would be honored too 
much by punishment ; he should merely be isolated." 
Probably the most appropriate method of " refuting " the 
Straussian system was that adopted by a magistrate of Bor- 
deaux, who had meditated on the words of the Holy Ghost : 
"Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he imagine 
himself to be wise " (Prov., xxvi., 5). This author applied 
the rules of the Straussian mythism to the commonly re- 
ceived history of Napoleon, showing how all the attributes 
of that grand personage had been borrowed from the Sun, 
and how, therefore, lie also is a myth. 

French Rationalism. The French rationalists are less 
obscure and more logical than those of Germany, and there- 
fore they are more baneful. The gross Materialism of La 
Mettrie was adopted by Cabanis, Broussais, Destutt de 
Tracy, and many others. Cabanis (1757-1808), the celebrat- 
ed physician who furnished Condorcet with the poison 
which enabled him to escape from the guillotine (1794), be- 
gan his speculations with the idea that all our ideas come 
from our senses ; and he tried to explain this phenomenon 
by following, as it were, the paths pursued by our sensa- 
tions, starting from the extremities of the nerves, which re- 
ceive the first impressions from external objects, and ending 
his journey at the brain, in which these impressions are de- 
finitively fixed (1). AVhen the sensations have arrived in the 
brain, said Cabanis, they are transformed into ideas. He 
described thought as " a secretion of the brain." Broussais 
(1772-1838), who, in a discourse pronounced at the grave of 
Gall, the phrenologist, congratulated that materialist on 
"having fought, during his entire life, against the foes of en- 
lightenment and of philosophy," merited well of medical sci- 
ence ; but his materialism is revolting. Tn his numerous 
writings, and in his public lectures at Val-de-Grace, he 
taught that there is no spiritual substance in man ; that 
there is no such thing as soul ; that perception, judgment, 

(1) K la'ions Ikturen Phyxique and Morality. Paris, 18ft.'. 
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will, memory, moral affections, are all immediate results of 
cerebral action, or rather, different modes of an excitation of 
the nervous system ; that our appetites, desires, and pas- 
sions, are modifications of the viscera, perceived by the brain ; 
that the virtues and vices of man are merely consequences 
of the struggle ever subsisting between the encephalon and 
the chief viscera. Count Destutt de Tracy (1754-183G) also 
contended that our faculty of thinking is a phenomenon pro- 
ceeding from our physical organizations. According to this 
member of the French Academy, man is simply a compost 
of movements and sensations which are subject to necessity ; 
and to the objection that his doctrine differentiated man 
very little from the brute, he complacently replied : " Man's 
sole superiority over the brute consists in his having an or- 
ganization which is more favorable to a 'perfection of speech." 
The morality inculcated by M. de Tracy was consistent with 
his principle : " Every living being has an essential right 
to satisfy his desire, and his sole duty is to do all that he 
can in order to attain this object ; because, being endowed 
with passions, he can be destined only to the least possible 
amount of suffering " (1). 

Cousin. During the course of a few years, no school of 
French nationalism was so much in vogue among the less 
gross of the philosophists, as that which was styled the Ec- 
lectic. As its name indicates, it started with the idea that 
as there must be some truth in every error, the entire edifice 
of truth might be constructed with materials taken from 
every error that could be found. The mission of the Eclec- 
tics, according to their chief master, Victor Cousin, was " to 
separate the errors which are mixed with that portion of 
truth which is the life of each system " ; but Cousin forgot 
that this task presupposes a knowledge of what is and is 
not truth, and that, in the words of Jouffroy, " to undertake 
the task of inspection and selection, without a previous ac- 
quaintance with the truth, is to expect to attain an end be- 
fore possessing the means." The eight hundred students 
who were subjected to the quasi-hypnotism of the Talma 
of the Faculty of Letters, as Cousin was termed, proclaimed 

(1) Elements of Ideoloyv. Paris. 1820. 
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his system a miracle of originality ; but we find it in the 
Probabilism of Cicero, in the Conceptualise of Abclard, and 
in the Optimism of Leibnitz. Ami its natural consequence, 
Syncretism, or the mixture ami confusion of all doctrines, 
into which the Eclectics soon fell, was a revival of that Neo- 
Pla tonic school which was founded, in the third century, by 
Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Jamblicus, Porphyrins, etc.— 
that school which endeavored to check the conquering pro- 
gress of Christianity, and to shut off the light of the Chris- 
tian School of Alexandria, by a union of all the discordant 
intellectual forces of dying Paganism. The modern Eclec- 
tics were necessarily very tolerant of all systems, the Catho- 
lic alone excepted; they welcomed with equal cordiality the 
sensualism of Condillac, the scepticism of the school of Vol- 
taire, and despite their own anti-Christian prejudices, all the 
vagaries of every one of the Protestant sects. And why 
should they have hesitated ? " There are no false systems," 
said Cousin, " although there are many incomplete ones, 
which are true in themselves, but defective inasmuch as each 
one pretends to possess that absolute truth which is to be 
found only in all. Everything taught is true in itself; but 
it becomes false, when it is accepted, to the exclusion of 
all else. Error is merely incomplete truth ; no other hind 
of error is possible" (1). While the beaux esprits of 
Eclecticism were fatiguing themselves in an endeavor to 
discover and to inculcate absurdities, Jouffroy, iu one of 
those lucid moments which frequently seemed to be har- 
bingers of the advent of that faith in which this most bril- 
liant of the Eclectics was to die (2), thus spoke of the Cate- 
chism, that little book which is the vade mecuiu of every 
Catholic seeker for truth : " Here you will find the solution 
of all the questions, of all without exception, which I have 
proposed. Ask a Christian whence comes the human race ; 
he knows the answer. Ask him whither he is going ; he 

(1) Cousin : l'hilnmphical Fraymcnts, In Preface. Third Edit., Paris. IKK For a ref- 
utation of the paradox, according to which truth can result from an amalgamation of 
many contradictory systems, see HAi.MBOiitr; : Iiuthmnltttm and Tradition. P;iris, 1832. 

02) The Abbe de Noirlieu. cure of Saint-Jacques-dn-Ilant-Pas, who attended Jouffroy In 
nls~last sickness (1842), wrote to the archbishop <>f Paris that his penitent said : "Ah ! M, 
le curfi, these systems are worth nothing. A good Act of Christian faith Is worth thou- 
sands of thousands of them." IUVNArd : Dntibt awl II* Victim*. Paris, 1883. 
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knows the answer. Ask liim how he is going thither ; 
he knows the answer. Ask that little child, who has never 
thought at all about his life, why he is here below, and what 
will become of him after his death ; and he will give you a 
sublime reply. Ask him how the world came into existence ; 
why God placed animals, plants, etc., upon the earth ; how 
the world came to be peopled, whether by one at a time, or 
by many families ; why men speak in different languages, why 
they suffer, why they fight each other ; how all this is going to 
an end. He knows it all ; the origin of the world, the ori- 
gin of species, the diversity of races, the destiny of man 
here and hereafter, the relations of man with God and with 
his fellows, the rights of man over creation. And when he 
grows up, he will have no doubts concerning the natural 
law, or political law, or the law of nations ; for all these 
will appear clear to him, as explained by Christianity. Be- 
hold what I term a grand religion ! I recognize it by this 
sio-n. It leaves unanswered not one of the questions which 
interest humanity " (1). This admission, drawn by the as- 
cendency of truth from Jouffroy, reminds us of the reply 
which Diderot gave to one of his comrades in impiety who 
had detected him teaching the Catechism to his little daugh- 
ter : "Where will you find anything better? " 

Saint-Simon. The idea of an indefinite progress of the 
human race toward perfection in this world, and even of its 
attainment of that end, was broached by some philosophists 
in the first years of the eighteenth century ; but it was re- 
served to Count Claude de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) to at- 
tempt a practical hastening of the journey. While a boy of 
eighteen, serving on the staff of Lafayette in the War of the 
American [Revolution, he fancied that the events around him 
indicated that an era of universal liberty and of consequent 
happiness was then dawning upon the world. When the 
French Revolution occurred, he fancied that it was an effect 
of the decadence of Catholicism, and that a new doctrine 
was necessary to prevent the dissolution of society. It was, 
therefore, " upon the ruins of the Catholic Church " that 

(1) Jouffroy: The Problem of Human Destiny, in the Philosophical Miscellanies. 
Paris, 1833. 
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Saint-Simon thought ho would erect a mansion of bliss. 
After many travels and much study, he began, in 1810, to 
publish his theories, all of which were presented in such fash- 
ion as to show that he regarded his dream as a kind of re- 
ligion, rather than as a philosophical doctrine. He contend- 
ed that humanity, obeying a fatal and necessary law, had 
always advanced in the path of perfectibility ; and that then 
a new era of indescribable beatitude was approaching. 
However, he was pained on observing that many interests 
conspired to retard this glorious consummation ; that the 
retrogrades desired to push civilization backward, instead 
of forward. Because of this wicked propensity, France and 
indeed all Europe had suffered the fearful miseries of the 
previous fifty years. The storms of the Revolution had 
wrecked the fortune of Saint-Simon ; the remnant, only 
144,000 francs, was engulfed in the publication of works 
which produced no revenue for their author; and his mature 
age found him without protectors, with few disciples, and 
in real poverty. He attempted suicide ; but he lingered for 
several months, and died as he had lived, a foe to the "old," 
and a self-styled herald of a "new Christianity." In his 
last book, which bore this title, and appeared just before 
his death, Saint-Simon said : " Moses promised universal 
brotherhood to men ; Jesu3 prepared it ; Saint-Simon has 
realized it. ... Industry and science are holy, since they 
serve to ameliorate the condition of the poor, and to bring 
them nearer to God. Hereafter society will consist only of 
priests (ordained a la Saint-Simon), scientists, and working- 
men. The leaders of these three classes will form the gov- 
ernment ; all property will belong to the (Saint-Simonian) 
Church ; all occupations will be religious functions ; every 
condition of life will be a grade in the social hierarchy. 
The kingdom of God arrives ; all the prophesies are ful- 
filled." The dying sectary said to the few disciples who had 
remained to him: " The fruit is ripe; yon will gather it." 
But even these few disciples did not agree. Some wished 
to reform the world by means of the physical sciences, 
which they termed positive ideas ; they contended that re- 
ligious ideas, very appropriate in the olden time, would be 
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too retrogressive for men whose reason had become devel . 
oped. Others held that religious ideas were as necessary 
as ever, although they might be modified to suit present 
conditions and the expected future progress. The prin- 
cipal partisans of the latter opinion were Bazard, En- 
fantin, and Lherminier; and they very sagely appealed to 
the feelings of the female Saint-Simonians for an endorse- 
ment of their views. Their appeal was successful, and since 
the necessity of a new religion was thus made evident, they 
immediately instituted a hierarchy of " fathers " and " chil- 
dren " for the " Saint-Simonian Church," of which Bazard 
and Enfantin were declared to be the " supreme fathers." 
The fundamental doctrines of the new " Church " were as 
follows: I. Christianity, good in itself, well proportioned 
to the needs of the olden time, had been an admirable insti- 
tution, and the philosophers of the eighteenth century had 
shown their ignorance when they decried it ; but, neverthe- 
less, Christianity had outlived its time, and was now power- 
less and quite dead. II. Saint-Simonism succeeded Christ- 
ianity, just as that religion had succeeded Mosaicism. III. 
Christianity had thought only of the souls of men, and had 
treated the flesh harshly ; but Saint-Simonism was to reha- 
bilitate the flesh, and was to proclaim, as the end of man, 
the greatest amount of pleasure in this life. IV. Woman had 
been regarded as a slave by the Mosaic religion ; Christ- 
ianity had merely protected her ; but Saint-Simonism would 
emancipate her, and make her the equal of man. V. Since 
the flesh cannot be rehabilitated, so long as men believe in the 
doctrine of Original Sin, that teaching is rejected ; the nature 
of man was never vitiated, and there is no punishment for sin 
after death. VI. God has not the attributes which Christian- 
ity discerns in Him ; Saint-Simonism proclaims that " God is 
all that is " ; that is, Saint-Simonism is unadulterated Pan- 
theism. VII. Therefore, there can be no question of creation ; 
nature always existed. Man originally had neither speech 
nor thought ; he has trained himself, and has progressed to 
his present condition ; he will continue to advance toward 
perfection, and will finally be quasi-deified, and will desire 
nothing more. VIII. In order that this grand consummation 
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may be attained, it is necessary that all distinctions of birth 
or wealth disappear ; all the members of the Saint-Siinoniau 
"family," perfectly equal in the matter of birth, are to be 
classified, and to be treated in accordance with their respec- 
tive capabilities ; and it is the privilege and duty of the 
"priests" or "fathers" to effect this classification. Many 
young men, and a few women who were not quite so young, 
were persuaded to enter the new organization ; but a schism 
soon occurred, because of the divergent views of the " supreme 
fathers " on the subject of the fair sex. Bazard was willing 
to allow divorce to his adepts ; but that concession to pas- 
sion did not satisfy Enfantin, who insisted on that promis- 
cuity of intercourse which came to be dignified by the name 
of " free love." Enfantin declared that he was waiting for a 
special companion, who was to be the " Woman-Messiah " ; 
his disciples searched for her throughout France, especially 
among the women of the street, and when it was asserted 
that she was to come from the Orient, they sent agents to 
search in Constantinople. The imprisonment of " Father " 
Enfantin, convicted of offences against public morals in 1832, 
ruined Saint-Simonism as a " religion " ; but individuals con- 
tinued to advocate many of its theories. It cannot be de- 
nied that among the Saint-Simonians there were, especially 
while the founder of the system lived, very many men of tal- 
ent with generous souls, who had been seduced by the dream 
of perfectibility, and by the hope of unadulterated felicity 
on earth. 

Leroux. One of the most prominent of the Saint-Simon- 
ians, Peter Leroux (1798-1871), manager of Le Globe, the 
official organ of the sect, followed Bazard when that " su- 
preme father " separated from Enfantin (1). Very soon, how- 
ever, he founded an independent school, the tenets of which, 
divested of their blasphemous illustrations, may be reduced to 
these points : I. Man is neither a soul, nor an animal ; he is 
" an animal transformed by reason, and united to Humanity." 
II. His destiny is to be in communication with his fellows, 

(1) After editing the Rcvuc EncuclopMiqtu: for some time. Leionx founded Die Ency- 
dnpiiUe \<mvcllc in IKK but want of funds forced its suspension. lie then joined Mad. 
Sand andVlardot in founding the Rrvuc Imlri*>mtantr. and in 1S45 he started the Hcrue 
Sucialc. Among his numerous adversaries, none was so hitter as Proudlmn. 
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and with the universe ; the means for this communication are 
the family, one's country, and property. III. The true orig- 
inal sin is the despotism existing in the family, in one's coun- 
try, and in property. IV. The remedy for this evil is charity ; 
that is, a more extensive communication of men with their 
fellows. V. Christianity was once the grandest of religions ; 
but there is something grander than Christianity, namely, 
Humanity. VI. Beyond this life, there are no such things as 
heaven, purgatory, or hell ; to admit the dualism of a heaven 
and an earth, as though there were two worlds, has ever been 
an unfortunate error. VII. That which is, but is not seen, is 
heaven ; that which is, and is seen, is earth ; understood in 
this manner, heaven is God, and the earth and its contents 
are creatures. VIII. Every man is identified with Human- 
ity ; he does not exist by himself, but by the Humanity which 
is in him. Humanity does not die, but undergoes modifica- 
tions in individuals ; the individuals continue to live in Hu- 
manity, and grow with Humanity toward perfection. IX. 
Adam was a myth. There was no beginning for man ; Human- 
ity, considered in its essence, always was, and always will be. 
Fourier. As a panacea for all the evils which afflict so- 
ciety, Charles Fourier (1768-1837) wished to abolish its 
division into families. He would have formed among men 
certain social aggregations which he styled " groups, series, 
and phalanxes." A " group " was to consist of seven or 
nine individuals, and it would be " the first cell of the social 
hive, the nucleus of the association." From twenty-four to 
thirty-two " groups " were to form a " series " ; and the dif- 
ferent " series" were to constitute " phalanxes," each of which 
would number eighteen hundred persons. The habitation 
of a " phalanx " was to be termed a phalanstere : and it was 
to be provided with every possible means of pleasure. Per- 
sons of both sexes and of every age could enter into the new 
Eden, and they would be classified according to their tastes 
and capabilities. Communism was to be absolute, in every- 
thing affecting the individual; but the "phalanxes," etc., 
might have their own respective interests. The " phalanx- 
es " were to unite in forming cities, provinces, and kingdoms, 
according as their interests might dictate ; but they were to 
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all unite iu a grand aggregation which would fill the habit- 
able earth, and have its centre on the Losphorus. The 
" philosophical " doctrines of Fourier may bo summarized as 
follows : I, God, man, and the universe, arc one ; they ab- 
sorb each other, or are fused together ; as Saint-Simon said, 
God is all that is. II. The will of God is manifested by a 
universal attraction, from which is born a universal analoerv: 
every human passion has its analogue in nature or in God. 
III. The world will last until it will have completed its 
eighty-thousandth year. It is now about seven thousand 
years old, and therefore in its infancy. It will soon enter 
upon its youth, and after a continual advance in the way of 
progress, it will attain a maturity which will endure for 
eight thousand years. Then its decadence will begin, and 
with its final decrepitude will come its dissolution. IV. God 
produced sixteen species of men ; nine in the Old World, 
and seven in America. All these species are subject to the 
Universal Law of Analogy. V. When this world shall have 
disappeared, there will appear in succession eighteen others, 
each being produced by a union of the Austral and Boreal 
fluids. VI. The souls of men do not die with their bodies ; 
but they pass into other human bodies which will live on 
this earth or somewhere else. The reason of this journey 
is found in the fact that the human bod}- cannot be deprived 
of its right to physical pleasure. VII. The Law of Univers- 
al Analogy is illustrated in man by means of his passions, 
which come from Crod, as is evident from the fact that every 
human being is actuated, more or less, by their impulses. 
Whenever a human being encounters an obstacle to the 
gratification of passion, that obstacle comes from himself or 
herself, and the energies of the sufferer should be directed 
to a removal of the obstacle, not to a subjugation of the 
passion. In fine, there will never bo harmony in this world, 
until a free rein is accorded to every individual passion. 
VIII. In each human being there are twelve radical passions, 
seven of which reside in the soul, and five in the flesh. It 
is from the free play of these passions that the religious sen- 
timent originates ; that sentiment is simply a result of a com- 
bination of all the passions, just as white is produced by 
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a union of all the colors of the prism. IX. The first duty 
of a human being is to follow the impulse of passion. X. The 
ordinary idea of vice and of virtue is essentially false. XL The 
end of man is to cultivate the earth ; his destiny is happi- 
ness ; the means at his command are found in the JFourierite 
association, the destined producer of universal concord. XII. 
True happiness consists in having very many passions, and 
abundant means for their gratification. Fourier dared to 
represent his doctrines as those taught by Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and he insisted that he and his disciples were destined to 
restore to their pristine purity the teachings which the New 
Testament had obscured, and which Catholicism had com- 
pletely transformed. 

Comte and the Positivisits. Auguste Comte (1798-1857), 
a native of Montpellier in France, graduated at the Poly- 
technique of Paris, and was a tutor in that establishment 
during the greater part of his life. He began to advance 
his positivistic theories as early as 1820 in the Ovganisateur of 
Paris ; but their full development was attained in the Course 
of Positive Pit ilosophy,_ which he delivered during the period 
between 1830 and 1812. Afterward he published several 
books in defense of his notions (1), as well as a number of 
Considerations on Sciences and Scientists, and on the Spirit- 
ual Poiver, which appeared in the Producteur of Paris, and 
led Benjamin Constant to denounce him as a defender of 
" Theocratism " and of " Industrial Popery/' Comte would 
have reduced all philosophy to the " pure sciences," which 
he divided into six categories : mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and social science. Besides 
these sciences there is nothing, thought Comte, which can 
claim the attention of man. Comte was an enthusiastic per- 
fectibilist. In the progress of the human race he discerned 
three phases ; that of a conquering military activity, that of 
a defensive military activity, and that of a pacific activity ; 
and all of these, according to his dream, are subordinate to 
a scientific and philosophical progression which is constant 
and continuous. The Positivistic doctrine, with which the 

(1) Discourse on the Positive Spirit, 1844.— System of Positive Politics; or, A TrsaU 
ise on Sociology, 1851.-^4 Positivist Calendar, 1852. 
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name of Comte is now identified, was not excogitated by 
bun ; it has been the basis of Materialism in every age. 
We find it in the Scepticism of Enesidemus and of Kextus the 
Empiric ; and moderns have only re-discovered it in the Em- 
piricism of Hume which denied every idea of substance, 
cause, and finality. Comte merely pushed to its last and 
logical consequences the doctrine of scientific Materialism ; 
he occupied himself, in the matter of human knowledge, 
only with facts and their relations ; and he discerned the 
end and object of all scientific indagations in sociology. 
With Comte, psychology was an impossibility ; all his re- 
searches were within the limits of physiology and biology. 
Positivism suppressed the idea of the absolute ; just as 
Spinoza found his absolute in fatality, as Fichte found his 
in his E(jo, and Schelliug his in identity, so the Positivists 
found their absolutes in a " positivity " which they regarded 
as science, and in a " Humanity " which is revealed by 
science. In the morality of Positivism there is no idea of 
absolute duty or right ; its morality is founded only on the 
inclination one person experiences in regard to auother, vers 
aufrui — an idea which caused its moral doctrine to be styled 
" Altruism." a thing which has nothing in common with 
Christian Charity. Comte believed in no Eights of Man as 
belonging to man as such ; he admitted in man merely those 
privileges which society confers upon its members. None 
of the so-called systems of modern philosophy has effected 
more than Positivism toward the destruction of every gran- 
deur of humanity. Besides the mathematical Positivism of 
Comte in philosophy, there are Positivisms of art, litera- 
ture, music, and even of religion. There is the Positivism 
of the honest and good Littre (1), which dresses it- 

(1) While this grand philologist was composing his monumental Dictumaru, he founded 
the Revue Positive (1S57), and by his numerous articles in support of the Comiinn theories, 
wherein he applied i hose doctrines to the political, economic, and social ideas of the day, 
be came to he reg-irded as the new head of the Positivist school. In the Preface which 
Littre wrote for (lie Materialism and Sinritualimn of Leblais, he held that thought is to 
the nervous substance thai which weight is to matter ; that Is, that thought Is an " lrredn. 
cible phenomenon " which, in the present state of our knowledge, is lis own explanation. 
" Just as the physicist perceives that matter has weight, so the physiologist sees that the 
nervous substance thinks ; and neither the physicist nor the physiologist pretends to explain 
what he sees." And, nevertheless, like all Positivists, Littre contended that he was " no 
more a Materialist than he was a Spiritualist." even when he held that freewill Is "aa 
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self in the fashion. " There is the Positivism of Proudhon 
which, with its panoply of war, is the most aggressive of 
all. There is the Positivism of the naked law, which guards 
the gate of the soul against the attacks of science and 
of reason. There is the Positivism of the multitude, which 
ends in Utilitarianism. There is the Positivism of artists 
who wish to be 'Realists.' There is the Positivism of 
scientists who will be guided by observation alone. There 
is the Positivism of literary men who, like the artists, wish 
to hear no more talk about that ideal which even Kant 
recognized as the ' great categorical imperative ' in art, 
logic, and morality — the rule for our judgments and our 
acts. There is the Positivism of churchmen, which would 
reduce religion to ' pure practice.' In a word, there is 
Positivism everywhere around us ; we see only the diabolic 
forms, either displayed or disguised, of this monster. What 
need have we, asks the new philosopher, of that hypothetical 
ideal which once we sought in the heavens ? Let us return to 
earth ; let us be practical. By one stroke of the pen 
metaphysics are laid aside ; the thinker can now build with- 
out a foundation ; philosophy is neutralized ; human lazi- 
ness wants nothing better ; let us eat and drink — behold our 
philosophy ! What need have we, asks the new writer, to 
seek for that beautiful which was the dream of our fathers ? 
What need have we of that beauty of language for which our 

illusion of internal optics " ; that the brain transforms impressions into sensations and 
rolitions, just as the liver changes food into bile; that morality, like beautv. is " a mere 
gift of nature." The heterodoxy of Littre was due to the circnmstances or his parentage 
and early education. As a man, be seems to have lived in thorough accordance with the 
dictates of the natural law ; and therefore he finally merited the grace of divine faith. 
Both of his parents were ardent and consistent, although not cruel, Jacobins ; bis infantine 
ears heard naught but praises of the men and things of the Revolution ; bis education was 
the pestiferous breath of the University. But be remained an hcaest man, and therefore 
he was ever tolerant of religious belief in others. In his later years he could write : " I 
have seen too much of the sufferings and difficulties of human life, to wish to deprive any 
person of those convictions which sustain him in bis days of trial." Mucu of the good- 
ness of Littre must be ascribed to bis fidelity, in practical life, to the dictates of sound 
reason ; but that same fidelity owed its existence to the example and encouragement of 
his Catholic wife and daughter. His mother, Jacobin though she was, was a woman of 
common sense ; and when her son. In his thirty-fifth year, left to her the task of finding for 
him a suitable wife, she chose a thoroughly pious woman. Saiute-Beuve, the great critic 
who never believed and never hoped, said, when speaking of this marriage: "The 
daughter who was born to Littre, the giri who became so worthy of her father, an intelli- 
o-ent help in his labors, was raised in the faith of her mother. Thus it was that this 
philosopher, a man whose heart was as tender as his mind was elevated, understood 
toleration and practiced it. He himself educated his daughter, and just as be had ever re- 
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..athers strove unceasingly, and which they never found 
sufficiently perfect for their taste? Let us make no useless 
efforts ; let us speak the language of the people ; let us 
strive for wealth ; let us eat and drink— behold our lit- 
erature ! What need have we, asks the new artist, to 
yearn for perfection of color, of design, of model, of melody, 
of harmony, of rhythm, etc. ? What we want is the use- 
ful — behold our art ! What need have we, asks the new sci- 
entist, to dream of hypotheses in order to explain things? 
Let us take things as they appear to our senses ; let us con- 
fine our researches to realities. Theory, if it is well found- 
ed, will be attained by experience — behold our science! 
What need have we, asks the new pastor of souls, to form 
demonstrations based on that reason which is ever in opposi- 
tion to itself? Let us believe and practice as did ou" 
fathers ; let us eat and drink, and God will do the rest — be- 
hold our religion ! Now, what is all this ? It is Positivism. 
Reason is debased ; religion is materialized ; science ia 
weakened ; style becomes vulgar ; voice disappears in meas- 
ure ; music is mathematicized (and despising melody, it be- 
comes mere noise) ; painting is atrophied ; art is extinct ; 
man is inert ; soul sleeps ; nations decay ; all things are 
(1 J iu g " C 1 )- 

speeted the piety of his wife, he respected that of his child with a delicaey which was 
perfect." Speaking of the study of Littre in his country-house at Mesnil, that great 
embolic scientist, Pasteur, said : " There is the little table at which, near his own desk, 
his wife and daughter always worked by his side ; and above that table — visible witness of 
Littre' s tolerant spirit— was the image of Christ." When the great scholar retired to 
Mesnil, he always asked the parish-priest for the names of the poor who needed help, or 
whosernaladies he might alleviate by a free exercise of the medical knowledge which he had 
acquired in bis youth. Another indication of the good faith of Littre is the justice which 
he always rendered to the Church of the Middle Age. And let It be ever remembered 
that he refused to vote for the infamous anti-clerical laws of Jules Ferry, and that his pen 
did good service in defence of clerical liberty. On June 1. 1881, Littre, then on his bed of 
death, was baptized by the Abbe Hnvellu, vlear of the parish of Salnt-Augustin, a 
priest with whom he had long been intimate, and who had visited him several times in 
every week of his last years. Shortly after his reception of the Last Sacraments, he made 
a happy death. During the Mass of Requiem at Notre- Damo-des-Champs, the Freemasons 
were gathered in large numbers outside the sacred edifice : and they loudly protested 
against the "mummery " that was being performed over the remains of one who had be- 
longed to the Dark Lantern. When the body had been deposited in its grave in the 
Cemetery of Montparnasse. WirouboufT, the manager of the Revue Positivisle, scorning 
the entreaties of the widow and daughter, addressed the spectators in the name of the 
Masonic Order, ridiculing the ceremony which had just taken place. 

(1) Lf. Noik : The Dictionary of Bernicr Adapted to the Intellectual Movement S 
the Second Half of the Xinetccnth Century, Vet. x., p. 48~\ Paris, 18T6. 
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Gioberti. Far more dangerous than the Rationalism 
of Germany, because it was lucid and logical ; also more to 
be feared than any of the philosophistic systems of France, 
because it was specious and practical ; was the Semi-Ration- 
alism which Gioberti excogitated for the "regeneration " of 
Italy. The first works of this philosopher, polemic, and 
statesman, were redolent of learning, art, faith, and charity; 
so great became his influence over not only the younger 
portion of the Italian clergy, but also over the more worthy 
and enlightened among the political leaders who were dream- 
ing of a renovated Italy, that it was said that at that time 
all the foremost statesmen of the peninsula were like so 
many seminarians, whose walks were superintended by a 
theologian. At that time Gioberti regarded Rationalism as 
the prime cause of the evils of modern society ; and he con- 
tended that only a sincei'e return to Catholic ideas would 
restore modern philosophy (1). Cantu, who had been, with 
Gioberti, one of the original Neo-Guelphs, thus speaks of 
the lamentable change which came over his friend : " Al- 
ready accustomed to- yield to circumstances, he lost the 
light of that truth which had been his passion, when once 
he became drunk with the wine of disobedience ; he debased 
himself by tempestuous discussions and violent writings in 
which he satisfied his personal rancors, at the same time 
that he drew weapons for use against the Church from his 
theological arsenal. The worst happened when an admiring 
rather than a prudent friendship published certain of his 
posthumous works which he had either merely outlined, or 
had written under the impiilse of the moment when he was 
suffering from the bitter disappointments which often waited 
on his excessive pride — writings which probably he would 
have either destroyed or corrected, when calm reflection 
would have supervened; writings, also, in which he did in- 
deed proffer rationalistic objections, which now appear to 
have been approved by him, although he may have intended 
to refute them. Reprobation is due, therefore, to some 
of the works which bear his name, rather than to Giober- 
ti. Especially in the Philosophy of Revelation, how can 

(1) See our Vol. iv., p. 442. 
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we believe that while advancing so many resplendent truths, 
and after an admirable defence of the supernatural and the 
miraculous, Gioberti would abandon Catholic unity by a 
declaration that many ov;ingelical precepts were adapted 
only to their time ; that the dogmas of predestination, of 
the small number of the elect, of eternal punishment, of an 
expiation in a future life, are absurdities ; that the modern 
propaganda should be chiefly laic ; that our epoch is one of 
an entire secularization of the Gospel ? . . . Only he who 
has never written can fail to understand that symmetry and 
consistency are obtained only when a final polishing has 
been given to a work. "We regard these salient contradic- 
tions of Gioberti as proofs that his posthumous works are 
simply so much material which he had prepared for future 
construction " (1). We may well hope that the great histori- 
an's judgment was correct ; but it is certain that the mitigated 
Rationalism styled Giobortianism has been, during the past 
fifty years, a veritable plague in Italy (2). The partisans of 
this system had a lucidity of intellect which prevented their 
a^reeinc with German Transcendentalism in a divinization 
of human reason ; but, nevertheless, while protesting then- 
wish to reconcile reason with faith, they accorded to the 
former a supremacy over the latter. They described elo- 
quently the distinction between the supernatural and the 
natural, even while they confounded them. They did not 
deny the dogma of original sin ; but they ignored the effects 
of that calamity, since they reprobated mortification of the 
flesh and all asceticism. They proclaimed their belief in a 
state of future beatitude ; but their chief efforts were direct- 
ed toward a happiness on earth. They did not profess a 
belief in the perfectibility of the human race ; but by their 
agitations they led the populations of Italy to yearn after an 
indefinite progress toward an unknown end. Their words 
indicated a filial devotion to the Church ; but they wished 
to " modernize " a Catholicism which they declared to bo 
" exasperated, old-fashioned, ultra-mvstical, and anti-social." 

DO ' ' 

(1) Cantl- ; Heretics of Itahi, Discourse IvI. Turin. 18ft*. % 

(2) For a complete refutation of these theories, see the Cirilta Cattnlira, Series il., VoL 
iv., no. S6. 
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They talked much about Christ, the Redeemer ; but they 
prated persistently about the human and civil effects of the 
Redemption, as though the Saviour had suffered and died 
principally for the political freedom of men, and for the 
improvement of their material conditions. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

The existence of Japan was first revealed to Europe by 
the narrative of Marco Polo in 1298. During his residence 
at the court of the Tartar emperor, Kublai-Khan, the daring 
and indefatigable explorer had learned much concerning 
Cipangu, as the Tartars termed the distant insular empire ; 
but when he repeated the information to his compatriots, 
few credited his tales. Not until 1542, the year in which 
St. Francis Xavier landed in" India, did a European tread the 
soil of Japan, and thus demonstrate that when speaking of 
the existence of Cipangu, the great Venetian traveller had 
been neither a romancer nor a dreamer. Then it was 
that the Portuguese, Mendez Pinto, together with two com- 
panions, was driven by contrary winds to the coast of Tanega- 
shima, whence he sailed to Kyu-Shu, one of the four larg- 
est islands of the finally discovered Japan ; and at the same 
time, three other Portuguese, who had been sailing toward 
China, were also cast on the shore of Kyu-Shu. The na- 
tives were greatly interested by the few Western products 
which Pinto and his companions were able to show them ; 
commercial relations were soon opened ; and from that day 
the Portuguese began to trade with the Land of the Rising 
Sun. The Europeans found two religions in Japan, Shin- 
toism and Buddhism. The former, the "Way of the Gods," 
was the original religion of the land, its beginnings being 
confounded with those of the nation ; the latter had arrived 
in the sixth century of our era, having come from India, by 
way of China and Corea. The emperors had, in some sort, 
officially united these two systems ; and in very many places, 
the same temple was served by a Buddhist bozu (bonze) and 
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a Shinto htimushi— an arrangement which soon led the 
people to believe that the llolokc, or gods of India, were 
identical with their own gods, the Kami, and which caused 
many of the early missionaries to represent Japan as 
having but one religion (1). During many centuries before 
the arrival of the Portuguese, the sovereigns of Japau, sne- 
cn mbing to the somniferous influence of Buddhism, had 
held themselves aloof from terrestrial affairs, yielding to the 
charms of a sacred quietude amid the mysteries of their 
capital, Myako (2), a city of palaces and temples; and they 
were ever venerated by the people as direct descendants of 
the national gods, and were regarded as the real heads of 
the state, although the reins of government were in other 
hands. The effective power had been disputed during 
several centuries by various powerful families, when, in 1190, 
it was concentrated in the person of a kind of lieutenant- 
general, who was styled the Shoyun, and was not only 
regarded as the first among the great feudal lords, but as 
their head, was officially invested with the imperial author- 
ity (3). The feudal lords or Daimios (-4) were, nevertheless, 
independent in their respective territories, issuing decrees, 
administrating justice, levying taxes, raising armies, etc. 
In fact, the Daimios were petty kings ; and hence it is that 
the Relations of the early missionaries speak of these princes 
as of so many real sovereigns. Under the rule of the 
Dairi (o), the Shoyun, and the Daimios, the people were divid- 
ed into four classes or SJiimin (6), namely, the warriors, called 
Samurai or Shizoku ; the agriculturists or Hyahisho : the 
artisans or Shohinin ; and the traders or Shonin (i). The 

(1) When the imperial power was restored In 1868. the two religious were apaiu separated ; 
and then the power of Buddhism began to decline. 

This word, composed of Mm and A'... signifies the place where the emperor resided. 
Myako, also called Kioto, became the capital in A. 1). 794. 

(3) The term Shown is nearly equivalent to our word " generalissimo." At first it 
was applied to the generals who were sent to subdue the Ainos. an aboriginal race in the 
northern portion of the empire ; but in 1100 Yoritomo gave to the Shognnate a greaier 
significance. m 

(1) The literal meaning of Daimio is " a great name. 

(5) This term was originally used to Indicate the portion of the imperial palace which 
was reserved for the personal use ofthe sovereign; and in time it came to indicate the 

emperor himself. 

(6) The word Shimin signifies " the four peoples." 

(7) The Japanese sign for Snmurai Is the one used by the Chinese to Indicate a lettered 
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Samurai were tlie armed retainers of the Daimios, supported 
by their lords even in time of peace, and owing to them 
fidelity, even unto death. 

St. Francis Xavier and five companions (1) debarked from 
a Chinese junk at the port of Kagoshiina on the Feast of the 
Assumption of our Lady, 1549 ; and when, after a sojourn of 
twenty-seven months, Xavier departed in obedience to an 
order of St. Ignatius which imposed ivpon him the superior- 
ship of the recently created Province of India, he had bap- 
tized many thousands of the Japanese, and had gained the 
good will of several of the Daimios. The work thus begun 
was continued by other Jesuits brought to Japan in the 
Portuguese ships ; and in 1582, at the death of Nobunaga, 
who had made himself the veritable sovereign of Japan, 
and was very partial to the Christian missionaries, there 
were iu the empire 250 churches, atteuded by 200,000 of the 
faithful, among whom were the Daimios of Bungo, Arima, 
and Omura. Certainly it was a consoling and beautiful 
picture which was unfolded before the eyes of Pope Gregory 
XIII. by the embassy, composed of three Japanese princes, 
which His Holiness received in the Vatican on March 23, 
1585; and when, that Pontiff having died eighteen days after- 
ward, the new Pope (Sixtus Y.) created the noble orientals 
Knights of the Golden Spur and Koman Patricians, men re- 
garded the scene as a harbinger of a compensation which 
the Church was about to receive, in return for the losses 
which she had recently experienced in Germany and Eng- 
land. But these sanguine prophets forgot that with the ex- 
ception of the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons, no nation has 

man or mandarin. The word Hyakmho signifies " the hundred families," that is, the 
generality of the people. Shokimin means "men who work at a trade." Shonin is 
equivalent to our word " merchants." 

(1) These companions were Father Como de Torrez and a lay brother, Juan Fernandez, 
both Jesuits ; and three Japanese neophytes whom the saint had met at Malacca. One of 
these Japanese, a Samurai named Anjiro, torn with remorse because of a wicked life, 
had sought for encouragement among the bonzes, and had been on the point of despairing, 
when he remembered that the Portuguese in Kagoshiina were ever talking about the won- 
derful snnctity and miraculous powers of a Christian priest who was tben laboring in In- 
dia. Having sought in many places for the holy missionary, he finally found him in Mal- 
acca, and received baptism, with the name of Paul de Santa Fe. The other Japanese were 
servants of this Samurai, and they also embraced Christianity. It was this Paul who in- 
troduced St. Francis to his lord, the prince of Satsuma ; and it was in his house that the 
saiut studied the Japanese language. 
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ever been converted from Paganism to Christianity without 
a profuse shedding of blood on the part of the apostles of 
the faith. When the Japanese ambassadors returned to 
their insular empire, thoy found that Hideyoshi, who had 
succeeded Xobunnga in his usurpation of the powers of 
the Shogunaie, had yielded to the instigations of the bon- 
zes, and had ordered the destruction of all the Christian 
churches, and the immediate expulsion of all the Christian 
priests from Japan. The Christian princes, however, had 
obtained a delay of six months in the execution of this de- 
cree, and permission for the missionaries to reside thereafter 
in Nagasaki for the benefit of the Portuguese residents ; 
and under cover of this concession, the Jesuits had contin- 
ued to propagate the faith. The return of the ambassadors 
in 1590, three years after the publication of the persecuting 
decree, effected a change in the mind of Hideyoshi. The 
envovs were accompanied by the Jesuit, Yalegnani, as am- 
bassador of the king of Spain ; and when he had learned 
that the conduct of Hideyoshi was due to the suspicion that 
the missionaries were plottiug against the independence of 
Japan, he offered to place ten of his fellow-religious in the 
hands of the prince, as hostages for the loyalty of their 
companions. The offer was accepted, and the Japanese 
Christians breathed more freely. The distrust of Hideyo- 
shi was also considerably diminished by news that Ivonishi 
Yukinaga, a Christian, one of his commanding generals in 
the expedition recently undertaken against Corea, had cov- 
ered himself with glory ; and that four of his subordinate 
o-euerals, the Christian Daimiosol Tsushima, Arima, Omura, 
and Amikusa, had greatly contributed to the glory of Japan. 
The usurper even closed his eyes when four Spanish 
Franciscans, recently arrived from the Philippines, erected 
churches in Nagasaki and Osaka, and even in the capital ; 
and when, in 1590, the Jesuit, Peter Martinez, having been 
consecrated to the episcopate, came for the purpose of ex- 
ercising his office over all the Christians in Japan, he re- 
ceived full permission from Hideyoshi in an audience which 
was accorded to him. But in July, 159G, when the Chris- 
tians in Japan numbered 300,000 under the care of 134 re- 
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ligious, there happened an event which revived the absurd 
suspicions of Hideyoshi, and entailed its first general perse- 
cution on the Japanese Church. A Spanish ship, the " San 
Felipe," while voyaging from Manila to New Spain, was 
wrecked on the coast of the province of Tosa ; and according 
to the Japanese law, its cargo was declared the property 
of the Dairi. The Spanish captain tried intimidation as a 
means for saving the property. He showed to the Japanese 
officials a map of the world, and pointed to the immense 
possessions of Spain in both hemispheres, an empire on 
which the sun never declined. When the astonished Japan- 
ese asked how such a great empire could have been formed, 
the mariner replied : " By means of religion and the sword. 
Our priests prepare the way of conquest by converting na- 
tions to Christianity ; then the work of subjugating the con- 
verts is mere child's play for us." When this remark was 
reported to Hideyoshi, he swore that " the Christians should 
learn that they could not play with him " ; and on Dec. 9, 
nine religious were arrested at Myako and Osaka, and the 
governors of those cities were ordered to furnish lists of all 
who held any relations with those missionaries. Then were 
repeated the scenes which were common among the early 
Christians, on the eve of a general persecution. All pre- 
pared for the coining trial ; old and young, rich and poor, 
strengthened themselves by prayer and fasting ; all brought 
forth their choicest garments, " so that their triumph might 
be celebrated with befitting pomp, and in order that they 
might be clothed as splendidly as possible when fastened to 
the cross " (1). Many great lords hastened to the prisons 
where the priests were confined, demanding to be allowed 
to share their lot. Among these was Prince Justo, a rela- 
tive of Hideyoshi, who had recently been placed over three 
provinces. However, when the martyrs were led forth for 
their passion, they were found to be only twenty-four in 
number : six Spanish Franciscans (2) ; three Japanese Jes- 

(1) Charlevoix ; History and General Dcseription of Japan, bk. x., eta. 8. Rouen. 
1715. 

(2) Fr. Peter Baptist, native of Castel San Stephano, in the diocese of A vila. a priest, fifty 
years old. Fr. Martin of the Ascension, priest, native of Vergara, province of Guipuseoa.. 
thirty years old. Fr. Francis Blanco, priest, native of Monterey in Galicia, thirty years old. 
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nit clerics (1) ; and fifteen Japanese laics, members of the 
Third Order of St. Franc-is (2). Three of these laics, whose 
ages ranged from eleven to fourteen years, were " altar boys " 
who had refused to be separated from the fathers whom 
they loved so well. On Jan. 3, all of these confessors of the 
faith were led to a square in Myako where, according to the 
order of the government, their noses and ears were to be 
amputated ; but the manager of the exhibition seems to 
have been somewhat affected by pity, for he contented him- 
self with cutting off the lobes of their left ears. Then the 
victims were promenaded through the streets of the capital ; 
after which " disgrace " they were subjected to the same 
treatment in Osaka, Sakai, Nagoya, and many other cities. 
Nagasaki had been designated as the place for the consum- 
mation of the martyrdom ; and during the whole ot the 
journey, they were accompanied by many Christians who 
proclaimed loudly their envy of the lot which had befallen 
the fortunate followers of Jesus. Two of these sympathiz- 
ers obtained the wish of their hearts, and were joined to the 
exulting band, thus increasing the number to twenty-six. 
The last stage of the journey but one, from Sonogi to Tokit- 
su, was made by water ; and the martyrs passed the night 
of Feb. 4 in the open air on the boat ; but the glacial cold 
did not interfere with their canticles of joy. On the road to 
Nagasaki, the procession paused at Frakami ; and here all 
the victims made their sacramental confessions. Finally, 
the little hill of Tateyama, near Nagasaki, which all Japan- 
ese Christians have ever since styled the Holy Mountain, 
was reached. Here twenty-six crosses had been prepared ; 
each sufferer was at once laid on his instrument of torture, 

Bro Philip of Jesus, a cleric, native of Mexido, twenty-three years old. Bro. Francis of St. 
Michael, lav brother, native of Padilha in Castllle. Bro. Gonzalez Garcia, lay brother, na- 
tive of Bazain in India, ol Portuguese parents. 

(1) Paul Miki, Japanese, son of a lord in the court of Nobunapa, and a t-larlc In the 80- 
cietv of Jesus, thirty-three years old. John Snwano, or Goto, Japanese, cl-rto of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, nineteen years old. James Kisae.non, Japanese, eatechist in the Society of 
Jesus, sixty-four years old. 

C) Cosmo Takeya. Michael KozakI, Paul lbaraku. Leo Karasun.aru, Louis llmraki. 
eleven years old: Anthony, thirteen years old ; Tlierow Kozaki.sonof Michael, fourteen 
years old" Mathias. Bouaventure, Joachim Sakakibura, Francis of Meuco, Thomas 
Date John Kisaemon, Gabriel. Paul Suzuk. Francis. Peter Kozaki Sukejiro. all Japanese. 
., • Lare added the names of two Japanese who afterward jolued this band. 
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bound to it by ropes, and by an iron collar which encircled 
his neck ; and then all the crosses, arranged in a single line, 
were lifted and dropped into their sockets. Then arose 
from one of the crosses, the one occupied by Father Peter 
Baptist, the strains of the Canticle of Zachary ; and the al- 
ternate verses were chanted by his companions. Then the 
noble cleric, Miki, prayed aloud for the conversion of his 
countrymen; and at length, just as the executioners ad- 
vanced to give the fatal lance-thrust from groin to shoulder, 
the pure voice of Anthony, the thirteen-year-old acolyte, as- 
cended toward heaven with the first words of the Laudate, 
pueri ; but the happy child terminated his song with the 
angels in paradise. " Jesus ! Mary ! " cried each champion 
of the Catholic faith as he received the delivering thrust ; 
And thus was consummated the first in the long series of 
hecatombs, by means of which God designed to establish 
His Church in Japan (1). 

Hideyoshi died in 1598, after having ordered the Japanese 
to adore him as a new Hnchiman, or god of war, in a temple 
which he had constructed for his godship in Myako. His 
heir, a boy of six years, was placed under the tutelage of 
Yeyasu Tokugawa, an able man who soon began to ignore 
the rights of his ward, and ultimately obtained from the 
Duiri the title of Shorjnn (1604), which had not been borne 
since its suppression by Nobunaga, forty years previously, 
and which remained in his family until the imperial restor- 
ation of 1868. The first fifteen years of the new domination 
were devoted by Yeyasu to a consolidation of his power ; and 
therefore he had no time for a persecution of the " Perverse 
Pveligion of Jesus " (2). There were indeed several bloody 
persecutions, but these were purely local. The effects of 
the sacrifice on the Holy Mountain were quickly manifested ; 
in 1605 the Japanese Christians numbered 1,800,000. The 
Jesuits and Franciscans had been reinforced by the Domin- 

(1) ThPFe twenty-six martyrs were beatified by Urban VIII. in 16^7, and were canonized 
by Pius IX. on June 8, 1802. 

C) Sucb was tbe title by which, ever since the first persecutions, the pagan Japanese 
indicated the Catholic Faith. .Iaso Kyn means the Religion of Jesus ; but they contemp- 
tnously termed it lam Ja-Kyo, the Perverse Religion of Jesus ; or, briefly, Jn-Kyo, the 
Perverse Religion. 
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ican and Augustiniau Orders ; not only churches, but hos- 
pitals and orphanages wore found in nearly every province ; 
divine worship was public, and was conducted with consid- 
erable solemnity. In 1007, when Louis Orqniera, bishop of 
Japan, was received in audience by Yeya.su, he experienced 
much kindness. In l(ill the missionaries ereeted an astron- 
omical observatory at Osaka; and in Mya-ko Father Spinola 
established an academy, which was frequented by many 
courtiers of the Dciri, who were desirous of proficiency in 
mathematics. In 1(513 the Dainu'o of Sendai, Date Masam- 
une, sent one of his vassals, Hasekura Iiokuyemon, as am- 
bassador to Pope Paul Y. and to Spain. Eokuyemon was 
baptized in Madrid on Feb. 10, 1015, in presence of King 
Philip III. and of Anne of Austria, then betrothed to Louis 
XIII. of France. At Home he was made a citizen and a Ro- 
man senator (1). These facts show that the prospects of the 



(!) In lSTi! the Abbe Langlais, si missionary of the Society of Foreign Mission* in Paris, 
discovered in Sendai the letters-patent l>y which Hokuyemon was made a Homan citizen 
and senator; and they are now preserved in the museum of Tokfo. We pive the text of 
thisdocmnent : " Quod Ludovieux Renliux VineeiUim Mutux dc Papmurrix, Jaeobua 
Velliii-sahniv-itrhls conxervalorcx de illu-Mmort crccllmo Philippn Francisco Fa.ircura 
Rocuucmoii Romana civitaic dotiandoadxcnalum retulrreS. P. Q. R. dc ca re itafieri 
ccnxtiit. 

"Quail in Urhc Romana antiquissimis chain ill is rcaum temporibuxuxitatum cat, 
xcqucntibux dcinde minis, Rexpublica eonxuevit nc nostra quitlciiurtax omixil, hcxlcros 
iicmpc vims, rirtitle xeu nobilitate insiyncx, ad lianr almam Urbem c.r nrbc nniivrsn 
confluentcx. S. P. Q. R. nnnxnhim hrnianilcr, verum etiam miimllcc liter amplcmx. 
illox maun Undine Rinnani nominix desuper nativam propriamquc nobilitatem 
cohoncxhindu Civitaic Humana donavil, id viri rirlidr nob Hi I ate epic pricxtautcx, inter 
Itomanm circs adxeiti, niayno Reipublietv noxlrir vsui atone ornament') fitment vel 
cane aliquando pnxxent. 

" AVis iuiturantiqitissiini morix noxti unique majorunt exempli authorilatc jiermnli 
non tmitteiulum pu'ariinux inter eivex patritiosqitr Rmmtuax adxeire Illuxlrixxinuur 
ct Excellent ixsimum PliUijipum Francixeum FaxcUura Raeujicmoii c.r civitaic xev fit, 
ia Sendai rcuni Vo.ru in Japone ortitm. Cum ip*c e.r lain Iwyinquixcl rental ixsimis rc~ 
(lionibux ad luincalmam Urban renerit orator ad Sa net isxi mum Dominum noxtruH 
Pauhtin Qitinltim liitrahcxium Romanian Ponlificem Maximum. pro Srmiisxitn-. 
Idate Masamuiie, rcac Vn.ru in imjicrio Japouico, ut Romanian Pmilificrm Calholine 
et Univcrsalix Ecclcxitcpaxlorcnt. toliux orbix jiareulem et Jexu Clinxti Filii liei (Imui- 
potcntix Vieariiim. ea qua decel reverent hi renerando, ad aecipiendam dieti rc^ix 
ae rcuni tulelam paleriiamquc eiiram liortarelur. 

" Kapropter, S. P. Q. P. ut cum ipsoxlrietixsimo anmrix ne.ru niUiycrctur, prirfalum 
Uluxlrissimum et Excellent ixsimttm Philipintm Franeixcum Farecura Rocn-ucmon 
amplixximo mwie.rr Romanic Ciritatix decoraudum <l in Scnatorum ordinem merit n 
coo)>landiim camtil. Quam vnluntatcm acxenlcnliam xiuqidari omnium coiixenxu ac 
hvtitia comprohatam per xerihttx rjitxdrm xacrixcuatu* in publico* tittt i-'utmlatcriiani 
memoriam rcferri cidem S. J'. Q. R. da placuit, ut benefieiiim htn>;rcmque non tna- 
ijix dare quam acciperc vidmtur. Anna ab Urbc Condita MMCCCLXVL, el ab Orhc 
Redcmpto MDCXV.. XIJ. Kal. Deecmbris." 
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Japanese Church were indeed brilliant when it was over- 
whelmed by the storm which all but annihilated it. The 
primary cause of this persecution was the virulent hatred of 
Catholicism which was a part of the very life of the Hol- 
landers and Englishmen who had just arrived in Japan, and 
who had been dismayed by the success which was attending 
the missionary enterprise of the " Scarlet Whore of Baby- 
lon." Add to this truly diabolic envy the commercial greed 
of the Dutch and English, which prompted them to adopt 
any means which would enable them to supplant the Span- 
ish and Portuguese in Japanese trade; and you have the 
secret of the all but complete disappearance of Christianity 
from Japan in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The Dutch trod the soil of Japan for the first time in 1609, 
and the English followed in 1611. The Hollanders were 
allowed to establish a trading agency, or " factory, " on the 
island of Hirado, but in 1640 the twelve or thirteen resident 
merchants were transferred to Deshima. From the day of 
their arrival the Dutch endeavored to envenom the mind of 
Yeyasu with tales of Catholic conspiracies against the integ- 
rity of Japan ; according to the Protestant traders, every 
Catholic priest in the empire was a sworn agent of the Span- 
ish sovereign, and every Japanese Christian had been infect- 
ed with a spirit of disloyalty to his government. Whether 
or not Yeyasu really believed that he was in danger from a 
Spanish and Portuguese invasion (1), he at least perceived 
that by a persecution of the Christians he could rid him- 
self of many Christian Daimios who were partisans of the 
son of Hideyoshi, a prince who had now attained his major- 
ity. Accordingly, in 1613 he summoned fourteen lords of 
his court, and ordered them to renounce their religion un- 
der pain of being reduced to absolute beggary. All pre- 
ferred penury to apostasy. The shedding of Christian 
blood began in the province of Arima. On Jan. 28, two 
brothers, Thomas and Mathias, their mother and their chil- 
dren, were decapitated at the same time. On April 27, the 
Daimio caused his two young Christian brothers to be 
slaughtered during their sleep ; and on Oct. 5, the same prince 

(1) At this period both Spain and Portugal were ruled by the same sovereign. 
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scut to the stake eight persons, three of whom, Adrian Ta- 
kahashi Moto, Leo Hayaahula Sukeyemon, and Leo Take- 
toini, were lords of his court. When the Christians of the 
neighborhood learned that this hecatomb was about to bo 
offered, over 20,000 appeared at the gate of the prison, and 
accompanied the martyrs to the place of execution, reciting 
with them the prayers of the Rosary of Our Lady. When 
the names had begun their work, James Hayashida, a child 
of twelve years, whose fastenings had given way, but who 
was already a mass of fire, jumped to the ground ; but he 
had no thought of escape. He had left his stake in order 
to throw himself, crying ' Jesus, Mary,' into the embrace of his 
burning mother. And at the same instant, his sister, Mag- 
dalen, who had consecrated her virginity to God, picked up 
some of the burning faggots from her pyre, and arranged 
them on her head in the form of a crown, as though she 
wished to be decorated in a befitting manner, when she 
would stand before her Spouse. During the ensuing two 
years, all the missionaries, excepting a few who succeeded 
in secreting themselves, were transported to the Philippines ; 
but this deprivation of encouragement and consolation did 
not further the cause of apostasy among the faithful. Ye- 
yasu died in 1615, and was succeeded by his third son, Hi- 
detada. This prince renewed the persecuting edict of his 
father ; for he had learned that several of the missionaries 
had eluded the search for their persons, and that many 
others, undeterred by fear of death, had recently landed in 
Japan. On May 22, 1617, John Baptist de Maciado de Te- 
vora, a Portuguese Jesuit, and Peter of the Ascension, a 
Spanish Franciscan, were beheaded at Omura. On June 1, 
Alfonso Narvarrete, the provincial vicar of the Dominicans, 
and Ferdinand of St. Joseph, an Augustinian, suffered the 
same fate in the island of Tuka-shima. When Hidetada 
entered Myako in 1619, he burned fifty Christians, men, 
women, and children, at the same time. In 1621, a Dutch 
and an English ship captured a small Spanish vessel as it 
neared the Japanese coasts, and delivered the captain, two 
passengers, and the crew of thirteen, to the Daimio of Hira- 
do. After an imprisonment of a year, the captain aud the two 
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passengers, a Spanish Augustinian named Peter de Zugnica, 
and a Flemish Dominican named Louis Florez, were burned 
at Nagasaki ; and the thirteen sailors, having refused liberty 
at the expense of apostasy, were decapitated. On Sept. 2, 
1622, there occurred at Nagasaki the event which is noted as 
the Grand Martyrdom in Japanese ecclesiastical history. 
The hecatomb consisted of ten Jesuits, six Dominicans, 
four Franciscans, and thirty-two of the elite of Japanese so- 
ciety. The priests and five of the laics were fastened to 
crosses ; the remaining twenty-seven victims were then de- 
capitated ; a bleeding head was then placed on a pole, and 
planted in front of each cross ; and finally the crucified 
were burnt. Scenes like this were common during the re- 
mainder of the year, at Nagasaki, Omura, Hirado, and 
Shimabara. In 1623, Hidetada was succeeded by Yemitsu, a 
still more determined persecutor. In the provinces nearest to 
Yedo he instituted a most exact search for votaries of the 
" perverse religion" ; and on Dec. 4, 29, and 31, ninety-one 
were given to the flames. In 1624, the persecution became 
general throughout the empire ; the provinces which had 
contained the majority of the Christians, such as Hirado, 
Hizen, Bungo, Higo, Aki, and Iyo, were nearly depopu- 
lated, either by the slaughter or by the flight of so many 
of their inhabitants. But although every city of the empire 
had been made a shambles for humanity, the Christians re- 
mained indomitable ; and therefore the Pagans resolved to 
use more terrible means than fire and sword to effect their 
end. Dutch Protestants are constrained to corroborate the 
narratives of the Catholic writers who describe the horrors 
which characterized the domination of Yemitsn from 1633 to 
1637. Eeyer Gitsbcrtz,as quoted by Charlevoix (1), tells how 
the finger-nails were torn from the hands of many of the mar- 
tyrs ; how, day after day, awls were thrust under the finger- 
nails of others ; how some were flung into <"1jtch.es which had 
been rilled with vipers ; how sulphurous smoiie was conveyed 
by funnels to the nostrils of others ; how many ,vere lacerated 
by thorns, drawn slowly over every part of their bodies ; how 
some were scourged until the souls departed from the nearly 

(1) Loc. ett., bk. xvii., eh. 2. 
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flesliless frames ; how infants were used as clubs with which 
to beat out the lives of their mothers ; how nerves and sinews 
were slowly laid bare, and then drawn out of the quivering 
limbs ; how many were tortured by a gradual roasting of 
their flesh by means of torches which crept slowly along their 
bodies until death relieved them; how others were sawed in- 
to pieces, care being taken to pour restorative cordials down 
their throats from time to time, lest they might die too 
quickly. It is difficult to form a jndgment on the number of 
Christians who were martyred during these early Japanese 
persecutions. It is certain that more than two hundred mis- 
sionaries died for the faith ; and the most authoritative wri- 
ters assign two millions as the number of the secular cham- 
pions (1). It would have been strange, indeed, if no thought 
of fighting for their religious liberty had ever been enter- 
tained by the Japanese Christians ; but so long as their 
priests were with them, this natural impulse was repressed 
in favor of resignation. However, in 1G37, the province of 
Arima, from which either martyrdom or deportation had 
banished its spiritual guides, became the scene of a desper- 
ate insurrection. The surviving male adult Christians of 
that province, to the number of 37,000, with a prince of the 
ancient ruling family at their head, assailed and captured the 
stronghold of Shimabara. Immediately besieged by the Sho- 
(jvn with 80,000 disciplined soldiers, they resisted success- 
fully until the Dutch Protestants furnished a park of artil- 
lery to the Pagans ; then they made a sortie, and all, to a 
man, perished on the field of battle. The final act of this 
drama of persecution which signalized the rule of Yemitsu, 
but by no means the last bloody sacrifice which Japanese 

(1) For this and other matters eonnerted with the history of Christianity in Japan, the 
best works for consultation are : Alexander ov Rhodes : History of the Life and Glor- 
ious Death of Five Fathers nf the Society of Jesus, who Suffered in Japan with Three 
Seculars in 1643. Pans, 1G51. Ciiarlevoix; ubi supra. Rouix ; History of Twenty- 
six Martyrs in Japan. Paris, 1800. Forcade ; The First Missionary in Japan in the 
Nineteenth Century. Paris. 1870. Marbot: Life of Mar. Fnreaile. Paris, 1887. 
Lai-nay ; General history of the Society for Foreign Missions. Paris, I860. Kcempev R; 
Xatural, Givil.anC Ecclesiastical History of the Empire of Japan. Cologne, 1727. 
Leon Paoes. History of the Christian Religion in Japan, from 1508 to 1055. Paris, 
18Sf\ The Persecution of Christians in J<tpan and the Japanese Embassy in Europe; 
A Memorial Addressed to the. French Constituent Assembly. Paris, 1872. Layrlk; 
The Imperial Restoration in Japan. Paris, 1880. Marnas ; The licliuinn of Jesus 
liestiscitatcd in Japan in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century. Lyons, 189S. 
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Paganism demanded from the " Perverse Religion," was pre- 
sented in 1640. Four Portuguese ambassadors, with a suite 
of seventy-four persons, arrived at Nagasaki. In spite of 
their ambassadorial character, all were thrown into prison, 
and informed that a renunciation of the Catholic faith would 
alone save them from death. Decapitation was the fate of all, 
excepting the sailors ^»i' the vessels which had brought them, 
thirteen in number, who were spared in order that they might 
return to Macao with this warning to Catholic Christendom: 
" So long as the sun warms the earth, let no Christian dare 
to enter Japan ! Whoever disregards this prohibition, even 
though he be the king of Spain, or the God of the Christians, 
or even the great Sakya-Muni himself (1), will lose his 
head ! " 

More than two centuries were to elapse, ere a Christian 
could enter Japan without the sacrifice of his life. No ex- 
ception to this rule was made when the Dutch were allowed 
to retain their establishment in Deshima ; for each one of 
these Protestants denied his faith in Our Redeemer by the 
first step he took on Japanese soil. In the eyes of the Ja- 
panese, veneration for the cross, as the instrument of the 
Passion of Jesus, was a prime characteristic of all Christians ; 
and whenever the Japanese succeeded in making an apos- 
tate, they forced him to consummate his crime, and, as it were, 
to testify to his sincerity, by trampling on that same cross. 
No Dutchman could land in Japan without 23erforming the 
Je Fumi, as this act of apostasy was termed; for on every 
wharf or other landing-place a cross was either painted or 
engraved, ever awaiting the sacrilegious foot of the renegade. 
•Of course these Calvinists of Holland, who, like all other 
Protestants, affected horror because of the alleged Catholic 
doctrine of the permissibility of equivocation, defended their 
abominable concession to Mammon by the assertion that 
they did not really intend to deny Christ when they dese- 
crated His cross. These defenders of a new casuistry knew 
that the Japanese Pagans, whether they themselves had con- 
ceived the idea, or had rather derived it from the Protestants, 
as the missionaries contended, regarded the Je Fumi as the 

(1) Siddartha, the great " Buddha." 
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seal of apostasy from Christianity. Those pretended imi- 
Wo„ of the primitive Christians knew that those confessors 
of the faith suffered death, rather than swear by the deity of 
Osar-:m oath winch the Romans regarded as a profess ion 
of Paganism. These self-fancied experts in the Old lesta- 
m ent must have known that Eleazar preferred martyrdom to 
, life preserved by an act which, harmless m itself, .would 
have been regarded by the Pagans as a denial of his Goc . 
And finally, if, unlike most Protestants, these Dutch Cahin- 
ists were well acquainted with the New Testament with the 
savings of Him whom they professed to regard as the Ltei- 
2 Word, they must have known that He reprobated not 
only all who would deny Him formally, but also all who 
would be ashamed of Him (1). But the fact is nat the 
Dutch Protestant traders in Japan did, for more than ho 
centuries, deny Christ most formally, since they trampled on 
His image in order to convince the Japanese Pagans that 
they were not Christians, and that therefore they were wor- 
th/ of domiciliation in Japan. This fact is stubborn, and 
« will not down " ; and hence it is thatlvcempfer (2), Haren (d)„ 
and other Dutch apologists of their renegade compatriots, 
gloss over the subject of the Je Fund, when indeed they 
venture to mention it, and prefer to descant upon such mat- 
ters as the dissensions between the various Religions Orders 
to which misfortunes they sagely attribute the sufferings of 
the early Japanese Church. Kcenipfer, however, was con- 
strained"' to avow that the Hollanders, in order to retain the 
commercial privileges which their treachery and profanity 
had stolen from the Spaniards and Portuguese, underwent 
the most abominable physical and spiritual debasements. 
Describing scenes which he himself witnessed, Ivcempfer 
says thatttie Hollanders, shut up in Deshima, and continu- 
ally watched " as though they were the worst criminals m 
the world, are obliged to forego every kind of divine service 
on Sundays and solemn feast-days ; to abstain from all 
psalm-singing and public prayer ; to avoid all mention of 
the name of Christ in the presence of the natives ; to eschew 

i kr iv 'Hi (2) 17/n .vHfirn, bk. iv., ch. 6. 

a)im,,ri'cul Researches on the Condition of the Christian Religion in Jap** 
Amsterdam. 1TI8. 
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every external mark of Christianity ; and, finally, to endure 
patiently and abjectly injuries which revolt persons who 
possess any refinement " (1). 

During the two centuries when Japan was inexorably pro- 
hibited to the Catholic apostolate, many heroic souls suc- 
ceeded in their endeavors to elude the vigilance of the Pagan 
authorities, at least so far as to enter the islands, and there 
lay down their lives as guarantees of an ultimate conquest 
by that Church, the blood of whose martyrs has ever been 
her most fruitful seed. Thus, in 1642, five Jesuits availed 
themselves of a vessel which the governor of the Philippines 
sent with reinforcements for the Spanish citadel in Formosa, 
which was then besieged by the Dutch. When the ship 
neared the Japanese coasts, the apostles induced the captain 
to land them on a small island in the Strait of Satsuma. 
The sufferings of these heroes, Fathers Pvubino and Capecci, 
Italians ; Miciszki, a Pole ; Morales, a Spaniard ; and Mar- 
quez, a Portuguese; together with those of three. young 
laymen, two Portuguese and a Corean, who had joined them 
at Manila ; are described by Alexander of Rhodes, in accor- 
dance with the narratives detailed to him by Hollanders and 
Japanese eye-witnesses of the events. Not until they had 
endured seven months of horrible torture, agonies which 
remind us only of those which the Huguenots of the previous 
century had been wont to inflict on their Catholic victims (2), 
were they hung by their feet over a ditch filled with inde- 
scribable filth, and there, after from three to seven clays of 
torments, allowed to breathe forth their souls to God (3). 
Shortly after these Christian champions had gone to their 
reward, five Jesuits landed in the Kiu Kiu islands, then de- 
pendent on the principality of Satsuma. Four were priests ; 

(1) Loc. eft. (2) See our Vol. iii., p. 389. 

(3) One of the torments merits particular mention. The victim was bound to a plank by 
ropes passing over every part of his body, excepting his left arm. This member was left 
free, so that if he concluded to apostatize, rather than suffer any more, he might signal his 
intention by laying his hand on his breast. Then the plank and its burden were laid on the 
ground. A funnel was forced down the throat of the martyr, and water was poured into 
him until his stomach would hold no more. Then another plank was laid over the upper 
part of the sufferer, and two men jumped upon it, thus forcing the water from every out- 
let of the quivering frame. This torture, which frequently resulted in immediate death, 
was inflicted on Ruhino and his companions 105 times in the seven months of their martyr- 
dom. 
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namely, two Spaniards called Maquez and Arojo, and two 
Italians named Chiara aud Cassola. One, a Japanese called 
Andrew, was a lay brother. Bv order of the S/iogmt, the 
martyrdom of this band took place at Yedo ; and it was ef- 
fected by a slow sawing of the bodies into fragments, a Jap- 
anese physician being in attendance for the purpose of ad- 
ministering strengthening cordials, binding arteries, etc., 
so that death might not relieve the victims too readily. One 
episode of this martyrdom is interesting, as showing the es- 
timation in which the Christianity of Protestants was held 
by the Japanese of that day. While the Jesuits were being 
conducted to Yedo, they were joined by ten Dutch mariners, 
who, having ventured to cast anchor at a port other than 
their privileged Deshima, were being also led to answer be- 
fore the S/ioijun. The Dutch captain, Henry Cornelius 
Schaep, assisted at the examination aud tortures of the 
Catholic martyrs ; and it was from his narrative that Char- 
levoix (1) derived information of the facts which wo now 
adduce. Schaep and his sailors were restored to liberty, 
and simply because they had convinced the Japanese that 
they were not Christians. During the entire jonrney to Ye- 
do, said the captain, the foreigners were continually ap- 
proached by natives who were curious to learn the nature of 
their religion. In order to discover this important fact, the 
questioners always placed their forefingers together in the 
form of a cross, and then kissing them, they asked the 
strangers to do likewise. AVhen the Dutchmen refused, the 
natives cried: "Ah! Holland!" and departed satisfied. 
\Yhen the Hollanders were led into the presence of the Da- 
imio of Hitachi, that prince also asked them whether they 
were Christians, telling them to kiss their crossed forefingers, 
if the answer was affirmative ; and when they made signs in- 
dicative of horror for such an act, each of them received 
two cups of wine. Then the prince showed them a picture 
of the Madonna and Child; and when he saw that they 
manifested no signs of respect, " he laughed," said the cap- 
tain, " and from that time the Dutchmen were treated most 
cordially, and received splendid presents." 

(2) Utn miptv, bk. xix. 
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One of the most noteworthy of the missionary attempts to 
resume the task of Christianizing Japan, and especially in- 
teresting because of the light which a narrative of it sheds 
on the attitude of the Dutchmen of Deshima in face of Cath- 
olicism, is recorded in practically similar terms by Span- 
ish (1), Dutch (2), and Japanese (3) authorities. The Japan- 
ese work, which we shall quote as it is cited by Marnas (4), 
is a circumstantial record of the interviews which the author, 
Arai Hakuseki, had with the martyr iu the capacity of govern- 
mental examiner and interpreter. John Baptist Sidotti, a na- 
tive of Palermo, and a secular priest, passed four years in the 
Philippines before he could procure the means of journeying 
to Japan, and to almost certain martyrdom. At length his 
apostolic zeal communicated itself to the soul of the gover- 
nor of the Philippines, Don Domingos Zalbalburu Rechever- 
ri ; and thorough son of Castilian Catholicism as he was, that 
officer equipped a ship at his own expense, and entrusted to 
Don Miguel do Eloriaga, the commander of the Spanish gal- 
leys in the Pacific, the duty of convej'ing Sidotti to the post 
which Heaven seemed to have decreed that he should occupy. 
On Oct. 12, 1708, Eloriaga placed the apostle on the island 
of Tanega-Shima. Almost iinmediatety arrested, Sidotti was 
taken to Nagasaki ; and the two governors, the princes of 
Arima and of Higo, summoned from the Dutch establish- 
ment in Deshima the superintendent, Gasper Van Mansdale, 
and several other Hollanders, that they might act as inter- 
preters at the trial of the audacious Christian. From the de- 
tails of this first trial of Sidotti we select one incident as 
peculiarly interesting. One of the Dutchmen, Douw by 
name, knew a little Latin ; and as Sidotti's knowledge of 
Japanese was very limited, this Douw was told to put cer- 
tain questions to him. A mat was placed by the side of the 
prisoner, and one of the governors signed to Douw to oc- 

(1) A Brief Narrative of the Arrival of Don J. B. Sidotti in the City of Manila. 
Rome, 1718. 

(!i) Valentyn ; A Short Account of What Passed in the Palaces of the Governors of 
Nagasaki, Arima, and Higo No Kami, Relative to a Roman Priest, J. B. Sidotti, 
Who Landed in Japan in the Year 1708. Cited by Marnas. 

(3) Sei To Kebun (European History). Published in 1890 by an association of Japan- 
ese literary men. 

(i) Ubi sup7-a, Vol. i., p. 60, et seqq. 
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cupy it ; whereupon tho Dutch Resident protested that it 
was an insult to all Hollanders, for whom Japan professed 
friendship, to put one of their number on an apparent equal- 
ity with " a Papist." The governors assured the agent that 
no indignity was offered to the Dutch ; that the present ques- 
tion was one concerning a service which tliev owed to the great 
sovereign of Japan. And the governors added that were 
Douw to sit in a more honorable position than that occupied 
by the Christian, the latter might refuse to answer the ques- 
tions which they intended to put. After much debate, the mat 
of Douw was raised a couple of inches higher than that of the 
"Papist." Then followed the examination, and it was found 
that Sidotti was an Auditor of the Roman Iiuola, forty years 
of age ; that he had studied Japanese with the firm intention 
of endeavoring to convert the islanders to Christianity ; that 
he still cherished that intention, and that with the help of 
God's grace he would persevere in it, even unto the last in- 
stant of his mortal life. He was then returned to his prison, 
and a report of the proceedings was sent to Yedo. Not un- 
til Oct. 28, 1709, did orders arrive for his conveyance to the 
court of the Shogiu) ; and he made this journey of four hun- 
dred leagues, continually confined for five weeks in a vori- 
mono (1), suffering so fearfully from the cramped position, 
and from the consequent non-circulation of the blood, that dur- 
ing the remaining six years of his life he was unable to walk. 
"When he had been placed on the floor before the commission- 
ers of the SJiogun, he could be retained in a sitting posture 
only by the aid of two soldiers. Three examinations were held 
during the month of December ; and Hakuseki, the official in- 
terpreter, and the author of the Sel To Kibtm, speaking of 
the impressions produced in his own mind by the attitude and 
replies of Sidotti, says : " From this examination I concluded 
that he was a superior man, one whose mind was endowed 
with a considerable amount of knowledge. His character 
was certainly that of a sincere, serious, calm, and self-denv- 
ing man. There was in him one characteristic which great- 
ly charmed me ; he thanked one immediately for the most 

(1) This is a kind of sedan-chair, so narrow and low-roofed that the passenger must per- 
force sit with his legs fulded under his trunk. 
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trivial attention ; his gentleness was that of a sage." In 
fact, Hakuseki conceived a sincere affection for the Christian 
priest ; and whereas the Protestant Dutchmen had contribut- 
ed their utmost to send him to the most horrible of tortures 
and of deaths, the Pagan official endeavored to save him from 
all punishment. Hakuseki tells us that he addressed to the 
Shogun a memorial which terminated with these words : " I 
would advise that this Christian be instructed concerning the 
severity of the laws of our country ; and that after he shall 
have been warned as to the fate which must overtake the for- 
eigner who lands on our shores, he be allowed to return to 
Lueon by the first ship which arrives at Nagasaki from Can- 
ton." Probably it was this memorial which caused the Sho- 
gun to decree that Sidotti should be merely imprisoned for 
life. Five years were how passed by the martyr in what was, 
if we reflect on Japanese ideas of consideration for prisoners, 
comparative comfort ; but in 1714, two of his jailers, a man 
and a woman, whom he had converted and baptized, were 
seized by a desire for martyrdom, and proclaimed their 
Christianity to the authorities. Then, as the Dutch author 
already cited testifies, the Christian champion was thrust in- 
to a hole in the ground, four or five feet in depth ; over this 
species of cell was placed a cover, an aperture in which al- 
lowed the passage of sufficient air to prevent immediate suffo- 
cation, and through which a modicum of abominable food was 
passed at rare intervals. Not until Dec. 15, 1715, did Sidotti 
obtain his martyr's crown. 

For more than two centuries after the too successful per- 
secution by Yemitsu, material for sad but hopeful specula- 
tion was furnished by the question, so often propounded to 
each other by the Catholic missionaries in China and India, 
as to whether there were still any Christians in Japan. Of 
course it was impossible that the fulness of the faith should 
have been preserved by a people who were deprived of the 
priesthood. There had been very few native priests in 
Japan ; and when the last of these died, the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass became a matter of tradition. But it was not 
impossible that out of the two millions of Catholics whom 
Yeyasu began to exterminate, there should have survived 
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mauy who would have continued to practice in secret all the 
Christian offices which laymen could practice without the 
intervention of the priesthood; and certainly these Christians 
would have baptized their ofl'spring, and would have trans- 
mitted a more or less accurate knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine to a remote posterity. The opinion of very many 
missionaries was expressed by Mgr. Imbert, vicar-apostolic 
of Corea, when he wrote in ISoS : " If Corea is the object 
of my chief care, it does not absorb all my thoughts. I 
often turn my desires and hopes to the shores of Japan. I 
often picture to myself some scattered surviving remnants 
of the olden Japanese Church, living in the forests or on the 
mountains whither their ancestors tied ; invoking in the si- 
lence and obscurity of their retreat the God whom they can- 
not adore publicly ; and yearning for the happy time when 
the blood of their martyred forefathers will have become 
the seed of new Christians, for the day when some ministers 
of peace will bring again to their land the tidings of great 
joy " (1). Mgr. Imbert, together with the Abbes Maubant 
and Chastan (2), was martyred in Seoul on Sept. 21, 1839; 
but had he lived a few years longer, he would have found 
that his conjectures were well founded. On March 17, 1SG5, 
the Abbe Petitjean, one of the two priests who then officiated 
in the recently constructed church of The Twenty-Six Mar- 
tyrs in Nagasaki, noticed a group of twelve or fifteen Jap- 
anese of both sexes, strangers to him, standing before the 
closed door of the sacred edifice, and manifesting far more 
respect than curiosity. Opening the door, the Abbe walked 
up the aisle of the church, followed by the strange natives ; 
and when, having arrived at the rail of the sanctuary, he 
genuflected before the Blessed Sacrament, he was astonished 
when three of the women, about fifty years of age, knelt by 
his side. Praying to Our Lord to inspire him with words 
which would touch efficaciously these apparently willing 
hearts, the missionary arose. Suddenly one of the women, 
her baud over her heart, came close to him, and with a look 
around the church as though she feared that the walls would 

(1) Letter to the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Vol. xili., p. ICo. 

(2) All three were subjects of the Seminary for Foreign Missions In Paris. 
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hear her, whispered: "All of these persons have hearts 
just like your own " — a Japanese method of expressing that 
their faith was the same as that of the priest. " "Where do 
3 on come from ? " asked Petitjean. " From Urakami," 
was the reply ; " in Urakami nearly all have the same hearts 
that we have." Then the woman asked : " San eta Maria no 
gozowa doko — Where is the image of Holy Mary? " What- 
ever doubts the abbe may have entertained concerning the 
identity of his visitors, they were dissipated by this men- 
tion of the holy name of the Mother of God. He signed to 
those whom he now recognized as descendants of the primi- 
tive Japanese Christians, indicating that they should follow 
him. Together, shepherd and the remains of a Hock which 
had been dispersed two centuries ago, they all knelt before 
the altar dedicated to the honor of Mary ; and we may 
imagine the joy of Petitjean, when he heard the exclama- 
tions : " Yes, yes ! This is indeed the Holy Mary ! See ! 
She holds in her arms On ko Jesus Sama — her august Son, 
Jesus ! " Then there were many interchanges of ideas be- 
tween the priest and the strangers concerning the Deus Sama, 
the Jesus Sama, and theSancta Maria Sama (1). The image 
of the Infant Jesus reminded the simple souls of the Feast 
of the Nativity, which they celebrated in the eleventh 
month. One of them remarked to the abbe: "We keep 
the feast of On Aruji (2), Jesus Sama, on the twenty-fifth 
day of the Sltimo Tsuki (3). It has been handed down to us 
that at midnight on that day Jesus was born in a stable ; 
that afterward He grew up in poverty and suffering ; and 
that when He was thirty-three years old, He died on a cross 
for our salvation. Just now we are in the time of sorrow — 
kanashimi no setsu : do you observe that solemnity?" 
Petitjean understood that his questioner meant the season 
of Lent ; and he replied that then the Christian world was 
at the seventeenth day of kanashimi no setsu. Soon the vis- 
itors began to talk of St. Joseph, whom they termed Jesus 
Sama no yo-fu — " the putative father of Jesus." While this 

tl) In Japanese, the word Sama is an honorific term, equivalent to Sir, My Lord, Mon- 
sieur, or Madame. 
(2i The Master, The Lord. (3) The Month of the Hoar Frosts. 
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conversation was being hold, some other Japanese entered 
the church ; and the first callers, having observed them, tried 
to hide themselves. But almost immediately they returned 
to the priest, saying that there was no need of fear ; that they 
had recognized the newcomers as men from their own town, 
iind thattall had hearts like their own. However, they said 
they ought to depart, since at any moment governmental 
officers or other Pagans might enter the church. The read- 
er must know that although several ports of Japan had been 
opened to foreign commerce by the treaties of 1858, and al- 
though Christian churches had been tolerated soon afterward 
in those ports for the accommodation of foreigners, many 
years were to elapse, ere a Japanese would be free to profess 
the "perverse religion" (1). Therefore the abbe' bade an 
affectionate farewell to his guests, after having obtained from 
them a promise that they would visit him as soon as possi- 
ble. But on the following day, and on many successive 
days, other bands of "old Christians " prostrated themselves 
at the altar of Jesus Sama; the news of their interview with 
the Christian priest had been spread throughout the valley 
of Urakami bv the first callers. From letters which, in the 
form of a diary, the Abbe' Petitjean wrote at this period to 
his superiors of the Seminary for Foreign Missions, and 
which are cited by Mamas, we gather some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the intercourse between these zealous 
souls and their newly-found pastors. On March 18, the 
abbe writes : " From ten in the morning until night these 
bands succeed each other. The Japanese officers, alarmed 
bv this extraordinary attendance, send one of their number into 
the church everv quarter of an hour." On March 19, he says : 
"Same concourse as yesterday. Many Japanese remain in 
the church, even at Mass, and among them I can recognize our 
Christians.' By fours or fives, as they come to venerate the 
crucifix, I teach them how to make the Sign of the Cross, for 
thev have been accustomed to make it by marking a cross 

tHEveii ns late a* 1858, as PetKjean learned in I860, these same "old Christians" of 
Urakaml had been visited by dire persecution. Eighty had been arrested because of their 
Christian practices, and of these, thirty were thrust into prison. During the next two years 
the mangled bodies often of them were cast into the pit reserved for dead criminals; 
but were secretly removed by the relatives, and respectfully interred. The twenty others 
were tloally discharged ; and their condition corroborated their story of their treatment. 
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with the right thumb on the forehead and the breast (1). 
They always ask our names, telling us that their names 
are Petoro (from Pedro), Paolo, Jiwano (from Juan), Do- 
mingo, etc." On March 20, he writes : " The number of visi- 
tors increases ; the whole quarter is thunderstruck ; the ofi> 
cers have mounted guard around the church. As yesterday, 
so to-day, we refrain from showing ourselves in the church, 
since the least imprudence would compromise these poor 
creatures. When perchance we can send them a word, we 
tell them to return to-morrow, that the officers are watching 
them. One mother of a family replied : ' We shall come to- 
morrow—I, my husband, and my children. Meanwhile, pray 
for us. If you please, remember our names ; my husband 
is called Paolo, my son here is Petoro, and I am named 
Marina.' " On March 21 : " The officers are still on the 
watch. Christians and Pagans are mixed together in crowds. 
We recognize the former by their laying their right hands 
on their breasts, whenever they catch our eyes. We 
tell them to come only once in a fortnight, so that they 
may not expose themselves to the vengeance of the govern- 
ment. They understand that their lives are at stake, but 
their zeal in seeking us is invincible." On March 22 : " Our 
Christians have undoubtedly heeded our recommendations, 
for they now come in smaller numbers ; and hence the of- 
ficers either stay away, or come without their swords. We 
have been able to talk with a few of our friends, and have 
appointed to meet them to-morrow on a mountain near the 
city. We hope to satisfy ourselves then on certain points ; 
for instance, as to whether these 'old Christians' have 
preserved the integrity of the form of Baptism. And 
have they preserved a knowledge of the essential mysteries 
of Christian faith ? Do they say their prayers regularly ? 
Of course we shall be unable to effect all that we wish to- 
morrow ; but unless a sabre-stroke overtakes us, the neigh- 
boring mountains and forests will enable us hereafter to 
continue the work." On March 23 : "We have returned from 

Besides repeated floggings aud continual semi-starvation, they had endured such torments 
as skinning of the hands, removal of the finger-nails, and crushing with rocks. 

\\) Such is and was the Spanish and Portuguese fashion : therefore their tradition was 
at least two centuries old. 
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our rendezvous. Only one of our friends was there, but he 
<mvo us very important information. In spite of persecu- 
tion, Urakami has never ceased to contain many Christians; 
Holy Baptism has been regularly administered ; Sundays 
and feast-days have been observed. They pray to Clod ; and 
they invoke the Blessed Virgin, their guardian-angels, and 
their patron-saints. Paolo, my informant, has promised to 
introduce me, next Thursday, to the 'baptizer' (1) of Urak- 
ami in a house which is visited freely by Europeans, ami the 
master of which is a Christian. Last year we were there 
with the Abbes Girard and Furet ; but we little knew that the 
family was Christian. When I mentioned this fact to Paolo, 
he replied : ' We saw you often in our village and in the city ; 
but we did not know that you were priests, until you 
had built your church.' When we returned from this 
meeting with Paolo, we found a large crowd of Christians 
waiting to enter the church, for we had closed the doors 
when we departed. There were also on hand many officers, 
but they had no swords. The cunning fellows would like 
to repeat the game of Yokohama (2) ; but they will be shrewd, 
indeed, if they detect us in public preaching. Of course the 
governor is very much pleased with me, because of the 
lessons in French which 1 give in his college during two 
hours of every day ; but I believe that were I to preach to 
the people, he would sacrifice me to his inveterate hatred of 
Christianity. Why should I take the risk, when there are 
many of the faithful, to whom I can minister secretly? 

(1) In every community of these "old Christians." oue or more persons of more than 
ordinary intelligence and integrity were entrusted with the duty of baptizing the newly 

horn. 

(2) In 18411. the Abbe Girard of the Seminary for Foreign Missions, who had been rec- 
ognized by the Japanese government as a Catholic priest and as the olllcial interpreter of 
the French consul-general, was informed that in many parts of the empire there were 
groups of families who were descendants of certain apostate Christians of the olden time. 
These families had retained a certain knowledge of the Christian faith, and the real Chris- 
tians supposed them to be "of the same heart as themselves." while In reality they were em- 
ployed by the gov.-rmnent as decoys to entrap the votaries of the " pervei>e religion." 
Mamas says that this report was never continued ; but whether it was true or not. Girard, 
as Superior of the Japanese Mission, determined to endeavor to communicate with some 
of these descendants of apostates, hoping that he might tlnd one or more repentant souls 
among them. There was little reason for this hope ; for cupidity is a powerful foe to re- 
ligions sentiment, and in every city and village of the . mplre the public placards still an- 
nounced a reward of 300 taels to every denouncer of a Japanese Christian. C.irard thought 
that hi* end would be best served by the erection of churches, wherever permission could 
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Twelve leagues from Nagasaki there is another village of 
Christians, although less populous than Urakami ; and per- 
haps we may discover many others, when we penetrate further 
into the country." During the following month of May, the 
two priests in Nagasaki discovered several communities of 
" old Christians." A young man named Gaspard Yosaku, 
newly arrived from the Goto islands, attracted by the crowd 
which was entering the church, satisfied his curiosity by 
making oue of the number ; and when he saw the cross, and 
the statue of Mary, he knew that he was in a church of the 
Kirisliitan, and hastened to pay his respects to the priests. 
He told them that his family was originally from Nagasaki, 
and had fled from persecution, two centuries previously ; that 
they had preserved the faith inviolably, and that there were 
a thousand Christians on the island where he dwelt. A few 
days after this discovery, while Petitjean was praying before 
the altar of Mary, two fathers of families approached him 
with the usual declaration that their hearts were like his 
own, and said : " We come from a village which is ten leagues 
from Nagasaki, and we have made a long detour, in order to 
outwit the police. In our mountains there are fifteen hun- 
dred Christians ; but we have no images or other religious 
objects, the government having destroyed them all. So 
please give us some, that we may be helped to pray." On 
May 15, at break of day, there arrived a deputation from the 

be obtained, for the use of the resident Catholic foreigners. Through the influence of the 
French consul-general, he erected a neat little church in Yokohama, and it was dedicated 
on Jan. 13, 1862. Writing to the directors of the Seminary for Foreign Missions on Feb. 25, 
Giiard said : " During the past month nearly a thousand Japanese have visited our chapel 
every day. Suddenly our joy was turned into consternation. While leaving our precincts, 
thirty-three of our hearers were seized, bound, and imprisoued. Nevertheless, on the 
following day there was a great number of Japanese in the church. Twenty-two of these 
were also arrested ; and then there was a general panic. We had recourse to M. de Belle- 
court (the French Minister) ; and His Excellency held a long conference with the Japanese 
authorities. These gentlemen denied nothing, excused nothing; they plainly declared 
that the Japanese in question had violated a fundamental law of their country, and 
that they would experience its utmost severity. After much disputation, the governor 
said that some compromise might be effected, if I would promise never to preach again in 
Japanese. M. de Bellecourt knew perfectly well that he could not make such a promise in 
my name; but he visited me personally, and asked me whether I could not make some 
concessions, in order to save the lives of the prisoners. I replied that we would accord 
everything excepting an ahdleatiou of our divine right to preach the Gospel. ... On 
March 1, M. de Bellecourt informed me that he had obtained the freedom of our prison- 
ers; and that in order to show some conciliatory disposition to the Japanese government, 
he had agreed to request me to abstain from preaching in the language of the country." 
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Christians of the island of Kaminoshima, headed by their 
" baptizer." This man pronounced distinctly the words 
which he used when administering the Sacrament of Regener- 
ation, and the form was found to be valid. He said that 
his co-religionists frequently recited the Rosary ; and that 
the Act of Contrition was familiar to them, being invaria- 
bly pronounced at the hour of death. He was curious to 
know the name of the " Great Priest " who was then the 
" Grand Head of the Kingdom of Rome." When about to 
depart, the " baptizer " asked, with an air of timidity : " Have 
you any children? " Petitjean answered : " The good God 
has given to us all your countrymen as our children. Other 
children we cannot have ; for just like the first priests who 
came to Japan, we are bound to celibacy." Then the entire 
company fell on their kuees, and having tonched the ground 
with their foreheads, they exclaimed : " Virgen degosaru ! 
arigato ! arlgato /—They are virgins ! Thanks ! Thanks ! " 
The simple souls had heard that a few weeks previously, 
some of the Christians of Urakami, visiting Nagasaki, had 
noticed a cross on top of the recently-built Protestant temple, 
and imagining that the building was their long-desired place 
of worship, had entered, but only to be quickly undeceived. 
The preacher received them enthusiastically, and urged them 
to bring their wives for instruction in the religion of Christ ; 
but unfortunately the poor man added that his wife would be 
very glad to meet the Japanese ladies. The remark showed 
that the dominie was of religious stock very different from 
that of St. Francis Xavier and his successors ; and the men 
of Urakami bade him farewell. Petitjean learned afterward 
that the " old Christians " had another infallible method of 
discovering whether they should pronounce an ostensibly 
Christian system a sham or the Church of Christ. They 
would ask every missionary whom they met for the first 
time : " Have the Great Kingdom of Rome and your king- 
dom the same heart? Have you been sent by the Great 
Head of the Kingdom of Rome?" On May 17, another 
Christian village, situated in the mountains near Nagasaki, 
sent a deputation, begging for a visit from the priests. On 
June 8 Petitjean wrote to Girard that he knew of twenty 
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Christian communities, and that he had communicated with 
seven " baptizers." He wished Girard, as his superior, to 
determine as to the advisability of attempting some kind of • 
organization in these scattered flocks ; but he was advised to 
be content, for the present, with such secret meetings as 
could be held. We have remarked that Petitjean had ob- 
served that the proper form of Baptism had been perpetuat- 
ed among such of the " old Christians " as he had met. But 
in the latter part of 1865, he found that in the island of Ku- 
roshima the form was at least defective, and that in the Goto 
archipelago it was very often absolutely invalid. The " bap- 
tizers " were carefully instructed as to their duties, and 
conditional baptism was given in every case where there was 
the least probability of its necessity. The question of mar- 
riage among the " old Christians " caused much anxiety and 
trouble to the missionaries. Many of the " old Christians," 
following the example of their Pagan compatriots, who re- 
garded marriage as neither a civil nor a religious act, had 
discarded their legitimate wives, and entered into other 
unions. " It was reserved to us," wrote M. Petitjean, " to 
teach them that marriage is a Sacrament. According to the 
custom of Japan, m ferriage is dissoluble, at the will of the 
parties ; and our ( old ) Christians, whose lives are often im- 
pregnated with Paganism, conform too frequently to such 
usages. Already two men have come to us, and having ex- 
plained their situation, have asked what they should do, in 
order to save their souls. One of them will separate from 
his illegitimate spouse ; but the other will not be obliged to 
make such a sacrifice, since his first companion and he were 
debarred from marriage by the prohibitive degrees of con- 
sanguinity. We fear that other cases, not so easy of solu- 
tion, are before us." It was soon made evident that one 
fourth of the marriages among the " old Christians " were 
invalid, either because of previous unions, or because of dis- 
regard of the impediments of consanguinity or affinity. 

On August 9, 1866, the Abbe Casenave, procurator of the 
Society for the Foreign Missions at Shanghai, arrived at 
Nagasaki, bearing to the Abbe Petitjean the pontifical Bui] 
for his promotion to the episcopate, and his appointment as 
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Vicar-Apostolic of Japan. Tltc new prelate was consecrated 
on Oct 21 at Hong Kong by Mgr. Gnilleinin, Vicar-Apostolic 
of Canton, and he returned immediately to Japan. Debark- 
ing at Yokohama, in order that he might consult with M. 
Roches, the French Minister, who had captivated the esteem 
of the Shntimi, Mgr. Pat it jean was encouraged by the assur- 
ance that "if the Christians of Japan were disturbed, they 
might relv on the protection of the Minister of France." 
And M. Roches added that he had good reason for belief that 
complete religious toleration would soon reign in the entire 
empire. Nine months had elapsed since this remark of the 
Minister, when the newly resuscitated Church was visited by 
an open persecution which, although not so murderously 
violent as those of the seventeenth century, would certainly 
have annihilated it, had it been a human institution. During 
the night of July 14, 1807, the chapels of Urakami were pil- 
laged and destroyed by emissaries of the government, and 
sixty-four of the principal Christians were thrust into prison ; 
the authorities alleging as an excuse for this violence the 
refusal of the Christians to allow bonzes to conduct Christian 
funerals with Pagan rites. A few days afterward, 110 
Christians of the province of Oruma were also arrested. In 
the beginning of October, the representative of the Sliogun at 
Nagasaki announced to M. Leques, ihe Consul of France, 
that because of the intercession of the French Minister, the 
Christian prisoners were to be released (1). But before the 
mandate was obeyed, a supreme effort was put forth for the 
purpose of procuring the apostasy of all the unfortunates. 
Thirty had already signified their readiness to do anything 
for the sake of release irom their abode of torture ; and chi- 
canery was adopted as a means for the conquest of the others. 
On Oct, 5, the prisoners were led into the presence of the 
governor, and they were told that they would be freed, if 
they signed this avowal : " This is a public admission 
that we recognize the prohibition, by public authority, of 
the foreign religion which we have followed " (2). The Abbe 

(1) The promise had been given when M. Roches first protested ; that is, immediately after 

the arrest. 

(2) " O Kamino koshowa itsu shinknivo mojiosuru tokorcwo koiwtahi O Kamiyort 
mcthinsaycno kiwo o sorciru tono kohode utmitrUnfuen ." 
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Cousin, writing to the Seminary for Foreign Missions on Oct. 
12, tells ns how this equivocal formula was received. It was 
signed by the thirty who had already practically apostatized ; 
the others remained firm until they were subjected to tor- 
ture. One alone, Domingo Zen-yemon, the " baptizer " of 
Urakami, was indomitable. But immediately after their 
liberation, thirty-eight of these weak creatures proceeded to 
the house of the governor, and protesting that they had 
"apostatized only with their tongues," insisted that they 
were ready to die for their faith. A few days afterward, ten 
others wished to follow their example, but they were not 
allowed to see the governor. Nearly all the apostates 
soon begged to be reconciled with the Church ; but as guards 
were placed before each of their houses, they were unable to 
meet the priests. Writing to the directors of the Seminary 
for Foreign Missions, the Abbe Laucaigne said : " I cannot 
understand how such souls could have apostatized ; they 
must have been mad for a moment, for now they seem to be 
strong indeed. By the advice of Zen-yemon, they fast every 
Friday. " In a few weeks the unfortunates were relieved 
from surveillance, and "were at once received again into the 
Church. When the Shogunate had been abolished (Jan., 
1868), many Christians opined that the imperial restoration 
would be signalized by at least a negative amelioration of 
their lot ; that the government of the Mikado would close its 
eyes to the progress which the Church was making among 
the natives. But in April the foreign Ministers, then resi- 
dent in Yokohama, read the following edict, which had been 
affixed to the gates of the city, and which, according to a 
notification by the Supreme Council, was to be made known 
" in even the most insignificant villages of the empire " : 
" Since the abominable religion of the Christians is severely 
prohibited, every person is obliged to denounce all suspected 
individuals to the competent authorities. A reward will be 
given for every denunciation " (1). The following circular, 

(1) The scale of rewards for informers had been Hied by an edict issued in the First Year 
«>f Shotuku. Fifth Month (June, 1711), and now preserved in the Museum of Tokio. For tha 
denunciation of a Patercn (word derived from Pater, the title of a priest) was given 500 
jieces of silver. For the denunciation of an Irmcm (word derived from the Spanish 
Herrnano. a "Brother"*, 300 uieces. For the denunciation of a " Relacsed. " that is, of 
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published on June 7, by the Supreme Council in reference 
to the Christians of Urakami, will serve as a specimen of 
the orders which were given in regard to ;ill the Christian 
communities: "In spite of the many severe prohibitory 
edicts issued during the course of centuries by the Shoguiml 
government, Christianity has not yet been extirpated. It 
has been learned that among the inhabitants of Urakami, a 
town near Nagasaki, the number of the secret professors of 
this religion is increasing every day. In this emergency, 
His Majesty, moved by sentiments of benevolence and human- 
ity, has ordered as follows : Since this religion has been long 
prohibited in the empire, the Daimios, into whose jurisdiction 
these individuals will be deported, must endeavor, wheu they 
have said persons in their hands, to bring them to a sense of 
their duty as subjects by instruction and paternal exhortation ; 
but all the rigors of the law must be visited on those who do 
not submit. A list of the most obstinate must be sent to the 
Supreme Council. None of the deported, unless they show 
signs of repentance, shall have any communication with the 
regular inhabitants. The local authorities will employ the 
deported in agriculture, or at the oil wells, or in the mines, 
or in any other manual labor, as may appear most profitable. 
.The deported must reside in villages on the mountains. 
They will be sent in lots from Nagasaki, and the Daimios 
will have commissioners at the points of disembarkation to 
receive their respective quotas." The accompanying lists of 
the names of places whither the deported were to be con- 
veyed show that the designated unfortunates numbered 4,010, 
but in reality the victims were 3,404. Some of these were 
taken to their destinations immediately, but most of them 
were not deported until 1870. All, excepting the few who 
apostatized, endured the painful exile and still greater horrors 
until 1873 (1). When the survivors were allowed to return to 

in apostate who hud afterward repented, and had been reconciled with the Church. 300 
(iiece». For the denunciation of a simple Christian, 100 pieces. It the denouncer, how- 
ever, was himself a Christian, he received 500 pieces. 

(1) Marnas devotes a chapter to the tortures sufTcred hy these Christians of Urakami. 
The favorite method of furthering apostasy was to keep the victim for one or two hours In 
a pool of ice-cold water. When he was pulled out. his comrades were charitably allowed 
to nnddle „n>iind him. and to try to restore his vitality by presslnp him to their owd com- 
-jarati7il> wa.'in bodies. 
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their desolated Urakami, a census made by their pastor, the 
Abbe Lemarechal, showed that one fourth of the original 
number had died, victims of torture, or of starvation, or of 
brutal taskmasters, or of all combined. 

Four days before the departure of the famous Japanese 
embassy which was sent on Dec. 22, 1871, to the United 
States and Europe in order to procure a revision of the 
treaties which were then expiring, sixty more Christians 
were deported from Nagasaki. Nevertheless, one of the 
consequences of this embass}' was a resolution, on the part 
of the government of the Mikado, to take, as it afterward 
expressed the idea, " one step on the road toward religious 
toleration." Since the beginning of the modern persecution, 
there had been no time when the misnamed Christian Pow- 
ers of the West could not have brought it to an end. The 
indifference of these ostensibly Christian governments is 
generally ascribed to the fact that they took interest in 
Japan only so far as their commercial relations were con- 
cerned ; but probably the real reason for their inaction is to 
be found in the fact that a persecution of Catholics did not 
excite those heretical or Masonic sympathies which respond 
so readily when Oriental heretics bring infinitely less trou- 
ble on themselves. The only powers which were able to, 
exercise any influence over Japan were France, England, 
the United States, and Russia. The inveterate hatred of 
" Orthodox " Russia for the Holy See caused her to at least 
smile at any sign of apparent failure on the part of the great 
converter of the heathen. The foreign policies of England 
smd the United States are directed by men whose energies, 
when occasion is born, are invariably exercised in favor of 
any cause which promises to injure the Church. As for 
France, the land of St. Louis and of the Maid, since 1830 
each one of her governments has been a Masonic creation. 
However, we do not assert that the representatives of the 
Western Powers in Japan were always frankly indifferent 
to the sufferings of the Japanese Christians ; we know that 
on several occasions they tenderly reminded the imperial 
authorities that religious intolerance was not in accordance 
with that Western civilization which the Japanese were try- 
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iug to assimilate. But they never presented a determined 
front in the face of the chicanery and the frequently absolute 
mendacity of the Japanese government ; and every interpo- 
lation on their part was as much of a comedy as was that 
conference which was held on Feb. 9, 1870, between the rep- 
resentatives of France, England, the United States, and 
Holland, and the imperial Ministers, Sawa and Terashima. 
When this conference dissolved, Sir Harry Parkes on the 
part of England, Max. Outrey on the part of France, C. E. 
De Long on the part of the United States, and M. Von 
Brandt on the part of Holland, signed the following docu- 
ment : " The Japanese government having declared that se- 
rious troubles have been caused because certain missionaries 
have preached outside the limits of the reservation, and said 
government having declared that this proceeding furnished 
one of the reasons because of which it deemed the deporta- 
tion of the native Christians in the neighborhood of Naga- 
saki a political necessity ; therefore the representatives of 
the foreign powers do not hesitate to announce that they 
themselves, in their own name, will use every possible means 
to prevent the foreign missionaries from repeating their 
action, and that the representatives of the powers will pun- 
ish the said missionaries if they persist— (quite lespuniront, 
site y persistent ")• Such pusillanimity was not shared, how- 
ever, by the peoples of Europe. When the Japanese am- 
bassadors had finished their consultations with the Cabinet 
of Washington concerning a future treaty of commerce, they 
departed for England on Oct. 31, 1872. On their arrival, 
they found that the public mind was debating whether the 
British government ought not to profit by the occasion to 
insist upon a cessation of religious persecution in Japan, 
even though the victims were Catholics. Lord Ebury, presi- 
dent of the Council of the Evangelical Alliance, presented a 
memorial, answering this question in the affirmative, to Lord 
Granville, the Minister for Foreign Affairs (1). It was 
in France, however, that the ambassadors were first made 

(1) Granville charged Sir Harry Parkes, because of his long experience in Japan, with 
the duty of framing a report on the condition of the native Christians. The report was an 
attempt to extenuate the guilt of the Japanese government, simply because the persecu- 
tion was " a legacy from past ages." China Telegraph, Feb. 9, 1872. 
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to realize that the honors heaped upon them only accentu- 
ated the deep humiliation felt by the Catholics of Europe 
because of the supineness of their governments in face of 
the sufferings of their co-religionists. Leon Pages had just 
published his eloquent and masterly memorial entitled The 
Persecution of the Christians in Japan, and the Japanese 
Embassy in Europe ; and the great heart of Catholic France, 
just then encouraged by the temporary reaction against the 
maxims of the Commune, was asking itself whether France 
had indeed abandoned her traditional position as protec- 
tress of the foreign missions. The sentiments of the immense 
majority of Frenchmen were voiced in the National Assembly 
when, in the session of Dec. 7, 1872, Count Desbassayns de 
Bichemont directed the attention of the deputies to the 
lamentable condition of the Japanese Catholics (1), and 
elicited from Count Charles de Kemusat, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the assurance that the French government 
would use all its influence to procure religious toleration in 
the island empire. The promise was fulfilled ; and to add 
to the impression produced on the mind of the ambassadors, 
when they arrived in the capital of Catholic Belgium, their 
carriages were continually followed by multitudes of the 

(1) The speech of M. de Richemont merits remembrance. "Gentlemen, one of our 
honorable colleagues drew our attention yesterday to certain lamentable occurrences on 
the eastern coast of Africa ; and he called on the Minister of Marine to instruct the French 
officers commanding in tnose waters to come to an understanding with the English cruis- 
ers, in order to put an end to a crime against humanity. I allude to the slave-trade. 
Now I would ask permission to address an analogous question to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; I would speak of facts which are not less lamentable than the slave-trade- racts 
which, I am sure, will excite the attention of this entire assembly to a humanitarian ques- 
tion of the first importance. You know, gentlemen, that one of the most immovable em- 
pires of the Far East, the empire of Japan, has recently presented an extraodinary spec- 
tacle, throwing off suddenly and at once its lethargy of centuries, abandoning the absolute 
exolusiveness which has been the special characteristic of its policy, and manifesting a 
taste— we may call it a passion— for the civilization of the West. And not only has Japan 
sought to adopt our arts and inventions ; she has asked the most prominent of thecivilized 
nations in both hemispheres— France, England, and the United States— to send to her 
their scientist?, jurists, professors, etc., and those nations have responded to the re- 
quest. In evgry part of Japan, schools have been opened, old laws have been modified, 
chairs of public law have been founded ; and even our fashions in dress have been intro- 
duced. We could only applaud this transformation, gentlemen, if that same empire did not, 
at the same time, exhibit to us a most unexpected contrast, a painfully scandalous scene. 
Uuttl to-day we were accustomed to think that persecutions of Christians occurred only in 
♦.he olden time, or among barbarians. Who would have thought that we were to behold 
the practice of persecution associated with the practices of modern progress ? Who would 
have imagined that the same dispatch would inform us of the opening of a railroad, ana 
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faithful who demanded justice for their brethren in the Land 
of the Rising Sun. The ambassadors were men of consum- 
mate ability and of great experience ; and two of them, 
Iwakura Tmnomi and Okubo Toshimichi, courageously 
abandoned their prejudices which had been consecrated by 
many centuries of possession, and advised the government of 
the Mikado to liberate all the Christian confessors. The 
news of this change of sentiment on the part of such in- 
fluential statesmen caused joyful anticipations to be enter- 
tained bv the clergy in Japan. At Yokohama, each morning 
after his Mass the Abbe Pettier would walk out in order to 
see whether the placards against " the perverse religion " were 
still in position ; and finally, on March 31, 1873, Mgr. Petit- 
jean was able to write to the Abbe Osouf, procurator for the 
Society of the Foreign Missions at Hong Kong, that the de- 
nunciations had disappeared. The Christians who were still 
in prison or in exile were allowed to return to their homes. 
However, it soontranspired that the Japanese government did 
not regard its present leniency as other than "a step toward 
toleration." Such were its words to the French representa- 
tive ; and in its notice to the prefects to remove the obnox- 
ious' placards, it stated that " those denunciations were no 

or a persevering torment ol men whose sole crime was their adoration of Jesus Christ? 
Ese tacts are so eloquent. gentlemen, that they need no comment. 1 merely remind 
ihe Assembly that Japan, properly desirous of obtaining a place among civilized nations 
is just now sending a formal embassy to various European powers. I have deemed the 
present an opportune occasion for a request to the Minister for Foreign Affairs as to Miether 
he can furnish any lighten the facts which I have had the honor of laying before the As- 
sembly ; as to whether any diplomatic proceedings in regard to them have been held ; and 
Anally as to whether the Minister does not perceive that the advent of the Japanese em- 
has y nmishes an excellent opportunity for the voice of France to he heard „ regard to 
a most painful state of affairs. Gentlemen, you will not contrad.ct me, when 1 say hat 
France has ever bee n. and is still, despite her recent misfortune, the Orst among Chns ,an 
Lions . The French tribune has always defended the persecuted ; and 1 believe that 
1 slmptv express the thought of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, when I proclaim that in 
every crisis and under anv form of government whatever. France will never resign to 
another that protection which probably forms the most honorable page in her history. 
This discourse was greeted, according to the Journal OffirM. by hearty ph.ud.ts from all 
the members excepting those of the radical Extreme Left; and the rep y of Count de 
Kemusat on the part of the government, recognized the truth ..fall that M. de U.chemont 
had advanced. In conclusion, the Minister said : " Nothing indicates that th.s embassy 
has any other object than a study of our arts, railroads, telegraphs, and other inventions 
of this century. But besides teaching these valuable things to the Japanese, besides initi- 
ating them into ali the benefits of modern civilization, we shall neglect no occasion of 
causing the return of the a.nhassadois to be signalized by the acquisition, on the part of 
the Japanese populations, of that which Is much more precious- an appreciation or humanity 
and toleration." 
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longer necessary, since their tenor was sufficiently known to 
the people." 

By a decree of May 22, 1876, the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda divided Japan into two vicariates-apostolic. 
The northern vicariate, comprising Yeso and the adjacent 
islands, and the northern part of Nippon, including the 
provinces of Echizen, Mino, and Owari, was assigned to Mgr. 
Osoui, a native of Coutances in France, and director of the 
Seminary for Foreign Missions in Paris (1). The second 
vicariate, including the rest of the empire, was entrusted to 
Mgr. Petitjean, who had been sole vicar since 1866. One of 
the first consequences of the comparative, although precari- 
ous, freedom now enjoyed by the missionaries, and certainly 
the most momentous and most consoling of all, was the need 
of more apostles of the faith throughout the empire. Fort- 
unately there were many zealous souls ready to respond to 
the call emitted by Mgrs. Osouf and Petitjean. God had 
designed that the resuscitation of that faith which had been 
planted in Japan by the sons of Sts. Ignatius, Dominic, and 
Francis, should be effected by secular priests, and by priests 
who were Frenchmen (2). We have seen how the French 
Society for Foreign Missions entered Japan through the 
breach which had been opened by St. Francis Xavier ; and 
to-day that Society continues to resjnect its traditions. Thanks 
to the missionary spirit which ever has been a pre-eminent 
characteristic of the French clergy and the French Catholic 
laity, the Society for Foreign Missions could rest assured 
that Japan would never cry in vain for priests, so long as 
France remained France ; but history, as well as a priori 
reasoning, shows that a native clergy is necessary for the 
perpetuation of a work which foreign priests have initiated. 
Immediately after the discovery of the remnants of the olden 



(1) From 1850 to 1^75 lie had been procurator of the Society at Singapore and at Hong 
Kong. 

(2) In the early days of the resuscitation, the Christian religion was called by the Japan- 
ese Pagans "The Religion of the French." The Abbe Marin, director of the school es- 
tablished by the French Sisters of Saint- Maur at Tokio, narrates how a young Japanese 
officer whom he accompanied on a visit of inspection through Northern Japan, and whom 
he converted, was seized hy a mortal sickness; and how, when he could no longer talk, 
he asked for writing materials with a gesture, and then, as a servant held his wrist, he 
traced the words : "God ! France ! " and expired. 
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Japanese Church, and when his relations with them were 
perforce secret and infrequent, Mgr. Petitjean had surround- 
ed himself with a number of intelligent young Christians, 
who, while passing for his servants in the minds of the 
Pagans, were being educated by the Abbe Laucaigne. Soon 
afterward the Abbe Cousin formed a class often other lads, 
all of whom had signified a desire to become priests ; and 
in 18G8, when the storm of persecution began to rage, he 
succeeded in transferring them to the college established by 
his Society in Pinang, in China. In 1870 the Abbe Lau- 
caigne conveyed his band of students, now thirteen in num- 
ber, to the same institution ; and lie took with them a Jap- 
anese scholar of eminence who would impart to them a 
full knowledge of the literature of their country. Nor had 
the prescient missionary neglected to bring also five Japan- 
ese printers for the purpose of producing books treating of 
Christian doctrine and devotion in their own language. All 
of these students suffered much from sickness in China ; 
four died, but the others returned as priests to Japan in 
due time. Meanwhile Mgr. Petitjean had opened a little 
seminary in Tokio ; and in 1874 another was founded in 
Nagasaki. In 1882 the seminary in Tokio contained only 
twelve students, but that of Nagasaki counted seventy. 
Speaking of the sacerdotal spirit of the first Japanese priests, 
the Abbe Marnas reminds us that experience has demon- 
strated that it is very difficult to lead the sons of converted 
Pagans to the priesthood. " They have in their blood a 
something which must necessarily be eradicated ; and it is 
an admitted fact that those of them who aspire to the altar 
should have come from at least two or three generations of 
Christian ancestors, if they are to be priests in the depths 
of their souls." But, adds the experienced missionary, 
" thanks to the faith of the primitive native confessors of 
Japan — a faith which was transmitted from father to son 
during more than two centuries — the formation of a native 
clergy was not a futile attempt " (1). Many of the semina- 
rians had shared the imprisonment and other sufferings of 
their parents for the faith ; and they were not only pious, 

(1) Ubi supra. Vol. ii., p. -179. 
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but fond of stud}*. They were not allowed to neglect the 
study of their own classics ; and it was only when they had 
learned to speak Latin with facility, that they were intro- 
duced to the study of philosophy, theology, and history. 
It was at the midnight Mass of the Christmas of 1881 in 
the Church at Nagasaki that, for the first time in two hun- 
dred years, a Japanese deacon preached a sermon to his 
compatriots ; and in the following year this deacon and two 
others were raised to the priesthood, thus inaugurating the 
body of zealous native ecclesiastics who will soon furnish 
the future bishops of the resuscitated Japanese Church. 

The cessation of all active persecution of the Christians 
had worked no change in the position of Buddhism and Shin- 
toism in Japan. These two religions were still recognized as 
institutions of the state, were supported by the public purse, 
and in return, were supervised, both as to doctrine and as to 
discipline, by the civil authority. This official recognition 
enabled the Buddhist bonzes and the Shintoist kanmtshi to 
molest the Christians, especially in the matter of funerals ; 
and in 1884 the government of the Mikado resolved to break 
all official connection with the two Pagan systems. The de- 
cree was promulgated on Aug. 11, and the reader will ap- 
preciate its importance, if he reflects on the observations 
which, on that occasion, the Abbe Midon addressed to the 
directors of the Seminary for Foreign Missions : " Buddhism, 
undoubtedly the most diffused system in Japan, dates from 
the sixth century, having been imported from Corea, as a 
present to the emperor from the sovereign of that country. 
Thanks to the imperial favor, in fifty years it acquired very 
many temples and monasteries ; several emperors even abdi- 
cated, in order to become monks. By the side of Buddhism 
flourished Shintoism, the original religion of Japan, and a 
system which rendered worship to the ancestors of the Mik- 
ado, and to himself when he had died. But, whereas Budd- 
hism possessed a body of doctrines, Shintoism was satisfied 
with certain external ceremonies. The bonzes, instead of 
clinging rigorously to the Buddhist doctrine, became lax, and 
in order to conciliate the Shintoists, placed their Jeami, or 
gods, by the side of the Buddhist divinities, and even intro- 
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duced the latter iuto the temples of Shinto. It was not a rare 
thing to behold a number of Buddhist chapels in a mi/a 
(Shintoist temple). In time Buddhism became so powerful, 
that the authority of the Mikado disappeared ; and when, 
three ceuturies ago, the dynasty of the Tokugawa usurped 
the functions of the grand-lieutenancy of the empire, and pro- 
posed to annihilate Christianity, it showered favors on tho 
bonzes, and invested them with the powers of oflicers of state. 
They were obliged to prepare an annual census, and to as- 
sure themselves whether any Christians were to be found. 
It was their prerogative to preside at all funerals ; and any 
refusal to accept their ministrations was regarded as an avow- 
al of Christianity, and was punished accordingly. While the 
Shogunate lasted, Shintoism preserved some semblance of ex- 
istence only within the precincts of the imperial palace ; but 
the restoration of 1868 effected a change. Then Buddhism 
was ordered to render its dues to Shintoism ; the deities of 
Shintoism could no longer be found in the Buddhist tem- 
ples ; and the Buddhist divinities disappeared from the kami. 
. . . The public newspapers have narrated how the bonzes re- 
cently attacked the Christian oratories in Kyoto, Mino, Gei- 
Shu, Kishu, and other places, showering stones on the wor- 
shippers, and wounding many. The government was regard- 
ed as responsible for these excesses ; but in the face of Eu- 
rope it could not admit its complicity. Therefore it has just 
issued a decree, the entire purport of which we do not know, 
but in which it disclaims any connection with the outrages 
perpetrated by the ministers of the national religion. It has 
given autonomy to each of the sects, thirty-seven in number, 
each being allowed to govern itself by means of a kind of 
patriarch who is to be subject to the Minister of the Interior. 
According to the letter of the law, there is to be hereafter 
no state-religion ; but, nevertheless, Shintoism remains the 
religion of the sovereign, and its ceremonies are still obli^ra- 
tory for very many of the governmental officers. One would 
suppose, considering the decree in itself, that it would grat- 
ify the bonzes, since it restores to them that liberty of action 
which they enjoyed before the restoration. But all the sects 
are enraged by the decree ; and this fact indicates that they 
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regard it as the first of a series which will finally culminate 
in a law granting entire religious liberty. Everywhere we 
hear the cry that Buddhism has weakened." 

By a Brief dated March 20, 1888, Pope Leo XIII. de- 
tached from the southern vicariate-apostolic all that portion 
of Nippon which is at the west of Lake Blwa, as well as 
Shikoku and its dependent islands ; and the resultant new 
vicariate was confided to the episcopal care of Mgr. Midon, 
a native of Nancy, who had been pro-vicar of the northern 
vicariate since 1876. A partition of the northern vicariate 
followed in 1891 ; the new jurisdiction, entitled the vicariate 
of Hakodate, embracing the island of Yeso and the north- 
ern provinces of Nippon, being entrusted to Mgr. Berlioz, 
who had been administrator of the district during the pre- 
vious six years. These changes in the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of Japan were quickly followed by the most impor- 
tant change that could have been made — the institution of a 
regular hierarchy for the entire. In the new Constitution 
which was proclaimed by the Mikado on Feb 11, 1S91, it 
was established in the twenty-eighth article that : " All 
Japanese subjects shall enjoy freedom of conscience in 
everything that is not prejudicial to peace and good order, 
or contrary to their duties as subjects." Regarding this 
disposition of the imperial government ^s a guarantee that 
the Church would thereafter be secure from persecution, 
and that no impediment to her regular development would 
be encouraged or tolerated, Pope Leo XII ( issued, on June 
15, 1891, an Apostolic Letter whereby he made Tokyo an 
archiepiscopal see, having for ^uffvagan dioceses those of 
Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate. Mgr. Osouf was named 
metropolitan ; and the suff'-agau dioceses were assigned re- 
spectively to Bishops Cousin, Midon, and Berlioz. From the 
reports which the four prelates submitted to the Propa- 
ganda on Aug. 1, 1305. tte learn that there were then in 
Japan 108 niisr-ionary priests, of whom 20 were Japanese. 
To assist these in their apostolic work there were 27 Mar- 
ianists, devoted to the instruction of the male sex (1) ; and 

(1) This society was founded in 1817 by William Joseph Chaminade, a canon of the 
enthPdral of Bordeaux, and was approved by tbe Holy See in 1825. It is composed of both 
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also 136 female religions belonging to the Congregations of 
the Infant Jesns (Saint-Maur) and of Saint-Paul de Char- 
tres, 51 of whom were Japanese, occupied in the education 
of girls. There were 304 catechists, of whom 154 were 
Japanese. The Japanese Catholic population then num- 
bered 50,302 ; the number of foreign Catholics resident in 
the empire was not recorded. There were 71 churches or 
chapels ; and 98 oratories had been improvised in private 
houses. The various seminaries had been consolidated into 
one in 1800, and had been established in Nagasaki, with 46 
aspirants to the priesthood, all Japanese. There were two 
colleges, fully worthy of that designation, for the education 
of boys ; and their Japanese students numbered 181. 
Higher education was given to Japanese females in three of 
the convents, and there were 171 resident pupils. The 
primary schools, 41 in number, were attended by 2,924 
children. The catechists, whose importance cannot be over- 
estimated by one who considers the circumstances, have a 
training-school in Nagasaki, where at present there are 12 
subjects preparing for their arduous mission. The orphan 
asylums numbered 19 in 1895, but it was said that many 
new ones were being projected ; these institutions then 
sheltered and educated 2,080 children. There were 26 in- 
dustrial schools, attended by 7G4 pupils of both sexes. 
Four hospitals, one of which was exclusively for lepers, had 
full staffs of chaplains and physicians, and 45 trained nur- 
ses ; and in addition to these essential concomitants of Cath- 
olic charity, there were 14 free dispensaries of medicine. 
Few readers of this exposition will not find their interest 
chiefly excited by the fact that one-fifth of the priests in 
Japan are natives. Of what mental and spiritual calibre 
are these native lights of the sanctuary who must be, hu- 
manly speaking, the principal hope of the Japanese Church ? 
The question is answered by studying the natives who are 
in the seminary. The Abbe Manias, who had observed 
these students for manv years, savs : " Their studies are 



priests and laymen, and is devoted exclusively to the education of youth, its chief estab- 
lishment being the College Stanislaus in Paris. Besides its houses in France, it has inanj 
in Spain. Belgium. Germany, and Africa. 
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serious, indeed, but they enjoy them ; they apply themselves 
to their tasks assiduously, and they succeed. In the lower 
classes they learn Latin, the Japanese language, and the' 
Chinese signs. In the next classes they learn history, geog- 
raphy, the sciences, and philosophy. Then come dogmatic 
and moral theolog} r , and the Sacred Scriptures. The entire 
course embraces a period of more than fifteen years ; and 
very rarely does an aspirant receive the priesthood until he 
is thirty years old. Before they receive the subdiaconate, 
they are subjected to a test. The rule requires that they 
leave the seminary for a year, spending that period as cate- 
chists, under the supervision of missionaries, in the interior 
of the country ; then, if they fear to bind themselves by the 
inviolable obligations which every priest must contract be- 
fore lie ascends to the altar, they need advance no further. 
Even those who still persist in their original design are 
then tested during another year in the seminary, before 
they are allowed to take the decisive step. The appearance 
of these young men pleases one ; they are simple, polite, 
full of good humor, and high spirited ; they are equally 
ardent in their play " and in their studies. Their counte- 
nances are open and pure. In the sanctuary they are recol- 
lected and grave ; they perform the ceremonies perfectly, 
and they chant the liturgy well. Most of them are sons of 
confessors of the faith ; and some of them had the happiness 
of suffering for Jesus in their tender childhood, having 
shared the imprisonment of their parents during the last 
persecution. Those whose parents are converted Pagans 
are a minority; they come from dioceses which are not so 
fortunate as to have had any 'old Christians.' Who can 
regard indifferently these young disciples of the Saviour, 
who are to have undoubtedly a fruitful career in a land 
which is so given to grand asperations ? " (1). 

What is to be the religious future of Japan ? Before the 
days of toleration, when to preach Christ was equivalent to 
the signing of one's death-warrant, the task of the mis- 
sionary was comparatively simple. His foe was undiluted 
Paganism, and its followers saw in his doctrine that of the 

(1) Vhi Hlipra, Vol. ii.. p. 546. 
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Christ whom lie announced. Complications now confront 
the Pagan who is curious to learn something concerning 
the Jesus whom he hears proclaimed as the Saviour of Men. 
With the days of security there came to Japan a horde of 
heretical preachers who could not agree among themselves 
as to the constituents of Christian doctrine ; but who unan- 
imously denounced as indeed " the perverse religion " the 
sole Christianity which had ever been taught in Japan — the 
religion of St. Francis Xavier, of the Twenty-Six Martyrs, 
and of their thousands of imitators. Amid the din of dis- 
cordant vociferations, the poor Pagan is tempted to turn his 
back on all his religious adversaries ; or at most to accept 
some one of the invitations merely as a means of acquiring 
a "Western education. It is an undeniable fact that the Jap- 
anese are much more willing to accept a knowledge of 
Western science, than they are to adopt Western ideas of 
religion. Hence it is that when a Japanese has lost his faith 
in Buddhism or Shintoism, he may be tempted to be satisfied 
with that system which makes the fewest demands for 
obedience; which presents no definite body of doctrine 
to which he must subscribe, under pain of being " as 
the heathen and the publican " ; which consecrates his 
right of private judgment, as essentially the prerogative of 
every Christian, in all religious matters ; which hampers 
him the least when there is a question of gratifying his 
baser passions ; which is, in fine, because of its practical 
deification of human reason, no more of a revealed religion 
than the Paganism which he has abandoned. Such are 
the apparent advantages presented to the Pagan by any one 
of the Protestant sects which have recently invaded Japan ; 
and since many of their so-called missionaries are also 
teachers, with immense salaries, in the public schools of the 
state, it is a matter of wonder that their " converts " are not 
more numerous (1). Another source of triumph for heresy 
in Japan is the fact that when Japanese of wealth go to 
Europe or to America for purposes of study, they are gener- 
ally attracted by the glamor surrounding those institutions 
which are the most inimical to Catholicism — institutions in 

(1) According to Mamas, there were 33,110 Protestants in Japan in 1S95. 
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which the study of history is really that vast conspiracy 
against truth which Joseph de Maistre so eloquently stigma- 
tized. Very many of these Japanese seekers of truth re- 
turn home with an increase of hatred for Christianity, as 
the consequence of having followed the curriculum of an os- 
tensibly Christian University. In 1893, one of these civil- 
ized Japanese Pagans, Inouye Tetsujiro, who had received 
the doctorate in philosophy from the University of Berlin, 
and was then a professor in the University of Tokio, pub- 
lished a work in which he endeavored to invest Buddhistic 
Pantheism with all the forms of German Rationalism. In 
writing this book, Tetsujiro was actuated, surmises the 
Abbe Ligneuil (1), not only by a devotion to the party of 
Old Japan, but by a deference to Masonic influences. " He 
copies too exactly the charges of the Masons against the 
Church, and he uses their phraseology too constantly, not 
to have had more than a passing acquaintance with the sect. 
His great reputation for science, and eminent position, gave 
much authority to his words ; and therefore he was well 
fitted for a new enterprise against Christianity." He en- 
deavored to show that Christian^ is detrimental to Japan ; 
and principally because it proposes a new God for the ador- 
ation of a people who have hitherto worshipped the gods 
who founded their nation. For the Japanese, declares Tet- 
sujiro, the true religion is patriotism ; the morality of a Jap- 
anese should consist entirely in fidelity to the Mikado, 
and in respect to his parents ; both his religion and his 
morality should have no other object than the dignit}^ of 
the nation and the happiness of his family. Since Christ- 
ianity proposes to man an end other than national glory 
and family prosperity, it follows, concludes the Germanized 
professor, that no Japanese of common sense can be a 
Christian, and, least of all, a Catholic. The Japanese are 
told that in the West tho Catholic Church is decadent ; 
that it is despised by the upper classes and by all the highly 
educated, who have long ago discovered that its doctrines are 
incompatible with the teachings of experimental science. 
Great stress is laid on the alleged inferiority of the Catholic 

(1) In the report of the work in 1893, sent to the Seminary for Foreign Missions. 
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clergy in all matters of intellect, as well as on the corrup- 
tion so prevalent in Europe, and which the Church has been 
unable to prevent. The author draws freely from the stock 
in trade of the Protestant preachers ; and therefore he re- 
gales his readers with sage reflections on the pig-headed 
obstinacy of Catholicism as it ever opposes the civilization of 
the human race. Of course he emits the customary lamenta- 
tions of Protestants because of the horrors of the Inquisition, 
and concerning the torture of Galileo, etc. ; and of similar 
ebullitions there are over two hundred, not one of which is 
supported by proof, but which is invariably accompanied by 
the refrain : " Therefore, Christianity is the enemy of Ja- 
pan." In view of the vogue attained by this and similar 
works which have attained an immense circulation among 
the Pagans of the Mikado's empire, the missionaries are 
now straining every nerve in the difficult task of developing 
the powers of the Catholic press ; as yet there is but one 
Catholic periodical published in Japanese, and there is 
only one Catholic newspaper. In this matter of using the 
press as a means of religious propaganda among the Jap- 
anese, the Protestants, and even the few emissaries of 
the " Orthodox " Russian Church, are far more active than 
the Catholics ; probably for the reason that the time of the 
Catholic missionary is entirely devoted to the essential du- 
ties of his ministry. But in spite of all the bibles, tracts, 
and newspapers, with which the Protestants deluge the land, 
such influence as the}* have acquired is that of a social force, 
rather than that of a religion, properly so called ; for a 
chaos of incoherent opinions ever vacillating and. never au- 
thoritative, cannot satisfy the reflective mind of a Japanese — 
and nearly all Japanese minds are reflective — who yearns 
sincerely for religious truth. As for the efforts of Russian 
"Orthodoxy" to gain a foothold in Japan, every subject of 
the Mikado knows that the Muscovite Establishment is a 
purely National Church — a system inseparable from the sec- 
ular policy of the czarate, and the autocrat's most effective 
agent of police ; therefore the ardent patriotism of the na- 
tion, joined to the fear inspired by the proximity of " Holy 
Russia," will never encourage a colonel of hussars to feign 
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an ecclesiastical jurisdiction of any great extent in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. The sentiments of an intelligent 
and sincere Japanese toward the Catholic Church must nec- 
essarily be of a nature diametrically opposite to those which 
he entertains toward any one of the innumerable Protestant 
sects, or toward the agents of the Holy Synod of St. Peters- 
burg. He realizes that the progress of Catholicism in his 
beloved country is not the march of a conqueror toward tem- 
poral domination ; and he realizes also that while the insubor- 
dinate spirit of Protestantism propagates ideas of false in- 
dependence in a land where a religious respect for au- 
thority has ever been a salient characteristic, the spirit of 
Catholicism is not a social danger. Considerations such 
as these lead the Catholic observer to predict the near 
triumph of the Church of Christ in Japan. Certainly there 
is one great obstacle in the austerity of the doctrine which 
must be accepted, ere a Japanese can claim spiritual kin- 
ship with the Christian martyrs of his race. The definite 
faith of the Catholic Church, admitting of no elasticity for 
the purpose of accommodation to the peculiar temperament 
or idiosyncracy of the- individual, is repugnant to the haugh- 
ty spirit of the natural Japanese ; her inflexible laws of 
morality, dominating the very thoughts of a Catholic, as 
well as his actions, excite a revolt on the part of the gross- 
er passions. But this obstacle is conquered by the grace 
of God ; and the works performed by the Church, works 
which are peculiarly her own, — the works of her sublime 
charity, which would be impossibilities without the aid 
of divine grace, — are continually leading sincere souls to the 
-foot of that altar and of that tribunal where the plenitude 
of that grace is distributed. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

THE "OXFORD MOVEMENT. 



One of the consequences of the French Eevolution of 1830 
was a great development of Eadicalism in England ; as the 
younger Mill tells us, that event " aroused his utmost en- 
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tlmsiasm, and gave him, as it were, a new existence " (1). 
In 1832 the famous Reform Bill was passed ; and then, in 
the luiuds of the more conservative, every English institu- 
tion was shaken to its foundations. " Ever}' party, every 
interest, political or religious," writes Thomas Mosdey, " was 
pushing its claims to universal acceptance, with the single 
exception of the Church of England, which was folding its 
robes to die with what dignity it could. ... At such a time, 
when a thousand projectors were screaming from a thou- 
sand platforms, when all England was dinned with plulan- 
thropy and revolution, spirituality and reform ; when the 
scissors and pastepot were everywhere at work on the 
Prayer-Book ; when "Wliately was preparing to walk quietly 
over ten churches in Ireland ; and Arnold was confidently 
hoping to surpass Bunsen's scheme of universal comprehen- 
sion in England ; Newman was laboriously working his way 
into the hitherto unvisited region of Patristic Theology " (2). 
Certainly those Protestants who regarded themselves as 
churchmen had reason to fear for the existence of the royal 
Establishment ; for the Radicals talked of appointing par- 
liamentary committees for a revision of the Prayer-Book 
and of the Creeds — a measure which was certainly within 
the parliamentary province, as much as had been the origin- 
al sanction of that Prayer-Book and of those Creeds. It 
certainly appeared that the Radicals had designs on the very 
existence of the Anglican Church ; for a measure was in 
progress for a parliamentary suppression of ten of the An- 
glican sees in Ireland. According to his son, John Stuart 
Mill detested, " next to an aristocracy, an Established Church 
or corporation of priests, as being by position the great de- 
pravers of religion, and interested in opposing the progress 
of the human mind." Alarmed at the prospect of Dises- 
tablishment, Dr. Arnold, the famous master of Rugby School, 
published in 1832 a pamphlet on Church Reform, propos- 
ing that the discordant members of the State Church should 
sink all dogmatic differences, and that the Dissenters should 
be recognized as good Anglicans ; stipulating, however, that 

(1) See Mill's Autobiooraphy, p. 172. 

(2) lieminixccnces of the Oxford Movement. 
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the enlarged Establishment should be closed to all Unitarians, 
although, as was well remarked, his own theory of Scripture 
interpretation scarcely accorded with a belief in the divinity 
of Our Lord (1). It is evident that the school represented 
by Arnold— the Oriel school, or Noetics, as they were called 
—was influenced by the incendiary principles advanced by 
Stuart Mill ; as Mark Pattison said : " This knot of Oriel men 
was distinctly the product of the French Revolution. They 
called everything in question ; they appealed to first princi- 
ples, -and disallowed authority as a judge in intellectual mat- 
ters " (2) ; and their teachings were the logical source of the 
views afterward advocated by Dean Stanley, Professor Jow- 
ett, and Matthew Arnold. Simultaneously with the Arnol- 
clian theory, another and very different movement was being 
undertaken at Oxford with the same object of protecting the 
Establishment from threatened dissolution. " The true and 
primary author of it," declared Newman in later years, "as 
is usual with great motive powers, was out of sight. . . . Need I 
say that I am speaking of John Keble?" (3). In the words 
of Church, " Keble gave the inspiration, Froude ( Richard 
Hurrell ) the impulse ;' then Newman took up the work, and 

(1) " Arnold divided the world into Christians and non-Christians : Christians were all 
who professed to believe in Christ as a Divine Person and to worship Him ; and the 
brotherhood, the ' Societas ' of Christians, was all that was meant by ' the Church ' in 
the New Testament. It mattered, of course, to the conscience of each Christian what he 
had made up his miDd to believe, but to no one else. Church organization was, accord- 
ing to circumstances, partly inevitable or expedient, partly mischievous, but in do case of 
divine authority. Teaching, ministering the word, was a thing of divine appointment, but 
not so the mode of exercising it, either as to perscns, forms, or methods. Sacraments 
there were, signs and pledges of divine love and help, in every action of life, in every sight 
of nature, and eminently two most touching ones, recommended to Christians by the Re- 
deemer Himself ; but except as a matter of mere order, one man might deal with these as 
lawfully as another. Church history there was, fruitful in interest, instruction, and warn- 
ing ; for it was the record of the long struggle of the true idea of the Church against the 
false, and of the fatal disappearance of the true before the forces of blindness and wicked^ 
ness. Dr. Arnold's was a passionate attempt to place tbe true idea in the light. Of the 
difficulties of his theory he made light account. There was the vivid central truth which 
glowed through his soul and quickened all his thoughts. He became its champion and 
militant apostle. These doctrines, combined with his strong political liberalism, made 
the Midlands hot for Dr. Arnold. But he liked the fighting, as he thought, against the 
narrow and frightened orthodoxy around him. And he was in the thick of this fightiDg 
when another set of ideas about the Church— the ideas on which alone it seemed to a num- 
ber of earnest and anxious minds that the cause of the Church could he maintained— the 
Ideas which were the beginning of tbe Oxford movement, crossed his path."— The Ox- 
ford Movement; Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By R. W". Church, Sometime Dean of 
St. PauVs. London, 1891. 

(2) Memoirs, p. 79. (3) Apologia Pro Vita Sua, pt. iv. 
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the impulse henceforward, arid the direction, were his " (1). 
This movement differed more from the Latitudinarianism 
of the Arnoldiiins than it did from the Radicalism which 
had evoked it ; for while Arnold held the historical truth 
that the union of the Establishment with the State is 
of its very essence, the party of the Movement would 
have deluded itself, in all sincerity, with the fond notion 
that the essence of the Establishment is independent of the 
will of the crown. Again, the men of the Movement consid- 
ered Dogma as essential to religion ; whereas Arnold prided 
himself on being an advocate of the " anti-dogmatic principle," 
and was ready to concede any and all demands in the matter 
of doctrine, provided that the number of professing Angli- 
cans could be increased. Finally, the Anglico-Radicals held 
that the idea of a priesthood is contrary to the proper con- 
ception of Christian equality, and that the sacramental the- 
ory is a superstition ; some of these gentry, like Hampden, 
declared that the doctrine of the Incarnation is a mere theo- 
logical opinion, not at all essential to the " simple religion 
of Christ " (2) ; and others, like Arnold, contended that the 

(1) " Froude never would have been the man he was but for his daily and hourly inter- 
course with Keble : and Froude brought to bear upon Newman's mind, at a critical period 
of its development, Keble's ideas and feelings about religiou and the Church, Keble's real- 
ity of thought and purpose, Keble's trausparent and saintly simplicity. Fronde brought 
Keble and Newman to understand oue another, when the elder man was shy and suspici- 
ous of the younger, and the younger, though full of veneration for the elder, was hardly 
yet in full sympathy with what was most characteristic and most cherished in the elder's 
religious convictions. Keble attracted and moulded Froude ; he impressed Froude with 
his strong ohurehmanship, his severity and reality of life, his poetry and high standard of 
scholarly excellence. Froude learned from him to be anti-Erastian, anti-Methodistical, 
anti-sentimental, and as strong in his hatred of the world, as contemptuous of popular ap- 
proval, as any Methodist. Yet all this might merely have made a strong impression, or 
formed one more marked school of doctrine, without the fierce euergy which received it 
and which it inspired. But Froude, iu accepting Keble's ideas, resolved to make them 
active, public, aggressive : and he found in Newman a colleague whose bold originality 
responded to his own. Together they worked as tutors; together they worked when 
their tutorships came to an end ; together they worked when tlirowD into companionship 
in their Mediterranean voyage in the Winter of 1832 and the Spring of 1833. They came 
hack, full of aspirations and anxieties which spurred them on. . . . Others besides Keble 
and Froude and Newman were seriously considering what could best be done to arrest the 
current which was running strong against the Church, and discussing schemes of resist- 
ance and defence. Others were stirring up themselves and their brethren to meet the new 
emergencies, to respond to the new call. Some of these were in communication with the 
Oriel men, and ultimately took part with them in organizing vigorous measures. But i' 
was not till Mr. Newman made up his mind to force on the public mind. In a way which 
could not he evaded, the great article of the Creed—" I believe one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church "—that the movement began. Ciicncn : Inc. cit., en. 3. 

(2) Cited by Newman, Apologia, p. 49.— In his Olvcrvatiims on Religious Dissent, 
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doctrine of a visible Church cannot consistently be held by an 
English churchman. The difference between the position 
occupied by the Arnoldians and that defended by Keble,. 
Hurrell Froude, Newman, and their friends, was well accent- 
uated when Newman, commenting on the pamphlet on Relig- 
ious Dissent which Hampden had sent to him, replied : " I 
dare not trust myself to put on paper my feelings about the 
principles contained in it, tending as they do, in my opinion, 
altogether to make shipwreck of Christian faith " ; and when 
Arnold affected to despise the Movement as "a dress, a ritual, 
a name, a ceremony, a technical phraseology — the supersti- 
tion of a priesthood without its power, the form of episcopal 
government without its substance, a system imperfect and 
paralyzed, not independent, not sovereign, afraid to cast off 
the subjection against which it is perpetually murmuring 
— objects so pitiful, that if gained ever so completely, they 
would make no man the wiser, or the better ; they would lead 
to no good, intellectual, moral, or spiritual." However, wide- 
ly as the two schools differed, each predicted with admirable 
accuracy the fate of the other. The Anglico-Radicals, with 
Arnold as their spokesman, prophesied in 1836 that the 
Movement would end in Popery ; and the school of Keble 
and Newman declared that the Liberals would finally become 
free-thinkers. The conversions of 1845 evinced the admira- 
ble foresight of Arnold ; and to-day his name is associated, 
well remarks Wilfrid Ward, with a belief concerning the 
Supreme Being which differs little from the Agnosticism of 
Herbert Spencer. And, nevertheless, neither of the parties 
even dreamed of its probable destiny ; had that destiny been 
apprehended, such was the temper of the minds of all, that 
they would have put an immediate end to their respective 
enterprises. For the leaders of both phalanxes were then 
devotedly attached to the English Establishment, and they 
were equally ambitious of serving its best interests ; they 

(p. 20), Hampden asks a Unitarian "whether it is not theological dogmatism, and not 
religious belief, properly so called, which constitutes the principle of his dissent ; and he 
says that he cannot deny to Unitarians the name of Christians. He also asserts that " theo- 
logical opinion, as necessarily mixed up with speculative knowledge, ought not to be the 
bond of union of any Christian society, or a mark of discrimination between Christian and 
Christian." 
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differed merely sis to the means — "the Newmanites proposed 
to inoculate the Gliuivh with a little Popery, and the Arnold- 
ites to inoculate it with a little Liberalism, as the best safe- 
guard against these diseases in their malignant form " (1). 

In Cardinal Newman's Apologia we read : " On January 
14, 1833, Mr. Keble preached the assize sermon in the 
University Pulpit. It was published under the title of 
National Apostasy. I have ever considered and kept the 
day as the start of the religious movement of 1833." In 
this memorable sermon Keble assumed that the adminis- 
tration of the day, Hushed with triumph because of the pas- 
sage of the Heform Bill, was about to invade the rights, and 
to alter the constitution, of the Church of England. He said 
that churchmen had hitherto taken for granted that England 
was " a nation which had for centuries acknowledged, as an 
essential part of its theory of government, that, as a Christian 
nation, she is also a part of Christ's Church, and bound, in 
all her legislation and policy, by the fundamental laws of 
that Church." "When " a Government and people, so consti- 
tuted, threw off the restraint which in many respects such 
a principle would impose upon them, nay, disavowed the 
principle itself," they were guilty of a " direct disavowal of 
the sovereignty of God. If it be true anywhere that such 
enactments are forced on the legislature by public opinion, 
is Apostasy too hard a word to describe the temper of 
such a nation ? " The sermon was a call to face an immediate 
and pressing danger ; to consider how it was to be met by 
churchmen ; and the effect was described as like that of a 
thunderbolt upon men sunk in lethargy. But the first step 
taken for the purpose of rendering the Movement a living 
force was put forth on July 25, when there met in the parson- 
age of Hugh James Piose at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, a few of 
those spirits concerning whom Thomas Mozley wrote : 
" There had never been seen at Oxford, indeed seldom any- 
where, so large and noble a sacrifice of the most precious 
gifts and powers to a sacred cause." In later days, when 
the resultant controversies had embittered the minds of the 

(1) William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, bu Wilfrid Ward. London. 
l<-80. 
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more ultra of the English Protestants, it became the fashion 
to term this meeting at Haclleigh a " conspiracy " ; even 
Hurrell Froutle so designated it, and Percival wrote a nar- 
rative of it, in order to show that it was no more of a con- 
spiracy than would be any meeting having for an object 
something not approved by outsiders. Froude was the sole 
representative of the Oriel men at Hadleigh. Both Keble 
and Newman were absent ; but during the four days that 
the sessions lasted, they kept up a close correspondence 
with the debaters. All of the participants afterward re- 
corded the state of mind under which they labored. William 
Palmer (1) says : " We felt ourselves assailed by enemies 
from without and foes within. Our prelates were threatened 
and insulted by Ministers of State. In Ireland ten bishop- 
rics were suppressed. We were advised to feel thankful 
that a more sweeping measure had not been adopted. What 
was to come next ? . . . Was the same principle of concession 
to popular clamor to be exemplified in the dismemberment 
of the English Church ? . . . We were overwhelmed with 
2)am£>hlets on Church Reform. Lord Henley, brother-in-law 

(1) William Palmer is best known to the average reader by tbe endeavors which be made, 
during bis Protestant days, to effect a union between tbe Anglican and tbe Russian " Or- 
thodox " Churches— an attempt which resulted only in bis being told by the Greco-Slavonic 
heretics that he should be rtconciled with his own patriarch, the Pope of Rome, ere he 
extended the olive-branch to the separatist patriarchates of tbe Orient. Dean Church makes 
these comments on the calibre of Palmer: " Another coadjutor, whose part at the time also 
seemed rather that of a chief, was Mr. William Palmer, of Worcester College. He bad been 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, but he had transferred bis home to Oxford, both in the 
University and the city. He was a man of exact and scholastic mind, well equipped at all 
points in controversial theology, strong in clear theories and precise definitions, familiar 
with objections current in tbe schools and with the answers to them, and well versed in 
all the questions, arguments, and authorities belonging to the great debate with Rome. 
He had definite and well-arranged ideas about the nature and office of the Church ; and, 
from his study of the Roman controversy, be had at command the distinctions necessary 
to discriminate between things which popular views confused, and to protect the doctrines 
characteristic of the Church from being identified with Romanism. Especially he bad 
given great attention to the public devotional language and forms of the Church, and had 
produced by far the best book in tbe English language on the history and significance of 
the offices of tbe English Church— the Orii/ines Liiurgiccc, published at the University 
Tress in 1832. It was a book to give a man authority with divines and scholars ; and 
among those with whom at this time he acted, no one had so compact and defensible a 
theory, even if it was somewhat rigid and technical, of the peculiar constitution of the 
English Church as Mr. Palmer. With tbe deepest belief in this theory, he saw great dan- 
gers threatening, partly from geueral ignorance and looseuess of thought, partly from 
antagonistic ideas and principles only too distinct and too popular ; and he threw al/ 
bis learning and zeal on the side of those who, like himself, were alive to those dangers, 
and were prepared for a great effort to counteract them." Palmer became a Catholic in 
1836. 
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of Sir Kobert Peel ; Dr. Burton, and others of name and in- 
fluence, led the way. Dr. Arnold of Rugby ventured to pro- 
pose tltat all sects should be united faj Act of Parliament with 
the Church of England. Beports, apparently well founded, 
were prevalent that some of the prelates were favorable to 
alterations in the Liturgy. Pamphlets were in wide circula- 
tion recommending the abolition of the Creeds (at least in 
public worship), especially urging the expulsion of the 
Athannsian Creed; the removal of all mention of the Bless- 
ed Trinity ; of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; of the 
practice of absolution. We knew not to what quarter to 
look for support. A prelacy threatened and apparently 
intimidated ; a government making its power subservient to 
agitators who avowedly sought the destruction of the Church. 
. . . And, worst of all, no principle in the public mind to which 
we could appeal ; an utter ignorance of all rational grounds 
of attachment to the Church ; an oblivion of its spiritual 
character as an institution not of man but of God ; the 
grossest Erastianism most widely prevalent, especially 
amongst all classes of politicians. There was in all this 
enough to appal the stoutest heart ; and those who can recall 
the feeling of those days will at once remember the deep 
depression into which the Church had fallen, and the gloomy 
forebodings universally prevalent." But hearken to Newman 
as he, while penning his Apologia, recalls his reflections of 
those days : "The Whigs had come into power ; Lord Grey 
had told the bishops to ' set their houses in order,' and some 
of the prelates had been insulted and threatened in the 
streets of London. The vital question was : How were we to 
keep the Church from being Liberalized? There was so 
much apathy on the subject in some quarters, such imbecile 
alarm in others ; the true principles of churchmanship 
seemed so radically decayed, and there was such distraction 
in the councils of the clergy. The bishop of London of the 
day, an active and open-hearted man, had been for years 
engaged in diluting the high orthodoxy of the Church by 
the introduction of the Evangelical body into places of in- 
fluence and trust. He had deeply offended men who agreed 
with myself by an off-hand saying (as it was reported) to 
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the effect that belief in the Apostolical Succession had gone 
out with the Non-jurors. ... I felt affection for my own 
Church, but not tenderness ; I felt dismay at her prospects, 
anger and scorn at her do-nothing perplexity. I thought 
that if Liberalism once got a footing within her, it was sure 
of victory in the event. I saw that Reformation principles 
were powerless to rescue her. As to leaving her, the thought 
never crossed my imagination : still I ever kept before me 
that there was something greater than the Established 
Church, and that that was the Church Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, set up from the beginning, of which she was but the 
local presence and organ. She was nothing, unless she 
was this. She must be dealt with strongly, or she would be 
lost. There was need of a second Reformation." After 
much discussion, the conferees at Hadleigh adopted a 
" formulary " which began by saying : " Events have occurred 
within the last few years calculated to inspire the true 
members and friends of the Church with the deepest uneasi- 
ness." The danger manacing the Church of England did 
not threaten it merely as an Establishment ; " every one 
who has become acquainted with the literature of the day, 
must have observed the sedulous attempts made in various 
quarters to reconcile members of the Church to alterations 
in its doctrines and discipline. Projects of change, which 
include the annihilation of our Creeds and the removal of 
doctrinal statements incidentally contained in our worship, 
have been boldly and assiduously put forth. Our services 
have been subjected to licentious criticism, with the view of 
superseding some of them and of entirely remodelling others. 
The very elementary principles of our ritual and discipline 
have been rudely questioned ; our apostolical polity has 
been ridiculed and denied." In the autumn of 1833 strenu- 
ous efforts were made for the formation of one general or 
several particular Associations which would try to obviate 
the dangers signalled at Hadleigh ; but since " jealousy was 
entertained of it in high quarters," while Froude objected to 
any association less wide than the Church itself, and New- 
man detested the idea of committees and meetings in London, 
the plan proved abortive. Instead of an Association, an 
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" Address to His Grace of Canterbury " was proposed ; such 
a document was prepared by Palmer, and through his exer- 
tions the signatures of nearly 7,000 ministers were obtained. 
From the presentation of this Address, which, in spite of all 
its antecedent acclamations, contained only some vague ex- 
pressions about the " consecration of the State," and some 
praises of the practical benefits of the Establishment, Per- 
cival, writing in 1842, dated " the commencement of the turn 
of the tide which had threatened to overwhelm our Church 
and our religion" (1). The Address certainly gave much 
courage to the more conservative clergy of the Establishment ; 
for, observes Church, it showed that " they were stronger 
and more resolute than their enemies thought." But New- 
man was not satisfied with either Addresses or Associations ; 
he wanted " plain speaking," a thing which was not to be 
found in any joint productions which were revised or sanc- 
tioned by "judicious" or "safe" advisers. Newman felt 
that each man in the movement should use the pen, and that, 
although working with the others for one supreme end, 
each man should write and speak for himself. It was be- 
cause of this suggestion of Newman that there then eventu- 
ated what Thomas Mozley termed " that portentous birth of 
time, the Tracts for the Times." 

"When these Tracts began to appear in quick succession 
during the autumn of 1833, men soon realized that the con- 
tents were of sterner stuff than those of the insipid leaflets 
with which the word " tract " had hitherto been associated ; 
as Church remarks, " the pertinacity of good ladies who 
pressed (the ordinary tracts) on strangers, and who extolled 
their efficacy as if it was that of a quack medicine, had 
lowered the general respect for them." Newman had " out 
of his own head begun the Tracts" ; no wonder, then, that 
men recognized them as clear and stirring appeals to reason, 
as not at all verbose, and as utterly void of any futile at- 
tempts at rhetoric. Newman himself describes the mood in 
which he penned the initial Tract. He says that he was in 
the " exultation of health restored and home regained " ; 
lie felt, he says, an " exuberant and joyous energy which he 

W Collection of Papers, p. 12. 
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never had before or since " ; his health and strength " had 
come back to him with such a rebound " that some of his 
friends did not know him. "I had the consciousness that - 
I was employed in that work which I had been dreaming 
about, and which I felt to be so momentous and inspiring. 
1 had a supreme confidence in our cause ; we were upholding 
that primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time 
by the early teachers of the Church, and which was registered 
and attested in the Anglican formularies and by the Angli- 
can divines. That ancient religion had well-nigh faded out 
of the land through the political changes of the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and it must be restored. It would be, in 
fact, a second Keformation — a better Reformation, for it would 
return, not to the sixteenth century, but to the seventeenth. 
No time was to be lost, for the Whigs had come to do their 
worst, and the rescue might come too late. Bishoprics were 
already in course of suppression ; Church property was in 
course of confiscation ; sees would be soon receiving unsuit- 
able occupants. We knew enough to begin preaching, and 
there was no one else to preach " (1). Newman addressed 
the first Tract to " his fellow laborers in the ministry " ; and 
it was an earnest exhortation to his Anglican brethren to be 
equal to the responsibilities of that priesthood which, as yet, 
he believed them to possess (2). When the first forty-six 

(1) Remains of Ilurrdl Fronde ; Vol. i.. p. 265. 

(2) We subjoin some passages of tnis interesting document: " Christ has not left His 
Church without claim of its own upon the attention of men. Surely not. Hard Master 
He cannot be, to bid us oppose the world, yet give us no credentials for so doing. There 
are some who rest (heir divine mission on their own unsupported assertion ; others, who 
rest it upon theii popularity ; others, on their success ; and others, who rest it upon their 
temporal distinctions. This last case has, perhaps, been too much our own ; 1 fear we 
have neglected the real ground on which our authority is built— our apostolical 
descent. We have been born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave His Spirit to His Apostles ; they in turn 
laid their hands on those who should succeed them; and these again on others; and so the 
sacred gift has been handed down to our present bishops, who have appointed us as their 
assistants, and in some sense representatives. . . . And if we trace back the powerof ordin- 
ation from hand to hand, of course we shall come to the Apostles at last. We know we do, 
as a plain historical fact ; and theiefore all we, who have been ordained clergy, iu the very 
form of our ordination atknowledged the doctrine of the apostolical succession. 
And for the same reason, we must necessarily consider none to be really ordained who have 
not tints heen ordained. For if ordination Is a divine ordinance, it must be necessary ; and 
if it is not a divine ordinance, how dare we use it? Therefore, all who use it, all of us, 
must consider it necessary. As well might we pretend the Sacraments are not necessary to 
salvation, while we make use of the offices in the Liturgy ; for when God appoints means 
of grace, they are the means. I do not see how any one can escape from this plain view of 
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Tracts were collected in a volume toward the end of 1834, a 
preface explained their object. " The following Tracts were 
published,"' it said, "with the object of contributing some- 
thing toward the practical revival of doctrines which, al- 
though held by the great divines of our Church, at present 
have become obsolete with the majority of her members, and 
are withdrawn from public view even by the more learned 
and orthodox few who still adhere to them. The Apostolic 
Succession, the Holy Catholic Church, were principles of ac- 
tion in the minds of our predecessors of the seventeenth 
century ; but, in proportion as the maintenance of the Church 
has been secured by law, her ministers have been under the 
temptation of leaning on an arm of flesh instead of her own 
divinely-provided discipline, a temptation increased by po- 
litical events and arrangements which need not here be more 
than alluded to. A lamentable increase of sectarianism has 
followed ; being occasioned (in addition to other more ob- 
vious causes), first, by the cold aspect which the new Church 



the subject, except (as 1 have already hinted) by declaring that the words do not mean all 
that they say. But only reflect what a most unseemly time for random words is that in 
which ministers are set apart for their ofHce. Do we not adopt a Liturgy In order Ut hinder 
inconsiderate idle language, and shall we, in the most sacred of all services, write down, 
subscribe, and use again and again, forms of speech which have not been weighed, and 
cannot be taken strictly? Therefore, my dear brethren, act up to your professions. Let 
it not be said that you have neglected a gift; for if yon have the Spirit of the Apostles on 
yon, surely this fa a great gift. 'Stir up the gift of God which is iD you.' Make much of 
it. Show your value of it. Keep it before your minds as an honorable badge, far higher 
than that secular respectability, or cultivation, or polish, or learning, or rank, which gives 
you a hearing with the many. Tell them of your trift. The times will soon drive you to do 
this, if yon mean to be still anything. But wait not for the times. Do not be compelled, 
by the world's forsaking you, to recur as if unwillingly to the high source of your authority. 
Speak out now, before you are forced, both as glorying in ynur privilege and to insure your 
rightful honor from your people. A notion has gone abroad that they can takeaway your 
power. They think they have given and can take it away. They think it lies in the 
Church property, and they know that they have politically the power to confiscate that 
property. They have been deluded into a notion that present palpable usefulness, pro- 
ducible results, acceptableness to your flocks— that these and such like are the tests of your 
divine commission. Enlighten them in this matter. Exalt our holy fathers the bishops, 
as the representatives of the Apostles, and the Angels of the Churches ; and magnify your 
office, as being ordained by them to take part in their ministry. But, if you will not adopt 
my view of the subject, which t offer to you, not doubtingly, yet (I hope) respectfully, at all 
events, choose your sipe. To remain neuter much longer will be itself to take a part. 
Choose your side ; since side you shortly must, with one or other party, even though you 
do nothing. Fear to be of those whose line is decided for them by chance circumstances, 
and who may perchance And themselves with the enemies of Christ, while they think but 
to remove themselves from worldly politics. Such abstinence is Impossible in troublous 
times. ' He that is not with Me is against Me ; and hethatgathereth not with Mescattereth 
abroad.' " 
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doctrines have presented to the religious sensibilities of the 
mind, next to their meagreness in suggesting motives to 
restrain it from seeking out a more influential discipline. 
Doubtless obedience to the law of the land, and the careful 
maintenance of ' decency and order ' (the topics in usage 
among us), are plain duties of the Gospel, and a reasonable 
ground for keeping in communion with the Established 
Church ; yet, if Providence has graciously provided for our 
weakness more iuteresting and constraining motives, it is a sin 
thanklessly to neglect them ; just as it would be a mistake to 
rest the duties of temperance or justice on the mere law of 
natural religion, wheu they are mercifully sanctioned in the 
Gospel by the more winning authority of our Saviour, Christ. 
Experience has shown the ineflicacy of the mere injunctions 
of Church order, however scripturally enforced, in restrain- 
ing from schism the awakened and anxious sinner ; who 
goes to a dissenting preacher ' because ' (as he expresses it) 
' he gets good from him ' ; and though he does not stand ex- 
cused in God's sight for yielding to the temptation, surely 
the ministers of the Church are not blameless if, by keeping 
back the more gracious and consoling truths provided for 
the little ones of Christ, they indirectly lead them into it. 
Had he been taught as a child, that the Sacraments, not 
preaching, are the sources of Divine Grace ; that the Apos- 
tolical ministry had a virtue in it which went out over the 
whole Church, when sought by the prayer of faith ; that 
fellowship with it was a gift and privilege as well as a duty, 
we could not have had so many wanderers from our fold, 
nor so man}- cold hearts within it. This instance may 
suggest many others of the superior influence of an apos- 
tolical over a mere secular method of teaching. The 
awakened mind knows its wants, but cannot provide for 
them ; and in its hunger will feed upon ashes, if it cannot 
obtain the pure milk of the word. Methodism and Popery 
are, in different ways, the refuge of those whom the Church 
stints of the gifts of grace ; they are the foster-mothers of 
abandoned children. . . . The multitude of men cannot teach 
or guide themselves ; and an injunction given to them to 
depend on their private judgment, cruel in itself, is doubly 
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hurtful, as throwing thorn on such teachers as speak daringly 
and promise largely, and not only aid but supersede individ- 
ual exertion. These remarks may serve as a clue, for those 
who care to pursue it, to the views which have led to the 
publication of the following Tracts. . . . There are zealous 
sous and servants of the English branch (of the Church of 
Christ) who see with sorrow that she is defrauded of her 
full usefulness by particular theories and principles of the 
present age, which interfere with the execution of one por- 
tion of her commission ; and while they consider that the 
revival of this portion of truth is especially adapted to break 
up existing parties in the Chnrch, and to form instead a 
bond of union among all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, they believe that nothing but these neglected doc- 
trines, faithfully preached, will repress that extension of 
Popery, for which the ever-multiplying divisions of the re- 
ligions world are too clearly preparing the way." 

Newman admits, in his Apologia, that the Tractarian 
enterprise had not afforded him ultimate rest when, in 1836, 
he delivered his celebrated series of sermons in St. Mary's, 
the Uuiversit}' church ; therefore it was natural that those 
discourses should have been more or less tentative in charac- 
ter. Descanting to his Protestant auditors on The Propheti- 
cal Office of the Church, Viewed Relatively to Romanism and 
Popular Protestantism, he urged Anglicanism to doff its 
Protestant characteristics, and to enter on a " middle path — 
via media " between Protestantism and Popeiy ; but he avowed 
that " it still remained to be tried whether the via media 
was capable of being professed, acted on, and maintained on 
a large sphere of action, or whether it was a mere modifica- 
tion or transition stage of either Romanism or popular 
Protestantism." Men like Dean Church, who had studied 
the Movement in all its phases and in all its participating 
personages, declared that these sermons alone gave to it an 
extension of life, and that without them it would never have 
acquired the influence which it soon exercised. "Even 
people who heard them continually," says the dean, "and 
who felt them to be different from an}- other sermons, hardly 
estimated their real power, or knew at the time the influence 
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which the sermons were having upon them. Plain, direct, 
unornamented, clothed in English that was only pnre and 
lucid, free from any faults of taste, strong in their flexibility' 
and perfect command both of language and thought, they were 
the expression of a piercing and large insight into character 
and conscience and motives, of a sympathy at once most tender 
and most stern with the tempted and the wavering, of an 
absolute and burning faith in God and His counsels, in His 
love, in His judgments, in the awful glory of His generosity and 
His magnificence. They made men think of the things which 
the preacher spoke of, and not of the sermon or the preacher. 
"While men were reading and talking about the Tracts, they 
were hearing the sermons ; and in the sermons they heard 
the living meaning, and reason, and bearing of the Tracts, 
their ethical affinities, their moral standard. The sermons 
created a moral atmosphere, in which men judged the ques- 
tions in debate. It was no dry theological correctness and 
completeness which were sought for. No love of privilege, 
no formal hierarchical claims, urged on the writers. What 
they thought in danger, what they aspired to revive and save, 
was the very life of religion, the truth and substance of all that 
makes it the hope of human society." None of the adven- 
titious arts of the orator aided Newman. Justin McCarthy 
says : " In all the arts that make a great preacher or orator, 
Cardinal Newman was deficient. His manner was con- 
strained and ungraceful, and even awkward ; his voice was 
thin and weak, his bearing was not at first impressive in any 
way — a gaunt, emaciated figure, a sharp eagle face, and a cold 
meditative eye, rather repelled than attracted those who saw 
him for the first time " (1). And, nevertheless, the late Pro- 

(1) Sir F. Doyle, in his Reminiscences, differs from Justin McCarthy in his estimate of 
Newman's manner and appearance : " When I knew him at Oxford, these somewhat dis- 
paraging remarks would not have been applicable. His manner, it is true, may have been 
self-repressed, constrained it was not. His bearing was neither awkward nor ungraceful ; 
it was simply quiet and calm, because under strict control ; but beneath that calmness, in- 
tense feeling, I think, was obvious to those who had any instinct of sympathy with him. 
But if Mr. McCarthy's acquaintance with him only began when he took office in an Irish 
Catholic University, lean quite understand that (flexibility not being; one of his special 
gifts) he may have failed now and again to bring himself into perfect harmony with an Irish 
audience. He was probably too much of a typical Englishman for his place ; nevertheless, 
Mr. McCarthy, though he does not seem to have admired him in the pulpit, is fully sensible 
of his intellectual powers and general eminence. Dr. Pusey, who used every now and then 
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fessor Shairpe of St. Andrews, who believed that " if Newman 
liad preached one of his St. Mary's sermons before a Scotch 
town congregation, they would have thought the preacher a 
' silly body, thus described the impression produced on 
himself by those discourses : " As he spoke, how the old 
truth became new ; how it came home with a meaning never 
felt before ! He laid his finger how gently, yet how power- 
fully, on some inner place in the hearer's heart, and told him 
things about himself he had never known till then. Subtlest 
truths, which it would have taken philosophers pages of 
circumlocution and big words to state, were dropped out by 
the way in a sentence or two of the most transparent Saxon. 
"What delicacy of style, yet what strength ! how simple, yet 
how suggestive ! how homely, yet how refined ! how penetrat- 
ing, yet how tender-hearted ! If now and then there was a 
forlorn undertone which at the time seemed inexplicable, 
you might be perplexed at the drift of what he said, but you 
felt all the more drawn to the speaker. . . . After hearing these 
sermons you might come away, still not believing the tenets 
peculiar to the High Church system ; but you would be hard- 
er than most men, if you did not feel more than ever ashamed 
of coarseness, selfishness, worldliness, — if you did not feel 
the things of faith brought closer to the soul " (1). 

It is needless to state that the Newmanites, or Tractarians, 
as they came to be styled (2), made many very virulent ene- 
mies ; even persons of presumed refinement frequently 
refused to them the ordinary courtesies of society. Their 
supposed Piomanism angered the Evangelicals ; their ascet- 
icism tortured the smug parsons of the Establishment ; their 
constant presentation of " mere dogma " irritated the Liberals. 

to take Newman's duties at St. Mary's, was to me a much less interesting p^.son. [A 
learned mar, no doubt, but dull and tedious as a preacher.! Certainly, in sp*(e of the 
name Puc.v;/wm having been given to the Oxford attempt at a new Catholic departure, 
he was not the Columbus of that voyage of discovery undertaken to find a safer ha»*en for 
the Church of England. I may, however, he more or less unjust to him, as I owe him 
a sort of grudgp. His discourses were not only less attractive than those of Dr. N'ewman, 
but always much longer, and the result of this was that the learned Canon of Christ 
Church generally made me late for dinner at my College, a calamity never inflicted ou his 
All Souls' hearers by the terser and swifter fellow of Oriel whom be was replacing." 

(1) John Ke^le ; by J . C Shairpe, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews ; p. 12— 17 
London, 18CC. 

'2) Whrtely thought to improve the nickname into " Tractltes." 
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Dr. Arnold termed them " Oxford malignants " ; arid Whate- 
ly, the Protestant incumbent of Dublin, styled them " secret 
infidels," comparing them to the " Children of the Mist," to 
the " Veiled Prophets." and even to the Indian Thugs (1). 
This antagonism on the part of the immense majority of the 
English Protestants was accentuated in 1838, when the Move- 
ment received an accession of many able men who cherished 
decidedly Rornan proclivities. As Newman afterw r ard wrote 
(2), " a new school of thought was rising, as is usual in doctrinal 
inquiries, and was sweeping the original party of the Move- 
ment aside." The most noteworthy of the new Tractarians 
were Oakley, Faber, Dalgairns, John Brande Morris, and 
Seager. Newman says that Oakley was the possessor "of 
elegant genius, of classical mind, and of rare talent in litera- 
ry composition " ; and his standing at Oxford was deserved- 
ly high. Church says that Seager and Morris were " men 
of wide and abstruse learning, quaint and eccentric scholars 
in habit and look, students of the ancient type, who even 
fifty years ago seemed out of date in their generation." The 
dean knew Faber to be " a man with a high gift of imagina- 
tion, remarkable powers of assimilating knowledge, and a 
great richness and novelty and elegance of thought, which, 
with much melody of voice, made him ultimately a very 
attractive preacher." Speaking of Dalgairns, the same 
authority quotes the remark made by " a competent judge " 
concerning a mper by the young student which had 
been submitted to him : " That man has an eye for the- 
ology." In his Oxford days, says Church, "there was in 
Dalgairns a bright and frank briskness, a mixture of modesty 
and arch, dariug, whicli gave him an almost boyish appear- 
ance ; but beneath this boyish appearance there was a subtle 

(1) ' Dr. Wilson was mightily pleased with my calling the traditiouals the ' Children of 
the Mist.' The title of ' Veiled Prophets ' he tnougbt too severe " (lt38). Life, ed. 1875, 
p. 167. " As for the suspicion of secret infidelity, I have said no more than I sincerely 
feel," ih. p. 181. " It would be a curious thing if yon (the Provost of Oriel) were to bring 
into your Bampton Lectures a mention of the Thugs. . . . Observe their submissive 
piety, their faith in long-preserved tradition, their regular succession of ordinations to 
their offices, their faith in the sacramental virtue of the conseerated governor ; in short, 
compare our religion with the Thuggee, putting out of account all those considerations 
whicli the traditinnists deprecate the discussion of. and where is the difference ? " (1840> 
ih. p. 194. 

(2) Apologia, p. 163. 
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and powerful intellect, alive to the problems of religious 
philosophy, and impatient of any but the most thorough 
solutions of them ; while, on the other hand, the religious 
affections were part of his nature, and mind and will and 
heart yielded an unreserved and absolute obedience to the 
leading and guidance of faith. In his later days, with his 
mind at ease. Father Dalgairns threw himself into the great 
battle with unbelief ; and few men have commanded more 
the respect of opponents not much given to think well of 
the arguments for religion, by the freshness and the solidity 
of his reasoning. At this time, enthusiastic in temper, and 
acute and exacting as a thinker, he found the Church Move- 
ment just, as it were, on the turn of the wave. He Avas 
attracted to it at first by its reaction against what was unreal 
and shallow, by its affinities with what was deep in idea and 
earnest in life ; then, and fiuall}-, he was repelled from it, by 
its want of completeness, by its English accpiieseence in com- 
promise, by its hesitations and clinging to insular associa- 
tions and sympathies, which had little interest for him." 
Another person, who was at this time even more prominent 
in the advanced portion of the Movement party, was W. G. 
Ward, Fellow of Balliol. Mr. "Ward, continues the dean of St. 
Paul's, had distinguished himself greatly at the Oxford Union 
as a vigorous speaker, at first on the Tory side ; " he came 
afterward under the influence of Arthur Stanley, then fresh 
from Rugby, and naturally learned to admire Dr. Arnold ; 
but Dr. Arnold's religious vagaries did not satisfy him ; 
the Movement, with its boldness and originality of idea and 
ethical character, had laid strong hold on him, and he passed 
into one of the most thorough-going adherents of Mr. New- 
man. There was something to smile at in his person, and 
in some of his ways — his unbusiness-like habits, his joj'ous- 
ness of manner, his racy stories ; but few more powerful in- 
tellects passed through Oxford in his time, and he has justi- 
fied his University reputation by his distinction since, both 
as a Roman Catholic theologian and professor, and as a 
profound metaphysical thinker, the antagonist on their 
own ground of J. Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer." The 
new recruits of Tractarianism were far more un-Anglican 
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than were the original leaders of the Movement : Newman, 
Pusey, and Keble, who had persuaded themselves that the 
Establishment was the lineal descendant of the ancient Brit- 
ish Church. Certainly, the study of the Fathers and of tha 
early English saints, prosecuted especially by Pusey, had 
induced in the minds of the would-be Catholicizers of An- 
glicanism many suspiciously Roman opinions. But, as 
Newman afterward wrote : " Judge of their dismay, when, ac- 
cording to the Arabian tale, on their striking their anchors 
into the supposed soil, lighting their fires on it, and fixing 
in it the poles of their tents, suddenly their island began to 
move, to heave, to splash, to frisk to and fro, to dive, and at 
last to swim away, spouting out inhospitable jets of 
water upon the credulous mariners who had made it their 
home. . . . They saw distinctly, in the reasonings of the Fath- 
ers, the justification of what they had been accustomed to 
consider the corruption of Eome. . . . Time went on ; and 
there was no mistaking or denying the misfortune which was 
impending over them. They had reared a goodly house, but 
their foundations were falling in. The soil and the masonry 
were both bad. The Fathers ivoidd protect Romanists. The 
Anglican divines ivould misquote the Fathers, and shrink from 
the very doctors to whom they appealed. The bishops of 
the seventeenth century were shy of the bishops of the 
fourth " (1). Nevertheless, the logical consequences of this 
discovery were long resisted by the still persisting Protest- 
ant prejudices of the original Tractarians ; Pusey and Keble 
resisted until they doffed their mortality. In 1839, when 
the second part of Hurrell Fronde's Remains was published, 
it became evident that Romanizing tendencies were indeed 
swaying the Movement. In the Preface of that interesting 
work, it was stated that the editors, by publishing the senti- 
ments of Hurrell Froude so unreservedly, " indicated their 
own general acquiescence in the opinion that the persons 
chiefly instrumental in the Reformation were not as a party 
to be trusted on ecclesiastical questions, nor yet to be imi- 
tated in the practical handling of the unspeakably awful 
matters with which they were concerned." And concerning 

(1) Anglican Difficulties, p. 121. 
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the differences between the English Reformers and the 
Fathers of the Church, the reader was told : " You must 
choose between the two lines ; they are not only diverging, 
but contrary." Men were asked to note the difference be- 
tween the practical Christian ideal of the Fathers and that 
presented by the Calvinist-Zwinglian school of Cranmer, 
etc. " Compare the sayings and manner of the two schools 
on the subjects of fasting, celibacy, religious vows, volun- 
tary retirement and contemplation, the memory of the 
saints, rites aud ceremonies, recommended by antiquity." 
It is not strange, therefore, that there soon loomed up be- 
fore Newman "a vista, the end of which he could not see " ; 
that for a moment he even entertained the thought that 
"the Church of Eome will be found right, after all." In 
the summer of 1839 he studied the subject of the Monophy- 
site heretics ; and having realized that the Monophysites 
had been in a position similar to that of the Anglicans of 
his day, and that the Church had stamped them as heretics, 
he felt that his fundamental idea of the via media, the de- 
fence of his companions and himself against the charge of 
schism by an appeal to antiquity, was perhaps untenable. 
He mentioned his perturbation to Henry Wilberforce, speak- 
ing also of the possibility of his joining the Roman Church ; 
whereupon Wilberforce, " upon whom such a fear came like 
a thunder-stroke, expressed his hope that Mr. Newman 
might die, rather than take such a step " (1). St. Augustine's 
words with reference to the Donatists, " securus judical or- 
bis terrartim," had shown to Newman that in the first cen- 
turies of Christianity "they decided ecclesiastical questions 
by a simpler rule than that of antiquity ; nay, St. Augustine 
was one of the prime oracles of antiquity ; here, then, was 
antiquity deciding against itself." Wilberforce says that 
Newman never again " settled down exactly into his old 
position ; before Aiigust, 1839, he had always both spoken 
and written of the Roman Church in the strong language of 
condemnation which he had learned from the great Anglican 
writers, of whom it must be said that however Catholic on 
any other subject, the very mention of the Pope acted as a 

(1) Thus Wilberforce in the Dublin Review, April, 1809, p. 327. 
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chemical test to precipitate in a moment their latent Prot- 
estantism. He no longer maintained the via media, or at- 
tacked Rome as schismatical. His new position was that 
' Rome is the Church, and we are the Church ' ; and ' there 
is no need to inquire which of the two has deflected most 
from the Apostolic standard.' This is the view he puts for- 
ward in the article on The Catholicity of the English Church, 
which appeared in Jan., 1840, and was the first result of his 
restored tranquillity of mind." 

While the Anglican impassiveness of the University of 
Oxford was being stirred into sensibility by so many of the 
most gifted of her sons, and while the very foundations of 
the Establishment were being undermined by engineers who 
as yet wore its uniform, what was the attitude of the Uni- 
versity authorities, and of the Anglican wearers of mitres ? 
All that the dean of St. Paul's advances by way of explan- 
ation of the course adopted, in this emergency, by the Heads 
of Houses in Oxford, may be summarized in one of his sen- 
tences : " There was always a stick ready to beat the offend- 
ers ; everything could be called Popish ; but for the most 
part they looked on with smiles, with jokes, sometimes with 
scolding." Caring more for their otium cum dignitate than 
for discussions which might generate strife, the Heads of 
Houses were satisfied with discountenancing the thing which 
they heard mentioned as Tractarianism, or as Newmanism, 
or as Puseyism. And at length, says Church, " they found 
themselves going along with the outside current of unin- 
structed and ignoble prejudice, in a settled and pronounced 
dislike, which took for granted that all was wrong in the 
Movement, which admitted any ill-natured surmise and fool- 
ish misrepresentation, and really allowed itself to acquiesce 
in the belief that men so well known in Oxford, once so ad- 
mired and honored, had sunk down to deliberate corrupters of 
the truth, and paltertrs with their own intellects and con- 
sciences. It came in a few years to be understood on both 
sides, that the authorities were in direct antagonism to the 
Movement ; and though their efforts in opposition to it were 
feeble and petty, it went on under the dead weight of official 
University disapproval. It would have been 3 great thing 
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for the English Church — though it is hard to see how, things 
being as they were, it would have come about — if the Move- 
ment had gone on, at least with the friendly interest, if not 
with the support, of the University rulers. Instead of that, 
after the lirst two or three years there was one long and bit- 
ter tight in Oxford, with the anger on one side created by 
the belief of vague but growing dangers, and a sense of in- 
capacity iu resisting them, and with deep resentment at in- 
justice and stupidity on the other." As for the bishops of 
the Establishment, nearly all of whom had been appointed by 
the crown for political or social reasons, Archbishop Howley, 
Phillpotts of Exeter, Kaye of Lincoln, and Marsh of Peter- 
borough, alone could be termed theologians. Ryder of Lich- 
field, and the two Sumners of Winchester and Chester, were 
Evangelicals. Blomfield of London was the most apprecia- 
tive of the dangers which menaced Anglicanism ; but he was 
never sure of his mind, and he realized that if the question 
of Tractarianism ever came before him, his theological abil- 
ities would be found unable to solve it. The position of 
these men, whom the Newmanites still regarded as shepherds 
of Israel, was delicate indeed ; the Tractarians exalted their 
office as no conservative Anglican ever ventured to exalt it, 
while any favor shown to those magnifiers of the episcopate 
would be resented by the then powerful Evangelical part}'. 
It seemed, therefore, to the bishops, just as to the author- 
ities of Oxford, that a polic}* of laiwev aller was the prudent 
one. But in the spring of 18-11, the appearance of the mem- 
orable Tract Xo. 90 aroused the Heads of Houses in Oxford 
from their lethargy, and convinced the prelates that tem- 
porization would no longer suffice. 

Newman's principal motive in writing Tract Xo. 00 is giv- 
en in the following passage of a letter which he sent to Dr. 
Jell", then canon of Christ Church, on March 10, 1811 : 
" There is at this moment a great progress of the religious 
mind of our Church to something deeper and truer than sat- 
isfied the last century. I have always contended, and will 
contend, that it is not satisfactorily accounted for by any par- 
ticular movements of individuals on a particular spot. The 
poets and philosophers of the age have borne witness to it 
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many years. Those great names in our literature, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Coleridge, though in 
different ways and with essential differences one from an- 
other, and perhaps from any Church system, bear witness 
to it. The system of Mr. Irving is another witness to it. 
The age is moving towards something, and most unhappily 
the one religious communion among us which has of late 
years been practically in possession of that something is the 
Church of Rome. She alone, amid all the errors and evils 
of her practical system, has given free scope to the feelings 
of awe, mystery, tenderness, reverence, devotedness, and 
other feelings which may be especially called Catholic. The 
question, then, is whether we shall give them up to the Roman 
Church or claim them for ourselves, as we well may, by re- 
verting to that older system which has of late years indeed 
been superseded, bat which has been and is quite congenial 
(to say the least), I should rather say proper and natural, or 
even necessary, to our Church. But if we do give them up, 
then we must give up the men who cherish them ; we must 
consent either to give up the men or to admit their principles. 
. . . The Tract is grounded on the belief that the Articles 
need not be so closed as the received method of teaching 
closes them, and ought not to be for the sake of many per- 
sons. If we will close them, we run the risk of subjecting 
persons whom we should least like to lose to the temptation 
of joining the Church of Rome." Some of the more ad- 
vanced Tractarians had agreed with their opponents that the 
Thirty-nine Articles opposed absolutely the doctrines which 
Newman defended on the authority of certain Anglican theo- 
logians, but which were, according to both parties, distinc- 
tively Roman ; and Newman had undertaken to demonstrate, 
by a rigorous examination of the language of the Articles, 
that the famous exposition of English Protestantism was 
reconcilable with the Catholic tenets. " It is often urged," 
declares No. 90, " and sometimes felt and granted, that there 
are in the Articles propositions or terms inconsistent with 
the Catholic faith ; or, at least, if persons do not go so far as 
to feel the objection as of force, they are perplexed how best 
to answer it, or how most simply to explain the passages on 
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which it is made to rest. The following Tract is drawn up 
with the view of showing how groundless the objec ion is, 
and further, of approximating toward the argumentative an- 
swer to it, of which most men have an implicit apprehension 
though they may have nothing more. That there arc, real 
difficulties 'to a Catholic Christian in the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion of our Church at this day, no one can deny; but the 
statements of the Articles are not in the number, and it may 
be ri-ht at the present moment to insist upon this. lhe en- 
terprise which Newman had undertaken, an endeavor to show 
that the Thirtn-nim Articles might be interpreted m a Cath- 
olic sense, was worthy of his powerful intellect, if its magni- 
tude alone was considered ; but the arguments adduced by 
him merely demonstrated that he still clung desperately to 
Ms hope-it must have ceased long ago to be a conviction 
-that the English Establishment was a » branch of the 
Universal Church. An almost general panic resulted in Ox- 
ford when the contents of No. 90 had been digested ; loud 
and perhaps sincere denunciations of the author's orthodoxy 
Df his false reasonings, and of his moral principles, resounded 
Ihroiv* the ancient halls. The Tract had been published 
)U 07th February. On the 8th of March four senior tutors, 
one of whom ^ Mr. H. B. Wilson, of St John's and an- 
other Mr Tait, of Balliol, addressed the editor of the Iracf, 
char-in- No. 90 with suggesting and opening a way, by 
which men might, at least in the case of Roman views, vio- 
late their solemn engagements to their University. On the 
15th of March, the Board of Heads of Houses, refusing to 
wait for Mr. Newman's defense, which was known to be corn- 
in- and which bears date 13th March, published their judg- 
ment Thev declared that in No. 90 « modes of interpreta- 
tion were suggested, and have since been advocated in other 
publications purporting to be written by members o f t k> 
University, bv which subscription to the Articles might be 
reconciled with the adoption of Roman Catholic error.' And 
thev announced their resolution, "That modes of interpreta- 
tion, such as are suggested in the said Tract, evading rather 
than explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
rPc-onciling subscription to them with the adoption of er- 
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rors which they are designed to counteract, defeat the ob- 
ject, and are inconsistent with the due observance of the 
above-mentioned statutes " (1). 

The fall of 1841 witnessed one of the facts which helped 
to destroy Newman's belief in the Catholicity of the Estab- 
lishment ; " it was," he afterward said, " one of the blows 
which broke me " (2). The Prussian sovereign had con- 
ceived the idea of an inter-communion between his newly- 
manufactured State Church and the Church of England. 
As a first step toward a closer alliance between the two bod- 
ies, it was proposed to institute a Protestant bishopric at 
Jerusalem, the prelate to be nominated alternately by Eng- 
land and Prussia, to be consecrated by English bishops, 
and to exercise jurisdiction over the English and German 
Protestants in Palestine. When the project was submitted 
to Archbishop Howley of Canterbury and Bishop Blomfield 
of London, they immediately approved it, to the dismay of 
those who asserted the Apostolicity and Catholicity of the 
Establishment (3). Newman saw in this proposed close 
communion with Lutherans and Calvinists a patent contra- 
diction of all the arguments which he had so laboriously 
framed for proof of the historical and constitutional Cath- 
olicity of his beloved Church. He sent a vehement protest 
to the archbishop. For three or four more years Newman 
continued to recognize the claims of the Establishment, im- 
perfect and faulty though he felt it to be ; he still deemed 
it possible to restore to it the vitality which he fancied that 
it had once possessed. But in January, 1843, he published 
a retractation of the severe language which he had hitherto 
used in regard to the Papacy; and in the following Septem- 
ber, he tendered his resignation of St. Mary's, and an- 
nounced that he would soon resign his fellowship. He had 
finally realized that he could no longer hold any office in 
the Church of England, or again be her champion ; now 
there remained for him, he considered, only the duty of dis- 

(1) That is, the statutes of the University, cited in the preamble to the resolution. 

(2) Apologia, pp. 243, 253. 

(3) Cardinal Wiseman, writing to Phillipps on Dec 8, 1842, says that the Austrian Minis- 
ter to England told him that the design was " concocted by correspondence directly between 
the king of Prussia nnd Dr. Howley." 
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covering whether it was or not a delusion which was urging 
him to enter into the Roman communion. That this con- 
summation was by no means improbable, he informed his 
sisters and his more intimate friends. The eruol struggle 
between Newman's dearest affections and his < f rowiu<i con- 
victions, says Church, had begun, and it long continued, 
with the belief that though England was wrong, Home was 
not right. He thought, continues the dean, " that though 
the Pioman argument seemed more and more unanswerable, 
there were insuperable difficulties of certain fact which 
made the Roman conclusion incredible ; that there was so 
much good and truth in England, with all its defects and 
faults, which was unaccountable and unintelligible on the 
Roman hypothesis ; that the real upshot was that the whole 
state of things in Christendom was abnormal ; that to Eng- 
lish churchmen the English Church had immediate and 
direct claims which nothing but the most irresistible coun- 
ter-claims could overcome or neutralize — the claims of a 
shipwrecked body cut off from country and home, yet as a 
shipwrecked body still organized, and with much saved 
from the wreck, and not to be deserted, as long as it held 
together, in an uncertain attempt to rejoin its lost unity. 
Resignation, retirement, silence, lay communion, the hope 
of ultimate, though perhaps long deferred reunion — these 
were his first thoughts. Misgivings could not be helped, 
would not be denied, biit need not be jiaraded, were to be 
kept at arm's length as long as possible. This is the picture 
presented in the autobiography of these painful and dreary 
years ; and there is every evidence that it is a faithful one." 
Some months before Newman resigned from St. Mart's, 
and retired permanently to Littlemore, there had occurred a 
definite separation of the more moderate Tractarians, repre- 
sented by Dr. Pnsey, and the more advanced ones, such as 
Ward and Oakley, who used the columns of the British 
Critic for an advocacy of principles which the Establishment, 
with all of its phenomenal elasticity, could not be expected 
to tolerate. Ward and Oakley openly denied that the 
Church of England possessed any of the " notes " of a 
Church ; with every successive article in the Critic they ac- 
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cepted more of Roman doctrine ; and tliey did not hesitate 
to say that the Roman Pontiff is the divinely-appointed 
Primate of Christendom. When it was urged that with such 
opinions they could not be justified in remaining Anglicans, 
they replied that Providence had placed them in the Estab- 
lishment ; that the admirable elasticity of Anglicanism al- 
lowed its professors to hold any Roman doctrine ; and that 
it was better to not make an open profession of Catholicism, 
until a large number of Anglicans would have been con- 
vinced of their duty to accompany them (1). Newman 
seems to have smiled on this comfortable theory when it 
was first broached ; for in a letter to Hope Scott, Sept., 
1843, he speaks of " those who feel they can with a safe con- 
science remain with us while the} T are allowed to testify in 
behalf of Catholicism, and to promote its interests ; i, e., as 
if by such acts the} r were putting our Church, or at least a 
portion of it in which they are included, in the position of 
catechumens. They think they may stay while they are 
moving themselves and others, nay, say the whole Church, 
toward Rome. ... Is this not an intelligible ground ? I 
should like your opinion of it." It must be noted, however, 
that when Ward carried his theory to its logical develop- 
ment, holding that " the whole cycle of Roman doctrine, 
confirmed by the Pope," might be consistent with member- 
ship in the Establishment, Newman wrote to Hope Scott : 
" You are quite right in saying that I do not take Ward and 
Oakley's grounds that all Roman doctrine may be held in 
our Church, and that as Roman, I have always and every- 
where resisted it." At this period Ward had become the 
enfant terrible of the Tractarian party. Unlike all the Pus- 
eyites, who were staunch worshippers of the dissimulating 
weakling whom they designated as " the martyr-king," he 
stoutly contended that the execution of Charles I. was the 
only defensible course in the circumstances. At this closing 
period of the Movement, he proclaimed as hair-splitting 
and unreal the theory that the Establishment was a part of 
the Catholic Church. He would not recognize in himself 
or in his ministerial brethren any sacerdotal character or 

(1) Wilfrid Ward : loc. cit.. p. 213. 
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power. When some Pnseyite innoeont, iu order to play in 
the emasculated travesty which his party dignified with the 
name of Auricular Confession, would ask AVard to act as 
"ghostly father," he was indeed not repelled, but when he 
had finished his communication, he received no " absolu- 
tion " ; the sturdily honest AVard would thru simply kneel 
bv his side, and beg God to forgive both of them. One day 
Macmnllen, one of the Tractarians who afterward did receive 
the priesthood, told AVard to hear in mind that, according 
to the principles of the Movement, he was really a priest of 
God; whereupon he replied: "If that is the case, the 
whole thing is infernal humbug." In 1843, realizing the 
need of reconciling his frequent admiring references to Rome 
with the objects of the Movement, AVard wrote in the British 
Critic: "It may be worth while to remind our readers that 
we are defending a class of doctrines which on the whole 
have the distinct sanction, both of oar Church's formularies 
and of our ' standard divines,' and yet are wholly alien to 
the very fundamental principles of our present practical 
system." The very word ' sacerJos,' which Mr. Bernard and 
Archbishop AVhately, whom he quotes, regard as the symbol 
and spring of a Christian corruption, is sanctioned in the 
Latin version of our Articles, which all the world knows to 
be of equal authority with the English. . . . The Athamtskm 
Creed speaks of something, which it calls 'the Catholic 
faith,' as so authoritative, that its denial incurs an anathema ; 
a sanction with which our Church has not invested the very 
fundamental basis of a ' scriptural religion,' not even such 
doctrines as the canonicity and inspiration of Scripture 
itself, essential and Catholic though these doctrines be. 
And 'in their general view of the Church's office our < great 
divines,' it is well known, have displayed the same spirit. 
As to ceremonial religion, in particular, who can possibly 
go bevoud Archbishop Laud in his attachment to it ? And 
as to'the Eucharistic Sacrifice, let any one impartially pe- 
ruse No. 81 of the Tracts/or the Times. On the other hand, 
in our existing practice (though it is hardly worth while to 
set about illustrating what is so very plain) unlimited private 
judgment on the text of Scripture is openly claimed, and 
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without rebuke, by our people. Again, we have in Ireland, 
e. g., abandoned the very word ' priest ' to the Roman 
Catholics ; an ordinary layman would be hardly more aston- 
ished at being told that his clergyman was in communion 
with the Pope, than that in the Eucharist the said clergy- 
man offered a 'sacrifice' (Tract 81, p. 256), 'a propitiatory 
oblation ' (Johnson, p. 314), ' a complete sacrifice ' (Brett, p. 
395) for the people ; and certainly anything more utterly ir- 
reconcilable with the whole idea of the relative sacredness 
of holy things and places, or of a symbolized and sacramen- 
tal religion, than the popular mode of behaving in churches, 
or the ordinary form of Sunday service, it is difficult for the 
most active imagination to conceive. Now, this whole view, 
thus distinctly recognized by our Church in theory, thus 
wholly abandoned in practice, has been preserved abroad in 
practice as well as in theory. We are absolutely driven, 
then, were we ever so averse, to consider Rome in its degree 
our model ; for we are met in limine by objections derived 
from the witnessed effect of these doctrines in Roman Cath- 
olic countries. The English theoretical system agrees with 
Rome in these matters •; the English practical system differs 
from her ; in entering a protest, then, against our practical 
system in defence of our theoretical, we have necessarily the 
appearance of appealing to Rome against England. . . . The 
truth is, that we have been so long accustomed to a vague, 
shadowy, indefinite creed — to a creed which we dare not 
contemplate steadily lest it fade from our sight in the con- 
templation — which we dare not approach closely lest it melt 
away, as it were, from our very breath — that we cannot be 
brought into the presence of a real orthodox Catholic, 
' knowing what he believes ' and saying it, without feeling 
ourselves in a strangely uncomfortable position : we have 
been so long accustomed to theological gloom and twilight, 
that the first intrusion of the light of day pains and distress- 
es us. The pain and distress, then, must with such per- 
sons come first ; but the sun brings with it real light and 
warmth notwithstanding ; and they, too, will in time learn 
and appropriate their share in its happy infhiences ; they, 
too, will in time exult that after the long night the day has 
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begun to dawn on them ; that they have been rescued from 
the oppressive, arrogant, and insulting dominion of Protest- 
ant superstition, ami brought .safely into the fulness and 
freshness of Gospel truth." It is no wonder that the conse- 
quence of these and similar articles in the British Critic was 
the discontinuance of that He view, in deference to the anti- 
Roman sentiments of men like Pusey, and like the "William 
Palmer of that day. Palmer now wrote a pamphlet giving 
" a narrative of the events connected with the publication of 
the Tracts for the Times, with reflections on existing tenden- 
cies to Romanism," and complaining of the excesses of 
Ward, Oakley, and others of the " extreme party." This 
narrative was the cause of Ward's book on The Ideal of a 
Christian Church Considered in Comparison with Existing 
Practices, a work which, in the words of Dean Stanley, gave 
the signal for the "closing scene of the conflict of the first 
Oxford Movement " (1). 

While Ward was writing the Ideal, Newman had said to 
Dalgairns : " The great thing we have to look for now is 
Ward's magnum opus'' ; therefore when the book appeared, 
Dalgairns hastened to Littlemore, and asked for the great 
leader's opinion on it. Newman was reading it at the mo- 
ment, and he replied : " It won't do " ; and he especially in- 
dicated his rejection of Ward's belief that Anglicans were 
free to regard the Church of Rome as their authorized teach- 

(1) Its dedication was as follows : " To all members of the English Church who have her 
welfare deeply at heart, these pages, which have been prompted by an earnest desire to 
bear part, if it might be allowed, in the great work of restoring unity of doctrine and ac- 
tion within her pale, are respectfully and affectionately inscribed." In the Preface, the 
author writes: " The one object which has been nearest my heart throughout has been the 
attempting to lay down a sufficient basis on which all who profess what are called ' High 
Church' sentiments might be able to co-operate without compromise on any side." This 
basis is the principle which he maintains that Catholic asceticism has ever presupposed 
— " that careful and individual moral discipline Is the only possible basis on which Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice can be reared." If it be allowed that the existing English Church 
entirely neglects, as Mr. Ward maintains, the duty of such moral discipline, then he con- 
cludes "that to remedy these defects is an object of so much magnitude as to offer the full- 
est scope for all our energies ; -that to act heartily and unsuspiciously on our points of 
agreement is the sure way of arriving at agreement on matters which are now points of 
difference." At the same time he adds." I have felt it a positive duty In no way to con- 
ceal my own deeply and deliberately entertained opinions on the ultimate result which 
would ensue from all wisely directed endeavors to reform and purify our Church," that 
result being a nearer and nearer approximation to the principles and doctrines current in 
the Church of Rome, and Anally to repentance for the schism of the sixteenth century, and 
the wish to acknowledge once more the primacy of thft See of Peter, and its divine com- 
mission as guardian of Catholic truth. 
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er. Tlie feeling of the Puseyite Tractarians, and of nearly 
all the High Church Anglicans, in regard to the Ideal, was ex- 
pressed by Gresley, prebendary of Lichfield, when he wrote : 
" Most heartily do I wish that Mr. Ward was anywhere else, 
rather than at the University of Oxford at the present time, 
or that he had never been so ill-advised as to publish his un- 
happy book, or indeed anything else. With good and up- 
right intentions, Mr. Ward's writings have been singularly 
infelicitous. The Church was going on very well when Mr. 
Ward unhappily became connected with the British Critic ; 
since which time all has gone wrong. The peculiar mischief 
in Mr. Ward's writings is that he puts forth the most impor- 
tant and valuable truths which, if discreetly stated, might be 
of the greatest value to the Church ; but coupling them with 
such extravagant statements, such apparent arrogance and 
scorn of those who differ from him, such misstatements of 
other persons' views, and such an obvious leaning, or rath- 
er identification of himself with the Church of Rome, that 
an insuperable prejudice is raised against the very improve- 
ments he advocates. Never was there such a mixture of op- 
posites. It may be questioned whether Mr. Ward's Roman- 
izing tendencies might not have been passed over unheeded, 
but for the vehement manner in which he denounces the un- 
holiness, and imbecility, and latitudinarianism, and various 
evil attributes, which, whether rightly or not, he thinks he 
perceives in the present system of our Church. It is on ac- 
count of this, that the anger of many persons is concentrated 
upon him. He has himself contrived the conductor which 
is to bring all the electric fluid on his own head." It soon 
transpired that the Oxford authorities had determined to 
make an example of AVard. Six passages from the Ideal 
were said to be inconsistent with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and therefore with the good faith of AVard, who had sub- 
scribed them ; and the Heads of Houses had decided that in 
a Convocation to be held on Feb. 13, 1845, a resolution to that 
effect should be passed, and that a second resolution should 
deprive the culprit of his degrees, while a third should de- 
clare that in future " the Articles must be accepted, not ac- 
cording to the subtle explanations of the nineteenth century, 
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but according to the rigid definitions of the sixteenth. It laid 
down that whenever subscribed at the Universit}' of Oxford, 
the}- must be accepted in that sense in which they had been 
originally uttered, and in which the University imposed 
them " (1). This determination of the dons caused great 
excitement in all circles of thought ; for .although few, even 
among the advanced Tractarians, accepted all of Ward's con- 
clusions, it was seen that the proposed course was equiva- 
lent, on the part of the University, to an ostracization of 
fully one-half of its most promising sons. The sense of the 
University of that moment was " Low Church " ; but, asks 
Wilfrid Ward, was this sense identical with that of the fra- 
mers of the Articles, as it professed to be? Keble wrote 
against a condemnation of Ward, although he did not ap- 
prove the Ideal. Pusey preserved absolute silence. Tait, 
afterward incumbent of Canterbury, approved the personal 
condemnation of the criminated passages of the Ideal ; but 
he wrote to the vice-chancellor that the proposed test estab- 
lished a principle which would bear hard not only on Ward 
and the Newmanites, but also on many whose place in the 
Establishment was regarded as secure — a position in which 
Ward had already intrenched himself, when he said : " My 
subscription is as honest as that of others." Newman took 
no part in the struggle. Archdeacon Wilberforce wrote 
against Ward, and for the test. Gladstone, although he 
wrote strongly in an attempted refutation of the Ideal, re- 
fused to countenance the test. Writing to Wilberforce on 
Dec. 29, 1844, he said : " With respect to the new test I have 
not heard the argument for it, and have some difficulty in con- 
ceiving what it can be. In the first place, I apprehend much 
is to be said on the naked question of legality ; but that I 
pass by. On general grounds I see very many objections. 
Firstly, the recurrence to the sense of first promulgation is 
no guarantee against Wardism, because it is part of Ward's 
theory that he is acting wholly within the theory of the prom- 
ulgators. Secondly, the sense of first promulgation is a 
matter only to be known by much historical study ; and so 
far as I can get at it, I am disposed to believe it was a sense 

(1) Dean Stanley, in the Kdinhwah Review. April, I&>1, d. SX). 
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very liberal towards the Church of Kome. This appears to 
me to stand on the face of the Articles much more than any 
other sense. But whether that be so or not, I do not think you 
should call on men to affirm virtually propositions of history, 
unless they are known either by study or notoriety. And in 
this case few could have adequately studied, and I am not 
aware that any sense (quoad these points) is notorious. 
Thirdly, I find, however, much greater difficulty still in con- 
jecturing what is meant by the present sense of the Univer- 
sity. I think there is no University sense sufficiently def- 
inite to be made the subject of a test. But even if this 
position be waived, where is this definite sense to be found ? 
And is it fixed, or does it vary from year to year ? " The 
result of this agitation was the abandonment of the test ; but 
when the Oxford Convocation met on Feb. 13, the passages 
from the Ideal were condemned by a vote of 777 to 391 ; and 
Ward was deprived of his degrees by a vote of 569 to 511. 
Among the voices which voted non placet, that of Mr. Glad- 
stone was very vehement ; indeed, the great commoner voted 
in favor of Ward on both propositions. At the close of the 
proceedings Ward called on Pusey, and in a jocose manner 
lie commented on the anomalous position which he now per- 
force occupied in the University ; he was a Fellow of Balliol, 
but since his degree had beeD cancelled, he was practically 
an undergraduate. " They can't expect me to wear an under- 
graduate's cap and gown, " he remarked ; " I suppose I 
must wear mv beaver. " Then a grave voice from the end of 
the room reached his ear : " The situation seems to me, Mr. 
Ward, to be one of the utmost gravity. It is indeed a serious 
crisis. Let us not at such a time give way to a spirit of 
levity or hilarity." The speaker was Archdeacon Manning, 
who had voted for Ward, and who now met him for the first 
time. The conversation that ensued would indicate that 
Manning at least did not then regard the Ideal as too Catholic 
in tone ; for when Ward repeated his opinion, expressed in 
his work, that the doctrines of Luther were worse than athe- 
ism, the archdeacon replied: "The most Lutheran book I 
have ever read was called The Ideal of a Christian Church" (1). 

(1) There was much in the Oxford proceedings against Ward that was calculated to 
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A strong effort to procure the condemnation of Tract No. UO 
in this Convocation had been made by the foes of Newman ; 
a requisition to the Board, issued in the names of Dr. Fans- 
sot and Dr. Ellerton, received nearly 500 signatures. But 
many leading minds, Gladstone among them, convincod the 
proctors that they ought to exercise their right of Veto on 
the project ; and when, after the degradation of Ward, the 
vice-chancellor put the question, the proctors stopped the 
proceedings (1). 

The Movement was now on the verge of collapse. Dean 
Stanley was wont to ascribe that consummation to the scan- 
dal which, according to him, had been operated among the 

amuse. Shortly after the appearance of the Ideal lie was deprived of his tutorship of 
mathematics in Balliol, and just before the Feast of Sis. Simon and Jude he was forbidden 
to act any longer as deputy-chaplain for Oakley. His son tells us that when that day arrived, 
in the ordinary course of things, he was to read the Epistle at the Communion service 
on one side of the Communion table, while Dr. Jenkyns, as senior ecclesiastic read the 
Gospel at the other side. Mr. Ward himself expected some sort of protest from the Master, 
and he was not. disappointed. A scene long remembered by the undergraduates who were 
present followed. Directly the Master saw Mr. Ward advancing to the Epistle side of the 
table he shot forth from his place and rushed to the Gospel side, and just as Mr. Ward was 
beginning, commenced in his loudest tones : - " The Epistle is taken from the ili>t chapter 
of St. Jude." Mr. Ward made no further attempt to continue, and the Master, now thor- 
oughly aroused, readaf him across the Communion table. The words of the Epistle were 
singularly appropriate to the situation, and the Master, with ominous pauses and looks at 
the irreverent Puseyite, who had sown sedition in the Church and blasphemed ihe Heads of 
Houses, read as follows slowly and emphatically: "For there arc certain men crept in 
unawares" (pause, and look at Mr. Ward) "who were before of old ordained unto this 
condemnation" (pause, and look), " ungodly men " (pause, and look) ;-and a little later, 
still more slowly and bitterly he read, "they speak evil of dignities ! " 

(1) " On this part of the question, those who have ever been honored by Mr. Newman's 
friendship must feel it dangerous to allow themselves thus to speak. And yet thev must 
speak ; for no one else can appreciate it as truly as thoy do. When they see the person 
wbomthey had been accustomed to revere as few men are revered, whose labors, whose 
greatness, whose tenderness, whose singleness and holiness of purpose, they have been 
permitted' to know intimately— not allowed even the poor privilege of satisfying, by silence 
and retirement— bytberelinnnisbtnentof preferment, position, and influenee-tne persever- 
ing hostility of persons whom they cannot help comparing with him— not permitted even 
to submit in peace to those irregular censures, to which he seems to have been even morbid- 
ly alive, but dragged forth to suffer an oblique and tardy condemnation ; called again to 
account for matters now long ago accounted for ; on which a judgment has been pro- 
nounced, which, whatever others may think of it, he at least has accepted as conclusive— 
when they contrast his merits, his submission, his treatment, which they see and know, 
with the merits, the bearing, the fortunes of those who are doggedly pursuing him. It docs 
become very difficult to speak without sullylne what it Is a kind of pleasure to feel is /iw 
cause by using hard words, or betraying it by not using them. It Is too dlffleult to speak. 
a9 ought to be spoken, of this uncrenerous and gratuitous afterthought— too difficult to keep 
clear of what, at least, will be thought exaggeration ; too difficult to do justice, to what 
they feel to be undoubtedly true ; and I will not attempt to say more than enough to mark 
an opinion which ought to he plainly avowed, as to the nature of this procedure."— Short 
Appml to Memhrrx nf Convocation on the Vropowl Censure of No. 90. By Frederic 
Rogers, Fellow of Oriel (Dated Feb. 8, 1815). 
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more devout of the Tractarians by the marriage of Ward (1). 
No such absurd reason could have caused dejection in the 
minds of the men who had rallied around the standard of 
John Henry Newman. There were several events which may 
have hastened the demise of Tractarianism ; for instance, 
the decision of the Ecclesiastical Courts in regard to the 
Stone Altar case, the Margaret Street proceedings, etc. (2). 
But the prime cause was undoubtedly the declared intention 
of Newman, the very soul of the Movement, to become a 
Catholic. After the degradation of Ward, says the dean of 
St. Paul's, " there was a widespread feeling of insecurity. 
Priends did not know of friends, how their minds were 
working, how they might go. Anxious letters passed, the 
writers not daring to say too much, or reveal too much 
alarm. And yet there was still some hope that at least with 
the great leader matters were not desperate. To his own 

l (1) " Ward had first taken deacon's orders with no belief in their sacramental character. 
But even after his final ordination as a Newmanite, the anomalous state of the English 
Church seemed to him to throw such doubt on the Episcopal Succession, that he had never 
believed in the validity of his own orders. His views on clerical celibacy were therefore no 
bar to bis marriage. Still, when it came to the alternative of breaking off a friendship 
which had been so much to him, and taking a step which must necessarily, in the excited 
state of feeling on every point in Catholic doctrine, be a shock to his supporters, he hesi- 
tated ; and it was only the decided counsel of the men to whom he ever looked for advice in 
matters of duty, which determined him to act as he acted. Newman held that it was his 
vocation, as he felt it to be for his happiness, that the friendship should be allowed to be- 
come what it had fast been becoming. Miss Frances Mary Wingfleld was the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. John Wingfleld, D. D., one of the pluralists of bygone days, 
who held, among other preferments, a canonry of York, a probendal stall at Wor- 
cester, and another living at Bromsgrove. She had long been a zealous Puseyite, 
and had followed Mr. Ward's career with all the sympathy which was natural in 
a disciple of Oakley. They were engaged to be married in the winter of 1844, on the eve 
of the events described in the last chapter. It was thought advisable, considering the exas- 
perated state of public feeling, that the engagement should not be publicly known until 
after the proceedings of 13th February. It was not a time at which the public mind 
would be disposed to take a fair view of the subject ; and the broad fact that the English 
clergyman who advocated clerical celibacy was himself about to marry, would be a more 
effective weapon in the hands of his opponents than the more complicated and personal 
considerations by which individual duty is decided, could be for his friends. In calmer 
times the case might have been otherwise. John Wesley advocated clerical celibacy, and 
yet thought that his own circumstances and character warranted him in marrying. And 
though he had not even the plea which Mr. Ward had, that he did not regard his orders as 
assured, or his vocation to be that of a priest, we do not hear of his marriage being criti- 
cised. But December, 1844, was a moment of intense excitement and consequent unfairness 
on all sides In the English Church. The party could not risk the possible consequences of 
disclosure, and the engagement was not divulged until the great day of Mr. Ward's trial 
before the University was past. It was a nine days' wonder, and a year or two later, when 
Mr. Ward had become a Catholic layman, probably very few disapproved of it." — Wilfrid 
Ward ; uhi supra, cb. 14. 
(2) Wilfrid Ward describes both matters. 
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friends he gave warning ; lie had already done so in a way 
to leave little to expect but at last to lose him ; he spoke of 
resigning his fellowship in October, though he wished to 
defer this till the following June; but nothing final had 
been said publicly. Even at the hist it was only anticipated 
by some that he would retire into lay communion. But 
that silence was awful and ominous. . . . The defeated party, 
though defeated signally and conspicuously in the sight of 
the Church and the country, had in it too large a proportion 
of the serious and able men of the University, with too clear 
and high a purpose, and too distinct a sense of the strength 
and reality of their ground, to be in as disadvantageous a con- 
dition as from a distance might be imagined. A closer view 
would have discovered how much sympathy there was for their 
objects and for their main principles in many who greatly dis- 
approved of much in the recent course and tendency of the 
Movement. It might have been seen how the unwise 
measures of the Heads had awakened convictions among 
many who were not naturally on their side, that it was 
necessary both on the ground of justice and policy to arrest 
all extreme measures, and to give a breathing time to the 
minority. Confidence in their prospects as a party might 
have been impaired in the Tractarians ; but confidence in 
their principles, confidence that they had rightly interpreted 
the spirit, the claims, and the duties of the English Church, 
confidence that devotion to its cause was the call of God, 
whatever might happen to their own fortunes, this confidence 
was unshaken by the catastrophe of February." But in 
September, 1845, Ward and his wife were received into the 
Catholic Church by the Jesuit, Father Brownbill ; and on 
Oct. 8, Newman made his abjuration of Protestantism in the 
hands of the Passiouist, Father Dominic. Immediately after 
his reception of conditional baptism, Newman went to his 
desk, on which rested the manuscript of his not yet com- 
pleted Essay o}i the Development of Christum Doctrine, and 
wrote by way of an Appendix to the work the words which 
Hutton well describes as destined to be remembered as long 
as the English language endures : "Such were the thoughts 
concerning the ' blessed vision of peace,' of one whose long 
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continued petition had been that the Most Merciful would 
not despise the work of his own hands nor leave him to him- 
self, while yet his eyes were dim and his breast laden, and 
he could but employ Reason in the Things of Faith. And 
now, dear reader, time is short and eternity long. Put not 
from you what you have here found ; reject it not as mere 
matter of present controversy. Set not out to reject it, and 
looking about for the best way of doing so ; seduce not your- 
self with the imagination that it comes of disgust, or disap- 
pointment, or restlessness, or wounded feeling, or undue 
sensibility, or other weakness. "Wrap not yourself round in 
the associations of years past, nor determine that to be the 
truth which you wish to be so, nor make an idol of cherished 
anticipations. Time is short, eternity is long. ' Nunc dimit- 
tls servum Tuum, Domine, secundum verbum Tuum in pace. 
Quia vider ant oculi mei salutare Tutim' " (1). Numerous in- 

(1) " It has been said that at that time the adequate and complete formula of the faith of 
many men, eminent in judgment and will, was these words— Credo in Newmanum. A 
word from him, even less than that, a passing shade of expression, a gesture, a silent pause, 
were obeyed or listened to, as the commands of a king or the decrees of an infallible Pontiff. 
Rarely has a man in this or any other age enjoyed more fully the intoxicating joys of an 
intellectual and moral dictatorship. ' What is pathetic in his case is, that during almost all 
this time the object of this adoration, the idol of this worship, was a prey to the poignaut 
anguish of doubt. He saw an abyss open beside him, and, more unfortunate than Pascal, 
it was he who brought to it all those who confided in him. . . . Very soon he felt that he 
had not the right to limit his affirmations to what was useful to his cause. It would have 
been very convenient, but not sufficiently honest, to cut off from his theories all that went 
beyoud the current conception of Anglicanism, to prune away all that threatened the 
claims or showed the contradictions of the Church of England. Accepting, invoking a part 
of the formula of Vincent de Lerins, he could not conscientiously reject and condemn the 
remainder. Did not his doctrine of the rule of Christian antiquity, of conformity to the 
primitive Church, logically imply Catholicism ? How could he assert with the same breath 
that the Chnrch was by divine right the depository and interpreter of revealed truth, and 
that she was the mistress of errors and sponsor of popular superstitious ? With what right 
could he proclaim the infallible authority of the Church of the first three centuries, of the 
great (Ecumenical Councils, only to recognize the great defection of the Church in the 
Middle Ages, the straying from the right path of the Council of Trent ? The terror with 
which Newman saw the uprising of these questions was sincere. If his mind began to 
throw off the yoke of his Protestant prejudices, his heart and imagination were still en- 
slaved by them. ... It seemed to Newman that he was doomed to strike a deadly blow at 
his mother, the Church (of England), whether he forsook her to kneel before her proud 
enemy, or whether he tore away from her with his own hands the crown that he had just 
placed upon her head. This inner strife was already far advanced when, as a climax, 
there came a whole series of external facts, of undeniable, practical realities, which showed 
him the fictitious and imaginary elements of his fundamental affirmations. It was no 
longer a question of knowing theoretically whether a Church possessing, or claiming a 
part of the supernatural attributes of the ideal Church, has the logical right to repudiate 
the others. . . . Newman had to own that Anglicanism did not possess the distinctive signs 
of the Church of God. How could such fictions as the following be maintained, when 
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deed were the. conversions which were encouraged by tlie 
example of Newman; ami the disappointed Pusey could find 
consolation only by flattering himself with the fancy that 
their change of faith had worked harm in the characters of 
his olden friends : "All who have left us have deteriorated so 
much — all, that is, with two exceptions. One exception is 
Newman, whose nature is so beautiful, so perfect, that 
nothing, not even going over to Rome, could change him. 
The other exception is Ward. Ward had got so bad already, 
that with him further deterioration was impossible." 

In 1850 there originated in England another Homeward 
movement, one which owed its existence to an official act of 
the crown, in its capacity of Supreme Head of the Church 
of England. This governmental action consecrated, with 
the highest sanction known to Anglicanism, the Erastianism 
or State supremacy in religions matters which Dr. Arnold 
upheld, and which the Newmanites had tried to overthrow. 
Dr. Philpotts, the Anglican incumbent of Exeter, was asked 
to confer canonical institution to the vicarage of Brampford 
Speke on a minister named G. C. Gorham, a man who had 
publicly rejected the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
The prelate refused to grant the institution, and his view 
was upheld by the Court of Arches, the ecclesiastical court 

every fact gave the lie to tliem ?— Actions, such as an inspired witness to revelation, an in- 
violable depository of dogma, a faithful administrator of the Sacraments, an episcopate in 
direct line of Apostolic Succession— how could they be maintained when the Church of 
England suffered and accepted the appointment of a heretic, Hampden, as Ueglns Pro- 
fessor of Theology ; when she bestirred herself only to condemn Baptismal Regeneration, 
too strictly taught by Pusey, or the too Catholic system of interpretation of Tract 90, or 
the impetuous Word and bis Ideal Church ,* when the Episcopacy gave over to the civil 
power the keys of the citadel, finding energy only to fire upon its own tro -ps, and to show 
severity against ttie too zealous faithful V From that time, Newman himself tells us he 
was on his death-bed. For live years longer the death struggle went on. ... In order to 
justify in bis own eyes this obstinate resistance, he took refuge in the most desperate 
resolutions, the subtlest and even the most sophistical expedients. At one time he found 
some relief in the mystical theory of the Babylonian Captivity. In his eyes the Establish- 
ment was sick, a slave to civil power, a prey to error ; it was her children's duty all the 
same to live and die in her bosom, that is to say. deprived of the graces granted to more 
favored communions, but with the bitter satisfaction of being obedient to the end. faithful 
in spite of all. This Ingenious expedient ceased to satisfy him the day when be perceived 
that by this subterfuge be merely came back to Protestant Individualism and to the sup- 
pression of the Church as a means of grace. In the main, his decision was taken when be 
clearly saw that be was held back, less by the scruples of his conscience, the doubts of his 
reason, or the affections of his heart, than by the apprehension of a party leader, the annoy- 
ances of the humiliated teacher, the point of honor of the general obliged to go over to the 
i nemy."- Prkssensk : Mauuinu— I. 7/i.x Prntrxtant Year*; 11. His Catholic Years. 
In the Revue <h# Deux Montlctt. May 1 and 15, 1S%. 
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of the archbishop of Canterbury. Then Mr. Gorham quite 
naturally appealed to Her Majesty. The cause was tried 
by Her Gracious Majesty's Privy Council ; and to the de- 
cision of this secular tribunal the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the Establishment, like good and submissive subjects in 
all matters religions and political, reverently bowed. The 
Royal Privy Council declared, on March 8, that Gorham's 
opinion in the matter of Baptism could be legitimately held 
by a minister of the Anglican Church. This direct domi- 
nation of the State in matters of faith, this imposition of a 
State Creed in defiance of the declarations of the represen- 
tative chnrchmen of the Establishment, showed all but the 
innocently ignorant or the wilfully blind that the depositary 
of Anglican doctrine, so far as the Church of England could 
be said to have any definite body of doctrine, was a lay tri- 
bunal which might be composed of Christians, Jews, and 
Agnostics, in any or no proportion. The decision should 
have surprised no person who was at all conversant with 
the history of England ; for it was merely consonant with 
the attitude of the English sovereigns ever since Queen 
Bess thrust her Act of Uniformity into the faces of her prel- 
ates in the Convocation of 1559. Nevertheless, the surviv- 
ing Tractarians, styled Puseyites since the conversion of 
Newman, were startled ; probably because they had fancied 
that the functions of their lay Pope had fallen into desue- 
tude. On March 12 fourteen of the more prominent ones 
met at the residence of Mr. Hope (afterward Hope Scott of 
Abbotsford) to discuss the feasibility of some action in the 
emergency. The meeting resulted merely in the passage of 
a series of resolutions condemning the enterprise of the 
Privy Council. On March 17, Wiseman, then still vicar- 
apostolic of the London District, referred to the Gorham 
case in a sermon which he delivered in St. George's cathe- 
dral. He showed how the archbishops of Canterbury, in 
Catholic times, had "suffered exile, and even death when 
necessary, rather than submit to the usurpation and claims 
of the State in regard to the Church." What remedy was 
there, he asked, when the secular power was even requested 
to determine matters of faith? " Is there, then, no appeal? 
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Has there never been any appeal beyond this [appeal to 
Ecclesiastical Courts and the Privy Council] ? 1 have 
shown you, my brethren, that there were, in ancient times, 
appeals to another power, to a spiritual and superior power, 
acknowledged by the whole Church. To that they [the An- 
glicans] cannot appeal ; and there has been the great error, 
that they have cut themselves so completely oil* from that 
authority, and that tribunal, to which alone an appeal in 
matters of faith would lie, that it is necessary for them to 
treat this appeal as final, because it leaves them no other 
direction in which to escape. Yes, 1113- brethren, in former 
times, if a matter like this had risen in one Church, it would 
not have been left to her, with her own limited resources, to 
fight the battle. . . . But how is it that England, or rather, 
we will say, that which calls itself her Church, should be now 
so cut off from the sympathies of the rest of the world ? 
Will she dare to appeal to the Universal Church in which, 
so many of her writers declare, lies the ultimate appeal in 
matters of faith ? Yes, I admit their words. It is to the 
Universal Church that the only final appeal can come; wheth- 
er that Universal Church be represented by her head, or 
whether she be represented by a General Council, or wheth- 
er she be represented by all the Churches of the Catholic 
unity, separated, indeed, in place, but 3-et speaking with one 
assent. To that authority, however represented, I own that 
the appeal must lie. Then, let this Church, let this power- 
ful Church, as no doubt in many ways she is, raise her voice 
and call upon the Catholic Church throughout the world, to 
come and bear part with her, and sustain her, in this her 
intended struggle. Or let her ask all others to join their 
suffrages to the truth of the doctrine which it is said has 
been now, for the first time, impugned. Why does she not 
do so? Or if she does, will they respond? Is there, then, 
no longer any internal union, any bond of love and of char- 
ity, that binds her to the rest of the Christian world, so that, 
upon her cry of distress, it will rise to succor her, and, if it 
may not help, at least to console her and encourage her? 
Will Gaul send a Saint Germanus or a Saint Lupus once 
more, as she did when the Pelagian heresy was threatening 
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the faith of this island, to come and instruct men in the 
truth, and to confute the propagators of that heresy ? " 
Reflections such as these were probably dominant in the 
mind of Gladstone, when he rose from a sick bed to tell 
Manning : " The English Church is lost, if she does not save 
herself by an act of courage." Certainly the Anglo-Cath- 
olic reaction, as the men of the Movement complacently 
styled their idea, could no longer continue to tacitly ignore 
the royal ecclesiastical supremacy ; to prate about a rule of 
faith as determined by the voice of the Universal Church or 
by the decrees of ancient (Ecumenical Councils. In the 
name of the queen, the Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, a lay tribunal appointed by her had decided that 
it was allowable for a "priest" of the Establishment to 
deny a Sacrament ; and as though the subserviency of the 
State "bishops" needed to be emphasized, three of those 
gentlemen had exercised a purely consultative vote when the 
decision Avas being debated. The " act of courage " sug- 
gested by Gladstone was attempted when Manning, Robert 
Wilberforce, Pusey, Mill (professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge), Henry Wilberforce, Keble, and Hope, protested 
against the royal definition of doctrine ; but when the 
moment of subscription arrived, the future " Grand Old 
Man " declared that he could not sign, because of his oath 
as a Privy Councillor (1).. On March 19 Manning pre- 
sided over a meeting of the clergy of his archdeaconry, and 
drew up a declaration against the royal supremacy, Avhich 
was afterward signed by about 1,800 ministers, although 
very few afterward showed that they had the courage of 
their convictions. Then, feeling that Anglicanism was " a 
mere ruin," Manning remained in retirement until Decem- 
ber, waking, each morning, as he wrote to his fellow-suffer- 
er, Robert Wilberforce, with " his heart almost broke " ; he 
was as though " torn to pieces between truth and affection." 
Frequently he said : " If I remain an Anglican, I shall end 
by being a mere mystic. Nothing, in any case, will make 

(1) Philpotts of Exeter had said : " We have three men on whom we can rely— Gladstone 
in the State ; Hope (Sir Walter Scott's grandson by marriage) at the bar ; and Manning in 
the Church." He judged rightly, only in regard to Gladstone. 
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me return to English Protestantism, or to .any other." If he 
still entertained any hope that the chief pastors of the Es- 
tablishment would yet act in some manner which would 
show that their organization was really a Church, he was 
disillusionized when those " bishops," four alone excepted, 
imitated Sumner, the incumbent of Canterbury, in a refusal 
to countenance a project to transfer ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
from the Privy Council to the episcopal body ; and when 
the Anglican primate announced that he would never ques- 
tion the sentence of " a regular tribunal," and that further- 
more he saw no illegality in the canonical institution of a 
minister who did not believe in Baptismal Regeneration. 
On Nov. 17, Maiming exercised his archidiaconal functions 
for the hist time ; he presided at a meeting of the ministers 
of Chichester which had been convoked in order to protest 
against the action of Pope Pius IX. in the restoration of the 
English hierarchy which had been suppressed by Elizabeth, 
He announced to his brethren that he had resolved to enter 
the Catholic Church ; and on April G, 1851, he and Mr. 
Hope abjured, confessed, made their Profession of Faith, 
and received conditional baptism and absolution at the hands 
of Father Brown-Hill. Then Manning could write : " I feel 
that I have no other desire than to persevere in what God 
has given me for the sake of His Son. What a blessed end- 
ing! As the soul says to Dante — E de martirio venni a 
questa ])ace ! " (1). 

Nearly all Anglican polemics have endeavored to minimize 
the importance of the Oxford Movement. The members of 
the so-called High Church party see in it a rebuke to their 
own want of logic ; and the Liberals seem to ignore its very 
essence. We have heard Dr. Arnold describing it as " a 
dress, a ritual, a name, a ceremony, objects so pitiful that if 
gained ever so completely, they would make no man the 
wiser or the better" ; and in later days Dean Stanley affect- 

(1) A few months afterward, the London Timrtt exultantly announced Mint Manning had 
discovered the folly of his hallucinations, and had returned to tiie forgivlnir bosom of hia 
true mother, abandoning the deceits of "the Italian mission." The enterprising editor 
received the following assurance : " I have found In the Catholic Church all that I sought : 
more even than I should have been capable of Imagining, so long as I remained outside of 
her. " 
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ed to be surprised when he "looked back upon the trivial 
elements which produced so much excitement. . . . The 
A.postolical Succession, the revival of obsolete rubrics, to- 
gether with one or two Patristic tendencies, such as the doc- 
trine of reserve and of mysticism, were the staple of their 
teaching " (1). The Protestant progeny of the Movement, 
those self-styled " Anglo-Catholics " who claim to be one 
with the Church of Sts. Gregory and Augustine, who insist 
upon a Real Presence in what they style a Mass in their tem- 
ples, should feel uncomfortable when a dignitary of the Estab- 
lishment is allowed to hold that the Apostolic Succession is 
a mere triviality, and that their presumed Sacrifice of the 
Altar is simply a revival of an obsolete rubric ; but had the 
dean of Westminster held other views, he would have been 
a Newmanite in his younger days, and being a good logician, 
he would probably never have attained his deanery. Mark 
Pattison is so anxious to escape that necessity of communi- 
cating with Rome which Newman's logic found to be of the 
very essence of Catholicity, that he falls back on the ultra- 
Protestant theory of an invisible Church. After feigning to 
have discovered that Newman's great gifts were expended 
on what was a very "narrow basis of philosophical cul- 
ture," and after declaring that " all the grand development 
of human reason was a sealed book to him," Pattison extols 
that " unity of all thought, which far transcends the mere 
mechanical association of unthinking members of the Catho- 
lic Church ; a great spiritual unity by the side of which all 
sects and denominations shrink into vanity " (2). Professor 
Jowett, at present Master of Balliol, says that " the leaders 
of the Movement, though not deficient in the wisdom of the 
serpent, had no true knowledge of the world ; they had never 

(1) Thus in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1881. 

(2) Pattison's Memoirs, p. 210. Pattison died rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. The 
Protestant Pressense speaks of him as " an embittered or rather a withered soul, less so 
through the disappointments and delays of his University ambitions, than by his great 
spiritual mishap. His life's chance lost by missing the coach when he was going to abjure 
Protestantism with his master, he fell into systematic doubt, into the mischievous erudition 
of a Bayle, the haughty and superfine criticism of a Renan. As a result, the chief work of 
that long life of studious leisure was the volume of Memoir* where he has drawn the dark- 
est, the most melancholy, the most painful picture of a wasted intellect, of a barren heart 
voluntarily shrivelled and yet forever inconsolable for an ideal, half-seen, half-possessed, 
and then forever lost." Loe. cit., pt. 1. 
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applied the lessons of ecclesiastical history to their own 
times. They did not consider that the string, if overstrained, 
would break, or that their own type of character was suited 
to a very few ; it never occurred to them that the Movement 
which they had created would inevitably be followed by a 
reaction. Good and simple-minded and accomplished men 
as they were, and quite free from any taint of personal am- 
bition, they do not seem to have understood that the power 
of the priest and of the confessional would no longer be en- 
dured in England; that we had put away casuistry, and 
were determined to place religion on a moral and historical 
basis " (1). Dean Church is personally favorable toward the 
Tractarians who "went over to Rome " ; but the tone of his 
entire work is evinced when he implies that the Movement 
was superfluous and not worth the troubles which it gener- 
ated : " The English Church was after all as well worth liv- 
ing in and fighting for as any other ; it was not only in Eng- 
land that light and dark, in teaching and in life, were large- 
ly intermingled, and the mixture had to be largely allowed 
for. AVe had our Sparta, a noble, if a rough and an incom- 
plete one ; patiently to do our best, for it was better than 
leaving it to its fate, in obedience to signs and reasonings 
which the heat of strife might well make delnsive " (2). An 
excellent soporific indeed for an Anglican who desires mere- 
ly to sleep comfortably, and when awakened, to turn over, 
and sleep again. A younger brother of Hurrell Froude, 
that James Anthony Froude who in certain circles is 
regarded as a historian, blames the Movement for the 
shipwreck of faith in Christianity which he and a few oth- 
ers afterward suffered ; he would have us believe that " but 
for the Oxford Movement scepticism might have con- 
tinued a harmless speculation of a few philosophers." 
And, nevertheless, this same James Anthony Froude jus- 
tifies, in his Xemesis of Faith which was written after his 
break with Newman, the anti-Erastian action of the Trac- 
tarians, when he thus describes the Establishment : 

(1) Recollections of IT'. G. Ward furnished by Prof. Jowett to Wilfrid Ward for the 
latter's work on his father. See Apyjemlix D of Wilfrid Ward's book. 

(2) Loc. eiU p. 401. 
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" A foolish Church, chattering, parrot-like, old notes, ol 
which it had forgot the meaning ; a clergy who not only 
thought not at all, but whose heavy ignorance, from long un- 
reality, clung about them like a garment, and who mistook 
their fool's cap and bells for a crown of wisdom, and the 
music of the spheres ; selfishness alike recognized practically 
as the rule of conduct, and faith in God, in man, in virtue, 
exchanged for faith in the belly, in fortunes, carriages, lazy 
sofas, and cushioned pews ; Bentham politics, and Paley re- 
ligion ; all the thought deserving to be called thought, 
the flowing tide of Germany, and the philosophy of Hume 
and Gibbon ; all the spiritual feeling, the light froth of the 
Wesleyans and Evangelicals ; and the only real stern life to be 
found anywhere, in a strong resolved and haughty demo- 
cratic independence, heaving and rolling underneath the chaff- 
spread surface. How was it like to fare with the clergy 
gentlemen, and the Church turned respectable in the struggle, 
with enemies like these ? Erastianism, pluralities, preben- 
dal stalls, and pony-gigging parsons, — what work were they 
like to make against the proud, rugged, intellectual republi- 
canism, with a fire sword between its lips, bidding cant and 
lies be still, and philosophy, with Niebuhr criticism for a 
reaping sickle, mowing down their darling story-books? 
High time it was to move indeed. High time for the Church 
warriors to look about them, to burnish up their armor, to 
seize what ground was yet remaining, what time to train for 
the battle. . . . The question with the Tract writers was, 
whether with the help of the old fmmework they could un- 
Protestantize its working character, and reiuspire it with so 
much of the old life as should enable it to do the same work in 
England which the Roman Church produced abroad. ... To 
wean the Church from its Erastianism into militancy, where 
it might at least command respect for its sincerity. . . . Slow- 
ly then to draw the people out of the whirl of business to 
thought upon themselves — from self-assertion, from the 
clamoring for their rights and the craving for indepen- 
dence, to alms-giving, to endurance of wrong, to the confes- 
sional — from doing to praying — from early hours in the 
office or in the field, to Matins and daily service ; this was 
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the purpose of the Tract Movement. God knows, if Chris- 
tianity be true, a purpose needful enough to get fulfilled " (1). 
Finally, there are man}- Anglicans who contend that New- 
man and his followers needed not to abandon their mother, 
the Established Church of England, in order to find that 
Catholicity which they sought. Had they possessed a little 
patience, they would have heard a grand acclamation of 
Catholic doctrine from Anglican pulpits ; they would have 
seen " Mass " celebrated in many Anglican temples ; they 
would have heard all the distinctively Catholic doctrines 
proclaimed in many Anglican pulpits. This insistence is 
perhaps plausible ; but it would not have affected the reso- 
lution of any one of the converts of 1845, or of those of later 
date. The Newmanites had aimed ataCatholicizationof the 
Church of England as a Church ; they had not aimed at an 
acceptance of Catholic doctrine and practices by certain in- 
dividual Anglicans, here and there, as the result of the mere 
private judgment of those individuals. It is true that in our 
day we have heard the doctrines of the Real Presence of our 
Lord in the Eucharist admitted by many Anglicans ; and it 
is true that what they term a " Mass " is publicly performed 
by the spiritual progeny of those who, in attestation of their 
"Evangelical " Protestantism, abolished the Altars of Sacri- 
fice, placing the consecrated slabs in the pavement of the des- 
ecrated churches, so that the English people, like the Dutch 
Protestant performers of the Ye Fumi in Japan, might fur- 
nish the world with an object-lesson of their hatred of all 
the " idolatrous abominations" of Catholicism. But if New- 
man and his companions could have foreseen such and 
similar changes, the}* would have recognized them not as a 

(1; Pressense" speaks of James Anthony Froude as of one of "those who suffered ship- 
wreck through Anglo-Catholicism ; unfortunate men who fell under the influence ol 
Newman just enough to repudiate the comfortable compromises, the easy terms of tht, 
official and established religion, and not enough to throw themselves and take a flrru 
position upon the rock of dogmatism, the faith of authority. They caught the mystic fercs- 
only to awake shivering and depressed after the fits, and this passing attack of Calholteisr- 
allowed them to fall back Into disheartened scepticism or militant Agnosticism. . . . Jain*-i 
Anthony Fronde had grown up at the feet of Newman, and was for long the most fervenc 
and docile of disciples ; but the Nemesis of Faith carried htm far from that sheltered port 
into a stormy sea. Finally, a contrary current swept him into the arms of Carlyle, trie 
apostle of Agnostic Stoicism. Healed, but feeling ever after the traces of his old wounas. 
he made his life-work, his History of England in the Sixteenth Centura, a Rlgantlc aia- 
tribe against Catholicism." 
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Catholicization of the Establishment, but as the results of 
mere individual fancy ; for in the parish-church next to the 
one in which the " Mass " was celebrated, and Confession 
was advised, the Mass, Confession, etc., were to be denounced 
as idolatrous deceits of the Scarlet Woman. Not until the 
Newmanites were convinced that the spasmodic and, com- 
paratively speaking, seldom heard profession of Catholic 
doctrine was the official teaching of the Church of England, 
would they have hesitated perchance as to their duty to pros- 
trate themselves before the Chair of Peter ; and such hesi- 
tation would have ceased, when they reflected that no mere 
declaration of a belief in the Real Presence will suffice to 
produce that Eeal Presence, and that Absolution from sin 
can be granted only by a validly-ordained and jurisdiction- 
possessing priest of the Catholic Church. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CARBONARI. MAZZINI AND " YOUNG ITALY. " 

One of the necessary consequences of the triumph of the 
French Revolution in Italy was the development of Free- 
masonry in regions which hitherto had known the pest al- 
most only by name ; and when Napoleon had arrived at the 
height of his power, the Italian Lodges became his principal 
support in the j)eninsula. The very names of the Lodges 
indicated the subserviency of the Italian portion of the sect 
to the rule of the foreigner ; thus in Milan, in 1805, the five 
Lodges were styled : " The Royal Napoleon," " The Royal 
Joseph," "The Eugene (Beauharnais)," "The Concord," 
and " The Happy Union." In the narrative of The First 
Labors of the Grand Orient in Italy, published at that time, 
we read of the exuberant joy which animated the brethren 
when Napoleon gave to them a grand-master in the person 
of his stepson, and when he raised his most devoted Italian 
friends to the most influential positions in the sect. In the 
Catechism of the Three Degrees, issued in 1808, and in the 
General Constitution of the Grand Orient, which appeared in 
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1800, the flatteries showered on the demi-god arc couched 
in ubsurd Gallicisms which indicate that the Italian sectaries 
were willing to abandon even their language, had such boon 
the will of their protector— and manipulator. Every session 
of a Lodge was opened and closed with cries of ."Vive 
l'Empereur!" In 1812, the Grand Orient of Paris had 
jurisdiction over 1,089 dependent Lodges in Italy ; and it 
received from them annually two millions of francs for the 
French grand-master, Joseph Bonaparte, and a hundred 
thousand for Joseph's vicar, Cambaceres. With this power- 
ful weapon in his hands, it is not wonderful that Napoleon 
experienced no revolt on the part of his Italian provinces, 
even when he left the bones of thousands of Italy's sons 
on the steppes of Russia. The time came, however, when 
the sectaries were forced to retire from the public gaze ; 
with the fall of Napoleon came the restoration of the olden 
dynasties of Italy ; and thereafter the work of the Lodges 
was necessarily conducted in pristine secrecy, chiefly by 
means of Carbonarism, into which Italian Masonry was, for 
the greater part, speedily transformed. The origin of the 
Curbonerla is very obscure. Some investigators have fan- 
cied that they can trace it, at least as a secret society of some 
sort, back to the times of the Guelphs and Ghibellines ; but 
it was only about the year 1815 that it came out of the 
darkness of tradition, and appeared as a concrete fact — an 
embodiment of the spirit of hatred toward Christianity, with 
an organization as a society, possessing statutes, and avowing 
a definite object. The original members of this redoubta- 
ble organization were said to have held their nocturnal 
meetings in the silence of the woods, in the huts of char- 
coal-burners, carbonari : hence their name, and hence much 
of their symbolic terminology. Thus, their Lodge was 
termed a VenrHta (among the French, a Vcnte) as though it 
was a " market " for the sale of charcoal. The place of 
meeting was styled a Daracva (in France, a Untie) ; the 
country around the adepts was a "forest"; the delivery 
of the land from "tyranny" or from "superstition" was 
designated as "driving the wolves from the forest"; the 
rallying-cry was : " Vengeance for the sheep devoured by 
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the wolf ! " There were four kinds of Vendite : particular, 
central, high (the Alta Vendita), and above all, the Supreme 
rendita. Each particular Vendita was composed of twenty • 
" Good Cousins "; and the different Vendite were unknown 
to each other, all communications being conducted by dele- 
gates from the Alta Vendita. No communications were ever 
written; they were delivered viva voce, by means of certain 
conventional phrases which were frequently changed. As a 
sign for recognition, there was always presented one-half of a 
card which had been cut in a peculiar fashion, the other 
half having been left with the Vendita receiving the com- 
munication. Since the principal field for the operations of 
Oarbonarism was to be Italy, the founders of modern Car- 
bonarism readily appreciated the necessity of surrounding 
the first steps of their neophytes with an apparently Catho- 
lic paraphernalia, ere they could hope to drag the deluded 
souls into the depths of Masonic Pantheism and moral 
Anarchy. Imitating the French Jacobins, who had styled 
Jesus Christ " the first of the sans-culottes" the Carbonari 
termed Our Lord " the first of the Good Cousins," and they 
vouchsafed to acclaim Him as " The Grand Architect of the 
Universe." The aspirants to the degrees of Apprentice and 
Master must have been pleased with the frequent mention 
of the names of the Holy Trinity, of the Blessed Virgin, of 
St. Joseph, and of the Apostles ; and they did not feel like 
strangers in a new world when they heard much talk about 
Baptism, Original Sin, and the Capital Sins. They could not 
realize that they were bidding farewell to Christian hope, 
when they were continually reminded of the Cross of Christ, 
of the Crown of Thorns, and of the Scourging at the Pillar ; 
when they heard the watchwords of the Rose-Gross — Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; when they were told to recite the Pater 
Noster and the Ave Maria ; when they were asked to join in 
toasts to Christ, " the envoy of the Creator," and to St. 
Theobald (1). But wheu the new Carbonaro came to study 

(1> If the aspirant was at all versed in hagiology, which is not probable, he must have 
wondered as to the identity of this St. Theobald. The Knights Templars " would have 
told him that Theobald was of their own canonization ; that he was the restorer of the grand 
order which had been destroyed by Clement V. ; that he was the first grand-master after 
Molay." So says Clavel, one of the officers of the Grand Orient of France, in his Pictorial 
History of Freemasonry, p. 215. 
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the "• Catechism of the Master," ho saw matters in a different 
light : " Question : Who wore the first Good Cousins '? Ans- 
wer : The Twelve Apostles, who, when nix nit to separate, 
arranged certain signs by which the faithful might recognize 
one another. Q ; What is the meaning of the first sign, 
called the Sign of the Ladder? A. : The Stole. (Here the 
candidate learned that every Good Cousin is a priest, a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles.) Q. : What is the meaning of the 
Stole? A. : The faith of our holy religion (Carbonarism), 
and the sign adopted by the Apostles for mutual recognition. 
Q. : What is the meaning of the second sign, that which is 
called the Sign of the Cincture ? A. : It means that we must 
curb our passions, and submit our wills (to the grand-master, 
the (jrancV eletto). Q. : What is the meaning of the Maniple, 
the third sign ? A. : Martyrdom ; that is, that we must 
have our hands cut off, sooner than violate our oaths. 
Q. : What do the Sun, Moon, and Stars mean ? A. : The 
first father, the Holy Virgin, and the sons of light, that is, the 
Good Cousins " (1). In the ceremony for the reception of the 
mastership, everything corresponds to the Masonic Rose- 
Cross. The recipient in each case figures as the suffering 
Christ ; with Christ he replies that he is the Son of God ; and 
after having carried his cross to a miniature Calvary, he is not 
crucified, but is admitted to the degree of Master. The 
ceremonies and language used at the collation of the third 
and last degreee in the hierarchy of the Carbonari, that of 
(jrcnuT eleitt.i grand eln, would seem to have been copied from 
the ritual devised by Weisshaupt for his Illuminati (2). 
This degree, says Saint-Edme, is never conferred without 
the greatest precautions, and most secretly ; the recipient 
must be known for wisdom, an indomitable zeal, well tried 
courage, and an unlimited devotion to the success of the 
order. " And, above all,"' adds the expert, "the candidate 
must be known as a true friend of liberty, and as ready to war 
against the tyrannical governments whiehare the abhorred 

(!) Saint-Edme; Coiibtittitiiimautl 0,janizati<m uf the Cttrhiwari; <»\E.ract Dnc- 
umctits Oinccrnitty the E.vintcnce, Origin, anit Otiject nf that Secret Sucietu- Paris, 
1821. In his Introduction. Saint-Edme says : " Mason and Ciirnotuiro, I have been able to 
study the relations which subsist between three two societies; and 1 have found the same 
statutes, the same usages, above all, in the last degree of the Carbonari." 

(2) See our Vol. I v., p. 427. 
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masters of ancient and beautiful Ausonia (especially the 
Pope)." The following dialogue between the Venerable 
Grand-Master Grand-Elect and his two " Illuminators " needs ' 
no comment. Ven. G. 31. : " Good Cousin, first Illuminator, 
what is the hour?" 1st 111. : "Respectable Grand-Elect, 
the tocsin sounds on all sides, and it is heard even in the 
depths of our grotto ; I think that it is the signal for all free 
men to awake, and that it is midnight." V. G. 31. : "Good 
Cousin, second Illuminator, at what hour ought our secret 
labors begin ? " 2d III. : " At midnight, Respectable Grand- 
Elect, when the popular masses, directed by our faithful 
ones, the Good Cousins-Directors, are assembled, organ- 
ized, and marching against tyranny, ready to strike grand 
blows." V. G. 31. : " Good Cousins, Flame-Bearers, and 
guardians of the security of our refuge, are you certain that 
no profane person has crept in among us, and that all the Car- 
bonari here present in this Vendita are really Grand-Masters 
Grand-Elect?" A Fl B. : "Yes, Venerable Grand-Elect; 
the guards have performed their duty ; and there is here 
neither any profane one, nor any subaltern Carbonaro." V. G. 
31. : " Since everything is well arranged, my Good Cousins, 
I invite you to assist me in beginning our nocturnal labors, by 
joining in the toasts which I now propose. 1st. To the 
Creator of the Universe ! 2d. To Christ, His envoy on earth 
for the propagation of philosophy, liberty, and equality ! 3d. 
'To His Apostles and preachers ! 4th. To St. Theobald, the 
founder of the Carbonari ! 5th. To the eternal destruction 
of all tyrannies ! 6th. To the foundation of a w T ise and 
endless liberty on the eternal ruins of the enemies of the 
peoples ! And now, Good Cousin, our orator, Star of our 
nocturnal assemblies, you may speak." Star : " In the 
beginning, at that time which is termed the Golden Age, our 
meetings were useless, my Good Cousins. Then, all men, 
obeying the simple laws of nature, were virtuous and en- 
ergetic, their virtues having no other object than benefi- 
cence. Then the earth had no special masters ; and it fur- 
nished in abundance all that was necessary for its cultiva- 
tors. ... At first, men covered themselves with leaves ; but 
when they became corrupted, they began to clothe themselves 
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with the skins of animals, having made war on those inno- 
cent creatures, arrogating to themselves a right of life and 
death over them. This first forgetfuluess of the rights of 
Humanity soon destroyed the primitive peace and the uni- 
versal fraternity. . . . The most able among men seized 
power ; and it was recognized by the unenlightened medi- 
ocrities, who hoped to be properly ruled. . . . Soon these 
riders gave out the idea that their authority came from 
Heaven, and that it was hereditary and omnipotent. . . . 
When the peoples assembled and tried to destroy tyranny, a 
handful of audacious bandits, styling themselves sacred, 
impeccable, and inviolable, treated as rebels the veritable 
sovereigns of the State, the totality of the individuals who 
composed the nation. . . . Such, my Good Cousins, is the 
frightful fate of our beautiful Ausonia, the mother of the fine 
arts, the country of the most illustrious heroes, and once 
the mistress of three-fourths of the earth. . . . It was in order 
to free Italy, that our predecessors, the first Good Cousins, 
formed this respectable Carbunava. . . . We have all taken, 
on the Sign of the Redemption by the Saviour of the world, a 
sacred oath to restore his Holy Philosophy. The time has 
arrived, my Good Cousins ; the tocsin for the general in- 
surrection has sounded ; the armed peoples are on the march ; 
at the rising of the sun, the tyrants will have lived, and liber- 
ty will triumph " (1). John de Witt, one of the best author- 
ities of our day in the matter of secret societies, tells us that 
the real object of the order is revealed to very few of the 
adepts ; that such is the case in all Masonic organizations, we 
have shown in our general dissertation on Freemasomy (2). 
But the testimony of one who had been a most advanced 
Carbonaro is of value. " How mistaken is he," exclaims 
De Witt, "who thinks that in the first three degrees he will 
learn the veritable spirit and the tendencies of the Carbonari ! 
In the first three degrees there is still a epiestion of Christ- 
ianity, and of the Church. . . . The initiated imagine, be- 
cause of this formula, that in the object of the association 
there is something noble ; that the members are seeking a 
purer morality, a stronger piety, and the independence and 

(1) ^aint-Edme : Ubi supra, p. 94-103. (2) Vol. iv., p. 431. 
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unity of their country. . . . But everything changes with the 
reception of the other degrees. Already in the fourth, that 
of the "Apostles," the adept has promised to subvert all 
monarchies, especially the thrones occupied by the Bour- 
bon family ("Zilm pedibas destrue / "). But in the seventh 
degree, which very few attain, the revelation is extended ; 
and finally the veil is withdrawn entirely when one becomes 
a Supreme Patriarch. Then it is perceived that the great 
end of the Carbonari is the same as that pursued by the Illu- 
minati. This seventh degree, P .\ S .\ P, Princeps Summits 
Patriarcha, makes a man prince and bishop at once ; thus 
coinciding with the Homo-Rex, " Man-King," of the. Illu- 
minati. The initiated swears to effect the ruin of every 
religion, and of every positive government, whether that 
government be despotic or democratic. . . . For the execution 
of their designs, every means is permissible — poison, per- 
jury, everything is at their service. . . . The Supreme Pa- 
triarch laughs at the zeal of the masses of the Carbonari 
who sacrifice themselves for the liberty and independence of 
Italy. Neither one nor the other is his object ; they are only 
means " (1). 

John De "Witt, the Swedish author of this appreciation of 
the definitive object of the Carbonari, had been a Supreme 
Patriarch in the order, and had been also a Master-Mason 
in nearly every one of the rites. According to his researches, 
the modern organization of the Carbonari, whether or not 
the order had existed during many centuries in Italy, was 
derived from France. And Cantii, who belonged " to the. 
generation which either took part in Carbonarism, or was a 
martyr to it," says that the sect, instead of being of Italian 
origin, "was rather transplanted from foreign lands into the 
forests of Calabria, in order to check the boundless ambition 
of the Napoleonidl ; and that Murat, urged by his Minister, 
Maghella, made use of it for the furtherance of his desire to 
become an independent king of all Italy " (2). After stating 
that " the Carbonari draw their veritable origin from Free- 

(1) Fragments Drawn from the History of My Life and of My Epoch, p. 21. 
Leipsic, 1831. 
<•-') Here ties of Italy, Discourse lvi. Turin, 18G6. 
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masonry," De Wilt says : " When Napoleon mounted the 
throne, he ruined Masonrv by favoring it, it being an as- 
sociation very dangerous for him. It thus lost its indepen- 
dence, and became a mere tool of the police, serving only 
as a means to penetrate into the sentiments of the adepts. 
Then a new affiliation, in the very bosom of Masonry, 
was formed by such of the brethren as still yearned for 
the defunct Republic. Besanc.on was the headquarters of 
these JF(iro))s Charbonniers, or Good Cousins, ami Marons 
Philaddphes. Colonel Oudet was their chief, and mostof them 
were military men. They propagated the order in Pied- 
mont, and the other Northern countries of Ital}- ; not until 
several years afterward did they extend it to the southern 
part of the peninsula, where, favored by the ex-government 
(Murat's), it spread with rapidity. In 1S09 the first Fendifa 
was established at Capua. . . . After the occupation of Naples 
by the Austrians, the Alfa Vcndlta dissolved, not because it 
feared discovery, for there was no danger, but because of a 
wish to put limits to the influence of the subordinate Vendite. 
In the summer of 1S21, the eleven chiefs met in Capua ; and 
they resolved to send two brothers to the Grand Firmament 
(Grand Orient of Frauce), to confer as to the advisability 
of transferring the seat of the directory of the Carbonari. 
They inclined to the belief that the seat should be in Paris, 
since that capital, of all others, has the most frequent com- 
munications with the rest of Europe, is inhabited by the 
most influential members of soeiety, and is the richest in 
financial resources. . . . The Grand Firmament decreed that 
the association of the Adelphcs and Phihidelphes (1) is incor- 
porated with the order; and that each Adelphc or Pldludel- 
phe should receive, at his admission, the three symbolic de- 
grees, if he were not already a Mason. . . . Everything was 
prepared for the fusion of the Aita Vaiditn with the Grand 
Firmameyd. The two deputies entrusted with this duty 
were the Sicilian, the Duca di Garatula, and the Neapolitan, 
Carlo Chiricone Klerckon, son of the Duca Framarino, pre- 
fect of the king's palace. The latter was accredited also to 

(1) So Ihe first Good Cousins had open termed before they went from Fram-he-Comfe" lo 
Italy. 
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Germany and Switzerland. When lie arrived at Geneva, 
whither I had come from France, he handed me letters from 
one of my intimate friends who had been agent in Naples' 
for the malcontents of Poland. . . . Klerckon informed me of 
the object of his mission ; and he urged me strongly to ac- 
cept the office of inspector-general of the Carbonari in Swit- 
zerland and in Germany, handing to me the appointment 
which he had brought from Naples " (1). Even if other 
proofs were wanting, this narrative of De Witt would silence 
those aristocratic and self-fanciedly " conservative " Masons 
who affect to believe that the Carbonari, more logical ( and 
perhaps more sincere ) than themselves, have no connection 
with Masonry. Achille de Vaulabelle, a Masonic historian 
much quoted by his own, gives some interesting details of 
the development of Carbonarism in France. Just as in It- 
aly, it had a Haute- Vente and subordinate associations ; and 
in order to prevent a governmental interference with one 
Vente from affecting another, the punishment of death was 
decreed for any Gharbonnier who would try to penetrate in- 
to any Vente other than his own. The French Charbonnerie 
was well organized in the army ; but there it consisted of 
legions, cohorts, centuries, and inanipules. The order had 
also a parliamentary Committee, to which Lafayette, also a 
member of the Haute- Vente, belonged. " The progress of the 
Charbonnerie in France," says Vaulabelle, " was irresistible ; 
in the latter days of 1821, everything was ready for an insur- 
rection at Rochelle, Poitiers, Niort, Colmar, Neuf-Brisach, 

(!) The Memoirs of De Witt shed much light on the corruption with which the pest of 
Masonry had infected the highest governmental regions in the early part of this century. 
Having been arrested by the Austrian police in Milan, he found that his prison was made 
a veritable salon by the. Field-Marshal Bubna, the Austrian commander-in-chief in Upper 
Italy. When transferred to Bayreuth, he was treated like a prince by Walden, the presi- 
dent of the Regency. He experienced the same courtesies from Schuckmann, the Minister 
of Police in Berlin, when he was imprisoned in that city. He tells how he, the known 
inspector-general of the German aud Swiss Carbonari, was intimate with Decazes, the 
Paris chief of police; with the famous Major Favier, the aide-de-camp of Marshal Mar- 
mont; with the apostate Gregoire, whose house was the rendezvous for the German Car- 
bonari. At page 24 of his Memoirs, he says : " The Freemasons cast their gentle influ- 
ence through the walls of my prisons ; and often when I expected to meet an accusing 
judge. I discovered a protecting friend." Whenever he was about to be tried, some Ma- 
sonic officer of the tribunals would tell him beforehand what evidence the government 
possessed. At Berlin, he writes, "by an express order of M. Schuckmann I was allowed 
to copy a report which the French police had sent to Prince Metternich, and which he, 
because of its importance, had sent to the different governments." 
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Nantes, JBelfort, Bordeaux, and Toulouse. J'cntes had been 
founded in very many regiments ; and every change of gar- 
rison had been means for a propaganda of Carbonarism" (1). 
In the Popular Conference* which Eugene Spuller, after- 
ward Minister of Public Instruction, published in 1873, he 
says : " The Carbonari found it necessary to admit many 
men of reputation who could exercise an efficacious influ- 
ence on public opinion, and who would be named on occasion, 
so as to cover the acts of the association with their author- 
ity. The organizers remained in the shade, so as to be able 
to handle more freely the elements at their disposal. ... It had 
been said that each member of the association was to have 
a musket and twenty-five cartridges. When the Ordonnan- 
ces of July appeared in the Jloniteur, Paris was ready, and 
France was behind Paris ; the royalty was lost." The pro- 
gress of Carbonarism in Spain is sufficiently indicated by a 
communication from the Spanish Grand Orient which was 
published in the Monde JIaconniquc for Aug., 1875: " After 
1817, and for six years (and ever since, we ma}' add ), the 
history of Spain is a history of Masonry. Piiego, leader of 
the insurrection of 1820, was made grand-master in 1821. 
Then came, after 1823, our pt^secutions, during which the 
sacred fire was preserved, thanks to the Duke de San Loren- 
zo, to mam- of the higher nobility, and even to the Infant, 
Don Francis, in 1828." The advance made by Carbonarism 
in the Two Sicilies is indicated by the Neapolitan historian, 
Coletta, when he says that the affiliated in 1820 numbered 
642,000 ; and a document now preserved in the Aulic Chan- 
cellery of Vienna (2), makes the number still larger : " In 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies there are more than 800,000 
Carbonari ; it would be folly to ask for their destruction." 
AVhen we reflect on the main intention of the Carbonari, 
we are scarcely prepared to learn that several of the osten- 
sibly Catholic monarchs, and very many of their immediate 
relatives, were enrolled in the Vendite. It seems to be 
merely natural that nearly all the Protestant sovereigns of 
the nineteenth century should have been adepts of Free- 

(1) History of the Two Restoration*, Vol. v.. p. 14«. 

(2) Cited by La Farina, in his History of Italy. 
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masonry ; and that Alexander I., the Head of the " Orthodox" 
Kussian Church, should have followed the "Will o' the "Wisp, 
revealed by the rays of the Dark Lantern, until the approach 
of death warned him to rely on the light furnished by the 
Catholic Church (1). But that Catholic princes should have 
joined an organization which openly avowed an undj'ing 
hatred for both Altar and Throne, can be explained by the 
supposition that they hoped to use that organization for 
their own ambitious purposes — in other words, that they 
hoped to be able to serve God and Satan at the same time. 
And indeed, when Christina of Spain, the sister of the 
thoroughly Catholic Ferdinand II. of the Two Sicilies, threw 
herself into the arms of the Carbonari, it was in order to 
deprive Don Carlos, the legitimate king of Spain, of his 
throne, in favor of her daughter, who thereby became Queen 
Isabella II. ('2). "When the Portuguese and Brazilian Don 
Pedro I. performed the same political and religious somer- 
sault, it was in order to give to his daughter, Dona Maria, 
the crown which belonged to his brother, Don Miguel (3). 
"When the Count of Aquila, brother of Ferdinand II., be- 
trayed his nephew and" king, Francis II. of the Two Sicilies, 
it was with the hope that the revolutionary turmoil might 
eventuate in his own coronation. To the same facility in 
religious legerdemain must be ascribed the Carbonarism of 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia (4), during his early years, 
and his more or less open relations with the sect during his 
entire reign. In the autumn of 1845, Massimo d'Azeglio 
travelled through the peninsula, endeavoring to effect an 
alliance between the Mazzinian republicans and the monar- 
chist partisans of Charles Albert, in the interest of Italian 

(1) For the reasons for our belief that Alexander I. died with the wish to enter the 
communion of the Catholic Church, if time were granted to him, see this Volume, p. 93, in 
Note. 

(2) See this Volume, p. 259. (3) Ihi, p. 264. 

(4) In 1872 there appeared in Florence a curious book entitled Count Cihrario and His 
Times, in which, among many interesting revelations, there was one to the effect that 
Charles Albert never formally became a Carbonaro, but merely made the sect an ally to 
effect the military revolution of 1821. But it is certain that the entire r^ign of Charles 
Albert was Carbonaristic. It matters little whether or not he ever took the oaths of the sect, 
if his every royal act was in accordance with its dictates. We note that his abettors in 1821 
were all members of the.4?fa VemUta; namely, the Due d'Alberg, the French ambassador 
and a nephew of Talleyrand ; Count Bardaxy, the Spanish ambassador ; and Count Scibali 
Sdory, the envoy from Bavaria. 
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unity. In the liecoUectwm of his life which were published 
ill 1867, D'Azeglio tells us that in order to induce the Car- 
bonari to place confidence in Charles Albert, he was wont 
to use this argument: "Let us treat this matter calmly. 
Probablv von will tell me that if we were to ask Charles Al- 
bert to do something which would be contrary to his interests, 
you would not be able to rely on the traitor who abandoned 
the Carbonari in 1821. Well, now we desire to obtain from 
him something that is profitable to him, although indeed it 
is more profitable to us. We ask him to allow us to make 
him -reater and more powerful. You cannot rely on the word 
of a robber, even though he were to promise ten times to be- 
come an honest man ; but certainly it would be unreasonable 
to believe that he would not keep his promise, if you were to 
ask him to commit a robbery." In the Memoirs of her hus- 
band Mine. Rattazzi says that the missi chmwuei ot the 1 ieu- 
mont'ese propaganda at this period were " all aristocratic and 
gold-laced conspirators, but conspirators according to the 
Italian heart. . . . The constitutional monarchy of Charles Al- 
bert was being grafted on the stunted republic of Mazzini." 
In the Memoirs of Cretineau-Joly, published by Maynard in 
1875 we are treated to a description of an interview which 
the historian of the Society of Jesus and of the Vendee had in 
1S4G with Charles Albert ; and the writer shows satisfactorily 
that the unfortunate monarch had been a Carbonaro, and that 
he had the grace to be ashamed of the fact (1). When Cretm- 

(1) "The king was very pallid. His countenance, on which penances and mystic enthus- 
iasm haSLl deep and premature wrinK.es. affected a calm which was belied by a 
nen-ons trembling at every movement. One could perceive that with all his remorse he 
was deei v neither for good nor for evil ; and that in time of dan,er. he would never have 

some but which excite saving expedients In others. He received me with coo. and ■ 

erate sadness. After some preliminary congratulations on my preceding works rel.cta- 
Uons which he had more than once given me by letter, he addressed me with v.s.ble effort . 
" Monsieur Cretineau-Joly. 1 understand that now yon are engaged on a work J ust as im- 
i-.ii„,,i. vr.ii uHU hnvn to Ind^e of men uiui mings \eiy umc 
nnrtant but much more difficult, ion win na\c io juu„^ „, v ,„- a 

Tnders ood Some of those men did evil for the pleasure they derived from it; other, 
dW it tecause they were drawn into it either by (diabolic) obsession or by a vague yea n- 
Z or Tnnovat onf The latter were more mistaken than sinful ; and ,ou may be assured 
or that Tact by ."e. for I had the misfortune of yielding to seduction in my youth 1 
b w d Sont uttering a word : and the king, understanding my si, enee and interp. nn 

na\e iiheu 10 nm- ' hpard of certain documents which a 
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eau-Joly visited Naples in 1846 by recommendation of Pius 
IX., in order to procure additional material for bis projected 
work on the secret societies, and in order to verify many of 
the materials which he possessed already, he found the court 
of the young king, Ferdinand II. (the " Bomba " of Pal- 
merston, Gladstone, and others of that ilk), a hotbed of dor- 
mant Carbonarism. Ferdinand's predecessor, Francis I., 
himself impregnated with the poison of the sect, had be- 
queathed this legacy to his noble son ; and a less resolute 
and principled monarch would have been ruined by the 
incubus. The Marquis Pietra-Castella, President of the 
Ptoyal Council ; and the Marquis del Carretto, the Minister 
of Police ; even these had been Carbonari, and men whispered 
that the durability of their conversion depended on the per- 
manence of the king's Christianity. Even the all-powerful 
Mgr. Code, a Eedemptorist, and titular archbishop of Patras, 
and confessor to His Majesty, was then fresh from the councils 
of the Alia Vendita ; and General Saluzzo, first aide-de-camp 
of the king, told Cretineau-Joly that probably the prelate 
was still a Carbonaro, for "anything that concerned the 
secret societies touched him closely " (1). 

berg, whose insolence during his ambassadorship at Turin caused me so much suffering, 
has had frequent relations with you at Naples and elsewhere. They have written to me 
from Vienna that ho has given you certain information which, in the present circumstances, 
it would he more than an indiscretion for you to publish. Have you really any such 
documents concerning me ? ' Like a juryman who pronounces a verdict of guilt, I replied 
hesitatingly that perhaps I had such papers. My words affected the king like a condemna- 
tion ; he had perceived that I was not at all intimidated, but that 1 was not disposed to 
gloat over my discoveries. . . . Finally, the king said, brusquely, and as though interrupt- 
ing a painful monologue: 'After all. Monsieur, it is a direct outrage that you are meditat- 
ing against me. and au outrage that is undeserved, since it is based on fraud.' I had 
observed each gesture of the unhappy prime ; and iu his haggard eyes, his brow corrugated 
more by remorse than by repentance, I had studied the anguish of his soul. 1 was giving 
way to a pity which might have led me to grant some concessions, when his last words 
restored my equilibrium. At once I cried : 'Sire, I am not iu the habit of relying on fraud. 
My work will have but one fault ; the unique fault of being true. Perhaps it will contain 
a judgment on your Majesty which will be counterbalanced by the honor of no victory, or 
by the pity for no defeat.' " 

(1) Cretineau-Joly was unable to see Ferdinand II. ; Mgr. Code so engineered, that an 
audience was not granted. When the historian returned to Rome, Dec. 21, 1847, he was 
informed by Pius IX. that fatherly charity and princely duty urged the Pontiff to prevent 
the publication of the revelations then in the possession of the Frenchman. In fact, 
Charles Albert had written to the Pontiff, begging him to use his influence in checking 
the " indiscreet " enterprise of the historian. But in 1849, while Plus IX. was at Gaeta, 
Cardinal Fornari, the nuncio in Paris, asked Cretineau-Joly to complete and publish the 
much-debated hook ; and Cardinal Antonelli wrote in the same sense from Gaeta. Again 
the Pope interfered ; for His Holiness wished not to expose to the world the history of 
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"We have noticed how the Carbonari, realizing that their 
principal work was to In; effected among a people whose tra- 
ditions, aspirations, and manners of thought, had hitherto 
been Catholic to a greater extent than were the dominant 
sentiments of any other people on earth, surrounded the ses- 
sions of their Veuilite with the atmosphere of a bastard 
Christianity, in order to render less perceptible the transi- 
tion of their adepts to practical Paganism. Similar cunning 
actuated the Roman Alia Vemlita in 1819, when it issued an 
Instruction, the diabolic calculations of which have proba- 
bly never been excelled in all the annals of human perversity. 
The idea of transforming Catholicism, by means of a corrup- 
tion of its very heart, has never seemed extravagant to men 
like Frederick II. of Prussia, the two Napoleons, Louis Phil- 
ippe, "Father" Enfantin, Cavour, and Bismarck; such men 
could close their eyes to the directing presence of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church, and therefore they could hope to 
" transform " an institution which is sustained by an imma- 
terial force which is impregnable to human audacity. Forty 
years before the aristocrats of the Alta Vcndita urged their 
scheme on their followers, Weisshaupt, the German found- 
er of Illuminism, had traced a plan for the same conspiracy ; 
but it lacked the diabolic intelligence, the audacious defiance 
of an invincible logic, which characterized the Italian con- 
ception : " Among the anxieties now agitating the most vig- 
orous intellects of Italy, there is one which, above all, must 
not be forgotten. At all times the Papacy has exercised a 
decisive influence on the affairs of Italy. Through the 
voices, pens, hearts, and arms of its innumerable bishops, 
priests, friars, monks, nuns, and of a laity of every degree in 
society, the Papacy has always had at its disposal many per- 

many men of high position, whom he believed to be converted from their Iniquities. 
Finally, the History of the SnntUsrbimd and the Human Cimrelt intlic Face of the 
Ilcvohitin)) appeared, containing most of the documents which had excited so much 
dread : bnt respect for very many noble and some royal families led to the suppression 
of several names which had flpured in the Alta Vendita. "Now, at length." says the 
Abbe Maynard, " we know all— even those who were hidden under the revolutionary 
pseudonyms of ' Nnbius.' ' Picolo-Tigre.' etc., whose identity could not have been mani- 
fested in charity at that time." See Crctincau-Joly : His Political, IMiyiom. wW- 
Lilcrary Life, by the Abbe Maynard, p. 330-371. Paris. 1875.— Dkpcimmps ; The Secret 
Societies and Society ; or, A Philosophy of Contemporary History, bk. 111., cb. 7, S i. 
Sixth Edition. Paris. 1883. 
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sons who were prepared for martyrdom ; wherever the Pa- 
pacy casts a glance, it sees friends who impoverish them- 
selves, and who die for its sake. Some Popes have appreci- 
ated this immense power ; but the} r profited by it only in a 
measure. We are concerned to-day, not with any restora- 
tion of that power which is now shorn of its prestige ; our 
final aim is that of Voltaire, andtliat of the French Revolution 
— the annihilation of Catholicism, and that of the Christian 
idea, which, if alloived to survive amid the ruins of Borne, 
ivould perpetuate Catholicism. In order to attain this happy 
end, without such disasters as have postponed success dur- 
ing the past centuries, we must pay no attention to the neb- 
ulous Germans, the vain Frenchmen, and the phlegmatic 
Englishmen, who fancy that they can kill Catholicism either 
with an obscene song, or with an illogical conclusion, or with 
an uncouth sarcasm. Catholicism has a tenacity of life 
which resists all such attacks ; it has encountered enemies 
much more terrible and much more implacable, and it has 
enjoyed the pleasure of sprinkling holy water on their graves. 
Let us therefore leave to our brethren on the other side of 
the Alps the sterile extravagancies of their anti-Catholic zeal ; 
let us permit them to ridicule our Madonnas, and our exter- 
nal devotions, which will be, after all, our passports while we 
are perfecting our conspiracy. . . . Italy cannot breathe with- 
out permission from the supreme shepherd. With him she 
has the hundred arms of Briareus ; without him, she is re- 
duced to deplorable impotency, and is a victim of intestine 
divisions and hostilities, from the Alps to the furthest Ap- 
penines. . . . The Pope will never come to the secret societies; 
let the societies take the first step toward the Church. This 
cannot be effected in one day, nor in one year ; perhaps many 
years will be requisite, perhaps a century ; but in our ranks 
a soldier dies, and the battle goes on. . . . What we must have 
is a Pope according to our desires. . . . When we obtain such 
a one, we shall assail the Church more successfully than we 
could assail her with all the pamphlets written by our breth- 
ren in France and England. We shall attain this end ; but 
how and when ? We know not ; but since nothing should 
prevent our keeping in the right path, we now give to you 
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certain counsels which must be communicated to the breth- 
ren, but without it appearing that they are orders of theJew- 
dita. AVe can do nothing with the elder cardinals, or with 
the prelates of the school of Consalvi, who are men of strong 
character; but we draw from our manufactories of popular- 
ity and unpopularity, weapons which will render useless or 
ridiculous the power which is in their hands. With one 
word cnnningly concocted, then uttered in some appro- 
priate circle whence it will travel into the taverns and the 
streets, we can annihilate a man. If a prelate is sent from 
Rome into the provinces as an official, discover immediately 
his character, his antecedents, his cpialities, and his defects. 
Is he one of our avowed enemies, an Albani, a Pallotta, a 
Bernetti, a Delia Genga, a Hi varolii ? Then entangle him in 
your nets ; create for him a frightful reputation for cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness. . . . Crush the enemy, whoever he may 
be ; crush him with calumnies ! Crush him, above all, in the 
e<™ ; seduce the young, and draw them into the secret soci- 
eties ! In order to proceed with measnred but sure steps, 
two things are of supreme necessity. Appear to be doves, 
while you are cunning as serpents ; and never communicate 
the secret to your parents, to your children, to your wives, 
and least of all, to your confessors. Whoever violates the se- 
cret, signs his death-warrant. . . . Never use impious or im- 
pure language to the young ; in order to insinnate yourselves 
into domestic circles, yon must seem to be grave and moral. 
Having gained reputation in the Colleges and Universities, 
make the young men desirous of your conversation. Talk to 
them about the olden splendors of Papal Rome. Then, since 
every Italian heart cherishes a remembrance of the Roman 
Republic, confuse together these two recollections ; warm the 
hearts of your hearers, now swelled with patriotic enthusiasm; 
lend them poems which are redolent of nationality. Thus 
you will bring them, little by little, to the necessary pitch. 
The revolution now being projected by certain madmen 
will fail ; men and things are not ripe for it, and they will not 
be ripe for some time. But we can draw from the confusion 
a cord which can be made to vibrate in the hearts of the 
younger clergy ; namely, a hatred for the foreigner. Render 
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the German hateful and ridiculous. Talk much about Papal 
supremacy, aud excite remembrances of the wars between 
the Church and the Empire; remind men of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines ; and thus you will acquire a reputation as fer- 
vent Catholics, and you will become intimate with the younger 
clergy, and you may penetrate into the monasteries. These 
young priests will one day be men of position ; they will gov- 
ern, administrate, judge, and even elect a Pontiff. This Pon- 
tiff, like his fellows, will be penetrated by Italian and human- 
itarian ideas. If you wish to revolutionize Italy, seek for 
such a Pope. If you ivish to found the Kingdom of the Elect on 
the throne of the Whore of Babylon, cause the clergy to march 
under your banner, ivhile they fancy that they are marching 
under that of the Holy Keys. If you wish to destroy the last 
vestiges of tyranny, throw out your nets, like Simon Bar 
Joua, but not like him, into the sea. Throw them into the 
depths of the sacristies, the seminaries, and the convents ; 
and if you are not too precipitate, your haul of fish will 
be more miraculous than that of Peter. With the tiara 
and the cope you will fish up a revolution which will suffice 
to set fire to the four corners of the earth " (1). Perhaps 
this circular will explain, in accordance with the proverb 
that a wish is often father to the thought, the frenzied joy 
of the sectaries on the accession of Pius IX. ; the dictators 
of the Alta Vendita may have thought that the true liberal- 
ism which had ever inspired the mind and heart of Giovanni 
Mastai-Ferretti was the counterfeit which they dangled be- 
fore their yearning dupes. These gentry had no reason to 
believe that Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti had imbibed the poison 
of the Vendite ; but intelligent though they undoubtedly 
were, beyond the ordinary capacity of men, they tried to de- 
ceive themselves into a belief that at length a Roman Pon- 
tiff had shown himself willing, not to be merely personally 
immoral (such a thing would be no absolute historical ab- 
surdity), but to make, in his pontifical capacity, shipwreck 
of the first principles of morality and justice. The very 

(1) This Instruction was found among the papers of the Alta Vendita which fell into the 
hands of the government of Gregory XVI. in 1846, and of which we have already spoken. 
It may be found in full in Cretineau-Joly's Roman Church in Face of the Revolution, 
Vol. ii., p. 85. 
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fact that the loaders of the Carbonari and other Masonic 
sects held such views, should have shown their true charac- 
ter to the multitude who believed that some of them, at 
least, were the good Catholics that they brazenly affected 
to be. The plan for a corruption of Catholicism by the elec- 
tion of a Carbonaro to the Chair of Peter, a plan devised \)y 
the Roman Alttt I'vmlita, an inner circle which enjoyed an 
uncontested supremacy over not only all the Carbonari, but 
also over all the Masonic Lodges of France and of Germany, 
would have had, from a human point of view, every pros- 
pect of success, had not one very human fact ruined the en- 
terprise. Freemasonry, despite the assertion of some au- 
thoritative Masons that the order is governed by one chief 
termed " the Patriarch," was not then, and never has been, 
thoroughly united. In this disunion we may discern the 
hand of God thwarting the schemes of the most diabolic of 
all the sects which have ever striven to banish the very 
name of Christ from the earth ; for if Masonry ever does 
attain to perfect unit}', the Christians of that day may cease 
to speculate as to when Antichrist is to manifest himself 
among men. The real " abomination of desolation " will 
then be at hand. And now a word concerning this unity. 

With regard to a unity of direction over all the notable 
secret societies, Masonry included, in the civilized and semi- 
civilized world, there is a diversity of opinion among Ma- 
sons, just as among the profane. Certaiuh/ the national 
Grand Orients call themselves independent of each other, 
and often " excommunicate " each other. But on the other 
hand, in the sixteenth century, there was certainly one Pa- 
triarch for all the Masonic sects, although his existence was 
known to very few of the adepts ; this is shown by the fam- 
ous Charter of Cologne (1535) now preserved in the archives 
of the mother-lodge at Amsterdam. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Order of the Temple, so called, was an inner or- 
der which directed the workings of all Masons, without any 
suspicion of its influence on the part of the great majority 
of the adepts. It was by means of this inner order that 
Illuminism came to dominate all the Lodges of all the 
Pvites of Masonry at the close of the eighteenth century. 
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At this time the High Scotch Grades were sanctuaries for 
this inner order, and hence the} 7 have ever since been rec- 
ognized by the Masonic Powers, in spite of the protests of 
man}* Masons of the symbolic degrees, and in spite of tem- 
porary schisms. But these High Degrees, says Jannet, have 
lost their significance in our days ; and it is not in their 
Chapters that we can find the supreme direction of Univer- 
sal Masonry. That this direction continued in the early 
nineteenth century, is evident from the sudden abandon- 
ment of Napoleon by Masonry in 1808. Amant Neuf, in his 
fine work on Freemasonry, cites a discourse of one of the 
so-called Templars, M. d'Asveld, who claimed in 1832 that 
at the time of the Restoration his order was the directing 
force in Masonry and its affiliations. But the correspon- 
dence of the Roman Alia Vendita which we have already 
adduced, shows that at that time the redoubtable aristo- 
cratic renegades were dominant over at least French and Ger- 
man Masonry, as well as that of Italy. The Alia Vendita 
succeeded in dominating even Mazzini, until the time when 
that energetic individual ridded himself of its members by 
those summary methods which were habitual to him. A 
discourse by Malapert before the Lodge Alsace-Lorraine, 
and published in the Masonic Chaine d Union for 1874 (p. 
88), shows that about 1840 the Lodges of the world began 
to receive their signals from St. Petersburg and Berlin ; 
" then they were plunged into the currents of Pan-German- 
ism and Pan-Slavism." Eckert, a Saxon lawyer who devot- 
ed his life to an unmasking of the secret societies, and 
whose work is a veritable mine of precious documents con- 
cerning them, came to the conclusion that the "inner order " 
has always existed as the directive force of "external Ma- 
sonry." The work of Eckert was published at Leipsic in 
1857 ; and his French translator, Gyr, thus summarizes his 
investigations : " Masonry, being a universal association, is 
governed by one head, who is called a patriarch. The title 
of grand-master of the order is not the exclusive privilege 
of one family or one nation. Scotland, England, France, 
and Germany, have all given supreme heads to the order. 
It would seem that to-day Lord Palmerston is the patriarch. 
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By the side of the patriarch are two committees, one legis- 
lative, the other executive ; and those committees, composed 
of delegates from the Grand Orient, alone know the patri- 
arch, and have dealings with him. All modern revolutions 
prove that the order has two distinct divisions ; one pacific, 
the other warlike. The former nses only intellectual means ; 
that is, speech and writing. It leads to suicide or mutual 
destruction the authorities or other persons whom it has 
destined to ruin. It obtains for the good of the order all 
the influential positions in the State, in the Protestant 
churches, and in the Universities. It seduces the masses, 
and rules public opinion, by means of the press and through 
associations. ... Its directory is called a Grand Orient ; 
and its Lodges are closed, when the combattiug division 
pushes into the streets the masses whom it has brought 
into the order. When the pacific division has done its 
work, so that a violent attack has a chance of success ; when 
passions are sufficiently inflamed, when a government is 
sufficiently weakened, and when the great offices are filled by 
traitors ; then the belligerent division receives orders to ex- 
ercise its activity. The directory of the combatting division 
is called the Firmament ; and from the moment that the 
reins have been placed in its hands, the pacific division no 
longer holds any Lodges. These tactics are in keeping 
with the cunning of the order ; by closing the Lodges, the 
order is saved from any accusation of being concerned in 
the revolt." Henry Misley, the friend of Espartero, Kos- 
suth, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, and above all, of Palmers- 
ton, wrote to Deschamps in 1855 : " I know the world a 
little ; and I know that as regards the great future that is 
preparing, only four or five hold the cards. Many more 
think that they hold them ; but they are deceived " (1). 
The authority of Misley, admitting the existence of a direc- 
tive centre as successor to the olden supreme patriarch of 
Masonry, is certainly great ; but we have seen in our day, 
that despite the ties which bound them together, Mazzini 
and the Alia Vemlita could not agree ; nor could Louis 

(1) For knowledge of the part played by Misley among the Carlionari, see Louis Blanc\ 
Hi*tor>i of Ten Tears, and Frost's Secret Societies, (London, 1876). 
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Napoleon and Mazzini, Bismarck and Carl Marx. These are 
but instances of the antagonism of different factions of the 
sect among themselves ; and they seem to indicate that' 
there is no one directing power over all the ramifications of 
Masonry. 

The members of the Alta Vendita, all of them " conserva- 
tive " Masons, would have been well content to confine their 
efforts to a destruction of Catholicism ; aristocrats as they 
nearly all were, they had no sympathy with the republican 
tendencies of the " mere people " ; capitalists as they were, 
they were well satisfied with social conditions which did 
not interfere with the "sacred rights of property." But 
among the rank and file of the Carbonari were thousands 
who yearned for more than a destruction of the Church ; 
who expected that the social, political, and financial equality 
of men would be made realities by the organization which 
had seduced them from the Church. This equality was to 
be attained, they fancied, by the Universal Eepublic ; there- 
fore it was evident, to any observant person, that the power 
of the Alta Vendita would be grievously shaken, when the 
banner of a "Young Europe" would be raised by a man 
who would know how to attract the restless elements of the 
Carboneria. That man appeared after the repression of 
the revolt of the Romagna in 1831. Giuseppe Mazzini, 
born in Genoa in 1808, was a conspirator by nature, and a 
man of extraordinary ability ; else at the age of twenty-three 
he could not have formed an organization which robbed the 
Alta Vendita of its primacy in iniquity. Mazzini wanted 
none but young men in the society which he appropriately 
styled " Young Italy " ; and he possessed many qualities 
which attracted the young to him, and made of them his 
devoted slaves. They were fascinated by his cosmopolitan 
ideas, and by his language, which was like that of one of the 
prophets of Israel. Elder men, the men of the people, 
adored him because of his evident disinterestedness, a qual- 
ity which was painfully absent among all the professional 
patriots of the day. He welcomed sectaries of every stamp, 
men who had been accustomed to execrate each other ; all 
that was necessary was that they should sink their dif- 
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fereiiees as members of his grand " educational association." 
He wanted no invisible directors for either Young Italy, or 
Young Germany, or Young France ; lie discarded all the 
Masonic paraphernalia of symbols and of masculine mil- 
linery, as degrading to a cause which demanded virility in its 
defenders. He even dared to assert that instead of so much 
talk about the "rights" of man, something should be said 
about his " duties." Progress was the aim of Mazzini ; and he 
proposed to attain his great end simply for the people, and 
by means of the people, in spite of the aristocrats of the 
Alta Vendita, and of the other Masonic centres. It was 
whispered that he had been disappointed, because the Alta 
Vendita had refused to admit him within its charmed circle ; 
but his entire career shows that when he sought to euter 
among the wire-pullers of Masonry, it was not for personal 
aggrandizement, but for the purpose of directing the forces 
of the tremendous engine in what he deemed the way of 
perfectiou for Humanity. However, the programme of 
Mazzini showed that his soul was still saturated with the 
poison in which Masonry had steeped it during his early 
years. He proclaimed that " The Italian people are called 
to destroy Catholicism in the name of the Continuous Reve- 
lation " (1). " God is God, and Humanity is His prophet. 
God is incarnated successively in Humanity. Humanity is 
religion. "We believe in Humanity, the sole interpreter of 
the Law of God on the earth " (2). " Christ was holy, and 
His voice was acclaimed as divine " (3). " Catholicism is 
dead ; although it has been preserved for some time for the 
admiration of antiquarians " (4). Mazzini was no Rationalist, 
for frequently he admitted the supernatural ; neither had he 
any sympathy for Protestantism, for he declared that while 
Catholicism eventuates in despotism, Protestantism ultim- 
ately induces anarchy (5). Of course, he favored the pro- 
jects of Protestant " missionaries" in Italy ; and during his 
short tenure of power in Rome in 18-19, he held frequent 

lli Tbus in his Revolutionary Initiative of the Peoples. 

(2) Proclamation to the Italians in 1853. 

(3) Political Proxe Writings, p. 221. Florence, 1880. 
(4> Preface to a Work ?>;/ Didicr. 

(5 Political Prone Writing! 1 , p. 39. 
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conferences with such gentry. But they were merely so 
many torches with which he proposed to fire the edifice of 
Catholicism, so that there would be room for " not a Church, • 
but a people of believers, an assemblage of virtuous men, 
the Universal Religion of Humanity " (1). Two years had 
not elapsed since Mazzini had begun the publication of his 
Journal, Young Italy, when it became evident that Italy 
was reposing on a volcano. The base of operations for 
Mazzini was furnished, of course, by the Masonic Lodges ; 
but his association was scarcely a secret society. The de- 
cisions of its leader were formed and delivered amid the 
mystery which is inseparable from all things Masonic ; but 
the objects of " Young Italy," and the means proposed for 
their attainment, were audaciously published throughout 
Christendom. From the articles for the organization of 
" Young Italy," we select the following as indicating its 
essence : I. " This Society is instituted for the indispen- 
sable destruction of all the governments of the peninsula, 
and in order to form one republican State in their place." II. 
" Having experienced the horrible evils of absolute power, 
and the still greater evils of constitutional monarchies, we 
must labor to found a One and Indivisible Republic." 
XXX. " They who do not obey the orders of the soci- 
ety, or who reveal its secrets, will be inexorably poniarded. 
Traitors will receive the same punishment." XXXI. 
" The secret tribunal will pronounce the sentence, and 
it will designate one or two of the affiliated to execute 
the same." XXXII. " Whoever refuses to execute a sen- 
tence of the tribunal, will be regarded as a traitor, and will 
be killed on the spot." XXXIII. " If the guilty party should 
escape, he will be pursued inexorably, and will be struck 
by an inyisible hand, even though he were on the bosom 
of his mother, or in the tabernacle of Christ." XXXIV. 
" Each secret tribunal will be competent, not only to judge 
inculpated adepts, but also to sentence to death every person 
stricken by its anathema." Innumerable were the political 
assassinations which followed the organization of " Young 
Italy," and of its sister societies, " Young Germany," and 

(1) Manifesto of the National Committee. London, 1851. 
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"Young Switzerland," of which Mazzini was also the load- 
ing spirit. Among the most noteworthy of those murders 
were those of the director of police in Modena ; of the pre- 
fect of police in Naples; of the papal legato in Piavenna ; 
of the student, Lessing, in Zurich, for having penetrated into 
certain of Mazzini's secrets ; of the generals, Latour, Auers- 
wald, Lemberg, and Lignowski ; of Count Rossi, of whoso 
sacrifice we shall treat in the following dissertation ; and of 
the Swiss patriot, Joseph Leu. To this list we might add, 
without much exaggeration, the names of all the victims of 
Swiss Protestant fanaticism who fell in the war of the Sun- 
dorbund ; since it was the spirit of Mazzini that dictated 
that war, and since the radical army of General Dufour was 
composed largely of adepts of the " Young Europe." Maz- 
zini was the head of this " Young Europe," says Eckert, 
" and of the righting forces of Masoniy ; and we read in the 
Latomia that the Minister, Nothomb, who had left the Ma- 
sons, declared then to Yerlnegen, in the National Palace 
itself, that Masonry had then become in Belgium a power- 
ful and dangerous weapon in the hands of certain men ; that 
the Swiss insurrection had a base of operations in the mach- 
inations of the Belgian Lodges ; and that Defacqz, the grand- 
master of those Lodges, had made his journey into Switzer- 
land in 1844, only for the purpose of preparing the troubles 
(of the Sunderbund) " (1). 

During many years, in spite of the fears and jealousy felt 
in his regard by the great Masonic powers, namel} T , Palmers- 
ton, Cavour, and Napoleon III., the creator of " Young Italy " 
was near!}- predominant in European politics. Notwith- 
standing all the resources of all the Cabinet Ministers in 
Europe, he was better informed concerning the desires and 
capabilities of the various governments than any diplomat 
in the service. Every page in his correspondence shows 
a marvellous knowledge, which can be explained only by the 
supposition that at least one of his agents was always pres- 
ent at every important governmental council in Europe. 
Even in 1807, when the power of Mazzini was diminishing, 
it was to him that Bismarck was obliged to have recourse, 

(1) Freemasonry, Vol. il.. p. 218. 
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in order to obtain written proof of the existence of a secret 
treaty between Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel (1). 
But the day came when the prince of sectaries perforce 
complained that while 150,000 francs would enable him to 
revolutionize Italy, he could not obtain the petty sum (2). 
Palmerston, Victor Emmanuel, and Napoleon III., although 
dissentient frequently among themselves, were ever ready 
to counteract the plans of one who menaced all alike. 
Again, the most active members of the " Young Europe," men 
like Kattazzi (men who then became Mazzini's pet hatred), 
La Farina, Klapka, Turr, Kossuth, had tired of his intellect- 
ual and moral supremacy, and had thrown off his yoke ; 
while the majority of the Italian Masonic Lodges had rallied 
around Cavonr, as soon as he had originated the " Italian 
Question " at the Congress of Paris, and had thus prepared 
the way for the events of 1859-60 (3). In this emergency, 
especially since he found it almost impossible to organize 
in Italy a branch of that " Universal Republican Alliance " 
which he had founded in the United States in 1865, Mazzini 
resolved to turn to the Masonic Lodges which, perhaps, he 
had too much despised. He induced his most trusted agents, 
Moriundo, Villa, and Diamilla-Muller, to return to the Ma- 
sonic fold, with the ultimate object of procuring the sub- 
jugation of all the Italian Lodges to the Grand Orient of 
Palermo, in which the Mazzinian influence was unshaken. 
Whether his plot would have succeeded, is problematical. 
In 1870, Victor Emmanuel deprived Mazzini of a powerful 
weapon, Avhen he made Rome the capital of Italy ; and 
" the old conspirator " died at Pisa on March 11, 1872. 

(1) Deschamps ; Uhi supra, bk. iii., ch. 7, § 12. 

(2) Letter of April 1, 1867, among the many curious documents published by Mazzini'a 
intimate. Diamilla-Muller, in his Secret Italian Politics. Turin. 1880. 

(3) The Memoirs of Rattazzi, written by his widow (nee Wyse-Bonaparte), are filled 
with indications of the antagonism which had subsisted between Cavour, as the represent- 
ative of tne olden policy of the Carbonari, and the author of " Young Italy." 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF TIES IX. 

Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti, the second son of Count 
Girolamo Mastai-Ferretti by his wife, CaterinaSollazzi, was 
born in Smigaglia, in the States of the Church, on May 13, 
1792. During his infant years, the horrors of the first 
French Revolution, a large portion of which Italy had been 
made to share, tinged all the information concerning the 
outer world which penetrated into the pious retirement of 
his family; and in his seventh year, the future Vicar of 
Christ on earth learned that his sovereign, the more than 
octogenarian Pius VI., had been imprisoned by the reclaimers 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. When he began to 
communicate with the outer world, he was frequently told 
that the last Pope-King had reigned in Pome ; aye, that 
never again would emancipated humanity be influenced by 
the ravings of an Old Man of the Vatican. He soon wit- 
nessed a demonstration of the short-sightedness of the foes 
of the Papacy ; Pius VI. indeed died in his prison, but for a 
moment Providence interfered with the triumphs of the 
revolutionary forces, and during the lull a new Pontiff ascend- 
ed to the Chair of Peter. Under the influences of these les- 
sons, the young Mastai began his classical studies when he 
was twelve years of age, under the guidance of the Fathers of 
the Pious Schools in their College of Volterra, in Tuscany. 
Again a few years, and he heard that once more the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope had vanished forever and ever, and 
that also the spiritual dominion of the Holy See was cer- 
tainly a thing of the past ; Pius. VII. was a prisoner of the 
all-powerful and glorious Napoleon, and the pastors of the 
Catholic Church could hold no communication with their 
Supreme Pontiff. But a few more years passed, and the 
venerable Pope-King returned to his capital and to his liber- 
ty. When this happy event occurred, Giovanni Maria Mas- 
tai had completed the course of the College of Volterra ; and 
as the restored Pontiff passed through Sinigaglia on his way 
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to the Eternal City, lie gave his special blessing to the youth; 
whose experience in the Popedom was to be so like his own. 
Certain writers have recorded that at this time the future 
Pius IX. had adopted the military profession ; but their 
assertion is refuted by their hopeless disagreement as to the 
service into which he is supposed to have entered. Some 
say that in his nineteenth year Mastai was enrolled in the 
garde dlionneur of Napoleon ; but that idea can scarcely be 
credited by one who remembers that Giovanni dearly loved 
his two uncles who had suffered from Napoleon, because of 
their fidelity to Pius VII. Andrew Mastai, bishop of Pesaro, 
had been dragged from his palace at night, and had been im- 
mured for years in the citadel of Mantua ; and another uncle, 
a canon of St. Peter's in Home, had escaped the same fate 
by taking the road to exile. Other writers, forgetting 
that his sympathies were always anti-Austrian, say that 
Giovanni entered the Austrian army ; while others contend 
that he became one of the Nobis Guards of Pius VII. The 
last assertion may be specious ; but it is contradicted by a 
fact which militates also against the others. The young 
Mastai was notoriously an epileptic ; and such persons are 
never admitted into the military profession. Mastai had 
conceived the desire, however, of serving under the banner 
of the Church ; but at her altars, not in the ranks of the 
armed defenders of the Pontiff. The best physicians had 
pronounced his case a hopeless one, and they anticipated 
for him an early death ; but he was confident of a cure as a 
consequence of his devotion of his life to the glory of God, 
and accordingly he proceeded to Borne, and began his ec- 
clesiastical studies. The year 1819 found the levite prepared 
for the sanctuary in all that pertains to qualifications of piety 
and of science ; but his malady still afflicted him, and he was 
admitted to the priesthood only on condition that he should 
be assisted by another priest, whenever he celebrated Mass. 
Shortly after his ordination, he threw himself at the feet of 
Pius VII., beseeching His Holiness to relieve him from the 
rather inconvenient obligation. The saintly Pontiff, who 
had often admired the dispositions of the young man, 
and who was perhaps enlightened from on high as to the 
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•destiny of the suppliant, raised him, and taking him by the 
hands, said : " We grant you this favor, and principally be- 
cause we are confident that your cruel malady will never 
aftlict you again." The prediction was realized. 

The' first four years of the priesthood of the Abbate Mas- 
tai wore spent in the chaplaincy of the asylum of Tata 
Giovanni, one of the many noble works of charity with 
which Rome, when it was papal, used to abound. The scion of 
a refined aristocracy lived entirely among these children who 
had been gathered from the streets or from the haunts of 
vice ; he trained them to be honest workmen and edifying 
Christians; all of his private revenue was given to the es- 
tablishment ; and to the last day of his life he always took 
a special interest in all the workmen who had graduated 
from the scene of his first priestly labors. But the time came 
soon when the zeal of this young priest was to be known no 
longer to God alone. In 1823, the Holy See appointed Mgr. 
Muzi nuncio to Chili, for the purpose of arranging many 
ecclesiastical troubles which had been occasioned by the 
revolutions of the day ; and the chaplain of Tata Giovanni 
was ordered to accompany the prelate as auditor. The 
Countess Mastai readily appreciated the honor which had 
been conferred on her son ; but she remembered his former 
ill health, and dreaded to part with him for so long a time. 
She besought the secretary of state to appoint another audi- 
tor ; but His Eminence was obliged to inform her that when 
he had kid the matter before the Pope, the reply had been : 
" Tell the countess that her son is about to cross the ocean 
in the service of the Church, and that he will return safe 
and sound." During the two years of his stay in America, 
the auditor visited nearly all the missions in Chili, Pern, and 
Columbia, undergoing all the hardships which were the 
concomitants of travel in those regions in that day (1). 

(1) On his way to Chili, Msistal learned something of what it Is to he a prisoner. On the 
sad Sept. 20, 1870, when the diplomatic hody were assembled around him In anticipation 
of further outrages on the part of the Sardinian troops who had JuM, forced the Porta l*ia. 
Pius IX. remarked: "I remember that when 1 went to Chili. France and Spain were at 
war in the matter of the restoration of Ferdinand VII. My ship paused at Pulma, In the 
Balearie Islauds; and the Spanish authorities detained her on the pretext that no one 
.could go to Chill, without the permission of the Cortes. As for myself. I was simply 
Xhrust into prison : and then I understood the necessity of the independence of the Pope. 
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Returning to Rome in 1825, lie was made a canon of the 
church of Santa Maria in Via Lata, was elevated to the prel- 
ature, and received the presidency of the great Ospizio di 
San Michele, that grand school of trades and of art which,, 
when the Pope ruled in Eome, was unique in Christendom 
as a blessing to the poor. Mastai showed in this new charge 
so much administrative ability, that the new Pontiff, Leo 
XII. , appointed him archbishop of Spoleto in 1827. It was 
during his occupancy of the see of Spoleto that the future 
Pontiff came into personal contact with the revolutionists 
who were to be the bane of his pontificate. The insurrec- 
tion of 1832 had been nearly suppressed by the Austro-Pon- 
tifical troops, when four thousand of the insurgents, pursued 
by an Austrian division, appeared before Spoleto, which was 
without means of defense. The archbishop went forth to 
meet the excited and half-starved fugitives, and by a judi- 
cious mixture of charity and firmness he prevailed on them to 
lay their arms at his feet. In order to relieve their immedi- 
ate necessities, he tendered several thousand scudi to their 
leader, one Sercognani ; but the prudent rebels declared that 
they preferred that the prelate himself should distribute the 
money. Meanwhile, the Austrians were approaching, and the 
archbishop hastened to save his protegees from capture by 
insisting to the victorious general that he had given his 
episcopal word that they should all be allowed to return to 
their homes. In the latter part of 1832, Mgr. Mastai was 
transferred to the diocese of Imola, which, although not an 
archbishopric, was a much more important see than Spoleto, 
and had nearly always been assigned to a cardinal. The 
biographers of Pius IX. find in his episcopate of Imola 
abundant material wherewith to illustrate the apostolic char- 
ity of his heart ; they tell us that the annals of Imola record 
his embellishment of the churches, his care that want of 
patrimony should not prevent a worthy aspirant from en- 
trance into the diocesan seminary, his fatherly protection 

The folks on the ship were allowed to send me every day a ration of food ; but I could 
receive no letters, no journals, etc. On that occasion I learned some prison tricks. We 
used to hide notes in the bread ; and thus I heard about the victory of the Due d'Angouleme 
at the Trocadero. After that affair, the Spanish insurgents had other things to think 
about, and they allowed us to depart." 
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of the sick or superannuated clergy, his zeal for the primary 
education of the poor, his endowment of hospitals, and his 
shelter of the unfortunates who desired to imitate the repent- 
ance of Mary Magdalen. AVith the remnant of his patri- 
mony which had not been exhausted in aiding the Roman 
hospitals of Tata Giovanni and San Michele, he endowed a 
house for the Sisters of the Good Shepherd whom he brought 
from Angers in France to care for " his poor lost lambs who 
were trying to find the fold " ; and when the nuns arrived, 
and it was found that the establishment was not yet ready, 
he received them in his palace, and waited on them at table. 
Traits such as these caused Pope Gregory XA 7 1. to ignore 
his own lament that " in the Mastai household even the cat 
was a Liberal " ; and on Dec. 14, 1840, the archbishop-bish- 
op of Imola was enrolled in the Sacred College. 

On June 14, 184G, fifty-four cardinals entered into Con- 
clave in order to electa successor to Gregory XVI. ;and after 
forty-eight hours of consideration, Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti 
donned the tiara as Pope Pius IX., entering on one of the 
most eventful of pontificates, one which was also unique in 
its duration, since his thirty-two years in the Chair of Peter 
exceeded by seven those passed by the Prince of the Apos- 
tles in the bishopric of Rome, and since no other Pope had 
" seen the years of Peter." No Pope of modern times has 
evoked such sentiments, when first bending under the weight 
of the triple crown, as the accession of Pius IX. evoked, not 
only in Italy, but throughout Europe ; and no ruler, ecclesi- 
astical or secular, iu any age or in auy land, has ever realized 
more acutely the uttercontemptibility of such manifestations. 
To say that Pius IX. was a popular idol throughout Italy dur- 
ing the first few months of.his reign, and that the enthusiasm of 
his subjects was a frenzy, would be a phlegmatic indication 
of the state of men's minds when they proclaimed him " the 
expected of the nations,"' " the liberator of the peoples," and 
when they applauded as divinely oracular the most trivial 
word that dropped perchance from his lips. The manifesta- 
tions of joy which in those days continually reached the ears 
of the Pontiff in his palace, and which even interfered with 
his progress when he appeared in the city, were certainly to- 
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kens of a national and Catholic appreciation ; but they were 
also the work of the secret societies, which had determined 
to soporize the Pope, if possible, with the incense of flattery 
in order to obtain concessions which would be afterward 
used against his throne. Such had been the Masonic pro- 
cedure in the case of Louis XVI., and it had succeeded ;such 
had been the Masonic design in regard to the king of Naples, 
Ferdinand II., and although in this case it had failed as yet, 
there were still hopes of its ultimate triumph. A month after 
his election, Pius IX. accorded an amnesty to all political 
offenders, excepting only priests, and men who had been mil- 
itary or civil officers of the government ; and it was well un- 
derstood that even these would be pardoned, if they applied 
for the grace.' In the following month, the Pontiff instituted 
a Council of State (Consulta di Stato), the members of which 
were to be elected by the communes, and were to consider 
the needs of the country, but were to have no initiative in 
the making of laws. Day after day great crowds assembled 
on Monte Cavallo, shouting their thanks to the Pope for 
what promised to be a forerunner of that written constitution 
which the Liberals declared to be the source of every polit- 
ical good. Very soon, however, it became evident that the 
sentiments of devotion to the Pope-King were weakening ; 
and that the great majority of the shouters were obedient to 
leaders whose identity was unknown by the government. In 
fact, these assemblages had been organized in accordance 
with the orders of Mazzini, to make the mob cognizant of its 
power (1) ; aud already Lord Minto, the " officious " agent of 
Lord Palmerston, of that English statesman who was in 
many respects the practical head of the Masonic propaganda 
throughout Europe, was preparing that mob to work the 
will of the sect in the Eternal City. This Minto, so dear to 

(1) In bis latest manifesto to the " Friends of Italy," dated Nov., 1846, Mazzini had thus 
prescribed: " Avail yourselves of the least coucession, in order to assemble the masses, 
Rven though it be only to acknowledge it. Festivals, songs, meetings, various relations 
among men of all kinds of opinion, all suffice to excite thought, to make the people realize 
their strength, and to make them ask for more. The difficulty is noi in convincing people; 
that can be done with a few big words, such as ' liberty, rights of man, progress, equality, 
fraternity, despotism, privileges, tyranny, slavery,' etc. The thing is to gather the people 
together. The day when this occurs will be the dawn of a new era." Lubienski ; War* 
and Revolutions of Italy. Paris, 1852. 
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the votaries of the Dark Lantern in those days, had been re- 
ceived with undisguised enthusiasm by the Masons of that 
Koine with which, according to a fundamental law of Prot- 
estant England, he could have no " official " relations. He 
had been acclaimed by all of those "clubs" which were 
really so many Vcndite of the Carbonari, and which em- 
braced many corrupted members of the Roman aristocracy, 
as well as many from the inferior strata of society, who all 
— nobles and plebeians — proclaimed their modern " liberal- 
ism " by crimes and sacrileges which attested their Satanic 
origin. This Minto, presumedly an English " gentleman," 
hobnobbed with the scum of the Roman slums, receiving 
with bonhommic the most prominent leaders of the curbstone 
democracy, and composing verses in their honor ; and in- 
stead of expelling him from Home, Pius IX. merely smiled 
when " the people " forgot the road to the Quirinal, and 
passed the evenings serenading the envoy of the " Grand 
Orient of the Orients" (1). But the Pontiff continued in the 
path of what he deemed to be rational reform. Was he en- 
couraged when Thiers, from the height of the French trib- 
une, cried out to him : " Courage, Saint-Perc ! " ? Probably no 
more than when, a few days before that hypocritical demon- 
stration, Cicervacchio, the tavern-keeper and demagogue, 
had jumped on his carriage wheel, and thrusting his inipu- 

(1) Lest the reader may think that we ascribe to " Old Pam " too preponderating a role 
In the revolutionary movements of his day, we adduce the testimony of M me. RuttazziOu'e 
Princess Wyse-Bonaparte). who, in her Memoirs of her too celebrated second husband, 
makes of the English statesman a prime initiator of the Italian and other Masonic revolu- 
tions of the Continent; although, indeed, because of certain family pique against Louis 
Napoleon, she rather minimizes the Intervention of her Imperial cousin in order to magni- 
fy that of Palmerston. The testimony of this experienced woman is the more valuable, 
inasmuch as it is really that of Rattazzi himself. We hear Palmerston execrating the 
Pontiff and all the princes of the House of Bourbon (p. 99. 200). His correspondence con- 
tinually mentions the oaths of a Knight Kmhtwh, and he is fond of quoting tho Masonic 
war-cry of that day, Lilia )>alihus dfixtrite (See our Vol. Iv., p. 42.5). in ia r >2, Cavour, just 
become prime-minister of Piedmont, " was assured of the loyal assistance of Palmerston " 
in preventing Austria from repressing Mazzlnlan demonstrations In her dominions (p. 
311). In 1850, toward the end of the Congress of Paris, at which Cavour had so Impudently 
attacked the Papal government and that of Ferdinand II., Napoleon III. advised the Pled- 
moutese to consult Palmerston as the sovereign arbiter in such matters (p. 320). Iu 1858 
when the Neapolitan government had captured the Caaliari, an English ship which had 
brought the piratical expedition of Pisacane to Its shores, the Impudent protests of Cavour 
" were supported by Lord Palmerston " (p. 335). In 1800. the so-called " heroic " landing of 
Garibaldi's Thousand at Marsala, of which we shall soon speak, was protected by a British 
fleet, and by Palmerston's orders (p 457). 
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dent face through the window, had shouted : " Coraggio, Santo 
Padre ! " The reforms which he successively promulgated, 
the formation of a National Guard and a limited liberty of 
the press, were granted because he believed them reasonable 
and just ; if he hesitated to grant a Constitution, it was both 
because he distrusted the parliamentary system as a pro- 
ducer of national happiness, and because he could not per- 
ceive its compatibility with the pontifical independence. 
But on Jan. 29, 1848, a Constitution was promulgated at 
Naples ; on Feb. 4, at Turin ; and on Feb. 17, at Florence. 
Then Pius IX. resolved to humor his people with the fan- 
cied panacea, and he signed the document on March 14. 
There were to be two legislative bodies : the Alto Gonsiglio, 
or Upper House, composed of members named for life by 
the Pope ; and a Chamber of deputies, the members of which 
were to be elected by such of the people as paid taxes to the 
amount of 64 lire, or who where communal employees, or 
who had taken some University degree. Political censorship 
of the press was abolished ; but the ecclesiastical censorship, 
in the interests of morality, was retained. But the Masonic 
powers had never intended to be satisfied with any Constitu- 
tion which recognized the Boman Pontiff as a temporal sov- 
ereign. In the Consistory of April 29, 1848, Pius IX. was 
forced to protest against the endeavors of the sectaries 
to compel him to acts which his pontifical conscience 
could not sanction : " Now that many demand that we join 
the other princes and the peoples of Italy in a war against 
Austria, we have deemed it our duty to protest formally 
and loudly iu this solemn assembly against a design which 
is so foreign to our thoughts, seeing that we, although un- 
worthy, hold on earth the place of Him who is the Author 
of peace, the Friend of charity ; and considering that, faith- 
ful to the divine obligations of our supreme apostolate, we 
embrace all countries and all nations in the same sentiments 
of paternal love. . . . And here we cannot avoid repelling, before 
all the nations of the earth, the perfidious suggestion that the 
Roman Pontiff should preside over the formation of a new 
republic, to be constituted out of all the states of Italy." This 
Allocution appeared to the Masonic conspirators to furnish 
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an excellent pretext for a sedition. Cicervacehio brought 
forth his dregs of the populace, and the Civic Guard closed 
the gates of the city. The "clubs," or }'cndiic, as we have 
termed them, resounded with the eloquence of Count Ter- 
enzio Mamiani, Florentine, Galetti, Sterbini, and of the 
apostate monk, Gavazzi, all insisting that the Pope should 
be forced to retract his Allocution, and to enter on a war, 
in which not one of the orators intended to participate. Pius 
IX. endeavored to avert the storm by asking Mamiani to form 
and head a new ministry. There was a vein of true nobil- 
ity in Mamiani ; for of all the Roman opponents of the Papal 
government, he alone had refused, at the time of the amnesty, 
to give his word of honor that he would conspire no more. 
Perhaps it was this trait thatled Pius IX. to trust him to some 
extent. At the opening of the new parliament, for members 
of which, strange to say, few besides Carbonari had voted, 
Mamiani pronounced a discourse in which he said that " the 
Pope would thereafter pray, bless, and pardon ; that the 
most important affairs of state would be left to the discre- 
tion of the Chambers." But in his reply to the address of the 
Houses, the Pontiff energetically declared that he would not 
confine himself to blessing and forgiving; that he would ex- 
ercise his " full liberty of action." A few days afterward, 
the Chambers declared themselves in permanent session, and 
sent two deputies to the Pope, with a demand for an im- 
mediate declaration of war against Austria. The Pontiff 
again refused to commit what he regarded as an unjustifiable 
act; but it was well known that could he have thrown the 
Germans out of Italy b} r the adoption of any means not incom- 
patible witli his pontifical duty, he would have repeated the 
cry of Julius II., "fuori i barbari ! " with his whole soul. 
On May 3, the very day when Mamiani had composed his 
ministry, Pius IX. had given \o the world a testimony to 
his desire that Italy should be freed from the incubus of 
foreign rule. He wrote to the Austrian emperor as follows : 
" Whenever war ensanguines Christian soil, the Holy See is 
heard entreating for peace ; and in our Allocution of April 29 
of last year, when we said tha*. our paternal heart abhorred 
a declaration of war, we expressed our ardent desire of being 
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able to contribute to peace. Therefore, let Your Majesty not 
be displeased, if we address ourselves to jour piety, exhort- 
ing you, with an affection really paternal, to withdraw from 
a war which will only entail a series of calamities, without 
reconquering for the empire the hearts of the Lombards and 
Venetians. Let the gei-erous German (sic) peoule not be dis- 
pleased if we ask them to crush sentiments of hatred, and to 
welcome relations of triendly neighborhood instead of a 
domination without grandeur, one which can have no happy 
consequences, since it relies on force alone. We trust that 
your nation, so properly proud of its own independence, ivill 
not deem it honorable to make bloody attacks on Italian 
nationality. Let both nationalities be recognized nobly as 
sisters ; for they are two daughters equally dear to our heart, 
and we would rejoice if we could see them contented with 
their respective natural frontiers, living in peace, and merit- 
ing the divine blessingby acts worthy of themselves. We pray 
the Author of all intelligence and of all good to enlighten 
Your Majesty with His holy counsels." The revolutionists 
chose to ignore this proof that Pius IX. had not forgotten 
that he was an Italian ; that he favored heartily all legitimate 
Italian aspirations. When it was made known that he had 
again refused to join his army to that of the Sardinian mon- 
arch, then suffering from its first defeats by Eadetzky, the 
windows of many cardinals were broken, and the streets re- 
sounded with cries of : " Death to the priests ! Down with 
the Pope ! " — an excellent demonstration, of course, of the 
advantages of " A Free Churcli in A Free State." Being 
now a " Constitutional monarch," Pius IX could only pro- 
rogue the Chambers, and look around for a new premier. 
He fixed his choice on Count Pellegrino Eossi, a statesman 
of ability who had been a Carbonaro, and had been pro- 
scribed as such. Eossi was a native of Carrara ; and in 1815 
he had attached himself to the fortunes of "Murat, when that 
Napoleonic monarch had invaded the Eoman States. In 1830 
he had been naturalized a Frenchman ; he became an inti- 
mate of Guizot, and Louis Philippe made him a peer of 
France, and his ambassador to the Holy See. Although now 
disgusted with Carbonarism. Eossi was still an enthusiastic 
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advocate of Italian national independence, and one of his 
sons was then fighting the Anstrians in Lombard y. lie 
doubted his own titness for tlie emergency ; but, persuaded 
by the arguments of the Due. d' Harconrt, who soon l>ecanie 
the ambassador of France in Home, and especially by the 
encouragement given by the French Franciscan, Vanres, 
he said to the latter: "In verba (no lu.rabu rclc — At thy 
word 1 will let down the net." 

During the two ensuing months, ltossi displayed super- 
human activity in the noble cause to which, as he avowed, he 
had dedicated his life. His chief aim was to actuate the fun- 
damental idea of Can til and the other Xeo-Guelphs which had 
been rejected by Gregory XVI., but was not repugnant to 
Pius IX. — a confederation of all the Italian states, which 
would have had all the advantages of a unitarian arrange- 
ment, and would have engendered none of the terrible evils 
of centralization. Xegotiations were begun at Xaples, Turin 
and Florence ; but the ambition of Piedmont had already ox- 
cogitated the idea of a Piedmontese Italy, and not daring to 
reject the Xeo-Gnelphic plan in principle, the cabinet of 
Charles Albert tried to destroy it by insisting that the Xea- 
politan kingdom, the most powerful of the Italian states, 
should be excluded from the Confederation. However, in 
spite of the machinations of the Piedmontese statesmen, the 
best minds in Italy were confident that the diplomatic abil- 
ity of Piossi, and the force of his arguments, would yet tri- 
umph. Such success was not desirable by the Brethren of 
the Three Points ; but their dissatisfaction with Rossi be- 
came rage when they saw that under his administration the 
lovers of order in the Papal States were breathing freely, and 
when they heard him proclaim that "the Papacy is the sole 
grandeur remaining in Italy," and that " in order to repress 
the factions, he would himself take up arms, and the Pope 
would not be reached, unless by passing over the body of 
Rossi. " Then began a series of virulent articles by Ster- 
bini in his Contcmporanco, all tending to show that the good 
of Italy demanded the " removal " of the traitor to Carbonar- 
ism ; and Mazzini, the veritable Old Man of the Mountain of 
his time, declared in a public letter that " said death was nee- 
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essary." "While the Masonic press was preparing the minds 
of men to acclaim with joy the determined catastrophe, the 
ultimate plan was being laid in one of those Scientific Con- 
gresses so abundant in the Italy of the nineteenth century, 
and which were generally devoted to political conspiracy, 
rather than to intellectual matters (1). The Scientific Con- 
gress of 1848 met in Turin ; and among its Roman delegates 
were Mamiani, Sterbini, and Charles Lucien Bonaparte — a 
very different man from his father, that Lucien whom Pius 
VII. made Prince of Canino, and who braved his imperial 
brother's anger, rather than fail in his Christian duty. After 
the close of this Congress, says Lubienski, certain of its mem- 
bers met in a house in Florence or in Leghorn, and there, 
in accordance with the jurisprudence of the Carbonari, sen- 
tenced Rossi to death. The executioner was chosen by lot 
from among twelve or fifteen members of Mazzini's " Young 
Italy," who met in the Teatro Capranica. On the eve of 
the appointed day, these wretches obtained from the hos- 
pital of San Giacomo the corpse of a man whose height 

(1) In appearance, nothing could have been more innocent thau these reunions. Their 
sessions always opened with a solemn Mass. In the ninth Congress, held at Venice, in 1847, 
Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte, alluding to Italian politics, said : " Now we have fin- 
ished our Novena ; next year we will celebrate the Feast." After the unification of Italy, 
the promoters of these Congresses openly boasted of the part which the associations badta- 
ien in the revolutions of the century. At the Congress held in Rome in 1873, the mayor, 
Luigi Panciani, grand-master of the Grand Orient of Italy, and an ex-Garibaldian, said in his 
opening discourse : " The resurrection of Italy is iu great part due to you. Our movement 
began with the Scientific Congress which was held at Pisa in 1839. The days of Milan in 
1818 corresponded to the Congress of Venice in 1847 ; as did also that heroic movement of 
iS48-'49, which may be termed the aurora of the Italian resurrection. . . . The Italian gov- 
ernment congratulates itself because of your work, and hopes to have your aid in governing 
the country." Count Solaro della Margherita, the sole Christian prime-minister of Pied- 
mont in our day, and the redoubtable adversary of the poficy of Cavour, in his memoran- 
dum of 1852 (cited by Mencacci, in his Memoirs far the History nf the Italian Revolution, 
Rome, 1879) says : '* The first Congress of Italian Scientists met at Pisa in 1839 ; and there 
it was that the web was woven, the threads of which had been prepared long before. 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte was the chief workman, working with an object of his own, and 
not perceiving that he was a mere instrument of the sectaries. . . . They spoke of science 
and art in puolic; but the coryphees of the various liberal factions of the peninsula had their 
private reunions. In which they talked of very different things. ... ececi rcges qui rem 
von cei-nitis islam, couM have beeu pronounced after one read the pamphlet which was 
published at Lugano, revealing the entire tendency of these Congresses. . . . When the Con- 
gress was about to assemble at Turin, I could not avoid telling the king what was no long- 
er a mystery. They told him just as they told King Ferdinand of Naples and the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, that he was to be the champion of Italy. The king smiled at my com- 
munication, and tolerated it. I think that his conscience was somewhat troubled under 
my look, but he did not draw back. He might have deprived me of my portfolio, but he 
did not; as for changing my views, he did not try to do so."— See also the already cited 
work of Mme. Rattazzi, Vol. i.. pp. 191, 225. 
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had .about equalled that of the doomed statesman ; and hav- 
ing conveyed it to the theatre, they there subjected the chos- 
en one to a trial of his skill. The corpse was propped against 
the wall, and the blow was given so scientifically, that there 
was a general exclamation: "Bravo! The rehearsal was 
fine; the piece must succeed. " In the early morning of Nov. 
15, 1848, Rossi received many warnings, notably one from the 
Duchess di Kignano ; but he calmly replied that the cause 
of the Pope was that of God. Then he proceeded to the 
Palazzo della Caneelleria, for the opening of the Chambers. 
Just as he began to ascend the grand staircase, his neck was 
pierced by a poniard which cut the carotid artery. The 
murderer cried : " E fat to — it is done " ; and the crowd of 
Masonic adepts, who had purposely occupied the locality in 
anticipation of the glorious enterprise, shouted : " Dvavo ! 
"Well struck ! " The attendant ranks opened, and the assas- 
sin, Sante-Costantini, disappeared. The news was quickly 
conveyed to the Chambers ; and Sturbinetti, the president 
of the Deputies, calmly ejaculated : " The House will pro- 
ceed to the order of the day." Then the Due d' Harcourt, 
the French ambassador, turning to the other members of 
the diplomatic body, cried : " "What infamy ! Gentlemen, 
let us leave this hall ! AVe must not, by our presence, ap- 
pear to be accomplices in this proceeding ! " It is needless 
to say that the diplomatic tribune was vacated immediately. 
Meanwhile the votaries of the Dark Lantern were promenad- 
ing through the streets from which cowardly terror had ban- 
ished all honest men ; the ribald tongues of the " Friends of 
Liberty " loudly proclaimed the apotheosis of their modern 
Brutus ; and in default of the body of the victim, which they 
had intended to parade in triumph through the city, but 
which had been hidden in the vault of a church by Father 
Yaures, they carried the bloody dagger, ornamented with 
flowers, and fastened to the Italian Tricolor. Then the in- 
strument of Masonic vengeance was ceremoniously deposited 
in a place of honor in the Cafe of the Fine Arts, in order 
that all "true Italians" might venerate it, to the accompani- 
ment of the refrain which was said to have been composed 
by Sterbini, " Beuedetta la mano die Tiosai purjnall — Blessed 
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be the hand that stabbed Rossi ! " And when nkrht had 

o 

fallen, the diabolic horde proceeded in procession to the 
house of mourning, and raised the weapon before a window 
of the room where the widow and her children were weep- 

tog (!)• 

It was already evident that the Head of the Church was 
no longer a free agent in his capital ; but this fact was ac- 
centuated during the next few days, when the Pontiff was 
besieged in the Quirinal, forced to replace his faithful Swiss 
Guard with a detachment of that Civic Guard which "was - 
a mere creature of the Lodges, and compelled to accept a 
ministry which did not even disguise its hostility to the 
Papacy. During this crisis, the representatives of foreign 
states, with two exceptions, were in almost constant attend- 
ance on the sorely-beset Pontiff, in order to afford him at 
least the moral support of their governments. The ex- 
ceptions were the ambassador of His Sardinian Majesty 
and Lord Minto, pretendedly the " officious " agent of Eng- 
land, but really the servant of Palmerston, in his capacity 
of Orient of the Orients ; and their time was spent in the 
various revolutionary clubs, arranging for the final consum* 
mation so ardently desired by Masonry. When Pius IX. 
had accepted the ministry composed of Sterbini, Galetti, 
Lunati, and others of whom he had never heard, he said to 
the diplomatic body : " Gentleman, I am a prisoner. You 
may inform Europe that henceforth I shall take no part in 
the government of the P,oman States. I cannot allow a 
misuse to be made of my name, and I have given orders 
that in all administrative measures the ordinary forms of 
language are not to be observed." But the Masonic minis- 
ters refused to omit the name of Pius IX. from their admin- 
istrative decrees ; and it continually appeared that the Pope 
was sanctioning the most infamous measures. This fact, 
joined to the evident danger menacing the Holy Father and 
his entire court at the hands of the assassins of Eossi, com- 
pelled the papal counsellors to advise an abandonment of 

(1) Lubienski ; Ubi supra, ch. 12 and 13.— Desciiamps; Secret Societies and Soci- 
ety ; or, the Philosophy of Contemporary History, bk. ii., ch. 9. Paris, 1882.— D'Arlin- 
COUUT ; Red Italy. Paris, 1855.— Baleydier ; History of the Revolution in Rome. 
Paris, 1850. 
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Rome. The Pontiff hesitated to t:iko so momentous a step ; 
but during the ofoiiing of November 22, lie received what 
.seemed to be an indication of the will of Heaven that he 
should seek a temporary refuge in a foreign land. Mgr. 
Chartronsse, bishop of Valence in France, had sent to him 
a small package, accompanied by (he following letter: 
" Most Holy Father, the great Pontiff, Pius VI., during his 
exile in France, and especially while at Valence where he 
died, and where his heart and bowels are now preserved, 
always either carried the Holy Encharist on his bosom, or 
had it carried on the breast of one of the domestic prelates 
who were in his company. In the Most August Sacrament 
he found a gtiide for his actions, strength to bear his suffer- 
ings, a consolation in his griefs, until the time should arrive 
when it would be his Viaticum for eternity. I am the un- 
doubted possessor of the little pyx which served the hoi}' 
Pontiff in this religious and touching manner; audi now 
present it to Your Holiness. Heir of the throne, the name, 
the virtues, the courage, and almost the tribulations of the 
grand Pius VI., you will probably appreciate this interest- 
ing relic, which, I dare to hope, will now have a different 
destiny. But who knows the designs of Providence in re- 
gard to Your Holiness? ... I leave the pyx in the same 
little silken bag which contained it when in the possession 
of Pms VI. ; it is absolutely as it was when hanging from 
the neck of that immortal Pontiff. Prostrate at the feet of 
Your Holiness, I ask for your Apostolic benediction.'' Pius 
IX. kissed the precious memorial of the " Perajriims Apos- 
tolicHS," as the sixth Pius is styled in the prophecy attrib- 
uted to St. Malachy ; he placed in it the Sacred Host, and 
hung it around his neck ; and was ready for the exile on 
which he had finally determined (1). But how was he to 

(1) In his Allocution of Dec. ~t>, 1*74, Pius IX. thus explained this resolution : " At Its 
commencement, the revolution was apparently timid, obsequious, ami Haltering. It was 
even hypocritical, and deceived many men of pood faith ; it mingled with them even nt 
the foot of tbe altar, where some nourished tliptnselves with the Hread of Life, and others 
ate and drank for their own condemnation. The revolutionists demanded and obtained 
nil that It was permissible to accord them. After each concession, they applauded loudly ; 
then they raised new pretensions, even demanding an aggressive ami battle-flgbllug Pon- 
tiff. But the Cope, who wished not to be. and could not become a lighter, was obliged to 
leare Rome : the resolution was forced on him by horrible threats, the execution of wblcb 
wj.s being prepared." 
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evade the vigilance of his guards ? Thanks to the skill and 
prudence of the French ambassador, and to the devotedness 
of a French lady (nee Giraud), the wife of the Bavarian am- 
bassador, he escaped from the Quirinal during the night of 
the 24th, gained the Neapolitan frontier, and was received 
most filially by Ferdinand II. (1). During the eighteen 
months of the Pontiff's residence in his dominions, King 
Ferdinand showed himself to be as considerate and magnifi- 
cent a host as so resolutely Christian a monarch would nat- 
urally be ; in fact, he showed that he merited the hatred 
with which Masonry pursued him during his entire reign, 
and which it afterward visited successfully on his less res- 
olute son (2). 

On April 18, 1849, Cardinal Antonelli, in the name of Pius 
IX., called on the Catholic powers to restore him to his 
dominions ; and in response to this appeal, plenipotentiaries 
of France, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Austria, and Bavaria 
met at Gaeta for a furtherance of the necessary concert. 
Austria, probably with an eye on the ever-coveted Legations, 
would gladly have worked alone for the desired end, and 
there were not wanting among the papal counsellors men 
who advised an entire ignoring of the French Second Repub- 
lic. But the Pontiffs thoroughly Italian aversion for Aus- 
tria, and his predilection for France as the Eldest Daughter 
of the Church, led him to decide that the more responsible 
and more honorable task of subduing his capital should be 

(1) Saint-Albin ; History of Pius IX. and His Pontificate. Paris, 1870.— Ville- 
fraxche; Phis IX., His Life and His Century. Paris, 1878. 

(2) Two days after his arrival in Gaeta, our Pontiff, surrounded by all the royal family 
and all the foreign ambassadors, proceeded to the Chapel of the Trinity, and there, before 
the Blessed Sacrament, he prayed aloud : " Omnipotent God, my August Father and Mas- 
ter ! behold at Thy feet Thy unworthy Vicar, who beseeches Thee to bless him. and to 
direct his steps. my God ! sanitify his intentions, rectify his actions, and govern him 
so that on these shores or on any others where he may be forced to seek a refuge, he may 
always be an instrument of Thy glory, and of the glory of Thy persecuted Church ! If, in 
order to appease Thy too just anger, his life would be to Thee an agreeable holocaust, 
take it ; he offers it to Thee. Take it ; it was given to him by Thee. But, O my God ! let 
Thy glory triumph ! Let Thy Church triumph ! Confirm the good, support the weak, 
arouse from their terrible slumber those who sleep in sin ! Bless, O Lord, the sovereign 
who is here prostrate before Thee ! Bless his companion, bless his family ! Bless all his 
subjects, and bless his faithful army ! Bless all the cardinals, bishops, aud clergy of this 
kingdom, that they may accomplish, by the sweet ways of Thy holy law, the sanctification 
of this people ! With this hope, we trust not only to escape here below the snares of the 
impious, but also to place our feet, one day, on the shores of eternal security : Ut hie in 
ceternum, Te auxiliante, salvi et liberi esse mereamur." 
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assigned to the government of the latter country, while Fer- 
dinand of Naples should enter the Papal States from the 
southern side, and Austria should attend to the lloinagna. 
Meanwhile, the promoters of the presumed Italian Millen- 
nium were holding their Satanic revels in the capital of 
Christendom under the guidance of a Triumvirate composed 
of Mazzini, Carlo Armellini, and a lawyer named Safli. Of 
course, the indefatigable Mazzini was the soul of this execu- 
tive, and to him must be ascribed the guilt of all the sac- 
rileges and other horrors which signalized the regime of the 
short-lived Roman Republic of '-±8. It is true that the 
churches were not pillaged, the confessionals burnt in the 
Piazza del Popolo, the houses of the cardinals and the best 
citizens sacked, eighteen priests massacred by Zambianchi, 
until the Nicene adventurer, Garibaldi, on March 27, brought 
into Rome his horde of Piedmontese and Lombards, French- 
men, Germans, Hungarians, and renegade Poles, heroes of all 
the revolutions which had been the curse of Europe during 
the previous }'ear ; but at any moment Mazzini could have si- 
lenced the blasphemous tongue of Garibaldi, and could have 
paralyzed his murderous arm. The Saturnalia of hell ter- 
minated only on July 3, when the French troops under Gen- 
eral Oudinot carried Rome by assault, and at the same time 
Mazzini fled from the responsibility which he had incurred, 
while Garibaldi led his surviving cut-throats, ostensibly to 
the succor of the heroically struggling Venetians, but in 
realit}* to an opportunity for disbandment. A few words 
concerning the origin of this French intervention in favor of 
the dispossessed Pontiff, and concerning the part played in 
it b}' Louis Napoleon, will interest the reader. In spite of 
the Masonic elements which were then in possession of the 
reins of her government, the heart of France had been moved 
by the insults offered to the Pontiff in his own capital by 
the sectaries ; and immediately there was instituted that 
grand work of the " Peter's Pence," which afterward spread 
throughout Christendom. Very soon it became evident that 
all remembrance of the Gesta Dei per Francos was not dead 
in the land of St. Louis ; and the two candidates for the pres- 
idency, Cavaiguac and Louis Napoleon, vied with each other 
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in an endeavor to secure the Catholic vote, even to the point 
of an apparent rupture with the Masonic powers. General 
Cavaignac, then head of the executive power, sent to Rome; 
not a Masonic adept, but a practical Catholic, M. de Cor- 
celles, charged with the duty of informing His Holiness that 
a French brigade was at his disposal, " to restore to him 
his personal liberty, if that had been taken from him." 
Bastide, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, endeavored to save 
the Masonic position by an assurance that French interfer- 
ence would go no further than" to guarantee the "personal 
safety of the Pope " ; but the immense majority of the French 
applauded the noble Montalembert when he declared in the 
Assembly, three days after the departure of Corcelles, that 
is, on Nov. 30, 1848, that " the person of the Pope is infinite- 
ly dear and infinitely sacred to Frenchmen, but his author- 
ity is much dearer and much more sacred." Then Cavaig- 
nac sent to the Pope, who had arrived in Gaeta ten days 
previously, the following letter : " Most Holy Father, the 
French nation, profoundly grieved by the afflictions of Your 
Holiness during the last few days, has been also deeply 
touched by the paternal confidence with which Your Holi- 
ness has asked of it a hospitality which it will be glad to 
accord, and which will be worthy of Your Holiness and of it- 
self. I write, therefore, in order that no fear may interfere 
with the resolution taken by Your Holiness. Our Republic, 
the existence of which is consecrated by the reflecting and 
sovereign will of the French nation, will behold with pride 
Your Holiness giving to it by your presence a religious con- 
secration ; and it will receive you with the respect which be- 
fits so grand and generous a nation." In order to neutralize 
the effect of this letter among the Catholics, Louis Napoleon 
sent, on Dec. 9, the eve of the presidential election, a letter 
to the papal nuncio in Paris, outbidding Cavaignac for the 
Catholic vote : " Monseigneur, I cannot allow you to credit 
the reports now current, which represent me as an accom- 
plice of the Prince of Canino in his present conduct at Pome. 
For a long time I have held no relations whatever with the 
eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte ; and with all my soul I de- 
plore the fact that he does not realize that the maintenance 
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of the temporal sovereignty of the venerable Head of the 
Church is intimately connected with the welfare of Cathol- 
icism, just as it is with the liberty ;in<l independence of 
Italy." This letter effected more for the election of Louis 
Xapoleon than all the rhapsodies of Victor Hugo, the songs 
of Beranger, the descriptions of Thiers, or even the Napol- 
eonic legend, still so vivid. But when the prince-president 
attained to the first object of his ambition, it was found that 
only one of the new ministers, M. de Falloux, really desired 
the restoration of the Pope to his temporal throne ; and the 
most powerful of the democratic orators, Victor Hugo, 
Ledru-Eollin, and Jules Favre, were virulently hostile to 
such a measure. But M. de Falloux was energetic ; and he 
was aided in the Chambers by the eloquence of Montalem- 
bert, and throughout France by a unity in the Catholic party 
— a unity which France was too soon to lose. The Roman 
expedition was undertaken, but that no credit for it was due 
to Louis Xapoleon is certain. 

The first measure taken by the victorious Oudinot was the 
very proper one of sending the keys of the Eternal City* to 
the Pope-King. His messenger was Colonel Xiel (after- 
ward Marshal), then cliief-of-staff to General Vaillant. The 
words of acknowledgment pronounced by Pius IX. on 
this occasion show the absurdity of the complaint soon 
afterward made by the prince-president in his famous letter 
to Edgard Xey (1), to the effect that no praise of the French 

(1) This letter to Colonel Edgard Ney, one of his officers of ordonnanoe, was asserted by 
Louis Napoleon to have been private; but Its immediate Insertion in the Mouitrur. and 
the Immediate mission of the recipient to Iloine, showed that It was Intended to he a polit- 
ical manifesto. The document reads as follows : " My dear Xey, the French Republic did 
not send an army to Rome In order to strangle Itallau liberty, but In order to regulate it 
by preserving it from its own excesses, and in order to give it a solid foundation by restor- 
ing to his throne the Pontiff who was the first (Italian sovereign) to Inaugurate useful re- 
forms. I am pained on seeing that the benevolent intentions of Ills Holiness, and our 
own acts, are still sterile, because of passion and hostile influences; they are proposing 
tyranny and proscription ns conditions of the Pope's return to Rome. Tell General Ros- 
tolan (the French commander In Rome) for me that he must not allow an act to be com- 
muted under the shadow of the Tricolor which might give a false complexion to our Inter- 
vention. I thus summarize the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope: General 
amnesty, secularization of the administration, the Code Napoleon, and a liberal govern- 
ment. I was wounded personally, when I read the proclamation Iss led hy the three cardi- 
nals, and saw that no mention was made of France, or of the sufferings of our brave sol- 
diers. Every Insult given to our flag or to our uniform goes straight to my heart, and I 
ask you to make It known that If France does not sell her services, she at least demands 
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soldiers had been uttered by the three cardinals whom the 
Pope had sent to Home as his representatives. " Colonel," 
exclaimed His Holiness, " on other occasions I have de- 
clared that I could always rely on France. She had promised 
me nothing ; but I felt that at the proper time she would 
give to the Church her treasures, her blood, and what is 
perhaps more difficult for her valorous sons, that restrained 
ardor, the persevering patience, to which I owe that Eome, 
the well-beloved and well-tried city of the world toward 
which I ever turned my thoughts during my exile, has been 
preserved intact. Tell the commanding general and all the 
generals under his orders ; tell all their officers and all 
their soldiers ; that my gratitude to them is unlimited. My 
prayers for the prosperity of } T our country will now be more 
fervent than they ever were. As to my love for the French, 
I cannot promise that it will be increased ; that is an im- 
possibility." For a time Louis Napoleon insisted on certain 
conditions being fulfilled, ere he would allow the Pontiff to 
return to Pome ; a general amnesty was to be proclaimed, the 
administration was to be " secularized," the Code Napoleon 
was to be introduced, and the government was to be " liber- 
alized." Pius IX. replied that he would retire to Austria, 
or even to America, " the way to which country he knew well," 
ere he would return to his States, hampered by conditions 
imposed by a third party ; but of his own accord he did what 
he had intended always to do — he issued an amnesty, and by 
a Moiu proprio of Sept. 14, 1849, he announced to his subjects 
that it was his intention to grant to the provinces and com- 
munes liberties which, as the event proved, were greater 
than those enjoyed in republican France. As for the pro- 
posed " liberalization " of his government, Pius IX. knew 

that her sacrifices be recognized. When our armies made the tour of Europe, they left 
everywhere, as a trace of their passage, the germs of liberty and the destruction of feudal 
abuses ; so let it not be said that in 1848 a French army has produced other results. Tell 
the general to thank the army in my name for its nohle conduct. I have learned with 
grief that the army has not been treated, even physically, as it ought to have been treated ; 
nothing leading to the comfort of our troops must be neglected." The most eloquent prr of 
of the wanton absurdity of this sop to the Carbonari, this encouragement to defeated but 
still presumptuous Piedmont, was the refusal of General Rostolan to publish it in the Ro- 
man journals. The general even requested Ney to leave Rome immediately ; and when 
Louis Napoleon himself formally " invited " him to publish the mendacious document, 
Rostolan replied with his resignation. 
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full well tli at such a process would infallibly lead to chronic 
revolution. As to the introduction of the Code Napoleon, 
was it reasonable to ask the Father of Christendom to ac- 
cept in principle the destruction of a legislation over which 
the ideas of God and of religion presided? And as to the 
" secularization " of the government, the Pope could reply by- 
adducing the figures presented by M. de Corcelles, showing 
that while there were G,83G lay functionaries in the civil ad- 
ministration of the papal dominions, there were only 289 
ecclesiastics, of whom 170 were chaplains of prisons and 
similar institutions, and ten were attached to the oflices of 
the cardinal-vicar of Rome. However, toward the end of 
March, 1850, the prince-president informed His Holiness 
that there were no obstacles to his return to his capital ; 
and no conditions were mentioned. Louis Napoleon con- 
tented himself with prohibiting the soldiers of the expedition- 
ary army from wearing the commemorative medals which the 
Pontiff had given to them. On April 12, Rome welcomed the 
Pope-King with every appearance of sincere gratification. 

Continuing our succinct, although, as far as essentials are 
concerned, complete narrative of the political events of the 
pontificate of Pius IX., we come to a consideration of the 
causes which led to another destruction of the temporal 
dominion of the Holy See — a destruction which some persons 
regard as definitive. "When the Congress of Paris, convened 
in 185G to arrange terms of peace after the conclusion of the 
Crimean War, had determined the labors for which alone it 
had ostensibly met, Count Benso di Cavour brought on the 
table a subject, the introduction of which evinced the reason 
for which alone the little Sub-Alpine kingdom had been 
allowed to join the Anglo-French alliance in the war just 
concluded. Cavour, the most unprincipled as he was the 
ablest statesmau of modern Europe, had furnished to the 
allies a corps tVarmce which was not at all needed, and which 
contributed nothing or very little to the result of a w;ir in 
which Piedmont had no interest ; but he had gained his 
object — a voice in the determining councils of Europe, which 
he was to use for the advancement of a cause which Piedmont 
had made her own, and to which he had dedicated his life. 
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Sure of the support of Lord Clarendon, the English pleni- 
potentiary, and nearly sure of that of Walewski, the French 
representative, he asked the members of the Congress to 
consider the condition of affairs in the States of the Church ; 
and then the schemer perorated in this fashion : " The 
States of the Church have never known any prosperity, un- 
less when they formed a part of the French Empire or of the 
Kingdom of Italy. ... In our day, the emperor, Napoleon III., 
with that steady and accurate power of vision which charac- 
terizes him, understood and indicated the solution of the 
problem in his letter to Colonel Ney : secularization, and the 
Code Napoleon ; but it is evident that the court of Rome will 
resist that combination until the last moment, and with 
every possible means. Of course, Eome may apparently 
yield so far as to adopt certain civil and political reforms, 
intending to render them illusory in practice ; but she knows 
very well that secularization and the Code Napoleon, once 
introduced into the edifice of the temporal power, would 
undermine its foundations, and cause it to tumble, since they 
would deprive it of its principal supports, clerical privileges 
and the Canon Law. . . . The clerical organization opposes 
insurmountable obstacles to every kind of innovation." This 
tirade was greeted by Walewski and by Clarendon with terms 
which manifested no hesitation, on the part of their govern- 
ments, to further the thinly-veiled designs of Piedmont. 
Among the members of the Congress was one from Prussia, 
although that enterprising country had taken no part either 
in the Crimean "War or in the intervention which had termin- 
ated it. Probably the permission accorded to Prussia was 
due to " that steady and accurate power of vision which 
characterized Napoleon III." ; but, of course, Prussia could 
not have foreseen the profit which would accrue to her from 
the alliance of Napoleon III. and the Italian Revolution, else 
her representative, Otho von Manteuffel, would not have re- 
marked that Cavour's incriminations appeared very like an 
endorsement of European revolution. The France of the 
sans culottes, and all materialistic France, encouraged the 
emperor to " make Italy " ; but, as Yillefranche says : " Cath- 
olic France asked whether the ruler whom it had accepted, 
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and who had hitherto appeared to sorve it well, was about 
to betray it in favor of a return to the eonspiratory habits of 
his youth." However, these fears were allayed in soino 
measure by a report of tins French ambassador at Home to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs — a document which clearly 
refuted the calumnies of Cavour against the papal adminis- 
tration. This diplomat, Alphon.se Gerard de Rayneval, 
knew Rome, intimately ; he had been secretary of the embassy 
under Louis Philippe, and had been ambassador also under 
the Second Republic. But his report did not accord with 
the designs of the conspirators ; hence the imperial govern- 
ment did not give to it the official publicity of an insertion 
in the Jlonileur, nor did the Jiuheo-Masonic-Revolutionary 
press even mention its existence. Frenchmen learned its 
contents only from the columns of the London Daily News. 
The capital importance of this official report compels us to 
quote it at some length : " I do not deny that there is a 
certain uneasiness among the Roman populations ; but this 
is not to lie attributed to any fault in the pontifical govern- 
ment. The cause is much less simple, and it pertains to a 
very different order of ideas. It is found above all in the 
fact that the present role of Italy in the world does not 
correspond to the national souvenirs, or to the visions and 
aspirations of the Italians. . . . The Italians have penetration, 
intelligence, a vivid perception of everything ; but these 
precious gifts are counterbalanced by a want of energy, of 
strength of soul, and of any true civic courage. Continually 
suspicious of oue another, they live isolated ; they have no 
commercial or manufacturing associations, no mutual politi- 
cal understanding; and solid national armies are impossible 
among them. On parade the ranks of an army are full ; but 
when danger arrives, the lenders are accused of treason, and 
the soldiers distrust each other. This default of equilibrium 
between the intelligence and the character of the Italians 
furnishes the key of their entire history, and of all their 
political infirmities. . . . Pius IX. showed great ardor for re- 
forms ; and we know what catastrophe followed. ... I have 
often asked bitter foes of the pontifical government how many 
priests they thought to be employed in the administration ; 
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and they replied : ' Three thousand, or thereabout.' And 
they refused to believe me when, with documents in hand, I 
showed that these ecclesiastics did not number two hundred, 
and that the half of those were not in Holy Orders. . . . The 
Church understood that the sacred functions of a priest might 
often be incompatible with governmental administrative 
duties ; and therefore she opened the door to the lay 
element by instituting the jwelatiwa, . . . All the Roman prel- 
ates are not obliged to enter into Holy Orders ; most of them 
do not. Thus Mgr. Matteucci, the Minister of Police ; Mgr. 
Mertel, Minister of the Interior ; Mgr. Berardi, Sub-Secretary 
of State ; and many others, who are free to marry to-morrow, 
if they so wish, constitute a religious caste, sacrificing their 
own interests to those of the State. ... A curious fact 
presents itself for our consideration. From those provinces 
which are governed by laymen, there come many deputations, 
asking that they be governed by ecclesiastical delegates. . . . 
The people accuse the lay delegates of subordinating the 
public interests to those of their families ... I have studied 
the Roman codes of procedure and of commerce ; they are 
beyond criticism ; the hypothecary code has been examined 
by French jurisconsults, and they have cited it as a model. 
The municipal organization is so broad, that to-day it seems 
necessary to enlarge, not the municipal power, but the govern- 
mental supervision. . . . We know what revolutions cost. 
The Roman Republic provided for its expenses by creating 
paper-money, which soon depreciated considerably. The 
pontifical government did not hesitate to recognize those 
notes, and to withdraw them from circulation by buying 
them. The sum was considerable, seven millions of scudi ; 
that is, more than the annual revenue of the State. ... In 
spite of the debts bequeathed by the revolution ; in spite of 
the extraordinary expenses entailed by the reorganization of 
the army ; in spite of the large disbursements for public 
works ; the budget, which, at the restoration of Pius IX., 
showed a great deficit, has gradual^ approached the equili- 
brium. . . . The taxes are always less than the average taxes 
in other European countries. A Roman pays to the State 
22 francs ; a Frenchman 45. . . . This continual talk about 
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abuses iu the papal government is composed of phrases 
which are regarded as so much Gospel truth. But where 
are these abuses '? Men complain because travellers are 
asked for pourboires at the custom-houses. Of course that 
is blamable ; but would a secularization of the government 
cure the country of a vice which is deeply seated in the 
nature of the people ?.. . At any rate, whenever a man be- 
comes rich here, he is always a layman. . . . To conclude, we 
are forced to admit, after examination, that the pontifical 
government has not failed in its duty ; that it has marched 
regularly in the way of reform, and that it has made great 
progress." "When Catholics perused this report of a French 
ambassador, one who enjoyed the confidence of the emperor, 
and who was in a position to be able to speak ab experto 
concerning the truth of Cavonr's allegations against the 
pontifical government, they felt that there was now no dan- 
ger that France would be forced to play the game of the Car- 
bonari ; and certain procedures of the emperor at this period 
confirmed their feeling of security. Napoleon III. besought 
Pius IX. " to deign to hold at the baptismal font the heir just 
given to him by Providence " ; and the Pontiff sent Cardinal 
Patrizzi as legate a latere to represent him in the ceremony. 
His Holiness sent, at the same time, the " Golden Pose " to 
the empress. Then followed the re-institution of the Chap- 
ter of Saint-Denis at the express request of the emperor. 
But the new-born security of the French Catholics was 
«hort-lived. On Jan. 14, 185S, Count Felice Orsini, emulat- 
ing the act of Pianori in 1S55, and that of other Italians in 
1853, tried to assassinate Napoleon III. ; but the emperor es- 
caped, while eight others were killed, and one hundred and 
forty-eight were wounded. This Orsini was a son of one ol 
Louis Napoleon's companions in the insurrection of the Ro- 
magna in 1831 ; he had been condemned for high treason by 
the government of Gregory XVI. in 1845, had been amnes- 
tied by Pius IX., and had been a member of the Roman Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1S49. At the trial of Orsini and his 
associates, his lawyer, Jules Favre, read a " political testa- 
ment" which the assassin had written in his prison — a doc- 
ument which had probably been inspired by the brilliant 
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Masonic jurisconsult himself, and in which it was calmly 
avowed that the attempt had been undertaken with the ob- 
ject of reminding the emperor of his olden agreement with 
the Carbonari to procure the independence of Italy ; that, 
furthermore, he, Orsini, was only one of hundreds who had 
sworn to effect the deed which he had failed to accomplish. 
" Let Your Majesty remember," concluded the daring enthu- 
siast, " that so long as Italy is not independent, the tranquil- 
lity of Europe and that of Your Majesty are chimeras " (1). 
Orsini was guillotined, shouting under the axe : " Viva V 
Italia ! " and from that moment the policy of Napoleon III. 
was avowedly Masonic. 

On January 1, 1859, on the occasion of the usual reception of 
the ambassadors at the Tuileries, the emperor astonished the 
Austrian envoy with the significant words : "I regret that my 
relations with your government are not as cordial as they 
have been." A few months afterward the lightning-like 

(1) On March 13, 1861, Eraile Keller, member of the Corps Legislatif from the Haut-Rbin, 
openly stigmatized the War of '59 as a mere compliance with the last will of Orsini. The 
imperial government, of course,, moved heaven and earth to prevent the re-election of Kel- 
ler ; but no sane and ordinarily impartial publicist of the day took him to task. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the Napoleonic change of policy were too well known. For 
the benfflt of the reader, however, we reproduce a resume of those circumstances as given 
in 1874 by the Giornalc di Fircnze. " At the moment of the attempt on his life, the em- 
peror showed a coolness which was truly admirable. Just as at the time of the attempts at 
the Hippodrome and at the Opera Comique in 1853, and of that of Pianori in 1855, he at first 
scorned the implacable persecution of the Italian sect, of which he was a member, but 
which he had deserted in order to devote himself to the prosperity of France, and to the 
consolidation of his dynasty. But after reflection. Napoleon III. was seized by that anx- 
iety which often possesses souls which are the most thoroughly balanced. The prince- 
imperial was a babe. What would be the fate of the empire, and of that child, if the sect, 
which had decreed the death of Napoleon, succeeded in its design ? Amid his terrible per- 
plexities, the emperor bethought himself of the advice once given to him by his mother. 
Queen Hortense : ' If you ever And yourself in extreme peril, and need good council, he- 
take yourself to the lawyer, X. . . He will surely save yon.' This lawyer, whose name I do 
not wish to mention here, was a Roman exile whom Napoleon himself had known duriDg 
the insurrection of the Roraagna. He was then living near Paris in that mysterious con- 
dition which is neither wealth nor poverty, but which Masonry assures to its leaders. Na- 
poleon ordered M. . . to bring X. . . to the Tuileries ; and the meeting took place on the 
following morning. When X. . . entered the imperial cabinet. Napoleon arose, seized the 
visitor's hands, and exclaimed : 'They want to kill me ; what have I done?' X... replied: 
' Yon have forgotten that you are an Italian, and that you are bound by oath to assure the 
independence and the grandeur of our country.' Napoleon declared that his love for Italy 
was still vivid in his heart; but that as the Emperor of the French, he owed himself also and 
above all to the grandeur of France. The lawyer insisted that nothing prevented His Ma- 
jesty from devoting himself to France ; but that he might and should work for Italy. If he 
did not, the secret societies had resolved to suppress every obstacle which impeded the de- 
livery of Italy from the yoke of Austria, and which stood in the way of Italian unity. 
1 What do they want me to do ? ' asked Napoleon. The lawyer promised to consult his 
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campaign of Magenta and Solfcrino gave, Lombardy to 
France, with the understanding that the conquest should 
bo handed over to Piedmont. Then came the revolt of 
the Boniagna against the Pope-King, already prepared 
by Pepoli and other agents of Cavour. On May 3, 1859, 
before his departure for the Italian campaign, the French 
emperor had issued a proclamation in which ho declared 
that ho would " respect the territories and tho rights of 
neutral powers"; and he had added : "We do not go in- 
to Italy in order to foment disorder, or to subvert the 
authority of the Holy Father whom we have restored to 
his throne. "We go in order to relieve the Pope from that 
foreign oppression which weighs on the entire peninsula." 
In the preliminaries of peace signed at Villafranca on 
July 11, he had agreed with the Austrian sovereign to 
respect the integrity of the papal dominions, and to fur- 
ther the formation of an Italian Confederation, under 
the honorary presidency of the Pontiff. But in spite of 
these assurances, he made no sign of opposition when, 
under the pretext of obeying the will of the popula- 
tions, Piedmont annexed not only Modena and Par- 
friends, and to announce the decision iua few days. Wben the reply was given, the em- 
peror found that three things were required : I. The pardon of Orsini. II. The proclama- 
tion of the independence of Italy. 111. A declaration of war between France and Austria. 
A delay of fifteen months was accorded to Napoleon, that he might prepare events ; and 
during that time he was to enjoy perfect security. Every one knows the documents which 
appeared from this time, showing the sudden change of imperial policy, and its conform- 
ity to that indicated in the letter to Edgard Ney. The emperor tried earnestly to comply 
with the first demand of the sect. He caused the. empress to implore for the pardon of Or- 
«ini ; he consulted his Ministers and the diplomatic body ; and he found resistance in only 
one person— one whose profession would have Inclined him to clemency, but who believed 
that the emperor had no right to imi>ede the course of justice. This person was Cardinal 
Morlot, who said : 'Sire, your Majesty can do much in France, but you cannot do that. By 
a wonderful favor of Providence, your life has lust been spared ; but around you French 
blood was shed, and that crime must be expiated. If it Is not expiated, every Idea of jus- 
tice will disappear ; and justitia rcgnorum funitainciUum.' Napoleon understood; he 
went to see Orsini. What was the nature of this interview between the two adepts of the 
Lodge of Cesena ? Perhaps all will never tx? Known ; but we do know that at this meeting 
Napoleon renewed the obligations which be had assumed in his youth, and which he had 
confirmed in the hands of the lawyer, X. . . And In the arms of him whom he 
could not save, he swore to be the executor of the criminal's Last Will and Testament, 
The expression is correct; Napoleon was the testamentary executive of Orsini. It was 
agreed that Orsini should write a letter announcing the programme for Italian unity, and 
that Napoleon should give the decuraci.t to the public. Then occurred one of the greatest 
scandals of our time : this testamentary letter was read before the judges of Orstni. and it 
was published in the Munitmr. Martyr for the Italian Idea. Orsini perished, knowing for 
a certainty that Italv would be jr.e. and that the Pope would be uncrowned." 
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ma, but also the Papal Legations. As we learn from a de- 
spatch of M. de Thouvenel, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (dated Feb. 12, 1860), Napoleon even wrote to Pius 
IX., three days after the preliminaries of Villafranca, the 
following letter : " In this new condition of things, Your 
Holiness can exercise the greatest influence, and you can. 
cause the cessation of every source of trouble for the future. 
Consent, therefore, or rather by your own Motu projorio grant 
to the Legations a separate administration under a lay gov- 
ernment nominated by yourself, but surrounded by an elec- 
tive council. Let this province pay a fixed revenue to the 
Holy See, and Your Holiness will assure the tranquillity of 
your States, and you will be able to dispense with the ser- 
vice of foreign troops. I beseech Your Holiness to listen to 
the voice of one who is a devoted son of the Church, but 
who understands the needs of our epoch." On Dec. 31, the 
emperor wrote to His Holiness another letter in which he 
presumed to say that the Holy See should consent to the 
loss of the Legations, " in order to preserve the rest of its 
temporal dominion.'-' The Pontiff replied : " I do not ignore 
the difficulty of the position in which Your Majesty is in- 
volved ; but you might escape from this position by some 
decisive measure. However, it is precisely because Your 
Majesty is in this position that I am counselled to cede the 
revolted provinces, with the hope of retaining the others. 
Such a project presents insurmountable difficulties. Con- 
sider my situation, my sacred character, and the rights of 
the Holy See — rights which are not those of a dynasty, but 
of all Catholics. ... I cannot cede what is not mine ; and 
again, if I were to cede the Legations, I would encourage 
the Revolution to play the same game in the provinces 
which remain to me. . . . You say that the Powers will guar- 
antee to me the debris of the pontifical royalty. Perhaps 
they will ; but in case of fresh revolts, which are very proba- 
ble, since they are being continually excited by outside 
parties, do you believe that the Powers will then help me in 
an efficacious manner ? . . . Your Majesty says that the 
repose of Europe depends on my ceding those Legations 
which have caused so much embarrassment to the pontifical 
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government during the last fifty years. Now, since I have 
already promised to talk candidly to Your Majesty, let mo 
ask you to enumerate the revolutions which have occurred 
in France during the last seventy years. Then let me ask 
Your Majesty whether any parties will dare to inform the 
grand French nation that the quietude of Europe demands 
that its empire be curtailed. Y'ou perceive that your argu- 
ment proves too much ; therefore you will permit me to re- 
ject it. And allow me to remind Y'onr Majesty that yon 
know very well how the rebellion in Bologna, Ravenna, and 
other cities was effected ; that yon know whose money and 
other means did the work. Among these populations 
nearly every citizen was stupefied by a rebellion which he 
had not expected (1). ... Sire, I entreat you, in the name of 
the Church, and also in the name of your own interests, to act 

(1) The manner In which the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, and the papal 
province of the Romagna, were annexed to Piedmont In accordance with the presumed 
"will of their peoples," Is graphically described by Carletti, in his Revelations of an 
Agent of the Count de Cavmtr, published after Carletti's death by StefanodiSan Pol, the 
editor of the Contemporanea of Florence. Carletti had been one of Cavour's most trust- 
ed agents; and when San Po! presented the Revelations to the king In his Forty Truths 
Told to the Court of Turin, he said to His Majesty: "Sire, it Is not I that speak here. 
Like an honest citizen 1 unveil for yon what Carletti unveiled for Italy and Europe. The 
book has been printed abroad, and it has been reproduced In Naples, Rome, Bologna, and 
Florence : and it has never been contradicted." We pass over Carletti's Interesting ac- 
count of the proceedings in the duchies, and make some extracts from his narrative of the 
annexation of the Romagna: "When Farlni (the representative of Victor Emmanuel In 
the ex-duchles) annexed the Romagna to his government, which then took the name of 
the Province of Emilia, Pepoll and Montanarl ridded themselves of Cipriani, whom they 
themselves had called to the government. The father of this Cipriani had failed in busi- 
ness in Balegna (In Corsica), his brother had failed In Leghorn, and he himself had bank- 
rupted in America ; such was the man who had been called to rule the Romagna instead 
of the legate of the Pope. The object of these successive annexations of Parma and the 
Romagna to the government of Farlni has never been clearly explained. The French 
government affected repugnance toward permitting the annexation of the Romagna to 
Piedmont, but it would not oppose the annexation of the Emilia— a question of words. 
And as to the annexation to Piedmont of all the Romagnese provinces under the name of 
the Emilia, all that I have said in regard to the elections to the local parliaments In the 
duchies can he applied exactly to this second appeal to Universal Suffrage. More than 
four-fifths of the tax-payers of the Emilia abstained from voting. This fact is so notorious 
throughout Central Italy, that I would not mention it, were it not for the snkeof my read- 
ers beyond the Alps. All the manifestations of approval which preceded or accompanied 
the voting were organized by us. All those placards about which the Piedmontese Journals 
made such noise, those placards bearing the Inscriptions, ' Pi'ivi Vindependenza d'ltalia ! ' 
and ' ITV vant Victor Emmanuel for our legitimate Icing,' were brought to us already 
printed from Turin, and we ourselves placed them In all the balconies and at all the win- 
dows ; and in spite of the freedom of suffrage, no person would have dared to remove 
them. In order to effect the illuminations, we stimulated the zeal of the Inhabitants as 
they did In Paris in 1S4S, but with this difference. In Paris the inciters were drawn from 
the native mob ; but we employed Piedmontese and other foreigners who obeyed our 
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in such a manner that my apprehensions in your regard may 
not be justified. Certain Memoirs, which are termed secret, 
inform me that the emperor, Napoleon I., left to his family 
certain useful counsels which are worthy of a Christian 
philosopher who found consolation in adversity only in relig- 
ion." The letter of Napoleon to the Pontiff drew from Cavour 
the following remarks in the Chamber of Deputies at Turin 
on May 26, 18G0 : " The letter of Napoleon III. to the Pope, 
proclaiming that the papal reign in the Komagna is ended, will 
be memorable in the history of Italy. I think that by this 
letter the emperor has acquired a title to our gratitude, not 
inferior to that which he merited when he defeated the 
Austrians on the heights of Solferino. Certainly by this 
letter Napoleon has put an end to priestly domination, a 
thing which has been more injurious to us, perhaps, than 
the rule of Austria. It has been said that I attach too much 

countersigns. Woe to the windows of those who did not correspond quickly enough to 
our imperative cries of 'Lights, lights !' ; the archbishop of Naples knows something about 
this. After the vote for annexation, I went to Turin with Farini, who received the Minis- 
try of the Interior. On the day after our arrival, I was sent to Rome, with the mission to 
incite to action the Revolutionary Committee of that city ; by my advice a demonstration 
was prepared for March 19, St. Joseph's Day. We knew well that we had no chance of 
success, even though the French were to look on with folded arms ; but we hoped to in- 
timidate the Pope by deceiving him as to our real strength, and thus to induce him to 
leave Rome. Had he done so. the French army would have departed, and our success 
would have been assured. But the court of Rome resisted, and we were made ridiculous. 
However, in spite of this set-back, my enterprise was not altogether a failure. I had 
brought from Turin two very adroit agents, Biambilla'and Bondinelli. whom I succeeded 
in getting into the pontifical army ; and by means of a cryptographic system they kept me 
well posted. Shortly afterward I got a number of Piedmontese carabinicri into the 
army which General La Moriciere was then organizing ; and they aided us greatly at 
Castelfldardo." The schemes of the conspirators in order to prepare " popular receptions " 
for Victor Emmanuel, when he visited his new provinces, make interesting reading ; we 
cite only one : " At Bologna, the archbishop, Mgr. Viale-Prela, obstinately refused to 
chant the Te Dcum which we demanded, and in order to prevent any of his moderate can- 
ons from obeying us, he adopted the energetic measure of suspending them all a divinis. 
Then we procured the services of three army chaplains, and of twelve students ; and hav- 
ing taken the episcopal insignia from the sacristy of the cathedral, we placed them at the 
head of our procession, and went to receive the king." After the king's trip to Parma, 
where he was saluted with cries of ' Bread !' Carletti went to Ancona, In order to intro- 
duce more traitors into the papal garrison. "Our agents had been instructed on three 
principal points : They were to bribe soldiers to desert during time of peace, and for this 
purpose they had full access to the cash-boxes of the Piedmontese consulate. In case of 
battle, the bribed soldiers were to raise the cry 'smive qui pent,'' or to kill their officers 
during the action. We know how well these instructions were carried out at Castelfldar- 
do. ... General de Pimodan was assassinated at the moment when he was about to 
throw himself, at the head of a few braves, against a Piedmontese column ; that Blambil- 
la, whom I had engaged in Rome, shot him in the back. Biambilla was made a sergeant 
as soon as he arrived in the Piedmontese camp, and now he is in garrison at Milan. He 
had merely obeyed orders." 
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importance to this letter; but I reply that it is not a simple 
letter, but rather a proclamation of a grand principle, for in it 
a great sovereign of a grand Catholic nation declares that the 
temporal power of the Pope is not sacred, and such a fact 
is just as important for the Italian question as was the battle 
of Solferino. Tho question of the temporal power of the 
Pope is not only an Italian question, but a European ques- 
tion, a universal question, and I do nut know that, without this 
declaration by Napoleon, any one would have dared to assume 
the responsibility of annexing lite Iloniacpta. Hence, no one 
can say that our cession of Savo} - and Nice has been without 
compensation." On March 2G, 1SG0, Pius IX. issued his 
Bull of Excomimmication against all the participators in the 
robbery of which the Hohy See had just been the victim : " We 
declare that all those who have taken part in the rebellion, 
usurpation, occupation, and criminal invasion of the afore- 
said provinces of our States ; together with all their abettors, 
counsellors, and adherents ; Iiave inciu-red the Greater Excom- 
munication, and the other ecclesiastical censures inflicted by 
the holy Canons and by the Apostolic Constitutions, notably 
by the Council of Trent. And in so far as it may be neces- 
sary, we asjain excommunicate and anathematize them." 

In May, 18G0, the revolutionary press of Europe, and its 
servile copyists in the United States, announced to their 
credulous readers what they unblushingly termed the " reck- 
less daring "of Garibaldi, the blasphemous pet of the Lodges, 
in his landing at defenceless Marsala. The miserable ad- 
venturer had been convoyed by a British fleet into the harbor ; 
Her Majesty's admiral had forbidden the Neapolitan men-of- 
war from interfering with the expedition ; in fact, as Gari- 
baldi afterward admitted, in an address to the mayor of 
Southampton on April 4, 18G4, and in his speech at the 
Crystal Palace on May 1G, " Had it not been for the help of 
England, it would have been impossible for us, in 1SG0, to 
do what we did in the two Sicilies ; without the aid of Ad- 
miral Mondy. I could never have traversed the Straits of 
Messina ; and without the assistance of Lord Palmerston, 
Naples would still be subject to the Bourbons " (1). After 

(1) See also Mine. Rattazzi's HaUazzi and Hits Times, p. 173. -Mem-ucd's Memoir* ft r 
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this " daring " exploit of the now apotheosized filibuster, the 
" Liberal " world gloated over his march through Sicily with 
an army composed of liberated convicts and of every other 
scum, while nearly every Neapolitan general either treacher- 
ously turned aside, or openly joined the deluded and delud- 
ing rabble. Then occurred that massacre of the royalist 
prisoners at Milazzo, which was ordered " for the sake of 
example." Then came the proclamation of an Agrarian Law, 
and the division of communal lands among those who "were 
combatting against the olden tyranny." Then the prisons at 
Castellamare were opened, and 1,500 robbers and murderers 
were dismissed " on their word of honor." Then the Ma- 
sonic world was edified by the decree which pronounced 
" sacred " the memory of the assassin, Agesilao Milano. 
Then we heard of the " generalship " of the red-shirted intel- 
lectual nullity, as he crossed to the mainland, and effected his 
march on Naples, the road having been cleared by the machi- 
nations of the champion-traitor of this century, Liborio 
Romano, whom Francis II. had foolishly entrusted with full 
powers, but whom the wise and energetic Ferdinand II. would 
have sent to the galleys. Then the admirers of opera-bouffe in 
real life smiled ; but the serious-minded were sickened when 
Naples beheld the embrace of Victor Emmanuel and Gari- 
baldi—the recreant Re Galantuomo prostituting the hitherto 
unsullied Cross of Savoy to the caress of red-handed 
sacrilege. Then came the wholesale shooting of royalist 
prisoners and Bourbon " suspects " without trial, by General 
Cialdini — a proceeding which even the arch-revolutionist, 
Nicotera, pronounced in the Italian parliament to be " worthy 
of Tamerlane, Genghis-Khan, and Attila." Events like 
these prepared the mind of an observer ere he witnessed the 
Saturnalia of immorality which now spread through the Two 
Sicilies. One of the most hideous traits of this revolution, 
remarked Lord Malmesbury in the British House of Lords, 
was the public exhibition and sale of the most abominable 
books and pictures, expressly invented for the corruption of 
the youth of both sexes. The atheistic journals rivalled each 

theHistoryof the Italian Revolution, Vol. i., p. 131.— Merim&'s Letters to Panizzi, Vol. 
ii., p. 23. 
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other in the publication of such sacrilegious novels as The 
Carpenter of Xazareth. Books of the most disgusting nature 
were openly hawked in the streets, and their subjects, said 
Lord Malmesbury, "were generally the Pope, tlio members 
of the House of Bourbon, and even the gentle Sisters of 
Charity. That such indecency was possible, I could not have 
believed, if 1 myself had not beheld it." The Socialist apos- 
tle, Proudhon, writing in the Courier of Lyons, on July 31, 
18G2, said : " During the last four years, the Italians have 
gathered nought but ruin from the unitarian policy preconised 
by Mazzini, and carried out by Cavour. In his entire life, 
Mazzini knew how to effect only two things ; to draw money 
from the rich, and blood from the people. And he never 
restored either. Truly, the Italians are patient." While 
Naples was receiving its first share of the demoralization 
with which the Revolution had already endowed Northern 
Italy, her king, Francis II., the son of Ferdinand II. by 
Maria-Cristina of Savoy (1), was combatting for his crown 
and Neapolitan independence on his northern frontier. 

(1) On January 16, 1836, the canon of Castel Sant' Elmo announced to the expectant Nea- 
politans that a prince-royal, heir to the throne of the Two Sicilies, had just taken his first 
glimpse of earth. Maria-Cristina of Savoy, one of the most lovable and admirable princesses 
of a royal house which, until our day, was ever pre-eminently distinguished for the virtue 
as well as for the valor of its scions, had realized the hopes of her veneratingsubjects; and 
her consort. King Ferdinand II., one of the worthiest and therefore oue of the most calum- 
niated of modern sovereigns, thanked God for the prospective continuance of the Neapolitan 
line of the House of Bourbon. Three years previously Maria-Cristina, daughter of King 
Victor Emmauuel I. of Sardinia, had come to Naples with the reputation of a saint; and 
from that day all her actions— political, social, and domestic— had made men declare that 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary had reappeared on earth. It was a day of rejoicing In Naples; 
but soon the kingdom was astounded and prostrated by a request of the monarch that pub- 
lic prayers should be offered for the preservation of the life of his young wife. As Maria- 
Cristina had predicted to her sisters several months before her confinement, and when she 
was in the best of health, God had called her to Himself. In all hcrsufferiugs she evinced a 
supernatural calm ; and the king, although nearly crazed with grief, remarked to the assem- 
bled clergy and princes : " You perceive, gentlemen, that as one lives so one dies." Feel- 
ing the approach of death. Maria-Cristina turned to her relatives and servants, and said : 
" I beg the forgiveness of each of you for any fault I may have committed in your regard, 
and I entreat you all to pray for my soul." Then she asked for her babe, and the little 
prince was placed in her arms. For several minutes she embraced him In silence; then, 
blessing him, she removed from her neck a medal of Our Lady of Sorrows which she had 
worn since ber infancy, and placing it on the heart of the child, she gave him to the king. 
While the Litany was being recited she made every resporse ; and when It was finished 
she exclaimed, in distinct accents : " My God. I have believed in Thee, hoped In Thee, 
and loved Thee with all my heart ! " With this Anal manifestation of faith, hope, and 
charity, the soul of Maria-Cristina appeared at the throne of her Creator. During her life 
Maria-Cristina had been regarded as a saint ; and after her death the people declared that 
the general veneration for her memory was confirmed by many miracles and graces obtained 
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Endowed with the intelligence, if not with the energy of 
his father, Francis II. had much of the exquisite goodness of. 
heart which had distinguished his mother. A few months 
previous to his demise, Ferdinand II. had witnessed the mar- 
riage of his heir with Maria-Sofia, a daughter of Duke Max- 
imilian of Bavaria ; and the warm welcome accorded by the 
Neapolitans to the radiantly beautiful girl of eighteen had 
led the sturdy monarch to hope that the storms of his own 
reign would not be repeated. But the medal of the Seven 
Dolors of Mary, placed on the breast of her child by the 
saintly Maria-Cristina, had been providentially significant. 
The position of the young monarch was a difficult one ; and, 
unfortunately, he began his reign by an act of imprudence. 
His first royal act was the proclamation of a full amnesty 
for all political offences ; and thus he filled his kingdom with 
conspirators whom a wiser policy would have kept where 
they could effect but little harm, for they were utterly in- 
capable of gratitude. But this mistake could have been rem- 
edied, had not the young monarch confided the administra- 
tion of his government to a " liberal " ministry. Shortly af- 
ter Francis II. had retired to Gaeta, in accordance with the 
counsels of the infamous Liborio Romano, the regular army 
of Sardinia invaded the States of the Church. Besides the 
garrison of Gaeta, Francis could then dispose of a few thou- 
sands of the olden Neapolitan army, who had spurned the 
bribes of the Cabinet of Turin, and thrown themselves into 
Capua. He attacked and defeated the Garibaldians on the 
Yolturno, and would have followed up his advantage, had not 
his generals advised a few days of recuperation in Capua. 
The king returned to Gaeta, and in the following week the 
Capuan army capitulated to His Majesty of Sardinia. Then 
began the siege of Gaeta, during which the young queen, 
Maria-Sofia, remained at her husband's side ; for of her it 
was to be said, " She fought as long as there was one unbrok- 

by those who invoked her intercession. The Holy See, ever slow in taking any positive 
steps in the matter of canonization, allowed twenty-three years to elapse before it offici- 
ally noticed the popular clamor for ecclesiastical cognizance of the heroic virtues of the 
queen. Finally, on the 9th of July, 1859, Pope Pius IX. confirmed the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites which permitted the formal introduction of the cause of her beati- 
fication ; and therefore Catholics are allowed to speak of her as Venerable, while they 
await the day when they may address her as Blessed. 
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en sword among her friends." On the 2'2d of January, 1801, 
Victor Emmanuel II. began the bombardment of the last 
stronghold of his royal cousin ; but the day of treason had 
passed, and around Francis II. there wore now none but en- 
thusiastic defenders of a legitimate monarchy. During the 
twenty-three days of murderous combat which now ensued, 
the young king and queen were almost constantly exposed 
to lire ; and when not on the bastions, blackened with pow- 
der and treading in blood, they were performing works of 
heavenly chanty .at the ambulances or in the hospitals. The 
horrors of the siege were augmented by an outbreak of ty- 
phus ; and all the wounded succumbed to the epidemic. It 
was while aiding the Sisters of Charity to alleviate suffering 
and to encourage the dying that Queen Maria-Sofia received 
the title of Angel of Gaeta, by which all true legitimists still 
designate her. On February 13, when the ramparts of Gaeta 
were in ruins, every one of its guns dismantled, and the am- 
munition and food exhausted, King Francis II. capitulated. 
On the 14th he departed for Rome, the ever-open refuge of 
misfortune. From the day of his entrance into the calm of 
Papal Piome, Francis gave himself to an imitation of the vir- 
tues of the I10I3- mother who had probably foreseen that his 
crown was to be, in its own small and mundane fashion, one 
of thorns. The last years of the life of Francis II. were 
passed in France and in the Tyrol ; and it may be said that 
wherever they resided, the poor alone knew that the Hero 
and Angel of Gaeta still lived. Many a time both expressed 
resignation with their lot, because of the difficulty exper- 
ienced by the Catholic sovereigns of our day in reigning ac- 
cording to the laws of God and of His Church. They fully 
realized that all earthly dynasties and all political schemes 
are perishable things. In a few years, at most, the edifice 
reared in Italy upon a foundation of fraud and sacrilege will 
be a ruin; and ruins themselves perish in time. But even 
ruins, says some poet, leave souvenirs behind them — the re- 
membrance of the shames of which they have been the the- 
atre ; and historians will find in the records of the nineteenth 
century few events so shameful as that of the dethronement 
of Francis II. 
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The annexation of the Romagna to Piedmont was soon 
followed by another outrage on the papal dominion. To- 
ward the end of 1859, M. de La Gueronniere, under the in-, 
spiration of Napoleon III., had written the pamphlet, en- 
titled The Pope and the Congress, a work which all the semi- 
official journals of France proclaimed as representing the 
views of the emperor on the Roman question, although it re- 
peated all the old calumnies against the papal government, 
and declared that Italy should be allowed to construct her na- 
tional edifice, and that the Pontiff should retain no domain 
but that of the Vatican and its gardens. On Sept. 4 of the fol- 
lowing year, the emperor proceeded to Chambery, in Savoy, 
in order to receive the felicitations of the new subjects whom 
Cavour had just given as a compensation for the letter of 
Napoleon III. in regard to the Pope, as we have heard the 
Minister declaring in the parliament at Turin. At Cham- 
bery he received Cialdini and Farini, who brought to him 
greetings from their sovereign. What happened during this 
momentous interview ? All that we know is that immedi- 
ately after his return to his army, Cialdini invaded the 
pontifical territory without any declaration of war ; attacked 
the little papal army which La Moriciere, the conqueror of 
Abd-el-Kader, had recently organized to defend the Roman 
States against the Garibaldians, then concentrated on the 
Neapolitan frontier ; and after defeating La Moriciere's force 
of 5,600 with one of more than 45,000, he took possession of 
the Marches and Umbria. M. de Becdelievre, colonel of the 
pontifical Zouaves, narrates that during his residence in 
Recanati, after the capitulation of Loreto, he asked the 
Piedmontese general, Cugia, whether he did not think that 
France would put a stop to the enterprise of Victor Em- 
manuel ; whether the general had not read the dispatch of 
the Due de Grammont to the French consul in Ancona, stat- 
ing that the emperor would oppose with force any Pied- 
montese invasion of Roman territory. Then, adds Becdel- 
ievre, Cugia laughed, and replied : " Last Friday, our com- 
mander-in-chief, Cialdini, lunched at Chambery, and when 
he asked for instructions as to what he should do, he was 
told : ' Enter, and act quickly ! ' As you see, we are acting 
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quickly." All the journals of that day published a letter 
from Quatrebarbes, the papal governor of Aneona, in which 
that gallant ofh'cer told how, on Sept. 11, M. de Courcy, the 
French consul at that port, ran into his residence with a tel- 
egram signed by the Due do Grammont, the French ambas- 
sador to the Holy See. This dispatch said : " The emperor 
will not tolerate the culpable invasion of the Papal States by 
the Piedmontese government. Ho has written from Mar- 
seilles to the king of Sardinia, declaring that he will resist 
such invasion. Orders have been given for the embarkment 
of fresh troops at Toulon, and they will arrive at Civita 
Yecchia without delay." And La Moriciere, in his report 
concerning the operations of his troops, addressed to the 
papal Pro-Minister of War, says that this dispatch was trans- 
mitted directly to him from Eome, and that it ended with 
the injunction to the French consul : " You will regulate 
your conduct accordingly." We may imagine, therefore, 
the astonishment of La Moriciere, when he was informed by 
the Piedmontese general, Fanti, that the troops of Victor 
Emmamiel would enter Umbria, if the pontifical forces op- 
posed " the national movement " in any way. The papal 
commander replied : " There we have the old fable of the 
wolf and the lamb ; it would have been more frank to declare 
war on us at once. B;it victory is not always on the side of 
the strongest battalions ; we must rely on the assistance of 
God ! " The Battle of Castelfidardo was fought on Sept, 18, 
1860. Despite the immense numerical superiority of the 
Piedmontese forces, and despite the cowardly or perhaps 
treacherous flight of the Swiss regiments of the Line, the 
cause of the Pope-King was defended with calm and holy 
ardor by the majority of the little army of the Cross, espec- 
ially by the heroic Franco-Beige Zouaves, and by about a 
hundred Irishmen. La Moriciere succeeded in cutting his 
way to Aneona with about five hundred men. As he neared 
the Adriatic port, heavy cannonading told him that the siege 
had begun. Until Sept. 30, he resisted with patient hero- 
ism the attacks of Cialdini by land, and of Admiral Persano 
by sea ; then finding that less than twelve hundred men re- 
mained for the defence, he raised the white flag. In the let- 
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ter which La Moriciere received from Pius IX. shortly after 
the capitulation of Ancona, the Pontiff expressed this his- 
torical judgment : " The enemies of truth and of justice 
may distort narratives of events at their pleasure ; but all 
honest men will laud as triumphant for the Church the 
spectacle witnessed recently in the Papal States — a little 
army organized in a few months by your zeal and intelligence, 
an army which was more than sufficient to suppress the 
Revolution, if that Revolution had not been protected by 
forces incomparably greater than our own, and had not been 
aided by all the means that can be suggested by fraud and 
mendacity." The crime of Castelfidardo, the prime cause of 
which was Napoleon III., and which eventuated in the an- 
nexation of the Marches and of Umbria by Piedmont, 
was thus stigmatized by Mgr. Pie (afterward Cardinal), 
bishop of Poitiers : " Pilate could have saved Christ ; and 
without Pilate, Christ could not have been put to death. 
The signal could be given by him alone ; Nobis von licet i li- 
ter ficere, said the Jews. Wash your hands, O Pilate ! De- 
clare yourself innocent of the death of Christ ! Then our 
sole reply will be in those words which we recite every day, 
and which our furthest posterity will also recite : ' I believe 
in Jesus Christ, the only Son of God the Father, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, was born of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, and suffered and died under Pontius Pilate.' " 
On March 27, 1861, the Piedmontese parliament pro- 
claimed Rome the capital of Italy, " one and indivisible "; and 
at the same time Victor Emmanuel began to style himself 
King of Italy. Of course, England and the United States re- 
cognized the new kingdom immediately ; Russia and Prussia 
waited for a year ; Spain and Bavaria delayed until 1865 ; 
Austria was not convinced of the sanctity of " accomplished 
facts," until after her disaster at Sadowa in 1866. To all 
those who urged Pius IX. " to be reconciled with Italy," the 
Pontiff replied in his Allocution of March 18 : " The Holy 
See is always consistent with itself. It never ceases to be 
the promoter and the support of civilization ; the monuments 
of history prove this. . . . But is that a trne civilization which 
despoils and enchains the Church ; which despises treaties, 
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and recognizes no right in weakness? ... It is certain that 
the Popes will never come to an agreement with that species 
of civilization. What is there in common, asks the Apostle, 
between Christ ami Belial ? . . . Let no one hope that we 
shall ever extend our hand to the usurpers of our provinces, 
until they will have undone the usurpation. . . , To advance 
such a proposition is to suppose that this Holy See, which 
has ever been the rampart of justice and of truth, can 
sanction as a principle that a robber may possess in peace 
his stoleu goods, and also that the successful issue of an in- 
justice converts it into a just thing. . . . "When we are asked 
to perform unjust things, prcestare non poss}imus." Three 
months after the delivery of this Allocution, that is, on June 
6, 1S61, when he had all but attained the height of his am- 
bition, the power of presiding over an Italian parliament in 
Italy's " natural capital," Cavour was stricken by death. 
He was only fifty years of age ; but, as the infamous Saint- 
Simoniau, Enfantin, said at the time, " The life of Cavour 
had been firmly incarnated in the world. It is quite evident 
that if that blade no longer survives in his usual apoplectical 
condition, he still lives in the political world, into which he 
poured, drop by drop, his entire personality " (1). Hence 
the death of the great architect did not interfere with the 
progress of the work which lie had initiated. Certainly the 
demise of him who had been, in spite of Palmerston's Grand 

(1) Cavour was no priest-eater, like Garibaldi and most of the followers of the Dark Lan- 
tern. He was at heart always a Catholic. He was a sectary ; but he had become one, 
hoping to use the power of Masonry for his own ends. He was a Statolater; and there- 
fore he was ever ready to sacrifice the Church when the ecclesiastical came iuto collision 
with the civil power. But he always intended to make his peace with Mother Church, 
when he would And it convenient to do so, or when death would seem to be at band. It 
is certain that frequently Cavour relieved, out of his own pocket, the necessities of poor 
priests who were victims of his State policy ; and on one of these occasions he said to one 
of his colleagues : " If those gentlemen of the Left but saw us engaged In such good 
work !" Seveu years before liis death, while Turin was being desolated by an epidemic, 
he took precautions lest he might die without the aid of a priest; making arrangements 
with Fra Giacomo. of ihe church of Santa Maria degll Angeli. who was the confidant of 
his charities. While he was engaged In this business with the priest, Rattazzi entered the 
room. Cavour accompanied Fra Giacomo politely to the door, and remarked to Rattazzi : 
"We have arranged matters, lest anything happen tome." The fatal illness of Cavour 
lasted for six days, and It is certain that he received the Last Sacraments from Fra Gia- 
como. There is no reason for a supposition that the friar did not know his duty, or, that 
knowing it, he sacrilegiously neglected to perform tt; therefore, we may hope for the best, 
and suppose that his penitent complied with the conditions which were the sine qua non 
for absolution. 
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Orient of the Orients, the real, though secret director of all 
the Masonic organizations in Italy, produced for a time 
many rivalries in the general-staff of the order — rivalries 
which were well known to the " profane " world (1). But 
these competitions did not dampen the ardor of the rank 
and file of the Brethren of the Three Points in the su- 
preme effort of their order to "crush the infamous one." 
On Sept. 15, 1864, the Cabinets of the Tuileries and 
Turin agreed, firstly, that Victor Emmanuel should make 
no further attacks on the States of the Church, and that his 
government should assume the debts of the provinces which 
it had stolen from the Holy See ; secondly, that Napoleon III- 
should withdraw the French army of occupation from Rome 
within two years ; and thirdly, that Victor Emmanuel should 
make Florence his capital within six months. As was ob- 
served by Pepoli, one of the signers of this convention, " the 
treaty injured in no way the national programme of Italy ; 
it simply broke the tie which united France to the ' enemies ' 
of Italy." After the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, the cat- 
astrophe of which may well be ascribed to the blindness of 
Napoleon III., and which entailed a United Germany as a 
menace to France similar to that already nearly constituted 
by United Italy, Venice was handed over to France ; and 

(1) Until 1859 the Italian Lodges had depended from one or another foreign Grand Orient. 
Thus, those of Genoa and Leghorn depended from the Mother-Lodge of the Supreme 
Council of Paris. But in 1859 an independent Lodge, the Aimonia, was founded at Turin ; 
and soon this Ausonla became the Mother-Lodge of Italy. On the death of Cavour, the 
grand-mastership was tendered to Nigra, then the Piedmontese charge d'affaires at Paris ; 
but since all the Lodges had not voted, Nigra declined the position. A grand " Convent " 
of Italian Masonry was then held on Dec. 26 ; and in this assembly twenty-nine deputies 
representing the following Lodges: Fabio Massimo of Rome, Iside and Pompcia of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, Argilano of Ascoli, Scvcra of Bologna, Vittoria of Cagliari, 
EliopolU of Cairo, Concordia of Florence, Rigetierazione of Genoa, Four Lodges of Leg- 
horn, Lumc and Verita of Messina, Fraternitd of Mondovi, Valle di Potenza of Macer- 
ata, Insubria of Milan, Azione e Fede of Pisa, Utica of Tunis, and the Turinese Lodges 
of Ausonia, Progrcsso, and Cavour. This " convent " decreed that thereafter God should 
be styled the Great Architect of the Universe ; that all religions should be free ; that every 
Mason should be bound to absolute obedience ; that every Mason should preserve silence, 
not only concerning all that was effected in a Lodge, but also concerning the names of its 
members or its frequenters ; that whenever a Masonic funeral was celebrated in public, 
the eulogist should use no Masonic language ; and that the Masonic insignia should not 
be worn at the funeral of a deceased brother. On the last day of the " convent," Jan. 1. 
1862, on the motion of the Lodge Garibaldi of Leghorn, the title of First Mason of Italr 
was conferred on Garibaldi ; and it was decreed that a medal of gold, inscribed " The First 
Constituent Assembly of Italy " on one side, and with " To Joseph Garibaldi, the First 
Mason of Italy" on the other, should be given to the Masonic demi-god. Nigra was then 
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that power duly transferred th<> quondam Queen of the Adri- 
atic to the House of Savoy. The time h;td now arrived for 
the fulfilment of the Napoleonic promise to remove the pro- 
tection of the French flag from the pontifical capital. On 
Dec. G, 18GG, our Pontiff received the officers of the Army 
of Occupation in a farewell audience, pronouncing a touch- 
ing discourse, from which we quote the following passages : 
" When your banner left France, eighteen years ago, in or- 
der to defend the rights of the Holy See, it was accompanied 
by the acclamations of all Christendom. To-day it returns 
to France. I hope that it will be received with the same ac- 
clamations, but I doubt it ; for it is quite evident that my en- 
emies will not cease to attack me, when that flag ceases to 
cover me. We must not deceive ourselves ; the Revolution 
will come here ; so it has proclaimed, and so it still pro- 
claims. . . . Six years ago, when I was talking to a represen- 
tative of France, he asked me whether I wished to send any 
message to the emperor. I replied : ' When St. Augustine, 
bishop of Hippo, a city now French, saw the barbarians at 
the gates of that city, he prayed to God that he might die 
before they entered, so terrified was he at the prospect of the 
miseries which their advent would entail. Tell this to the 
emperor ; he will understand.' Then the ambassador said 

again elected to the grand-mastership; and again he declined, whereupon Cordova was 
elected. But the Scotch llite, which had its Grand Orient at Palermo, rebelled, nomina- 
ting Garibaldi in a circular addressed to all the Lodges, saying : " Let It be known to all 
the Masons ol all lands, to all who are engaged In u.e construction of the Temple of Hu- 
manity, that we have named as Grand-Commander, Grand-Master of the Masonic Order 
in Italy, General Joseph Garibaldi, the man whom the Great Architect of the Universe 
created for the deliverance, of the oppressed peoples, and for the emancipation of all tho 
now downtrodden nationalities." There was no difference between the claims of Cordova, 
and those of Garibaldi to the honors of .Masonry, unless the greater blatantry of the latter 
constituted such clatms; hence in the following year Cordova was Induced to resign, and 
the " convent" of Florence chose the loudest talker In Italy to be grand-master. At this 
time. Masonry in Italy, not counting the Vendite of the Carbonari, numbered sixty-seven 
Lodges. The Constitution of Italian Masonry was now solemnly sanctioned. Art. IV. 
declared that "Masonry finds its God in the Principle of the Natural and Moral Order, 
under the symbol of the Grand Architect of the Universe." Art. V. cunningly announced : 
"Masonry inculcates no special profession of religious belief : and It excludes onlv those 
beliefs which interfere with the beliefs of others." Art. VIII., however, manifested the 
veritaole quintessence of Masonic doctrine : "As the definitive object of Its labors. Ma- 
sonry proposes to unite all free men Into one great family, which ought and will succeed 
all churches, things based on blind faith and theocratic authority, superstitions which are 
intolerant of each other ; and thus Masonry will establish the veritable and sole Clnireh 
of Humanity." For more particulars concerning the "Convent " of Florence, see the 
Unitd Cattoliea, July 21 and 23, 18C4, and the CiviK.l Cattolica, Sept. 3, ISO I. 
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to me : ' Holy Father, rest assured that the barbarians will 
not enter here-' That ambassador was not a prophet. But 
depart, ray dear sons, with my blessing. If you see the em- 
peror, tell him that I pray for him every day. They say that 
his health is poor ; I pray for his health. They say that 
his soul is not tranquil ; I pray for his soul. The French 
nation is Christian; its head should also be Christian. ... 
Depart, my sons ! I give you my blessing, hoping that it 
will accompany you during the entire voyage of your lives. 
Do not think that you leave me here alone ! The good God 
remains to me ; and in Him I have placed my confidence." 
To take the place of the official army of France, many of her 
bravest and noblest sons had already come to the capital of 
Christendom ; most of them were relics of the glorious army 
of La Moriciere. That Christian hero had died in 1865 ; but 
Charette remained, and the traditions of the French Zou- 
aves survived. Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and 
Ireland also contributed their quotas ; and a new force was 
soon ready for the defence of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
In addition to these French and other braves whom history 
will ever describe as the Pontifical Zouaves, there came to 
the aid of the Pope-King a legion of Frenchmen, mostly vol- 
unteers from the French army, whom Napoleon III. had al- 
lowed to enlist under the banner of the Keys of Peter. This 
body of trained troops was called the Legion of Antibes, be- 
cause it had been enrolled at that place. With these few 
but devoted soldiers of the Cross, the pontifical government 
was prepared to combat the hordes which Garibaldi, without 
any pretense of secrecy, recruited in 1867 for a final onslaught 
on the remnant of the Pope's temporal domain. But the 
open aid given to the filibuster by the Italian government, 
even to the extent of causing Cialdini to cross the papal 
frontier with a division of the regular army, so enraged the 
Catholics of France, that the emperor was forced to despatch 
a division of his troops to the scene of imminent conflict. 
The share which 2,000 of these troops took in deciding the 
battle of Montana, in which 3,000 of the pontificals engaged 
12,000 Garibaldians on Nov. 3, 1867, was never condoned to 
Napoleon III. by the Revolution. 
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" Assuredly," wrote tlie Due do Grauiout to Banneville on 
July HI, 1S70, " it is not for reasons of strategetie necessity 
that we evacuate the lionian States ; but the political neces- 
sity is evident. Wo must conciliate the Italian Cabinet." 
When Napoleon III., on July 2G, 1870, sent the order for 
the departure of the single French brigade which then 
helped to garrison the remnant of the Patrimony of Peter, 
there was no thought in France of that small number of 
soldiers being needed in the German War, iuto which the 
emperor had so unpreparedly entered. A desire to concil- 
iate the revolutionary tiger that ruled Italy far more than 
her king ruled her, was the sole object of the blinded em- 
peror in leaving the Pope-King to his fate. Part of the 
French brigade embarked at Civita Yecchia on Aug. 4 ; and 
on that day the French met their first serious reverse in the 
war — 10,000, surprised at Wissembourg, were crushed by 
40,000 Germans, after a heroic struggle. The remainder of 
the brigade sailed on the Gth ; and on that day, the unequal 
combat at Froschwiller resulted in anotner disaster for 
France. On Aug. 20, Prince Napoleon departed for Florence, 
bearing instructions, " authorizing Italy to go ahead " (1). 
Even now Victor Emmanuel hesitated to take the shame- 
ful step ; but the Masonic Lodges frightened him with 
the threat that they would take the matter into their own 
hands. Mazzini, having been allowed to return to Italy 
f rom his long exile, even started a republican insurrection 
in Sicily (2). Then orders were given to General Cadorna 
to advance on the Eternal City. On Sept. 2, Xapoleon III. 
capitulated at Sedan, and two days afterward he ceased to 
reign ; ten years had elasped, to a day, since he had told the 
Piedmontese to proceed with their work, " but quickly " (3). 

(1> See the artielw by Prince Napoleon, published in the Iicvuc de* Deux Mondcs, 
March, 1S7S. Also, the reply of the Due de Gramont. in the Iicvuc de France, April 15, 
1S7S. 

(2> Frost ; Tlie Secret S--actic$of tlie European lit volution. Vol. II., p. 170. London, 
1870 

(3) " It has been well said that by making Italy. Nn|>o)eon III. nnmade. France ; Sadowa 
and Sedan existed in germ in Soherino and Castellldardo. In fact, without Solferlno. and 
especially without Castellldardo, Piedmont would not have been sutllclently strong to ten- 
der a useful alliance to Prussia against Austria; and In any ca.se, France would have ab- 
stained from favoring that alliance, froai rewarding it with the gift of Venice, from leav. 
ing her Rhenish frontier ung'-'-arded during the war, and from adhering to the Treaty of 
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On Sept. 8, Victor Emmanuel wrote to the Pontiff a letter 
in which lie affected to believe that His Holiness would re- 
gard the approaching violence as proceeding from an ardent 
love for his sacred person ; that the Pope would perceive 
that the bombardment of Home and the consequent killings 
would be effected simply :n order to prevent injury to prop- 
erty and a shedding *A blood ; that the revolutionary de- 
spoilers were actuated by mere zeal for justice ; and, finally, 
that the Roman Pontiff was about to be imprisoned, in or- 
der that he might enjoy perfect freedom. This extraordin- 
ary document was conveyed to Rome by Ponza di San Mar- 
tino. When the envoy waited on Cardinal Antonelli, and 
requested an audience with His Holiness, the secretary re- 
ceived him with an habitual courtesy, but declined to touch 
on the object for which the audience was asked. " As to 
your purpose," said His Eminence, " you will permit me to 
be silent in regard to it. I know all that you would say ; 

Prague. It was Napoleon III., much more than Bismarck, who constructed, hit by bit, 
Prussian greatness and German unity, inasmuch as the prevention of tbera depended en- 
tirely on him, and inasmuch as he was an accomplice in producing both, when he obeyed 
the Italian revolutionists, and gratified the French liberals, their allies. On the other 
band, the gift of Savoy aud Nice from Cavour led bim to anticipate an analogous generos, 
ity from Bismarck in the shape of the gift of the left bank of the Rhine. He announced 
this in his famous discourse at Auxerre. The Prussian Minister, whose far too much laud- 
ed ability was at least half composed of the inability of the Cabinet of the Tuileries, was 
impudent enough to publish a portion of the diplomatic correspondence on this subject; 
and the Italian Minister (La Marmora) added A Little More. Light, much more than was 
desired by the men at Berlin." Here we note that in the parliamentary session of Jan. 
16, 1874, Bismarck tried to destroy the effect produced by La Marmora's Little Mor& 
Light ; but he succeeded only in showing how completely subject to the will of Napoleon 
III. the Prussian annexations had been, wheu they were first initiated. " After the battle 
of Sadowa," said Bismarck, "Napoleon informed us, by a telegram, of the possibility of 
bis interference, and of the appearance of France on the theatre of war. At that time he 
had few troops ready for mobilization ; but the addition of a few French regiments would 
have been sufficient to give an excellent army to the Southern Germans, who had good 
material, but no organization. We would have been obliged to cover Berlin, and therefore 
to renounce all success against Austria." Villefranche, the author whose reflections we 
have just interrupted, continues : " Bismarck caused Napoleon III. to hope, at first for some 
Indefinite territorial compensations, then for Mayence and Rhenish Bavaria, then for only 
Landau, a possession of Belgium, which was, he said, 'a nest of demagogues which 

ought to be destroyed.' Thenceforth it was evident that Napoleon III. would be forced 

to turn his cannon against the edifice which his intrigues had helped to construct. But 
history does not explain, and it appears to be inexplicable by a human mind, how it 
was that from the day when the shock was seen to be inevitable, the French emperor was 
so careless in the way of preparation. He had three years during which to arrange his forces, 
to enlarge his army, to equip his fortresses, to make alliances ; he could have had other 
advantages, had he wished, for it was he that declared the war. But when the war began, 
he bad nothing ready, absolutely nothing. In this blindness of the emperor from tha 
time of the Italian War down to that of the final catastrophe, there was something prart 
dential." Villefranche ; Uhi supra, ch. 19. 
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and you know ail that I could reply. At present, brute 
force, not logic, is in power." When the Pontiff had read 
the royal missive, he quietly remarked : " They speak of 
guarantees. Who will guarantee these guarantees? Your 
king cannot guarantee them. Your king is no longer king; 
he is dependent on his parliament, and that parliament de- 
pends on the secret societies." Then the ambassador 
begged the Pope to judge of the king by his good inten^ 
tions, and to remember, above all, that Victor Emmanuel 
was merely the executor of the will of twenty-four millions 
of Italians. " Xou lie, Signore," cried Pius IX.; "you 
calumniate Italy ! Twenty-three millions of the Italians 
are devoted to me, and ask for only one thing — that the 
Revolution leave them and the Pope in quiet. There 
may lie a million whom you have poisoned with false 
doctrine and with shameful greed ; and those are the friends 
of your king, and the abettors of his ambition. Go, sir ! 
Y^ou shall receive my reply to-morrow. Xow my grief and 
indignation will not allow me to write." On Sept. 11, the 
envoy received the pontifical answer, which was couched in 
these terms : " Sire, I have received the letter which Y'our 
Majesty sent by the hand of Count Ponza di San Martino. 
That letter is unworthy of an affectionate son who glories 
in professing the Catholic faith, and who fiuds his honor in 
a royal loyalty. I enter into none of the details of the let- 
ter ; since I wish not to renew the grief which its first 
perusal excited in my heart. I bless God, who has permitted 
Y^our Majesty to embitter the last years of my life. I can- 
not accede to the demands contained in your letter, nor can 
I conform to the principles advanced in it. I call on God, 
and I place in His hands my cause, which is His own. I 
pray that He may accord abundant grace to Your Majesty ; 
that He may deliver you from every danger ; and that He 
may extend to you the mercies which you need." The Pied- 
montese monarch did not wait for this answer ; on Sept. 11, the 
day when it was handed to his envoy, G0,000 of his soldiers, 
under the command of Cadorna, crossed the papal frontier. 
On Sept. 20, a breach in the Porta Pia was effected ; and 
then, by order of the Pope, who had made a show of resist- 
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ance, only in order to show that he succumbed to violence, 
the little papal army capitulated. On Oct. 2, a royal decree 
announced : "I. Rome and the Roman provinces form an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom of Italy. II. The supreme 
Pontiff retains the dignity, the inviolability, and all the pre- 
rogatives of a sovereign. III. A special law will determine 
the means most proper for seciiring, even by territorial 
franchises, the independence of the Supreme Pontiff, and 
the free exercise of the spiritual authority of the Holy See." 
The experience of the «next few years was to show the insin- 
cerity of the second and third articles ; and the first proof 
of their nugatoriness was given in the following November, 
when all the journals daring to publish a Pontifical Encyli- 
cal were seized. The text of this document had been sent 
to a printer in Geneva, in order to circumvent the Italian 
police ; and the Catholic world was thus enabled to learn 
the sentiments of the Holy See with regard to its present 
situation and future prospects. In this Encyclical, dated 
Nov. 1, 1870, Pius IX. recapitulated the outrages visited by 
the Revolution and. the secret societies on the Holy See 
during the previous eleven years, and it concluded with the 
following protestation : " We declare again with all possi- 
ble solemnity that our intention and will is to retain in their 
integrity, intact and inviolable, all the domains and rights of 
the Holy See, and to transmit them to our successors. We 
declare that every usurpation of these rights, whether recent 
or old, is unjust, violent, and null ; and that all the acts of 
the rebels or of the invaders, whether accomplished or to be 
accomplished in confirmation of the usurpation, are by us 
now condemned, annulled, quashed, and abrogated. We also 
declare, and we protest before God and the Catholic world, 
that we are now undergoing a captivity of such a nature 
that it is impossible for us to exercise our pastoral author- 
ity with security, facility, and liberty. . . . Since our warnings, 
demands, and protests have been fruitless, we now, by the 
authority of God Almighty, of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and by our own, declare to you, Venerable Brothers, 
and through you to the Universal Church, that the invaders 
of any one of our domains, be their dignity what it may, and 
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evofi though special mention ought to be ma-de concerning 
them ; and also all their abettors, counsellors, helpers, and 
adherents, as well as all others who have committed these 
things themselves or have procured their actuation ; have 
all incurred, according to the form and tenor of our Apos- 
tolic Letters of March 20, 1S()0, the Greater Excommunication, 
and the other ecclesiastical censures inflicted by the Holy 
Canons, bv the Apostolic Constitutions, and by the de- 
crees of General Councils, notably by that of Trent. " On 
March 13, 1S71, the government of Victor Emmanuel promul- 
gated the famous " Law of Guarantees," to which it directed 
the attention of the Catholic world as to a proof of its kind con- 
sideration for the security and comfort of the Roman Pontiff. 
This law recognized the person of the Pontiff as inviolable, 
and as enjoying the right of receiving all the honors of a 
sovereign ; it also assured to him an annual "dotation" of 
3,225,000 lire ($045,000), together with the use of the Vati- 
can and Lateran palaces, and of the villa of Castel Gandolfo, 
near Albano. No sensible person failed to perceive that the 
" Law of Guarantees " was a one-sided contract ; that the 
Holy See took no part in its preparation or acceptation, and 
that therefore it was not binding on the Pontiff. We cannot 
suppose that the framers of this law imagined, for a moi ent, 
that Pius IX. or any one of his successors would accept its 
provisions ; the Italian intellect is too lucid to have fallen 
into so egregious an error. Certainly the Poutiff saw 
that in Article IX. he was " assured " of perfect liberty in all 
the functions of his spiritual ministry; but who was to assign 
the limits of that spiritual ministry? Very soon after the 
promulgation of this law, the German ally of the Italian 
government, arrogant almost unto madness because of his 
unique victory over France, imprisoned bishops as guilty of 
treason against the German state, because they had pre- 
sumed to censure certain of their rebellious priests. Nothing 
could prevent the Piedmontese robbers from similar action, 
even in the case of the Bishop of Bishops. In Article XVIII., 
all ecclesiastical property was confiscated, under the pre- 
tense that it was to be re-organized, and ad ministered by 
the State, the new step-mother of souls. This article alone 
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would have entailed the papal condemnation of the law. 
No wonder, therefore, that when the first installment of the 
hypocritically-assigned revenue was laid before Pius IX., he 
spurned it, saying : " Certainly I need money ; and my chil- 
dren, throughout the world, are now bleeding themselves, so 
to speak, to supply the needs which you have created. But 
I cannot avoid the knowledge that it is a part of my stolen 
property that you now tender me as a present. I shall 
never accept such monies, unless they are handed to me in 
the form of restitution ; I shall never sign my name to a receipt, 
when the signature would be an acquiescence in theft." 
And to this day the prisoner of the Vatican has been be- 
holden for his support, and for the needs of his pontifical 
administration, solely to the "Peter's Pence," the charity 
of his faithful children. 

During the pontificate of Pius IX. the zeal of polemics 
was continually occupied with several questions which our 
limits require that we barely indicate. There are some 
features of this reign, however, which demand from us more 
than a passing allusion. One of these points is the conduct 
of our Pontiff in resisting by force of arms the usurpation of 
his States by the Sub-Alpine kingdom ; but elsewhere we 
have remarked that history tells us that the world, of whose 
spirit the carping critics of Pius IX. are redolent, has ever 
admired every temporal monarch who drew his sword in sup- 
port of his crown. Why should we admit that, alone among 
all sovereigns, the Pope-King should answer the filibuster 
and the crowned usurper with a benediction ? Referring 
the reader to what we have said already on this matter (1), 
we shall pay some attention to the clamors concerning the 
blessings of a Free Church in a Free State — clamors with 
which our ears have been dinned, during the last forty years, 
and which are still intermittently emitted by not only the 
open foes of the Papacy, but even by some who imagine 
that they are staunch defenders of Catholicism. This for- 
mula, A Free Church in A Free State, a texture of words 
so pre-eminently elastic that it lends itself readily to pur- 
poses of deception, is generally ascribed to Count Cavour ; 

(1) See our chapter on The Battle of Civitella, in Vol. ii., p. 139. 
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aud it indicates the quintessence of the prescription devised 
by the school of Cavour, Palmerston, and Napoleon III., as a 
cure for the chief evils in modern Christendom. It is certain 
that the Sardinian statesman never claimed the now famous 
saying as a creation of his scheming brain ; nay, he admitted 
in open parliament that, " in a lucid interval, an illustrious 
writer" had first used the phrase in convincing Europe how 
liberty had contributed much toward an awakening of the re- 
ligious spirit (1). Let us pardon Cavour for the insinuation 
that the lucidity of Montalembert was only intermittently 
manifested. It is true that the great French publicist invent- 
ed the formula ; although the sentiment which it served to 
illustrate was not quite so radical as one would be led to sup- 
pose by the Cavourian dexterously twisted quotation of his 
words. In fact, Montalembert complained that " a highly- 
placed delinquent had stolen the phrase from his writings " (2). 
Very soon the Catholic polemic failed to recognize the 
verbal scintillation which he had emitted in thorough good 
faith, with no suspicion of its possible acceptation in a sense 
very different from that which he attached to it. The Italian- 
issimo minister completely travestied the phrase ; and its new 
significance did not appear remarkably clear to his own col- 
leagues. A member of his cabinet declared : " I have heard 
this formula enunciated by many, and I have given not a lit- 
tle stud}- to it ; but as yet I have not been able to apprehend 
its meaning " (3). In the virginal sense of the words, the 
falsely-styled Cavourian formula is entirely Catholic in senti- 
ment, and it is also thoroughly American. But if understood 
in accordance with the interpretation given to them by the 
Italian unitarians, these words present a significance very un- 
Catholic and un-American. The original sentiment is about 
as much like the travestied, as the average American repub- 
lican is like the average Italian liberal. Indeed, were the 
formula really indicative of a state of affairs in which the 
Church is allowed to exercise her moral and social activity 
without any guardianship on the part of the State, the Cath- 
olics of Italy would willingly adopt it as their own motto. 

(1) Official Acts nf I860, p. 594. (2; Tbus in the Corrctpondant for August, 1SCT. 

(3) Official Acts of 1802, p. 4,678. 
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They, like all other Catholics, would gladly see the relations 
between Rome and their bishops unimpeded by any need of a 
royal exequatur, and unprotected by Concordats, which but 
too frequently require too many concessions on the part of 
the Holy See. However, it was not intended to bring about 
such a condition of things, when sky-reaching acclamations 
hailed the newly-born " freedom " of the Spouse of Christ in 
ivery State which was invaded by that revolution which en- 
tered on its fateful march after the War of 1859. One of the 
first measures enacted by the Piedmontese " liberators " was 
the abrogation of the Concordat which each invaded State 
had made with the Roman Pontiff ; and this outrage was per- 
petrated in the face of the fact that the public law of the Sar- 
dinian kingdom avowed the sacred and binding force of 
such agreements (1). The property of the Church was im- 
mediately sequestrated, although the Piedmontese Statuto of 
Charles Albert proclaims the inviolability of all property, of 
whatever nature ; and although the mania to appropriate ec- 
clesiastical revenues was never actuated, in one solitary in- 
stance, in the case of Protestants or of Jews. In each of 
the usurped territories, a new and iniquitous oath was re- 
quired of the bishops ; and when it was indignantly rejected 
with an almost absolute unanimity, the prison cell or exile be- 
came the lot of the recusants. Thus the cardinal-archbishop 
of Naples was twice exiled ; and the same fate befell the car- 
dinal-archbishop of Pisa. Cardinal Bahnfi, archbishop of 
Imola, was dragged before the tribunals. Cardinal de An- 
gelis, archbishop of Fermo, was placed in the midst of a 
troop of carbineers, taken to Turin, and there incarcerated 
for six years. Proceedings were also instituted against the 
cardinal-archbishop of Benevento, the cardinal-bishop of 
Camerino, and other prelates. Nearly all the bishops of the 
usurped kingdom of the Two Sicilies were banished ; and 
the few who remained were subjected to dangers and insults 

(1) King Charles Emmanuel III., in a letter to Pope Clement XL, dated Oetoter 14, 1742, 
admits that Concordats " are sacreil things, according to the law of nations, and that there- 
fore they must not be violated." But even though these instruments were merely tempor- 
ary conventions, and of only one-sided obligatory force, their title to respect by the Sardin- 
ian Government would be guaranteed by the Civil Code, paragraph 1,225 of which enacts 
that " agreements legally made have the force of law for those who make them, and they 
can be revoked only by mutual consent." 
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which might have been expected from the olden Huns, rather 
than from the sons of that Italy of which St. Ambrose unci 1 
wrote that there were no unfaithful Christians within hoi* lim- 
its. The bishop of Faenza was condemned to three years 01 
imprisonment anil a fine of G.000 lire ; the bishop of Spolefco 
was confined without a trial. The vicar-capitular of Bo- 
logna was jailed for three years, and fined 2,000 lire ; ami 
similar cases were innumerable in other parts of the olden 
States of the Church. Very many dioceses remained wid- 
owed of their pastors, because the elections were not 
recognized as legal by the advocates of a Free Church in a 
Free State. All episcopal pastoral letters were subjected to 
the " preventive censure " of these gentry. Every ecclesias- 
tical seminary was placed under governmental surveillance ; 
only a governmental programme of studies could be followed ; 
and theology alone could be taught, — the royal inspectors 
being, of course, the judges of what constitutes theology. 
The civil authorities alone could decide as to the time, 
length, and components of a religious procession or of any 
other religious function ; as to the proper method of ringing 
the bells of churches, or as to what images and pictures 
were to be exposed in the temples of God. Very frequently, 
under the pretext that there were too many sacred edifices, 
churches were turned into prisons, barracks, stables, thea- 
tres, and sometimes they were put to worse uses. The 
priest who refused Communion to any patriotic citizen of 
this pious State ; who denied Christian burial to one who 
died blaspheming the Saviour ; who would not allow a pro- 
fessed and braggart atheist to be a sponsor at a baptism ; 
was prosecuted as "a disturber of consciences," in accor- 
dance with the circular of the Minister Gioja, dated May 13, 
1851 (1). On January 1G, 1863, all royal procurators-gen- 
eral were ordered to prosecute such bishops as had the au- 
dacity to refuse faculties to priests who had signed the 
Passaglia address (2). Bishops were compelled to illumin- 

(1) On February 28, 18G3. a similar ordinance din-reed that no one should pay attention 
to the pontifical prescriptions for the ensuing Lent : but should Judge, each for himself, as 
to what he would eatordrink. On March 24 appeared a regulation concerning the Oremua 
in the Mass. 

2) In 18G1 there appeared a work entitled, A Litter tn Ciitholie 7Ii>/n;;won the Cause of 
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.ite their cathedrals and residences, as well as all edifices 
over which they exercised control, whenever the government 
deemed the occasion a fitting one ; but they could never do 
the same thing of their own volition. When a deputation 
of insurgents from the Romagna waited upon Victor Em- 
manuel, then at Milan, on September 22, 1859, to ask him 
to annex their country to Piedmont, the Milanese governor, 
Vigliani, ordered the vicar-capitular to illuminate all the 
ecclesiastical edifices, reminding the vicar that the Govern- 
ment would not be responsible for the consequences of the 
fury of the mob, if the command were not obeyed. On 
another occasion the vicar-capitular of Bologna promulgated 
a decision of the Holy See concerning absolution from cer- 
tain censures, and he was imprisoned for years. A priest 
of Gaeta suffered the same penalty, because his manner of 
blessing did not please the mayor. Most of these condem- 
nations, however — and they are but a small proportion of 
the number on record, — had at least a shadow of excuse, in- 
asmuch as a violation of what was styled a law had been com- 
mitted ; but there were many instances of persecution for 
purely imaginary violations of provisions which even the 
elastic code of the sectaries never contemplated. Thus on 
June 3, 1862, the Supreme Administrative Council of Naples 
condemned all the canons of the Cathedral Chapter, because 
of their " hostile attitude." And when, in 1864, the zealous 
Catholics of Italy formed the " Association for the Defence 
of the Catholic Religion " — every member of which gave his 
name to the Government, and which was so thoroughly non- 
political that it kept aloof even from elections, — from one 
end of the kingdom to the other there arose an outcry 



Italy, by a Catholic Priest, from the pen of Don Carlo Passaglia, an ex-Jesuit, and gen- 
erally reputed a brilliant theologian. In this work Passaglia contended that every State, 
to merit the name and condition of such, should be able to subsist without recourse to 
foreign arms against its own citizens. And, applying this principle to the Boman States, 
the author held that their inhabitants had a perfect right to co-operate in the formation of 
au Italian kingdom. Let the Pope, therefore, he concluded, obviate imminent disaster to 
the Church by a voluntary renunciation of his earthly principality. In conformity with 
these ideas, a petition to the Pontiff was circulated among the clergy of Italy ; and it was 
signed by hundreds of priests, many of whom were undoubtedly In good faith, and were 
only desirous of concord in their distracted land. It is remarkable, however, that not one 
felsbop signed the petition. An experience of the real meaning of the Italianissimo 
theory of a Free Church in a Free State soon led the signers to a retractation. 
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against the " Austro-Bourbon Clerical Conspiracy," which 
was styled by the royal advocates of the day "a vast 
net of plotters against the governmental conduct of eccles- 
iastical affairs, — a conspiracy which aims at the disturbance 
of consciences, and which excites the fanaticism of the peo- 
ple, under the pretext of wakening them out of the lethargy 
of religious indifferentism." Then was passed the famous 
Crispi Law against suspects, on May 17, 18GG ; and no less 
than G,S25 members of the Association were summoned be- 
fore the tribunals. Of these, 4,171 were thrust into the 
ordinary prisons, there to be kept, without trial, until the 
" liberal " fever had somewhat abated (1). These facts, and 
hundreds of similar ones which our limited space will not 
permit us to adduce, were the work of the most strenuous 
advocates of a Free Church in a Free State ; therefore they 
sanction that interpretation of the deceitful formula which 
implies, aye, proclaims, that every shadow of libert}' must 
be an unattainable good for the Church and for churchmen. 
An ostraeization of an entire class of citizens, which must 
ever prove a prolific source of irritation, is one of the means 
whereby harmony is to be promoted in Italy ; in plain lan- 
guage, the nation is to consist of conquerors and conquered. 
And, nevertheless, the Italian Church asks for very little. 
Her clergy put forth no exorbitant claims ; the}' realize that 
the days of a dominant and privileged hierarchy have 
vanished, perhaps never to return, — whether for the good of 

(1) In August. 1866, Cautii wrote : " This law of passion and or war against the Church 
has been enacted in spite of the lessons of the past, aud of the interrogations of a future to 
which we are bequeathing so many disappointments, errors, and sorrows. ... If the powers 
of Europe uphold the Pontiff, if he is a force with whom the other forces must account, it 
Is because the people are very far from having abandoned him. In other cases, dynasties 
disappear before the plots of a minister or of a conspirator. Refore the power of gokl and 
the gleam of a Red Shirt" (the historian alludes to the dethronement of Francis P. of the 
Two Sicilies). " armies disband and employees perjure themselves. Rut it Is not so here. 
However, if God wills that there shall no longer be a people to rule whom a priest without 
sword sirfflces, — a priest who proclaims peace and wants no war, a capital where every 
language has colleges, representatives, and tribunals : which is the common refuge of the 
persecuted, and the school of artists and of the erudite : where are kept the archives of that 
civilization wlilch went out from it unto the entire modern world: where there is a quiet 
A-hich is repugnant to, and a silence which mortifies the convulsive unrest of other peoples ; 
if. in fine, we are to behold a verification of the prophecy that the demen will yet conquer 
the saints (A voc. xll.. 7) : then there will certainly be danger for Catholics, but none for Ca- 
tt olHsm : sine- the timid will hear the words : * Ye or little faith, why do ye doubt ? ' " 
; cretic* of Italil, Discourse lv. Turin, 1806. 
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the country, time will tell. All that they ask from the men 
now at the helm of State is equality with their lay-country- 
men — the right to observe the canons of the Church. They 
insist that the Church be regarded as a distinct moral entity, 
with a right to make and to obey its own laws. Dante re- 
proved ancient Rome for confusing the two powers of Church 
and State — i due reggimenti. Papal Rome teaches that 
Church and State are distinct, though not separate. For 
her there are no National Churches, mere slaves to the 
policies of a day. She wants neither a Church in a State 
nor a State in a Church ; and it must also be noted that she 
does not wish for a State without the Church. Her ideal — 
aye, more than a ideal, for she has actuated it in her day — 
is a State in harmony with the Church, each being free in 
the field of action which alone it should properly occupy. 
That is, the State should be the guardian of civil liberty — 
a thing which is subject to human devices and fluctuations ; 
and the Church should guard moral liberty, which is subject 
only to the divine law. The conflict between Church and 
State is perennial. Nero and others of that ilk, Julian, 
many even of the Holy Roman Emperors, Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists, the modern Terrorists, — all entered upon 
it heart and soul, and they failed. We may safely say, 
therefore, that a little bunch of verbal firecrackers will not 
end the long struggle. 

Pius IX. has been styled the Pope of the Immaculate 
Conception. The general sentiment of Catholic theologians 
has always favored the doctrine that the Mother of God was 
preserved, at the first instant of her conception by St. Anne, 
from the stain of Original Sin ; and this sentiment was based, 
firstly, upon the sayings of the principal Fathers of the 
Church ; secondly, upon the precaution of the Tridentine 
synodals in declaring that they did not intend to include Mary 
in their assertions that original sin is the portion of the chil- 
dren of Adam ; and thirdly, on the decrees of many Pontiffs, 
approving the Feast and Office of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and forbidding the teaching of the contrary opinion. 
Until our own day, this truth was a matter of general Cath- 
olic belief, though not one of faith. Before Pius IX. fled to 
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Gaeta, lie had appointed a commission of Consultors, to con- 
sider whether the pious belief in the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin could be defined as a matter of faith. 
At Gaeta, under the d;ite of Feb. 2, 184'.), ho addressed an 
Encyclical to the entire hierarchy, asking their opinion ; and 
of the 750 recipients, more than GOO replied in the affirma- 
tive. If we consider that there must have boon some cases 
of death or illness, or of lost letters, it is evident that these 
replies indicate the mind of the Universal Teaching Church 
on this matter (1). In 1852, our Pontiff named a special 
commission, consisting of Card. Fornari, Mgr. Caterini (after- 
ward cardinal), the Canon Audisio ; F. Spada, ;i Dominican ; 
the Jesuits, Fassaglia, Schrader, and Perrone ; and F. To- 
nini, a Conventual Franciscan ; to consider the question. 
The reply was that a Definition was both possible ami oppor- 
tune. Then two extraordinary commissions were appoint- 
ed ; one composed of nineteen cardinals, and the other of 
Mgrs. Barnabo and Capalti (afterward cardinals); the 
Oratorian Theiner ; the Jesuits, Perrone and Passaglia ; and 
the Dominicans, Spada and Ferrari. Of these commissioners, 
only one pronounced the Definition inopportune. On Nov. 
20, 1854, a number of bishops who had. arrived in Borne 
for the expected solemnity, met in the Ducal Hall of the 
Vatican, under the presidency of Cardinals Brunelli, Caterini, 
and Santueci ; where they were informed l>y Brunelli that 
His Holiness desired to know their opinions concerning the 
draft of the Bull which he was about to issue. The Pontiff, 
said His Eminence, did not find said draft entirely conforma- 
ble to his own ideas ; but he had no intention to unite the 
bishops in Council, nor did he propose to authorize any dis- 
cussion, on their part, as to the propriety or the opportuneness 
of Hit imminent decree. Accordingly, 120 bishops deliber- 
ated, during four days, as to the form of the Bull ; and 
finally, the Pontiff announced to the Sacred College that the 
long-desired promulgation would be effected on Dec. 8. 

(1) By order of the PontllT, all these replies were published In ten quarto volumes, en- 
titled Opinion* Concerning the Dogmatic Definition of the Immaculate Conception 
of the li. V. Mam ; Addrenxed to His Holiness. Pope Pius IX.. in Iieply to his Kncy- 
clical Dated at Gacta on Feb. 2. 1S49. Rome, lS51-'54. A copy of this Interesting col- 
lection was presented to each bishop who attended at the solemn definition of tbe dogma. 
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On the appointed day, Pius IX. pontificated in St. Peter's ; 
and after the Gospel, Cardinal Macchi besought His Holi- 
ness, in the name of the Universal Church, to issue his 
Dogmatic Decree. Then the immense congregation of more 
than 50,000 persons knelt as the Supreme Pontiff intoned 
the first words of the Venl, Creator Spiritus ; and all joined 
with him in the whole of the grand invocatory chant. Then 
Pius IX. arose, and standing before his pontifical throne 
with that majesty which seems to necessarily surround 
every Pope in the exercise of his functions as Vicar of 
Christ, but which was perfectly natural to Pio Nono, he 
pronounced in those clear, melodious, and sonorous tones 
which must ever ring in the ears of all who ever heard 
them, the long-expected and infallible declaration that it is 
a matter of Catholic faith that : " The Blessed Virgin Mary, 
from the first moment of her Conception, by a particular 
grace and privilege of Almighty God, and through the mer- 
its of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was pre- 
served and exempted from every stain of Original Sin." It 
had been reserved, in the inscrutable decrees of Divine 
Providence, to the most materialistic of centuries to hear 
a decision for which the Ages of Faith had yearned in 
vain (1). By this decree, issued sixteen years before the 

(1) At the very head of the immense list of works which form the literature of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Our Lady, place should be assigned to the monumental collection 
in 330 volumes, due to the indefatigable and discriminating labors of the Abbe Sire of the 
diocese of Puy, in France. Here we find, in reference to the dogma, all the apposite A cts 
of the Holy See ; the chief episcopal lucubrations ; all the great theological treatises ; the 
reports of the papal commissions ; the principal works on the subject published, since the 
Dpflnition, in Italy, France, Spain, the English-speaking lands, Belgium, Germany, and 
Swedeu ; a great number of sermons in every cultured language, preached in the years 
ia54-'60; articles from Reviews and journals in every civilized country, '54-'G0 ; the 
chief works written against the dogma ; narratives of the festivities in its honor from the 
rising to the setting <>f the sun ; dissertations, descriptions of columns, statues, medals, etc., 
perpetuating the remembrance of the Definition. Twenty of these volumes are devoted to 
translations of the entire Dogmatic Bull Ineffabilis Deus into 1. Castilian, Greek, Alban- 
ian, Roumanian, Italian, Portuguese, Maltese, Romance, French. II. Venetian, Tyrolese, 
Lombard, Piedmontese, Genoese, Sardinian, Romagnuola, Neapolitan, Calabrese, Sicilian. 
III. Basque, Hable, Gallego, Catalan, Valencian, Majorcan, Aljanida, Gitano. IV. Flem- 
ish, Alsatian, Breton, Limousin, Auvergnat, Languedoc, Provencal, Corsican, Nizzard, 
Navarrese. V. English, Irish, Picard, Norman, Champenois, Lorrainese, Burgundian, 
Franche-Comtoise, Morvane, Bourbonnaise, Lyonnaise, Dauphinoise, Savoyard, Poitevin, 
Agenoise, Gascon, Bearnaise. VI. Hindustanee, Mahratta, Congouny, Mallyatam, Ben- 
galese, Toutongou, Burman, Siamese, Laosian, Cambogian, Carian. Malay, Baonnars. 
VII. Aunamite, Thibetan, Tartar, Chinese, Japanese. VIII. Arabic, Coptic, Kabyle, Ber- 
ber, Abyssinian, Gallas, and many languages of American Indians, of Oceanica, Africa, 
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Vatican Council proclaimed tho dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
Pope Pius IX. practically declared that dogma. It is 
vain to assort that tho Pontiff did not proclaim, by himself, 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary ; that ho 
had obtained the judgment of tho episcopate. Those epis- 
copal judgments were like so many documents in a civil 
process ; and assuredly such documents are not a judicial 
sentence — a decree pronounced by the judge alone. The 
attending bishops had been formally enjoined to attempt no 
judgment on the dogmatic question, which, said Card. 
Brunelli, was reserved to the Pontiff. A distinguished 
French prelate, Mgr. de Scgur, informs us that during an 
audience with Pius IX. a few days after the Definition, he 
spoke with His Holiness on the matter of Papal Infallibil- 
ity", and that the Pontiff observed: "I think that I have 
already defined that truth equivalently by my decree of 
Dec. 8 " (1). 

One of the most important Acts of this pontificate was 
the issue of the Encyclical Quanta Cura, a document which 
was as much discussed and distorted, even by many who 
had never read it, as the later decree on Papal Infallibility. 
In this letter, dated Dec. 8, 1864, Pius IX. showed how his 
immediate predecessors, and he also, had condemned the 
many monstrous error* which produce such havoc in the 
Church and society of the nineteenth century ; and then he 
asked the attention of the world to an accompanying Sylla- 
bus or collection of eight}* errors which he had previously 
reprobated in various Encyclicals and Allocutions — errors 
which affect the Church and her rights ; the State and the 
limits of its jurisdiction; the family; Faith and Reason ; 
in fine, all that is nearest and dearest to humanity. The 
Syllabus was divided into ten chapters, of which each con- 
tained several propositions, with references to their previous 
condemnations. AVe shall furnish the reader with a synop- 
sis of the different heads of reprobated doctrine. I. Panthe- 
ism, Naturalism, and Absolute Rationalism ; i. c, the denial 



Polynesia, and Australasia. Truly does this admirable work realize Mary'sowa prophecy. 
" All generations shall call me Messed." 
(1) The Doyma of IuftilUbilitu, fit. 1, no. 10. Paris, 1881. 
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of the divine personality and providence, of revelation, and 
of miracles (1). II. Moderate Rationalism, which puts 
theology and philosophy on the same plane ; and holds that 
reason can arrive, by its own strength, to a knowledge of all 
dogma, and that philosophy should submit to no authority (2). 
III. Indifferentism and Latitudinarianism, which hold that 
all religions alike conduce to salvation (3). IV. Social- 
ism, Communism, and Secret Societies (4). V. The affirma- 
tion that the Church depends, in all things, from the civil 
power ; that Popes and Councils have encroached on the 
rights of civil rulers, and that they have erred in faith and 
discipline. The assertion that the Church has no 
temporal authority, direct or indirect ; that she has no right 
to any sort of immunities or to manage her own theological 
teachings. The assertion that the Supreme Pontificate can 
be transferred from the Roman to any other episcopal See : 
and that National Churches are to be instituted (5). VI. 
The interference of the State in sacred things ; as in its abuse 
of the royal Exequatur, its annulment of Concordats, its 
seizure of Seminaries, its preventing bishops from com- 
municating with the Apostolic See, its wish for an entire 
separation of Church and State (6). VII. The ethical error 
that morality is independent of religious sanction, and of 
all divine or ecclesiastical authority. The idea that force 
makes right ; that " accomplished facts " constitute public 
law ; that non-intervention is a sacred duty ; that patriotism 
justifies every iniquity (7). VIII. Civil marriage, with the 
understanding that the religious ceremony is a mere acces- 
sory (8). IX. The errors concerning the temporal dominion 
of the Supreme Pontiff over the Roman States ; and especial- 



(1) Al. Maxima quidcm. June 9, '62. Enc. Qui plurilnis, Nov. 9. '46. Enc. Singular i 
Xjuidem, Mch. 17, '56. 

(2) Epist. Gravissimas, to the Abp. of Freisingen, Dec 11, '63. Epist. Tuas libeyitcr, 
to same. Dec. 21, '63. To this system pertains, in great pare, that of Guntber, coudemned 
in letter to the Abp. of Cologne in '47. 

(3) Lett. Apost. Midtiplices inter, June 10, '51. Alloc. Marima quidem, June 9, '62. 
Alloc. Vhi primiun, Dec. 17, '47. Enc. Quanto cunflciamw, Aug. 17, '63. 

(4) Alloc. Qvihns yiantiaque, Apr. 20, '49. Enc. JVosPitfe, Dec. 8, '49. 

(5) Alloc. Mvltis gravilnisque, Dec. 17, '60. 

(It) Lett. Ap. Ad Apnst., Aug. 22, '51. Alice. In Consixtnriali, Nov. 1, '51. 

(7) Alloc. Jamdudum cernimus, Mch. 18, '61. Qiiigqnix cesrrum, Oct. 4, '47. 

(8) Letter to the K!n^ oi'"Sb,rd;w, Eepi. 9, '52. 
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ly the assertion that its abolition would benefit the Church. 
X. Falsely-styled " Liberalism " ; and especially the asser- 
tion that the Church should compromise with it. The reader 
will perceive that Pius IX. condemns, in this St/Uubus, the 
intellectual heresy of our day, Pantheism or Rationalism ; 
the social heresy, Statolatry ; and the religious heresy, the 
separation of civil culture from revelation. Perhaps it was 
natural that this document should have been qualified by 
one of the most distinguished of the ItaHanimiitii as " The 
most insensate work ever produced by human pen " (1). 
Certainly, it is not surprising that the adepts of the Square 
and Triangle greeted it with the same manifestations of blind 
and impotent hate that the Jansenists of the seventeenth 
century showed, when they were pressed by the Bull Uni- 
genitus. The " Liberals " had obscured the most elementary 
notions of morality and of right ; Pius IX. presented them 
to the peoples in their divine lucidity, and consecrated anew 
the rights of man, of the family, and of the State. ■ Such a 
document was to be expected from the Vicar of Christ ; but 
let us not, therefore, minimize the courage of the act. The 
worldly-wise would have been pleased, had the Pontiff made 
concessions to the spirit of the age, or at least had he been 
reticent as to its errors ; by the latter course, he might have 
gained friends to strengthen his tenure of the third diadem 
in his triple crown. But Pio Nono was Pope, as well as- 
king ; and it was his mission to unmask error and to stigma- 
tize injustice. Again, by the Encyclical Quanta Car a our 
Pontiff gave a practical illustration of his Apostolic vigilance 
and authority to that portion of the world which was daily 
straining its eyes to catch a glimpse of the final crumbling 
of the papal edifice. In the literary laboratories of the 
Masonic Lodges the Syllabus was subjected to strange pro- 
cesses of mental alchemy ; a feigned translation was con- 
cocted, in the preparation of which the literal sense was 
ignored, and the implied was diametrically contradicted • 
dictionaries having been scorned, rules of grammar inverted 
and logic thrown to the winds. The most respectable of 

(1) The deputy Manclni, In the parliamentary session of July II, 'C7. Pee Official Act* 
p. 1,298. 
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the anti-papal journals of the day (1) presented to its credu- 
lous readers, in its ostensible version, sixty flagrant perver- 
sions of what the Pontiff had really said ; and then, through- 
out the world, men were asked to believe that Pius IX. had 
definitively separated the Papacy and civilization. He was 
said to have condemned railroads, telegraphs, photography, 
etc., as engines of Satan. His Encyclical was styled " an 
expression of the irremediable decadence of a senile institu- 
tion " ; and he was said to have uttered " the last cry of a 
dying ambition which had always been foreign to the spirit 
of Christianity " (2). However, the senility of the Papacy 
was not observable when, three years after the publication 
of the criminated document, there thronged around their 
venerable Pontiff, on June 21, 1867, from all parts of the 
world, 512 bishops, more then 20,000 priests, and over 140,- 
000 laymen, to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of his 
coronation. Still less was that senility perceived, when the 
successor of Peter announced that he would soon convoke 
another General Council ; that to those who claimed Rome 
as a capital for Italy, ^he would reply by opening it 
as a capital for Christendom ; that there the representatives 
and organs of the human conscience would deliberate upon 
the future of humanity. The Apostolic voice which had 
spoken in the famed Encyclical had not been raised in vain ; 
for before they departed to their various dioceses, these 
512 bishops said to the Vicar of Christ : " Convinced that 
Peter has spoken by the mouth of Pius, we receive and 
publish all that you have said, confirmed, and published 
for the maintenance of the integrity of the divine deposit of 
faith ; and our voices and minds are unanimous (uno ore 
atque amnio) in rejecting everything which you have declared 
to be contrary to revealed truth, detrimental to salvation, 
or injurious to society." 

There was developed in Masonic circles a kind of mild in- 

(1) The Journal des Dcbats, on Jan. 1, 1865. 

(2) See Le Temps, Jan. 6, 7, 10, 1865; the Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1. The Lon- 
don Times was equally Ignorant and diabolically mendacious ; and almost the entire 
American press, especially the Protestant "religious," joined in the insane chorus. It is 
to be noted that the Napoleonic government of France, while giving the utmost liberty to 
its Masonic brethren of the press in their mendacious enterprise of falsification of the 
Syllabus, prohibited the publication of its true text by the French bishops. 
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sanity in 1SG5, wlion Pins IX. formally renewed the decrees 
of his predecessors, condemning the notorious pervorter of 
social and religions order (1). Some of the more frenzied 
sectaries devised a scheme whereby it would bo made to ap- 
pear that while Pope Pins IX. might condemn Freemasonry, 
Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti was in heart a devoted adept 
of Square and Triangle ; that he had been initiated into the 
sacred mysteries of the Dark Lantern " wltile visiting the 
United States of America." The Masonic organ of Sicily, 
U Umanitario, published a letter from "the Freemasons of 
Messina to the Very l\cv. Mario Aglotti, Yicar-Capitnlar of 
the Diocese,"' greatly landing the virtues of the Abbate Mastai 
of 1823, and showing how his piety led him to the true cult 
of the Great Architect of the Universe : " Under the pon- 
tificate of Gregory XVI., Mastai-Ferretti was charged with 
a mission to America. . . . Having accomplished his mission, 
and having visited the episcopal dioceses, he rested in Penn- 
sylvania, in the city of Philadelphia. His piety, his princi- 
ples of rectitude, the Christian charity which adorned his 
heart, and the liberalism which permeated his character, 
procured for him many estimable and useful friends in that 
city; and since Masonry holds to her bosom the most intel- 
ligent, the most moral, and the most upright men of Amer- 
ica, Ferretti found that very man}' of his new friends be- 
longed to the Masonic Alliance. He often expressed a de- 
sire to enter the order ; and after a time, he was initiated, 
and he promised solemnly to respect, love, and protect his 
brother Masons, and to aid them all in their needs. After 



(1) This condemnation had been occasioned by an injudicious proceeding (to speak mild- 
ly) on the p;irt of Mgr. Darboy, the over-conciliatory archbishop of Paris. The prelate. Id 
accordance with ills resolve to humor Napoleon 111. in every possible way, almost to the 
point where schism would loom up before him. officiated at the funeral of Marshal Magnan 
In 1865. Magnan had been the grand-master of the order In France : and the brcthreu at- 
tended his obsequies officially, clothed in their regalia. As in duty bound. I'ius IX. re- 
buked the archbishop ; and the prelate replied that neither he nor his clergy had seen the 
Masonic insignia in the church. The Pontiff answered: "You knew very well that the 
deceased, during his life, had the misfortune to flil the prescribed office of Grand Orient, 
as it is called ; and you must have easily foreseen that the members of the sect would attend 
the funeral, and that they would parade their regalia. For that reason ynu should have 
abstained from causing such grief to ail true Catholics by your presence at the function." 
After this unfortunate act of so eminent a prelate, Pius IX. felt that lie ought to show the 
world that the Holy See was not yet disposed to compromise with tne Brethren of the Three 
Points ; hence his denunciation of the sectaries in the Consistory of Sept. L'j. lSCi. 
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tliis oath, he was admitted to the first degree. Listen to the 
exact text of the words which the same Mastai-Ferretti pro- 
nounced in a loud voice in the Lodge : ' Indeed it is from ' 
you, illustrious men, that to-day I receive the light of truth. 
Until now, I was in the densest darkness. I am fully con- 
vinced that Masonry is one of the most beautiful associa- 
tions in the world, and I am fortunate to belong to it.' He 
was very assiduous in his attendance at all the meetings ; 
and he was most zealous in promoting the prosperity of the 
Alliance, and in propagating its salutary maxims. Admitted 
successively to the Companionship and the Mastership, and 
more than ever convinced of the sublime object of Masonry, 
Mastai pronounced, in another meeting, these words : ' I shall 
be a warm defender of this sublime order, whose mission is 
to moralize the universe, and to raise and defend abandoned 
humanity.' Our brothers in Philadelphia preserve very 
many documents and autographs of Mastai-Ferretti as a 
precious treasure ; and they show them, as proof of his in- 
itiation, to all the foreign brothers who arrive in that city. 
Many travellers have seen them frequentty." Great was the 
excitement among the more ignorant of the " profane," and 
great was the exultation among the adepts, when the Lodges 
of Messina communicated this presumed discovery. All 
the Masonic, Protestant, and Jewish journals of Europe and 
America gloated over the delectating morsel, in spite of the 
fact that, as the Catholic press showed, the mendacious story of 
the Umanitario refuted itself. In the first place, the Abbate 
Mastai-Ferretti was not sent to America by Gregory XVI., 
but by Pius VII. In the second place, he did not visit the 
United States. Notwithstanding these two flagrant and 
fundamental errors which were indicated by the Catholic 
journals of the time, the chief Masonic periodical of France, 
the Monde Maconnique, ridiculed " the unwary zeal of the re- 
ligious journals," although it admitted that it might be well 
to " ask the Lodge in Philadelphia to transmit an authentic 
and certified copy of the record of initiation, so that the 
doubts of certain minds might be dissipated, and the relig- 
ious journals be thus reduced to silence " (1). But five 

(1) Thus in the issue of Aiic, 18.1S, p. 226. 
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months afterward, the same Monde JIacointiquc admitted that 
" unfortunately Masonry still lias in its bosom certain advo- 
cates of pious frauds, the niouoply of which ought to bo left 
to the devotees ot LaSalotteand to the subscribers of IS Uiri- 
I'crs." And then it proceeded to conclude that " if the pres- 
ent Pope was made a Mason in anv place, it was certainly 
not in Philadelphia'"; since the editors had written for in- 
formation to the Masonic authorities in Philadelphia, and had 
received from Richard Vaux, grand-master of the G. 0. of 
Pennsylvania, a letter enclosing a report made on the matter 
at issue by John Thomson, the grand-secretary of the same 
G. 0. The letter of Mr. Thomson, dated Nov. 30, 18G8, 
had certified that the name of John Mary Mastai-Ferrotti 
was not on the registers of any one of the Lodges in the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania ; and that 
the name approaching nearest to that of the said Mastai, 
on the registers, was that of one Martin Ferrety, who was 
received in 1819, in the Lodge No. 157, at Havana in 
Cuba (1). 

The pontificate of Pius IX. was signalized by several 
severe persecutions of the Church in other conntries than 
Italy. We have already dwelt at length on the afflictions 
of Catholic Poland at the hands of " Orthodox " Puissia ; 
and we shall devote special dissertations to the German en- 
terprise which was undertaken " in the name of civilization," 
and to the onslaughts of Masonry against Catholic liberty 
in Latin America. The Swiss imitation of the Bismarckian 
defense of '' civilization " will be described when we treat 
of the " Old Catholics." Let us now cast a glance on the 
end of the mortal careers of the principal personages of the 
drama, the chief scenes of which we have beheld. "Wo have 
touched on the death of the great dens ex much i no, Cavour ; 
and we have found reason to hope that, whatever his life 
was, his end was not that of the reprobate. Louis Napoleon 
died at Chiselhurst, in England, fortified by the Sacraments 
of the Church which he had injured, but never despised, on 
January 9, 1873. The triumph of Victor Emmanuel was of 
brief duration ; he played the king in the capital of the 

(1) Monde Macunnique, Jan.. 1SC9. p. 534. 
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Popes for but little more than seven years. The atmo- 
sphere of the Quirinal agreed with the Re Galantuomo in 
neither a moral nor a hygienic sense ; he seldom entered the 
palace, and still less frequently did he sleep in it; nearly 
all his time was spent at Mandria, in the society of his mor- 
ganatic wife, the Countess di Mirafiori, whom he had mar- 
ried in 1868. In December, 1877, the health of Pius IX. 
showed unmistakable signs of his approaching dissolution ; 
the Masonic journals declared that he was already dead, and 
that " the Jesuits and the cardinals were concealing the fact." 
Even the Italian government, despite its spies in the Vatican, 
credited the report of the demise ; and on December 31, 
Victor Emmanuel signed a regulation for the expected 
funeral. The court was to put on full mourning ; and the 
necessary gowns, etc., were ordered for the princess-royal 
(now Queen Margherita) and her ladies. On January 3, 
1878, the king, being on the. point of returning to Mandria, 
seut his friend and almoner, Mgr. Anzino, to the Vatican 
with instructions to inquire, in the name of " Victor Em- 
manuel," into the state of the Pope's health. Anzino was 
admitted to the pontifical presence, and when he stated the 
object of his visit, His Holiness looked steadily on him for 
a moment, and then said : " Tell Victor Emmanuel that I 
thank him for his interest ; but tell him also that he must 
think of his soul, for his hour has come. Let him think of 
his soul ! " Victor Emmanuel was much affected by this 
message ; he deferred his journey ; and on the following 
morning he was found to be laboring under an attack of 
pleuritic fever. As soon as he realized his danger, he 
ordered Anzino to inform the Pontiff (1). The chief pastor 

(1) From the day of his accession to the Sardinian throne, Victor Emmanuel had ever 
manifested remorse for his own vices and for his criminal weakness in yielding to the 
demands of the Freemasons. Strange to say. unlike his father, who became a Carbonaro 
in his youth, Victor Emmauuel never became a Mason ; although he was always willing to 
co-operate with them for the aggrandizement of the House of Savoy. He was a strange 
compound of religious sentimentality, debauchery, and dashing bravery. After his mar- 
riage to Rosina Mirafiori, however, his religious inclinations became somewhat more 
pronounced ; it was said that the pair recited the Rosary together every day. One day 
he said to Cavour : "lam willing to go with you as far as the gates of hell ; but I warn 
you that when we arrive there, you will enter alone." Villefranche ; Ubi mpra. 
p. 533.— Montrevel ; in the Biographies of the Nineteenth Century. Paris (Bioud ei 
Bairal), 1886. 
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of souls immediately gave to Mgr. Marinelli, his sacristan 
all the faculties necessary in the case, and despatched him 
to the Quirinal. The demons in human form who guarded 
the anti-chambers of the royal suite, consistent followers of 
the Dark Lantern, showed their devotion to freedom of con- 
science by refusing to allow the bearer of pardon to enter 
the room of the dying man. Meanwhile, Victor Emmanuel, 
who had no idea of being, said Louis Veuillot, " one of those 
madmen who buy with a iinal crime the glory of being 
enemies of God for all eternity " (1), was calling for Mgr. 
Anzino. The papal sacristan succeeded in communicating 
with the 'almoner, and delegated to him the faculties which 
he had received from His Holiness. According to all 
the Italian journals of the day, the king received the Last 
Sacraments, and charged Anzino to bear to the Pope his 
dying request for pardon. But many years had not passed, 
when it became the prevalent belief that Victor Emmanuel 
had lost consciousness, ere his almoner arrived at his bed- 
side. While his former enemy was dying, the Pontiff was 
continually praying for him ; and several times he cried : 
" Oh ! If the good Princess Clotilda were with her father ! " 
But the poor man did not gaze from his pillow of death on 
the sweet face of the holy daughter whom reasons of State 
had sacrificed to the wretched Prince Xapoleon, the bastard 
Bonaparte who had been the bane of his cousin's life. 
During his dying moments, the monarch often asked for 
"The Children! The Children ! " but the future king, Hum- 
bert, had ordered inexorably that the Countess Mirafiori and 
his half-brothers should not be admitted to the Quirinal. 

Around the deathbed of Pius IX. we discern no shadow of 
doubt as to his future before God, or in the minds of men ; 
his death, like his life, was a cheerful sacrifice to the will of 
God. Violent attacks of rheumatism had afflicted him dur- 
ing several months preceding the demise of Victor Em- 
manuel, and when the children of the Revolution bore the 
corpse of the finally disillusionized monarch in solemn 
procession through the streets of Home, the forgiving Pontiff 
caused his easy-chair to be rolled to a window overlooking the 

(1) In the Vnivers, Jan. 11, 1S78. 
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scene, and when his gaze fell on the bedizzened token of 
human nothingness, he raised his trembling hands in a last 
prayer for his despoiler. February brought great improve- 
ment in the health of His Holiness ; and on Feb. 2, he was 
borne to the Hall of the Throne, in order to receive, from 
delegates gathered from every corner of the earth, congratula- 
tions on the recurrence of the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
First Communion. The discourse which he then delivered, 
the 375th since his imprisonment in the Vatican, was his last ; 
and it was pronounced in the clear and resonant tone which 
had ever been one of his greatest charms. After the cer- 
emony, he remarked that although all said that he had gained 
in health, he himself perceived no advance ; and indeed, on 
the early morning of the 7th, it became evident that Pio Nono 
would soon receive the reward of the good and faithful stew- 
ard. At half-past eight, he requested his faithful and loving 
sacristan to administer to him the Holy Viaticum; and (lur- 
ing the ceremony, as well as during the following Extreme 
Unction, he himself recited the liturgical prayers. By this 
time all the cardinals then in Rome had arrived, and the 
dying Pontiff seemed to recognize them all ; he reached un- 
der his pillow, brought forth a little crucifix, and with it 
he blessed all who were in the room. At one o'clock, the 
death-agony began ; and during the recitation of the Prayers 
for the Dying, His Holiness pronounced the responses, al- 
though with some difficulty. When the Act of Contrition 
had been recited, he exclaimed, as though addressing God : 
" With Thy help ; with Thy help ! " and then he cried : 
" We will enter into the house of the Lord." When the read- 
er pronounced the words : "Profciscere, anima Christiafui — 
Depart, Christian soul ! " the Pontiff echoed : " Yes : let us 
depart ! " Shortly afterward, he expressed by signs that it 
grieved him to be unable to speak ; whereupon Cardinal 
Bilio asked him to at least bless the Sacred College. Then 
Pius IX. raised his right arm, and looking calmly around 
him, he gave his last benediction on earth. With the first 
sounds of the bells calling the faithful to the evening Ave 
Maria, the " Pope of the Immaculate Conception " went to 
his eternal reward. He had lived eighty-five years, and 
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had reigned longer by six years than St. Peter had reigned in 
Kome; but ho should have survived at least for four, and 
perhaps for sixteen more months (chroniclers dispute con- 
cerning the length of Peter's pontifieato in Autioeh), ere he 
would have nullified the ancient saying that " no Pontiff 
would ever see the years of Peter." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN (NINETEENTH GENERAL). 

The Nineteenth General Council of the Church was con- 
voked by Pope Pius IX. in his Apostolic Letter, Jam vos 
omms, dated Sept. 8, 1S6S. \Ve extract the following pas- 
sages from this document : "In order that the government 
of the Church might be properly sustained, and in order 
that the entire Christian body might ever persevere in the 
same faith, doctrine, charity, and communion, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the first place, promised that He would be 
with His Church until the end of time ; and in the second 
place, He chose, from among all, Peter alone, constituting 
him Prince of the Apostles, His Vicar on earth, and the 
head, the foundation, and the centre of the Church ; so that, 
enjoying the prerogative of rank and honor, the fulness of 
authority, and sovereign power and jurisdiction, ho should 
feed both the sheep and the lambs, confirm his brethren, 
govern the entire Church, and be 'the guardian of the gates 
of Heaven, and the judge as to what should be bound or bo 
loosed, his sentence having full force, even in Heaven ' (1). 
... It is known by all that the Roman Pontiffs have always, 
and with incessant care, defended the deposit of faith, the 
discipline of the clergy, the training of that clergy in holi- 
ness and learning, the sanctity and dignity of marriage ; 
that they have constantly developed, more and more, the 
Christian education of the young of both sexes ; that they 
have fostered in the peoples religion, piety, and good mor- 
als ; and that they have ever contributed, by every means, 
to the tranquillity, order, and prosperity of civil society it- 

<!> St. I.ko II.; Sntnnn ~. 
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self. . . . For a long time the world has known what a ter- 
rible tempest has afflicted the Church, and what immense 
evils civil society also is suffering. ... In such a concur- 
rence of calamities, the weight of which oppresses our 
heart, our divinely-given pastoral ministry imposes upon us 
the duty of resolutely bringing our whole strength into 
action, in order to repair the damage done to the Churchy 
to procure the well-being of the entire flock of the Lord, 
and in order to repair the devastating onslaughts of those 
who labor, with unanimous accord, to destroy the Church 
herself in her very foundations, if such an object could be 
effected. . . . Therefore, having both day and night, in the 
humility of our heart, addressed our prayers to God, the 
Father of light, we have deemed it absolutely necessary to 
convoke this Council. For these reasons, relying upon the 
authority of God Himself, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and upon that of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, an 
authority which we also exercise on earth ; we indicate, by 
the advice and with the assent of our brothers, the Cardi- 
nals of the Holy Roman Church ; we announce, decree, and 
convoke by these Letters, a Holy Oecumenical CouDcil, to be 
held in the coming year, 1869, in our illustrious city of 
Rome, in the Basilica of the Vatican." The Eighth of De- 
cember, the Feast of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God, was designated for the opening of the 
Council. 

Among all the governments of earth, that of " Holy Rus- 
sia " alone placed any obstacles in the way of the bishops 
who joyfully hastened to obey the call of the venerable 
Father of the Faithful ; the " Orthodox" autocrat forbade 
all the Catholic prelates of his empire to pay any attention 
to the Bull of Convocation. The so-called Catholic powers, 
however, had been studiously ignored by Pius IX. in the 
language of this Bull ; for the first time in ecclesiastical an- 
nals an Oecumenical Council was projected without any re- 
quest, on the part of the Holy See, for the co-operation of 
the secular powers of Christendom. When Pope Paul III. 
convoked the Council of Trent, he expressly requested the 
co-operation of the secular governments ; especially of those 
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of France and the Holy Roman Empire. Pius IX. mani- 
fested a remarkable reserve in regard to the hostile or in- 
different sovereigns of his day ; allowing them to see plain- 
ly that he asked nothing from them but freedom for the 
synodals. A new era has commenced. Chnrch and State 
are now separate ; and both recognize the fact. Gui/.ot 
would term the Church of to-day, " laic " ; Cavour would 
term her. " free." Both terms, said Louis Venillot, are 
"hypocrisies in language," implying the admission that the 
State now has no religion, and wants none — another and 
more formidable hypocrisy, to cover a denial of God. So 
far as civic support goes, the Chnrch is now a soul without 
a body ; and in all matters of religion, the State is now a 
body without a soul. Why, then, should Pins IX. have 
asked the so-called Catholic powers to send their "orators" 
to the Vatican Council? What part could they have taken 
in a programme of debafes on matters spiritual and moral ? 
Nowadays governments have no right to speak to their sub- 
jects upon eternal salvation ; they know no such thing. 
The so-called Catholic sovereigns of to-day are not, as their 
predecessors once were, " secular vicars " of the Vicar of 
Christ, " external bishops " of the Church. In fine, the 
present condition of the Church in so-called Catholic coun- 
tries was well compared by Louis Venillot to the condition 
of a wife who has been repudiated unjustly by her hus- 
band. She is an innocent sufferer. She demands all that 
her marriage contract guaranteed to her — her wasted dowry, 
her civil rights, and her maternal privileges. But she asks 
for no divorce ; nay, she insists that a divorce should not 
and cannot be pronounced, since the interests of her chil- 
dren forbid such a procedure (1). Meanwhile, the Church 
waits patiently for justice ; she can afford to wait, for she is 
really the spouse of Him who is patient, because He is 
eternal. 

The Pontiff also invited the bishops of the separated 
Churches of the East to attend the Council : " We conjure 
and beseech you, with all the ardor that we are capable of 
feeling, to come to this general assembly of the bishops of 

(1) The Univcrs. July 13, 1808. The Momlc, Aua- P. 1SW. 
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the West and of the entire world, just as your forefathers 
entered into the Second Council of Lyons, and into the 
Council of Florence ; so that you may renew the olden ties 
of charity, and restore that peace of the early ages which 
time has destroyed, thus consummating a union which is so 
dear to our heart." But the heretics of " Orthodox "Russia 
dared not disobey their imperial master. As for those of 
the once venerable Constantinopolitan patriarchate, several 
bishops indeed manifested a velleity to accept the pon- 
tifical invitation ; but when the}' learned that their patri- 
arch had refused to receive the papal letter, they re- 
lapsed into their oriental lethargy. The patriarch of the 
Monophysite Armenians replied that he would attend the 
Council ; but the promise was not fulfilled. Pius IX. would 
gladly have extended to the dignitaries of the innumerable 
sects of Protestantism the cordial invitation which he sent 
to the oriental separatists ; but unfortunately the spiritual 
progeny of Luther, Cranmer, and Calvin, possessed no ec- 
clesiastical status, whereas the prelates of the oriental sep- 
arated Churches, although they were heretical as well as 
schismatical, were validly consecrated bishops. Therefore 
the Pontiff could do no more than urge all sincere Protest- 
ants to examine well into the reasons which impelled them 
to remain outside of the Catholic Church. A certain minis- 
ter asked the archbishop of Westminster whether the Pope's 
general exhortation to Protestants implied that "dissident 
Christians " would be allowed to defend their theories in the 
Council. With an excess of good nature, Archbishop Man- 
ning submitted to the Holy See a matter concerning which 
there could be no question whatever ; and the Pope replied 
on Sept. 4, 1869 : " If the questioner were familiar with the 
faith of Catholics concerning the teaching authority given 
by the Divine Saviour to His Church, and consequently 
with the doctrine concerning the infallibility of the Church 
in matters of faith and morals, he would perceive that the 
Church cannot permit any discussion of errors which she 
has already carefully examined and condemned " (1). 

(I) When treating of the Council of Trent, in our Vol. iv., p. 534, we refuted the claim of 
condemned heretics to he heard in a General Council. 
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The langnago and attitude of the Pontiff as he convoked 
the Nineteenth General Council ; the promptitude with which 
the bishops of the Universal Church prepared to obey the 
summons of the " Servant of the Servants of God " ; and the 
prayerful confidence with which the Catholic laity awaited 
the issue of the august assembly ; certainly indicated no death 
agony on the part of the Queen who was enthroned on the 
Seven Hills. The vitality of the Papacy was so evident at 
this moment, that it elicited recognition from all the hostilo 
intellects which were not irremediably diseased. On July 10, 
18G8, Emile Ollivier was constrained to avow in the Napole- 
onic Corps^ Legislatif : " This convocation of a General 
Council for 18G9 is a grand spectacle, a new event. There 
is in it a courage, and there is also a grandeur, both of which 
compel my respect and my admiration ; for I love a power 
which is strong, which has confidence in itself, and which 
manifests energetically and fearlessly the faith which ani- 
mates it." Such a development of force in an institution 
which they had fondly fancied, or had feign«d to fancy, to 
be decrepit and probably moribund, enraged the sectaries 
even to the verge of insanity. On the Good Friday previous 
to the opening of the Council, Masonic banquets were held 
in various cities of Europe for the express purpose of mani- 
festing a diabolic hatred of the God-Man. To the accompany 
ment of blasphemies which are not to be transcribed, " sau- 
sages were Hung at the head of Christ, and the representa- 
tion of Calvary was smeared with scraps of pork " (1). 

(1) Rivacx ; Eeelcsiaxtical History, Vol. Hi., p. G05. Paris, 18S3.— Speaking of Princa 
Napoleon (Jerome's bastard), who was a prominent figure at the Good Friday banquet In 
Paris. Le Pays well said: "Catholic France, military France, the France that prays, the 
France that fights, spurns such men." This Plon-Plon. the sole one of his name whose 
courage was ever doubted ; this demagogue, whose training had been entirely that of 
German and Swiss Rationalism : had openly avowed his anti-Catholic principles In 1865, 
when. In his speech at the inauguration of the Napoleon monument In AJaccio, be said : 
" Hitherto there has been entirely too much hesitation aud prudence : France should have 
allied herself with Prussia and Italy a year ago. and openly. The hour has arrived when 
the flag of the Revolution, that of the Empire, must he widely unfurled. What Is the pro- 
gramme of the Revolution? In the first place, it Is war on Catholicism, a war which must 
be prosecuted unto the end. Secondly. It is the perfection of the grand national unities on 
the ruins of the factitious states, and of the treaties which founded those states. Thlrdlv. 
it Is the triumph of democracy, founded on uulversal suffrage, but wh.ch must perforce be 
guided, for a century to come, by the strong hands of Ciesars. Finally, It Is Imperial France, 
at the head of European affairs ; it Is a war, a long war. as a condition and Instrument of 
this policy. There you have the flag and the programme. The tlrst obstacle to be con- 
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These ebullitions of Satanic hatred for the Spouse of Christ, 
excited by her supernatural vigor as indicated by the ap- 
proaching General Council, might have been regarded as 
spasmodic and isolated cases, having no bearing on the dis- 
position of Masonry in general toward that toleration of 
Catholicism which Catholics demanded, and which Liberal- 
ism pretended to accord. But the sectaries had resolved to 
make a demonstration so striking, that no doubt as to the 
sentiments of the Lodges should be possible. Certain 
Fathers of the Church have termed Satan the Simius Dei ; 
they thought that just as the monkey delights in imitating the 
manners and actions of man, so the foul fiend, for his own 
fell purposes, travesties the works of the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. Of course every heresy is, to some extent, a Simius 
Dei ; but amid all of its puerilities Masonry has ever shown 
that its simian instincts are more inveterate than those of 
any other sect. It was in accordance with these propensi- 
ties, therefore, that the Brethren of the Three Points con- 
voked a Grand Council of their order, which was to be 
opened in Naples on Dec. 8, 1869, at the very moment when 
the bishops of Christendom would begin their labors for the 
glory of God under the encouraging smile of His Immaculate 
Mother. There was an appropriateness in the contrast be- 
tween the two assemblies which probably escaped the notice 
of the Masonic energumens ; the Anti-Council of Naples was 
merely an episode in that war between Mary and Satan 
which began in Eden when God announced to the serpent : 
" I will put enmities between thee and the woman." "While 
more than seven hundred successors of the Apostles were 
kneeling with the Vicar of Christ, beseeching the Holy Spirit 
to direct the labors for which they had met, more than seven 
hundred votaries of the Dark Lantern, delegates from nearly 
all the Grand Lodges of Europe, Asia, Africa, the United 
States of America, Mexico, and Brazil, were inaugurating 

queredis Austria, the most powerful support of the Catholic power in the world. Austria 
is the refuge of Catholicism and feudalism ; therefore she must be crushed. The work was 
begun in 1859 : it must be finished to-day. Imperial France must remain the enemy of 
Austria ; she must be the friend and support of Prussia, the country of the grand Luther. 
. . . France must defend Italy, the centre of the Revolution in the world. The mission of 
Italy is to destroy Catholicism in Rome, just as It is the mission of Prussia to destrov 
Catholicism in Vienna. We must be allies to both Prussia and Italv." 
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their Saturnalia of rebellion against God ami His Christ 
with blasphemies which caused oven the most imliiVerent of 
the Neapolitans to shudder. Much against its will, tho 
government of the Piedmontese usurper recognized that a 
continuance of the Satanic conventicle would precipitate a 
popular revolution in defence of the outraged honor of Jesus 
and Mar}' ; and the police were ordered to disperse the vio- 
lators of religious liberty and of common decency, and to 
prevent their future reunion. However, the object of the 
Anti-Council had been gained ; the world, the flesh, and tho 
devil had sent to the four quarters of the globe their protest 
against the submission of man to his Creator. The pro- 
gramme of the adepts had been arranged in advance ; and 
before the enforced dissolution of their Anti-Council, they 
had adopted certain declarations which were sent immediate- 
ly to all the official organs of Masonry in the world. One 
of these precious lucubrations reads as follows : " The 
undersigned delegates of the various nations of the civilized 
world, assembled in Naples as members of the Anti-Council, 
xToit the following principles : They proclaim the liberty 
ol .Reason against Religious Authority, the independence 
of man against the despotism of Church and State, free educa- 
tion against teaching by the clergy ; and the}' acknowledge 
no other foundation for human belief than science. They 
proclaim that man is free ; and they insist on the abolition 
of all official Churches. "Woman ought to be freed from the 
chains with which the Church and Law prevent her full 
development. Morality ought to be entirely independent 
of all religious interference." Another declaration is even 
more explicit in its declaration of war to the knife against 
Catholicism; and the reader will note how Catholicism 
seems to be regarded by these representatives of Masonry 
as the sole champion of the Divine Majesty on earth. 
"Freethinkers recognize and proclaim freedom of conscience 
and of investigation. They regard science as the ancient 
basis of every belief ; and therefore they reject all dogmas 
which are founded on any revelation whatsoever. They de- 
mand education through all its degrees — an education which 
shall be gratuitous, obligatory, exclusively laic, and material. 
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ist. As for all that pertains to philosophical or religious 
questions, freethinkers regard the idea of God as the source 
and support of every despotism and of every iniquity. They • 
regard the Catholic religion as the most- complete and the 
most terrible personification (sic) of this idea of God ; and 
they regard the Catholic dogmas as the very negation of 
society. Therefore the freethinkers take upon themselves the 
obligation of laboring for the prompt and radical abolition of 
Catholicism, for its annihilation, by any and all means, even 
by revolutionary force" (1). The two italicized passages of 
this declaration, when joined together, form the essence of 
the Masonic programme in every land where the sect has at- 
tained to political domination (2). 

The number of the participants in the Vatican Council 
varied at different times. In 1869, the Rev. Apostolic Cham- 
ber issued an official list of those who, by right or by priv- 
ilege, could sit in the assembly. These were : Cardinals, 55 ; 
Patriarchs, 11 ; Primates, 7 ; Archbishops, 159 ; Bishops, IV) • 
Abbots nullius, 6; Mitred Abbots, 22 ; Generals and Vicai fee- 
General of Religious Orders, 29 ; being a total of 1,044. Tho> 
same Chamber afterward gave a list of the synodals who 
attended on Dec. 20, 1869 : Cardinals, 48 ; Patriarchs, 10 5 
Primates, 4 ; Archbishops, 120 ; Bishops, 513 ; Abbots nul- 
lius, 6 ; Mitred Abbots, 13 ; Generals and Vicars-General of 
Orders, 29 ; a total of 743. But since the abbots and other 
representatives of Religious Orders have merely a consulta- 
tive voice in a General Council, the number of synodals with 
deliberative voices present on Dec. 20, was 695. The princi- 
pal item in the enumeration of these synodals is that of those 
who voted in the sessions of April 24 and July 18, 1870. 
On the former occasion, 667 were present ; on the latter, 
535. This difference of figures was due to the abstention of 

(DDeschamps; The Secret Societies and Sociei?/, bk. 1, eta. 2, lo.— kitaux; Loc. cil. 
-Paxloral of M<jr. Martin, Bishop of Nachitoches, Louisiana, 1875. 

(2) The latter declaration was probably prepared by Louis Andrienx, who was prefect 
of police in Paris from 1877 to 1881, and who distinguished himself in the enforcement 
of the anti-clerical laws of his day. He had represented the Lodges of Lyons in tbcAnti- 
Council. Shortly before the meeting, the Masonic journal, L'Rxeommunie, under date of 
Nov. 27, 1869, had said: "The candidate of tSExmmmunfi', the lawyer, Louis Audrieux. 
has been elected unanimously to be our delegate at the Council of Naples. The f reethink- 
ing programme prepared by Citizen Andrleux shows that we will be represented in all the 
extent and energy of our eouvk•tinns- , • 
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the opposing minority — a f;ict which will bo explained in 
its proper place. 

Immediately upon the meeting of the synodals, Pope Pins 
IX., by virtue of his Apostolic authority, furnished a regula- 
tion for the proceedings. The. following passage from The 
lihjht and JlrfJiod of Propoximj (subjects for consideration), 
taken from the decree for the opening of the Council, ex- 
plains this regulation : " Although the right and duty of 
proposing the subjects for treatment in the Holy Oecumen- 
ical Council, and the right of asking the opinion of the 
Fathers thereon, belong only to us and this Apostolic See ; 
nevertheless, we do not confine ourselves to a wish that such 
Fathers as may have something of general interest to pro- 
pose, should mention it with the utmost freedom. We even 
request them to exercise an initiative. But since it is cer- 
tain that this privilege, if not exercised with proper regard 
to time and manner, might considerably jeopardize the order 
so necessary in synodal deliberations, we decree that prop- 
ositions shall be offered in the following manner : I. They 
shall be reduced to writing, and submitted privately to a 
special Congregation to be instituted by us, and composed 
of certain of our brothers, Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, and of certain reverend Fathers of the Council. 

II. The propositions must refer to the general weal of 
Christendom, and not to affairs of any particular diocese. 

III. They must be accompanied by reasons which show 
their utility and opportuneness. IV. They must contain 
nothing opposed to the constant sentiment of the Church, 
or contrary to her inviolable traditions. Finally, the spec- 
ial Congregation, after the reception of the propositions, will 
careful!}* examine them, and then refer them, together with 
its opinion as to their admissibility, to us, that we ourselves 
may decide whether they may he presented to the Council." 
The prelates composing this important Commission were: 
Cardinals Patrizzi, Di Pietro, Be Angelis, Riario-Sforza, 
Corsi, Rauscher, Bonnechose, Cnllen, Barili, Moreno, Mon- 
aco La Valletta, and Antonelli ; the Bishops : .Tussef, Patri- 
arch of Antioch ; Valerga, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; Guihert, 
of Tours ; Biecardi di Netro, of Turin ; Barrio y Fernandez, 
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of Valencia ; Vaklieso, of Santiago in Chili ; Spalding, of 
Baltimore ; Apuzzo, of Sorrento ; Franchi, of Thessalonica ; 
Gianelli, of Sardes ; Manning, of Westminster ; Deschamps, 
of Malines ; Martin, of Paderborn ; Celesia, of Patti. Be- 
sides this Commission, others were appointed as Judges of 
Excuses ; Judges of Complaints and Dissensions ; a General 
Congregation for Matters of Faith ; one for Discipline ; one 
for Affairs of Religious Orders ; one for the Oriental Rites. 
The principal officers of the Council were : Guardians : 
The Roman Princes, Giovanni Colonna and Domenico Orsi- 
ni, Princes- Assistant at the Pontifical Throne ; a Secretary, 
Joseph, Bishop of St. Poelten ; a Sub-Secretary, Mgr. Louis 
Jacobini ; two Assistant Secretaries, Camillo Santori and 
Angelo Jacobini ; two Promoters, Giovanni de Dominicis- 
Tosti and Filippo Ralli. 

At the opening of the Council of Trent, Pope Paul III. 
made no such regulation as the one just described as made 
by Pius IX. for the guidance of the Vatican synodals ; and 
in the former assembly, the qiiestion of the initiative of 
propositions or postulat a caused a stormy dispute. The de- 
bate began under Paul III., subsided under Julius II., re- 
opened under Pius IV., on occasion of the phrase j)roponen- 
tibus legatis, and terminated only in 1563, when Pius IV., in 
a letter to his legates, announced that the synodals could 
regard the clause as they pleased. The Council suppressed 
the phrase, but with the qualification, " saving always the 
authority of the Apostolic See " ; and thus, in some sort, the 
members shared the initiative with the papal representatives. 
Now, in the Vatican Council such a struggle could scarcely 
Tiave taken place ; for from the very first day, the synodals 
yielded, excepting a minority which made some complaints, 
but whose firmness in its dogmatic notions was not, despite 
appearances, even as imposing as its modest numbers. 
These prelates contented themselves with a mild protest, 
and accepted the commissions appointed by the Pontiff ; tak- 
ing care, when the time arrived for a vote on the crucial 
matter, to shirk the combat, two of them only excepted, who 
distinguished themselves by their negative vote. 

In the third session of the Council, the Pontiff published 
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his Dogmatic Constitution Dei Filiiis, which was divided in- 
to four Chapters, treating of Cod, Creator of all things ; of 
Revelation ; of Faith ; and of Faith and Reason. This Con- 
stitution has been rightlv termed the most rationalistic doc- 
unient, using the adjective in its favorable sense, ever issued 
by Pope or Council. \Ye give the Canons which accompan- 
ied the Constitution. First come the Canons on God, Creat- 
or of all Things : I. "If any one denies the existence of 
God, Creator and Master of everything, visible and invisible, 
let him be anathema." II. "If any one shamelessly teaches 
that nothing but matter exists, etc." III. " If any one 
says that the substance and essence of God and of all things 
are one and the same, etc." IV. " If any one says that finite 
things, whether corporal or spiritual, or at least the spirit- 
ual things, are emanations of the divine substance ; or if any 
one says that the divine essence becomes all things by the 
evolution of itself ; or if any one says that God is the uni- 
versal and indefinite Being who, sese detenninando, constitutes 
the universality of things, distinct in genus, in species, and 
in individuals : etc." V. " If any one does not admit that 
the world, and all things in it, whether spiritual or material, 
were produced, as to all their substance, by God from noth- 
ing ; or if any one says that God created, not by His will, 
exempt from all necessity, but just as 7iecessarily as He loves 
Himself ; or ii any one says that the world was not made for 
the glory of God ; etc." Then are read the Canons on Reve- 
lation : I. " If any one says that the one and true God, our 
Creator and Master, cannot be known with certainty by the 
natural light of human reason (1), by means of created things ; 
let him be anathema." II. " If any one says that man can- 
not be, or ought not be instructed by divine revelation, con- 
censing God and the worship due to Him ; etc." III. " If 
any one says that man cannot be divinely brought to a 
knowledge and perfection which are above his nature, but 
that man can and ought to arrive, by himself, at the acquisi- 
tion of all truth, and attain to the possession of every good 
by a continual progress ; etc." IV. " If any one does not re- 
in This condemnation would alTect Huet. Kant. Hautaio, Lainennais, and tne Tradition- 
alists, if ttiey were living. 
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ceive the books of Scripture in all their integrity and every 
portion of them — cum omnibus suis partialis, according to 
their enumeration by the Council of Trent ; or if he denies 
their divine inspiration ; etc." Then we meet the Canons or 
Faith : I. "If any one says that human reason is indepen- 
dent, and that therefore God cannot command it to yield to 
faith ; let him be anathema." II. " If any one says that 
divine faith is not different from a natural knowledge of God 
and of morals, and that therefore it is not necessary, for di< 
vine faith, that the revealed truth be believed because of the 
authority of God revealing it ; etc." III. " If any one says 
that divine revelation cannot become credible through exter- 
nal signs, and that, consequently, men can be led to faith 
only by the interior experience of each one, or by private in- 
spiration ; etc." IV. " If any one says that there can be no 
miracles, and that therefore all the narratives of miracles, even 
those in Holy Scripture, are to be classed among myths ; or 
that miracles can never be known with certainty, and that the 
divine knowledge of the Christian religion cannot be satis- 
factorily proved by them ; etc." V. " If any one says that 
assent to the Christian faith is not free, but that it is neces-. 
sarily produced by arguments of human reason ; or that the 
grace of God is only necessary for living faith, which operates 
by charity ; etc." VI. " If any one says that the faithful 
and those who have not received the faith are in the same sit- 
uation, and that therefore Catholics may reasonably doubt 
concerning the faith that they have received through the 
magistracy of the Church ; that they should withhold their 
assent, nntil the credibility of faith is scientifically demon- 
strated to them; etc." Finally, we have the Canons on 
Faith and Eeason : I. " If any one says that there is no real 
mystery, properly so called, in divine revelation, and that 
every dogma of faith can be demonstrated and comprehend- 
ed by a reason which has been trained rightly, according to 
natural principles ; let him be anathema." II. "If any one 
says that the teachings of human sciences should be received, 
even when those teachings are contrary to revealed doctrine; 
and that the Church has no right to proscribe such teach- 
ings ; etc." III. " If any one says that the progress of sci- 
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encc may sometimes rightly entail an interpretation of Cath- 
olic dogma in a souse different from that understood by the 
Church, etc." After those Canons had been read, the Pontiff 
said : " The Decrees and Canons contained in this Constitu- 
tion have received the assent of all the synodals, without ex- 
ception ; and with the approbation of the Holy Council, we 
define them all as they were read, and we confirm them by 
our Apostolic authority." Iu reading this Constitution Dei 
FUiiis, the student will remember that there had been, before 
the Vatican Council, four systems in regard to the radical cri- 
terium of human certitude : I. The system of exclusive su- 
pernaturalism, defended principally by P. D. Huet, bishop of 
Avranches (d. 1721), and which accorded no value to reason, 
but recognized supernatural revelation as the sole criterion 
of certitude (1). II. The system of the semus communis, ad- 
vocated by Lamennais, and which found the sole criterion in 
the assent of the human race. III. The system of the Tradi- 
tionalists, which was a blending of the two just mentioned, 
and recognized the intervention of human traditions as the 
sole certain means whereby the primitive revelation — itself 
the origin of all human knowledge — was transmitted. IV. 
The system of Descartes, which recalls the teachings of Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Augustine, the Angelic Doctor, Malebranche, 
Fenelon, Bossuet, and many other luminaries. According to 
this system reason is indeed the prime motive of human cer- 
titude ; demonstrating, as it does, the existence of God by 
means of its own, revealed to it by its consciousness. The 
reality of the primary cause being demonstrated, reason ap- 
prehends the existence, of other motives of certitude, e. <j., su- 
pernatural revelation, and the general traditions of human- 
it}*. The definitions in the Constitution Dei Filius seem to 
endorse the Cartesian system. 

We now approach that definition which will render the 
name of the Council of the Vatican familiar to Catholics unto 

(1) A summary of lluet's system of general logif is contained in Ills s-et.trnre : ■' riillos- 
ophy can lead reason merely lo a realization of Us own weakness: and tins experinnrn 
causes it to wish for u guide who will lend il to trull). This guide is Cod : and frith con- 
sists in an entire reliance on the divine dire Hon." Ilm-lkm tmisi Mi be confounded with 
what is styled Moilrrn Hurt Urn, which deriva* Hs name from Franc* llnet. who died In 
18T.9. and who had successively evolnted from Rigorism to Janscnlstlc Gnlllcanisra, then to 
IUeherl-m. and after Use St/llnl-itx. to nationalism. 
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the end of time. We have said that with the exception of 
that of " Orthodox " Russia, none of the secular governments 
of Christendom prevented the bishops in their respective' 
jurisdictions from obeying the summons of the Sovereign 
Pontiff ; but it must not be forgotten that several of these 
governments, and notably those of nearly all the German 
states, had endeavored by every means short of open per- 
secution to prevent the meeting of the Council. To some 
extent in France, and to a very great extent in Germany, 
there had existed among Catholics a school more or less 
hostile to the Holy See, ever since Gregory XYI. had con- 
demned the writings of certain French publicists, and since 
Pius IX. had reprobated the attempt of certain German 
professors to withdraw all worldly affairs from the influence 
of Divine Revelation. These gentry became phenomenally 
active when, on the occasion of the Eighteenth Centenary of 
the Martyrdom of St. Peter, Pius IX. announced his inten- 
tion of convoking an (Ecumenical Council to the more than 
five hundred bishops then assembled in Rome (1). It was 
generally understood that the promulgation of the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility would be the chief object of the syno- 
dals ; and immediately there descended on Europe a shower 

(1) " If we look upon the Centenary only as a demonstration of moral power and of the 
superiority of the moral over the material order of the world, it has a deep significance. 
Pius the Ninth was at that moment in the crisis to which the Italian revolution of so many 
years had been advancing. All protection of the Catholic powers of the world, of whom 
France had been till then the mandatory, had been withdrawn. He knew that the Revolu- 
tion would come to Eomeagain with more formidable power than in 1848. ' Vend fin qui,' 1 
as he said in his farewell to the generals of the French army. In the face of all menace, 
and with the certaiuty of the coming revolution, Pius the Ninth had the year before con- 
vened the Catholic episcopate to meet in Rome in 1807. No event, excepting the Council 
of the Vatican, has, in our age, manifested so visibly to the intellect, and so palpably even 
to the sense of men, the uuity, universality, unanimity, and authority of the only Church 
which alone can endure St. Augustine's two tests, cathedra Petri and diffusa perorbem— 
union with the See of Peter, and expansion throughout the world. The Centenary was a 
Confession of faith, without an accent of controversy. Even those who were not of the 
unity of the Church recognized it as such. Whosoever believed in Christianity, and desired 
the spread of our Lord's kingdom up->n earth, could not fail to see in that great gathering 
the wide foundations laid by the apostolic mission. Even they who reject certain Catholic 
doctrines, hold the Creed of the Apostles, which has been guarded by the Catholic Church. 
Even they who rest their faith on scriptures alone, still more they who rest It upon fathers 
and councils, know that the custody of all these is in the Church which assembled on that 
day round the ceutre of its unity. The world-wide Church is the great witness upon whose 
1 road testimony all Christians must ultimately rest. Take the Catholic and Roman 
Church out of the world, and where is Christendom?"— Manning; The True Story of 
the Vatican Council, eh. 2. London, 1877. 
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of pamphlets which pretended to show that the proposed 
dogma was absurd in theology, contradicted by history, de- 
trimental to the State, and destructive; of human liberty. 
The pamphlets which appeared in France excited very 
little attention among the French Catholics, although in 
other countries the enemies of the Holy See tlattered them- 
selves that such publications showed that (tail icnoisin \v:is still 
a living force. But in Germany there were very many Cath- 
olics whose defective logic rendered them easy victims of the 
sophisms and barefaced assertions with which diatribes 
like Janus attempted to vilify the See of Rome. Janus was 
the work of several persons ; but the directing hand in its pro- 
duction, and the one that wielded the pen when the most crucial 
matters were under treatment, was that of Dolliuger, provost 
of the Chapter of Munich, a man of incontestable erudition, 
but one whose claims to ecstatic admiration were not always 
recognized outside of the German school which seemed 
to hold that ecclesiastical history had been terra incognita, 
until the Bavarian canon revealed it to a thunderstruck 
world. Borne had not deemed it necessary to avail herself 
of the extravagantly lauded attainments of Dr. Dolliuger 
when she was preparing for the Council, nor had she thought 
that the labors of the Conciliary consultors would be mater- 
ially lessened by his presence among those coadjutors. 
Therefore it was that Janus was precipitated upon the world, 
and that, when the Church showed no signs of disturbance 
because of its appearance, the mask was dropped from the 
double face of the god, and he proposed some Cnwuiderufvius 
for the Council, in which he avowed himself a schismatic by 
the open denial that the Boman Church had any authority 
over the other Churches, and by the all but open declaration 
that he would not submit to any decisions of the imminent as- 
sembly which would not accord with his notions. It is not 
improbable that Dollinger was the author of the address which, 
under the date of April 9, 1S09, and signed by Hohenlohe, 
the Bavarian prime-minister, was sent to all the governments 
of Europe, requesting those admirable judges in matters 
of religion to co-operate in preventing a definition of Papal 
Infallibility. " The sole dogmatic question which the Jesuits 
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are now agitating in Italy and Germany," remarked Hohen- 
lohe, " and which Rome wishes the Council to decide, is that 
of the infallibility of the Pope. ... I did think that one of 
the great powers ought to be the first to move in so grave a 
matter ; but since nothing has been yet projected, I have 
deemed it well to ask for an understanding which will pro- 
tect the interests of all of us." Two months afterward, 
Hohenlohe again approached the more important cabinets ; 
and on this occasion he was supported by the Masonic 
government of Spain, which dared to flaunt in the face of 
the Pontiff the banner of Aranda, Pombal, and Choiseuil, 
declaring that France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Bavaria 
were ready to resist all ultramontane projects. Of course 
the Piedmontese usurpers of the pontifical sovereignty 
joined the anti-Catholic concert ; the cabinet of the Quirinal 
addressed a diplomatic note to each one of the powers, re- 
questing it to join in a general resolve to prevent the meet- 
ing of the prelates of Christendom. In its despatch to the 
French government, the cabinet of Victor Emmanuel was 
joined by that of Bavaria ; the fantastic King Louis having 
descended from the nebulous regions of his predilection, in 
order to endorse the wish of Hohenlohe that Napoleon III. 
should remove the French brigade from the Eternal City, 
" in order to insure the freedom of the Council." Men like 
Dollinger and Hohenlohe should have foreseen that such 
proceedings, accompanied by every possible effort to decry 
beforehand the authority of the Church in General Council 
assembled, would inevitably defeat the intention of their 
authors. As Manning observes, " The effect of this delib- 
erate, wide-spread, and elaborate attempt to hinder the 
definition of the infallibility of the head of the Church, by 
controlling the Council and obstructing its freedom, was as 
might be expected. It insured the proposing and passing 
of the definition. It was seen at once that not only the 
truth of a doctrine, but the independence of the Church, 
was at stake. If the Council should hesitate or give way 
before an opposition of newspapers and of governments, its 
office as Witness and Teacher of Revelation would be 
shaken throughout the Avorld. The means taken to prevent 
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the definition made the definition inevitable by proving its 
necessity. It was no longer a desire or conviction of indi- 
viduals, but a sense of duty in the great majority of the 
bishops.... Pius the Ninth had neither desire nor need to 
propose the defining of his infallibility. Like all his pre- 
decessors, he was conscious of the plenitude of his primacy. 
He had exercised it in the full assurance that the faith of 
Christendom responded to his unerring authority ; he felt 
no need of any definition. It was not the head of the 
Church nor the Church at large that needed this definition. 
The bishops in 1854, 18(12, and 18(17 had amply declared it. 
It was the small number of disputants who doubted, and the 
still smaller number who denied that the head of the 
Church can neither err in faith and morals, nor lead into 
error the Church of which he is the supreme teacher, that 
needed an authoritative declaration of the truth" (1). 

The reader who has accompanied us attentively through 
the course of this work, will rind no difficulty in replying to 
such historical objections as may be made against the dog- 
ma of Papal Infallibility. As to objections of another nat- 
ure, such as that this dogma makes a demi-god of the Pon- 
tiff; that it makes a peccable man infallible; that it reduces 
the authority of the bishops ; that it attacks the rights of 
civil governments ; -\ve must reply that all these objections 
had as much force before the promulgation of the dogma 
as they now possess. The infallibility of the Pope is sim- 

(1p Among the " lnopportunist " bishops who were Insulted, during the Council, by 
the eulogies of such papers as the Lomlim Timrx and the Awj.sliitiny (lazrtte. as though 
their opposition to the definition stamped them as more than half- Protestants, one of the 
most distinguished was Mgr. Ketteler of Mayence. The protest which this prelate felt 
bound to emit against the praise of men whose principles he despised, is worthy of atten- 
tion, especially because of Its Judgment on Dollinger. "There was a time when 1 mils a 
grateful disciple of the Provost Dollinger, and when 1 respected him sincerely. During 
several years 1 attended all his lectures at Munich. I was then of one mind with him on 
almost all the great questions of ecclesiastical history. At a later period. In ISIS, we were 
associated together us deputies in the Cerman Parliament of Frankfort. Kven at that date, 
when all the great questions of our time were so frequently agitated. I think thai 1 coincided 
with him In his political views. I recognize with grief that there Is now a complete op- 
position between the opluions or the Provost Dollinger and my own as to the substance of 
the question which actually occupies our attention. The i'rovost Do'lingerhis lieon publicly 
pointed out as having co-operated with the author of that libel which iippuurcd under the 
name of Jan w, and which Is directed against the Church ; and wtt lime no evidence that be 
has hitherto thought fit to declare, as an obedient son of the Catholic Church, that ho does 
not share the opinions which animate that work. The bonk of Juuiis Is not only directed 
against the infallibility of the Pope, hut even against his primacy, airalnst that great and 
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ply the infallibility of the Church more precisely accentuat- 
ed. There are no new truths in the Church ; the Roman 
Pontiff was as infallible before July 18, 1870, as he is now ; 
he has been infallible since our Lord conferred the preroga- 
tive on St. Peter ; the Vatican Council merely sanctioned a 
dogmatic fact which certain parties contested. And this 
truth was accepted as such at once by the minority which 
had abstained from voting ; even by the two who acquired 
a little notoriety by their non-placet. All who withheld their 
placet as bishops, immediately pronounced their credo as 
obedient children of the Holy See. It is not our intention, 
nor is it within our province as a historian, to enter on a 
theological defence of the dogma of Papal Infallibility ; 
but we may be allowed to adduce the reasons which deter- 
mined four hundred and fifty of the Fathers of the Vatican 
Council to send to the Commission on Postulates a petition 
that the doctrine of the infallibility of Christ's vicar should 
be discussed in the Council : " The Sacred Scriptures plainly 
teach the primacy of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter, over the whole Church of Christ, and 
therefore also his primacy of supreme teaching authority. 
The universal and constant tradition of the Church, as seen 
both in facts and in the teaching of the Fathers, as well as 
in the manner of acting and speaking adopted by many 
Councils, some of which were (Ecumenical, teaches us that 
the judgments of the Roman Pontiff in matters of faith and 

divine institution in the Church to which we owe so manifestly, by means of her unity, 
the victories of the Church over all her adversaries in all ages. Janus is, moreover, a tis- 
sue of numberless falsificatious of the facts of history, to which pei haps uothing but the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal can be compared for violation of truth. And not only has 
the Provost Dollinger failed up to the present time to disavow his co-operation with the 
author of Jarnt*, but he is himself notoriously the anonymous author of the writing en- 
titled Considerations Presented to the Bishops of the Council on the Question of tlie 
Infallibility of the Pope— a writing which is indeed much more moderate than Janus, but 
which is nevertheless so perfectly similar to it in general tone of thought, and betrays 
aim so exactly identical, that the world has justly inferred a most intimate connection be- 
tween the authors of Janus and of the Consideration*. ... As to what concerns myself, 
and the notion that I may be one of those who agree with Dr. Dollinger as to the sub- 
stance of the questions most earnestly debated at this moment, I formally declare that 
nothing can be less true. I am in agreement only with the Dollinger whose lessons for- 
mally fll.ed his disciples with love and enthusiasm for the Church and the Apostolic See; 
I have nothini) in common with the Dollinger whom the enemies of the Church and of 
the Apostolic See now load with praises.— + William Emmancel, Baron ton Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mayence. Rome, February 8, 1870."— From the Vatican of February 25, 1870. 
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morals are irroformable. In tlu* Profession of Faith which 
the Second Council of Lyons omitted with tlio consent of 
both Greeks and Latins, we read : ' When controversies in 
matters of faith arise, they must be settled by the decision 
of the Roman Pontiff.' Moreover, in the (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Florence,, it was defined that 'the Koinan Pontiff is 
Christ's true vicar, the head of the whole Church, and fa- 
ther and teacher of all Christians ' ; and that ' to him, in Bles- 
sed Peter, was given by Jesus Christ the plenitude of power 
to rule and govern the Universal Church.' And sound rea- 
son teaches us that no one can remain in communion of 
faith with the Catholic Church who is not of one mind with 
its head, since the Church cannot be separated from its head 
even in thought. Yet some have been found, and are even 
now to be found, who, boasting of the name of Catholic, 
and using that name to the ruin of those weak in faith, 
are bold enough to teach that sufficient submission is yielded 
to the authority of the Romim Pontiff, if we receive 
his decrees in matters of faith and morals with an obsequi- 
ous silence, as it is termed, without yielding internal assent, 
or at most with a provisional assent, until the approval or 
disapproval of the Church has been made known. Anyone 
can see that by this perverse doctrine the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff is overturned, all unity of faith dissolved, a 
wide field opened to errors, and time afforded for spreading 
them far and wide. Wherefore the bishops, the guardians 
and protectors of Catholic truth, have endeavored, es- 
pecially in our day, to defend in their synodal decrees, and 
by their united testimony, the supreme authority of the 
Apostolic See. But the more clearly Catholic truth has 
been declared, the more vehemently has it boon attacked 
both in books and in newspapers, for the purpose of exciting 
Catholics against sound doctrine, and preventing the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican from defining it. Therefore, although 
many might have doubted the opportuneness of declaring 
this doctrine in the present (Ecumenical Council, it would 
seem now to be absolutely necessary to define it. For Cath- 
olic doctrine is now once more assailed by those same 
arguments which men, condemned by their own conscience. 
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used against it in old times; arguments which, if carried to 
their ultimate consequences, would bring to the ground the 
very primacy of the Roman Pontiff and the infallibility of 
the Church itself ; and to which, also, is frequently added 
the most violent abuse of the Apostolic See. Nay, more ; 
the most bitter assailants of Catholic doctrine, though call- 
ing themselves Catholics, are not ashamed to assert that 
the Synod of Florence, which so clearly declares the su- 
preme authority of the Roman Pontiff, was not (Ecumenical. 
If, then, the Council of the Vatican, being thus challenged, 
were to be silent, and omit to give testimony to the Cath- 
olic doctrine on this point, then Catholics would, in fact, 
begin to doubt the true doctrine, and the lovers of novelty 
would triumphantly assert that the Council had been si- 
lenced by the arguments brought forward by them. They 
would, moreover, abuse this silence on every occasion, and 
openly deny the obedience due to the judgments and decrees 
of the Apostolic See in matters of faith and morals, under 
pretext that the judgment of the Roman Pontiff is fallible 
on such points. Wherefore the public good of Christianity 
seems to require that the Holy Council of the Vatican, pro- 
fessing once again, and explaining more fully, the Florentine 
decree, should define clearly, and in words that can admit 
of no doubt, that the authority of the Roman Pontiff is su- 
preme, and therefore exempt from error, when in matters of 
faith and morals he decrees and ordains what is to be 
believed and held by all the faithful of Christ, and what to 
be rejected and condemned by them. There are, indeed, 
some who think that this Catholic truth should not be de- 
fined, lest schismatics and heretics should be driven still 
further from the Church. But, above all other considera- 
tions, Catholics have a right to be taught by the (Ecumeni- 
cal Council wh;4 they are to believe in so weighty a matter, 
and one which has been of late so iniquitously attacked, lest 
this pernicious error should in the end infect simple minds 
and the masses of people unawares. Hence it was that the 
Fathers i>f Lyons and of Trent deemed themselves bound to 
establish the doctrine of the truth, notwithstanding the 
offence that might be taken by schismatics and heretics. 
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For if these seek the truth in sincerity, they will nut be re- 
pelled. On the contrary, they will he drawn toward us, 
when they sec on what foundations the unity and strength of 
the Catholic Church chiefly repose, lint should any leave the 
Church in consequence of the true doctrine bring defined by 
the (Ecumenical Council, these will be few in number, and 
such as have already suffered shipwreck in the faith ; such 
as are only seeking a pretext to abandon, by an overt act, 
that Church which, as they plainly show, they have already 
deserted in heart. These 1 are they who have never shrunk 
from disturbing our Catholic people ; and from the snares 
of such men the Council of the Vatican ought to protect the 
faithful children of the Church. For all true Catholics, 
taught and accustomed to render the fullest obedience both 
of thought and word to the Apostolic decrees of the lloinan 
Pontiff, will receive with joyful and devoted heart the def- 
inition of the Council of the Vatican concerning his supreme 
and infallible authority." 

These reasons for the opportuneness of the definition 
produced a deep impression on the minds of many of those 
prelates who were really sincere in their opposition ; but 
outside of the Council, nearly the entire school of Dollinger 
continued to hng the delusion that beyond the sphere of 
" German science " there were no Catholics who were not un- 
mitigated dunces (1). In France and in England, an agitation 
continued also among those nondescripts who termed them- 
selves "Liberal Catholics," persons whose "Liberalism "did 
not forbid an association with Gallicanism, the child of 
Cesarean despotism ; in fact, just as in the seventeenth 
century certain men were Gallicans merely because they 
were unreasonably royalists, so in our day others were 
Gallicans because they were " Liberals" — an astounding 
union, but as real as strange. These modern Gallicans 

(1) Manning cites a passage from the Augxhurg Gazette, In which the following piece of 
bombast occurs : " If German science hail not saved Us pi sltlon, and Im-ch able to estab- 
lish a firm oposition in the Council, even In contradiction d> lis own will, and kept It alive, 
and if our Lord God laid not idxn net Mu}>Uiitj/ mid iuiioranre on the xidf of the Unm- 
an Court and of the majority, the governments would have Iwn put to shame in the 
sight of the whole world. Prince Ilohenlohe is the only statesman p< ssc^S4>d of a deep in- 
sight into this question, and by degrees he has come to be regarded as belonging to the 
minority."— Friedrich's Diary, p. 202. 
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forgot that, as we have shown in previous dissertations, their 
pet theory was the product of the despotism of Philip the 
Fair ; that Louis XIV. imposed it on France by force ; that 
Napoleon revived it as a promoter of his ambition ; and that 
every species of tyranny, whether of the throne or of the 
mob, has always regarded it as one of its best weapons. The 
most energetic of the champions of dying Gallicanism was 
Mgr. Maret, titular bishop of Sura ; but probably the most in- 
fluential among all the writers of this school was the learned 
and pious Oratorian, the Abbe Gratry, who essayed to 
combat the infallibilists with historical weapons, but only 
to be defeated by such scholars as Dom Gueranger, the 
abbot of Solesmes, and Amedee de Margerie. The enemies 
of the Holy See were elated when Gratry assumed the 
championship of the Gallican thesis ; but they were unde- 
ceived as soon as the Conciliar decision was rendered. The 
biographer of the zealous Oratorian (1) transcribes the fol- 
lowing letter, which may be regarded as representing the 
views of all those " inopportunists " whom the JudaBO-Protest- 
ant press of that day so grievously misrepresented. " When 
the era of polemics was opened in the Church, I fought ac- 
cording to my conscience and my right. You approved my 
course, and I was gratified by the approval. Therefore, now 
that the decision has been rendered, I am sure that you approve 
of my submission. What course would be pursued to-day 
by St. Francis de Sales, by St. Vincent de Paul, or by Fene- 
lon and Bossuet ? You know, and we all know, that none of 
them Avould think for an instant of separating from the 
Church. You know very well that I would never entertain 
such a thought ; and if I did harbor it, you and all of my 
comrades, without exception, would try to prevent its actua- 
tion. Now, without entering into a theological discussion, 
allow me to make one remark, as it were, incidentally. I 
fought against the idea of an inspired infallibility, and the 
decree of the Council has rejected that idea. I combatted 
a personal infallibility, and the decree establishes an official 
infallibility. I feared an infallibility which would be scien- 

(1) Father Gratry, His Last Doj/s, and His Spiritual Testament ; by Father Adolph 
Perraud, afterward Bishop of Autun, and Member of ibe French Academy. Paris. 1872. 
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Ujtc, political, and governmental ; but the decree inculcates a 
doctrinal infallibility ; ;unl in math ruaf faith and morals. And 
I do not wis]] to deny that I may haw committed errors in 
my polemics. Undoubtedly 1 have cried in this matter, just 
as in others ; but when 1 have realized my fault, I have re- 
tracted, and ] have not felt at all humiliated by the action." 
Such also were the sentiments nf ^igr. Dupanlonp, the rec- 
ognized leader of the " inopportnnists," when, as he was 
about to depart for Fiome, he s;iid to his Hock : "Summoned 
by the Supreme Head of the Church, I now go to the Coun- 
cil. I go as a judge and witness of the faith. With the aid 
of Our Lord, I shall be a free, attentive, and firm judge, — one 
without any human respect ; and I shall be a vigilant and 
faithful witness. And when the Council shall have termin- 
ated, no matter whether its decisions prove conformable or 
not tomy wishes, I shall return to you submissive to all the de- 
crees, submissive without any effort, submissive with tongue 
and with heart, and as docile as the humblest sheep of my 
flock " (1). 

(1) Justice to the " ^opportunists " demands attention to the reasons which led them to 
believe that, considering the circumstances of the time. It was not expedient to define 
Papal Infallibility as an article of faith : I. No necessity or urgent rwison exists for such 
a dcflniLiou. l>eeause the whole episcopate and the whole priesthood of the Church, and the 
whole body of the faithful, few excepted, have always received, and at this present time 
receive, with veneration and docility, the doctrinal decisions of the Pontiffs, and recently 
those of Pius the Ninth. II. For the determination of all controversies, ami for the solu- 
tion of all doubts, the decree of the Council of Florence respectinjr the supreme authority 
of ths Roman Pontiff as universal doctor, tigether with the creed enjoined by Pius the. 
Fourth, after the Council of Trent, is sufficient. III. In order to decide an I to d"tennlne 
with exactness the question of the infallibility, it would not be enough simply to declare 
the Pope to lie infallible. U would also be necessary to dedans and that by a decree, the 
form and the mode in which the infallibility of the Itoman Pontiff is to be exercised and 
known ; which would he a difficult question, and would Involve the authority of the Holy 
See in many new and grave complications. IV. The making of Mich a definition would 
be exposed to this grave difficulty. Suppose tl.e bishops not to l>e unanimous, what course 
should then be taken? Suppose, again, that they were unanimous in declaring the infalli- 
bility of the Roman Pontiff to be a revealed doctrine, would they not. In the very act of 
defining the do<;ma, seem to profess th.it there Is no .vithorlty In defining ihe faith Inher- 
ent in the Episcopate? V. Such a definition would not only be of clou til fnl utility. It 
would probably hinder the hope of reuniting the F.astcrn Churches to ihe Holy Sec. for 
the Greeks and Oriental recoil from every new word. It Is well known vrhit serious and 
endless controversies the sintrle phrase Filuujur has stirred up For which reason. In the 
Profession of Faith enjoine 1 by On gory the Thirteenth for the (ireeks. and bv Crban ihe 
Eighth and Benedict the Fourteenth for the other Orientals, the very words ( ,f the Floren- 
tine decree, without any change or addition, were retained. VI, Sin h a definition mlirht 
retard also the return, which we so much desire, of PniUurtniilstn the unity of the Church, 
inasmuch as the now doirma would excite and increase In lanre numbers a prejudice 
against the Catholic Church, and especially against the Itoman FontHT. thereby rendering 
It" more difficult for them to understand and to embrace the faith, hy ml.slnc n suspicion 
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On May 13, 1870, Mgr. Pie, bishop of Poitiers, presented 
to the Council, in the name of the Commission On Faith, a 
report on the Schema de Primatu et InfaUibilitate Summi 
Pontijicis. There was more than poetic justice in this spec- 
tacle of the successor of St. Hilary, a prelate whose invin- 
cible faith and heroic struggles were well worthy of compari- 
son with those of the great Doctor, addressing to the Coun- 
cil the first solemn and official words in favor of the infalii- 



that the doctrine of the Pope's infallibility is a novelty unknown in earlier ages. VII. 
This question might possibly raise divergencies among the bishops, who are now of one 
mind aud heart iu their reverence and obedience to the Uoly Sen; a result which would 
be most disastrous. VIII. The defluing of the Pope's iufallibility might also cause doubts, 
or, what is worse, dissensions among Catholics who are otherwise sound, and willingly 
submissive, from conviction, to the authority of the Church ; and that because certain his- 
torical facts and documents are not as yet sufficiently explained, so that in many countries 
the minds of men are not yet prepared for such a definition. IX. Such a new decree 
would be no remedy for the perversity of the few persons who reject the decisions of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and appeal from them to a General Council, as to a higher Judge of con- 
troversies, forasmuch as their error comes not from the intellect, but from perversity of 
will. There is a difference also between a definition of the infallibility of the Pope and 
that of any other Christian doctrine. In the latter case, the authority of the Church may 
be sufficient to overcome any doubt. In the former it is the authority itself, the principle 
of all certainty in faith, which is in question. Would it uot, therefore, be more prudent to 
spare the weakness of those who are not yet able to bear this definition? X. It may be 
feared also, lest, by a perversion of the true sense of such a decree, some may be induced 
to despise the authority given fcy Our Lord to bishops, especially in the condemnation of 
rash and pernicious opinions in philosophy and theology. XI. Again, it may be feared 
lest bishops, whom for some years the Holy See has been calling into activity, by discour- 
aging them from sending to Rome in the first instance all doubts about books and matters 
of which it is their office to judge, might by such a definition be rendered more slack and 
backward in exercising their episcopal office of judges of doctrine. XII. Probably it 
would soon follow from such a deflnitiou, by reason of the nature of man, that not only 
matters of doctrine on which the supreme decision of the Church is desired, but other 
kinds of business also, would be sent to Rome for decision, so that everything would 
crowd in upon the centre of unity. And great as are the experience, prudence, and au- 
thority of the Roman Congregations, such a course would not be for the prosperity of the 
Universal Church ; for the Church, as the Holy Ghost teaches, is a body ; but the health of 
a body depends on the force and motion of all and each of the members. " If all were one 
member, where were the body?" (1 Cor. xii. 19). Nobody doubts that the chief member 
of the body is the bead, and that in it. as in its centre and seat, the vital force and guid- 
ance reside ; and yet not one will say that the soul resides in the head alone, which is 
rather diffused as its form throughout the members of the whole body. Commenting on 
these arguments of the " inopportunists," Manning thus summarizes thein : "Let that 
suffice which has been already declared and has been believed by all— namely, that the 
Church, whether congregated in Council or dispersed throughout the world, is always in- 
fallible, and the Supreme Pontiff, according to the words of the Council of Florence, is 
* the teacher of the whole Church and of all Christians.' But as to the mysterious gift of in- 
fallibility, which by God is bestowed upon theEpiscopate united to the Pope, and at the 
same time is bestowed in a special manner on the Supreme Pontiff, it may be left as it is. 
The Church, as all Catholics believe, whether in an Oecumenical Council, or, by the Pope 
alone, without a Council, guards and explains the truths of revelation. It is not expedi- 
ent or opportune to make further declarations, unless a proved necessity demand it, which 
necessity at present does not appear to exist." 
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bility of the Roman Pontiff, and tlius confirming; to Catholic 
Franco the pre-eminently filial position in regard to the Holy 
See, which lnul been liars until a comparatively modern gov- 
ernmental France obscured her Christian glory (1). Many 
discussions ensued ; and finally, in the Fourth Public Session 
of the Council, held on July 18, the question of Papal In- 
fallibility was settled for all time. Three days before this 
consummation, it had transpired in Home that Napoleon 111. 
had declared war against Prussia; and the infallibilist pre- 
lates had besought the Pontiff to press the svuodals to bring 
their labors to a conclusion. On the 15th, Mgr. Sinior, pri- 
mate of Hungary, accompanied by the archbishops of Paris, 
Milan, and Munich, and by the bishops of Dijon and May- 
ence, had urged Pins IX. to defer, or at least to modify the 
definition ; but they had been told that circumstances for- 
bade procrastination, and that the Council would permit no 
modifications in the decree which it had resolved to pro- 
nounce (2). Ou the 17th, fifty-five of the bishops, those who 
formed the anti-infallibilist minority, had announced their 
intention of abstaining from attendance at the crucial ses- 
sion ; but four prelates, who had hitherto acted with the 
dissidents, the archbishops of PJieims, Avignon, and Sens, 
and the bishop of Yiviers, had joined the majority. The 
ceremony of the definition was grand, but simple, as befitted 
the subject, and the place where the decision was promul- 
gated. At eight o'clock on the morning of July 18, 1870, the 
synodals, to the number of 535, vested in their pontifical 
habiliments, took their accustomed places in the Conciliar 
Hall, that is, in the transept at the right of the Tomb of the 
Apostles in the Vatican Basilica. The Mass of the Holy 
Ghost was then celebrated ; and as it finished, His Holiness 
and his court entered the assembly. All the shepherds of 
Israel then knelt ; and the Supreme Pontiff recited the prayer 
Adsumus, Dominc, Sancte Spiritits, after which came a series 
of hymns, litanies, and prayers, which lasted nearly an hour. 
During the Litany of the Saints, when the invocation Ut 

(1) See our Vo\ iv.. p. 2"-'9 cl seqq. 

(2) Letter of Cardinal Donnet to M. Alazarde, author of iho Life <>/ Mgr. Dclallt. Bl-h- 
op of Rndez. 
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Domnum Apostolicum et omnes ecclesiasticos or dines in sancta 
religione corner vare digneris had been chanted, the Pontiff 
arose, and with the mitre on his head, and holding in his left 
hand the cross instead of a crozier (1), he blessed the syno- 
dals six times as he chanted : " Ut hanc sanctam Synod um, 
et omnes gradus ecclesiasticos, benedicere digneris ! Ut hanc 
sanctam Synodum, et omnes gradus ecclesiasticos, benedicere 
et regere digneris ! Ut hanc sanctam Synodum, et omnes 
gradus ecclesiasticos benedicere, regere, etconservare digneris ! " 
and all the Fathers, in unison with the immense concourse 
of the faithful, took up the refrain : " Te rogamus, audi nos I " 
When the Litany had been finished, Cardinal Capalti sang 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, XVI., 13, et seqq. Then 
the Pope handed to Mgr. Yalengiani, bishop of Fabriano, the 
text of the Dogmatic Constitution De Ecclesia Christi, the 
fourth chapter of which contained the decree on the pontifi- 
cal infallibility ; and ascending to the pulpit, the prelate read 
the document to the synodals, concluding with the formal 
question : " Most Reverend Fathers, do the decrees and 
canons contained in this Constitution please you ? " Then 
each synodal was called by name, in accordance with his 
hierarchical dignity and his place in order of seniority, to 
pronounce his placet or non placet ; the " scrutators " care- 
fully recording each vote. When all had voted, the Secre- 
tary and the Prothonotaries of the Council approached the 
pontifical throne, and kneeling, announced to His Holiness 
that 535 Fathers had voted ; 533 having declared placet, and 
only 2 non placet. The two prelates who distinguished 
themselves by their negative pronouncements, and whom 
Providence probably permitted to so act in order that it 
might be seen that the synodals enjoyed perfect freedom, 
were Louis Eiccio, bishop of Casazzo in the late Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, and Edward Fitzgerald, bishop of Little 
Rock in the United States of America. When the result of 
the voting had been communicated to the Pontiff, he arose, 
and confirmed the decrees by his Apostolic authority. 

(I) The Roman Pontiff alone, among all bishops, uses no crozier. It is said that this 
custom originated in the first centuries of the Church, in order to perpetuate the tradition, 
according to which St. Peter gave his crozier to St. Martial, that by its touch a companion 
of the latter might be restored to life. 
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The text of tlio Fourth Chapter of the First Constitution 
on the Church of Christ, which is a kind of introduction 
to the decree on the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, is as 
follows : " Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is 
also included in the Apostolic Primacv, which the Unman 
Pontiff, as the successor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
possesses over the whole Church, this Holy See has always 
held, the perpetual practice of the Church confirms, and 
(Ecumenical Councils also have declared, especially those in 
which the East with the AVest met in the union of faith and 
charity. For the Fathers of the Fourth Council of Constan- 
tinople, following in the footsteps of their predecessors, gave 
forth this solemn profession : 'The first condition of salva- 
tion is to keep the mle of the true faith. And because the 
sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed by, Who 
said : Thou art Peter, and upon this Pock I will build my 
Church (1). These things which have been said are proved 
by events, because in the Apostolic See the Catholic Religion 
has always been kept uudefiled and her holy doctrine pro- 
claimed. Desiring, therefore, not to be in the least degree 
separated from the faith and doctrine of that See, we hope 
that we may deserve to be in the one communion, which the 
Apostolic See preaches, in which is the entire and true solid- 
ity of the Christian religion' (2). And, with the approval of 
the Second Council of Lyons, the Greeks professed that the 
Holv Pvoman Church enjoys supreme and full Primacy and 
pre-eminence over the whole Catholic Church, which it truly 
and humbly acknowledges that it has received with the pleni- 
tude of power from our Lord Himself in the Person of 
blessed Peter, Prince or Head of the Apostles, whose suc- 
cessor the Roman Pontiff is ; and as the Apostolic See is 
bound before all others to defend the truth of faith, so also 
if any questions regarding faith shall arise, they must be de- 
fined bv its judgment. (3) Finally, the Council of Florence 
defined (4) : 'That the Roman Pontiff is the true Vicar of 

(1) St. Matthkw. xvl. IS, 

(2) From the Formula of S. Hormlsda.s. subserilKhl by the Fathers of the Eighth General 
Council (Fourth of Constantinople). A. 1>. >**■ 

(3) From the Acts of the Fourteenth General Council iPccoo.l of l.yon*\ A. I). 1274. 
a) From the Acts of the Seventeenth General Couucll of Florence, A. I) im 
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Christ, and the Head of the whole Church, and the Fatliei 
aud Teacher of all Christians ; and that to him in bless 
ed Peter was delivered by our Lord Jesus Christ the full pow- 
er of feeding, ruling, and governing the whole Church ' (1). 
To satisfy this pastoral duty our predecessors ever made un- 
wearied efforts that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be 
propagated among all the nations of the earth, and with 
equal care watched that it might be preserved genuine and 
pure where it had been received. Therefore the bishops of 
the whole world, now singly, now assembled in synod, follow- 
ing the long-established custom of Churches (2), and the 
form of the ancient rule (3), sent word to this Apostolic See 
of those dangers especially which sprang up in matters of 
faith, that there the losses of faith might be most effectually 
repaired, where the faith cannot fail (4). And the Roman 
Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and circum- 
stances, sometimes assembling (Ecumenical Councils, or 
asking for the mind of the Church scattered throughout the 
world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using 
other helps which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to 
be held those things which with the help of God they had 
recognized as conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and 
Apostolic Traditions. For the Holy Spirit was not promised 
to the successors of Peter that by His revelation they might 
make known new doctrine, but that they might faithfully ex- 
pound the revelation or deposit of faith delivered through 
the Apostles. And indeed all the venerable Fathers have 
embraced, and the holy orthodox Doctors have venerated 
and followed, their Apostolic doctrine ; knowing most full}' 
that this See of holy Peter remains ever free from all blem- 
ish of error, according to the promise of the Lord which 
was made to the Prince of His Apostles : ' I have praj-ed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not ; and when thou art convert- 
ed, confirm thy brethren ' (5). This gift, then, of truth and 
never-failing faith was conferred by heaven upon Peter and 

(1) John, xxi. 15-17. 

(2) From a letter of St. Cyril of Alexandria to Pope St. Celestine I., A. D. 422. 

(3) From a Rescript of Pope St. Innocent 1. to the Council of Milevis, A. D. 402. 

(4) From a letter of St. Bernard to Pope Innocent II., A. D. 1130. 

(5) St. Luke, xxli. 32. 
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his successors in this Chair, tli.it they might perform thoir 
high office for the salvation of all; that the whole iloek of 
Christ, kept away by them from the poisonous food of error, 
might be nourished with the pasture of heavenly doctrine ; 
that the occasion of schism being removed, the whole Chnrrh 
might be kept one, and, resting on its foundation, might stand 
firm against the gates of hell. ]>nt since in this very age, 
in which the salutary efficacy oftho Apostolic office is most 
of all required, not a few are found who take away from its 
authority, we judge it altogether necessary solemnly to assert 
the prerogative which the only-begotten Son of Cod vouch- 
safed to join with the supreme pastoral office." 

The Definition of the Pontitical Infallibility was couched 
in the following terms : "Therefore, faithfully adhering to 
the tradition received from the beginning of the Christian 
faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the 
Catholic religion, and the salvation of Christian people, the 
sacred Council approving, wo teach and define that it is a 
dogma divinely revealed : that the Roman Pontiff, when ho 
speaks ex calhedra — that is, when in the discharge of the 
office of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, by virtue of 
his supreme Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine re- 
garding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church 
— is, bv the divine assistance promised to him in blessed 
Peter, possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed that His Church should be endowed for 
defining doctrine regarding faith or morals ; and that there- 
fore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformablo 
of themselves, and not from the consent of the Church." 
It is difficult to comprehend how any statesman could have 
discerned any danger for the secular governments of Chris- 
tendom iu this Definition; how men like Gladstone, Pis- 
rnarck, and Hohenlohe, could have fancied that the relations 
of the State with the Church would be of one kind, when a 
Pontifical Definition is obligatory on Catholics before the 
Church has assented to it, and of another kind when such a 
Definition needs tlio approval of the Church. To suppose 
that these statesmen were sincere in their anticipations of 
danger, would be to question their intellectual sanity ; cer- 
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tainly their intelligence was not inferior to that of the 
Napoleonic Minister of Worship, Emile Ollivier, when he 
said to the bishop of Alger : " The question of papal infallir 
bilitj is one of the internal affairs of the Church ; it con- 
cerns her alone, and should be debated at Rome without in- 
terference." And is it not strange that none of these wise 
men of the world perceived that it was ridiculous for them, 
men who admitted neither the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff nor that of a General Council, to concern themselves 
as to whether the children of the Church recognized supreme 
authority in the Council rather than in the Pope, or in the 
Pope rather than in the Council ? AVere we to judge by the 
commentaries on the Vatican Council which Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Hohenlohe, and others of that ilk, emitted both 
before and after the assembly, we would believe that they 
credited the assumption which so many Protestants and in- 
fidels then cherished — that the Catholic Church had deified 
the Pope. " The Vatican Council," said the London Times 
of Feb. 17, 1877, " was so far the culminating yet utterly in- 
complete act in a drama elaborately arranged, step by step, 
to finish with the deification of the occupant of the See of 
Rome." Nor were such hysterics confined to the heterodox 
journalistic world ; a polemical writer of some celebrity ven- 
tured to say in a work of some pretensions : " The same 
year which saw the overthrow of Csesarism immediately 
after the plebiscite, witnessed also the Nemesis which over- 
took the spiritual pride of the Pontiff, now exalted to its 
highest pinnacle, and showed to him who arrogated to him- 
self a divine nature, that God is a jealous God, Who will 
allow to none other the honor due to Himself " (1). 

" In the Gospel of Jesus Christ," wrote Mgr. Dechamps, 
archbishop of Malines, " nothing is affirmed with such dis- 
play of love and such wealth of expression, as the two dog- 
mas which may be termed the heart and the head of the 
Church — the dogma of the Eucharist, and that of the su- 
preme authority of Peter. It is not by veiling the first of 
these dogmas that the Church is to-day converting so many 
souls in Protestant England ; on the contrary, these conver- 

(1) Geffken ; Church and State, Vol. ii.. p. 334. 
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sions are effected because the Church shows to 1km- adver- 
saries tlio heart of the Oml who lives in 1km- tahernaelus. 
And in the same manner the Church fears not to tear away 
the veil which unfortunate circumstances caused the Assem- 
bly of 1GS2 to throw over her face. The Church shows to 
all souls who seek God where they may find the words of 
eternal life in their fullness ; and she makes this manifes- 
tation by the proclamation of that declaration, ' Thou art 
Peter, etc.,' with the same exultation with which she cites 
the words, ' T am the living bread which came down from 
heaven '" (1). Mgr. Mermillorl, the illustrious victim of 
Swiss Protestaut intolerance (raised to the Sacred College 
in 1S01), said : "Jesus Christ has three existences, — His per- 
sonal existence, which Arius contested ; His sacramental 
existence, which Calvin denied; and that other existence, 
which completes the two others, and by means of which He 
continually lives, through His authority, iu the person of 
His vicar. AVhen the Council of the Vatican proclaims this 
third existence, it will finish the task of assuring the world 
of the possession of Jesus Christ " (2). But apparently 
these truths were not perceived by the survivors of Galliean- 
ism and of German imperialism who proclaimed that a Def- 
inition of Papal Infallibility would disturb the peace aud 
unity of the Church. These sincerely or affectedly timid 
souls had been accustomed to blame the supposed silence 
of Pope Honorius in the matter of Monothelitism as equiva- 
lent to formal heresy (3) ; and, nevertheless, they played 
the game of Sergius when they told Pius IX. that silence 
concerning papal infallibility should be the order of the day. 
St. Hilary would have reminded these gentry that peace and 
unity are certainly of inestimable value ; but that " for the 
Church and the Gospel there is but one peace, 'that which 
resides in the truth which is in Jesus Christ.' " In all times 
we meet, observed the eloquent bishop who recently gov- 
erned the see of St. Hilary, with certain insincere declaim- 
ers about peace and unity — "men who begin by separating 

fl> Letter of Mgr. Dechamps, July 8, ISCi). In Hie Unimm. July 8$, ls»',9. 

(2) Discourse by Mjrr. Mennlllod 111 Koine, on the Oit'ivu of (bt* Epiphany, 1809. 

(3) See our dissertation on the alleged heresy of I'op<* Honorius. In Vol. I. 
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from the common teaching of the Church ; who create a 
system, and form a school ; and who, having begun hostili- 
ties against sacred tradition, then calmly appeal to the 
spirit of union in order to obtain at least a tacit recognition 
of their tenets. And there are always certain simple souls 
who, not perceiving the aggressive manoeuvres of these 
schemers, are grieved and scandalized when the Church en- 
ters on a necessary defence " (1). 

A favorite argument of the Catholic " inopportunists," 
before and during the Vatican Council, was based on their 
fear that a Definition of Papal Infallibility would render 
still more difficult the conversion of Protestants, schismatics, 
freethinkers, et id omne genus. Even had this fear been well- 
founded, it should not have prevented the promulgation of 
the dogma in question ; since in order to avoid an accidental 
evil, it is not allowable to commit an essential one. The 
first duty of the pastoral charge, one that is incumbent 
without any thought of those who are outside the fold, is to 
foster the faith of the children of the Church ; and the 
Council, inspired by the Holy Ghost (as every Catholic must 
believe), had deemed if necessary for the good of the Church 
to determine the dogma of infallibility with greater precision. 
And it must be remembered that, let things appear as they 
may, a Definition by a General Council can sin against 
charity no more than it can sin against truth. But is it true 
that the infallibility of the Pope renders the conversion of 
heretics, schismatics, and infidels more difficult than that 
conversion was in the days before the Council of the Yatican ? 
Certainly rationalists and freethinkers are no better disposed 
toward the infallibility of the Church, than toward that of 
the Pontiff. These self-fanciedly strong-minded persons are 
restrained from submission to the Church either by crass 
ignorance, or by their pride, or by their passions. Were 
there a case of dogmatic difficulty in their minds, it would 
not be a question of infallibility, either of Church or of 
Pontiff ; it would turn on the divinity of Our Lord, or on 
the existence of any supernatural order whatsoever, na- 
tionalists, agnostics, etc., recognize no ecclesiastical infalli- 

(1) Sermou by Mgr. Pie, delivered in Rome on the Feast of St. Hilary, 1870. 
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bility, because they will not admit that the Cliuruli is a divine 
institution ; if tlmy rogiwrdod the Church as from (tod, they 
would concede her infallibility, and they would scarcely 
pause to ask whether that gift resided in theChureh I'uivej-- 
sal, or in her he;id. But if they did inquire, probably they 
would prefer to find that the Unman Pontiff is the infallible 
teacher of things divine; for, as the un-Catholie Sii'rlc said, 
just before the Council : "An exactly defined position is more 
appreciable than a state of confusion. And is not the 
infallibility of the Pope already a matter of fact ? And 
would it not be better to sanction as de jure that which is 
now de fiu-lo?" (1). As for the Eastern heretical Churches 
(whom an untheological phraseology styles "schismatical," 
merely because they possess a true priesthood), the Vatican 
Definition does not and cannot affect them. The oriental 
separatists hold aloof from Borne principally on account of 
the Catholic dogma of the Primacy of Peter; if they could 
once resolve to trample on the pride with which Photius 
inoculated them, and to return to the Papal obedience which 
their ancestors acknowledged for eight centuries, they would 
not hesitate to proclaim the infallibility of the See of Peter. 
As for the eflfect which the doctrine of papal infallibility 
produces on Protestants, it is scarcely probable that if a 
Protestant of good faith once perceived that the Divine 
Saviour gave to His Church a monarchical government, he 
would not admit that the Pontiff is infallible as a teacher of 
religion. A fundamental error of all the Protestant sects is 
their view of the Church as a democracy; like the oriental 
heretics, who see in the Church an aristocracy, Protestants 
reject the Catholic doctrine that the representative of Christ 
on earth is monarchical. Experience teaches that Protest- 
ants, once convinced of the general truth of the Catholic 
system, do not find the Vatican decrees an obstacle in their 
path to conversion. 

The reader will scarcely expect us to devote time and 
space to a refutation of the stories of tumults, and even of 
violence, which the Protestant and infidel press of Europe 
and the United States described as having disgraced the 

(1) Cited by Mgr. Oe Segur. In bis Do\jimi of Infallibility, p. 177. Curls, l*Tt". 
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Council of the Vatican. Only on two occasions, says Cardin- 
al Manning, the ordinary calm and silence of the grave as- 
sembly were broken. " In its sessions no applause was ever 
permitted, no expressions of assent or dissent were allowed. 
The dead silence in which the members had to speak con- 
trasted strangely with all other public assemblies. It was 
like nothing but preaching in a church. But on two occa- 
sions the speaker tried the self-control of his audience be- 
yond its strength. Strong and loud expressions of dissent 
were made, and a very visible resentment, at matter not un- 
deserving of it, was expressed. And yet nothing in the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican went beyond or even equalled events of the 
same kind in the Council of Trent. It is indeed true that 
one excess does not justify another ; but the events prove 
that when men deliberate on matters of eternal import, they 
are more liable to be stirred by deep emotions than when 
they are occupied with the things of this world. When the 
prelates at Trent heard a speaker say that the archbishop 
of Salzburg claimed to confirm the elections of bishops, we 
read that they stirred up a mighty noise, crying : ' Out with 
him ! ' Out with him ! ' Others repeated : ' Go out ! Go 
out ! ' and others : ' Let him be anathema ! ' (1). Another 
turned to them, and answered : ' Be you anathema ! ' There 
may have been noise in the Council of the Vatican, but it did 
not reach this climax. Reference might be made to a cer- 
tain debate on the 23d of March, in the year 1877, when the 
majesty of the Commons of England lost itself in clamor, 
chiefly because a majority declined to let a minority have its 
way. ... It can be said with the simplest truth that not an 
animosity, nor an alienation, nor even a quarrel, broke the 
charity of the Fathers of the Council. They were opposed 
on a high sense of duty, and they withstood each other as 
men that are in earnest ; if for a moment the contention was 
sharp among them, so it was with Paul and Barnabas ; and if 
they parted asunder on the 18th of July, it was only for a 
moment, and they are now once more of one mind and of one 
heart in the world-wide unity of the infallible faith" iV 

(1) Theinkr; Genuine Acta of the Council of Trent. 

(2) The curious reader will And much information on this matter of discord among the 
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In our day the spirit of a pretended " Liberalism " has 
outlawed Jesus Christ, wherever it has predominated. It 
has banished His iniluence and His very name, so far as 
anything human or diabolic can banish them, from all 
national and social institutions over whieh it has succeeded 
in displaying its banner. It has overthrown tho Christian 
basis of matrimony, and therefore has weakened the family 
tie ; it has arrogated to its own exclusive hands the caro 
and education of youth, and thus it has almost assured a 
succession of godless generations for the society of the 
future. The Council of the Vatican was convoked as a rem- 
edy for these and their innumerable consequent evils ; its 
object was to unmask the enemy of Christian society, and 
to loosen the grasp of its Satanic hands. In proclaiming 
the infallibility of the Pope, this august assembly gave to 
the world a principle which regenerates authority ; one 
which, in the course of time, will re-establish in society — so 
far as our fallen mortal condition will permit — order, peace, 
and iinity. As Cardinal Antonelli well remarked, " the re- 
affirmation of the principle of authority in the Church and 

synodals iu the HMoru of the Vatican Council by the Canon Eupene Ceeconl, afterward 
archbishop of Florence, a work which was written by command of I'lus IX.. who commun- 
icated to the author all of the original documents. There Is one lucubration, however, 
among those which were impudently exploited by the enemies of the Holy Sec during the 
first years which followed the Council, which we cannot pass unnoticed. This diatribe was 
entitled ^iy?it Months in Hume I luring the Vatican Council, and It purported to lie from 
the pen of an eye-witness who hid his identity under the pseudonym of I'ntnpnniu Lclo. 
In Italy its frequent blunders caused it to be ridiculed, even by the opponents of the Holy 
See ; but in England, and especially in Germany, it was hailed as nn unanswerable argu- 
ment against the Council. Who was I'fimjmnu) fatal He must be a cardinal, replied all 
the schismatics in posse. And they ascribed the pamphlet to Cardinal Vitelleschi, who 
could not repel the insult, since he was dead. When the principal heterodox Journals of 
England and Germany had rung the changes on the aliened disgust of Cardinal Vltcllttstctil 
with the decrees of 1870, decrees for which Ills Eminence had voted, the .Marquis Anpclo 
Nobili Vitelleschi, a brother of the deceased prelate, sent the foil >wlug letter for publica- 
tion in England : 

r Home, January •>, 1-... 

" I am grieved beyond measure that there should lie In England nnvone whostM persist* 
In the will to believe that the author of the l>ook entitled ' roiiipnnln l^eto'uas my la- 
mented brother. Cardinal Vitelleschi. At the end of June last year, ls"7o. a protest was In- 
serted in one English Journal, signed liv us his brothers. In »efuiatl nnftl isoo"ioiiscaluin- 
ny. I pray, however, that if thought lit. this renewed protest In- insetted iu some news- 
paper, by which 1 repel, on the pari also of my brothers, ihls most fnWe insertion. And I 
declare, with full certainty of my conscience, that Cardinal s-ilvat >re Vltrlleseiii was urn m 
any way the author of the said liook ; so that whosoever shall say (lie contrary falsities 
shamelessly, and can only say It to outrage the t hnrch of which my deceased brother was 

a member without reproach. 

(Signed AMiki.n Noun i \ ith i im hi. " 
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her head gives new strength and impulse to the civil power, 
which has the same divine origin and similar interests " (1). 
The Church has unhesitatingly torn off the veil which un- 
fortunate circumstances allowed certain misguided men to 
throw over her, and thus to almost disguise her features ; 
the work of the Assembly of the French Clergy in 1682 has 
been undone, and forever. Does the reader wonder how it 
came to pass that such eminent men as Bossuet denied the 
infallibility of the Pope ? Well, few errors have not been 
received as truth by some eminent men. Luther and Calvin 
were not men of inferior mental calibre ; and Saiut-Cyran, 
Arnauld, and Pascal, were pre-eminently intellectual. Gal- 
licanism was born of the rage of Jansenists and parliaments 
against the Holy See. The former hated Rome because of 
her apostolic vigilance ; and the latter hated her because she 
was the sovereign personification of that clerical element, of 
whose preponderance they were jealous. The two factions 
united to deceive Louis XIV., and to insinuate their spirit 
into that of many French bishops, and into that of the 
Theological Faculty of Paris. Fear of imaginary papal en- 
croachments influenced the king ; intimidations, promises of 
promotion, etc., affected many of the clergy. Grand as was 
the character of Bossuet, it was less grand than his genius. 
By approaching his weaker side, his tendency to what we 
may term monarch olatry, he was gained for the anti-papal 
cause ; and if he did not write, he accepted the famous 
Declaration of the Clergy — a sort of Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, on the part of the king, against the Church ; of the 
bishops against the Pope ; and an assertion of the abso- 
lute rights of the crown over the bishops. In the conflict 
which followed, Louis XIV., more reasonable than his pre- 
lates, yielded, and withdrew his decree ; but the bishops, led 
by Bossuet, persevered in their resistance. Finally, there 
appeared the celebrated Defence of the Declaration, generally 
(and perhaps mistakenly) attributed to Bossuet, which, ac- 
cording to Pope Benedict XIV., would have been put on the 
Index, had fear of schism not impelled Rome to leniency. 
As to the French ecclesiastics who have professed Gallican 

(1) Instruction to the Papal Nnncio in France, Men. 19. 1570. 
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principles in modern times, they have been actuated by 
national vanity, rather titan impelled by distrust of the Vat- 
ican ; and with very feu- exceptions, they have been more 
Roman than their theories. Rut (.lallicanism is now a thing 
of the past, and it received its death-blow by an act which, 
according to its friends, was to endow it with renewed vigor. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE " OLD CATHOLICS " OH NEO-PROTESTANTS. 

During several years previous to the convocation of the 
Council of the Vatican, anticipations of an imminent schism 
if the doctrine of Papal Infallibility were ever defined 
as a matter of faith, had been indicated in several countries 
by timid whisperings, and in Germany by open threats 
of rebellion. That an explosion of some kind, on 
the part of the religious freaks who vaunted them- 
selves as "Liberal" Catholics, would take place on the first 
favorable occasion, had been made evident by the only part- 
ly-checked murmurs with which the pronmlgation of the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Conception was greeted in 1S54 ; 
by the unfounded and perhaps affected indignation which 
was disphoyed on account of the Mortara affair in 1857 (1) ; 

(1) The Church has always held tbaiouee that Baptism lias twen received by au Infant, 
no human power, not even that of the pareuts. has the right to relegate the child to the 
condition of Infidelity or of heresy. The Church has always held that when the child of a 
Pagau or a Jew has received Baptism, that child is to be taken from the parental custody. 
If such procedure is possible. However, the Church has never lost sight of those parental 
rights which she has always defended against the usurpations of the State. Therefore It 
was that from time Immemorial, In the States of the Church, In order to prevent uny secret 
baptism of Jewish infants, the Jews were forbidden to employ Christian servants ; and 
Christians were forbidden, unless in a ease of Imminent danger of death, tohaptl/ea 
Jewish babe. The Romau Jews, especially those of the wealthier and more cultured class, 
frequently violated the Papal pioscrlption in this matter; ami in l.-OT the government 
learned that the child of a Bolognese Jew, named Muriani, when apparently In danger of 
death, had been baptized by a Christian servant-maid. Plus IX. enforced the law. The 
boy was entrusted to the Regular Clerks who have charge of the church of*. Peter "In 
Chains" in Rome— the Rnchctlini; and In time, having manifested an cerleMastlcnl 
vocation, he mounted to the altar. If the Protestant. Masonic, and avowedly Intidcl 
press of that day had t>ef>n consistent with Its own principles. It would not have howled 
so lugubriously over this " violation of parental rights." in no country where the foes of 
Catholicism have power, do they hesitate to Ignore these " parental rights " in the In- 
terest of heresy and infidelity. And we would note here that while the antl-Cattiolle and 
demagogic press, especially in England and the United Slates, feigned much sympathy : 
and the fanatics of Exeter and Eaneull Halls shed oceans of crocodile tears over the 
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but especially by the displeasure consequent on the publi- 
cation of the Bull Quanta cura and its accompanying Sylla- 
bus in 1864. And the menaces of these " Liberal " gentry' 
were not despised by those who were the most zealous in 
promoting the Definition, for they knew that after the Coun- 
cil of Nice, which had defined the Divinity of Christ, eighty 
bishops separated from the communion of Rome ; that after 
the Ephesine Council, which condemned Nestorianism, and 
defined the Divine Motherhood of Mary, thirty bishops 
rushed into the outer darkness of schism and heresy ; that 
after the Council of Chalcedon, which defined that there 
are two natures in Our Lord, all the Monophysites departed 
from Catholic unity ; and that the definitions of the Council 
of Trent confirmed the separation of the progeny of Luther, 
Cra*nmer, and Calvin, from the Church of God. But like 
the Fathers of the first three, and of all other General Coun- 
cils, the Vatican Synodals did their duty ; they knew that 
just as the Arian, Nestorian, and Monophysite heresies 
were not consequences, respectively, of the Councils of Nice, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon, so the Council of the Vatican 
would not be responsible for any revolt against its God-giv- 
en authority. There can be no comparison between a 
General Council and a human legislature which calm- 
ly ignores truth when expediency insists on such ac- 
tion. A General Council must proclaim the truth ; as 
Cardinal Manning Avell remarked in his True Story of 
the Vatican Council, auy deviation from the truth, on 
the part of a General Council, would be an apostasy ; 
" even silence as to the truth would be a betrayal of 
it." In the olden time some thought that Pope Honor- 
ius had been silent in regard to theological truth ; and for 
this reason he was censured in the Sixth General Council (1). 



wrongs of the Mortara family ; not a word was said concerning the case of the Jewish boy, 
Rosenthal, a case in which parental rights were more flagrantly violated than in the Mor- 
tara affair. In 1867, this boy, Rosenthal, was taken from the Catholic Polish school " des 
Batlgnolles " in Paris, in which he had been placed by his father ; and he was then con- 
fined by the defenders of parental rights in a Jewish asylum, despite his own protests and 
those of his father, the latter being prohibited to hold any communication wiih his son 
until he arrived at his legal majority. All this procedure was effected by order of the 
Jewish Consistory of Paris. See the Courrier de Lyon, Jan., 1868. 
(1) See our Vol. i., ch. 35. 
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During the debates of tlio Vaiican Council, many mentally 
sliort-sightod men, self-fancied good theologians, tried to 
induce Pins IX. to do that which Pope llonorius was 
said to have done; but Pius IX. remembered that truth 
was not to be treated lightly, even by a Roman Pon- 
tiff. The pontifical duty toward truth, said Manning, 
is to guard and declare it. " For this cause the Coun- 
cil of Trent detined every doctrine which had been un- 
happily denied or distorted in controversy from tho year 
1517. It ranged its decrees along the whole lino of tho 
Lutheran aberration. Was the Lutheran separation tho 
consequence of the Council of Trent? After tho close of the 
Council of Trent, the separations which were foreseen became 
complete; but from that hour tho Council of Trent has re- 
newed and governed tho Church. . . . The Church has been 
reproached as Trideutine. No greater honor could be paid 
to the Council of Trent. The Church is Tridentino in the 
sense in which it is Xiceue, and in which it will hencefor- 
ward bear the stamp of the Vatican Council. Every (Ecu- 
menical Council leaves its impression upon it, and all these 
impressions are clear and harmonious. The Church is not 
like a codex rescript ws, in which the later writings obliterate 
or confuse the former, but like tho exquisite operations of 
art in which the manifold lines and colors and tints are laid 
on in succession, each rilling up what the other begins, and 
combining all into one perfect whole. But it is certain that 
after the Councils of Nice and of Trent, the Arian and tho 
Lutheran separations made many to fear lest evil had boon 
done, and to doubt the prudence of the Council. . . . But wo 
must not measure all events by ourselves, nor must we mako 
our own times so much the centre of all things as to think 
what is needless to us cannot be needed by others now and 
hereafter. (Ecumenical Councils look not at individuals 
only, but at the whole Church, and not at what may bo 
needed by any one so much as what the truth demands. 
When the generation of to-day is past, and they who may 
have opposed or reluctantly acquiesced in what was not 
familiar to their youth are passed away, when the definitions 
of the Vatican shall have pervaded the living world-wide 
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faith of the Church like the definitions of Nice and of 
Trent, then it will be seen what was needed in the nine- 
teenth century, and what the Vatican Council has accoin-' 
plished. Then, in due time, it will be perceived that never 
was any Council so numerous, nor were ever the dissentient 
voices relatively so few ; that never was any Council so 
truly (Ecumenical both in its representation and in its 
acceptance ; that never were the separations after it fewer, 
feebler, or more transient ; and that never did the Church 
come out from a great conflict more confirmed in its solidity, 
or more tranquil in its internal peace. . . . Tacts win at 
last. The prophecies of separations which were to follow 
have come to naught, and the prophets are silent in the 
presence of visible unity. The Church is ' unresting, un- 
hasting.' It hears calmly the counsels of its adversaries 
and the compassion of those who wish it no good ; but it holds 
its peace. Time works for it. If science can say : ' Hom- 
inum commenta debt dies, naturae, judicia confirmat] the 
Church can say : ' Caelum et terra transibunt, verba autem 
mea non proeteribunt' " 

It was not the Definition of Papal Infallibility that gave 
birth to the microscopic schism of the " Old Catholics," or, 
as they should have been styled, the " Neo-Protestants." 
The Definition was certainly the occasion for the manifesta- 
tion of the petty monstrosity ; but the parents were Prussian 
diplomacy and what was termed " German intelligence," the 
marriage of which at Munich, several months before the 
opening of the Council, was a conspiracy against the Church. 
The head of this conspiracy, if headship can be predicated 
of him who was but a willing instrument in the hands of 
Bismarck, was Dollinger, provost of the Cathedral Chapter 
of Munich, and for many years professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the University of the Bavarian capital. In days 
of a distant past, Dollinger had been one of that illustrious 
school which counted Joseph Gorres among its leaders — 
a school which had extorted the admiration of even the 
Protestants of Germany, whom it kept within the bounds of 
decency. The provost had acquired a reputation as a pro- 
fessor and writer of eccelsiastical history ; and Germans 
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regard certain passages of his works which defend tin? papal 
power which h« afterward attacked, 1 >t 1 1 which wt»re writ ton 
before an absurd adulation had turned his brain, as orna- 
ments of their modern theological literature. Dollinger 
was seventy years of itgy when he conceived the idea of 
convoking a Congress of Catholic Theologians, which would 
convince all men that German theological science, and his 
own in particular, wore truly phenomenal ; and when the 
Holy See prohibited a continuance of such Congresses, because 
the provost and his adulators had seemed to forget that 
Christ had not confided the authoritative interpretation of 
His doctrine even to German professors, the entire "school 
of Munich" resented the prohibition as an insnlt to " Ger- 
man intelligence." Then the inflated professor began a ser- 
ies of public conferences on the temporal power of the 
Pope. The papal nuncio kindly attended at the first of 
these conferences; but when the prelate found that his pres- 
ence was countenancing unjust criticisms of the government 
of the Pope-King, he left the hall. In order to defend the 
views he had expressed, Dollinger published a lengthy pam- 
phlet, entitled Church and Churches, which did not help his 
ambition when the king of Bavaria named him for the see 
of Munich. Such was the man around whom were grouped 
all the elements which were hostile to the Holy See when 
the Council of the Vatican was convoked, and who was em- 
ployed by Prussian diplomacy for its political purposes, and 
encouraged bv Masonry for the actuation of its impious 
projects. Judging from a human point of view, one would 
have been justified in predicting a great measure of success 
for such a leader in the path of religions revolt. He had 
taught several generations of German ecclesiastics, many of 
whom then occupied eminent positions in the German 
hierarchy ; and he flattered himself that so great was their 
admiration of his talents, so deep their aflection for his per- 
son, that hundreds of them would follow when he would 
show the way. Then he was helped by what appeared to l>o 
a patriotic idea, a scheme which promised to work illimitable 
good for the German fatherland ; he proclaimed the neces- 
sity, in the interests of Germany, of procuring religious 
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unity by removing from Catholicism everything that repelled 
Protestants from it, and which his judgment might regard 
as removable without injury to the deposit of faith. But 
when Dullinger raised his standard, he found that he had 
cherished an illusion in the matter of his personal magnetism. 
None of the German bishops rejected the decisions of the 
Vatican Council, although all of them had been strong " in- 
opportunists " ; and among the ecclesiastics of the second 
order, he raised for his diabolic enterprise a mere handful 
of recruits, very few of whom were remarkable for learning, 
and none of whom were noted for piety. The Prussian 
government had deluded itself with the fond hope that at 
least a portion of the German episcopate would draw so much 
encouragement from the Bismarckian intention to protect 
and reward all who would take a "patriotic" view of the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility, that they would shake the dust of the 
Vatican from their shoes, and enable the chancellor to found 
a National Church of Germany which would embrace Prot- 
estants and Catholics (and also Jews ?). But the event 
proved that none of the German prelates believed in their own 
infallibility, as did the arrogant " German science " of the 
conspirators of Munich. Then a change came over the 
" patriotic " press of all Germany, and especially over the 
" reptile " press of Prussia. So long as the German 
bishops, in the exercise of that freedom which was allowed 
to all the synodals during the debates of the Vatican 
Council, had taken their stand with the " opposition," the 
official and Protestant journals had lauded their " truly 
German intelligence " and their sublime courage in resist- 
ing the " pressure of the court of Borne." As soon, however, 
as these same prelates bowed before the decision of the judges 
appointed by their Lord and Master, all good Germans 
were called to denounce their " besotted ignorance and 
pusillanimity." Then began that persecution which will 
engage our attention in the following dissertation — a per- 
secution which the " Iron Chancellor " would never have 
undertaken, had not " Old Catholicism " appeared to him a 
powerful ally of that " historical necessity " which, accord- 
ing to him, was summoning Prussia to the height of power. 
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Frederick Fabri, one of the most fulsome of tbe flatterers of 
Bismarck, thus recognizes the intimate connection between 
" Old Catholicism " and " Borrussianism " : " That struj'j'lo 
(the so-called " War for Civilization ") would have been 
diflicult even for Unit great statesman in whose hands rests 
the future of more countries than Germany, if he had not 
been able to rely upon an ally in tho religious camp. For 
this reason the ' Old Catholic' movement merits attention. 
Only by understanding that movement can we really com- 
prehend the ' War for Civilization ' ; it explains how the 
ambition of the great statesman, who had just covered him- 
self with glory by hitherto incredible exploits, was directed 
to new enterprises. The dream of many centuries, the unity 
of Germany, had been effected ; the new empire had been 
constituted. Nevertheless, the best among our people 
deplored, as they had lamented for centuries, the religious 
dissensions of the Germans. Would it not be possible, after 
having put an end to political disorganization, to end all 
religious differences ; to effect that long-desired separation 
of German Catholicism from Rome, and even to unite the 
discordant creeds in one National German Church? " (1). 

From the day when the Prussian government took tho 
arrogant professors of Munich under its protection in order 
to undermine, if possible, the authority of the Catholic 
Church in Germany, it manifested a paternal solicitude for 
the temporal welfare of the ''patriotic" and " intelligent " 
tools of its policy. When the revolt had been proclaimed, the 
imperial chancellor deemed it wise to attempt a consolida- 
tion of the new heresy under the direction of a bishop who 
would be in reality an instrument of the German emperor. 
As a preliminary to this step, there was held in Munich, in 
1871, a Congress of the " Old Catholics " for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means for procuring the formation of 
new parishes for their sect. Strange to say, Dollinger op- 
posed this project ; and when we read the speech which he 
delivered on this occasion, we feel that he was just then de- 

(1) Cited by Mpr. Janlszewskl. Auxiliary TVIshop of Poseii nii'l Gnesen. at one lime 
Member of ihe Diet of Derlln. a Polish confessor of Hie faith In Hie UNtnanklan perseou- 
tion. In his Hixtnru of the Persecution < if the Catholic Church in 1'nimUi (l-CO-l'CH). 
p. 77. Paris. 1879. 
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bating as to the need of retracing his steps. " Once that 
yon set np altar against altar ; once that you oppose pastor 
to pastor, and commune to commune ; you plunge into 
schism. If }'ou tread the path which you are now laying 
out, you labor under a delusion when you assert that you 
still belong to the Catholic Church ; for your acts will belie 
your words. You cannot claim rights which are utterly op- 
posed to each other ; but you attempt to do so, when you 
style yourselves members of the Catholic Church, and exer- 
cise her pastoral functions, while, at the same time, you as- 
sume the right of erecting separate parishes. If we are, 
and if we wish to remain members of the Catholic Church, 
we must recognize her actual constitution, her actual form, 
and to a certain extent, him who possesses the supreme au- 
thority. If we do not act thus, we become foes to a number 
of Catholic peoples. Our sole legal recourse must be de- 
fence. If any one does violence to our consciences, we 
have the absolute right to defend ourselves ; but if we pass 
this limit, the whole world will tell us that we pretend in 
vain to belong to the Catholic Church. We will be told 
that our affirmation involves a patent contradiction ; since 
at the same time we are founding a new Church, or, as the 
world styles it, a sect ... I entreat you not to exhibit to the 
world such an inconsistency as is involved in a pretence of 
being Catholics, while you are founding a new sect. . . . We 
ought to remain in the Church. I have passed all my life 
in studying the history of the Church ; I know the begin- 
ning, course, and end of every sect and heresy. I know all 
the Churches well ; not only the Catholic, but the Greek 
and Protestant, those of England and those of America ; 
and I know whither division inevitably leads. Belying on 
this knowledge, I warn you not to form what the Catholic 
world styles a sect, and what will certainly be a sect." 
These words produced no impression in the minds of those 
who were already sectarians ; and indeed the}' were soon 
ignored by the orator himself. In 1873 the " Old Cath- 
olics " held a Congress in Cologne, and chose Joseph Rein- 
kens, professor of ecclesiastical history in the University of 
Breslau, for their bishop. This unfortunate, being unable 
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to find in the entire Catholic world jl bishop sufficiently 
sacrilegious to consecrate him to tin 1 episcopacy, hiid re- 
course to the infinitesimal schismatical organization which 
still recalls the memory of .Jansenism in Holland (1); and 
on Aug. 11, 187.'), he was made a bishop In. Ileykamps, then 
the Jansenist bishop of DevemVr. We have not been able 
to learn whether Heykamps assigned to his spiritual son 
any particular "title" ; whether he regarded him as bishop 
of all Germany, or as merely a bishop in yartibns mtcrilo- 
(jorumj but certainly the Jansenist prelate conferred no juris- 
diction on Pteiukeiis, since he himself did not even pre- 
tend to exercise any jurisdiction outside of Holland. The 
Roman Pontiff gave no jurisdiction to the prospective head 
of the " National Church of Germany." Whence, then, did 
the audacious leader of the "Old Catholics" derive his fac- 
ulties '? Undoubtedly from the man who made him a charge 
on the public purse, and who commissioned him as catechist- 
general for the German Empire. This source of jurisdic- 
tion was the recently proclaimed William L; and by his 
attitude toward Peinkens he posed as the Summits Puntifex 
Imperii. " What a coincidence of facts," exclaims Mgr. 
Janiszewski, " deriving from the same principle*?, although 
separated by a distance of many centuries! The Poman 
emperors, in the days of Paganism, also held the oilice of 
supreme pontiff in religious matters. The object of the Ger- 
man government was evident. .. . It hoped that an episco- 
pal authority, one able (ostensibly) to provide for all spirit- 
ual necessities, would prove to be an elficacious trap for the 
Catholics." And above all, Bismarck yearned for practical 
results He had grown tired of the futile polemics of " Ger- 
man science " against the Church and the Papacy ; and, as 
he said one day to some intimate friends : " I would cheer- 
fully throw over all those erudite professors for one K;ini- 
ienski " (2). That the unscrupulous chancellor had antici- 
pated "rand results from this creation of a phantom of a 
bishop for the sect at whose birth he had officiated as uc- 

(1) Pee our Vol. lv.. eta. 14. 

(2> A subservient creature of Catharine II., who was rewarded with ihe see of Moscow. 
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coucheur, is evident from the following bombastic and inane 
utterances which his particular organ, the North German 
Journal, emitted shortly after the consecration : " According 
to the decrees of Eternal Wisdom, there must be a provi- 
de ntial significance in the election of so grand a man to be 
missionary-bishop of all Germany. His consecration was 
performed in the ancient manner, conformably to the usages 
of the Church, and in the Apostolic Succession. . . . Just as 
the personality of Eeinkens seems to indicate that he was 
created to be a reformer of the Catholic Church, so the time 
of his election and consecration was arranged by Providence 
in order to fructify the work of reformation, and to consum- 
mate, in his days, the religious unity of all German}'. . At 
the very moment, we may say, when the bishops of Prussia 
were refusing that obedience to the laws of the State to which 
they are bound by God and by their consciences, and when 
they were solemnly avowing their disobedience, Reinkens, 
that grand man who is so enthusiastic for all that is noble, 
and who is therefore devoted to,the emperor and the empire, 
was elected and proclaimed bishop of Germany by a patriotic 
clergy and by seculars; and in the pastoral which he pub- 
lished immediately after his consecration, he declared that 
he would be a German bishop, with a German heart, and 
using the German language." The prognostications of this 
and other Bismarckian journals were falsified very speedily ; 
and it is strange that acumen like that of the German chan- 
cellor did not perceive that an ally who cannot stand on his 
own feet is of little or no value. Only a semblance of life 
had been infused into the Neo-Protestants by the breath of 
a public opinion which had been created by fraud; by sur- 
rounding them with the dubious prestige of a " German in- 
telligence " which boasted that it put the world to shame ; 
and, finally, by rich governmental endowments and ostenta- 
tious governmental protection. The new sect began to show 
at once that it could not serve the cause of a German nation- 
al religious unity ; that it was incapable of preserving its 
own measure of religious truth. Not once did its members 
meet in synod without discarding some article of the faith 
which they had brought from their Mother Church, or 
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without abrogating somo almost essential law of discipline. 
Ou Oct. 7, 187.'), lteiukens, as "a Catholic bishop in 
Prussia," took the oath of fidelity to the German emperor 
at the hands of Talk, tho Prussian Minister of Kedesiastieal 
Allah's and of Public Instruction. The imperial order, re- 
cognizing Pveiukeus as a "Catholic bishop," was couched in 
the form usually adopted in the recognition of legitimate 
bishops ; but a change was made in the words of tho oath 
before it was submitted to the schismatic prelate. Beinkens 
was made to swear not only that he would bo faithful to his 
emperor and king, but also that he would obey "conscien- 
tiously all the laws of the State." Such a promise, which 
possibl}' could have been made with safety by a Catholic 
bishop in ordinary circumstances, since that prelate would 
naturally suppose that a State calling itself Christian would 
not command anything contrary to the laws of God, was, ou 
the part of a man who knew well that the Prussian govern- 
ment was about to promulgate its diabolic " May Laws," an 
admission that he was merely a slavish creature of the cab- 
inet of Berlin. Bismarck affected to be well satisfied with 
the docility of Reinkens, as manifested when the poor man 
took this oath; but the chancellor deliberately closed his 
eyes to the fact that by the recognition of a schismatic pre- 
late as a " Catholic bishop," he himself had violated the laws 
of Prussia. At that time the relations between tho Catholic 
Church and the Prussian government were regulated by the 
Concordat which was contained in the Papal Bull Dc Salute 
Animarmn, a Bull which, by an imperial order dated Aug. 
23, 1871, had been pronounced " a statute for the Catholic 
Church in Prussia, obligatory on all persons whom it con- 
cerned." This " statute " established eight bishoprics in 
Prussia, defining the limits of each diocese, and determin- 
ing the manner in which the Cathedral Chapters, in concert 
-with the government, should elect the bishops. It was tho 
province of the Holy See to approve or annul the elections ; 
and only when the Pontiff had approved an election, could 
the government, according to the " statute," acknowledge 
the elect as " a Catholic bishop." But in the case of Kein- 
kens, the government recognized as a "Catholic bishop" a 
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ninth prelate, for whom, according to the " statute," there 
was no place in the Prussian hierarchy. And the govern- 
ment carried its audacity so far as to acknowledge as a 
" Catholic bishop " a man who had not been chosen, as the 
law demanded, by a Cathedral Chapter, but by a body 
which possessed no ecclesiastical status, and was mainly 
composed of seculars. Finally, the chancellor contemned 
the " statute," when he dared to introduce to the Germans as 
a " Catholic bishop " a man whom the Roman Pontiff had 
excommunicated by name. With reason, therefore, did Mal- 
linckrodt thus reprove Falk, the agent of Bismarck, from 
his place in the parliament : " In the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the State, and of the entire State, I accuse the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, the Minister who repeats 
continually that the laws of the State must be respected 
scrupulously, of having himself violated those laws. His 
crime is that of having, by an order of the cabinet dated 
Sept. 19, 1873, and countersigned by himself, recognized the 
bishop, Reinkens. I would make no objection if the Min- 
ister had recognized Reinkens as bishop of the ' Old Cath- 
olics,' or even if he had" nominated ten such bishops ; I would 
say nothing if he were to endow Reinkens with most extrava- 
gant revenues ; but when he recognizes as a ' Catholic 
bishop ' a man who has been chosen by the ' Old Catholics,' 
and when he thus ranks that man among the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church, I declare that he violates the laws 
of Prussia." 

From the day of its birth the new sect owed to the State 
the little of life which animated it ; but not until July 4, 
1875, did formal legislation sanction an endowment of the 
Neo-Protestant clergy. Bismarck had just procured the 
enactment of a law withdrawing from the Catholic clergy 
the subventions which had been secured to them by the 
Concordat of 1821, and which were merely a partial resti- 
tution of the property which had been stolen from the 
Church. The chancellor had avowed to the parliament 
that "he did not expect great results from the measure " — 
an admission which prompted the deputy of the Centre, 
Reichensperger, to charge the all-powerful Minister with 
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having effWted Urn cjiuliseation '• simply in order to t:isto 
the sweetness of m«i»»>." Of rcmrsD tlio studaeious deputy 
was culled to order ; but tlio purliHiiirnt jiisti&u] his nuimrk 
when it endowed the " Old Catholics" from the funds just 
sequestrated from the Catholics. Tim new law gave to the 
sectarians, besides a liberal portion of the " dotations," the 
use of the Catholic churches ;md of the sacred vessels, as 
well as the right to bury their dead in the Catholic ceme- 
teries — saqwd places which were interdicted to the bodies 
of the excommunicated. The president of each province 
was to divide the sacred vessels between the Catholics and 
their enemies. If there were two churches in the parish, 
the same officer was to assign one to the Catholics, and the 
other to the sectarians. If there was but one church, differ- 
ent hours for divine service were to be appointed for each 
party. If it should happen that "a large number " of here- 
tics were resident in the parish, and of course the president 
was to be the judge as to what constituted " a large num- 
ber," then the parish was to be regarded as exclusively be- 
longing to the dissidents. In illustration of the effects of 
this law, we may cite the case of the parishioners of Wies- 
baden. They numbered 12,000, and they had only one 
church. Less than 2;10 "Old Catholics" applied to the 
president of the province to do them "justice" in the mat- 
ter of the use of a church which had been built by Catholics 
for Catholic worship. The officer declared that thenceforth 
the sectarians should have the use of the church and of the 
sacred vessels, vestments, etc., from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
The effect of this and of all similar decisions was to exclude 
the faithful entirely from the House of God; for on March 
12, 1873, the papal nuncio at Munich had reminded the Cath- 
olics of all Germany that interdict descended on a church, 
chapel, or oratory, in which an excommunicated priest would 
have dared to celebrate Mass. Therefore, while their church- 
es were being desecrated by heretics, and most probably bv 
infidels who wished to make the number of the " Old Cath- 
olics " appear respectable, the Catholics of Wiesbaden, 
Kcenigsberg, Dortmund, Hirsehberg — to mention only some 
of the more flagrant instances of this outrage were crowd- 
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ed in improvised chapels, assisting at Masses which were be- 
ing celebrated by priests who were under the ban of the lcvw 
as we shall see in the following chapter. 

While Germany was the fatherland of the New Protestant- 
ism, the pitiful abortion received a warm welcome in Switzer- 
land ; and justas it had owed its promise of life to the imperial 
authority in Germany, so it owed to the Masonico-Radical 
Swiss politicians of that day an ability to pose as something 
more than a purely national movement — as a Church appar- 
ently able to propagate itself in accordance with the com- 
mands of Christ. From 1866 the Swiss Radicals had steadily 
endeavored to Germanize and un-Christianize their country, 
and principally by means of the schools ; their Paganiz- 
ing programme had been designed to banish from every 
school all emblems of Christianity, every prayer to the Su- 
preme Being, and everything which might convey a religious 
idea to the mind of a child. The autonomy of .the cantons, 
however, proved to be an obstacle to the realization of this 
plan ; and the Germanizing and Paganizing scheme would 
have been perforce abandoned, had not the birth of " Old 
Catholicism " seemed' to prepare the way for its success. 
The plan of campaign now adopted was both simple and 
profound. Like Bismarck, the Swiss persecutors founded 
their procedure on the assumption that the decrees of the 
Council of the Vatican had changed the nature of the Cath- 
olic Church ; but more logical than the Prussian, they 
feigned to regard the new religionists as Catholics, and the 
" Romanists " as separatists. The Swiss Catholic clergy, 
in spite of seduction and threats, remained faithful to the 
Holy See ; but among the 50,000 priests of France it would 
have been indeed strange, if thirty or forty had not been 
found willing to incur excommunication, in exchange for 
" thirty pieces of silver." It was with these thirty or forty 
unfrocked monks, or cures who had been interdicted by 
their bishops, and all of whom were foreigners, that the 
Swiss government essayed to found a National Catholic 
Church for the Helvetians. The campaign opened with the 
secularization of several abbeys in the northern cantons ; 
and with the transfer of the Catholic Church in Zurich to 
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the sectarians. Tli-n earn* the «xile of Mgr. Mormillod, 
coadjutor to the bishop of Geneva ; snul the " deposition " 
of Mgr. Laehat, bishop of Bale. The seventy-nine pastors 
of tlio Bernese Jnra having declared, in writing, that tin • v 
would remain faithful to their ordinary, they wore driven 
from their parsonages, and finally from the republic. When 
it was found that .France did not furnish apostates enough 
to supply the vacant parishes among the French-speaking 
Swiss, the government reduced these seventy-nine parishes 
to twenty-eight, and fined or imprisoned all who opposed 
the measure (1) ; then the foreign "Old Catholic" intruders 
began a semblance of such pastoral duties as could be per- 
formed where Hocks were almost entirely wanting. In 
order to justify its robbery and other cruel treatment of the 
Catholics, the Swiss government pointed to the results of a 
plebiscite which it had caused to be taken in order to mani- 
fest the popular will, in reference to what it styled " a new 
organization of the Catholic religion in the Bernese Jura." 
It exultantly showed that while only eighteen thousand had 
voted for the " Bomauist " side of the question, sixty-nine 
thousand had voted for the governmental measures ; but it 
, neglected to state that sixty-six thousand of its supporters 
in the plebiscite were Protestants, who certainly hail no 
right to vote on a question in which the Catholic faith was 
involved (2). The same procedures were eftected in Berne, 
in Geneva, and in all places which, formerly either French 
or Savoyard, the Helvetic Confederation had received, in 
1815, from that notorious trafficker in nationalities, the 
Congress of Yienna; and whose religions liberty, like that 
of the Bernese Jnra, the Swiss Federal Government had 

(1) By this persecution of the Catholics of the Bernese Jnra. the Swiss povemment vio- 
lated Die "Act of Reunion" of 1*15. by whirl) It enpaped to pram perfect freedom «>f 
conscience, and all (lint it Implied, to the Catholic Bernese, then transferred l>y the Con- 
press of Vienna from France to the mercies or the Swiss, of course, at (he time of this 
contempt of international ohlipatlons. France was in no condition to punish the culprit. 

(2) "Let lis suppose, for instance, that in France. In order U> determine whether the 
Protestant churches and the movent Ions from the State should lie plven to the Protestants 
who are called ' Liberal." or rather to those who are faithful to ihe C<m frmfan v( Im lt<>- 
rhclle. recourse was had to the decision of the Catholic population, and that this naturally 
hostile majority therefore a>sumed to repnlaic the rellpion of the minority, a rcllplon 
whlc^ it repels and delists. That Is exactly what happened In Switzerland." Vu.lk- 
franCHk; Plus LV. His Life. Hi* lliv!<>rn, anil His Times, p. 407. Paris. WS. 
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solemnly guaranteed. The robbery of the church of Notre 
Dame in Geneva was peculiarly aggravating ; for not con- 
tent with assigning to the Neo-Protestants the other Cath- 
olic church of the city, the government gave to them also 
an edifice which had been erected by means of subscriptions 
from every part of the Catholic world. The exiled Swiss 
clerg}' were received most fraternally in France. At first 
many of them had intended to pass the term of their ban- 
ishment in Alsace, so recently French politically, and ever 
so French in heart ; but Bismarck forbade their entrance 
into his master's new possession, and he induced the bor- 
dering cantons of Soleure and Bale-Campagne to watch the 
frontier, lest some of the unfortunates should evade his or- 
ders. However, a portion of the ancient French-Swiss fron- 
tier still subsisted ; and those Swiss who lived near to it, or 
who could possibly reach it on Sundays, had the happiness 
of hearing Mass, and of receiving the Sacramental aids 
which they then so sorely needed. In other parts of Swit- 
zerland, especially in the rural districts, the faithful were 
able to hear Mass, etc., whenever one of their hunted priests 
was able to reach them ; barns and similar buildings taking 
the place of their stolen churches (1). Meanwhile the in- , 
truding " Old Catholic" priests were waiting in vain for 
congregations in the desecrated temples of the faith which 
they had forsworn ; frequently they could not find a boy 

(1) "Very frequently the exiled priests, thoroughly disguised, would appear at night, 
and for a few hours, among their parishioners. They would attend the sick, hear a few 
confessions, and celebrate Mass in some hut or cave ; then, at the dawn of day, they would 
disappear. . . . Still more frequently, on Sunday morning, the high-roads leading to the 
French frontier would be crowded with entire families— the children toddling ahead, then 
the mothers marching bravely, and then the fathers guarding the rear of the procession- 
proceeding to the French frontier. They talked in whispers ; every individual showed 
that spirit of recollection which is natural when a religious duty is being performed. Sud- 
denly the groups arrive at a little village over which floats the Tricolor ; they are in free. 
Christian, hospitable France. In the church, their proscribed and exiled pastor ascends 
to the altar. The chants of his parishioners accompany the tears of the exile ; and when 
he turns to speak to his people, found once more, sohs answer sobs. Finally, the poor 
Swiss receive the blessing of their priest, and they bid him farewell ; then they retrace 
their steps to their native soil, feeling that they are enchained once more, and that liber- 
ty is everywhere else but in their Jura. But protestations like these displease the Bernese 
prefect ; he orders the imprisonment of all who presume to make these pilgrimages into 
France. The laws of free Switzerland allow all other kinds of public manifestations- 
processions of Freemasons, free-thinkers, with or without music and banners— but to 
prison with those who dare to go to France in order to pray ! " Villefranche ; loc. cit„ 
p. 469. 
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who was willing to servo at the Sacrifice which they sacri- 
legiously ottered. This state of aiYairs lasted until 187o, 
when the federal government requested the cantonal govern- 
ment of Berne either to prosecute the Catholic clergy ac- 
cording to law, or to allow them to appear in public liko 
other citizens. There was little chance of a successful pro- 
secution where no accusation of crime could bo made ; 
therefore the banishing edict was revoked. The priests of 
the Jura returned to their Hocks ; but not until the ter- 
mination of Bismarck's ""War for Civilization," according to 
which the Swiss Radicals had modelled their own anti-Cath- 
olic campaign, were some of their churches restored to 
them. But the hearts of the immense majority of their 
people had remained faithful to their legitimate pastors ; 
and during the years that were to elapse before religious 
liberty would again be known in Switzerland, the Catholic 
clergv ministered to their spiritual children under difficul- 
ties similar to those which had surrounded the clergy of 
England before the Emancipation of 1829 (1). 

Few as were the recruits mustered by the Dollingerites in 
Germany and Switzerland, still fewer were found in France ; 
although before the decree Pastor attrnus was promulgat- 
ed, there had occurred on the soil of the Eldest Daughter 
of the Church several priestly apostasies which promised, 
according to the hopes of the school of Munich, to be fol- 
lowed by very numerous imitations. The most notorious of 
these priestly renegades was the ex-Carmelite, once known 
as Father Hyacinth, who then resumed his worldly name, 
Charles Lovson. A brief sketch of the career of this un- 
fortunate will not be out of place. Charles Lovson was 
born in Orleans in 1827 ; but while still a child, his family 
removed to Pan, over the Academy of which city his father 

(1) The fallowing notification sent to a schoolmistress In lifts, that Is. a year after the 
exiled cWtry of the Bernese Jura were allowed V> return, will demonstrate the condition 
of outlawry under which the Catholics of Iterne still lal>ored. " Mademoiselle : it Is 
your duty, as an employee of the State of Heme, to do all In your power toward a realiza- 
tion of the State's desires concerning religion* wor-hlp. If your conscience win not per- 
mit you to attend the church which Is recognized and approved liy the government. 1 
leave yo:i at lilx-ny to frequent no church whatsoever : hut since I wts'ithat no bad example 
l>e piven to the children who are In your care. 1 forbid you to ever iro to the barn in which 
that dismissed priest officiates. I send you this warning, so that 1 may not be obliged to 
stop your salary. The I»#iKCtt>r. W.ickl." 
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had been placed as rector, when the government instituted 
Departmental Academies throughout the kingdom. In Pau, 
therefore, under the guidance of his father, the young Loyson 
made his classical studies, and he gave good promise of be- 
coming, in time, an excellent poet. "When eighteen years of 
age, he resolved to enter the ecclesiastical state, and he was 
admitted to the Grand Seminary of Saint-Sulpice in Paris. 
Having been raised to the priesthood in 1851, he taught 
philosophy in the Seminary of Avignon in 1854, and dogmat- 
ic theology in that of Nantes in 1856. Then he performed 
parochial duty for a year in the parish of Saint-Sulpice 
in Paris ; and in 1857 he joined the Congregation of French 
Dominicans which had been recently founded by Lacordaire. 
He remained with the Dominicans, however, only two years ; 
and he left them without having pronounced the religious 
vows. Then he betook himself to the Order of Discalced 
Carmelites, the rule of which is more severe than those of 
most of the monastic organizations ; and after a novitiate of 
two years he made his solemn religious profession, assum- 
ing the name of Hyacinth. In later years, when Father 
Hyacinth had thrown his monastic tunic into the mud of 
disobedience, of apostasy, and of impurity, men wondered 
whether the poor wretch had not been dominated by ambi- 
tion, when he took the three monastic vows ; but it should 
have been remembered that if the Abbe Loyson had not 
been sincere at the time of his farewell to Saint-Sulpice — if 
he had looked forward merely to renown as an orator — he 
would have attained his ambition more easily as a Francis- 
can or as a Dominican, and with much less physical mortifica- 
tion as a Jesuit. We must suppose, therefore, that when, 
after his two years of novitiate, the Carmelite, Father Hya- 
cinth, first appeared in the role of a preacher of " Conferen- 
ces " in the cathedral of Bordeaux during the Advent of 1863, 
he was animated only by a zeal for souls. The course of 
sermons at Bordeaux, and another delivered during the Lent 
of 1864 at Perigueux, led many to almost believe that a 
successor to Lacordaire had been granted to the Church of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century ; and when the 
certainly sympathetic orator preached the Advent sermons 
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of 18G5 in the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, f*w were 
inclined to dispute the proposition. But in the following 
year, 18GG, the conferences of Father Hyacinth on " independ- 
ent morality"; and in 18G7, those on "morality in the fami- 
ly "; seemed 10 be impregnated with a spirit of at least 
questionable orthodoxy. Louis Yenillot, the indomitable 
editor of the U»iuers, and easily the prince of modem journal- 
ists, attacked the preacher with snch vigor and persistency, 
that the case attracted the attention of the Holy See. The 
Carmelite was summoned to Home iu 1809 ; ho may have 
succeeded in justifying himself, as his friends asserted; but 
his short career as a preacher had terminated. A few weeks 
after his return from the Eternal City, he delivered a dis- 
course before an international society of those innocents who 
hope that mere human reason will abolish war at some future 
time ; and his audacious and foolish assertions completely 
justified the energy which Yenillot had displayed in attack- 
ing him. Among other sophisms and absurdities, he im- 
plicit}- placed Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism, on 
the same plane ; representing them as " the three great relig- 
ions of the civilized peoples." His superiors soon command- 
ed him to change his tone, or to abstain from public speak- 
ing. Then this monk, who had calmly and deliberately tak- 
en a vow of obedience to those superiors, wrote to the gen- 
eral of his Order a letter dated Sept. 20, 18G9, announcing 
that he thereby abandoned all connection with the Carme- 
lites, although* as he protested, he still regarded himself as 
a Catholic. By this doffing of the cowl without canonical 
dispensation, the monk Hyacinth was ipso facto excommuni- 
cated ; and the Catholic world was prepared to hear that 
the foolish man " protested against the sacrilegious perver- 
sion of the Gospel," of which Borne was so flagrantly guilty. 
Nor were Catholics surprised when they heard that the ex- 
monk had discovered that " if France and the other Latin 
nations were victims of social anarchy, the principal cause 
of that misfortune was— not Catholicism, of course, but the 
manner in which Catholicism has been, for a long time, in- 
terpreted." In Sept., 1871, Loyson (he could no longer l>o 
stvle' 1 " Father Hvacinth ") attended the first Congress which 
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the " Old Catholics " held in Munich. Naturally the " vic- 
tim of Roman intolerance " was received with an exuberance 
of apparent affection by men whom he apostrophized ,s 
formiug "a protest again^L chat condition of antagonism and 
hatred which the violent and the sophistical would make the 
normal state of Christian peoples." Having entered this 
mutual admiration society, Loyson necessarily saluted Dol- 
linger as " his master," and as " the patriarch of science and 
of German consciences." It had now become too apparent 
that the ex-Carmelite had made shipwreck of his faith ; and 
in the latter part of 1871, his brother, the Abbe Thomas 
Loyson, professor of theology in the Sorbonne, openly dis- 
owned him — a proceeding which Charles hypocritically 
declared to be " the last drop in his chalice of woe." Per- 
haps it was in order to assuage this grief that in 1872 ho 
took to himself a "wife" in the person of an American wid- 
ow whom his efforts, joined to those of the famous Oratorian, 
Gratry, had converted to Catholicism, and to whom, in 1868, 
he had given her first Communion in the chapel of the Ladies 
of the Assumption in Auteuil (1). Shortly after the celebra- 
tion of this sacrilegious union, Loyson accepted an invita- 
tion to become the pastor of the " Old Catholics " of Geneva ; 
but to his credit be it remembered that he refused to take 
possession of the magnificent new church which the exiled 
Bishop Mermillod had built with the offerings of the 
Catholic world, and that he never ceased, while in Gen- 
eva, to protest against the brutality of the German and 
Swiss persecutors of their Catholic fellow-citizens. Loyson 
remained in Geneva less than two years ; he found that the 
lay Popes of Switzerland were more tyrannical than His 
Holiness of Rome. On Aug. 4, 1874, he severed his con- 
nection with the Neo-Protestants by the following letter 
which he sent to the Swiss Federal Council : " Gentlemen ; at- 
tached as I am, from the depths of my heart, to the Church 
in which I was baptized, and the reformation of which, not 
its destruction, I desire ; and convinced as I am by an exper- 
ience which is at last sufficient, that the Liberal Catholicism 

(1) On t'nis occasion Father Hyacinth pronounced the discourse which was published in 
1872, under the t:t]e : Tlic Catholic Reformation. 
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of Geneva is neither Liberal in politics nor Catholic in re- 
ligion ; I have the honor of tendering to you my resignation 
of the pastorship of this city." A reliable author who knew 
Loyson well, and whose assertions are always characterized 
by a judicial calm, tells us that just before this resignation 
of his " Old Catholic " pastorate, Lovson had made a retreat 
in the Grande Chartreuse, the monks being unaware of his 
identity ; and th.it his exactness and recollecteduess had edi- 
fied the entire community (1). If this be true, and certain- 
ly there is no intrinsic reason for denying the fact, wo can 
only suppose that had the American widow not stood in his 
path, Lovson would then have shown that ho still believed 
what he had preached in Notre-Dame, immediately after the 
publication of the Syllabus : " The Church is personified in 
the Bishop of Bishops, the Father of Fathers, the Roman Pon- 
tiff; I submit my words, as I submit my soul, to his supreme 
authority. Ah ! I imbibed respect and love for the Holy See 
with the milk I drew from my Christian mother; and with 
the grace of God, I shall preserve this obedience intact and 
triumphant even unto the tomb." From the day when he 
spurned the yoke of the progeny of Calvin, the ex-Carmelite 
acknowledged no ecclesiastical supremacy. Returning to 
Paris, he found that the Ministry of the Third Republic, an- 
ti-clerical though it was, would not tolerate any public Con- 
ferences on his part ; it was only in 1S77 that he was allowed 
to give a series of " private reunions" in the Circus. For a 
time these exhibitions " drew well " ; but in 1S78, Loyson an- 
nounced to the world a projected resurrection of the " Galli- 
can Church." Since no assistance for the enterprise could 
be obtained in France, the solf-appointed " rector" of the 
imaginary " Church " appealed to the Protestants of Eng- 
land and the United States, not one in a thousand of whom 
had the slightest conception of the meaningof " Gallicanism." 
But the scheme was evidently anti-Roman ; therefore there 
was some response to the request for contributions which 
was made by the Anglican incumbents of Canterbury anr 
Lincoln, by Dean Stanley of "Westminster, and by many of 

(!) 7 2 Noir: The Adaptation of the Dictionary of IWrgitr to the Intellectual .-itovt 
ment <>/ the La*t Half <>/ the Ximtcenth C> ntury. Art. Is>y«on. Tarts. ISC. 
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the Protestant Episcopal dignitaries in the United States. 
The new " Gallican Church " was inaugurated with consider- 
able noise in a little cafe-chantant in the Rue Pochechouart j 
and curiosity gave to it a semblance of life for some months. 
In 1880 Loyson impudently demanded of the Municipal Coun- 
cil possession of the church of the Assumption for the pur- 
poses of his " religion " ; but the Council thought that the 
desired building was too large for the " Gallican " congrega- 
tion. During the short connection of Loyson with the " Old 
Catholics," he naturally followed their ritual in his religious 
services ; thus while he still recited the Canon of the Mass 
in Latin, he used the vernacular for the other portions. But 
when he posed as a restorer of that Gallicanism which would 
have spurned him, he quite consistently invented a liturgy. 
As a foe to antiquity, he was obliged to discard every vestige 
of Latinity ; therefore ,he recited even the Canon of the Mass 
in French. He abolished the altar, and like the Protestants 
with their "Lord's Supper," he used a simple table, and al- 
ways faced his congregation. 

If we except the names of Dollinger, Eeinkens, and Loy- 
son, those of all the luminaries of " Old Catholicism " are al- 
ready forgotten. Who now attaches any significance to the 
james of Friedrich, Schulte, Huber, Eeusch, Langen, Mich- 
selis, Weber, and Maassen, who prognosticated such glory 
for the Neo-Protestantism among the Germans and Swiss ; 
or to the names of Michaud, Junqua, and Guettee, who de- 
clared that the best part of Catholic France would follow 
them in revolt ? As for the few thousands who assembled 
for a time under the standards unfurled by these designing 
or deluded men, most of them either returned, ere long, to the 
true fold of Christ, or plunged into the abyss of infidelity ; 
the few who continued to parade themselves as Catholics of 
the ancient stamp were either Protestants in disguise, or Cath- 
olics whose faith had been lost, to all intents and purposes, 
long before the Vatican Council was held. To-day the curi- 
ous traveller may come across a few bands of so-called " Old 
Catholics" in Germany and Switzerland. Such aggrega- 
tions now and again proclaim their existence among the more 
ignorant of the Germans and Slavs who dwell in our Far- 
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West ; but u short conversation with their members will show 
that the}- are either deluded followers of some excommuni- 
cated disgrace to his cloth, or else persons who aro utterly 
ignorant of Catholic doctrine. Nor could any other condi- 
tion of affairs be possible, since tho fundamental idea of "Old 
Catholicism " is absolutely subversive of that Catholic faith 
which tho Xeo-Protestauts claim to profess. They pretend 
to cling to every particle of the Catholic teaching as it was 
before the promulgation of the Vatican decrees of 1870. And 
nevertheless, they deny the infallibility of the Pope — a doc- 
trine which has been proclaimed by the entire teaching body 
of tlie Catholic Church, of that Church which they affect to 
recognize as infallible in matters of faith and morals. 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BISMARCKIAN SO-CALLED " WAR FOR CIVILIZATION." 

After the persecution of Mgr. Dunin, archbishop of Gne- 
sen and Posen, and of Mgr. Droste-Vischering, archbishop 
of Cologne (1), the Prussian government accorded a period 
of rest to its Catholic subjects ; and when the Constitution of 
1850 had been wrung from Frederick William I V., the situation 
of the Catholics became at least tolerable, principally because 
of the creation of a " Catholic Department " in the Ministry 
of Worship and of Public Instruction — an institution, the 
benefit of which has been persistently exaggerated by German 
enemies of the Church, but which certainly enabled the 
Prussian Catholics to lay their complaints before their govern- 
ment. The Catholics of Prussia were grateful for this audi 
other petty instalments of justice ; and the Catholics of other 
German states so far forgot the almost constant history of 
the northern kingdom as to believe that it could desire to 
treat their religion with something approaching to equity. 
When the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 had been declared l 
and the Bavarian Diet was hesitating as to the course to be. 
pursued by the Cabinet of Munich, one of the most influential! 
leaders of the Catholic party, Peter Reichensperger, per- 
suaded his colleagues to vote for the Prussian alliance. No 
more convincing proof than this fact can be needed to de- 
monstrate that the Catholics of Germany trusted the govern- 
ment of Prussia at that time. But they did not know the spir- 
it of that government, remarks one of its victims (2), a3 it was 

(1) See our Vol. v., p: 254 and p. 257. 

(••2) History of the Persecution of the Catholic Church in Prussia (1870-1876), by Mgr. 
Janiszcwski, Auxiliary Bishop of Pos^n and Gnesen. Formerly Member of the Diet oi 
Berlin. Paris, 1879. 
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known by the Polish subjects of the Hohenzollern — by those 
heroic Poles, whose complaints against the government of 
Berlin the deluded German Catholics were then wont to de- 
ride. The Catholics of Germany seemed not to realize that 
their co-religionists of the Rhenish Provinces were treated 
with comparative gentleness, simply because of their geo- 
graphical position ; because of their proximity to the Prench 
frontier. "It was a great fault on our part," said another 
victim, Mgr. Ketteler, bishop of Mayence, in the preface to 
one of his writings, " to have believed in the stability of the 
Prussian Constitution, in the rights which it plainly allowed 
us. We were blamable for having believed that in Prussia 
justice could triumph over the inveterate prejudice against 
Catholics, and over party passion. We were deceived ; but 
the fault is not one which should cause us to blush." As 
for William I., the Catholics had indeed felt some anxiety 
when he mounted the throne in 1861, and precisely because 
of his Masonic affiliations ; but like his chancellor, William 
I. was apt at dissimulation. At as late a period as 1870, just 
after the new German Empire had been proclaimed at Ver- 
sailles, and when the dogs of persecution were about to be 
unleashed against his" too faithful Catholic subjects, the 
" pious and loyal " emperor-king feigned an affectionate inter- 
est in the independence of the Holy See which no Catholic 
monarch of the time manifested. Replying to an address 
from the Knights of Malta of the Rhenish Provinces and of 
Westphalia, he said : " I regard the occupation of Rome by 
the Italians as an act of violence ; and when this war is end- 
ed, I shall not fail to take it into consideration, in concert 
with other sovereigns." But the reverberations of the last 
cannonades of the Franco-German war had scarcely died 
away, when the blindly loyal Prussian Catholics found them- 
selves denouuced, threatened, and finally crushed ; and many 
of the priests and Sisters of Charity, who were brutally thrust 
out of the empire, had just been decorated by the persecutor 
in testimony to their heroic care for the German wounded, 
both Protestant and Catholic, during the recent struggle. 

At that time Catholics wondered, and ever since those 
days they have wondered, as to the earthly reason for this 
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persecution. Of course, the prime motive was to be sought 
in the implacable hatred of the powers of hell for the 
Church of God ; but by what arguments had Satau induced 
" German intelliger.ee " to become his instrument in the at- 
tempt to render the Hohenzollern successful in a task which 
had been impossible to the Hohenstaufen ? Some discerned 
the cause of the persecution in the revolutionary principles 
adopted by Prussia before 180G, and which were then ap- 
plied — principles which logically implied the direst conse- 
quences (1). Others ascribed the madness of the " Iron 
Chancellor " and of his imperial tool to the arrogance which 
had resulted from the war in which Germany, aided by the 
anger of God against France, had been so unexpectedly 
successful — an arrogance which seemed to ask : " "Who is 
our God? " These latter speculativists deemed it not un- 
natural that Prussia, born of sacrilege, should have con- 
ceived the idea that to her was reserved the " historical 
mission " to complete the work of Luther. However, the 
Prussian government itself, its official and its " officious " 
press, and its agents among the deputies of parliament, en- 
deavored to justify the barbarous " War for Civilization," 
firstly, because the Vatican Council had defined the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility ; secondly, because the Catholic Church 
had " assumed an attitude of aggression against the laws 
of the State "; and thirdly, because the Catholics had con- 
tributed to the formation of the parliamentary party which 
was styled the Centre, and which Bismarck stigmatized as a 
" mobilization against the State." In regard to the first 
excuse, first formulated by Bismarck in a despatch dated 
May 14, 1872, and which was acclaimed by " German intel- 
ligence " as though it believed that the Roman Pontiff was 
about to lead several millions of soldiers who would force 
all heretics and Jews to obey his behests, we need only say 
that less than four months before he wrote this despatch, 
that is, on Jan. 30, the chancellor had declared that it was 
the duty of the State to abstain from all interference in the 
dogmatic teachings of the Church. On this occasion, dur- 
ing a parliamentary discussion as to whether the "Lutz 

(1) Janiszewski; loc. ci'(., p. II. 
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Law," subjecting the pulpit to police supervision, should 
be applied also to primary schools, Bismarck said : " The 
Prussian government is very far from wishing to enter on 
any dogmatic disputations concerning the changes (sic) in the 
teachings of the Catholic Church ; for every one of those 
teachings, which are received by so many German citizens, 
ought to be sacred for both the nation and the government," 
As for the second excuse, the pretense that the Church was 
<milty of " aggressions " on the authority of the State, the 
chancellor never pretended to substantiate his charge ; when 
summoned in parliament to produce his proofs, he simply 
replied : " Search in your hearts, gentlemen ! " and the Lib- 
erals exploded with laughter, because of what they deemed 
a side-splitting joke. The most bitter reproaches, on the 
part of the Catholic deputies, never induced the persecutor 
to defend his course with anything else than bare assertion ; 
hence it was that in the session of Feb. 4, 1874, Mallinckrodt 
thus reproved the Minister of Public Instruction : " The 
deputy, Eeichensperger, in his last discourse on this matter, 
frequently asked the Minister for proofs of his allegations, but 
the Minister thought proper to remain silent. As for me, I 
must regard this course as worthy of an intelligent man ; 
but only in the supposition that the Minister could give no 
satisfactory reply. But in spite of this silence, the govern- 
ment, realizing that it ought to show the world that it is 
obliged to defend itself, and knowing that it cannot justify 
its conduct, continually advances, in all of its arguments for 
new laws, innumerable assertions which it presents as 
axioms. Thus to-day, in the fivst paragraph which treats of 
its motives, it tells us of ' proceedings which are hostile to 
the State,' of a war ' which is forced on the government,' 
and of 'means which the State must adopt in its own defence.' 
There is as much truth in all these axioms as there was in 
the famous announcement of the wolf to the lamb in the 
ancient fable." The third excuse, the pretended crime of 
the Catholics in helping to form the party of the Centre, a 
party which was composed of Protestants as well as of Cath- 
olics ; every man of sense in Germany knew well that the 
object of the Centre was not to curtail the prerogatives of 
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the new empire, but solely to uphold the principles which 
are preservative of true liberty and real civilization, princi- 
ples which Bismarck had threatened from the moment of the 
triumph of Germany over France. After the war with Aus- 
tria in 18GG, it became evident to all the conservatives of 
Prussia that the royal chancellor had taken Cavour for his 
model ; and after the Franco-German war, when a false Lib- 
eralism began to dominate all Germany, the fears of the 
conservatives were augmented, although man}- still retained 
some confidence in that William I. who had so persistently 
talked about God in all his telegrams from the battle-fields of 
France, and in that Bismarck whose conservatism had been 
so absurdly extravagant since 1848. But the mask soon fell 
from the faces of both emperor and chancellor ; and then, 
in the spring of 1871, a few of the principal conservatives (1) 
met in Berlin, and drew up the following programme of 
political action : " I. To defend as a fundamental principle, 
the federal character of the German Empire (Jnstitia funda- 
menium regnorum), and consequently to prevent, by every 
possible means, any change in the federal character of the 
Constitution of the empire, and to yield not one particle of 
the independence of the several states, unless such conces- 
sion should be absolutely necessary for the integrity of the 
said empire. II. To uphold, as far as possible, the moral 
and material welfare of all classes of the population ; and 
to endeavor to procure Constitutional guarantees for civil 
and religious liberty, and above all for the rights of religious 
associations, against the violence of the legislature. III. 
Guided by these principles, the party (of the'Centre) will de- 
liberate on all subjects presented in the imperial parlia- 
ment ; but its members will always be free to vote in a sense 
contrary to that of the majority." Certainly there was 
nothing in this programme which could justify the Bis- 
marckian assertion that the Centre was a " mobilization 
against the State.'.' 

What were the true causes of the pretended " War for 
Civilization " '? The prime author of the persecution was 

il) Sayigny, Windhorst (of Meppenh Mallinckrodt, Probst, Reichensperger(OIpe), Lov- 
venstein, and Vrajtag. 
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Bismarck ; but it is certain that the idea of such a move- 
ment would not have been conceived even by that self-con- 
fident personage, had he not found the way for it already 
prepared — had he not found in nearly every German Prot- 
estant, Jewish, and infidel mind, a number of notions which 
had attained the dignity of axioms, and which had only 
waited for Prussian development in order to actuate them- 
selves in a persecution of the Catholic Church. The first of 
these notions was that of the omnipotence of the State, the 
Csesarisni of ancient Paganism, which regarded the people 
as existing for the State or emperor, ignoring the rational 
conception that the State or emperor should be for the peo- 
ple. " These instinctive ideas which dominated in Prussia 
after the Reformation," says Janiszewski, " were soon sys- 
tematized by German philosophy ; Fichte effected much in 
this regard, but the Pantheism of Hegel, with its theory of 
an absolute State, perfected the system. That which the 
French Revolution actuated in a moment of delirium, Ger- 
man philosophy reduced to precision, recognizing as a su- 
preme being a certain absolute which, according to the var- 
ious systems, is sometimes ideal, and sometimes material. 
This absolute idea, this supreme something with various 
names, is by its own nature without reason and without 
consciousness. Thus Hartmann, one of the latest philoso- 
phers of that school, called its teaching ' the philosophy of 
that which has no consciousness of itself.' That which 
the Christian world has always termed ' God ' is, according 
to that school, an ideal unity, a Universal All which has an 
existence only in the imagination of its adherents. This 
creation of the unregulated mind of man is, to speak clearly, 
a complete deification of man ; and since, according to this 
system, the State is collective individualism endowed with 
power, it follows that the system is the deification of the 
State. The relation of man to the State is that of a drop to 
the ocean in which it is lost. ... No wonder that with such 
theories for a foundation of philosophy, we hear men de- 
manding a National Church ! If God is confined within the 
limits of a nation, of a State, how can the Church, estab- 
lished for His glorification, be universal ? On theories like 
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these rests all science in Protestant Germany, and especially 
in Prussia. On these principles are based history, the 
natural sciences, political economy, and above all, Public 
Law. From the chairs of the Universities these ideas spread 
into the yynuiasia, where professors and students, often in 
good faith, advocate principles and opinions whose baneful 
nature they do not perceive, believing that through them 
they will attain the light of true civilization. This doctrine 
has penetrated all Prussian intelligence, especially in the 
bureaucracy, from the Ministers down to the ushers ; and 
the journalists propagate it among the people, without under- 
standing it themselves. The enlightened men of Prussia 
have been trained in these ideas (1). I know not whether 
the authors of the persecution really proposed to annihilate 
Christianity ; but it is indubitable that, starting from such 
principles, and holding such opinions concerning the State, 
they struck at the heart of Christianity." Based as it was 
on the principles just described, it is not strange that " Ger- 
man science " should have entertained an extravagant idea 
of " the historical mission of Prussia," that mystical thing 
which was known as " Borrussianism," and which was in- 
terpreted according to his own whims by every heterodox 
politician, Protestant theologaster, and socialistic dreamer 
in Prussia, although all of these united in denying the right 
of existence to any school of thought which opposed their 
fantastic doctrinarianism. It was this " Borrussianism " 
that threw Austria out of Germany in 1866 (2) ; and under 
the guidance of Bismarck it became the chief instrument in 
the latest German persecution of the Church. And it may 
be well to note here that in Bismarck, the chief among the 

(1) In his famous book entitled The Reptile Fund, Henry Wiittke. professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leipslc, cites a remark made in the public court at Mayence, on Dec. 19, 1873, by 
the imperial procurator, Schoen : "The emperor is a sacred person, whose majesty is 
superior to all the laws of the State." 

(2) " During many years, the Prussian journals, and those which were sold to Prussia, 
used the phrase, ' The Mission of Prussia in Germany,' to hide the greed of conquest which 
tormented the Cabinet of Berlin. After the victory of Prussia (over Austria) in 18G6, most 
of these journals went into transports of joy because Prussia had happily realized ihe 
' unity of Germany.' But a third of the Gprmans bad been excluded from Germany, and 
these gentry prated about the unity of Germany. This unity of Germany, as it really ex- 
ists, means that the lesser sovereigns have become Prussian prefects." Wcttke ; Tfie 
Reptile Fund, French Transl., p. 158. 
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latest apostles of " Borrussianisui," such a thing as German 
patriotism was an unknown quantity during the greater part 
of his active political career. After 1848, he belonged to 
the Prussian party which was known as the " Junkers," a 
party which was so exclusively Prussian, that it hated the 
mention of German unity, and was wont to distinguish it- 
self by fastening the German cockades to the tails of dogs. 
Alluding to this " Borrussianism " of the " Junkers," Mgr. 
Janiszewski declared in the Diet of Berlin, and not one 
voice contradicted him, that Bismarck, the vaunted German 
patriot, had hitherto been one of those who lamented : 
" What a pity it is that no one has yet invented a Prussian 
language, so that we may not be obliged to speak in that 
beggarly German tongue ! " (1). Unless one remembers the 
deep significance of this " Borrussianism," he will be un- 
able to account for the wicked absurdities of the " War for 
Civilization " ; with its meaning well fixed in his mind, he 
will be surprised by none of the extravagancies which it 
originated. 

(1) "■ Bismarck was generally kuown as an ardent Prussian patriot, as a votary of the 
House of Hobenzolleru ; but never as a German patriot. He wished to see Prussia, and 
its reigning family, great and powerful ; as for Germany, he regarded it as a neighbor 
which might be easily conquered, and thus become a means for the aggrandizement of 
Prussia. Because Bismarck, at a convenient moment, raised the standard of German 
nationality, are we to cousider him a German patriot ? Did he not act similarly iu Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, during his war against Austria ? His love for a nationality lasted as 
long as his interests demanded such affection. The Memnires of General La Marmora 
demonstrate the Prussian patriotism of Bismarck ; he always placed Germany in the rear. 
If Germany was to have been governed by the House of Hapsburg or by that of Wittelsbach 
(Bavaria), would the patriotism of Bismarck have upheld German unity ? Would he not 
rather have used every means to prevent that unity, as he did in 1848 and the ensuing 
years '? A true patriot considers only the unity of the nation ; he places provincial or 
dynastic interests in a secondary position. If we Poles were to-day so happy as to be able 
to unite the fragments of our dismembered country, would we dispute as to what family 
should wear the crown of Poland ? Would we, merely for a matter of minor importance, 
repnl from the unity of Poland seven or ei.'ht millions of our brethren, as Bismarck did in 
the affair of the Austrian -Germans? The sole ohject of Bismarck was to clothe all Ger- 
mans in the Prussian uniform, and to put a Prussian helmet on every German head. It 
was no patriotic enthusiasm for Germany that impelled the chancellor to war on the 
Catholic Church : he was impelled by the deeply-rooted ideas of Prussia concerning its 
' historical mission,' and by the Prussian greed of glory, which had been exciled by its 
recent and unexpected successes. This intellectual and psychological disposition, raised 
to the superlative by success, so blinded Bismarck, that he persuaded himself that the 
'historical mission' of Prussia— or, as it would be termed in Christian language, the 
' providential mission '—reposed entirely on his shoulders : that he alone was called to 
conquer the ene.ny of the State- Absolute, an enemy which no power of earth had yet 
been able to subdue. Quern Deus punire vult, dementat." Janiszewski ; Zoc. cit., 
Ch.2. 
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Besides the theory so generally received in Prussia eon- 
■cerning the State-Absolute, and the fantastic notion of a 
"historical mission" on the part of the Brandenburgurs, 
there were other causes of the " War for Civilization. " One 
of these was Protestant hatred of Rome ; but that senti- 
ment externates itself so naturally, whenever opportunity 
is offered, that we are absolved from any necessity of show- 
ing, at any great length, how it influenced the chancellor 
during the prosecution of the most tremendous of his en- 
terprises. Of course there are not wanting publicists who 
would have us believe that the prime motive of Bismarck, 
when he entered on the " "War for Civilization," was not the 
destruction of the Catholic Church in Germany ; that his 
great object was the annihilation of the Centre, the parliamen- 
tary party which formed the chief obstacle to the success of his 
policy of centralization. And it is true that he once remarked 
to Ketteler, bishop of Mayence : " You and your party 
desire to undo the work of 1113* policy. You compel me to 
war on the Church ; but we shall see who will prove to be 
the stronger " (1). But we cannot forget that as far back 
as 1859, Bennigsen, one of the accomplices of Bismarck, 
wrote : " All goes well ; now we have but one citadel to 
storm — that of Ultramontanism " (2). And in the sup- 
position that the persecution of the Church was undertaken 
merely as a means for crushing the Centre, how can we ac- 
count for the fact that six months before the formation of 
the Centre, that is, on Oct. 21, 1870, the crown-prince, the 
future Frederick III., wrote in that private diary which was 
afterward published by Geffken : " Bismarck tells my 
brother-in-law that after this war we shall enter on a cam- 
paign against Infallibility?" A few days before the crown- 
prince made this entry, that is, on Sept. 13, the chancellor, 
talking to the mayor of Reims 011 the influence of the Latin 
peoples whom he hated so virulently, exclaimed : " Once 
that we have settled with Catholicism, they will all dis- 
appear." But not to multiply proofs that Bismarck's per- 
secuting spirit antedated the birth of the Centre, we note that 

(') The Talis Uutver.% Nov. r.. 1S78. 

(2) Bazin ; \i r iiidthorst. Hit Allien, and His Artirrsaries, p. 41. Pari>, 189t>. 
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the Polish Jew, Lasker, the founder of the " National 
Liberal " party, avowed in the Keichstag, in Nov., 1873, 
that he and his friends had arranged with Bismarck in 1869 
for an immediate war on the Catholic Church ; and that 
hostilities had been deferred, merely because German unity 
was not yet completed. These testimonies lead us to reject 
the belief that hatred of the Catholic Church was not the 
primary motive for the " War for Civilization "; but we do 
not deny that Bismarck regarded a religious war as a dis- 
traction for his political enemies — one that would enable 
him to avoid many parliamentary quarrels. And for the 
purpose of attracting to himself the dog of Liberalism r 
what bone could he throw into its gaping jaws, which would 
be more toothsome than Catholicism ? Again, a war on the 
Church would afford the absolutistic chancellor an oppor- 
tunity for the destruction of the comparatively liberal 
Prussian Constitution of 1850, which contravened his 
projects in many instances. And now, before we dismiss 
this subject of the causes of the " War for Civilization," we 
must not fail to notice the close alliance which then, as ever, 
subsisted between the Prussian government and. Free- 
masonry. General Selazinski spoke the exact truth when, in 
his Freemasonry and Christendom, which was printed in 
Berlin with the authorization of the Grand Lodge of Ger- 
many, he said : " Among all the European powers which 
have concerned themselves with Masonry, only two have 
been consistent : Prussia, which has always protected our 
order ; and the Papacy, which has ever opposed it." William 
I. had been an ardent Mason since 1840. On Nov. 5, 1853, 
while he was still heir-apparent, he officiated, in his ca- 
pacity of Protector of all the German Lodges, at the in- 
itiation of his son, the future Frederick III. ; and in his 
salutatory discourse, he said to the young adept : " Be 
a firm support to this order ! If you are such, you will 
not only assure your future, but you will have the grand satis- 
faction of having propagated around yourself that which is 
beautiful and true " (1). When the " War for Civilization " 
had been well inaugurated, the organs of Masonry deemed 

(1) The Masonic Berliner Taycblatt for Oct., 1882. 
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it wise to forego their customary policy of reticence con- 
cerning the campaigns and victories of the order; they 
could not restrain their joy as they pictured to them- 
selves a speedy " destruction of (he infamous one," and they 
called on the earth to witness that the adepts of the Square 
and Triangle had taken the chief part in the foundation of 
the new German Empire, and in the " glorious " war then 
being waged against the Papacy. Thus the Rhenish Herald 
of Oct. 25, 1873, proclaimed : " We are justified in asserting 
that it was the spirit of Freemasonry which, in the last ar- 
raignment of Ultramontanism, pronounced sentence through 
the ever-memorable letter of His Majesty to the Pope. 
The ideas of the Emperor William, who, as every one 
knows, is a Freemason, do not date from yesterday ; nor 
have those ideas been inspired only by his actual counsel- 
lors, as certain parties would have men believe. Long ago, 
when the emperor was in the flower of his age, he announced 
those ideas in a session of our order, at a time when the 
world held a very different opinion in regard to him. On 
that occasion, he gave utterance to sentiments which befitted 
a prince and a man ; and he has proved himself faith- 
ful to them. If he now fulfils his promises, future ag63 will 
praise him." A few days after this interesting effusion was 
published, the Freemasons Journal of Leipsic perorated 
as follows : " When Freemasonry is thus brought into the 
presence of two antagonists, that is, in presence of the emperor 
who, in his fraternal capacity, protects our order, and in the 
presence of the Pope, who curses it and would sink it into hell, 
it can and ought take but one side. It must range itself on 
the side where it is loved. . . . Together with the emperor, 
we are progressing toward freedom of mind without sub- 
jection, toward a pacification of society without any dis- 
tinction of creeds, and toward an abolition of all egoistic 
prejudices That venerable hero is our Brother (Will- 
iam I. ) ; he is bound to us by an indestructible chain. The 
ideal pursued by our order associates him with us; with us 
and for us, he handles the Mallet of force, the Square of wis- 
dom, and the Compass of a common inspiration which serves 
to regulate, according to an ideal type, acts which are worthy 
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of man. . . . We are confident that all our Brethren are ani- 
mated by these sentiments, and that they will not forget, in 
the banquets which are given on stated occasions, to kindle 
three tires in honor of, and for the love of, the noble old man 
who knows how to combat the powers of darkness which 
would destroy our projects." 

The first information concerning the hostile intentions of 
the Prussian government in their regard was conveyed to the 
Catholics by a sequence of articles in the Gazette of the Cross, 
a journal which was practically owned by Bismarck ; and very 
soon, that is, during the first months of 1871, all the subsi- 
dized press — those journals which now came to be known as 
the " reptile press " — began to ring the changes on the impu- 
dent lies of the chancellor. The world was informed that, hav- 
ing vanquished " her external enemies," Germany had now de- 
termined to conquer " her internal foes " ; namely, the Ultra- 
montanes who, by their acceptance of the decrees of the Vati- 
can Council, had " caused a lamentable division in the Catholic 
Church, and were thus endangering the peace of the empire." 
It was not the intention of His Majesty, the world was 
assured, to disturb the " real Catholics " (so the chancellor 
styled the handful of Dollingerites) ; the enemy was that 
" Jesuitism " which had become insupportable, since the de- 
claration of Papal Infallibility. The first attack on the 
Catholics, or on Jesuitism, as the lying Minister described 
it, was the suppression of the Catholic Department in the 
Ministry of Worship on July 8, 1871 — a measure w Inch was 
equivalent to a declaration that thereafter the government 
would pay no attention to any grievances which the Catholics 
mi<dit suffer. The next blow was directed against a dogma 
of Catholic faith, and against ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A 
priest named Wolmann, professor of religion in the Catholic 
College of Braunsberg, having persisted in rejecting the Vat- 
ican decrees, his ordinary, the bishop of Ermland, had ex- 
communicated him. In spite of the protests of the parents 
of the students, the Minister of Worship threatened with ex- 
pulsion all the lads who would not take their lessons in the 
Catholic faith from an excommunicated man. The third en- 
terprise was directed against " the abuses of the pulpit." A 
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law was proposed in the German Reichstag by the Bavarian 
Minister, Lutz, an avowed patron of the " Old Catholics," ac- 
cording to which imprisonment for perhaps two years was 
to be the punishment of an}' priest who, in a church or else- 
where, in a sermon or in any kind of speech, should " dis- 
turb public trancpiillity." This law, sacrificing to "Bor- 
russianism " the liberty and honor of all the German clergy, 
was rushed through the Reichstag on Nov. 28. In Feb.,, 1872, 
the same Reichstag was asked to consider a law which would 
deprive the clergy of their right of surveillance over primary 
schools ; the law was passed, and the consequences were terri- 
ble. In some places, the new government inspectors forbade 
the children to use the " superstitious " salutation, " Praised 
be Jesus Christ ! " universally given by German Catholics 
where we are satisfied with a " How d'y do ? " In many dis- 
tricts the crucifixes and hoty pictures were thrown ont of the 
schools, and were replaced by portraits of their Sacred Majes- 
ties, the emperor and empress. In nearly all schools the 
little pupils were taught that the Biblical stories with which 
their Catholic teachers had loaded their memories, were mere 
fables. Some inspectors gave to young girls themes for 
composition, which were more " patriotic " than moral ; thus, a 
favorite subject was : " What are the sentiments which ought 
to agitate the heart of a young woman, when she sees an officer 
of hussars ? " (1). From the middle of May until the end of 
June, the imperial government occupied itself with measures 
for the expulsion of all Jesuits and their "affiliated orders " 
from the empire. The impudence of the design was so pat- 
ent, however, that it became necessary to show that the gov- 
ernmental action was caused by the " pressure of public opin- 
ion." On Sept. 22, 1871, the " Old Catholics " had proclaimed, 
in their Congress of Munich, that the good of the State deman- 
ded the expulsion of the Jesuits. "It is notorious," said the 
Dollingerites in the sixth article of their programme, "that the 
said Society of Jesus is the cause of the dissensions at present 
troubling the Catholic Church. This Society uses its power- 
ful influence in order to propagate in the hierarchy, among the 
clergy, and among the people, tendencies which are contrary 

(!) Janiszkwski ; luc. cit., p. 115. 
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to civilization, dangerous to the State, and anti-national. It 
preaches a false morality, and it strives for power. Therefore 
we are of opinion that peace, happiness, and unity in the 
Church, as well as amicable relations between the Church and 
civil society, are impossible, if an end is not put to the bane- 
ful proceedings of this Society." It was to this declaration of 
a few excommunicated recalcitrants that Bismarck pointed, 
when he asserted that even among Catholics, "public opinion " 
called for the banishment of the Jesuits. That the same ac- 
tion was demanded by "public opinion" among Protestants, 
was said to be evident from the fact that a representative body 
of Protestants, who had met at Darmstadt eight days after the 
" Old Catholic " pronouncement, had adopted a resolution con- 
demning the Jesuits in the strongest terms. In the parliamen- 
tary debates to which this " public opiuion " gave rise, it was 
evident that the ministerial orators were attacking the Catholic 
Church, although the Jesuits alone were mentioned ; one of 
these declaimers, Windthorst of Berlin (never to be con- 
founded with his uncle, Windthorst of Meppen), in a moment 
of passion, exclaimed : " There is no other way. ' Ecrasez 
V infume ! ' By a vote of 181 against 63, the German par- 
liament banished from the empire " the Society of Jesus, as 
well as all the orders or congregations affiliated to it." In vain 
the Catholics of Westphalia and of the Rhenish Provinces 
appealed for relief to the much-vaunted justice of the emper- 
or ; the " pious and loyal " William I. refused to receive their 
deputation, and on July 4, 1872, he signed the infamous de- 
cree. The reader will note that this ordinance was framed so 
as to affect not only the Society of Jesus, but also " all the 
orders or congregations affiliated to it." This provision 
accentuated the malice of the chancellor and his worshippers. 
There never have been, and are not now, any orders or congre- 
gations in " affiliation " with the Jesuits ; the sole connection 
between the sons of Loyola and the members of any other 
society is that which must subsist among all the children of 
the Church. But Bismarck chose to affect the crass ignor- 
ance which is frequently found among Protestants, as they 
unwittingly compliment the celebrated Society by an appli- 
cation of the term " Jesuit " to every uncompromising Cath- 
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olic ; and the event proved that when the chancellor pro- 
claimed tile same punishment for the Jesuits and their " affili- 
ated orders or congregations," he prepared the way for the 
banishment, at his convenience, of any religious who might 
incur his displeasure. 

The incidents which we have just narrated were mere pre- 
hides to the " War for Civilization," on which the German 
enemies of the Church had already resolved, and which was 
solemnly declared in May, 1873, by the promulgation of 
those enactments which have rendered the name of Talk 
infamous, but which are often designated as the " May 
Laws." Some time before Bismarck entered on his great- 
est enterprise, Friedeberg, a professor of law in the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, who was afterward made a privy-councillor 
toFalk, had published a work entitled The German Empire 
and the Catholic Church, in which he had detailed, with an 
effrontery which was almost Satanic, a plan for the complete 
extirpation of Catholicism in Germany, for the greater glory 
of Prussia, and of free thought. Friedeberg disagreed with 
the doctrinarians who thought that the power of Catholicism 
could be diminished by a separation of Church and State. 
On the contrary, said Friedeberg, such a separation would 
be of great profit to the Church ; since iu our day Catholicism 
is in perfect accord with the people. Were the Church of 
Rome, he added, as free from governmental surveillance in 
Prussia as she is in the United States of America, her power 
in Prnssia would be more than doubled. Again, observed 
the professor, Protestantism in Prussia would suffer greatly, 
if Church and State were separated ; indeed, without the aid 
of the State, Protestantism would perish in Prussia. Let the 
State continue, therefore, to aid its most valuable ally in its 
struggle with Catholicism. Finally, insisted Friedeberg, a 
separation of Church and State in Germany would injure the 
" Old Catholics," the men whom Prussia had encouraged to 
revolt with her promises of pecuniary and other aid. Then 
Friedeberg thus resumed his plan : " We have indicated our 
reasons for not wishing, at the present, for a separation of 
Church and State ; and we have also pointed out the path, on 
which the State should enter. If, as we think, the Church 
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must one clay be cut away from the social body, we should 
begin now to prepare for that operation, so that it will in- 
jure or weaken the State as little as possible. In the mean- 
time, let us put a ligature on the artery through which runs . 
the blood of the Church— that artery which communicates to 
the Church the strength and life of the State. We should 
isolate the ecclesiastical limb gradually, accustoming the 
State to do without it, so that when the amputation is finally 
made, the loss of the limb will not be perceived. There will 
not be much blood lost, and the wound a\ ill cicatrize quick- 
ly." Such was the plan adopted by Bismarck ; the Church 
was to be cut away from the social body ; but the operation 
was to be performed so dexterously, that the patient should 
not screech too fearfully, and the State should not receive too 
serious a shock. Had the Catholic Church been an insti- 
tution of the State, like Prussian Evangelical Protestantism, 
with the sovereign for its supreme pontiff, then Eriedeberg, 
Bismarck, and Falk would have been numbered among the 
" great men " of the world. Very little study of the " May 
Laws " is required for the conclusion that they were well 
designed for the accomplishment of the intention of Eriede- 
berg — " to asphyxiate the Church, and to dry up her vital 
source." The first of these laws, enacted by the Diet of 
Berlin on May 11, 1873, concerned the education of the 
clergy, and the nomination to ecclesiastical offices. It or- 
dered that no person could exercise ecclesiastical functions 
in Prussia, unless he was a German ; unless he had been ed- 
ucated according to the terms of the law ; and unless he was 
perfectly acceptable to the government. The education of 
all prospective priests was to be conducted by the State. 
The aspirant was to take his bachelor's degree in a govern- 
ment gymnasium ; during three years he was to study what 
the State designated as theology in a German University ; and 
an examination by officers of the State was to finally pro- 
nounce on his fitness for the priesthood. Every ecclesiastic- 
al educational establishment was to be subject, at all hours 
and in every matter, to governmental surveillance. No nom- 
ination to a parish or to any care of souls could be made by 
a bishop without the approbation of the civil authority 
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The second law, enacted on Ma}' 12, concerned ecclesiastic- 
al discipline ; audits spirit was that of the preceding or- 
dinance. The Roman Pontiff could have no voice in any 
matter concerning discipline in any diocese or parish of 
Prussia ; for all disciplinary ecclesiastical matters were de- 
clared to pertain exclusively to German ecclesiastical author- 
ity, exercised with the permission of the government. And 
the last appeal in all cases of ecclesiastical discipline was to 
be made to a royal tribunal, sitting in Berlin ; this court was 
to dismiss bishops and priests, as though they were so many 
snb-prefects of the State. The third law, enacted on May 
13, prohibited any ecclesiastical censure of any act command- 
ed by the State. All public excommunication was absolute- 
ly forbidden. The fourth law, enacted on May 14, ordered 
that when any person wished to change his religion, he 
should signif}- that desire to the Minister of Public \Vorship, 
who would charge him one march for a permissive license. 
Our limited space forbids citations from the protests issued 
by the Prussian bishops against these laws, or from the 
many eloquent speeches condemning them which were pro- 
nounced in the Prussian parliament by Mallinckrodt, Wind- 
thorst (of Meppen), and other valiant members of the Centre. 
The efforts of these champions were of no avail ; the united 
forces of Protestantism, Freemasonry, " Borrussianism," 
Judaism, and " German intelligence," had decided "to crush 
the infamous one," even thongh their weapons constituted 
a serions danger for public liberty. In a C} r nical discourse 
which was worthy of his school, Wirchow, one of the most 
prominent representatives of materialistic " German science," 
admitted quite cheerfully that the May Laws were " ar- 
bitrary in the extreme, and dangerous to liberty " ; but, 
he added : " Since we need not fear that the Centre will 
soon attain power, and since these arbitrary laws injure the 
Catholic Church alone, we ought to adopt them." This ad- 
mission that the May Laws would injure " the Catholic 
Church alone " is very significant ; for the reader must know 
that those ordinances ostensibly affected the Protestants as 
well as the Catholics. Falk had announced, however, that 
the enactments had been made to apply to Protestants "for 
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the sake of symmetry " ; that is, that the government wished 
to present the appearance of impartiality, knowing full 
well that the Protestants of Prussia had been accustomed so 
long to State-slavery, that it was a matter of small conse- . 
quence to them when they were loaded with a few more 
chains. And two other facts must be considered. Nothing 
in the Falk Laws affected the conscience of a Protestant, 
even of a sincere one ; and even though the sectarian con- 
science had been affected, it would have regarded as too 
heavy no sacrifice which might purchase the degradation of 
tlit, Catholic Church. Some curious persons asked Falk why 
it was that the Jews were not included among those affected 
by his Laws ; the repiy was that " the government did not 
perceive j,ny practical necessity " of including the children 
of Abraham. Had he dared, the Minister would have as- 
signed the true reason for the Jewish exemption — the pleth- 
oric purses of ihe Jewish magnates, without whose aid the 
power even of Bismarck would have vanished into thin air. 

We need not insult the intelligence of the reader by any 
lengthy disquisition on the absurd lie uttered by Bismarck, 
when he termed his war on Catholicism a " War for Civili- 
zation." Even a tyro. in the study of history knows that m 
the combat against truth and virtue, error and sin never wage 
war under their own names ; that from the time of Lucifer's 
rebellion down to the exploits of the Commune of Paris, 
evil has always clothed itself in the mantle of enlightenment 
and progress. Even " German science," in which Bismarck 
was an adept, is forced to admit that to the Catholic Church 
alone is due the fact that the modern Germans are not now 
barbarians; and that to the Catholic Church alone did the 
original Prussians — a Slavic, not a Germanic tribe — owe 
their liberation from the degrading idolatry to which they had 
been victims for centuries after the other European bar- 
barians had become civilized under the shadow of the Cross. 
And truly phenomenal impudence was requisite for the asser- 
tion that a state of war existed between parties, only one of 
whom was armed, and with the weapons of confiscations, im- 
prisonment, and exile, while the resistance of the other con- 
sisted only of fidelity to God's law, and of invincible patience 
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under persecution. Some publicists have qualified the phrase 
" War for Civilization " as a convenient euphemism ; but that 
which it meant was a downright He. " In the entire course 
of this affair," observes Mgv. Janiszewski, "the government 
and the pseudo-liberal party cared nothing for law, truth, or 
justice ; they thought of nothing but the attainment of their 
object. The means could be of any nature, since it was the 
Catholic Church that was to suffer. At different periods, dif- 
ferent passions and vices have dominated other passions and 
vices ; the inheritance of our time is falsehood. It was on 
falsehood that the plan of the war of Prussia against Austria 
(1866), and that of the war against France (1870), were based ; 
it was falsehood that characterized the entire conspiracy 
against the Church. Falsehood, systematically developed 
and abundantly rewarded, took possession of the press, 
and not a ray of truth was allowed to reach the people. 
The German language itself was travestied. Such words as 
'culture,' 'instruction,' 'civilization,' 'liberty,' 'science,' 
' Liberalism,' ' Ultramontanism,' ' progress,' and other ex- 
pressions which often seduce simple minds, received, in this 
chaos, meanings which sound reason and logic never dreamed 
of attributing to them." It was but natural that such should 
be the course of a party which brazenly avowed that it de- 
spised mere principles. Thus that most " intelligent " Pro- 
gressist, Wirchow, when told in the parliament that the May 
Laws violated the Prussian Constitution, brutally retorted: " I 
care not to bother my brains in an effort to save mere principles, 
since the government now abandons such things in order to 
act in accordance with the desires of its party." Mere truth 
was a matter of no value to the "man of blood and iron" 
who affected to scorn everything that savored of the Middle 
Age; to the Minister who dared, on June 16, 1873, to inform the 
Reichstag that he "wished to be excused from listening to any 
more talk about the pretended rights of the people— mere 
reminiscences of days long vanished, and which merit no other 
designation than that of declamatory phrases." 

On Jan. 19, 1874, Falk asked the Prussian Diet to pass 
three additional draconian enactments. It had become evi- 
dent that the imprisonment or exile of all the Catholic bish- 
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ops would soon render the Catholic dioceses vacant in the 
eyes of the Prussian government ; and that only the apostate, 
Reinkens, would be recognized by His Imperial and .Royal Ma- 
jesty as a Catholic bishop. It was necessary, therefore, to ■ 
provide for the administration of the prospectively vacant 
sees. The second law was a complement of that of May 11, 
1873, which prescribed the method and nature of the education 
of the clergy, and also regulated all appointments to the care 
of souls. The third law concerned the banishment of the re- 
calcitrant clergy ; and this measure was to be voted not only 
by the Prussian Chambers, but also by the German parliament 
— a proceeding which would make it a law of the German 
Empire. The representative of Bismarck informed the Cham- 
bers that the object of this third law was to crush the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic clerg}* to the May Laws ; to " prevent auy 
illegal exercise of ecclesiastical functions " ; that is, to prevent 
any bishops from performing any duties pertaining peculiarly 
to their office, and to prevent all priests from saying Mass, hear- 
ing confessions, or preaching, without the express permis- 
sion of His Sacred Majesty's officers. This law was passed on 
May 4th. Every ecclesiastic who had already been " dis- 
missed " because of a violation of the May Laws, or who 
would thereafter be " dismissed," would be punished, by 
" internment," or by " externment," or by banishment, if he 
dared to officiate in any manner. The " interned " were 
transported to some place which the police designated ; 
frequently to some fortress, as in the case of the bishop 
of Paderborn, who was " interned " in the fortress of Wesel. 
" Externment " signified expulsion from certain provinces. 
Thus, the valiant Polander, Mgr. Ledochowski, archbishop 
of Posen and Gnesen, besides two years of imprisonment, 
suffered exclusion from Posen and Silesia. Banishment 
entailed the loss of all civic rights. Mgr. Melchers, arch- 
bishop of Cologne, was imprisoned with a horde of rob- 
bers and cut-throats for six months, and then he was 
exiled (1). Mgr. Eberhardt, bishop of Treves, died in 

(1) When M;rr. Melchers, on his entrance into his prison, was asked to give his name 
and occupation, he naturally replied : " Faul Melchers, archbishop of Cologne." The 
governor retorted : " Yon were nn archbishop at one time ; hut the government has de- 
prived vou of that title." Then the prelate replied : " The government cannot take from 
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jail. The Polish prelate, Mgr. Janiszewski, auxiliary-bishop 
of Posen ami Gnesen, was successively fined, interned, 
imprisoned, and exiled. Another Pole, Mgr. Cybichowski, 
auxiliary of Gnesen, merely for having presumed to conse- 
crate the Holy Oils without the permission of the govern- 
ment, was imprisoned for nine months, and then he whs de- 
ported to Silesia. On May 20th, the parliament passed the 
law which Bismarck and his imperial master (or pupil) 
deemed capable of checking the audacity of those who re- 
garded the " dismissed " bishops and pastors as still endowed 
with spiritual jurisdiction. The Cathedral Chapters were 
ordered, in case " dismissal " had left their dioceses with- 
out bishops, to name administrators within ten days ; if the 
Chapters refused to name such administrators, the govern- 
ment would appoint commissioners who would take the place 
of the bishops. "Where parishes were vacant, the parishioners 
were to elect their new pastors. It is interesting to note 
that while very many of the so-called " conservative " Protest- 
ants openly disapproved of the laws of Ma}' 4th and May 20th, 
1874, they nevertheless voted for them. One of their leaders, 
Minnigerode, did not hesitate to avow : " In spite of grave 
doubts and grave scruples, I cannot allow the Prussian 
government to be defeated by the Ultramontanes. In 
spite of the perplexities of my conscience, I shall vote for 
the law, in order to help the government." Another prom- 
inent " conservative " Protestant, Miquel, said : " We can- 
not leave the Prussian government in an embarrassed 
condition ; we are obliged to aid it." These avowals of 
the least rampant of the German Protestant represen- 
tatives are certainly eloquent ; but if there was any need 
of demonstrating more forcibly that in the " "War for 
Civilization," justice counted for nothing, and that ser- 
vility to the State was the dominant trait of such of the 
German Protestants as still retained some faith in Chris- 
tianity, the following words of Wellel Vehlingsdorf should 

me a power which it did not give to me ; but if my title of archbisban does not satisfy vou.I 
have another profession." — "What is It?" asked the officer. " 1 am good at plaiting 
straw," was the answer. The name of " Paul Melchers, straw-plaiter." was then entered 
on the register ; and while he was incarcerated, the t plaiting of straw was the arch- 
bishop's task. Bazin ; Inc. cit., p. 110. 
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have sufficed : "Those who voted for the May Laws must 
now bear the humiliating consequences. They must recon- 
cile themselves to this double-edged sword, with which the 
government is armed ; they must even try to sharpen it, in 
order to save the honor of the State. It is now too late to 
discuss as to what will be the denouement of this combat ; 
but one thing remains — to uphold the government.... I 
feel the sorrowful conviction that, as things are now, the 
most direct path toward domestic peace is a determination 
of all parties to rally around the State, and to support it, 
independently of their convictions." Then addressing the 
Centre, the champion of inconsistency said : " We assure you 
that we have firmly resolved never to go to Canossa (1) ; and 
that we shall continue the battle with more energy, in order 
to end it more quickly." 

In 1875 five new laws were enacted for the further en- 
slavement of the Church : one regulating the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues ; one suppressing all the allow- 
ances made by the State to bishops ; one assigning a part 
of the revenues of the Catholic Church to the "Old Cath- 
olics " ; one against convents and religious congregations ; 
and one suppressing .the paragraphs in the Prussian Con- 
stitution which guaranteed religious liberty to Catholics. 
Truly, the time seemed to have arrived for the performance 
of the operation foreseen by Friedeberg — the " amputation 
of the Church from the social body." By the first law it 
was enacted that the revenues of each parish were to be ad- 
ministered by a body of laymen who were to be chosen by 
the parishioners. The pastor was to have no voice, either 
in the election of the administrators, or in their debates. In 
the case of Catholic parishes, the bishop was to have a nom- 
inal direction ; but he was always to refer his decisions to 
the prefect of the province, and that officer could reverse 
those decisions without appeal. A radical difference was 
established between the Catholic method of election of ad- 
ministrators, and that of the Protestants. No Protestant 
could vote until he was twenty-four years old ; a Catholic 
could vote when he was twenty-one. Again, care was taken 

(1) For the meaning of this phrase, see our Vol. ii.. p. 150. 
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that only the better elements in a Protestant parish should 
control the funds ; .no one could be an elector who led an 
irregular life, who did not fulfil his religious duties, or who 
gave any scandal to his fellows. The contrary provision 
was made for the Catholic parishes ; every adult male, even 
the most dissolute and irreligious, providing that he bore 
the name of Catholic, was to be an elector. This fact alone 
showed that the Prussian government had determined to ex- 
cite discord between the Catholic clergy and their flocks — 
" hiimicus homo hoc fecit." When the time arrived for the 
signing of the second law, the one withdrawing the subven- 
tions hitherto accorded to the clergy and religious corpor- 
ations by the State, the emperor hesitated ; but the insist- 
ence of the chancellor prevailed. The iniquity of this en- 
actment will be comprehended only by him who reflects that 
the abolished subvention had never been a donation from 
the State to the Church ; it was simply a miserable apology 
for a partial restitution, by means of a petty interest (less 
than one per cent,), of the property which the Protestants 
had stolen from the Church — a method like that adojjted 
for the same reason in France, Spain, and certain Latin- 
American countries where the Brethren of the Three Points 
have robbed the Church of all her immovable projDerty, and 
of all the movable that was attainable (1). Let the reader, 



(1) When Archbishop Ledochowski was notified, four months after the adoption of the 
May Laws, that his usual revenue from the State would not be paid to hira until he had 
appointed to the parish of Vielen a pastor whom Hie government would find acceptable, the 
prelate sent this protest to the president of the province: " 1 prottst against the aforesaid 
ordinance, for the reason that the endowment of the archbishopric of Gnesen-Posen is 
based on a treaty couciuded with the State, and is merely a partial compensation for the 
Church property whicli the State has appropriatch In proof of this it may suffice to 
refer you to the declaration made by Ladenberg, then Minister of Public Worship, in his 
explanations of the Prussian Constitution of Dec. 15, 1848. All the provinces acquired by 
the State in later times (during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) received solemn 
guarantees regarding the support of their ecclesiastical establishments; as you may see In 
the proclamation addressed, on May 15,1857, to the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen (Collect ion of Laws, p. 45). Hence it was that during the negotiations with the Apos- 
tolic See for a new arrangement of the relations between Church and SLate, these endow- 
ments were not regarded as favors, but us obligatory payments of fully acknowledged 
debts.. It was because of this indebtedness that no State took upon itself the duty of endow- 
ing the bishoprics; and it declared that such was the Church's title, not only during the 
aforesaid negotiations, but afterward, at the time of the publication of the Concordat of 
1821 {Official Prussian Gazette, Aug. 11,1831). The State is obliged to pay this debt, 
and promptly : for such payment is demanded by the dictates of strict justice, and by the 
respect due to the State's own honor. Therefore 1 reserve to myself the right of takinR 
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however, note carefully that this law, by which the Ger- 
man emperor sanctioned a robbery as contemptible as it 
was imprudent, was enforced with one exception. Any 
ecclesiastic who would record a written oath to the effect 
that he would obey all the laws of the State, and who 
would thus avow implicitly that he was ready to form 
part of a German National Church, was to receive the 
subvention hitherto accruing to the holder of his bene- 
fice. Fortunately there were very few of the German clergy, 
aud none among the bishops, who bartered their ecclesias- 
tical independence, and pronounced themselves willing to 
plunge into schism, for the sake of the mess of pottage 
tendered by the " loyal and pious " emperor. In Silesia es- 
pecially the clergy spurned the governmental bribe ; out of 
1,200 priests, only five accepted it. But faithful above all 
others were the priests of the Polish provinces of Prussia ; 
out of 800 clergymen in the archdiocese of Posen, only two 
were derelict. The third law ordained that when there were 
any " Old Catholics " in a parish, they should enjoy all the 
ecclesiastical revenues, and should have the same rights as 
the Catholics to the churches, sacred vessels, cemeteries, etc. 
If there were two churches in a parish, the omnipotent pre- 
fect was to leave one to the Catholic pastor, and give the 
other to the schismatics ; if there was only one church, the 
royal officer was to determine the hours for the " Old Cath- 
olic " services. In case there should prove to be " a large 
number" of schismatics in a parish, the prefect was to give 
to them the entire control of religious matters ; and of course 
the same prefect was to determine the meaning of " a large 
number. " The police were instructed to enforce all decisions 
of the prefect without delay. The fourth law declared that 
" all Catholic convents and religious congregations were pro- 
hibited in all the dominions of the Prussian monarchy." 
Six months were accorded to all monks, friars, nuns, etc., 
for their dispersion ; but in the case of teaching orders, the 
Minister of Public Worship was allowed to defer their expul- 
sion from their institutions for four years, if he could not im- 

the proper measures, at the proper time, for the recovery of the sums that are due to me, 
is archbishop of Gnesen-Posen." 
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mediately find proper substitutes for tliem. An exception was 
made for the Sisters of Charity who were engaged in the ser- 
vice of the sick. They were allowed to remain in their hos- 
pitals ; but it was stated that at any time a simple royal decree 
might expel them also, and that in the meantime they were to 
be constantly under police surveillance — a measure which in- 
dicated that Bismarck placed these devoted religious on the 
same level with the women of the street. These four laws 
of 1875 should have contented the most ardent defenders 
of " German civilization" ; certainly such enactments ought 
to have promised what Friedeberg termed " the asphyxiation 
of the Church." But there remained the task of crowning 
the edifice which " German intelligence " had so cunningly 
erected. The Articles XV., XVI., and XVIII. of the Prussian 
Constitution of 1850, which guaranteed a just autonomy to 
both Protestants and to Catholics, were to be suppressed. In 
reality, this action of the persecutors signified but little ; al- 
ready, at the time of the passage of the May Laws, the Articles 
in question had been so modified, that they were rendered ab- 
solutely nugatory (1) — so nugatory, that Prof. Gneist, one of 
the most fanatical admirers of Bismarck, exclaimed : " These 
new Laws ought to be regarded as the Decalogue of the 
Prussians. " It was thought to be prudent, however, to leave 
to the Catholics no possibility of an interpretation of the writ- 
ten law of Prussia in their favor ; and the conciliatory Ar- 
ticles disappeared from the Constitution. Religious liberty 
had been unknown in Prussia since the promulgation of the 
May Laws; and by their abolition of the Articles which 
proclaimed it, the members of the parliamentary majority 
showed that they were not yet lost to every seuse of shame. 
At the opening of the parliamentary session of 1874, the 
" pious and loyal " William I. gave utterance to this sage 
observation : " The May Laws have not at all paralyzed re- 
ligious sentiment ; therefore the resistance of the bishops is 

(1) As accepted, under oath, by Frederick William III. in 1850, Article XVIII. whs vl* fol- 
lows: "The rightof nomination, of presentation, of choice, undof confirmation for errlolus- 
tical offices, so far as they are made to belong lo the State, and to be based on patronage or 
other legal titles, is suppi eased." The tinkering of 1873 preserved lliese words Intact ; but 
these were added : " Nevertheless, the laivs of the Slate regulate the course to he pvr- 
suedin regard to education, tlie nomination to offices, and dismissal of ccclesiaxticsand 
of pastors ; and they fix the limits of disciplinary authority." 
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unjustifiable." Keichensperger thus replied to the imperial 
sophist : " In order to save the honor of the government, I 
am willing to believe tliat it is convinced on this point. 
But such a justification of these laws is dangerous, nay, it is 
monstrous ; for the government thereby arrogates to itself 
the rights of a supreme judge in matters of religion. It de- 
cides as to what constitutes a religious life, and as to what 
menaces that life ; and by its decision it finds itself contradict- 
ed by all the bishops and by all the members of the Catholic 
Church. . . . Do yon not perceive that Christianity is deprived 
of the right of existence, when the laws say that the Gospel 
cannot be preached without the permission of the civil au- 
thority ; that no Sacraments can be administered without 
the consent of the president (of the province) ? If the law 
says that no religious function can be performed without 
the permission of the president, I fail to understand how 
you can doubt that the law denies the existence of the 
Church, and places the secular power in her place. No Chris- 
tian doubts that the Catholic Church received her mission 
from her Divine Founder; from Him who brought Chris- 
tianity into the world without the consent, and even in spite 
of the prohibition of the Jewish Sanhedrin, of King Herod, 
and of Pilate ; from Him who commanded His Apostles to 
preach the Gospel throughout the world, without regard to 
the threats of men, even amid persecutions and even unto 
martyrdom, and to preach it until the end of time (Cries of 
" Oh ! oh ! " from the Left). Reflect, gentlemen, if only 
for a moment, on this idea which seems so extraordin- 
ary to you. As for me, I am firmly convinced that these 
laws can receive the votes of only those who deny the di- 
vine mission of the Church, and of Christianity in general. 
They who recognize this mission must respect it, and not aid 
the usurpations of the secular power in preventing its ac- 
complishment ; but if the contrary be the case, let them 
avow openly : ' We are no longer Christians.' " The reader 
will not expect us to cite at length any of the powerful dis- 
courses with which the Catholic orators of the Centre de- 
fended the Catholic cause in the parliament, although some 
of those discourses, especially those of Mallinckrodt, some- 
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times remind us of those of Borryer, Montalembert, Fftlloux, 
and Dupanloup. We shall give merely an extract from one 
of the speeches of Mallinckrodt, and one from a discourse by 
Windthorst. During the discussion of the law on the banish- 
ment of the clergy, Mallinckrodt thus addressed the Reichs- 
tag: "If it is true that we betray our country because we 
cling firmly to the centre of Catholic unity, then it must be 
said that our ancestors, and yours also, denied their country, 
even from the days of St. Boniface. You say that the May 
Laws ought to be enforced, because they exist ; but I insist 
that the May Laws ought to be abrogated, because they are 
useless. Which argument is the more conclusive ? I hold 
that the existence of these laws proves nothing ; their mean- 
ing should be investigated. . . . You believed that your combat 
would be waged merely against the bishops, and against 
aged and feeble men ; you thought that the priests would 
rush, en masse, into your camp. Your calculations deceived 
you ; experience has shown that the clergy are firmly united 
with their superiors. You thought that it was only with 
ecclesiastics that you would be obliged to contend ; but 
whoever has eyes, and is willing to use them, sees that you 
must deal also with the laity- In our Western provinces 
you behold that firm determination, that attentive calm, 
with which, at the first sign, the masses rushed to the doors 
of the prisons, in order to bid farewell to their pastors, and 
to assure them that so long as the pastoral crozier remains 
in their hands, even should the time come when the machin- 
ations of our government would deprive the faithful of all 
pastoral succor, the bishops may count on the persevering 
fidelit}' of the Catholic people to Holy Church. Gentlemen, 
if you have occasion to witness these facts, I think that you 
will begin to understand that this matter is not a strife with 
particular individuals, but a combat between two funda- 
mental principles — between the Catholic Religion and a 
philosophy which is without a Christian foundation. The 
openly avowed opposition of Prince Bismarck, so strik- 
ingly displayed during this struggle, may be very power- 
ful ; but it is merely a transient phenomenon. Undoubt- 
edly, Bismarck is a powerful personage ; but in face of this 
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war of principles, he is weak as a reed. If you wish, gentle- 
men, to attain your object by this miserable law of banish- 
ment, your calculations are false ; and you simply prove 
that you know nothing concerning the force of Christian- 
convictions. It is a remarkable fact that suffering engen- 
ders a desire to suffer ; when we see our pastors persecuted, 
imprisoned, exiled, do you think that we will be wanting, in 
the courage to share their lot ? You will be obliged to 
employ more trenchant weapons ; but reflect well as to 
the choice of those weapons. In the meantime, we shall 
meditate on the immortal motto : ' Per crucem ad hicem* ' 
On the same occasion, Windthorst thus reproved Falk and 
the Bismarckian majority in the parliament : " What danger 
menaces the State, if a priest celebrates Mass, or performs 
any other one of his functions — if, on the field of battle, 
or during an epidemic, the priest assists a dying man, con- 
soling him, and aiding him as he passes into eternity ? 
. . . Do you wish to decree absolutely that no person can 
receive the Sacraments, unless he receives them in the 
manner which may seem proper to each and every suc- 
cessive Minister ? We are told that the performance of re- 
ligious duties is free ; but I can see no liberty in the im- 
prisonment of the clerg} r , when they exercise religious func- 
tions which do not concern the State. You say, gentlemen,, 
that you desire peace ; but do you conscientiously believe 
that peace can be obtained by the means which you pro- 
pose ? I can assure you that in spite of what the Minister 
terms the keenness of his weapons, you will not attain your 
object ; for Catholics and believing Protestants are con- 
vinced that no sacrifice, not even that of life, is too great for 
the attainment of religious freedom. . . . You have the power 
to torment us, to render our condition miserable indeed ; you 
can wound our hearts ; but you cannot take from us our 
faith. If you close all our churches, we will assemble in 
the forests, as the Catholics of France were wont to assemble, 
during the rule of the Jacobins." The address which closed 
the discussion on the part of the Catholic champions was 
delivered by a Polish deputy, the Abbe Eespadek. Even since 
the treaties of 1815, in spite of those treaties, and in spite of 
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the words of the royal Hohenzollern, the Prussian govern- 
ment had ever continued that oppression of its Polish sub- 
jects which it had initiated at the time of the first partition — 
an oppression which could not fail to justify the old Polish 
proverb : " So long as the sun warms the earth, the Pole will 
never be a brother to the German." The world was not sur- 
prised, therefore, whenitperceived thatthepersecutionaccom- 
panyingthe "War for Civilization" had fallen on theDuehy of 
Posen with a severity much greater than that with which Bis- 
marck afflicted the Catholics of any other province. It was the 
heart of a Catholic, of a priest, and of a Pole, that spoke in 
these words of Respadek : " Gentlemen, we have lost a very 
great portion of what constitutes the happiness of a nation. 
But three treasures have remained to us intact; a love of 
truth, our national honor, and our fidelity to our altars. 
These treasures, gentkmen, cannot be taken from us, either 
by the threats of the powers above us, or by the temptations 
of the powers beneath us. "We submit humbly to the decrees 
of Providence ; we submit to the laws of human justice ; but 
you need not ask us to submit to a power that does not re- 
spect our consciences. If you wish to realize the truth of 
what I say, look at Cell No. 25 in the prison of Ostrowa (1) ; 
look at the fifty priests who are imprisoned or exiled, and the 
many others who are reduced to misery ; and then remember 
»vell that among us there are hundreds of others who will un- 
dergo the same fate, if this persecution continues. Gentle- 
men, you may persecute a nation which preserves its faith ; 
but you cannot dishonor it. You may thrust into prison a 
bishop who is armed only with the Gospel ; yon may con- 
demn him by your laws ; but you cannot conquer him." 

Now for a brief account of the manner in which the May 
Laws were enforced. The first act of violence, after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, was the closing of the seminaries, 
firstly, in Posen, and afterward in the diocese of Paderborn, 
and in others. In Posen, the Prussian government had not 
waited for the May Laws in order to make a radical attack 
on the religion of its Polish subjects. Many years previous- 
ly, it had violated the treaty of partition and subsequent com- 

(1) The cell occupied by Arehlus'.iop Ledochowski. 
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pacts by prohibiting the Polish language in the schools and 
in the courts of justice ; but it had allowed religious instruc- 
tion to be given in their mother-tongue to little children. 
Shortly after the beginning of the " War for Civilization," 
however, it had revoked this " concession "; and when Mgr. 
Ledochowski, surmising that the emperor had not realized 
the baneful effects of the revocation, memorialized His Majesty, 
the " pious and loyal " "William declared that the decree was 
of his own conception. Then the prelate caused the lambs 
of his flock to be assembled, outside of school hours, and in 
special localities, for the usual catechetical instruction ; but 
the police broke up the classes. Then the children were 
taken into the churches ; but the catechists were fined, 
and the parents were informed that if their children were 
taught the Catechism in Polish, they would be dismissed 
from the schools. When the May Laws had been adopted, 
the seminary of Posen was closed, because the archbishop 
would not allow the president of the province to arrange its 
course of studies " according to the spirit of the law," as 
the officer told the archbishop in his letter of Aug. 21. In 
the diocese of Munster, the preparatory seminary of Gaes- 
donk was closed ; in the diocese of Culm, that of Peplin ; and 
the same fate overtook all the Catholic boarding-schools in 
Paderborn, Treves, Munster, Breslau, Bonn, and Posen. The 
next victims of the May Laws were the female religious. In 
Posen, the religious of the Sacred Heart had been suppressed 
before the publication of the law against convents ; nor was 
the governmental action incomprehensible in this instance, 
since the authorities chose to consider these Sisters as 
" affiliated " to the terrible Jesuits. But what crime had the 
cloistered Carmelite nuns committed ? In spite of the univer- 
sally admitted fact that these religious held no communication 
with the outside world, they also were exiled. At Osieczna, in 
Posen, theOratorianshada "House of Ketreat," whither the 
archbishop was wont to send those of his clergy who needed to 
devote some time to penance and serious meditation. The 
president of the province summoned Father Brezinski, the su- 
perior of this establishment, to furnish him with a copy of the 
rule of the house. Brezinski replied that lie would consult the 
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aiohbishop; and for this "crime," lie was fined 100 thalers. 
As there was not so much money in the house, the officers lev- 
ied on four pigs ; and when it whs found that the animals did 
not belong to the culprit, his room was searched for some 
portable property of value, and about ten thalers' worth of 
clothes were confiscated for the benefit of the imperial-royal 
treasury. Then the priests who were in retreat, four in 
number, were interrogated as to the reason for their " im- 
prisonment " ; and they were told that they were free. Only 
one consented to depart without the permission of his ordinary. 
Of course a legislation so elastic as that which bore the 
name of Falk, one that pretended to give to a governmental 
agent the power to dispense ecclesiastics from a performance 
of the canonical penances imposed by their bishops, arrogat- 
ed to itself the right of fining and imprisoning bishops ad 
libitum. Quite consistently, therefore, in Article XV. of the 
law of May 11, it was decreed that no ecclesiastical superior 
could make any appointment without the approbation of the 
provincial president ; and that any violation of this provision 
should be punished by a fine of from 200 to 1,000 thalers, or 
by a " corresponding length of imprisonment." The Article 
XYIII. of the same law prohibited a bishop from allowing 
an ecclesiastical office to remain vacant for more than one 
year ; this " crime " was to be punished by a fine of 1,000 tha- 
lers, and the fine could be repeated ad infinitum, until the 
vacancy was filled. In the course of a few months,, the 
archbishop of Posen was condemned to pay fines to the 
amount of 30,000 thalers ; and as he did not possess such a 
sum, his horses were seized, then his carriage, then his 
furniture, and when an official declaration showed that his 
person alone was then seizable, he was incarcerated. The 
lot of a priest, unless he preferred apostasy, was as painful 
as that of a bishop ; his "punishment" was generally aggra- 
vated by the malice of the police and of his jailers. Thus, 
when the pastor, Grokowski, and two other priests were im- 
prisoned, care was taken to give each one of them a J$w as his 
cell-mate. Seldom, indeed, were the confessors allowed to 
purchase, with their own money or with that which the 
pitying faithful sent to them, better food than that furnished 
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by the prison authorities, even though they were sick almost 
unto death ; and in many instances, meat was given to 
them only on Friday, when, of course, they would not eat it. 
We have alluded already to the imprisonment of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and of the bishops of Paderborn, Treves, 
and Minister. In some places, even women and children 
were the victims of the May Laws. Thus, in Munster, when 
the ladies of the diocese sent a dutiful address to their per- 
secuted bishop, each signer was arrested and fined. In Po- 
sen, on several occasions the police arrested children who, by 
command of their parents, had gone to the cathedral to be ex- 
amined in religion by the archbishop. We have noted that 
the Prussian government called upon every Chapter to elect 
an administrator, in the case of a "dismissal " of the bishop. 
Without exception, the Chapters of all the <ifflicted dioceses 
refused to obey ; and the governmental commissaries were 
avoided as though they were lepers. Each imprisoned pre- 
late had appointed a delegate, who was known onl}' hj the 
priests ; aud in no case were the efforts of the government 
successful, although it adopted every means to discover the 
identity of the bishop's representative. In Posen, 40 deans 
were examined on this point ; and when it was found that 
none of them would betray the secret, 36 were incarcerated. 
In some places, the government installed pastors of its own 
choice in the churches ; but the people would not accept 
the ministrations of these unfortunates. Thus, when the im- 
perial commissary summoned the Catholics of Vielen, in 
Posen, to the church, in order to announce to them that 
the acts performed b} r a priest not acceptable to the govern- 
ment were " null and void, " out of 3,300 parishioners, only 
four attended, and two of these were functionaries of the 
State. In the parishes of Krobia and Buk, not one Cath- 
olic appeared before the commissary. In fact, there was 
not a parish in Prussian Poland, into which an apostate 
priest had been intruded by the government of the " pious 
and loyal " William I., which did not afford the spectacle of 
a shepherd without a flock. The excommunicated renegade 
was in possession of the parish church ; but at his Mass not 
a person attended, and he was never asked to baptize, to ofii- 
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ciate at ;i marriage, or to pray for (ho dead. The Catholic 
world, therefore, was not surprised when, on Nov. 24, 1873, 
the president-in-chief of Posen, by command of the Cabinet 
of Berlin, ordered Archbishop Ledochowski to resign his 
diocese. "The example of such resistance and disobedience 
has led his clergy to perpetrate the same crimes," declared 
the Prussian official ; " marriages are blessed by ecclesias- 
tics who perform the offices of the Church illegally, and the 
government can no longer tolerate such confusion. In the 
interests of public order, the government cannot allow this 
archbishop to occupy a position, in which he exercises an 
influence prejudicial to the State." The reply of Ledo- 
chowski to this impudent assumption was worthy of Poland 
and of the prelate (1); and we shall quote some of its more 
prominent passages : " From the day when the government 
declared war on the Catholic faith in all the regions sub- 
ject to the sceptre of His Majesty, I have frequently been 
forced to believe that the present officers of the State have 
no knowledge of the holy faitli which we profess, and that 
they are incapable of understanding the duties which that 
faitli imposes on us. It is precisely because of this ignor- 
ance that the president-in-chief orders me, in the aforesaid 
proclamation, to lay aside my arehiepiscopal dignity ; and 
he threatens that if I do not comply with his order within 
eight days, the secular tribunal of Berlin will pronounce my 
deposition. My episcopal office, together with its duties 
and its rights, has been given to me by God, through the 
hands of His vicar on earth. .. . No secular power can abro- 
gate my mission. ... As for a voluntary resignation of my 
archbishopric of Gnesen-Posen, undoubtedly such a proceed- 
ing could take place in certain circumstances, if the con- 
sent of our Holy Father were accorded ; but I believe that 
the government knows me too well to suppose that I would 
be guilty of such a deed in the present condition of things. 
I would be unwoHhy of the spiritual dignity which God 
has conferred on me, were I to abandon my flock willingly, 
at the very moment when it is in danger of becoming the 

'1! See the article by Count Tamowski, entitled Tlw Prussian Government anil Arch* 
bishop Ledochowski, in the Polish Itcviric for Aug., 187-1. 
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prey of incredulity, heresy, and schism. . . . You mention, 
Mr. President-in-chief, certain of the principal acts of my 
pastoral ministry, and you adduce them as justifying the 
demand you have made. I would never have dared to enu- 
merate these proofs of my conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of my episcopal obligations ; they are the fruit of the grace 
of God, which aids man in the accomplishment of the most 
difficult duties. You render the same testimony to the mer- 
its of my clergy, and of the people confided to my paternal 
care ; and this testimony, recorded in your official publication, 
will cause the entire world to honor my priests and the faith- 
ful of my two archdioceses. Only two of my priests denied 
the faith, and perhaps they did not know what they did ; 
and among the laity, are there many more who have per- 
jured themselves before God and His Church ? . . . The presi- 
dent-in-chief makes a great mistake when he thinks that 
the invincible constancy of my clergy and people in uphold- 
ing the principles of Catholic truth, and their persever- 
ance in duty amid the horrors of persecution, are my work, 
the result of my influence and authority. No, sir ; they are 
the fruit of divine mercy and grace." On Feb. 4, 1874, 
Mgr. Ledochowski was confined in the prison of Ostrowa, 
where he was treated with the utmost rigor. On March 15, 
1875, Pope Pius IX. evinced his admiration of the heroic 
confessor by raising him to the Sacred College. On April 
15, he was dismissed from prison, but was ordered to leave 
the empire. He then fixed his residence in Cracow ; but the 
demonstrations of the Austrian Poles in his honor fright- 
ened the Cabinet of Vienna, then very anxious to please Prus- 
sia, and he was requested to leave Galicia. Proceeding to 
Home, he continued to direct the affairs of his diocese ; and 
during several years Bismarck caused him to be condemned 
again and again to imprisonment in contumaciam. It was 
said that the chancellor impudently attempted to procure 
his extradition from the usurper in the Quirinal ; but if that 
move was made, Pius IX. checkmated it by lodging His Emi- 
nence in the Vatican, where he found safety until 1884, 
when Pope Leo XIII. prevailed upon him to resign his 
archdiocese, and to become the papal Secretary o f Me- 
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morials. In 1892 lie was made Prefect of the Propaganda. 
The weapon on which Bismarck had chiefly relied for his 
combat with the Church — a weapon which, although untried, 
was apparently trusty — and which promised more of success 
than he could hope to attain by his more vulgar arms of starva- 
tion or imprisonment, was " Old Catholicism." The school 
of Munich, the result of the marriage of " German science " 
and ecclesiastical insubordination, had told him that the pro- 
clamation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility would be the 
signal for a revolt against Rome on the part of the majority of 
the German clergy ; and that in all probability, his most 
difficult task would be the selection, from among so many 
available candidates, of a primate for that grandest con- 
ception of " German intelligence," a German National Church. 
But " Old Catholicism " disappointed the sanguine chancel- 
lor ; when he examined its microscopic proportions, probably 
he wondered that such an abortion ever came into existence. 
But the war on the Catholic Church was in full career ; and 
jt was not for the chief exponent of " Borrussianism " to be 
the first to weaken. So thought the " man of blood and 
iron " for several years ; " he would never go to Canossa" al- 
though some of the best specimens of " German intelligence," 
men of his own party, insisted, in the sixth year of the 
struggle, that the true interests of the fatherland called on him 
to make peace with the Queen of the Seven Hills. Even the 
Gazette of the Gross, which had so complacently announced 
the first signs of the foolish contest, did not hesitate to say, 
on Aug. 11, 1878 : "It is because of the ' War for Civiliza- 
tion ' that every kind of moral and material misery is seen 
in every corner of the German Empire. It is only by aban- 
doning the ' War for Civilization,' and by abandoning the ideas 
that caused it, that we can escape from our embarrassments. 
Such is our opinion ; it is becoming more general every day ; 
and where there is a will, there is a way." The Gazette 
was a Protestant journal ; but at that time, nearly all the 
German Protestants who retained any belief in Protestantism, 
all who were not freethinkers, called on Bismarck, in the 
name of Protestantism itself, to retrace the steps he had 
taken in this lamentable path. The combat had caused far 
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more damage to Protestantism than to Catholicism. The 
Protestants had gladly acclaimed the law which rendered 
civil marriage obligatory and sufficient, because they thought 
that the infamous enactment would affect the Catholics more 
severely than it hurt themselves. But while statistics did 
not show any decrease of religious marriages among Catholics 
since the beginning of the persecution, at least half of the 
unions among Protestants had been conducted in Pagan 
fashion. In the Protestant Synod of Essen, held in 1877, 
Schultz, a superintendent-general, made this lam en table avow- 
al : " In the province of Saxony, there is not a town of any 
considerable size, in which from forty to fifty per cent, of 
the marriages have uot been contracted without the blessing of 
the (Protestant) Church. In one manufacturing city of 18,000 
inhabitants, out of the 150 marriages, only 13 were blessed 
by the (Protestant) Church, and these would not have been 
so blessed, had not the parents exerted all their author- 
ity, and had not the ministers made many sacrifices to 
gain their point. " The Protestants had also rejoiced when 
the Bismarckian legislation declared that Christian parents 
should no longer be obliged to procure the baptism of their 
children. In the fifth year of the persecution, the statistics 
showed that every child of Catholic parents had been bap- 
tized ; but among the Protestants, only one in three had been 
baptized in Berlin and in Koenigsberg, and only one in five 
in the provinces (1). When this result of the May Laws 
became known, the government ordered all its military and 
civil officers, under pain of dismissal, to contract their mar- 
riages before some minister of religion, and to procure the 
baptism of their children. Does history furnish an in- 
stance of governmental self-stultification analogous to this 
•decree of the champion of " German intelligence " ? A law 
for the entire kingdom is promulgated ; and after a long 
experience of its effects, Bismarck finds that it is so wicked 
and absurd that he must fain order all of the employees of 
the State, an enormous number in Germany, to ignore it. 
Common sense would have dictated the abrogation of the in- 
iquitous law ; but its maker could not " go to Canossa." 

(1) Janiszewski ; toe. cit., p. 417. 
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Meanwhile, atheism congratulated itself on its foresight in 
having supported the mighty chancellor ; and tho Catholics 
found consolation in the hope that " God had permitted tho 
persecution for the decomposition of Protestantism, and in 
order to lead believing Protestants into the true Church " (1). 
Much, however, as Bismarck detested Catholicism, he did 
not love Protestantism sufficiently well to prevent its dissolu- 
tion by following a course which, as he fancied, would pre- 
vent the consolidation of the German Empire, then so en- 
ergetically pressed by Socialism. The usually perspicacious 
statesman did not perceive that his policy tended, by moro 
ways than one, to the end which the Socialists had in view ; 
that Socialism is perfectly logical, if the principles of Lib- 
eralism, as Bismarck understood it, are well founded. " Lib- 
eralism," said Mgr. Ketteler, " makes of the State a God 
here present ; and nevertheless it talks about Pteligion and 
the Church. That is sheer nonsense. Socialism cries out: 
' If the State is God, the historical development of the Chris- 
tian religion is an immense fraud. I, Socialism, wish to 
hear no more talk about religion, Church, or worship.' Lib- 
eralism wishes to deprive marriage of its religious character ; 
and nevertheless it tries to preserve it under the form of a 
civil union. Again Socialism cries out : ' If God has not 
regulated marriage, we want no regulations by men ; our 
wills are our law ; our passions constitute oiir right, and let 
no man interfere with them ! ' Liberalism says : ' The law of 
the State is absolute ; the Church, the family, the father, 
have no rights other than those which the State grants to 
them through its legislative bodies. As for property, how- 
ever, that is inviolable.' But Socialism retorts : 'Nonsense ! 
If the State is the sole source of right and of law, it is also the 
source of property. We call for a revision of the laws on 
property and on inheritance .... Away with all your econ- 
omical principles which tend to concentrate wealth in the 
hands of the few ! ' "(2). Shortly after Bismarck had entered 
on his disgraceful campaign, the Socialists held a Congress 
at Ghent. One of the leaders, Liebnecht, made this obser- 

(1) Our Prrsrnl DuUen, by Mgr. Conrad Martin, Bishop of Paderboru. Paris. 18T8. 

(2) The War for Civilization, p. 11-15. 
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vation : " The Ultramontanes have more influence than we 
have over the minds of the people ; but now the parliament 
has delivered us from that enemy." And another leader, 
Bebel, declared : " The Ultramontanes are our mortal en- 
emies." Bismarck, however, began his war on Socialism 
by attempting to exterminate these mortal enemies of the 
pest ; and he ought not to have been surprised, when, having 
urged the Centre to vote for the law agaiust Socialism, he 
heard from Windthorst : " How can we extinguish the fire, 
when you are continually nourishing it ? " 

From what we have said concerning the May Laws, the 
reader will readily understand that any concession on the part 
of the Holy See was impossible ; and that since the German 
chancellor refused to abandon any of his arrogant and absurd 
pretensions, the " War for Civilization " seemed destined 
to last until the disintegrating forces of Socialism would 
have destroyed the power which knew not how to avail 
itself of its sole means of salvation. But an unexpected 
circumstance showed both parties to the struggle that peace 
might not be far distant. On May 13, 1878, a Socialistic 
workman, one Hoedel or Lehmann, attempted the life of 
William I. The aim of the miscreant was not true ; but 
the shock produced a deep impression on the mind of the 
monarch, and he remarked to the author of the May Laws 
that probably the contemplated crime was due to the fact that 
the people had been robbed of their religion. A few weeks 
afterward, on June 2, another Socialist, a certain Dr. Nobil- 
ing, made a second attack on the emperor-king, wounding 
him seriously in the face and arm, and forcing him torelinquish 
the reins of government, for a time, to the crown-prince. 
This second danger augmented the imperial disgust with 
the " War for Civilization " ; and the feeling became predom- 
inant, when, on the occasion of the inauguration of the Ger- 
mania monument at Niederwald on the Bhine, it was dis- 
covered that a mine had been prepared for the destruction 
of the entire imperial family. If we add to these facts the 
revelation made at the recent elections, that Berlin alone 
counted 56,133 resolute partisans of Liebnecht and Bebel, 
we will comprehend the significance of the many invitations 
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which Bismarck extended to Mgr. Masella, the papal nuncio 
at Munich, to visit Berlin. The Holy See was certainly 
gratified by this advance ou the part of him who had said 
that he " would never go to Canossa "; but the dignity of the 
nuncio forbade a journey to the Prussian capital under the 
circumstances then subsisting (1). The chancellor then 
suggested Kissingen, a neutral place, for the desired inter- 
view ; he was accustomed to repair thither annually for the 
sake of the waters, and the prelate might like to try the "cure," 
and at the same time to have a little talk about matters which 
interested both Borne and Germany. The nuncio found it 
convenient to visit Kissingen, and several interviews were held 
by the two diplomats. But saving the fact that the ice was 
broken, nothing came of these meetings ; for while Bismarck 
offered to send an ambassador to the Vatican, he insisted on 
a recognition of the May Laws by the Pontiff. Shortly after 
this tentative attempt at reconciliation, negotiations were re- 
sumed at Vienna, between Mgr. Jacobini, papal nuncio at 
the Austrian court, and Count Hubner, acting for the chancel- 
lor. Mgr. Jacobini was one of the most conciliatory of men ; 
and Hubner became convinced that if the prelate and his mas- 
ter were to meet, the latter would obtain his desires. Gas- 
tein, in the duchy of Salzbourg, was selected for another trial 
of Bismarckian cajolery or intimidation ; but the conciliatory 
Jacobini informed the chancellor that the Holy See would 
never recognize the May Laws. Not until 1880 did Bismarck 
resume his approach toward Canossa. Then he inti'oduced 
in the Landtag his first modification of the May Laws. 
While retaining the power of maintaining or abolishing, at its 
own good pleasure, the royal commissaries whom it had 
charged with the duty of administrating the temporalities of 
dioceses, the government renounced its usurpation of the right 
to depose ecclesiastics ; and in 1881 it recognized, without 
forcing them to take the obnoxious oath of absolutely uni- 
versal obedience, vicars-general for the dioceses of Paderborn, 
Osnabruck, and Breslau. Bismarck even recognized the 

(1) Justin McCarthy, in his Life of Leo XIII. , appreciates the reason for which Mgr. 
Masella declined to po to Berlin : " It was quite clear to a man of Pope Leo's experience 
and observation that if he were to send his Munich nuncio to Berliu. the news would po all 
over the world that the Holy See was sueing for peace with Prussia." 
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Pope's appointment of Mgr. Kopp to the see of Fulda, and 
that of Mgr. Koruni to the see of Treves. However, the new 
bishops, disposed as they were to yield to the chancellor in 
all reasonable matters, found themselves so trammelled, that 
Windttiorst styled them " bishops in vinculis." Such was 
the condition of ecclesiastical affairs when W indthorst forced 
the hand of the government by his proposition to grant free- 
dom to the Catholic clergy " in everything concerning the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments." This instalment of justice having been rejected by 
two thirds of the deputies, and the same fate having be- 
fallen a proposition to restore their olden " dotations " 
to the clergy, Bennigsen, the leader of the National 
Liberals, declared that all such projects were very inop- 
portune, since " Rome was then very nearly vanquished. 
Let us have but one or two years of patience, and we will 
gather the fruits of our excellent policy, for we will have 
conquered the Pope." But the elections of 1882 showed 
that the Liberal leader had erred ; the Centrists gained sev- 
eral seats, and Borne manifested no signs of yielding to the 
governmental pretensions. Another step toward Canossa 
was taken on May 31, 1883, when it was decreed that a 
deposed bishop might be " pardoned " by the emperor, and 
might then resume the administration of his diocese ; that the 
Minister of Worship might dispense candidates for ecclesi- 
astical offices from " legal formalities "; that ecclesiastical 
students should not be obliged to undergo those State ex- 
aminations which had been proclaimed as the best guarantees 
against superstition and fanaticism. This enactment was 
certainly a great relief to the harried clergy ; but not one of 
the deposed bishops was " pardoned" by William I., until 
after the visit of the crown-prince (the future Frederick III.) 
to Leo XIII., when that " favor " was accorded only to the 
bishops of Limbourg and Minister. It is evident that Bis- 
marck, realizing that the more severe features of his " War 
for Civilization " should disappear, still trusted to be able to 
save the principles for which he had contended ; those 
principles would be abandoned, only when the May Laws 
would be abrogated. This truth was so evident to Wind- 
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thorst, the leader of tho Centre, that when Mgr. Gilimberti, 
then nuncio at Vienna, advised him to use his iniluence 
with his party in favor of a less vigorous opposition to the 
chancellor, His Little Excellency, as the Catholics affection- 
ately termed their chief champion, replied : " 1 shall accede 
to your request most willingly ; but not before the May 
Laws have been formally withdrawn. They do indeed 
swear to us that these laws will no longer be applied ; but 
while that assurance may suffice for to-day, who will answer 
for the morrow? The freedom of us Catholics is a right. 
Can we abandon it to the caprice of a Minister? " And here 
let it be noted that this refusal of the Centre to hearken to 
the recommendation of Mgr. Galimberti, who was known to 
have merely echoed the views of Pope Leo XIII. , was an 
excellent refutation of that falsehood which the school of 
Bismarck had so assiduously circulated in justification of its 
persecution of the Catholics ; namely, that the Roman Pon- 
tiff held in his hands the political opinions and the votes of 
the German Catholics. And the firmness of Wind thorst was 
rewarded when, by suggesting the pontifical arbitration in the 
affair of the Caroline Islands, the chancellor showed that lie 
was willing to advance a little further on the road to Cnnossa. 
The proceedings connected with this arbitration afforded to 
Bismarck an opportunity of treating directly with the Holy 
See ; and the first consequence of the rapprochement was 
the governmental consent to the filling of the then vacant 
sees of Cologne and Fribourg. It was then that Cardinal 
Ledochowski, yielding to the wishes of the Pontiff, resigned 
a diocese to which he could scarcely hope to return ; and 
the provost of Koenigsberg, Dinder, was made archbishop 
of Posen. Then Mgr. Kopp, bishop of Fulda, was called to 
a seat in the Upper House of Prussia; and although the 
traditions of the German Church seemed to forbid such a 
course, the prelate thought that circumstances dictated his 
acceptance of the position (1). Bismarck had confidence in 

it) A seat in the Upper House bad been offered, at various times (luring tliis century, lo 
several bishops ; but it had always been declined. Frederick William IV., the brother of 
the emperor William 1.. and the most just of all the Hohenzollern. would gladly have seated 
several bishops among his legislating nobles ; and he approehed Mgr. Geissel. then arch- 
bishop of Cologne, in the matter. The prelate replied : " So long as the bishops can sit in 
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Mgr. Kopp ; but his object in ranging him among the peers 
was to obtain a means of treating with the Centre without 
any intervention of his own personality. On May 21. 
1886, another modification to the May Laws was decreed. 
The State renounced its examination of clerical students, re- 
establishing the theological schools as they had been before 
1873, but requiring their superiors to furnish to the Min- 
ister of Public Worship their statutes and the names of 
their professors. The Pope was recognized as the superior 
judge in ecclesiastical affairs ; and the royal court which 
had sat in Berlin since 1873, for the purpose of deciding 
those affairs, was suppressed, thus exhibiting no longer the 
anomaly of a Protestant tribunal fining or imprisoning 
Catholic priests who had refused absolution to persons 
who were unworthy, or who had celebrated Mass or attend- 
ed the dying without governmental permission. Finally, the 
elections of Feb., 1887, having convinced Bismarck that the 
power of the Centre was growing instead of diminishing, he 
determined to make such further modifications of the obnox- 
ious laws as he deemed apt to conciliate a party, whose aid 
he sadly needed. These modifications were presented in 
five Articles ; and when they were examined by Windthorst 
in the name of the Centre, the perspicacious leader decided 
as follows : The first Article ought to be rejected, he contend- 
ed, because although it allowed the existence of diocesan 
seminaries, it gave to the State a very badly defined right of 
surveillance over the teaching in those institutions — an indefi- 
niteness which bade fair to invite trouble of various kinds. 
The second Article, treating of the right of Veto, should be 
partly amended, said Windthorst, and partly rejected ; it was 
condemnable as an entirety. The third Article, acknowledg- 
ing the disciplinary authority of the Church, was welcomed 
by the great Centrist. The fourth Article, recognizing the 
right of the Church to inflict canonical punishment on her 
subjects when they violated her laws, was of course approved. 
The fifth Article, which permitted the return of certain re- 
ligious orders or congregations, and excluded others, was 

the Upper House only by royal favor, they will never wish to sit there." Bazin ; loc. cit., 
P. 217. 
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sternly criticized. The eminent jurisconsult said : " Among 
the demands which Catholics will never cease to make, is 
that for the freedom of the religious orders and congrega- 
tions. "We shall say nothing here concerning the Society of 
Jesus, and the orders which are alleged to be affiliated to it ; 
their return must be considered by the Reichstag, for it was a 
law of the empire that crushed them. But we must declare 
at once that there are two objections to the law which is now 
proposed. The first objection arises from the fact that per- 
mission to return is granted solely to the orders or congre- 
gations which are either devoted to the care of souls, or are 
given to offices of charity, or lead a contemplative life." Then 
the government is reminded of the moral, enconomical, 
and material losses which have been entailed upon the Cath- 
olic populations by the expulsion of the teaching orders. The 
second objection to Article V. is derived from the state of 
utter dependency on the government in which the restored 
orders will be, if the law is passed. "Wmdthorst concluded 
his report with this declaration : " It is indubitable that this 
project cannot be regarded as a final revision of the existing 
politico-ecclesiastical legislation ; and until such revision is 
effected, it will be futile to talk about a durable peace be- 
tween the Church and the State." The arguments of its lead- 
er convinced the entire Centre ; but it soon transpired that 
Pope Leo had written to the archbishop of Cologne, mani- 
festing a willingness to be content, for the 'present, with the 
governmental concessions. Then the Centre yielded ; not 
deeming it good policy to be more exigent than the Roman 
Pontiff in matters concerning which he was certainly the 
better judge. The new law was enacted ; and thenceforth 
the State exercised its " right " of Ye to on the appointment of 
a pastor, only so far as the title of pastor was involved. The 
government merely insisted that the bishops should appoint 
to pastorships no priests who already labored under civil 
condemnation. The ordinaries were to be no longer obliged 
to fill vacancies within a stated period of time ; and if a 
pastor were condemned to prison, the pastorship was not to be 
regarded as ipso facto vacant, as the May Laws had prescribed. 
Disciplinary measures were no longer to be notified to the 
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governors of the provinces. The Law of May 20, 1874, con- 
cerning the administration of vacant dioceses, was cancelled. 
Toleration was to be extended to religious orders which 
were devoted to the contemplative life, to exercises of Chris- 
tian charity, or to the education of young girls. With these 
final modifications, the " War for Civilization " practically 
terminated ; as its instigator and conductor avowed, nothing 
of his scheme remained, save "ruins and rubbish." Bis- 
marck had arrived at Canossa. 



CHAPTER II. 

FREEMASONRY IN LATIN AMERICA. — GARCIA MORENO, "THE 
MODERN ST. LOUIS." * 

The first Masonic Lodge in Spain was established in 1726 ; 
the first Lodge in Madrid was opened in 1731. .Not having 
been condemned by the Church until 1738, the Brethren of 
the Three Points enjoyed twelve years of perfect freedom for 
the diffusion of their poison, ere its deadly nature was per- 
ceived by the Spaniards. Lodges were soon founded in all 
the principal cities ; and when, in 1756, the government of 
Ferdinand VI. awoke to a sense of its duty in reference to 
the sectaries, they had multiplied to such an extent, and 
their nefarious doctrines had been so widely spread, that 
very little good was produced by that celebrated prohibitory 
edict which Masonic apologists affect to stigmatize as " the 
greatest and most cruel persecution of their order." When 
Charles III. left Naples in order to mount the Spanish 
throne in 1759, many of his courtiers were adepts of the 
Square and Compass ; for the Neapolitan court had been a 
hot-bed of Masonry for many years. With the advent of 
these Italian brethren, the most prominent of whom was the 
Marquis of Squillace, the Lodge of Madrid found its power 
greatly increased ; and from that day the influence of the 
sectaries on the policy of the Spanish government has been 
almost permanent. Much of this success was originally due 
to the fact that in those days the Spanish Lodges, like those 

* This chapter appeared in the A mer. Cath. Quarterly Tlrvie,u\ Vol. xxiii. 
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of tho Two Sicilies, depended from the Grand Lodge of 
Loudon, and to the analogous fact that the English cabinet 
encouraged the propagation of Masonry in both Spain and 
Portugal for its own political and commercial interests. 
Keeuo, the English ambassador at Madrid, devoted most of 
his energy and time to the Masonic propaganda ; and when 
Charles IV. ascended the throne, nearly all the commerce of 
Spain was in English hands. Under Charles IY., many of 
the highest functionaries of the kingdom and not a few ecclesi- 
astics were votaries of the Dark Lantern. Even the Intpiisition 
was invaded by the sectaries. Llorente, the secretary of the 
dread tribunal, was one of the most active Masons of his da}' ; 
and to his perversion is due that shallow diatribe which the 
average Protestant regards as a " Histoiy " of the institution 
which is his most persistent nightmare (1). The power of the 
sectaries had become so great in 1800, that Urquijo, the 
Prime Minister of Charles IY. and a Mason of high degree, 
thought that the time had come when Spain might definitely 
cease to have any relations with Piome, and he issued a se- 
ries of edicts tending to that end. Fortunately the king 
hearkened to the representations of Pius VII., and revoked 
the schismatical decrees ; but the Masonic influence was not 
easily thwarted. Urquijo and his brethren devised a plan 
for the un-Christianization of their country ; he proposed to 
import several hundred thousands of Puissian and other Jews 
into Spain, and to give such pecuniary aid and political en- 
couragement that in time they might dominate the Christian 
element in the kingdom (2). The French invasion prevented 
the actuation of this design; and it was already forgotten 
when, in 1869, after the enforced abdication of Isabella II., 
the eminent Mason, Zorilla, endeavored to actuate a similar 
plan. Zorilla proposed to the government of the temporary 
Regency (Marshal Serrano) that an invitation to settle in Spain 
should be extended to many thousands of English Protestants. 
" These immigrants," he insisted, " must all be English Profesf- 
anis" ; and unpatriotically ignoring the fact that modern 
Spain had owed to Irish Catholic immigrants much of the 

(\) For an account of Llorente and liis nook, spe our Vol. JI., p. 402. 

(2) La Fckntk ; Ecclesiastical lli.-tonj nfSpa'n, Vol. iv., p. 114. Madrid, 1873. 
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military power that she still possessed, he added : " Spain 
(i. e., Spanish Freemasonry) has no use for Irish Catholics." 
In 1880, another luminary of Freemasonry, Sagasta, then 
Grand Master of the Grand Orient of Spain, and unfortu- 
nately Prime Minister of Alfonso XII. , affected feelings of 
commiseration for the Russian Jews, against whom the Slavs, 
maddened by the poverty to which Hebraic usury had re- 
duced them, had risen in wicked riot. The tender-hearted 
statesman urged Alfonso XII. to pay the travelling expenses 
of 80,000 of the Russian and Polish Jews if they would settle 
in Spain, and to give to each head of a family or adult un- 
married man a share of the public lands, all necessary im- 
plements, etc., and a guarantee of support until they were 
able to sustain themselves — that is, until the greater part of 
the lands of their Christian neighbors would have fallen into 
their clutches (1). Alfonso XII. declined to promote the 
Masonico- Jewish project ; but, nevertheless, the brethren an- 
ticipated much power for their order during the reign of the 
weak son of Isabella II. In the Bulletin of the Symbolic 
Scotch Grand Lodge, J an., 1882, we read: "In Spain cruel 
trials have frequently been the portion of Freemasonry; 
tolerated and proscribed alternately, the lot of the Spanish 
brethren has never been an enviable one. We were a little 
anxious as to the course that Alfonso XII. would pursue in 
our regard ; but we are satisfied, since his promises to enforce 
liberty of conscience have been fulfilled. The advent of the 
illustrious Grand Master, Praxedes Mateo Sagasta, to the 
Prime Ministership, assures to Freemasonry the power of 
exercising its inission of benevolence, and of diffusing its en- 
lightenment," Sagasta had just given a proof of his desire 
to " enlighten " the Spaniards by an endeavor to make civil 
marriage the law of the land, and by a declaration that " if 
that law entailed a rupture with Rome, the government of 
Alfonso XII. would draw inspiration from the conduct of 
Charles III., and would give an example of firmness against 
the obstinacy of the Church" (2). Sagasta's project for the 

(1) Deschamps ; Secret Societies and Society, Bk. iii., ch. 6, § i. Sixth edition. Paris, 

1S82. 
(•2) Association Catholique, Jan. 15, 1882. 
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demoralization of Spanish society was perforce postponed to 
a more propitious moment ; for the resistance of the Catholic 
deputies was then seconded by the fear, on the part of the 
government, of a Carlist rising in defence of legitimacy. 

In just proportion with the increase of Masonic influence 
in Spain, the educational establishments of the kingdom had 
become corrupted. In many of the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, during the reign of Charles III. (174G-1788), heretical 
doctrines were openly taught. Estalla, rector of the Semin- 
ary of Salamanca, and an avowed Freemason, taught a 
" natural religion," and therefore atheism, to the future re- 
ligious teachers of the people ; and the authorities of the 
seminaries of Osma, Cordova, and Murcia soon imitated his 
audacity. In the time of Charles IV. (1788-1808), and for 
many years afterward, the once glorious Chapter of St. Isi- 
dore paraded its " enlightenment." In accordance with the 
system of Aranda (1), it endeavored, nearly a century before 
Bismarck's similar enterprise in our day, to relegate to the 
regions of the past all doctrines which it chose to consider 
as " Jesuitical," and it did not hesitate to inoculate its stu- 
dents with the poison of Locke and d'Alembert. Incred- 
ulism and immorality, therefore, were not then the foreign 
exotics which they had hitherto been ; although, jnst as in 
the Spain of to-day, the immense majority of the people re- 
mained true to their faith, and the nation was then, as now, 
the most moral of all the nations of continental Europe. The 
Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella and of Philip II. was a 
thing of the past ; the Spain of Aranda, Urtijo, Campoman- 
es, Jovellanos, and others of that ilk — all graduates of Ma- 
sonry — was preparing the catastrophe for the Spain w.hich 
we know, the Spain of Espartero, Prim, O'Donnell, Castelar, 
Zorilla, Sagasta, and other Masonic pygmies, who fancied, 
each in his turn, that the mantle of Cardinal Ximenes had 
fallen on his shoulders (2). 

(1) See our Vol. iv., p. 46S. 

(2) The reader who desires to learn how the ecclesiastical authorities in Spain were pre- 
vented, during the latter part of the eighteenth century and during the first years of the 
nineteenth, from displaying the enenry whieh was necessary for a successful combat with 
Freemasonry, will do well if he studies the work hy Henry Brnek, 1'iofessor in the Semin- 
ary of Mayenee, entitled. The Secret Societies in Spain. Maycnce, 1881. 
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A natural consequence of the spread of Freemasonry in 
Spain was its introduction into the Spanish-American colon- 
ies. According to the Monde Maconnique (1), an organ of 
the Dark Lantern which has every facility for the acquisi- 
tion of information concerning this and similar matters, there 
were, at the outbreak of the revolution against the mother- 
country, ninety-nine Lodges in Peru alone. That these and 
other Lodges were the instigators of the insurrections of 
1815-1830, and that they simply obeyed the orders given by 
the heads of European Masonry, when they so acted, was 
deliberately stated by the Protestant diplomat, Count Haug- 
witz, in the memorial which he presented to the European 
sovereigns who formed the Congress of Verona in 1822 ; and 
as his assertion was not contradicted by the Masonic half of 
the assembly, it may be regarded as strictly true (2). Nearly 

(1) In the issue for March, 1875. 

(2) Some passages from this memorial by Haugwitz, who was the Prussian Prime Minis- 
ter of that day, ought to interest, the reader. " Now that I am at the end of my career 
(he was then seventy years old, and had been in the Prussian cabinet nearly forty years), 
I think that it is my duty to draw your attention to the aims of those secret societies whose 
poison threatens humanity to-day more than ever. Their history is so intimately inter- 
twined with my own that 1 cannot refrain from giving some details 1 had scarcely 

attaiued my majority when I found myself occupying a distinguished place in the highest 
grades of Masonry. Before I could even kuow myself, before I could understand the situa- 
tion into which I had rashly plunged myself, 1 found myself entrusted with the chief direc- 
tion of a part of Prussian, Polish, and Russian Masonry. As far as its secret labors were con- 
cerned, Masonry was then divided into two sections. The first affected to aim at a discovery 
of the philosopher's stone ; its religion was Deism, or rather Atheism ; its directive centre, 
under Dr. Zinndorf, was iu Berlin. The second section, the apparent head of which was 
Prince F. of Brunswick, was very different. In open antagonism with each other, these two 
parties united in order to obtain the domination of the world, to subjugate every throne- 
such was their object. It would be superfluous to tell you how, in the satisfaction of my ar- 
dent oriosity, I mastered the secret of each of these sects ; the truth is that the secret is no 
mysrerv for me. And that secret disgusts me. It was in 1777 that 1 assumed the direc- 
tion of some of the Prussian Lodges ; it was three or four years before the convent of Will- 
hehnsbad, and the invasion of the Lodges by Illnminism. My sphere of action em- 
braced the brethren scattered through Poland and Russia. Had I not seen the fact with 
my own eyes, I would not believe it possible that governments could close their eyes to 
such a disorder as a state within a state. ... Our object, like that of the olden Templars, was 
todominate overthrones and sovereigns. . . . There appeared a book entitled Errorsand 
'Truths. This work produced a sensation, and it impressed me deeply. ... At once I 
thought 1 would now learn what was hidden under the emblems of the Order ; hut accord- 
ing as I penetrated further into the dark cavern, deeper grew my conviction that there 
was something very different in the last recesses. The light came when I found that 
Saint-Martin, the author of this work, was really one of the coryphees of the Cbapterof Sum. 

Then I acquired the firm conviction that the drama whieh began in 1189, the French 
Revolution, the regicide with all its horrors, had not only been lon<r prepared, but that it 
was the result of our association, of our oaths, etc, . . . Those who know me can judge 
of the effect which these discoveries produced on me. ... My first care was to communi- 
cate my discoveries to King William III. Both of 'us were convinced that all of the Ma- 
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all of the Spanish commanders-in-chief in America during the 
years 1815-1830 were Freemasons; hence the numerous under- 
standings with the rebel leaders, and hence, notably, the capit- 
ulation of the Spanish army at Ayacucho, in Peru, in 1824(1). 
When the Spanish-American colonies had become indepen- 
dent states, then the halcyon days of Spanish- American 
Masonry, if we are to judge from a Masonic point of view, 
entered on their course. " Then," says the Monde Ma$on- 
niquc, " a love of enlightenment and of liberty arose at 
once, together with independence, as though from a propi- 
tious soil." The entire political history of most of the Span- 
ish-American republics, and much of that history in the 
others, shows that while the soil may have been '* propitious," 
its Masonic cultivators produced no other crops than chronic 
revolutions and all their attendant miseries. As for the 
" love of enlightenment " which the Lodges claim to have 
manifested in every land of Latin-America during the periods 
when the civil power has been in their hands, it cannot be 
denied that if Satanic hatred of Catholicism and of its works 
be a test of " enlightenment," then, indeed, the Dark Lantern is 
more luminous than the sun of justice and of truth. It may 
be observed, however, than in Spanish and Portuguese- Amer- 
ica, just as in other Christian lands, " love of enlightenment " 
has not been the impelling motive of Freemasonry in its war 
to the knife against the Church. In the eyes of Freemasonry, 
the crying sin of the Church is not that she is ignorant rather 
than enlightened, despotic rather than liberal ; her unpar- 
donable fault is that she is the Church of Jesus Christ. As 



scnic grades, from the lowest to the highest, were destructive of all religions principles, 
conducive to the execution of the most criminal designs, and that the lowest grades were 
used as mere mantles to cover the iuiquities of the highest. This conviction, soared with 
me by the king, caused ine to renounce Masonry absolutely ; but the king deemed it pru- 
dent to abstain from an open rupture with the Order." When Haugwitz's memorial had 
been well discussed by the sovereigns assembled in Verona, the Prussian king al ne re- 
fused to take measures against Freemasonry ; and from that day the Lodges regarded Trussia 
as the sole continental State willing to accomplish their work, fan ant ncfax. Theemper 
ors of Austria anc" Russia determined to act as energetically as their Masonic surroundings 
would permit. Alexander I., the Russian czir, had hitherto protected Masonry, but now 
he proscribed it; in 1816 he nad expelled the Jesuits from his empire, but in 1KM, as we 
have seen, he sent General Micbaud to Rome to prepire the way for the return of Russia 
Into the Catholic fold. He died mysteriously as soon as the errand of Miehand was mad© 
known. Was that death the work of Masonry '/ 

Q) See the cited work by Bruck for several Spanish authorities for this asse-tlon. 
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M. de Chanipagny well said : " There has ever been, from the 
beginning of the world, but one single war between the 
Church, whether patriarchal, Mosaic, or Christian, and that 
Proteus which was styled Paganism in ancient times, which- 
appeared as Mohammedanism in the sixth century, which 
was disguised as Protestantism in the sixteenth century, 
which masqueraded as Incredulism in the eighteenth, and 
which now combats as the Revolution" (1) ; and Freemasonry 
is the personification of each one of these pests. The Satanic 
sympathies of Freemasonry, whatever may be the individual 
sentiments of some of its adepts, are especially evinced in La- 
tin-America; for not one of the Masonic "Powers" in those 
regions interrupted its relations with the Grand Orient of 
France, when that great and shining exemplar of all the 
Masonic virtues erased from its Constitution the name of God 
and all mention of the immortality of the human soul (2). 

Elsewhere we have alluded to the peculiar tactics adopt- 
ed by Freemasonry in its war against Christianity in Portu- 
gal (3) ; to the deliberate attempt to corrupt the entire Portu- 
guese clergy — an enterprise the plan of which had been 
sketched originally by Weisshaupt as calculated to subju- 
gate the German priesthood, and which was recommended 
afterward by the Roman Alia Vendita, as promising to place 
a Carbonaro on the throne of Peter (4). This SataDic meth- 
od of warfare had attained a measure of success in Ger- 
many and in Tuscany in the last years of the eighteenth 
century ; and, as we have seen, it did not fail entirely when 
it was waged in Portugal in later days. With light hearts, 
therefore, the Brethren of the Three Points undertook in 
Brazil the most important campaign which they have ever 
conducted in Latin America. Their first victory entailed the 
capture of no less a personage than, Dom Pedro, the son and 
heir of John VI. In 1814 John VI. returned to Portugal, 
whence the Napoleonic invasion had driven him ; but Dom 
Pedro remained in Brazil and became a Mason. It is not 
improbable that it was the advice of his fellow-sectaries 
that induced Pedro to prefer an independent sceptre of 

(1) The Power of Words, p. 31. Paris. 1880. 

(2) See our Vol. lv„ p. 436. (3) Ibid., Vol. t., p. 267. (4) Ibid., p. 403 
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Brazil to a double crown of Brazil and Portugal (1). In a let- 
ter written to his father on July 15, 1822, he advised the old 
monarch to imitate him, since, as he argued, " the Portu- 
guese were very foolish when they felt such horror for so 
philanthropic an institution" (2). In 1820 Pom Pedro was 
made Grand Master of Brazilian Masonry, and during his 
entire reign he endeavored to establish the order firmly in 
his dominions. No open attack, however, was made on 
Catholicism during this reign, and the same prudence was 
observed during the greater part of the reign of Doin Pedro 
II. (1831-1889). But during all these years the Freemasons 
were insinuating themselves not only into all the religious 
confraternities which abound in Brazil as well as in Port- 
ugal, but also into the priesthood, and even into the epis- 
copacy. For many years before the persecution which we 
are about to narrate, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
any person could be admitted into the Confraternity of Mt. 
Carmel, or into the Third Order of St. Francis, unless he 
Was previously enrolled in some Masonic Lodge (3) ; and we 
can perceive the significance of this alarming fact if we 
remember that as in Portugal, so in Brazil, few persons of 
any respectability did not belong to one of these or similar 
confraternities, so great and manifold were the religious and 
social advantages reaped by their members (4). Certainly it 
seems strange that the adepts of Square and Triangle waited 
until 1872 to doff the mask which had hitherto hidden their 
hideousness (5). Perhaps they had not been sure of the ap- 

(1) Clavel ; Pictorial History of Freemasonry, Pt. ii., cb. 3. 

(1) This letter is given in its entirety by Mencacci, in his Documents for the History of 
Ae Italian Revolution, Vol. ii.. p. 67. 
\3) Deschamps ; loc. cif ., Bk. iii., cb. 35, § 1. 

(4) The riots which occurred in Porto, in Portugal, in 1862. and in which the war-cry 
A-as, "Down with the Sisters of Charity!" were instigated by the Third Order of St. 
/rands. These wonderful disciples of the Seraph of Assisi, in the letter of dismissal from 
their hospital which they sent to the Daughters of St. Vincent, protested that " their deter- 
mination was caused by no unfavorable opinion of the Sisters." Such a remark was 
superfluous. They were Freemasons, and that fact explained their action. 

(5) In Ma/, 1872, the Bulletin of the United Grand Orient of Brazil thus manifested 
the designs ol the order: "We are flghtlne to fulfil the grand humanitarian and social 
mission which has been reserved for our order In the universal country which is afflicted 
hy errors a thi.n~and years old.... Our reason, our intelligence, tell us that we are 
progressing towa.-o perfectibility, and the chief point is to regulate our march so as to 
arrive at the goal more surely. ... Hidden behind the screen of so called religions be- 
liefs, the Black Men (the priests) propagate the fatal principle of obligatory ignorance, in 
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probation of the emperor, Dom Pedro II., a sovereign who 
would have liked to serve God without displeasing the devil ; 
but it is certain that just before the persecution, when Dora 
Pedro was about to return from his travels in North America- 
and Europe, it was common talk in Brazil that the stay of 
His Majesty in Italy and in the United States had rendered 
him bitter against the Holy See, and that the Brazilian 
Church might expect trouble. Villefranche narrates that one 
morning in 1872, at about seven o'clock, just as Pins IX. 
had finished his Mass, word was brought to His Holiness 
that the emperor of Brazil, who was then visiting Victor 
Emmanuel, desired an audience. In spite of the early hour, 
the Pontiff consented to receive Dom Pedro. TV hen the 
Brazilian had made his obeisance, the Pope said : " Well, 
what can I do for Your Majesty? " Dom Pedro replied : " I 
beg Your Holiness not to call me ' Your Majesty ' ; at pres- 
ent I am the Count d' Alcantara." — " Very well," said the 
Pope, " what can I do for the Count d' Alcantara ? " — " I 
have come," replied Dom Pedro, " to ask permission to bring 
the King of Italy to Your Holiness." Villefranche says that 
Pius IX. arose, and with his eyes flashing, he cried : " There 
is no use in proposing such a thing to me. When the King 
of Piedmont restores to me my states, I may consent to re- 
ceive him, but not until then shall I do so." The same in- 
terview is narrated somewhat differently by the Brazilian 
authority on whose report of the Masonic persecution De- 
schamps relies as being of such unimpeachable value that 
" it would be rash not to accord it full confidence." Accord- 
ing to this authority, when Dom Pedro had made his impu- 
dent request, the Pontiff calmly said : " My little Count, you 
understand nothing about these things ; so don't talk about 
them." The pontifical retort, says the Brazilian friend of 
Descharaps, cut Dom Pedro to the quick, and he determined 
to punish Pius IX. " One thing is certain," adds this 
authority ; " before the emperor's return from Europe, it 
was circulated everywhere in Brazil that His Majesty had 

order to perpetuate their sacerdotal authority. . . . The people will now tear off the bandages 
of slavery which the oppressors of the human conscience have placed over their eyes. . . . 
The advantages of modern civilization will now t;ike the place of the routine of centuries ' 
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become ill-disposed toward the Church ; that he was greatly 
excited against her, and that she might expect much mis- 
fortune. These rumors, I repeat, were heard everywhere 
before the return of the emperor, and events justified them." 
Whether or not this rumor was well-founded, the spring of 
1872 was signalized by a declaration of open war, on the part 
of Freemasonry, against the Church of the immense majority 
of the Brazilians. At that time Brazilian Masonry was di- 
vided into two factions, each having its own Grand Lodge — 
the one being of monarchical spirit, and the other bein" 
essentially radical and revolutionary. The Grand Master of 
the first faction was Rio Branco, the President of the Cabinet. 
On March 3d the Kio Branco Masons gave a baucpiet to their 
leader, iu order to congratulate him on some measures which 
he had induced the Parliament to vote ; and one of the features 
of the celebration was a discourse by a priest. The speech 
was reproduced by the most important journal of the empire, 
the CommerciOy and the full name, position, titles, etc., of 
the orator were carefully detailed. The audacious ecclesias- 
tic was immediately suspended by his bishop ; and then, from 
every corner of Brazil, were heard the howls of " the friends 
of Brazilian liberty." Herod and Pilate shook hands ; on 
April 16th the "Conservative" Grand Orient (the Lavra Bio) 
invited the Radical Grand Orient (the Benedictinos, so called 
from the place of its meeting) to sink all political differences 
in order to wage a more successful war against the " Black 
Men." That this union might be the more impressive, both 
Orients announced in the newspapers that on a certain day 
the Brethren would have a solemn Mass of Requiem offered 
for one of their number who had just died " impenitent and 
unabsolved." The defiance of episcopal authority was un- 
mistakable ; but unfortunately the bishop of Rio Janeiro 
neglected his duty, and the Mass was celebrated with all the 
pomp of Masonry. Having thus vindicated their claims to 
popular respect in the capital, the sectaries turned their at- 
tention to the provinces. Mgr. Vital Goncalves de Oliveiro, 
a prelate of sweet character and of great tact, had just been 
installed in his diocese of Olinda, when the journals an- 
nounced, on June 27th, and in the name of the united Grand 
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Orients, that on the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul a Mass of 
thanksgiving would be celebrated in the Church of St. Peter, 
in conmieinoration of the foundation of the Lodge of Olinda. 
In spite of his gentleness, Oliveiro was of stamina very differ- 
ent from that of the bishop of Bio ; therefore, he immediately 
wrote to each pastor in his diocese a reminder that no priest 
could officiate or assist at a function which was avowedly 
Masonic. The clergy refused to do the bidding of the Orient ; 
but the Brethren were not discouraged. On July 3d the 
newspapers told the public that a Mass of Bequiem would 
be offered in the Cathedral for the repose of the soul of a 
recently deceased Brother, and that the Lodge of Olinda 
would attend with all its insignia. Again the clergy did 
their duty ; and then the Masonic journals called on the peo- 
ple to protest against the wickedness of the priests " who 
would not pray for the dead." The bishop of Olinda was 
asked to refute the following argument : " Why does the bish- 
op so limit Freemasonry as to prevent it from appearing 
officially at the religious functions in his churches ? 
Masonry is a holy institution ; the proof of this assertion lies 
in the fact that there are many Masons among his clergy, even 
in his Chapter, and also in the confraternities. The Free- 
masons are excellent Catholics ; for the same hands which 
carry the mallet in the Lodges carry the sacred banners and 
images in religious processions." On December 28th Mgr. 
Oliveiro sent a circular to all his clergy, calling on them 
to procure either an abjuration from all the Masonic mem- 
bers of the confraternities, or a resignation of their member- 
ship (1). It was found that in some of the confraternities 
there were no Freemasons ; but there were too many of the 
societies which proved that the sectaries had not belied them, 
and these were disciplined by the interdiction of their spe- 

(15 The render must know that in this term " confraternities " were included in Brazil 
as in Portugal, not only organizations like those to which that name Is (riven in other 
countries, hut also those bodies which had been instituted by Pombal for the adminis- 
tration of the business affairs of thu parishes, but principally in order to attenuate the 
authority of the bishops. These parochial " confraternities " were very different from our 
Boards of Trustees, or the French ConneiU de Fabrique, or the Italian Fabriche ; they not 
only handled the parochial funds, but they arranged all festive celebrations, and invited 
whom they pleased to assist at them. They wore special costumes, and attended all mar- 
riages, funerals, and very many civil functions. 
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cial chapels. As was to be expected, and as the Masons had 
hoped, the censured confraternities continued to hold their 
accustomed services in their interdicted chapels, one of their 
number presiding when no priest could be induced to officiate. 
They also continued to attend, in their special regalia, at all 
the parochial services in their churches. In the diocese of 
Para everything happened as in that of Olinda ; and the par- 
ish clergy of each diocese were notified by the rebels that if 
the confraternites were not allowed to appear in church and 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament " in their Masonic capacity," 
the said confraternities would remove the sacred vestments 
from the churches, and would take possession of the keys of 
the Tabernacles. The threat was fulfilled ; and whenever a 
priest was summoned to give the Holy Viaticum to the dying, 
he was obliged to humiliate himself before the president of 
his Masonic confraternity, unless time allowed him to go to 
the Tabernacle in the episcopal residence, or to that in one 
of the convents. In none of the parishes of Olinda and Para 
was Mass now offered ; and the interdicted confraternities 
confiscated to secular purposes (or to their individual 
pockets) the funds which had been placed in their care for 
the celebration of Masses for the Dead, or for other pious 
intentions. These diabolic outrages could not continue in a 
Catholic community without much risk of life and limb on the 
part of the perpetrators ; the people are not always as 
patient as their spiritual advisers. It became necessary, 
therefore, for the " Masonic Catholics " to invoke the aid of 
the civil authority against the Canons of the Church. They 
appealed to the Parliament, not having reflected that the 
deputies of the people might sustain the authority of the bish- 
ops ; but their mistake was perceived by the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, a notorious Freemason, and he advised 
them to appeal to his tribunal. The advice was followed ; 
and with Masonry as a judge in a case to which it was a party, 
the issue was not doubtful. On June 12, 1873, an imperial 
decree ordered the bishops to withdraw the interdict which 
they had pronounced against the confraternities ; the govern- 
ment alleging that the Papal condemnation of Freemasonry 
was cf no value, since it had never received theroj-al exequatur, 
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or, in plain language, since His Brazilian Majesty had not 
accorded to it his gracious approbation. By a strange coin- 
cidence, at the very moment that the decree of Dom Pedro 
II. was placed in the hands of Mgr. Oliveiro, he received also 
the Papal Brief, Quanquam dolores, in which, under date of 
May 29th, Pius IX. approved all that he and the bishop of 
Para had done in the matter of the Freemasons, and ordered 
him to communicate this approbation to the entire Brazilian 
hierarchy. The bishop of Olinda, therefore, wrote to the em- 
peror : " Sire, I hold now in one hand your order to raise the 
interdict which I have inflicted, and in the other hand I hold 
a Brief in which His Holiness commends all that I have done 
in that matter. Your Majesty shall judge whether I am free 
to obey your commands." Oliveiro immediately published 
the Papal Brief throughout his diocese, and the government 
summoned him to answer for the "crime" of publishing a 
document from Eome without the royal permission. But 
when it was learned that all the bishops in the empire had 
been equally guilty, the trial was postponed indefinitely, and 
other and more radical measures were taken against the prin- 
cipal offender. On January 2, 1874, an imperial commissary 
presented himself at the residence of the intrepid prelate in 
Pernambuco. "When informed that the officer was charged 
with the unpleasant task of arresting him, Oliveiro replied 
that he would yield only to force. Then the commissary laid 
his hand on the bishop's arm — the conventional sign that force 
was being used — and the prisoner asked to be allowed to re- 
tire to his private rooms for a few moments. Permission 
naving been accorded, Oliveiro withdrew. When seated in 
his chamber, he rapidly wrote a protest against the govern- 
mental proceedings. Then he put on all his pontifical robes, 
and went to his private chapel. After a moment of prayer, he 
opened the door, and asked the waiting commissary : " Quern 
qiuvritis ? " Then he read his protest, and followed the officer 
to the man-of-war which was to convey him to Bio. Having 
arrived in the capital, he was confined in the arsenal for three 
days, and then he was visited by certain officers, who asked 
him what he had to say in answer to the charges which they 
read to him. No answer could be made ; for, as a Catholic 
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bishop, Oliveiro could not admit tlio competency of a seculai 
tribunal in roligous matters. But lie asked for paper, wrote 
a few words, and sealed the document. "When the judges who 
were to try his case assembled, they were very anxious to 
learn the nature of his pleading; but when the important 
paper was opened, it was found to contain :" Jesus autem 
tacebat." On February 21 the daring criminal was con- 
demned to four years of hard labor in a fortress ; but Dom 
Pedro deigned to alleviate the sentence by exempting his 
victim from the hard labor. Immediately after the disposal 
of the case of the bishop of Olinda, that of Mgr. Macedo, the 
bishop of Para, received the same treatment, and ended in the 
same manner. After two years of imprisonment, both prel- 
ates were graciously " pardoned" by the emperor. But the 
bishop of Para was destined to undergo many more painful 
experiences at the hands of the Masonic apostles of " enlight- 
enment and liberty." The most notable of these sufferings 
was that which was entailed by his condemnation of the 
Confraternity of Our Lady of Nazareth ; an institute which, 
founded in 1842 fornoble purposes of mutual edification, had 
latterly fallen almost entirely into the clutches of Masonry. 
In October, 1877, this association whs celebrating one of its 
feasts with a grand procession, when suddenly the spectators 
were shocked by the sight of pictures of entirely naked wom- 
en, and of other representations even more obscene, amid the 
images of Jesus, Mary, and the saints (1). The episcopal 
condemnation of this sacrilege, accentuated by an interdict 
of the chapel of the culpable confraternity, entailed legal 
proceedings which lasted for more than two years, and finally 
the Masons gained their cause ; f or the presideut of the prov- 
ince, Goma y Abreu, was an adept. On the night of the day 
when it had been decided that the sacrilegious organization 
should retain possession of its chapel, the brethren passed in 
procession before the palace of the bishop, insulting him with 
hootings and groans. The religious images were carried, as 
usual, in this procession ; but the character of the participants 
was shown by the fact that nearly all wore their hats and 
had cigars in their mouths ; and in order that the victory 

,'l) Thus the Paris V niters of N"vember 10, 1879, quoting the Diario de lielem. 
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might be more clearly understood as one of Masonry, the 
rooms of the Lodge of Para were grandly illuminated during 
the festivities, and the brethren furnished the populace with 
an expensive exhibition of fireworks, the chief features of 
which were Masonic emblems (1). But in spite of the 
apparent triumph of the Lodges over the bishops of Olinda 
and Para, the more perspicacious of the brethren could not 
fail to perceive that their outrageous violations of law and 
justice, to say nothing of their open scorn of all that most 
Brazilians held as dearer than life, were drawing to the clergy 
the sympathies of all honest men, and were tightening the 
bond of unity between the hierarchy and the priests. There- 
fore it was decided in the superior councils of the Dark Lan- 
tern that there should be a cessation of the high-handed 
proceedings of the previous seven years ; that there should be 
a recourse to the more prudent wiles of European Masonry ; 
that, in fine, the order should endeavor to gain possession of 
the family, and to control the education of the young. This 
resolution was foreshadowed in the address which Saldanha 
Marinho, the Prime Minister, delivered on the occasion of his 
installation as Grand Master of the United Grand Orients of 
Brazil : " I now assume, before you and before Brazil, the oner- 
ous duty of defending zealously those grand social ideas, 
the realization of which is the aim of every free people. . . . 
I have always opposed the logic of truth to the subtleties of 
Jesuitism ; the serenity of my conscience to the sophisms of 
hypocrisy ; the rights of free reason to the excesses of 
fanaticism ; the spread of healthy teaching to the propagation 
of error and obscurantism. . . . Strong though he may be 
in the possession of truth, no one man can succeed in this 
propaganda of generous ideas ; and here is revealed the power 
of our order. You have already demonstrated your good will 
and your zeal by a generous supply of the resources which are 
necessary for the success of the mission which I have under- 
taken ; and, thanks to that aid, during the last seven years I 
have sent into the farthest corners of the empire, and even 
into foreign lands, the echo of our complaints and aspirations, 
and our demand for the restoration of rights which have been 

(1) The Univer8 of December 31, 1879, quoting the Boa Nova de Para. 
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•suffocated by tlio armies of fanaticism anil superstition. .. . 
The task which we have proposed to ourselves, and not 
merely in the name of Masonry, but for its sake, since the 
upholding of these principles involves the very existence of 
the order, is to procure the institution of civil marriages, so 
us tj free our fellow-citizens f rum (he tyranny of an exclusive 
and intolerant Church; and, secondly, to obtain the secular- 
ization (fall cemeteries, thereby protecting the mortal remains of 
the dead from the insults of a religious sect ichich pretends to 
extend its power into the domain of the Infinite" (1). But 
Snldanha Marinho relinquished his portfolio in 1880 ; and the 
new cabinet, beyond an enforcement of the principle of govern- 
mental supervision of education, evinced no desire to aid the 
Masonic propaganda. So " clerical," in fact, did the new ad- 
ministration show itself, that it even ventured to allow the 
Capuchins to undertake the evangelization of such of the 
Brazilian tribes as were still Pagan. The bishops were 
allowed comparative freedom in the exercise of their pastoral 
duties ; and large numbers of the deluded sectaries, who had 
learned from the recent persecution that Masonry was not an 
inoffensive and merely benevolent association, made their 
formal abjurations. The advent of the Republic, proclaimed 
in 1889, gave great encouragement to the Brethren of the 
Three Points, and the laws were all revised in a Masonic 
sense ; but hitherto the fervent Catholicism of the nation has 
prevented any open and extraordinary persecution of the 
Church. 

While the " Liberator," Simon Bolivar, was fighting for the 
independence of Columbia (2), the civil administration of 
the country was in the hands of the vice-president, General 
Santander, a democrat like the president, but a man of 
pronouncedly Masonic heart. Bolivar would have willingly 
allowed the Church to live at peace in a free state ; but 
Santander could perceive no happiness in a state which did 
not hold the Church in slavery. By means of a Lodge which 
he founded in Bogota, entitled a " Society for Enlightenment," 

(1) Journal of Belgian Masonry, Dec. 8. 1879. 

(2) Such was the name given in 1810 to the republic formed by the confederation of 
Venezuela, New Granada and Equador. 
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and of which he caused himself to be elected " Venerable, 5 '" 
he spread the poison of a bastard Liberalism among the peo- 
ple, inoculating them with the notion that they would never 
be really free, until Columbia possessed a truly Liberal Con- 
stitution, and that such a panacea would never be obtained un- 
less they ceased to elect to the Congress men who were 
" reactionaries, fanatics, and secret partisans of the Spanish 
Government." In 1821 an imposing majority of Freema- 
sons greeted General Santander when he met the new Con- 
gress in Cucuta. The first act of the precious body was to 
abolish the article of the Constitution Avhich declared that the 
Catholic religion was that of the State ; and the pretext was 
the non-necessity of such a declaration in a Catholic republic. 
When the leader of the minority, Dr. Banos, announced that 
his party could not vote for an enactment which was " radically 
vicious," he was instantly expelled from the Congress. Of 
course the Congress voted for the abolition of the Inquisition^ 
which had been dead, to all intents and purposes, for many 
years ; and it also decreed that the right of censorship should 
be vested in the government alone — a power which Santander 
immediately exercised by authorizing the publication of the 
works of Voltaire, Helvetius, Diderot, Bentham, as well as of 
many immoral pamphlets. The Congress also prepared the 
way for a schism, that favorite engine of Satan when heresy is 
not immediately possible. The Holy See had allowed the 
Spanish sovereigns to exercise a, jus jwtronatus in the nom- 
ination of bishops and in the administration of the ecclesias- 
tical revenues, and the Congress pretended to have inherited 
this right from the defunct government. Then, in order to 
banish the last effects of " centuries of intellectual slavery," 
the Congress imposed a new plan of studies on the univer- 
sities, and even on the ecclesiastical seminaries. One of the 
obligatory text-books was the work of the materialist and 
atheist, Bentham ; and when a certain eminent professor, Dr. 
Margallo, stigmatized this author as impious, he was thrown 
into "prison. Bestrepo, the historiographer of Columbia and 
a friend of Santander, is constrained to say of this republican 
tyranny : " This congressional legislation made a tabula rasa 
of the customs, as well as of the religious convictions, of the 
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nation ; in a word, it was a complete anomaly in face of the 
sentiments of the people. Therefore the simple announce- 
ment of another session of this Congress caused as much 
consternation ;is though an earthquake or a hurricane had 
been predicted. In fact, such Congresses, being composed 
almost exclusively of lawyers and of lads who were crammed 
full of French theories (those of 1789), had but one object — to 
impregnate Columbia with the doctrines of Voltaire and 
Rousseau " (1). Had the Masonieo-Liberal administration 
given to the people some material compensation for the im- 
pieties with which it deluged the land, the spirit of the world 
might have triumphed in Columbia ; but brigandage, 
devastation, military executions for pretended royal ism, and 
rapine of every kind, became the order of the da}-. This 
condition of affairs caused every lover of order and of common 
decency to call on Bolivar, the man who had liberated them 
from the " yoke of the Spaniards,"' to free them from the more 
intolerable yoke of Masonic Liberalism ; some begged him 
to restore the Spanish domination ; others, and the most re- 
spectable of all, suggested that he might don a crown as 
" Emperor of the Andes." These clamors reached Bolivar 
immediately after his great victory of Potosi, obtained on 
April 1, 1825, and by which he had liberated Peru. He pre- 
pared immediately to proceed to Columbia, and in the mean- 
time he forwarded a proclamation announcing his journev : 
" The noise of your discords has reached me, even in Peru, and 
I return to you with an olive-branch in 1113* hand. If your dis- 
orders do not cease, anarchy and consequent death will tri- 
umph over the ruins of Columbia." During the ensuing three 
years the efforts of the Liberator to endow his compatriots 
with peace and prosperity were continually thwarted bv the 
Santanderist Masons ; the Lodges had resolved to rule or to 
bury Bolivar and Columbia in the same tomb. But a crisis 
arrived on Sept. 25, 1828, when, at the hour of midnight, a band 
of these partisans of liberty and enlightenment assailed the 
presidential palace, and with daggers in hand, forced their wav 
to the bedroom of Bolivar, crying for his death. The attempt 

(1) Tlistimj nf Columbia, fifed hv Bertho in his Garcia Mnrerm, Pnsiih nt of Kuufithir 
Avenger <>f ChrM'mn It'.ylit, and it* Martyr. Paris, ^87. 
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failed ; the president had escaped by a secret passage. The 
leading assassins were shot ; and Santander, convicted of 
complicity, was banished. Then the Liberator issued the 
following decree : " Considering, firstly, that the State would 
be soon brought to ruin if impunity were accorded to crim- 
inals and rebels, I resume the dictatorial power with which 
the people invested me. Considering, secondly, that Secret 
Societies have the planning of political revolutions for their prin- 
cipal object, and that their baneful character is sufficiently mani- 
f sted by the mystery loith winch they surround themselves, I 
order the suppression of all such societies, and the closing of 
their Lodges." Then, exhorting the clergy to inculcate un- 
ceasingly the principles of Christian morality, he continued : 
" It is because the country has abandoned correct principles 
that a spirit of madness has taken possession of it. In order 
to neutralize the wicked theories which have utterly demor- 
alized the poeple, let the clergy preach obedience and respect 
to all." Finally, being persuaded that the youth of Columbia 
were being poisoned by the doctrines then in vogue in the 
universities, he decreed that the entire curriculum should be 
levised in a Christian sense, and that a profound study of 
religion should be introduced, "so that the young men of the 
nation might have weapons wherewith to combat impiety and 
their own passions." Nothing but sad experience and the 
ascendency of truth could have wrung these admissions from 
Bolivar ; for during his early years he had advocated the 
principles of 1789 almost to the point of deifying the Revo- 
lution. The adepts of Square and Triangle never forgave the 
Liberator for his declaration of these Christian sentiments ; 
and, had they not expected much from the day when his parti- 
sans would be obliged to appeal again to the polls for the ap- 
probation of the electors, he would have paid for his temerity 
with his life. In the meantime the people were made to be- 
lieve that every vote cast for a partisan of the dictator would 
be a vote for a Columbian monarchy, and when the elections 
had been held it was found that the Masonic candidates 
had triumphed in nearly every instance. 

On January 13, 1830, the new Congress assembled ; and 
in spite of the entreaties of his friends, and although the 
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diplomatic corps promised its unanimous support if lie 
would retain his dictatorship, the Liberator resigned his 
office, never, as he protested, to assume it again. " And 
now," he wrote to the Congress, "let my last official act be to 
recommend Congress to protect continually our holy religion, 
the fruitful source of the blessings of heaven ; and to entr<at 
Congress to restore its sacred and imprescriptible rights to 
public instructio)i, which has been made a cancer for Colum- 
bia Fellow-citizens, I must say, and with the blush of 

shame on my brow, that while we have won our independence, 
it has been icon at the expense of every other blessing. . . . 
For twenty years I have served yon as soldier and as 
magistrate. During that long period we have freed our 
country, procured liberty for three republics, repressed 
many civil wars, and four times I have resigned to the peo- 
ple the supreme power which they confided to me. To-day 
I fear that I may be an obstacle to your happiness, and 
therefore I resign, for the last time, the magistracy with 
which you have honored me. The most unworthy suspi- 
cions have been expressed in my regard, and I have been 
unable to defend myself. A crown has been offered to me 
frequently by men who are now ambitious of supreme power, 
but I always refused that crown with the indignation of a 
sincere republican. I swear that a desire for a throne has 
never stained my soul. Columbians, I conjure you to heed 
my last entreaty. Be united, and do not become the assas- 
sins of your country ! " On May 8th Bolivar departed from 
Carthagena, with the intention of sailing for Europe. While 
waiting for the ship which he was not destined to board, he 
heard of the dismemberment of the Columbia which he had 
founded. Venezuela had become independent under the 
presidency of General Paez. The three departments of 
Equador, namely, Quito, Cuenca and Guayaquil, had become 
autonomous under the rule of General Flores. His dearest 
friend, Marshal Soucre, the victor of Ayacucho, had been 
assassinated by his rivals — a crime which caused the Liber- 
ator to say : " It is the blood of Abel that has been shed." 
He heard also that the students in Bogota — lads who were 
pupils of Masonic instructors — were amusing themselves by 
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making a target of his portrait. Perhaps he was not sur- 
prised when General Urdaneta, having made a kind of coup 
c/' etat in order to save the remnants of Columbia, sent to 
him a deputation, entreating him to resume the dictatorship. 
His reply was : " A gate of bronze separates me from power 
— legality. I cannot assume an authority with which another 
has been invested." His friends begged him to think of 
his dying country ; but he replied : " There is no hope for 
my country. Such is my conviction, and my despair." The 
moral agony which such reflections entailed on Bolivar 
brought him to the tomb. Having been taken to the city of 
Santamarta, where his friends thought that he might obtain 
sufficient strength to enable him to prosecute his European 
trip, the bishop told him that he was at the point of death. 
He received the Last Sacraments with edifying fervor, and 
died in his forty-eighth year on December 17, 1830, a victim 
of Masonic treachery and of Masonic essential lack of 
patriotism. 

The Republic of Equador, born of the dismemberment of 
that ephemeral creation of Bolivar, the Republic of Colum- 
bia, was subjected for many years to the pretendedly " Con- 
servative Liberalism " which found its fit exponents in men 
like Flores, Rocafuerte, and Roca. This Liberalism exhib- 
ited the sovereignty of the people as its essential principle ; 
but its Conservatism consisted in preserving itself in power, 
even in spite of the will of the nation. The hybrid did not 
trouble itself to persecute the Church, so long as the Church 
showed herself willing to serve as its obsequious servant. 
Under the rule of Urbina and Robles hypocritical Con- 
servatism disappeared, and unblushing Radicalism seemed 
destined to consummate a ruin which was already more 
than half completed. But a new era dawned for Equador 
in 1861, when Garcia Moreno was elected to the too frequent- 
ly prostituted presidential office. In his first message to 
the Congress the new president asked that body to adopt 
a Constitution which would be Catholic in every sense of 
the term — one which would furnish " the sole means of 
regenerating the country by an energetic repression of crime, 
by giving a solid education to youth, and by protecting the 
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holy religion of our ancestors, so that by the aid of that re- 
ligion we may procure a realization of reforms which neither 
government nor laws can effect by their o\\ u unaided efforts." 
The draft of a Constitution which Moreno submitted began 
with the declaration that the Holy Catholic and Roman 
Religion was the sole Religion of the State, lint tho 
Freemasons, who, in spite of the generally Catholic result 
of the recent elections, had obtained a few seats in the 
Congress, could not miss this opportunity of protesting 
against " a retrograde legislation." One of the sectaries, a 
priest, declaimed a discourse of Mirabeau in theatrical style, 
concluding with the sage observation that " since God is as 
visible as the sun, it would be an injurious , superfluity to 
recognize Him oihciall}-." Such reasoning did not convince 
the deputies ; the entire Constitution was adopted, v and 
Moreno found himself free to endow Equador with the 
blessings of a truly liberal and Christian government. Our 
limits do not permit any detailed narrative of all that was 
effected for his country by this " modem St. Louis." The 
loud-mouthed praters about popular enlightenment should 
have admired him ; for when they murdered him, the free 
schools of the republic numbered 500, with 32,000 pupils, 
whereas under the Masonic government there had been only 
200 schools, with 8,000 pupils. The spirit which animated 
Garcia Moreno is indicated in the message which he had 
prepared for the Congress as he was about to enter on his 
third term of office, when the Masonic assassins sent him to 
his reward in heaven : " Only a few years have elapsed since 
Ecpiador repeated every day the lament which the Liberator, 
Bolivar, expressed in his last message to the Congress oi 
1830 : ' I must say, and with the blush of shame on my 
brow, that while we have won our independence, it has been 
won at the expense of every other blessing.' But since that 
time, having placed our trust in God, and having abandoned 
the course of impiety and apostas}' which entices the world 
in this epoch of blindness, we have reorganized ourselves 
into a thoroughly Catholic nation, and therefore each day 
1} as beheld an increase of happiness and prosperity in our 
bsloved country. Once Equador '^as a body from which life 
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'.pas departing ; it was being already devoured, just as a 
corpse is devoured by a multitude of those hideous insects 
which the license of putrefaction allows to develop in the 
darkness of the grave. But to-day, obeying the Sovereign 
Voice which commanded Lazarus to issue from his tomb, 
Equador returns to new life, although she still retains the 
winding-sheet of death, that is, some remnants of the misery 
and corruption in which she was once wrapped. In order 
to justify my words, I need only render an account of our 
progress during the last two years, referring you to the 
special reports of each ministerial department for documents 
and details ; and, in order that you may perceive the extent 
of our progress during this period of regeneration, I shall 
compare the present conditions with those which once ob- 
tained. And I shall institute this comparison, not for our 
self-glorification, but in order to glorify Him to whom we 
owe everything, and whom we adore as our Redeemer, 
Father, Protector, God. ... To the perfect liberty which 
the Church now enjoys among us, and to the apostolic zeal 
of our virtuous pastors, we owe a reformation of the clergy, 
an improvement in morals, and so great a diminution in the 
number of crimes, that in our population of more than a 
million there are not enough of criminals to fill our peni- 
tentiary. To the Church we owe those religious organ- 
izations which constantly produce such happy results in the 
education of the young, and in the care of the sick and the 
poor. ... If I have committed any errors, I ask your pardon 
a thousand times ; but I am sure that my will has not been 
at fault. But if, on the contrary, you find that I have 
succeeded in my endeavors, attribute all the merit, firstly, 
to God and the Immaculate Dispenser of the inexhaustible 
treasures of God's mercies ; and, secondly, to yourselves, 
to the people, to the army, and to all the members of the 
administration who have seconded my efforts so admirably.'' 
A strange document, truly, in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century — a document which could never have 
emanated from a Cavour or a Bismarck, a Gambetta or a 
Thiers, a Metternich or a Von Beust, a Palmerston or a Glad- 
stone. But all the messages of Garcia Moreno to the 
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Eqnadoriau Congress had sounded tlio Siime notes, and all of 
his governmental acts had accorded with his professions. 
When Victor Emmanuel completed his series of sacrilegious 
robberies by the seizure of the Papal capital in 1870, Garcia 
Moreno was the sole potentate in Christendom who protested 
against the iniquity. Immediately after the news of the crime 
had reached Quito, the president of Equador dictated to his 
foreign secretary the following protest, which was sent at once, 
according to constitutional formality, to the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs : " The undersigned, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs cf the Republic of Equador, has the honor of address- 
ing the following protest to His Excellency, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of King Victor Emmanuel, because of the 
melancholy events which occurred last September in the 
capital of the Catholic world. Since the very existence of 
Catholicism has been menaced in the person of its august 
head, the representative of Catholic unity, who has been 
despoiled of that temporal dominion which is the necessary 
guarantee of his independence in the exercise of his divine 
mission, Your Excellency will admit that every Catholic, and 
with much more reason every government which rules over a 
considerable number of Catholics, not only has the right, but 
is also bound to protest against this hideous and sacrilegious 
crime. However, before raising its voice, the Government of 
Equador waited for protests on the part of the more power- 
ful states of Europe against the unjust and violent seizure of 
Rome ; and it waited for what would have been much more 
gratifying — that His Majesty, King Victor Emmanuel, would 
voluntarily do homage to the sacred cnaracter of the noble 
Pontiff who governs the Church by restoring its stolen 
territories to the Holy See. But the Equadorian Government 
waited in vain ; the monarchs of the old continent remain 
mute, and Rome continues to suffer under the oppression of 
Victor Emmanuel. For this reason the Government of Equa- 
dor, in spite of its feebleness, and in spite of the enormous 
distance which separates it from the Old World, now fulfils 
its duty by protesting before God and before men, and 
especially in the name of the Catholic people of Equador, 
against the wicked invasion of Rome and the subjugation oi 
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the Roman Pontiff — deeds which have been perpetrated in 
violation of repeated promises, and which are now disguised 
by derisory guarantees of independence which do not hide 
the ignominious servitude of the Church. The Equadorian 
Government protests, finally, against the consequences which 
the Holy See and the Church will suffer because of this 
shameful abuse of power. While addressing this protest to 
you by formal order of His Excellency, the President of this 
Republic, the undersigned still trusts that King Victor 
Emmanuel will repair the injuries which he has inflicted in 
a moment of madness, before his throne is reduced to ashes by 
the avenging fire of the Revolution" (1). 

Not content with this personal protest, Garcia Moreno 
urged all the governments of South America to follow his ex- 
ample ; but, as he afterwards said : " I had little hope that 
our sister republics would respond to the invitation ; I merely 
wished to fulfil my diity as a Catholic by giving the greatest 
possible publicity to our own protest. Columbia replied in 
moderate terms, but negatively ; Costa Rica answered neg- 
atively, and in au insdlent manner ; Bolivia informed me 
very courteously that she would consider the matter carefully ; 
Chili and Peru did not condescend to acknowledge the receipt 
of my communication. But, after all, what does it matter ? 
(xod has no need for us in- order to acconyilish His designs, and 
He tvill acconyriish them in spite of hell, and in spite of the 
emissaries of hell, the Freemasons, who are more or less masters 
in every land of South America, saving oar oicn " (2). The 
Brethren of the Three Points were not then masters in Equa- 
dor, but their perennial efforts to obtain the supremacy were 
redoubled when Garcia Moreno so nobly stigmatized the chief 
masterpiece of their craft in the nineteenth century. 

In 1873 the sectaries were spurred to a definitive enter- 
prise by a realization that Equador was indeed lost to them 
unless " the modern St. Louis " was deprived of power. 
Garcia Moreno, a president' of au American republic, and in 
this enlightened nineteenth century, had proposed to an 
American' Congress that the land which it represented should 
be solemnly consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; and 

(1) £7 Nacinnal, of Quito, January 18, 1871. (2) Bkrthe ; toe. cit.. Vol. ii., ch. 2. 
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the Congress had passed tho resolution without discussion, 
and unanimously. In the beginning of April, 1873, the 
bishops of Equador met in the Third Plenary Council of 
Quito, and Moreno informed them of his desire that they 
■would do their part toward consecrating the republic to the 
Sacred Heart. On April 13th the syuodals decreed that 
" the greatest happiness of a people being the preserva- 
tion of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith, and since 
that preservation depends on the mercy of God, the nation 
should humbly seek the Heart of Jesus in order to obtain 
that blessing. Therefore the Council of Quito solemnly 
offers and consecrates the republic to the Sacred Heart, 
supplicating that Heart to be the protector, guide, and de- 
fender of this countiy, so that it ma}* never wander from the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith, and that all the in- 
habitants of Equador, conforming their lives to that faith, 
may find in it their happiness in time and in eternity." 
As soon as this decree was conveyed to the president he laid 
it before the Congress, and that body immediately decreed : 
"Considering that the Third Plenary Council of Quito has 
b}- a special decree consecrated the republic to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, placing us all under the protection of that 
Heart, it befits the representatives of the nation to associate 
themselves with an act which is so conformable to their em- 
inently Catholic sentiments. Considering that this act, so 
efficacious for the preservation of our faith, is also the best 
means of assuring the prosperity and progress of the State, 
the Congress decrees that the republic, consecrated forever 
to the Heart of Jesus, adopts that Heart as its Patron and 
Protector. The Feast of the Sacred Heart shall be hereafter 
a civil holiday of the first class, and shall be celebrated 
in every cathedral in the most solemn manner possible. 
Furthermore, in order to excite the zeal and piety of the 
faithful, there shall be erected in every cathedral an altar 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart, in front of which there shall be 
placed, at the expense of the State, a slab commemorative of 
the present decree." As we have said, this decree was passed 
unanimously. On the day appointed for the public ceremony 
of the consecration, while the function was being per- 
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formed in each of the five other cathedrals of the republic, 
the president and Congress proceeded in grand state to the 
cathedral of Quito. After the archbishop had promulgated 
the decree in the name of the Church, Garcia Moreno repeat- 
ed it in the name of the Republic of Equador. Has any ruler 
of modern times thus brought before the minds of his people 
the days of Charlemagne and of St. Louis ? The " apostle 
of ignorance and of superstition " was sentenced to death in 
the secret councils of the Dark Lantern ; but, as usual in the 
execution of Masonic sentences of the highly placed, the 
" removal " was to be made to appear as the natural result 
of the criynes of the victim. Incendiary pamphlets were 
scattered broadcast throughout Equador, all exhibiting Mor- 
eno as a fit subject for popular execration. Thus, the in- 
famous Moncayo described him as a cruel hypocrite : " He 
avows himself a partisan of the Syllabus, in order to com- 
mit crimes at his convenience. Communicating and shoot- 
ing ; proscribing, scourging, and confiscating, — such are the 
offerings which please the God of the Jesuits." From Lima 
there came a pretended " History of Equador," in which the 
following Masonic instigation to murder was read : " In 
that nation which has exterminated so many tyrants there 
is still energy enough to deliver it from this most detestable 
despotism. Let the ferocious terrorist and his accomplices 
tremble before the justice of the sovereign people ! The 
young, the crowds, need no general to lead them to the combat. 
When suffering attains to a certain degree of intensity, a 
martyr arises to lay the oppressor low." In a diatribe en- 
titled, "A Perpetual Dictatorship," the impious Montalvo 
accused Moreno of having driven many women of the street 
to suicide, because they preferred death to a residence in the 
asylum of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. The conse- 
cration to the Sacred Heart, said Montalvo, had turned 
Equador into a convent of idiots, with a permanent scaffold 
on the premises (1). From time to time the Masonic journals 

(1) The charges of Montalvo were so absurdly calumnious that Charles Weile, who had 
been consul of the United States In Quito, was constrained to write to the San Francisco 
Chronicle : " These accusations cause a smile of pity and contempt ou the part of all who 
have known Garcia Moreno. Having resided in Equador very many years, and being 
perfectly acquainted with all that has recently occurred there, I know well what I say; 
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throughout South America published accounts of Moreno's 
assassination, undoubtedly with tho idea of impressing upon 
the popular mind the necessity of such a catastrophe. Thus, 
on October 2G, 1873, twenty-two months before the real mur- 
der, a despatch from Guayaquil informed Peru that Moreno 
had just " fallen under the dagger of his aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Salazar, who had been helped by a crowd of persons who 
were hostile to the Jesuits. Twenty-three Jesuits perished 
with the president, and the people would have killed the 
Papal nuncio as well, had he not succeeded in escaping to 
the mountains." Moreno was frequently warned from re- 
liable sources that the Lodges had decreed his death, and 
that he should never go abroad without an escort. He al- 
ways replied that if the Masons had decreed his assassin- 
ation, no human means would prolong his life ; that, how- 
ever, he was in the hands of God. In reply to one of these 
warnings, he said : " I have already learned from Germany 
that the German Lodges have instructed those of America 
to move heaven and earth to overthrow the government of 
Equador. Probably Grand Master X. is concerned in this 
instruction ; but if God extends His mercy to us, what have 
we to fear, even though our power is equal to zero, when 
compared with the power of that clay-footed Colossus ? " 

In July, 1875, Moreno wrote the following letter to Pope 
Pius IX. : " Most Holy Father, I implore your blessing, hav- 
ing been chosen again, without any merit on my part, to 
rule this Catholic republic during the coming six years. 
The new presidential term does not commence until August 
30th, when I take the oath to the Constitution, and then I shall 
dutifully inform Your Holiness officially of the fact ; but I 
wish to obtain your blessing before that day, so that I may 
have the strength and the light which I need so much in or- 
der to be unto the end a faithful son of our Redeemer, and a 
loyal and obedient servant of His infallible Vicar. Now that 
the Masonic Lodges of the neighboring countries, instigated 
by Germany (1), are vomiting against me all sorts of atrocious 

and I do not exaggerate when I declare that to me Garcia Moreno appears to be the most 
illustrious man that South America ever produced." 

(1) During the infamous Bismarckinn "War for Civilization." It was the general belie' 
among the Catholics of South America that the German chancellor was the prime mover of 
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insults and horrible calumnies ; now, also, that the Lodges 
are secretly arranging for my assassination ; I have more 
need than ever of the Divine protection, so that I may live and 
die in defence of our holy religion, and for the dear republic, 
which I am called once more to rule. What happiness can be 
mine, Most Holy Father, so great as that of being hated and 
calumniated for the sake of our Divine Redeemer ? And how- 
great a happiness your blessing will be to me if it procures 
for me from heaven the privilege of shedding my blood for 
the God who shed His own for us on the cross ! " On the 
evening of August 5th a priest demanded audience with the 
president, stating that his business could not be deferred- 
When iu the presence of Moreno, he said : " You have been 
warned that the Freemasons have decreed your death, but 
you have not been told when the sentence will be . exe- 
cuted. I come to tell you that your days are numbered ; 
that the conspirators have resolved to murder you as 
soon as opportunity offers. Probably the deed will be 
committed to-morrow ; therefore, take your measures ac- 
cordingly." Moreno quietly answerdd : " I have received 
many similar warnings ; and, after mature reflection, I have 
come to the conclusion that there is but one measure for me to 
take, and that this measure is to keep myself in a state wherein 
I shall be fit to meet my God." Then he proceeded with his 
work, which was the preparation of the message, some pas- 
sages of which we have given. At six o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, August 6th, the Feast of the Transfiguration of 
Our Lord, Moreno assisted at Mass, according to his daily 
habit, in the Church of St. Dominic (1) ; and he received 
Holy Communion, undoubtedly fully prepared to recognize 
the Holy Eucharist as, in all probability, the Viaticum for his 
momentous journey. Having returned to his residence, he 
spent some time with his family, and then gave some finish- 
ing touches to his message. Shortty after midday he left 

all the Masonic manuevres in their regions ; that he took this means of adding to the em- 
barrassments of the Holy See. while he was endeavoring to constitute a German National 
Church. Certainly the word of the well-informed and calmly judicious Garcia Moreno 
gives more than plausibility to the belief. 

(1) Moreno never missed his daily Mass; and every day he read a chapter of the New 
Testament and one of the Imitation. Every evening he recited the Rosary, generally 
with his family. 
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his palace, followed at a little distance by an aide-de-camp, 
his intention being to read his message to the Congress. On 
the way he entered the cathedral, and prayed before the 
Blessed Sacrament for nearly an hour. Leaving the house 
of God, he turned his steps toward the Government House, 
on the opposite side of the Great Square ; but he had walked 
only a few yards when seven assassins rushed on him. One 
of the murderers cried : " Die, strangler of liberty ! " and as 
the martyr of liberty fell, pierced by six bullets and by four- 
teen dagger-strokes, he cried in clear voice : " I die, but God 
does not die — Pero Dios no se inner e " (1). From among the in- 
numerable panegyrics on Garcia Moreno we select the follow- 
ing tribute from the pen of Loiiis Veuillot : " Garcia Moreno 
was superior to vulgarity, indifference, and forgetfulness ; 
he woiild have been above hatred, if God could permit 
that virtaie should not entail hatred. It may be said of More- 
no, that he was the most antique of all moderns ; he was a 
man who did honor to humanity. It was not sufficient for him 
to be one of Plutarch's characters ; he entertained an idea of 
grandeur which was vaster and more just than that of 
Plutarch. Alone, imkuown, but sustained by faith and his 
great heart, he effected all that Plutarch describes his 
worthiest heroes as having effected ; and he did all this 
in accordance with his natural character, and by a careful 
observance of a rule which he had planned for himself. But 
he did more ; continually aiming higher, he dared to attempt 
a task that our epoch deems impossible. In the government 
of Equador he was a man of Jesus Christ. Let us salute 

(I) The crime of 1875 was not the first that Masonry perpetrated against the life uf 
Moreno. Shortly after the final catastrophe, the Roman Civilta (\ittolica, the calmest and 
most unsensational periodical In Europe, narrated how, in the fall of 1S60. a certain 
Equadorian scientist received satisfactory proof that the Lodges had even at that time re- 
solved to murder the great president. This gentleman had studied in various European 
universities ; among others, in that of Kerlin. When about to return home, where a profes- 
sorship in the Universityof Quito awaited him, he called on one of his Berlinese professors 
in order to bid him farewell. The young man had won the admiration and affection <>f 
the German, who was highly placed in the councils of the Dark Lantern. When the old 
Freemason learned that his friend was about to accept a professorship to which he had 
been appointed by Garcia Moreno, whom the youth greatly admired, he remarked that 
there was no sense in accepting favors from a man who would be dead before ihe ambi- 
tious lad arrived In Equador. The words produced no deep impression in the mind of the 
hearei ; but when he arrived in Guayaquil he learned that the president had just escaped 
assassination, and that very foolishly the chief criminal, Cornejo, had been punished 
merely by banishment for eight years. 
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this noble figure, the most beautiful of modern times ; it is 
worthy of history. A man of Jesus Christ ; that is, a man 
of God, in public life ! And he was, as the phrase runs, a 
man of his time ; he studied the sciences of his time, he. 
appreciated its habits, he understood its customs and laws ; 
but, nevertheless, he was never aught else than an exact fol- 
lower of the Gospel, a faithful servant of God ; and he made 
his people, who had been Christian indeed, but were being 
devoured by Socialism, a people faithful in the service of 
God. It was a little republic of South America that showed 
this wonder to the world. Moreno was a Christian, and one 
of a stamp not at all affected by our modern rulers ; he was 
one of those leaders of whom the nations have lost all remem- 
brance ; he was a dispenser of justice, such as the seditious 
and the conspirators of our day seldom meet. In Moreno 
there was something of Medicis, and something of Ximenes. 
He was Medicis, less the trickery of that prince ; he was Xim- 
enes, less the cardinalitial scarlet. Of both Medicis and 
Ximenes he had the genius, the magnificence, and the love 
of country. What is wanting in the glory of Garcia Moreno ? 
Nothing. He furnished a unique example to the world 
amid which he lived ; he was an honor to his country ; and 
perhaps his death was the greatest service that he ren- 
dered to his people. He showed the human race what 
valor and faith can effect when they are united to enlight- 
ened patriotism " (1). On Sept. 20, 1875, Pope Pius IX., in 
one of those eloquent Allocutions in which the Captive of 
the Vatican was wont to unmask the designs of the persecut- 
ors of the Church, described the work of Masonry in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland; and then turning his 
discourse to South America, he said : " Amid all these 
governments thus delivered to the delirium of impiety, 
Equador has been miraculously distinguished for its spirit 
of justice, and for tie indomitable faith of its president. 
But alas ! even in Equador there are not wanting some im- 
pious men who consider it an insult to their pretended 
modern civilization that there should be found a govern- 
ment which, while devoting itself to the material welfare of 

(l) In the Univcrs. September 27, 1875. 
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its people, endeavors at the same time to assure the moral 
ami spiritual progress of that people. These valiant meu 
decided to murder their illustrious president ; and he suc- 
cumbed to the steel of the assassins, a victim of his faith, and 
of his Christian love for his country." 

Freemasonry did not attain to power immediately after it 
bad murdered Garcia Moreno ; Borrero, the successor of the 
martyr, was a Liberal, but nevertheless a good Catholic. But 
in 1877 a creature of the Lodges, a drunken soldier named 
Yintiinilla, was raised to a dictatorship, and a carnival of 
Masonry was initiated. A decree for the secularization of 
education, that is, for an atheistic training of the young, was 
issued immediately ; and when the pastors, with the bishop 
of Biobamba at their head, protested against the iniquity, 
another decree pronounced the penalty of banishment against 
" ecclesiastics who alarmed consciences." Mgr. Chica, the 
archbishop of Quito, announced to the government : " Come 
what may, I shall continue to resist the propagation of error. 
Such is my duty, and with the grace of God I shall be faith- 
ful to it." Fifteen days after this protest, on Good Friday, 
March 30th, the archbishop officiated at the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified in the cathedral. He had scarcely taken the wine 
of ablution when he was attacked by horrible convulsions, 
and died within an hour. The autopsy showed that twelve 
grains of shychnine had been given to the prelate. Of course, 
the assassins were never punished. The remains of the arch- 
bishop hadscarely been placed in the tomb, when Yintimilla 
ordered all the pastors in the republic to celebrate, on April 
19th, Masses of Bequiem for the souls of "all the martyrs of 
holy Liberalism who had fallen since March 19, 1869 " — this 
date being that of a famous insurrection against Moreno. To 
this decree the bishops opposed an order forbidding "a scan- 
dal to the Catholic people "; and as nearly all the Equadorians 
applauded the action of the prelates, the dictator perforce 
contented himself with an oath of revenge. In quick succes- 
sion came a revocation of the Concordat which had guaran- 
teed the liberty of the Catholic religion, a suppression of all 
the ecclesiastical salaries, and the exile of many pastors. 
The bishop of Guayaquil died with all the symptoms of 
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poisoning, and the bishop of Riobamba escaped assassination 
by fleeing to the mountains. The people of Equador were on 
the verge of revolution, when Yintimilla resolved to change his 
policy. The exiled priests were recalled, and the bishops 
were made to understand that the government desired peace. 
This " treachery " on the part of their creature enraged the 
Masons ; the Catholics could not rel}' on the sincerity of their 
recent enem} 7 ; arid in 1883 a revolution, in which both Liber- 
als and Conservatives took part, overthrew Yintimilla. From 
that time until the Masonic eruption under Alfaro, the sequels 
of which still persevere in the form of nearly every con- 
ceivable kind of persecution of the Church, the Brethren of 
the Three Points allowed Equador to rest in comparative 
peace. 

The sad distinction of having succumbed, perhaps pusil- 
lanimously, to Masonic machinations more frequently than 
the other South American Republics, belongs to Brazil and 
Equador. But in all the other states the Church has found, 
at least in our day, much reason for sorrow. In Argentina 
the Government asked the Holy See, in 1875, to send some 
missionaries and some female religious who would labor in 
the outlying regions of the republic, where there was a 
dearth of spiritual and civilizing agencies. Pius IX. im- 
mediately arranged with the superiors of the Congregation 
of St. Francis de Sales, the now wide-spread society which 
had been founded in Turin by Don Bosco, for the departure 
of ten Salesians for the promising field ; and he ordered 
twelve Sisters of the Congregation of Our Lady delta Mis- 
ericordia, the mother-establishment of which is in Savona, 
to set out for the same destination. In the audience of fare- 
well which His Holiness accorded to the little band, he 
necessarily reflected on the iniquities recently perpetrated 
bv Masonry in countries which were sisters to Argentina, 
and in order to encourage the new apostles, he said : " This 
time I am not sending lambs to a pack of wolves. You are 
going to a country where the authorities are favorable to 
you, and God will fructify your labors." But scarcely had 
the Salesians and their auxiliaries landed in Argentina, 
when they learned that the Masons, enraged because of a 
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failure to induce the Congress to outer on a course of Sa- 
tanic enterprise in regard to Catholicism, had incited the 
populace of Buenos Ay res to an anti-Jesuitical riot, massa- 
cred several of the Jesuit professors who were instructing the 
Argentine youth in the sciences apparently dear to the Ma- 
sonic heart, and levelled the college to the ground. Nor did 
Chili — hitherto, perhaps, the most pronouncedly Catholic 
state in Latin America — escape the contagion. In 1875 the 
Grand Lodge of Chili, ruled by English and German mer- 
chants and speculators, drew up a plan for the " complete 
secularization" — that is, for the atheization — of the social 
institutions of the republic. This scheme, entitled a "Plan 
of Work for the Grand Lodge of Chili," was published by 
that excellent Masonic authority to which we are indebted 
for so much of our knowledge concerning the enterprises of the 
Brethren, namely, the Monde Maconnique, in its issue of 
January, 1876. In the third Article of this plan it is or- 
dered that : " The Section for Instruction shall attend to : 
1st, the foundation of secular schools ; 2d, to the furnishing 
of aid to every society (especially the Protestant colporteur*) 
which gives gratuitous instruction to the poor (that is, 
which tries to deprive the poor of their faith) ; 3d, to con- 
tribute to the prosperity of all the scientific, literary, and 
artistic institutions in the country (provided that there were 
any which were not Catholic) ; 4th, to give popular 
conferences for the spread of such knowledge as tends to 
facilitate the rjrogress of humanity. " The Section for Benev- 
olence was to occupy itself : " 1st, with the foundation of 
hospitals (as though Chili needed hospitals) ; 2d, with aid- 
ing directly or indirectly all such institutions when they do 
not pursue egoistic and -sectarian objects (that is, when they 
are not Catholic). "... The Section for Propaganda was 
to : " 1st, defend and make known the veritable sentiments 
of Freemasonry (then why not abolish " the secret " ?) ; 2d, 
to try to introduce into all public institutions the principles 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; and especially to labor 
for a separation of Church and state, for the establishment of 
Civil Marriage (1), for the abolition of all privileges, for the 

(1) Civil marriage, with its necessary conspquonre of divorce ari lihitum and ill" ulti- 
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secularization of all charities (so as to provide fat salaries 
for the distributors, attendants, etc.) ; 3d, for the help of all 
victims of religious intolerance." In spite of the efforts of 
the English and German residents in Chili, this Masonic 
programme failed ; but in 1881 the Masonic Chaine d 'Union 
(p. 437) encouraged the Brethren with this information : 
" Brother Jose Vergara, Minister of the Interior, has been 
chosen Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Chili. We 
cannot doubt that, under the direction of this eminent 
Brother, the Chilian Lodges will recover all their activity, 
which is now so repressed by the clerical party. In Chili 
it is really the English and German Lodges that do the 
ivork." Nevertheless, hitherto the sterling Catholicism of 
the Chilian people has refused to accept the enlightenment 
which emanates from the rays of the Dark Lantern. 

Venezuela has held its own fairly well in face of Masonic 
aggression, although during the three presidential terms of 
Guzman Blanco (1873-1887) the Brethren continually flat- 
mate destruction of the very idea of the family, is ever one of the dearest objects to the Ma- 
sonic heart. Voltaire, Helvetius. d'Alembert, RoiiiHe" d'Orfeuil and all ejusdem furftiris 
insisted upon the destruction of every trace of a sacramental idea in matrimony, and the 
Constituent Assembly of 1790 actuated this theory when it proclaimed the equality of bast- 
ards and legitimate children. In this Assembly Cambaceres, rhe future arch-chancellor of 
Napoleon and future Grand Master of French Masonry, declared : " There is a law which 
"••superior to all others, and that law — the law of nature— tells us that illegitimate children 
have all the rights which some would take from them All children, without any distinc- 
tion, have the right of succession to those who have given existence to them. The differ- 
ences heretofore subsisting between these classes of children are merely effects of pride and 
superstition, and they are ignominious and contrary to justice." During the rule of the 
Paris Commune of 1871, as we learn from Maxime du Camp, in his Convulsions of Paris, 
the Central Council applauded the Citizen Gratien when, at a reunion in the Hotel de Ville, 
he thus perorated : " If we wish to give to all an equal and a revolutionary education, we 
must destroy the family. The child Is not a property of a father and mother ; the child be- 
longs to the State." Ragon whose Interpretative Course was approved hy the Grand 
Or'ent of France in 1840 as " the work of a profoundly instructed brother," says : " The 
indissolubility of marriage is contrary to the laws of nature and of reason — Its correct- 
ive is divorce; divorce is now among our customs, waiting for the day when it will be 
found among our laws. " Louis Napoleon, in his Napoleonic Ideas, when recounting the 
mistakes of the French government?! that preceded his own, numbered as one of those 
errors their failure to admit the right of divorce in their jurisprndeuce. Since such are 
the sentiments of Masonry in regard to marriage and the family, we were not surprised 
when we read in the. Official Municipal Bulletin of Paris of September, 1882, that on 
the preceding Ausust 12th, at a di>tribntion of prizes to the schools of the Fourteenth Aron- 
riissement. Brother Schmidt, an assistant to the mayor, told the young giVls that it was 
the duty of French motbPrs " to make their children hate that religious cosmopolitanism 
which debases our earthly country beneath a hypothetical religion which is hidden some- 
where In the vault of heaven," and that children should be taught to despise " that hu- 
mility which Impels a man to kneel before another who is no more infallible than him- 
self." 
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tered themselves that Venezuelan Catholicism was moribund, 
thanks to the poison which the Liberalism of Blanco, the 
" Protector of the Masonic Order in the Republic," allowed 
them to administer to the people. Under date of March 29, 
187-1, the Grand Lodge of Venezuela sent " to all the Lodges 
in its jurisdiction " a circular, the barefaced mendacity of 
which has rarely been excelled in any of the documents 
which, after the dagger, have ever been the chosen weapons 
of South American Masonry in its campaigns of " popular in- 
struction." We shall quote a few gems from this official 
pronouncement. " Having been called to regenerate Ven- 
ezuela, and being rilled with faith in the principles of Ma- 
sonry, Brother Guzman Blanco has resolved to take the Ma- 
sonry of Venezuela as his co-operatrix, and he presents him- 
self as its declared and decided protector. . . . The Grand 
Lodge regards as enemies of Masonry all who make war on 
Masonic associations ; all who do not respect the dignity of 
the country ; all who try to suffocate the reason of man ; all 
who try to dominate by means of ignorance; all who foment 
fanaticism and sujoerstition. ... Masonry holds that truth 
rests on science, and on science alone ; Masonry repels 
absolutely all fanaticism and superstition, warring on them 
inexorably by means of instruction. . . . He is not a true 
Freemason who does not support the government which repre- 
sents the people of Venezuela in the combat against the preten- 
sions of the Vatican to a sovereignty on Venetian soil — a sover- 
eignty which would be superior to that of the Venezuelans 
themselves. The question is as to whether Venezuela is 
bound to receive the inspirations of the Vatican — of that pow- 
er which recently ordered its representative in Paris to see 
that in all the churches of France prayers were addressed to 
tJie Supreme Being for the ruin, of the Republic and the restor- 
ation of the Monarchy ; of that power which has always 
insisted on ignorance as the principal support of the Hoi}' 
See and of all thrones. ... You pei'ceive how detrimental to all 
its servants this influence of the Vatican must be, since it leads 
them to the most criminial perjury. . . . The great majority of 
Freemasons are faithful Christians, fulfilling all the duties 
which the Church imposes on them, although they do not re- 
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nounce the exercise of their reason, since that reason is sacred 
to them, being an emanation from the Supreme Being. . . . Dur- 
ing many centuries the Church of Rome prevented the diffusion 
of 'knowledge, and punished as heretics all who penetrated the. 
secrets of nature, and revealed those secrets to other men. 
During many centuries the Church of Borne denounced the 
education of the masses as prejudicial to both ecclesiastical 
and civil tyranny ; and the Holy See appealed to all sov- 
ereigns, in the name of their own existence, to combat liber- 
al principles. . . . Against this injustice Masonry has fought 
from the first days of its existence, and the hour has now 
struck for all our Brethren to work for the manifestation of 
truth in its entirety." With the President of the Kepublic 
(we should say, its dictator) as the gracious Protector of Ven- 
ezuelan Masonry, it is not strange that the Venezuelan peo- 
ple were afflicted, during the entire period of their suffering 
under the incubus of Guzman Blanco, with laws which 
" manifested (Masonic travesty of) truth in its entirety " ; 
and that the usual Masonic persecution of the clergy became 
the order of the day. Only one of the Venezuelan bishops 
was derelict. Mgr. Guebara, archbishop of Caracas, having 
refused to swear fidelity to the Masonico-Febroniau enact- 
ments, was exiled, and his see was offered to the bishop of 
Guayana, an aged, weak, but ambitious prelate, who signified 
his willingness to commit spiritual bigamy. Pope Pius IX., 
under date of July 8, 1874, wrote to the unfortunate man a 
strong but fatherly reproof, dwelling on the wickedness of 
the new laws to which the bishop of Guayana had sworn 
fidelity, and stigmatizing the hypocrisy with which the weak- 
ling had assured the Holy See that " he would have liked to 
refuse the archiepiscopal dignity on account of his age and 
feebleness."—" One fact modifies our grief," said the Pontiff ; 
" you have not yet consummated the proposed usurpation ; 
you have caused a great scandal, but you have not yet become 
formally an intruder. You remind us that you are an old man. 
Think, therefore, of the judgment which you must soon un- 
dergo. What will you reply to Jesus Christ, when He de- 
mands an account of your stewardship and upbraids you for 
having rended His seamless garment ? . . . Dignities, wealth, 
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the favor of the powerful, form a vain paraphernalia which 
will soon be taken from you ; reflect on the punishment that 
awaits you, if you persist in preparing the way for schism 
and apostasy. . . . Hasten, venerable brother, by a public 
and immediato retractation of your wicked oath, to remove the 
stumbling-block of scandal which you have placed in the path 
of the faithful ; hasten to redeem your lamentable weakness 
by an apostolic firmness of soul and by an intrepid defense of 
the rights of the Church." 

Peru has suffered mnch anxiety because of the intrigues 
of Masonry, supported by the funds at the disposal of the 
so-called " missionary " bodies which are so plentifully en- 
dowed by gullible Protestants in the United States; but of 
open persecution Peru has experienced but little. During 
the first }-ears of the pontificate of Pius IX., the Masons 
endeavored to incite a war with the Holy See on the subject 
of episcopal and parochial appointments ; but in 1874 the 
Pontiff checkmated the Brethren by according to the pres- 
idents of Peru the right of patronage which his predecessors 
had granted, in the olden time, to the kings of Spain : " Pius, 
Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God, for the imperishable 
remembrance of this matter : Among the singular favors 
which God has conferred on the Peruvian nation, none is so 
striking as the gift of Catholic truth which the Peruvians 
have carefully preserved from the day when they first re- 
ceived it from the preachers of the Gospel, and which they 
have cultivated so well that from among them have risen 
several heroes whom the Clmrch has regarded as worthy of 
the honors of her altars. . . . To this zeal in preserving 
Catholic unity have been added man}' other acts performed 
by the governmental authority. Thus the endowments of 
dioceses already existing have been liberally augmented, and 
those of new dioceses have been readily accorded ; aid has 
been given to the seminaries, and to the colleges which 
missionaries have founded for the propagation of the faith ; 
similar generosity has been exhibited in providing for the 
diffusion of sound doctrine by the endowment of parishes 
among those (savages) who have been converted to the faith ; 
and finally, considerable sums h.ive been expended in the 
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restoration and ornamentation of old churches, and in the 
erection of new ones. . . . Wherefore, wishing to condescend 
to the prayers which the Peruvian government has addressed 
to us through its representative, and following the example 
of our predecessors who have ever granted special favors to 
those who have deserved well of Christendom, we have re- 
solved, after consultation with certain cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, to concede by our Apostolic authority that 
hereafter the President of the Republic of Peru, and his 
successors, shall enjoy that right of patronage which, by the 
favor of the Apostolic See, the kings of Spain enjoyed in 
Peru before that country was separated from the rule of the 
Spanish crown. . . . The President of the Republic of Peru, 
and his successors, shall enjoy the right of presenting to the 
Apostolic See, whenever an archiepiscopal or episcopal see 
is vacant, the names of certain fit and worthy ecclesiastics ; 
so that, according to the regulations prescribed by the Holy 
Canons, the canonical institution may be effected. . . . Never- 
theless, the candidates thus presented shall enjoy no right 
of episcopal administration, until they shall have received 
the Apostolic Letters conferring their institution. . . . The 
said President shall also enjoy the right of presentation to 
canonicates de officio, and to parishes, providing that the 
canonical regulations concerning covcursus and examination 
shall have been observed. . . . Finally, the Presidents of 
Peru shall receive, in all the churches of the Republic, the 
same honors which were formerly accorded to the kings of 
Spain, because of the right of patronage which was granted 
by this Holy See." Hitherto the exercise of this right of 
patronage seems to have prevented any extraordinary mani- 
festations, on the part of the Peruvian government, of greed 
for ecclesiastical property, or of jealousy of ecclesiastical 
privileges. 

At the present moment, no country of Latin America is so 
subjected to the nefarious influences of Masonry as is our 
neighbor, the Republic of Mexico. In 1867, the Freemason's 
Journal of Leipsic published a correspondence from this 
sectary-ridden land, which ascribed to the votaries of the 
Dark Lantern the " credit " of all the revolutions which have 
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cursed the country ever since the " yoke " of Spain was 
discarded (1). In fact, the Masonic writer gave a mere 
paraphrase of the roport " On the Form of Government 
which Mexico Ought to Adopt," which was accepted \)j the 
Assembly of Notables which undertook, in 1803, to give to 
their country some semblance of a stable and Christian 
government (2). Whatever may be our opinion concerning 
French intervention in the affairs of Mexico, or concerning 
the weak scion of the Hapsburgs who vacillated between the 
conservatives and the " liberals " until resolution was of no 
use, who condescended to humor Masonry by signing a 
Concordat which the Holy See was obliged to condemn, — it 
is certain that the Assembly of Notables represented all 
that was respectable in Mexico, both for morality and for 
education. The solemn utterances of such a body, spoken 
in the face of expectant America and Europe, are worthy of 
attention. Alluding to the separation from the mother 
country, the notables insisted that " if, at that time, Mexico 
had not forgotten her ancient institutions, undoubtedly she 
would have reached the height of prosperity ; but she knew 
not how to profit by her emancipation, and she abused her 
independence." The Federal Constitution, " an imperfect 
imitation of that of the United States," contended the 
notables, " proved to be the ruin of Mexico " ; but the evil 
was increased and confirmed " by the establishment of Ma- 
sonic Lodges " — those of the Scotch Rite and of the Rite of 
York. " These secret societies, by their conspiracies, and by 
means of poison and the dagger, decided the destiny of the 
country, and played with the lives of the citizens." It was be- 
cause of the inspiration of the Lodges, declared the notables, 
that in 1828 the city of Mexico beheld the governmental au- 
thorities supervising the pillage of the Grand Bazaar, sanc- 
tioning attacks against private property. " From the Lodges 
came the iniquitous laws of banishment decreed against all 
persons of Spanish birth " ; laws which affected so many inno- 
cent persons, which destroyed commerce by banishing capital, 
and which ended in the public sale of exemptions from the 

(1) This correspondence was reproduced in Le Monde of July 14. 1867. 

(2) Tola report was published in the Paris Moniteur of Sept. 13, 1803. 
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decree of exile. " The highest positions in the republic are 
frequently occupied by common highwaymen. The public 
treasury is constantly depleted. The property of the Church 
is wickedly confiscated, and with no profit to the country. 1 ' 
With the fall of Maximilian came dark daj's indeed for the 
Catholics of Mexico ; but not until November 24, 1874, was 
the " Separation of Church and State " effected in a manner 
which was calculated to satisfy Masonry while it waits for 
the moment when it will be able, as it fondly trusts, to sweep 
from Mexican soil the last trace of Catholicism. By the 
new law, which has hitherto been inexorably enforced, no 
officer of the government (civil or military), no body of 
troops, no corporation of any kind, can assist officially at any 
religious service. No holidays, save the purely civil, are 
recognized by the State ; but " Sunday may be observed as 
a day of rest from labor." All religious instruction and all 
.acts of religious worship are prohibited in every establish- 
ment of the State. " No act of worship or of a religious 
nature can be performed outside of the churches, under pain 
of a fine of from 10 to 200 piastres, or of imprisonment for 
from two to fifteen days. A fine of from 100 to 200 piastres 
is incurred by an ecclesiastic every time that he appears in 
public (outside a church) in an ecclesiastical dress, or with 
any insignia of his office. All services in the churches are 
to be constantly under the eyes of the police." No religious 
institution can acquire real estate or capital which is de- 
rived from real estate. By the nineteenth article of this law 
even the Sisters of Charity were attacked ; they were forbid- 
den to wear any distinctive costume, or to live in community (1). 

(1) In Feb., 1899, we learned that the Congress of the United States of Columbia had 
recently so far abjured connection with Masonry as to officially proclaim the Supreme 
Sovereignty of Our Lord Jesus Christ. May the spirit of Garcia Moreno continue to animate 
the lawgivers of the land in which Bolivar could discern no germ of political salvation ! 
The decree of the Columbian Congress reads as follows: " Article 1. The Republic of 
Columbia, at the termination of the century in which it achieved its national freedom and 
sovereignty, but fulfils its duty in recognizing in an explicit manner the divine and social 
authority of Jesus Christ and in rendering thanks to Him for the benefits it has received 
from His hands ; and by means of the medium of this law so attests.. Article 2. In testi- 
mony of this acknowledgment, a monument shall be erected in the Cathedral of Bogota 
with ecclesiastical permission." By way of counterbalance to the consolation experienced 
because of th's decree, we read in the Chicago Record of Aug. 8, 1899, the following 
illustration of the monumental ignorance of our Protestant countrymen concerning 
affairs in Latin America. Mr. Curtis, a staff correspondent of the Record, thus speaks 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CLERICAL VICTIMS OF THE COMMUNE OF 1871. 

When the last act of the Franco-German war of 1870- 
71 had closed, and Paris, conquered by famine, had agreed 
on an armistice with the Teuton on Jan. 29, 1871, a National 
Assembly, elected on Feb. 8, entrusted the executive power 
to Thiers, with the understanding that peace was to be se- 
cured. When the harsh conditions had been accepted by 
the Assembly, and the Germans had retired to the districts 
which they were to occupy until France would have paid the 
last sou of the five milliards of francs by way of indemnity, 
the new government fixed its seat at Versailles, in order to 
be free from the danger of a couj) de main on the part of 
the revolutionists, native and foreign, with whom the capi- 
tal was thronged. The wonted buoyancy and energy of 
the French soon renewed the march of commercial and 
industrial activity, and the outer world was congratulating 
the sorely-tried nation on its new lease of prosperity, when 
it was afflicted by an insurrection which reminded humanity 
of the horrors with which, in 1793, the first acclaimers of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, signalized their accession 
to power. The government had made the grievous mis- 
take of not disarming the National Guard ; and the dominant 
revolutionary element in that body waited for an occasion 
to challenge the comparatively conservative power of Ver- 
sailles. This occasion was furnished when Thiers ordered 
the removal of certain cannons to the arsenals. The mob 
arose ; some of the troops fraternized with the new sans- 
culottes ; Generals Lecomte and Thomas were murdered ; 

of ex-President Camaano. of Equador: " He was a devout adherent of the Church and a 
believer in the ancient policy. When he came to Washington in 1889 as a delegate to the 
international American conference, he brought with him a written Indulgence from the 
Archbishop of Quito for all the sins he might commit for twelve years. This extra- 
ordinary advantage over the rest of mankind was given as a reward for his devotion 
to the Church, and was much envied by the delegates from other countries." 
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and Thiers, not wishing to deluge the streets of Paris with 
fraternal blood, withdrew all the troops to Versailles, saving 
only those in garrison at Mt. Valerian. Then came the pro- 
clamation of the Commune, effected by men who were the- 
dregs, not only of France, but of Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and America ; as even the arch-revolutionist, Jules Favre, 
complained to the representatives of the European pow- 
ers : " All the wretches of Europe were gathered in Paris ; 
the capital was the rendezvous for every wickedness on 
earth " (1). This Commune of Paris was to be the model for 
all Prance ; the new republic was to consist of a federation of 
40,000 communes ; but how different they were to be from 
those mediaeval Italian republics which first rendered that 
form of government historical ! A mockery of an election 
was held ; and the destinies of the secular capital of civ- 
ilization were entrusted to such apostles of anarchy as 
Delescluze, Felix Pyat, Eaoul Riganlt, Vermorel, Ferre, 
Courbet, etc., — men whose hatred of society was as intense 
as their contempt for religion. The army at the disposal of 
the Commune numbered 150,000, all well provided with mu- 
nitions of every sort, including artillery ; and at the very birth 
of the movement, it had obtained possession of all the forts 
on the left bank of the Seine, excepting Mt. Valerien, thus fit- 
ting itself with strength to withstand a long siege. The 
greater part of the generals of the Commune were foreigners 
— men to whom the designation of filibusters would have 
been a fulsome flattery ; more than twenty thousand of the 
same ilk were in the ranks ; the distinguishing features of 
all were irreligion, immorality, pillage, and diabolical cruelty. 
"When a number of citizens attempted to make a demonstra- 
tion in favor of order on the Place Vendome, the troops of 
the Commune dispersed them with fusilades. The Sisters 
of Charity and Christian Brothers were expelled from their 
schools, and persons without any conception of morality 
were appointed to teach the rising generation ; of course the 
crucifix was torn from the wall of every school-room, and 
every mention of the name of God was prohibited. Both 
public and private property were pillaged, and every form of 

(1) Circular to the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers ; June 6, 1871. 
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disorder made the once beautiful capital a hell on earth. 
Finally, hoping to thus escape from the vengeance of at least 
human law, the Communist leaders ordered the seizure of 
the archbishop of Paris, a number of clergymen, and several 
eminent seculars, who were to be held as security for the 
absolute pardon of such of themselves as would fall into the 
power of the government of Versailles. On May 21, after 
two months of regular siege, the national troops, commanded 
by Marshal MacMahon, who had recovered from the wound 
received at Sedan, entered Paris by the gate of Anteuil ; and 
then ensued a frightful street battle during eight days and 
eight nights, — no parallel to which can be found in modern 
history. Already the madmen of the Commune had pulled 
down the great column of Napoleon in the Place Vendome, 
heedless of the fact that the Germans outside the city must 
have rejoiced at the disappearance of a monument which 
commemorated so many of their crushing defeats at the 
hands of the French ; and now the hellhounds determined 
to destroy Paris itself. While the national troops were 
fighting their way, inch by inch, into the heart of the city, 
organized hordes tired the Tuileries, the palace of the Min- 
istry of Finance, that of the Legion of Honor, the Cour des 
Comptes, the Palace of Justice, the Hotel de Ville, man}' mag- 
azines, and entire blocks of residences. Many churches, 
notably Notre-Dame and the Sainte-Chapelle, and very many 
celebrated monuments, had been specially marked for visi- 
tation by the petroleurs and petroleuses of every age (for even 
little children were pressed into this service) ; but fortunately 
the rapidity of the Versaillais advance prevented the actua- 
tion of the design. Shortly before the advent of the Com- 
mune, one of its coryphees, that Cluseret who afterward tried 
to belittle the courage and talent of the American generals 
under whom he was supposed to have learned some- 
thing of the art of war, had written to his friend, Varlin, of 
the Department of Finance in the Commune : " I do not know 
whether we shall ever possess Paris ; but if we do have it, we 
must blow it up." Providence had decreed that utter male- 
diction should not be the lot of the city that it had chastised ; 
and the homeward route was now taken by the 500,000 
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citizens who had fled from the pestilential breath of the 
children of the " International." To say nothing of the loss 
of life which the short reign of the Commune cost the city of 
Paris, the pecuniary damage which it entailed on the citi- 
zens was thirty times greater than that which had accrued 
from their resistance to the Germans ; for the indemnities 
paid by the municipality for losses under the Commune 
amounted to nearly seventy-five millions of francs, while the 
losses caused by the German guns were covered by a little 
over two millions (1). It is not our purpose to detail the 
horrors of the Commune ; the student will expect from us no 
more than a succinct narrative of the murder of Mgr. Darboy 
and of the other priests who merited from heaven the same 
blessing. Having given that narrative, we shall show that 
Freemasonry is pre-eminently responsible for what was one 
of the most salient crimes of the nineteenth century. 

" What can you do to me ? Take my furniture ? It is not 
mine ; it belongs to the State. Take my books ? Well, the} r 
are mine, and they are 1113- dearest possessions ; but I can 
do without them, and they will scarcely profit you greatly. 
Take 1113' life? If you kill me, you will not destroy the 
principle which I represent; you will simply strengthen it." 
Such were the intrepid words which Pierre-Georges Darboy, 
archbishop of Paris, addressed to the revolutionary mob 
which invaded his residence after the catastrophe of Sedan ; 
and content with the manifestation of their insolence, the 
future Communists retired from the episcopal presence. 
And when the insurrection of March 18, 1871, had raised 
the Jacobins to power, and a band of pillagers and cutthroats, 
fresh from the sacking of the School of the General Staff, 
forced an entrance into his palace, the prelate calmly asked : 
" What do you desire, my friends ? My head ? Here it is." 
Again the partisans of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity re- 
tired ; but in a few days all Paris knew that the Commune 
had decreed the imprisonment of its archbishop. On April 
4, the Tuesday of Hoty Week, the prelate presided at the 
weekly meeting of his council ; and when the business had 
been transacted, he remarked : " Whenever, after our sessions. 

(1) See the Report of tbe Prefect of Police, in the Ami dn Pcvplc, May 25, 1872. 
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we have been about to separate, gentlemen, I have always 
said : ' Wo shall meet next week, if we are still here below.' 
To-day I may repeat the proviso with more earnestness 
than I have heretofore felt." The words were scarcely ut- 
tered, when two officers of the Commune appeared in the 
room, and one, a captain named lie vol, shouted to the arch- 
bishop : " Follow us ; you must answer for a volley of mus- 
ketry that has just been fired on one of our patrols from the 
house of the Jesuits." Accompanied by his vicar-general, 
the Abbe Legarde, the destined martyr was conducted to the 
Prefecture of Police, where, as His Grace afterward narrated 
in his prison, the following " interrogatory " was held. 
" For more than eighteen hundred years," growled Eaoul 
Eigault, the procurator of the Commune, " you people have 
been crushing freedom of thought in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Now the turn of free thought has come." Then the arch- 
bishop learned that he was charged with having " mon- 
opolized " the property of the people. " What property ? " 
asked the prelate. " The churches, man ! " replied the pro- 
curator ; " the ornaments, the vases, and all that." Then 
Eigault made out the form of commitment, designating the 
prisoner as " ex-archbishop of Paris." Mgr. Darboy refused 
to recognize the qualification by appending, as was custom- 
ary, his signature to the document. "You can no more 
unmake an archbishop," he insisted, " than you can make 
one. Even though I were in Pekin, I would still be arch- 
bishop of Paris ; therefore forty Communes can never make 
me sign that paper." Then the prefect erased the obnoxious 
term, and substituted " Mr. Darboy, who styles himself arch- 
bishop of Paris." On the night of Holy Thursday our pre- 
late was transferred to the prison of Mazas, where he was 
destined to remain for forty-six days. A few days after the 
arrest, Dr. Demarquay, a surgeon whose devotion to the 
soldiers had won for him such love as the Communists were 
capable of cherishing, appealed to Eigault for the freedom 
of the archbishop ; but the savage replied : " Impossible, 
citizen-doctor! The criferium of our revolution is ' Death 
to the priests ! ' " And when the surgeon persisted, Eigault 
cried : " Enough ! I know you to be an excellent physician ; 
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but if you continue to interest yourself in these rascals, I 
shall have you shot " (1). 

Visiting his archbishop one clay at Mazas, the Abbe Bajde 
remarked that if His Grace was put to death by the Commune; 
he would be regarded as a martyr ; that the Church had 
proclaimed St. Thomas of Canterbury a martyr, and there 
was as much of politics in the case of the English prelate as 
in that of His Grace of Paris. " One thing is certain," 
replied Mgr. Darboy ; " If I am condemned, it will not be 
as an individual, but as archbishop of Paris." But the 
Commune pretended that our prelate, and also all the other 
" hostages " who were arrested at the same time, were to be 
executed in retaliation for alleged massacres of Communist 
prisoners taken by the national forces. This calumny was re- 
peated by the Judaeo-Masonic press of all Europe ; and 
re-echoed by nearly all the secular and Protestant journals of 
America, ever ready to palliate, if not to justify, the crimes of 
the priest-eaters. When our archbishop was informed of this 
atrocious invention of the Commune, he wrote a letter to 
Thiers, protesting against the execution of Communist 
prisoners, if such execution had occurred. The Commune 
allowed the letter to be carried to its destination by one of 
the priestly hostages, the Abbe Bertaux, cure of Saint-Pierre 
de Montmartre, on condition that the messenger would re- 
turn to his cell and to his probable death. Bertaux was 
faithful to his promise (2), and brought the reply of Thiers, 
which declared most solemnly that the accusation of the 
Commune was " absolutely false " (3). Of course the Official 

(1) Lamazou ; The Place Vendome and La Roquette. Paris, 1880. 

(2; Tbe Abbe Bertaux owed bis escape from death at tbe bands of the Commune to the 
efforts of Mile, le Marasquier, a simple but valiant dressmaker whom tbe abbe" had ed- 
ucated. Alone and with no other protection than that of heaven, she ventured to appeal to 
Kigault; and either by her eloquence, or by her modest assurance, or by force of 
her beauty, she obtained the freedom of her friend. Shortly afterward, however, the abbe" 
died from the effects of his imprisonment. Ravailhe ; A Week of the Commmieof Paris. 
1'aris. 1880. 

(3) We subjoin this correspondence. The letter of Mgr. Darboy, dated at Mazas, April 8, 
is as follows: "Mr. President, yesterday, after an interrogatory In this my prison at 
Mazas, my questioners assured me that in the recent combats the national troops had 
committed acts of barbarity on the National Guards (the Communist forces) ; that wound- 
ed men were killed, and prisoners massacred. And when I hesitated to credit 
these assertions, I was told that they were based on official information- 
Therefore I wish, Mr. President, to draw your attention to a matter of grave moment 
which perhaps is unknown to you, and to beg you to see-what can be done in such la- 
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Journal of the Commune published neither the letter of Mgr. 
Darboy, nor that of Thiers — an abstention which may have 
been an excuse for the silence of the sympathizing journals 
of foreign lands. On April 18, Mr. "Washburne, Minister of 
the United States of America to France, received the follow- 
ing note from Archbishop Chigi, the papal nuncio, who, 
like all the other ambassadors and ministers to France, 
Mr. Washburne alone excepted, then resided at Versailles, 
the seat of the legitimate government of the republic (1) : 
" My dear colleague, allow me to ask you in confidence to 
receive kindly the four canons, ecclesiastics of the metro- 
politan church of Paris, who will call upon you in order to 
entreat you to protect their archbishop who is now impris- 
oned by the insurgents of Paris. Permit me to join my 
prayer to that of these good priests, and to assure you of 
my gratitude for all that you may feel yourself able to at- 
tempt for the preservation of the life of Mgr. Darboy." 
Mr. "Washburne accordingly waited on Cluseret, then Min- 
ister of War for the Commune. In his recital of his experi- 
ences during the Commune, Mr. Washburne tells us that 
Cluseret expressed his sympathy for the archbishop (?) ; but 
at the same time, said the Communist, so great was the ex- 
asperation of the Parisians at that time, that no one would 

mentable circumstances. . . .No one can find fault with ine for interceding with those who 
can moderate or terminate the present contest. Humanity, religion, both counsel and com- 
mand my interference ; but I can interfere only by supplication, and I do address you with 
confidence. My prayer goes forth from a heart which has pitied many miseries during the 
last few months ; it goes forth from a French heart which bleeds on account of my suffer- 
ing country ; it goes forth from a priestly and episcopal heart which is ready for every sac- 
rifice, even for that of life, in favor of those whom God has given to me as compatriots and 
diocesans. I conjure you, Mr. President, to use all your influence to terminate our civil 
war; and at any rate, to moderate its features to the utmost of your power." The reply 
of Thiers, dated at Versailles, April 14, is as follows : " My Lord, I have received the let- 
ter which you sent me by the hands of the cure of Montmartre ; and I hasten to reply with 
that sincerity which I shall ever practice. The assertions mentioned by you are absolute- 
ly false; and I am astonished that so enlightened a prelate as yourself. My Lord, could have 
given any credence to them even for one Instant. Our army has never committed, and 
never will commit, the hideous crimes which are imputed to it by men who either are con- 
scious calumniators, or are blinded by the atmosphere of mendacity surrounding them 

1 repel these calumnies. My Lord ; I declare that our soldiers have killed no prisoners. 
. . . Receive, My Lord, the expression of my respect, and of my grief because of your be- 
ingavictimof that system of hostages which is horrowed from the Terror." Guili.krmi.n ; 
Life of Mgr. Barhoy, Put to Death in United of the Faith. Paris. 1888. 

(1) Mr. Washburne had transferred his legation to Versailles, placing it in charge of 
Mr. Hoffman, his secretary. His reason for remaining in Paris was found in the man) 
American interests then In the capital. 
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dare to propose the liberation of the prelate. The Ameri- 
can protested against " the barbarity of imprisoning a man 
like the archbishop who was accused of no crime, and of 
allowing no friend to go near him." Then Mr. Washburne- 
demanded permission to visit the prelate, to inquire inky 
his needs, and to provide for them. The result of this ac- 
tion of Mr. Washburne was a permission accorded by Ri- 
gault for the Minister " to communicate with Citizen Darboy, 
archbishop of Paris." This privilege was accorded in the 
morning of April 23, and Mr. Washburne immediately re- 
paired to Mazas. He found the prelate unshaved, haggard 
from sickness, but cheerful and prepared for the imminent 
catastrophe. Not a word of bitterness did the archbishop 
utter against his persecutors ; on the contrary, writes the 
Minister, he implied that they were not as bad as some 
painted them. He said that he awaited patiently " the logic 
of events." Mr. Washburne observes that his visit was 
the first that Mgr. Darboy had been allowed to receive since 
his incarceration. When the Minister had departed, the 
archbishop wrote a letter which he enclosed in another to 
Mr. Washburne, thanking him for his visit, and requesting 
him " to send the accompanying missive to its destination by 
means of his secretary, who was going to Versailles. The 
address of the person to whom it is written will be furnished 
by His Excellency the apostolic nuncio, or by the bishop of 
Versailles. If the indicated person has already left Ver- 
sailles for Paris, the secretary of the American Minister 
will please destroy the letter, or bring it back to me when he 
returns to Paris." This important letter was meant for the 
Abbe Lagarde, vicar-general of the archbishop ; and it was 
connected with a matter which sheds much light on the 
identity of those who, after the Masonic conspirators of 
Paris, were responsible for the murder of the hostages. It 
ordered the vicar-general to return immediately to Mazas, 
"no matter what was the state of the negotiations with 
which he had been charged" ; and it complained that " ten 
days were more than sufficient to enable the government (of 
Thiers) to decide whether it would agree to the proposed 
exchange The delay, added the prelate, " compromised him 
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seriously, unci might ente.il fatal consequences." The reader 
must know that on March 19, the ideal coryphee of the Com- 
mune, the infamous Blanqui, had fallen into the hands of the 
Versaillais ; and that a month afterward the Communist lead- 
ers had offered to exchange him for the archbishop and four 
other hostages (1). Thiers had submitted the Blanqui mat- 
ter to his ministers, and the offer of exchange had been re- 
jected. Writing to Mr. Washburne on May 12, the nuncio 
.says that Thiers " had declared that although he would like 
to see the archbishop and the Abbe Deguerry (the cure of 
the Madeleine) restored to liberty, he could not assume the 
responsibility of exchange. He added that Blanqui was to 
be judged again, and that if a sentence of death was passed, 
the president might commute it ; but that it was beyond his 
power to grant the liberty of the prisoner, especially before 
the trial. This reply to Mgr. Darboy was reduced to writing 
three weeks ago, and the Abbe Lagarde was requested to 
carry it to His Grace, sealed as it was ; but the vicar-general 
postively refused to carry it in that condition, saying that he 
could not bear a sealed reply to a letter which he had 
brought unsealed. Therefore the reply of M. Thiers is 
still in the office of the Minister of Worship ; they will not 
send it by any other than the Abbe Lagarde, and he will not 
take charge of it. M. Thiers assures me that there is no 
danger to the lives of the archbishop and the other eccle- 
siastics ; but I do not share his confidence on that point" On 
May 10, not kuowing the state of the negotiations with 
Thiers in reference to an exchange, Mr. Washburne sug- 
gested to the archbishop that he should write to the presi- 

(1) On this occasion Mgr. Dnrboy wrote to Thiers the following letter: " Mr. President, 
1 have the honor to Jay before you a communication which I received last evening, and I 
ask you to accord it the immediate attention which your humanity and wisdom will deem 
appropriate. A man of great inlluenee, one who is bound by political ties and by an an- 
cient friendship to M. Blanqui, is endeavoring to effect his liberation. For this purpose he 
has submitted to the commissioners the following arrangement. If M. BInnqui is freed, 
liberty will be accorded to the archbishop of Paris, to his sister, to the president Bonjean, 
to thenirr of the Madeleine, and to the Abbe Lagarde, vlcar-general of Paris, the bearer 
of this letter. The proposition has been accepted (by the Commune), and I have been 
asked to recommend its acceptance by you. Although my interests are involved in the mat- 
ter, I venture to submit it to your favorable consideration. Now that there exist too 
many causes of dissension among us. and since there is presented an occasion for a com- 
promise which regards persons and not principles, would It not be well lo thus contribute 
to peace ? " 
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dent an argument for the compromise. The prelate accord- 
ingly drew up a " Memorandum " based on the dictates of 
prudence and of common sense, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing passage : " The present question is not one between the 
government and the Commune ; it is between the government 
and the above-mentioned persons (the intermediaries). 
These latter have agreed that freedom shall be granted to 
the archbishop, and to four or five other prisoners — to be 
designated by M. Thiers — if the release of M. Blanqui is as- 
sured ; and this assurance is to be guaranteed by the Minis- 
ter of the United States, authorized thereunto by M. Thiers. 
In regard to the liberation of M. Blanqui, would it not be 
feasible, instead of ordering it officially, to furnish him 
with the means of escaping, it being, of course, understood 
that he will not be again molested, unless he should com- 
mit some new crime. By such a procedure the government 
would avoid official relations with the Commune." Through 
the intermediary of the American Minister, this " Mem- 
orandum," and accompanying letters from the archbishop 
and the Abbe Deguerry, were received by Archbishop Chigi, 
and by him were delivered to Thiers ; but they effected no 
change in the mind- of the president, and the nuncio so in- 
formed Mr. Washburne, conveying to him at the same time, 
conformably to the orders of Cardinal Antonelli, "the heart- 
felt thanks of the Holy Father for all that he had done, and 
all that he had wished to effect, in favor of the unjustly afflict- 
ed archbishop." On May 19, Mr. Washburne again visited 
the illustrious victim, and informed him of the failure of the 
negotiations. He found the prelate suffering from an 
attack of pleurisy ; but good humor and resignation still 
neutralized the poverty of the miserable cell. 

Various judgments have been emitted by competent 
and unbiassed minds in regard to the conduct of Thiers in 
this matter. It seems certain that Mgr. Darboy himself 
charged the president, rather than the Commune, with the 
guilt of his murder. An officer of the Commune who assist- 
ed at the execution, if we are to believe the Abbe Moreau (1) ) 
told the Abbe Crozes that at the very moment of the 

(l) Moreau : Recollections of the Little and the Great Roquette. Paris, 1882. 
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catastrophe, the archbishop remarked to M. Bonjean, point- 
ing to the Communist soldiers : " Those men are not the 
most guilty ; Thiers is the culprit." General Ainbert after- 
ward wrote: "The first duty of the government was to 
protect the lives of the priests. It should have accepted all 
the exchanges proposed. We were assured that we would 
have the last word, and we needed to fear no consequences. 
Under various pretexts the clergy were abandoned to the 
Commune " (1). Maxime du Camp says : " All was in vain ; 
there was an obstinacy which the event showed to be 
culpable. The head of the government insisted that he 
could not parley with the insurgents, and that besides, the 
lives of the hostages were in no danger — an opinion which 
was not shared by either Mgr. Chigi or Mr. Washburne. 
The dismissal of Blanqui would have added no new perils 
to the situation ; he would have been merely one fool the 
more in the Hotel de Yille which was already a madhouse " (2). 
And Emile Ollivier opined : " The release of Blanqui 
would not have augmented the forces of the insurrection. 
There was no question of a negotiation between a regular 
government and a horde of bandits — a thing which could not 
be considered ; Mr. Washburne would simply have taken 
Blanqui into his carriage, and would have returned with 
the archbishop. Thiers, with an inexplicable hardness of 
heart, refused to allow this arrangement ; in spite of all the 
representations of Mgr. Chigi and of Mr. Washburne, he 
affected to believe that Mgr. Darboy was in no danger " (3). 
" Do not reject the Cross ! " Archbishop Darboy had 
written in one of his admirable works : " It is the mystery 
of salvation. If you have not the courage to seek it, at 
least accept it when it is sent to you. You will find happi- 
ness in it. By sheer force of gazing on it, you will under- 
stand it ; if you carry it, you will love it ; and loving it, you 
will find Jesns Christ. To find Jesus Christ is to find a joy 
which neutralizes every sorrow ; a consolation which assuages 
every pain ; a treasure which recompenses for all misery ; a 

(1) ][eroUm in Soutane. Paris, 1870. 

(2) The Convulsion* of Pori.s. Purls, 1882. 

!3> T)tc Cliureli and the State at the Vatiean Council. Paris, 1S78. 
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source of bliss which destroys all cajjability of suffering " (1). 
And when, on the evening of May 22, the prelate and the 
other hostages had been transferred to the prison of La Bo- 
quette, he drew a representation of the cross and the other 
instruments of the Passion on the door of his cell, inscrib- 
ing underneath : " Robttr mentis viri stilus — Jesus crucified ; 
behold the 'strength of the soul, the salvation of man' " (2). 
On May 23 and 24, His Grace enjoyed, for the first time 
since his arrest, the company of his priestly companions ; 
and when the physician of the prison proposed to effect his 
removal to the infirmary, adding that perhaps he would then 
be in less danger, he begged to be left with his brethren. 
On Ma} T 24, Father Olivaint carried the Blessed Eucharist 
to the archbishop, and the other priests communicated each 
other. As only a very few of the Sacred Particles could be 
smuggled into the prison, the lay hostages perforce contented 
themselves with Spiritual Communion (3). Meanwhile, the 
mob of Paris, furious because of the continued triumphs of 
the National army, were clamoring for vengeance on the 
hostages. The leaders of the Commune had abandoned the 
Hotel de Ville, and snch of them as did not flee from the 
city — Delescluze, Ranvier, Ferre, etc. — readily gave the or- 
der for the massacre of six of the condemned. At half-past 
seven in the evening, the noise of a platoon grounding arms 
was heard at the door of La Poquette ; and a rough voice ex- 
claimed : " Attention, citizens ! Let each one of you answer 
to his name ! Citizen Darboy ! " The archbishop calmly re- 
plied : "Present" ; his door was unlocked, and he confronted 

(1) Reflections on the Imitation of Christ, Bk. iii.,ch. 56. Paris, 1852. 

(2) Du Camp ; loc. cit., i., p. 321. 

(3) From the first day of their arrest the hostages had heen forbidden to hold any relig- 
ious exercises ; but while this prohibition debarred the priests from a celebration of the 
Mass, it did not prevent several of them from confessing. At length the devotion of a 
pious heroine. Mile. Delraas, directress of the Home for Abandoned Children, procured 
for the destined martyrs the Bread of the Soul. Having heard of their need, Mile. Delmas 
obtained permission to augment their starvation rations by a gift of some fresh rolls ; and 
in one of these a priest found a paper, on which was written : " Courage ! To-morrow you 
will receive the Supreme Consolation. You will receive a pitcher of cream, and at the 
bottom of the pitcher you will find what you desire." On May 15, the pious ingenuity of 
the maiden succeeded for the first time. She had unfolded her design to a priest, and 
had received from him a tin hox, hermetically sealed, and containing several consecrated 
Hosts ; and she consigned the precious gift, hidden in the cream, to the hands of Father 
Ducoudray, who had been summoned to receive the refreshments. 
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his assassins. Then the same scene was enacted successively 
at the cells of President Bonjean, the Abbe Deguerry, the 
Jesuits Clero and Ducoudray, and the Abbe Allard. When 
all the victims were assembled, the archbishop prayed on 
his knees for a moment, and then gave his blessing to his 
companions. The order to march was given ; and amid the 
bowlings and blasphemies of a mob which the Communist 
guards did not pretend to repress, the road to the place of 
execution was traversed. At one moment of the journey, 
Mgr. Darboy, whose sickness had rendered him very weak, 
began to walk rather slowly ; and one of the guards clubbed 
him with the butt-end of his musket so severely, that only 
the arm of M. Bonjean saved him from falling to the ground. 
Finally the fatal spot was reached ; and while the priests 
were giving the last absolution to each other, the guards 
hurried them into line. There was one volley from a 
platoon ; then some isolated shots ; and the sacrifice was con- 
summated — another instance of the degree of bliud ferocity 
to which men may degrade themselves, when they bid fare- 
well to every sentiment of religion. Mgr. Darboy was 
assassinated in the name of liberty ; and on his way to death, 
among the insults which were hurled at him, he heard in- 
sensate invocations of that frequently prostituted bless- 
ing. Well did he reply : " Do not profane that word! We 
are the friends of liberty ; we who die for the faith and for 
liberty." From among the many orations' which this sad 
but glorious event occasioned in Christendom, we sub- 
mit to the reader the following reflections by Mgr. (after- 
ward Cardinal) Pie, bishop of Poitiers : " When popular fury 
fell, in other times, on men of the sanctuary, a pretext for 
that fury might have been found in the fact that those men 
were involved in the social dissensions of their dav. For 
instance, when, in the Middle Age, Gualderic, bishop of 
Laon, was murdered by rebels to the cry of ' The Commune! ' 
an explanation — not an excuse — for the crime was found in 
the extreme ardor displayed by the prelate' in his personal 
resistance to the citizens. But in this case, the victims were 
of such a character that in the person of each one of them, 
just as in the person of their Divine Master, were accom- 
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plished the words of Scripture : ' Odio me habuerunt gratis.' 
Those humble religious, those charitable priests, had not 
appeared ou the battle-field or on the theatre of civil dis- 
cord, unless in order to succor the wounded and assuage the 
suffering of all alike ; the praise of their devotedness was 
on every tongue. The archbishop never pronounced other 
than words of moderation and of paternal indulgence in re- 
gard to those of his children who wandered ; he ever insisted 
that they were more unfortunate than culpable. . . . But 
wherever human perversity intrudes itself, we can discern the 
economy of the divine intentions. It was necessary that all 
this carnage should be raised to the height of a sacrifice ; 
and in order to have a sacrifice, a priest, a sacrificer, is neces- 
sary. Listen to the beautiful words of St. Eucherius, bishop 
of Lyons, as he speaks of the martyrdom of his predecessor, 
St. Pothinus : ' Divine Providence has ordained that in the 
great sacrifices of our country, a pontiff shall never be want- 
ing.' Modern nations are daughters of Calvary ; they can be 
redeemed again only by the merits of a redeeming blood. 
Recently there was a question of the fate of France ; it was 
necessary, therefore, that the other victims of the fold should 
be joined by him who offered daily the sacrifice of the Body 
of the Saviour, and that having been dragged before profane 
tribunals, he should offer a new sacrifice to Christ in his 
own person. . . . And since all were murdered in hatred of 
God and of Christian truth, as the accusers and assassins 
declared without equivocation ; and since the victims offered 
the homage of their lives to God and Jesus Christ ; all 
Arose with the same palm in their hands, and with the same 
crown on their brows." 

The next clerical victims of the Commune were the Do- 
minicans of Arcueil. For several years the College of Albert- 
le-Grand, conducted by the Teaching Third Order of St. 
Dominic which had been founded by Father Francois-Eugene 
Captier at the instigation of Lacordaire, had enjoyed a reputa- 
tion inferior to that of no French institution of secondary 
education. Three hundred students were being trained in 
the ways of science and religion ; in the paths of good 
citizenship for France, and in those which lead to man's 
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eternal happiness ; when tlio war with Germany caused 
Father Captier, then the prior of Arcueil, to dismiss his 
students, and to offer his college as ;i military hospital to 
the government. Three of his Dominican professors joined 
the armies in the field as nurses, while the others remained 
at Arcueil as aggregates to the General Society for Aid 
to the Wounded. During the siege of Paris, these Domini- 
cans of Arcueil received and nursed over twelve hundred of 
their wounded countrymen, rivalling even the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, whose heroism and patience amid the 
woes of the capital excited the admiration of infidel as well 
as Christian. Studies were resumed at Arcueil when the 
German war had terminated ; but the advent of the Com- 
mune again suspended the courses, and once more the zeal 
of the Dominicans was directed to a mitigation of the evils 
of war. The insurrection had entered on its third month 
of rapine and slaughter, when a battalion of Communists 
fixed its quarters in the chateau of the Marquis de la Place, 
adjoining the College of Albert-le-Grand. On May 17, the 
chateau, which had been transformed into a hell of baccha- 
nalia rather than into a barrack, burst into flames ; and the 
colonel, one Serisier, a drunken journeyman-currier, pro- 
claimed that the fire must have been caused by Versaillais 
agents, and that none other than the Dominicans of the col- 
lege could have been those agents. On May 19, two battalions 
surrounded the college ; and Serisier, accompanied by a 
Prussian named Thaller and two other Communist officers, 
forced their way to the presence of Father Captier, announc- 
ing the arrest of the entire community. Summoning to his 
side all of his fellow-Dominicans, the auxiliary professors, 
the Sisters of St. Martha who had charge of the domestic 
arrangements of the institution, the lay servants, and the 
few students who had chosen to remain in the college to 
aid in caring for the Communist wounded, the prior thus 
addressed these last : " My sons, you perceive what awaits 
you. You will be interrogated ; but you will certainly reply 
with the same sincerit}' that you would use toward } r our 
parents. Remember what your parents recommended to 
you when they confided you to our care ; and whatever may 
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happen, remember that you must become men who can live 
and die like Frenchmen and Christians. Farewell ! May the 
blessing of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
descend upon you, and remain with you forever, forever!" 
The prisoners were soon ordered to set forth ; the Sisters 
and other women were packed into the carriages and wagons 
belonging to the college, and were taken to the prison of 
Suint-Lazare ; they were ordered to say nothing on the 
journey, to make not even a sign to the spectators of their 
misery, under pain of being immediately shot. The priests, 
lay professors, and male servants, were marched to the fort 
of Bicetre between two detachments of soldiers ; then they 
were searched and interrogated amid derisive and revoltingly 
obscene outbursts on the part of the " apostles of human- 
ity " ; and at length they were confined in a casemate, where 
they remained for six days without beds and with very 
little bread and water, and subjected to the continuous 
insults of human demons who succeeded each other at the 
window. During the night of May 24, the garrison of 
Bicetre spiked the guns of the fort, and retired, having 
perceived that the Nationals were advancing steadily in their 
direction. The hope that this movement excited in the 
minds of the prisoners was soon- dissipated ; for early in 
the morning of the 25th, a Communist officer ordered them 
to join a column which was about to retire to Paris. When 
they arrived at the Gobelins, they were kept for an hour 
in a courtyard in which shells from the Nationals were fre- 
quently dropping ; but as the Gobelins proved untenable, 
they were conducted by their retreating guardians to the 
disciplinary prison in the Avenue d'ltalie. Here they met 
again their original jailer, the ferocious Serisier, who start- 
ed them on the road to a neighboring barricade, with a 
determination to force them to fight for the Commune. 
Rifles were tendered to them ; but Father Cotrault cried : 
" We cannot bear arms, for not only are we priests, but we 
are neutrals, because of our status as hospitalers." The 
blasphemies of Serisier were checked by an advance of the 
Nationals on the barricade ; the order to retreat to the next 
barricade was given, and the Dominicans were sent back to 
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the prison in tlio Avenue d'ltalie. All Paris knew at this 
time that in a few hours the reign of the Commune would 
terminate ; but Father Captier and his companions felt that 
they would stand beforo their Eternal Judge before the happy 
moment arrived. Therefore they confessed to each other, 
and serenely waited for death. At four o'clock in the after- 
noon, a cry arose outside the prison that tho regular army 
was in sight ; and the voice of Serisier was heard crying for 
" volunteers to smash the skulls of those priests." A row of 
murderers, male and female, was immediately formed on 
eacli side of the avenue; and Bobcehe, a thief whom the 
Commune had made chief-keeper of the prison, was told to 
send the victims into the street. The order was given, and 
crying to his brethren "Allans, men amis, poiirle bo)i Dieit!" 
Father Captier moved to the door. But Father Cotrault 
had already gone forth, and had fallen under the fusilade, 
ere his superior succumbed. Three other Dominicans, 
Fathers Bourard, Delhorme, and Chatagneret, met succes- 
sively the same fate ; and they were followed on the road 
to heaven by six secular employees of their college. By 
some means several of the servants succeeded in escaping 
into the neighboring houses (1). "Why was it," demands 
Pellissier, " that cruel hands dragged a religious from his 
modest refuge ? How was it that men could interrupt the 
work of a humble educator of youth, whose presence in the 
little village of Arcueil was an honor and a benefit to all of 
its inhabitants ? "What was there in the austerity of re- 
ligious life to provoke envy and rage ? Had the Dominicans 
ever insulted the miseries of the people by their luxury 
or pomponsness '? Did poverty, sickness, the miseries 
caused by war, ever encounter more ready and presever- 
ing sympathy than that displayed by these friars ? To all 
these questions drunken and ferocious assassins could make 
no answer ; and therefore the}' retorted with outrage, blows, 
and death. But to all these questions reason and morality 
give a reply which we must record and remember. The 

(1) Lecctkr ; r?ic Marlyn of Arcueil. raris, 1S71 — Perraud : Funeral OralUm nn 
Father Va/itier. Paris, I8SJ.— Pelussikr ; Thr Glories of Christian France. Paris, 
it*.).— D'ArsaC : History of the Commune of 1H71. Paris, li-8.">. 
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spirit of the Revolution is tlie spirit of evil ; it lias a horror of 
good in all its forms. Order is a good ; religious education 
is a good ; charity and prayer are good. Whenever the 
spirit of the Revolution does not encounter the material ob-> 
stacle of armed force, it must destroy and murder ; it 
changes its name without changing its nature, now calling 
itself Jacobinism and then the Commune ; it excited a thirst 
for blood equally in the Cabochians of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the knitting-women of the guillotine, and in the 
petroleuses of 1871. It profits us nothing to close our eyes 
so that we may not see ; we can only fall the sooner under 
the blows of the spirit of the Revolution, the devourer of 
men, and the destroyer of states. Tigers are not tamed ; 
they are entrapped and caged. Let us do even better. 
Since God has made man a curable being, let us not wait until 
rage has attained its culminating point ; let us devote our- 
selves to the child who may become an honest man ; 
education, Christian education by means of the priest, is the 
infallible remedy for the evils from which we suffer — from 
which perhaps France will die " (1). 

We have already seen how two Jesuits, Fathers Ducoudray 
and Clerc, received their palm at the time when Archbishop 
Darboy was similarly rewarded ; now we shall speak of the 
murder of three other sons of St. Ignatius, Fathers Olivaint 
Caubert, and De Bengy, who, together with eight secular 
priests and forty-one laymen, were immolated by the Com- 
mune on the day following that on which the Dominicans of 
Arcueil suffered (2). " Shall I term him a martyr ? An en- 
tire panegyric is found in that appellation." Such was the 
climax, borrowed from St. Ambrose of Milan, of an histor- 
ical article on the Jesuit, Andrew Bobola, written by Father 
Olivaint in 1854 ; and only a few years were to pass, ere the 
panegyrist furnished to Catholics a reason for the same 
question in regard to himself. On April 4th, Father Oli- 

(\) Vhisupra.p. 3S3. 

(2) For details of this act of the tragedy, see the Jets of the Captivity and Death of 
Fathers P. Olivaint. L. Ducoudray, J. Caubert, A. Clerc, and A. De Bengy, of the 
Society of Jesus. By Arrnand de Ponlcvoy, of the Same Society. Paris, 1894. Sixth 
Edition.— Peter Olivaint, of the Society of Jesus, His Life, Works, and Martyrdom. 
By Mme. M.M. Chatillon. Paris, 1876.— Peter Olivaint, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus* By diaries Clair, of the Same Society. Paris, 1878. 
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vaiut, superior of the Jesuit house in the Kue Jo Sevres, was 
semi-ofKeially warned by a member of the Commune to whom 
lie had doue some pecuniary favors, that his institution 
would soon be visited by officers of the insurgent government, 
who would search the establishment for hidden arms and 
ammunition. Pie immediately ordered the removal of the two 
Sacred Particles still remaining iu the tabernacle, all the 
other Hosts having been consumed that morning in antici- 
pation of the Communist inroad ; and the two Particles thus 
reserved were placed, with accompanying lights, one each 
in the cells of Fathers Olivaint and Lefebvre, to satisfy the 
devotion of the community, and perhaps to serve as Viati- 
cum for some of the members. As the community was about 
to partake of the evening Lenten " collation," there appeared 
at the portal a commission from the Commune, with 
orders for a search of the house. Pushing to their cells, 
Fathers Olivaint and Lefebvre immediately concealed their 
Viaticum on their bosoms, and then faced the investigators. 
Of course the search was futile; but the Communist delegate 
shouted : "AVeare cheated; but we understand these Jesuit- 
ical tricks. Therefore, you, M. the superior, and you, M, 
the procurator, are arrested by order of the Commune. I 
give you only time enough to take from your rooms what is 
necessary." Father Lefebvre wished to accompany his breth- 
ren, Olivaint and Caubert, to the Conciergerie ; but the 
delegate ordered him to remain in guard of the house " in 
the name of the Commune." While confined in the Conci- 
ergerie, Olivaint and Caubert were allowed no communica- 
tion with each other; but they had the great consolation of 
receiving the Holy Communion on April 13th, owing to an 
enterprise like that which we have already described as 
being accomplished afterward at Mazas. On April 14, 
Olivaint and Caubert were transferred to Mazas, where they 
were subjected to the strict cellular system, with the sole al- 
leviation of being allowed, after May 5th, to read the Journals 
which were authorized by the Commune. On Ma_\ 22, our two 
Jesuits were sent to La Poquette, and two days afterward 
they congratulated Mgr. Darboy as lie walked forth tn mar- 
tyrdom. On May 26th, together with Father de Pengj', a 
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Jesuit whom they had found in La Roquette on their arrival, 
eight secular priests (1), and forty-one laymen, they were 
led to the street. Surrounded by gens tV armes, the proces- 
sion was ordered to march to Belleville, and it obeyed witji 
alacrity until it arrived at the Rue de Puebla. Here there 
were assembled hundreds of armed ruffians, female as well 
as male, most of the latter either fresh from the galleys or 
deserters from the National army, and all drnnk unto mad- 
ness. With cries of " Give us those ccdotws ! " (2), this 
horde joined the guards of the Commune, and to the accom- 
paniment of blasphemies which have seldom been heard 
outside of hell, the victims arrived at the Mairie of the 
twentieth arrondissement. 'Here a halt was ordered for 
twenty minutes, " so that the clericals might make their 
wills," as Gabriel Ranvier, one of the leaders of the mob, 
told his followers, to their inexpressible glee. The twenty 
minutes having elapsed, the Communist guards and the fur- 
ious mob arranged a kind of triumphal march, and pushed 
the ccdotivs along the Rue de Paris ; a female creature, dressed 
as a vivandiere, now headed the procession with drawn 
sword, trumpets sounded the charge, and young men played 
with their rifles after the fashion of a theatrical drum-major. 
Nearly all the laymen among the doomed were soldiers of 
the National army ; and to a man, they conducted themselves 
in a dignified manner, being cool and collected as though they 
were under the eyes of their own officers, and all listening 
eagerly to the encouragement which their priestly com- 
panions tendered to them unto the last. At the intersection 
of the Rue de Paris with the Rue Haxo, the energumens 
began to slap the faces of their victims, and even to spit on 
them, and to crush their features with stones. Suddenly a 
butcher, Victor Benot, colonel of the guards of Bergeret, the 
chief incendiary of the Tuileries, shouted : " Kill ! " ; aud the 
massacre begau. The first man to fall was an old priest who 
flung himself in front of a soldier, in order to intercept a 

(1) Riidigue, Tulller. Rouehouse, and Tardieu, of the Congregation of Picpus ; Plan- 
chat, chaplain of ihe (Euwe tin Pnl rmiaije ; Sabatier, Vicar of Notre-Dame de Lorrette ; 
the Abbe Seigneret of Saint-Sulpice, and the Abbt? Benoist. 

(2) Alluding t.) the skullcap (calotte) which is sometimes worn by tonsured persons, 
when they preserve the tonsure, and fear to catch cold. 
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bayonet-thrust that was aimed at the youth. Most of the 
military victims obeyed, when they received the order to 
jump over a low wall, so that the Communists might have 
the excitement of shooting them in the act ; but the priests 
calmly refused, as one of them protested, " to play the 
mountebank while dying, although they were ready to die for 
their faith." The massacre lasted a full hour. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Commune was definitively vanquished. 

Had the Catholics of France been in the least remiss in 
an exhibition of patriotism during the German invasion, the 
senseless rage of the Commune against the clergy would 
have been less inexplicable ; but nothing was more certain, 
us Jules Simon was constrained to admit, " than the 
devotedness and self-abnegation manifested by the clergy 
during the recent trials of France." Gueronlt, the editor of 
the anti-clerical journal, TJ Opinion Xaiionale, did not hesi- 
tate to avow : " Whatever may be our philosophical and 
religious opinions, it is but just to admit that in the present 
crisis the Catholic clergy have shown themselves national 
and patriotic. Those cure* of Brittany who accompanied 
and encouraged their parishioners on the field of battle , 
those chaplains who succored the wounded under the fire of 
the enemy ; were good Frenchmen, worthy citizens. Certain- 
ly this is not the time for us to outrage their dearest senti- 
ments." Even the Voltairian Constitutionncl drew this 
parallel between the faithful and the disciples of tin; Sage 
of Ferney : " In the front ranks of the army, at the advanced 
posts, in the very face of the cannons, whose bravery was 
the most marked ? Who marched to the assault of Yille- 
juif, at Chatillon, at Bonrg, at Montretout ? Who consoled 
France for the disasters of the Army of the Loire? It was 
the brave men of Brittany, the Vendeans, the Poitevins, the 
peasauts of Perigord and the Giroude, the Pontifical Zou- 
aves — sons of our old French families, men nourished in 
the respect for God and for Christianity. Priests and Sis- 
ters of Charity were mentioned in the orders of the day ; 
and the troops were told to look upon Charette, Cathelinenn, 
Dampierre, Saillard, etc., as examples of courage. Let 
Materialism show its heroes ! " And even Penan thus 
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eulogized his Catholic adversaries : " The Legitimist and' 
Clerical party has given ns a good example. It could have 
felt little sympathy for the government which was born of 
the revolution of the Fourth of September ; but nevertheless-, 
it rushed bravely to arms, and it served that government 
because of its essential object, national defense. All the 
factions of the republican party have not shown the same 
spirit of abnegation." The authority of Bismarck in the. 
premises may be questionable ; but since he was then pre-* 
paring his " War for Civilization," the pretext for which 
he exhibited in the alleged impossibility of true patriotism 
in a Catholic breast, we may adduce this observation .- 
" The republican party is the least patriotic of all the par- 
ties in France. Influenced by the International, the idiots 
proclaim the world as their country. During tne siege of 
Paris, the ferocious republicans of Belleville, of Montmar- 
tre, and of Menilmontant, were a real type of cowardice. 
In the whole war, not one notable republican was hit by 
our bullets. If men like Flourens and Delescluze were 
killed, it was while fighting against their fellow-countrymen. 
On the contrary, men like De Luynes, Chevreuse, Dampierre,. 
the Pontifical Zouaves, the mobiles of Brittany, resisted 
us heroically " (1). In fact, as M. Saint-Genest remarked : 
" Under the sway of Gambetta, all parties fought except the 
friends of Gambetta ; every party fought to the bitter end r 
except that party which had invented the phrase ' guerre a 
outrance .' ' " (2). Since we have touched on this contrast 
between the patriotic acts of the Catholic party in France 
and the inane mouthings of the so-called republicans, it may 
be well to note that these latter gentry prevented the success 
of each sortie which the besieged army of Paris made 
against the Germans ; for less than a half of that army was 
at the disposal of General Trochu, it being necessary to 
retain more than half of it to hold the traitors in check (3). 
Nor can we forget than when Thiers, on Oct. 31, thought 
that he was about to save the integrity of French territory, 

(1) Letter to a Baron, Nov. 16th, 1871. (2) In the Figaro. Paris, July 3d, 1875. 

(3) Constitutionncl— Journal des Debats, Nov. 13th, 1870.— Courrier de Lyon, Dec. 
5th. 1870, and March Hth, 1871. 
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Bismarck, having in mind the demagogic rumblings in 
Paris, sarcastically asked him : " In the name of what 
government do you speak — in the name of that of to-day, or 
of the one of to-viorroia ? " Finally, General Trochu de- 
clared to all France : " It is a matter of public notoriety 
that the Germans had accepted the conditions of the Govern- 
ment for the National Defense in reference to the armistice 
proposed by the neutral powers, when the fatal and abject 
events of Oct. 31 restored hope to the Prussian policy, 
and thus compromised a situation which was honorable and 
worthy" (1). 

Now for a brief account of the connection of Freemasomy 
with the Commune. In the Inquiry into the Acts of the 
Government Established for the National Defense (Gambetta's), 
which was undertaken by a parliamentary commission, and 
the results of which were published to the world, we read 
(Yol. iv., p. 538) the following testimony of M. Bourgoin : 
" It appears to me that three elements impeded the national 
defense from the very beginning, and finally prepared the 
events of March 18 (the explosion of the Commune). These 
three elements were the Masonic Lodges of Paris ; the So- 
cialists known as Positivists ; and the International The 

Freemasons introduced themselves into all the commissions, 
even among the delegates of the butchers ; the}' perorated in 
the Lodges, they paraded at funerals, they sat in the muni- 
cipal and governmental commissions. Every thought of 
national defense was laid aside." But in spite of the Ma- 
sonic activit}-, the elections of February 8, 1871, resulted in 
the assemblage in Bordeaux of a large majority of Christian 
and royalist deputies — a fact which indicated the probability 
of a restoration of the legitimate monarchy in the person 
of Henry V., the single-minded prince whose royalty was ob- 
scured under the title of Comte de Chambord. This probabil- 
it} r was a menace to all the conquests of the Revolution ; 
and all of its coryphees, no matter of what faction, from the 
Jacobin masters of Paris to Thiers and Bismarck, conspired 
to avert it. The explosion of March 18, says Deschamps, 
"was undoubtedly the work of the Jacobins and Socialists ; 

(1) Proclamation of General Trochu, Nov. 14th, lSlv. 
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but it received the immediate support of all the Masons of 
Paris and of the provinces, who designed to profit by this 
movement in order to deprive the National Assembly of its 
power, or at least to obtain, as a kind of compromise, a de- 
finitive proclamation of the Republic " ('2). On April 2G, 
when the Commune was in full blast, a large assembly of 
Masons was held at the Chatelet ; and having chosen the 
famous Floqnet as " orator," they voted this resolution : 
" Having exhausted every means of concilation with the gov- 
ernment of Versailles, the Masonic Order has determined to 
plant its banner on the ramparts of Paris ; and if one ball 
touches that banner, the Masonic brethren will march with 
one accord against the common enemy." Then the assembly 
proceeded to the street, where it was joined by ten thousand 
other Masons, all wearing the regalia of the order ; and 
marching to the Hotel de Ville, the}' there saluted, by the 
mouth of their " orator," Thirifocque, the government of the 
insurrection in these words : " The Commune is the grand- 
est revolution that the world has ever witnessed ; it is the 
New Temple of Solomon, the defence of which is the duty 
of Freemasonry." Then the citizen Lefrancais, a member 
of the Commune, harangued the brethren, stating that for 
many years his heart had been thoroughly Masonic, since 
he was a member of the Scotch Lodge No. 133, one of the 
most republican Lodges in the order ; for a long time he 
had known that the object of the order was identical with 
that of the Commune." Then a delegation of the members 
of the Commune solemnly accompanied the triumphant 
adepts to the " temple " in the Rue Cadet. On May 5, after 
Thiers had received the Masonic delegates, and had refused 
to recognize the government of the Commune, the " Con- 
federation of the Freemasons of Paris " addressed the follow- 
ing manifesto to the brethren : " Brothers in Masonry ! 
Now we can resolve on nothing else than to fight, and to 
cover the cause of right with our sacred a3gis. Arm your- 
selves for defence! Save Paris, France, and humanity! 
Paris, ever at the head of human progress, in this its supreme 

(!) Ttie Secret Societies and Society ; or, the Philosophy of Contemporary History, 
Vol. ii., p. 421. Avi'snon. 1882. 
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crisis calls on all the Masons throughout the world in those 
words :' Aid me, ye sons of the widow!' This appeal will 
he heeded by every Freemason ; all will unite in common 
action, protesting against the civil war which has been in- 
stigated by the supporters of monarchy. . . . Masons ! You 
have deserved well of the Universal Country ; you have as- 
sured the happiness of the peoples in all future time. Live 
the Republic ! Live the Communes of France federated 
with that of Paris ! " It is true that a few members of the 
Grand Orient emitted an equivocal and faint-hearted protest 
against the overt acts of the Lodges of Paris, alleging the 
brazen and ridiculous lie that Masonry never interfered in 
politics; but the perfunctory utterance Avas evidently made 
by way of precaution against the consequences of failure, 
and its effect on the brethren is well evinced by a note in the 
Official Journal of the Commune, published during the first 
days of May, stating that " The Freemasons intend to see 
that the decrees of the Commune are strictly obeyed ; a bu- 
reau has been established in each maine.'" In fact, just as 
in the days of the Terror, all the Lodges of Paris were trans- 
formed into so many Jacobin Clubs and Committees of Pub- 
lic Safety. And when the National army had entered Paris, 
and the Commune had resolved to leave to France only the 
ruins of her capital, there appeared the following exhorta- 
tion, addressed on May 22, in the name of the Grand Orient, 
to all the adepts : " Freemasons of all the rites and of every 
grade ! The Commuue, the defender of your sacred prin- 
ciples, called you to her aid ; you obeyed the summons, and 
your venerated standards have been torn by the bullets and 
shells of their enemies ; you replied heroically. Continue 
with the aid of all our brethren and of all of our apprentices ; 
the instructions, which you have received in our venerated 
Lodges, dictate to each one of von the sacred duties which 
he must fulfil. Happy are the}' who die gloriously in this 
holy struggle." Finally, for many years after the fall of the 
Commune, the Masonic powers in other countries openly 
manifested their sympathies with the defeated Communists 
of France. Thus, we read in that superexcellent Masonic au- 
thority, the Claiine cCL'uion (May, 1872) that on the preced- 
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ing April 17, the Grand Lodge of Loudon gave a banquet in 
honor of the fallen Commune, at which attended the famous 
Bradlaugh among other notable English brethren, and 
La Cecilia among several distinguished Italian adepts (1). 
When many of the captured Communists, condemned to de- 
portation by the national government, arrived in New Cale- 
donia, they fouud consolation in the Masonic Lodge U Union 
CaUdonienne, which had been founded in the time of the 
empire by the governor, Guillain. It was through means of 
this Lodge, tolerated, asserts Deschamps, by secret instruc- 
tion from Thiers, that Rochefort made his escape. The in- 
quiry into the evasion, made by Admiral Eibourt, proved 
that the necessary funds had been furnished by the Lodges 
to one of the brethren who was an employee in the admin- 
istration of the colony. Concluding these reflections, we 
would observe that uncertainty still reigns concerning the 
extent of the sympathies and relations of Bismarck with the 
Commune ; but it is certain that the leaders of the Commune 
made many offers of service to the enemy of France, 
if he would engage to support their desperate cause. The 
following remark of Cluseret to Hatzfeld, an agent of the 
German chancellor, found in the relation which the Com- 
munist general himself published, is certainly suggestive : 
" Let us put aside the affair of the archbishop, and speak 
only of the interests which your government has in common 
with the Commune of Paris. If the government of Ver- 
sailles triumphs, there will be a desperate effort to re-estab- 
lish the monarchy ; and no monarchy could even attempt to 
maintain itself in France, without promising revenge on 
you " (2). 

(1) Under date of June 11, 1871, the London Correspondent of the Mmiiteur Unhrrsel 
spoke of the sympathy entertained for the defeated Communists by a very large portion of 
the English people ; and he added : " One would have a very incorrect idea of the 
propaganda of the International, were he to suppose that it succeeds only in the lower 
strata of English society. In many literary circles the doctrines of the Commune find 
defenders, and especially among the adepts of Positivism." 

(3) Cited by the Gazette dc France, May 30, 1873, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE THIK© FRENCH REPUBLIC AS A PERSECUTOR OF THE CHURCH. 

" The republican form of government is that which divides 
us the least," said Thiers in the first days of 1871. A bit- 
ter enemy of the legitimate royalty, and therefore unwilling 
to play the game of a Monck ; an inveterate skeptic, and there- 
fore unable to puse as a Washington ; entertaining a velleity in 
favor of the younger and traitorous branch of the liourbons — 
the so-called House of Orleans — because its cause was that 
of an alliance between the Revolution and a veneer of re- 
spectability ; the ex-Orleanist Minister should rather have 
avowed that he advocated the republican system, because it 
alone then furnished him an opportunity of becoming the 
head of the State. During the entire political career of this 
chamelion-like statesman, if the grandeur and prosperity of 
France ever engaged his attention, it was after a merely sec- 
ondary fashion ; power for himself, to be attained by any 
and every means — no matter how iniquitous and disgrace- 
ful, was the sole end of his policy. With reason did Lamar- 
tine thus apostrophize him : " In you there i3 no principle ; 
but there is a passion— the passion to govern, to govern 
alone, to govern always, to govern with and against all, to 
govern at any price." It was this unscrupulous lust of pow- 
er (it was too ignoble to merit the name of ambition) that led 
Thiers to associate himself with men whom he had hitherto 
termed " furious madmen "—men whose alliance, as he said, 
could be nothing else than " a cheating game on both sides ; 
a game in which each player was a liar in the mind of his 
neighbor ; a compromise which rendered all engaged in it un- 
worthy of public respect." No wonder, therefore, that when, 
on May 24, 1873, Thiers tendered his resignation of the 
presidency to the National Assembly, hoping that it would 
not be accepted, this truly able man, after forty years of gov- 
ernmental experience which could not endow him with the 
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faculty of organization, was relegated to private life (1). 
When the reins of power were assumed by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, eleven hours after the resignation of Thiers, the lov- 
ers of law and order conceived great hopes for France ; and 
the ever-sanguine partisans of Legitimacy fancied that Henry 
V. would soon mount the throne of his ancestors. The 
trust of the Legitimists seemed well-founded indeed, when, 
on Aug. 5, the Comte de Paris, head of the hitherto rebel- 
lious Orleans branch of the Bourbons, repaired to Frohsdorff, 
the residence of the Comte de Chambord, and formally ac- 
knowledged that prince as King of France and Navarre, thus 
tendering an amende for the treachery of Philippe Egalite, 
and for the usurpation of Louis Philippe. It is generally sup- 
posed that the failure of these royalist anticipations was due 
to the too straightforward letter, in which the Comte de 
Chambord declared that he would never ascend the throne 
as " King of the Kevolution "; that he would decline a scep- 
tre which would be a symbol of principles which he detest- 
ed. It is certain that this letter caused a division in the 
royalist ranks ; that the so-called " Liberal " Catholics could 
not bring themselves to place principle above fancied utility. 
But it is more than probable that the failure of the royalist 
restoration was chiefly due to the machinations of Bismarck 
and of the Masonic Order (2). The administration of Pres- 

(1) Thiers died suddenly, while seated at dinuer with his wife, on Sept. 3, 1877. Whether 
be had ever made his First Communion, is doubtful. Certainly during the greater part of 
his life he was an avowed Deist, somewhat after the fashion of Voltaire. However, in 
his later years he frequently insisted on his Catholicism ; and at the beginning of his last 
will and testament these words were written : " 1 am a Catholic, and wish to die a Catho- 
lic." Therefore, when Mme. Thiers requested that a Christian funeral should be accorded 
to her husband, no objection was made by the authorities of the Church. Ville- 
franchk ; Adolphc Ttiier.% in the TUustrUms Persom of the Nineteenth Century. 
Paris, 1882. 

(2) The publication of the Arnim documents showed that Bismarck regarded it as the in- 
terest of Germany to prevent a coronation of Henry V. asking of France ;thatthe astnteand 
phenomenally unprincipled chancellor felt that with the restoration of her legitimate mon- 
archy France would recover her ancient glory. In the despatches revealed by the Arnim 
affair, we read that "Germany need fear nothing from either the Republic or the Empire" ; 
that " it is to the interest of Germany that France remain weak and without allies " ; that 
" the Republic, and if not the Republic, the Empire, will furnish the least probability of a 
resurrection for France" ; that " a monarchical France, would be a danger for Germany." 
Dr. Busch tells us that Bismarck exclaimed to him one day at table : " No BourboDs or 
Orleans in France ! " The action of Freemasonry in this matter of Henry V., is scarcely 
regarded by the Masonic powers as a secret. The Masonic Journal La Revolution Fran- 
cai.sr.. May 12, 187'J, says that when there was a probability of the acclamation of Henry V., 
" Gainbetta prepared and organized throughout all France, and even in the army, an in- 
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ident MacMahon, although supported by a Conservative ma- 
jority in tlio Senate, was in continual warfare with the Radical 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies which followed the 
lead of Gambetta. And this Radical majority of the lower 
hcuse was persistently encouraged by all the " oilie- 
ious " journals of Germany, and by the entire Masonic 
press of the world. In 1877, when monarchical hopes 
were again reviving, the subsidized Bismarckian jour- 
nals continually insisted that France, not yet recovered 
from her wounds of 1870-71, would feel the effects of 
another German invasion, if the imminent election should 
be favorable to the marshal's policy ; and all these articles 
were carefully detailed to the voters by the sectarian agents. 
Ten days after the triumph of the Radicals at the polls, that 
is, on Oct, 24, 1877, the Supreme Council of the Scotch Rite 
of Masons gave a grand banquet to all the brethren who had 
been sent by their respective Lodges, in every land, to con- 
gratulate the adepts of France. Brother Jules Simon offered 
a toast " to the triumphant Republic advancing in the future 

surrection, in comparison with which that of March 18 would have been mere child's 
play." It was proved, before the tribunals of Antun and Dijon, that during the monarchi- 
cal agitation of 1873 the Masons of Saoue-et-Loire planned to kidnap the Marcuiouess de 
MacMahon, a relative of the marshal-president, and to hold her as a hostage for the per- 
manence of his republicanism. The chief of this conspiracy was Boysset, Venerable of the 
Lodge in Chalons, and a deputy in the National Assembly. This latter fact prevented his 
trial. In the Echo de Saonc-ct-Loirc, Oct. ]5, 1874. we read that two of the conspirators 
the brothers Bontemps, who were leaders in tbe International, were willing to promote the 
advent of a spurious monarchy, rather than the legitimate one of the elder Bourbons ; and 
that accordingly they tendered their services and that of their fellow-sectarians to the 
Orleans princes. The Masonic Chaine iV Union, Jan., 1871, cites the Monthly Bulletin of 
Italian Masonry, issued by the Italian Grand Orients, as having recently said, when 
treating of a probable restoration : " We can perceive that It Is of the utmost importance 
that all the Masonic societies be subjected to a uniform impulse and discipline, so that they 
may act more efficaciously in the interests of right and of liberty." The same Masonic 
Omine cV Union, to which we are deeply grateful for so much of our information concern- 
ing its supporters, gives us in its issue of July, 1882, n discourse pronounced in the Lodge 
Free Tfiought of Aurillnc on March 4, from which we cull these morsels : "You know 
that it is to the grand Revolution of 1780 that we owe the political reforms which have 
changed the face of not only Europe, but of the entire universe (sic). But who prepared, 
who directed ; in a word, who made that Revolution ? You, gentlemen, you — Freemasonry, 
the daughter of the Reformation. ... And after the Revolution and the Empire, Free- 
masonry continued the work of the liberation of the peoples. Persecuted by the Restor- 
ation, it was not unconcerned with the Revolution of 1830. Then it fought Louis Philippe, 
who was to be, as Lafayette said, the best of republicans, hut who was merely the klncr of 
the upper hourgpoiMe. ... Finally, on May 16(1877), 1 see yon again at work. When 
treason had raised to power tbe enemies of the Republic, you rushed into the breach, and 
you fought the foe foot by foot, forcing him Anally to a capitulation in which you buried 
alt hopes of a monarchical restoration." 
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without impediment." Brother Van Humbeck, Grand-Mas- 
ter of the Belgian Masonry, and Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in his then sorely-tried country, " congratulated France 
on the point at which she had arrived " (1). And what was 
this point? In October, 1872, a year before there was any 
talk of a monarchical restoration, there liad been held in 
Locarno a " convent" of the representatives of Continental 
Masonry. The Orient of Rome was represented by Filippo 
Cordova ; that of Naples by Franchi ; that of Palermo by 
La Vaccara ; that of Florence by Andrea Giovanelli ; that of 
Turin by Alberto Mario ; and that of Genoa by Quadrio. 
The Lodges of France were represented by Felix Pyat ; those 
of Hungary by Kossuth ; those of Switzerland by Klap- 
ka ; and those of Prussia by General Etzel. The cpiestions 
for consideration were proposed by the Prussian, who presid- 
ed at the sessions : 1. Would democracy be benefited by a 
war between the France of Thiers and Italy ? 2. How could 
a provisional government, under the dictatorship of Gam- 
betta, be established in France ? 3. What new religion ought 
to be substituted for Catholicism '? (2). It is evident, there- 
fore, that five years before the electoral condemnation of the 
policy of MacMahon, Freemasonry had decreed the eventual 
supremacy of its protegee and tool, Gambetta ; and certainly 
.the phrase " provisional government under the dictatorship 
•of Gambetta " fitted well the course of that disciplined parlia- 
mentary majority which neutralized such good intentions as 
President MacMahon may have entertained. After a multi- 
tude of concessions to the Masonico-Radical spirit of the 
deputies, MacMahon finally refused to accept a measure 
-which would have disorganized the army ; and when his 
determination was met with the cry " submit or resign," he 
chose the latter course on Jan. 30, 1879. With the advent 
■of Grevy as President, the French Republic entered on a 
new phase of existence ; the comparatively conservative cab- 
inet of MacMahon was dismissed, and in the new one the 
Ministry of Public Instruction was assigned to Jules Ferry. 
On March 15, Ferry laid before the deputies two bills which 

<1) Chained: Union, Nov., 1878. 

(2) UUnivas, Nov. 12, 1M2.— Pachtler ; War Against Tfirone and Altar, p. 158. 
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were aimed at an entire destruction of that Freedom of Edu- 
cation, for which the Catholics of France hud so persistently 
fought, as will be remembered by the reader who has ac- 
companied us in our studies on Lacordaire, Ozanam, and 
Montalembert. One of these bills modified the composition 
and the duties of the Superior Council for Public Instruc- 
tion, and of the Academic Councils, inasmuch as it conferred 
on the State all authority in the matter of teaching. The 
other bill, which directly concerned freedom in the matter 
of imparting secondary and superior instruction, accorded 
to the State an exclusive right to examine candidates for aca- 
demic degrees ; it deprived all private institutions of the 
title and privileges of a University ; and by one of its articles, 
the celebrated Article VII, it pretended to take the right of 
teaching from every religious congregation which was not 
" authorized " by the government. 

The Ferry Laws, as history will term these tyrannous 
measures which signalized the accession of Grevy to the 
French presidency, were merely the result of the work un- 
dertaken by the Ligue cle V Enseujnement or Educational 
Association which had been founded in 1866 by Jules Mace, 
with the active support of Eobert, director-general under 
Duruy, then the imperial Minister of Public Instruction. 
The object of this league was to render all instruction gra- 
tuitous, obligatory, and above all, secular ; the modicum of 
freedom of instruction then subsisting, a privilege which the 
laws of 1833 and 1850 had allowed the Catholic institutions to 
exercise in their brave endeavors to compete with a govern- 
mental University which enjoyed a revenue of fifty-eight 
millions of francs, was to be entirely abrogated. This as- 
sociation numbered among its active members not only near- 
ly all the professors of the University, but also a majority of 
the imperial prefects, procurators, and other functionaries. 
Mace proclaimed that his league " would reduce to practice 
the principles proclaimed in the Lodges " ; and it is inter- 
esting to note that three years afterward, in the Masonic 
Congress of Metz, it was this same Mace who moved that the 
name of God should be expunged from the statutes of Ma- 
sonry — a project which was finally actuated by the Grand 
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Convent held in Paris on September 14, 1877, after consulta- 
tion with all the Lodges in the obedience of the French 
Grand Orient (1). Shortly after the birth of the league, the 
Monde Maioiwiquc (April, 1867) said : "We are happy to be 
able to announce that the league founded by Brother Jean 
Mace, and also the project of a statue to Brother Voltaire, 
have excited the sympathies of all our Lodges. Certainly 
no two subscriptions could be more in agreement than that 
in favor of Voltaire, which means the destruction of preju- 
dice and superstition, and that for the league, which means a 
new society founded only on science and instruction. All 
the brethren understand this." And in his circular of July 
4, 1870, the Grand-Master Babaud-Laribiere said : " We are 
all of one mind in regard to the principle of gratuitous, 
obligatory, and lay instruction." On September 24, 1878, at 
the banquet given by the Grand Orient on the occasion of the 
Universal Exposition, the Adjunct-Grand-Master of the Bel- 
gian Grand Orient, Bourland, thus perorated amid universal 
applause : " The obstacle to the intellectual development of 
France, that which is killing her, that which is killing us, 
that which is killing the entire world, is ignorance and 
fanaticism — the idea- that the world should belong to him 
who is most daring in weakening the intellectual faculties, in 
brutalizing man. Let us arise against this pretension ! 
Home, together with Ultramontanism, ignorance, and all else 
that comes from Borne, must perish, because of a develop- 
ment of an education tvhich luill lead to morality " (2). In 
order to obtain funds for their campaign against all religious 
teaching in schools, the Masons organized the (Euvre du Sox 
des Ecoles or School-Penny Collection throughout the repub- 
lic ; and in order to inspire the people with an enthusiasm 
which would result in contributions, every kind of festivity 
was brought into requisition. Thus at the grand festival 
given by the Lodges of Bordeaux in the public gardens on 
June 24, 1879, as we learn from the Monde Ma(;onnique, 
" Just as the last banners of the processions (of Corpus 

(1) The statutes of the Grand Orient of France had hitherto given as the basis of Masonry 
" the existence of God, the study of morality, and the practice of all virtues." The new 
statute assigned : " Absolute freedom of conscience and human solidarity." 

<2) Monde, Macomriqve, November, 1878, p. 34G. 
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Christi) were re-entering their respective sacristies," the cere- 
monies of irreligion were begun ; and in the evening the 
adepts exhibited a pieco of tire-works " which presented 
'The Works of Masonry' as its title, and reminded the 
17,000 spectators of the object being pursued by the Order." 
Quite properly, therefore, had Maci- said in a general meet- 
ing of his league on January IS, 1879 : " The destiny of our 
association is so intimately united with that of the republic, 
that the sole imminence of that senatorial majority, which 
was to consecrate republican institutions definitively, suffices 
to precipitate the movement which is directed principally by 
us." The movement was precipitated on March 7 by the 
proposition of the laws prepared by Jules Ferry, a 
Masonic luminary whose brutal materialism had been mani- 
fested two years previously when the Lodge Clcmevie 
Amide of Paris gave a banquet in honor of the anniversary 
of tiie reception of Littrc and Wyrouboff into its bosom : 
" The Masonic fraternity is something superior to all dogmas, 
to all metaphysical conceptions, and not only to all religions, 
but to all philosophies. I mean that sociabilitj'is sufficient 
unto itself ; that social morality has its guarantees and its 
roots in the human conscience ; that it can live by itself ; 
that at length it can throw away its theological crutches, 
and march untramelled to the conquest of the world. You 
are the most precious instruments for the cultivation of the 
social sentiment, for the development of social and lay mor- 
ality. ... It is of the essence of Masonry to free man from the 
fear of death. To this so-ancient fear, to this slavery which 
it is so hard to crush, you oppose the strengthening and con- 
soling sentiment of the continuity and perfectibility of the 
human species. . . . When one is animated by this conviction, 
one has conquered for himself every liberty " (1). Scarcely 
had Ferry presented his bills in the Chamber, when Masonic 

(I) Ctminc tV L"?iio?i, 187", p. 181.— These remarks of Ferry remind us of the Italian 
sectarian utterances of Brother Mauro Macchi, deputy in the Italian Parliament and a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Italian adepts, wheu he wrote to the .Masonic 
Review in February, 1874 : " The key-stone of the system which opposes Masonry has al- 
ways been and is the ascetic and transcendental sentiment which turns the attention of 
m»*ti beyond this life, and Induces them to consider themselves as mere travellers on earth, 
urging them to sacrifice everything for a happiness that will begin in the graveyard. 
Until this system is destroyed by the mallet of Masonry, society w'll be mainly composed of 
poor weaklings who think of nothing but happiness In a future life." 
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Conferences were convened throughout the republic for the 
purpose of creating or augmenting a popular yearning for 
the blessings of irreligious education. At the Conference 
held in Marseilles on April 5, Brother Gambini, Venerable 
of the Lodge La Parfaite Sincerite, drew the attention of his 
frenzied brethren to : " Brother Jules Ferry, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, endeavoring to render education essentially 
law, although he is surrounded by nameless intrigues and 
assaults on the part of the clerical hordes. . . . But if Brother 
Jules Ferry is accomplishing a work which is essentially 
Masonic, it is the duty of us Masons to aid him in the ful- 
filment of his mission. Let him know that he is sustained 
by an army in reserve which, although it is calm because it 
is conscious of its power, is ready nevertheless to defend his 
work with its life " (1). During the summer of 1879, Ferry 
made a tour through the south of France, in order to enable 
the Brethren of the Three Points to incite popular demon- 
strations which might neutralize the opposition of all that 
was sensible and religious to his projects. Having read the 
many addresses which were ostentatiously presented to him 
by the Lodges, we quote as representative of them all, some 
passages from that of the Lodges of Toulouse : " The Masons 
of Toulouse extend to you a welcome, and tender the senti- 
ments of respect which they feel for a Minister who sustains, 
with persistent courage, so difficult a combat against the 
eternal enemies of civil society. Democratic France, laboring 
France is with you ; and Freemasonry cannot forget that the 
Minister of Public Instruction is one of her most distin- 
guished sons. Freemasonry will assist you, dear brother, 
with all the means in her power ; for she well understands 
that ... it is necessary that French youth be delivered from 
the schemes of the Jesuits. . . . Inform the government, 
dear brother, that especially in this matter, the Masonry 
of Toulouse is on its side." 

The introduction of the second of the Ferry Laws, that 
which practically suppressed the free Faculties and Univer- 
sities created in virtue of the law of 1875, excited sentiments 
of horror and indignation among the Catholics of France. 

(1) Chained'' Union, May, 1879. 
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When it was discussed, during Juno and part of July, elo- 
quent voices pleaded for freedom of teaching and of the 
religious orders ; but hatred of religion led the deputies to 
pass Article VII. by a vote of 330 out of 515, and to pass the 
law as an entirety by a vote of 362 out of 521. In the Senate, 
however, the propriety and justice of Article VII. were fiercely 
contested ; and the Catholic cause was reinforced by the very 
unclerical Jules Simon and Laboulaye. The senatorial vote 
could not be taken before March 9, 1880; and then the 
iniquitous article was defeated by a majority of 19, the rest 
of the law being accepted. The deputies adopted the 
amendment of the Senate. The law concerning the Superior 
Council and the Academic Councils had been slightly modi- 
fied, and then passed in February. The rejection of Article 
VII., as the reader may easily have foreseen, had not been 
regarded by the Masons and other radicals with equanimity. 
Determined to withdraw the youth of France from " the 
clutches of the Jesuits and other teaching orders," they re- 
suscitated the memory of several laws which had fallen into 
desuetude — laws which were even contrary to the so much 
vaunted principles of 1789, and which had been abolished 
by non-use and by a law of 1850. On March 29, 1880, there 
appeared decrees of the president, based on laws of 1790 and 
1792, on the Napoleonic Concordat, and on the Organic 
Articles which Napoleon had added to that Concordat. 
These decrees accorded to that " non-authorized " association 
which " was styled ' of Jesus ' " a delay of three months, 
within which term it was to withdraw from all establishments 
that it occupied on French territory. A similar delay of 
three months was granted to all other " un-authorized " 
organizations, during which said bodies " might apply to 
the government for an approbation of their statutes and 
rules, and for a legal recognition of their establishments 
which then existed de facto" The execution of these decrees 
began ou June 30, the officers having received instructions 
to finish their work before. November. However, several of 
the affected colleges continued to exist, despite these en- 
actments, owing to the zeal of wealthy Catholics who bought 
the confiscated properties, and installed therein professors 
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who were not conrjregaimtes or members of any order, but 
who were devoted to the sacred cause of religious education. 
By the procedure of March 29, 1880, the French Republic 
declared open war on the Catholic Church ; and why should 
it not have so done, when the Lodges pronounced the 
incompatibilit}' of Catholicism and Republicanism ? On 
May 9, Courdavaux, professor in the Faculty of Letters at 
Douay, gave a Conference on the Sacred Scriptures (!) before 
the Lodge LEtoile da Nord of Lille, in which he said : " The 
distinction between Catholicism and Clericalism is purely 
official, a subtlet}' necessary for the exigencies of the platform ; 
but here in the Lodge, we may proclaim the truth that 
Catholicism and Clericalism are one and the same thing. 
Aud let us add this conclusion. No man can be both Catholic 
and Republican ; it is impossible" (1). It is refreshing to 
note the attempted justification of the cabinet to which he 
belonged, made by Cazot, then Minister of Justice. In an 
address to the Lodge L'jfZcho du Grand-Orient of Nimes, 
Cazot said : " According to a phrase that is familiar to you, 
we have entered on an era of difficulties. It is not yet closed. 
We have many combats before us ; for instance, the magis- 
tracy is to be reformed, so that it may be neither servile 
nor factious. The law must be respected by all, and espec- 
ially by those who, under the vain pretext of defending a re- 
ligious liberty whose founders and apostles we are, and of 
which they are the worst enemies, pretend to obey only a 
foreign sovereignty, refusing to bow before the sovereignty 
of their country" (2). We must not forget, however, that 
for a moment after the first enforcements of the decrees 
against the " un-authorized " teaching orders, there seemed 
to be promised an escape from the storm. The superiors of 
the afflicted communities had sent to the government a 
declaration couched in very moderate terms, and approved 
by the French episcopate ; and Grevy, supported by Frey- 
cinet, then Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the 
Council, had shown a disposition 'to be contented with that 

(1) The-Chaine tV Union of June, 1880, published this Couference as worthy of the 
highest praise. 
(•2) Chaine <VUnlon, 1880, p. 237. 
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Declaration. The debates on this subject occupied the cabi- 
net on Sept. 1G, 17, and 18 ; and precisely on those days the 
Grand-Orient was in solemn session. The consequence of 
this coincidence was narrated by the Mo)ti(eur Universel on 
Sept. 22 : " One of the Masons of the ' Convent ' (of the Grand- 
Orient) was told last Saturday about the negotiations which 
M. de Freycinet had held with the Vatican concerning the 
Declaration of the congregations. He replied : ' If the presi- 
dent of the Council has negotiated with the Pope, he will 
leave the cabinet.' And on the next day, as the Mason had 
prophesied, M. de Freycinet was forced to resign his port- 
folio." On Sept. 23, a new cabinet was formed, and Jules 
Ferry was constituted its head. The war against everything 
religious continued. The hospitals were deprived of the 
services of the Sisters of Charity ; a law establishing divorce 
was introduced in the Chamber ; cemeteries were secularized ; 
military chaplaincies were abolished ; it was proposed to 
subject seminarians to military service ; public religious 
processions were prohibited ; new laws were enacted for the 
purpose of concentrating more thoroughly in the State all 
instruction of youth. The enforcement of the Ferry Laws, 
primarily directed against the Jesuits, but applied also to 
the other orders whose members devoted themselves to 
teaching the young, was an occasion for the most revolting 
abuses of the governmental authority ; in many instances, 
even the honor of the army was compromised by its use in 
the siege of convents and monasteries. Under the influence 
of the emotions excited by these scandals, many French Cath- 
olics were then disposed to find fault with Pope Leo XIII. 
on account of his silence in the premises ; many blamed the 
Pontiff for his sympathy with, if not his instigation of 
the conciliatory Declaration emitted by the superiors of the 
persecuted communities. But let us remember that from the 
very beginning of the anti-Catholic campaign undertaken 
by the Third Republic, the Holy See had realized that the 
circumstances were such as called for a persistent exercise 
of the patient prudence which is the most salient characteris- 
tic of the Papal Court. Let us remember, with one of the 
most judicious of the critics of the pontificate of Leo 
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XIII. (1), that His Holiness had deemed it wise to abstain 
from any demonstration which might have compromised the 
interests of the Church in France, by throwing obstacles in the 
way of the relatively conciliatory advances which Freycinet 
seemed to be ready to make. '' But the Pontiff had emitted 
his complaints and protests in a diplomatic manner ; and he 
was about to repeat them in a more solemn style, when 
there appeared the semi-official proposition in regard to the 
Declaration (of the religious superiors). As for that docu- 
ment, there was no reason for disapproving it ; not only did 
it contain nothing contrary to principle, but it gave rise to a 
hope that the persecution would terminate. "When these 
anticipations failed of realization, and when the Pontiff per- 
ceived that reticence was no longer a duty, he issued his 
eloquent letter to Cardinal Guibert, dated Oct, 22, 1880." 
In this letter, Leo XIII. gave great praise to the conduct of 
the French Catholics, both clerical and lay, and he lauded 
the heroism of the hundreds of French magistrates who had 
abandoned their positions, rather than execute the decrees 
of the persecutors. In reference to the Declaration of the 
superiors, he reminded the superfluously zealous among the 
Catholics that it ought to be sufficient for them to know 
that " the Declaration had been prepared by the authority, 
by the instigation, or at least by the permission of their 
bishops." Then the Pontiff recalled for the benefit of the 
zealots the principles on which the permissibility of the Dec- 
laration was based ; that is, the well-understood fact that 
the Church is opposed to no form of government — that the 
Church seeks only the good of religion in all of her rela- 
tions with the civil power. " No one can deny," added the 
Pope, " that in all things which are not unjust, the powers 
that exist are to be obeyed, so that there may result a pre- 
servation of that order which is the source of public se- 
curity." The Pontiff was careful to observe, however, that 
from what he had presented as the duty of Catholics toward 
the republican government of France, " it did not follow that 
in obeying the existing powers, they should necessarily 

(l) T'Serclaes ; Pope Leo XIII., His Life, His Religious, Political, and Social 
Acts. Paris. 1894. 
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approve whatever might be wrong in the constitution or 
administration of the government." 

On March 28, 1882, there was promulgated a law concern- 
ing primary instruction which rendered that instruction 
obligatory in the case of all children who were between six 
and thirteen years of age ; but the instruction was not neces- 
sarily to be received in the institutions of the State — a 
privilege which favored, of course, only those Catholics 
whose pecuniary condition enabled them to patronize the 
private, schools, which received no subsidies from the govern- 
ment. During the discussion of this law in the Senate, 
Jules Simon, ultra-radical though he was, was sufficiently 
generous to venture to move an amendment to the effect 
that the children of the State schools should be taught 
" their duties to God and their country " ; but the president 
of the commission charged with the examination of the law, 
one Sclmelcher, cried : " I cannot accept that amendment, 
since I am an atheist." The Catholics of the smaller towns 
and villages frequentl}- succeeded in partially obviating the 
curse of the prohibition of religious instruction in their 
public schools ; the Municipal Councils enjoyed the right 
of naming the members of the School Commissions, and they 
often named ecclesiastics as such members. The cabinet 
of Freycinet was replaced during seven mouths by that which 
was organized by Duclerc ; and Duvaux, its Minister of 
Public Instruction, was apparently content with what his 
predecessors had effected to the detriment of the Church. 
But on Feb. 21, 1883, President Grevy assigned to Ferry the 
task of forming a new Ministry, and of course the champion 
priest-eater hastened to resume his favorite occupation (1). 

(1) As a Minister of Public, Instruction, Ferry possessed strange notions concerning the 
moral needs of the daughters of France. Whereas most of 1 he giants of his school ever 
desired that their wives and daughters should be religious women. Ferry took care, when 
re-organizing the Normal School for Girls at Versailles, to not only appoint as its president 
a Protestant (the widow Jules Favre), but also to establish as its professor of Moral Science 
a notorious infidel, Joseph Fahre. In his Element* of Philosophy this trainer of future 
wives and mothers wrote : " Morality can and ought to be taught independently of God 
<n.258). . . . The contrary doctrine would justify the poisoning of Socrates ; It would lenew 
1 he great scandal of the cross of Jesus : it would exalt Nero and Domitian : it would re- 
kindle the pyre of Giordano Bruno : it would repeat the horrors of St. Bartholomew's Day 
(p. 2fi0). . . . The pretended demonstrations of the existence of a God are Insufficient " 
<p. 357). 
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Throughout France, innumerable ■ pastors were deprived 
of their " salaries," merely because some informers, perhaps 
notorious liars, had denounced them as violators of unjust 
laAvs. The cross was torn from the gates of the cemeteries 
in Paris, and in many of the other large cities. Since the- 
Masonic designs were often thwarted by the " undue " 
moderation of some magistrates in applying or interpreting 
the persecuting enactments, Ferry engineered through the 
Chamber a law which suspended for three months the 
irremovability of the judges ; and immediately their office was- 
taken from all the magistrates whose integrity and indepen- 
dence gave umbrage to the Lodges. More than six hundred 
magistrates were thus dismissed. During 1$84 the eccle- 
siastical budget, never too large, since it was equal to about 
the half of one per cent, on the value of the property stolen 
from the Church, was greatly diminished ; the Chapter of 
Saint-Denis was suppressed ; and the allowances of the* 
archbishop of Paris and of many other prelates were reduced 
to derisory amounts. The year 1885 witnessed no new 
persecutions, other than the withdrawal of " salaries " from 
some hundreds of pastors who were accused of influencing 
their voting parishioners at the previous elections. In 1886, 
however, the work of the Educational League was completed. 
"We have seen that the Ferry Laws of 1879 banished all 
members of religious organizations from the teaching staff 
of the secondary and superior schools ; it remained for Paul 
Bert to deliver what was perhaps the most effective of all 
blows against Catholicism in France, by means of an elab- 
orate bill which completely laicized primary education. Bert 
had always frankly avowed his object. During the discus- 
sion on the Ferry projects in 1879, he had been appointed to 
draw up a report for a commission which rejoiced in such 
members as the Masonic luminaries, Louis Blanc, Lockroy, 
Lacretelle, Constans, Spuller, Floquet, and Duvaux. In 
this report he had said : " Instruction must be laic, exclu- 
sively laic : no teacher can be taken from among the members 
of any religious association, whether that association be 
authorized or not. . . . The commissioners have not wished 
to trouble themselves, as legislators, with the eternal dis- 
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putes of metaphysicians (on such subjects as God, the 
immortality of the soul, etc.). . . . We have concerned our- 
selves principally with the discipline of intelligence, being 
sure that when natural science has taught the child how to 
observe, when physical science has taught him how to prove, 
when mathematical science has taught him how to draw con- 
sequences, we shall have formed a mind which will be 
free from prejudices, and one not easily seduced by sorceries 
and superstitions. By the study of natural phenomena, the 
child will be superior to foolish terrors, and to unworthy 
credulities (such as belief in future punishment) ... he 
will never hope for a sudden miracle to cure the evils of 
society, any more than he would ask it to cure his physical 
troubles. The saviours will never seduce him " (1). When 
Bert's bill on primary education had been presented to the 
deputies, such orators as the Count de Mun, Lamarzelle, 
and Bishop Freppel, combatted it most vigorously, and as 
a last resort endeavored to draw some of its poison by ap- 
posite amendments ; but the Chamber passed the measure 
as the Lodges had drafted it. The Senate modified it 
but slightly; and when the law was promulgated on Oct. 30, 
1886, it was found that all members of a religious com- 
munity were to disappear from the primary schools, as the}' 
already had been expelled from the others ; and that there- 
after no religious could teach in a pnblic school. Such 
was the remedy which Bert and his brethren prescribed for 
a society which was afflicted with the disease of Catholicism. 
Article VII. had failed ; but the Bertian substitute was a 
preventative, said its author, " against the phylloxera of 
modern society." Therefore it was that at a banquet of the 
General Council of Yonne, he offered the toast: "1 drink to 
the inventor who gave us the sulphate of carbon to banish 
the phylloxera of the vine ; and I also drink to the framer of 
that Article VII. which would banish the phylloxera of 
Catholicism." 

Having given a succinct account of the chief causes 

0' In this report Bert proposed thiit the following provision should be enacted by the 
Assembly: " The municipalities shall become owners of all legacies or donations which 
shall have been made to schools or asylums on condition that they should be directed by 
religious." 
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which have contributed to render the name of the Third 
French Republic so distressing to the ears of all faithful 
children of the Spouse of Christ, we shall devote a special 
chapter to one of the most lamentable features in the anti- 
Catholic legislation of that government — that which insti- 
tuted compulsory military service on the part of the clergy. 
Now we would ask the attention of the student to the 
Encyclical Nobilissima Gallorum Gens which Pope Leo XIII. 
issued in June, 1884 — a document which portrays the history 
of the relations during the previous few years between the 
Apostolic See and France ; which recapitulates in a most 
solemn manner the evils inflicted on the Church by those 
who guide the destinies of the Eldest Daughter of the 
Church ; and which finally indicates the causes of those 
evils, and assigns their remedies. Naturally the Pontiff 
begins by reminding the world of the Christian glories 
which have pre-eminently distinguished France ; of the 
praises which, more than any other nation, France has re- 
ceived from the Sovereign Pontiffs ; of the gifts which France 
has received from God in the natural order ; and then His 
Holiness laments that " sometimes France has forgotten her- 
self, and has neglected" the duties which God imposed on 
her." However, the Pontiff consolingly remarks, "France 
has never given herself entirely to such madness, nor has 
she forgotten herself for a long time." But now, we are 
reminded, in the entire extent of Christendom there circu- 
lates the poison of wicked doctrine — a doctrine which aims 
at the complete destruction of every Christian institution ; 
and in France the evil presents itself in the guise of a heter- 
odox philosophy which has given birth to a spirit of 
immoderate liberty, and in the form of a secret society which 
has sworn the death of Catholicism. The Pope insists that 
" no State can be prosperous, if virtue and religion are 
languishing " ; for without the idea of God, authority and 
law lose their force, governments become tyrannies, the 
governed become rebels — such are the consequences of a 
forgetfulness of God. Again, unless society has recourse to 
God, its Protector, it cannot hope for His blessing. History 
demonstrates this fact, and most especially is the fact 
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shown by the history of France during the last hundred 
years. Then the Father of Christendom shows how for the 
family, the basis of society, it is necessary that a Christian 
education be given to the child ; and how it has been on 
account of this necessity that the Church has always con- 
demned the theory of a " neutral " education. Uninfluenced 
by a belief in a God who is Creator, Ilewarder, and Punish- 
er, the young will never bend beneath a rule that commands 
even a decent life : habituated to a refusal of nothing to 
their passions, the young will easily be a source of trouble 
to the State. Confining his reflections thenceforward more 
especially to the needs of the State, the Pontiff reminds us 
that among men there are two societies which are thorough- 
ly independent, each in its own sphere. These societies 
are the temporal and the spiritual ; but we must not forget 
that there are certain " mixed matters " in which each of 
these societies naturally has an interest, and concerning a 
regulation of which they must both come to an agreement. 
This need was understood in France by the civil authorities, 
after the subsidence of the revolutionary turmoils in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ; and therefore the two 
powers, spiritual and temporal, agreed on that Concordat, 
in which Pope Pius VII. showed so much condescension in 
favor of the French government. The results were happy, 
both for the Church in a revival of the Christian traditions, 
and for the State in the receipt of a promise of tranquillity. 
Such a result, remarks His Holiness, is much to be desired 
in these days of revolutionary enterprise ; now, more than 
at any other time, the State ought to ask for the beneficent 
intervention of the Church. Nevertheless, the Head of the 
Church is compelled to admit that the acts of the French 
government are now of such a nature that thev indicate an 
imminent rupture of the Concordat ; and he calls attention 
to his letters to Cardinal Guibert in reference to the per- 
secution of the religious orders, as well as to his letter to 
President Greyy on the general hostility of the republic to 
the Church. Then the Pope praises the courage of the 
French bishops in the present circumstances, and he 
especially commends their efforts for the establishment of 
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Catholic schools, despite the enormous revenues of the 
governmental establishments, against which they must con- 
tend. He repels as a calumny the Masonic assertion that in 
these efforts lies a proof that the bishops are enemies of 
France ; he insists that in defending the interests of souls, 
the prelates are simply performing their duty. And the 
Pontiff grows warm in his commendations of the zealous and 
charitable French priesthood, as well as in his acknowledg- 
ment of the heroic courage of so many of the French laity. 
On June 27, Leo XIII. addressed a Brief to the bishop of 
Perpignan, accentuating the counsels given in this Encycli- 
cal, and especially deploring the political divisions among 
the French laymen — divisions which prevented their pre- 
senting a united front at the polls, and thus crushing the 
Masonic hydra which was strangling France. The so-much- 
needed union, says the Pontiff, will easily be consummated, 
if Frenchmen will take their motives from the Encyclicals 
issued by Pius IX. and by himself, but especially from the 
Syllabus promulgated by his predecessor. "Let Frenchmen 
do away with disputes, the objects of which are merely 
private interests — interests which are of secondary im- 
portance, when compared with matters which belong to a 
more elevated order." We shall find occasion to give some 
attention to these counsels of Leo XIII. to the French laity, 
when we come to treat of the general trend of his pontificate. 
It has been well said that the history of the modern 
Revolution is but one enormous lie, and one perpetual 
hypocrisy ; and certainly the record of the dissension between 
the Church and the Third French Republic does not indi- 
cate that the latter institution is an exception. Mendacity 
and hypocrisy were needed indeed for the assertion that the 
persecuting decrees of Ferry, Bert, and Co. were merely 
actuations of "existing laws." All that was most honest 
among the liberals of France manifested its disgust toward 
this hypocrisy. Laboulaye cried : " They exhume the edicts 
of the olden kings, the decrees of the Reign of Terror, those 
of the Cresars, etc. . . . All is acceptable to the democrats, 
when they desire to strangle liberty, or to hunt the Jesuits. 
As for those ordinances which recognized liberty of con- 
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science, religious liberty, freedom of teaching, the right of 
association, all these do not exist, for our democrats. '-All 
for them ; nothing for any others,' but especially 'nothing for 
religion ! ' — That is their watchword." And the injustice of 
such procedures caused Jules Simon to say, concerning the 
majority of his brethren: " To-day the republicans imi- 
tate the adversaries whom they once combatted ; it seems to 
me that when they attain to power, they have learned only 
how to proscribe. . . . Do not make us say that you do not 
love liberty, whenever it troubles you. You do not love lib- 
erty, unless you are willing that your adversaries should 
have it. If you love liberty only for yourselves, you do not 
love it, you do noteven know what it means ; you are unworthy 
of understanding it" (1). It was an easy task for two ver- 
itable luminaries of French jurisprudence, M. Kousse of 
Paris and M. de Demolombe of Caen, to demonstrate in 
two masterly juridical Consultations on the decrees of March 
29, 1880, that the plea of those decrees being founded on 
" existing laws " was a cowardly hypocrisy ; and their dec- 
laration was endorsed by more than two thousand lawyers, 
among whom were all of the most illustri as and most dis- 
interested members of the French bar -iiid magistracy (2). 
Certainly the Masonic conspirators against the Church 
could not have trusted greatly in any "existing laws," when 
they devised their new Article YII. ; and it was only when 
the Senate had rejected that article as too despotic, that 
men were informed of these "existing laws " — ordinances 
which "existed" with so little of vitality, that in order to 
give any force to them, two new decrees were made as sub- 
stitutes for the condemned Article VIT. In their search 
after " existing laws " which miglu cvush the "clericals," 
the democratic despots raked among the rubbish of that past 
which they continually cursed They seized cii all the 
arbitrary decrees and violent me.'isures of the two Napoleons, 

(1) It was this plea for true liberty that caused the most distinguished and most 'earned 
man in the republicau party to neeorne an ohject of detestation to lils olden comrades. 
Smarting under their ingratitude, Jules Simon said : " It is we who defend the republic— 
we who are trying to preserve it from the stain of despotism ; and It Is precisely because 
nf that effort that we are. I "ill rot say discussed, but reviled and ou'raged." 

(2) Hivatx : Cfifftcof EcCiMicx'tcal Ili.4r<r:; Vol. Iff n. C7I. lVris. IJ-K3. 
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and hailed them as proper chastisements for the slaves 01 
Rome ; thus, as some one wrote at the time, presenting the 
picture of " Democracy licking the mud from the boots of 
the Empire." They even stirred up the debris of the royal- 
ist Kestoration which they anathematized more bitterly 
than they cursed the two Empires ; hoping to find their 
hatred justified by the acts of a government which they pro- 
claimed as " clerical." They found a number of ordinances 
which were hostile to freedom of education, and which the 
Universitarian monopoly and the threats of revolutionary lib- 
eralism had extorted from two feeble monarchs ; and with 
these testimonies they essayed to convince the world that 
even the government of the Restoration, " clerical " though it 
was, had for its own safety been compelled to restrain the 
Jesuits and their similars (1). Their task was easy when 
they peered into the pile of documents bequeathed to France 
by the men who had travestied the Principles of 1789 ; here 
they were rewarded by the discovery of laws which were 
not only sanguinary, but more despotic and irreligious 
than any which Satan had ever breathed into the mind of 
man. Certainly these records, stained with the blood which, 
as Taine observed, " is the soul of the Revolution," ought to 
have satisfied the seekers of " existing laws " ; but they must 
needs recur to the philosophistic, Masonic, and Jansenistic 
parliaments of the eighteenth century. " These democrats," 
reflects Paul Feval, " experience no shame in donning the old 
ducal wig of Choiseul, the favorite and accomplice of the Pom- 
padour. They loudly applaud the judicial crimes ol those 
parliaments now styled by history ' the parliaments of Ch6- 
iseul-Pompadour ' ; and they are happy in being able to imi- 
tate, and to resuscitate those despots of the robe." "When a 
similar enterprise, but one projected on a much smaller 
scale, was essayed in 1825, it was no more moderate anti- 
clerical than Pierre Leroux, who said : " That man does 
not understand liberty who demands an execution of the 

(1) " In this case the He is so barefaced that it might be considered a wicked pleasantry, 
a revolutionary gaminerie. For the revolution was wont to amuse itself with its victims. 
We all know the little chant sung by the cannibals in the Cafe" de Foy at the Pali'.is 
Royal, while they squeezed the blood from the heart of Berthier, and then drank it r 
' There can be no feast, if the heart is absent.' " Rivaux ; loc. cit., p. C77. 
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olden parliamentary decrees against tlio Jesuit* ; T shall 
say more- ho himself is guilty of Jesuitism." Of course, 
having whetted their appetites with the morsels dragged 
from the graves of the Second Empire, the Restoration, 
Napoleon I., the Revolution, and Louis XY., the democrats 
of the Third Republic hastened to regale themselves with 
the drippings from the caldron of Gallicanism, as it was pre- 
pared during the reign of Louis XIY. Undoubtedly these 
gentry had no more accurate idea of the meaning of Galli- 
canism than that which is entertained by the average Protest- 
ant ; but they knew that Gallicanism had been used by the 
great Louis XIY. as an engine of war against some tem- 
poral claims of Rome, and therefore they determined to imi- 
tate the prince whom they especially abhorred. Then wo 
heard of dragoons being directed against harmless old men 
of prayer and against convents, the sole defense of which 
was the crucifix ; then we read of the siege of the Abbey of 
Frigolet, so bravely conducted by a republican general. 
The prospect of such scenes caused that serious republican, 
Dufaure, to declare in full Senate : " In the programme 
openly displayed by an eminent republican deputy, a dis- 
tinguished orator of the Chamber, I find that there are 
projected against the Catholics all of the measures indicated 
in those edicts of Louis XIY. which accompanied or fol- 
lowed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes." Commenting 
on this appropriation of weapons from a Gallicanism which 
his comrades did not understand, Jules Simon said : " The 
Most Christian monarch had at least an excuse in his faith j 
but you, you who represent free thought, and who therefore 
do not claim to be the sole depositaries of absolute truth, 
you cannot pretend to share in a doctrinal unity. It will be 
said of you that you use repression for the sake of negation." 
But Paul Bert, the champion of the Third Republic in its 
deliberate contempt of logic, did not quail before this ar- 
raignment by Jules Simon. With phenomenal cynicism he 
accepted the allegation : " Yes ; ice are the ))egatiun. Prot- 
estantism, Jansenism, all other heresies, are merely partial 
negations, half-measures of days long vanished. We. are a 
negation which is total and radical." And then, as though 
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lie had heard St. Augustine's cry : " Catholicism is integral 
truth," that is, a real and total affirmation, Bert added : 
" The question between us (the Church and the Third Repub- 
lic) is one of life and death." No wonder that Gambetta 
felt that he was justified in proclaiming : " Clericalism is 
our enemy. 



CHAPTER V. 

A FIGHTING CLERGY AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANONS. 

In 1889 the Third French Republic resolved to drive 
the clergy into the army, its ostensible purpose being an 
enforcement of an equality of all the citizens before the law, 
but its real intention being to weaken that " clericalism " 
which Gambetta, its most brilliant champion, had designated 
as " the enemy," to be combatted with tooth and nail. Then 
a novel lesson in ecclesiastical jurisprudence was given to the 
Catholic, world by the Chamber of Deputies. Hitherto it 
had been generally understood that the Church, so " abhorret. 
a sanguine — is so averse to the shedding of human blood," 
that she does not allow her priests, or even her simple 
clerics, to enter the military service, unless as chaplains or 
nurses, or in similar guise. The name of the new professor 
of Canon Law was Hanotaux. According to this parliament- 
ary canonist, neither ecclesiastical tradition nor the Canons 
are opposed to the enrolment of priests and seminarians in 
the fighting ranks of the army. Does not the great Jansen- 
ist leader, Saint-Cyran, so insist ? Is not the Abbe Hous- 
say, the editor of that one-time famous Tribune of the Clergy 
which was so Catholic that the French bishops were con- 
strained to condemn it, of the same mind? With these 
" authorities," then, to support his audacity, our deputy pro- 
claimed to his amazed but admiring colleagues that the 
Catholic episcopate and priesthood stultified themselves 
when they branded the infamous project as destructive of 
clerical discipline, as scandalous and sacrilegious, and as 
expressly condemned by the Canons. In order to arm our- 
selves against the presumedly effective engines with which the 
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confident deputy was equipped by Saint-Cyranand others of 
that ilk, we shall open the immense arsenal of controversial 
weapons furnished by the Collection of Canons. ]3ut first 
we must anticipate the thought of the reader, who probably 
has been recalling to mind some of the instances of cleri- 
cal, aye, of even episcopal fighting with the sword of the 
flesh in the halcyon days of old. In the first place, these 
instances are by no means as plentiful as is frequently sup- 
posed ; and even though they all, and a hundred times their 
number, were capable of verification by the light of history, 
they would stand forth, not as being in accord with law and 
custom, but rather as abnormal examples born of peculiar 
circumstances. From the very beginning of the earl}' Mid- 
dle Age, the piety of the great and wealthy had endowed 
the churches and monasteries with lands ; the interest of 
sovereigns had prompted them to give the rank of temporal 
lords to men upon whose fidelity the}' could depend. There- 
fore nearly every bishop and abbot was a feudal dignitary 
and subject, as such, to the same obligations, either person- 
ally or by substitute, as the secular noble ; giving, of course, 
before lie received his investure, liominium or homage to his 
suzerain. Undoubtedly there were many inconveniences 
in the system, and also many abuses which gave rise, in 
the eleventh century, to the vexatious question of Investi- 
tures ; but it was considered, in the beginning, that the 
inconveniences were more than counterbalanced b}- the eleva- 
tion of the prelates to a position among the temporal rulers 
of the earth. Aud in nearly every case the obligation of a 
military service was discharged by a lay substitute, styled, for 
that purpose, the prelate's " man." Again, very many abbeys 
were frequently usurped by laymen, who assumed the title 
of abbots, and personally fulfilled an abbot's temporal duties. 
In such cases it should not be surprising to find a record 
stating that such and such an abbot fought in such and such a 
campaign. And even in the case of some abbots who were 
canonically elected, we read that sometimes they were 
impelled, by the exigencies of the feudal system, to provide 
themselves with military protectors, if they wished to escape 
spoliation. Recourse, therefore, was had to some powerful 
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secular lord, who would lead the vassals of the abbey in war, 
receiving, in reward, some of the abbatial territories in fief, 
and bearing as his standard the abbatial insignia (1). In 
these instances we also encounter allegations of military 
experience on the part of abbots. Certainly the appear- 
ance of clerics in the military ranks must have been quite 
exceptional, even in the early Middle Age, since the olden 
annals inform us that veneration for the sacred character 
of the priesthood caused the soldiers to flee in terror from a 
field which had been stained by such a sacrilege as the kill- 
ing of a minister of God. We read in the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne a prohibition of soldiering on the part of cler- 
ics, and the emperor seems to have thought that priestly 
combatants were not a source of strength to an army : 
" Those nations and princes have never been victorious in 
the long run, who have allowed priests to fight in their 
armies. Certain rulers in Gaul, Spain, and Lombardy, have 
thought that they could grant such permission ; but the auda- 
cious sacrilege brought about their defeat and the loss of 
their patrimonies. I would rather be victorious at the head 
of a few professional warriors, than be forced to retreat with 
a large number of impermissible soldiers." 

But let us consult the Canons of the Church, if we desire 
to penetrate her mind on this subject. In the year 453, 
the Council of Aries declared that clerics who entered upon 
military service were properly deprived of their benefices, 
that is, in popular parlance, they were suspended. Pope 
Innocent I. ordered the fathers of the Council of Toledo, in 
406, to refuse Holy Orders to all who had served in the 
army ; and he wrote to the same effect to Yictricius, bishop 
of Rouen. In 538, the Council of Orleans excommunicated 
clerics who, having doffed the military insignia, resumed 
them. In 743, a German Council, held at Ratisbon, forbade 
" the servants of God " to march against the enemy, unless 
as celebrants of the Divine Mysteries, and it allowed each 
prince to have in his train, for that purpose, two bishops and 
a certain number of chaplains. We find St. Boniface and 
Archbishop Egbert of York prohibiting, in 747, the English 

(1) Boutaric . Military Institutions of France. Paris, 1863. 
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clergy to bear arms. The Capitularies of 789 insist that 
clerics carry no weapons ; even the army chaplains are bound 
by this regulation ; the parish-priests will send " their men " 
to the king's aid, well equipped, but they themselves must 
be content with praying for the national welfare. In 810 
the Council of Aix pronounced military dignities incom- 
patible with the ecclesiastical state. A Council of Meaux 
deposed, in 845, every priest who accepted military employ- 
ment. Archbishop Herard of Tours decreed deposition and 
imprisonment against any clergyman taking part in an armed 
sedition. "When Charles the Bald and Louis of Germany 
excused themselves to Pope Nicholas I., for not sending 
their prelates to a Council, alleging in extenuation of their 
remissness that said prelates were then engaged in opera- 
tions against pirates, the Pontiff replied : " The duty of the 
soldiers of Christ is to serve Christ ; let the soldiers of the 
world serve the world." Several English Councils depose 
an ecclesiastic who has killed a person ; and he must fast 
for ten years, five of which are to be on bread and water. 
Excommunication is pronounced against clerics who bear 
arms, by Councils at Rheims in 1049, at Rome in 1078, and 
at London in 1175 and 12G8. The prelates of Hungary, 
assembled at Buda in 1279, forbid all fighting to priests, 
unless in defense of their churches or country ; and even in 
those cases, they must not attack, and they must never com- 
bat in person. Finally, the General Council of Trent (1545- 
G3) confirmed all these prohibitory enactments, taking care, 
also, not to recognize in ecclesiastics the right, which many 
canonists have claimed for them, to repel force by force. 

No Catholic can be at a loss to understand the aversion 
entertained by the Church at the prospect of her priests 
shedding human blood, for he realizes how pure should be 
the hands, how gentle the disposition of him who handles 
the Body of Christ. And so possessed is the Church by 
this idea, that she turns aside her ministers from everything 
that may tend toward a deadening of their sensibilities. 
Thus she interdicts their presence at duels, and even at cap- 
ital executions, unless, in the latter case, they attend in the 
capacity of strengthened and consolers of the condemned in 
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their dread emergency. Neither can they assist at surgical 
operations, if curiosity is the impelling motive. They are 
not even allowed to hunt ; but the reader need not take scan- 
dal if he meets, some day, his pastor enjoying a bit of recre- 
ation with the aid of a fowling piece, or mayhap evidencing, 
in a practical way, some little sympathy with the joys of the 
gentle Isaac Walton. When the fathers of certain Councils 
prohibited hunting to the clergy, saying that "Esau was 
addicted to it because he was a sinner, " probably, in their 
own minds, they added the qualifying clause, " saving all due 
respect to St. Hubert," whom our reader knows as a famous 
sportsman. Indeed, some decrees expressly state, and all 
canonists so interpret the law, that only hunting cum strepitu 
is forbidden to ecclesiastics, that is, the species of danger- 
ous and noisy diversion which goes by the name of " the 
chase." 

But some innocent may wonder how we are to account, if 
the Church is so determined in this matter, for those Mili- 
tarv Religious Orders, such as the Templars, the Hospita- 
lers, the Knights of Calatrava, etc., which the Church herself 
founded, in the ages of faith, for the defense of Christendom 
against the ferocious and uncivilizing hordes of Islam. Such 
an objection would betray a knowledge of history such as is 
derived from the theatre or the novel, rather than from 
proper and reliable sources. In his entrancing novel, The 
Talisman, Scott evokes from his imagination the figure of 
a soldier-priest, a grand-master of the Templars ; and rep- 
resents him as entering upon an adminstration of the Sacra- 
ments, when fresh from the battle-field. This is but one 
among a hundred instances of gross ignorance of Catholic 
laws and customs, evinced by our charming Wizard of Fic- 
tion. The Military Religious Orders were certainly relig- 
ious organizations in the str'ct sense of the term, their mem- 
bers being bound by the solemn monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. But their fighting members, the 
chevaliers, were not priests. A man could be a Templar or a 
Knight of St. John, or such like, just as to-day he can be a 
Benedictine, a Dominican, a Jesuit, or some other kind of 
'■eligious, without entering the priesthood. Each of these 
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religious military associations was composed of three classes 
of brethren : the knights, who performed military duty ; the 
chaplains, who ministered to the spiritual needs of the com- 
munity ; and the squires, pages, grooms, and menials, who 
followed the chevaliers to the field, if so commanded (1). 
The Military Religions Orders, therefore, furnish no argu- 
ment for those who contend that the Church could consist- 
ently allow her priests to enter the fighting ranks of an 
army. But do not the bellicose Pontiffs, such as St. Leo 
IX.,* and Julius II., and the many scarlet-hatted commanders, 
such as Yitelleschi, Albornoz, and D'Aubusson, militate 
against our position? Not at all. St. Leo did not himself 
draw the material sword when he fought the battle of 
Civitella in defense of his people, and of the patrimony of the 
Church, but remained in prayer on an eminence overlooking 
the field (2). As to Julius II. and such of the cardinalitial 
commanders as were in Holy Orders (for many of these 
latter, though cardinals, were laymen), we do not read that 
they themselves personally entered the melee ; and this 
absence of testimony in favor of the contrary supposition is 
a sufficient justification of our position. 

There is a poetico-religious aspect in which one may 
profitably view the picture furnished us by the anti-clericals 
now dominant in the government of France, of a forced asso- 
ciation of priest and soldier in barrack and field. There is a 
kind of natural grandeur in the idea, but which the Masonic 
lodges, of course, did not perceive when they conceived 
what is one of the most grotesque efforts of modern statecraft. 
Both priest and soldier are the most magnificent ideals which 
can be offered to the admiration of men ; there is a strange 
identity of sublimity between these principles apparently so 
contrary ; with both priest and soldier the greatest glory is 
attained by sacrifice. The soldier devotes his life to his 
country ; the priest dedicates his to the good of souls. Each 
is the protector of civilization. The soldier is the apostle of 
the God of battles ; the priest is the apostle of the God of 

(!) Lives of the Grand- Master* of the Holu Order of St. John of Jmimlem, Writ- 
ten hi/the KnUjht-Commander, Brother Jerome Mnmlli. Naples, 16*6.— Sep also the 
History of the T< ni/rffirx. by Dnpny. Paris, 1630. 
C.') See our Vol. ii.. ch. 10. 
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peace. But we are wandering ; the idea of a Christian sol- 
dier has invaded our imagination,and alas ! not every French 
barrack can produce a Drouot. And it is not a Christian 
soldier that the Third Eepublic, perhaps in punishment for 
its other crimes, is ambitious of forming. It pretends that 
the new law will render priestly vocations more sincere ; but 
we do not know that the French Chamber is such an adept 
in things of the sanctuary, that it can truthfully exclaim, 
" (xperto crede" especially since it assigns as a reason for its 
confidence the belief that the ecclesiastical ranks will now 
lose definitively the many (?) who would have become priests, 
merely to escape the conscription. And on the other hand, 
this fancied judge of priestly character flatters itself that 
many of the clerical recruits will become hardened by their 
military experience, and will therefore adopt what it styles 
"republicanism" for a religion. Let us hope that the san- 
guine expectations of a sagacious Catholic publicist (1) may 
be realized, and that though some of the clerical conscripts 
may become " hardened " even unto roughness, " they will 
not adopt the principles of Masonry, but will be hardened 
in their faith and their apostolate." How easy it would 
have been, had the anti-clericals been animated by a mere 
modicum of sincerity in what does duty for the heart in 
their breasts, to have ultilized the pretendedly-needed ser- 
vices of the few ecclesiastical recruits in a sphere which 
they would have willingly entered, and for which the mili- 
tary history of France has shown that they are pre-emi- 
nently fitted ! And for a time it did appear that the hospital 
and ambulance service was to be again benefited by their well- 
proven and admitted devotion ; but at last the Senate (what 
a grand name for such little men !) determined that the clerics 
should be soldiers, and the priest-eaters were satisfied. 

(1) D'Argill; The Centenary of 1789. Paris, 1880. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. 

On Feb. 18, 1878, ten days after the demise of Pope Pius 
IX., sixty-one cardinals entered into Conclave (1). One of 
the first acts of Their Eminences was to forward to each 
member of the diplomatic corps accredited to the Vatican a 
protest against the Sardinian usurpation of the Pontifical 
States, and against all of the necessarily consequent meas- 
ures which were injurious to the Church. The ensuing 
election was effected with unusual celerity, being consummated 
on the third ballot. It was thought by many that this haste 
was due to the determination of the cardinals to avoid any 
interference on the part of the German and Italian govern- 
ments, as well as to a wish to establish a precedent which 
would eventuate in a disappearance of the " Plight of Veto ' 
on the nomination of some particular candidate, allowed by 
the Holy See to certain Catholic powers. It is certain that 
Bismarck had conducted, during several years, diplomatic 
intrigues which were expected by him to result in a subordina- 
tion of the freedom of the electors to his wishes (2). Nor 
were these intentions of the German chancellor restricted to 
the confines of his own bosom, and to a participation on the 
part of his agents ; many were the anonymous pamphlets 
which then appeared in Berlin, Munich, and Prague, advo- 
catiu"- a German and Italian interference in the next Con- 
clave as a matter of right, and most of these works bore 
intrinsic evidence of an inspiration from the cabinet of Ber- 

(I) We give the names of the electors, arranged according to their nationality : Italians : 
Amat Di Pietro, Sacconi, Guidi. Bilio. Morichini. Peccl, Asquini, Carafa di Tnietto. 
Antonucci. Panebianco, De Lu.-a. Buonaparte, Ferrieri, lk-rardi. Monaco la Valetia. Chlgl, 
Fran< hi Oreglia di Santo Stefano. Martinelli. Antici-Matiei. Gianuelli, Simeoni. Bartolim. 
d' Wanzo. Apnzzo. Canossa, Seraflni. Parocchi. Moretti. Mertel, Caterini.Con.ollni. Borro- 
meo Randi, Pacca, Nina. Sbaretti. Pellegrini. Frenchmen : Donnet. Regnier, intra. Bon- 
nechose. Guibert. Caverot. Falioux clu Condray. Spaniards: Moreno. Benavides. Ga.vla 
Gil Paya y Rico. PorUwnc.se: Moraes Cardoso. AWtriam: Schwarzenberg. Slmor. 
Milialowtz, Kutschker. Pole: Ledochowski. Germans: Ilohenlohe. Franzelin. IScl- 
ma n : Dechamps. Englishmen : Howard, Manning. 

V2i Lucius Lector ; The Conclave : Its Origin, History, and Organization, ch. 13. 
Paris. 1S94. 
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lin (1). The Bismarckian schemes had not been ignored by 
tJie semi-official journals and periodicals of the Vatican ; in 
the Osservatore Romano of June 29, 1872, we read : " We do 
not know how much truth there may be in the rumors to the 
effect that the Holy See has announced to the privileged 
governments that it will no longer tolerate the "Veto " which, 
through sheer condescension, it has hitherto permitted those 
powers to enjoy. If the reports are well-founded, the 
Church has simply taken measures of precaution against the 
snares prepared by certain of her enemies. At the time 
Avhen the Holy See conceded a limited kind of ' Veto ' to 
France, Spain, and Austria (2), the governments of those 
countries were essentially Catholic ; and then heresy and 
indifferentism were not regarded by those cabinets as worthy 
of an equal footing with Catholicism. Can we suppose that 
the Church will ever entrust her interests, even indirectly, 
to men like Thiers, Andrassy, Zorilla, or to some more wretched 
miscreant (a Bismarck, for instance) ? Because of this 
impossibility the Holy See repulsed the efforts of certain 
sovereigns who wished to take part in the Council of the 
Vatican." 

(II In 1888, as if in anticipation of the Conclave which will elect a successor to Leo XIII., 
certain German pamphleteers re-opened the agitation, originally txcited by their party, 
concerning the " Right of Veto." In a series of documents which he transcribed from the 
Archives of the Vatican and of Vienna, Dr. Wahrmund endeavored to find a basts for an 
opinion to the effect that time had given to the exercise of the " Right of Veto " the prerog- 
atives of a veritable " right founded on custom." Such a pretention found many valiant 
adversaries ; even in Germany, erudites like Lingens and Ssegtnuller showed that the gen- 
eral spirit of Canon Law oppuses the exercise of the " Veto " in question, even when that 
privilege is a prerogative of truly Catholic princes. 

Vi) Certain authors have claimed the right of the "Veto" for Naples and for Portugal. 
They have asserted that ing John V. of Portugal (1700-1750) obtained it in a Papal null ; 
but no edition of the BnVarium contains the document. The claim of the Neapolitan 
monarch is advocated by the Germans, Philipps (Church Law, Vol. v., p. 868), and Sehulte 
{System of Canon Law, p. 109) ; but their theory is demolished by the testimony of 
King Ferdinand I. In the instructions given to Cardinal Rnffo, when thai prelate was 
about to depart for the Conclave of 1823, the. monarch wrote : " Since the express right of 
exclusion does not belong to the crown of the Two Sicilies, that right being reserved to 
the courts of France, Spain, and Austria, we trust in your dexterity to use every means 
which your talents may suggest, so that you may be able to exercise a tacit exclusive, by 
means of your adherents and friends" (Cipou.etta ; Political Memoir*, p. 138). Proh- 
ably the reason for the advocacy of the Neapolitan claims by certain German authors, 
some of whom style themselves Catholics, lies in the fact that His Majesty < f Sardinia 
claims the succession of the Neapolitan Bourbons, and would therefore have a right to an 
" exclusive," in the event of the Neapolitan claim being supported. It is amusing to hear 
the German Fagmuller proclaiming that the right of King Humbert, as well as that of till 
German emperor, to the " exclusive," is an " open question " (Papal Elections, p. 4-') 
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Certain German publicists have insisted that the " Bight 
of Veto" is part of the " Bight of Kegalia " which, as they 
claim, is inherent in every civil sovereignty (1) ; and they 
contend that sovereigns have a special right to this " Veto," 
because of the dangers that the election of a hostile Pope 
might entail upon their peoples. Thus, for instance, Ley, in 
The Exclusive which the Emperor Exercises, published in 
Barthel's Legttl Works {2)', and Hammer, in his Rigid of a 
Catholic Prince in Sacred Matters, in Schmidt's Treasury (3). 
These sentiments are mere echoes of Puffendortian theories, 
theories which persistently ignore the value of positive 
stipulations ; and they were revived in a pamphlet published 
in Munich in 1872, entitled The Bights of Rulers in the 
Conclave. This pamphlet was generally ascribed to the 
pen of Count Greppi, the Italian representative at the 
Bavarian court. Bismarck had just begun his " War for 
Civilization " ; and as was afterward revealed by the Arnim 
affair, had formed the design of hurling the forces of 
C;esar against the Papacy. All the German governmental 
journals acclaimed the just-mentioned pamphlet; for the 
death of Pius IX. seemed then to be imminent. It was the 
appearance of this incendiary lucubration that impelled 
Windhorst to pronounce, on June 14, 1872, these words in 
the German parliament : "It is now a cpiestion of life or 
death. They are trying to organize a National Church, to 
separate us Catholics from the Holy See, and in the next 
Conclave, to destroy or to travesty the Papacy." Of course, 
in combatting the Ges&rian pretensions, some Catholic 
authors have been carried away by enthusiasm, and have been 
guilty of gross exaggeration. This fault was especially- 
noticeable in France, during and after the days of the great- 
est of Bismarck's enterprises ; but the reaction against the 
ideas of the " War for Civilization " produced even among 
Italian Catholic publicists a few who were like the French- 
men who "were more Catholic than the Pope." This small 
but enthusiastic school discerned in the " Bight of Veto " 
only a usurpation of the right of the Church — an abuse which 
the Church tolerated, just as the individual often submits to 

O) See our Vol. iv., p. 211. (2) Bamberp, 1771. (3) Heidelburg. 1774. 
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the tyranny of superior force. Such is not the doctrine 
of the traditional Koman school. This school denies 
that any sovereigns possess, in the matter of this " Veto," 
any right, properly so-called ; bat it admits that there was 
good reason wherefore the Church allowed the " Veto " 
to be introduced and exercised by certain princes. This 
school admits the right of a sovereign, one who is a true 
son of the Church, to present to the Conclave, if he has 
received the permission, a " friendly remonstrance " against 
the election of a cardinal who, in the prince's judgment, 
might jeopardize the good relations between that prince and 
the Holy See. As the idea is expressed by Moroni, who is a 
good representative of Roman ideas, whatever one may think 
of the Historical Dictionary which was composed when 
historical criticism was not the science which it is now, the 
privileged sovereign's action in the premises is a mere 
"tolerated custom." In fine, as the Civiltd Caitolica re- 
marks, the exercise of the " Veto ■" never entailed on the 
cardinal-electors any obligation injustice ; but it did entail 
a sort of obligation in -prudence (1). Before we dismiss this 
subject of the " Right of Exclusion," we must remind the 
reader that said privilege is not founded in written law ; no 
Bull, no Conciliar enactment, no pontifical document, have 
ever been adduced as its justification. It became a custom, 
probably in the latter part of the Middle Age. No work 
treating of its origin is of earlier date than that by Adarzo 
de Santander, bishop of Verona, printed in 1660 ; and not 
before the eighteenth century were any really critical inves- 
tigations in the matter undertaken. 

It is not improbable that the true reason for the brief 
duration of the Conclave of 1878, nearly the shortest in his- 
tory, was not so much any anticipation of possible inter- 
ference on the part of the foes of the Holy See, as it was the 
consequence of the fact that almost at once one of the 
preferred nominees seemed to nearly all the electors to be 
the choice of Providence. When the first ballot was taken 
on the morning of Feb. 19, twenty-three votes were cast for 
Cardinal Gioacchino Pecci, Camerlingo of Holy Roman 

(1) Series viii.. Vol. vii.. 1872. 
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Church, while the next favorite candidate received only seven. 
At the second ballot, taken the same day, the votes for 
Cardinal Pecci amounted to thirty-eight ; aud ou the following 
day, the third ballot showed that the election was consum- 
mated, Pecci having received forty-four votes, more than the 
necessary two-thirds. Cardinal Donnet, who sat by the side 
of Pecci during the voting, used to say that when the name 
of the cardinal-chamberlain was announced with startling 
repetition, the future Pontiff shed abundant tears, and his 
trembling hand refused to retain its grasp on his pen. The 
Frenchman picked up the pen, and handing it to his pallid 
colleague, he whispered : " Courage ! This is not a question 
of you ; the interests of the Church and the future of the 
world are concerned " (1). When the moment arrived for 
his assumption of the name by which he was thereafter to 
be known in the annals of the Church, the new Pontiff 
announced that he assumed the name of Leo XIII. 

Gioacchino (Joachim) Yincenzo Eaffaele, sixth child and 
fourth son of Count Luigi Pecci by his wife, Anna Prosperi 
Buzi, was born on March 2, 1810, in Carpineio, a little town 
in the region once inhabited by those Yolscians with whom 
Home was obliged to contend so persistently in her early 
days. The Pecci family had been distinguished in the annals 
of Carpineto since 1531, when Antonio Pecci immigrated 
thither from Siena, to which republic his ancestors had gone 
from Cortona about the year 1300. Genealogists who have 
traced the history of the Pecci, remark that in each generation 
the family has ever been noted for integrity, prudence, 
patriotism, and love of religion. The biographers of Leo 
XIII. dilate on the number of Pecci whose history is inter- 
twined with that of the Sienese republic ; we shall merely 
note that undeniable as are the civic and social glories of the 
Pecci, their most solid reason for complacency is found in 
the fact that, like so many of the olden patrician families of 
Papal Ptome, they have contributed a notable quota to the 
most noble of all aristocracies, that of the saints of the 
Church of God. Blessed Pietro Pecci, the founder of the 

(1) T'Skrclaes ; rope Lai XIII. : His Life, and His Religious, Political, and Social 
Acts, Vol. i., Ch. 5. 
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Hermits of St. Augustine, a Spanish order by its origin, was 
a grandson of a Pecci who had emigrated from Siena to the 
Land of the Cid, and had received the religious habit in 
Avignon at the hands of Pope Gregory XL, who approved 
the Constitutions of his order. Then we meet, if we happen 
to visit Carpineto, the portrait of Blessed Margaret Pecci, 
vested with the habit of the Servites of Mary. And finally, 
the records of the Society of Jesus show us, among the many 
indubitable martyrs whom the Church has not formally 
recognized as saints, the name of Bernardino Pecci, who 
sealed with his blood the story of his labors in India for 
the propagation of the faith (1). On the side of his mother's 
family, Leo XIII. was descended from a historical personage 
who claimed indeed to be of illegitimate imperial stock, but 
who was incontestably plebeian (2). In a Chronicle of Cori } 
dedicated to the Conservators of Rome in 1631, it is recorded 
that " In die olden time the Prosperi were named Rienzi, 
because of their descent from Cola di Rienzi, the tribune of 
the Roman people " (3). Commenting on the genealogical 
tree of the Pecci, the Belgian biographer of Leo XIII. , Mgr. 
T'Serclaes, pleasantly remarks that the drop of revolutionary 
blood which coursed in the veins of Leo XIIL, joined to the 
Pontiff's descent from the Sienese republicans, might lead 
some Liberal to announce that it was mere " atavism " which 
led His Holiness to desire an amicable arrangement with the 
Third French Republic. 

The early studies of the future Pontiff were made in the 
Jesuit College of Yiterbo ; and the correspondence of the 
professors with the Count and Countess Pecci shows that 
the boy was extraordinarily pious, as well as brilliant and 
solid in matters of study (4). The bishop of Yiterbo, Mgr. 

(1) T'Sf.rclaks : Inc. eit.. Vol. i., p. 11. 02) See our Vol. 11., p. 551. 

(3) Aneelo, son of tbe tribune, fled to Cori. and found in that region a family which was 
known as the Prosperi. Popular Life of Leo XIII., published in the Roman Review, 
La Palestra del Clero. 

(4) It is interesting to note that while Gioacchlno was still a mere child, he manifested 
that love and grasp of pure Latinity which distinguished his mature years. He was twelve 
years of age when Father Vincent Pavani, the Jesuit provincial, visited the college of 
Viterbo. Gioacehino, who was then called by his second name, Vincent, addressed to the 
guest the following tasteful epigram : 

" Nomine Vinccnti quo tu Pavanc linearis 
Parvuhts at que infans Peeciva ispevocor; 
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Lolli, writing to the countess when Gioacchiuo was twelve 
years old, said that if God preserved the boy's health, he 
would be "an honor to himself, to his family, and to his 
country." In 182-4, Gioacchiuo and his brother, Giuseppe, 
were summoned to Rome for the purpose of bidding farewell 
to their mother, who had gone to the Eternal City for superior 
medical attention. When the fond parent, vested in the 
habit of the Third Order of St. Francis, had gone to her 
reward, Giuseppe entered the Society of Jesus ; and Gioac- 
chiuo resumed his studies in the Roman College, which had 
lately re-opened its doors, and was managed by the sons of St. 
Ignatius. Having completed a brilliant course of rhetoric, 
Gioacchiuo began his ecclesiastical studies under the tuition of 
such professors as Perrone, Patrizi, Kollman, and Van Ever- 
brceck. One of these professors, Patrizi, after fifty years of 
teaching, had the happiness of seeing his pupil seated on the 
Chair of Peter. While following the courses of the Roman 
College, our young Abbate resided with an uncle in the Palazzo 
Muti near Ara Cceli ; but nothing can be more fantastical than 
the picture drawn by a certain biographer, when he rep- 
resents the future Pope as frequenting the drawing-rooms of 
society while he bemoans the debasement of Italy, and is 
preparing to enter the priesthood merely because he is sick 
of the world (1). His time was devoted to study ; and all 
his correspondence, as well as the testimony of his tutors 
and companions, shows that he was conservative in regard to 
the political affairs of his day, and that he was sincerely 
respectful to all legitimate authority. In 1832, the Abbate 
Pecci took his degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology- , and 
entered the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, an institution 
especially created for the training of such students as aspire 
to the positions which are open to the Roman prel/itttra (2). 
As a student of this, as it may be styled, diplomatic training- 

Qnax £>• virtutels magna* Pavanc sccuUm 
Oh! Vtinam posnim Peccim ipxfi xrqui." 

(1) Bover d'Acex; Leo XIII. In the ftj/rxof Hi* Crmtcmpnmric*. Paris, 1892. 

(2) Mgr. Giuseppe Pecci. a prelate who had enjoyed the confidence of Plus VI., was 
made Commissary of the Apostolic Chamber by Plus VII. ; and when he was about to die, 
he gave all of his personal property forthe foundation of a prrh[ltira ilifamiyUa, orscho- 
lastiesbip in the Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics, to be perpetually in the gift of the Peci:' 
family. 
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school, Abbate Pecci made a further course of Civil and 
Canon Law at the Scqnenza or Eoman University. When lie 
graduated from the Academy, its protector, the illustrious 
Cardinal Pacca, who had carefully watched the progress of 
the young Carpinetan, induced Pope Gregory XVI. to name 
him to the " domestic prelacy " in 1837, although he had not 
yet received Holy Orders; and at the same time he was 
appointed a Eeferendary of the Segnatara, and a member 
of the Congregation del Buoiigovenio or Commission for Good 
Government. In this latter capacity young Pecci was of great 
assistance to Cardinal Sala (1), when, immediately after his 
promotion, the cholera appeared in Rome, and His Eminence 
was placed at the head of the sanitary commission for the 
systemization of succor in the midst of universal panic- 
On Aug. 16, the Monsignore wrote to his brother, Giovanni 
Battista : " If I also am to be included among the victims, I 
bow to the decrees of the Most High, to whom I have already 
offered the sacrifice of my life, in expiation of my sins ; but 
nevertheless, I am perfectly calm." When the pest had 
disappeared, Mgr. Pecci prepared for his ordination. On 
Dec. 17, he received the subdiaconate ; and on Dec. 24, the 
diaconate, after which ceremony he wrote to his protector, 
Cardinal Sala, a letter from which we take the following pas- 
sage : " After my fifteen days of strict retreat, the Feast of 
Christmas approaches ; and my spiritual director allows me a 
moment of relaxation, in which I may think of what does not 
pertain entirely to the affairs of the soul. ... I trust that 
my joy will continue, and that it will be increased when I 
receive the priesthood ; but so far I am filled with fright when 
I consider the sublimity of that office, and when I reflect on 
my unworthiness. Let not Your Eminence forget to pray 
for me, and to ask others to do likewise. I assure you that I 
wish to be a good priest." These words edified the cardinal, 
but he began to fear lest the writer might form an intention 
of entering on the life of a religious, when he read : " I wish 

(1) This cardinal was the Sala who had been the faithful companion and counsellor of 
Cardinal Caprara, when that diplomat was engaged in regulating the affairs of the French 
Church with the First Consul ; and his admiration and affection for Pecci led him to proffer 
many wise counsels to the dehutant in a career which demands even more tact than 
wisdom. 
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to serve God, and to show zeal for His glory, as that phrase 
was understood by St. Ignatius." His Eminence imme- 
diately replied : "You must not abandon the career on which 
you have entered, and in which you can render important 
services to the Church and to the Holy See." On Dec 31, 
1837, Cardinal Odeschalchi, the cardinal-vicar of Gregory 
XVI., conferred the priesthood on the future Leo XIII. 

Two months after his ordination, Mgr. Pecci entered upon 
his first essay in the government of men. Gregory XVI. 
must have had great confidence in the justice and energy of 
the young prelate, when he appointed him to the govern- 
ment of Benevento, one of the most difficult positions in the 
Papal States. This Duchy, completely surrounded by Nea- 
politan territory, had belonged to the Holy See since the 
eleventh century; and at the time of which we now write, it 
had become a nest of brigands and of Neapolitan smugglers, 
all more or less openly sustained b} r noble and apparently 
respectable persons. The new delegate arrived at his post 
in an almost dying condition ; a pernicious fever, contracted 
as he was crossing the Pontine marshes, had fastened on 
his ever delicate constitution. But after a few weeks of 
struggle, he shook off the malady, and his first measures 
proved to the titled and untitled disturbers of the province 
that the knell of their insolent domination had sounded. 
Realizing that smuggling was the chief source of all the 
troubles which his predecessors had experienced, since it was 
the contraband trade which furnished adventurers ever ready 
to become either revolutionists or brigands, he visited Naples 
in order to concert measures with the royal government for 
united action against the common enemy. Ferdinand II. 
agreed to the demands of the delegate ; and confident that 
the frontier would now be guarded, the prelate began mili- 
tary operations against brigands and contrabandists. His 
energy infused spirit into the hitherto pussillanimous papal 
troops ; and one by one the strongholds of the inferior order 
of criminals were forced, and their defenders captured. 
But there remained the superior order of malefactors— the 
rich and noble proprietors who, in return for protection 
extended, had always received a lion's share of the profits 
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made by both brigands and contrabandists. One day the 
delegate received a visit from one of these rascally gentle- 
men, a marquis who pretended that his feudal rights had 
been violated by the papal militaiy, and by the collectors of 
the pontifical custom-house. To the violence of the noble- 
man's anger, Mgr. Pecci replied with his usual equanimity 
that all papal subjects were equal before the law ; and when 
he was told that the marquis would proceed immediately to 
Rome, there to exert a powerful influence to procure the 
dismissal of one who cared so little for feudal privileges, he 
calmly remarked : " Remember, my lord, that you cannot 
reach the Vatican without passing Castel San Angelo." 
This allusion to the imprisonment which the report of the 
delegate would undoubtedly secure for him, induced the 
marquis to moderate his tone : but shortly afterward his 
castle was carried by storm, and all of his brigand-guests 
were captured. This fact will serve to indicate the spirit 
with which Mgr. Pecci administered justice during his 
delegation of Benevento ; and every other department of 
his office was supervised with the same zeal. In 1841 
Gregory XVI. rewarded the young prelate with the difficult 
delegation of Spoleto"; but almost immediately he was 
transferred to that of Perugia, then one of the most import- 
ant offices, from a political point of view, in the pontifical 
dominions. During his administration of the delegation of 
Perugia, Mgr. Pecci had the satisfaction of knowing that, in 
spite of the political agitations of the time, on more than one 
occasion it was remarked that the prisons contained no 
delinquent of any sort whatever. 

During the first days of 1843, Mgr. Pecci was notified 
that he had been appointed to the nunciature in Belgium, 
and that he should prepare immediately for episcopal 
consecration, he having been assigned to the titular arch- 
diocese of Damietta. He was consecrated by Cardinal 
Lambruschini, the secretary of state, in the basilica of St. 
Lawrence in Panisperna : and on March 19, the Feast of 
St. Joseph, the patron of Belgium, he embarked at Civita 
Vecchia, arriving in Brussels on April 7. At the time of 
his appointment, Mgr. Pecci had no more knowledge of the 
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French language than that furnished by its analogies with 
its sister, the Italian tongue, and with the Latin, their com- 
mon mother ; but he had begun the stud}' of the language 
which he knew to be indispensable. Before the steamer which 
carried him to France had begun to plough the Mediterranean, 
and when an illness forced him to pause at Nimes for a fort- 
night, he profited by the delay to take some regular lessons. 
Hence it was that when he arrived in the Belgian capital, he 
could easily make himself understood in the principal lan- 
guage of the country. The spirit which animated this young 
nuncio of thirty-three years was that which was counselled by 
Cardinal Lambruschini in the letter of instructions consigned 
before the departure of the prelate : " By the mere}' of God 
there is accorded in Belgium, in regard to the Catholic relig- 
ion, and to the exercise of episcopal authority, a liberty which 
is sadby wanting in several kingdoms. It should be the strict 
duty of the nuncio to protect this liberty ; and in order to 
accomplish this end, the nuncio must manifest no indiscreet 
zeal, and above all, he must show no spirit of party." Tact, 
not mere cunning, but a wise and Christian prudence, seems 
to have been the pre-eminent characteristic of Archbishop 
Pecci, even at this early period of his life. Archbishop For- 
nari, the nuncio at Paris, whose long experience had made 
him an excellent judge of men, was at this time a constant 
correspondent with the archbishop of Damietta ; and in 
some of his letters there are indications that on one occasion 
he had availed himself of his greater experience and of his 
recognized affection for Pecci to disapprove of certain 
procedures on the part of his friend. The reply of Mgr. 
Fornari to the explanation furnished by Mgr. Pecci, an 
explanation which was as moderate as it was sincere, shows 
how he had been impressed by the discretion of his j-ounger 
colleague : " Allow me, my lord, to assure you with all 
frankness, and without an} r - offence to your modesty, that 
your letter is a veritable lesson to me. During several years 
I have been aware of your virtue, and I have ever admired 
it ; but this instance has realby edified me. You might, for 
many good reasons, have told me to attend to my own 
affairs, and not to meddle with those of others ; but instead 
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of so doing, you thank me for my remarks, and with truly 
Christian humility, you say that my letter has gratified you. 
To tell the truth, I had already repented of my observations ; 
I had realized my imprudence ; and nevertheless you thank 
me. I am grateful to you for the manner in which you 
have regarded my indiscretion ; and it proves that your 
nunciature will be entirely successful, since God exalts those 
who humble themselves. Pardon me, therefore, my lord, 
and bless the God who has given you so much virtue. And 
may God grant that I be not content with admiring that 
virtue ! May I receive the strength to imitate it ! " The 
scope of our work precludes any details of the participation 
of Mgr. Pecci in the politico-religious affairs of Belgium 
during his nunciature ; we merely note that when, in 1845, 
the Belgian court was informed that Pope Gregory XVI. 
had determined to confer the bishopric of Perugia on the 
archbishop of Damietta, all Belgium grieved for his depart- 
ure. Not satisfied with investing the prelate with the Grand 
Cordon of his Order, King Leopold I. handed to him a 
letter to the Pontiff, which is very interesting as a judg- 
ment on its subject, emitted by the deepest politician among 
all the rulers of his day : " I desire to recommend Archbishop 
Pecci to the benevolent protection of Your Holiness. 
For every reason he merits that consideration. Very rarely 
have I beheld so sincere a devotion to duty, intentions so 
pure, and actions so straightforward. His residence in this 
country has been most beneficial, because of the eminent 
services it has enabled him to perform for Your Holiness. 
I beg of Your Holiness that he may be asked to render an 
exact account of the impressions which the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Belgium have produced in his mind ; for he judges 
wisely in all matters. Your Holiness may accord to him 
your entire confidence." Certainly, this testimony of 
Leopold I., a profound judge of men, and one who, although 
a Protestant, knew the Belgian Church thoroughly, is a 
refutation of the insinuations made, iu after years, by that 
eminent Freemason, Frere-Orban. 

Having taken leave of the Belgian court, Archbishop Pecci 
deemed it wise, before taking possession of his see, to widen 
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his experience of men and things by a short visit to England. 
He spent a month in London, and was received in audience 
by the young Queen Victoria. He then passed some weeks 
in Paris, and conversed with Louis Philippe ; then he set 
out for Rome, where he was received most kindly by the 
lately-enthroned Pius IX. When the new Pontiff had read 
the letter of the Belgian monarch, he sent the following 
answer : " Mgr. Pecci, recently nuncio to Your Majesty, has 
handed to us the letter which Your Majesty addressed to 
our predecessor of dear and regretted memory. This beauti- 
ful testimony which Your Majesty proffers in favor of Mgr. 
Pecci, now bishop of Perugia, is very honorable to that 
prelate ; and he shall certainly experience the consequences 
of your royal good offices, just as though he had gone 
through the regular course of nunciatures." On July 26, 
18-16, Archbishop Pecci took solemn possession of the see 
which he was to occupy until within a few months of the 
death of Pius IX., and in which he had an appropriate 
share of all the tribulations, as well as of all the joys, 
which we have described as attendant on the pontificate of 
the Pope of the Immaculate Conception. These thirty-two 
years of episcopate, occupying all of the mature manhood, 
and part of the old age of the future Pontiff, were a long 
and thorough preparation for the Supreme Pastorate of 
the entire Church of Christ ; nor was that preparation too 
long for the formation of such a Pope as the world was to 
venerate in Leo XIII. It would be a gracious task to 
recapitulate all the evidences of his pastoral solicitude which 
Archbishop Pecci manifested during this time ; but we must 
refer the student to the many excellent biographies of our 
Pontiff, notably to the one written by Mgr. T'Serclaes, for 
proofs that while exercising his apostolate in the beautiful 
city of Umbria, he constantly showed that he was animated 
by a heroic charity toward God and man. On Dec. 19, 1853, 
Mgr. Pecci was enrolled in the Sacred College ; and two 
years afterward Mgr. de Merode, writing to his father in 
Belgium, said : " I have just been in Perugia, to visit Cardinal 
Pecci and the two institutions managed by the Brothers (of 
Charity) of Malines, and the Sisters (of Xotre-Dame) of 
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Namur, whom he lias called to his diocese for that purpose. 
In spite of his apparent coldness (1), this good cardinal is 
a man of immense zeal. He has placed his seminar}' on 
the very best footing ; and he is restoring his cathedral. 
He is re-animating all the ancient institutions, with which 
this city is filled." In 1849, when the hordes of Garibaldi 
became masters of Perugia after their repulse at Eome by 
the French, the Austrians under the Prince of Lichtenstein 
advanced to occupy the cit}\ Of course the fearful excesses 
of the modern sans-culottes were to be stopped, but the arch- 
bishop dreaded the effects of a foreign intervention on his 
people ; therefore he visited the Austrian camp, and prevail- 
ing on the commander to renounce his project, the pontifical 
authority was soon restored without effusion of blood. In 
1860, when Perugia became the scene of the comedy of the 
" voluntary " annexation of Umbria to the dominions of the 
Be Gulantuomo, a comedy which was played under the 
managership of the Marquis Pepoli of Bologna, the prudence 
of Cardinal Pecci, without any sacrifice, on his part, of the 
rights of truth, conciliated the respect of the agents of the 
usurping power. When the Piedmontese Minister, Min- 
ghetti, sent a circular, on Oct. 26, 1861, to all the bishops of 
the Papal States, calling on them to acknowledge the govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel, it was Cardinal Pecci who 
composed the address of fidelity to Pius IX., which was 
signed by all the bishops of Umbria. Great were the suffer- 
ings of the chief prelate of that Umbria which was so pre- 
eminently Catholic, as he saw the land afflicted by " the 
blessings of modern civilization " ; as he witnessed the license 
of the press, the systematic corruption of youth by govern- 
mental agencies, the laicization of religious institutions, the 
expulsion of religious orders, the ruin of Christian families 
under the pretext of civil marriage, the protection given by 
the government to suspended priests, the interference of the 
government in the collation of benefices, and the enforced 

(1) This qualification of " apparent coldness," applied to the'cardlnal by Mgr. de Merode. 
will he understood by all who knew the nature of the pontifical Pro-Minister of War. He 
was a man of intensely ardent temperament, and the prudence and sedateness of His 
Eminence miffbt well have seemed "coldness" to bim. See Frederick Francis fie 
Merode. by Mg'\ Bemm, p. 121. 
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enrollment of ecclesiastics in the military service. Writing 
to his family on December 1, 18(50, His Eminence said : 
" We are now in the midst of the tire ; and God knows 
when we shall escape. It would he inexact to say that my 
health has not been affected by the vicissitudes through which 
we are passing ; but the grace of God has been with me, 
and in all critical moments I have received strength and 
courage." On Sept. 21, 1877, Pius IX. appointed Cardinal 
Pecci Camerlingo of Holy Roman Church, an office which 
entailed the resignation of his diocese, and his residence in 
the Eternal City (1). To the great grief of himself and of 
the Perugians, the archbishop departed for Pome, where, 
in less than five months, he was to be acclaimed as Vicar of 
Christ on earth. 

When Leo XIII. ascended the papal throne, it became evi- 
dent immediately that his intellectual and moral personality 
already dominated the most virulent adversaries of the Holy 
See. Rattazzi, that statesman whom Thiers termed the 
" most clearsighted " in the world, wrote to the Guzzetta d 
Italia : " This Pecci is a man of undoubted calibre; one who 
possesses great force of will, and who can be very severe in 
the exercise of his prerogatives ; and nevertheless he has the 
most agreeable manners in the world. While he was at 
Benevento, he showed great capabilities, and he proved that 
he was of decisive and inflexible character. On many occa- 
sions I spoke concerning him with King Leopold I., a prince 
whose correctness of perception surpasses that of any sover- 
eign in Europe, and who had studied and appreciated Pecci 
during his nunciature in Belgium. We talked about Pecci's 
great prudence, and about his dignity and incorruptibility, 
those qualities which inspire in our governmental function- 

(1) The word Camerlingo, according to Ducange, was once used In reference to not 
only papal, but also imperial treasurers. Now, however. Just as during the last few cen- 
turies, the cardin&\-camcrHitgi> Is the president of the Apostolic Chamber, and he exer- 
cises the temporal authority during the Interval between the death of one Cope and 
the election of another. During that period, which Is termed the inlerptmtifieium, the 
camerlingo is the first personage In the Roman Court, since all the properties of the Holy 
See are then administered by the Apostolic Chamber. Then the camrrlingn coins money 
bearing his name and arms ; and when the Pontiff was king de facta as well as Or jure. 
the camcrliugn used to appear In the streets of the eapltal, during the interpontificium. 
attended by the Swiss guards. During the first eight days of the interpnntifieium. the 
camerlhigit can Issue edicts as though he were the Pope-King. 
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aries an insurmountable fear of his person. His devotion to 
the Holy See is illimitable ; his inflexibility, very nearly 
obstinacy, leaves no room for even a suspicion of his ever 
harboring a weakness. There is no sense in denying that 
Pecci is one of those priests who must be esteemed and 
admired — a man of extraordinary political farsightedness, and 
a man whose knowledge is still greater." In the pamphlet 
entitled Pius IX. and the Next Pope, published in 1877 by 
Ruggiero Bonghi, who had been Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Minghetti cabinet, these words of appreciation had 
been uttered : " Cardinal Pecci is undoubtedly one of the 
most striking characters in the Sacred College ; probably no 
one of his colleagues has so much energy, and at the same time, 
so much moderation. He has always been brilliant in his 
studies, he has performed his duties well, and he is more 
than an ordinarily good bishop. The ideal cardinal is a sub- 
lime personage ; but it may be said of Pecci that he has 
made a reality of the conception." L'ltalie, which, although 
printed in French, was then at least the semi-official organ 
of Italian diplomacy, thus spoke, just after the election of 
our Pontiff : " It must be admitted that to-day the tiara is 
very heavy, and that the- mission of the new Pope is not an 
easy one. But in the judgment of all men, Leo XIII. is a 
man of firm will, of enlightened piety, and esteemed both for 
his character and for his virtues." All of these authorities 
pretended to agree with the innocents who thought, just as 
others had thought in the case of Pius IX. during the early 
days of his pontificate, that the new Pope would reconcile in- 
compatibilities, that he would proclaim his hearty acceptation 
of " accomplished facts "; that there would be an alliance 
between Christ and Belial. The sectarian leaders recognized 
the absurdity of such anticipations ; but it suited their pur- 
pose to cultivate them among the less virile of the Catholics, 
and they even hoped that such a suspicion would deprive 
Leo XIII. of the sympathies of the more sturdy of his chil- 
dren. But in his first Consistorial Allocution, delivered on 
March 28, 1878, the Pontiff lauded the policy of his pre- 
decessor ; and he proclaimed that the Head of the Church 
was no longer free, he having been forcibly deprived of the 
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temporal power which is necessary for the free exercise of 
his Apostolic ministry. It was in his first Encyclical, how- 
ever, that Leo XIII. declared categorically that any reconcili- 
ation between Rome and the Revolution is impossible. The 
Encyclical Liscrutabili appeared on Easter Sunday, 1878 ; and 
while in it he touched on nearly all the points which formed 
the subjects of his posterior Encyclicals, he laid special 
stress on the necessity of the temporal power, declaring that 
he would never cease to insist on a restoration of the Holy 
.See to that condition in which Divine Wisdom had placed 
it, and renewing all the condemnations pronounced by Pius IX- 
against the violators of the rights of the Roman Church. 
Great was the disappointment of the unitarians when they read 
this Encyclical. Even the moderate Nazione said : " The 
new Pope does not ciirse or even menace any one ; and in 
this fact lies the sole difference that subsists between him 
and Pio Nono. As for the condemnation of all the conquests 
of modern intelligence, Leo XIII. is as absolute, inexorable, 
almost cruel, as was his predecessor. In this long document, 
you will not find one word, one idea, which will imply that 
the Church can ever become reconciled with modern civil- 
ization." The radical Riforma found the papal pronounce- 
ment " sweet in form, but absolute and uncompromising in 
substance." 

Leo XIII., like his predecessor, had insisted, from the 
beginning of his pontificate, that the position of the Pope in 
Rome was " intolerable " ; and on July 13, 1881, the world 
was furnished with an object-lesson which confirmed the 
assertion. With the consent of the municipal authorities of 
Rome, it had been decided that in the dead of night the mor- 
tal remains of Pope Pius IX., then resting temporarily in St. 
Peter's, should be transferred to the place designated for his 
ultimate sepulture by the late Pontiff himself — the Basilica 
of St. Lawrence, outside the walls. The government of the 
Quirinal, as though it wished to accentuate the declaration 
of Leo XIII. concerning the " intolerability " of the papal 
position in Rome, had refused to permit any solemn cere- 
monies during the transfer. By some means the intention 
of the Vatican authorities became public property ; and there- 
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fore when midnight arrived, and the modest procession of a. 
hearse and three carriages set forth from the Basilica of the 
Apostles, over a hundred thousand faithful Romans (so the 
radical journals admitted) were ready to accompany the 
corpse of their revered Pio Nono to its last resting-place. 
Along the route of the procession, hundreds of houses were 
suddenly illuminated ; windows were thrown open, and flow- 
ers were thrown on the hearse. This posthumous triumph 
of the grandest victim of the Revolution, of the Pope of the 
Immaculate Conception, of one of the chiefs of the earthly 
foes of Satan, could not but enrage the powers then dominant 
in the City of the Popes. The men who were just then pre- 
paring to apotheosize Satan, the sectarians who were pro- 
claiming that the Mazzinian motto God and the People should 
be changed to God is the People (1), had organized a band of 
madmen for a demonstration of hell's impotent rage dgainst 
an honor paid to the Pontiff who had hailed as Immaculate 
the Blessed Woman who had crushed the head of the Serpent 
under her heel. From various quarters numbers of ruffians 
attacked the procession, vomiting insults too gross for repeti- 
tion by us, and insisting on the throwing of the body of Pius 
IX. into the nearest sewer, or at least into the Tiber. The 
police prevented the actuation of this illustration of the defer- 
ence of the unitarians for the Papacy ; but they offered no 
interference with the insults which were hurled on the proces- 
sionists until the Church of St. Lawrence was reached, nor 

(1) To-day the blasphemies of Freemasonry in Italy are not directed against the temporal 
power of the Pope alone, nor even against the Catholic Church aloue ; the sectarians now 
openly, as they always did secretly, direct their blasphemies against God. There was much 
to be admired in Mazzini (See our Vol. v., ch. 14), virulent enemy of the Pope-King 
though he was ; and he would scarcely recognize his sentiments in the ebullitions of his 
heir, Alberto Mario, the editor of La Lcga ddla Demncrazia, as this enterprising human- 
itarian places an accent over the e in the famous motto, thereby making it hail the people 
as God. Before Mario had made this venture, the Masonic Prolctario had emitted, n 
1879, the declaration that " God is the greatest enemy of the people, since He curses 
labor." After the shock occasioned by this blasphemy, the dupes of Freemasonry must 
have been prepared for the frenzied acclamations of the Brothers of the Three Points, as 
they endorsed, throughout the month of February, 1882, the infamous praise of Satan 
which Oarducci vomited for their delectation in the Alfleri Theatre of Turin : " Look on 
him, ye peoples, as he passes ; behold Satan the Great ! He moves onward on his chariot 
of fire, blessing as he goes. Hail, Satan ! Satan, the Rebel, hail ! May our sacred incense 
and our prayers ascend to thee ! Thou hast conquered the Jehovah of the priests! " We 
would here observe, however, that justice to Carducci requires us to remember that a 
grander'mind than his had already tried to rehabilitate the fell monarch of hell; in the 
Journal <lcs Dchatx, April 25, 1851, Itenan had essayed che task. 
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did they prevent the wounding of many of these by contin- 
ual volleys of stones and other missies. In the Allocution 
which our PontifV delivered on August 4, he cried : " Lot the 
Catholic world consider the measure of security which we 
now enjoy in the Eternal City ! Certainly it is evident that 
our residence in the Vatican becomes more hazardous every 
day." The Pontiff insisted, however, that the immense 
majority of the Romans, not the foreigners who had followed 
the Sardinian court into the capital of the Popes, had been 
pained by this outrage equally with himself ; he had one 
great consolation in " the love and the religion of the Roman 
people, who, solicited and even entrapped in everyway, never- 
theless persevered in obedience to the Church, and in a 
courageous fidelity to the Pontiff, omitting no occasion of 
testifying to the virtues which were rooted in their hearts." 
The true Roman people, and indeed the majority of the 
Italians, hastened to assure the Pontiff of the horror with 
which the recent outrage had filled their souls ; a protest, 
bearing several millions of signatures, arrived at the Vatican, 
and on October 16, over 20,000 pilgrims, from every part of 
Italy, saluted Leo XIII. in his palace-prison as " the first of 
Italians." " Let not one of you," the Pope replied to their 
address, " yield to the force of events, habituating yourselves 
by a culpable indifference to a state of things which neither 
we ourselves nor ottr successors shall ever accept- ' It was 
while the impressions produced by the scandal of July 13, 

1881, were still fresh in his mind, that Leo XIII. composed 
the Encyclical Etsi nos, which he published on February 15, 

1882. After a description of the efforts to unchristianize 
Italy, put forth by the sectarians by means of the suppres- 
sion of religions orders, by the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property, and by the secularization of matrimony and of 
instruction, the Pontiff reminded the Italians that it was to 
the Popes that they owed the fact that they had not become 
the prey of barbarians and of Mohammedans ; that it was to 
the Popes that they principally owed their pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the world of art ; and that it was to the Popes that they 
owed that peace which comes from a unity of faith. This 
civilizing and pacifying power the Church and the Roman 
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Pontiffs have never lost, and precisely because that power is 
a necessary effect of the Catholic doctrines. On the con- 
trary, they who pose as enthusiastic defenders of Italy, 
even while they inundate her with perverse teachings, are 
destroyers of their country. History, and very recent history, 
shows the excesses to which these wicked doctrines lead. 
If Italy has not yet experienced these excesses so much as 
some other countries, it is because the true faith has so pro- 
foundly penetrated the masses of the people ; but woe to Italy? 
if she allows herself to be seduced ! Then, more ungrateful 
than other peoples, she will suffer more terrible punishments. 
The Pope now proceeds to indicate the remedies for the 
desolation which he has depicted ; and in the first place he 
calls on the Italians to shake off that lethargy, in which, 
unaccustomed to the struggles of modern times, they are 
habitually wrapped. They must found Catholic societies for 
the young, for the working classes, and for the poor. They 
must sustain the Catholic press, and combat all anti-Catholic 
journals. All good writers, of whom there is an abundance 
in Italy, should act in accordance with a pre-determined 
plan ; they should use language both calm and easily under- 
stood ; and all wealthy Catholics should encourage these 
writers. Finally, the Pontiff calls on the Italians to con- 
tribute largely to the support of the ecclesiastical seminaries, 
now so prostrate under the blows of the robbers ; and he 
asks them to imitate the Catholics of France, who acted so 
nobly when they were victims of similar injustice. 

In the years 1881 and 1882, there happened two incidents 
which showed most eloquently the value of the assurances 
given to the world by the government of the Quirinal, to 
the effect that the spiritual authority of the Pope, and the 
extra-territoriality of the Vatican, were secure under its 
protection. On Jan. 28, 1881, the Court of Cassation con- 
firmed a decision of the Roman tribunals, according to which 
the government could close, destroy, or devote to other pur- 
poses, any church in its dominions ; the cardinal-vicar of 
His Holiness or any diocesan prelate might protest, but the 
court decided that though the Italian government recognized 
the independence of the spiritual power, the State could 
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dispose of everything connected with divine worship at its 
pleasure. Truly an audacious proceeding ; hut it was no 
more barefaced in its audacity than the expulsion of thou- 
sands of nuns from their convents, and the confiscation of 
the dowries which, on the occasion of their profession, their 
families had given for their sustenance. A proof of the 
insincerity of the promise that the Vatican and its precincts 
should enjoy the privilege of extraterritoriality, an assurance 
that was given immediately after the crime of Sept., 1870, 
was furnished in 1882, when an engineer named Martinucci, 
having been dismissed from the service of His Holiness, 
applied to the civil tribunals of Koine for an order compell- 
ing the Pontiff to pay some alleged arrears of wages. The 
courts perforce denied the application ; but they asserted 
their competence to judge in that and similar cases, thus 
openly nullifying the Law of Guarantees, which acknowledged 
the " sovereign rights " of the Pope, and denied to the royal 
government any right to exert power within the limits of the 
Vatican. Certainly Pius IX. was not unreasonable, when, 
on the occasion of the tender of the Guarantees for his 
acceptance, he replied : " Victor Emmanuel guarantees all 
this ; but who guarantees Victor Emmanuel? " 

We have alluded to the confiscation of ecclesiastical and 
religious property by the Italian unitarian government. 
That measure is so necessarily a concomitant of any 
Masonic advent to power in a Catholic country, and its reason 
cV etre and its consequences are so well understood by the 
Catholic reader, that we need say no more, while treating of 
the pontificate of Leo XIII, than that this confiscation was 
nearly universal. A few religious institutions were allowed 
to preserve a semblance of ownership over their property ; 
but in practice that preservation was derisory. All those 
favored institutions were required to convert their property 
into Italian governmental bonds ; in other words, the govern- 
ment put into its coffers so much good money as its agents 
deemed necessary to give it, after a replenishment of their 
own pocket-books ; and the victims received the alleged 
value of their property in pieces of paper which were of very 
problematical value at their best, and might be worth nothing 
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ut any time. Among the institutions which were affected by 
this financial chicanery, was the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, so pre-eminently Catholic and international, and 
which is truly the right arm of the Holy See in all missionary 
countries. No other light than that which emanates from the 
Dark Lantern could have discerned in the Propaganda an 
Italian institution, one supposed to be properly subject to 
Italian quasi-confiscatory proceedings ; three-fourths of its 
revenues were derived from France, and Italy furnished but a 
small portion of the balance. An appeal was made to the 
tribunals, while Leo XIII. protested, through his nuncios, to 
all the courts with which the Holy See preserved official rela- 
tions ; but the Court of Cassation, on June 29, 1884, decided 
in favor of the government. Of course the Pontiff had 
known that the appeal of the Propaganda would be useless ; 
hence in order to protect the interests of the missions in the 
future, he had ordered, on March 15, that no more funds 
for the propagation of the faith should be sent to Rome, but 
that said funds should be thereafter managed by eleven 
procurators in Europe, three in Asia, one in Africa, seven in 
North and South America, and one in Oceanica. 

In 1881 the directing spirits of Italian Masonry conceived 
the project of a Universal Masonic Congress, to be held in 
the Eternal City in the following year. The design was 
announced in Nov., 1881, by Le Monde Maqonmque, and the 
Rivista Massonica thus explained the reason of the Congress : 
" The Revolution went to Rome, in order to fight the Pope, 
face to face ; in order to bring together, under the dome of 
St. Peter's, the champions of human reason ; in order to 
give gigantic proportions to Freemasonry, by assembling 
its members in the very heart of the capital of the world. 
There Freemasonry will pitilessly attack all religions which 
profess a belief in a God and in the immortality of the 
soul." The frankly logical declarations of this and similar 
announcements, an exhibition of a daring logic which is 
peculiar to the Masons of the Latin race, terrified the less 
logical minds of the would-be " conservative " Masons of 
England and Germany ; those of England refused to com- 
mit themselves to an impiety which was too glaring, and 
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those of Germany yielded to the pressure of Bismarck, whc 
sympathized with the fear of the Italian cabinet that the Pope 
might be forced to abandon Koine — a proceeding which the 
men of tiie Quiriual have always dreaded, not only because 
of the pecuniary loss which it would entail upon Italy, but 
because of the probability that it would ultimately result in 
a forcible restoration of the temporal power (1). The latest 
ambition of the sectarians was the cause of several impor- 
tant utterances on the part of Leo XIII. which will interest 
the student. On Feb. 15, 1882, in the Encyclical Etsi nos, 
the Pontiff said : " Home, the most august of Christian cities, 
is opened to all the enemies of the Church ; profane innova- 
tions of every kind stain her soiJ ; here and there temples 
and schools are dedicated to heresy. It "/ould even seem 
that during the current year Rome is to be the scene of a 
solemn gathering j>f the leaders and representatives of that 
sect which is the most nrulent of all in its hostility to 
Catholicism. There is no mystery as to the reasons which 
have militated for the choice of Rome as the scene of this 
demonstration. The sectarians wish, by means of this out- 
rageous provocation, to satiate their hatred for the Catholic 
Church ; they intend to bring their incendiary torches 
nearer to the Roman Pontificate, by an attack on its place 
of residence. ... More prudent than the children of light, 
these sectarians have already dared much ; although infer- 
ior in number, they are powerful, because of their cunning 
and wealth, and they have succeeded in kindling am org us 
a conflagration of miseries. Therefore let all the lovers of 
the Catholic name under? tand that the time has come for 
an abandonment of lethargy ; let them realize that men are 
never more easily oppressed than at the time when they 
sleep in cowardly indolence." And on Oct. 17, 1882. in his 
address to the Italian pilgrims, His Holiness said : " The 
sects, ever attentive in their warfare on the Church ol Jesus 

(1) la September, 1870, through the rnelium of Diamllla-Muller. Victor Emiinmiel con- 
ducted a series of intrlpues, the object of which was to prevent Pius IX. from r-tirlnir Hi 
i foreign country. These negotiations are detniled in the curious work rrtfrled The 
Secret Policy of the Italian GfiiiGrnmf.ut.eit. 12. Turin, 1 WO. As for the. object of 
the more earnest and more logical Masons in 188. -'83, the expnhion of the Por.'itT from 
Rome, it was plainly proclaimed by Alberto Mario, in bis Lc(,a ikila Dcmocrazia, 
Oct.. 1881. 
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Christ, and ever ready, if they could succeed, to banish 
Catholicism from the face of the earth, are now growing in 
number, power, and audacity. Their aims are directed 
especially against Italy, where the Catholic faith is so 
deeply rooted, and whence, from the seat of the Supreme 
Pastor, the Catholic world receives the spirit of Jesus Christ 
and the benefits of the Kedemption. Therefore, in all the 
Congresses which these sects have held this year in many 
cities of Europe, their eyes have been directed on Catholic 
Italy, and they have determined to hold a Universal Con- 
gress in the centre of Catholicism, and to deliver a blow on 
the foundation-stone of the Christian edifice, as a haughty 
defiance of the Church herself. . . . Thus it is that the 
specious promises, made from the beginning (of the revolu- 
tion) for the purpose of deceiving the simple, that the 
Catholic religion would be preserved intact in Italy, that the 
person of the Roman Pontiff would be respected, and that 
the exercise of the spiritual power of the Papacy would be 
secured — all these promises have been belied by events, and 
are now confronted by open hostility against the Church and 
her head. . . . Remember, my children, that there is in Italy 
and in Rome a party which threatens to invade our Apostolic 
palace, and to reduce us to a captivity more unendurable than 
exile." The Universal Congress of Freemasonry was not held 
in Rome ; but when Francesco Crispi attained to power, the 
sectarians displayed an increase of energy. On Oct. 10, 1890, 
the Grand-Master of the United Orients of Italian Masonry, 
Adriano Lemmi, sent the following instruction to all the 
Lodges in his jurisdiction : " The edifice which the brethren 
are now erecting will not be regarded as complete, until 
Italy makes a present to humanity, in the shape of the rub- 
bish which will be left by the destruction of the great enemy. 
The enterprise advances rapidly. . . . The fidelity of the 
Brother of the Thirty-third Degree (Crispi), who is at the head 
of the political power, is a guarantee that the Vatican will 
fall, under the blows of our vivifying mallet (sic). But it is 
necessary that, at the coming elections, at least 400 of our 
brethren be chosen as deputies for the Legislative Cham- 
ber. . . . Our efforts will be strenuously combatted by the 
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leader of the priests ami by his vile slaves. . . . The Grand 
Orient invokes the Genius of Humanity, to the end that the 
brethren put forth all their energies in order to separate 
the stones of the Vatican, and to then use them iu the erection 
of the temple of an emancipated nation." And in the 
discourse which he pronounced in Bologna, during his 
electoral tour of 1892, the same Grand-Master explicitly 
avowed the Masonic guilt of all the charges which Leo XIII. 
made against the sect : " In order to form itself, the Italian 
State must combat all religions; it must oppose the Earthly 
City to the City of God. When that State addresses the 
people, its word can be no other than a human word — the 
word of science and of right. In that State, the type of a 
lay State will be incarnated in the school, in the family, and in 
every manifestation of public life. There must bo no more 
thought of a sacramental basis for the family ; there is but 
one sacrament — love. Once that we admit civil marriage, we 
necessarily open the door to divorce. And ioIuj should we 
maintain a Ministry of Worship ? If any believe in a future 
life, let such persons provide such a Ministry for themselves ! 
Let such persons buy their Indulgences, when they think 
that they need them ! The State ought not be, and cannot 
be their go-between. But I hear some say that all this 
implies a thorough revolution in every order of the State. It 
does imply that revolution ; and such is the way in ivhich 
we must march.' 1 '' After such manifestations of candor, it 
would be unjust to accuse Masonry of hypocrisy ; and it 
would be equally unjust to Leo XIII. and his last ten pre- 
decessors (from Clement XII., who first condemned the sect, 
down to Pius IX.), to charge them with misrepresentation of 
the aims of the votaries of the Dark Lantern. It had been 
believed by many innocents, even in Italy, as well as in these 
United States, that in attacking Pius IX. and Leo XIII. , the 
sectarians warred only on the sacerdotal monarchs of the 
Roman States ; but in his discourse at Genoa, Lemmi pro- 
claimed exultantly that the hatred of his order was cherished 
in regard to the teaching-priest, as well as for the priest-king : 
" Yes, my dear brothers ; we must fight not only against that 
pretender in the Vatican who plots against the unity of our 
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country, but — and let us at last proclaim it before the 
world ! — against that Poutiff who poses as the champion of 
the disinherited classes in order to more easily enslave them 
under the yoke of fanaticism. . . . Against that Pontiff we 
».uust wage unrelenting war. Nor does our order require 
merely aspirations from you ; it wants acts, now that it finds 
in front of itself an enemy who does not hide himself; an 
enemy who is never idle ; an enemy who brazenly descends 
into the arena of civic struggle." At Milan, the Grand- 
Master thus perorated : " Although the Papacy is now a 
mere phantom wandering among some ruins, it emits some 
eclat from the Vatican. It defies the world with its Cross, 
its Sitmma Theohgica of St. Thomas, its Syllabus ; and a 
numerous multitude prostrates itself and adores. . . . We 
declare war against this clerical conspiracy ; and it must be a 
war without mercy. All those who invoke the past are 
partisans of clericalism and foes of Freemasonry " (1). To 
these and many similar ebullitions of the Masonico-Liberal 
guides of the destinies of " New Italy," Leo XIII. responded 
in a letter to the Italians, dated Dec. 8, 1892 : "In a matter 
of such importance (resistance against the wiles of Masonry), 
ii matter in which seduction is now so easy, the Christian 
must beware of the first step in the road of danger ; he must 
.avoid the slightest danger, and eschew every occasion of fall ; 
he must, in fine, follow the evangelical counsels, preserving 
in his heart the simplicity of the dove and the wisdom of 
ithe serpent. Let the fathers and mothers of families beware 
<of admitting into the intimacy of their firesides persons 
whose religious sentiments are not above suspicion. Let 
ihem inquire whether under the guise of a friend, a teacher, 
•or a physician, there be not hidden an emissary of the sect. 
Alas ! into how many families the wolf has penetrated, 
while he wore the semblance of a lamb ! " To these counsels 
■of the Father of the Faithful, the Grand-Master replied in an 
instruction from Naples : " The Law of Papal Guarantees is a 
permanent menace for the country ; Freemasonry has con- 
tinually clamored for its abolition. A law which establishes 
privileges, and which secures a monstrous impunity to 

(1) Uititd Cattolica, Aug. 6, 1892. 
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parricide, is essentially tyrannical. And parricides are 
never wanting. From the Vatican a vast conspiracy spreads 
itself throughout Europe ; unions of every kind are multiplied, 

and thousands of fanatics acclaim the Pope-King The 

Quirinal and the Vatican are now face to face ; now the long 
conflict between Pontiff and Prince is to be settled defin- 
itively ; we will not leave the settlement to posterity. The 
rights of lavmen are about to rise superior to ecclesiastical 
usurpations." 

We should now proceed to a consideration of the relations 
between Pope Leo XIII. and the various peoples of Chris- 
tendom ; but some of those relations were of importance suffi- 
cient to demand special chapters for their treatment. Spain 
furnishes the sole material for our present consideration. 
Unlike his immediate predecessors, Leo XIII. had very little 
trouble with the Spanish government. With the Spanish 
bishops, priests, and people, since their history has been 
nearly always synonymous with devotion to the Holy See, 
he could have expected no difficulty. However, there 
occurred two iucideuts in Spain, during this pontificate, 
which are interesting ; one because it illustrates an important 
point of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and the other, because, 
although not, very extraordinary in itself, it helped to illus- 
trate the retreat of Bismarck on Canossa. The first incident 
arose from a misconception, on the part of an eminent Span- 
ish journalist, of the prerogatives of a Papal nuncio in face 
of the bishops of a country, to the government of which he 
is accredited. Ramon Nocedal, editor of El Sujh Futttro, an 
excellent Catholic journal, was an ardent Catholic himself, 
but possessed of a zeal which often impelled him to indiscre- 
tions. Like all good Spaniards, he detested the Masonic 
regime, under which, for the punishment due to their sins, 
God has permitted the Iberian peninsulars to languish during 
the greater part of the last hundred years ; therefore, when 
he read that Mgr. Rampolla del Tindaro, the nuncio at 
Madrid, had" declared publicly that his relations with the 
Spanish cabinet were most cordial, the fiery Carlist could not 
contain his indignation. He did not remember that a nuncio, 
like all other ambassadors, could very properly say, when 
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speaking diplomatically, that things personally and really 
unpleasant were officially enjoyable. The Sigh Futuro told 
its readers that the relations between the Spanish Masonic 
government were very uncordial, and that they could be of 
no other nature. This manifestation of Carlistic and Catholic 
zeal might have been regarded as mere imprudence ; but 
Nocediil contended that the authority of the bishops was 
superior to that of the nuncio in things which bear on the 
relations between Church and State, and that a nunciature is 
merely a diplomatic mission which is often a mere network 
of human considerations, and that the bishops were not 
bound to defer to the words of the Apostolic envoy. The 
consequence of this ebullition was a communication from 
Cardinal Jacobini, dated April 13, 1885, in which Mgr. 
Rampolla was directed to make it known that the theories 
of the Sigh Futuro were dangerous, as being redolent of that 
pest of Catholic Germany, Febronianism. As the cardinal- 
secretary wrote, the Pope is the supreme pastor of all bishops, 
as well as of the clergy and of the laity ; therefore he has 
the right to interfere in diocesan affairs, when he deems it 
necessary to so interfere. The nuncios are delegates of the 
Holy See, in the form and measure assigned by the Pontiff 
to their respective missions ; therefore it is incorrect to say 
that their mission is purely diplomatical. A nuncio is not 
subject to the bishops of the country to which he is delegated ; 
and consequently, added the cardinal, " the bishops have no 
right to determine his prerogatives, and still less can they 
emit a judgment as to the legality of his acts. On the 
contrary, those acts must be respected by both the bishops 
and their subjects," who always have, however, the right of 
appeal to the Holy See in case of abuse. And the cardinal 
was careful to note that " when certain acts of a nuncio are 
known to the Holy See, and they are not condemned, the\ 
may reasonably be regarded as emanating from the Holy 
See itself." The relations between the Church and the 
State interest every Catholic in the world, and therefore they 
pertain to the competence of the Head of the Church, and 
consequently to the competence of his delegates, the nuncios j 
it is incorrect, therefore, concludes Jacobini, to say that in 
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this matter the authority of the bishops is superior to that 
af the nuncios. " The exact contrary is true." When this 
decision was received by Nocedal, he immediately and 
gracefully submitted ; and Mgr. lxampolla publicly con- 
gratulated him, saying that " a loyal manifestation of rever- 
ence for the Holy See, far from humiliating its author, exalts 
him." The second incident in the Spanish affairs of this 
pontificate, to which we would call the attention of the student, 
is that of the " arbitration," or as it really was, the medial ton 
exercised by Leo XIII. in the dispute between Spain and 
Germany concerning the Caroline Islands. The Germans, 
inflated by the result of their recent war with France, had 
taken possession of the Caroline Islands, that archipelago of 
the Pacific which, situated to the sonth-east of the Philip- 
pines, had been first visited in 1526 by the Portuguese, 
Diego da Eocha, and later by the Spaniards, Villalobos, 
Legaspi, and Querosa, finally receiving from the Spaniard, 
Lazeano, its present name in honor of the king of Spain, 
Charles II. (1G61-1700). For more than a century, the Span- 
ish o-overnment had cared so little about the Carolines, that it 
had ceased to appoint a governor , but no European power 
had ever challenged the Spanish right of sovereignty, based as 
it was upon the right of first occupancy by the Portuguese, and 
the posterior cession of the Portuguese right to the Spaniards, 
in accordance with the line of demarcation already drawn by 
Pope Alexander VI. in 1493, a decision which both parties 
regarded as binding in honor and in conscience. But the pos- 
sibility of a Panama canal finally awakened the government 
of Alfonso XII. to the prospective commercial and stratagetic 
importance of the Carolines ; and in Feb., 1885, the Spanish 
man-of-war " Velasco " anchored in the harbor of Yap in order 
to prepare a residence for a Spanish representative. However, 
the covetous eye of the German chancellor had marked the 
archipelago as a future basis of political and commercial 
enterprise ; and a few months after the arrival of the " Vel- 
asco," a German gunboat steamed into the Spanish port, and 
in brazen defiance of the Law of Nations, the rule of the 
Teutons was proclaimed. The insult fired the indignation of 
all the inhabitants of Spain— all factional differences being 
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forgotten in a universal determination to vindicate the 
national honor. The reason for the German piracy is 
evident ; why its author should have suddenly sought for a 
means of avoiding its consequences, and even of striking the 
flag so impudently flaunted, was and is a mystery even to 
the wiseacres of the European and American press. But 
suddenly the world was informed that the cabinet of Berlin 
had determined to submit its " difference with that of 
Madrid" to the arbitrament of the Pontiff'. That at the 
culmination of the nineteenth century — that sacrosanct child 
of the Revolution, the guiding spirit of tlie chitl Protestant 
power in the world should endeavor to appease interna- 
tional grievances by an appeal to the wisdom and justice of 
the Pope of Borne, was an event calculated to arouse the 
Brethren of the Three Points to preternatural efforts of 
protestation. But the fact was patent ; all that the Lodges 
could effect by way of a minimization was the circulation of a 
rumor that the choice of Leo XIII. as arbitrator was due to a 
misunderstanding which was caused by a falsified despatch. 
And while the adepts were raging to no purpose, our Pontiff 
received, on Oct. 2, 1885, a letter from the German emperor, 
requesting him to arbitrate in the Hispano-German question. 
Leo XIII. replied that he would not undertake, in the pres- 
ent circumstances of Christendom, to " arbitrate " between the 
the two powers ; but that he would " mediate." His Holiness 
realized that the part of an arbitrator was to pronounce a 
judgment which would have the force of law on the dis- 
putants ; whereas the office of a mediator was to propose an 
amicable arrangement between the parties. The two cabinets 
agreed with the pontifical suggestion ; and the Pontiff, after 
an inspection of the respective briefs, and after a study of the 
documents in the Vatican which illustrate the history of Spain, 
proposed for the signature of the Spanish and German 
plenipotentiaries a document which recognized the ancient 
right of Spain over the Carolines, but assuring protection and 
many privileges to German subjects in those regions. The 
agreement was signed on Dec. 13, 1885, in the apartments of 
the Cardinal-Secretary of State in the Vatican ; and im- 
mediately the secular press of Europe and America 
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true to its Masonieo-Jewish inspirations, endeavored to 
minimize the importance of the event, now by ridicule, and 
then by misinterpretation. As an excellent specimen of 
these commentaries we reproduce that which was emitted 
by the effervescent Bohemian Jew and naturalized French- 
man, Heinrich Opper, better known as Henri de Blowitz, 
the name which he adopted when he began to affect French 
society : " Bismarck suddenly found himself stuck in the 
mud of that pitiable affair of the Carolines ; he was 
dumbfounded by the Spanish paroxysms, for all his 
calculations, all his cool combinations, were upset by the 
tropical explosion. Not for an instant did he dare dream 
of so grotesque an enormity as a war with Spain for the 
Carolines. And nevertheless, all Spain was on its feet, look- 
ing straight at the giant, and preparing for him his first rebuff. 
It was then that in the brain of this Macchiavellian pachy- 
derm, vdien he could neither advance nor retreat, there was 
born an archaic idea which excited the surprise of the world. 
"With truly elephantic irony, Bismarck requested Leo XIII. 
to arbitrate between Spain and Germany. Then there filtered 
outward the atom of weakness which fermented in the con- 
descending mind of Leo XIII. ; then the Pope, magnifying 
the task with which he was entrusted, began to dream of a 
revival of the days when the Holy See was arbiter of 
everything. And the increasing height of the Pontiff dis- 
played itself solemnly over this petty question." More 
sensible was the judgment emitted by Professor Geffcken, 
who, in spite of his want of sympathy with Leo XIII., 
allows us to perceive the importance of the pontifical 
intervention, when viewed from a standpoint of the principles 
involved, and of the consequences that might ensue. " On 
the part of the chancellor, the appeal to the Pope was 
unfortunate, since it fortified the Ultramontane pretentions. 
A short time previously, Windthorst, the leader of the Centre, 
had declared publicly that the Pope governed the world ; 
and Bismarck, by a recourse to the mediation of the Pon- 
tiff, really endorsed this claim. And this was the Bismarck 
who had said that the Pope was endangering his own 
salvation ; the Bismarck who had treated the Pope a? 
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merely the equal of an Armenian patriarch. The Catholic 
masses naturally concluded that even the great chan- 
cellor could not get along without the aid of their 
Holy Father ; and that opinion was confirmed by the 
letter which Leo XIII. sent to Bismarck when he forwarded 
to him the decoration of the pontifical Order of Christ (1). 
Conceived in most flattering terms, this letter reminded the 
chancellor that his strength depended on the co-operation of 
the Catholic Church, whose influence for the maintenance of 
order can be fully exercised only when she is truly free. 
The consequence w r as that Germany abandoned that which 
she had officially claimed as hers by right ; and by her 
acceptation of the supreme arbitration of the Pope, she 
established a dangerous precedent " (2). 

Turning our atteution now to the Far East, we find that 
the most notable of the " Acts " of our Pontiff" in those parts 
was the institution of a regular ecclesiastical hierarchy for 
the whole of Hindustan, in place of the apostolic-vicariates 
which had so long been a necessary substitute for the ordin- 
ary and regularly canonical authority. In a letter addressed 
to all the bishops in India, dated June 24, 1893, His Holi- 
ness, after expressing his-love for the vast country which 
was once the theatre of the heroic labors of St. Thomas the 

(1) " Leo XIII., Pope, to His Serene Highness, Prince Otho von Bismarck, greeting. The 
receut dissension concerning the Caroline Islands having been happily terminated by the 
acceptation of the conditions proposed by us. we have expressed our joy to His Majesty, 
the German emperor ; and we now wish to express the same feeling to Ycur Serene High- 
ness, since it was you that suggested our mediation. We wish to acknowledge that it was, 
in great part, due to your zeal that the difficulties in our way were banished ; for from 
the beginning to the end of the matter, you always seconded our efforts. Therefore we 
tender to you our thanks for having furnished us an occasion of laboring in the interests 
of peace. History indeed shows that such labor is not new to the Holy See ; but a long 
time has passed, since such an intervention was proposed to a Roman Pontiff, although 
there is no kind of business more appropriate to the nature of our Pontificate. Free from all 
prejudice, you judged the situation rather according to truth, than according to the opin- 
ions and inclinations of others ; and yon did not hesitate to confide in our impartiality. 
By so doing, you obtained the approhat'on of all men who are not dominated by prejudice ; 
above all, by the Catholics of the entire world, who are necessarily pleased with the honor 
done to their father. All men agree that your political sagacity has contributed to the 
creation of a powerful German Empire, and it Is natural that the solidity and prosperity of 
that empire, based upon force, should be the chief object of your desires : hut your per- 
spicacity must have noticed the number of means which are at the disposal of the power 
confided to us. for the maintenance, of political and social order, especiallv when that power 
is allowed its full liberty of action. In order that yon may henceforward possess a 
testimony of our sentiments, we name you a Knight of the Order of Christ, and send yon 
herewith the proper insignia." 

(2) Leo XIII. T» the Eyesnf Germany, p. 47. 
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Apostle and of St. Francis Xavier, thus communicates tin- 
object of his Brief : " AVe desire, in .accordance with our 
duty, and to the utmost of our power, to extend to this 
large portion of the earth the fruit of our aspirations to 
heaven. Therefore we have reflected on a method of 
reorganization of the Christian influence in the East Indies : 
and finally, Ave have decided on certain arrangements for 
the good of the Catholic religion. In the first place, as 
regards the right of patronage once enjoyed by the Portu- 
guese in the East Indies, we have concluded a lasting 
arrangement with His Most Faithful Majesty of Portugal ; 
and thus there will be an end to those dissensions which 
have so long existed among the Christians of Portuguese 
India. We had already deemed it prudent to make verit- 
able dioceses out of those communities which had hitherto 
constituted vicariates-apostolic, thus subjecting those dis- 
tricts to the general Canon Law ; and therefore it was that 
by our Letters-Apostolic of Dec. 1, 1880, we established in 
India a hierarchy consisting of eight ecclesiastical provinces, 
namely, those of Goa — the patriarchal see, and those of 
Agra, Bombay, Verapoly, Calcutta, Madras, Pondichery, 
and Colombo. In a word, we have endeavored to effect in 
India whatever we thought likely to conduce to the develop- 
ment of faith and piety." On several occasions during the 
course of our work, we have had occasion to allude to the 
matter of Portuguese India and the claims of the Portu- 
guese crown ; some details in regard to the dissensions, to 
which Leo XIII. alludes in this letter, will interest the 
reader. The right of patronage', conceded by the Holy 
See to the crown of Portugal in the sixteenth century, 
embraced the right of nomination to existing bishoprics ; 
that of refusal for the creation of any new dioceses ; that of 
presentation to all benefices ; and an obligation, on the 
part of every missionary to Hindustan, to become a Portu- 
guese subject if he was not such already, and not to go to 
his mission without the consent of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, and that obtained, to sail only on a Portuguese ship 
Of course most of these rights, which had been conceded by 
Pome onlv on condition that Portugal would protect and 
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aid the Indian missions, in time became impracticable, if 
not oppressive ; and to add to the inconveniences, Portugal 
lost the greater part of her Indian territory, and did not 
keep her promises to the Holy See in regard to the remain- 
der. Pope Gregory XVI. tried to remedy the evils which 
beset the Church in the territories over which the Portu- 
guese, though they had lost all civil power therein, still 
claimed ecclesiastical influence. He instituted vicariates- 
apostolic, placing their incumbents under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, and determining exactly the 
limits of each ordinary's authority. The Portuguese govern- 
ment, then, as we have seen, a Masonic creation, resisted 
these reforming measures of the Pontiff ; it was aided by its 
creature, the archbishop of Goa, and then began fhe 
"Schism of Goa," sustained by a number of Indo-Portu- 
guese priests, and a fair number of seculars. When the 
first schismatic prelate of Goa died, his successor ordained 
about six hundred wretches whom he scattered among the 
missions, where they scandalized Catholic, heretic, and pagan 
alike by their immoralities. Shame induced the Portuguese 
to conclude a Concordat with Pius IX., embodying several 
remedial clauses ; but of these only one, that which recog- 
nized the jurisdiction of the Goan prelate over all the rebels 
to the authority of the vicars-apostolic, did not remain a dead 
letter. However, this Concordat terminated the schism, 
although it entailed the evil of a double jurisdiction, that of 
the vicars-apostolic over the Catholics who had remained 
faithful during the schism, and that of the archbishop of 
Goa over the reconciled schismatics. Leo XIII. determined 
to put an end to this anomaly, especially since the Goan 
priests were destitute of every priestly virtue. By order of 
the Pontiff, in 1884, Cardinal Jacobini informed the Portu- 
guese government that the Holy See could no longer tolerate 
the condition of affairs in India ; but the Masonic reply 
brought no encouragement to the Pope. Finally, our Pon- 
tiff made an eloquent appeal to the king himself ; and His 
Faithful Majesty took the matter into his own hands, to the 
great disgust of his Masonic cabinet, thus enabling Leo 
XIII. to inform the Indian bishops that he had concluded a 
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favorable and " lusting armugemont with the Portuguese 
sovereign." 

In an apposite dissertation on Christianity in Japan (1), 
we have seen how Leo X1I1. established a regular hierarchy 
in that now enterprising empire ; we must now allude to a 
negotiation which is in progress in China as we write (June, 
1899), and which will probably have an important and 
favorable effect upon the progress of the true faith in the 
Middle Kingdom. In 1881 the Chinese government had 
caused word to reach the Holy See, not in diplomatic, but 
nevertheless trustworthy fashion, that it would be pleased if 
His Holiness would appoint a nuncio to Pekin. No notice 
of this overture was taken ; but in 1885, when the Chinese 
emperor had received a letter from the Pontiff, asking His 
Majesty to protect the Christians in his empire, the rumor 
of an early diplomatic relationship between the courts of 
the Vatican and Pekin gained consistency in the latter city ; 
and in January, 1886, Mr. Dunn, the Director of the Anglo- 
Chinese Customs, presented to the Holy See credentials 
empowering him to negotiate for the creation of the desired 
nunciature. It transpired afterward that behind Mr. Dunn, 
as he worked for the residence of a Papal nuncio in Pekin, 
was the strength of the Triple Alliance, supported by 
England. This very fact, which was known by the French 
government, may have influenced that government to oppose 
the project, when the Vatican, out of deference to the 
susceptibilities of a nation which had been, from time 
immemorial, the universally acknowledged protector of all 
Christians in the East, asked for its views. This protector- 
ate of all things Christian in the East has ever been one 
of the chief glories of France, although in our day it has 
been changed to a merely political and commercial interest. 
But whether the government of France was royal or 
republican, Catholic or atheist, the average Oriental felt like 
his ancestors of the Middle Age in regard to the regis of 
France. To break up this French influence in the East was 
a sworn end of the alliance between Germany, Italy, and 
(wonderful to relate) Austria ; an opportunity to destroy it 

i - ) V !. v.. eh. 1-. 
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in China was furnished by the meditated appointment of a 
Papal nuncio to China, for with that official on the ground, 
the French ambassador would have no reason for interfering in 
Chinese Christian matters. Once that the religious hegemony 
of France in China would be broken, it would not be difficult 
to cause the weakening of French prestige to be felt in the 
Levant. Leo XIII. knew that the scheme was meant as a 
trap for France ; and he was determined that the interests 
of France should not suffer, much as he might desire the 
nunciature to be a thing of fact. He assured the French 
government that the Holy See gladly recognized the French 
protectorate over the Christiansin the Orient; but the head 
of the French cabinet of the day, Freycinet, persisted in his 
refusal to countenance any change in the status quo of the 
relations between the Vatican and the court of Pekin. 
Therefore the Pontiff temporarily resigned himself to an 
abandonment of his design ; and in the meantime the men 
of the Triple Alliance, sustained by England, put forth 
every effort to win the confidence of the Catholics through- 
out the world, but especially in the Holy Land and in all 
the Eastern Missions. Every means was adopted to " foster 
vocations " among the German Catholics for these missions, 
in order to overcome the immense preponderance .(about 
nine-tenths) of the French element. The Propaganda was 
asked to believe that the German Lutherans were dying 
with zeal for the propagation of the Catholic faith ; the 
Franciscans in Palestine were loaded with favors. Then 
came the opera bouffe " pilgrimage " of William II. to 
Jerusalem, during which the imperial cerebral gyrations 
were meant to convey the impression that French influence 
in the Orient had yielded place to that of a new line of 
Barbarossas. Then Cardinal Kopp and other clerical 
emissaries were sent to Pome by the imaginative Kaiser, with 
intent to cajole the eminently practical Leo XIII. ; but ,a 
pontifical letter to Cardinal Langenieux, sent in August, 1898, 
showed that the Pope appreciated the imperial policy at its 
true value, although that policy had been endorsed by the 
German Catholic party, which, without a Windthorst to 
guide it, had, as we have frequently noticed, succumbed 
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to the wiles of Berlin. Twelve years had elapsed since the 
first attempt of the Triple Alliance to supplant the French 
influence in Pekin, when, aided by the fortuitous prominence 
which a recent massacre of two German missionaries in Shan 
Tung gave to German interests in those parts, the Alliance 
repeated its enterprise. Our Pontiff agreed to the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the Vatican and the 
court of Pekin ; but he checkmated the Alliance, and won 
the sympathies of the French Republican government by 
his proviso that there should be in Pekin not a nuncio, but 
an apostolic-delegate, who, with powers like those of the 
apostolic-delegate in Constantinople, should recognize the 
sole protectorate of France over the Chinese Catholics (1). 
Amid the multifarious and nearly continual annoyances 
which are entailed upon the Holy See by its subjects of the 
Oriental Rites — annoyances which the authorities of the 
Propaganda have come to consider as mere matters of 
routine, so natural do they appear, there occur, now and then, 
some events which are not only consoling to the Father 
of all the Faithful, but which seem to indicate that the day 

(1) At this time there was issued an imperial decree guaranteeing protection to Catholics 
throughout the empire. The Mfewfofts Catlwliques of Lyons gives the full text, which 
consists of a preamble and five articles. The preamble runs thus: "Churches of the 
Catholic religion, the propagation of which has long been authorized by the imperial gov- 
ernment, being now erected in all the provinces in China, we are desirous of seeing the 
people and the Christians live in peace, and In order to render the protection of the Chris- 
tians easier, it has been arranged that the local authorities shall exchange visits with the 
missionaries, under the conditions specified below." The first three clauses of the decree 
are devoted to filing the rank in which Catholic missionaries shall be held by the imperial 
officials. Bishops are declared equal in rank to viceroys and governors : vicars-general 
and archpriests to judges and treasurers, and priests to prefects. Ecclesiastics, having 
business with the government, can call upon officials of equal rank. The fourth and fifth 
clauses Qx the manner in which, when matters arise which call for adjudication between 
the civil and the ecclesiastic authorities, action shall proceed. The government authori- 
ties are bidden to conduct all negotiations without unnecessary delav and in a conciliatory 
manner ; and the missionaries, both bishops and priests, are commanded to "exhort the 
Chrisrians to strive to do good, in order to maintain the good repute of the Catholic 
religion, and act so that the people may be content and grateful." Another feature of the 
decree is that it recognizes the Holy Father as a sovereign. It bestows upon him the 
designation of Kiao-Hoang, which means " Emperor of Religion." Mgr.Favierof Pekin, 
who, being on the spot, is certainly qualified to speak of the importance of this decree, 
declares that In consequence of its promulgation, Catholic bishops " possess to-day a rank 
and power which they have never had up till now In China." He adds that while the 
edict may not exempt the Catholic missionaries whollv from persecution on the part of 
rebels and bandits, it assures them of the government's good will and protection , and he 
declares that already— the edict was issued March 15. 1899— a very large increase has'taken 
place in the number of Chinese conversions, whole districts, in some instances, embracing 
the faith. 
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is not distant when the puerile vanity of the Christian East 
will have succumbed to the truth which it once so trium- 
phantly proclaimed. One of these consolations was given 
to Leo XIII. by the end of what had been termed, during 
several years, the " New Schism of the Armenians." This 
" new schism " had originated at the time of the Vatican 
Council. In the course of our work, we have frequently 
observed how religious questions in the East are complicated 
by those on nationalities, and how careful the Catholic priest 
must be, lest he offend either national obstinacy or local 
susceptibility. Now, when the Vatican Council was being 
held, every effort was made by the " opposition," especially 
by that part of it which was represented by Strossmayer, 
bishop of Sirmium, to draw the Armenian synodals into 
its embrace. When the crisis arrived, Strossmayer and his 
companions submitted to the inevitable ; but the more inno- 
cent Armenians — more innocent, because less educated — 
returned to their homes with passions excited almost to the 
point of schism, although they had signed the decree of 
Papal Infallibility. "When they had arrived in their respec- 
tive dioceses, they found that a large number of their 
compatriots had joined in rejecting the authority of Mgr. 
Hassoun, their legitimate patriarch (1) ; they endeavored to 
stem the tide of revolt, but under the leadership of Bahti- 
arian, archbishop of Diarbekir, and of Gasparian, bishop of 
Cyprus, the " new schismatics " had gained much headway. 
Before long, a monk named Kiupelian became the head of the 
movement, assuming the title of civil head of the Armenians, 
and procuring illicit consecration as patriarch of Cilicia. 
But in the course of a few years, the poor monk experienced 



(1) The origin (.rihis revolt must be ascribed to the discontent of many Armenians, 
hecause of the bi>!] Reversurus issued by Pius IX., on July 4, 1867, and regulating 
the method of episcopal elections among this excitable people. At first the Bull produced 
the desired effect; but when it was misinterpreted, trouhle ensued. The Armenian 
religious of St. An'hony, most of whom oueht to have been superior to the petty passions 
of their uneducated compatriots, since they had been tral' ed either in Rome or in Venice, 
openly renounced their allegiance to Mgr. Hassoun ; and they were imitated hy the 
Armenian notheads of Constantinople. In vain Pius IX. tried to reduce the rebels to an 
observatior cf the dictates of common sense ; encouraged by the representative of Victor 
Emmanuel in Constantinople, and by Bouree, the French ambassador, they refused to 
hear the Pontiflca.' envoy. Consequently, on March 30, 1870, Pius IX. excommunicated 
th em. 
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so much trouble with his schismatic followers, that ho 
resolved to abandon the paths of a deceitful ambition ; and 
he threw himself at the feet of his patriarch, begging to be 
received again into the communion of the Chair of Peter. 
Then he addressed the Sublime Porte, as custom and even 
necessity demands in the Turkish Empire, renouncing all 
his usurped titles and privileges. On April 20, 1879, Kiu- 
peliau knelt before the throne of Leo XIII, and entreated 
His Holiness to restore him to the communion of the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Eoman Church. Then, still 
kneeling, he read in a clear and firm voice a recantation of 
all his errors ; whereupon the Pontiff, signing to him to arise, 
addressed him in these terms : " It is a great consolation to 
a father to be able to press to his heart a son whom he had 
deemed lost." Then the Pope congratulated the convert on 
his courage in abandoning the honors of earth for the cause 
of religious truth, and he proceeded : "While granting to 
you full and ample pardon, we hereby make in your regard, 
by our Apostolic authority, an exception to the general rules 
of ecclesiastical discipline, allowing you to retain the titles, 
insignia, and honors of the episcopal dignity which you 
received from bishops who had deserted the fold of Catholic 
unity." The closing words of the Pontifical discourse were : 
" The Eastern Churches are indeed dear to us. We admire 
their ancient glories ; and how happy we would be, if we 
could behold them resplendent with their olden grandeur !" 
As a sequel of this recantation of Mgr. Kiupelian, the Turk- 
ish sultan, Abdul-Hamid, hearkening to the representations 
of our Pontiff, reinstated Mgr. Hassoun in all the rights 
which the " new schism " had taken from him ; and the 
Armenian Catholics received nearly all the churches which 
the schismatics had invaded In 1888, the " new schism " 
disappeared entirely, thanks to the exertions of Mgr. Azar- 
ian, the Armenian Catholic patriarch of Constantinople, 
who persuaded the two remaining bishops, as well as the 
priests and notable laymen among the schismatics, to recant, 
and who induced the sultan to withdraw the legal sanction 
which he had accorded to the new community. While we 
have our attention directed toward the Orient, it is well to 
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note that in 1892, the Pontifical heart of Leo XIII. was 
cheered by a letter from Mgr. Audon, archbishop of Ounmiah, 
of the Chaldean Kite, informing His Holiness that abjuration 
of schism and heresy had been made in the beginning of 
June by Mar Chimoun, the patriarch of the Nestorians — a 
prelate, in whose family the Nestorian Patriarchate had 
been perpetuated during many centuries. Mgr. Mon- 
tety, the delegate-apostolic in Persia, wrote that this ex- 
ample of the patriarch had been followed by hundreds of 
conversions ; and that while he was writing, Mgr. Audon, 
accompanied by the mitred-abbot of the monks of St. Hor- 
misdas, was travelling through the mountains of Kurdistan, 
absolving entire villages, and confirming them in the faith. 
A Nestorian bishop had just written to the delegate, saying : 
" Soon we shall all be sons of one father." The student 
must know that these converted Nestorians, like all their 
predecessors, did not enter the Latin Kite ; this Rite has 
always been prohibited to the Orientals by the Holy See, 
so anxious is Rome to testify her respect for ancient and 
approved Liturgies, and to preserve those Liturgies as 
witnesses of the faith of the times in which they were 
composed. The Nestorian converts entered the United 
Chaldean Rite ; and when it was observed that priestly 
conversions were very numerous, the authorities of the 
Propaganda congratulated themselves that just two years 
previously they had begun to print the Chaldean Breviary, 
which hitherto had existed only in manuscripts — very faulty 
ones also, and not easily obtainable. 

Before we withdraw our attention from the Orient, we 
must notice an event which occurred in Bulgaria in 1896, to 
the great scandal of even lukewarm Catholics, to the delight 
of all Eastern Schismatics, and to the amusement of free- 
thinkers ; the so-called " conversion " of the two-year-old 
Boris, prince-royal of Bulgaria, to the Bulgarian offshoot of 
the Greek Schism. In 1887, the National Assembly of Bul- 
garia elected as successor to Prince Alexander, who had 
abdicated in 1886, Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, a 
son of Duke Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha by the 
Princess Clementine, daughter of King Louis Philippe of 
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France. From the day of his arrival in his principality, 
Ferdinand realized that his continued tenure of its crown 
depended on the good will of the llussian autocrat. No 
means seemed so well adapted for the attainment of that good 
will as his perversion to the State-Church of Bulgaria which 
communicates with the " Orthodox " Russian Establishment ; 
but it would appear that the audacity of the Coburger was 
not without limits. However, in the beginning of 1896, it 
was rumored throughout Europe that Ferdinand, a Catholic 
prince, had expressed a willingness to allow his elder son 
and heir to be confirmed and educated in the Greek Schism ; 
and it was soon known that the child's mother, Princess 
Mary Louisa, daughter of the exiled Duke of Parma, had 
written to the Pope, asking whether she could not leave a 
husband who was practically a renegade, and at the same 
time save her son from the danger menacing him. The 
Pontiffs reply was that she should remain at her husband's 
side, and trust all to God. But suddenly Prince Ferdinand 
himself asked for an audience with His Holiness. Of course 
it was granted ; and this presumably sane man, a persou of 
education and of at least apparently Catholic convictions, 
brazenly requested the Head of the Catholic Church to 
grant him permission to hand over his two-year-old 
son to schismatics and heretics for a religious training 
It is safe to say that no more sublime piece of effrontery was 
ever acted in the Vatican ; and it is also safe to say that 
Leo XIII. replied in terms befitting his office. What the 
pontifical words were, Ferdinand took care not to tell ; but as 
soon as he returned to his capital, he issued a manifesto to 
the Bulgarians, declaring : " In pursuance of the promise 
given from the throne to the representatives of the nation, I 
have used every possible endeavor, and have striven with 
all my strength, to remove the difficulties which oppose the 
attainment of the ardent desire of the entire nation that the 
heir-apparent should enter the fold of the National Church. 
After having fulfilled my duty in showing respect toward 
those with whom it rested to smooth away these difficulties, 
and after having seen the disappearance of my hopes with- 
out finding, where I had expected, a wise comprehension of 
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Bulgaria's needs, I have resolved, of my own initiative, 
and true to the oath given to my well-beloved people, 
to surmount all obstacles, and to lay on the altar of the 
Fatherland the greatest and heaviest of sacrifices. I therefore 
announce to all Bulgarians that, on the 14th of the present 
month, the Feast of the Purification, the rite, of Holy Con- 
firmation will be administered to the heir-apparent, Prince 
Boris, Prince of Tim ova, according to the usages of the 
National Orthodox Church." The manifesto was read by the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister to the National Assembly. The 
correspondent of the London Daily Netvs wrote from Sofia 
that the manifesto came as a surprise. " It is not possible 
to decide whom the Prince alludes to when he says that his 
hope to find a wise and ready understanding for the wants of 
Bulgaria has not been fulfilled. This may refer either to the 
Pope or to the Princess ; more likely to the latter, from what 
is reported of what happened yesterday. The Bulgarian 
Prime Minister, Stoiloff, had an audience of Princess Mary 
Louisa, to whom he expressed the devotion of the Bulgarian 
people, its thanks for her charitable work, and for the favor- 
able influence she had had upon social life. He assured her 
that the nation fully valued the battle she was fighting with 
her convictions. The Princess leaves Sofia on Friday, with 
her younger son, and goes to Vienna. After a short stay 
there, she leaves for Nice, in the neighborhood of which 
she will remain for some time. The Prince and Princess, 
it is asserted, are fully convinced that it is best for the 
Princess to leave Sofia ; everybody hopes she will some day 
return." With their usual want of knowledge concerning 
Catholic matters, most of the English, American, and German 
journals soon stated that the Princess had asked the Pope 
to annul her marriage with the Coburger, as though the 
scion of the Bourbons did not know that even apostasy can- 
not dissolve Christian matrimony. The fact is that in order 
to encourage the heartbroken wife and mother, Leo XIIL 
informed her that he would not proceed to any open and 
nominatim excommunication of her husband ; but the pool 
woman knew too well that the wretched weakling had 
incurred the censures of the Church, ipso facto, and being 
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moved also by a desire to safeguard the spiritual future of 
her younger sou, she proceeded with him to Vienua. Ferdi- 
nand hud enough of decency, perhaps even of remorse, to 
abstain from force in order to prevent the loss of his wife 
and second heir ; the separation has continued, and will 
continue until Ferdinand undoes the fell work of his puerile 
ambition, if indeed the schismatics allow him to undo it. 

Turniug our attention now to the more particularly 
doctrinal features of the pontificate of Leo XIII., as those 
features have been enunciated Irv his many Encyclicals, we 
may say that probably the first place, in order of impor- 
tance, should be assigned to the Encyclical JEterni Patris, 
issued on Aug. 4, 1879, and intended to assure the triumph 
of Thomistic philosophy. For several years there had been, 
among the Catholic educators of every land, marked symp- 
toms of a general return to the old scholastic system, as 
iuearnatetl in its most illustrious representative, St. Thomas 
of Aquino ; and with that system, to its essential concomi- 
tants, unity of philosophical conception, severity of method, 
and a positive yet temperate manner of discussing the 
relations between body and soul. During the Perugian 
episcopate of the future Leo XIII., there had flourished in 
that diocese and under the auspices of His Eminence a 
school of Peripateticism, at the head of which was the 
future cardinal, Joseph Pecci. This school of Perugia, 
together with Liberatore, Signoriello, and other writers of 
the Civiltd Cattolica, was the most aggressive and the most 
logical of all the phalanxes in the army of the latest philo- 
sophical Renaissance. Of course the Dominicans had 
preserved what was their real cult of the Thomistic system ; 
and the appearance of the works of their great Zigliara 
showed that the Friars-Preachers were ready to make that 
cult a vivid and not a somnolent worship. Other countries 
than Italy, though in a very minor degree, had also turned to 
St. Thomas as the one philosophical guide for moderns. 
Spain furnished Gonzalez ; Germany had her Kleutgeu : 
and even France and Belgium, so devoted to Descartes, 
showed a few zealous Thomists. But it must be admitted thai 
in the generality of Catholic schools, St. Thomas and Peri- 
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pateticism were almost unknown quantities ; and even in 
Rome, in the hearing of the illustrious school represented 
by the Jesuits of the Civiltd Gattolica, other Jesuits, following 
the lead of Tongiorgi, taught in the Roman College a system 
which was pregnant with concessions to others. After years 
of meditation, Leo XIII. raised the banner of unadulterated 
Thomism. The student will not expect us to adduce the 
reasons given by the Pontiff for his action ; suffice it to say 
that he declared of the Angelic Doctor : " There is no part 
of philosophy which he does not treat with equal intelli- 
gence and solidity. Distinguishing carefully reason and 
faith, and uniting them amicably together, he has so safe- 
guarded the rights and dignity of each, that reason, raised 
by him to the highest summits, can mount no higher ; and 
as for faith, she can expect from reason no greater help than 
she has received from St. Thomas." In the year following 
the publication of the JEterni Patris, our Pontiff proclaimed 
the Angelic Doctor patron of all Catholic Universities, 
Colleges, and Schools. On Oct. 15, 1879, in a letter to 
Cardinal de Luca, Prefect of the Congregation of Studies, he 
announced his intention of founding in Rome an Academy 
which would be devoted to the defence and explanation of 
the Thomistic philosophy ; and he also declared his pur- 
pose of publishing a new and complete edition of the works 
of St. Thomas, according to the edition of St. Pius V., now 
become exceedingly rare. In order to encourage the stu- 
dents in Rome to prosecute their Thomistic indagations con 
amove, the Pontiff announced that thereafter there would be 
held, at stated times in his presence in the Vatican, public 
disputations on scholastic subjects ; and in accordance with 
that promise, students from all the Roman Colleges had 
the honor of breaking philosophical lances, from time to 
time, before one of the best philosophers of our day. In a 
Brief dated Dec. 25, 1880, and addressed to Cardinal 
Dechamps, archbishop of Malines, Leo XIII. expressed his 
desire that a chair of Thomisic philosophy should be 
established immediately in Louvain, in order to oppose a 
solid defence against the materialistic attacks which were 
favored by " that unbridled liberty of speaking a ad writing 
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which now reigns in Belgium, and which engenders the 
most detestable opinions." In Louvain, as well as in the 
Universities of Lille, Fribourg, and Washington, and in all 
the more considerable of the ecclesiastical seminaries of 
the Catholic world, the voice of the Pontiff was heeded, 
and there the doctrine of the Angel of the Schools now 
reigns triumphant (1). 

The Encyclical Arcanum, which appeared on Feb. 1-1, 1880, 
has for its subject that most abused of all social institutions 
in our day, Marriage. After the preludes which would 
naturally occur in such an instruction, His Holiness says in 
regard to Christian Matrimony : " There cannot subsist a 
true and legitimate matrimonial contract, which is not, at 
the same time, a Sacrament ; for Christ raised marriage to 
the dignity of a Sacrament." The Pope then proceeds to 
show how the materialistic theories concerning marriage are 
not only false, but pernicious, since they prevent the good 
which God had in view when He endowed matrimony with 
graces which would render the family happier and more 
virtuous. The burdens of marriage, continues His Holiness, 
often appear to be intolerable ; and then the civil authority 
intervenes, granting divorce, a fruitful source of miseries, of 
misfortune for children, of shame for women, and of license 
for all. History shows, remarks the Pontiff, how well the 
Popes have deserved of humanity by defending the sanctity 
of marriage against powerful sovereigns like Henry VIII. , 
Napoleon, etc. The Pope is careful to add that the Church 
does not deny that the State lias the right to legislate con- 
cerning the purely civil effects of matrimony ; she clearly 
recognizes the distinction between the two powers, civil and 

(1) The following remarks of Mgr. T'Serclaes on the effect of the ^tcrni Patvis are 
worthy of the reader's attention : " Peace is now established in Catholic schools ; burning 
dissensions agitate minds no longer. Even heterodox philosophers applaud the intellect- 
ual activity which prompted the decree of Leo XIII., and which has affected them so 
adversely. Nowadays no one thinks that he can dismiss the arguments of the Scholastics 
with some smart saying or some Jocosity concerning Aristotle. Everyone understands 
that in the doctrines of the Stagyrite and of St. Thomas are found the highest forms of 
human thought. Men now study both these authors. For very many, this study has only 
value as a scientific curiosity. For others, it is a kind of research for philosophical truth. 
For all. it constitutes an evolution of non-Catholic thought in the direction of Christian 
philosophy. And this is an immense result of the Initiative taken by Leo XIII." Luc. 
cit.. Vol. 1.. p. 271. 
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ecclesiastical, demanding only that neither one interfere in 
the province of the other. 

The Encyclical Sancta Dei Civitas, dated Dec. 3, 1880, is 
devoted to the obligation, on the part of the faithful, of 
aiding the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, founded 
at Lrvons in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and of 
sustaining also the kindred works, the Society of the Holy 
Infancy, and that for the Schools in the East. It was upon 
this last work that Leo XIII. chiefly relied for the success 
of his many plans for the restoration of the East, the cradle 
of our faith, to the true fold. The Encyclical 31 Hit an s Dei 
Ecclesia, issued on March 12, 1881, proclaimed a Jubilee ; 
and called on the Universal Church for prayers on account 
of the present " intolerable position " of the Holy See in its 
ancient capital. " The Head of the Church," cries the Pontiff, 
" is deprived of his rights, and is embarrassed in a thousand 
ways in the exercise of his supreme ministry ; he possesses 
now only a shadow of royal majesty, which has been left to 
him as though to deride him." Leo XIII. describes in 
moving terms the recent spoliations of ecclesiastical property 
in the Eternal City — spoliations which extended even to the 
property of the Propaganda, which every preceding revolution 
had spared. He speaks of the oppressive laws sanctioned 
by the intruding government, the obstacles put in the way of 
educating the young, the profanation of churches, the erection 
of Protestant temples ; and he concludes that " all our 
courage, and all our human care, will be vain, if heaven does 
not send us opportune succor." 

The Encyclical Diutnrnum, published on June 29, 1881, 
was one of the most important documents issued in this 
pontificate, since it dealt with civil governmental authority. 
The Pontiff begins with the principle that in every society 
an irrepressible necessity calls for a ruling authority. No 
rebellion, though it were arrogance incarnate, ever succeeded 
in actuating the idea of no one person or authority being 
obeyed. Nevertheless, ever since the religious innovations 
of the sixteenth century, men have succeeded in lessening 
greatly the force and majesty of authority ; in fact, since the 
so-called Reformation, an exaggerated liberty has gradually 
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come into vogue, and men have invented all sorts of systems 
on the origin and constitution of society. At length it hap- 
pened that certain philosophists of the eighteenth century 
insisted that nil authority comes from the people " in such 
fashion that the possessor of authority is only a delegate of 
the people, and can be deprived of his authority by the 
people who delegated him. Catholics think differently, and 
derive authority from God, who is its natural and necessary 
principle." The Pope does not deny that the leaders of a 
society may, in certain cases, be chosen by the multitude ; 
but by this choice " the right of government is not given- 
authority is not conferred ; it is the person who will exercise 
the authority that is designated." In all this teaching there 
is no question of political forms ; the Church can approve of 
a republican or any other form of government, if it is just. 
Therefore the people have a right, provided they do not 
violate justice, to adopt that government which best suits 
their character and favorite institutions. After a refutation 
of the theory of a " Social Compact," Leo XIII. shows the 
advantages of the Catholic doctrine ; and in the first place, 
the security enjoyed by a governm 3nt whose snbjects obey 
from conscientious motives. The sole reason for a refusal 
of obedience, in the case of such subjects, would be a mani- 
fest opposition between orders received and the natural law or 
the commands of God. " But in this case, it is the authority 
of the ruler that is null ; it becomes null, when it violates 
justice." The Church has always tried to introduce her 
doctrine on the nature of the civil power into the practical 
lives of men. Therefore the early Christians obeyed the 
Pagan emperors who persecuted them ;• they refused obedi- 
ence only when the divine law was involved. After the civil 
power had become Christian, and the Church had become 
the recognized moving spirit of civil society, the Church 
gave to the civil power a species of consecration when the 
Roman Pontiff instituted the Holy Eoman Empire ; and that 
institution would have proved most beneficent for both 
Church and State, if princes and peoples had remained faith- 
ful to the intentions of its founder, the Roman Pontiff. So 
long as harmony reigns between Church and State, the 
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Church effectually pacifies the people when they rebel against 
the State ; and she bears to the rulers the complaints of the 
people. What have the false ideas on the civil power pro- 
duced ? Nothing but seditions, license, carnage ; and now 
all is tending toward Anarchy, Communism, or Nihilism. 
Governments have no power of sufficient efficiency to resist 
these excesses ; severe punishments avail nothing, for, as St. 
Thomas and experience teach, fear only causes the victim to 
wait for an occasion to revolt against its inspirer. Recourse 
must be had to a principle of obedience more elevated than 
fear ; and that principle is conscience, the fear of God. Leo 
XIII. terminates his Encyclical with an invitation to rulers 
to profit by the powerful assistance of the Church, and to 
protect the Church, were it only for the good of the State. 
The Encyclical Humanum Genus, dated April 20, 1884, 
resumes the motives which have inspired the Church in 
her condemnation of Freemasonry. As we have already 
described these motives in our special dissertation on the 
diabolical sect (1), and as the same motives have been con- 
tinually placed in evidence during the course of our work, we 
need not now repeat them. Leo XIII. declares that he wishes 
not to accuse each Mason in particular, nor even each one of 
the Secret Societies, of all the crimes which are committed 
by the societies in general. Among the adepts, there are 
some who ignore the veritable objects of their organizations ; 
and among those who well realize what those objects are, 
there may be some who do not approve certain consequen- 
ces of their principles, while others may not dare to apply 
those consequences. Be this as it may, rightly contends the 
Pontiff, we must judge Freemasonry by its principles, rather 
than by a few particular facts. Then the Pope discourses 
on Naturalism, the principles of which Freemasonry reduces 
to action ; and he refers to the deliberations in the Grand 
Orients of our day concerning the advisability of retaining 
among the statutes of the order that which recognized the 
existence of God — deliberations which resulted in a schism 
among the sectarians (2). As a matter of fact, the Pope 
might have added, Atheism or Pantheism, on the part of a 

(1) Vol. iv., ch. IS. (2) Ihi. p. 436. 
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candidate for Masonry, is no bar to his initiation in any 
Lodge in the Masonic world. The Pontiff lays much stress 
on the efforts of Masonry to transform the civil laws, wher- 
ever it attains to power, in a Naturalistic sense ; especially 
in the matter of divorce, and of indifYerentism in the educa- 
tion of youth. Attention is also drawn to the Naturalistic 
principle, so eagerly propagated by Masonry, that all author- 
ity must be rejected which is not derived from man himself. 
In conclusion, Leo XIII. renews all the condemnations of 
Freemasonry, emitted by his predecessors. 

The Encyclical Immortale Dei, issued on Nov. 19, 1885, 
may be regarded as a development of the Diuturnum. Leo 
XIII. reminds us that when Gregory XVI. and Pius IX. (the 
latter chiefly in his Syllabus) condemned certain modern 
governmental theories, the pontifical reprobation was not 
visited upon any particular form of government, considered 
in itself ; nor was that reprobation intended for any greater 
or less share of the people in governmental matters — a share 
which is often useful, and sometimes obligatory. Nor from 
these condemnations by Gregory XVI. and Pius IX. should 
any one pretend to conclude that the Church is opposed to 
real liberty ; nor should it be supposed that the Church 
condemns the political toleration of false religions, when such 
toleration is demanded by a necessity of obtaining some 
great good, or of avoiding some great evil. The Church 
approves the liberty which fosters prosperity, and which 
protects the State against arbitrary violence. The Church 
has ever encouraged the precautions taken against the tyranny 
of rulers ; she ever protected municipal franchises, as well as 
all measures which secured in equal measure the honor and 
happiness of all citizens. Instead of being an enemy of 
modern inventions, the Church favors everything which tends 
to develop science and progress. . Leo XIII. calls on Catho" 
lies to heed the judgment emitted by the Holy See in regard 
to those modern false liberties, the evil fruits of which are 
evident to every observer. Undoubtedly a government which 
tyrannizes over its Catholic citizens can be tolerated with 
difficulty ; but " the principles on which that government is 
based may be such as admit of no rejection." It is very 
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necessary, insists the Pontiff, that Catholics should share in 
the administration of municipalities, were it only in order to 
procure a Christian education for their children. His Holi- 
ness would like to see all Catholics, in the emergencies of 
to-day, forget intestine discords, and turn all their energies 
to the advancement of the Church and of true civil progress. 
The Encyclical Libert an, published on June 20, 1888 y 
begins appropriately with the name which produces so many 
throbs, sometimes exultant, more frequently despairing, in 
the human heart ; for the document deals exhaustively with 
the theories of true and of false liberty, and its sole object 
may be said to be a proof that when the Church is charged 
with being the foe of liberty, " the reason of that accusation 
is to be found in the erroneous idea of liberty which the 
accuser has formed." Of all the Encyclicals of Leo XIII., 
this one lends itself least readily to the process of synopsis ; 
but the Poutiff himself, at the end of the document, saves 
one such labor to some extent, when he specifies the various 
gradations of modern Liberalism. He regards as the worst 
kind of Liberalism that which refuses, in both public and 
private life, all obedience to God. Next to this species, he 
finds the greatest wickedness in those Liberals who would 
submit indeed to the Natural Law, but who repudiate 
Revelation, at least in the social order ; and this class of 
Liberals, just like the first, cries loudly for an entire " separa- 
tion of Church and State " — a pernicious error, in their inter- 
pretation of the phrase, since the two powers, although of 
different dignity and different ends, were meant by God to aid 
each other. These " separationists of Church and State " are 
of two classes. Some would have governments act as though 
there were no such an institution as the Church, leaving 
religion among such matters as are purely private. Others 
deny to the Church the rights belonging to a real society, 
allowing to her simply the right to exhort and entreat her 
members, recognizing in her no legislative or coercive power ; 
and these gentry quite consistently subject the Church to 
the State, precisely as they subject all other societies. 
Besides these Liberals who are avowed " separationists of 
Church and State," there is a third class composed of persons 
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who doiiot approve the specious maxim, but who contend 
that the Church ought to be less uncompromising in her 
attitude toward the spirit of the day. To this class the Pontift 
replies that their demand would be reasonable, if there were 
a question of arrangements which might be consonant with 
truth and justice ; but that the Church, the divinely-appointed 
guardian of truths which are necessary lor all times and 
circumstances, can never keep silence when error and 
injustice are offered for the veneration, or at least for the 
approval of men. " It follows from what has been said," 
continues the Pope, " that it is not permissible to accord 
freedom of the press, of thought, of teaching, and of worship, 
as so many rights inherent in the very nature of man ; 
although all these liberties may be granted for just reasons, 
on condition that they do not degenerate into license " (1). 
This Encyclical was completed by another, beginning : Sapi- 
eutice Christiana*, dated on Jan. 10, 1890, and treating of the 
principal duties of Christians, but also manifesting the prin- 
ciples which have regulated the policy of Leo XIII. in the 
various countries of Christendom — principles which have 
inspired the advice which he has given so frequently to 
Catholics of every nationality, although at the same time he 
adapted them to the particular necessities of each case. 

On Oct. 15, 1890, Leo XIII. addressed to the Italians an 
Encyclical in their own language, warning them of the 
dangers attending the present religious situation in their 
land. " If there were a question of our person alone," says 
the Pontiff, " if we did not see Italy menaced in her faith , 
and rushing to her ruin, we would bear all outrages in 
silence." Then he dilates on the plan of the sectarians, 
" not a new plan, unless it be new in its audacity, in its 
ferocity, and in its rapidity of execution "—the destruction 

(l)The London Saturday Rrvicu\oneo( the most sterling Protestant periodicals in 
England, said of this Encyclical : " After a careful rending of this long document, we have 
not discovered one idea which all sincere Christians might not accept. .. -When we think 
of th^ vast influence of the Catholic Church, and of the obedience of Its numerous hierar- 
chy to the instructions of its supreme head, we must believe that these words of Leo XII I., 
so firm and so logical, will produce happv results In the multitude of the faithful. «n a 
time when faith Is so cruelly attacked. It Is consoling to read this Encyclical, so fun of 
dienity, and to observe that It does not contain one word of bitterness or of reproach. End 
that It has not a trace of fanaticism or of narrow-mindedness." 
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of the temporal power of the Pope the abolition of religious 
orders, the enforced conscription of ecclesiastics, the rob- 
bery of Church property, the secularization of everything 
ecclesiastical, the enforcement of civil marriages, and 
exclusively lay instruction of the young. In Italy, " all the 
laws which can outrage the Church, all the measures which 
can trammel her, are first proposed, discussed, and carried in 
the Masonic Lodges. To ensure the passage of such enact- 
ments, it is sufficient that they be known as injurious to the 
Church." The Pontiff declares that " it is necessary for the 
world to realize that the struggle between the Papacy and the 
Italian Revolution is of an essentially religious nature " ; 
and that now it is the first duty of every Italian to defend 
the inestimable treasure of his faith, " no matter at what 
cost, and under the pain of eternal damnation." Then the 
Pope details the methods appropriate for the war which the 
Italians must wage ; and perhaps the chief among their 
weapons, after prayer, is to be the Catholic press. As a 
counterpart to the present false and dangerous situation in 
Italy, the Pontiff draws a picture of an Italy reconciled with 
the Holy See. He exhibits a restoration of a spirit of duty, 
now unknown; a solution of social questions facilitated; 
" public liberty substituted for license " ; civil concord re- 
established. As for Rome especially, " placed again under 
the peaceful and paternal sceptre of her Pontiff, she would 
be once more that which Providence and the centuries made 
her ; that is, instead of being reduced to the rank of a capital 
for a particular kingdom, the prey of a dualism of two sover- 
eign powers which is contrary to her history, she woiTld be 
again the capital of the Catholic world, grand with all the 
majesty of religion and of the supreme priesthood, the mis- 
tress and model of civilization for all the nations." 

On July 16, 1892, Leo XIII. addressed an Encyclical to 
the bishops of Italy, Spain, and the two Americas, in praise 
of the great Italian sailor and discoverer, Columbus. The- 
people of the United States of America were then pre 
paring for a grand World's Fair, which was to honor the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of the New World ; and our 
Pontiff wished to show that the Holy See always took part in 
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the glorification of great and honorable enterprises. " "With- 
out doubt," said His Holiness, " the Church reserves her 
special ' honors for supernatural virtues, since they are 
connected with the eternal salvation of souls ; but neverthe- 
less, she does not despise the other virtues, nor does she 
fail to appreciate them at their worth. . . .Certainly God is 
admirable in his saints ; bnt the traces of His divine strength 
also appear in those who have been distinguished by 
brilliancy of soul — in men whose elevation of mind and 
sparks of genius could have come only from their Creator." 
Then in the name of the Catholic Church, the Pope speaks 
of the discoverer of America as " Columbus noster — our 
Columbus"; for it was the religious motive, the Catholic 
faith, that inspired the grand enterprise. " Deeply engraved 
in his heart was the resolution to open up new lands to the 
Gospel " ; for we know that as soon as he appeared before the 
Spanish sovereigns, " he assured them that they should not 
hesitate to patronize his ambition, since their names would 
be immortal, if they helped to carry the name and teachings 
of Jesus Christ to those distant regions." And when his 
prayei'S had been heard, "he attested that he had besought 
God that the Spanish sovereigns, aided by the divine grace, 
would persevere in their intention to send the Gospel to 
those new countries. Finally, Columbus declared that he 
intended to ask Pope Alexander VI. for some apostolic men 
who would preach the faith in the new regions. One can 
imagine the joy with which Columbus wrote to Raphael 
Sanchez, the first who returned from the Indies to Lisbon, 
that ' they should render to God never-ending thanks for 
His having deigned to bless their enterprise, seeing that 
now Jesus Christ could rejoice in heaven and on earth 
because of the salvation of innumerable peoples who were but 
recently going to perdition.' " This was the spirit, says the 
Pontiff, which sustained Columbus " amid the contrary 
opinions of the wise, the refusals of princes, the tempests of 
the ocean, and the continuous vigils which often menaced 
his life. Then there were the combats with the savages, 
the conspiracies of the wicked, the perfidies of the envious, 
the calumnies of his detractors, and finally the chains with 
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which the innocent man was loaded." The Pope shows 
Columbus as the worthy accoraplisher of the divine plan : 
" When about to brave the ocean, he orders the adventurers 
to perform acts of expiation for their sins ; he prays the 
Queen of Heaven to direct the course of the ships ; and 
before giving the order to make sail, he invokes the august 
name of the Most Holy Trinity. Then, during the voyage, 
when the crews murmured, he knew that he was in the 
presence of God, and he preserved his tranquillity of spirit. 
His intention was manifested in the names which he gave 
to the newly-discovered islands ; and whenever he was about 
to land on one for the first time, he took possession of it in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Wherever he landed, he im- 
mediately planted the sacred sign of the Cross ; and he was 
the first to chant in the new territories that sweet name of 
the Redeemer which he had so often sung to the accompani- 
ment of the murmuring waves during his trying voyage. 
Whenever he founded a Spanish colony, the first building 
erected was a church, in which all of the popular feasts 
could be celebrated with august ceremonies.' " 

On Nov. 18, 1893, our Pontiff published his Encyclical 
Providentissimus Dens, treating of the excellence of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and of the Protestant and Rationalistic methods 
of so-called criticism in their regard. After a development 
of the saying of St. Jerome that an ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures is an ignorance of Jesus Christ, the Pope details the 
solicitude ever manifested by the Church for the explana- 
tion of Holy Writ to the people, beginning with the olden 
" Apologists " and the schools of Alexandria and Antioch, 
and ending with the Scholastics, "among whom the palm 
belonged to St. Thomas of Aquino," and the many Catholic 
scholars whose labors were facilitated by the invention of 
the printing-press. The Protestant idea of private inter- 
pretation is refuted by the Pontiff; but he lays greater stress 
on the Rationalistic theories, which, in last analysis, so many 
of the modern Protestant Biblicists adopt. These votaries 
of the " higher criticism " are more radical than were the 
original Protestants ; and it must be admitted that they are 
far more logical. " They discern in the Scriptures only 
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fictions and human inventions ; according to them, the 
Bible gives us pure fables or lying histories. They find no 
prophecies or divine oracles, but either predictions composed 
after the events, or simple intuitions of the human mind. 
In fine, they would attribute the Gospels and the Apostolic 
writings to authors very different from those to whom 
they have been assigned." The Pontiff' devotes some space 
to practical instruction of the professors who must train 
ecclesiastical students in methods adapted to a refutation of 
this so-called system. As for the comparatively recent 
development of these theories, the " perverse art so injur- 
ious to religion, an art which has been dignified by the name 
of ' higher criticism,' and which consists in judging of the 
origin, integrity, and authority of each book, only by what 
is termed internal evidence ; it is certain that in historical 
questions, such as that of the origin or preservation of the 
Scriptures, the testimony of history ought to weigh more 
than any other. As for the internal evidence, it possesses, as 
a rule, only value sufficient to warrant its use by way of 
confirmation." The Pontiff calls attention to the difficulties 
which are so often adduced from the natural sciences by so 
many heterodox critics. " There would never be any dis- 
agreement between the theologian and the physicist, if each 
would remain within his own domain, taking care to follow 
the advice of St. Augustine ' to affirm nothing rashly, and not 
to present the unknown as certainly known ' (1). . . .When: 
scientists advance certain proofs for an assertion, the inter- 
preter of Scripture ought to be able to prove that the said 
assertion does not at all contradict the Bible, if the Bible 
is properly understood ; and let the interpreter remember 
that very often things are advanced as certain by the scientists, 
only to be afterward rejected with equal certainty by 
their successors." Undoubtedly, admits His Holiness, it 
may happen that the meaning of a certain passage in the 
Bible seems to be doubtful. " In order to solve the difficulty, 
the authorized rules of interpretation will avail much ; but 
it is absolutely forbidden to restrict inspiration to onlv some 
parts of the Scripture, or to admit that the sacred writer 

(1) In Gen., Op. Impcrf.. IX. 
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was himself deceived. In fact, there can be no toleration 
for the system of those who, in order to escape these diffi- 
culties, dare to say that in the Scriptures divine inspiration 
affects only matters of faith and morals. These persons seem 
to believe that when there is a question of the genuineness of a 
text, we should not inquire as to what God said, but rather seek 
for the reason of His saying it. All the Scriptures recognized 
by the Church as canonical were written, in their entirety and 
in all their parts, under the dictation of the Holy Ghost. It 
follows, therefore, that either the Catholic idea of divine 
inspiration is perverted, or God is represented as the author 
of error, by those who assert that there can be anything 
false in the authentic texts of Holy Writ." The Pontiff 
warns all Biblical scholars and all physicists that God, the 
Author of Nature, is also the Author of our Holy Books ; 
and that consequently in those writings there cannot be any 
real contradiction of the truths of Nature. When there seems 
to be a contradiction, " you must try to compel its disappear- 
ance, either seeking from wise theologians the more probable 
sense of the passage in question, or examining more carefully 
the force of the arguments which militate against it. Nor 
should you despair, if the apparent contradiction still 
persists ; for since truth cannot contradict truth, you may be 
certain that an error has crept either into the interpretation 
of the sacred text, or into the contrary thesis. At any rate, 
let the decision be suspended ; it has often happened, as we 
have said, that some science would make much ado about 
some one of its objections against the Scriptures, only to 
see the objection abandoned as absurd in later times." 

Now that we approach the end of our review of the pon- 
tificate of Leo XIII. , the moment when the reader will expect 
from us a judgment as to the calibre of this " Lumen in Ccelo " 
of the nineteenth century, we find that we prefer to question 
the gentlemen of the Liberal school concerning that judg- 
ment. Let us listen, in the first place, to that valiant Spanish 
republican, Castelar. Writing to Boyer d'Agen, on April 11, 
1892, in reply to that editor's request for an article on this 
subject, to be inserted in his work on Leo XLLI. in the Eyes 
of His Contemporaries, the most eloquent of all modern 
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Liberals emitted the following, among other noteworthy 
reflections: " To-day, when tho Church realizes that it is 
her mission to furnish religion to free peoples, and when 
she calls tho French Catholics to peace aud harmony by an 
acceptance of tho Republic, a man who has been a democrat 
during his entire life finds that all is now accomplished 
which he announced in our immortal Constituent Assembly 
of 1879 : ' No, deputies,' said the writer of these lines in the 
session of May 5, ' I do not belong to the world of theology 
and of faith. I think I belong to the world of philosophy 
and of reason. Nevertheless, if it happens that I ever return 
to the world that I have left, I shall not embrace that 
Protestantism whose iciness freezes my soul, freezes my 
heart, freezes my conscience — that Protestant religion ivhich is 
the eternal enemy of my country, of my race, of their history. 
Indubitably I shall return to the beautiful altar which once 
inspired the grandest sentiments which I have ever experi- 
enced during the entire course of my life ; I shall once again 
kneel with both knees before that Most Holy Virgin who 
calmed my first passions with her tender smile ; I shall once 
more fill my entire being with the perfume of the holy incense, 
with the strains of the organ, and with the pictures on the 
stained glass which showed me the golden wings of the 
angels who were the continual companions of my soul in its 
infancy. And at the hour of my death, deputies, I shall 
ask for a refuge in the arms of the Cross, in those arms 
which are stretched to-day over that little spot of earth 
which is to me the most beloved and most venerable on earth 
—the grave of my mother (1). ... I must tell you, deputies, 

(1) Here Castelar notes that the Diarin de Sesioncs, from which he quotes the report of 
his speech, observed that this passage was received by the entire Cortes with frenzied 
applause, so true is it that every Spaniard must he a Catholic, at least In heart. And he 
adds : " I note this applause, not from any puerile vaulty as an orator, but because I wish 
to show that when I thus expressed my sentiments in regard to the Catholic religion, I 
struck the key-note which dominated the hearts of ns democrats (of Spain), as they yearned 
for a reconciliation between the spirit of modern progress and their religious belief, the 
true source of spiritual life." Castelar was a Freemason during the whole of his political 
life : his death (May, 1899) was sudden ; but we may well hope that at that dread moment 
an Act of Contrition was made by the grand genius who dared to express such sentiments 
as those in the text In the face of a Cortes (republican) which was nearly entirely Masonic. 
From the day on which Castelar stigmatized the Protestant sysii m as " lhe enemy of his 
country and his race," and declared that he hoped to die at the feet of Mary, and " in the 
arms of the Cross," throughout the world the Protestant. Masonic, and J udii'O- Masonic 
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that I felt myself impelled to return to the religion of my 
ancestors — a religion which I have never totally abandoned, no, 
never! — at the very moment when, by the providence of God, 
Leo. XIII was raised to the pontifical throne ' (1). . . . The 
following words, taken from a discourse which was pro- 
nounced on Oct. 2, 1880, are so applicable to the present situa- 
tion, that it seems impossible that twelve years have passed 
since they were spoken : ' Everything leads us to suppose that 
the Papacy, in the person of the venerable Leo X1IL, tends 
toward a reconciliation. Well, let us also seek for recon- 
ciliation. ... I understand how a certain Ghibelline emperor 
can flatter the persistent Germanic aspirations by flaunting 
the pictures of Arminius and Luther in the face of Rome ; 
but I cannot understand a similar conduct on the part of a 
Freuch Republic. The sentiments now triumphant in the 
religious dissensions of France terrify me, because of their 
Jacobin character ; and the Jacobin character terrifies me 
l>ecause another Robespierre must be inevitably the predeces- 
sor of another Napoleon. If our respect for liberty prevents 
•our taxing interest, profit, and exchange, that same respect 
for liberty should prevent our imposing a tax on prayer, piety, 
and repentance.' I quote these olden expressions of mine in 
order to show the true enthusiasm and tenacity with which we 
desired a policy such as Leo XIII. has formulated ; and in 
order to show our hope that the same policy will be con- 
tinued in a wise successor of this Pontiff, and then be trans- 
mitted to the coming century, so that there may ensue a 
better condition of religious affairs than this century has 

press discerned in the former idol a man of no admirable qualities whatever. Of course 
:tlie volte-face was to be expected on the part of such gentry ; but we were not prepared 
to read in a periodica] edited by a self-avowed Catholic, a similar judgment on the repent- 
ant Freemason. In the Cosmopolitan for Aug., 1899, in the columns devoted to " MeD 
and Events" which are presumably editorial, the death of the great republican received 
this notice : " The man who died was a pessimist, a truckler to power, a considerer of his 
own comfort and success. The nobie manhood which bad been given up to the defense of 
republicanism and the rights of the people died ten years before the physical Castelar 
•expired. High ideals, noble aspirations, willingness to sacrifice life for his countrymen, 
had long since disappeared." 

(1) Here Castelar notes how, when he was Chief of the Executive in the short-lived 
Spanish Republic, he tried to procure harmony with the authorities of the Church ; and he 
recalls with satisfaction that this conduct entailed for him the loss of the presidency of the 
State. " And I reveal no State secret," he added, "when I declare that I gained the 
enmity of the French republicans on account of my severe and constant condemnation of 
their persecution of the clergy and of all religious ideas." 
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been able to produce. Human thought will never realize 
all the moral felicity, all the spiritual light, all the practical 
utility, which will accrue to the nations of Latiu race from 
the blessing given by a lloman Pontiff who honors liberty 
and democracy." Such was the judgment emitted by Cas- 
telar on the pontificate of Leo XIII. When Canovas del 
Castillo was asked by Boyer d'Agen to commit his impres- 
sions on the subject to paper, he wrote: "If some good 
Catholic were to undertake to imagine a Pope who would 
conform to the type desired by him, and who would also be 
capable of fulfilling the obligations which these difficult 
times impose on the Supreme Pontificate, could that Cath- 
olic evoke a fitter candidate than the one whom Providence 
has given to the Church in the august person of Leo XIII. ? " 
We have seen already the estimate formed by that eminent 
coryphee of the Italian Pvevolution, Battazzi, Thiers' " most 
clearsighted statesman in the world," concerning the per- 
sonality of our Pontiff. Let us now hearken to a petty 
peroration by Crispi. On Feb. 26, 1892, this luminary of 
the Lodges wrote : " Until 1887, I had supposed that Leo 
XIII. would be reconciled with Italy. Kegarding him as a 
superior man, I could hope that he would govern the Church 
with independence of spirit, pretending no longer to any 
civil power, and submitting to the laws of the State, in 
accordance with the commands of the Divine Redeemer. . . . 
But I became more and more convinced that the Jesuits, on 
whom Leo XIII. had conferred new privileges, are sufficiently 
strong to acquire domination over the grandest intelligences. 
Then I remembered a saying of an eminent statesman whom 
I had met in Berlin, fifteen years before. The remark was 
to the effect that when a man dons the tiara, be he Liberal 
or Beactionist, he is soon conquered by the Curia Romaim ; 
and if he does not yield, he will probably be conquered 
materially — in his person." In a note to this sage commun- 
ication, Crispi gives to the ecclesiastical world the startling 
information that " during the first years of his pontificate, 
Leo XIII. presented himself as a Thomist, but thereafter he 
was a Jesuit — a real contradiction, and undergone simply 
because of his yearning for temporal power." Anothei 
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famous Italianissimo, Giovanni Bovio, relieves himself of his 
bile with this emission : " In our day a wise Pope is no more 
possible than a holy one would be. A timidly enterprising or 
a skeptically resigned-to-everything Pope might be possible ; 
and at the very most, we might have an able Pope. Leo 
XIII., whose wounds are still fresh, is not resigned, and he 
is not sufficiently enterprising ; for Italy and all Europe have 
entered on a new order of things, and they look upon the 
bawlings of the Pope as upon the squallings of a baby. Leo 
is astute, for the atmosphere of the Vaticau, during the last 
six centuries, would corrupt even a St. Celestine ; but can it 
be said that Leo is truly able ? . . . What has he done ? He 
has called to his side the worst of counsellors — the Jesuits ; 
and exalting those whom the best Popes scarcely tolerated, 
he has shown that he does not know that in our day it is a 
waste of time to follow the policy of the Jesuits. But if we 
consider the advanced age of Leo, we must believe that he 
will never succeed in escaping from the iufluence of ' the 
black Pope '; and therefore his pontificate will leave no 
traces. He will leave behind him too many Encyclicals, 
and not one monument." 

We have just heard the judgments of two classes of 
Liberals on Pope Leo XIII. ; and certainly they differ vastly 
from each other, as might be expected when one class is at 
least honest, and the other is palpably mendacious, slimy iu 
its hypocrisy, and beastly in its ferocity. Many large 
volumes would not contain all the eulogies of Leo XIII. as 
priest, Pontiff, and statesman, which have been pronounced 
during the last few years by Catholic publicists of renown ; 
nearly all regard him as the grandest figure offered to the 
admiration of humanity in the latter half of the nineteentli 
century. It were a gracious task to endow our work with 
greater value by recording in it some of these tributes to a 
glorious pontificate ; but as we have already exceeded the 
limit of length necessarily determined for these dissertations, 
we shall now adduce the judgment emitted by one of the many 
prominent prelates who have grasped the significance of both 
the Leonine personality and the Leonine pontificate — Cardi- 
nal Satolli. Undoubtedly, Cardinal Satolli is personally 
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devoted to Leo XIII., probably more tenderly devoted to 
him than any other member of the Snored College ; but not 
for that reason should his testimony be charily received, 
for, as Justin McCarthy says when commenting on the words 
that we are about to quote, " we cannot take account of any 
great statesman's life and public career, unless we pay some 
attention to the opinions of his devotees. It must reckon 
for something that a man was able so to impress his devotees." 
While Cardinal Satolli was still apostolic-delegate in the 
United States of America, he thus summarized the purpose 
and results of our Pontiffs reign : " It would seem as if 
from the time when Leo XIII. succeeded Pius IX., he had 
formed a grand plan, in which he took cognizance of all the 
needs of humanity, and determined on the provisions he 
would make for those needs during the whole course of his 
Pontificate. We can best distinguish this design of the 
Pope in three particular directions. Firstly, in the Holy 
Father's ardent zeal for the development of studies. Sec- 
ondly, in the continued interest which he has shown in social 
science. And thirdly, in his untiring efforts to bring peace 
into the Christian countries by the spread of civilization, 
the teaching of religion, and the promotion of concord 
between Church and State. With regard to studies, Pope 
Leo has already reared a monument of imperishable fame 
by the successive acts of his Pontificate. Early in his reign 
he turned his attention to the encouragement of the study 
of classical literature, of philosophy and the natural sciences, 
of theology and the kindred branches of sacred sciences, 
such as Biblical knowledge and ecclesiastical history, and of 
judicial sciences, especially of Roman Law and Comparative 
Civil Law. To accomplish his aim he founded new chairs 
and new institutions in Rome for these various departments 
of literary aud encyclopedic knowledge, and called to his 
assistance some of the most eminent and learned professors. 
With regard to sociology, it is another of the Holy Father's 
glories that at this latter end of the nineteenth century, his 
Encyclicals are regarded as so many admirable parts of a 
grand doctrinal system, comprehensive and universal, em- 
bracing all the social sciences, beginning with the fundamental 
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theorems of Natural Law, and going on to the consideration 
of the political constitution of States, and of every economic 
question. The whole world knows how well the Pope's 
Encyclicals have carried out his plan, and how, for this 
reason, they have their own peculiar character, by which 
they are distinguished from the pontifical utterances of other 
Popes, even those of his immediate predecessor, Pius IX. 
Turning again to his policy of pacification, the ecclesiastical 
history of his pontificate, .the civil history of Europe, the 
universal history of the human race, will in the future nec- 
essarily accord pages of the highest praise to Leo XIII. 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Spain profess their bound- 
less gratitude for the peace-giving interventions of Leo XIII. 
in many grave and critical emergencies, and for acts which 
have been of the greatest moment to those nations. Asia 
also and Africa will be found joining in the chorus and laud- 
in" Leo, who has so often and so resolutely labored to re- 
awaken those old and fossilized portions of the earth to a new 
life of Christian civilization. Nor will America, through- 
out its length and breadth, withhold its tribute of loyal and 
generous esteem, veneration, and gratitude to Pope Leo for 
those acts of his pontificate which have at various times been 
promulgated, and by which he has shown his confidence 
and hope in the grand future of this mighty nation." 

Much has been written about the personal appearance 
and manners of Leo XIII. ; and as in the case of Pius IX., 
whose external and mental characteristics were so different, 
no man who has described them has been satisfied with the 
picture that he produced. Undoubtedly there is much in 
the atmosphere of the Vatican, in the religious and histor- 
ical associations surrounding the sublimest personage on 
earth — be his personality what it may — that renders human 
language comparatively weak, when it essays a verbal nar- 
rative of the emotions experienced in an audience with a 
Roman Pontiff, or even during one of the sublime functions 
at which the Pontiff officiates, or is simply present. But 
laying aside all that may be derived from the poetical or 
from the historical, there is no doubt that the presence of 
Pius IX. evoked feelings of positive filial affection for him, 
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.as well as sentiments of personal veneration, in all who 
conversed with him during one blessed quarter of an hour. 
That something akin to this feeling, as well as sentiments 
of unbounded admiration of his intellect, was consequent on 
anything like a personal relation with Leo XIII., is certain. 
Theobald Chartran, the eminent French artist who painted 
the best portrait of our Pontiff that exists, the portrait 
concerning the accuracy of which His Holiness wrote a 
very neat and complimentary distich (1), thus recorded the 
impressions produced in his mind by the many successive 
sittings, to which the only half-willing Pontiff snbmitted : 
" When I was first received in private audience by Leo XIII., 
a few days after his elevation to the pontifical throne, I was 
a pensioner of the Academy of France, and therefore very 
young, and quite prone to grand enthusiasms. And never- 
theless, when I found m}*self, last summer (1891), again in 
the presence of this grand figure, after an interval of thir- 
teen years, my emotions were far more agitating than they 
had been on the previous occasion. Since 1878, the person- 
ality of the great Pontiff has swayed the world so power- 
fully, although genially, that I may defy his adversaries — 
alas ! too many — to refuse homage to his vast intelligence. 
Bnt let us speak, at first, of the physical appearance of 
Leo XIII. His height, the supreme distinction of his 
entire person, his countenance at once energetic and mild, 
his spiritual and delicately-drawn lips, his hands so 
thoroughly aristocratic, his deep but melodious voice, and 
above all, those eyes so full of youth, life, and will ; in fine, 
a very unique combination makes the wonderful Pontiff 
the most completely interesting model that an artist could 
desire. You will easily understand how 1 was moved in 
the presence of this venerable man whom I regard as the 
most ideal personage of his century, when to my descrip- 
tion you add what others can portray with better effect— the 
immense influence exercised by Leo XIII. over the men 
of his day, and especially over those who approach him. 
^. . The intense admiration which I had already felt was 

(1) " Effiuirm xubjfcUim ocuti.% qui* dirrrt falfam 

jtwltat f lluic ximilrm t>ix jam irinrufxct AlieVen." 
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changed, now that I was admitted to an intimacy with Hie 
Holiness, to veritable worship ; I was captured, as to eyes, 
and as to heart. To the joy of being able to study this 
entrancing physiognomy at my ease, was now added the 
still greater joy of hearing, during long hours at a time, 
the Pontiffs warm and vibrating tones — the joy of listening to 
some of his innermost thoughts, and to some of the grand 
projects conceived in that powerful brain. I would like to 
say much more, and I could do so ; but I fear that I might 
not express my feelings well, and that I might say too 
much " (1). The picture drawn by Justin McCarthy is 
even more interesting than that presented by the French 
artist ; for the Irish writer is not only a ^sincere Catholic 
layman like Chartran, but he is also more of the man of the 
world : " Pope Leo XIII. is a man of a singularly grace- 
ful and imposing presence. He is generally described as 
very tall, but his slender form gives him the appearance of 
being much taller than he really is. He is a man not much 
above the middle height, but very slight and stately. His 
face is as bloodless as that of a marble statue. He dresses 
in white, and the white of his robes is only of a different 
tone from the pallor of his face. Many a visitor to Rome 
has been reminded, when seeing him, of the late Cardinal 
Manning, whom we all knew, and whom everybody who 
really knew, respected, revered, and loved. Even now, 
despite his advanced years, the Pope moves with a quick 
and easy tread, which has no suggestion of creeping old 
age about it. His feet glide easily along the floor, and lift 
easily from the floor. He enters readily and simply into 
conversation, and has the native-born sympathy which 
enables him to come at once into a cordial and thorough 
understanding with his visitors. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to say that he is brought into constant communication 
with men and women from all parts of the world ; and I 
have never heard of any one who did not go away impressed 
with his geniality and his graciousness. Among the many 
commanding figures in the Europe of our days, his is one of 
the most commanding. I have seen a good many great 

(1) Letter to Boyer d'ARen, April 11, 1892. 
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men in my time. I have been acquainted with Gladstone, 
and I have talked with Bismarck, and with Cardinal New- 
man ; and I can recall to memory the presence of the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and I knew Charles Sumner, 
the great American orator and abolitionist, and I have often 
seen and heard M. Berryer, and the late Prince Consort. 
But no picture has impressed me more than that of Pope 
Leo XIII. I remember well a conversation I had with 
the late Cardinal Manning, man}' years ago, and before I 
had the privilege of being able to call him my friend, when 
he looked back upon the earl}- days of England, and talked 
in his sweet regretful, and dreamy way of the time ' when 
saints yet trod the soil of England.' I do not expect any 
English Protestant to accept the views of Cardinal Manning, 
but an English Protestant may yet feel touched to reverence 
even b}- views which he does not accept as his own. I 
always think of Leo XIII. as one of those figures which 
must have been more often seen in the days when saints 
walked the earth — as, indeed, some saints do walk the earth 
even now." 



CHAPTER VII. 

POPE LEO XIII. AND THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

"We have already shown tha«t the Third French Republic will 
be described b} r future historians as having merited a promi- 
nent mention among the more virulent of the innumerable 
persecutors of the Church. Now we shall devote some space 
to the manner in which Leo XIII. endeavored to solve the 
politico-religious questions which necessarily agitated the 
Catholics of France, as they found themselves confronted by 
their naturally royalist predilections, and at the same time 
bv an evident necessit}' of procuring peace for the French 
Church. Commenting on the position assumed by our Pon- 
tiff on the social question in general, and on the political 
question in France, an eminent writer whom Catholics do 
not claim as their own, Melchior de Vogue, thus describes 
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what he would regard as adventurous daring on the part of 
a Chief Pastor of the Roman Church : " Think of the 
amount of decision that he must have possessed. Think of 
the crushing pressure which his habitual clientele must have 
exerted, in order to make him continue to act what seemed 
to be the necessary role of a Head of the Church — the part 
of a chaplain of a cemetery, appointed to the pious guardian- 
ship of political tombs in the shadow of the sanctuary. 
When he was eighty years of age, Leo XIII. issued forth 
from that cemetery ; he threw himself into the world of the 
living, in order to combat adversaries who thought that their 
ownership of the world could not be challenged. He had 
appreciated the words of his Master : ' Let the dead bury 
their dead ! '. . . Nothing will cause him to hesitate. The 
manifestations of his idea succeed each other with a pro- 
gressive increase of vigor, and with a lucidity which, 
considering his great age, confound us. In his Encyclical 
on the condition of the working-classes, of course, he has 
not solved the social problem — who will solve it? — but he 
has explained it more precisely than it has ever been 
explained, and he has frankly espoused the cause of the 
weak. And in the same spirit, in his Encyclical to the 
Catholics of France, he approached the political problems 
with as much practical moderation as doctrinal hardihood " (1). 
Having made all due allowances for certain absurdities so 
apodictically enunciated by M. de Vogue, we may say that 
his picture of Leo XIII., as the Pontiff adA'ised the Catholics 
of France to " rally " around the flag of the Republic, was 
that which presented itself to the most judicious minds, not 
only of France, but of the entire Catholic world. The sole 
object of Leo XIII., when he counselled the French Catholics 
to accept the Republic, was to secure the true interests of 
religion ; but his endeavors were more or less opposed by 
two very different classes of Catholics. In the first place, 
there were still in France many royalists of that stamp 
which the reader has probably regarded as peculiar to the 
old families of the Faubourg Saint-Germain ; and these 
traditional servants of the monarchy of Clovis and St. Louis, 

(1) Cited by T'Serelaes, loc. eit.. Vol. ii., p. 310. 
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whose religion and whose royalism seemed to be the same 
thing, orat least inseparably united, could not for a moment 
conceive the possibility of an unchristian French monarchy, 
or of any religious condition of affairs which would not be 
firmly based on royalty. To these noble relics of an age 
long vanished, the Pontiff said : " Preserve your admirable 
fidelity to the legitimate monarchy, if you will ; but do not 
impede the paramount interests of religion by a political 
attitude which I believe to be destructive of those interests." 
Then there was another class of Catholics, whose acquain- 
tance we made when we treated of Gallicanism, and of the 
relations between Louis XIV. and the Holy See— politicians 
who were almost as un-Catholic as the Febronians of Ger- 
many ; that is, men who were impregnated with Regalism 
and with a Liberalism of their own manufacture ; men who 
willingly relegated religion to a rank inferior to that in 
which they placed the government of their preference. To 
these gentry Leo XIII. said : " Remember that religion can 
be the obsequious servant of no human being or institution. 
Feign no longer to speak in her noble name. Assume not to 
defend her with weapons which disgrace her, only to exalt 
yourselves." Of course there was a third and less prominent 
sort of Catholics, composed of persons whose practice, if not 
whose theories, was a mixture of those of the other classes. 
Some time before our Pontiff essayed to unite these classes 
into a strong party for the defence of religion, the Count de 
Mnn, then deputy for Morbihan, took the first step in that 
direction when he thus defined the duties of his Catholic 
compatriots in the circumstances of the day : " We must 
defend the indubitable rights of the Church, and her neces- 
sary liberties. . . we must cast into utter oblivion the wretched 
men who have outraged all our religious sentiments, and 
who have made a war on God the object of their policy. . . . 
No other ground, at least in my mind, is so appropriate for 
the union of all good citizens ; no other ground offers, either 
a more just cause, or more legitimate weapons, or a better 
chance of success." And then he summoned all Catholics to 
" raise the banner of the Cross " (1). The impressions pro- 

(1) Letter to Admiral Giqnel des Touches, Sept. 6. 1SRT.. 
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duced by this initiative were thus indicated by U Univers : 
" The openly religious journals have saluted the letter with 
joy ; the hostile ones have replied with violent attacks ; 
certain others have organized a conspiracy of silence " (1). 
The Osservatore Romano, then a semi-official organ of the 
Pontiff, applauded "the courageous endeavor to procure 
the salvation of France by making religion the basis of 
the labor which will be needed in order to raise the 
country from the degradation to which the Revolution 
has reduced it." After the elections of Oct. 5, in which 
the Catholics gained many seats in the Legislature, Count 
de Mun made another appeal to his co-religionists, inviting 
them " to march in the advance-guard with renewed energy 
and unity. The Catholic party will thus be formed on the 
field of battle, and on the day after the fight we shall be able 
to organize it, and make of it a rampart for social order " (2). 
This hint that the Catholic party might soon be an indepen- 
dent organization, and not a mere auxiliary of the Conserva- 
tive forces, caused several of the royalist leaders to oppose 
the Count de Muu as endangering their cause ; but the 
accessions to his ranks more than counterbalanced the 
defections. However, the political disunion among the 
Catholics was increased. The Count de Mun had pro- 
claimed that his party would agitate for freedom of worship 
and of Catholic teaching ; and that its social programme 
would insist on a revision of the testamentary laws, upon a 
legal amelioration of the lot of the workingman, and on a 
revival of the olden corporations or medireval trades-unions. 
" In order to carry out this programme," said the count, 
" we must form a compact and powerful party, which 
will have its authorized representatives in Parliament." 
Out of 77 important Catholic and Conservative journals, 
35, with V Univers and La Croix at their head, favored 
the Count de Mun ; but 42, headed by Le Monde, op- 
posed the formation of a distinct Catholic party. Most 
of the French bishops preserved silence in the matter ; but 
several, among whom the most loud-spoken were Freppel of 
Angers, and Thibaudier of Soissons, reproved the new leader 

(1) Oct. 3, 1885. (2) Letter to the Univers, Oct. 11, 1885. 
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as though he desired " to fasten the cause of the Church to 
that of au earthly monarchy " — a thing which the count 
combatted with every force of his soul, and which Freppel 
and his friends, albeit quite unconsciously, were certainly 
promoting. Great was the surprise of both factions of the 
Catholic party, when, on Nov. 9, little more than a month 
after his announcement of his great ambition, Count de Mun 
sent to the press a declaration that " in order not to cause a 
division among the Catholics, he renounced the project of 
the organization which he had meditated." It was generally 
understood, both in Rome and in France, that the sole reason 
for this action was an expression of a wish, on the part 
of Leo XIII, that for the moment the controversy among the 
Catholics should cease. The Pontiff himself was consider- 
ing the details of a project for political unity among all the 
honest men of France ; and in the meantime, the good cause 
could only be injured by acrimonious discussions, such as 
too many editors and pamphleteers were fomenting. The 
plan which Leo XIII. was excogitating differed very not- 
ably from that of Count de Mun. In the first place, Count 
de Mun always avowed himself an ardent royalist ; and 
although he desired that the Catholic party should be 
independent, he intended that it should be an ally of the 
Conservative and dynastic forces. Leo XIII, on the con- 
trary, was to ask all honest Frenchmen to unite, without any 
royalist preoccupations, in an acceptance of the constituted 
Third Republic. Secondly, Count de Mun considered in his 
programme many social questions, which, however minutely 
and exhaustively the Pontiff may have treated them else- 
where, he did not touch in any of his appeals to the French 
on the matter of their political duties. The opposition 
experienced by Count de Mun showed Leo XIII that the 
valiant successor of Montalembert had undertaken a task 
which was above the forces of any layman ; it remained to be 
seen whether the Supreme Pastor could conquer the obstacles 
which impeded the great design. The first clear indication 
of the wishes of Leo XIII in this matter was furnished 
by the famous toast pronounced by Cardinal Lavigerie at a 
banquet given to the officers of the French fleet then in the 
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harbor of Algiers, on Nov. 12, 1890. This toast, followed 
by the Marseillaise, played by the White Fathers, whom the 
cardinal had founded for the extirpation of African slavery, 
produced consternation in the ranks of the royalists. We 
subjoin some of the salient passages of this discourse : " In 
the presence of that past which still bleeds, and of the 
future which ever threatens, our great need is unity ; and 
allow me to tell you that unity is the sincere wish of the 
Church, and of all her pastors in every grade of the hier- 
archy. Undoubtedly the Church does not ask us to renounce 
either the souvenirs of a glorious past, or those sentiments 
of fidelity and of gratitude which honor all men. But when 
the will of a people is clearly affirmed ; when in the form of 
a government there is nothing — as Leo XIII. has recently 
proclaimed — which is opposed to the principles which alone 
can give life to Christian and civilized nations ; when, in order 
to save one's country from the abyss which yawns before 
her, it is necessary to adhere conscientiously to her form 
of government ; then the moment has arrived for the sacrifice 
of all that honor permits one to sacrifice. ... It would be 
folly to hope to support the columns of an edifice, without 
entering into the edifice "itself, were it only to prevent the 
would-be destroyers from completing their work of madness." 
Two days after he had fired his bombshell, the cardinal sent 
to each one of his clergy a copy of his speech ; and in the 
accompanying letter, he alluded to certain instructions of Leo 
XIII. concerning the participation of Catholics in public 
affairs, and drew this conclusion : " It is the duty of 
Catholics, and conducive to their honor, not to allow the 
present situation of the Church in France to be prolonged ; 
and for the fulfilment of that duty there is but one practical 
means, the course advised by the Sovereign Pontiff — to take 
part resolutely in public affairs, not as adversaries of the 
established government, but, on the contrary, as claimants 
of all the rights of citizenship in the republic which governs 
us. This adhesion ought to be a work of resignation, of 
reason, and for us Catholics, after the formal instructions 
which I have cited, a work of conscience." The storm 
excited by these words of Cardinal Lavigerie, a prelate so 
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nniversally admired and revered, impelled several French 
bishops to write to the Holy See, in the hope of discovering 
whether or not His Eminence had voiced the sentiments of 
the Holy Father; and when Cardinal Rampolla had sent an 
apposite letter to the bishop of Saint-Flour, His Eminence 
of Algiers forwarded to each of his clergy a circular, in 
which we read the following recommendations : " The Holy 
Father has officially undertaken the work already begun ; 
he has entered upon it in the letter from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Rampolla, which I have sent to you, and in which 
you must have perceived three principal points, on which I 
myself have reflected on several occasions. The first is the 
reiterated affirmation that the Church is hostile to no 
particular form of government. The second is the advice to 
Catholics, considered as such, to separate their political 
cause and political actions from those of the old parties. 
The third is the advice given to Catholics to unite closely 
on the ground of their religious interests, simply for the 
vigorous defence of those interests." Shortly after the 
issuance of this circular, Lavigerie received from the Pope 
a Brief, dated Feb. 9, 1892 ; and it so formally approved 
of the cardinal's course, that His Eminence deemed it propei 
to communicate it also to his clergy. The Pontiff had 
assured the cardinal that all that His Eminence had done in 
the premises had corresponded perfectly with the needs of the 
time, and with the tokens of his devotion to the Apostolic 
See (1). Among the adhesions to the policy enunciated 
by Lavigerie, that of Mgr. Isoard is noteworthy as containing 
a protest against the assumption of the Radicals that Radi- 
calism and the French Republic must necessarily be syn- 
onymous terms. " You are not the Republic," apostrophized 
the bishop of Annecy ; " you are not France. You are not 
masters, and we are not subjects. AVe ask nothing of you ; 
we ask not to communicate with you ; wo have no need of 
you. The constitution of every republican State gives to 
everyone of its citizens the right of place on its soil ; and 
we take our place. If we did not take that place long ago, 

(1) " Studio ct officio tun . . . uptime contjruchaut rationi temporiz, crpcctatioui 
noftrft, ct aiiis (jurvjam cdidcras testimoniii dc cgrcQia tua crga V08 voluutate." 
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it was because many Conservatives and many Catholics 
deemed it better to attempt the impossible task of changing 
the form of government." Very many of the French bishops, 
however, refused to follow the initiative of His Eminence of 
Algiers ; and the bishop of Bayeux, in a pastoral to his 
people, thus described the variations in episcopal opinion : 
"These differences turn on no point of doctrine, but merely 
on the manner of regarding a particular political situation. 
All the bishops perceive the peril now menacing France ; 
all denounce the sect which persecutes Christianity ; all 
proclaim that the present question is more important than 
any merely political question. In fact, the question is : 
shall France remain Christian ? All the bishops reject the 
idea that the Church is necessarily attached to any one form 
of government, and that she naturally anathematizes all 
other forms. All the bishops agree concerning the strict 
obligation of all Catholics to unite for the defence of their 
religion ; but here, and here alone, there is a diversity of 
opinion, some of the bishops holding that without abjuring 
their past, and without abandoning their hopes, the Catholics 
may unite for the defence of religion under the direction of 
ihe bishops, subordinating their particular sympathies to 
ihe superior interests of the defence incumbent on them. 
Others, however, believe that these superior interests require 
a loyal adhesion to the present government. . . .As for my- 
self, I think that the Church would compromise her ministry, 
•were she to identify herself with either a monarchical or a 
republican policy." While the bishops and the leaders of the 
Catholic laity were debating, they should have remembered the 
adage, Fas est et ab lioste doceri. The Brethren of the Three 
Points plainly manifested their fear lest the Catholics should 
shake off their political lethargy, and become the determining 
factor in the government of the French State ; for nothing i.<? 
more certain than the imminent ruin of Masonic domination in 
that State, whenever the Catholics of France furnish a united 
parliamentary phalanx for the defence of civil and religious 
liberty. In a discourse at Vic de Bigorre, delivered on Aprft 
20, 1891, Jules Ferry said : " The evolution of the Catholic 
party cannot be regarded with disdain ; if that evolution if 
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well managed, uinl if there is sufficient intelligence to follow it 
out, it may become a very redoubtable engine of war." In 
the Masonic " convent " of 1S01, M. Thulie, President of the 
Council in the Grand Orient of France, perorated in this 
fashion : "It is certain that Clericalism is trying to plant its 
standard in our camp, in order to more easily throttle 
the Republic ; but, just as we did in 1877 and 1889, wo Free- 
masons will rise in a body, crying : ' We are here, and you 
shall go no further ! ' Brethren, I drink to the Assembly 
which has so well replied to the hypocritical attempts of 
the Clericals to invade our Republic." On the same occasion, 
Brother de Serres reminded the adepts of the words of the 
cold-blooded Brisson : " Our worst enemies are not the most 
Clerical of the journals, but rather such journals as Le 
Temps and the Journal ties Debuts, who have masked as 
republicans for a long time." Masonry, therefore, feared a 
coalition of the honest men of France ; but, nevertheless, 
no less a personage than the Count d'Haussonville, head of 
the " royalist group," emitted at Nimes, on Feb. 8, 1891, the 
following declaration : " Let us not be afraid, gentlemen, to 
use exact language. France desires a king ; a king alone can 
peacefully restore France to her proper place in Europe. . . . 
It is to this complement of her destiny, or rather to this 
return of her prosperity, that France aspires ; and it is be- 
cause she has a confused idea that the Republic will never 
give, this blessing to her, that she is now a prey to miser- 
able prognostications." And on July 19, the same Catholic 
champion insisted that a " determined resistance " should 
be opposed in the electoral field to all the Catholic republican 
candidates, althongh, of course, the simple Catholic candi- 
dates should be sustained. In this emergency, the semi- 
official Osservatore Romano took occasion, while addressing 
M. de Cassagnac, the leader of the Catholic imperialists, to 
also rebuke the school of Count d'Haussonville : " M. de 
Cassagnac should remember that sincere defenders of relig- 
ion ought not mix religious interests with those of their 
party ; they should not make use of religion in order to op- 
pose systematically the existing government. True Catholics 
know that in matters of this kind they owe complete sub- 
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mission to the Sovereign Pontiff and his representatives, 
especially in regard to the relations between the Church and 
the State — relations which, in France, are regulated by the 
Concordat. We trust that M. de Cassagnac will reflect on 
the fatal consequences of his published theories." Such 
advice might naturally have produced unimportant results ; 
but greater promise of French Catholic harmony was given 
when the five cardinals of France, on Jan. 16, 1892, after a 
vivid arraignment of the Third Republic at the bar of his- 
tory and of common justice (1), counselled the French Catho- 
lics " to terminate their political dissensions, and planting 
themselves squarely on constitutional ground, to look espe- 
cially to the defence of their threatened faith. . . to accept 
frankly and loyally the political institutions them in vigor, 
while resisting, at the same time, every usurpation 
of the secular over the spiritual power .... to be faithful 
to their electoral duties, the fulfilment of which by all 
honest men would secure a national representation which 
would legislate for the reforms so necessary for public 
tranquillity." Sixty-six bishops endorsed this document ; 
but even then the desired political union of the French 
Catholics was not effected. The time for a Pontifical inter- 
vention had come ; and on Feb. 16, 1892, Leo XIII. issued 
his Encyclical to the French people, a document which 
many have regarded as signalizing an embrace of Democ- 
racy on the part of the Holy See, finally disgusted with the 
monarchs of the earth, but which others, and probably with 

(1) The following were the complaints of the Church against the Third Republic, as 
enumerated by the Ave cardinals. The abrogation of the laws allowing public prayers and 
encouraging the observance of the Lord's Day. The banishment of the crucifix from the 
schools. The prohibition, given to the soldiers, to attend religious services in a body. 
The obstacles thrown in the way of the bishops, in the matter of their relations with the 
Holy See, and in the matter of ecclesiastical nominations. The new jurisprudence which 
sanctioned the " marriage " of priests. The suppression of the revenues of canons, and of 
very many vicars ; and the progressive reduction of the entire ecclesiastical budget. The 
arbitrary fines which deprived the clergy of the greater part of their miserable subsidy. 
The ruinous civil administration of vacant dioceses. The expulsion of religious from their 
convents, and in the cases of exempted convents, such exceptional and tyrannous taxes as 
inevitably entailed the death of the communities. The banishment of religion from the 
programmes of the Universities. The laicization of the primary schools, including the 
prohibition of entrance to any priest, and the exclusion of any catechetical instruction. 
The suppression of all scholarships in the seminaries. The enforced enlistment of sem- 
inarians in the army. The abolition of military chaplaincies. The laws favoring divorce. 
Thy secularization of all hospitals. Innumerable difficulties thrown in the way of persons 
wbo desired to leave money for pious purposes. 
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better reason, have considered .is destined to boa cause of an 
eventual return to her historic paths, on the part of France- 
The Encyclical began with an assurance of the continual 
and pre-eminent love of the Pontiffs for the people of France ; 
and then the Pope asserted the principle that religion must 
be the necessary foundation of all social stability. His 
Holiness then refuted the calumny that attributes to the 
Pontiffs " a desire to obtain a political domination over the 
State " — a calumny which was advanced even in the case of 
the Divine Founder of the Church. The struggle which the 
Church is now called to sustain, said the Pope, is the same 
as it ever has been, " and it is scarcety modified, even in 
form." In order to defend the cause of the Church, " close 
union is necessary " ; and the French were informed that 
here His Holiness alluded to " the political differences 
among them concerning their proper attitude toward the 
existing Republic." Every form of government, insisted 
the Pope, is good, providing it conduces to the public weal I 
but " Catholics, like all other citizens, are at full liberty to 
prefer one form of government to another, precisely because 
none of these forms are opposed to the dictates of sound 
reason, or to the maxims of Christian doctrine." Coming 
then to the domain of facts, Leo XIII. remarked that while 
principles never change, " they frequently assume a charac- 
ter of contingency, being affected by the circumstances in 
which they are applied " ; and the French were asked to 
remember that " whatever may be the form of government 
in a nation, it cannot be considered as so definitive, that it 
can never be changed " ; the Church alone enjoys the privi- 
lege of immutability in her constitution, whereas we know, 
concerning human organizations, that " time, the great trans- 
former of all things here below, works radical changes 
in their institutions." When such changes have entailed 
anarch}' or other disorder on a nation, " social necessity 
compels that nation to provide for itself ; and thisnecessit}- 
justifies the creation and existence of a new government, let 
its form be what you will." The civil power, considered as 
such, is from God (1 Bom., XIII., 1) ; and once established, it 
is permitted, and may be necessary, to accept it," and this 
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great duty of respect and of dependence will be obligatory, 
so long as the public weal demands its fulfilment, because 
the common good is, after God, the first and last law of 
society." These principles, continued the Pope, explain 
the wisdom of the Church, when she maintained relations 
with each of the many governments which have been estab- 
lished in France during the last hundred years ; " this atti- 
tude of the Church forms the safest guide for the conduct of 
French Catholics in their civil relations with the Republic, 
the existing government of their nation. Let them banish 
the political dissensions now weakening them ; let them use 
all their energies for the restoration of the moral grandeur of 
their country ! " His Holiness assured the French that he 
did not forget the anti-Christian character of the Third 
Republic ; but it was precisely because of the iniquity of 
their present rulers, that " putting an end to all dissensions, 
all honest men should unite in order to combat, by every 
legal and proper means, the progressive abuses of their 
Legislature." The Pontiff terminated his Encyclical with 
the wish that " his words might dissipate the prejudices of 
many men of good faith ; and that they might facilitate 
a pacification which would end in a perfect union of all the 
French Catholics, so that they would defend successfully 
the cause of ' Christ ivho loves the French.' " In his anxiety 
to seminate his ideas, if possible, at every fireside in France, 
Leo XIII. took the unprecedented course, on the part of a 
Roman Pontiff, of allowing himself to be "interviewed for 
publication " by an editor of the Petit Journal, not a 
Catholic paper, but the one possessing the largest circula- 
tion in the world ; and by such a proceeding our Pontiff, 
far from demeaning himself by adopting the chief weapon 
of the day in order to serve humanity, acted just as St. 
Gregory VII., Innocent III, or Sixtus V., would have acted, 
had they lived in our days (1). Leo XIII. thus popularized, 

(1 ) This interview was held shortly before the appearance of the Encyclical, and was 
published at the time when that document was first read in France. It may be regarded 
as a kind of commentary by the illustrious author himself. The editor of the Petit 
Journal guaranteed the absolute authenticity of the detailed conversation, both as to 
substance and as to form. It ran as follows: Editor .* " We would be grateful. Holy 
Father, if you would inform us as to whether the continuous efforts of the Holy See for a 
settlement of our constitutional disputes haveany relation with the views of Your Holiness 
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so to speak, the important Encyclical in places where such 
documents seldom or never entered. All the French bishops, 
either explicitly or tacitly, accepted the counsels of Leo 
XIIL ; and when some of the recalcitrant royalists insisted 
that if Mgr. Freppel were still alive (he had died in 1891), 
he would have kept aloft the standard of the Lilies in defiance 
of Rome, Mgr. Sauve, one of the best theologians in France, 
an ardent legitimist, and an intimate friend of the late bishop 
of Angers, wrote a defence of the prelate, which he termi- 
nated with these words : " I have no doubt whatever that if 
the late Monseigneur of Angers were with us to-day, he 
would be in line with all the bishops of France, and that, 

in regard to the external affairs of our country; whether, that is. Your Holiness 
wishes to assist In the work of all our patriots, the strengthening of France." Pupe: 
"My desire, like the wish of the Church, is for the happiness of France. France is a 
nation with a vivid spirit and a generous character. If sometimes she does not follow the 
right road, the one most conducive to her true interests, she quickly repairs her error, 
when she learns the truth. I greatly desire, and I do so consistently, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, that dissensions disappear In France, and that there may be amoug you nothing 
which will foster weakness. I believe that all French citizens should unite, although each 
may preserve his private preferences ; but In the domain of action, there should he an eye 
only for the government which France has given to herself. The republican form of 
government is as legitimate as any other. I lately received the president of the Committee 
on Organization of the World's Fair In Chicago, who requested the co-operation of the 
Holy See in that great American enterprise. Now, the United States of North America 
are a republic, and in spite of the Inconveniences inseparable from unlimited liberty, they 
grow greater every day, and the Catholic Church has developed there, without any contests 
with the State. There the Church and the State agree well, just as they should agree 
everywhere, neither encroaching on the rights of the other. There liberty is the founda- 
tion of the relations between the civil power and the religious conscience. Everywhere 
the Church asks for liberty, before anything else. Let my authoritative voice be correctly 
understood, so that my objects and my attitude may not be travestied. Whatever the 
Church enjoys in the United States, she ought to enjoy, with much more reason. In republican 
France. I talk in this same fashion to all Frenchmen who come to see me ; I want them all 
to know my real sentiments. I regret that certain highly-placed personages have not yet 
dared to publish, as they ought to have done, the efforts which I have made for the peace 
and prosperity of your noble nation, the nation ever regarded by me as the Eldest Daugh- 
ter of the Church. I shall persist In this course, and I shall encourage all who enter on it. 
It Is in order to facilitate this task that the Church should attend to her veritahle mission, the 
moralizing of souls, the indoctrinating of them with a spirit of sacrifice and of devotedness. 
At the same time, she Interests herself in the condition of the weak ; my declaration con- 
cerning the rights of the working classes ought to render more easy the internal pacification 
of France, by reducing to a small minority the number of those who have no other pre- 
occupation than to trouble minds, and to impede the union of their countrymen— a union 
without which France cannot accomplish her grand destinies. It Is by means of the solid 
internal constitution which I desire for France, that In spite of her enemies, she will fully 
regain her olden pre-eminenee. I am pleased to learn that France earnestly desires peace- 
in spite of her enormous military resources, and of the grand courage of her sons. If 
she coutinnes unfalteringly to cherish this wisdom and this patience : if she knows how to 
banish the dissensions which arrest her development and paralyze her intlnence; If sh*> 
decides to abandon entirely the works of chicanery and of persecution ; she will soor 
re-occupy the glorious place in the world which once was her own." 
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docile to the voice of Leo XIII., lie would exclaim : 'Rome 
lias spoken ; the cause is finished.' And I dare to assert 
that he would use his great influence with the Count of 
Paris and his partisans to determine them to follow the 
counsels of the Holy Father." In the commentary on the 
Encyclical which Mgr. Sauve published at this time, he 
indicated, for the benefit of all the ultra-royalists who 
misinterpreted the real significance of our Pontiff's advice, 
what was to be his own course, as an unflinching legitimist 
and an uncompromising Catholic. Having promised that he 
would not admit the intrinsic legitimacy of the Third Repub- 
lic, he pledged himself "to abandon all attempts for a 
monarchical restoration ; to undertake no royalist prop- 
aganda ; to not only renounce all illegal acts detrimental to 
the existence of the Republic, but to abstain, out of religious 
deference to the desire of the Pope, from even any legal 
enterprises which might procure the substitution of the 
monarchical for the republican form of government." Such, 
and perhaps a smaller one, was the sacrifice which Leo XIII. 
demanded from the French royalists. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

POPE LEO XIII. AND THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 

Although the reader is probably conversant with the 
general features of the subject, and although he must know 
that Leo XIII. did not condemn the Land League and the 
principle of Home Rule, as was asserted by the entire 
Masonic press, and by all the foes of Irish liberty, we propose 
to consider briefly the reason for the Pontiffs intervention 
in the political affairs of Ireland, and the nature of that 
intervention. Probably the most satisfactory commentary 
on this intervention is that given by Justin McCarthy in his 
short but admirable biography of the Pontiff; and for the 
benefit of those who have not read that work, we subjoin 
some passages which will illustrate our subject (1). Our 

(1) " The condition of Ireland was, indeed, beginning to command the attention of the 
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purpose is to briug into bolder relief certain featnres which 
Mr. McCarthy has left iu shadow. The Laud League, 
formed in 1879 for the purpose of procuring a reduction of 
farm-rents in Ireland, and for a facilitation of an acquirement 
of freeholds on the part of the tenants, had for its most practi- 
cal and immediately-resulting feature the fact that when a ten- 
ant was unjustly threatened with ejectment, he was sustained 
by all the other members of the League. A very slight ac- 
quaintance with Irish history will prevent any sane mind from 
feeling surprise at the sympathy extended by the immense 
mass of the Irish clergy, following the initiative of the 
archbishop of Cashel, to the new patriotic movement. 
Scarcely a year, however, had elapsed since the foundation 
of the League, when the violence of a considerable section 
of the Irish press, an extravagant development of the ever-to- 
be-remembered system of " Boycotting," and numerous out- 
rages on the part of a mysterious society of " Moonlighters," 
gave to the Parnellite engine so ultra-revolutionary an aspect, 

whole civilized world ; and it need hardly be said that the sympathy between the Papacy 
and the Irish Catholics had been close and constant for generations and for centuries. 
There were two great agitations going on in Ireland— one political, and one agrarian— but 
the two working together, and forming between them a complete national movement. 
The political movement was for Home Rule; the agrarian movement was, roughly speak- 
ing, for the abolition of despotic landlordism, and the creation of a peasant proprietary all 
over Ireland. ... The Pope did at last intervene— not directly, and not by way of any 
Papal fulmination ; but the Vatican decidedly issued an opinion and a warning to the Irish 
people on the uational movement, the political and the agrarian ; and the intervention 
was received with a chorus of applause from the landlord class, and the Conservatives 
and the anti-Nationalists of Ireland. The counsellors of the Pope naturally relied a good 
deal upon the representations and the advice of the English Catholics. Now the English 
Catholics belong almost always to the higher classes in social life. They belong for the 
most part to the landlord order, and their sympathies would naturally go with the claims 
of their own order. Then, again, the English Catholics, as a rule, have no sympathy with 
the Irish national cause— the cause of Home Rule. I do not mean to say that this is true 
of all the English Catholics. 1 know far too well for that. I know that the sympathies of 
men like Lord Ripon, and Lord Acton, and Lord Ashburnham, and many of the most 
distinguished of the English Catholic priesthood, are cordially with the principle of national 
self-government for Ireland. But, as a rule, neither the cause of the political reforms 
which Ireland claims, nor that of the agrarian reforms which Ireland has so long needed, 
can be said to have the sympathy of the English Catholics. Now it is In the very nature of 
things that a good deal of the ideas of the English Catholics must have made a way into 
the councils of those who advised Pope Leo. For a long time, too, the Archbishopric of 
Dublin had been in the hands of men like Cardinal Cullen and Cardinal Mac.Cabe— good 
men, pious men, learned men ; but men who shrank In alarm from any agitation that 
seemed likely to be troublesome, and who were apt to hear the first thunder of approaching 
revolution in every rising sound of popular agitation. It must be owned that Ireland was 
passing through something very like a national revolution — No doubt some wild things 
were said on national platforms, and in the terrible death-struggle between the luudlordii 
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that Pope Leo XIII. deemed it wise to address a warning 
letter to Archbishop MacCabe of Dublin. This salutary 
caution, dated Jan. 3, 1881, began with the recognition of the 
deplorable condition of the great mass of the Irish people, a 
state of affairs which had endured for centuries, but which, as 
a rule, the Irish had borne with exemplary patience, sustained 
by their invincible constancy in the Faith. The Pontiff 
reminded the archbishop, and through him the Irish nation, 
that during the long course of its terrible sufferings, his 
predecessors had never ceased to warn it not to depart from 
the paths of moderation and justice, even when those suffer- 
ings appeared to justify revolution ; and he besought the 
bishops of Ireland to restrain their flocks within the bounds 
of legality, since it was evident that within those bounds 
the Irish cause would ultimately conquer, with the least 
possible additional misery for the people. The Irish bishops 
communicated and explained the pontifical letter to their 
diocesans ; and in a meeting held at Maynooth, they drew the 
attention of the people, but especially of the English Govern- 

and the tenants some wild deeds were done on both sides. If the tenants had no just 
claim in what they demanded, then it has to be pointed out that every recent Government, 
Liberal or Tory, has abetted them since in their unjust demands; for every Government 
has yielded more and more to their claim, and has proclaimed that each subsequent con- 
cession was a concession to the cause of justice and of order. The truth had at last begun 
to be officially recognized, which John Stuart Mill preached in vain thirty years before, when 
he insisted that the Irish land-tenure system was entirely exceptional and apart, and such as 
no civilized legislation, except that of England, would tolerate — There had always been 
an agrarian agitation in modern Ireland ; but up to the formation of the Land League it was 
crude, unorganized, sporadic, spasmodic— each locality, each group of tenantry, acting for 
itself, upon its own impulse, and by its own ways. The effort and the purpose of the 
Land League was to consolidate all the agrarian agitation of Ireland into one system, 
acting under directions from headquarters. Such a movement, under the guidance of 
men like those who directed it, might be trusted to be a check on disorder and crime : not 
a stimulant to disorder and crime. But it is easy to understand that, to observers at a 
distance, it may have seemed at flrst^as it did seem indeed to some observers close at hand 
—the methodising and embattling of all the forces of agrarian revolution. It was in 
reality a strike of the tenantry against an intolerable system. To the counsellors of the 
Vatican It seemed, as at one time it seemed to Mr. Gladstone, a rebellion against the most 
sacred principles of social law. The Vatican intervened, and Mr. Gladstone also inter- 
vened To the advisers of the Pope it undoubtedly appeared that they were only uttering a 

much needed appeal in favor of law and order, social and moral. To the majority of the 
Irish Nationalists it seemed that the Vatican had come to the help of Mr. Gladstone and or 
the English Government in the effort to stamp out a great national and patriotic agitation. 
At that time Mr. Gladstone had not become fully acquainted with the realities of Ireland's 
oondition and of Ireland's needs. No one can doubt— no calm observer among Irish 
Nationalists ever doubt— the absolute good faith and sympathy of the advice ichich 
the Vatican gave to Ireland. To the authorities in the Papal Court, nothing thatcould 
happen to Ireland seemed so terrible as that Ireland should commit crime.'''' 
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merit (which had drawn great comfort from the document), to 
that part of the letter which expressly avowed that the Irish 
grievances were cud rely legitimate. The prelates insisted, 
before the world, that the land laws of Ireland created and 
fostered a continual danger for peace ; and they declared 
that reformative legislation alone would restore order. In 
their reply to His Holiness, they thanked the Holy See for 
the letter to His Grace of Dublin, and they declared that 
they shared the pontifical grief lor the few violences which 
compromised the cause of a people who were clamoring for 
their rights. But they besought the Holy Father not to 
give implicit credit to the interested reports of these violences 
which were circulated by the organs of the oppressor. 
During the stress of difficulties caused by the " Act of 
Coercion," introduced in parliament by Gladstone, and tyran- 
nically applied by Forster, the attitude of the Irish clergy 
was as moderate as the Pontiff could have desired ; and His 
Holiness expressed his satisfaction by enrolling Archbishop 
MacCabe in the Sacred College on March 27, 1882. But the 
Land Act of 1881 had proved to be almost entirely nugatory ; 
for in the year which followed its application, there were 
17,3-41 evictions, and consequently a large increase of agrarian 
outrages. Therefore our Pontiff wrote another letter, under 
date of Aug. 1, 1882, in which he declared that the condition 
of the Irish people gave him " more anxiety than consola- 
tion," because of the continuous miseries of the island, and 
because of the consequent and frequent abandonment of many 
to the dictates of unreasoning passion, " as though it were 
possible for a hope of public happiness to be found in dis- 
honor and crime." The Irish had a perfect right, said His 
Holiness, to struggle for their rights ; " we cannot suppose 
that what is granted to all other peoples should be denied to 
the Irish ; but they should remember that the useful is subject 
to the laws of justice, and that it is shameful to defend even 
the most just of causes with unjust means." It is not surpris- 
ing that this pontifical letter was almost barren of results 
among a people who were then groaning under the goad of the 
Coercion Act, and who had just seen Parnell and their other 
chief champions shut up in Kilmainham Jail. Their zeal 
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in subscribing to the "Parnell Testimonial Fund," designed 
to defray the expenses of the defence of their leader in his 
forthcoming trial, did not diminish ; nor would the Holy See 
have wished it to grow less, had the original object not soon 
included the jjrovision — secret, but no less evident — of a 
fund wherewith to produce and sustain an open "rebellion." 
In consequence of this apprehension, the Cardinal-Prefect of 
the Propaganda addressed a circular, on May 11, 1883, to 
all the Irish bishops, prohibiting the priests from taking 
any part in the subscription ; but taking care to subjoin : " It 
is perfectly proper for the Irish to try to better their miser- 
able lot ; it is not wrong for them to contribute money for 
that purpose." It was in this year 1893 that occurred the 
much-talked-of mission of Mr. Errington to the Vatican — a 
mission which was not at all " official," but which could well 
be termed, in diplomatic parlance, "officious," and concern- 
ing which a Roman gentleman of reliability, one who was 
well versed in the secular affairs of the Vatican, did not 
hesitate to write : " Mr. Errington, a Catholic and an Irish- 
man, proved to be no honor to this double qualification. 
After many endeavors to negotiate in ihe sole interests of 
those who wanted the agitation to end without any cessation 
of Ireland's miseries — men who hoped to deprive the Irish 
people of that Pontifical sympathy which has always been 
accorded to the victims of tyranny and injustice, Errington 
ended by throwing off the mask in an impertinent and 
mocking letter, published in the United Ireland of Aug. 1, 
1885 " (1). Justin McCarthy thus comments on this Erring- 
ton mission : " The mission, as it was sometimes called, of 
Sir George Errington, then Mr. Errington, to Rome, was a 
ridiculous incident in a serious story. Mr. Errington was 
then a member of the House of Commons, and of that group 
of Irish representatives whom Mr. Gladstone, with uninten- 
tional humor, once called ' the nominal Home Rulers.' He 
was a man of position and of education, but he certainly was 
not a striking political figure. He was more a Liberal than a 
Nationalist. He was well liked in society, but had made 
no mark whatever in the House of Commons. Somehow or 

(1) Casoli ; Chronicle of the Life and Pontificate of Leo XI1L, p. 3£>. Rome, 1890. 
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other the late Lord Granville allowed himself to be persuaded 
for a moment that Mr. Errington had great influence with the 
Vatican ; and that it would be a good thing to make use of 
that influence in order to secure for the English Govern- 
ment the help of the Pope in the struggle against the Irish 
national agitation. The facts of the whole story never came 
full}' out, although many attempts in and out of Parliament 
were made to get the full tale told. Mr. Errington un- 
doubtedly was under the impression that he had a formal 
authority from Lord Granville. Lord Granville was under 
the impression that he had nothing of the kind. It was ad- 
mitted that a letter of recommendation had been conceded to 
Mr. Errington, but it was denied that the letter imposed on 
him, or entrusted to him, any manner of diplomatic author- 
ity or function. There was a great deal of question and 
answer, statement and counter-statement, denial and qualifi- 
cation, until at last the English public began to get tired 
of it. Finally, a letter of Mr. Errington's, never intended 
for publication, found its way somehow into the newspapers, 
and proved that Mr. Errington himself had not taken his 
mission very seriously. Then the whole subject soon passed, 
in England at least, away from the attention of the public. 
In Ireland, however, the national feeling still remained for 
a time unsatisfied and excited. There was a good deal of 
ancer among the Nationalists because of the manner in which 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were supposed to have 
acted. It was firmly believed by many persons, for a time, 
that the English Government had insidiously endeavored 
to bring influence to bear upon the Vatican, in order that the 
Pope might be prevailed upon to censure the Nationalist 
movement in Ireland. Assuredly nothing could have been 
more unwise on the part of any English Government than to 
make such an attempt ; but Pope Leo was the last man in 
the world likely to allow himself to be drawn into such a 
piece of diplomatic artifice. Let it be added that Mr. Glad- 
stone was the last man in the world likely to make such an 
attempt. 1 am satisfied that on the side of the Vatican, ano 
on the side of the English Government, there wjis absolute 
good faith and high purpose. The one mistake made hy 
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the Government was in paying any attention whatever to 
Mr. Errington, or in allowing him or anybody else to sup- 
pose for a moment that he had been entrusted with any 
diplomatic mission. There is every reason to believe that 
as the Pope became more closely acquainted with the reali- 
ties of the Irish struggle, he came to take a more liberal 
view of the objects which inspired it, and of the men 
who guided it. The sympathies of the Pope with the 
Irish Nationalist cause grew and grew as that cause more 
and more justified itself. Only the other day, the Pope 
sent his blessing to Mr. Dillon, on the wedding morning 
of the man who had taken so prominent a part in the 
political and the agrarian agitation throughout Ireland." 
Again reminding the reader that we have not proposed 
to give even a sketch of this momentous period in the 
history of Ireland, since an abundance of trustworthy 
sources of information are at his command ; and that our 
sole object is to note the relations of Leo XIII. with the 
Irish movements of his day ; we now touch on his course in 
reference to the " Plan of Campaign," instituted in 1888 by 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien. This method of warfare on the 
tyrannous landlords of "Ireland, conceived in minds which 
were at least sincere, seemed at first to be both pacific and 
invincible. All the farmers in a given estate, rich as well as 
poor, were to form a kind of " solidarity " ; each tenant was 
to contribute to a common fund, to be held by a chosen com- 
missioner, the sum of money which he could afford ; this 
commissioner was to treat with the landlord or his agent ; 
and if the landlord hearkened to the representations of his 
farmer-tenants, and agreed to a reduction of rent, such as 
was demanded, then he would be paid by the representative 
commissioner. If the landlord refused the compromise, he 
was to receive no rent ; and if he did not capitulate, his sole 
alternative was the ejectment of all his tenants. And where 
would he find new tenants ? While the landlord was con- 
sidering this conundrum, the ejected tenants would be 
supported, at least to some extent, by the sums that they 
had entrusted to their commissioner. Certainly this " Plan 
of Campaign " was attractive ; but nevertheless, the Holy 
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See could not approve of the universal " Boycottage " which 
it involved. Notwithstanding this objection, the Pontiff 
appointed to the see of Dublin, on July 3, 1885, Mgr. Walsh, 
one of the most pronounced Nationalists in Ireland ; and 
the question of " Boycotting," so far as its morality was 
concerned, seemed to be in abeyance until 1887. Then the 
Pontiff appointed Mgr. Persico, a prelate of experience, a 
Capuchin who had been vicar-apostolic of Agra in India, and 
afterward bishop of Savannah in the United States of 
America to make on the spot a severe and minute inves- 
tigation into the affairs of poor, long-suffering Ireland. 
According to the slow-and-sure fashion of the Roman curia, 
Persico worked during a year before he submitted his report ; 
and then, on April 13, 1888, there was emitted by the Holy 
Office a decree which condemned the " Plan of Campaign," 
as well as the system of " Boycotting," as contrary to Chris- 
tian morality. We give the condemnatory passage of the 
decree, as noted in the circular which announced it on April 
20 : " The following question has been submitted to the 
Most Eminent Lords Cardinals who, together with me 
(Cardinal Monaco La Valletta), form the Tribunal for Inquiry 
into Heretical Depravity : In the disjmtes between tenants 
and landlords in Ireland, is it permissible to make use of the 
means, commonly termed ' Plan of Campaign' and 'Boycott- 
ing ' ? After a long and careful consideration, Their 
Eminences unanimously replied : ' It is not permissible.'' This 
solution of the question ivas approved and confirmed by the 
Holy Father on the ISth of this month." Great indeed was 
the commotion excited in Ireland by this decree ; and the 
bishops, assembled in Dublin for the purpose of allaying 
the excitement, could only draw attention to the fact which 
is elementary in the mind of every Catholic, namely, that 
the Roman Pontiff is supreme in all definitions on moral 
questions. At the same time, however, for the consolation 
of the complaining victims of English tyranny, the bishops 
asked the people to observe that the Head of their Church had 
assured them (the bishops) that the decree of the Holy 
Office " did not pretend to interfere in any manner with the 
Irish National Movement ; that, on the contrary, said decree 
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was intended to remove every obstacle to the success of 
that Movement." The Pontiff himself hastened to reassure 
his faithful children in Ireland by his Encyclical Scepe nos, 
issued on June 24 of the same year. His Holiness told the 
Irish that they ought not to need an assurance of the love of 
the Holy See for them ; but he deemed it necessary to remind 
them of their duty of obedience to the pontifical decisions 
in matters of morality. " Our office," he declared, " will 
not allow us to permit so many Catholics, whose salvation is 
entrusted to our care, to follow in a dangerous path which 
would lead to destruction, rather than to a betterment of 
their condition. "We must consider things as they are ; and 
Ireland should discern in this decree our love for her. 
Nothing can be so fatal to any cause, be it ever so just, as 
to be defended by violence and injustice." Catholic to the 
core, the Irish, almost to a man, obeyed the voice of the 
Head of the Church ; and it required monumental impudence 
indeed for the assurance emitted by that "Austrian diplomat " 
whom we shall soon meet in the Contemporary Review as 
the apologist of certain German Catholic friends of the 
Triple Alliance, to the effect that the Irish refused to accept 
" the doctrine of the Vatican, based on the principle that 
the Holy See has the right to interfere in all kinds of 
political questions." The assertion that the Holy See was 
or is averse to Home Eule for the Irish people was well 
refuted by Cardinal Manning when, in his discussion with 
Gladstone in 1890, he showed how Leo XIII. could have 
obtained the re-opening of formal diplomatic relations with 
England, had he been willing to oppose Home Kule for the 
sister-kingdom — an offer which he spurned with indigna- 
tion (1). And let us not forget that the system of " Boycott- 
ing " and the " Plan of Campaign," the sole features of the 
Irish Movement which our Pontiff opposed, " were never 
adopted by the Natioual Organization, and they were rejected 
by Parnell, the recognized head of the National Party, and 
by Gladstone " (2). Would the hypercritics of the Leonine 
policy have wished our Pontiff to be more of a Nationalist 
than the Nationalists themselves ? 

(1) See the CivlM Cattnlka, 1890, p. 745. 

(2) See the Dublin Freeman'* Jmarnal. May 25, 1888. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POPE LEO Xin. AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. THE DECISION ON 
ANGLICAN " ORDERS." 

If the student has carefully assimilated what we said 
conceruiug Anglican " Orders " in our dissertation on the 
Protestantization of England, as well as our reflections on 
the Gunpowder Plot and on the Emancipation of the 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland, he will be equipped 
for an appreciation of the short disquisition now awaiting 
him, without any preamble on our part. Nearly all intelli- 
gent persons in Great Britain knew, in 1885, that the Pope of 
Rome had granted an audience to Lord Halifax, the presi- 
dent of the " English Church Union," and the prominent 
champion of what a few Anglican Ritualists somnoriferously 
acclaimed as " Corporate Reunion " with Rome. But great 
was the astonishment of all good Protestants, when there 
appeared in the English journals a letter dated at St 
Peter's in Rome on April 14, 1895, and accounting for 
itself in these opening words: "Leo XIII., to the English 
people who seek the kingdom of Christ in the unity of 
the faith." The most important of the passages of this 
document read as follows : " Some time since, in an Apos- 
tolic Letter to princes and people, we spoke to the English 
as wed as to the other nations ; but we now address the 
English by a special communication, wishing to testify our 
sincere affection for their illustrious race. This desire has 
been nourished by the gr^at yearning of our heart for a 
people whose glorious deeds in the olden time the Church 
has always praised. And we have often been affected by 
conversations with Englishmen who testified to the kindly 
feeling of the English people toward us personally, and to 
their anxiety for peace and eternal salvation through unity 
of faith. God is our witness how keen is our wish that 
some effort of ours might tend to assist and further the great 
work of obtaining the reunion of Christendom ; and we 
render thanks to God who has so far prolonged our life, 
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that we may put forth some efforts in this direction. But 
since, as is but right, we place our confidence of a happy 
issue principally in the wonderful power of God's grace, we 
have, with full consideration, determined to invite all English- 
men who glory in the Christian name to this same work, 
and we exhort them to lift up their hearts to God with us, 
to fix their trust in Him, and to seek from Him the help 
necessary in such a matter, by assiduous diligence in holy 
prayer." The Pope describes the work done by St. Gregory 
for England, " those great and glorious events in the annals 
of the Church, which must surely be remembered with 
gratitude by the English people." The solicitude of Gregory 
for England was inherited by all the Pontiffs who succeeded 
him. Their care for England was soon rewarded, " for in no 
other case, perhaps, did the faith take root so quickly, or 
was so keen and intense a love manifested toward the See of 
Peter. That the English race was, in those days, wholly 
devoted to this centre of Christian unity, and that, in the 
course of ages, men of all ranks were bound to it by ties 
of loyalty, are facts too abundantly and plainly testified by 

the pages of history to admit of doubt or question 

In the storms which devastated Catholicity throughout 
Europe in the sixteenth century, England also received a 
grievous wound, for she was unhappily wrenched from 
communion with the Apostolic See, and thus was bereft of 
that holy faith in which, for long centuries, she had rejoiced 
in perfect liberty. " The Pope speaks of the prayers offered 
up for the return of England to the Catholic faith. " We, 
indeed," he says, " long before being raised to the Supreme 
Pontificate, were also deeply sensible of the importance of 
holy prayer offered for this cause, and heartily commended 
it. For we gladly recall that while we acted as nuncio in 
Belgium, we became acquainted witli an Englishman, Igna- 
tius Spencer, himself a devout disciple of St. Paul of the 
Cross ; he laid before us the project he had already initiated 
for extending a society for pious people to pray for the 
return of the English nation to the Church." The Pope 
tells of the results which followed that effort. " Very many 
Englishmen were led to follow the divine call, and among 
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iliem not a few men of distinguished eminence, and many, 
who, in doing so, liad to make personal and heroic sacri- 
fices. Looking at all this, we do not doubt that the united 
and humble supplications of so many to God are hastening 
the time of further manifestations of His merciful designs 
toward the English people. Our confidence is strengthened 
by observing the legislative and other measures, which, if 
they do not perhaps directly, still do indirectly help forward 
the end we have in view, by ameliorating the condition of 
the people at large by giving effect to the laws of justice 
and charity. We have heard with singular joy of the great 
attention which is being given in England to the solution 
of the social question, of which we have treated with much 
care in our Encyclicals, and of the establishment of benefit 
and similar societies whereby, on a legal basis, the condition 

of the working-classes is improved Everyone knows the 

power and resources of the British nation, and the civilizing 
influence which, with the spread of liberty, accompanies its 
commercial prosperity even to the most remote regions. 
But, worthy and noble in themselves as are all those 
varied manifestations of activity, our soul is raised to the 
origin of all power, and the perennial source of all good 
things. . . . The time cannot be far distant when we must 
appear to render an account of our stewardship to the Prince 
of Pastors ; and how happy, how blessed should we be if 
we could bring to Him some fruit, some realization of these 
our wishes, which He has inspired and sustained. In these 
days our thoughts turn with love and hope to the English 
people, observing, as we do, the frequent and manifest works 
of Divine Grace among them; how the number of those 
religious and discreet men, who sincerely labor much for 

reunion with the Catholic Church, is increasing With 

loving heart we turn to yon all in England, desiring to 
recall you to this holy unity. We beseech you, as you value 
your eternal salvation, to offer up humble and continuous 
prayer to God, who, with gentle power, impels us to the good 
and the right, and without ceasing to implore light to know 
the truth in all its fulness, and to embrace the designs of 
His mercy with single and entire faithfulness The time 
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is not far distant when thirteen centuries will have been 
completed since the English race welcomed those apostolic 
men sent, as we have said, from this very city of Rome, who, 
casting aside the pagan deities, dedicated the first fruits of 
the faith to Christ, our Lord and God. This encourages our 
hope. It is, indeed, an event worthy to be remembered with 
public thanksgiving. Would that this occasion might bring 
to all reflecting minds the memory of the faith then preached 
to your ancestors — the same which is now preached. . . . We 
humbly call upon St. Gregory, whom the English have ever 
rejoiced to greet as the apostle of their race, on St. Augustine, 
his disciple and his messenger, on St. Peter and St. Paul, 
those special patrons, and above all, on Mary, the Holy 
Mother of God, whom Christ Himself on the cross left to be 
the Mother of mankind, to whom your kingdom was dedicated 
by your forefathers under that glorious title, ' The Dowry 
of Mary.' All these with full confidence we call upon to be 
our pleaders before the throne of God, that renewing the 
glory of ancient days, He may 'fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope through the power 
of the Holy Ghost.' " There were few manifestations of 
displeasure in England," when this letter was read ; its 
thoroughly Christian tone, its utter want of any spirit of 
-aggressiveness, its indication that the writer hoped merely 
that God would warm the hearts of Englishmen to a desire 
for reconciliation with the Mother Church, prevented any of 
those ebullitions which a communication from " the Scarlet 
Woman " would have produced in the early days of Wise- 
man's episcopate (1). The letter produced even a consider- 

(1) " This letter," says Justin McCarthy, " must have done good in England, if merely 
by showing to even the most anti-papai populations here, that the Pope after all is not 
anti-Christ, but only a man and a brother. From the days when Pope Plus IX. was 
denounced from every Protestant platform in Great Britain, and when Cardinal Wiseman, 
driving in his carriage to deliver a lecture in the Philharmonic Hall in Liverpool, was 
pelted with stones by a crowd, what a distance we have traversed ! Let it be admitted 
that the improved tone of public feeling on both sides has been brought about in the first 
instance by the statesmanship, the temper, and the demeanor of Pope Leo himself. 
Never was there in modern history a time when the mind of Protestant Englishmen was 
so set against t*-f Papacy, as the time when Pope Leo succeeded to Pope Pius IX. Never 
since the Reformation was there a time when the public heart of England was filled with 
a more general kindliness and cordiality toward the head of the Roman Church than that 
which prevails now. The Pope has shown himself a lover of all men, and he has won in 
return *,he regard, the confidence, and the affection of ail men who, whatever their creed. 
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able amount of charitable feeling toward the Roman Pontiff, 
and such a sentiment might eventuate in a more undesirable 
consummation ; therefore it was to be answered b} f those 
who sometimes claimed to be able to speak in the name of 
the Koyal Establishment. The incumbent of Canterbury 
published a "Pastoral," in which ho undertook to treat of 
"a certain friendly advance made from a, foreign Church to 
the people of England, without reference or regard to the 
Church of England." Having introduced the snbject of 
union, as being desired by " almost all the Christian bodies 
known among us, including the Roman communion," the 
prelate warns Anglicans of a peril which he discerns " in 
any haste which would sacrifice part of our trust, and in 
narrowness which would limit our vision of Christendom." 
Then we are treated to an observation which would be worthy 
of a schoolboy : " The Roman Communion in which Western 
Christendom once found unity has not proved itself capable 
of retaining its hold on nations which were all its own. At 
this moment it invites the English people into reunion with 
itself, iu apparent unconsciousness of the position and history 
of the English Church. It parades be/ores us modes of worship 
and reivards of worship the most repugnant to Teutonic Chris- 
tendom, and to nations which have become readers of the Bible" 
Then the prelate accurately defines the Anglican position in 
regard to union with Rome, and he plainly implies what any 
tyro in Catholic theology could tell Lord Halifax and his 
fellow-dreamers of " Corporate Reunion," that all conversions 
from English Protestantism must be individual — that a 
reunion en masse is impossible, since Rome cannot recognize 
the English Establishment and her American daughter as 
churches, as organizations possessing a priesthood and the 
correlatives of a priesthood. If the Holy See would only 
recognize the incumbent of Canterbury and his companions 
as Christian bishops, all might be well, says this represen- 
tative Anglican : " Recognition might have lent a meaning to 
the mention of reunion. But, otherwise, what is called 

are open to the claims of reason, of statesmanship, and of common philanthropy. The 
Pope's appeal to the English people may have preater and deeper results hereafter, but. 
happen what may, it has done much already to win English sympathy." 
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reunion would not only be our farewell to all other Christian 
races, all other churches, but we are to begin by forgetting 
our own church, by setting aside truth regained through 
severe sacrifice, cherished as our very life, and believed by 
us to be the necessary foundation of all union." Probably 
the general sentiment of the Anglican party, when both the 
papal letter and its reputed answer had been read, was voiced 
by the London Daily Chronicle, when it said that the gist of 
the Pontiff's appeal was simply the declaration, " You are not 
of my flock ; God pity you ! " But such an appreciation of 
the intention of Leo XIII. is an injustice to His Holiness. 
Justin McCarthy grasps the situation when he says : "The 
truth is, that the Pope expressed in his letter exactly what 
he wanted to express ; his cordial affection for the English 
people, and his earnest wish that they might be brought 
back to the old Church. The season must have seemed to 
him appropriate to the expression of such a wish. Mam- 
great and prominent High Churchmen were avowedly look- 
ing to some sort of possible reunion between spiritual 
England and spiritual Rome. Many sermons had been 
preached from Anglican pulpits, which breathed this spirit 
in all sincerity. The time seemed fitting to the Pope to utter 
a pious wish, were it only a wish, to utter also a prayer, that 
such a reunion might be accomplished on the only terms 
which to him could make it a genuine reunion. It is hard to 
see how any impartia critic could say that the tenor of the 
Pope's letter was only, ' You are not of my flock ; God pity 
you.' It reads to me much more like, ' Be of my flock ; God 
bless you.' The Pope could have accomplished nothing by 
issuing a sort of command to the English people. He could 
have accomplished nothing by merely imploring them for 
their own sakes to become Catholics again. By merely 
expressing his pious hope, his pious wish, at all events he 
expected to touch some chord of sympathetic feeling in the 
mind and heart of English Protestantism, which might bring 
out the first impulse toward a future reconciliation." 

"While the English mind, or at least that of such English- 
men as take any interest in religion of any form, was being 
agitated by the appeal of Leo XIII. for religious unity, it 
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became known that the Holy See, yielding to the request of 
many Ritualists, and to the persistency of two French 
enthusiasts who hoped to thus "smooth over" the way of 
conversion for many English and American Protestants, 
had consented to examine again the " question " of the 
validity of Anglican " Orders." We have already treated 
this matter exhaustively, from a historical point of view (1) ; 
we touched only incidentally on the matter, as viewed from 
a theological standpoint. In the Apostolic Letter, dated 
Sept. 13, 1896, in which our Pontiff gives his decision, the 
subject is treated only with regard to the constant practice 
of the Church in reference to converted Anglican " bishops " 
and ministers, and with regard to the Anglican form of 
" Ordination." Why the Holy See should have contravened 
its custom of not reconsidering a matter which had been 
already decided, can be understood only in the supposition 
that it wished to avail itself of an opportunity to lay 
before Anglicans the utter futility of their claims to the 
Apostolic Succession. The accomplishment of this task is 
the object of the Apostolic Letter, only some portion of 
which our space will allow us to give : " For some time, 
and especially in these last years, there has been a contro- 
versy as to whether the Sacred Orders conferred according 
to the Edwardine Ordinal possessed the nature and effect of 
a Sacrament : those in favor of the absolute validity, or of 
a doubtful validity, being not only certain Anglican writers, 
but some few Catholics, chiefly non-English. The consider- 
ation of the excellency of the Christian priesthood moved 
Anglican writers in this matter, desirous as they were that 
their own people should not lack the twofold power over 
the Body of Christ. Catholic writers were impelled by a 
wish to smooth the way for the return of Anglicans to holy 
unity. Both, indeed, thought that in view of studies brought 
up to the level of recent research, and of some documents 
rescued from oblivion, it was not inopportune to re-examine 
the question by our authority. And we, not disregarding 
such desires and opinions, and above all, obeying the dic- 
tates of Apostolic charity, have considered that nothing 
should be left untried that might in any way tend to preserve 

(1) See Vol. iii., p. -192, ct $rqq. 
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souls from injury or procure their advantage. It has, there- 
fore, pleased us to graciously permit the cause to be re- 
examined so that through the extreme care taken in the 
new examination all doubt, or even shadow of doubt, should 
be removed for the future. To this end we commissioned a 
certain number of men noted for their learning and ability, 
whose opinions in this matter were known to be divergent, 
to state the grounds of their judgments in writing. We 
then, having summoned them to our person, directed them 
to interchange writings and further to investigate and dis- 
cuss all that was necessary for a full knowledge of the 
matter. "We were careful also that they should be able to re- 
examine all documents bearing on this question which were 
known to exist in the Vatican Archives, to search for new 
ones, and even to have at their disposal all the documents on 
this subject which are preserved by the Holy Office — or as 
it is called the Supreme Council — and to consider whatever 
had up to this time been adduced, by learned men on both 
sides. We ordered them, when prepared in this way, to 
meet together in special sessions. These to the number of 
twelve were held under the presidency of one of the Cardinals 
of the Holy .Roman Church appointed by ourselves, and all 
were invited to free discussion. Finally we directed that 
the acts of these meetings, together with all other documents, 
should be submitted to our Venerable Brethren, the Cardinals 
of the same Council, so that when all had studied the whole 
subject, and discussed it in our presence, each might give 
his opinion." Then the Pontiff shows how the commission 
inquired into the practice of the Church in the premises, as 
illustrated ever since the dawn of Protestantism in England ; 
and having reviewed the evidence, His Holiness says : " It 
must be clear to every one that the lately-revived controversy 
was settled definitively long ago by this Apostolic See (by 
Julius III., Paul IV., and Clement XL) ; and that it is to the 
insufficient knowledge of these documents that we must perhaps 
attribute the fact that any Catholic writer should have con- 
sidered it still an, open question,." Then His Holiness proceeds 
to an examination of the Anglican Ordinal (1) ; also of the 

(It " In the examination of any rite for the effecting and administering of a Sacrament, 
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mind and aim of those who composed that Ordinal — a point 
which we have already considered when treating of the dawn 
of the English Reformation. Finally, the Pontiff concludes : 
"All these matters have been long and carefully considered by 
ourselves and by our Venerable Brethren, the Judges of the 
Supreme Council, of whom it pleased us to order a special 
meeting on the Feria V., the 16th day of July last, upon tho 
solemnity of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. They, with one 
accord, agreed that the question laid before them had been 
already adjudicated, and with the full approval of the Apos- 
tolic See, and that this renewed discussion and examination of 
the issues had only served to bring out more clearly the wis- 
dom and accuracy with which that decision had been made. 

distinction Is rightly made between the part which is ceremonial and that which is essen- 
tial, usually called the matter and form. All know that the Sacraments of the New Law, 
as sensible and efficient sigus or invisible Brace, ought both to signify the grace which 
they effect and effect the grace which they signify. Although the signification ought to 
he found in the whole essential rite, that is to say, in the matter and form, it still pertains 
chiefly to the form, since the matter is the part which is not determined by itself but which 
is determined by the form, and this appears still more clearly in the Sacrament of Orders, 
the matter of which, in so far as we have to consider it in this ease, is the imposition of 
hands, which indeed by itself signifies nothing dtlluite, aDd is equally used lot several 
orders, and for Confirmation, but the words which, until recently, were commonly held by 
Anglicans to constitute the proper form of priestly ordination -namely, "Receive the 
Holy Ghost," certainly do not in the least definitely express thesaeted order of priesthood 
or its grace and power, which is chiefly the power " of consecrating and of offering the true 
Body and Blood of the Lord." (Council of Trent, Sess. XXIII. Dc Saw. Ord., Can. 1.1 In 
that sacrifice which is no " nude commemoration or the sacrifice offered on the cross." 
{Ibid., Sess XXII. Dc Sacrif. Mmn. Can. 3.) This rorm had, indeed, afterward 
added to it the words, " Tor the office and work of a priest," etc., but this rather shows 
that the Anglicans themselves perceived that the first form was defective and inadequate. 
But even if this addition could give to the form its due signification, it was introduced too 
late, as a century had already elapsed since the adoption of the Edwardine Ordinal, for as 
the Hierarchy had become exinct there remained no power of ordaining. In vain has help 
been recently sought for the plea of the validity of Orders from the other prayers of the 
same Ordinal. For, to put aside other reasons which show this to be insufficient for the 
purpose in the Anglican rite, let thisargument suffice for all ; from them has been deliberately 
removed whatever set forth the dignity and office of the priesthood in the Catholic rite. That 
form consequently ought not to be considered a ptor sufficient for the Sacrament which 
omits what it ought essentially to signify. For in thp formula, " Receive the Holy Ghost," 
not only were the words, "for the office and work of a bishop," added at a later period, but 
even these, as we shall presently state, must be understood in a sense different to that which 
they bear in the Catholic rite. Nor is anything gained by quoting " Almighty God." since 
itin like manner has been stripped of the words which denote the Snmnmm Saccnlotttim. 
It Is not here revelant to examine whether th» episcopate be a completion of the priest- 
hood or an Order distinct from it, or whether when bestowed as they say per saltum on 
one who is not a priest, it has or has not its effect. But the episcopate undoubtedly by the 
Institution of Christ most truly belongs to the Sacrament of Orders, and constitutes the 
SacnrlnUum in the highest degree— namely, that which by the teachingof the Holy Fathers 
undour Liturgical customs Is called the "Siimmiiw Sftcrrthttiiim Sacii MinUtrrii Sum- 
mit." So it comes to pass that as the Sacrament of Orders and the true Sacenlotium of 
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Nevertheless we deemed it better to defer our decision in 
order to afford time, both to consider whether it would be 
fitting or expedient that we should make a fresh authorative 
declaration upon the matter, and to humbly pray for a fuller 
measure of Divine guidance. Then, considering that this 
matter of practice, although already decided, had been by 
certain persons, for unknown reasons, recalled into discussion 
anci tUat thence it might follow that a pernicious error would 
be fostered in the minds of many who might suppose that 
they possessed the Sacrament and effects of Orders, though 
these are certainly wanting, it has seemed good to us in 
the Lord to pronounce our judgment. Wherefore, strictly 

Christ were utterly eliminated from the Anglican rite, and hence the Sacerdotium is in 
no wise conferred truly and validly in the Episcopal Consecration of the same right, for 
the like reason, therefore, the episcopate can in no way be truly an validly conferred by 
it, and this the more so because among the first duties of the episcopate is that of ordain- 
ing ministers for the Holy Eucharist and sacrifice. For the full and accurate understaud- 
of the Anglican Ordinal, besides what we have noted as to some of its parts, there is 
nothing more pertinent than to consider carefully the circumstances under which it 
was composed and publicly authorized. It would be tedious to enter into details, nor is it 
necessary to do so, as the history of that time is sufficiently eloquent as to the animus of 
the authors of the Ordinal against the Catholic Church, as to the abettors whom they 
associated with themselves from the heterodox seats, and as to the end they had in view. 
Being fully cognizant of the necessary connection between faith and worship, between the 
law of believingand the law of praying, under a pretext of returning to the primitive form 
they corrupted the liturgical order m many ways to suit the errors of the reformers. For 
this reason in the whole Ordinal not only is there no clear mention of the Sacrifice of 
Consecration of the Sacerdotium and of the power of consecrating and offering sacrifices, 
but as we have just stated, every trace of these things which had been in such praise of 
the Catholic rite as they had not entirely rejected, was deliberately removed and struck 
out. In this way the native character or spirit, as it is called, of the Ordinal clearly mani- 
fests itself. Hence if vitiated in its origin, it was wholly insufficient to coufer Orders. It 
was impossible that in the course of time it would become sufficient, since no change had 
taken place. In vain those who from the time of Charles I. have attempted to hold some 
kind of sacrifice or of priesthood, have made some additions to the Ordinal. In vain also 
has been the contention of that small section of the Anglican body formed in recent times 
that the said Ordinal can be understood and interpreted in a sound and orthodox sense. 
Such efforts, we affirm, have been and are made in vain, and for the reason thatany words 
in the Anglican Ordinal as it now is which lend themselves to ambiguity cannot be taken 
in the same sense as they possess in the Catholic rite. For once a new rite has teen insti- 
tuted in which, ay we have seen, the Sacrament of Orders is adulterated or denied, and 
from which all idea of consecration and sacrifice has been rejected, the formula, " Receive 
the Holy Ghost,' 1 no longer holds good, because the spirit is infused into the soul with the 
grace of the Sacrament, and the words " For the office and work of a priest or bishop," and 
the like no longer hold good, but remain as words without the reality which Christ insti- 
tuted. Several of the more shrewd Anglican interpreters of the Ordinal have perceived the 
force of this argument, and they openly urge it against those who take the Ordinal in a 
new sense, and vainly attach to the orders conferred thereby a value and efficiency they 
do not possess. By this same argument is refuted the contention of those who think that 
the prayer " Almighty God giveth of all good things," which is found at the beginning 
of the ritual action, might suffice as a legitimate for-m of Orders, even in the hypothesis 
that it might be held to be sufficient in a Catholic ritfc approved by the Church." 
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adhering in this matter to the decrees of the Pontiffs our 
predecessors, .and confirming them most fully, and, as it 
were, renewing tliem by our authority, of our own motion 
and cortain knowledge ice pronounce and declare tltat Ordin- 
ations carried out according to the Anglican rite have been and 
are absolutely null and utterly void." To the immense major- 
ity of Anglicans, persons who had no conception of the 
meaning of the term " priest," people whose " parson " was 
merely a talker on religion established for the sake of good 
order and respectability in the State, this Papal decision had 
no meaning. To another class of Anglicans, persons whoso 
notion of a " priest " was that of a something more genteel 
than a Non-Conformist preacher, a something to be classed 
with a " so cute " ecclesiastical millinery, their supposedly 
poetical incense, and their mystifying vestments, the Papal 
pronouncement was merely a blow to an unintelligent pride 
— the Pope had dared to say that their pastor was to be re- 
vered no more than a Presbyterian or Methodist dominie (1). 

(1) That Dr. Potter, the present head of the Protestant Episcopal "diocese " of Southern 
New York, belongs to this second class of Anglicans, would seem to be Indicated not only 
by bis recent (1899) "ordination " of the anti-Biblical Dr. Briggs, butalso by the following 
extract from the Annual Address which he delivered, on Sept. 30, 18%, before the Diocesan 
Convention of the ministers of his jurisdiction, as his deliberate appreciation of the Pope's 
decision on the validity of Anglican Orders: " A year ago I referred In this place to the 
courteous communication addressed to those in another land, who are of our spirltuHl 
lineage and ancestry, by a venerable Roman ecclesiastic, of whose kindly purpose nobody, 
I suppose, had any smallest doubt; and I endeavored to point out how vain and illusory, 
from any such standpoint as he then occupied, were the hopes and aspirations wjiich he 
then expressed. Since then he has made them even more so by describing all other chief 
pastors than those who are his own curates as ' a lawless and disorderly crew ' (in what 
Papal document can we And this exhibition of a very un-Roinan style? ), and by pronounc- 
ing all other orders than those derived from the See of Peter as invalid and worthless. 
It is a declaration. . . .made in large ignorance nf Hie facts, and from a somewhat nar- 
row and provincial vision of the situation, (but this) does not wholly take away from the 
value of this unshrinking frankness ; while one cannot but hope that lis effect upon those 
(the self-styled "Anglo-Catholic " party) whose fatuous and unmanly procedure has 
Invited and provoked it may be deep and lasting. Anglican churchmen and American 
Christians of the same lineage have nothing whatever to hope from the Italian prelate who 
makes bold to call himself the Vicar of God. It is matter for profound thankfulness that 
thev have not. . . . Dismissing at last Uiat superincumbent mass of mediict-al ninl mod- 
ern historical ignorance historical distortion, and historical imposture which sur- 
vives to-day as the Latin tradition, and which has for centuries buried r>,it of sight the 
primitive and apostolic foundations, men will return to those scriptural and universally 
accepted symbols to which that oldest hranch of the Church Catholic — the branch which is 
Eastern ana not Western— still adheres, and <>n which the best learning and the purest 
faith of Anglo-Saxon Christendom equally rest. There is much to be learned by nil of us 
before we may hope to see the dawn of a better clay for the divided r.inks of Christendom 
. . .but believe me. when that day dawns, it will not lie in ausntr to any beckoning 
from an Italian prelate— or not, at any rate, until lie, or those who may conic aflci 
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But to a very small class of Anglicans, those who believed in 
a " sacrificing priesthood," and who knew that without that 
priesthood no organization could be a Church, could have 
valid Sacraments, could be, as it were, a continuation of 
Christ's incarnation in regard to the individual soul, the 
decree of Pope Leo XIII. was a bitter disappointment. It 
caused them to meditate as they had never yet meditated. 



CHAPTER X. 

POPE LEO Xni. AND THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. THE QUESTIONS 
OF MIXED AND CIVIL MARRIAGES IN HUNGARY. 

Among the injustices which Pope Leo XIII. has been 
obliged to suffer at the hands of certain German Catholic 
publicists, is the charge that his hostility to the Triple 
Alliance has led him to sacrifice the interest of Catholicism 
in Germany, and especially in Austria. The Pontiff, said 
these gentry, could hope for no aid from the Triple Al- 
liance in the matter of a restoration of the papal temporal 
power ; but he could hope for aid from France, and there- 
fore he flattered the French Republic, even to the detriment 
of the Church in France. Such assertions come naturally 
from Professor Geffcken ; they do not astound us when they 
are proffered by the anonymous " Austrian diplomat " of 
the Contemporary Revieiv ; but they are sadly inappropriate 
in the pages of prominent organs of the German Centre. 
Certainly those editors were not of the calibre of Mon- 
talembert, who was Catholique avant tout, and who would 
never have asked the Italian Catholics to accept " accom- 
plished facts," and to shake hands with the school of Crispi. 
And this politico-religious evolution was demanded in the 
interest of the Triple Alliance ; for by it that unnatural com- 
pact would have been strengthened, since the Papacy and 
the Italy of the Quirinal would have kissed in a rapture of 
" patriotism." The Contemporary Revieiv loaned its pages 

him, have unlearned pretensions so unscriptural as to be grotesque, and surrendered 
claims which the growing enlightenment of mankind makes daily more and more 
pathetic and ridiculous." 
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to the partisans of these theories ; and the curious reader 
will find their mouthings refuted in the Civiltd Cattolica (1), 
if his stud}' of the Pontificate of Pins IX. lias left him still 
in need of such mental pabulum. Concerning the" Austrian 
diplomat " of the Contemporary Review, whose ravings were 
until quite recently endorsed b} r many German Catholic 
friends of the Triple Alliance, the Abbe Kannengieser, an 
Alsatian polemic who knows well the French, German, and 
Italian worlds of which he treats (2), emits some notewor- 
thy reflections as he places the Austrian essayist on the 
same plane with two famous ecclesiastical rebels of our day : 
" Dcellinger and Curci ! These celebrated men personify, 
to some extent, the opposition to the papal temporal 
power which a certain class of Catholics has manifested 
during the last thirty years. They were priests ; but 
they attacked the royalty of the Vatican with a violence, 
and often with a bad faith and a perfidy, which were bor- 
rowed from the worst enemies of the Church. Dcellinger 
had begun his campaign ten years before the invasion of 
Home, at first in a fashion of dissimulation, but k time and 
by degrees with increasing audacity in each successive book 
or article, until finally he indicated his disgust with not 
only the temporal power, but also with the spiritual author- 
ity of the Holy See, with Catholicism, and with Christian- 
ity itself. At this time Curci was one of the most intrepid 
defenders of the Royal Vatican ; but very soon he also 
entered on the way of apostasy. His first bombshell— it is 
with design that I use his favorite expression — was explod- 
ed in 1874 ; and certainly the pure gold of his early writings 
had changed to the vilest of metals. Curci was then 
already decrepit on the verge of the grave ; but he furnished 
to the Church the sad spectacle of an ungrateful son strik- 
ing his mother. Before long, to these two names we were 
obliged to join that of an Austrian diplomat who, proclaim- 
ing himself a Catholic, published in a Protestant periodical 
of England an odious pamphlet which assailed the policy 
and the person of Leo XIII. This diplomat pretended to 

(1) Esi>eeially in the issue of Dec. IT, 1892. 

(2) The Adversaries of the Tc mitral Poicer and the Triple Alliance. Pans, ltftf. 
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be a most faithful son of the Pontiff, 'his real and-weli- 
beloved superior' ; but, nevertheless, he dared to issue 'the 
most perfidious diatribe which has been written against the 
Sovereign Pontiff ' (1). A Catholic of this stamp is worthy 
of figuring in the company of Doellinger and Curci ; the 
three publicists have a community of thought, and complete 
each other admirably. Their harmony is perfect. Doel- 
linger had called for the fall of the Pope-King ; Curci re- 
echoed the demand ; and the Austrian diplomat upbraids the 
Pope for not accepting their invitation with gratitude. This 
is all pre-eminently natural ; since here we find in evidence 
representatives of the nations composing the Triple Alli- 
ance. Curci was an Italian ; the writer in the Contempor- 
ary was an Austrian ; and Dcellinger was a German. It is 
possible that this coincidence is merely fortuitous ; if so, 
the journals of the Triple Alliance will inform us. Acciden- 
tal though it may be, it is interesting, and it should be 
noted. One thing is certain. The blows struck against the 
papal temporal power (in our day) have not come from that 
impious France, before whose gaze the three allied nations 
so modestly veil their faces ; nor from that schismatical 
Russia, for whom the treasury of anathemas is too small ; 
nor from that heretical England, for whose sake, as the men 
of the Triple Alliance tell us, Leo XIII. sacrificed the poor 
Irish. The Pontiff is despoiled of his dominions, held a 
prisoner in the Vatican, simply because such is the good 
pleasure of the Triple Alliance. It is the Italy of Curci, the 
Germany of Doellinger, and the Austria of the diplomat of 
the Contemporary Bevieiv, that have desired and procured 
the loss of the papal temporal power ; the governments of 
these three countries are the responsible causes of the ' intol- 
erable situation ' (2) in which the Yicar of Jesus Christ now 
finds himself." There is not a word of exaggeration in these 
sentiments of Abbe Kannengieser ; and in complement of 

(1) These two citations are words of Father Brandi, S. J., the author of the admirable 
refutation of the pleas of the partisans of the Triple Alliance which was published in the 
Civiltd Cattolica. To the student who has not access to this periodical, we would observe 
that a French version of Brandi's work, due to the pen of M. Vetter, was published by 
Letbielleux of Paris in 1892. 

(2) Such are the words with which Leo XIII. has frequently qualified the present circum- 
stances of the Holy See. 
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them we would adduce the following appreciation of the 
Austrian diplomat's ideas which was formed by the judici- 
ous editor of the Civiltd Cattolicu : " Accordiugto this diplo- 
mat, the Supreme Pontiff is ' au idealist,' an egotist who 
thinks more of his own immediate profit than of the general 
good ; a man who transforms ends into means. He uses his 
power ' in order to develop the Catholic, to the detriment 
of the man and of the citizen. He uses his children as so 
many players of the ignoble role of political Mamelukes, 
' traitors to their party, and for reasons which are absolutely 
foreign to politics, and often opposed to the demands of 
common sense.' And then we are told that the Pope's 
policy ' is deficient in that power of scent which is so usual 
with Italian diplomatists.' This deficiency gives color ' to 
the accusations of the Pontiffs enemies, to the effect that 
he is only a politic courtier toward the powerful, despising 
the weak, abandoning the unfortunate.' But there is more ; 
in the mind of this anonymous writer, ' the venerable and 
well-beloved superior ' is a monster of iniquity. ' He favors 
and caresses an atheistic government (that of France), every 
one of whose acts are inspired by a diabolical hatred for 
our religion ; and, what seems to be almost incredible, he 
systematically places at the service of that government the 
most noble sentiments of Catholicism, in order that France 
may continue to prosper, aud to insult our religion.' ' : 

The otherwise Catholic German sympathizers with this 
doctrine, most of whom have now seen their mistake, were 
very eloquent in their praises of the orthodoxy of Austria- 
Hungary ; and undoubtedly that empire is substantially 
Catholic, and some of its institutions still bear the stamp of 
Catholicity. But unfortunately, Josephism, Freemasonry, 
and Judaism have too frequently and too extensively tam- 
pered with that vast governmental machine which was a work 
of the Age of Faith. In our day, one would remain within 
the limits of truth, if he asserted that the Catholic appear- 
ance of many of the Austrian institutions, and the external 
respect for religion in those regions, are too much like that 
which a shadow is to a substance ; in fact, we may apply to 
the religious spirit of modern Austria-Hungary nearly all 
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that we have predicated of that same spirit in modern 
Portugal (1). In the Hapsburg empire, as Mgr. T'Serclaes 
observes, " We see in a land where the inhabitants are deeply 
religious, and where the legislation appears to be Catholic, 
nearly all the journals in the hands of Jews or of other ene- 
mies of the Church. We see the schools delivered to a 
heterodox neutrality, under the control of atheistic teachers. 
We see Catholic interests defended in parliament only by a 
petty number of champions, who are badly organized. And 
we see a clergy, rich indeed, but victims of an inactivity and 
a powerlessness which are astonishing in a land where there 
is so much faith " (2). Such, in brief, was the religious 
condition of Austria-Hungary when Leo XIII. ascended the 
steps of the papal throne. In 1888, he convoked a General 
Chapter of the Benedictines, so powerful in those regions. 
He commanded the monks to legislate for an exact observance 
of poverty by an abolition of the abuse allowing an individ- 
ual Benedictine to have his own peculiiim : the " common 
life " was to include meals, all exercises of piety, and the 
recreations ; the monks were to have no domestics who did 
not belong to the order. The Pontiff also extended his 
reforming hand to the Franciscans, who are very numerous 
in Austria-Hungary. He insisted on an exact observance of 
their rule of poverty ; the friars resisted, and the entire 
Jewish press of Vienna and Buda-Pesth took up the bad 
cause with virulent attacks on Roman despotism. In this 
contest the government remaioed neutral ; but it did not 
show the same spirit in the agitation concerning mixed 

(1) See our Vol. v., p. 267. 

(2) Speaking of the attitude of hesitancy and incoberency which seems to be common 
among modern Austrian Catholics, Kannengieser says: "It is well known that energy 
is not their dominant virtue. Subjugated at once by the Jews and the Liberals, they yield 
to the influence of the air that they breathe, and are swept along by the current that is 
created by the foes of the Church. They should have a thousand motives for an autipathy 
toward that official Italy which has deprived them of Lombardy and Venice, and which 
foments Irredentism in the southern provinces of the empire. Naturally they should 
sympathize with the Holy See in the conflict now being waged between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal. But some strange play of fortune has ranged the Austrianson the side of the 
Revolution, against the Papacy. Of course I do not speak of the zealous Catholics who 
hold Congresses, and whose number increases every day. The diplomat of the Contempo- 
rary Bevieic isa striking proof of this inexplicable anomaly : and his example ought to open 
the eyes of even the blindest. Sympathy for revolutionary Italy is dangerous. The cause 
of the Papacy cannot be betrayed with impunity in favor of the persecutors of the Church : 
sooner or later, the felony is puulshed. and often by a loss of faith." 
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marriages, which began, or rather was revived in 1800. 
The reader should know that for many years a Hungarian 
law, sanctioned by that government which certain German 
Centrist critics of the Leonine policy would have us regard 
as " very orthodox," commanded that all the children of a 
mixed marriage should be educated, according to their sex, 
in the religion of the father or of the mother. Such a law 
no Catholic could observe ; every Catholic knows that when 
the Church tolerates a mixed marriage she does so only 
when the heretical party has solemnly promised that all the 
resulting offspring shall be baptized and trained as Catholics. 
Iu the case of a Hungarian mixed marriage, before the year 
1890, the law could be evaded, whenever the heretical party 
was conscientious ; said party could simply avow that- 
he or she wished the child to be a Catholic. But the 
Masonico-Jewish element, then dominant in the Hungarian 
governmental councils, decided that a parent should not have 
a voice in the religious training of his or her children, unless 
perchance the wish was favorable to Satanism, or to some- 
thing of similar stamp. Therefore, in 1890, Czaki, the 
Hungarian Minister of Worship, decreed that whenever a 
Catholic priest baptized the offspring of a mixed marriage, 
he should furnish the Protestant minister of the locality a 
certificate of said baptism within eight days ; then, in case 
the priest had violated the law by baptizing the daughter of 
a Protestant mother, or the son of a Protestant father, the 
government, by means of the intervention of the Protestant 
minister, would see that the infant received a Protest- 
ant training. Instantly there was a conflict between the 
Church and the State ; no Catholic pastor could connive at 
an abandonment of a Catholic child to the miseries of heresv, 
and innumerable priests were " suspended " by the secular 
autocrat, and sent to jail for a mouth, the punishment to be 
repeated for every new offence. Strange to say, during 
nearty the whole of this conflict there were found many 
bishops who regarded, or feigned to regard as a mere " civil " 
act that which was demanded by the government ; but the 
holy indignation of their priests forced these prelates to 
retract their assertion, and Mgr. Samassa, the archbishop of 
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Erlau, was sent to Eome for the purpose of laying the mat- 
ter before the Pontiff. The infamous Czaki law was con- 
demned by His Holiness ; and this condemnation furnished 
the German Centrist hypercritics of the Leonine policy with 
material for their charge that the Pope was more severe 
with " orthodox " Austria-Hungary, than with the infidel 
French Eepublic. 

The contest in regard to mixed marriages in Hungary 
began with the introduction of Protestantism into the King- 
dom of St. Stephen ; and in accordance with the Catholic 
law on the subject, in every case of such a contract, the 
Protestant party was at first compelled to sign a promise, 
called Reversalia, whereby he or she engaged to educate all 
the resultant children in the Catholic faith. But in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, there was born a custom, 
among Protestant prospective brides of Catholic husbands, 
of exacting from their too frequently subservient swains a 
document of Reversalia drawn up in favor of heresy. In 
vain Maria Theresa prohibited this practice ; and when that 
would-be philosopher, the " sacristy-sweep " Joseph II., as- 
cended the throne of the Holy Eoman Empire, one of his 
first acts as King of Hungary was to publish what he 
styled an " Edict of Toleration," whereby he abolished the 
Reversalia, both Catholic and Protestant, and decreed that 
whenever a Catholic woman espoused a Protestant, only her 
daughters were necessarily to be raised as Catholics. Even 
this wicked concession did not satisfy the Protestants of 
Hungary. They continually distorted the edict so as to 
procure greater latitude for themselves ; and in a decree of 
May 24, 1782, the imperial weakling complained of their 
" abominable impudence." But his disgust did not prevent 
Joseph II. from sanctioning, in 1790, a law which declared 
that sons of a Protestant father and a Catholic mother 
might be educated as Protestants — a provision which was 
immediately distorted by interpreting the might as must, and 
which was actuated in that sense wherever and whenever 
the Protestant element was sufficiently strong. During the 
years which elapsed between the death of Joseph II. ( 1790 ) 
and the year 1840, the Hungarian clergy were almost uni- 
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versally derelict in this mutter ; instead of insisting on the 
Iieversalia, most of them asked for no promise whatever in 
regard to the future progeny, when they were about to offi- 
ciate at a mixed marriage. But in 1840, thanks to the en- 
ergy of Mgr. Scitowsky, bishop of llosnavia (Itosenau), 
and of Mgr. Lajtsak, bishop of Nagy-Varad (Grosswar- 
dein), the clergy began to observe the laws of the Church. 
Quite naturally, the revolution of 1848 confirmed and ex- 
tended all the losses which the Church had thus far suffered 
in Hungary. But the Catholics found no reason for com- 
plaint in the Twelve Points, voted on March 15, whereby 
all religions were pronounced free and equal (1) ; although 
indeed it seemed strange that the Greek Schismatics and 
the Protestants should be entirely autonomous in their re- 
ligious affairs, while the Latin and Greek Catholics were 
kept in a state of dependence on the State. We have said 
that in 1840 the Hungarian clergy began to observe the law 
of the Church concerning mixed marriages ; but unfortu- 
nately this beginning was neither universal nor hearty. 
Often the Catholic party to a mixed marriage gave to the 
Protestant one Iieversalia couched in the Protestant sense, 
and the pastor closed his eyes to the fact ; the bishops were 
just as conveniently blind, and naturally the priests did 
not feel that they should be more courageous than their 
prelates (2). Such a state of affairs should have satisfied 
the Hungarian Protestants; but in 1868, thanks to the 
Dualism which rendered the Austrian laws against Free- 
masonry inoperative in the Kingdom of Hungary (3), the 

(1) In Hungary some religions are " received " or recognized by the State, while others 
are not " received," but tolerated. Before 1848 there were three " received " Churches ; 
the Catholic, the Greek " Orthodox," and the Protestant. The Church of the United 
Greek Rite' was recognized in 1848. 

(2) Kannengieser ; Jeics and Catholics in Austria- Hungary, p. 213. Paris. 1805. 

(3) The fact of these laws existing on the statute-books of Austria must not lead the 
student to believe that Freemasonry has been seriously aud permanently hampered in that 
empire since the sect fell under the ban of the Church. But when the Hungarian author- 
ities practically recognized the Masonic Order as a beneficent and civilizing agency, they 
lifted to the plane of respectability a sect which the weak anions the good had avoided, 
but which the same lukewarm Christiaus might thereafter Join. A brief description of the 
rise and progress of Masonry in Austria- Hungary will be of value to the reader. Francis 
I., the husband of Mary Theresa, allowed a few Masonic Lodges to be established in bis 
dominions ; and during the reign of Joseph II.. in 1776, the Grand Lodge of Germany, 
established in Berlin, sent a delegate. Sudthausen, to affiliate these Lodges to itself. This 
delegate was received in audience by the philosophistic emperor, and he succeeded in 
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Judaeo-Protestant element became so influential in the Hun- 
garian parliament, that it was able to procure the passage 
of a law declaring : " All the male children of a mixed 
marriage must follow the religion of their father, and all 
the daughters the religion of their mother. . . . Every 
arrangement contrary to this law, let it be of any nature what- 
soever, is null and void." Instead of protesting against 
this iniquitous enactment, nearly all the bishops of Hungary, 
whose "orthodoxy" the German critics of our Pontiff's 
policy so earnestly extol, followed the example of Cardinal 
Haynald, the intimate friend of the Minister of Worship, 
Baron Eotvos, in affecting to credit the assurance of that 
statesman that the enactment was of no practical importance, 
and would not be enforced. " With the exception of Cardinal 
Simor (archbishop of Gran) and his friends," said Kannen- 
gieser in 1895, " none of the Hungarian prelates seemed to 

inspiring the conceited sovereign with an idea of rivalling Frederick II. of Prussia as a 
protector of a glorious and powerful order. During the next quarter of a century. Masonry 
developed in the Austrian empire so well, that in 1794 there were forty-five Lodges of the 
different rites (See the Zirkel, organ of the Lodge Humanitas in Vienna, July 1, 1874). 
But Joseph II. was disappointed in his protegees. The war with Turkey, which disturbed 
his last years, was the work of the Dark Lantern, having been excited by the Prussian 
adept, Herzberg in concert with the English premier, Pitt. At the same time, the leader 
of the Hungarian Masons, Count Forgatzck, went to Berlin in order to prepare with 
Herzberg a Hungarian insurrection ; and he was aided by the Illuminati, then guided by 
Martlnowicz, the provost of CEdenburg (See the Universal Biography of Michaud, art. 
Martiuuicicz). In 1789, Joseph II. tried in vain to undo his foolish work by subjecting 
the Lodges to police surveillance. In 1794, Francis II. prohibited the order absolutely, and 
exacted from every public functionary an oath that he belonged to no secret society. 
Probably it was to this act of Francis II. that the peoples of the Austrian Empire owe. to a 
very great extent, their preservation of the faith to this day ; certainly it was to this act 
that was due the origin of the Masonic watchword, " Dclenda est Aiistria" the motto 
which was to be proclaimed when success had attended the cry, " Lilia pedibus destrue." 
This interdiction of Masonry persisted throughout the reigns of Francis II. and of Ferdi- 
nand I. ; but the order subsisted by means of students, piofessors, merchants, and others 
whose travels enahled them to join foreign Lodges, especially those of Prussia and Saxony. 
Immediately after the revolution of 1848, a Lodge was instituted in Vienna, and was en- 
titled St. Joseph : its Venerable was a professor in the Academy of Engineers, Dr. Ludwlg 
Lewis. But the restoration of the empire brought a revival of the anti-Masonic edicts, and 
the brethren were obliged, for a time, to work in the dark. In 1866 came the promise of 
glorious days for the Brethren of the Three Points ; Sadowa filled them with a joy which 
they cared not to conceal. Immediately they began a combat against the Church, which 
was frustrated only by the will of Francis Joseph (See Deschamps, Secret Societies, Bk. 
ti., ch. ID ; and by means of the press of Vienna, every journal of which, with the 
exception of the Vaterland, had succumbed to their gold or promises, they began a 
campaign for the unification of Germany under the aegis of the Hohenzollern. In this 
latter task they were assisted by the gold of the Jews, natural foes of the Christian 
name, and therefore partisans of everything which promised to injure the Church which Is 
the sole effective champion of that name. The ministry of the Saxon, Von Beust, sup- 
pressed the oath against secret societies which the public officials were then still obliged to 
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comprehend the aggressive nature of the fatal law of 1808, 
None suspected that it was to be the basis for an implacable 
war against the Catholics. For more than twenty years 
the Masonic Lodges, inspired by the Jews, took advantage 
of this law in order to harass the Church, and to in- 
augurate that Huugarian ' War for Civilization ' which has 
just entered into its decisive phase. This law was a tem- 
porary weapon, used by the Masons until the day when, 
throwing off their hypocritical disguise, they attacked every 
Christian denomination with their Bill for the introduction of 
Civil Marriage." 

The credit of this enterprise of Civil Matrimony for the 
Hungarians belongs to Kolomau Tisza, who became Minis- 
ter of the Interior in the Wentheim cabinet in 1875, and of 
whom the chief Protestant organ in Germany, the Kreuzzei- 
tung, was to say, ere long, that he was " the great intriguer 
who systematically sowed the seeds of evil which have 
already produced such frightful crops." In order to actuate 
his infernal design, this " Calvinist Pope," as he was styled, 
relied on two allies who were worthy of him— Freemasonry 

take : and although the statutes still prohibited Masonry, there was formed In Prague a 
" society "—it was not termed a " Lodge "-entitled Amicitia. The Lodge Humanitas 
of Vienna begau to hold its meetings at Neudorff, in Hungary ; and it was officially recog- 
nized by the Hungarian authorities in 1872. Already, in 1809. this Lodge had begun to 
publish its official journal, the Ztrkcl or " The Compass." Other Masonic organizations, 
however did not feel the need of taking Hungary as a base of operations ; at first In 
Vienna, and then in many other provinces, there were instituted International Circles 
of Freemasons, the organ of which was the Allgenxcine (Estcrrcische Frcimaurcr 
Zcitung When the year 1874 arrived, the Cisleitban provinces of the empire counted ten 
different Masonic " societies " ; and although the emperor succeeded sometimes in com- 
pelling his ministers to check the growing audacity of the brethren, we And the Oiame 
d'Union in 1881 (p. 437), quoting the Zirhcl of recent date to prove that Masonry was 
then very active In the realm of the Hapsburgs. As for Masonry in Hungary, 1848 saw a 
Lodge railed Kossuth established in Pesth : and in 1861, a new Lodge was projected, but 
not founded, by Edward Caroly. Stephen Estherasy. Julian Teleky, Bela Bay. George 
Comaromy. and the two counts, Theodore and Coloman Czaky. Not until the campaign of 
Sadowa had been fought, however, did Musonry make much progress in the Kingdom of 
St Stephen • then the constitution of the Dual Monarchy enabled the brethren to show 
themselves in the light of day, and very soon the sect attained to the dignity of a quasi- 
offlcial position In the State. Thus in 1874 the Minister of Finance deliberately addressed 
the Grand Orient of Pesth, asking it to contribute to the expenses of the charitable institu- 
tions of the capital, and the Zirhel congratulated the brethren on the governmental 
recognition of the order as a social force. The policy of Hungarian Masonry needs no 
elucidation ; the history of the last thirty years shows the significance of the following 
words emitted bv the Chaine d'Union in March. 1874 : » Thanks to the activity of our 
brethren who now occupv the highest political positions, we are confident that we glial, 
destrov the influence of that Ultramontanism which has hitherto dominated the reigning 
Hou«e of Hapsburg ; and success in that matter will enable us to e nliahten Austria." 
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and the Jews. " With the aid of these fcwo forces," says 
Kannengieser, " lie felt sure of victory ovnr Catholicism ; it 
was certain that he could count on their thorough devotion. 
The Lodges regarded him as an excellent instrument ; and 
the Jews seemed to recognize in him flesh of their flesh, 
blood of their blood. And indeed there must have coursed 
some Israelitic blood in the veins of this arrogant Calvinist 
with manners which were now falsely humble, and then 
rabidly impertinent. When one saw him in the tribune 
with his tall but bent figure, his white beard covering his 
breast, his emaciated countenance, his frame wrapped in 
dirty and threadbare garments ; and Avhen one heard him 
snuffling a dull and monotonous discourse ; one felt that a 
Jew had awakened in the Magyar, after a sleep of many 
generations/' Scarcely had Tisza entered the Wentheim 
cabinet, than he became President of the Council ; and in this 
capacity he scourged Hungary for fifteen years, substituting 
everywhere the Judrao-Masonic for Catholic influences, and 
trying with diabolic persistency to un-Christianize the an- 
cient " Marianic Kingdom." One of his most impudent es- 
says was his Bill providing for the " Marriages of Jews with 
Christians " — a Bill which might have produced the desired 
effects, without any mention of his Jewish protectors in its 
title, but which intentionally blazoned the fact that at length 
the Israelite was, in very truth the superior of the Magyar. 
In the Chamber of Deputies, the members of which had been 
" elected "' under the law of 1876, which was a mere engine for 
ministerial corruption, the Bill met but little opposition ; but 
in the Upper House it was rejected. Then the Judseo-Calvin- 
ist " reformer " undertook to change radically the composition 
of the Upper House ; he succeeded in 1883, and found him- 
self assured of a servile majority for all of his anti-Christian 
projects. Little by little he now " laicized " the University 
of Buda-Pesth, appointing free-thinkers to all the chairs ; 
he confided the administration of ecclesiastical property to 
.Freemasons ; and nearly all the governmental offices were 
filled with Protestants and Jews, preferably with the lat- 
ter. In 1879 the law of 1868 on mixed marriages was rein- 
forced with this disposition : " Whoever, in opposition to 
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the provisions of the law of 1808, receives into another 
religions denomination a minor of less than eighteen years 
of age, is liable to a penalty which may be imprisonment 
for two months, and a tine of 300 florins." Fortunately 
the Hungarian magistracy had not been, as vet, so far 
Masonicized or Judaieized as to willingly obey the behests 
of the triumphant sectarians ; and in the many hundreds of 
cases where the governmental police and the Protestant 
ministers dragged Catholic pastors before the tribunals to 
answer for the " crime " of having baptized the child of a 
mixed marriage, the accused were immediately dismissed. 
The law of 1879, contended the magistrates, did not cover 
the case of baptism. It spoke of a conversion, of a passage 
from one Christian denomination to another — a thing which 
does not happen in the baptism of a babe, since before his 
baptism an infant belongs to no Christian denomination what- 
soever, being as yet a pagan. Until 1890 the Tisza cabinet did 
no more than fulminate menaces against the Catholic pastors ; 
but being determined to attain distinction in his " War for 
Civilization," the President of the Council finally called to 
his aid Count Albinus Czaky, a man whose hatred for the 
Catholic clergy was notorious (1). Having been appointed 
Minister of Worship, Czaky issued, on Feb. 26, 1890, the 
rescript which ordered every priest to deliver to the Prot- 
estant pastor of the locality, within eight da}-s, a certificate 
of each baptism conferred by him on children of mixed 
marriages. The decree also enjoined that all recalcitrant 
priests should be taken, not before the ordinary magistrates, 
but before the prefect of police, who would be, of course, a 
creature of the cabinet of the day. The reader may imagine 
the consternation of such of the Catholic clergy as were de- 
termined to do their duty. If they obeyed the law, and gave 
to the Protestant ministers the certificates demanded, by 
that very fact they proclaimed, according to the law, that the 
children in question were Protestants ; and from the dawn 
of reason in those children, the} T would be obliged to attend 
Protestant schools, and to receive consequently an heretical 

(I) Czaky was nominally a Catholic ; but from his mother, a Slovak Lutheran, he hart 
'mblbed a strong prejudice agalr.st the Church, and furthermore, his wife was a Calvluls; 
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education. B} r this official declaration of war against the 
Catholic Church, the " Calvinist Pope " had gained a great 
triumph ; but his official participation in the ensuing com- 
bat was of short duration, for scarcely had the rescript 
been communicated to the bishops, when a ministerial crisis 
deprived him of power. Tisza had foreseen, shrewd politi- 
cian as he was, that at any moment he might be relegated to 
private life ; and it was with the design of leaving a succes- 
sor who would prosecute his plans, that he had brought 
Czaky into the cabinet. But when the feeble Francis 
Joseph was requested to charge Czaky with the task of 
forming a new ministry, the monarch strangely dared to 
prefer another deputy of the Liberal majority, Count Julius 
Szapary, a Moderate of the school of Deak. Czak}', however, 
was retained in the cabinet, and the spirit of Tisza contin- 
ued to predominate. Szapary was a gentleman in every 
proper sense of the term, a man of experience, loyal to his 
country and to his sovereign, and desirous of being faithful 
to the Church. Throughout his administration he proved 
that his own intentions were of the best ; and it is not im- 
probable that if the Hungarian bishops had been men 
of the school of Sts. Hilary and Thomas a Becket, and 
not of the school of Febronius, he would have dismissed 
the representative of the Judseo-Calvinists, and his suc- 
cess in regard to ecclesiastical matters would have equalled 
that of his civil administration (1). It cannot be supposed 
that the Hungarian prelates favored mixed marriages 
in their hearts ; we must believe that some of them 
were actuated by a desire of pleasing the government from 
which the} r expected promotion and other honors, and that 
others were merely animated by a desire of avoiding every 
uncomfortableness. By whatever motives they were guided, 

(1) During the administration, or rather dictatorship of Tisza, the Lutheran Saxons of 
Transylvania were the objects of an oppression, on the part of his Juda?o-Calvinist func- 
tionaries, which was said to have been more unendurable than the much-decried system of 
Gessler in Switzerland. Pre-eminent among these functionaries was the distinguished 
ex-Garibaldlan, Gabriel Bethlem ; and when Szapary became premier, he deprived Beth- 
lem, Desiderius Banffy, and other petty tyrants, of their offices. The Saxons, in fine, were 
treated so justly by Szapary, that they left the ranks of the opposition, and joined the 
governmental majority. Szapary was equally successful with the Serbs of Hungary, who 
had been oppressed by Tisza. Had time permitted, he would have gained the sympathies 
of the Roumanians. 
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when they met in conference, on April 12, 1890, in the palace 
of Cardinal Simor at Ofen, the primate was immediately 
convinced that the majority of his colleagues were supporters, 
if not accomplices, of the Jmheo-Calvinist cabal. Simor sug- 
gested a collective protest from all the bishops to the Minister 
of Worship ; but he found that none shared his apostolic 
sentiments. "Would that the firmness of Cardinal Simor had 
been equally apostolic ! His weakness induced him to con- 
sent to the miserable compromise of sending a circular to all 
the pastors, enjoining a submission to the ministerial re- 
script, until the Holy See should decide in the matter. When 
this circular was received by the clergy, they must have felt 
as though their prelates had ordered them to commit murder 
until the Pontiff interfered for the safety of their victims. 
But the pastors had been taught by a sad experience of the 
results of the law of 1868 ; and now they were almost a unit 
in their determination to obey the laws of the Church. More 
than a hundred meetings of the clergy were held throughout 
the kingdom, aud nearly unanimous resolutions for resistance 
were adopted — a declaration of righteous insubordination, 
to which the supiue or recreant bishops were obliged by mere 
decency to close their eyes. The primate now asked the 
Holy See to decide two questions which could have been 
properly and immediately decided by the veriest tyro in his 
seminary : " Could the Hungarian clergy obey the rescript of 
February, 1890 ; and could the bishops grant dispensations 
for mixed marriages, while that rescript remained in force ? " 
On July 7, Cardinal Eampolla replied in the negative to both 
of these questions ; and the prelates were told to communi- 
cate the decision to all their parochial clergy, " so that they 
might understand how much the law of 1868 and the rescript 
of 1890 were at variance with Catholic principles." Had 
the cardinal-primate obeyed the order of the Holy See, it is 
very improbable that Czaky and his comrades would have 
lifted the gauntlet which he would thus have filing at their 
feet. Czaky gave proof of an unwillingness or unreadiness 
to have the issue thus neatly drawn ; he rushed at once to 
Vienna, and prevailed on Francis Joseph to bring his im- 
perial influence to bear on Simor, in the interests of tempor- 
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ization. The monarch yielded ; the primate temporized ; the 
Koman decisions were not published. Meanwhile, Czaky 
was engineering for a certain majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies ; and in November his friends adopted a motion 
declaring the legality of the law of 1868. The House of 
Magnates was to act on the motion on December 18 ; and the 
primate suddenly resolved to publish the pontifical decisions 
in time for the members to learn their duty. He convoked 
the bishops for a meeting on December 16, intending to 
present for their signatures an already prepared collective 
pastoral which would dutifully promulgate the papal pro- 
nouncement ; and it was understood that from his place in 
the House of Magnates, on the day of the discussion, His 
Eminence would defend the Catholic position. The meeting 
of the bishops was held, but no decisions were published ; 
the Upper House discussed the Czaky measure, but the 
cardinal-primate remained mute. On the previous day, the 
imperial influence, again invoked by Czaky, had persuaded 
Simor to continue in what his apologists term the path of 
temporization, but which nearly approached the broad and 
headlong road of disobedience to the pontifical authority. 
In accordance with the attitude of their primate, Count 
Zichy and Bishop Schlauch, in behalf of the Catholic party 
—the immense majority — in the House of Magnates, declined 
" to discuss the religious question " ; and Czaky triumphed. 
Four weeks afterward, the otherwise pious and zealous Car- 
dinal Simor ceased to be tempted to temporization ; and 
Czaky assigned the administration of the primatial office to 
Mgr. Samassa, archbishop of Erlau, trusting that the Holy 
See would confer the primacy itself on one who had been 
hitherto as wax in his hands. But Mgr. Samassa was to be 
of little service thereafter to the Judseo-Calvinist conspira- 
tors ; in the first place, because the task now became repug- 
nant to his instincts or to his conscience, and secondly, 
because the priests and the laity had now taken the great 
matter into their own hands. Throughout the kingdom the 
parish priests had preferred imprisonment to priestly 
degradation ; and in the elections of 1892, the people Showed 
that such devotion was appreciated. As for the appoint- 
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ment of Mgr. Saniassa to the primatial seo of Gran, the 
Holy See was superior to all the innumerable intrigues 
which were devised in the politico-ecclesiastical circles of 
Hungary in order to effect that purpose ; and after ten months 
of consideration, the Pontiff appointed an almost unknown 
Benedictine monk, Nicholas Yaszary, the abbot of the mon- 
astery of Marti nsberg. 

On Nov. 22, 1892, the Judrao-Calvinists having resolved 
to free themselves from even the hiissez-faire Catholicism of 
Count Szapary, a new cabinet, under the presidency of 
Weckerle, a creature of Tisza, undertook to govern Hungary. 
Weckerle was a Rationalistic Lutheran, and a German. 
Three of his colleagues, Szilagyi, Count Louis Tisza, and 
Count Bethlem, were bitter Calvinists ; the others did not 
profess Calvinism, but they owed their political advance- 
ment to the Lodges and to Tisza. The new cabinet imme- 
diately announced its programme to the Chambers. They 
were to consider projects for the entire emancipation of the 
Jews (1), for freedom of worship, and above all, for compul- 
sory civil marriage. The first and second articles of the 
programme caused no sensation ; but when the third was 
announced, the leader of the Nationalists, Count Albert 
Apponyi, declared that his party would be found in opposi- 
tion. Three of the most influential among the ministerial 
deputies, among whom was an ex-president of the Chamber, 
Pechy, curator of the Evangelicals in Hungary, announced 
their abandonment of the Liberal party, because they 
regarded civil marriage as injurious to society. But this 
parliamentary opposition was comparatively trivial, when 
the conspirators contemplated the horror excited among the 
populations of the kingdom by their designs against the 
sanctity of the marriage tie. Perhaps the Tisza clique was 
not surprised when the Greek Schismatics showed them- 
selves no less hostile than the Latin and Greek Catholics to 



(t) The reader must remember that France was the first country in Europe to grant civil 
rights to the Jews. She effected this enfranchisement hy a decree of the Constituent 
Assembly on Sept. 27, 1791. Denmark followed in 1843; England in 1819 and 1858 ; Austria- 
Hungary In 1867 ; Italy In 1809 and 1870 ; Germany in 1869 and 1871 : Switzerland in 1866 
and 1874 ; and Bulgaria in 1878 and 1879. As yet. Russia, Spain. Portugal, and RoumanU 
do not see their way to this enfranchisement. 
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its pet measure ; but even the Lutherans, especially the 
Saxons of Transylvania, although their deputies had joined 
hands with the Szapary cabinet, insisted on preserving 
their traditional matrimonial legislation. Of course the 
Catholics, against whom the design was specially aimed, 
were more sensitive than others to the indignity with which 
they were menaced ; therefore it is not strange that when 
the primate convoked the bishops for the consideration of a 
plan of action, the hitherto negligent prelates manifested a 
proper Catholic zeal, and condemned obligatory civil marriage 
as a profanation of a Sacrament. To the pastorals which 
the bishops now issued, to the sermons which the pastors 
preached, to the murmurs of the populations, Weckerle 
frequently replied in the parliament that he would not aban- 
don his design ; therefore in the session of the Upper House, 
held on May 9, 1893, on the motion of Count Geza Szapary, 
the magnates adopted, by a majority of 25 votes, an order 
of the day which severely blamed the government. Certainly 
there was hope that in a kingdom where the Catholics 
numbered ten millions to the three millions of Protestants 
and Jews combined, where the sovereign and the Upper 
House were Catholic, the Catholic cause would triumph. But 
again the bishops of Hungary were derelict ; after the emis- 
sion of a few pastorals, and very ordinary discourses in the 
Upper House by the bishops of Vessprim and Nagy-Varad, 
the prelates relapsed into their olden lethargic silence. Seven 
months after the episcopal conference which had excited so 
many consolatory anticipations, the editor of the Katholikns 
Szemle of Buda-Pesth wrote to the Abbe Kannengieser : 
" What did we not hope for after that conference at Ofen ? 
We thought that on the horizon we perceived an aurora of a 
veritable Catholic renaissance. And to-day all that enchant- 
ing mirage has vanished, and we are siiuk into the swamp 
up to the necks. Our bishops might have played a magnifi- 
cent part ; they were sure that the priests and the people 
would support them. But it is not easy to break loose 
suddenly from a compromising past ; Cardinal Haynala 
was not the sole bishop who had relations with the Free- 
masons. . . .When such is the state of affairs, is it strange 
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that we have sunk so low ; that the enemies of the Church 
dare so much, since they can rely upon the connivance of 
the episcopate ? "Whence will come our liberator ? If the 
ardent words of a man of God could penetrate into our 
episcopal chanceries, rest assured that happy days would 
soon dawn for the Kingdom of St. Stephen." Such was the 
emergency which incited Leo XIII. to write his Encyclical 
Consfanti Ifiuigaronim in 1893 ; and he took care to date it 
on Sept. 2, the two hundred and seventh anniversary of the 
deliverance of Ofen from the Turks. AVe give a synopsis 
of this important document : " "With great grief we have 
learned that besides other laws, concerning which we have 
already complained to you (1), and which are very detri- 
mental to the Catholic faith, there have been enacted and 
enforced among the Hungarians ordinances which have 
entailed grave injury on the Church and her interests ; and 
if we may judge by the general trend of political affairs in 
your empire, those enactments will soon cause much more 
damage than they have already inflicted. ... In the first place, 
in order to obviate these perils, both clergy and laity must 
obey the Holy See in all things ; and in the second place, 
the faithful must be enjoined to avoid, as much as possible, 
the evil of mixed marriages, so dangerous to the faith of 
those contracting them." Among other practical instruc- 
tions, the Pope insists on a better education of the people, 
in both the religious and the worldly sense ; on the holding 
of frequent Catholic Congresses, and on the immediate 
establishment of an efficacious Catholic press. " The time 
for serious efforts of this sort has come ; cost what it may, 
you must oppose writings to writings, if you desire to remedy 
the evils which afflict you " (2). Speaking of catechetical in- 
struction in the schools, His Holiness insists on its being 
given by the pastors themselves ; " and do not think,"' he 
adds, " that your activity in the development of your schools 
has been so great, that it can bear no increase." Then the 
Pontiff turns to the point which must ever occupy a nc"*- 

(1) In his Encyclical of Au<r. 22, l& e G. 

(2) At this time, only two journals in Vienna, the Valcrland and the Dcutnh**VoU<M 
blatt, were not either owned hy Jews, or edited according to their spirit. 
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eminent position in a Papal Encyclical which deals with 
wickedness of a government, for which, in the last analysis, 
the people are responsible : " The good example of a priest 
is weighty indeed ; therefore let each one of your clergy 
exhibit himself, to the eyes of his people, as an incarnation 
of virtue and continence. Let no priest pay more atten- 
tion to civic and political matters, than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Undoubtedly, as St. Gregory the Great advises us, we 
ought not so occupy ourselves with the interior life, as to 
neglect entirely the external ; especially when there is a 
question of defending religion, or of furthering the gene- 
ral good — things which owe ught to consider, adopting for 
their attainment all the proper resources which may be 
furnished by the circumstances of time and place." The 
Pope lays great stress on the folly and even wickedness of 
the "political priest" ; and he fears that many bishops and 
priests, under a pretext of the prosperity of their flocks, 
may pay more attention to earthly than to heavenly things. 
" Well did St. Gregory the Great say : ' For the sake of 
charity, we may sometimes mingle in the affairs of the 
world ; but for the gratification of a taste for them, we 
should never approach them, lest they soil our minds, drag 
us down by their weight, and cause our souls to prefer them, 
to the things of heaven ' (1). ... If you labor energetically 
with united hearts for the good of religion, God will be with 
you ; and we believe that you will have the support of your 
sovereign, the Apostolic King, who has given so many proofs 
of his love for your nation, from the very beginning of his 
reign." In this Encyclical the Pontiff showed himself as 
the diplomat, no less than as the theologian and the 
shepherd of souls. No people in Christendom are so jeal- 
ous of foreign interference as the Hungarian ; but Leo XIII. 
knew how to respect all legitimate susceptibilities, while 
scorning to repress the reproof which had been merited by 
(he sleeping guardians of the Temple. He opened the eyes 
of the Hungarian bishops tenderly but determinedly ; and no 
unguarded point in his own lines of defence invited the attack 
of the Liberal forces. Henceforth the Liberal press could not 

(1) 2. Reg. Past., II., ch. 7. 
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hope that simple minds would credit the impudent assertion 
chat the projected ecclesiastical laws affected no dogmas 
of the Church ; that even the bishops regarded the prospect 
of those laws with a well-justified equanimity. 

It could scarcely be expected that the prelates of Hungary, 
hitherto so persistently supine, would be suddenly trans- 
formed into so many Lions of the Tribe of Judah ; but the 
arousing effect of the Encyclical on many was soon visible. 
On Dec. 7, Mgr. Zalka, bishop of Raab, sent to each ol his 
parish-priests the following instruction : " Write to the dep- 
uty representing your district that he must resist the eccle- 
siastical policy of the government. Make him understand 
that the new laws will entail evils much greater than those 
which the government hopes to avoid. We shall never aban- 
don the principles of the Church of St. Stephen, and we shall 
never consent to the imposition of Protestant ecclesiastical 
law on more than nine millions of Catholics. Marriage is a 
Sacrament, and indissoluble ; the Church alone can legislate 
concerning invalidating impediments ; tothe Church alone be- 
longs all matrimonial jurisdiction." This document might 
have been imitated with great advantage to their cause by 
the other prelates of Hungary ; but they preferred to emit a 
collective pastoral, which was read in all the churches on Jan. 
6, 1894, and which was, indeed, a mastrely instruction. " In 
presence of the danger threatening our flocks, we have assem- 
bled before the holy relics of our King, St. Stephen, in order 
to devise means for the dissipation of that danger. For a 
long time the Church has been obliged to combat a legisla 
tion which ignored the rights of parents concerning the souls 
of their children. In reply to our protests, there have been 
designed new measures destined to rivet more firmly the 

chains which had been placed on Catholic consciences 

We, the bishops of Hungary, have pushed our condescen- 
sion and our conciliatory spirit to the uttermost limits ; 
and now we find that we can go no further in that path— 

that we must defend the rights of the Church It is the 

duty of the faithful to fight for the Church ; to shirk 
that obligation is a proof of cowardice. The greatest dan- 
ger for the Chur?h is iu the apathy of her children ; for 
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such indolence forms the strength of her adversaries. TTn« 
doubtedly, the gates of hell will never prevail against the 
Church ; but through the fault of Catholics entire nations 
may be lost to her. Therefore, be not ashamed of the 
Gospel ! Arm yourselves for the liberty of your religion ; 
manifest your faith bravely ; combat perseveringly ; always 
showing, however, moderation and respect for the civil 
authority. Together with your bishops and your other 
leaders, protest against the projected laws, and in such a 
fashion, that your parliamentary representatives will under- 
stand and fulfil their duty. Your combat will be defensive, 
not aggressive ; when we demand that our religious belief 
be respected, we merely repel attack. It is impossible for 
us not to profess the ancient faith of our ancestors, not to 
proclaim our devotion to the Church — to that Church which, 
during the last ten centuries, has made Hungary, has been 
her benefactor, her educatrix, her mother, and whom we can- 
not deny without crime. We do not attack the civil power •, 
but that power is limited by the divine laws, and we cannot 
allow it to pass those limits. We are not enemies of pro- 
gress. The present onslaught on the Church is not progress, 
but a retrogression ; a State cannot be built on the ruins of 
Christian ideas. . . , Follow the examples of your ancestors. 
Above all, pray that the spirit of God may inspire our legis- 
lators in this grave emergency." In accordance with the in- 
junctions of this pastoral, many mass-meetings of Catholics 
were held throughout the kingdom ; so great was the throng 
which came from the surrounding country into Buda-Pesth 
for that purpose, that the capital ceased, for several days, to 
wear the appearance of a Jewish city. But the sectarians 
also held their mass-meetings ; as the Protestant Kreuzzei- 
tung said : " The Masonic Lodges of Pesth, icliicli av all 
directed by Jeivs, have decided to agitate in favor of the 
new ecclesiastical laws. The expenses of the rampaign 
will be defrayed partly by the government, and partly by 
Jewish contributions " (1). On March 4, tbeve paraded the 
streets of the capital, according to the Liberal organs, 
100,000 men who loudly proclaimed the^r devotion to the 

(1) Issift: of Jan. 26, 1894. 
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policy of the Weckerlo cabinet. Sad to rolato, among those 
who officially reviewed the motley crowd of Radicals, 
Socialists, Freemasons, Jews, and Calvinists, were seen a 
few magnates. Orezy, Theodore Andrassy, John Palfly, 
Stephen Esterhazy, and Karolyi were in those anti-Catholic 
ranks ; and if the reason for so strange a fact be sought, 
probably the correct answer will be found in these words 
of Kannengieser : " If one could have read the minds of 
some of those Jews who passed in review before those 
noble lords, and if he could also have consulted the mort- 
gage-records, he would have solved the enigma very quickly. 
Many of the estates of the nobles are unfortunately in the 
hands of the Jews (1) ; and it was noticed on the fourth of 
March that certain magnates walked arm in arm with men 
whom their dignified ancestors would not have recognized. 
Certainly, such a fall was not foreseen by the heroes who 
spilled their blood at Varna, at Nohacs, at St. Gothard, in 
order to save the Kingdom of St. Stephen from the Moham- 
medan yoke." Finally the Hungarian parliament proceeded 
to a vote on the question of obligatory civil marriage. On 
April 9, the Deputies passed the law by a majority of 175. 
On May 7 the debates began in the House of Magnates, and 
when the vote was taken on the 10th, it stood 139 against 
the law, and 118 for it. But at length a sufficient number 
of the magnates were induced to join the Judrco-Masonic 
combination ; and on June 21, the conspirators gained their 
point by a majority of four. What had caused this change? 
The great German Liberal organ, the Alhjaneive Zeitung, 
replies that " the Weckerle cabinet could boast of having 
the influence of the court on its side " (2). The Neue Freic 
Presse said that " the monarch remained absolutely neutral " ; 
that is, he aided the anti-Catholic hosts, albeit unwillingly, 
as we know. Certainly it was a sad reflection for the 

(1) Tbe Jews In Hungary form scarcely five per cent, of the population : but (hey have 
succeeded in becoming owners of at least half of tbe soil. Out of 3,102 great proprietors, 
1,031 are Jews. Of tbe lessees of the State lands, sixty-seven per cent, are Jews. The 
majority of the smaller estates are mortgaged to Jews. The worlds of finance and com- 
merce belong to tbe Jews. Nearly all tbe journals of Buda-Pesth are owned by Jews. 
But they do not wish to be styled Jews ; a rescript Issued by Czaky ordered that thej 
should always be termed Israelites. 

(2) Issue of June 22, 1894. 
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Catholic friends of Francis Joseph, when they contemplated 
the absence of everyone of the twenty-one archdukes from 
Buda-Pesth while the crucial vote was being taken ; and 
when they saw only two out of the eleven great dignitaries of 
the court deposit their ballots. However, the Catholics 
were not discouraged. The immense majority thought that 
the emperor would never sanction the iniquitous law ; and in 
the meantime they resolved to encourage the imperial resist- 
ence by an energetic campaign throughout the country — a 
campaign in which they would have the assistance of those 
bishops who had responded to the call of Leo XIII. But 
judge of the dismay of the Catholic party, when, in the 
beginning of September the primate of Hungary, Cardinal 
Vaszary — that Benedictine monk on whom the Pontiff had 
so confidently relied — ordered his clergy to abstain entirely 
from " politics." That this order was meant to minimize the 
opposition to the ministry, was the belief of both Catholics 
and Liberals ; the latter openly congratulated His Eminence, 
by means of the mayor of Gran, who waited upon him at 
the head of a Masonic delegation, on his "loyalty and 
prudence." The event' proved that the primate had no 
intention of betraying the Catholic cause ; that he had 
yielded to the entreaties of Francis Joseph, trusting that the 
sovereign would withhold his signature from the obnoxious 
law. The Catholics knew how to excuse their primate ; but 
another prelate, the archbishop of Erlau, Mgr. Samassa, 
committed himself so overtly to the side of the Judseo-Cal- 
vinist cabinet, that he almost paralyzed the Catholic action. 
Addressing the " Delegations " (1) on Sept. 19, Samassa intro- 
duced the subject of the next Conclave, thus affording some- 
thing like a picture of a son, while his father was still living, 
urging strangers to seize the estate ; but such indelicacy 
wa's not surprising on the part of a prelate who had but 
recently figured in the Masonic funeral of Kossuth, walking 
behind the coffin of that Calvinist arch-revolutionist, the 
bosom-friend of Mazzini. " The question of the Conclave," 
observed Samassa, " may soon be a present one, and we 

(1) The " Delegations " are commissions composed of sixty members, that is, twenty 
senators and forty deputies, who meet alternately In Vienna and In Buda-Pesth, in order 
to discuss important matters in a " Council of the Empire." 
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ought to occupy ourselves with it ; for while it is true that 
the Papacy is an ecclesiastical institution, it is of great 
importance to the State, since to-day the Supreme PontifT is 
more powerful than he was when he disposed of crowns." 
Then the prelate, choosing to ignore the fact that the last 
Conclave, as well as common sense, showed that the " right of 
exclusion " is a thing of the past, reminded the government 
of its supposed duty to so arrange matters that Austro- 
Hungarian influence might bo brought to bear in the 
selection of a successor to Leo XIII. Samassa then put two 
questions to the cabinet : " Is the Ministry determined to 
use all its power to the end that the Conclave may perform 
its duty with complete independence ; and has the govern- 
ment resolved to exercise its ' right of exclusion ' " ? The 
cabinet was but too willing to reply, using Kalnoky as its 
mouthpiece, that it had good reason to believe that the 
king of Italy would respect the freedom of the next Con- 
clave, just as he had respected that of the last one ; and 
that he ( the Minister ) did not believe that the emperor 
had any intention of holding his " right of exclusion " in 
abeyance. This " slap in the face of the Papacy, given by an 
archbishop," as the interpellation of Samassa was rightly 
termed at the time, could not have been the result of a 
sudden impulse ; all parties agreed in regarding it as a 
deliberate effort to place difficulties in the path of the Holy 
See. At any rate, the unity of action which was so neces- 
sary to the Catholic party, aud which had already been 
weakened by the counsels of Cardinal Vaszary, was now 
nearly destroyed ; and the Weckerle cabinet was able to hope 
for an early actuation of its entire anti-Christian pro- 
gramme. In fact, on Dec. 10, the emperor-king gave his 
approbation to the anti-religious laws; the Marianic King- 
dom was destined to become a modern " Liberal " State. For 
a moment the primate and other bishops had recovered their 
courage, and had sent their blessings to the Congress of 
10,000 Catholics which met at Szehes-Fehervax on Nov 18, 
and founded a new Popular Party ; but ere that part)' could 
be organized, Weckerle had forced the hand of Francis 
Joseph, and Hungary was endowed with the benefits of an 
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atheistic civilization. Weckerle now resigned his office ; but 
when seeking for a new Hungarian premier, Francis Joseph 
had eyes for none other than partisans of Weckerle, and from 
among these he selected Baron Banffy, a fanatical Prot- 
estant, and the supreme curator of the Evangelicals of 
Transylvania. For his Minister of Worship and of Public 
Instruction, the new premier chose Dr. Wlassics, a profes- 
sor in the Masonicized University of Buda-Pesth, and a 
Kadical whose policy the Liberal Hanzak thus foreshadowed : 
" Let us remember the speeches made by Wlassics during 
the debates on the politico-ecclesiastical laws. He mani- 
fested the most extreme Radicalism ; and we would not be 
surprised if the programme of the Banffy- Wlassics cabinet 
embraced a complete secularization of the Church." The 
bishops now published a pastoral in which they insisted 
that they had used every possible means to prevent the 
triumph of the enemies of the Church ; they drew attention 
to their supplications to the emperor-king, to their collective 
pastoral condemning civil marriage, and to the unanimity 
with which they had voted against the Bill in the House of 
Magnates. But no sooner had this pastoral been heard by 
the faithful, than Mgr. Bubics, bishop of Kaschan, issued a 
pamphlet in which he tried to explain the teachings of the 
collective pastoral in a sense diametrically opposed to that 
which the other prelates had intended ; and not to be outdone 
in Liberalism, Archbishop Samassa published a commentary 
■on the teachings of Leo XIII. in which he travestied their 
meaning. Meanwhile, the organization of the new Popular 
Party was being effected under the guidance of Count Ferdi- 
nand Zichy and Count Nicholas Esterhazy ; and as its first 
consequences Catholic journals were founded in many cities, 
Catholic clubs were opened, and the existing Catholic so- 
cieties were greatly developed. It soon became evident that 
at the next elections a large majority of foes to the new 
ecclesiastical laws would be sent to the parliament. Then 
the Judseo-Masonic machinery was set to work ; and in scores 
of places, when the day of election arrived, the govern- 
mental inspectors rejected Catholic votes by the hundreds (1). 

(1) As an instance of this Liberal method of ascertaining ' je will of the people, we va&\ 
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The governmental majority in the House of Deputies was 
thus assured ; and with that moral influence as a support, 
Banffy made his approaches on the House of Magnates. 
However, the overwhelming sentiment of the country, which 
the efforts of the Popular Party had placed in evidence, had 
strengthened the determination of the majority of the Mag- 
nates to preserve the Catholic character of the Kingdom of 
St. Stephen ; and two days before the momentous question 
was again debated in the Upper House, the Hungarians read 
an Allocution which Leo XIII. had pronounced on March 
18 for their encouragement. With consummate tact, His 
Holiness had omitted to complain of the many tergiversations 
of the Hungarian bishops, and had apparently remembered 
only such of their actions as were praiseworthy ; and he had 
said : " The bishops of Hungary have now employed every 
means to ward off the evil which menaces their Church. The 
priests have labored with them, and they have been helped 
also bv the members of parliament who wish to preserve 
the faith of their ancestors. But unfortunately these 
efforts have been vain, and the enemies of the Church have 
triumphed. Let it be seen by those whose duty it is to see, 
how contrary to justice it is to advocate for Catholic matri- 
mony a legislation which the Church has so often condemned ! 
It is but proper for the State to regulate the effects of mar- 
cite the ease of the two elections in the district of Neutni. held In March and April. 1805. 
Count John Zichy. the candidate ot the Popular Parly, had received assurances from 
nearly 1.500 voters that their ballots would be cast for him. When these electors, residents 
of the niral districts around Neutra, arrived at the walls of the city, the Liberal "clique." 
as the Protestant Krcuzzcit una termed the men In power, refused them entrance, although 
a. violent storm (it was March 20) was raging. Surrounded by a cordon of military, the 
wielders of a " free ballot" were kept outside the walls from seven In the morning of the 
twentieth until the same hour of the next day. During this Interval these " free citizens 
of a free State " were not allowed to betake themselves to any shelter, nor were they 
allowed to search for any food. When Zleby beard of this outrage, he brought to the 
unfortunates 1.500 large loaves of bread : but the inspector of elections. Tarnoczy. deter- 
mined to use starvation as a weapon to force the Catholic voters to reinrn to their homes, 
confiscated the food. When an affectation of decency finally compelled Tarnoczy to admit 
the drenched and shiveringstarvelings— notone had abandoned his Intention of voting— lie 
managed to prolong the balloting for twenty-one hours, during which many fainted, and 
probably would have died, had their Hungarian peasant frames not been phenomenally 
strong. When It was round that the entire 1.500 had voted the ticket of the Popular Party, 
the inspector threw out 1.226 ballots. But the fraud had been so barefaced, that the 
administration candidate did not dare to accept his election; and another balloting was 
ordered. The same result, however, was proclaimed, and the government candidate now 
ventured to take bis seat. 
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riage in the civil order ; but it belongs to the Church alone to 
legislate concerning the marriage bond, since Christ gave to 
His Church the power of raising marriage to the dignity of 
a Sacrament." On March 23, the irreligious laws were again 
rejected by the Magnates ; the accepting votes being 112, and 
the repelling, 127. The " clerical " majority was small in- 
deed ; and during the next few weeks it was weakened by the 
death of Mgr. Schopper, by the loss of his seat by the Jesuit, 
Esterhazy, and by the imperial nomination of a Liberal 
named Toths. The coup de grace was given to the Catholic 
confidence, when His Apostolic Majesty yielded to the per- 
sistence of Banffy, and imitating the trick of British monarchs 
in similar contingencies, created ten new peers, all of them 
sworn creatures of the Judreo-Calvinist cabal. By this act, 
Francis Joseph allowed the crown of St. Stephen to fall into 
the mud, over which it had been suspended from the very 
beginning of his reign (1) ; but calm and judicious observers 
have discerned a blessing for the Hungarian Church in this 
apparently triumphant issue of the anti-Catholic conspiracy. 
Cardinal Maury told the politicians of his day that it was 
" a dangerous thing to make martyrs " ; and already the bish- 
ops of Hungary are giving evidence of a possession of that 
sacred fire which recently they needed so lamentably. And 
the Hungarian laity have begun to realize the melancholy 
truth of those words which Jules Simon, the most honest of 

(1) When we reflect on the innumerable instances of weakness on the part of Francis 
Joseph iu regard to the Masonic and other irreligious enterprises which have signalized 
his reign, we fail to understand how he could have found sufficient stamina to enable him 
to refuse to return in Rome the visit which King Humbert made him in Vienna. This 
persistent refusal was certainly an eloquent testimony as to his personal sentiments con- 
cerning the rights of the Pope-King. It is not improbable that the influence of the empress 
was responsible for this admirable delicacy on the part of her husband. In spite of the 
Vagaries— natural to a member of the Bavarian Wittelsbach family— which sometimes 
prompted her to actions like that of placing a wreath on the tomb of Heine, the Jewish 
prophet of moral aith. the Empress Elizabeth, like her sisters, the "Angel of Gaeta'- and 
the Duchess d'AIencon, was a devout Catholic. To have visited a " King of Italy " in the 
Pope's palace of the Quirinal would have broken her heart. In the Life of Francis 
Joseph which Canon Waechtler published in 1891, we read a letter written by Her Majesty 
to Queen Margaret, in which, after alluding to the punishments which have overtaken the 
persecutors of the Roman Pontiffs, she said : " The very thought of crossing the threshold 
of the Quirinal, when things are as they are. Alls me with fright. I deeply regret that I 
cannot return the visit of my royal sister. The fault is not mine ; but of those who govern 
in favor of material interests which are transient and deceitful." The authenticity of this 
letter was denied by many of the zealous partisans of the Triple Alliance ; but who will 
helieve that a respectable ecclesiastic would dare to publish a forged letter, under the very 
eyes of the aggrieved party ? 
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all modern Liberals, was addressing to his countrymen at 
the very moment when the Marianic Kingdom was being 
besmirched : " Repeat as often as you please that in 18S0 
3'ou did not wisli to enact an atheistic law ; that you desired 
only to free the political world from clerical influence. I 
would like to believe you, for I war on no man. But look 
on that brutal fact — a boy of twenty hurling his dynamite 
into a crowd. Yon kill him ; but death is not so powerful 
as you think. Poor sick society, that recurs to the chopp- 
ing-knife for a cure ! It is to God that it must turn /" 

In his admirable papers on The Jews in Hungary, pub- 
lished in the Corresjjondant of 1883, Father Ollivier emits these 
reflections concerning the influence of the Jews in the King- 
dom of St. Stephen : " Unfortunately for the people of the 
Arpads, there is such a person as the Hungarian Jew. He 
is of a race but poorly defined — a graft on the German and 
the Slav ; but he is intrenching himself firmly, and the fault 
lies at the door of the Hungarians themselves, especially of 
the nobility. It is now a long time since the saying, ' In 
every magnate's household there is a Jewess ' became cur- 
rent in Hungary. The traditional beauty of the daughters 
of Juda has worked more ravages among the Magyar nobles, 
during the last few centuries, than were ever effected by the 
sabres of the Turks. Israel was careful to use this resource 
against the Christians ; it used the weapon without shame 
and without measure, and the Christians opened their doors 
to the Jewesses with an imprudence which has been cruelty 
punished in our days. The famous saying has recently been 
changed so as to read : ' Every magnate's household has its 
Jew.' In Pesth, when one lounges before the shops of the 
Varsi-Utesa, he gazes with stupor on the riches displayed in 
the windows — necklaces, brooches, cinctures, weapons, har- 
ness, all glittering with gold and precious stones, and all 
having their legends and historic importance. All these ob- 
jects are for sale ; for now they belong, by right of conquest, 
to Jews. In the olden time when the Magyar lost the aig- 
rette from his helmet, or when his sword was not discerned 
at his side, men knew that his head-dress had fallen off or 
his sword been broken in some battle against the Turks, 
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the Germans, or the Tartars. But now the combats are 
fought at the gambling-tables, and the Jew is always behind 
the combatants. The body-stripper is on this battle-field, 
just as he was on the ancient ones ; but what a pity that he 
should be so encouraged ! In the days of old this body- 
stripper was compared to a vulture whom night brought to 
the field of carnage, and whom the army-followers beat off 
with sticks ; but to-day, the light of day serves the human 
vulture, and the follower kisses the hand which locks up the 
knight. Undoubtedly this is a matter of taste ; but it does not 
please me to see the Hungarian nobles tributary to the Jews, 
and preparing the subjection of the Hungarian people to the 
same domination." Apropos of this reflection concerning 
the estates of the Magyar nobles, we notice that the Deut- 
scl/e Volksblatt of Yienna, in its issue of June 16, 1871, states 
that during the previous seven years the Rothschilds had 
become owners of the estates of more than sixty of the 
greater nobles of Bohemia ; that then the real estate of the 
Rothschilds in Bohemia was eight times more valuable than 
that possessed in that kingdom by the imperial Hapsburgs. 
The reader will note that the ownership of these estates gives 
right, not only to seats in the Bohemian Landtag and the 
Austrian Reichsrath, but also to many ecclesiastical " rights 
of patronage." Continuing his observations, Father Ollivier 
says : " The clergy resist this invasion, and it is fortunate 
that ecclesiastical property is inalienable, and cannot 
pass into the hands of the Jews. There remains therefore 
for the weak some guarantee of that protection which the 
magnates cannot afford. But let the Hungarian nobles 
beware ! When their last acre of land is exchanged for the 
last loan from the usurer— and that day does not seem 
distant — they will cease to be of any use to the State, and 
their history will terminate with a disgraceful page. Already 
they are not necessary ; to many they appear superfluous. 
Nobility has its reason of existence much more in the ser- 
vices that it renders, than in the benefits it has conferred ; 
and in the popular estimation one ceases to be noble when 
his name, no longer representing any grandeur, is bandied 
in the antechamber of a courtesan, or in the cloakroom of a 
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:gainiug-liouse. God help the descendants of the founders 
of Hungary, for they know not now how to help them- 
selves ! " (1). 

CHAPTER XL 

TOPE LEO XIII. AND THE GERMAN EMHI1E. 

In the dissertation wherein we demonstrated that Bismarck 
adopted all the force of his slavish bureaucracy, and all the 
would-be subtleties of " German science," in the interests of 
religious persecution, we described, at least incidentally, the 
relations that subsisted— such as they were— between Leo 

(1) Concerning the vital question of Anti-Semitism which is now engaging tbi- attention 
•of the Austrian populations, even in a greater degree than it occupies the minds of 
Russian. German, and French publicists, much light has recently been shed by the very 
nn-Catholic Arnold White, in his Uodan Jew (New York. 1MW. "The cause of the 
people's fury against the Jews in the Middle Age," notes this author, as it has been at 
atl times since, was the unlawful usury and the profits made from all classes of people bv 
jew ^intrigue and cunning Numerous grievances were at that time brought by the 
c.tizens of various towns before their government. Only in those days people were not 
e ear about this, namely, that, in the Jews they had to deal with a foreign nation and an 
alien race and therefore religion had to be used as a characteristic." tt hat the Austr.au 
Arts mTt s really desire is thus expressed : "They want to see the in ux of Jews mto 
varou a strict* limited by lawful means, because they feel it to be hurtful They seek 
herefore to obtain a revision of the laws, by which the Jews may he made to experience 
certain restrictions." And again-the author quotes from the Anti-Semite Catechism : 
"The Jews under the mantle of religion, form in reality a political, social, and commer- 
cial company, whieh, guided by uniform principles, and with a secret understanding 
between then seives, aims at the subjugation and exploitation of non-Jews h peoples T he 
Jews in all countries and in all languages are in this aim at one. and work for is 
accomplishment unanimously. It is therefore impossible for the Jews in the count 5 
wheTtbey happen to dwell, ever to take an honest interest in the lot of their nou-Jeuisb 
compatriots, in short, a Jew can never cherish an honest patriotism : he is always, and 
Tbove a Uconscious of beingamember of the 'chosen • Jewish nation ; and he poses a 
German French, or English, it is. at most, a calculated hypocrisy. From within the pale 
of ^peculiar community, the Jew looks out upon all Gentiles as his enemies, whom he 
has to combat with cunning and treachery. While conforming to his peculiar moral law. 
Te ewconsiders himself above all other codes, and holds himself prepared to transgress 
all laws of the land, but always in such a manner that the abuse cannot be brought home 
to him The Jews consider themselves the natural aristocracy r>f mankind, and bel.tne, 
on hTs" ground, that they should be masters of the world." Touching the latter assertion. 
Ma or Osman Bev reports in his book The Omqurs, of the ir«rW h U the J™*, bow an 
em nenUev at a gathering of Jewish elder, at Cracow, in the year 1840, said : So long 
mw do not have the newspapers of the whole world in our hands to deceive and blind 
he people, our mastery remains a chimera." When, in the year IMS. the Krench Mason 
luminary, the Jew Cremieux, issued a summons to the founding of The had ,b 
Uliance he wrote: " Our nationality is the religion of our fathers-we know no other. 
The jS doctrine must, one day. cover the whole earth. Success is certain. Every 
day will the net which Israc. casts over the globe extend itself. Let us make use of a H 
nptortunitias : our power is great, let us learn to employ it. What have we to fear i The 
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XIII. and the arrogant chancellor. Let ns now observe that 
when onr Pontiff mounted the Chair of Peter, the Bis- 
marckian enterprise had been in full career for more than 
six years ; and as we have seen, the event had shown that it 
had become necessary for the chancellor to ignore his 
confident declaration that he " would never go to Canossa." 
The sole question then agitating the minds of both William 
I. and his Minister turned on the possibility of a discovery 
of the 'particular road to Canossa which would be the least 
humiliating to their respective susceptibilities ; and in a letter 
to the emperor, dated April 17, 1878, a letter which was first 
published by Mgr. T'Serclaes in 1894, Leo XIII. clearly anc 7 
calmly indicated the ground, and the sole ground, on which, 
the Holy See and the German Empire could arrive at an 

day is not far off when the wealth of the world will belong exclusively to the Jews." Cer- 
tainly the spectacle afforded by the monarchy of the Hapsburgs of to-day justifies the glee 
of Creraieux. Now the dual monarchy contains more Israelites than any other country in 
Europe, with the exception of Russia. In the territories at present included in the Aus- 
trian or Cisleithan Kingdom there were in the reign of Maria Teresa 200,000 Jews; In 
1890 there were 1, 143,305. In Hungary, under Joseph II., in the last quarter of the last 
century, there were but 25,000 Jews ; the number has now reached 1,000,000. In the year 
1890, out of 1,214,363 inhabitants in Vieuna, 118,495, or about ten per cent., were Jews. 
Buda-Pesth contains some 150,000 ; Prague possesses more than thirty synagogues. In 
Galicia the Jews have not diminished in number, in spite of the fact that many annually 
leave the country ; on the contrary, in the last twenty years they have increased 34 per cent. 
In Austrian Silesia they have increased 64 per cent, in the same time ; in the Bukowina, 
74 per cent. The Jews now form 11.7 per cent, of the population of Galicia, 12.8 per cent, 
of that of the Bukowina, and 16 per cent, of the population of Silesia. A fifth part of the 
land in Galicia belongs to Jews. In the Bukowina, 22 per cent, of the great landed pro- 
prietors are Israelites, and the remaining real estate is, for the most part, encumbered with 
debts to them. Although the Jews form hardly 5 per cent, of the total population of the 
Austrian or Cisleithan Kingdom, one-third of the professors are of Jewish origin. Of 280 
teachers in the Vienna University, in the same year, about 30 per cent, were Jews. The 
Buda-Pesth Polytechnic, in the same year, had 578 scholars, of whom 201 were Jews ; the 
Comas Academy, 599 scholars, of whom 480 were Jews. In the Gymnaxicn (classical 
schools) and Realschuleu (high schools) of Hungary, 20 per cent, of the pupils were Jews, 
although they conslitute but 4.5 per cent, of the population. In the Austrian Gymnasien 
and Realxchulrn the Jews furnished 18.5 per cent, of the attendance. In the intermediate 
schools (Mittelschulen) only 22 per cent, of the scholars were Christians, and 77 per cent. 
Jews. On the other hand, of the 6,274 pupils at the technical schools in Vienna, only 110 
were Jews, an indication of their aversion to handicrafts as a means of livelihood. At the 
end of 1887, out of 660 attorneys in Vienna. 350 were Jews. At the end of 1889, out of 999 
members of the Vienna Stock Exchange, 883 were Jews. Of the Vienna houses in the old 
parish districts, 70 per cent, are the property of Isnelites. Of military doctors in 1877, 
7 per cent, were Jews ; in 1889, 23 per cent. ; whilst, of the doctors admitted to practice in 
1889, 39 per cent, were of Jewish origin. Finance and commerce are, practically, in 
Israelite hands; were it not for the assistance of Jewish hankers, most of the manufacturers 
could not carry on their business. Throughout Austria-Hungary the press is almost 
exclusively in the handsof Jews. " Have you any Christians on your staff ? " the editor of 
the great Buda-Pesth uewspaper, the Pester Lloyd, was asked. " I think we have one," 
was the reply. 
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agreement. If the reader has been one of those indiscreet 
zealots who tried, at that time, to convince themselves that 
Leo XIIL was guilty of inordinate condescension to the 
cabinet of Berlin, wo would submit to his consideration the 
following passages of the pontifical communication : " We 
tind ourselves under the necessity of calling the attention of 
Your Majesty to a matter which is of pre-eminent interest to 
the Catholics who are subject to your sceptre. Your Majesty 
asks us to remember the happy past, when the good sense of 
the German people led to an obedience to the supreme 
authority of the State ; and then, deploring the attitude now 
presented by the Catholic priesthood. Your Majesty asks for 
the intervention of our authority, in order that the above- 
mentioned blessings may again be enjoyed. Now, on our 
part, we ask Yonr Majesty to note that if there is any 
difference between the past and the present conduct of your 
Catholic subjects, the sole reason for that difference will be 
found in that civil legislation which has pretended to change 
the divine constitution of the Chnrch, and which has forced 
Catholics, in spite of themselves, to consider the sad alter- 
native of ref nsing obedience to the new laws of Your Majesty, 
or of obeying the laws ot God and of His Church. Let it be 
ordered, without any prejudice to the sovereign authority of 
Your Majesty, that the Catholic priesthood and people be 
free to observe the laws of their Church. And since the new 
civil legislation in Germany has suppressed those fundamental 
articles which guaranteed the perfect independence of the 
Catholics, let Your Majesty, in his magnanimity, restore a 
state of things which was as conducive to the tranquillity of 
consciences, as it was to the true interests ot the State. If 
this be effected, Your Majesty may rest assured that on our 
part nothing will be wanting for the restoration of harmony 
between the two supreme authorities." Bnt this road to 
Canossa was no less uninviting to the cabinet of Berlin, than 
had been the others which the chancellor had protended to 
discern as awaiting the German Minister who would extend 
the olive-branch to Borne ; and even when Falk had boon 
retired from office, and the more moderate Pnttkainer 
had taken his place, the Catholics of Germany were told 
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that "it was their obstinacy, their pigheadedness in not 
respecting the laws ot the State, that caused their suffer- 
ings." However, as we have seen, the German chancellor 
finally entered on the road to Canossa ; and in 1882, the 
road had been so far traversed, that a Prussian Minister- 
Plenipotentiary was accredited to the Vatican. It is well 
to note that when Bismarck was interpellated in the Reich- 
stag, as to the reason for accrediting to the Vatican a 
diplomatic representative from Prussia, and not from Ger- 
many, the chancellor replied that he regarded the Catholic 
Church as an institution of the country, that is, of Prussia ; 
but that there might soon be a representation of Germany at 
the Papal court. By this avowal Bismarck admitted that 
he had abandoned his theory that the Church was a foreign 
institution ; in other words, the " man of blood and iron " 
now condemned the principle which had actuated the " May 
Laws," and he was ready to go to Canossa by proxy. In 
1885, Bismarck manifested a further inclination for recon- 
ciliation with the Holy See, when he agreed to the selection 
of Pope Leo XIII. as arbitrator in the matter of the differ- 
ence between Germany and Spain concerning the Caroline 
Islands ; but it is not impossible that the chancellor had 
thought that this deference would so mollify the pontifical 
heart, that His Holiness would endeavor to implant some 
ultra-imperialistic sentiments in the German clergy. How- 
ever, in the letter which the Pontiff wrote to the chancellor 
on this occasion, it was clearly shown that diplomatic sweets 
do not induce the Holy See to temporize in matters involv- 
ing the liberty of the Church ; it became more evident than 
ever that if Bismarck desired peace with Borne, it would be 
necessary for him to break the chains which he had fastened 
on the German Church. This truth was accentuated when, 
on January 6, 1886, the Pope wrote to the Prussian bishops 
a letter in which he declared : " We have ever assured the 
government that we wish to meet all its desires, whenever 
those desires are compatible with the divine law and the 
dictates of our conscience." On all points which are es- 
sential, however, adds His Holiness, he will remain invincibly 
steadfast : " For although we desire peace most sincerely, 
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we cannot controvert the ordinances of God ; if the defence 
of these ordinances demands the sacrifice, we are ready, fol- 
lowing the example of so many of oar predecessors, to sutler 
the last extremities." This Apostolic firmness conquered ; 
and William I. immediately took the first decisive step in the 
way of conciliation. Mgr. Kopp, the bishop of Fnlda (after- 
ward archbishop of Breslau, and a cardinal), was called to 
the Prussian House of Lords ; and at the same time, the 
government abandoned its " discretionary powers." Other 
concessions followed successively ; and in the debates which 
ensued in the parliament, one is surprised on hearing the 
author of the " War for Civilization " perorating in favor of 
the first victims of that war, as he combats the opposition 
of Gneist, Yirchow, Richter, and other priest-eaters who had 
so powerfully seconded his ignoble efforts. When a " scien- 
tific " demonstration of the dangers of peace with Home 
was attempted by Gneist, the chancellor replied : " 1 regard 
the picture drawn by the deputy as somewhat exaggerated. 
He will admit with me that before 1871, the Catholics enjoyed 
those same rights which now we are trying to restore to them ; 
and nevertheless, at that time we, the Evangelicals, raised 
no complaints because of any derogation from our rights." 
When Yirchow insisted that the government was imprudent 
in its onward march in the way of concession, Bismarck an- 
swered : " We recognize the validity of the law ; but if we 
wish to force its application, we will be compelled to a con- 
tinual course of rigorous proceedings. We will raise the 
conflict to the rank of an institution. As for me, I shall no 
longer help in doing violence to our Catholic compatriots." 
On May 10, 1886, the Reichstag passed the " Fourth Law 
for Peace," and on the following day William I. signed the 
document which practically terminated the " War for Civil- 
ization." Thus it came to pass that this Bismarck, who, 
according to a despatch of the Prince of Reuss, then (1880) 
ambassador of Germany in Vienna, had declared that a re- 
vision of the May Laws was " an egregious foolishness which 
he had never encouraged by a single word," finally besought 
the Reichstag to deliver him from the last remnants of those 
laws. "To this pass had come the Man of Iron," remarks 
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Geffcken ; "the man who had declared that he would never 
go to Canossa. This rhodomontade, which is cut into: the 
marble of a monument which was erected in his honor at that 
time, is now a piece of bitter irony. Bismarck, who knew so 
admirably how to practice the advice, 'fecisti, nega ' (in 
other words, ' lie, lie always! ') afterward pretended, in order 
to cover his defeat, that he had never wished for more than 
an equitable arrangement of the relations between Church 
and State, and that ' other hands ' meddled with his plan. 
It is a pity that those ' other hands ' cannot be discovered ; 
for the chancellor was never known to be dominated by any 
other person whomsoever " (1). 

Some of the first official acts of "William II., who, after the 
short reign of Frederick III., had succeeded to the sceptre of 
his grandfather in 1888, gave promise of a due deference to 
a proper respect for the rights of the Holy See, as well as an 
indication that the new reign would not be signalized by any 
attempts to renew the " War for Civilization." The official 
announcement of the accession of William II. was received 
simultaneously by the courts of the Yatican and of the Quir- 
inal : the young emperor, desirous of avoiding a question of 
precedences between the Roman Pontiff and the sovereign 
who posed as King of Italy, and wishing not to appear to 
definitively (so far as he could) solve that Roman Question 
which has not yet been solved, had ordered that Leo XIII. 
and Humbert should each receive the notification of the new 
reign at the same moment, by different and special envoys. 
And when he opened the Prussian Landtag, the new emperor- 
king announced : " It is with great pleasure that I perceive 
that our recent politico-religious legislation has modified the 
relations between the States and the spiritual head of the 
Catholic Church, in a manner that is acceptable to both 
parties ; and I shall exert myself to preserve religious peace 
in my dominions." Shortly after this declaration, it was 
announced that William II. was about to visit his ally, King 
Humbert, in the Eternal City; and naturally the party off 
the Quirinal desired to interpret the event in a sense hostile 
to the never-dormant claims of the Pope-King — a desire 

(1> Leo XIII. in the Eyes of Germany, Edited by Boyer d'Agen. 
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which was thwarted by a declaration, on the part of the 
coveted guest, that he would also visit Pope Leo XIII. in his 
palace of the Vatican. Naturally the Pontiff expressed his 
willingness, even his desire, to welcome a Christian sovereign 
to the foot of the Apostolic throne ; but by means of his 
secretary of state (then Cardinal llampolla del Tindaro), he 
informed His German Majesty that the desired audience could 
be granted only on condition that there should be an exact 
observance of the etiquette instituted by Pius IX., and ap- 
proved by himself, for the guidance of all sovereigns who 
would desire to visit both the Ro'man Pontiff and the Savoy- 
ard who was then resident in the stolen Papal palace of the 
Quirinal. Such was the real meaning of the warning which, 
though couched in the mellifluous terminology of modern 
diplomacy, was conveyed to William II., German Emperor. 
When His Majesty would wish to pay his respects to Pope 
Leo XIII. , he should start, not from the stolen Quirinal, at 
the portals of which Papal palace he would have alighted, 
on his arrival in the capital of the Popes ; he should proceed 
to the residence of the Prussian ambassador to the Holy 
See, a locality which, like that occupied by all embassies, 
enjoyed the prerogatives of extra-territoriality, and from 
that neutral spot he should proceed to the palace-prison 
of the Head of the Catholic Church. Of course the ar- 
rangement was, in a sense, a diplomatic fiction ; but the deep- 
ness of its meaning was well understood by the Italianissimi 
and by the German emperor, and that potentate was so 
anxious for the friendship of Leo XIII., that he could not 
avoid a course which necessarily entailed mortification ou the 
heir of Victor Emmanuel. Accordingly, on October 12, 1888, 
William II. proceeded to the Palazzo Capranica, the resi- 
dence of Schlcetzer, the Prussian Minister to the Vatican ; and 
there the emperor and his suite entered, not carriages belong- 
ing to the Savoyard of the Quirinal, but state-carriages which 
had been brought from Berlin for the purpose, and then he 
went to his interview with the Roman Pontiff. On his 
arrival in the court-yard of San Damaso, the emperor was 
received with the ceremonies usually adopted when sover- 
eigns visit His Holiness. Having entered the palace, having 
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ascended the scala regia, and having traversed the antecham- 
bers connecting with the private apartments of the Pontiff, 
the emperor found Mgr. Marini ready to welcome him at the 
door of the room in which he was to meet the spiritual sov- 
ereign of Christendom. Marini informed the Pope that the 
German emperor desired an audience ; and instantly His 
Holiness appeared on the threshold, and extending his hand 
to his guest, he drew him into his private chamber, where he 
invited him to be seated. Leo was far more at ease than 
the emperor ; for the witnesses of the first instant of the 
meeting narrated that as William took the hand of the Pon- 
tiff with his own right hand, he dropped his helmet from 
the left. Particulars of this momentous interview are want- 
ing, unless in the minds of those who credit the journalistic 
utterances of the day concerning matters which must be 
necessarily unknown ; probably the following narrative, 
given by the Civiltd Cattolica, of all European periodicals 
the least addicted to exaggeration and journalistic hysterics, 
is the most authentic : " The Holy Father, after an exchange 
of the usual courtesies, opened the interview by expressing 
a regret that he had not been able to receive William II. 
under more favorable circumstances ; that is, in the same 
manner in which Gregory XVI. had received William IV. of 
Prussia, and in that in which Pius IX. had welcomed the 
Prussian prince-royal in 1853. His Holiness deplored the 
situation to which he was reduced ; and he observed that 
even the visit of His Imperial Majesty had caused the 
so-called Liberal press to make remarks which were most 
injurious to the Holy See. Replying to these obser- 
vations, the emperor alluded to the great prestige enjoyed 
now by the Papacy in Europe ; and he declared that the 
name of the present Pontiff is everywhere venerated. As for 
the criticisms of newspapers, His Majesty insisted that they 
were not worthy of consideration. ' Nevertheless,' replied the 
Pope, ' the position of the Pontiff is now such, that I cannot 
return Your Majesty's visit, unless I am willing to compromise 
the Papal dignity.' Then the Holy Father began to dilate on 
the increasing audacity of the anarchists, and on the absolute 
necessity of restraining such enemies of society ; but scarcely 
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had lie introduced this subject, when the interview was ab- 
ruptly interrupted by the unannounced entrance of Prince 
Henry, the brother of the emperor. This painful incident 
quite naturally prevented His Holiness from continuing the 
subject which he had introduced (1) ; but before the audience 
terminated, he said a few words concerning the religious affairs 
of Germany." Such is probably the most authentic account 
of this memorable interview which is now obtainable. The 
extent of the emperor's responsibility for his brother's ex- 
hibition of a gross defiance of an etiquette which obtains even 
in the palaces of merely secular sovereigns — an etiquette 
which is prescribed by the most elementary principles of 
politeness for observance in the house of another — may never 
be known. For the credit of his race, it may be charitably 
supposed that the German emperor had not deliberately de- 
signed one of those would-be impressive coups dc theatre which 
time has shown to be so dear to his heart. We may be 
allowed to believe that the " incident " was simply a conse- 
quence of that megalo-cephalous condition in which so many 
Germans found themselves after their unprecedented triumph 
over France. Nor is it improbable that the disgraceful 
episode was merely an illustration of that German and 
" Anglo-Saxon " Protestant spirit — essentially boorish — con- 
cerning which the members of the pontifical household, as well 
as every guardian of the treasures of intellectual and artistic 
Rome, recite so many indignation-exciting stories. Pope Leo 
XIII. could not have been utterly surprised by the Hohen- 

(1) It is uncertain whether the palm for boortsbness in the matter of the interruption of 
this audience should be awarded to Prince Henry, the scion of the Hohenzoliern. or to 
Count Herbert von Bismarck, the heir of the Man of Iron. What appears to he eertaiu, 
after an analysis of all the rumors of the day, is that before leaving the Qulrinal, the 
Germans had reflected that probably the Pope would Introduce some subjects which they 
might prefer to Ignore : that in order to save the emperor from any consequent Inconvenience, 
It had then been arranged that Prince Henry should so time his arrival at the Vatican a.s to 
be able to enter the audience-chamber thirty minutes after tiie Imperial entrance. So 
things were carried out ; but when Henry presented himself at the entrance of the Pope's 
private apartment, the chamberlain on duty barred his way, quietly Informing him that 
His Holiness was engaged. The noble Hohenzoliern loudly proclaimed his identity; but. 
the chamberlain kept the wand of office stretched across the doorway. Then Herbert, this 
son of his father, came to the rescue of the imperial intruder ; and when the official insisted 
on performing his duty, the boor exclaimed : " Do you know who I am ? 1 am Herbert von 
nixmarck .' " The Roman replied : " Ah ! that explains your conduct, hut it does not 
excuse it." However, the chamberlain was thrust aside, and the worthy descendant of 
Frederick 11. stalked into the pontifical presence. 
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zollern exhibition. Oue day, as lie was proceeding to the 
palace gardens for his usual promenade, he passed through 
the Vatican Library. As he entered each hall, the whisper 
that His Holiness was present was passed around, and every 
student arose and genuflected. In one of the halls, a number 
of manuscripts, for the study of which he had obtained a 
special pontifical permission, was engaging the attention of 
the famous epigraphist, Mommsen. The Schleswicker heard 
the notice of the Pope's entrance, but he simply shrugged his 
shoulders with implied contempt; a more civilized investi- 
gator told him to arise, but the barbarian shrugged again, 
and settled more firmly in his seat (1). The remembrance of 
innumerable facts like this of Mommsen prepared our Pontiff 
for the otherwise astounding news that Herbert von Bismarck 
was retained in the society of men who claimed to be gentle- 
men. In the meantime, the German emperor had demonstrat- 
ed his own idea of the meaning of the term " gentleman," by 
an exhibition of the value at which he estimated his promises. 
He had agreed to return from the Vatican to the Prussian 
embassy, thus observing the same diplomatic fiction which 
he had respected on his way to the Papal audience ; but as 
soon as he arrived in the courtyard of San Damaso, he 
ordered his coachman to drive him direct to the Quirinal. 
However, when William II. returned to Berlin, he did not 
show that his interviews with the men of the Quirinal had 
rendered him more favorable to a renewal of the "■ War tor 
Civilization." When the members of the Evangelische Bund 
urged him to a persecution of their Catholic compatriots, 
protesting that they knew well " how to distinguish between 
the sincere piety of many Germans and the spirit of Jesuit- 
ism which daily grows more rampant in the Roman Church " ; 
finishing with the assertion that " the right of legitimate 
defence commands us to fight against Jesuitism " ; he re- 
plied that while he appreciated the efforts of the League for 
the spread of Protestantism, " he trusted that the members, 
both in their writings and in their words, would never 
be wanting in respect for the faith of their adversaries, 

(D Masson ; Rome During the Holy Week. Paris, 1891.— Boyer D'Agen ; Leo XIII. 
In l"he Eyes of His Contemporaries, p. 186. Paris, 1892. 
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and that they would accord that tolerance which proceeds 
from respect." In 18'.K$, William 11. visited the Pontiff in 
his palace for the second time; and on this occasion there 
occurred no contretemps like that in which Prince Henry and 
the young Bismarck had distinguished themselves in 1888. 
The ostensible reason for this second trip to Home was a 
desire to congratulate their " Italian Majesties," Humbert 
and Margaret of Savoy, on the anniversary of their silver 
wedding. Again we quote from the Civiltd Cuttolica : 
" William II. departs from the Quirinal ; he separates from 
those who term themselves masters of Rome, effacing, so to 
speak, every trace of his connection with them, and enter- 
ing into his own territory — for as such does international 
law regard the locality where his envoy-extraordinary to the 
Holy See resides. Having arrived at the Palazzo Capranica, 
he sits at table with princes of the Church, some officers 
of the pontifical court, and the gentlemen of his own suite. 
The members of the de facto government and all their ad- 
herents are rigorously excluded, just like so many strangers. 
When the repast is finished, the German empress arrives 
accompanied by a lady of her court ; she is dressed in black, 
with a black veil on her head (1), as etiquette prescribes. 
She also, in order to be received in the Apostolic palace ol 
the Vatican, has left her hosts of the Quirinal, and has come 
to the Prussian legation. The carriages, the horses, the 
liveries, all the paraphernalia of the cortege, are not Italian ; 
still less have they come from the court of the Savoyard 
sovereigns. It is necessary that the visit to the Holy 
Father be made in such fashion that it may appear clearly 
that the German monarch proceeds directly to the Vatican ; 

therefore the entire equipage has come from Berlin 

'A more picturesque cortege could not be desired,' said the 
Corriere delta Sera. But whither are their Imperial 
Majesties proceeding with all this pomp and solemnity ? 
What is the object of this public demonstration ? All 
Rome can tell you. Their Imperial Majesties are going to 

(1) Many Enplish and American journals. Ignorant as usual in repard to everything 
papal, asserted that the German empress had re^iaed to subject herself to ihU etiquette. 
Had she been so foolish, she would not have been received in audience by the Pontiff. 
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the Vatican ; they are about to render homage to that 
personage whom the dominant faction, the official press, the 
Ministers and the deputies, every day term ' the enemy of 
his country,' the ' conspirator,' the ' cancer of Italy,' the 
' knife which transfixes the Italian heart.' . . . The emperor 
and empress are introduced into the presence of him who 
has sat in Rome during nearly nineteen centuries ; of him 
whose kingdom, older and more glorious than any in Europe, 
has seen and will see the births and deaths of so many 
republics, kingdoms, and empires. The sovereigns bow 
respectfully before the grand and venerable Leo, the vigi- 
lant guardian of order and of social peace, the legitimate 
representative and energetic defender of the principle of 
authority, the Vicar of Him who is the King of Kings." 
After about twenty minutes of conventional conversation, 
the empress introduced and presented to His Holiness the 
ladies who had accompanied her; and then she withdrew 
in order to visit the palace and the Basilica of St. Peter, 
leaving her imperial husband to private conversation with 
the Pontiff. The private audience of the emperor lasted for 
more than an hour; and the papal attendants remarked 
that whereas the face of William II. had exhibited great 
anxiety when he entered the pontifical cabinet, it appeared 
radiant when he issued forth. After this audience, the 
German emperor went directly to the Prussian legation; and 
at the lunch which was served for him and several cardinals, 
he presented a magnificent snuff-box to Cardinal Ledochow- 
ski, the intrepid Pole who had been the chief victim of the 
Bismarckian " War for Civilization," saying, as he made the 
peace-offering : " Your Eminence, may the past be forgot- 
ten ! " Cardinal Rampolla del Tindaro, the papal secretary 
of state, received the decoration of the Black Eagle ; and as 
the Berlinet Tageblatt afterward observed, since that honor 
was usually conferred only on monarchs, and was never 
given to others, unless they were Ministers whom the Prus- 
sian sovereign wished especially to distinguish, the fact was 
to be regarded as one of great political importance. These 
circumstances, reflected the Italian Liberal Corrispondenza 
Verde, " together with the conditions which the emperor 
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was made to .accept, ere lie could enter the residence of Leo 
XIIL, lead us to suppose that the silver wedding was, in the 
eyes of the guest of the princes of Savoy, merely a pretext 
for his visit to the Leonine City." Naturally the Italian 
" officious " journals protested against this view of the 
matter ; but they all admitted, with the Kazione, that the 
emperor's visit to the Vatican " was a political event of the 
first importance." Some agreed with the Tribunu, that it 
was " a cloud interposed between the young emperor and 
the Italian people " ; others again echoed the complaint of 
the ministerial Folchetto, that "it was strange to see a 
sovereign, a guest of the king of United Italy in Italian 
Rome, going to salute an old man whom the (Masonic), 
Italian sentiment of (the new and fictitious) Rome loves not 
bnt rather regards as the incarnation of all that threatens 
its rights." There were certain journals, principally Ger- 
man, which ascribed the imperial deference to a cherished 
hope that His Holiness would induce the German Centre to 
vote for the military bill which Bismarck had introduced into 
the Reichstag. One of the chancellor's organs complacently 
remarked that if the ministerial measure were carried, it 
might be recorded, like all Pontifical Bulls, as " given at St. 
Peter's in Rome." Probably the reader remembers that in the 
first days of 1893, Bismarck proposed to augment the peace- 
effective of the German army by 83,000 men ; and that the 
government rejected the amendment of the National-Liberals 
which allowed an increase of only 49,000. In this emer- 
gency, a prominent Centrist, Baron von Huene, of his own 
accord (Windthorst was now dead), entered into negotiations 
with the ministry, on the basis of an army increase of 70,000 
men, to be effected in three or five years. It was generally 
believed that the Centre would support Huene's overture, if 
it were rewarded by an abolition of the law against the 
Jesuits ; but when the decisive moment arrived, the immense 
majority of the Centre voted against the bill. However, 
twelve of the most prominent of the Catholic Centrists, 
probably " seduced by the new turn of the imperial policy, 
and by their relations with the court " (1), voted with the 

(li T'Serclaes ; Inc. cil.. Vol. li.. p. 231. 
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government. This secession caused but little embarassment 
to the Centre ; it is worthy of mention principally because its 
spirit accounts for the course pursued during the ensuing 
few years by certain German Catholics in reference to the 
policy of Leo XIII. Nor was this spirit entirely wanting 
in Dr. Lieber, the re-organizer of the Centre, who would 
otherwise have been worthy of the succession to " His Little 
Excellency," the noble Windthorst. During the debates in 
the Keichstag on the Centrist motion to recall the Jesuits, 
Lieber repelled the charge that the Curia Romana pursued 
a course which was hostile to German interests ; but, declared 
this lay theologian, " if the Curia were to embrace the Kus- 
sian and Francophile policy, the infallibility of the Curia 
would not prevent German Catholics from fulfilling their 
duties toward the German people and empire" (1). We 
are accustomed to the tiresome reiteration of murmurs about 
the Curia Romana in the land which produced Lutheranism, 
Febronianism, and Josephism ; but there are few German 
truly Catholic publicists who would not recognize non- 
sense in any talk about " the infallibility of the Curia" 
Even Paolo Sarpi, the most venemous foe of the Curia, never 
insinuated that it claimed infallibility. If the Centrist 
leader intended to use intelligible language, he intended to 
convey the idea that the infallibility, or rather the authority 
of the Pope, would never prevent German Catholics from do- 
ing their duty toward their government. Lieber may have 
been addressing the gallery — the gallery of ignorance, and 
of Protestant prejudice ; but he must have known that even 
the political duties of men are often embraced by that 
morality, of which the Church is the guardian. As for the 
matter of the Triple Alliance against that of France and Kus- 
sia, which was the cause of aberration on the part of Lieber 
and many other Centrists, the fear of an active papal attach- 
ment to either was necessarily unfounded. In the words of 
the Civiltd Cattolica, " The Holy Father is superior to all 
the agreements and alliances of the day, just as the interests 
of the Church are above all the designs and desires of tem- 
poral governments. He who lowers the Papacy to the rank 

(1) Cited by T'Serclaes, ubi savra. 
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of politicians, does not understand the Papacy. Leo XIII. 
is above both the Franco-Russian and the Triple Alliance. 
However great may be the love which, in spite of her rulers 
and politicians, ho feels for Catholic France, he will never 
sacrifice the interest of other Catholic peoples " (1). It was 
because of mistaken or feigned apprehensions like those of 
Lieber that certain organs of the German Centre, at this 
time, attacked the Catholic press of Italy, because the latter 
did not advocate an abandonment, on the part of the Italian 
Catholics, of their policy of abstention in political affairs. 
These gentry hoped, in fine, to effect a " reconciliation " 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal, and thus to strength- 
en the Triple Alliance to the detriment of France. But 
these same German Catholic journals knew that the Italian 
Catholic press was merely obeying the injunctions of the 
Pontiff; and furthermore, they should have known that, as 
Mgr. T'Serclaes observes, " the Pope could not modify his 
policy in order to please the Triple Alliance ; and that this 
Alliance, which might have been otherwise a matter of in- 
difference to him, as are other political alliances, was 
necessarily to be regarded by him as hostile to the Holy 
See, since it contributed to the perpetuation of the exist- 
ing condition of affairs in Rome, to the detriment of the 
pontifical independence." 

The present and future condition of the Church in Ba- 
varia furnished material for continual anxiety in the mind of 
Leo XIII. during the early years of his pontificate. While 
the people were still thoroughly Catholic, the official circles 
were almost entirely either Josephist or Rationalist, and the 
once well-promising University of Munich had for four years 
been a mere vehicle for the dissemination of "German sci- 
ence " (2). On Dec. 22, 1887, our Pontiff addressed to the Ba- 

(1) Issue of .fan. 6, 1894. 

OJ) In 1825. King Louis I., who had just mounted the Bavarian throne, determined to 
reorganize the University of Landshut, which had become intellectually deficient, and a 
hotbed of infidelity. Following: the advice of Christian scholars like Ringseis, the mon- 
arch adopted a programme of studies which excited hope for the future of their country 
in the minds of the Bavarian clergy, and he transferred the University from Landshut to 
Munich. This University then became a " mixed " establishment, having both Catholic 
and Protestant Faculties of Theology : but the king expressly onialned that no unchris- 
tian teaching should ever be tolerated. Besides that of Munich, there werealso established 
the exclusively Catholic University of Wurzburg, and the exclusively Protestant one at 
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varian bishops a most touching expression of his solicitude in 
regard to their flocks, in his Encyclical Officio sanctissimo. 
Alluding, in general terms, to the attacks of the Bavarian 
government on the rights of God and His Church, His Holi- 
ness reminds the clergy of their duty to bear in silence all that 
can be suffered without prejudice to truth and virtue, taking 
care, however, to be prudent in their toleration of evil, and not 
seeming to countenance it in any way whatever. When he 
approaches the subject of education, the Pontiff exhorts the 
faithful to establish Catholic schools " wherever the public 
schools are neutral." He repeats his often-given warnings 
against Freemasonry, that sect which, of all others, is " so 
hostile to the Church of God, but which knows how to dis- 
simulate, even under the appearances of piety and of charity 
when such a course can aid its seduction of men, and es- 
pecially of youth." The Pope tells the Bavarian Catholics 
that he realizes full well the difficulties under which they 
labor ; but he foresees that they will triumph over their ene- 
mies, if they will only be united, " and use those legal means 
which their adversaries adopt, when they wish to enact laws 
tvhich are opposed to the freedom of the Church." Having 
forwarded this Encyclical to the Bavarian bishops, Leo 
XIII. requested the Baron Franckenstein, President of the 
Upper Chamber of Bavaria, and then leader of the Centre 
in the German Reichstag, to repair to Rome, in order that 
His Holiness might confer with him concerning the relig- 

Erlangen. In choosing the professors of the University of Munich, care was taken to 
ignore most of the olden professors of Landshut, some of whom were pronounced infidels, 
while most of the others were of very inferior calibre. The selection of the new Faculties 
was entrusted principally to Itingseis ; and among the first whom that diplomat Induced 
to try their professorial fortunes in the Bavarian capital were the famous representatives 
of Catholic and Protestant philosophy, Baader and Schilling. Steps were then taken to 
procure the services of the great Gorres, who was theu residing in France, having been 
expelled from that Prussia which his eloquence had saved from ruin. The government of 
Prussia, however, feared the oratorical powers of its victim, and endeavored to induce 
Louis I. to turn a deaf ear to Ringseis, Clemens Brentano, and other able judges who 
begged for the appointment of Gorres. Fortunately the cabinet of Berlin assumed a dicta- 
torial attitude : whereupon the Bavarian sovereign defied the Prussians by inviting the 
patriot 10 his capital. With the acquisition of Gorres the Catholic influence in the Univer- 
sity of Munich predominated. The Protestants boasted indeed of men like Schelling, 
Raumer, Thiersch, and Oken ; but Gorres was a host in himself, and he was supported by 
Baader, Ringseis, Klee, Mcehler, Moy, Pbllipps and the two Doellingers. father and son- 
From that time until the early sixties, when the unfortunate younger Doelllnger began 
to exhibit the tendencies which were to eventuate In the catastrophe of his life, the Cath- 
olic world could And small cause of complaint in the University of Munich. 
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ious affairs of the Bavarian kingdom, and of tho whole 
empire. Franekenstein availed himself of this honor ; and 
when he reported the particulars of the conference to the 
Bavarian Catholic "group" in the Beiehstag, that body 
replied, through its president, Buppert : " This intervention 
of the Holy Father is an act of the greatest importance ; 
the mere fact that the August Pontiff should place himself 
in relation with our group shows his esteem for it. The 
words of the Supreme Pontiff are concise but eloquent. By 
his wish for the Centre to continue its combat, His Holi- 
ness approves its course in the past, and indicates its course 
in the future. Union being the greatest of forces, the Pon- 
tiff exhorts the Bavarian Centre to maintain that union. 
By dint of perseverance, and b} r means of a firm support of 
the Holy See, our group will not fail to attain its object — 
the liberty of the Church, and the consolidation of Christian 
principles." Animated by these sentiments, the Bavarian 
bishops addressed to the prince-regent a respectful but 
firm remonstrance against the continuance of the last ves- 
tiges of the Bismarckian " War for Civilization " in Bavaria. 
The prince, still under the influence of his little Bismarck, 
Lutz, refused to receive this remonstrance officially ; but 
the prelates gained their point by means of the post, where- 
upon His Highness requested them not to communicate 
the document to the public — a favor which they deemed it 
prudent to grant. Several months afterward, Lutz replied to 
the episcopal representations with a letter which merited 
the encomium of the prince-regent as being a firm defence 
of "the rights of the crown." These royal rights were sup- 
posed to have been vindicated by a refusal to give a Catholic 
character to the secondary schools of the kingdom, and to 
the Universities of Munich and Wurzburg ; by a persistence 
in the banishment of the religious orders ; and by a con- 
tinuance of the absurd abuse of the royal placet, even in 
matters of Catholic faith. The "rights of the crown " were 
supposed by Lutz and his royal master to be reinforced by 
a new declaration that the " Old Catholic " sect formed a part 
of the Catholic Church ; and by an insistence on the validity 
of the Edict of Religion of 1827, which had annulled most of 
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the provisions of the Concordat of 1818. Leo XIII. could 
not allow this ministerial pronouncement to pass unnoticed ; 
and on April 29, 1889, in a letter which complimented the 
Bavarian prelates on their energy, he declared that the 
Bavarian premier had advanced doctrines which were con- 
trary to the Catholic faith. It was quite natural, therefore, 
that in a grand Catholic Congress held in Munich on the 
following Sept. 23, there should have been adopted an address, 
signed by 16,000 members of the assembly, praying the 
prince-regent to satisfy the ever legitimate demands of the 
Church. It is strange that the scion of the House of 
Wittelsbach did not deign to reply to this appeal from the 
most devoted friends of his family ; although shortly after- 
ward he gave assurances of his royal protection to a 
Protestant "missionary" association which was named after 
the most bitter enemy of his dynasty, Gustavus Adolphus. 
However, the action of the Congress of Munich was seconded 
by the Catholic party in the parliament ; and after much 
tergiversation, Lutz so far yielded as to promise that he 
would ask the Federal Council to recall the Bedemptorists, 
who had been banished because of their pretended affiliation 
to the terrible Jesuits. As for the royal placet, a presumed 
necessity ere any doctrinal decision of the Church could be 
obligatory on a good Bavarian, the premier would continue 
to uphold the heretical claim ; as for the status of the " Old 
Catholics," he would regard them as members of the Catholic 
Church, until the Holy See had " formally pronounced them 
separated from its communion " — as though the anathema 
of the Vatican Council had not been sufficiently formal. But 
the Catholic parliamentary opposition remained indomitable ; 
and finally the minister declared his willingness to regard 
the " Old Catholics " as excommunicated, not because they 
did not receive the dogma of Papal Infallibility — a doctrine 
which had not received the placet of His Bavarian Majesty — 
but " because they did not believe in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin." The Catholic party accepted 
the ministerial decision, although of course it carefully noted 
that it rejected the ministerial reasoning ; the sectarians 
now lost the governmental pecuniary aid which alone gave 
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to them some semblance of vitality, but tho principle of the 
royal placet remained intact. The prince-regent evinced his 
chagrin because of this partial victory of the " Ultramon- 
tanes " by informing the archbishop of Munich that another 
Congress of Munich would be regarded as a danger to public 
tranquillity. A few days after this petty ebullition, His 
Highness lost the services of Lutz. Seized by a mortal ill- 
ness, this nominally Catholic minister, who had educated 
his children in heresy, and who had used all his power to 
un-Catholicize Bavaria, requested and received the Sacra- 
ments of the Church. 



CHAPTER XII. 

POPE LEO XIII. AND THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

If the reader has accompanied us carefully during our in- 
da^ations into the vicissitudes of the Church in Russian Pol- 
and (1), he has undoubtedly arrived at the conclusion that the 
spirit of Russian " Orthodoxy," like that of Freemasonry, is 
essentially brutal, and even sanguinary, whenever there arises 
a question in which the interests of Catholicism are involved. 
And nevertheless, from the beginning of his pontificate, 
Leo XIII. cherished not only the hope of inducing the Col- 
ossus of the North to grant religious freedom to its Catholic 
subjects, especially to that portion of Poland which it dom- 
inates, but also an idea that he might eradicate from the " Or- 
thodox" Schematic mind those prejudices against the Holy 
See which are perhaps more political than religious, and 
which are due— be it said with all consideration for Russian 
susceptibility— to a not unpardonable ignorance. Probably 
the confidence of the Pontiff was similar to that entertained 
bv the perspicacious Cardinal Consalvi, when he said to 
Pope Leo XII. : " Our gaze must be ever fixed on the 
vagaries of the Russians, but reason commands us to be 
persistently patient in their regard. If they are ever to re- 
turn to our communion, they will return of their own accord ; 

(1) In our Vol. v.. ch. 3. 
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and we may be sure tliat if this immense mass continues to 
grow, it will encounter the dangers which all political 
obesities eventually meet. Catholicism alone, Most Holy 
Father — and I say it with happy tears of gratitude to God 
— Catholicism alone can never be too extensive " (1). No 
statesman in the world appreciated true patriotism — even 
a sacred thing when the civil rights of a citizen are involved 
— more exactly than did Leo XIII. ; and it was because he 
believed that in Christendom there can be no true patriotism 
which is not Christian, that he held with TchadaiefF — one of 
the best minds produced by modern Russia, although 
Nicholas I. officially pronounced him a fool — that " Chris- 
tian reason cannot endure any kind of blindness, especially 
that of national prejudice, since this prejudice is the most 
inimical to unity among men " (2). Conscious of his own 
respect, as Pontiff and as man, for the principle of nation- 
alities, when properly understood, Leo XIII. made in all 
sincerity implicit overtures for an amicable understanding 
with the Russian court, as soon as he mounted the pontifical 
throne, when he notified that accession to Alexander II. 
In the following year, the Encyclical Quod apostolici, issued 
against Socialism, was received probably with greater 
pleasure by the friends of the Russian government, than by 
any other class in Christendom ; for the Slavic spirit, ever 
prone to extremes, had become permeated by the Socialistic 
doctrines, and had begun to actuate them with a ferocity 
and a resolution hitherto unknown in European revolutionary 
manifestations. Russian society was then trembling, down 
to its very foundations ; the decrees of the Nihilists were 
executed with an infernal ability which seemed destined 
to triumph over both autocracy and bureaucracy. Alexander 

(1) Artacd : Life of Leo XII., Bk. 1. p. 170. 

(2) Count Ditnitrl Tolstoy, whose bitterness against Catholicism we have already de- 
scribed (Vol. v., ch. 3), Is an excellent illustration of the Russian " orthodox " idea of the 
mutual repugnance of Catholicism and the spirit of nationality. Speaking of the noblest 
female character produced by modem Russia, he said: "My reason is pitiless; it can 
never pardon Madame de Swetchlne for having changed herself from a Russian into a 
French woman, as she herself declared. Of course we understand that the change was 
subject to the distrust of Catholicism for every nationality whatsoever." See the article 
by Gagarin In the Corrcspondant of June 25, 1860. If Catholicism is so hostile to the 
principle of nationalities, why did Dimitri Tolstoy show himself so venemous toward 
Polish Catholicism ? 
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II. perceived too well that he could hope for no aid from 
the corruption and venality of his civil administrations. 
Nor could he rely on any active religious propaganda on the 
part of his vicious and ignorant " Orthodox " clergy, as a 
defence against the subversive enterprises of the sectarians. 
Still less could he appeal to the intelligence of the educated 
young men of Russia, from whose ranks the Nihilists were 
chiefly recruited ; for each college or university was either 
a hot-bed of infidelity or a swamp of indifTerentism. Thrice 
within ten mouths the imperial life was attacked ; and after 
the last attempt, Feb. 17, 1880, the czar and his advisers 
thought it would be well to admit once more, at least into 
Poland, the counsels of the Roman Pontiff. As a beginning, 
permission was given to Canon Satkievitch, then adminis- 
trator of the diocese of Warsaw, to receive the Encyclical 
Quod apostolici ; and he was requested to send a copy to 
each of the Catholic pastors, with instructions to explain 
the document to their flocks. Not one Catholic had been 
convicted of Nihilism, terrible as had been the persecution 
in Poland, and grievous as the burdens of the Catholics still 
were. Why did Alexander II., of whose " Orthodox " zeal 
we have had abundant and sickening proof, grant this 
concession ? He could scarcely have supposed that the 
Catholics, after a patient endurance of confiscation, knout, 
freezings, and Siberia, would now, when persecution had 
become less violent, suddenly develop into incendiaries 
and assassins. It is more natural to suppose that the czar 
admitted the Papal Encyclical into his dominions trusting 
that its arguments might have some effect on his " Orthodox " 
subjects. 

In his Encyclical Grande Munus, issued on Sept. 30, 1880, 
our Pontiff recalled all that his predecessors had effected for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Slavic race. He 
reminded men that it was through Sts. Cyril and Methodius, 
sent by Rome, that the Slavs had received the faith and 
civilization ; and he asked the " Orthodox," so attached to 
their special liturgy, to remember that the Holy See had ex- 
pressly approved the action of those apostles, when they 
introduced the use of the ancient Slavic language into their 
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religious services. And in order to show that he cherished 
no idea of "Latinizing" the Catholics of the Greco-Slavonic 
Kite, a calumny ever studiously propagated by the Schismatic 
leaders (1), the Pope declared that thereafter the founders 
of the Greco -Slavonic Bite, the glorious Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius, would be honored by the celebration of their 
Office throughout the Catholic world. This pontifical declar- 
ation produced an excellent effect among the Slavs ; and on 
July 5, 1881, His Holiness received a deputation of more than 
1,200 persons, representing every Slavic nationality ,-excepting 
that of Muscovy, which would never, of course, be allowed to 
share in such a demonstration, unless, perchance, it were in- 
tended as a Pan-Slavic aspiration toward the yearning bosom 
of Holy Russia. In his remarks to this deputation, Leo XIII. 
used very guarded terms, carefully avoiding anything like 
an indication of rancor toward the Russian government ; and 
although the interests of " Orthodoxy " had been seriously 
menaced by his recent restoration of the Catholic hierarchy 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina (2), and by his creation of three 
United-Greek vicariates-apostolic in Bulgaria, the Pontiff 
soon experienced the satisfaction of learning that among the 
more enlightened of the Russians a warm feeling in favor of 
Catholicism was being developed. Undoubtedly this senti- 
ment was not shared by the official Russians, the creatures 
and instruments of the Holy Synod ; as a Protestant journal 
of the day remarked, " loud lamentations were heard in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, just as in Constantinople and 
Athens," because of the newly-enkindled energy of the 
United-Greek propaganda in the Slavic provinces of Austria, 
in Bulgaria, and in Turkey — a propaganda which Leo XIII. 
was about to aid by his foundation of free scholarships in the 
seminary of Adrianople, and by his establishment of a new 
seminary in Salonica. But that in unofficial Russia many 

(1) For the deep significance of the terms " Latinization," " Polouization," etc., when 
used hy "Orthodox" writers, see our Vol. ii., p. 135. 

(2) The cabinet of St. Petersburg regards all the missionary efforts of the Church In 
Bosnia. Herzegovina. Bulgaria. Roumania, and Roumelia, as so many manifestations of an 
able policy which would make the Papacy the guide of the Slavic current which Holy 
Russia claims as her own appanage. The Holy Synod affects to discern in the poutincal 
"diplomacy" a desire to create a union of all Slavic Catholicism, under the protection of 
Austria, a power whose governmental policy is now no more Catholic than that which is 
devised in Berlin. 
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sincere hearts were then beginning to yearn for ecclesiastical 
union with Rome, was afterward admitted by one of the princi- 
pal organs of the " Orthodox" Church, the Them, which had 
the hardihood and the honesty necessary for the utterance 
of the following language : " The higher ranks of society in 
St. Petersburg, being like an immense lever in this matter, 
tend toward giving an impulse to an ecclesiastical union of 
the East with the West. In proof of this assertion, we can 
adduce, without fear of contradiction, the authentic testimony 
of very many Russians, even of one august member of the 
czar's own family. In fact, these same persons have begun 
the work of uniting the Eastern to the Roman Church. The 
intellectual and the social elite of Russia regard this event 
as the salvation of Russian society, the remedy for all our 
social evils " (1). It cannot be supposed that such journalis- 
tic gossip would have produced any effect in the pontifical 
mind ; but the visit of the Russian chancellor, Giers, to the 
Vatican on Dec. 5, 1882, followed by the restoration of the 
venerable Mgr. Felinski to his archiepiscopal see, had en- 
couraged Leo XIII. to hope for better days, at least in Pol- 
and. We may imagine the dismay of the Pontiff who had 
believed in the supposedly lenient tendencies of Alexander 
III., when he learned that the bishop of Wilna, guilty of hav- 
ing censured two of his clergy, because of their apostasy, 
had been suddenly summoned to the capital, and then, with- 
out any opportunity for an appeal to the czar, had been 
exiled to Siberia. During the next few years, the Russian 
government frequently manifested a velleity to discover some 
modus vivendi with its Catholic subjects ; but not until 1888 
were the advances serious, and then they were made through 
the Russian ambassador in Vienna. But no sooner did it 
transpire that probably the Pontiff and the czar were arriv- 
ing at a solution of their difficulties, than the entire Masonic 
press of Europe emitted a howl of virtuous horror and out- 
raged patriotism. Rome was about to sacrifice the religious 
and national interests of Poland, cried the sectarians ; Rome 
was about to sanction the introduction of the Russian language 
in the Polish churches, and therefore Rome was to bo the 

(1) Cited by the Mnniteur de Rome, Jan. 15. 189-j. 
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prime Russifier of Poland. The truth of the matter was that 
in 1883, Giers had endeavored to procure the consent of 
CardinalJacobini for the use of Russian in the non-liturgical 
services of the Polish Churches, and in the teaching of the 
catechism ; but the Pontiff had categorically refused to allow a 
Russification which would have endangered the faith of the 
growing generation of Poles. And the same categorical re- 
fusal was given in 1888. Defeated on this point, the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg endeavored to obtain from the Pope an ap- 
probation of the Russian law which prescribes that all the 
children of a mixed marriage shall be educated in the schism. 
The refusal of this demand did not cause a break in the 
negotiations; it cannot be supposed that the Russian states- 
men ever dreamed that the Head of the Catholic Church 
would hand over the little ones of his flock to perdition. A 
Russian ambassador, Iswolski, was accredited to the Vati- 
can — a terrible blow to such of the Centrists of Germany as, 
Catholic though they were, would have delighted in an 
estrangement of Russia from the Pope, simply because 
Russia was the secret ally of France, and because they were 
upholders of the Triple Alliance. The negotiations of 1888 
and 1889 were, in two respects, triumphant for Leo XIII. 
He gained the re-opening of diplomatic relations with the 
czar; and he was allowed to fill the long-vacant sees of 
Wilna (1), Tiraspol, Plock, Lublin, Mohilow. In these nego- 
tiations, is there anything which might justify the accusation, 
brought by German publicists like Professor Geffckenand the 
" Austrian diplomat " of the Contemporary Review, to the 
effect that by such " unworthy compromises " Leo XIII. sac- 
rificed the true interests of Catholicism to his " dream " of a 
restoration of the papal temporal power ? Since Geffcken 
unblushingly adopts as his own the brazen lie of the " Aus- 
trian diplomat " representing Leo XIII. as addressing the 
czar as " Patriarch of the North," we are not surprised, 
even though we are sickened, when he thus explodes : 
"Leo XIII. did not hesitate to sacrifice Catholic interests in 
Russia, that he might gratify the secret ally of the French 

(1) The exiled bishop of Wilna was permitted to return from Siberia, to resipn his 
diocese, and to leave the empire with a pension. 
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Republic. The attitude of all previous Popes, when brought 
face to face with the czars, had been firm and worthy. Thus, 
Gregory XVI. feared not to talk to Nicholas, the persecu- 
tor of the Church iu Poland, just as Ambrose spoke to 
Theodosius ; and the autocrat of the North listened to him 
in silence (1). To-day, the Church in Poland is fallen so 
low, that in comparison with her, the Polish Church of the 
days of Nicholas I. was free ; now she is reduced to the 
level of a Department of State. Entire dioceses are sup- 
pressed ; Catholics are excluded from every public employ- 
ment ; their churches are closed, and when they try to enter 
for worship, they are knouted, and then sent into exile. In 
a word, these Catholics are reduced to the alternative of 
apostasy or Siberia." \Yo have described the condition of 
the Church in Poland under the sway of Nicholas I.; and the 
reader shall judge whether the lot of the Polish Catholics 
was, as the German professor audaciously asserts, less pain- 
ful than that of their descendants, so cruelly "sacrificed " by 
Leo XIII. " German science " has seldom exhibited effron- 
tery like this of the much-lauded ex-professor of Inter- 
national Law and Statecraft in the University of Strasburg, 
as he depicts Leo XIIL as willingly perpetuating the miser- 
ies of unfortunate Poland — as playing the game of a petty 
politican, and for the sake of a mere "dream." The Cicilta 
Cattolica did not think that a notice of this ebullition would 
compromise its dignity ; and since that Roman periodical 
is as excellent a guide in matters of propriety, as it is in 
those of fact, we shall imitate its course, so far as to con- 
dense its argumentation (2). If the curious student would 
peruse the five largo volumes which contain the authentic 
records of the relations between the cabiuets of the Vatican 
and St. Petersburg, during the first fifteen years of the 
Leonine pontificate, he would find that each page of those 
records gives the lie to Professor Geffcken, and to the few 
German Catholics whose foolish zeal for the Triple Alliance 
led them to endorse his ravings. In these volumes we have 
all the instructions given by the Pontiff to the Polish and 

(1) See our Vol v., p. 10). 

(2) In the numbers for Dec. IT, 1S92, and Jan. 7, 1803 
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Russian bishops, aud all the correspondence with the Rus- 
sian government, etc. Among the results of the Leonine 
policy toward Russia, we find provisions made for many 
vacant dioceses ; advantages gained for the Catholics of the 
Caucasus ; au agreement in 1882 which was of great benefit 
to the Catholic seminaries in the empire, as well as to the 
Ecclesiastical Academy in St. Petersburg ; and a formal 
promise, made on the part of the Russian government on 
Dec. 24, 1882, by Boutenieff, its charge cV affaires, that the 
persecuting decrees of 1865 would be suppressed. In 1890, 
Leo XIII. addressed to the newly-appointed bishops of 
Poland, to those prelates who are represented by Geffcken 
as creatures of a cowardly and self-seeking policy on the 
part of the Pontiff, an exhortation to defend to their utmost 
the rights of the Church, to work for the prosperity of their 
flocks, and to promote harmony with the civil authorities 
ivlien the imperial laius were not contrary to the laivs of the 
Church. Certainly this record is not that of a Pontiff who, 
as the infamous Crispi asserted, " would have sacrificed 
not one, but ten Polands, in order to win the friendship of 
the czar " (1). 

(1) Thus in an Interview for the New York Herald cited by T'Serclaes, Joe. cit.. Vol. i.. 
p. 503. 



One of the most salient events of Russian history during the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
was the oppression of the Jewish subjects of the autocrat— a persecution which was far 
more bitter than any which the children of Israel have suffered elsewhere in our day, but 
which American Protestants generally feign to ignore, since it was principally the work of 
that bitter foe of the Holy See, Pobiendonostzev, the procurator of the Holy Synod and 
practical Pope of Holy Russia. Arnold White, in his recent work on the Modem Jew 
which we have already quoted, is but too willing to discover palliatives for the Russian 
tyranny. He insists that not only is the confinement of the Jews in the fifteen provinces of 
Western Russia known as the Pale, and in the Polish provinces, an act of consummate 
statesmanship; but that no other policy is compatible with the development of Holy Rus- 
sia on national lines. The Polish Jews are phenomenally prolific. For a hundred years 
they have multiplied as no people on earth have multiplied ; Russian statesmen of to-day, 
when reflecting on this fact, are compelled toreeard themselves as trustees fora peasantry 
numbering 100,000,000 souls who are intellectually undeveloped and as backward in civil- 
ization as were the English of the seventeenth century. The Russian peasant, especially 
when drunk, falls an easy prey to the astute and temperate Oriental race, which exploits 
his vices and plays with ease upon his superstitions and his prejudices for the purpose of 
gain. It must be remembered, moreover, that the pensants, although ignorant and credu- 
lous, are industrious, faithful, and devoted to the Czar. The Jews, on the other hand, are 
cosmopolitan ; Russian neither in blood, religion, nor instinct. It is, according to Mr. 
White, a sober statement of fact that, if all careers in the Russian Empire were thrown 
open to the Jews, not a decade would pass before the whole Russian administration would 
be in their hands. " What Czar in his senses," asks Mr. White, " what sane Russian 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TOPE LEO XIII. AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. THE ArOSTO- 
LATE OF CARDINAL LAV1GERIE. 

Among the innumerable efforts of the Bomau Pontiffs to 
procure the utter abolition of human slavery, a prominent 
place will be assigned in history to the Encyclical In plttrimis, 
addressed by Leo XIII. to the bishops of Brazil on May 8, 
1888. Having expressed his joy because of the many eman- 
cipations with which the Brazilians had honored his 
sacerdotal jubilee, five months previously, the Pontiff appeals 
to the bishops to use every proper means to procure the 
abolition of slavery in their country. He goes over the 
ground already traversed by Gregory XVI. in the bull In 
Supremo Apostolatus Fastkjlo as he shows how the Church 
ever opposed the nefarious traffic in human beings ; and 
then he draws attention to the lamentable fact that while 
there is no longer any importation of African slaves to any 
of the American countries, the abominable trade, with all its 

Minister would permit bis country to commit suicide by ceding the civil administration to 
a Jewish minority ? England does not invest the Bengali with power in India because he 
passes difficult examinations with the greatest ease. Yet this is precisely what is involved 
in the antidotes of education so glibly described by Anglo-Saxon doctrinaires, who con- 
demn Russia, without understanding the difficulties with which she has to deal, hut who 
do not treat their own racial problems on abstract principles." Mr. White insists that the 
rich Jewish bankers who took the Russian loan are largely responsible for the fact that the 
Russians now deny on the one hand the existence of any serious grievances on the part of 
the Israelites in Russia, and assert on the other hand, that the administrative regulations 
which are put in force are no more than are needed to effect the separation of the Orthodox 
Russian from the descendants of the enemies of Christ. " If a tithe of the unanswered 
charges made against the Russian Government In respect of their anti-Semitic policy were 
true, the attitude of the great Jewish banking houses in their financial dealings with Rus- 
sia would be incomprehensible. No one could have conceived it possible that. In 1894. 
not long after the time of the Guild-hall meeting and of the appearance of Darkest Itusxia, 
the richer Hebrew banks of the West would consent to supply the persecutor of their race 
wiih funds, partly to be employed in paying the administration that humiliates, dehases, 
and oppresses their co-religionists." As was well remarked bv M. W. Ilazeltlne In a review 
of White's work published in the Xrw York Sun, the Jewish bankers, before lending 
money to Russia, might have Imposed upon the Czar's Ministers such conditions as would 
secure for the Jews of the Tale some immunity from needlessly hostile treatment at the 
hands of the officials and adequate protection from the equally hostile peasantry. But the 
Russian loan was taken by Jewish capitalists, and Mr. White wis told at St. Petersburg hy 
reliable persons in the administrative sphere that no private conditions were made such 
as might ameliorate the lot of the wretched Jews of Russia. 
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horrors, still flourishes in the Dark Continent : " According 
to the testimony of reliable travellers in Africa, at least 400,000 
persons are dragged into slavery every year, and one half of 
that number perish on their way to the markets." During 
his entire pontificate, Leo XIII. continually thought of 
Africa, the horrors of its slave trade, and the dangers for 
European civilization which are even now, perhaps, prepar- 
ing in those regions. He realized well the truth of the warn- 
ing pronounced by Cardinal Lavigerie in the Gesu at Rome, 
shortly before the publication of the letter to the Brazilians : 
" During the last hundred years there has been working in 
those regions (the Soudan) a social and religious transform- 
ati on, towhich Europe ha s obstinately closed her eyes, but 
which will very soon threaten the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. That wave of invasion which ingulfed this Rome 
herself and all her empire, fifteen centuries ago, will not be 
the last in history. If the work now begun in Africa is 
allowed to progress, there will be an invasion from that land 
no less terrible than that of the Huns, Vandals, and other bar- 
barians. Strange phenomenon! Mohammedanism seems 
to be preparing in Europe and in Asia for its last sleep, 
while in Africa it is renewing its strength in blood. The 
danger is nearer than you think. Believe an old pilot, who 
knows the shoals and tempests of barbarism." Like the 
many Popes of the olden time who spent the greater part 
of their Pontificates in preparing those victories over Islam 
which were to enable Christian Europe to enjoy some more 
centuries of political existence, Leo XIII. would have warred 
on Mohammedan Africa — but with the weapons of the Gos- 
pel. Through the indomitable energy of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, one feature of the desired crusade was soon to be seen 
in full career ; the grand archbishop of Carthage was to 
obey, to the letter, the instructions which His Holiness gave 
to him on Oct. 17, 1888 : " We have given you a grand 
and arduous task ; you must oppose all your courage and all 
your energy to the reign of slavery on African soil. You 
have undertaken, with an ardor that manifests your great- 
ness of soul, a work in which the salvation of men is at 
stake." The names of Leo XIII. and Cardinal Lavigerie 
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are not to be separated, when the historian glorifies the 
anti-slavery crusade -which the latter organized ; as His 
Eminence wrote to the anti-slavery committees on July 22, 
1890: "I have simply obeyed; it is to the Supremo Pontiil 
that belongs all the honor of this campaign." 

Charles Lavigerie was born at Bayoune, on October 31, 
1825. As ho himself expressed the idea, he was a Basque, 
" and therefore could be obstinate when necessary." Ho soon 
manifested an inclination for the priesthood ; and when, in his 
fifteenth year, his father presented him as a candidate to the 
bishop of Bayoune, he replied to the question as to why he 
wished to enter the sacerdotal state, that he wanted to be :v 
country pastor. Admitted to the Preparatory Seminary of 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,in Paris, he had as companions 
Langenieux, Foulon, La Tour d'Auvergue ; and his master was 
Dupanloup. In 1843 he entered the Seminary of Saint-Sul- 
pice, and was ordained in 18-19 by Mgr. Sibour. In 1853 hi 1 , 
received the doctorate in theology at the Sorboune, and was 
made professor of Latin Literature at the Ecole des Cannes. 
In 1854 lie was appointed adjunct professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in the Sorboune, and in 1857 he became titular 
of the same chair ; among his colleagues were Maret, Gratry, 
and Freppel. But the Abbe Lavigerie taught history only 
for a brief period; he was soon summoned to tasks which 
were to constitute him a maker of history. In 1856 he was 
chosen director of the Work of the Eastern Schools, founded 
in 1»55 under the auspices of such men as Lenormant, Oza- 
nam, Montalembert, Gagarin, De Falloux, and De Broglie, 
for the promotion of Catholic interests in the Levant ; 
and his professorial duties did not prevent his devoting 
much time to collecting funds for this noble enterprise. 
When the Syrian massacres of 1859 and 'GO occurred, he col- 
lected over three million francs for the sufferers, and him- 
self departed for Syria to superintend the distribution of the 
offerings. At Beyrout he established an orphan asylum for 
four hundred girls, under the care of the Sisters of Charity ; 
and at Zahleh an asylum for boys, which he confided to the 
Jesuits. Eighteen Catholic bishops of the East afterward 
sent an address to the Supreme Pontiff, attributing to the 
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director of the Work of the Eastern Schools the greater 
part of the benefits which French charity had conferred 
upon their flocks. In 1861 the position of Auditor of the 
.Rota for France being vacant, Pius IX. tendered it to the 
Abbe Lavigerie ; and for a year and a half he was enabled to 
familiarize himself with the details of the pontifical admin- 
istration, and to perfect his knowledge of Italian, which was 
to be, at Algiers and at Tunis, the language of many of his 
future diocesans. However, the director of the Work of the 
Eastern Schools did not forget the child of his predilection ; 
indeed, he had accepted the auditorship only on condition 
that it should not interfere with his interest in Oriental 
Christianity, and that he should be allowed to form a branch 
of the Work in the Eternal City. He was constant in his 
endeavors to induce the Catholics of the West to imitate the 
solicitude of Pius IX., who had just then established a 
Special Congregation of the Propaganda for Oriental Affairs ; 
appointed a consultor of this new Congregation, he organ- 
ized at Civita Vecchia a committee to further the interests 
of the Bulgarians. In 1863 Mgr. Lavigerie was named bish- 
op of Nancy. Pius IX. would have consecrated him, but, 
being prevented by sickness, he delegated the function to 
Cardinal Villecourt. 

Mgr. Lavigerie was bishop of Nancy, when, in November, 
1866, he received a letter from Marshal MacMahon, then 
governor-general of Algeria, begging permission to present 
his name to the emperor, Napoleon III., for the then vacant 
see of Algiers. The prelate replied : " Having reflected 
maturely, and having prayed for light from God as to my 
answer to the unexpected offer of Your Excellency, I now 
express myself in all frankness. I would never have volun- 
tarily entertained the thought of quitting a diocese which I 
dearly love, and in which I have begun numerous works ; and 
if Your Excellency had requested me to accept any diocese 
more important than that of Nancy, my reply would be a 
negative one. But I entered upon the episcopate as upon a 
work of sacrifice. You offer me a painful and laborious 
mission, an episcopal see in every way inferior to my present 
position, and which entails upon me an abandonment of all 
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I hold most dear ; and you think that I, bettor than another, 
can fulfil its duties. A Catholic bishop, my dear Marshal, 
can make but one reply to such a proposition. I accept the 
dolorous sacrifice ; and if the emperor appeals to my devo- 
tion, I shall not hesitate, cost me what it may." By a Bull 
of July 25, 18GG, Pius IX. erected the diocese of Algiers into 
an archbishopric, giving to it as suffragans the newly created 
sees of Oran and Constantine. Mgr. Lavigerie entered upon 
his archiepiscopal duties on May 1G, 18G7. His experience 
as director of the Work of the Eastern Schools had con- 
vinced the archbishop that the absence of a Christian spirit 
in the administration of Algeria accounted for the slow 
progress of French influence in the colony. And in his eyes 
Algeria was merely the gate though which Divine Providence 
was to send the means whereby to convert and civilize two 
hundred millions of barbarians. In his first pastoral letter 
he wrote : " To render Algerian soil the cradle of a grand, 
generous, and Christian nation— in a word, of another France, 
daughter and sister of our own, happy in marching in the 
paths of justice and honor by the side of the mother-country ; 
to spread around us, with that ardent initiative which is the 
gift of our race and of our faith, the true light of the civili- 
zation of which the Gospel is the source and the law ; to 
gather Northern and Central Africa into the life of Christen- 
dom ; such, in the designs of God and in the hopes of our 
country and of the Church, is your providential destiny." 
Twenty years had not elapsed when the author of this 
language resuscitated the ancient see of Carthage, excited 
all Europe in favor of the slaves of the Dark Continent, 
established his apostolic missionaries around the Great 
Lakes, and received from the Supreme Pontiff the title of 
Primate of Africa. 

Probably the happiest, certainly the most consoling, day 
of the apostolic life of Mgr. Lavigerie was that on which the 
Eoman Pontiff revived the primatial see of St. Cyprian, and, 
after twelve centuries of interruption, restorod the glorious 
tradition of the Councils of Carthage (1). But very different 

(1) It is not strange that Mpr. Laviperie should have entertained the thoupbt of wiitlnc 
the history ofthis ancient Church. Ills idea was to adapt the work of Moro-iU. Africa 
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are the circumstances surrounding the present Church of 
Carthage from those which influenced its ancient prelates. 
In our day the irreconcilable enemy of that Church and of 
civilization is Islamism ; and to combat this enemy the new 
archbishop bent all his energies. He was the first Algerian 
prelate to make any serious efforts in this direction. The 
French Government had hitherto opposed all attempts to 
convert the Mohammedans ;even to-day it assumes the entire 
expense of their worship ; and under the empire and the 
royalty it went so far as to compel the Kabyles to the strictest 
observance of their religious precepts, even organizing and 
subsidizing the pilgrimages to Mecca, although it prohibited 
the bishops of Algiers from acceding to the entreaties of the 
Kabyles to establish Sisters of Charity among them. The 
arrival of Mgr. Lavigerie in Africa found in full force this 
ultra-protection of the Mohammedan cult on the part of the 
colonial authorities ; they ever cherishing the illusory hope 
of creating an " Arab kingdom " devoted to France, and 
separating as much as possible the Europeans from the ab- 
origines. To this system the archbishop opposed that of 
assimilation, a progressive fusion of colonists and natives in 
a French nationality ; and since such a project could not be 
realized so long as the Arabs were Mussulmans, he openly 
declared his design to prepare their conversion to Christian- 
ity. And this preparation was accompanied by no preach- 
ing or discussion ; it consisted in devoted and gratuitous care 
of the sick, and in giving a rudimentary education and a 
taste for manual labor to such children as parents would 
consign to the care of the White Fathers. Twenty-four years 
after Mgr. Lavigerie collected his first Arab orphans, and es- 
tablished them in villages created expressly for them, his biog- 
rapher (1) found them and their children " perfectly faithful 
to our faith and our customs ; around them the Mussulmans, 
who sought the villages because of the charities of which 
these were the centre, had become less fanatical, more like 

Christiana, and to bring it to the level of more recent a rchaeological discoveries. And 
since his innumerable occupations prevented his undertaking the task, he entrusted it to 
F. Toulotte, a learned missionary of his Congregation ; and it is now very nearly completed. 
(1) The Abbe" Felix Klein, in his Cardinal Lavigerie and His Labors in Africa. 
Paris. 1H90. 
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unto ourselves, and full of confidence in our priests." Let 
us see how these first fruits of the faith were gathered. In 
1867, the year of our prelate's arrival in Africa, a frightful 
famine ravaged Algeria, and in a few months a fifth of the 
indigenous population had perished. The government tried 
to hide the state of affairs, although it secretly distributed 
some scanty relief ; but the archbishop broke the cruel si- 
lence, and sent an appeal not only to the faithful of France, 
but to those of other countries, and abundant alms were soon 
available for the victims. But there were many orphans to 
be gathered in, and to be endowed with some substitute for 
the guardians whom they had lost, or by whom they had 
been° abandoned. Very soon Mgr. Lavigerie became the 
father of nearly two thousand of these derelict children ; he 
refused not one of those who voluntarily came to him, or 
who were brought to him by his White Fathers. Having 
saved their lives, he now proposed to give them such a 
training as would enable them to earn their living in a civil- 
ized manner, and would permit them to judge between 
Christianity and Islamism. This project was a flinging down 
of the gauntlet to the party of the " Arab kingdom," whose 
ideas were followed by the military administration. Imme- 
diately, the pretended Arabophilists prevailed on Marshal 
MacMahon to order the prelate to return the orphans to 
their tribes ; whereupon the apostolic bishop thus protested: 
" You order us, Marshal, to hand over to the bestial passions 
of their co-religionists these defenceless children, these 
orphans who were abandoned by all and given over to death, 
but whom the charity of French Christians enabled our 
priests and Sisters to save at the cost of twenty of their 
own lives (owing to the typhus caught from their charges.) 
A thousand times better would it have been had they been 
left to perish. And this horror is represented to you as 
necessary ! But it shall not be effected without my solemn 
protest to the entire world. I would have given them up 
to their parents, their natural tutors ; but I am their father 
and protector, since their fathers and mothers do not exist. 
They belong to me, for I have preserved their lives. Force 
alone can take them from their refuge ; and if it is employed, 
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my episcopal heart will emit such a cry that the authors of 
the crime will experience the indignation of all those who 
deserve the name of men and of Christians." These words 
of a stricken father evoked an outburst of sympathy through- 
out France, and the Supreme Pontiff sent him a brief of 
praise and encouragement. But Mgr. Lavigerie was not 
content with mere protests : he appealed personally to 
Napoleon III. ; and on May 28, 1868, the Moniteur pub- 
lished a letter of the Minister of War, which announced 
that the Government " never had intended to restrict his 
episcopal rights, and that every latitude would be allowed 
Mgr. Lavigerie to extend and improve the refuges in which 
the prelate's love exercised itself in succoring the orphan, 
the aged, and the widow." 

It often becomes the duty of the Algerian, like all other 
missionaries among the heathen, to baptize infants at the 
hour of death, and thus send them to heaven, without 
informing the parents, and without the permission of 
the civil administration. But, says the biographer of 
Mgr. Lavigerie, this is the sole " abuse " which can be 
laid to the account of the clericals in their interference 
with the natives, and it produces no consequences on this 
earth. However, very precise and severe rules define the 
duty of the clergy in all that concerns the baptism of 
heathens and Islamites. The diocesan statutes inculcate 
that " no Jewish or Mussulman infant shall be baptized 
without the express permission of the parents." The only 
exception is for such infants as are in evident danger of 
death, and for the orphans adopted by the missionaries or 
by the Christian colonists. And in the last case every pru- 
dential precaution is taken to prove that the child is really 
abandoned by its family, that it enjoys the necessary liberty, 
and has received the necessary instruction. Even in the case 
of a subject who has attained the legal age of majority, the 
authorization of the bishop is requisite for the baptism, and 
is given only when the probable durability of the conversion 
is assured. Mgr. Lavigerie always insisted that it would 
be folly — aye, a crime — to excite the fanaticism of the Mus- 
sulman population by an unwise proselytism. He opined 
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that " it is not necessary to be a priest, it is enough to be a 
man, to cause one to desire the enfranchisement of the 
fallen denizens of Northern Africa ; and while the civil 
authorities deprive the indigenous peoples of their arms, of 
their power, and of their traditions, we priests try to calm 
them, to mollify their chagrin by the exercise of charity. 
We teach their children ; we heal their wounded and nurse 
their sick ; we succor their poor ; we have for them only 
words of kindness. We do not obtain hasty and imprudent 
conversions, which are mere preludes to apostasy; but 
rather a certain preparation, without shocks or danger, for 
a transformation of the African world. The seed is sown ; 
we who may not gather the crop will have our reward in 
having served the cause of humanity and of God." 

The most important work of Mgr. Lavigerie in Africa 
was the creation of the band of Algerian missionaries popu- 
larly know as White Fathers. The astonishing progress of 
their apostolate was evident on the occasion of the first 
modem Council of Carthage. Children from their schools 
rendered the liturgical chants which accompanied the con- 
secration of the primatial church ; it was in their seminary, 
educating a hundred students, that the Council was held. 
Here were seen some of the missionaries who first traversed 
the Great Lakes and evangelized Ouganda. One White 
Father had for years directed the mission of Zanzibar, and 
had organized and accompanied apostolic caravans into East 
Africa. One had been military chaplain in the heart of 
Tunis; another came on horseback from Ghardaja in the 
Mzab. There was the superior of the establishment at 
Malta, where negro boys are taught medicine and surgery, 
that they may afterward gratuitously attend on their com- 
patriots." This same priest had previously been a professor 
in the Seminary of St. Anne at Jerusalem, where the White 
Fathers are preparing a new Greek clergy in the interests 
of unity. There could be seen several Fathers from the 
summits of the Grand Kabylia ; or one who directed a 
novitiate in Brussels ; or one who attended to the affairs of 
his congregation in the capital of Christendom. This 
admirable society was founded in 18G8, when the archbishop. 
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having saved his orphans from famine, was cogitating how 
he could educate them, and maintain them in fidelity to 
their new religion and their new country. One day the 
Abbe Girard, the superior of the Seminary of Algiers, pre- 
sented to the anxious prelate three students who were 
desirous of devoting themselves to the special service of the 
natives. " With the help of God," said the abbe, " this will 
be the beginning of the work you have desired to effect." 
The novitiate to which the candidates were assigned soon 
received many aspirants. One of these, already a priest, 
presented his credentials ; and when the archbishop handed 
him his faculties, he found that, instead of the ordinary 
formula, the prelate had written : " Visum pro martyrio " 
(endorsed for martyrdom). " Do you accept? " asked Mon- 
seigneur. " It was for that I came here," replied the priest. 
In time the White Fathers were exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary, and subordinated directly to 
the apostolic-delegate for the Sahara and Soudan. The 
missionaries soon had their own revenues independent of 
the diocese of Algiers ; and their own charges as well, which 
each one tries to lighten, " by submitting to privation, or by 
undergoing the humiliations necessary to procuring the 
means of living." In a General Chapter of all the mission- 
aries of the new society, held in October, 1874, for the elec- 
tion of its first superiors, Mgr. Lavigerie was unanimously 
elected superior-general ; but as he declined the position, 
Father Deguerry was chosen, with the title, however, of 
vicar-general during the life of the beloved founder. One 
special object the White Fathers have constantly in view, 
and without it they would lose their very reason of being. 
They were designed for the exclusive service of the heathen 
and Mussulmans of Africa. For this reason it is their 
characteristic to conform to the habits of the natives in all 
externals — in language, dress, and food. " Love these in- 
fidels," said their founder ; " heal their wounds, do every 
good to them. Then they will give you their affection, after- 
ward their confidence, and finally their souls." To see 
these sons of civilization made Africans for love of A rica 
must excite our admiration. As they guide their steeds 
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through the solitudes of the Sahara or the rocky passes of 
Kabylia, no one would take the in for European priests. 
Nor would the illusion vanish, if we were to observe them 
as they lightly dismount, enter a tent, squat with native 
impassibility on the mat of palm or alfa ; conversing in 
Arabic with their hosts, showing every interest in their 
wants, seriously explaining for them the innumerable mas- 
ses of waste-paper with which the administrative and judi- 
cial authorities persist in endowing them ; instructing the 
children in the three R's ; exciting the admiration of the 
elders by their knowledge of the Koran ; distributing little 
presents ; sharing the repast of couscous and fresh water ; 
and, when about to depart, exchanging the graceful Arabic 
salutation with their friends. Quite picturesque, a super- 
ficial observer would remark ; but the reality is not very 
agreeable, the Abbe Klein will remind him, " if one has a 
keen sense of smell, or when one has journeyed for half a 
day to sup on couscous. Remember, too, that the White 
Fathers adopt the external habits of the people even in 
their private lives ; for example, at night they stretch on the 
ground, wrapped in their burnous ; although in their own 
houses they may rest on a plank, and if ill, on a mattress." 
Touched by their virtue, the Mohammedans often say to 
them : " The other Roumis [ Romans, Christians ] will, of 
course, be damned ; but you will enter Paradise." 

And now a few words on the anti-slavery agitation insti 
tuted by Mgr. Lavigerie, and its results. On May 24, 1888, 
Cardinal Lavigerie ( he had been elevated to the purple ii> 
1882) presented to His Holiness twelve secular priests from 
various dioceses of French Africa, twelve White Fathers, 
twelve Christian Kabyls of Algeria, and twelve negroes of 
Central Africa whom the missionaries had purchased from 
slavery and converted to Christianity. In an eloquent and 
touching reply to the cardinal's address, the Pontiff said : 
" It is upon you, Lord Cardinal, that we chiefly rely for 
success in the arduous missions of Africa. We know your 
active and intelligent zeal, we know what you have already 
accomplished, and we believe that you will not pause until 
your great enterprises have triumphed." Encouraged and 
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excited by these words of the Father of the Faithful, His 
Eminence wrote to Mgr. Brincat, procurator in Paris for the 
African missions : "lam about to go to Paris, to tell what 
I know of the crimes which desolate the interior of our 
Africa, and then to put forth a great cry, — one of those cries 
which stir the depths of the soul in all who are still worthy 
of the name of men and of Christians. ... I know not where 
I shall speak ; but I do know that in demanding an end to 
such infamous excesses, in proclaiming the great principles 
of humanity, liberty, equality, and justice, I shall find in 
France and in the Christian world no intelligence or heart 
to refuse me its aid." Philanthropists and politicians will 
follow their usual course in claiming the glory of the great 
movement begun at the Conference of Brussels to engage 
the honor of Christian nations in a unanimous effort to ter- 
minate the slave-hunts of Africa ; but the fact will remain 
that hitherto, if we except some generous tentatives of 
the king of Belgium, neither philosphers, politicians, nor 
journalists had advocated the cause of the persecuted natives 
of Africa in anything like a serious manner. Cardinal 
Lavigerie held his first anti-slavery conference at Paris, in 
the Church of St. Sulpice. He then proceeded to London ; 
and so effective was his appeal, and so powerful the agita- 
tion resulting, that the English Government asked the Bel- 
gian monarch to take the initiative by requesting a confer- 
ence of the powers at Brussels. Here was another favorable 
opportunity for the cardinal to preach his crusade ; and 
accordingly in the Church of Ste. Gudule he demanded the ac- 
tive co-operation of the authorities of the Congo State. After 
this sermon five hundred volunteers placed themselves at the 
cardinal's disposal for the defence of the negroes of the 
Upper Congo. Illness prevented the attendance of the pre- 
late at the Catholic Congress of Fribourg-en-Brisgau, but 
he sent to it a lengthy and impressive appeal describing 
the slave-trade in Tabora and Oujiji, the two great centres 
of the German-African regions ; he suggested the formation 
of a German anti-slavery society after the style of those 
founded in France and Belgium. An anti-slavery committee 
was soon formed at Cologne, and all that was Catholic in 
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Germany joined iu the great crusade. After an imperative, 
but brief rest from labor, the cardinal perfected the French 
Anti-Slavery Society, exclusively national, but designed to 
keep up relations with the similar associations in other 
countries, and with the various congregations of missionaries 
laboring in Africa (1). Other countries soon fell into the 
line of march indicated by the cardinal. Her Catholic Ma- 
jesty of Spain became protectress of the work in her do- 
minions, and Canovas del Castillo accepted the presidency. 
Iu Portugal, the great explorer Serpa Pinto organized a 
branch, the king becoming protector, and his second son 
head of the central committee. In Italy, a national com- 
mittee was founded at Koine under the direct protection of 
Pope Leo X1IL, and having Prince Eospigliosi for presi- 
dent, and Prince Altieri for vice-president. Cardinal Lavi- 
<*erie was greatly aided in his endeavors in Italy by the zeal 
of his eminent brethren of the Sacred College, the ordinaries 
of Naples (2), of Capua, and of Palermo. After a final con- 
ference at Milan, the cardinal, when about to return to his 
diocese, wrote to M. Keller, begging the members of all 
the anti-slavery committees to continue his work of nourish- 
ino - the zeal of Europe in the cause to which they had con- 
secrated themselves. He had accomplished the first part 
of his design by publishing to the world the horrors of the 
slave traffic ; now it remained to abolish it. His mission had 
not been comprehended by those who imagined that lie had 
aspired to an immediate abolition of domestic slavery among 
all the Mussulman populations : what he demanded of all 
men of heart was to aid in abolishing the hunt for slaves in 
Africa, and the sale of slaves in the Turkish markets. There 

(1) Its Council of Administration had M. Keller for president ; and among the members 
of the Council were Chesnelong, General de Charette, the Count de Mun, Walion, and 
jjcr r . Brincat. A consc il de haut patronage was instituted for the defence of its cause in 
political assemblies and In the press ; it counted among its members Jules Simon and 
Lefevre-Pontalis. 

(2) The inhabitants of Naples were especially moved by the cardinal's eloquence. Car- 
dinal Sanfelice. the archbishop, wishing to contribute to the collection, and being impov- 
erished by his charities, handed in the rich pectoral cross which had been given him by 
the city In recognition of his noble conduct during the cholera, the jewels of which were 
worth more than two thousand dollars. But Cardinal Lavigerle wrote to the Corricre di 
Xapoli that he would regaid the acceptance of the gift as a sacrilege, and that therefore he 
sent it to the office of the journal to be raffled for, so that the fortunate winner might 
enjoy the sweet satisfaction of restoring the souvenir to Its hoi" owner. 
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is not now on earth, lie concluded, a work more holy or more 
necessary. At a conference held in the grand amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne on February 10, 1889, Jules Simon, the cele- 
brated republican philosopher and orator, while expressing 
his indignation at the public apathy toward African misery, 
thus vented his admiration for the White Fathers and their 
illustrious chief : " The spectacle afforded by these mission- 
aries would console one somewhat for these miseries, if 
consolation were possible. . . . The more we realize the depth 
of these horrors, the more must we express our profound 
gratitude to these young men who abandon their parents, 
friends, and almost their ideas and feelings, leaving all that 
is dear behind them, to confront such evils and assuage such 
woes. Here, gentlemen, we are merely echoes : we come 
simply to repeat, and weakly, the words of a man of large 
heart. . . . He will persevere, and will amass treasures of pity 
in compassionate souls ; he will teach humanity to know 
itself ; and perhaps he will yet perform a work more mag- 
nificent than the destruction of slavery — the conversion of 
the European powers to the idea that they can do better 
than devour one another, and can actuate the possibility, 
for the men of our day, of serving with one heart, in the 
presence of God, the sacred cause of humanity and justice." 
In 1868 Mgr. Lavigerie had urged on the Holy See his 
appointment as apostolic-delegate for the immense region 
extending from Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoli, to the missions 
of Senegal and the Guineas on the south, to the Atlantic on 
the west, and to the Fezzan on the east ; for he realized that 
the French possessions of Algeria and Tunis could be con- 
nected by means of the Sahara and Soudan with those of 
Senegal. His design was to wrest the Sahara from barbar- 
ism, that it might cease to be a refuge for slavery, and a 
nursery of rebellion against France. The security of the 
French colonies, as well as the interests of religion, demand 
the sacrifices necessary for the reclamation of the Sahara ; 
and it will not suffice to subjugate the Touaregs. A civ- 
ilized training must be given to these tribes who now live 
only by assassination, pillage, and the sale of human beings. 
Who can effect this wonderful change ? Our cardinal 
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replied that it will be worked by his White Fathers, six of 
whom had then already been martyred in the Sahara; and 
by the Brothers of the Sahara, an organization then being 
trained at Biskra — becoming acclimated, learning the lan- 
guages of the desert, and studying its medical needs as well 
as its pharmaceutical possibilities. These Brothers were to 
give life to the waste by a revelation of the lost sources of 
fresh water, and by such agricultural ventures as experience 
would prove to be profitable in such a climate. They would 
instruct the children and nurse the sick ; they would receive 
the slaves who might flee to them, or who might be delivered 
by the soldiers of France. 

Cardinal Lavigerie was not only a man of action, but a 
saucuif. The importance of what he wrote, and the manner 
in which he wrote, caused him to be mentioned for the French 
Academy. We allude to this fact simply because it furnishes 
an opportunity of adducing an excellent illustration of his 
character. In 1884, having been -invited by the perpetual 
secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres 
to introduce his candidature in that section of the Institute, 
he replied by the following letter : " Owing to a serious ill- 
ness, from which I have scarcely recovered, I have been able 
to reply only by telegraph to the flattering communication 
sent me in your name. I wish now to make up for the forced 
laconicism of that first answer, and to express at least my 
gratitude to those members of your Academy who have 
initiated my candidature. I desire above all to explain a 
reserve which may have surprised you. I appreciate the 
rule which obliges all candidates to solicit directly the votes 
of the Academy. It is but proper that they should show 
the high value they attach to these suffrages. But two 
personal reasons cause me to recoil from this task. The first 
is a total absence of justificatory reasons ; the only one I 
could allege would be my own inclination, which, in a case 
where science and results are concerned, is an insufficient 
recommendation. The second reason is of a still more 
delicate nature. After all, I am a poor missionary ; my 
other titles derive all their value from that fact. Now, while 
a missionary must receive everything, because he has nothing, 
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there are some things for which he must not ask. In order 
to make an inroad into barbarism, I have had to surround 
myself with a legion of apostles. In the struggle going on 
in the interior of our Africa, already eleven of these have 
spilled their blood, and others have succumbed to fatigue 
and sickness. What would be said of me, if while my sons 
seek only the palms of martyrdom, I should wave those of 
the Institute ? Were I to yield to the seductive temptation, 
I should blush with shame. It is better to leave me in my 
Barbary." 

However glorious it may be for France that the immense 
majority of missionaries in Asia and Africa is formed of 
Frenchmen, the zeal of Leo XIII. soon perceived that it was 
only proper for other Catholics to bear something like a just 
proportion of labor in the cause of heaven. Therefore the 
bishops of Belgium were told that they should encourage 
priests to join the missions in Belgian Congo ; and since 
Germany had established a " protectorate " over a large por- 
tion of African territory, the Pontiff wrote to the archbishop 
of Cologne, asking him " to enquire diligently among the 
German clergy, as to whether there were not any of them 
who would appear to be* called by God to evangelize the 
unfortunate peoples of Africa." The pontifical appeal was 
heeded ; many Belgian and German priests entered on the 
new apostolate ; and very soon both Belgian and German 
military officers reported, to the great scandal of the Prot- 
estant element in their jurisdictions, that the new mission- 
aries were " excellent civilizing agents." One of our Pontiff's 
suggestions for the Christianization of the Dark Continent 
was the establishment, as soon as practicable, of monasteries 
of various orders ; he remembered the paramount influence 
of the sons of St. Benedict in civilizing the barbarians of 
Northern Europe in the early Middle Age ; and as a beginning, 
a colony of Trappists fixed themselves in Belgian Congo, the 
Pope himself giving 100,000 francs toward the defrayal of 
their expenses. In 1890, Leo XIII. was encouraged by the 
receipt of a letter which had been received by Cardinal 
Lavigerie from Mwanga, king of Ouganda (1). This sover- 

<1) "Tour Eminence and my great father. I, Mwanga, king of OugaDda, send a man 
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eign, who had been expelled from his dominions by the 
Arabs, had taken the offensive, and being aided by such of 
his subjects as were Catholics, had just reconquered his 
inheritance, and from a bitter persecutor had become a 
protector of the faith. Catholicism was progressing in every 
sense in Ouganda, when, in 1802, the Protestant missionaries 
induced the English East African Company to attack and 
disperse the neophytes. Their villages were burnt, hundreds 
were massacred, and their wives and children were sent 
adrift to wander or perish among strangers ; the persecutors 
openly avowing that they preferred Pagans or Mohammedans 
to Catholics. However, in this case as in so many others, 
the blood of martyrs was the seed of the Church ; for the 
thousands of Ougandan Catholics were scattered only to be 
the means of the conversion of many others. And in the 
following year, the East African Company was compelled to 
evacuate this region, authority therein devolving on Sir 
Gerald Portal, an English Imperial Commissioner, who soon 
showed that the Catholics might rely on his justice. 

In 1890 there departed from Belgium the first of the anti- 
slavery expeditions which were destined to carry succor to 
Joubert (1), and to establish a long line of armed stations 

to visit you. I write to tell you that I have returned to my kingdom. You knew that 
when the Arabs defeated me, I fled to Bukumbi. Mgr. Livinhac and his missionaries 
treated me kindly. After four months the Christians sent for me. We fought for five 
months. God blessed us, aud we defeated the Arabs. Now I beg you to send priests to 
teach the religion of Jesus Christ in the whole of Ouganda. I also ask you for some 
physicians, like those who went to Ujiji. When they arrive, I shall give them a good 
place. I have heard that our Father the Pope, the great head of religion, has sent you to 
Europe to treat with the great ones concerning the abolition of slavery in Africa. As for 
me, if the white men help me, I can aid them, and I can prevent the slave-trade in all the 
country around the Nyanza. Deign to beg heaven to give me the strength to do good. 
On my part, I pray God to bless all the works that you perform for His glory. Your son 
Mwanga, Kino °f Ouganda.'' , 

(1) " What a heroic poem would be formed by the mere recitation of the gigantic works 
performed in Africa under the inspiration of Leo XIII., and by the activity of Cardinal 
Lavigerie ! One would need to depict the legions of missionaries attacking the Dark 
Continent from all sides, creating centres of enlightenment, and attracting the ardent 
sympathies of the natives. One would need to give a detailed narrative of the efforts of 
the Pope and the cardinal to protect, by a circle of steel, the still pagan regions of Africa 
from the raids of the infamous traders in human flesh. One would need to describe the 
military heroism of Joubert. that Frenchman without fear, that Christian without stain, 
who alone resisted the assaults of the slave-traders for many years, that other St. Louis, 
who is, as Captain Jacques said, le bon srrgent de Dieu among the blacks to whom he 
gives also material prosperity, the love of labor which civl'izes the most degraded peoples, 
the hope which consoles, and the faith which ennobles. All this should be shown in life, 
in action, in combat, in suffering, and ever sustained by the spirit of God, unceasingly 
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which would serve as a barrier to the march of the slave- 
traders. This expedition, commanded by a Belgian officer 
named Hinck, was recalled before it could attain its object. 
More fortunate than Hinck, Captain Jacques had the 
Pontiff bless his sword, and in 1891 he destroyed the power 
of the ferocious Wagagos, and after a wonderful march of 
fifty-eight days, he reached the German station at Tabora 
with a caravan of 2,000 men. Then occurred his rapid march 
to the Tanganika, where his presence alone entailed the 
dissolution of the army of Rumaliza, the most powerful Arab 
of Oujiji, who was preparing to assail Joubert. Then 
Jacques joined Joubert at St. Louis de M'rumbi, having 
arrived just in time to save him from the annihilation 
threatened by the slave-trade hordes who had surrounded 
him. But the Arabs were not discouraged ; they constructed 
a fort in front of Albertville, ravaged the neighboring dis- 
tricts, and tried to reduce the Franco-Belgians and their 
black allies by famine. While Jacques and Joubert were 
awaiting succor from Belgium, another expedition was being 
organized in that country, thanks to a public subscription, 
and especially to a subscription from the veterans of the 
Franco-Beige Pontifical Zouaves, to which noble body Jou- 
bert had belonged. Leo XIII. signified his intention of 
associating himself with this expedition by means of a 
contribution of 50,000 francs. Commanded by Captain 
Descamps, this fourth Belgian private enterprise was a 
success, the stations of the Tanganika becoming a formid- 
able barrier to the Mohammedan slavers. In the Belgian 
territory of the Upper Congo, many deeds of heroism 
were performed, notably that by Prince Henri de Croy, 
when he destroyed a caravan of 1,200 Arabs, and thereby 
delivered 307 slaves ; but the civil administration of the 
Congo State seemed to have hitherto shared with all other 
civil Afro-European authorities the idea that the Arab in 
Africa is invincible, and that his presence, at least in Central 
Africa, is a necessary evil. To the intense indignation of 
Leo XIII. and Cardinal Lavigerie, the administrators of 

manifesting itself in the ardent words of Leo XIII.. and in the furieiise energy of the 
cardinal." T'Serclaes ; Pope Leo XIII.: His Life, and His Religious, Political, 
and Social Action. Paris, 1804. 
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Independent Congo had concluded a treaty, in 1887, with 
Tippo-Tip, recognizing him as vali of Stanley Falls, and 
reconciling themselves to the idea that Nyangwe aud Kass- 
ongo were inexpugnable intreuchinents of slavery. How- 
ever, in 1892 the Arabs of Tippo-Tip massacred the Hodister 
expedition, and attacked M. Tobback, the Belgian agent at 
Stanley Falls ; whereupon Tobback, succored by Ohaltin, 
undertook a vigorous campaign which resulted in the final 
annihilation of the power of Tippo-Tip. Thus finally, by 
means of the initiative of Leo XIII., the eloquence of 
Lavigerie, the good will of King Leopold II. of Belgium, 
and the valor of Belgian volunteers and soldiers, the 
domination of the Arab slaver in Central Africa was over- 
thrown. As though he realized that he was not destined 
to behold the completion of the work that he had begun 
and impelled on its road to full development, Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie addressed the following words to the char- 
itable in France and Belgium who had aided his projects : 
" I thank them all in the name of the poor slaves whose 
restoration to life and liberty they have effected ; I thank 
them, in the name of the devoted mothers, and of the 
dear little ones, who will not any more be separated, perhaps 
to be barbarously massacred, perhaps to be sold in distant 
regions ; I thank them in the name of religion, whose pro- 
gress toward peace and security they have promoted ; I 
thank them, finally, in the name of the missionaries, whose 
lives they have protected, and whose regeneration and fructi- 
fying labors they have seconded." On Nov. 27, 1892, a few 
months after he had written this token of the interest which 
devoured him to the last, the great soul of Lavigerie went to 
its eternal reward. From among the innumerable eulogies 
which this death evoked, we select the following passages from 
that presented by the Moniteur de Rome : " A hundred years 
from now, when the European tourist visits the white cities 
of the Dark Continent, he will admire in their public squares 
the twin-statues of Pope Leo XIII. and Cardinal Lavigerie. 
To follow the reciprocal actions of the grand Pontiff and 
of the great organizer of missionary work would be to under- 
take a narrative of indefinite length. Without Leo XIII. , 
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the primate of Africa would not have been a founder ; his 
brow would not have been stamped with the seal of a creator ; 
the works of his own initiation would have been developed 
less fully and less rapidly, and his best and most daring 
conceptions would not have been born ; a century would not 
have sufficed for the wonders which have been accomplished 
in ten years. In the reciprocating motion between Eome 
and Carthage, all was grand ; the inspirations and the 
accomplishments, the direction and the execution, the con- 
ceiving intellect and the operating arm, the enjoining and 
blessing Pontiff and the apostle-patriarch who drew from the 
Vatican the force which filled the world with admiration. 
History will not mention the cardinal without also speak- 
ing of the Pope ; they will live together in the memory of 
men. ... A great man is never so creative, his creations are 
never so solid and far-reaching, as when his works are sanc- 
tioned by a great Pope. .From the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance, Leo XIII. had discerned in the cardinal ' a man 
who will deserve well of humanity.' To counsel, to encour- 
age, and to sustain Lavigerie was the constant idea of His 
Holiness ; to use the cardinal for his own purposes was the 
Pope's noblest ambition. With what enthusiasm did not the 
Pontiff speak of the archbishop of Carthage ? How confi- 
dently Leo XIII. watched that illustrious career ! Neither 
detractors, nor calumniators, nor reprovers could ever pre- 
vent the Pope from blessing this grand man of action." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

POPE LEO XIII. AND THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION IN BELGIUM. 

The theory of an " independent morality," that is, of a 
morality derived from an absolute independence of all 
" religious dogmatic teaching," has been, as we have had 
frequent occasion to note, the pet dogmatism of the Free- 
masonry of our day, which thus accentuated, as though such 
emphasis was needed, its essential difference from the sys- 
tem which proclaims that all social order is based on 
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revealed truth — on God and His Christ — Omnia iustaurarc 
in Christo. On Jan. 26, 1871), at the ceremony of the conse- 
cration of the Masonic Temple of the Amis Philanthropes in 
Brussels, Brother Goblet d'Aviella, knowing full well that his 
words would be proclaimed immediately to the " profane" 
world, openly avowed that the time had come for the enforce- 
ment of the " independent morality " on Catholic Belgium. 
" When we laid the corner-stone of this temple (1877), I 
observed, my brothers, that Masonry is the philosophy of 
Liberalism, that is, the source from which the foes of all 
prejudices and superstitions must procure their superior 
principles of moral direction and political reconstruction. 
. . . What question chiefly engages the attention of the gov- 
ernment and the people of Belgium to-day ? It is that of a 
reform of popular education — that lever, with which, as 
a certain philosopher declared, mankind could be renovated. 
To-day we are about to deprive revealed religion of that 
right to teach morality which it has hitherto monopo- 
lized in the public schools. ... If the Liberals wish to find 
the true principles of education, let them come to our tem- 
ples. On our walls they will see those principles written ; 
in our works they will see those principles formulated. 
Masonry teaches that in the moral just as in the physical 
world, there are laws which are absolute, primordial, per- 
manent, universal, and independent of all time and place 
— independent of every sect and school, and destined to be 
the foundation of every society which is rationally organ- 
ized When Masonry proclaims these laws, it merely 

conforms to the object for which it was instituted ; for this 
object — as is known by all of you who have arrived at the 
third degree — although it is hidden under the Biblical 
superstitions of our Rituals, is simply the study of Nat- 
ure " (1). The confidence of Brother Goblet d'Aviella was 
well-founded ; for in the elections of the previous May, the 
Liberals had attained to power, and an entirely Masonic 
cabinet, composed of such men as Frere-Orban (for Foreign 
Affairs), Bara (for Justice), and Van Humbeeck (for the 
Interior), swayed the destinies of Belgium. The Brethren 

(1) Reported in the Courrier de Byuxellcs, March 7, 1879. 
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of the Dark Lantern in France, as we have seen, were firmly 
entrenched ; the adepts in Holland, thanks to their ally, the 
" Society for the Public Welfare " (1), had just procured the 
passage of a law which laicized all teaching of youth ; why 
should not halcyon days now arrive for Belgian Masonry ? (2). 
On Jan 21, 1879, the Venerable Brother, Van Humbeeck, in 
his capacity as Minister of the Interior, introduced into the 
Chambers the great desideratum of his order. The follow- 
ing were the principal articles : Art. IV. " Religious 
teaching is left to the care of families and of the clergy of 
the different religions. A place in the schools shall be as- 
signed to the ministers of the various denominations for the 
purpose of giving, after school hours, religious instruction 
to such children as belong to their respective communions." 
Art. VI. " The books used in the primary schools shall be 
selected by the Conseil de Perfediomiement, and shall be 
approved (or rejected) by the government." It was evident 
that these provisions would be obnoxious to the immense 

(1; This society was founded in 1784 by Nieuwenhysen, a Dutch Mennonite pastor, " with 
the intention," as his programme announced, "of combatting, in children as well as in 
adults, all the prejudices of superstition." Its apparent inoffensiveness rendered it an 
admirable propaganda of Freemasonry, especially among the lower orders. See the 
excellent work of M. de Moussac on J?ie Educational League, p. 9 and 234. 

(2) Uuder the domination of the first Napoleon, Freemasonry, which had hitherto 
flourished but poorly in Belgium, developed greatly ; but it attained to much larger pro- 
portions when the Machiavellian Congress of Vienna incorporated the Catholic Belgians 
with the Hollanders. One of the chief re-organizers of Belgian Masonry was an apostate 
priest named Saint-Martin, a counsellor of the Paris Court of Cassation, who had been 
employed by Napoleon In many confidential missions in the Low Countries. None of the 
Belgian Masons of those days had any sympathy for Belgian aspirations toward liberty ; 
the union with Holland under the sceptre of a Protestant prince promised to favor their 
game. A distinguished member of the Belgian parliament, Woeste, thus alluded to thts 
unpatriotic attitude of the Belgian Masons : " When King William (of Holland) assumed a 
hostile and aggressive attitude toward Catholicism, Masonry took gocd care not to espouse 
the cause of the liberty of the Church against him. It proclaimed him ' the most enlight- 
ened monarch in Europe.' It approved his expulsion of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools ; his suppression of the freedom of teaching ; his foundation of the ' Philosophical 
College' ; and one of the Masonic representatives in the States-General, Reyphins, ex- 
claimed: ' It was necessary to take measures which would insure for Belgium in the 
future au educated and enlightened clergy ; and the government therefore created the 
Philosophical College. The government should not only watch over public Instruction ; 
it sbould direct it. seeing that the young are taught good principles, those which conform 
to our habits ai d institutions.' " See the Anti-Catholic and Eadical Evolution of the 
Liberal Party, in the Ehnie Generate, Nov., 1876. It is worthy of note that while the 
educational master-stroke of the Masons of Belgium was being prepared, these praters ol 
patriotism were drawing closer their relations with the German Lodges, through the me 
dium of one of Bismarck's chief confidents, Bluntschll ; and this was precisely the ttme 
when It was an open secret that the German chancellor was engineering the annexations 
Holland and at least a part of Belgium to the domain of the Hobenzollern. See the Bui- 
letin of the Grand Orient of Belgium for 1874 and 1875. 
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majority of the people, and that therefore in very many 
places the Municipal Councils would rind some means of re- 
taining the olden order of things. To obviate this inconveni- 
ence, a body of inspectors, to be appointed by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, was created ,and to render the hold of 
the government on the schools still more firm, there was to be 
in each commune a School Committee, also of governmental 
appointment. To Catholics of the great American Republic 
who have come to regard the crying injustices of their Pub- 
lic School System as a matter of course, this Masonico- 
Liberal Belgian law of 1879 must naturally appear as com- 
paratively a " consummation devoutly to be wished " in 
their own " freest land on earth " ; but the bishops and 
clergy of Belgium, whose ancestors in the faith, ever since 
the days of Clovis, had been accustomed to the hand-in-haud 
march of religious and secular education, regarded the Frere- 
Orban law as the entering-wedge which would entail an ulti- 
mate triumph of indifferentism. It would be the height of 
rashness, therefore, to designate as excessively severe the 
decision emitted concerning this law by the Belgian pre- 
lates, after mature and conscientious reflection. This decis- 
ion, as communicated to all the deans and pastors, declared : 
Firstly, absolution was to be refused to all the teachers 
and pupils of the secondary or Normal Schools. Secondly, 
since the religious instruction given in the lay schools was 
imparted by persons who had not received the canonical 
commission from their bishops, said instruction was to be 
regarded as schismatical ; and therefore said instructors had 
incurred excommunication. Thirdly, absolution was to be 
refused to all the instructors under the new regime, even to 
those who gave no religious instruction in their schools ; 
but as to the children frequenting the primary schools, their 
tender age excused them from culpability, and they could 
be admitted to the Sacraments, for the present (1). How- 
ever, the prelates of Belgium had no intention of depriving 
their youthful subjects of the benefits of secular education. 
They called on their people to establish Catholic schools 
immediately, leaving those of the government to its subsi- 

(1) Thus the decision was summarized in the Gazette de Iiruxcltex, Sept. 1, 1879. 
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dized and excommunicated servants. The organs of Belgian 
Masonry did not affect to conceal their exultation when the 
educational law of 1879 had been voted. On June 29, a 
" convent " of the Belgian and Dutch adepts was held in 
the Lodge Geldersche Broederschap of Arnehm ; and among 
other ebullitions, the brother, Van Capelle, congratulated 
the order on " having accomplished a work for which human- 
ity thanked it ; it had put into the hands of a neutral State 
a primary instruction which it had taken from the hands of 
an intolerant clergy " (1). 

From the day when the educational law was proposed in 
the Belgian Chambers, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Frere-Orban, endeavored to procure from Pope Leo XIII. 
an assurance that the Holy See did not share the indignation 
manifested by the Belgian bishops in regard to that law. 
When six months had elapsed, and the law had been voted, 
the desired assurance had not been given ; therefore the 
disappointed Minister sought to make it appear that the 
Vatican had contradicted itself, blaming the Belgian pre- 
lates in the beginning, and afterward upholding them. But, 
as Cardinal Nina, then the papal Secretary of State, told 
the Belgian Minister to the Vatican, during the time when 
the law was being discussed in the Chambers, " the Holy 
See had hoped, and to the last moment, that some amend- 
ment would render the law less hateful to the Catholics " ; 
now that the law was being executed, however, His Eminence 
declared that " he could not hold the opinion of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs concerning the attitude of the Belgian 
clergy — he could not pronounce that attitude illegal or 
seditious." Speaking of the Pastoral in which the Belgian 
bishops, on June 12, 1879, had pronounced the censures of 
the Church on all co-operators with the wicked law, the 
cardinal declared that the doctrine contained in the docu- 
ment was thoroughly orthodox ; and that the disciplinary por- 
tion, in which provision was made for dispensations in cases 
where the children would run no risk of spiritual injury, 
was couched indeed in strong language, but in terms which 
were perfectly justifiable. On three different occasions, 

(1) The entire speech is published in the Masonic Chaine d' Union, Jan., 18S0. 
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Leo XIII. wrote personally to King Leopold II. in reference 
to the iniquitous enactment. In Aug., 1879, he begged His 
Majesty " to consider the disastrous effects of a law which 
has justly and deeply shocked the Belgian Catholics, as 
well as those who have charge of their religious interests." 
On Nov. 4, the Pontiff insisted that " any bishop who tried 
to fulfil his pastoral duties, let him be the most consum- 
mately prudent of prelates, would inevitably find himself at 
variance with a law which contradicts the principles of 
Catholic doctrine"; and His Holiness adds that it is be- 
cause of the evident iniquity of the law that all the bishops 
of Belgium, " differing as they do in disposition, are so 
unaniinous in arranging measures to counteract the conse- 
quences of the new legislation." The Pope also reminds 
the king that " no real need called for such an enactment— 
for a measure which was so utterly offensive to the immense 
majority of His Majesty's subjects." On May 10, 1880, the 
Pontiff tells the monarch that the Belgian bishops have 
been forced to adopt extreme measures, because of ^ the 
grave danger threatening the souls of their peoples," on 
account of a law which was designed " to undermine the 
Catholic faith in Belgium, rather than to vindicate rights of 
the State which no one had usurped." And the king must 
not forget, adds the Pope, that the bishops have accorded 
numerous dispensations, and taken other measures cal- 
culated to moderate the conflict— and all these things 
were done in accordance with the counsel of the Holy See." 
In the face of these letters of the Pontiff, the Masonic 
conscience of Frere-Orban allowed him to assert in the 
parliament that Leo XIII. had disapproved of the conduct of 
the Belgian prelates. This lie caused Cardinal Nina to 
send to Archbishop (now Cardinal) Serafino Vannutelli, the 
uuncio at Brussels, a despatch dated Nov. 11, 1879, in which 
the supposed discord between His Holiness and the Belgian 
episcopate was clearly denied. Frere-Orban refused to re- 
ceive this despatch officially— an insult which was probably 
meant to induce the nuncio to ask for his passports. How- 
ever, as Vannutelli knew the mind of the Pontiff to bo averse 
to an open rupture of diplomatic relations with a Catholic 
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sovereign, when such a catastrophe could possibly be avoided, 
he consented to withhold the document, without, however, 
modifying its contents in any way. In spite of this letter, 
Frere-Orban made to the parliament a most impressive 
denunciation of the bishops, as of men who were disobedient 
to the Holy See. Then, in the name of the entire Belgian 
hierarchy, Cardinal Dechamps, archbishop of Maliues, 
published a formal denial of the assertion, concluding with 
the words, " not only has the Holy Father uttered no word 
of blame for the bishops of Belgium, but we know positively 
— nous le savons de science certaine — that our adversaries will 
wait in vain for such a word." Nor did the Pontiff delay 
in notifying the world that Frere-Orban had lied, although 
of course, the papal language was polite, and restricted to 
the mere necessary. In a Brief to His Eminence of Malines, 
dated April 2, ]880, His Holiness said : "We wish to as- 
sure you, with all our heart, that your manifestations of 
devotion, of attachment to this Holy See, and of zeal for the 
preservation of faith and piety in your country, have filled 
us with consolation ; and that they even strengthen the 
ties of paternal affection which have so long bound us to the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of Belgium." And the diplomatic 
correspondence of Baron d'Anethan, the Belgian Minister 
to the Vatican, shows that the Pope said to .this envoy : 
"That alleged discord never existed. I am united com- 
pletely with all the Belgian bishops ; there is but one Fold 
and one Shepherd." But the Masonic audacity of the Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister was unaffected by shame. On April 
7, 1880, he asked Cardinal Nina for "explanations " of what 
had been already explained ad ahundantiam. In a despatch 
dated May 3, the cardinal-secretary again insisted that the 
Belgian prelates had acted properly and necessarily, when 
they condemned a law which violated the principles of 
Christian morality, and when they interdicted all formal 
co-operation in the observance of that law. The Holy See, 
again "explained" His Eminence, had indeed hoped for a 
moment that the Belgian bishops might find it possible to 
distinguish between school and school, showing in practice a 
kind of indulgence toward such institutions as did not really 
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inspire distrust in the Catholic mind; but the prelates 
replied that such a distinction was impossible. Therefore 
" the Holy See, considering the actual condition of the 
new schools in general, did not deem it wise to oppose the 
judgment of the bishops ; for these prelates were on the 
spot, and were fully able to appreciate the circumstances as 
well as the needs of the faithful who were committed to 
their care." Nevertheless, again remarks the papal secre- 
tary, His Holiness did not cease to advise great moderation 
in the application of spiritual penalties ; but such advice 
was by no means an opposition to the general condemna- 
tion of the new schools. Frere-Orban still affected to per- 
ceive a discord between the minds of the Belgian bishops 
and the mind of the Pontiff. On May 18, he repeated this 
often reiterated assertion ; and then, in justification of his 
laicizing policy, he pointed to certain other countries, in 
which the Catholic clergy had been at least less opposed to 
" neutral " schools. To this would-be argumentation Car- 
dinal Nina replied on June 8, proving that the Holy See 
had always condemned those schools, in whatever land they 
had been introduced. Before Frere-Orban received this 
despatch, he had ordered Baron d'Anethan to withdraw his 
legation from the Vatican. In the name of His Holiness, 
the cardinal-secretary protested against this outrage on 
June 13 ; and in another despatch, dated June 29, His 
Eminence said : " Europe will render justice to the great 
condescension of the Holy See, and to the striking proofs of 
his conciliatory spirit which Leo XIII. has given in the course 
of this affair. It was the duty of His Holiness, and history 
will honor him for it, not to debase his divine mission by 
compromises which would have involved the faith of the 
rising generation in Belgium, and perhaps the faith of the 
entire Belgian people." In the consistory held on Aug. 20, 
our Pontiff delivered a solemn Allocution, in which he con- 
demned the Belgian educational law of 1879, and protested 
against the recall of the Belgian Minister to the Vatican, as 
well as against the dismissal of his nuncio at Brussels. He 
protested especially against the latter act, since it was a 
violation of the Apostolic diguity, and of the inalienable 
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right of the Roman Pontiff to send his envoys to any coun- 
try on earth. He praised the zeal of the Belgian prelates, 
and the magnificent generosity of the Belgian laity, " who so 
fully recognized the danger that threatened religion when 
that law was voted, and who resolved to defend the faith of 
their ancestors at every cost " Then he referred to the 
grand eulogy of Pope Gregory XVI. on the Belgians, which 
that Pope pronounced when he was about to send the future 
Leo XIII. as nuncio to Brussels. " When Gregory XVI. 
deigned to name us for the pontifical legation in that 
country, he spoke to us in most flattering terms concerning 
the Belgian nation, styling it a strong race, whose loving 
fidelity toward the Apostolic See and its own sovereigns had 
been long maintained, despite many vicissitudes. And 
we ourselves were able, during our nunciature, to bear wit- 
ness to those Belgic virtues which the monuments of long- 
vanished days have recorded. We have cherished a special 
affection for that people, because of the sweet recollections 
of persons and events which we still preserve, as we think of 
our residence in that land. We are certain that the Belgians 
will never abandon the love and the service of the Church j 
that on the contrary, remaining constant in the Catholic 
faith, and continuing in their solicitude for the Christian 
education of their children, they will always be worthy of 
their ancestors." 

On Aug. 3, 1881, Leo XIII. addressed a Brief to Cardinal 
Dechamps, urging the necessity of concord among the Bel- 
gian Catholics, both clerical and lay; begging them to 
abstain from all irritating discussions, and giving them some 
rules for their guidance when talking or writing on politico- 
religious matters. Some of these remarks will interest the 
reader. " Filled with anxiety for the maintenance of con- 
cord among you, we notice that certain controversies on 
public law, which are agitated among you with great fervor, 
are not very favorable to peace. The theme of these con- 
troversies is the propriety of reconciling the principles of 
the new jurispradence with those inculcated by Catholic 
doctrine. No one can desire more ardently than we desire, 
the organization of human society on a Christian basis, all 
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the institutions of the State boing penetrated and impregnated 
by the Christian virtues. But if Catholics wish to strive 
for the common weal, it is necessary that they keep before 
their eyes, and follow faithfully, the prudent methods 
adopted by the Church in regard to these matters. Although 
the Church defends with indomitable firmness the integrity 
of revealed truth and of the principles of justice, and although 
she endeavors to secure the triumph of these principles in 
public and private life ; nevertheless, she ever considers the 
circumstances of time, persons, and places, and frequently 
she resigns herself to a toleration of certain evils which can- 
not be overcome without opening a door to greater ones. 
In all discussions, you should beware of passing the bounds 
of equity and charity ; you should never accuse rashly, or 
even suspect men who are docile to the teachings of the 
Church, especially when they are constituted in places of 
ecclesiastical dignity." On June 5, 1883, the Pontiff was 
able to congratulate the Belgians on their attention to his 
warning voice, in a letter addressed to the members of the 
federation of the Catholic societies of the kingdom, then 
assembled in convention at Audenarde. And the result of 
the prudent zeal of the Belgian laity was soon declared. In 
the general elections of June 10, 1884, the Masonic yoke 
was cast aside, and an enormous majority of Catholic 
deputies were chosen as representatives of a Catholic people. 
Under the successive Ministries of Malou and Bernrert, the 
work of Frere-Orban and his brethren was undone. On 
July 10, the legation to the Vatican was re-established ; and 
on Sept. 20, the Chambers voted a new School Law which 
restored their legitimate rights to the Catholics, while it 
also respected freedom of conscience in their adversaries. 



CHAPTER XV. 

POPE LEO XIII. AND THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA. THE CONDEMNATION OF SO-CALLED " AMERICANISM." 

In November, 1889, one hundred years after the institu- 
tion of a regular hierarchy in these United States by Pope 
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Pius VI., there was opened in "Washington, in the presence 
of a papal ablegate, Mgr. Satolli, Archbishop of Lepanto, 
and of Mr. Harrison, then President of the Republic, a 
theological school which was intended to be the beginning 
of an American Catholic University. There was much reason 
for the complacency manifested by the American Catholic 
community on this occasion of an anticipated completion of 
its Catholic educational system ; but the satisfaction would 
have been more thorough and more justifiable, had there 
been perceived no necessity for remembering that at • that 
very moment many hundreds of parishes in the Republic 
were destitute of Catholic elementary schools. This lament- 
able fact must have appeared incomprehensible to such of 
the participants in this festivity as did not willingly ignore 
the convictions of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
held in 1884 — sentiments which were accentuated by a decree 
that parochial schools should be established in all parishes 
in which they did not already exist, unless such foundations 
proved impossible of actuation; that the new schools should 
be opened within two years : that deprivation of his parish 
would be merited by any pastor who would be derelict iu this 
matter ; and that all Catholic parents should send their 
children to the parochial schools, unless the bishops should 
decide that in particular cases the contrary course might be 
pursued. Certainly poverty could scarcely have been ac- 
cepted as a palliation of the fault by any friend of Catholic 
education who was familiar with the financial prospects of the 
heartily welcomed University ; and such an observer might 
have trusted that the manifested zeal for the higher education 
of Catholic laymen indicated a perception, on the part of the 
wealthier American faithful, that necessary and proper men- 
tal food is to be given to the children who are mentally 
starving or poisoned — that the vital needs of the educational 
life of the majority of American Catholics are of paramount 
importance. Then it might have been deemed Liot foolish 
to believe that the endowers of the University would finally 
equip and endow a Catholic elementary school in every 
poor parish in the Republic. Such fancies, however, would 
have been dissipated when, in little more than a year after 
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the celebration in "Washington, dearth of pecuniary lesources 
was alleged by one of the foremost promoters of the Univer- 
sity in defence of a transaction which appeared to menace 
the most important of the causes ever championed by the 
American hierarchy. The archbishop of St. Paul had 
entered into an arrangement with the civil authorities of 
Faribault and Stillwater, whereby the Catholic schools of 
those towns were to pass under the direction of the Public 
School Boards for the space of one year, the agreement to 
be renewed according to the good pleasure of each party. 
It was understood that the Sisters who had hitherto taught 
in the Catholic schools were to retain their positions, but 
were to use the text-books prescribed by the Board, and were 
to give no religioiis instruction during the school-hours. 
The " Faribault Plan," as it came to be styled, was certainly 
a pecuniary relief to the Catholics who had hitherto sup- 
ported the parochial schools affected by it ; but it was regard- 
ed by nearly all the bishops and clergy of the Republic as 
an entering-wedge which, if tolerated, would ultimately 
entail the ruin of the edifice of Catholic elementary education. 
The discussions which ensued eventuated in a submission 
of the question to the judgment of the Holy See ; and od 
April 21, 1892, the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
decided that " while the decrees of the Councils of Baltimore 
still preserve all their force, nevertheless, all the circum- 
stances of the case having been considered, the agreement 
concluded by Archbishop Ireland may be tolerated.'" In his 
explanation of this decision, Cardinal Ledochowski, Prefect 
of the Propaganda, recalls the decrees of his Congregation 
and of the Third Council of Baltimore concerning the paro- 
chial schools, and especially the Canon by which the Balti- 
morean synodals " decided very wisely that every church 
in every diocese should have a school for the education of 
Catholic children in religion, morality, and letters, said 
school to be under the authority and direction of the pastor." 
The cardinal-prefect recognizes that very many American 
ecclesiastics blame the course pursued by the archbishop of 
St. Paul as derogatory to the decrees of the Propaganda 
and of the Council of Baltimore ; but His Eminence adjures 
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the clergy to heed the decision of the Sacred Congregation. 
The letter of the cardinal-prefect did not terminate the dis- 
cussion ; it was asserted by many, notably by the editors of 
the Civiltd Cattolica, that the phrase "may be tolerated" 
implied a disapprobation of the " Faribault Plan." In these 
circumstances Pope Leo XIII. deemed it prudent to address, 
on May 24, 1892, a letter to the bishops of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of New York, in which he declared that while it 
was his Pontifical will that the decrees of Baltimore should 
be religiously observed, " nevertheless, in the case of all 
general laws whenever anything special and unexpected 
occurs, equity may lead the lawgiver to tolerate something 
which deviates a little from the letter of the law." And 
the Pontiff adds : " "We have perceived that the present 
is such a case ; and we have thought it wise to follow the 
counsels of moderation and of prudence, rather than to judge 
according to the rigor of the law." Then the Pontiff draws 
attention to the fact that in the United States there is not 
one bishop who does not condemn the schools of the State, 
as they are now constituted. He urges the prelates to con- 
tinue their efforts to prevent the little ones of their flocks 
from attending schools in which religious instruction is not 
given, and in which their morality will be endangered. He 
expresses the hope that some day the fairness of the non- 
Catholics among the Americans will cause them to perceive 
the propriety of doing justice to their Catholic fellow-citizens 
in this matter. On Nov. 16, the question of the schools was 
considered by the archbishops of the United States in an 
apposite meeting held in New York. The archbishop of 
Lepanto, Mgr. Satolli, who had recently returned to the 
Republic as special delegate of His Holiness to its prelates, 
was present ; and as he laid before the bishops fourteen 
propositions designed to regulate the matter of the schools, 
he declared that his act was performed " in the name of the 
Holy Father " (1). We give the salient features of these 
propositions : II. Wherever there is no Catholic school, or 
when the existing school does not furnish a fitting education 
fto the pupils, according to their condition of life, then those 

(1) Thus in the Official Report of the meeting, signed by the secretary, Mgr. Chapelle. 
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children may attend the State institutions with a safe con- 
science, if the judgment and conscience of the ordinaries 
perceive no danger of perversion in that attendance. V. The 
bishops strictly enjoin, in accordance with the formal pro- 
hibition emitted by the Sovereign Pontiff by the month of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, that no bishop 
or priest dare to refuse the Sacraments, or to threaten snch 
refusal, to parents who send their children to the public 
schools ; and with much greater reason this provision is to 
be applied to the children themselves. VI. Absolutely and 
generally speaking, it is not repugnant that a Catholic child 
should receive rudimentary and superior instruction in the 
schools of the State. VII. But the Church entertains a horror 
for those public schools which oppose Christian truth and true 
morality ; and once that it appears to be possible to procure the 
abolition of such institutions, it is the duty of both clergy and 
laity to aid in that abolition. The Church, be it understood, 
does not reprobate secular pedagogy as such ; she would 
rather encourage a united action of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers, whereby there would be established every- 
where public schools which would satisfy the legitimate 
needs of all the citizens in the matter of instruction in the 
arts and sciences. VIII. The Church finds that, as a rule, 
the public schools in the United Stales are " dangerous to faith 
and morals," because they furnish a merely secular educa- 
tion, excluding all religious instruction ; because the teachers 
are indiscriminately selected from among all the sects with 
which the Kepublic abounds, and because therefore every 
hind of error is liable to be inculcated in the susceptible 
minds of the pupils. However, this article grants that when- 
ever there is found a public school which, thanks to the 
care of the school commissioners and of the parents in the 
community, offers no danger to the faith or morals of the 
children, then the parents may avail themselves of that 
school, on condition that their offspring are elsexohere taught 
carefully all the truths and duties of the Catholic Religion. 
IX. Each ordinary is to judge whether, in such and such 
a parish of his diocese, a good Catholic school can be main- 
tained. XIII. The Catholic schools should be in every 
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respect model institutions ; and the teachers should try to 
obtain certificates of their capability from the civil educa- 
tional authorities, both because such action will show that 
they do not despise the prescriptions of the State, and be- 
cause they will thus augment the respect of the heterodox 
for our schools. Having carefully considered these arti- 
cles, the American archbishops accepted them all with 
some unimportant modifications (1). In a letter which 
Leo XHI. addressed to Cardinal Gibbons on May 31, 1893, 
His Holiness alludes to his intention of establishing a 
permanent Apostolic Delegation in the United States, 
and then having remarked that one of his objects in 
sending Mgr. Satolli to the Republic was a settlement 
of the school question which had caused much perturbation 
in well-meaning minds, he says : " This venerable brother 
obeyed our orders exactly. . . . The wise decisions of the 
assembly (of the archbishops in Xew York) appeared to the 
archbishop of Lepanto to be worthy of all praise ; and we 
ourselves confirm that judgment" Then the Pontiff alludes 
to the propositions submitted by Mgr. Satolli to the arch- 
bishops, the inopportune publication of which by some 
indiscreet person had caused much agitation among the 
journalistic wiseacres of the Republic : " Our delegate laid 
befoie the assembly certain propositions which he had drawn 
up, and which referred to that double order which embraces 
the science of truth and the guidance of life. . . . (2) These 
propositions of our dele gate having been inopportunely 
published, new and more vivid discussions were excited, 
and because of inexact interpretations or of malign insinua- 
iions by certain journals, these discussions became more 
general and more acrid. Because of this fact, several of the 
American bishops, either disliking the interpretations which 
had been given to certain of those propositions, or fearing 
ihat said interpretations might result in injury to souls, 
confidently laid the matter before us. Therefore, remember- 

fl) The Report says : " Quae omnia lecta et perpeiua fuerunt in archtepUcoporum 
eftnvtntiu rezolutis digicuUatibxu et actU emendatir>nibus requiaitig, die 17 Xovem- 
brig. 1392." 

(2) ** Propositirtnes quasdam vobt* ezhibuit ab se concinnata-*. duplicem attingentes 
ordintm quo scientin teritatis et actio rttee continetur." 
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ing that the salvation of men must ever be our supreme law, 
and wishing also to give you another proof of our goodwill, 
we asked each one of you to express his mind separately to 
us on this subject. All of you hastened to comply with our 
wish. These replies have shown that while some of you 
found no cause for fear in the propositions, others thought 
that they appeared to abrogate in some measure the decrees 
of the Councils of Baltimore on the schools ; and these latter 
bishops feared that a consequent diversity of interpretation 
of the decrees of Baltimore would engender grave dissensions. 
We have examined this question seriously ; aud we have 
found that the above-mentioned misinterpretations (of the 
propositions) accord neither with the intentions of our 
delegate, nor with the mind of the Apostolic See. The 
principal propositions- jyresented by the archbishop of Lepanto 
were drawn from the decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore ; 
they especially announce the necessity of using the greatest zeal 
in the foundation of Catholic school*, although they leave to 
the discretion and conscience of each ordinary the duty of 
determining the cases when a child may or may not attend 
a public school. If in every document the words at its end 
ou^ht to be understood in the sense of those which precede 
them, is it not dishonest to give to the second part of a 
discourse an interpretation which contradicts the first part ? 
When our delegate presented these propositions to the 
episcopal assembly in New York, he proclaimed his admira- 
tion for the pastoral zeal shown by the American bishops in 
their promulgation of the wise decrees of the Third Council 
of Baltimore concerning the education of Catholic youth. 
And he added that so far as those decrees prescribed a 
general rule of conduct, they were to be faithfully obeyed ; 
and that without any absolute condemnation of all the public 
schools, energetic efforts were to be put forth for the numerical 
increase and perfect organization of Catholic schools." It is 
evident from this letter of Leo XIII. , if indeed it had not 
been evident before the letter was received in America, that 
firstly, parochial schools must be maintained and extended 
throughout the Kepublic ; secondly, that it is the province 
of each bishop to judge, in the case of each parish in his 
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diocese, whether parents are to be free to send their children 
to a public school ; and thirdly, that a general permission 
for a use of the public schools cannot be accorded, since only 
certain cases are affected by the toleration of what is in last 
analysis an abuse — " possimt enint casus incidere" (1). 

During the years 1891 and 1892 the minds of the Catholics 
in the United States were profoundly agitated by a question 
which was intimately connected with that of the " Faribault 
Plan," and the consequences of which promised, at one 
time, to be as baneful as those which would have been en- 
tailed by a general adoption of that plan. We allude to 
those claims which, considered collectively, a certain element 
in the Republic has been pleased to designate as " Cahen- 
slyism." In several of the countries which furnish a large 
number of immigrants to the United States of America, there 
had been organized branches of that zealous Society of St. 
Raphael which occupies itself with both the religious and 
material interests of those immigrants during the first few 
years of their residence in the New World. In April, 1891, 
the guiding spirits of this noble organization, among whom 
were such representatives of the most worthy among the 
European aristocracies as the Marquis Volpe-Landi, the 
Count de Merode, Prince Isenburg-Bierstein, and the Prince 
Schwartzenberg, met in Congress at Lucerne. The result 
of their deliberations was a report addressed to Cardinal 
Rampolla del Tindaro, the Papal Secretary of State, in 
which it was declared that an active intervention of the 

(1) While the controversy concerning the " Faribault Plan " was being waged, another, 
and one which was closely connected with that plan, attracted much attention. This 
dispute, having for its object a determination of the extent of the rights of the State in the 
matter of popular instruction, was held by Dr. Bouquillon, a professor in the Catholic 
University in Washington, and the Civiltd Cattolicii. According to Bouquillon, the 
State possesses, independently of all religious principles, the right to raise the children of 
its citizens ; it can and should regulate every matter connected with schools, fixing the 
minimum of obligatory instruction, imposing what it will in the way of subject-matter 
for acquisition, punishing parents who fail to obey its prescriptions, and exercising full 
jurisdiction over every private educational establishment. Of course the partisans of the 
" Faribault Plan," as well as all the lovers of Statolatry. whose number is continually 
increasing in our Republic, acclaimed the theory of the Universitarian. The Civiltd 
Cattolica strenuously controverted the Spartan-like assumption, defending iu its turn the 
thesis proposed by Schifflni (Moral Philosophy, Vol. ii., § 517) in these terms : " Excepting 
only that moral aud religious education which ought to be given by the parental care under 
the direction of the ecclesiastical and not the civil authority, instruction such as is given 
generally in the schools cannot be enjoined as a thing necessarily to be accepted by every 
citizen." 
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Holy See could alone prevent an annihilation of tho spirit- 
ual interests of a large number of the Germans, Italians, and 
Austro-Hungarians who had arrived in the United States 
during the previous few years. This report was signed by 
Cahensly, the secretary of the German branch of the Society 
of St. Raphael, and by the Marquis Volpe-Landi, the presi- 
dent of the Italian branch. According to these gentlemen : 
" The most authoritative statistics show that the Catholic 
immigrants into the United States, together with their 
children, should have given to the Republic, by this time, a 
Catholic population of twenty-six millions ; whereas we 
know that there are not more than ten millions of Catholics 
in the country, showing that there has been a loss of six- 
teen millions." Undoubtedly there has been a very exten- 
sive " leakage " in the Catholic population of the United 
States ; but in the collective letter which the American arch- 
bishops sent to His Holiness during their conference of 
Nov., 1892, the prelates protested that the Eaphaelite calcula- 
tions were a gross exaggeration. Cahensly and Volpe-Landi 
alleged six causes of the lamented defection : I. The 
absence of adequate protection for the immigrants, during 
their voyage, and on their arrival in America. II. An in- 
sufficiency of priests and of parishes for each nationality 
among the immigrants. III. Exorbitant pecuniary sacrifices 
frequently demanded from the faithful. IV. The public 
schools. V. The need of benevolent and national Catholic 
societies. VI. The absence of representatives of each 
foreign nationality in the American episcopate. In their 
illustration of the first of these causes of defection, the 
Eaphaelites insisted on the necessity of a preservation of 
their mother-tongue on the part of the immigrants as well 
as on an actuation of the idea of national parishes (1). " Of 
course," said the report, " in time the immigrants will speak 
the English language ; but if they do not practice their re- 
ligion until that time arrives, there will be a probability of 
their not practicing it at all. Sad experience has taught us 

(1) In 1886 the German Catholics had even asked the Propaganda to order that no Ger- 
man, or child of a German, should be allowed to frequent any other than a German 
church, without an exeat from his bishop. It goes without saying that the request was 
refused. 
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that such is nearly always the case. And since each people 
has its own characteristics, it is necessary that its priests 
should not only speak its language, but should also be of 
the same nationality. Therefore it is desirable that each 
national group of immigrants be organized in a distinct 
parish, under a pastor of its own nationality." It would be 
absurd to deny that justice and Christian prudence formed, 
in the main, the animating spirit of these views ; but the 
English-speaking Catholics of the Republic, who formed 
the immense majority of the faithful, discerned in their 
actuation a danger to the American national unity. In his 
admirable work on the Pontificate of Leo XIII., Mgr. 
T'Serclaes says : " Unfortunately, the report insisted, in a 
rather unhappy fashion, on the possibility of an American- 
ization without a final abandonment of one's original 
national predilections. This idea was frequently enunciated, 
notably in the insistence on the establishment of national 
Catholic societies for the workingmen, and in the Sixth 
Article which demanded representatives of each nationality 
in the American episcopate. This last point excited a ver- 
itable storm in the United States. The dominating thought 
in the report of Lucerne was acceptable in a certain sense. 
Certainly an abandonment of the immigrants, without aid 
among the olden inhabitants, was an exposure of them to the 
danger of a loss of faith and of morality. Therefore nothing 
could be more useful than the establishment of national socie- 
ties, which would remind the newly-arrived of their mother- 
country ; nothing could be more just than to supply their 
religious wants by means of priests speaking their mother- 
tongue who were of their own nationality. But it was 
undoubtedly imprudent to desire a maintenance of the 
separate nationalities through a long series of generations, 
in the very bosom of that American people which is mainly 
composed of persons who are ' Anglo-Saxon ' or Irish by 
race. The experience of other countries proves that the as- 
similation of immigrants with the nationals is soon effected, 
and often in the second generation ; therefore it would seem 
that protective societies ought to restrict themselves to 
a preservation of the religious interests of the immigrants 
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during the period of transition, thereby facilitating the fusion 
of the foreigners with the natives. But the report of 
Cahensly and Volpe-Landi regarded the question from the 
contrary point of view, and seemed to look to a division of the 
races, and not to their harmonious commingling." It was 
quite natural that the English-speaking Catholics of the 
United States should have protested against the pretensions 
of the Society of St. Raphael ; but an immediate affectation 
of violated American patriotism attained the height of ab- 
surdity when Catholic pens began to write about " the con- 
spiracy of Lucerne," and to designate as a " siege of Rome " 
the report which Cahensly and Volpe-Landi had presented 
to the Father of the Faithful. The unfortunate secretary 
was accused of the blackest designs ; his language was 
travestied, and he was represented as talkiug in a fashion 
that would have frightened him ; it was declared that not 
only all the members of the noble society, but also all the 
German bishops and Windthorst himself, were but tools of 
an insidious Austro-German policy. Several of the weak- 
lings so common in American Catholic journalism told their 
readers that Cahensly insisted on the establishment of two 
bishops, one American, and the other German, in each 
diocese of the Republic ; whereas the report had plainly 
said : " Since the dioceses contain faithful of different nation- 
alities, it is evident that we do not desire any division of 
these dioceses by nationalities. What we do request from 
the wisdom and justice of the Holy See is that the episcopal 
body be made to include prelates of the various nationalities, 
so that the different peoples may be represented by some of 
their own in the episcopate, in the ecclesiastical provinces, 
and in the Councils." In vain Cahensly declared that he 
adopted as his own the saying of a journal of Cincinnati : 
M That immigrant is a traitor, and cannot be tolerated here, 
who proposes in this country to favor the interests of his 
native land." The irritation continued ; and finally the Holy 
See interfered. On June 28, 1892, Cardinal Rampolla wrote 
to Cardinal Gibbons : " The Holy Father cannot but rejoice 
because of the establishment of associations among you des- 
tined to give material and especially spiritual aid to the 
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Catholics who now migrate to America. But we have heard 
that some of these associations — for instance, the German 
Society of St. Raphael — are endeavoring, in their zeal to 
attain their object, to procure the elevation of a represen- 
tative of each nationality among the immigrants to the Amer- 
ican episcopate." His Eminence alludes to the displeasure 
excited even among the American bishops by this project : 
and he declares that the Holy See finds that the idea " is 
neither necessary nor opportune," and that there is no inten- 
tion, on the part of the Pontiff, of making any change in the 
method of episcopal nominations which has hitherto obtained 
in the United States. The American prelates are asked not 
to foster " a movement which has been occasioned by a fear 
which had no foundation," but rather to promote harmony, 
resting assured that the Holy See will never entertain any 
proposition which could disturb them. And the cardinal- 
secretary is careful to add that His Holiness considers that 
the spiritual interests of the European immigrants are suffi- 
ciently protected by the appointment of pastors who are their 
fellow-countrymen. Certainly this letter ought to have 
terminated the trouble. But the German branch of the 
Society of St. Raphael was nettled ; and it complained to 
Cardinal Rampolla, because he had singled it out for im- 
plicit reproof, while all the other branches of the society 
had cherished the same reprobated ideas. And the Germans 
took advantage of the opportunity, in a memorial ad hoc, to 
reiterate their desire that every lawful means should be 
adopted to secure the preservation of its language to each 
nationality in the Republic. This memorial was referred to 
Cardinal Ledochowski, who had recently been made prefect 
of the Propaganda ; and on May 15, 1892, there was sent to 
each bishop in the United States a circular which put an end to 
the agitation. After a meed of praise to the zeal of the Ameri- 
can prelates, His Eminence thus speaks of the nomination 
of bishops : " The discipline now in force must be preserved 
entire and inviolable. . . .Your Grandeur knows that in your 
country when there occurs an episcopal vacancy, there begin 
certain movements among both clergy and people, and 
experience teaches that these movements are becoming 
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insensibly more grievous and more frequent We see the 

people and the clergy agitating, without regard to legitimate 
right, in favor of certain candidates for the episcopal throne ; 
discussions concerning them are held in the newspapers , 
public and private meetings are convened, and each part}' 
lauds its own preference, while it disparages all others." 
Such agitations, says the cardinal, are principally caused by 
the intense desire of each faction to have a bishop who be- 
longs to its nationality, as though the choice of a worthy 
pastor were a matter of private interest, and not of the 
general good of the Church. The Holy See regards the wel- 
fare of the whole Church whenever it appoints a bishop in 
any country ; and it must have that welfare before its eyes 
most especially when there is a question of the United 
States of America, a land in which men of various European 
nations, seeking a new country, are forming one people and 
consequently one nation. The cardinal says that the 
bishops " must crush all attempts " to undermine the author- 
ity of the American Plenary Councils, especially that of the 
Third Council of Baltimore, whose decrees, " most conform- 
able to the necessities of the time and the place," have been 
approved by the Holy See. It will be futile, concludes His 
Eminence, for any persons to devise or to entertain projects 
which in any way contradict the prescriptions of the Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, " since the Apostolic See has nothing more 
at heart than the integrity of Ecclesiastical Law, the guard- 
ian of order and the upholder of peace." 

When it was announced that the government and people 
of the United States intended to celebrate, in a becoming 
manner, the fourth centennial anniversary of the discovery 
of America, Pope Leo XIII. wrote to the Committee of 
Arrangements, declaring his wish to be associated with so 
laudable a manifestation of legitimate national pride, and of 
gratitude to the Giver of all good things. Having praised 
" the vigor of the American people which enables them to 
effect the most difficult tasks with such audacity and suc- 
cess," His Holiness expressed the hope " that their noble 
enterprise (the World's Fair), to the success of which other 
nations would contribute, would have the happy result of 
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further inciting the genius of man to the efforts for the devel- 
opment of the gifts of Nature, and for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts." Among the objects which the Pontiff loaned 
to the Centennial Exposition was the celebrated map on 
which Pope Alexander VI. traced what was to be the future 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and the Portuguese 
possessions in the New World (1). The American secre- 
tary of state, in a letter to Cardinal Eampolla, in which he 
assured His Eminence that the utmost care would be taken 
in order to ensure the restoration of the pontifical exhibits 
to their proper domicile, recognized the intimate association 
of the Holy See with the enterprise of Columbus' ; and in his 
turn the cardinal-secretary of state to His Holiness, after 
thanking the American government for its courtesy, an- 
nounced that the Pontiff would be represented by a special del- 
egate at the Columbian ceremonies ; " His Holiness, who has 
so much reason for manifesting special regard for the govern- 
ment of the United States, because of the freedom enjoyed 
by the Catholic Church in that country, has determined to 
be represented at the festivities in honor of the great Gen- 
oese, and by a personage .who is distinguished no less by his 
own merits than by his exalted position in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. This person is Mgr. Satolli, Archbishop of Le- 
panto, a prelate greatly esteemed for his virtue, as well as 
for the profound erudition which he has exhibited in so 
many writings." On July 16, 1892, Leo XIII. addressed 
to the bishops of Italy, Spain, and North and South 
America the Encyclical concerning the imminent Columbian 
festivities to which we have already alluded (p. 190). 

In the beginning of 1893 Pope Leo XIII. actuated his 
long-entertained design of establishing a permanent Apostolic 
Delegation in the United States, appointing Mgr. Satolli, 
whom we have already seen fulfilling a temporary mission 
to the American bishops, as the first incumbent of the 
important position- In the letter by which he anounnced 
the new departure to the cardinal-archbishop of Baltimore, 
the Pontiff said that the mission of Mgr. Satolli during the 
Columbian festivities had been intended as a testimony of 

(1) See our Vol. iii., p. 231. 
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" the pontifical regard for those who are at the head of the 
American Republic " ; and then he continued : " "We have 
openly declared, not only that your nation is as dear to us 
as are those flourishing nations to whom we are accustomed 
to accredit representatives of our authority, but that we 
earnestly desire a firmer consolidation of the ties which bind 
you and your flocks to our person." Shortly after the pro- 
mulgation of this Apostolic Letter, His Holiness felt himself 
justified in writing again to Cardinal Gibbons : " We were 
crreatlv "ratified when we learned that the additional mark 
of our .regard for your nation had been followed by demon- 
strations of a general gratitude and respect for ourself." 
Noteworthy indeed was the reception accorded to the Papal 
representative in each one of the great cities of the Republic 
which he visited officially during the first few months of his 
delegation ; but special interest was attached to his magnif- 
icent reception in New York, since it afforded to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan an opportunity to break a noble silence, and 
to finally vindicate himself, without any debasement of his 
personal or official dignity, from the aspersions which many 
of the secular and even some Catholic journals had cast upon 
His Grace as they deliberately falsified his position on the 
School Question, and as they travestied his sentiments in 
regard to the delegate-apostolic. On Aug. 15, 1893, Mgr. 
Satolli pontificated in the cathedral of the metropolis, before 
a congregation of more than 10,000 persons. After the 
Gospel, His Grace of New York mounted the pulpit, and 
began a discourse on the duties of bishops and their flocks 
to the Sovereign Pontiff and to his delegates. Finally, the 
archbishop approached the subject which most of his audi- 
tors, who had borne with impatience his long silence in face 
of his detractors, were auxiously awaiting. He entered on 
the matter by an allusion to the happiness and advantages 
experienced by those who, like himself, had received their 
ecclesiastical education in the Eternal City. Then he de- 
clared that he who had enjoyed those privileges would fee' 
himself humiliated if he found that he was expected to pro- 
test that never, even for an instant, had he entertained the 
idea of disobeying the explicit commands, or of even disre- 
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garding the wishes of the Holy Father. For it is certain, 
insisted the prelate, that excepting that sorrow which is en- 
tailed by an offence against God, no more poignant grief 
can afflict the heart of a conscientious bishop, than that which 
he feels when his faith is attacked, or when doubt is ex- 
pressed concerning his fidelity to his oaths of consecration. 
Of course, the archbishop reflected that such a cross might 
be productive of great merit ; and he knew that a bishop so 
afflicted was in duty bound to imitate his Master, and to 
forgive his calumniators. In conclusion, His Grace protest- 
ed that he rejoiced with his brethren of the clergy, because 
of the honor accruing to their diocese from the presence of 
the representative of the Vicar of Jesus Christ ; and in the 
name of his priests, as well as in his own, he welcomed the 
delegate-apostolic most cordially. Then the archbishop de- 
clared that he repudiated whatever had been said in public 
or in private, against the undeniable rights or against the 
sacred character of his venerable guest ; but he cheerfully 
endorsed everything that had been said in exaltation of the 
delegate's office and prerogatives (1). 

During several years previous to the period which now en- 
gages our attention, certain imaginative American clerics had 
devoted much of their time to a fanciedly imperative task 
of indoctrinating the Catholics of the Republic with lessons 
in patriotism, although outside their diminutive circle no 
one had dreamed that the American Catholics needed this 

(1) Mgr. Satolli was destined to look askance at those who had asked him to distrust the 
Archbishop of New York. We cull the following remarks from the Church Progress of 
St. Louis (Aug. 12, 1899) : " It is well to look back at times. Past history often casts a 
light on present events. I remember when Cardinal Satolli first came to this country as 
Papal Ablegate. He was acclaimed with a flourish of trumpets and with huzzahs by the 
Farib'aulters. They had prepared Mgr. Satolli in Rome ; his right ear was filled with their 
dust. When he arrived, they hedged him round, jealously guarding him from everybody 
save their own clique. The Papal Ablegate could not then speak English. He had been led 
to believe that the people of the United States were eager to embrace Catholicity, if only 
some slight concessions were made in matters of discipline. After a time Mgr. Satolli, who 
has eyes and ears of his own, and had learned to read and speak English, learned that 
things were not in this country as he had been led to suppose. From that time Faribault- 
ism ceased to flourish in Rome. Its weediness became apparent. Cardinal Satolli had 
studied the situation and understood what it meant. Since then His Eminence at Rome 

has been guarding the Integrity of the Church in this country As long as Mgr. Satolli 

was in their hands (the hands of the " Americanists"), and was ignorant of the real con- 
ditions in this country, they could not blow his praises too loud nor too long. And now 
that he has seen through their complot, alas ! for human fickleness. His Eminence Is con- 
signed to the limbo of their wrath." 
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instruction. Plat form and even pulpit were made to resound 
with declamations which implied that these clergymen alone 
were the models of all that was patriotic for the imitation of 
their Catholic compatriots ; and as such models they were 
persistently indicated by the heterodox press, and by a few 
of the weaker sort of Catholic journals and periodicals. 
Had the exuberances of these gentlemen been manifested by 
nothing more grave than their titillating verbiage ; had they 
and their comparatively few acclaimants prudently confined 
the resultant theories within the regions of simple academics ; 
the American hierarchy, as well as the immense majority of 
the Catholic laity, might have continued to smile indulgently, 
waiting until the lessons of experience would act with their 
wonted vigor. But the region of pure academics was not 
sufficiently broad for the new " Americanists," as they had 
come to be styled. In a sermon devoted to a commentary 
on the Apostolic Letter which will soon claim our attention, 
Dr. McQuade, the venerable bishop of Rochester, N. Y., 
very aptly described a few of the vagaries of the " American- 
ists," after their descent from the realms of theory to those 
of practice : " Firstly, you will remember the sorry spectacle 
of the Parliament of Religions at the Chicago Fair, when 
the Catholic Church was put on a par with every pretense 
of religious denomination from Mohammedanism and Bud- 
dhism down to the lowest form of Evangelicalism and infi- 
delity. It is not at all surprising that our simple Catholics, 
who knew their Catechism in its letter and spirit, were 
shocked at this degradation of the Religion of Christ. The 
Holy Father's reprobation of such parliaments satisfied the 
just sentiments of our Catholic people. Secondl}', there was 
heard the cry from some quarters that if our Catholic peo- 
ple would adopt the State system of public school education 
— education without religion or God — the American people 
would be disarmed and would embrace us all as brothers. 
Many of the lukewarm and the indifferent were led for a time 
to think that schools without religion would suffice. The 
whole question went before the head of our Church for ad- 
judication, and the response gratified the heart of every loyal 
child of the Church. It left no room for doubt or cavil. 
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Thus ended the second cropping out of false Americanism. 
Thirdly, an assault was directed against the ban placed on 
secret societies. Just when the evil consequences of secret 
organizations are making themselves felt everywhere, and 
non-Catholic religious denominations find their churches 
depleted because the Lodge has become a substitute for the 
Church, and a few natural virtues replace the supernatural 
teachings and counsels of Christ, our liberal-minded Catholics 
would open the doors of the Lodges to our Catholics. They 
were not satisfied with permitting Catholics to enter the ' Odd 
Fellows ' and ' Knights of Pythias ' Lodges, but held out 
the hope that soon the ban would be raised from Freema- 
sonry. The Pope's letter condemning the ' Odd Fellows,' 
the ( Knights of Pythias,' and the 'Sons of Temperance,' ex- 
tinguished all hope of raising the ban against Freemasonry. 
Thus the third form of false Americanism among Catholics 
was shattered. The fourth exhibition came before the pub- 
lic when a Catholic ecclesiastic took his stand before a non- 
Catholic University in his clerical robes to advertise to the 
community the new-born Liberalism of the Catholic Church. 
It was an advertisement well worth paying for, as it was an 
encouragement to Catholic parents to send their sons to Uni- 
versities of such liberal tendencies that they were glad to rank 
among the alumni the veriest atheists in the land. It was 
an innovation that affected the whole ecclesiastical body ; yet 
the leaders in these proceedings never condescended to take 
counsel except from their superior wisdom." The bishop of 
Rochester might have adduced many other illustrations of 
the necessary consequences of the new theories ; but these 
will suffice to indicate the dangers which were threatening 
the Church in the United States when Pope Leo XIII. sent to 
Cardinal Gibbons, under date of Jan. 22, 1899, an Apostolic 
Letter which showed those dangers in their native hideous- 
ness to the American Catholics. The reader will remember 
that in 1891 there appeared in the United States a biogra- 
phy of one of the founders of the community of secular 
priests known as the Congregation of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle (1). The author of this biography must have been sur 

(1) The Life of Father Heeker, bij the Hev. Walter Elliott. 
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prised when he heard the " Americanists " lauding his hero 
as "the Paul of the nineteenth century," and it is improb- 
able that he believed with the innovators that Hecker was 
" the apostle of the reconciliation of the Church with the 
age." Certain peculiar views of the famous Paulist attracted 
the attention of the European theologians, when his biogra- 
phy was translated iuto French by the Abbe Klein ; then 
Magnien asked : Was Father Ilccker a saint? and Delattre 
examined the nature of An American Catholicism. Finally, 
on Jan. 22, 1899, in order to terminate the controversies 
which had been excited by " Heckerism," as the new opinions 
had come to be designated, His Holiness issued the letter, 
Testem benevolentke nostra.', from which we shall quote the 
more salient passages : " You are well aware, Beloved Son, 
that the Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker, especially through the 
agency of those who undertook to publish it in a foreign 
language or to interpret it, has excited no little controversy 
by reason of certain opinions that have been introduced 
concerning the Christian manner of living (1). . . .The prin- 
ciples on which the new opinions we have mentioned are 
based may be reduced to this, that in order the more easily 

(1) There were some acrimonious debates between tlie " Amerieantsts" and tbeir 
op|)onenrs. concerning the proper translation of this passage. The Roman correspondent 
of the Freeman's Journal of New York (St. Kilian More; thus commented on the matter: 
"The translation (made in the office of the Baltimore Sun, and then copied by the other 
American papers), is in the main a very satisfactory one; but it fails altogether to give 
the true sense of the Pontiff's thought in a part of one important paragraph: In the 
Latin this runs : ' Compertum tibi est, dilcctcfiU noster. llhrum, de vita Isaaci Thomcc 
Hecker. eorum prccsertim opera, qui aliena lingua edendum vel intcrpretandum sus- 
cepcrunt, enntrovcrsias excitame non modicax oh inveetas quasdam dc ratinne Cliris- 
tianevivendi opinioncs.' In the Italian version (which, let me point out, is official) the 
passage is as follows -.'Lie ben nolo, diletto figlio Jiostra, che il libra intorno alia vita 
di lsaeca-Tomrnasso Ilccker, per opera in ispeeialita di coli>ro che lo tradussero in 
altra lingua o In chiosai-onn, suscito cnnti'oversie nnn poche per talvve opinion] 
vxc-ise fuoriintomo al viverc Cristiano.' 1 And Anally, the English translation puts It 
this way: 'It is known to you, beloved son, that The Life of Isaac Thomas Ilccker 
especially as interpreted and translated in a foreign lanpnage, has excited not a little con- 
troversy, because therein have been voiced certain opinions concerning the way of leading 
a Christian life.' Now the real sense of the passige is this : ' It is well known to you, 
beloved son, that the book on The Life of Isaac Tlwmas Ilccker has. especially through 
the work of those who have undertaken to publish it in a foreign tongue or to comment 
upon It, excited no little controversy, by reason of certain opinions advanced concerning 
the way of leading a Christian life.' This last version is not elegant (Tar from it), but in 
the light of the Latin and Italian texts. It is accurate, and that is the main thing to be 
considered now. The difference between it and the published translation is sufficiently 
important in itself, but it becomes more important still, owing to the coloring it lias given 
to the entire document. The translation makes His Holiness put all the responsibility ol 
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to bring over to the Catholic doctrine those who dissent from 
it, the Church ought to adapt herself somewhat to our 
advanced civilization, and relaxing her ancient rigor, show 
some indulgence to modern popular theories and methods. 
Many think that this is to be understood not only with 
regard to the rule of life, but also to the doctrines in which 
the deposit of faith is contained On that point the Vati- 
can Council says : ' The doctrine of faith which God has 
revealed is not proposed like a theory of philosophy which 
is to be elaborated by the human understanding, but as a 
divine deposit delivered to the Spouse of Christ to be faith- 
fully guarded and infallibly declared. . . . That sense of the 
sacred dogmas is to be faithfully kept which Holy Mother 
Church has once declared, and is not to be departed from 
under the specious pretext of a more profound understand- 
ing.' .... Nor is the suppression to be considered altogether 
free from blame, which designedly omits certain principles 
of Catholic doctrine and buries them, as it were, in oblivion. 

The same Vatican Council says : ' By the divine 

and Catholic faith we must receive all of those things which 
are contained in the word of God, either written or handed 
down, and are proposed by the Church whether in solemn 

the controversy on the French version of The Life of Father Hecker and the views of 
the religious life contained in it ; whereas the Holy Father lays the responsibility on all 
those who have given countenance and publicity to those views by promoting the publi- 
cation of The Life of Father Hecker in French and by commenting on it in various 
ways. Now leaving this subject of responsibility, it is a very serious mistake to suppose 
that only the French Life is referred to in the Papal document. I note that an American 
clergyman has in a manner excused His Holiness for the condemnation of The Life of 
Father Hecker on the ground that the Pope, being a very busy man, has not time to 
examine the accuracy of a translation, and just trusts to lnck in dashing off a condemna- 
tion. This view of the matter is wildly grotesque, besides being grossly disrespectful. 
The supreme authority of the Church does not work on these off-hand lines, and in the 
present case I am in a position to state that the English as well as the French edition has 
been subjected to the most careful examination and (this is the most important point) 
been found to be out of harmony with Catholic teachings. Indeed, nobody who reads the 
English work and the Papal letter together can fail to see that a mimher of propositions 
singled out for reproof in the latter are contained explicit]] in the former, while the 
tone of the one is simply in violent contradiction with the tone of the other. Let me ob- 
serve here that I am not now discussing what Father Hecker or his followers and admirers 
held or hold subjectively. That is another matter, and it is highly satisfactory to see 
with what unanimity everybody concerned repudiates and condemns all the propositions 
repudiated and condemned by His Holiness. But let us look objective facts squarely in 
the face and bow to their inexorable logic, no matter how much hurt we may be by them. 
It is a fact that The Life of Father Hecker in English as well as in French contains 
objectively teachings which are not in consonance with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church." 
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decision or by the ordinary universal magisterium, to be 
believed as having been divinely revealed.' Far be it then 
from anyone to diminish or tor any reason whatever to pass 
over anything of this divinely delivered doctrine ; whosoever 
would do so, would wish to alienate Catholics from the 
Church, rather than to bring over to the Church those who 
dissent from her. . . . The history of all the past ages is 
witness that the Apostolic See, to which not only the office of 
teaching, but also the supreme government of the whole 
Church was committed, has constantly adhered to the same 
doctrine, in the same sense and in the same mind : but it has 
always been accustomed to so modify the rule of life, that, 
while keeping the divine right inviolate, it has never disre- 
garded the manners and customs of the various nations 
which it embraces. If required for the salvation of souls, 
who will doubt that it is ready to do so at the present 
time '?— But this is not to be determined by the will of pri- 
vate individuals who are mostly deceived by the appearance 
of right, but ought to be left to the judgment of the Church. 
In this all must acquiesce who wish to avoid the censure of 
our predecessor Pius VI, who proclaimed the 18th Proposi- 
tion of the Synod of Pistoia 'to be. injurious to the Church 
and to the Spirit of God which governs her, inasmuch as it 
subjects to scrutiny the discipline established and approved 
by the Church, as if the Church could establish a useless 
discipline or one which would be too onerous for Christian 
liberty to bear ' (1). It is far indeed from our intention to 
repudiate all that the genius of the time begets ; nay, what- 
ever the search for truth attains, or the effort after good 
achieves, will always be welcome to us, for it increases the 
patrimony of doctrine and enlarges the limits of public 
prosperity. But all this, to possess real utility, should thrive 
without setting aside the authority and wisdom of the 
Church. ... It is hard to understand how those who are im- 
bued with Christian principles can place the natural ahead 
of the supernatural virtues, and attribute to them greater 
power and fecundity. Is nature, then, with grace addod to 
it, weaker than when left to its own strength ? and have 

(1) See our Vol. iv., p. 596. 
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the eminently holy men, whom the Church reveres, shown 
themselves weak and incompetent in the natural order, be- 
cause they have excelled in Christian virtue ? Even if we 
admire the sometimes splendid acts of the natural virtues, 
how rare is the man who really possesses the habit of these 
natural virtues ? .... If we scrutinize more closely these 
particular acts, we shall discover that oftentimes they have 
more the appearance than the reality of virtue. But let us 
grant that they are real. If we do not wish to run in vain, 
if we do not wish to lose sight of the eternal blessedness 
to which God in His goodness has destined us, of what use 
are the natural virtues unless the gift and strength of divine 
grace be added?. . . .With this opinion about natural virtue, 
another is intimately connected, according to which all 
Christian virtues are divided as it were into two classes, 
passive, as they say, and active ; and they say that the for- 
mer were better suited for the past times, but the latter are 
more in keeping with the present. There is not and can 

not be a virtue which is really passive From this species 

of contempt of the evangelical virtues which are wrongly 
called passive it follows that the mind is imbued gradually 
with a feeling of disdain for the religious life. And that 
this is common to the advocates of these new opinions, we 
gather from some of their utterances concerning the 
vows which Keligious Orders pronounce. For, say they, 
such vows are altogether out of keeping with the spirit 
of our age, inasmuch as they narrow the limits of human 
liberty ; they are better adapted to weak minds than to 
strong ones ; they avail little for Christian perfection and 
the good of human society, and rather obstruct and interfere 
with them. That these assumptions are false is evident 
from the usage and doctrine of the Church, always accord- 
ing the most formal approval to religious life. Nor should 
there be any distinction of praise between those who lead 
an active life and those who, attracted by seclusion, give 
themselves up to prayer and mortification of the body. How 
gloriously they have merited from human society and do 
still merit, should be evident to all who do not ignore how 
the continual prayer of a just man, especially when joined 
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to affliction of the body, avails to propitiate and conciliate 
the majesty of God. ... If there are any, therefore, who prefer 
to unite together in one society without the obligation of vows, 
let them do as the}' desire. That is not a new institution 
in the Church, nor is it to be disapproved. But let them be- 
ware of setting such association above Religious Orders. 
Since mankind is more prone now than heretofore to the en- 
joyment of pleasure, much greater esteem is to be accorded to 
those ivho have left all things and have followed Christ. . . . 
Lastly it is also maintained that the method which Catho- 
lics have followed thus far for recalling those who differ 
from us is to be abandoned, and another followed. It suffi- 
ces to advert that it is not prudent, Beloved Son, to neglect 
what antiquity with its long experience, guided as it is by 

Apostolic teaching, has stamped with its approval If 

among the different methods of preaching the word of God, 
one may sometimes prefer that by which those who dissent 
from us are addressed, not in the Church but in any private 
and proper place, not in disputation but in amicable confer- 
ence, such method is not to be reprehended, provided that 
those who are devoted to that work by the authority of the 
bishop be men who have given proof of science and virtue. 
.... Hence from all that we have hitherto said, it is clear, 
Beloved Son, that we cannot approve the opinions which 
some comprise under the head of Americanism. If by that 
name be designated the characteristic qualities which reflect 
honor on the people of America, just as other nations have 
what is special to them ; or if it implies the condition of 
your commonwealths, or the laws and customs which prevail 
in them ; there is surely no reason why we should deem that 
it ought to be discarded. But if it is to be used not only to 
signify, but even to commend the above doctrines, there can 
be no doubt but that our Venerable Brethren the Bishops 
of America would be the first to repudiate and condemn it, as 
being especially unjust to them and to the entire nation as 
well. For it raises the suspicion that there are some among 
you who imagine and desire a Church in America different 
from that which is in the rest of the world. One in the 
unity of doctrine as in the unity of government — such is the 
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Catholic Clmrcli ; and since God has established its centre 
and foundation in the Chair of Peter, one which is rightly 
called Roman, for where Peter is, there is the Church " (1). 
The reader will have noted that Pope Leo XIII. was 
careful to assure us that this condemnation of a false 
" Americanism " did not involve any reprobation of the 
political or patriotic predilections of the American people. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that " the opinions which 
some comprise under the head of ' Americanism' " would be 
repudiated by the entire American Church as soon as the 
Roman Pontiff drew attention to the falsity and evil tenden- 
cies of those principles ; especially since a further advocacy of 
such ideas would confirm "the suspicion that there were 
some who imagined and desired a Church in America dif- 
ferent from that which is in the rest of the world." Nor was 
this expectation entirely unsatisfied. But a few of the 
" Americanists," while professing submission to the Pontifical 
decision, insisted, in a quasi-Jansenistic fashion, that none 
of the condemned theories had been received, if indeed they 
had ever been known, in the American Church ; that His 
Holiness had been deceived by certain intriguing spirits 
surrounding him, and by the mistakes or perhaps criminal 

(1) Commenting on this Apostolic Letter in its issue of Marcb'18, 1899. the Civiltd CattoUca 
says : " It is a historical fa-,t that the word ' Americanism ' was coined neither in France 
nor in Germany nor anywhere else in Europe by enemies of the United States. Its origin 
was purely American, and theie it was employed at first to indicate in general the 'new 
idea' which was to rejuvenate the Church and, in particular, the ' new crusade ' which 
was to be led against the uncompromising position of the Catholics of the old creed. But 
one capital, all-important imitation, must be horne in mind. The word ' Americanism ' 
although it is neither void of sense nor indicative of a phantom, does not mean, 
neither is it employed in the apostolic letter tc designate, a set of opinions common to all 

Americans or even one peculiar to all Cathol'cs in the United States But if the 

' Americanism 'condemned by Leo XIII. cannot be called American in the sense of its 
beiug common to all Americans, or at least to those who profess the Catholic faith, it must 
be called and is American in the sense that America wa« its birthplace and that there it 
found its first advocates and adherents. These in truth were never numerous in the 
United States, but heing restless and noisy, they always professed to be the only true 

Americans and the only genuine representatives of the Church Whoever knows 

anything about the causes defended by them, their speeches that have been printed, the 
introductions with which they have prefaced the works of others, the approval which they 
have given to certain books, the pamphlets and articles which they have published in 
various periodicals, the memoirs scattered right and left ; whoever knows, we say, ul| this 
and other things hesides, needs not names or other proofs to be convinced that the 
'Americanism 1 that has been reproved by the supreme head of the Church is not 'an 
inflated balloon,' is not an invention of the enemies of the United States, but a sad reality 
which precisely on account of the evils which it had already produced in the United 
States and of the greater evils threatened, if it had been allowed to progress and grow 
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unfaithfulness of the Frenchmen who had respectively trans- 
lated and misinterpreted the Life of Father Becker — in fine, 
the more obstinate of the " Americanists " asked the Cath- 
olic world to believe that His Holiness was simply a theo- 
logical and Pontifical Don Quixote. The assertion that the 
"Americanistic" opinions had been unknown in the Amer- 
ican Church before their ostentatious discovery by the 
Roman Pontiff, or perhaps by the Abbes Maguien and 
Delattre, was daring indeed ; it implied that the memories 
of the more persistent of the " Americanists " had conven- 
iently failed to retain the matter of their teachings, during 
the previous ten or fifteen years, and that those ebullitions 
had been forgotten by such Catholic readers as are wont to 
consult the columns of the press. Had such oblivion over- 
taken all those utterances, however, the spirit of the false 
"Americanism " would have manifested itself to all who per- 
used such passages as that in the Preface to the original 
Life of Father Hecker, in which it was insisted that precisely 
because the dogma of Papal Infallibility has been defined, 
Catholics should now enjoy greater scope for individual 
action — an action free from external direction. "There 
have been epochs in history," said the archbishop of St. 
Paul, "where the Church, sacrificing her outposts and the 

strong in Europe also, deserved to be condemned without delay or hesitation. . . . We 
come now to its nature. If by the name of 'Americanism ' are meant those peculiar 
qualities of mind wiih which the peoples of America are endowed as other nations are with 
other qualities; likewise If it means the conditiou of their cities or the laws and customs 
which are peculiar to them ; that is, If it is a question of an Americanism iu the political 
sense, 'There is no reason,' writes the Pontiff, 'why it should be rejected by us." 
This must be understood to mean, as is only natural, after excluding the exaggerations of 
the Americanists. Such are, for example, that of proposing the Constitution of the United 
States as the ideal of political perfection to be imitated by all other nations, or that of per- 
sons who, arguing from the fact that in the United States the Church, unhindered by the 
laws of the civil Government, enjoys without obstacles the secure liberty of living and 
acting according to the simple common law, infer that from America the model forthe best 
condition of the Church must be taken ; or that it Is allowable or expedient, speaking 
generally, that Church and State should be disunited and separated in other countries just 
as they are in the United Stares. Wherefore, as Leo X1I1. said wisely on another occasion : 
" If in the United States the Church remains unharmed, if even it prospers and spreads, 
that in every way is the result of the fruitfnlness granted by God to His Church which, 
when it is not opposed by others, when it finds no impediment, grows and expands through 
its own power ; when, nevertheless. It would give far more copious fruit if, besides hav- 
ing liberty, it enjoyed favor from the laws and patronage from the social power. (En- 
cyclical Longinqua to the bishops of the United States, 1895.). . . . Another exagger- 
ation of the Americanists is that of exalting American democracy, representing it as the 
form of government most loved by the Church, indeed as the flower of its principles. 
To arouse the Idea or suspicion that the Church is a partisan of one form of government 
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ranks of her skirmishers to the preservation of her central 
and vital fortresses, put the brakes, through necessity, from 
the nature of the warfare waged against her, upon individual 
activity, and moved her soldiers in serried masses ; and then 
it was the part and the glory of each one to move with the 
column. The need of repression has passed away. The 
authority of the Church and of her Supreme Head is beyond 
danger of being denied or obscured, and each Christian soldier 
may take to the field obeying the breathings of the Spirit of 
Truth and piety within him, feeling that luhat he may do he 

should do The responsibility is upon each one ; the 

indifference of others is no excuse. Said Father Hecker one 
day to a friend : ' There is too much waiting upon the action 
of others. The layman waits for the priest, the priest for 
the bishop, and the bishop for the Pope, while the Holy 
Ghost sends down to all the reproof that He is prompting 
each one, and no one moves for Him. ' Father Hecker was 
original in his ideas, as well as in his methods ; there was 
no routine in him, mental or practical." It is not improb- 
able that it was this passage from the pen of His Grace of 
St. Paul that drew from -the Pontiff the following commen- 
tary : " It is of importance, therefore, to note particularly 
an opinion, which is addressed as a sort of argument to urge 

rather than another, or that it is better adapted to one form rather than to another, is a 
wicked artifice contrary to reason and to history. . . . There is no questioa in the Apostolic 
ietter of political 'Americanism.' It is a question of that 'Americanism' which pre- 
tends not merely to rejuvenate the Church by promoting its evolution in dogma and in 
discipline in such a way that it may accord with the century, but also to renew Christian 
life and regulate it according to the aspirations and demands of new times. Every cen- 
tury, says ' Americanism,' must have a special type of holiness. Ours demands that the 
natural virtues should be more particularly cultivated, and that the first place should be 
given to personal initiative, or to the so-called spirit of individualism. It should, there- 
fore, be active rather than passive, and, so far as possible, free from religious vows, inde- 
pendent of ail external authority, and subject almost solely to the internal and personal 
direction of the Holy Ghost, of whose language the soul is supposed to have perfect 
knowledge. By this system, which is condemned in ail its parts by the Apostolic Letter, 
religlouslife would be reduced to a sort of independent republican and democratic asceti- 
cism, or if you prefer, to the transformation of the Protestant idea of ' free examination < 
into a personal ' free sentiment,' that should be then applied to the Christian and religi- 
ous life of every one.. . . If Americanism has been condemned, whose fault is it? Cer- 
tainly not that of the ' enemies of the United States,' to whom till the other day even the 
existence of Father Hecker was unknown, and who, if they were Catholics, could not 
avoid being delighted at seeing glorified the first 'saint ' of the American Church. The 
fault, if that term must be used, belongs alone to the friends and commentators of the Life 
of Hecker, who have repeatedly dignified bis opinions with the name of ' Americanism ' 
and have proposed him to the admiration and veneration of the faithful as the standard- 
bearer of their new school." 
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the granting of such liberty to Catholics. For, they say, in 
speaking of the infallible teaching of the Roman Pontiff, that 
after the solemn decision formulated in the Vatican Council, there 
is no need of solicitude in that regard, and, because of its noiu 
being out of dispute, a wider f eld of thought and action is thrown 
open to individuals. Truly this is a preposterous argumen- 
tation. For if anything is suggested by the infallible teach- 
ing of the Church, it is certain that no one should wish to 
withdraw from it, nay, that all should strive to be thoroughly 
imbued with, and be guided by its Spirit, .so as to be the more 
easily preserved from any private error whatever." And His 
Holiness adds : " Qui sic arguunt, a provident is Dei sapieidia 
discedunt admodum. For in willing that the authority and 
teaching office of the Apostolic See should be more solemnly 
asserted, God willed above all to guard more efficaciously 
the minds of Catholics from the dangers of the present age. 
A license which is often confounded with liberty, a craving 
to put in a word on every topic, and the freedom of thinking 
as one pleases and putting one's thoughts in print, have cast 
such dense darkness over men's minds that never before icas 
there greater need for the existence and exercise of ecclesias- 
tical authority to prevent them from running counter to con- 
science and duty." In several other reprobations of" Amer- 
icanistic" ideas, His Holiness paraphrases those notions 
with words which, just as in this case of the Preface to the 
Life of Father Hecker, are all but identical with utterances 
of " Americanist " publicists. But if we were to grant that 
it is allowable to credit Pope Leo XIII. with crass ignorance 
of the state of affairs which he undertook to remedy, are we 
to ascribe the same want of knowledge to all those American 
bishops who, in their replies to the Apostolic Letter, pro- 
claimed the fact of at least a limited circulation of the 
stigmatized errors in the American Catholic community? 
Of course the " Americanists " would have us ignore as of no 
value the avowal of the bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province 
of Milwaukee ; since, as the innovators insisted, these prelates 
were "merely a few Germans in obscure dioceses" — as 
though the most pronounced Catholic opponent of the 
Teutonic Idea would fail to recognize those bishops as 
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competent witnesses in regard to matters which are presented 
to their observation. Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati was 
not " a German bishop of an obscure diocese " ; and never- 
theless he and his suffragans wrote to His Holiness : "The 
errors you condemn were calculated to work great harm to 
souls. Your Apostolic Letter, with its lucid explanation of 
Catholic truth, will, we fell confident, end all future misunder- 
standing. Roma locula est ; causa finita est." And certainly 
Archbishop Corrigan of New York and the prelates of his 
province were not " Germans in obscure dioceses " ; but on 
March 10, 1899, these bishops declared to the Holy See : 
" If Your Holiness had not opportunely come to our aid with 
your admirable letter, how numerous might have been those 
who, through ignorance rather than malice, would have been 
taken in the snare ! The bishops and clergy would have had 
a heavy task to keep the people far from error. . . . We rejoice 
greatly that by reason of your infallible teaching we will not 
have to transmit to our successors the ungrateful task of 
having to struggle with an enemy which perhaps would never 
die"(l). 

Among all the luminaries of the Liberal school in Europe, 
probably very few had even heard of " Americanism," when 
the Pontifical condemnation of that vagary appeared ; but 

(1) This letter of the bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province of New York should be read 
in its entirety : " Most Holy Father : We cannot express in words the feelings of admira- 
tion, of joy, and of gratitude, with which our hearts have been penetrated on reading the 
masterly and admirable letter which Your Holiness deigned to issue concerning what has 
heen, for some time past, designated under the name of ' Americanism.' With what 
wisdom has Your Holiness known how to summarize the multitude of fallacies and errors 
which it has been sought to pass as good and Catholic doctrine under the specious title of 
' Americanism ' ! Aud at the same time, with what prudence, discretion, and gentleness, 
together with force and clearness, has Your Holiness fulfilled the office of supreme and 
infallible teacher ! Certainly this. last emanation from the wisdom of Your Holiuess is not 
inferior to any of the many which have excited the admiration of the nations during the 
course of your glorious Pontificate. As for us, placed by the Holy Ghost as bishops to rule 
the Church of God under the guidance of Your Holiness, we hasten to offer to you our 
sentiments of unqualified adhesion. We receive in the most absolute manner, for ourselves 
and for our clergy, for the religious orders and congregations working with us for the 
salvation of souls, and also for our flocks, the doctrinal Letter Testem benevolenticB sent 
to us by Your Holiness. We accept it, and we make it wholly ours, word for word and 
sentence for sentence, in the very same sense according to which Your Holiness, following 
the tradition and wisdom of all Christian antiquity, understood and understands it, and 
wishes it to he understood by all. We shall never be guilty of any reservation or tergiver- 
sation, either directly or indirectly, in regard to it ; nor shall we tolerate such a course on 
the part of thosewho are under our care. Your Holiness has spoken ; therefore the ques- 
tion is terminated. This thought gives us great satisfaction, and it was this satisfaction 
tb.it we wished to express in the first words of this letter. And we may now say that 
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immediately the Masonic and Protestant journal of Italy, 
France, England, and Germany, expressed their sympathy 
with the alleged progressists whom the retrograde Vatican 
was said to be persecuting. None of these effusions merits 
citation ; but it may interest the reader to note the manner 
in which the Papal pronouncement was received by those 
nondescripts who so pathetically endeavor to vindicate for 
themselves a right to be considered as Liberal, even while 
they pose as Catholic. No sincerely Catholic periodicals or 
journals would loan their columns for a ventilation of the 
" Liberal Catholic " ideas ; but fortunately for the van- 
ity of the purveyors of those theories, the heterodox and in- 
differentist organs are ever ready to publish what promises 
to injure Catholicism, while it increases their circulation. 
Three of these periodicals, in England the Nineteenth Century 
and the Contemporary Review, and in the United States the 
North American Review, were made vehicles for the distribu- 
tion of the latest concoction of " Liberal Catholic " poison 
under the guise of a defence of " Americanism." The Nine- 
teenth Century, in its issue of May, 1899, enabled the Hon. 
William Gibson, a gentleman whose ravings in the matter 
of Lamennais we found it necessary to notice in our dis- 

alniost on its first appearance, deatb has overtaken that monstrosity which, in order to 
obtain a durable home among us, usurped the fair name of ' Americanism '; and it is to 
Your Holiness that this happy result Is due, for if you had not opportunely come to our aid 
with your admirable letter, how numerous might have been those who, through ignorance 
rather than malice, would have been taken in the snare ! The bishops and clergy would 
have had a heavy task to keep the people lar from error. Error would have been able, 
little by little, always to take a greater hold ; and we would soon be designated by the 
thoughtless as persons who are not Americans. Meanwhile the false * Americanism,' 
understood like similar titles which have endured for ages nmong the uations to the great 
detriment of souls, would have taken tranquil possession among us, pver increasing its 
conquests in enormous proportions of time and place. Therefore we rejoice because of 
your infallible teaching which has so effected that we will not be obliged to transmit to 
our successors the ungrateful task of having to struggle with an enemy which perhaps 
would never die. Now, with heads erect we can repeat that we also are Americaus ; we 
are Americans, and we glory In the fact. We glory in this fact because our nation is great 
in its institutions and in its undertakings, great in its development and in Its activity ; 
but in matters of religion, doctrine, discipline, morals, and Christian perfection, we glory 
in entire obsequiousness to the Holy See. For these reasons we are, and shall ever he, 
most grateful to Your Holiness for the signal benefit which your Letter Tcstrm henrrnkti- 
ticc has conferred onus and on all the Catholics of America. By the testimony of your 
kindness. Your Holiness has uprooted this cockle from the field of wheat, as soon as it 
appeared. May God preserve, etc. ! For the Rlsiht Reverend Bishops of this Ecclesiastical 
Province, the Most Humble Servant of Your Holiness, Michael Augustine, Archbishop 
of New York." 
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sertation on the great unfortunate (1), to prove that the lapse 
of time had not augmented his store of common sense. A 
writer who thinks that the great Napoleon's " war of libera- 
tion " in Italy — a war which " demonstrated the utility of 
an organization like that of the Carbonari " — was followed 
by a great mistake on the part of the Pontiffs who " might 
at this time have succeeded in winning for themselves a great 
position as the representatives of a great idea " ; a writer who- 
represents Lamennais as the victim of " the cowardly and 
underhand operations " of men whose religion was " identi- 
fied with the divine right of kings " ; might well be expected 
to see in every teaching of Leo XIII. an attempt to crush 
all independent thought in man. According to this honor- 
able gentleman, the numeroiis Encyclicals of Leo XIII. have 
produced but one effect ; they have demonstrated that the 
Church so distrusts all progress in science, that no true 
devotee of science can be a faithful Catholic. And Mr. 
Gibson finds the most conclusive proof of this Pontifical 
oppression in the condemnation of that " Americanist " 
tenet, according to which " the manner and method hitherto 
adopted to effect the return of dissidents should henceforth be 
abandoned for another " (2). The writer in the Contemporary 
Revicio, also of May, 1899, is anonymous ; but he claims to 
be a Catholic, albeit " independent." He regards the con- 
demnation of " Americanism " as consistent with a system 
which gives a place in the Index to the work of nearly every 
Catholic who is sufficiently brave to write on scientific matters. 
He asserts that the Church is now, if not formally, at least 
practically, divorced from science ; the two are " separated at. 
least amensa etthoro." The Civilta Cattolica thus comments 
on this aberration : " He utters an untruth and he calumniates 
the Church, if he refers to real science which is the certain 
and evident knowledge of a thing through a true knowledge 
of its causes ; the science which does not rest on nothing, 
and is not bolstered by silly theories and gratuitous hypo- 
theses, but is derived from unshakeable principles, and 

(1) See our Vol. v., p. 280, 287. 

(2) Sincj such are the views of Mr. Gibson, the Review nf Reviews might well express 
its surprise on learning that the gentleman still remains in the fold of Catholicism. 
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deals with facts rigorously established — the science, in 
short, which is taught us by those who have a right to speak 
for it. From this science the Church is not separated — 
rather does she make it her own, promote it, bless it, 
and desire that it be cultivated with all zeal by her children. 
Far from plucking from the brows of real scholars a 
single leaf from the bays of learning that adorn them, she 
would have new laurels of still more glorious conquests 
added thereto. If, however, we are to judge by the names 
of ' our best Catholic writers,' the giants ' whose heads 
tower above the crowd, which we find cited in the pages of 
the Contemporary, it is evident that the anonymous writer 
does not know what real science is, and, as a consequence, who 
are the true scholars. We are far indeed from wishing to 
detract in any way from the scientific and literary attain- 
ments of a Semeria and a Genocchi ; but to present these 
two young priests to the English public as ' the best thinkers, 
the only true scholars, the giants of science among Italian 
Catholics,' is certainly an exaggeration which borders on 
the ridiculous. It is a little remarkable that the anony- 
mous Contemporary writer, while knowing, or pretending to 
know, a number of giants in France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States, is a complete stranger to those of England. 
He never quotes them — and he is wise, for were he to quote 
English ' giants ' of the calibre of the Loisys, Schells, 
Semerias, and De Wits, he would be simply laughed 
at by every Englishman who knows anything about the 
scientific history of his country." Certainly the surviv- 
ing " Americanists " must have wished that they had been 
spared the ignominy of such defences as those advanced 
by Mr. Gibson and by the anonym of the Contemporary : 
and we would fain believe that few of them were grateful 
for the encouragement tendered in the Nortli American 
Review (July, 1899) by Dr. William Barry, an English 
priest whose pen had hitherto done excellent service in 
the cause of religious truth, but who then announced to 
the world an alleged discovery of a Spanish diplomatic 
complicity in the matter of the Letter Testem benevolentice. 
According to this English champion of the "Americanist" 
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idea, the condemnation of that idea was the w ork of " the 
party which in France has pursued Dreyfus to extermination ; 
which in Italy is accused of coquetting with Socialists to 
overturn the monarchy ; and which saw itself confronted 
with a new enemy, and that enemy America." And why 
did this party, these conspirers against the Savoyard of the 
Quirinal, regard "Americanism " as an enemy? Dr. Barry 
finds the reason in the fact that " The Franco-Latin world 
had been shaken to its foundations by the triumph of an 
English-speaking race over Spain ; and if anything was to be 
undertaken by way of safeguard or revenge, American Catho- 
lics stood in the front, the first line of battle, resting on Home. 
At Koine, accordingly, they have been assailed." After this 
malevolent identification of the French Catholic party with 
the Jew-baiters whose chief leaders are by no means prom- 
inent in Catholic circles, and many of whom are no more 
Catholic than are those foremost of Anti-Semites, the 
Communist Bochefort, and the German court-preacher, 
Stcecker; after this slur on those who would restore the 
Papacy to its proper independence ; after this sop to the 
ignorant prejudices of that Celtico-Anglo-Saxonico-Dano- 
Norman stock which a defiance of historical truth terms the 
" Anglo-Saxon " race ; Dr. Barry's discovery thus unfolds 
itself : " The Society of Jesus opened fire upon Liberalism, 
an ancient enemy ; the Dominicans were solicitous for the 
credit of the Master of the Sacred Palace (Father Lepidi, 
who granted the Imprimatur to the book by Magnien). 
There was another place in Borne, too, that of the Spanish 
embassy, whose tenants were not idle. The high Koman 
society was led by Spaniards, and its tone was violent against 
America." In plain words, therefore, Dr. Barry would 
ask us to regard the Apostolic Letter Testem benevolentice 
as the work of supposedly retrograde, absolutistic, vindictive, 
and ignorant Jesuits ; of presumedly timorous and vain- 
glorious Dominicans ; and of a Spanish government, most of 
the members of which, like nearly all their predecessors 
during the now closing century, were votaries of the Dark 
Lantern. And according to the "Anglo-Saxon" cleric with 
a Norman-Irish name, the Apostolic Letter has resulted 
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principally in an acquisition of " everlasting honor " for those 
"Americanist" leaders who have (so superfluously) "shown 
the world how they can be at once fervent Catholics ;md 
loyal Americans" — for those victims of European obscuran- 
tism who " in the name of America have undergone a moral 
martyrdom" Such might have been the chief consequence 
of the Leonine condemnation of "Americanism," had that 
vagary been, as Dr. Barry afterward asserted in the Liver- 
pool Catholic Times, "a scarecrow set up uuder that name, 
and manufactured in Paris " (1). 

It is well to note, however, that in an article which this 
"Americanist" champion published in the Contemporary 
Review simultaneously with the one in the North American 
—an article which professedly descanted on the "Troubles 

(I) The Church I'roorcxs of Sept. 16, 1899, says : " Now that we have discovered that we 
are in the category of those who know nothing about Christian liberty, who detest the 
American Constitution as the work of Antichrist, and who hate England because of her 
freedom, we venture the hope that Dr. Barry is done telling Americans what ' American- 
ism' is, and where 'Americanism' came from Dr. Barry assures his American 

brethren that they have had nothing in common with the condemned opinions, and that 
thereis nothing to be avoided or corrected. Hitherto, we were wont tosuppose that acertaln 
amount of human prudence, at least, was exercised by the Holy See before condemning or 
locating auy set of errors, and that its practice was more conscientious and more methodi- 
cal than to be driven ' by sheer force of lungs ' to find error where error did not exist. It 
was very old-fashioned, to be sure ; but we believed that were error to begin spreading, for 
instance, among the Catholics of Austria, the Church would hardly be satisfying her obli- 
gation as custodian of the deposit of faith, by sending her condemnation to Honolulu. 
Those of us who are prepared to accept Dr. Barry's explanatiou of the proscription of 
•Americanism' will certainly be ready for just such an hypothesis as that we have men- 
tioned We do not wonder that general readers arise from the perusal of such lan- 
guage as Dr. Barry's with the conviction that the Catholic Church is full of foolish and 
dishonest people, and that the supreme authority permits itself to be made the tool of their 
foolishness and their dishonesty. It must be quite painful to an up-to-date Anglo-Saxon 
like Dr. Barry to have to notice the ignorance of the Roman officials. What strangely 
uncultured intellects these Latins have, anyhow, that, when we talk error or heresy, they 
can't see that we are only poking fun at somebody ! Most devoutly do we hope that the 
Apostolic See will make itself acquainted with the labyrlnthal eccentricities of the American 
mind, before it risks another Encyclical, warning us what to beware of and to correct. A 
tremendous responsibility would be lifted from the shoulders of those zealous men who at 
present find it ' an imperative duty ' to amend or to explain away the Pope's mistakes. 
Doubtless Dr. Barry would he prepared to say that he had spoken with some of those whoso 
names were chiefly associated with the proscribed views, and that they emphatically denied 
ever having held them. Of course, they emphatically denied it. The distinctiou between 
right and fact is an ancient but very common weapon of defence. Every second man 
whose opinions have met with the Holy See's disapproval will tell yon that Rome did not 

understand him If, as often as a Papal Encyclical were Issued, we were prepared with 

an interpretation, neutralizing its point and palpably foreisrn to its spirit, we might, at an 
opportune moment, gain some cheap publicity. We might even have the honor of being 
classed with those progressive spirits who, on their own showing, are eternally rescuing 
the Church fiom collision with the judgments of advanced thought. But we think we can 
forego that dazzling distinction. We are satisfied to be taught by the Church : we don't 
seek to be her teacher." 
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of Catholic Democracy " — lie presented " Americanism " as 
anything but a "scarecrow set up under that name." The 
following passages alone would suffice to show that "Amer- 
icanism," as understood by the " obscurantists," is a real 
entity, and that Dr. Barry is saturated with its poison. 
"The years of Leo XIIL, shining once with all the milder 
lights of reconciliation, are drawing toward sunset, and 
clouds come up from the north and the west. Secessions 
have taken place ; books are denounced to the Index : per- 
sons fall under suspicion ; the battle of the nations, never 
quite asleep, has broken out afresh in Home. . . . ' Reaction ' 
is the cry of assault and defence. The elements in conflict 
are many ; it is a tangled situation, which we may view from 
the standing ground of theology, politics, or historical criti- 
cism. . . . The American demand — for there is a demand — 
turns not upon doctrine, but upon government ; it is, in a 
high and important sense, political ; but it has no concern 
with revolutions in dogma. . . . My drift is to explain ichy 
many of us who know the Church from inside, and who see 
what the fortunes of religion have been since private judg- 
ment took hold of it in .Northern countries, are Catholics still 
despite imperfections, abases, tyrannies, and all the evil, great 
or petty, ivhich has encrusted itself during ages on a venerable 
institution. . . . The nations are perishing. That any large 
number of men and to omen will be drawn to the Church by 
arguments, by decrees, which bear on minute details in the text 
or the history of the Bible, or which deal luiih recondite points 
of dogma and rarefied systems of philosophy, it is ijnpossible 
to imagine. The issues of life and death are elsewhere. . . . 
We are constrained to cry aloud and spare not ; to warn 
those who threaten liberty in the name of Absolutism 
(in the name of common sense, who are these parties ?) that 
they are darkening the door of faith, and repeating their 
ancient error which confounded religion with dynasties, as 
now they would confound it with national prejudice and 
local interests (of course Dr. Barry and the other "Amer- 
icanists " are guiltless of this crime). It is well that they 
should learn that the youthful peoples xcho speak, our tongue 
do not mean to be ruled by Philip II. from his tomb in the Es~ 
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curiai ; that they pretei - Stephen Langion and Magna Cliarta 
to Spanish and Renaissance methods, and will ever dc 
so." The foolish howl concerning the tomb of Thilip II. 
of Spain may be pardoned as a mere manifestation of 
" Anglo-Saxon " spleen ; but it is not easy to qualify, within 
the limits of ordinary courtesy, an ebullition of contempt 
for the Latin races with whi"h Dr. Barry panders to " Anglo- 
Saxon " and German arrogance as he perorates for the recog- 
nition of " an English or German school " which should 
at least rank with "the Scotists and Thomists who once, long 
ago, fought their battles in the arena of the Vatican." Hav- 
ing reminded us that the pre-eminently freedom-loving and 
noble-minded English-speaking peoples " live under the 
Common Law," while the wretched Latins groan " under the 
Roman," the English "Americanist" hurls this iwonuncia- 
iniento : " Futile indeed will be the task (who has under- 
taken it ?) of those who attempt to persuade us that the 
laws we have inherited from our Catholic ancestors are not 
preferable to a jurisprudence derived from imperial Cresar 
and heathen Rome." This deliberate concealment of the 
fact that the jurisprudence of the Latin nations is no more 
derived from that of heathen Rome than is the Common Law 
which is presented for our veneration ; this lamentable 
indication that Dr. Barry wished to forget that the mediae- 
val and modern Roman Law of the Latin peoples resulted 
from the transforming action of Catholicism on the ancient 
Roman jurisprudence ; this insinuation that when compared 
with the Common Law of blissful Anglo-Saxondom, the 
fundamental codes of the Latins are heathen in nature v nd 
tendency ; may flatter the prejudices of the more ignorant 
among those Americans who desire that Anglo-American 
Alliance for which Dr. Barry seems to hold a brief, but the 
cause of " Americanism " is not strengthened by this tra- 
vesty of the truth. 

"What will be the effect of the Leonine condemnation of 
the so-called " Americanism " ? Unless we are prepared to 
admit, with Dr. Barry, that " the plane of thought (of the 
American Catholics) was unexplored by the officials of the 
Curia " / and that Pope Leo XIII. was utterly deficient :n 
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even a commonplace knowledge of religions matters in the 
United States — a want under which he would have labored, 
had he called " attention to things to be avoided and cor- 
rected," when those things were fantasies or inventions of 
hallucinated or dishonest Europeans ; we must believe that 
the consequences of the Letter Testem benevolentice will be 
many and beneficial. One great and practical consequence, 
a more intimate appreciation of the fact that Catholic truth 
is ever the same in all lands and in all times, has already 
been observed, and has been thus noted by the Giviltd Cat- 
tolica : " The practical lesson which we must all draw from 
Leo XIII. 's Apostolic Letter is that Catholic principles do 
not change, whether through the passing of years, or the 
changing of countries, or new discoveries, or motives of util- 
ity. They are always the principles that Christ taught, that 
the Church made known, that Popes and Councils defended, 
that the Saints loved, that the Doctors demonstrated. As 
they are, they must be taken or left. Whoever accepts them 
in all their fulness and strictness is a Catholic ; whoever 
hesitates, staggers, adapts himself to the times, makes com- 
promises, may call himself by what name he will, but before 
God and the Church he is a rebel and a traitor." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

POPE LEO XIII. AND SOCIALISM. 



The Encyclical Rerum novarum, published by Leo XIII. 
on May 15, 1891, and dealing with the relations between 
capital and labor, was a veritable programme for a recon- 
ciliation of these apparently irreconcilable factors of mod- 
ern society. But before we enter on an analysis of the 
teachings of our Pontiff in the matter of the great social 
question of our day- — convictions which had been presented 
at least in germ in several of the pastorals of the archbishop- 
bishop of Perugia, it may be well to consider the signifi- 
cance of the term " Socialism." In its more general sense, 
the term indicates certain theoretical and practical efforts 
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to remedy, by means of social institutions, the evils now 
predominant in society. Such a Socialism as this the Church 
must necessarily favor — witness, in the practical order, the 
monastic system, and the Jesuit " Reductions " of Paraguay ; 
and in the line of theory, the Givitas Solis of Campanella, 
and the Utopia of St. Thomas More. It is not this species 
of Socialism, however, that has become an object of distrust 
to such minds as are still properly conservative at the close 
of the nineteenth century, whether those minds be Catholic, 
heterodox, or pagan. As the term is now generally under- 
stood, Socialism is a species of philosophy which inculcates 
the necessity of destroying the now- existing society, with an 
intention of forming a new order of things on its ruins. This 
idea, until our day resident only in the domain of theory, 
has now become a real danger ; and all the more easily, 
because, on account of the present prevalence of religious 
indifference, Socialism seems to have reason on its side. 
Remembering the words with which St. Paul characterized 
the pagan times in which he lived, " You were at that time 
without Christ. . . and without God in this world " (1), we 
may define Socialism as the philosophy of those moderns 
whose souls know not God, and who, being strangers to 
resignation, would form a society founded solely on a hope 
of enjoying unto satiety the things of earth. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, Socialism is Pantheism reduced to practice ; 
the doctrine of continuous progress, of the legitimacy of 
evil inclinations, and many other ravings, are taught also 
by Saint-Simonism, Fourierism, and Communism, all of 
which are derived from Pantheism and Naturalism, which in 
their turn are the progeny of Protestantism. It is not re- 
served for men like Bossuet to demonstrate the logical 
sequence between Luther's war on the Papacy and the more 
modern war on social order ; the arch-revolutionist, Louis 
Blanc, averred : " The revolution prepared by philosophy, 
begun by theology, and continued by statecraft, must finish 
in Socialism. Protestantism was the first step toward 
Anarchy ; Lather led straight to Munzer" A logical system 
like that of Socialism cannot be combatted successfully by 

(1) EphrMans, ii., 12. 
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so illogical a system as Protestantism — a conglomeration 
of conceits which was born in a contempt of logic ; the sole 
invincible foe of Socialism is the true Church of Christ, 
teaching and acting according to the principles of the divine 
revelation which was entrusted to her alone. The eminent 
Protestant publicist, the Count de Tocqueville, admitted : 
" Catholicism alone, by her union of all classes of society at 
the foot of the same altar — a union such as they present in 
the eyes of God, solved the great problem of human dignity 
and of hierarchical dependence." Coming now to a brief 
consideration of the history of Socialism, the most intellectual 
of its votaries whom we meet are Robert Owen in England, 
and Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon, in France. Owen, 
whom some regard as the founder of Socialism, published a 
manifesto in 1840, in which he stigmatized as false all the 
social systems which had hitherto obtained ; all the history 
of the past, he insisted, is but a narrative of " the irrational 
period of humanity." History has been, he well declares, 
an interminable series of wars and massacres; it shows us 
humanity in a constant state of opposition to all that might 
work for its happiness ; each one is always fighting against 
the rest — " one against all, and all against one." He essayed 
& new system as a remedy for these evils, the scene of the 
•experiment being at New Harmony, in Indiana ; but finan- 
cial ruin and ridicule were his sole rewards. The basis of 
Owen's society was the life in community; there was to be no 
private property ; education was to be the same for all. 
As for Saint-Simon, who was the first of the French Social- 
ists, chronologically speaking, and the no less celebrated 
Fourier, we have already detailed their hallucinations (1). 
Proudhon, easily the most intellectual and best equipped of 
the entire school of Socialists, would have based all social 
■economy on mutual justice — a justice, he believed, asserting 
itself little by little, amid a number of economic contradic- 
tions, the most important of which is the antithesis of 
property and also of community. According to Proudhon, 
" property has a just basis, namely, liberty ; but it becomes 
unjust, when it becomes capital. On the other hand, 

(1) Vol. v., p. 378, et seqq. 
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community of goods, although it is derived from the just 
idea of association, is in itself an injustice." When asked 
how he could reconcile these " antitheses," he replied that 
" synthesis " would effect the reconciliation; the " synthe- 
sis " was furnished by the idea of " mutuality." He ex- 
cogitated an ideal society, formed of " free and independent 
laborers," making one family, with no capital besides their 
tools of trade, and such like. Hours of work were to be 
equal, and wages the same. The State would be composed 
of working persons alone ; there were to be no idle con- 
sumers. Central government would be unknown ; but a 
local police and magistracy would be necessary. As for 
property, according to Proudhon, " that is theft." As for 
God, " that is evil itself." As for capital, " that is truly the 
infamous one" It is noteworthy that like the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, who agreed in destruction, but could 
not agree in constructing, the Socialists have such divergent 
notions of the essential constituents of their expected mil- 
lenium, that it is difficult to define their aspirations with any 
decree of precision. Perhaps the most satisfactory idea of 
their general ambition is found in the programme which is 
often presented as the basis of the future social edifice — 
" the free consent of all" In his admirable work on Social- 
ism, Count Edward Soderini thus descants on the difference 
between French and German applications of the pestiferous 
theory : " French Socialism, while elaborating theoretical 
systems, has nevertheless sought, in order to render them 
acceptable to the masses, to bring them to the concrete, and 
to apply them immediately. On the other hand, German 
Socialism has assumed a shape more definitely scientific ; and 
while in France the Socialists for a long time sought to show 
themselves humanitarian rather than speculative, in Germany 
the matter has proceeded very differently. Learned men, 
devoted either to politics or to the study of public economy, 
have unfolded the banner of discontent ; but instead of 
repeating with Proudhon and Rousseau that all economic 
ills are derivable from faulty social organization, they have 
preferred asserting that the economic systems prevailing have 
been the true cause of social corruption. Hence, while the 
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former hastened to demand the destruction of the State, the 
latter, on the contrary, have declared themselves its partisans 
in order to get the upper hand in it, to reform it to their own 
liking, especially by the application of a wholly different 
system of political economy. Protectionists have affirmed 
that social salvation is to be found in a system of protective 
duties, and hence through intervention, more or less pro- 
nounced, on the part of the State. Somewhat nearer akin to 
them are the so-called Katheder or ' pedant ' Socialists, in 
whose eyes the great remedy consists in the State's interven- 
ing with intent to recast the whole economic situation. Then 
come Free-traders, who afford lavish assurance that the 
problem would be happily solved were only the most ample 
and unlimited freedom of competition adopted, and the action 
of the State dwindled down to the narrowest range possible. 
Some even have pushed matters so far as to demand the 
complete abolition of the State. But while they have been 
thus wrangling among themselves, and their quarrels, break- 
ing over the borders of Germany, have been embraced by the 
several economic schools of all Europe, German Socialism 
has burst forth in sudden and full maturity. It has stood 
forth as a body of doctrines, or rather a creed, which, present- 
ed previously under various guises and elaborated gradually, 
is found thoroughly condensed in the manifesto recently pub- 
lished by the directing centres of revolutionary Socialism, 
all of which now receive their password from Bebel and his 
adherents. . . . The Socialist State must begin by taking 
possession of the great industrial establishments ; expro- 
priating on the ground of public utility the actual owners, 
who are to be indemnified according to conditions to be deter- 
mined, either by bonds bearing slight interest or by an 
annuity payable up to the death of the respective owners- 
This only in case of a peaceful solution of the question. But 
if, contrariwise, the Socialist workmen have to attain to 
victory by means of a violent revolution, the measures would 
change and might prove far more radical in regard to capital- 
ists. The manifesto does not state in what such radical 
reform is to consist ; but we are led to understand that they 
would not shrink from the revolutionary enormities of the 
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last century, reserving the fate that then befel the nobles, 
the rich, ami the clerg}-, for such landlords and middle-class 
folk who should refuse to relinquish voluntarily their prop- 
erty to their new masters " (1). 

Now for a few words concerning the connection between 
Socialism and Freemasonry. In his monumental work on 
Secret Societies (2), Deschamps demonstrates, by means 
of an analysis of the Masonic Rituals, and of the writings 
of the chief luminaries of the sect, that its doctrines 
are radically destructive of the rights of property, whatever 
may be the secret and natural proclivities of the more 
wealthy and therefore more " conservative " adepts. But let 
us listen rather to the avowals of conspicuous contemporary 
Masonic authorities. The Socialistic manifesto published 
by the llcvolte of Geneva, on the occasion of the working- 
men's Congress held in Marseilles in Sept., 1879, began with 
this fanfaronade : " Considering that every man, by the very 
fact of his being a man, has a right from his birth to the 
same satisfaction of his desires that any one else enjoys, 
etc." Here we have the doctrine of the " Rights of Man," 
according to which emanation of 1793, the right to property 
was one of the " natural rights " of every citizen, to whom 
the State was to assign his quota of other men's goods ; 
" the Jacobins cried loudly for equality of right, the sole right 
compatible with individual property. Condorcet (the author 
of the above-mentioned doctrine) was more revolutionary 
when he said : ' Equality in fact, the ultimate end of 
the social art ' " (3). Hearken to Ragon, the founder of the 
" Trinosophs " of Paris, whose work was solemnly approved 
by the Grand Orient of France in 18-40, "as written by 
a profoundly-instructed brother," and was afterward sent 
to a second edition by the Capitular Lodge of Nancy, with 
orders that it should be termed " a sacred edition, for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing unity of thought, from which eventually 
will come unity of power and of action." This authoritative 
Ragon tells us : "Masonry alone is capable of realizing that 

(1) Socialism and Catholicism. Rome, 1895. 

(2) Secret Societies arul Society ; or, Tlic Philosophy of Contemporary History, Bk. i.. 
Ch. 0. ruris, 1832. Sixth Edition. 

(3) Malon ; Exposition of the Socialist Schools. Paris, 1872. 
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grand and beautiful social unity which was conceived by 
Jaunez, Saint-Simon, Owen, and Fourier. Let the Masons 
only will it, and the generous conceptions of these philan- 
thropic thinkers will cease to be vain Utopias " (1). Saint- 
Simon is regarded by Masonic authors as one of the 
luminaries of their order ; and the infamous Enfantin (2), 
quite naturally a Masonic adept, thus unites his patriarch 
with the Carbonari and the Jacobins : " Those who sympa- 
thize to-day with Saint-Simon, if they are thirty or forty 
years old, will have sympathized with Foy, Manuel, and 
Lafayette ; and if they are sixty, they will have sympathized 
with Mirabeau, Saint-Just, and I might also say, with 
Robespierre " (3). The chief founders of Fonrierism were 
Masons, and the Lodges were their proselytizers ; this 
is especially true of Jaunez and Pompery (4). Eugene Sue, 
the first of Socialistic romancers, received special honors 
from the Belgian Lodges in 1845 ; and in his letter of thanks 
to the Lodge Perseverance of Antwerp, written on Jan. 13, 
1845, he congratulated himself on the fact that " the Masonic 
Lodges were at the head of the Liberal Socialist Party." 
On Nov. 7, 1806, the United Lodges of Pat f ait e Intelligence 
and U Etoile, both of Liege, were affiliated to the Lodge of 
Philadelphs in London; and they avowed that their object 
was to further the work of " Militant and Progressive 
Masonry," according to the following programme : " To 
banish from the human mind all vain thoughts of a future 
life, and the fetichism of a Divine Providence succoring 
humanity in its miseries ; to crush the pride of money and 
of privileges ; to transform charity to the poor, as a thing 
which humiliates them ; to procure for the poor the rights 
which will elevate them ; to equalize all intelligences by 
instruction, all fortunes by a proper equilibrium of salaries 
(sic), and all protections by laws which treat all alike ; and 
finally to realize justice here on earth, instead of promising 
it in a future and unknown world" (5). In 1868, when there 
was question of revising the statutes of Belgian Masonry, 

(1) Course of Anekut and Modern Initiations, p. 46. (2) See our Vol. v.. p. 380. 

(3) Letter to General Saint-Cyr. 

(4) See the Ghihe, Journal des Initiations, 1839, p. 170; 1840, p. 144, 168, 210. 

(5) Cited by Le Monde, Jan. 16, 1867. 
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Brother Jacobus, in an address to the Lodge Amis Philan- 
thropes of Brussels, said : " The transformation of charity 
into emancipation, of beneficence into social institutions, of 
protection into definitive freedom — that is the doctrine 
which may be termed 'practical Socialism,' and which we 
desire to express clearly in the very first Article of the 
General Statutes of Belgian Freemasonry " (1). In its 
issues of August and November, 1879, the Monde Maconnique, 
which disputes with the Chaine d Union the right to bo 
considered the most reliable Masonic organ in the world 
told how the Lodges of Paris were about to found a " Superior 
School of Positive Science," destined to propagate Social- 
ism scientifically among the members of the " intelligent 
classes." And why not? Did not Brother Jules Ferry 
proclaim, in 1875, the identity of Masonry and Social- 
ism? (2). The first German Socialist, Weitling, who began 
his propaganda in Switzerland and Germany in 1837, or- 
ganized his societies on the model of the Illuminati and the 
Carbonari ; and the " Musical Associations," founded by 
him, were Masonic Lodges in thin disguise (o). Finally, we 
would ask the reader to heed the remarks of the Monde 3IaQ- 
onniqne, as it eulogizes Proudhon in its issue of Dec, 1881 : 
" Masonry never forgets Proudhon ; and when the celebrated 
publicist died, in 1865, Massol was* charged with the task of 
interpreting the regrets of us all, and of showing how the life 
and work of Proudhon conformed to the aspirations of 

Masonry In spite of his various occupations, Proudhon 

never grew lukewarm in his love for Masonry. Read the 
following page, written by him at the close of his life, a page 
which was a precious encouragement to the friends of pro- 
gress." And then we are treated to a morsel which is as 
Proudhonesque as it is Masonic. Since the accredited 
organs of Masonry assert that the work of the patriarch of 
Socialism " conformed to the aspirations of Masonry," we 
are not surprised when we read that on March 4, 1882, iu 
the Lodge Libre Pensee of Aurillac, Brother Paul Roques, 

(1) Cited by La Patrleot Bourges, Oct.. 1SG8. 

(2) See the Chaine d'TJnion, 1877, p. 181. 

(3) Frost ; Tlie Secret Societies of the European Revolution, Vol. li., p. 268. London, 
1876. 
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after reminding his brethren that the French Revolution 
was the work of their order, declared : " The past is a guar- 
antee of what you will do in the future. The task of Free- 
masonry is far from finished. After having effected the 
Political Revolution, Freemasonry must now undertake the 
Social Revolution " (1). 

The Encyclical Herum novarum is at once a forcible 
arraignment of Socialism at the tribunal of religion and 
reason, and a guide for Catholics when they find themselves 
confronted by the social questions of these days. That 
a " redoubtable conflict " now subsists among the social 
classes ; and that this conflict is due to a too great concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a few, to the increasing 
exigencies of the workers, to the closer union of workers 
among themselves, but above all, to the corruption so pre- 
valent in modern society; Pope Leo XIII. cannot, if he 
would, avoid perceiving. As in the fulfilment of his Apos- 
tolic duty, His Holiness approaches the problems which 
are entailed by the social question, he realizes that these 
problems are both difficult and dangerous. Their difficulty 
is evident to the most superficial thinker ; they are dangerous, 
because the revolutionary spirit now so rampant profits by 
their difficulty to foment disorder. But the Roman Pon- 
tiff must speak, since the* working classes are in so many 
lands " in a situation of unmerited misfortune and misery." 
His Holiness discerns the causes of this situation in the 
disappearance of the mediaeval guilds which protected the 
workingman ; in the present non-existence of religious prin- 
ciple in civil jurisprudence ; and in the consequent isolation 
of the workingman as he is oppressed by " irrepressible com- 
petition " and by " employers too often inhuman." Then there 
is usury, always condemned by the Church, and which appears 
every day in new form ; and there is also " the monopoly of 
labor, and of the fruits of trade," possessed by a few rich ones 
" who impose an almost servile yoke on an infinite multitude 
of laborers." For these evils Socialism proposes a remedy in 
the shape of an abolition of private property, and a State- 
ownership of everything ownable — a system which would 

(1) Chainc iVUiiiim, July. 1682. 
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not only annihilate present proprietary rights, but would 
ultimately injure the workingman. "The right of private 
proprietorship is according to the Natural Law ; " a brute, 
governed entirely by instinct, attains his end by a transient 
use of present things, whereas man, endowed with reason, 
" by virtue of this prerogative, is capable not only of using 
the things around him, but also of acquiring a perpetual 
right to them." To a certain extent, man is a law and 
providence unto himself, subjected, of course, to the Supreme 
Providence of God ; nor can the Socialists reasonably ap- 
peal to a Providence of the State." The State's existence is 
of later date than that of man ; long before the State received 
its being, man " had acquired the right to live, and to 
defend his existence." Nor can it be objected that since the 
Scriptures tell us that the fulness of the earth was given 
to the children of men, private proprietorship must be 
wrong. The Bible " tells us merely that God did not assign 
any part of the earth to this or that particular individual — 
that, on the contrary, God wished to leave the limitations 
of property to human enterprise and to the ordinances of the 
peoples." Even when the land is divided among various 
owners, it serves, directly or indirectly, to the benefit of all ; 
in fact, we may say " in all truth, that labor is the universal 
means with which all provide what is needed for life, whether 
that labor be exercised on one's own bit of land, or in some lu- 
crative occupation, the remuneration for which is drawn from 
the many products of the earth — products which are exchanged 
for the things produced b} r some other kind of labor." When 
a man has applied his intelligence to the cultivation of some 
bit of the earth, to which no other man has a better right, he 
acquires an inviolable right to that estate ; " for those fields, 
under the hand of the cultivator, have changed their nature ; 
they were wild, and now they are fertile. Would justice 
allow a stranger to appropriate that soil which has been 
improved by the sweat of another's labor ? " As for the 
rights of property, when considered in reference to the 
family, we must remember that the family existed by 
natural right, before the State, and independently of the 
State ; and in this domestic society, " a societ}' very small 
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undoubtedly, but nevertheless real, there must be recog" 
nized certain rights and duties which are absolutely in- 
dependent of the State." Among these rights, that of 
proprietorship must be counted as " possessed by man, 
considered as head of a family." Therefore tV-e Pontiff 
concludes that "paternal authority cannot be abolished 
or absorbed by the State " ; the children, a kind of extension 
of the personality of the parent, are incorporated into civil so- 
ciety only "by the medium of that domestic society in which 
they were born." Here we perceive the monstrous injustice 
of the Socialistic idea which would substitute a Providence 
of the State for that of the parent. And the consequences of 
such a substitution are as patent as their injustice : " Per- 
turbation in every rank of society ; a hateful servitude for 
all citizens ; an open door to all jealousies and discontents ; 
talents deprived of their necessary stimulants, and there- 
fore the sources of prosperity abolished ; in fine, instead of 
the desired equality, an equality in every kind of misery." 
Having shown that the Socialistic theory of collective 
proprietorship is untenable, Leo XHI., in the plenitude of 
his Pontifical right and of his Apostolic duty, proceeds to 
point out the remedies for the present social miseries. 
To secure an amelioration of the present conditions, " the 
intervention of governments, of the rich, of employers, 
and of the workingmen themselves, is certainly indispensa- 
ble " ; but all the efforts of these powers will be futile, 
without the concurrence of the Church (1). The first thing 

(1) " On opposite sides, two schools or two parties are bent on representing Catholicism 
or Social Christianity as a sort of purely lay and earthly doctrine, stripped of all supernat- 
ural elements, entirely devoted to the solution of a painful problem by means of human 
activity. Those who will not accept Social Christianity, because they hate Christ's religion, 
and those who will not accept Christian Socialism because they hate the mere thought of 
anorganic reform of society, agree with certain men of more pronounced zeal, but ignor- 
ant in their good will, in order to deprive this great movement of its true sense and import. 
To bring down religion to an earthly level ; to efface, or at least put in the background, all 
supernatural elements of Christianity; to treat dogma as old-fashioned rubbish, which is 
preserved through a sort of pious weakness for the past ; to make human solidarity thealpha 
and omega of morality, without resting it on the fatherhood of God revealed by the bro- 
therhood of Christ ; to transform the Church into an immense Friendly or Benefit Society ; 
to wish to perform the miracle of human love in the sphere of men's interests, afterhaving 
rejected the miracle of divine love on the Cross ; in a word to pretend to renew humanity, 
to establish the reign of justice and charity on the earth without the help of tho^e great 
deeds which contain all salvation, thesalvation of the species as that of the individual, such 
is the vague, unhealthy dream of minds who think they can kill two birds with one stone, un- 
{•nristianize the Church, and with it regenerate the world. They would not all define with 
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for the discontented to remember is that " grief and suffer- 
ing are the appanage of humanity " ; to attempt an entire 
suppression of this inheritance is purely chimerical. In the 
state of innocence, had it endured, labor would have been a 
pleasure ; after the fall of man, labor became one of the 
inevitable expiations of sin. But coming to the very heart 
of the present question, His Holiness says that its capital 
error " is to suppose that the 'rich and the poor are born 
enemies of each other ; on the contrary, they are destined 
by nature to help each other in a perfect equilibrium ; there 
can be no capital without labor, and no labor without 
capital." As to the conflict of to-day, " Christianity amply 
and multifariously provides for its termination." Manual 
labor is honorable ; " but it is shameful and inhuman to use 
men as though they were mere instruments of gain, and to 
esteem them merely in accordance with the strength of their 
arms." Ou the other hand, the workingman should remem- 
ber his obligation to furnish the labor demanded by a free and 
just contract ; he should in no way injure his employer, 
either by violence, or by seditious insistence on presumed 
rights, or b} r hearkening to the seducers of the people. In 
considering this question, the Pontiff does not omit the part 
which pertains by right to the State — not to this or that par- 
ticular State, but to " every government which acts in accor- 
dance with the dictates of natural reason, and of the divine 
teachings." It is the duty of the State " to see that public 
and private prosperity flow without effort from the very 

this pitiless precision the object of their secret desires or their unconscious aspirations. 
There are souls still half-religious, but tainted by the deadly contagion of modern rational- 
ism, who think that all that lessens the share of dogma and increases that of practical activity 
in the Church makes her truer to her vocation, and more conformable to her Master's 
design. It Is often the noble 'error of ardent and generous hearts touched profoundly by 
the sufferings and the injustice of society, indignant at the indifference, I had almost said 
the passive complicity of the Church, who long to see her fulfil her sacred missiou, and 
who lose sight of the fact that without these dogmas, in which they say she is selfishly 
absorbed, she would have neither authority, nor strength, nor means of action, nor motive 
power. In our day, when it is so difficult to maintain resolutely our testimony in honor of 
Christian supernaturalism and of Jesus Christ, the miracle of miracles, nothing is so dan- 
gerous as the coalition of very practical rationalism and Imprudent charity. Therefore 
one cannot profess enough gratitude for the inflexible champions of principles, who, while 
being the first to preach with incomparable ardor the social crusade of the Chnre'i, have 
been careful to connect this crusade closely with the profession of objective, dogmatic, 
orthodox Christianity. They have not only cleansed the Church from a reproach ; thej 
have offered to the world the only efficacious instrument of salvation. What particular 
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organization of society " ; and the State being ordained for 
the good of all, the rich and poor, it should " take special 
interest in the welfare of its most numerous class of citizens, 
the workingmen." The State should see that " the working- 
men receive a proper share of all the wealth that they 
procure for society ; that they be enabled to live with the 
least possible amount of privation and suffering ; that, 
in fine, they be not always' familiar with misery." The 
authority of the State comes from God, and it should be 
exercised for all the children of God. The bodily interests of 
the workingmen demand that the State " protect them from 
those speculators who see in them so many machines, and 
abuse their persons to the utmost for the sake of mere 
cupidity." The care of female and youthful operatives is 
especially incumbent on the State; "no child should be 
allowed to labor, until it is sufficiently developed in all its 
physical, intellectual, and moral forces ; for otherwise, like 
a tender plant, it will wither." Touching the question of 
wages, His Holiness does not agree with those economists 
who hold that once that an employer has paid the precise 
wages demanded by the contract, his obligations are satis- 
fied ; and who contend that justice is offended, only when 
the employer retains wages that are due, or when the em- 
ployed do not fulfil their engagements. The Pontiff holds 
that these reasoners ignore a very serious side of the ques- 
tion ; he insists that labor is at once personal and necessary ; 
"it is person a I, because it is the property of him who exerts 

value would men ever attach to the purely natural, human, and terrestial action of a great 
corporate body? Without a divine mandate, without the help of her Master, without the 
Gospel to awaken consciences, without the Sacraments to nourish souls, what could the 
Church he, do. even hope for. in social matters? Social Christianity will either be Chris- 
tian in the full sense of the word, or it will not exist. That is what Manning set forth, with 
incomparable strength and clearness, not only in all he said and wrote on Social Catholi- 
cism in the last years of his life, but by his whole career. He believed he ought to become 
a Catholic, because he did not believe he could otherwise remain a Christian ; in virtue of 
the same need, he was a Catholic upholding authority and centralization ; finally he was 
the initiator of Social Christianity or Catholicism thiough his very fidelity to doctrinal 
Catholicism. All this development is alike connected and self-complete. It is one of the 
greatest honors to the memory of Manning to have been the first representative — at least 
in his country— of the beueflcent doctrine which the Social Encyclicals of Leo XIII. have 
sine* sanctioned and set forth, and which has the double object of reminding the Church 
of the performance of an essential part of her divine vocation, and of offering to our un- 
healthy society the remedy of supernatural Christianity." Pressense ; Cardinal Mann- 
ing, in Introduction. Paris, 1896. 
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it, ami to whom the power of exerting it was given for his 
own benefit ; it is necessary, because man lias need of the 
fruit of his labor, in order that he may live." If we consider 
the matter of labor as personal, the workingman is free to 
ennage for insufhcient wages ; but if we consider labor from 
the second point of view, which realty is inseparable from 
the first, such will not be our conclusion. " It is the duty 
of every man to preserve his existence, and he cannot neglect 
that duty without sin. From this duty comes naturally the 
right to procure the necessaries for life, things which the 
poor man must buy with his wages. Therefore let the em- 
ployer and the employee come to what agreement they will, 
far above their free consent is the more elevated and older 
law of natural justice, which proclaims that wages ought to 
be sufficient to secnre subsistence for an honest and sober 
workingman." The Pontiff deprecates those societies of 
workin^men which obey the commands of unknown leaders, 
and which are " equally hostile to Christianity and to the 
welfare of nations " ; but he has words only of praise for bene- 
ficent societies, labor-unions, etc., which are conducted in the 
light of day, and in a Christian manner. Here we take occa- 
sion to notice the course pursued by our Pontiff in regard 
to a powerful association of workingmen which had recently 
been formed in the United States and Canada. Justin McCar- 
thy thus comments on this subject : "Men will always find 
some allurement in the mysterious, and the Knights of Labor 
at first put on certain of the forms and fashions of the secret 
society, and of the Masonic Lodge. This, however, was 
afterward altered by the American order, in deference mainly 
to the objections of the Irish Catholics, who counted for 

much in the ranks of the Knights of Labor In Canada, 

however, the condition of things was not quite the same ;and 
the archbishop of Quebec, upheld indeed by all the Canad- 
ian bishops, condemned the association because of its mys- 
tery and its secrecy and its possibly dangerous tendencies. 
The archbishop appealed to Pome, and obtained from Pome 
an expression of disapproval as regarded the form and the 
rules of the Canadian association, which, be it observed, had 
not undergone the revision applied to the association in the 
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United States. On the other hand, the archbishops and 
bishops of the United States sent to the Pope a clear and 
very interesting memorial, drawn up by Cardinal Gibbons, 
archbishop of Baltimore. The order of the Knights of 
Labor in the United States numbered nearly three-quarters 
of a million of men. Cardinal Gibbons explained that a 
council of archbishops and bishops had examined the rules 
of the association, and that only two out of twelve of the 
bishops were in favor of its condemnation. No oath was 
exacted by the society, Cardinal Gibbons pointed out ; no 
obligation of secrecy was imposed ; no blind obedience to 
the chiefs of the order was exacted from its members. 
There was no indication of hostility toward civil authority 
or the Church. Cardinal Gibbons went, at some length, 
into the subject of the grievances against which the associa- 
tion protested, and against which, as he explained, the associa- 
tion only claimed a legal remedy. . . .No one, lie insisted, 
could deny the existence of the evil, and the necessity of a 
remedy. But then came the question, whether the methods 
employed by the Knights of Labor were lawful in themselves ? 
On this point the cardinal was very distinct. To obtain 
any public object, he said, the association and organization 
of multitudes interested in a reform must be the most effec- 
tive means to the end — a means at once natural and just. 
Such a method he declared to be especially in conformity 
with the genius of the American Republic, and of its essen- 
tially popular social state ; and, indeed, almost the only 
means of commanding public attention, and of giving power 
to the most legitimate resistance, and weight to the most 
reasonable demand. Cardinal Gibbons submitted that the 
strikes, in which, undoubtedly and unhappily, acts of vio- 
lence sometimes occurred, were by no means the invention of 
the Knights of Labor, but were the rough-and-ready methods 
by which, in every country, and in all times, the employed 
protest against injustice on the part of the employers. The 
rules and the leaders of the Knights of Labor endeavored, as 
far as possible, to discourage violence, and to keep the whole 
movement within the limits of good order and lawful action. 
Cardinal Gibbous admitted that amongst the Knights of 
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Labor, as in every movement where workingmen are grouped 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands, there must be 
wild, or even criminal men, who commit violence, and urge 
their fellows to the same course. But he protested earnestly 
against the tendency to attribute those evils to the organiza- 
tion itself. ... A condemnation of their movement from 
Home would be regarded as unjust, and would perhaps not 
be accepted. Cardinal Gibbons admitted that the condition 
of things might be different in Canada, especially in Lower 
Canada, where the population might be said to be altogether 
Catholic. He did not fail to point out, also, that the 
Canadian bishops had criticised the constitution of the 
Knights of Labor, before the recent modifications which the 
interest of Mr. Powderley had been able to introduce into 
the rules of the American order. . . . The Pope referred the 
whole question to one of the Sacred Congregations of Rome. 
The Sacred Congregation does not seem to have quite entered 
into the spirit of Cardinal Gibbons' recommendations. The 
Congregation abstained from condemning the movement of 
the Knights of Labor, but only extended to it a certain 
conditional toleration. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Leo XIII. was, for himself, much more sympathetic 
with the purposes of the labor organization all over the 
world. He had more than one opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments in person. Several pilgrimages of French 
workingmen — one of them organized and introduced by the 
Count de Mun — waited on him, during the time of his 
sacerdotal jubilee. One of these pilgrimages contained 
nearly two thousand members ; another was much larger 
still. To all of these deputations the Pope spoke with 
sympathy, with encouragement, and with affection. He 
warned them against the danger of expecting too much ; he 
told them that the solution of the whole question would be 
impossible, except on a basis of mutual charity, of morality, 
and of religion. But he recognized and accepted their 
movement ; he welcomed them for such as they were — the 
delegates of a great trade-union organization. In the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, he ' recongized their existence,' and he 
made it impossible for anyone, thereafter, to say that the 
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Pope had pronounced against the movement for the organi- 
zation of labor. That in itself made one of the great 
events of the time " (1). Returning now to our synopsis of 
the Pope's great Encyclical on labor, we observe that His 
Holiness especially commended the zeal manifested by his 
wealthier children throughout the world for a betterment of 
the condition of the working classes, chiefly by efforts to im- 
prove the relations between employers and the employed, and 
by measures calculated to make the workingmen more exact 
iu the performance of their religious duties — a course which 
infallibly leads to harmony. He also praises the numerous 
Catholic Congresses which have been held so frequently in 
our day, serving as means for a profitable interchange of 
ideas, and for the arrangement of definite programmes of 
united Catholic action. He praises perhaps more than any- 
thing else the endeavors to establish something like the 
mediaeval guilds ; and he would have the State protect these 
associations, without any attempt at interference with their 
action. These Corporations, which have been the object of 
so many dreams of a possibly happy future for the modern 
workingman (2), should be so organized, says the Pope, that 
" they may obtain for the laborer, as far as possible, an in- 
crease of all the goods of body, soul, and fortune." The 
first Christians, remarks His Holiness, were despised by the 
Pagans, because of the poverty which afflicted the majority 
of them ; but wise and charitable conduct finally silenced 
sarcasm, and opened the way of triumph for Christian truth. 
So it ought to be with the social question of to-day, if taken 
in hand by Catholics throughout the world. Let all the 
Catholic workingmen unite with a will, and let them act 
according to Catholic principles : then there will be no 
longer a Labor Question. " Let the iorce of prejudice and of 
passion be what it will, sooner or later the public good must 
turn toward those workingmen who are seen to be active and 
modest, preferring justice to profit, and placing duty above 
everything else." The truly admirable Encyclical terminates 
with this call to action : " Let each one begin the task that 

(1) Justin McCarthy ; Life of Leo XIII. New 7ork, 1896. 

(2) See our remarks on Trades Unions, -in the Supplement to our work, this volume 
In chapter on Salient Features of the Middle Age. 
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is incumbent on him, and without delay, lest the disease 
now so grave may prove to be incurable. Let governments 
use the protecting authority of laws and institutions. Let 
the wealthy and emptors remember their duties. Let the 
workingmen, whoso future is involved, seek their interests 
by legitimate means ; and since religion alone can destroy 
evil in its very root, let the laboring classes remember that 
their first ambition must be for a restoration of Christian 
morality, without which very little good will be produced 
by the means which human prudence regards as efficacious." 
In the minds of non-Catholics of thinking proclivities this 
Encyclical produced sentiments of mingled astonishment 
and admiration. The London Times declared that it pre- 
sented many observations worthy of universal attention, and 
breathed the spirit of Christian charity, and a good-will 
which, if it were imitated and shared widely, would nearly 
resolve all the industrial questions of the epoch. The same 
journal described the Encyclical as clear, logical, and written 
with all the knowledge of a statesman. The Tory St. James's 
Gazette thanked the Pope for the courageous words in which 
he had enforced the necessity of keeping the multitudes 
within the limits of duty. It asked the question, How many 
of our politicians who have votes to keep or to win, would 
have ventured to express such a sentiment in a form so in- 
trepid ? But the St. James s Gazette carefully noted that it 
would be a serious injustice to the Pope if his Encyclical 
were to be treated as a declaration in favor of the capitalists. 
Every paragraph, said the Gazette, breathed a love for the 
working people, and many passages of it were inflamed with 
an eloquent anger against the inhuman abuses which too 
often made their way into industries and commerce. The 
High Church Guardian spoke in the warmest terms of the 
tone and purpose of the Encyclical, and said that its effects 
could not fail to be important, since in all questions which 
concern labor, the Catholic Church put itself readily on the 
side of the working population. The Pope's Encyclical had 
done this in a wise and moderate spirit, and with the con- 
stant care to distinguish legitimate claims from those which 
are extravagant, and are set up in the pretended interest of 
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the working-people. The Pope, added the Guardian, spoke 
as a prudent friend, not as a blind and impassioned advocate. 
The effects of the Encyclical, the Guardian predicted, would 
be of immense importance in the development of the social 
question, and it would be so also without doubt for the future 
of the Catholic Church. The Anglican incumbent of Man- 
chester declared at a public meeting that the Encyclical 
revealed a spirit very vast, a great depth of knowledge, and 
a foresight most sagacious. The Pope, according to this 
Protestant dignitary, had put his finger on the sore part of 
the social system, and his word must be heeded or otherwise 
the world would have to expiate its neglect by terrible 
calamities. The principal organ of German Socialism, the 
Vorwcerfs, was apparently thunderstruck ; for it exclaimed : 
" In the plenitude of his power, the Pope has stolen a march 
on the princes and governments of all the civilized States, 
and has solved the social question. Yes, undoubtedly he 
has solved the social question, so far as any existing power 
can solve it." The ultra-liberal Breslauer Zeitung said : 
■ ft We praise the attitude of the Pope. His Encyclical is the 
teaching of a wise and "generous man, who has carefully 
studied the economic and social situation of these days." 
In France, the judgments emitted by Maurice Barres, a 
famous Socialist deputy ; by the Socialist economist, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, a member of the Institute ; by Emile Ollivier, an 
ex-Minister of the Second Empire ; are worthy of being noted 
at some length. Barres said : " In discussing the social 
question, the Pope recognizes the right of the weak. Give us 
a few more years for the disappearance of mistrust, and 

democracy will no longer discern an enemy in a priest 

"Will Leo XIII. be content with having disarmed hatred ? 
"Will he not try to restore to the Papacy the power that it 
had in the Middle Age ? We may well suppose that such is 
his ambition ; that he intends St. Peter to direct the social 
reorganization which all demand. Wonderful audacity ! 
Unforeseen metamorphosis ! To reconcile the Church and 
modern society by thrusting them together into the same 
unknown ! To change with one breath the mental attitude of 
many millions of believers, at least in their views of the old 
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social forms of Europe ! I admire, and I am astonished. 
The more I feel 1113' inability to conceive all the possibil- 
ities of the new polic} r , the more do I feel a respectful 
curiosit}' in regard to that illustrious old man who, as they 
say, is about to undertake it." Leroy-Beaulieu was so 
impressed by the Papal pronouncement, that he wrote an 
apposite book on The Papacy, Socialism, and Democracy, 
which was entirely devoted to a respectful criticism of what 
he reluctantly admired. He began his work with the follow- 
ing reflections : " What is the Pope troubling himself about 
to-day ? How does the social question concern the Church 
and the priests ? Such a question might be put by an old 
man, and he would talk according to the French tradition of 
the last century. The nineteenth century was — we may now 
speak of it as having been — congratulating itself for having 
deprived the Church of all connection with the things of 
this world. It had thought that religion, having been 
made for things of heaven, should have no connection with 
those of earth. Liberalism, professing all respect for re- 
ligious liberty, had carefully shut up the clergy in their 
churches, seminaries, and convents. The nineteenth century 
had acted like those mayors and sub-prefects who, in the 
name of the law, ordered Christ not to show Himself in the 
street. The cross was to be seen only in the solitude of the 
cemeteries, or on the tombs of the dead, or on the tops of 
church-towers, up there in the air, far from the gaze of the 
living. Well, all this was a mere illusion. The Church 
could not remain very long, without taking some interest in 
those who lived and acted around her. Her priests could 
not remain content with chanting psalms in the immobility 
of their choirs, with intoning the De profundis at the bier of 
the dead, with teaching the Catechism to distracted children, 
or with listening to the monotonous avowals of the devout 
of every age in the silent twilight of the confessional. . . . 
And now behold ! That old mother, treated like a dotard by 
so many of her irreverent sons, has begun to talk to men 
about things which interest and divide them most. Just as 
though we were living in the days of Gregory VII. or of 
Sixtus Y., the Pope must have his word on human affairs ; 
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and the world shows no irritability, it does not seem to be 
surprised. Here is a sign of the times that are coming. It 
seems that we are beholding one of the great actors in history 
returning to the stage. On that old theatre from which some 
people believed it for ever banished, the Papacy beholds a 
ne,w personage of its own order, indeed, but very different 
from those whom during a thousand years the world has 
seen. The Papacy shows that it has the spirit of its age, 
and, without lingering over useless dissertations, it goes 
straight to the democracy, and of what does it speak ? Of 
that which comes closest to the heart of the people — the 
social question." Emile Ollivier, whose judgments on Leo 
XIII. are not always accurate, has naught but praise for the 
JRerum novarum. "Here Leo XIII. surpasses himself; he 
has never been so much the Pope of enlightenment and of 
harmonious serenity. These pages are a wonder of elevation, 
of justice, of elegant and strong language, of delicate and 

firm handling of contradictory ideas and interests In 

all the theses of this Encyclical we meet an incomparable 
circumspection, an imperturbable equilibrium, because of 
which the fundamental question of the intervention of public 
authority is solved, without any injury to any other principle 
which is equally fundamental. Thus Leo XIII. is favorable 
to the poor man, but he is no foe to the rich man ; he does 
not hurl against the latter any paraphrases of the text : ' Woe 
to the rich ! ' He speaks severely of the too evident hardness 
of heart of certain rich men ; but instead of maltreating them, 
he implores them, and he tries to convince them. To this 
end, he is not satisfied with leaving them to the judgment of 
God ; he shows them the perils that menace them, and he 
does not exaggerate these dangers, for every observer knows 
that the social conflict, excited wherever employers are 
' intelligent concerning the poor and the indigent,' is con- 
tinually growing more bitter in those centres of ferocious 

egotism The politicians themselves, turned temporarily 

from their rivalries, have been impressed by this language 
of a sage and an apostle, language which is beautiful with 
the beauty that comes from on high ; and they have admired 
it. Trulv, said these gentlemen, the venerable man has 
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uttered very significant words ; he understands the drift of 
the times, and he marches with it ; hitherto the Church has 
been in the tents of the rich, but now she caters to the poor ; 
Leo is an able tactician. Leo XIII. does not merit this 
species of eulogy in which irony is mingled with distrust. 
Had the framers of this eulogj' understood the policy of the 
Church, they would have abstained from it. The Church, 
depository of many doctrinal treasures, does not exhibit them 
all at once, and with equal insistence (?) ; she puts forth more 
especially those which meet the intellectual and moral needs 
of the present. When Pelagins contested the divine sover- 
eignty, the Pontiffs and the Doctors explained the doctrine of 
grace. When the free will of man was attacked by Luther, 
Calvin, Baius, and Jansenius, the Pontiffs and Doctors defend- 
ed that free will. To-day the object of general preoccupa- 
tion is the problem of Poverty and Wealth ; and the Pope 
explains the Catholic doctrine on the relations between the 
two. Where is the strategy of tliis explanation ? It is not 
necessary for the Church to change her domicile, in order 
that she may be found with the poor. When was she not 
with them ? At what moment were her maternal ears closed 
to their cries ? The poor have always been her favorite 
children. Have the poor ever had such servants as Francis 
of Assisi and Vincent de Paul ? What land does not testify to 
the inexhaustible fecundity of the Church's charity? So 
much the worse for you, if you have not hitherto perceived 
this truth." 

Naturally an immediate consequence of the Encyclical 
Rerum novarum was an effort, on the part of Catholics in 
every civilized land, to mobilize their social forces in ac- 
cordance with the spirit indicated by the Pontiff. In France, 
always at the head of every movement involving the destinies 
of Catholicism, the systematic opposition of the Republican 
government could not prevent the development of such ad- 
mirable institutions as the many Catholic Workingmen's 
Circles, the Confraternity of Xotre-Dame de l'Usine, the 
model co-operative establishments of the Harmels at Tal- 
des-Bois, etc. In Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
United States of America, there was manifested an install- 
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taneous desire to meet the paroxysms of an anti-Christian 
demagogy with Catholic organizations which would be no 
longer purely isolated and individual. In Spain and in 
most of the Spanish-American countries, the pre-eminently 
Catholic spirit of nearly all their inhabitants had caused 
labor-agitations to be unknown, because they were without 
any reason for being ; but the sentiments of the Berum 
novarum gave in these lands a new impetus to the already 
dominant Catholic idea that the workingman and his em- 
ployer were but servants of the same Master, and conse- 
quently Catholic charity began to consider the possibility 
of ameliorating social conditions which were already far 
superior tothose which obtained in the "Anglo-Saxon" and 
the other regions which are of Teutonic or of partially 
Teutonic origin. In Celtic and Catholic Belgium, the land 
so dear to Leo XIII., the several Catholic Congresses of 
Liege had already drawn the attention of the rest of Chris- 
tendom to the schemes of the Socialistic foes of the Christian 
name ; and the echoes from the trenchant words of the 
Pontiff had not died out, ere there arose everywhere in the 
original home of Clovis those dfaisons des Ouvriers which 
were to be powerful centres for the propaganda of a Christian 
Socialism. Everywhere in Belgium the Catholics founded 
guilds similar to those associations which had been the very 
life of the mediaeval Flemings, and which were now to contest 
with Pagan Socialism for the empire over the hearts of Flem- 
ish workingmen. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom, there were held festivals which were at once 
religious and civic — festivals at which tens of thousands of 
Catholic workingmeu prayed before the renowned shrines 
of their motherland, or enjoyed their simple games in the 
parks of the first nobles of the country. But it is to the 
Pontiff's own city of Bome that we must turn — to the Borne 
that the Vatican could reach, not to the Bome of the Quiri- 
nal — if we wish to see, in a pre-eminent degree, the teach- 
ings of the Berum novarum reduced to practice. Of course, 
when Leo XIII. mounted the pontifical throne, he found Bome 
as ever the model for Christian charity, very nearly such as 
his predecessors had made her ; for not even a devastat- 
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ing regime such as that of the Quirinal could at once oblit- 
erate The work of centuries which had its roots in the hearts 
and traditions of the real Romans. But it devolved on the 
new Pope, even though he was not in fact a Pope-King, to 
protect and sustain the many Catholic Schools in the Eternal 
Citv, the. hope of future Roman generations, and the many 
orphanages and refuges which had made the Rome of the 
Popes the most beneficent city in the universe. And the 
financial crimes of the " liberators of Italy " had entailed new 
duties on the Pontiff; thousands of workingmen were in 
abject destitution. For the succor of these victims of " free 
Rome," Leo XIII., through the Circle of St. Peter, established 
cheap' kitchens throughout the city, furnishing a solid and 
appetizing meal for four cents. The same Circle of St. Peter 
established Night Refuges which were managed by the 
Sisters of Charity, and superintended by the members of the 
Circle ; in these asylums, the poor man or woman found a 
clean and comfortable bed for two cents. Then there was 
the " Primary, Artistic, and Operative Association of Recip- 
rocal Charity," which, established by Pius IX., received 
a splendid development under Leo XIII. This association 
is a society of mutual help, numbering about five thousand 
members, divided into several sections, all sections having 
their delegates in the directing council. Painters, sculptors, 
jewellers, printers, and workers of every kind, are admitted to 
membership. In 1888, Pope Leo donated to the Association 
a piece of ground for its home, which cost five hundred thou- 
sand francs. One of the sections, especially concerned with 
workingmen and the smaller employers of labor, has in its 
charge °the making of allowances to its associates in case of 
sickness or want of employment. The funds of this section 
are obtained by subscriptions from its members, and by vol- 
untary contributions from the public. This section also gives 
gratuitously the medicines necessary for its members who are 
out of health and are poor. It has created savings banks on a 
small scale, which have done much to encourage a spirit of 
economy and of foresight among the poorer class. In fact, 
the Association forms a centre of economy and of self-help, 
around which various similar institutions have recently 
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grouped themselves. Among these, the least important 
is not the one which grants loans without other security 
than the " honor " of the borrower ; nor another which builds 
comfortable houses for workmen. As for alms-giving prop- 
erly so-called, on the part of Leo XIII., it ought to be suf- 
ficient to remember that he is a Eoman Pontiff ; but never- 
theless certain journals of the Quirinal party have dared, 
from time to time, to assert that he is avaricious. In 1890, 
the Cittadino of Genoa and the Osservatore Romano gave 
details which showed that in the previous year His Holiness 
had distributed 427,125 francs in private charity. Even the 
Sera, a Liberal organ, experienced nausea on reading these 
aspersions on the character of its chief priestly adversary, 
and said : "It is false that the charities of Leo XIII. have 
become unfrequent. Were we to enumerate the families 
who are continually aided and even supported by the Pope, 
we would never finish. And all of his alms are distributed 
to the designated beneficiary, even to the last penny ; for the 
bureaus charged with this duty are so scrupulously careful, 
that it is impossible for any sums to be alienated from their 
proper objects." 

Concerning the burning question of wages, the mind of 
the Holy See, although never indicated by an apposite and 
positive decision as to the details of that question, can be 
sufficiently apprehended by him who reads the Encyclical 
Her am novarum ; but in 1891, there appeared a document 
which was, if not inspired by the Pontiff, at least tacitly 
approved by him, and which served to develop the already- 
emitted pontifical judgments on the rights of wage-earners. 
When the Congress of Malines was about to be held in 1891, 
Cardinal Goossens, the archbishop of the honored city, 
anticipating a discussion on certain points of the Rerum no- 
varum, submitted three questions to the Holy See. It was 
not deemed necessary, or perhaps advisable, to give an 
official answer ; but Cardinal Goossens was informed that 
the doubts would be submitted to a reliable theologian for 
solution. This theologian was the erudite and judicious 
Cardinal Zigliara ; and the reader will note that his views 
in the premises are to be regarded with more than ordinary 
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deference, since the Holy See intended tliem to serve as 
guidance for the deliberations of a very important Catholic 
Congress. Cardinal Goossens observed that the pontifical 
Encyclical contained the following passage : " Let the em- 
ployer and the employee come to what agreement they will, 
far above their free consent is the more elevated and older 
law of natural justice, which proclaims that wages ought to 
be sufficient to secure subsistence for an honest and sober 
workingman." Regarding these words, His Eminence 
asked, firstly, whether.the " natural justice " here mentioned 
was to be understood as "commutative justice," or rather 
as " natural equity " (1). The reply was : " Commutative 
justice." In support of his answer, Zigliara called attention 
to the fact that the labor of the workman, a free and wage- 
deserving labor, differs greatly from a piece of merchandise 
that is sold for a determined price ; but that nevertheless 
said labor may be regarded as a merchandise, when it is con- 
sidered from the point of veiw which makes merchandise an 
object of price. Just like a piece of merchandise, therefore, 
the work of the laborer is an object of commutative justice. 
" Whenever," continues Zigliara, " the workingman has ful- 
filled the natural duty of obtaining the immediate object of 
his labor, and it is found that the wage does not procure for 
him food, lodging, and clothing, then from the very nature 
of things, it follows that there has been produced an object- 
ive inequality between the labor and the wage — in plain 
words, commutative justice has been violated." Cardinal 
Goossens had asked, secondly, whether sin is committedby 
the employer who pays wages which suffice for the decent 
support of a workingman, but which are utterly insufficient 
for the sustenance of his dependent family. To this deli- 

(1) For the benefit of the reader who Is not conversant with the terminology of Moral 
Theology, we note that theologians distinguish three kinds of justice : legal, distribu- 
tive, and commutative. The legal turns on the relations of an individual body-corporate, 
or the State ; it is called legal, because it has for its objects things that a man owes to the 
community, because of positive law. Distributive justice turns on the distribution, ac- 
cording to the decrees of legitimate authority, of the honors or burdens to which the citi- 
zen may be subject. Commutative justice, which is thespecies which principally engages 
the attention of moralists, is exercised by one citizen toward another, by one private in- 
dividual toward another ; and its ordinary manifestation occurs in contracts, and in other 
relations of social commerce. It is also to be noted that a violation of legal justice is 
termed illegal injustice ; a violation of distributive justice is an exception of persons; 
and a violation of commutative is styled simply an injuru. 
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cate and heart-touching question, Zigliara replied that in 
that case there would be no sin against strict justice, but 
that there might be a sin against charity or natural equity ; 
and he thus explained his answer : " His labor is the per- 
sonal work of the employee, not that of his family ; said 
labor has relation with the workingman's family only subsid- 
iarily and accidentally, inasmuch as the workingman shares 
his wages with his wife aud children ; just as the fain ilyhas 
not contributed to the labor, so justice does not demand that 
the family be paid for the labor. But there is a question of 
charity in this case ; although one should not rashly decide 
as to whether charity is violated in this or that particular 
instance." The third difficulty propounded by Cardinal 
Goossens was as to whether an employer sins, when he, with- 
out any violence or deceit, gives smaller wages than the 
work would merit, and smaller than decent living would re- 
quire for the employee, merely because there are many 
workingmen who would be glad to labor for starvation 
wages ? The reply o f Zigliara is : " Such an employer sins 
against commutative justice," and the reason is clear : " When 
one purchases a thing, it is not allowable, properly speaking, 
to give less for it than it is worth, according to common esti- 
mation, circumstances of time and place being considered ; 
much less is it permissible to give wages which are less than 
the labor merits," excepting, of course, the case in which 
the employer is himself making no profit. 

In the spring of 1893, three hundred representatives 
of the workingmen of Switzerland held a Congress at Bienne ; 
more than half of the participants were either Protestants or 
infidels, and very many were avowed Socialists. During one 
of the first sessions, Dr. Gaspard Decurtins, a national coun- 
sellor, a " Democratic Ultramontane," proposed the following 
resolution : " The Catholic Associations of workingmen are 
invited to exercise an international propaganda for a reali- 
zation of the principles which Leo XIII. enunciated in his 
Encyclical on the Labor Question." The motion was carried 
almost unanimously, despite the religious differences of the 
members — a convincing proof, remarked the very unclerical 
Journal des Debats, that the Swiss workingmen had heard of 
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the Encyclical, that the}' no longer considered the Roman 
Church as an instrument of oppression, and that their 
immediate aspirations agreed with the social doctrines of 
the Pontiff. Writing to Dr. Decurtins on Aug. G, Leo XIII. 
expresses his gratification on having received such a testi- 
mony to the effect produced in Switzerland by his words ; and 
amid his counsels he seems to foreshadow the future insti- 
tution of an international legislation for the workingman. 
"It is strange and very important," says the Journal dcs 
Debats, " to read in this short letter an expression of this 
pontifical hope. In 1887 M. Decurtins asked the Swiss 
Federal Council to propose certain questions on labor to 
the various States of Europe, with the hope of arriving at 
an understanding concerning them ; and Mgr. Jacobini con- 
gratulated him. In 1890, the appeal of M. Decurtins was 
heard by the German emperor, and Leo XIII. wrote to that 
sovereign : ' The labor question must be settled according 
to all the rules of justice ; the combined action of the powers 
would contribute to the desired end.' In May, 1891, the 
lengthy Enc}~clical on this question appeared ; but it was 
silent in regard to an international legislation on the matter. 
This silence was remarked ; in certain circles it was thought 
that Leo XIII., deceived by the Congress of Berlin, had 
renounced the idea which he had cherished. But this recent 
remark to M. Decurtins shows the falsity of that conclusion : 
' It is evident that the workingmen will never find efficacious 
protection in the laws which vary in the different States. 
The very moment that in one land goods from various others 
are offered for sale, a diversity of labor-conditions assures the 
success of one people, and the failure of another.' Similar 
phrases, which one might suppose to have been extracted 
from some treatise on economy, abound in the documents 
which Leo XIII. has consecrated to the social question." 
And indeed our Pontiff not only declared with precision the 
reasons for his desire that an international understanding 
concerning labor should be reached, but he applauded every 
step toward that end : " We have learned with great satis- 
faction that the Congress of Bienne has taken measures for 
the meeting of a still more important Congress of Working- 
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men, the object of which will be to draw the attention of the 
civil authorities to the necessity of equal laws which will pro- 
tect the weak, women, and children from excessive toil." The 
Journal dcs Debats rightly observed that Leo XIII. is not 
at all frightened when a great manifestation of workingmen 
occurs ; he is much less suspicious of these indications of 
vigor, than is the most liberal of modern governments. " De- 
fender of true order and of social harmony," says the per- 
spicacious journal, " the Pontiff wishes the workingmen to 
organize ; for once organized, they will oppose to the civil 
power, not a violent revolt which triumphs by force, and 
whose reason is force, but a plain expression of the claims 
which can be discussed in the name of justice, once that 
they are formulated " (1). 

(1) In the North American Review for April, 1899, there appeared an article by Prince 
Iturbide, which must interest the student as showing not only the institution of Mexican 
peonage in a very unexpected light (if the student is an average " Anglo-Saxon V Ameri- 
can), but also the curious fact that, of all the countries of the New World, our neighbor 
alone has settled the question between labor and capital to the satisfaction of both. Prob- 
ably the reader knows that Mexican peonage is a kind of bondage for debt; but it is not 
generally known that this bondage is sometimes contracted directly, sometimes by volun- 
tary inheritance. " In the former case," says Prince Iturbide, "a peon seeking employ- 
ment presents himself to the administrator (by which title the manager of a hacienda is 
known) and asks for an enyaiiehe— that is, a retainer, the amount of which varies betweeu 
ten and thirty dollars. If the applicant be acceptable, the peon becomes part of the 
establishment. His contract obliges him to work for the hacienda until his debt is canceled. 
On the other hand, his prerogatives are such as no other laborer in the world enjoys. In 
the first place, it is understood that while the peon remains in the employ of the hacienda, 
his debt will not be canceled, but, on the contrary, that it will be Increased, until, if ever, 
his children are pleased to assume it, or death or old age wipes it out. The debt may not 
be sold without his consent, except to a new owner of the hacienda. The peon is free, how- 
ever, to change creditors at will. Only a part of his earned wages may be applied each 
week to his debt. Each week he receives rations, sufficient for his maintenance and for 
his family. Each year he and his family receive an ample supply of clothing. Medicai 
services are furnished them free of expense, and the sums of money that they may require 
for baptisms, confli mations, marriages, or burials are advanced to them regardless of the 
balance that the peon's account may show against him. Haciendas have schools to which 
the peon may— and often must— send his children. He is furnished space and material for 
the construction of his hut, and is entitled to the use of ground, which he cultivates for his 
own benefit, with hacienda's stock, implements, and seed. Finally there are two days in 
the year on each of which the peon receives extra wages amounting to several dollars. 
And when, through age or accident, the peon is no longer able to work, he becomes a 
charge of the hacienda. Prince Iturbide mentions one establishment which In 1887 had 
1,600 inhabitants whose indebtedness to the owner amounted to more than $26,000, of 
which one peon alone owed $1,500. Several of the peons, however, were free of debt, and 
a few of them were even the hacienda's creditors. The earnings and expenses of the 
women, who are very industrious, are entered on the accounts of the men of their families. 
Sometimes, at the end of a day, a peon is credited with several days' extra work that has 
been done by the women of his family. Prince Iturbide is enthusiastic in his praise of 
the system, contrasting it with the labor systems of other lands to the disparagement of the 
latter. Of the condition of the laborers, he says : " There is a numerous class of human 
beings who are born not only in poverty, but in debt, and heirs by natural law to all the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE " INTERNATIONAL " AND ANARCHISM. 

The most successful propagator of Socialism in our day 
has been the society termed the International, the principal 
founders of which were Karl Marx, the son of a Jew who 
had been "converted" to Protestantism, and Frederick 
Engels. It is not true, as many Catholic and other conser- 
vative publicists would fain imagine, that the International is 
now dead— that its demise was a consequence of the Social- 
istic Congress held at The Hague in 1872. In another 
Congress of the Brethren convened in Zurich on Aug. G, 1893, 
Liebknecht, one of their chief luminaries, thus avowed the 
still persistent vitality of the dread organization : " A gen- 
eral ought to change tactics according to the movements of 
the enemy. We should do likewise. "Were we residents of 
Russia, we would act as the Nihilists act ; but we have 
become convinced that we must employ against the modern 
State every one of the means which the State can furnish 
us." In confirmation of this evidence of vitality, Engels 
then said : "Iain the first Socialist of Europe. When we 
taught the doctrines of 'Collectivism' in 1813, they were 

misery of the proletariat— to which they would bea prey if the peon system were not there 
to solve their problem of life. As it is, from his cradle to his grave the peon will never 
lack food, raiment, or shelter. His wife and his children will never know the pinch of 
hunger. If he has the capacity to rise above his class, the hacienda will afford him the 
opportunity to do so. If he goes through life an insolvent debtor, still at the hacienda he 
will have an open credit, and not only his needs, but In a measure, his limited appetite for 
the superfluous will be satisfied. In a word, he will be above the proletariat, and that 
through no charity of his employer ; for all that is done iu his interest is his due. "' The 
peon system affords the farmer proportionate advantages. It is less expensive than others 
—so much so that in many instances peon labor competes successfully with machinery. 
The prerogatives and perquisites that it secures to the field hands could not be replaced by 
increased wages of reasonable amounts ; hence the owner secures greater satisfaction 
among his laborers by this system than he would by others that demand larger pecuniary 
disbursements. Then the laborer becomes identified with the hacienda. It is his home, 
and he takes a natural interest in its welfare. " This solution of the labor question is 
due to the clergy of the early Mexican Church, who perhaps did not conceive the peon 
system as such, but whose humanitarian efforts in behalf of the Aztec race constituted one 
of the forces of which the system in question is a resultant. It perhaps presents imperfec- 
tions, but improvements may be soughtin keeping with Its principles; for it is an excellent 
formula that has stood lone and varied tests, with the result that Mcrican haciendas 
rolled an indigent pointlat (on into communities that know nn irant, while they 
furnish the most remunerative safe investment to be found in this hemisphere." 
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pronounced a dangerous Utopia ; but now, after a period of 
fifty years, those doctrines are professed by a party which 
is found everywhere ou earth, and which holds the future 
in its hands. Who then will dare to say that the Inter- 
national is dead ? You yourselves have proved that it is 
more alive now than it ever was " (1). Although the Inter- 
national was founded and is managed by men in close 
relations with the powers of Masonry, and although it con- 
tinually breathes a spirit of impiety that is truly Masonic ; 
nevertheless, the average Internationalist heartily curses the 
Revolution of 1789, the masterpiece of the Brethren of the 
Three Points, as having been of benefit only to the hated 
middle classes, and lie includes the Masonic Lodges in his 
imprecations, since they are really so many iutrenchments 
for the security of his capitalistic enemy (2). We must 
remember, however, that this antagonism does not imply any 
divergence of views and aims between the leaders of the two 
sects. " The International and the various Socialistic organi- 
zations," says Jannet, " have hitherto been in the hands of 
men who were more or less dependent on the supreme direc- 
tors of the secret societies, who have always succeeded in 
turning the revolutionary ardor of the proletariate against 
the Church. The Jacobin element, just as it was during 
the Paris Commune, is now more powerful than the purely 
Socialistic element. But this policy of equilibrium and 
intrigue cannot always dominate the passions which it 
unchains ; and the opposition between Freemasonry and the 
International, between Jacobinism and Socialism — if we may 
represent the diversity of the sects by these names — must 
always be real, since it derives from the very nature of things, 
from the different social positions of the members. United, 
so long as the Christian social edifice is the object of attack, 
the different secret societies try to throttle one another, 
as soon as they deem their work finished ; and by this pro- 
cedure they often undo their work, thus anticipating the 
hour of divine justice " (3). Originally the Internationalists 

(1) Bechacx : Demands of the WorMngmen in France, p. 12. Paris, 1894. 

(S) The Monde Maconniquc of Jan., 1880, says that in 1870, the Radical Committee of 
Lyons insisted on a declaration, on the part of its candidates, that tliey were not Masons. 
In 1870, in fact, the International of Lyons " excommunicated " all the Masonic Lodges. 

(3J Introduction to the Secret Societies of Deschamps, § 7. 
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styled themselves Communists ; but even while thej r bore 
that name, their association had already become international. 
At the head of their manifesto, issued in 1851, was inscribed 
the call, " Proletaires of every land, unite!" The World's 
Fair held in London in 1862 gave a powerful impetus to the 
International ; and on Sept. 28, 1864, the name was officially 
adopted and promulgated in a public meeting in St. Martin's 
Hall, at which there were present delegates from every 
European country (1). It would have been strange indeed 
if Mazzini, the champion conspirator of modern times, had 
allowed an international league to be formed without his in- 
tervention ; hence it was that Wolff, his secretary, presented 
to the meeting of 1862 a number of statutes which his master 
had prepared in accordance with the centralizing policy 
which had served him so well in the management of his 
Young Italy and v oung Europe. But Marx was unwilling 
to be eclipsed even by the superior talent of the Italian ; 
his influence caused the adoption of a set of statutes which 
flattered the susceptibilities of the particular circles, while 
at the same time they strengthened his directing hand (2). 
The supreme authority of the International, according to the 
statutes as ratified in the Congress held at Geneva in 1866, 
was placed ir. Congresses, one of which was to be assembled 
each year. The time and place for the meeting, and the sub- 
jects to be treated, were to be prescribed either by the Congress 
or by the General Council, a body corresponding to the Masonic 
Grand Orient. The seat of this Council was originally in 
London ; but in 1873 it was transferred to New York. Each 
section was to be free to appoint its correspondents with the 
General Council. The General Council was to have the 
right of granting or refusing affiliation to any new society or 
group, saving a right of appeal to the next Congress. The 
General Council was to have the right to suspend, until 
the meeting of the next Congress, any section of the order ; 
and any group could exdudeoneof its sections from its 
communion, but without depriving it of its internationally. 
One would imagine that from the very birth of the In- 

(V Fribocrg ; The Intrnintiatml Asportation of IVnrktngmcn, p. 0. Paris, 1871. 
[&', See the apposite article of Laveleye in the lirvue <!,.« Deux Mondcs, March 15. 1H8C 
■>nd also the Contemporary Socialism by Winterer. 
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ternational, its sole ostensible reason for existence having 
been the good of the workingmen, none but workingmen 
would have been admitted to its membership ; and indeed it 
was this proletarian characteristic that caused the essentially 
democratic Internationalists of the European rank and file 
to detest the Freemasons, among whom the European labor- 
ing man seldom or never enters. But if this had been the rule, 
Marx himself, a man of independent fortune, would have 
been excluded from the house that he had built ; and the 
same would have been the lot of a horde of Jacobin bourgeois — 
professors, physicians, clerks, military officers, etc. — who had 
joined the association of manual laborers, in order to use 
them for their own or for the purposes of some other organ- 
ization. Therefore it was that the German group of the 
order, entirely devoted to Marx, refused to listen to the 
demand of the French delegates in the Congress of Geneva, 
that the International should be closed to all who did not 
live by their own manual labor. All of those whom the Ger- 
man decision benefited, soft-handed Socialists of dubious 
sincerity, were Freemasons ; and hence it was that despite 
the repugnance of the least impious among the impious 
host, the Brethren of the Three Points became the rulers 
of the International. Among the notable votaries of the 
Dark Lantern who joined this "association of workingmen " 
during the first years of its public life, we may mention the 
famous and popular historian, Henri Martin ; Chaudey, the 
collaborator with Proudhon, who fella victim of Kigault, dur- 
ing the Commune ; Corbon, who had been vice-president of the 
Constituent in 1848 ; and strange to say, Jules Simon, who 
was certainly far from suspecting that his new comrades 
would soon try to burn Paris, and that he, the bitter enemy 
of standing armies, would help Thiers to crush those comrades 
to earth. Like many others of his party, this naturally well- 
meaning man was the victim of the first principles of a 
philosophy which starts from man's absolute independence 
of all divine positive law ; and when he finally realized the 
necessity for that law, he abandoned the International and 
Freemasonry for Christianity. 

The religious and social doctrines of the International are 
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public propert}', since e;ich one of its Congresses published 
expositions of those teachings. At the Peace Congress held 
in Geneva in 18GG, the French member of ' the General 
Council, Eugene Dupont, thus perorated : " The workingman 
is certainly the warmest advocate of perpetual peace ; but 
do you think that you will attain it by means such as were 
proposed to you yesterday — the creation of a new religion 
(that of the God-Reason, suggested by Garibaldi) ? Well, 
far from creating a new religion, you ought to destroy all 
those that now exist. Every religion is a despotism that 
has its standing armies — the priests ; and those armies 
have inflicted far worse wounds on the people than are ever 
received on the field of battle. Those armies have travestied 
right ; they have atrophied reason. Do not change a barrack 
into a church ; pull them both down." Among the toasts 
which were given at the banquet which followed this Con- 
gress, that of the Russian delegate, the enigmatical Bakunine, 
prognosticated a glorious future for humanity, when " true 
democracy would be attained, by means of Federalism, 
Socialism, and A nti-Theoloyism" (1). At the Congress of 
Lausanne, held in 18G7, a certain Albert Richard advocated 
a study of the careers of " useful men, instead of the immoral 
study of the Bible "; and one Murat endorsed the plea with the 
assertion that " The Bible is a code of immorality." At this 
same Congress, notice was given by Aristide Rey, one of 
the students who had infamously distinguished themselves 
at the Congress of Liege in 18G5, that recently there had 
been formed an organization entitled an " Act as You Please 
Society," the members of which were sworn to insert the 
following clause in their last wills : " It is my final desire 
that I be not buried with the rites of any religion whatsoever, 
and I appoint N. ... to represent me at my funeral, charging 
him to see that my body be not profaned by such ceremon- 
ies." This Congress of Liege deserves more than a passing 
notice. It was a reunion of more than a thousand students 
of the irreligious stamp, who had come from England, France, 
Spain, German}', Russia, and Holland, in order to encourage 
the youth of Belgium to oppose religious education. The 

(1) Annals of the Congress of Geneva. Geneva, 18G8. 
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sessions were appropriately held in the Casino Gretry, a 
dance-hall and cafe, cltantant. In the work of Deschamps 
the reader will find copious extracts from the orations with 
which the young men were enlightened ; and if he peruses 
them attentively, he will find that it was quite natural that 
many of the auditors should have afterward become eminent 
in the councils of the International, of Freemasonry, of the 
Commune, and of the Gambettist administration in France. 
We submit a few of the precious morsels. Arnould, the 
editor of the Precurseur, the most important among the 
Liberal journals of Belgium, said that in the present con- 
dition of society, " there were not two institutions, whose 
reason for existence was based on justice." As for the moral 
order, said Arnould, " we have, in spite of ourselves, a Cath- 
olic morality, and that is all " ; how, therefore, could there 
be " any serious and complete education in a society which 
is governed by ideas that have come from — goodness knows 
where ? " A certain Fontaine, a lawyer and an editor of 
Brussels, took care to remind his hearers that " although he 
had been baptised a Belgian by the Civil Code and the 
Catholic clergy, nevertheless, he had no country ; for him, 
his country was every land where there was liberty." Then 
he proceeded to demonstrate the object of the education 
which his party proposed to make obligatory in Belgium, 
"in the name of freedom of education." The Socialists in- 
sisted, said Fontaine, on " an annihilation of every prejudice 
derived from religion or Church, an annihilation which will 
produce a denial of a God, and entire freedom for investiga- 
tion." In fine, concluded Fontaine, "v,e expect to procure, 
by means of the enfranchisement of the workingman and 
of every citizen, the abolition of every authoritative system." 
Shortly after the explosion of the cerebellum of Fontaine, a - 
certain Georges Janson called on the youth of Europe and 
America " to seek for models in their political lives, among 
the Dantons, the Saint-Justs, the Camille Desmoulins, and 
the Marats." It should be noted that the Masonic organ, 
the Chaive rf Union (1878, p. 147), said that Janson here 
expressed the " present view " of Freemasonry. After the 
ebullition of Janson, a French educationalist named Eegnard 
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told the assembled students that " if success had attended 
the efforts of the man who is termed Julian the Apostate, the 
fifth century would have seen all the good which has been 
accomplished in the nineteenth." A sage named Lafargue 
told the boys to remember that " human affairs are regulated 
by no divine intelligence " ; but that they ought not to forget 
that " Catholicism is the great weapon of the spiritualists ; 
that during the last four centuries men have tried to destroy 
it, and that it is, unfortunately for us, as strong now as ever 
it was." A few days after the adjournment of the Congress 
of Liege, this same energumen, Lafargue, bidding farewell 
to the lads in Brussels, concluded his address with : " War 
on God ! Hatred for God ! In those sentiments all progress 
consists ! You must demolish leaven as though it were a ceil- 
ing of paper ! " One of the French boys, Germain Casse, 
who afterward made some noise as a deputy, called on his 
comrades to vote, as soon as they were able, for " the abso- 
lute withdrawal of the right of teaching from every individual 
who represents, in the slightest degree, the religious idea " ; 
and he added : " When you leave this hall, you belong either 
to Paris or to Rome ; you will be either Jesuits or Revolu- 
tionists." In the following year, another crowd of students, 
assembled in Brussels under the auspices of the editors of 
the Liberie, applauded the following utterances of a Citizen 
Sibrac : " I see before me a number of women, and I thank 
them for their presence. They will not be wanting in our 
revolutionary movement. Eve ivas the first to emit the cry of 
revolt against God! " 

In July, 18G9, the General Council of the International, 
sitting in London, admitted as a section the International 
Alliance of the Social Democracy, the programme of which 
had been prepared by Bakunine and Becker, and was couched 
in these terms : " The Alliance avows itself atheistic. It 
demands the abolition of all worship of God ; the substitu- 
tion of science for faith ; and a recognition of human, in the 
place of divine justice " (1). In the memorial addressed to 
the Congress of Geneva by the French delegates, on the 
occasion of the ratification of the statutes of the Internation- 

(1) Fribocrg ; loc. HI., p. 129. 
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al, a memorial which the Euglish and German delegates con- 
demned as not sufficiently advanced, we read the following 
theory, which is in last analysis a perfect summary of the 
teaching of Cousin and of Masonry : " Labor is an act by 
which man manifests his worth, his strength, and his morality. 
By labor man dominates nature, acquires new knowledge, 
and arrives at a deification of himself, if we may use such an 
expression (superstitious, in the sense of the memorialists) ; 
for the Divinity is not, and cannot be, anything else than an 
ideal of the perfection toward which humanity invincibly 
tends." If the English and German Internationalists found 
this manifesto too tame, they should have been satisfied with 
the concluding concession of the French brethren : " Keligion 
is one of those manifestations of human conscience which 
may be respectable, like so many others, so long as it remains 
an individual and thoroughly private matter. We believe that 
all religious ideas, and all a priori ideas, can form the sub- 
jects of no useful discussion. Let each person think as he 
deems proper on such matters, providing that he does not 
introduce his God into the affairs of society." No wonder 
that in the grand Masonic reunion which was held in Paris 
on April 26, 1871, in order to prepare for the Communistic 
explosion of the 29th, one of the chief Communists, Lefran- 
cais, exclaimed : " When I was received into Lodge No. 133, 
my heart was with Masonry ; for I was assured that the 
object of Masonry was identical with that of the Com- 
mune " (1). In regard to the tenets of the International on 
the subject of the ownership of land, it is necessary merely 
to state that the Congress of Bale, held in 1869, proclaimed , 
firstly, that society " has the right to abolish individual 
ownership of land, and to give the land to the community " ; 
and secondly, that " there is a necessity for a collective pro- 
prietorship of the soil." Carteret, a prominent member of 
Bakunine's International Alliance of the Social Democracy, 
was wont to defend this curious proposition: "When an 
owner wishes to rent a piece of immovable property, he 
shows that he does not need it ; therefore it should be con- 
fiscated." There is no reason for our descanting on the differ- 

(1) Deschamps ; loc. cit., Bk. ii., ch. 14, 6. 
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ences which have divided the men of the International into 
Collectivists and Communists. This division was merely a 
result of personal rivalry ; and both parties aim at a destruc- 
tion of the existing order of society, at an abolition of 
individual property, and at some kind of an omnipotence of 
the State. Again, when there was question of establishing 
the Paris Commune of 1871, all the Internationalists — 
Marxists, Anarchists, Jacobins, and Mazzinians — forgot their 
rivalries ; and now, after some years of another division, all 
seem to be reunited in a compact organization. 

No account of the International would be complete, did it 
not contain some particulars concerning Michael Bakunine, 
the famous Pan-Slavist who, together with Herzen, another 
Eussian, had a principal part in the fourdation of the chief 
Socialistic organization. Thanks to the investigations of 
Eudolph Meyer, a famous German wiiter whom Bismarck 
honored with a particular hatred, and to the judicious re- 
flections of the Abbe Winterer, whose Coniemporanj Social- 
ism has shed so much light on a subject which courts dark- 
ness, we are able to perceive that both Bakunine and Herzen 
were merely Eussian agents of Pan-Slavism at the time when 
they posed as agitators for the Sodalism of the International. 
It is certain that Karl Marx and his immediate followers 
came in time to regard Bakunitie as a Eussian agent ; and 
there can be no doubt that Herzen was an apostle of Pan- 
Slavism from the very beginning of his connection with 
Western Europe. Undoubtedly, Herzen was a Socialist ; 
but, remarks Winterer, Pan-Slavism is also Socialistic. 
"The dream of Pan-Slavism is to dominate Europe, and 
then the world ; it expects to reign over the ruins of the 
present social order, having planted thereon the Eussian 
social organization. It is not sufficiently well understood 
that the basis of this organization is Agrarian Communism. 
This constitution of the commune is the foundation of all 
the social dreams of Pan-Slavism ; its apostles despise the 
proletariate of Western Europe, and they proudly assert 
that the Eussian communes have prevented their country 
from being afflicted by such a proletariate. Alas! they for- 
get that Eussia suffers from wounds which are no less cruel.' 
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Meyer and Winterer agree in terming Baknnine an agent of 
the Pan-Slavic party, although they seem to hesitate as to 
the direct complicity of the Russian government in his an- 
archistic enterprises. Before his arrival in Germany, Baku- 
nine had been an officer of artillery in the Russian army. 
The year 1848 found him in Bohemia, where he published a 
Pan-Slavist manifesto in the name of the Slavic Congress 
which was then held in Prague ; whereupon the New Rhenish 
Gazette denounced him as a Russian emissary, and when his 
friends demanded proofs of his guilt, the editor told them 
" to apply to George Sand, who had furnished said proofs to 
the journal." Soon after this contretemps, Baknnine was 
arrested at Chemnitz, and he was condemned to death by 
the governments of Austria and Saxony ; but the Czar Nich- 
olas I. demanded his person, and having obtained the extra- 
dition, sent him to Siberia, not as a convict, but as a simple 
exile under the tutelage of his cousin, Count Murawieff, who 
was then governor-general of Russian Asia. After a few 
years of merely nominal restraint, Bakunine was sent " on a 
mission to the Pacific coast "; of course he embarked for 
Japan, then proceeded -to America, and in 1861 he appeared 
in. London as " one who had dedicated his life to the free- 
dom of the Russians, the Poles, and all the Slavs." So he 
declared in a manifesto in which he asserted that Nicholas 
I., just before his death, had conceived the idea of declaring 
war on Austria, and of inciting the Austrian and Turkish 
Slavs to rebellion. Here then we find in 1862 a war of 
races preached by the man who, in 1868, was to speak in the 
name of the International. At this time the revolutionists 
of Western Europe, not contented with the emancipation of 
the Russian serfs, tried to induce Herzen and Bakunine to 
pronounce against the government of St. Petersburg; but 
neither would yield to the pressure. On the contrary, Baku- 
nine published a pamphlet in which he called on Alexander 
II. to head a Pan-Slavic revolution. To this programme 
Bakunine remained faithful to the end of his life ; the fiery 
talker of the Peace League and of the International never 
ceased to be a Pan-Slavist, although his sentiments were 
sometimes veiled. He never would admit, with the Western 
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Socialists, that Russia was reactionary ; when those gentry 
would have entered into active politics, he counselled "com- 
plete abstention," although he was then calling on all the 
Slavs of Europe to enter the political arena. In fact, Baku- 
nine did not wish the International to become a dominating 
power in the "West ; he wished to use it as a means of weak- 
ening the "West through the forces of revolution and anar- 
chy, so that Pan-Slavism would find its triumphant march 
an easy one. Meyer finds a convincing argument for the Pan- 
Slavic apostolate of Bakunine in the fact that the last }-ears 
of the agitator's life were passed in luxury in one of the 
most delicious villas in Switzerland. No pension from the 
International, no contributions from the workingmen of Eu- 
rope and America, could have enabled him to lead this happy 
existence. He had no private fortune ; his money must have 
come from the Pan-Slavist treasury — a rich one, or from the 
government of the czar. Nor can it be urged that Bakunine's 
Pan-Slavic mission was incompatible with the Socialism 
that he propagated in Spain, Switzerland, and other lands ; 
for, as we have already said, this Socialism was in reality 
the Agrarian Communism on which the rural communes of 
itussia are based. Certainly the czar and his government 
were frequently objects of bitter invective on the part of 
Bakunine ; but such eloquence could easily have been a trick 
of his trade. And how are we to account for the czar's inter- 
ference in order to save Bakunine from a merited Austrian 
scaffold? Why did the culprit receive merely a nominal 
punishment from the imperial intercessor, and why was he 
afforded an easy method of escaping from even that penalty? 
But more recent events show the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
in alight that would indicate that much of the guilt of Bak- 
unine is to be laid at its door. " Did not Tchernaieff," asks 
Winterer, " accomplish a Pan-Slavic mission very similar to 
that of Bakunine ? Did not the Revolution applaud this 
Russian commander of the Servian army ? Was not Servia 
then (and is it not now) harrassed by conspiracies of a 
nature at once Pan-Slavic and revolutionary? Did not 
Garibaldi shout for that cause ? Did not Tchernaieff with- 
draw at a convenient moment, with all the blessings, or at 
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least with the favor of the Czar Alexander ? But if it may- 
be doubted whether Bakunine had any positive relations 
with the government of St. Petersburg, it is impossible to 
doubt concerning the intimate relations of the agitator with 
the Pan-Slavic party of Russia, a party which enjoys all the 
favors of the government. Hideous, indeed, are the designs 
of this Pan-Slavism ; the lethargic barbarism of the Crescent 
is much to be preferred. To corrupt, to lacerate, to enfeeble 
Europe by revolution, anarchy, and war ; to hurl the innu- 
merable Slavic hordes on a Europe in ruins ; to offer to the 
insurgent proletariate of Western Europe the allurement of 
Agrarian Communism; such is Pan-Slavism, the monstrosity 
which, in company with the International, now menaces 
civilized Europe." Reichenbach, in his valuable Socialism 
and the Reformation in Germany (Paris, 1878), thus speaks of 
Bakunine : " This agitator played so extraordinary a part, 
that one is tempted to agree with the veteran International- 
ists who insisted that he was a Russian agent. Certainly 
his exile to Siberia was a veritable joke. It is to be hoped 
that the phases of his career will be better comprehended, 
when there will appear a true history of the Communes of 
Paris, Marseilles, Carthagena, etc. Karl Marx would be the 
man for this task, just as he would be the man to tell us all 
that he ought to know concerning Privy Councillor Ham- 
burger, that personage of German nationality and of Jewish 
blood who received from Prince Gortschakoff the same con- 
fidence that Bismark felt for Bucher." 

The fall of the Commune of Paris was ascribed, in great 
measure, to Karl Marx by many of his liitherto docile dis- 
ciples ; they insisted that he had been bought by Bismarck 
— a foolish charge, since it was the interest of the German 
chancellor to prolong the career of an institution that prom- 
ised to annihilate the French. However, the dominating 
influence of Marx remained unshaken ; and at its Congress 
of 1872, held at The Hague, the International voted compli- 
ance with his suggestion to transfer the seat of the General 
Council to New York. The cosmopolitan character ot the 
American metropolis, and the all but absolute freedom 
accorded to nearly every conceivable species of organization 
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by the great republic-, together with the phenomenal prev- 
alence of Freemasonry among the Americans, seemed to 
form a guarantee for such a development of the Inter- 
national, that the destinies of the world would soon be in 
its hands. But the General Council had scarcely been 
established in its new residence, when the order was afflicted 
by a schism which for a while menaced its existence. A 
large number of the brethren, principally Belgians and 
Spaniards, disgusted with Marx, proclaimed themselves 
followers of Bakunine, and called for a Congress at Geneva. 
The meeting was held on Sept. 8, 1873, and besides the 
Belgian and Spanish sections, those of France, England, 
Holland, and Switzerland were well represented, while the 
Lasalle wing of the German brethren telegraphed that it 
would accept the Genevan decisions. A new international 
association, a federation of national sections without any 
central direction, was now formed ; annual Congresses were 
to be the sole connecting link for the sections, and during 
the intervals between those assemblies the sections of each 
nationality were to be guided by the Federal Council of 
each country. The secessionists assumed the name of 
Anarchists, and their plans, as detailed by the famous 
Spanish revolutionist, Py y Margall, in his work entitled 
Nationalities, were based on the two fundamental dogmas of 
absolute atheism and the absolute autonomy of the individ- 
ual. On the score of atheism, the palm of wickedness could 
not well be accorded to the Bakunists, rather than to the 
Marxists ; and each faction vied with the other in proclaim- 
ing hatred of individual property and of all existing govern- 
ments. But while Marx proposed to preserve an omnipo- 
tent State, under the form of a General Council composed 
of delegations from every country, the Anarchists desired 
to abolish every social tie ; their reformation of society was 
to be founded on the autonomy, not only of every commune, 
but also of every corporative group. These first Anarchists, 
all partisans of Bakunine, were for some years almost the 
sole representatives of the International in Spain, Belgium, 
and the Italian and French Cantons of Switzerland ; but 
before his death in 1877, the Russian agitator had lost all 
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his influence. The workingmen chafed under his ordet 
that they should abstain from political matters in their re- 
spective countries ; that they should reserve themselves 
for the imminent revolutionary outbreak. And they bore 
with ill grace the presence of many members of the hated 
middle class in their groups. Bakunine had promised that 
no bourgeois should contaminate their delicacy by his pres- 
ence ; and nevertheless, the effective direction of the organi- 
zation was entrusted to the class which they hated with a 
hate which they had never felt for the aristocrats. These 
two causes of complaint combined to lead the Anarchistic 
proletariat to a belief, encouraged by the Marxists, that 
Bakunine was employed by certain governments to foster 
dissension among the workingmen ; and they soon mani- 
fested a desire for a reunion of the entire Internationalist 
family. The first step toward this reunion was taken at the 
Congress of Gotha in 1873, when the two factions of German 
Socialism united to form the Social Democratic Party, the 
disciples of Lasalle, hitherto allies of Bismarck, having 
shaken hands with the Marxists. The final step was taken 
in 1877, at the Congress .of Ghent, when an " agreement of 
solidarity " was adopted by the representatives of nearly 
all the Socialistic organizations. This " agreement " was 
afterward accepted by the German Social Democratic Party, 
which had ostensibly kept aloof from the International, 
on account of the prohibitive German laws. From this 
time the International, as the prime association of the 
Anarchists, has been a solid organization, united for that 
preparation for its millenium, during which, as Kropotkine 
said, " much blood must be shed, but this blood will be only 
an incident in the struggle." In the Congress of Fribourg, 
held in 1878, it was declared that Anarchism demands 
the "collective appropriation of social wealth," and the abo- 
lition of the State under all forms (1). The Congress ap- 

(1) The admirers of Ibsen are perhaps not all aware that in a letter written to Dr. 
Brandes on Jan. 17, 1871, the novelist gave vent to the following Anarchistic sentiments : 
" Yes, to be sure, it may be a good thing to possess liberty of suffrage, liberty of taxation, 
etc., but for whom is it a good thing? For the citizen ; not for the individual. But there 
is no rational necessity why the individual should be a citizen. On the contrary, the 
State is the banishment of individuality. How has Prussia bought her strength as a State ? 
By the absorption of the individual in the political and geographical conception. The 
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proved theoretical propaganda and insurrection as means for 
the actuation of its programme ; but it condemned the use 
of universal suffrage as a frequently dangerous weapon. Im- 
mediately after this Congress, the attempts on the life of 
William I. of Germany were made by ISobiling and Hoedel, 
the latter proclaiming himself an Anarchist ; Moncasi tried to 
kill Alfonso XII. of Spain ; and Passanante attacked Hum- 
bert of Savoy. In 1879, the Anarchists held their Congress 
of Chaux-de-Fonds, and their Kropotkine insisted on the 
propaganda of ideas " by means of acts " ; and in the follow- 
ing year Ottero Gonzalez made a second attempt on the life 
of Alfonso XII. In the Congress of London in 1881, appeals 
to violence were made, and in the ensuing year, the insurrection 
of Monceau-les-Mines occurred ; the walls of Marseilles were 
covered with incendiary placards ; hidden stores of dynamite 
were discovered throughout France ; explosions occurred at 
the Bellecour Theatre and at the Custom House of Lyons ; 
and Louise Michel preached the gospel of Anarchy without 
hindrance. In 1884, a number of " comrades," as the Anar- 
chists had begun to style each other, being out of work, held 
a public meeting at the Salle Levis, and proclaimed their 
right to attack private property, that they might obtain all 
that they needed. In 1886, to say nothing of minor outrages, 
an Anarchist named Gallo fired into the crowd assembled at 
the Bourse in P;tris ; at Charleroi workshops and convents 
were sacked and burnt ; and in Chicago the Anarchist feast 
of May 1 was signalized by the explosion of a bomb which 
wounded eighty persons. In 1889, the chief streets of Rome 
were filled, on one occasion, with men who either sincerely 
or hypocritically declared that they were starving, and then 

waiter makes the best soldier. On the other hand look at the Jews— the nohility of 
humanity. How have they preserved their identity in isolation. In poetry, in spiie of all 
vulgarity? Thereby that they have had no State to drag along with them. If th<»y had 
remained in Palestine, they would long since have perished in their own construcioo 
like all other nations. Away with the State ! I would like to take a hand in that revolu- 
tion. Undermine the idea of the State ; put in its place free-will and spiritual affinity as 
the one decisive reason for a union ; that would he the beginning of a freedom that would 
be worth something. Changes In the form of government are nothing but fiddling with 
degrees— a little more or a little less— fooling altogether. . . . The State has its root in 
the age ; it will have its crown, too, in the aire. Greater things than it will perish .... 
Neither our moral conceptions nor our artistic forms have an eterntty before them. How 
much are we really in dutv found to hold on to ? Who can afford me a guarantee that up 
yonder on Jupiter two and two do not make five? " 
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proceeded to demolish windows, and to plunder shops. In 
1890 Kropotkine published his Anarchist Morality and his 
Indicator, for the purpose of teaching the brethren the 
method of preparing high explosives. In 1891, explosions 
of dynamite frequently occurred in Oharleville and Nantes ; 
at Clichy the desperate Ravachol tried to destroy the Com- 
missariat of Police, and the houses of many magistrates ; an 
Anarchical propaganda was started in the French army. It 
was also in 1891 that the literary bureau of the comrades 
caused to be printed in London a manifesto purporting to 
be a " Declaration of the Anarchist Soldiers of France," in 
which we read : " If we remain in this hell, we remain with 
enraged hearts, and tortured by the wearers of filagree who 
threaten to shoot us. We must remain ; but our hatred for 
authority is invincible, and we yearn for the day when we 
may turn our weapons against our tormentors. Remember 
how our predecessors, on March 18, 1871 ( on the explosion 
of the Commune ), nailed those two generals to the walls ! 
We also, when we receive the proper order, will turn our 
rifles against the lace-bedizzened vultures who now feed on 
us." In 1892, dynamitic outrages became more frequent. 
Several occurred in the palaces and houses of Rome. In 
Paris they were effected at the residence of the Princess de 
Saean ; at that of the Councillor Benoit ; in the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain ; at the Lobau barracks ; at the Restaurant 
Very ; and at the Commissariate of Police in the Rue Bons 
Enfants. In 1893, Yaillant threw a bomb into the Chamber 
of Deputies, and many disturbances occurred in the Quartier 
Latin ; many explosions took place in Marseilles ; thefts of 
dynamite abounded in Berlin, Lyons, Saint-Denis, and Rou- 
baix ; Austria experienced many troubles ; in Madrid a bomb 
was hurled against Martinez Campos by Pallas, and an 
explosion was effected at the theatre Liceo. In 1894, Bar- 
celona witnessed an attempt on the life of its prefect ; in 
front of the House of Parliament in Rome a tin of dynamite 
was exploded ; Paris had her explosions at the Cafe Terminus, 
at the Hotel Saint-Jacques, in the suburb of Saint-Martin, 
and in front of the shops of the Printemps ; at Lyons the 
president of Prance, Sadi-Carnot, was slain by Caserio : in 
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Rome Lega fired two shots at Crispi, then President of the 
Council ; and Vienna and London also experienced, though 
in a minor degree, the dread fact that the International was 
not dead, although it might now be more properly desig- 
nated as the Universal Society of Anarchy. During the last 
live years, if we except the murder of Canovas y Castillo in 
1897, the Anarchists have been apparently satisfied with 
their newspaper propaganda (1), probably regarding it as 
promising the greatest measure of success for the grand 
coup against society, with which many of their publicists 
propose to signalize the opening of the twentieth century. 
But just as this dissertation is about to go to the press 
(Aug., 1899), we read that the deluded wretches have sacked 
and gutted the church of St. Joseph in the Rue Saint Maur 
in Paris, thrown the Blessed Sacrament to the pavement 



(1) Probably the most influential of the Anarchist organs Is the Internationale ; and as 
a specimen of its style we submit the following passage : " Side by side with theoretical 
propaganda, which is carried on without truce and which we aie delighted to applaud, it be- 
comes indispensable to proclaim aloud all that science has placed at our disposal. Useless 
to say that we understand the urgent, logical necessity of expropriating in all possible 
ways the middle class, the common object of our implacable hatred. Thus by the side of 
theft, murder, and incendiarism, which become naturally our legal meam, we shall not 
hesitate to place chemistry, whose puissant voice may become absolutely necessary to 
guide the social uprising and to make by violent means fall into our hands the wealth of 
the enemy, without spilling the blood of our own people. It is necessary to demolish all 
political, military, and religions authority, it is absolutely needfxd to burn the churches 
palaces, eonvoits, barracks, toicnJialls, mayoralties, fortresses, prisons, and Anally to 
take possession of everything that up to this day has been able to thrive on human labor 
without joining in it." The titles of the other principal Anarchist journals are sufficiently 
eloquent. We have the Insurge ; L'Ajfame; La Revolution Sociale ; L'Emcutc ; Le 
Droit Anarehiquc ; Der Socialist ; Die Zukunft : Der Anarchist ; The Commonweal ; 
Liberty ; Fi'ecdom ; El Corsario ; Volne Listy; Demoliamo ; VEguaglianza Sociale. 
In addition to the newspapers there are manifestoes printed secretly. These are inserted 
within ihe folds of an unsuspected paper, andare thus expedited to the members. Next come 
the novel-writers, orators, aud poets of the party. Their elucuhrations generally appear 
in Anarchist Reviews, such as Uen Dehors, La Revue Libciiaire, La Sncit'te JS'ouvclle, 
etc., wherein they Insert the best formulas for the manufacture of dynamite, bombs, and 
other explosives, where finally thev glorify their great Anarchists, Ravochol, Henry. Vail- 
lant, etc., whom they make " martyrs " and " saints." There is besides a large sale of 
almanacs, and of prints representing scenes fitted to awaken either, wrath against the 
middle class or pity and admiration for some Anarchist. Thus when Ravachol was execut- 
ed, many of his photographs were seen with these lithograped inscriptions : " Anarchy 
is the future of humanity, property te robbery."— " If you want to br happy, hang 
your landlord." There are, finally. Anarchic circulating-lihraries, which contain mainly 
Anarchic writings, or works non-Anarchic, but which are thought fitted to produce eon- 
fusion in the minds and hearts of the readers. Amongst these works the principal are : 
irbrds of An Insurgent and The Conquest of Br cad, by Kropotkine; the works of Tolstoi 
Dostoiewski, Tschernichewsky, Ibsen, Lethomlnoff, etc. On every volume are printed, 
these words : " Read and Circulate." Soderini : loc. cit., p. 83. 
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and trampled on it, and made bonfires of the crucifixes and 
sacred pictures. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE VAGARIES OF FATHER CURCI, S. J. 

When the future demi-god of Young Italy, the quasi- 
pantheistic philosopher and semi-rationalistic theologian, 
Gioberti, gave to the world his grand but subversive Moral 
and Civil Primacy of the Italians (1), very many of the more 
generous among the Catholic clergy of Europe, less clair- 
voyant than the foes of the Pope-King, momentarily suc- 
cumbed to the specious arguments of him who was then 
the most brilliant although the sole dishonest one of the 
Neo-Guelphs (2). Even the Jesuits, generally regarded as 
animated by phenomenal astuteness, were so far deceived as 
to acclaim Gioberti as their friend ; and one of their Society, 
the Father Curci who was soon to become famous as the 
most pronounced of all the adversaries of the Sub-Alpine 
enthusiast, published an edition of the Primacy in the 
pontifical Duchy of Benevento (3). But two years had 
scarcely passed, when Gioberti, having found it to his inter- 
est to repel the charge that he was a " Jesuitizer," published 
his venemous Prolegomeni, a worthy forerunner of his Modem 
Jesuit. It was evident that the Society could not be silent 
in the face of the accusations which formed the very essence 
of the Prolegomeni — charges which were very different from 
those which constitute the arsenal of the ordinary Jesuit- 
ophagus, a creature who ought never to be honored with a 
reply. No less evident was it that the Society should 
entrust to no ordinary champion its defence against alle- 
gations proffered by the latest and worthiest apologist of 

(1) Brussels, 1843. The future prime-minister of Charles Albert of Sardinia was then 
living in the Belgian capital, his liberal opinio as having entailed his exile from Piedmont 
in 1833. 

(2) See our remarks on Gioberti and his works, in Vol. iv., p. 442 ; Vol. v., p. 241, 388. 

(3) It is interesting to note that Curci, having desired to publish this edition in Naples, 
and having applied for authorization to Santangelo, the royal Minister of the Interior, 
received the following reply : " You are still a young man ; but I, a man of greater 
experience than yours, find in this Primacy the seeds of the Revolution and of all its 
consequences." 
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the Revolution. On the side of Gioberti there was " the 
prestige of science, the halo of patriotism, ami the fanatical 
devotion of (very many of) the Italians ; if Gioberti were 
attacked, but not vanquished, the remedy would be worse 
than the evil " (1). In this emergency, Father Rothaan, the 
general of the Society, confided the task to Carlo Curci, one 
of the most impassioned natures whom passionate Naples 
has ever produced, but whose ecclesiastical reputation had 
hitherto been based solely on an extraordinary success in 
the pulpit. At this time Curci had never manifested any 
talent as a writer ; indeed, not a line from his pen had ever 
been printed. But the event proved that Father Rothaan 
had discerned a born polemic in his fiery Neapolitan subject. 
Two months after he had received the generalitial command, 
Curci sent his Facts and Arguments to the printers (2) ; and 
in a few weeks Gioberti perforce comprehended that no sane 
and candid mind, after a perusal of their refutation, would 
attach any value to his cherished Prolecjomeni. But the 
consequences of this refutation, the work of a Jesuit, and of 
one who was a master in a sphere where he thought that he 
reigned alone, penetrated to the very soul of Gioberti ; and 
from that moment he devoted an implacable ire and an in- 
domitable energy to an annihilation of both Curci and the 
Society. The first and principal fruit of his wrath was that 
famous work which, with little exaggeration has been styled 
infernal — the Modern Jesuit. No production of human pen 
was ever so adapted to the purpose of Masonry in Catholic 
countries as this diatribe ; and to it alone might be ascribed 
those " popular " effervescences which forced all the govern- 
ments of the peninsula to again expel the Jesuits from their 
dominions, even before the days of 1848. When this natu- 
ral manifestation of modern Liberalism occurred in Naples, 
Curci was one of the 14G Jesuits of that kingdom who took 
the road of exile. Malta became his first abiding place, and 

(1) Kannengikser : The Adversaries of the Temporal Power and the Triple Alli- 
ance, p. 254. Paris. 1893. 

(2) In order to obtain the funds for the publication of his book, Curci asked for the loan 
of 500 ducats from a friend. The favor was granted ; but when handing the money, the 
Mecffinas remarked that it would be better to give a hundred to some rascal who would 
engage to administer a good beating to Gioberti. By some means this heedless observa- 
tion reached the ears of Gioberti ; and the render rr>ay imagine tbe use to which he put it 
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there he began a refutation of the Modern Jesuit which he 
completed in Paris after ten months of labor. The original 
edition of Gioberti's diatribe (Lausanne) consisted of no less 
than five volumes ; to its refutation which he termed a 
Divinazione, because he proposed to conjecture (divinare) 
the real object of Gioberti's enterprise, Curci devoted 
two volumes, showing that the Piedmontese had really- 
attacked the Catholic Church when he assailed the So- 
ciety which he foolishly presented as a personification of 
the Church as she had been illustrated by the Council of 
Trent. " The thesis of Curci was incontestable," observes 
Kannengieser ; " the duel between Curci and Gioberti was 
really a duel between Catholic doctrine and Rationalist 
philosophy, involving all that derives from the one and the 
other; Curci had divinato correctly." Gioberti and Curci 
never met in this world (1) ; and three years after the 
commencement of their controversy, a fatal stroke of apo- 
plexy carried off the former in the midst of his political and 
literary glory, leaving us to consider whether he would have 
ultimately acted as the latter was fortunately destined to act, 
after many years of a similar estrangement from the centre 
of Catholic authority. "When the defeat of the revolutionary 
forces of 1848-'49 enabled the Jesuits to return to Italy, the 
.author of the Facts and Arguments besought his superiors 
:for permission to found a " Review " of the first class, the 
special mission of which would be the defence of the right 
of the Roman Pontiff to his temporal dominion in the States 
of the Church. Accordingly, the year 1850 saw the beginn- 
ing of the Civiltd Cattolica, which was the first of all the 
Jesuit " Reviews," and which, published originally in Naples, 
was soon transferred to Rome, and has ever easily held the 
first place among the Catholic periodicals of the world. 

(1) On one occasion, and shortly after the appearance of the Divinazione, the 
adversaries barely escaped a meeting which would certainly have been interesting. 
During the exile of Curci in Paris, he often visited Mgr. Fornari, the papal nuncio to 
France ; and one day, as he entered the courtyard he passed the sumptuous carriage of 
jsome member of the diplomatic body who had evidently just left the salon of the prelate. 
The Jesuit and the diplomat exchanged a fixed but an unrecognizing glance ; and when 
the former entered the nuncio's apartment, His Excellency asked : " Did you notice the 
beautiful equipage which just left the palace?" Curci replied : "Certainly; that of a 
colleague, probably ? " And Fornari smilingly said: " It was the carriage of the Minister- 
Plenipotentiary of His Sardinian Majesty— the carriage of the Abbate Gioberti." 
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Encouraged by the success of their Italian brother, the Jes- 
uits of France soon founded their Etudes, those of England 
their dfonth, and even those of Germany ventured to estab- 
lish their Stimmen aus Maria Loach. All of these organs 
of the Society soon demonstrated that the older period- 
icals of the Catholic world could advance no stronger claims 
to the gratitude and support of the faithful children of 
Christ's Vicar on earth; but none of them ever attained 
to the scientific and literary consequence, with which our 
fiery but judicially-minded Neapolitan endowed the creature 
of his own prolific brain, the Civiltd Cattolica. During his 
twenty-four years of journalistic combat against the united 
forces of the cosmopolitan Revolution and of Masonic impiety, 
Curci was true to the motto which he had chosen for his 
periodical, " Beat us populus, cujus dominus Deus ejus." And 
when, in 1S70, the Savoyard usurper feigned to consecrate 
the crime of the Porta Pia by a pretended vote of the Roman 
people, it was Curci who initiated the immense petition 
which was destined to manifest the true sentiments of the 
veritable Quirites ; it was Curci who founded a new journal 
for the purpose of seconding the Catholic and truly patriotic 
efforts of the Civilta Cattolica; and it was Curci who was 
the animating force of the many associations of faithful 
Christians who endeavored to impede the dedication of the 
Eternal City to the powers of hell. Such was the picture 
presented by the great Jesuit polemic until 1874, when he 
suddenly changed his cry, " Restore Rome to its Pope-King," 
to an affectation of the pious avowal, " We must bow to the 
will of God." 

Strange to say, for the proclamation of his change of views 
Curci seized the occasion of the publication of the first two 
volumes of his Exegetic and Moral Lessons, a collection of 
certain instructions which he had already delivered from 
the pulpit, and which naturally afforded few, if any, 
opportunities for an invocation of the blessing of God on 
" United Italy." It was the preface, however, which served 
to warn the Catholic world that it erred egregiously, when 
it regarded the destruction of the Temporal Power as an 
injury to the Church. Affecting to penetrate the secret 
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designs of the Most High, the recreant said : " God gave a 
great proof of His mercy to the Church when He deprived 
her of this temporal domain, and thus took from her the 
possibility of making a bad use of it. . . . God permitted this 
spoliation in order to sanctify His Church, and it is toward 
this sanctification that the efforts of the despoiled ought 
to be directed. ... It is incomprehensible how there can be 
so much lamentation at the moment when we ought to be 
thanking God for His mercy ; and least of all do I under- 
stand the efforts (put forth by the Holy See) to promote 
a confidence in an ultimate return to that past which has 
been destroyed by the permission of God We must aban- 
don all illusion, and bow to the will of God. . . .The pres- 
ent situation beiDg merely a consequence of the past, we 
should recognize the goodness of God in His accomplish- 
ment of these changes in the external conditions of His 
Church, and because of His having forced us, in spite of our- 
selves, to become detached from the goods of earth." In the 
Modem Dissension which he published in 1877, Curci tells us 
that while he was engaged in preparing the last volumes of 
his Lessons for the press, he was not so ill-informed con- 
cerning outside events, as not to see reason for affliction on 
account of the persistent efforts of the Pope to hide the truth 
from the Catholic world. Therefore it was, adds Curci, that 
he conceived the idea of developing the thoughts then ani- 
mating him in a Preface to the third volume. He communi- 
cated his design to " an eminent prelate" ; but that person- 
age advised him, he says, to lay his developed theories at 
the feet of the Pontiff before he presented them to the pub- 
lic. In accordance with this advice, the self-appointed 
counsellor of the Holy See sent to His Holiness, in June, 
1875, a Memorial which Pius IX. afterward qualified as " a 
piece of impertinence." We select the following passages 
from this document : " We must admit at once that Italy 
will never return to the olden conditions, least of all to the 
recognition of the temporal power of the Pope, as it existed 
until Sept. 20, 1870. This truth begins to penetrate even 
those minds which would prefer to hope to the contrary." 
As for the opinion that the temporal power is necessary for 
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the pontifical independence, Curci insisted that " although 
men have tried to make it dogmatically certain, using every 
kiud of fallacy and irrelevancy, it is the real cause of all the 
present troubles of the Church." And he asks : " Why 
should Italy be allowed to perish morally, simply because 
great wickednesses have contributed to her modern restora- 
tion ? " Nor does the new apologist of the Revolution hesi- 
tate to say that " United Italy has been made partly by God, 
and partly by the permission of God." Finally the Pontiff is 
approached on his weak side, that of his Italian patriotism and 
of his hatred of a German presence on Italian soil. If the 
Pope does not compromise with his despoilers, renouncing the 
imprescriptible rights of the Holy See, sanctioning sacrilege 
and brigandage, closing the sole mouth on earth which can 
protest authoritatively against injustice, then Italy, " enervated 
and sapped from within, separated from her natural ally, will 
be in danger of falling once more a prey to the Germans. For 
Italy will help Germany to crush France, only to be crushed 
in her turn by Germany." Let the Pontiff extend the hand 
of friendship to the Savoyard in the Quirinal, proclaiming a 
policy which is "reasonable, grand, and useful, and so 
necessary for the preservation and prosperity of Italy." Let 
the pontifical ear be closed to the suggestions of " a press 
which calls itself Catholic, while it imposes its system on 
imbeciles by manoeuvres the most ignoble, and while it tries to 
reduce the wise to silence." There is but one way of sal- 
vation for the Pontiff and for Italy — a hearty and thorough 
acceptation, on the part of the once Pope-King, of the 
" glorious " results of the " grand " Italian Revolution. If 
the Holy See continues in its obstinacy, theu, predicts Curci, 
''the Almighty will use the mistakes of the good and the in- 
iquities of the wicked to inflict on the Church a long course of 
suffering — suffering which will strengthen her by a recourse 
to the evangelical principles which now seem to have been 
fomotten." The world was not astonished when it learned 
that the author of this mixture of absurdities, sophisms, and 
lies, all diametrically opposed to the doctrine and policy 
professed by the Holy See, had been expelled from that So- 
ciety of Jesus into which he had entered fifty-two years 
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previously. We are dispensed from any obligation of now 
refuting the ravings which entailed this catastrophe, since 
they are merely manifestations of the revolutionary princi- 
ples which engaged so much of our attention when we treat- 
ed of the pontificates of Pius VI., Pius VII. , Gregory XVI., 
and Pius IX. ; but the reader may not object to a succinct no- 
tice of the other works with which the quondam champion 
of the triple crown illustrated his otherwise inexplicable 
change of front. 

The Modern Dissension Between the Church and Italy 
appeared in December, 1877 ; and the author informed his 
readers that his intention had been " to write a useful, not a 
scandalous book." He congratulated himself on the pre- 
sumed fact that all who knew him would not expect a scan- 
dalous work from his pen ; they would " not be deceived by 
those journals, in regard to which he was about to adminis- 
ter severe justice." He was entirely " confident that the 
present work would be more beneficial to Italy than anything 
he had ever written " ; for it would be seen that he had demon- 
strated that " all the obstacles, iuterposed by the Church 
between the Italians and a love of the motherland, were rub- 
bish contrived by ignoramuses who posed as doctors in 
Israel and as paladins of Catholicism." Then he declared 
that the temporal dominion of the Popes was irrevocably 
vanished, and that probably the loss was all for the best. 
But who was responsible for the miseries which afflicted Italy 
because of that everlasting " Roman question " which no 
man could bury ? All these miseries, according to Curci, 
were due, " not to the new government, which in spite of its 
faults might have been made good as easily as it has 
been made bad ; the responsibility belonged to the weaklings 
and cowards who despoiled themselves of their rights in 
favor of the enemies of morality and religion, and neverthe- 
less have the audacity to term themselves Catholics." These 
weaklings and cowards are those Italian Catholics who, 
following the counsels (not the orders) of the Pontiff, take 
part indeed in municipal affairs, but refuse to recognize the 
powers of the Quiriual by any participation in parliamentary 
elections ; and Curci feels nausea when he thinks of " their 
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mystical and arrogant inertness, as well as of their torpid 
Catholicism."' The sons of these piquduri are all " puny 
and almost rickety creatures, while the progeny of those who 
have left the pale of the Church is blooming and vigorous." 
As for those who devote their pens to the cause of the Pope- 
King, " that party without a name, they are a handful of 
fanatics who unceasingly croak against those who decline to 
obey their orders " ; and thej r may bo styled " little snakes 
disguised as journalists," whose weapons are " insipid epi- 
grams and every kind of uncouthness," and who are capable 
of descanting fittingly "only upon triduums and novenas." 
The perverted Curcihas no good words for Catholic France, 
whatever he may think of Masonic, infidel France ; the 
quondam decrier of the German, like his leaders at Monte 
Citorio and in the Quirinal, finds gratitude for services 
received a bitter thing, and therefore he now flatters the 
German, and unblushingly sneers at " that famous Eldest 
Daughter of the Church," a pitiful victim of her own " phan- 
tasmagorias." After the publication of the Modern Dissen- 
sion, Curci retired to a suburb of Florence for the pursuit of 
exegetical study ; but in 1881, he proved that he had by no 
means abandoned the political arena, as many of his well- 
wishers had fancied. The pamphlet which he now issued was 
attractively entitled The New Italy and the Old Zealots : but 
it was not received by the Italian revolutionary public with the 
acclamations which had been given to the Dissension. The 
curiosity of the reading masses had been satisfied ; and what 
was more conducive to a neglect of the unfrocked religious, 
the foes of the Vatican were disgusted with his persistency 
in professing the Catholic faith. Nor was this discouraging 
indifference lessened when the year 1883 witnessed the ap- 
pearance of The Royal Vatican, the Surviving Devouring 
Worm of the Catholic Church (1), although the title was 
indicative of a feast for the cleric -baiters, and although the 
atithor had dished up for their delectation all the alleged 
scandals concerning the papal court which Liberalism had 
either concocted or exaggerated. The Iiassegna indicated 

(1) When an experience of several months had taught the booksellers that the first edi- 
tion was in danger of never being exhausted, they announced in their catalogues : " Price 
reduced from six to three lire." 
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to Curci the estimation in which the Royal Vatican was 
held by the Liberal party, when, commenting on the basic 
and pet idea of the author, it entitled its article " Illusions 
Regarding a Reconciliation," and placed among those illu- 
sions " the Curcian theory of a complete distinction between 
the royal and the spiritual Vatican." And the journal add- 
ed : " Let us suppose that Leo XIII. fully resigned himself 
to accomplished facts, and that he dreamed no more about a 
restoration of the temporal power. Would that fact neces- 
sarily entail a reconciliation between the Church and the 
State ? By no means." In fact, Curci was then made to 
realize the Liberal demand which we have heard Crispi ex- 
pressing when he said to King Humbert : " Our work is still 
incomplete ; we must now prevent the Vatican from ruling 
the consciences of men." 

After the comparative failure of the Royal Vatican, Curci 
published only one incendiary pamphlet, the Scandal of the 
Royal Vatican : and then he devoted his remaining days al- 
most entirely to the composition of his Memoirs. It was to 
the two last ebullitions of Curci that Leo XIII. alluded on 
Christmas Eve, 1883, when he said to the assembled cardin- 
als : " To the troubles caused us by external enemies we may 
add those which we have suffered from some of our own flock ; 
some of whom have woefully wandered, while others, by 
means of insidious artifices and ignoble writings, have played 
the part of forgetful and ungrateful sons, endeavoring to 
render their Mother, the Church, responsible for the evils 
which afflict her so cruelly, instead of ascribing the guilt to 
those whose sole object is to outrage and vilify her." From 
the day that Curci was expelled from the Society, he had lived 
as a secular priest, of course unbeneficed, but celebrating 
the Holy Sacrifice, the small and unfrequent honoraria for 
which function, together with some pitiful remuneration for 
hack literary work, if we are to credit his assertion, alone 
enabled him to exist ; but it is not improbable that he received 
considerable assistance from those whose cause he was serv- 
ing. Be this as it may, until the culmination of his self- 
inflicted misfortunes, his expulsion from the Society had not 
compromised his good standing as an ecclesiastic ; and the 
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friendship of the .archbishop of Florence was always an as- 
surance that comfort and honor would be at his command, 
whenever he chose to return to the right path. But his respect- 
able ecclesiastical status was dependent entirety upon the 
mercy of the Holy See which he had outraged; and although 
from the beginning of the pontificate of Leo XIII. the leniency 
of Pius IX. had been more than imitated in his regard, Cure i 
was eventually made to feel in his own person what he had 
often taught to others, that pontifical mercy must be guided 
by pontifical duty. In the early days of 1884, he learned 
that all of his recent works had been condemned publicly by 
the Holy See, and in a few months he learned that he was 
not only suspended a divin is, but even excommunicated. In a 
letter which the Pontiff wrote to the archbishop of Florence, 
His Holiness recapitulated for the benefit of the prelate the 
entire history of the aberrations of his protegee — aberrations 
which " frightened the Pontiff, because of their fatal influ- 
ence on inconsiderate youth." Having pronounced the sent- 
ence in very energetic terms, the Pope concluded : " We re- 
ject and condemn all these ill-timed and false ideas, as well 
as all this author's abominable assaults on this Apostolic 

See and on our Holy Congregations However, our charity 

impels us to trust that his repentance may atone for all that 
his rashness has effected ; and we shall continue to beg God 
to enlighten his understanding, and to strengthen his will." 
The archbishop immediately communicated the contents of 
this letter to his clergy in an apposite circular, beseeching 
all to implore of heaven that "the diocese of Florence, which 
had been made the theatre of so great a scandal, might be- 
come the theatre of a much needed reparation." Curci re- 
ceived official information of his excommunication in the be- 
ginning of September ; and on the loth, he sent to the Abbate 
Margotti, the intrepid editor of the Unitd Cattolica whom 
he had for years so ferociously assailed, a request for the 
publication of the following retractation : " I have read the 
letter which, under date of Aug. 27, the Sovereign Pontiff 
addressed to His Lordship, the archbishop of Florence, and 
which was transmitted to me on the fifth of this month. By 
this letter I have been fully informed that the legitimate 
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authority of the Church has found things worthy of censure 
in those three works of mine which have already been placed 
on the Index. Therefore I believe that duty calls on me to 
make the following declaration, and I request that it be 
made public. Impelled by the respect which I profess, and 
which I have always professed, for the Catholic Church and 
for her visible Head, I reject and condemn everything that 
my last writings present in contradiction of the faith, morals, 
discipline, and rights of our Holy Church. And this my re- 
tractation must be regarded as covering not only all that I 
myself perceive to be reprehensible in my works (for I 
cheerfully renounce my own judgment in the matter), but 
also all that has been condemned by those whom the Holy 
Ghost instituted for the government of the Church of God. 
I trust that this sincere expression of my sentiments will con- 
tribute to a reparation of the scandal which I have given ; 
and I hope that in consideration of this my submission, our 
Holy Father will deign to receive me once more as the last 
of his sons in Jesus Christ ! " So unreserved a manifesta- 
tion of obedience could produce but one effect ; and in a few 
days, His Grace of Florence had the happiness of announc- 
ing to his diocesans that the Abbate Curci, " his dearly- 
beloved brother, having been duly absolved and rehabilitated, 
again offers among us the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass." How- 
ever, the edification consequent on this act of proper humility 
was of brief duration ; the retractation had scarcely been 
welcomed, when the Liberal journals of Europe published a 
letter in which Curci protested against " a too wide inter- 
pretation of his words." He affected to believe that it was 
" his duty to enlighten the reader as to his meaning " ; it was 
to be remembered that he " reprobated the Royal Vatican, 
not because of its teachings, but because it had been inter- 
dicted." Such was the spirit which animated the " convert- 
ed " Curci as he wrote two or three more pamphlets, which 
excited no interest even among the Liberals, and as he 
composed the Memoirs which he intended to be a vindication 
of his inconsistencies. 

The Memoirs of Curci, although written after his recon- 
ciliation with the Holy See, form, in too many respects, a 
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kind of summary of all the bitter personalities with which 
lie had illustrated the Dissoisiou and the Royal Vutican — 
outrageous attacks which an atmosphere of polemics may 
sometimes explain, but which are absurdly out of place in a 
work which is composed on the brink of the grave, and when 
the world has ceased to give a sign that the existence of the 
writer is still remembered. In these 3Iemoirs there is 
scarcely any indication of the man of talent, of noble thoughts, 
and of literary power ; one perceives only the worst side of 
Curci's character, as it naturally externated itself when he 
emancipated himself from the control of the religious spirit 
— his too frequently vulgar vanity, his proneness to unworthy 
impertinences, and his continual torture of self with morbid 
reflections on his fancied injuries. As he looks back on the 
career of Pins IX., he seems to regard that Pontiff as merely 
an imbecile : " It was the great fault of Cavour to have 
thought that Pius IX. possessed the qualities of a king;" 
this Pope deserved no monument, and that which now marks 
the spot where his remains repose " was erected b}* his 
creatures, all of whom were created in the philosophical sense 
of the term — ex nihilo sui et suhjecti." He loves to manifest 
his feigned contempt for those whom Pius IX. especially 
cherished — Antonelli, "with his astute finesse "; Simeoni, 
" who knew nothing about statesmanship " ; even Curci's 
own venerable general, Father Beckx, "a man of weak will, 
which age rendered still weaker." But Victor Emmanuel ! 
He was " the worthy son of the magnanimous Charles 
Albert." And Cavour! "In both politics and religion I 
was with Cavour." Then he sympathized with Miughetti, 
" that grand statesman." Even Bonghi, who qualified the 
Papacy as " the cancer of Italy," was hailed by Curci as 
" my friend." The Marquis Massimo d'Azeglio, who de- 
tested the Jesuits, although his brother (Taparelli) was one 
of their luminaries, was "that excellent Massimo" in the 
mind of Curci. Even the blasphemous Leopardi finds grace 
in his eyes. But what shall we say of his treatment of his 
late brethren of that Society " which he had always loved, 
and still loved with a most sincere affection"? He tells us 
that in his day " the Pvoman College had become, in matter 
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of studies, a veritable Babel, because of the confusion there 
reigning." He insists that among the Jesuits there then 
prevailed " many enormous faults which revealed their moral 
decadence," and that those faults subsisted " either because 
the superiors were igornant of them, or did not comprehend 
them, or — what was worse — did not have the courage or the 
strength to correct them." The great astronomer, Secchi, 
was a fairly good man, according to Curci ; but he thought 
more of the stars than of the saints, and he desired, above 
all, that his brethren should revere in him " a science which, 
after all, might well have been ignored." As for Armellini, 
if we are to credit Curci, he was a vain man, and knew not 
the first principles of exegesis. Another celebrated pro- 
fessor is said to have taught Scholasticism, " because he was 
at the ball, and was therefore expected to dance ; but his 
highest ambition was to see a crowd of aristocratic women 
waiting at his confessional." We are even asked to believe 
that some of the Jesuit professors were ignorant men (1). 
Curci is careful, however, to remind us of his own great 
merits. Speaking of his exegetical work, he says that " since 
Dom Calmet, nothing like it has appeared " ; and he laments 
because in the government of the Society he has been ever 
" left in the background." Here we have his great grievance. 
In the Dissension he says : " During my membership of more 
than half a century in the Society, I have always been a 
stranger (to its government) ; but since I did not enter it for 
the sake of exalted position, ... I resigned myself to pass my 
few remaining years as the very refuse of the Society." No 
one can arise from a perusal of the Memoirs of Curci without 
a firm persuasion that the eloquent Jesuit would never have 

(1) We are told by Curci that Father Rozanka, a Pole, was very obtuse, and knew very 
little of the language (Latin) in which he was expected to lecture. Curci says that during 
an examination in Moral Theology which he underwent during his scholasticate before 
this professor, the matter of matrimonial impediments was taken up, and Ko^anka pro- 
posed this case of conscience : Fit casus : Titius Inops ducit uxorem. Quid faciendum ? 
Of course, the young student replied that the parties should not he troubled, but should 
live in the fear of the Lord. Then, says Curci, the professor cried : " But don't you per- 
ceive, sir, that here there is a question of an invalidating impediment ? " And when the 
scholastic replied that he never had heard that poverty was an invalidating impediment 
for matrimony, the Pole was non-plnssed, until one of the laughing co-examiners came to 
his rescue, saying : " Your Reverence wished to state that Titius was Impos : but you used 
the word Inops." Truly the perspicacity of his readers must have appeared inflnitesima) 
t o Cnrei. 
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gone astray, had he paid, in 1874, some little attention to the 
severe but true judgment which he had pronounced, in 1854, 
in the case of "that grand immoderate spirit," the author of 
the Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion : " Lamennais, 
like Tertnllian, possessed many virtues ; but he was wanting 
in the most necessary of all, humility. Alas ! This priest, 
once so honored, rebelled against the Church and the Papacy, 
and ended in apostasy." By the mercy of God, Curci never 
apostatized ; and when he died in 1891, he had been fully 
reconciled with the Church, and had been re-admitted into the 
Society of Jesus. 



CHAPTEK XIX. 

THE ATOSTASY OF DCELLINGER. 

There is a widespread and erroneous impression to the 
effect that the unfortunate Doellinger, the founder of the 
" Old Catholic " heresy, was a faithful son of the Church 
until the Vatican Council proclaimed the doctrine of the In- 
fallibility of the Koman Pontiff. And nevertheless, as early 
as 1860, ten years before the promulgation of the dogma 
which the " German science " of the Bavarian professor re- 
fused to accept, he avowed the already consummated ship- 
wreck of his faith to an intimate friend. During a visit to 
the Protestant historian, J. B. Bcehmer, the conversation 
having turned on the literary projects of the provost, his 
friend asked : " Why do you not finish your History of the 
Church (1), before you undertake other work?" And Doel- 
linger replied: "I cannot finish it. The latter part of it 
would not agree with the former ; the conclusion of my His- 
tory of the Church would be thoroughly Protestant" (2). 
And this was the Doellinger whose correspondence with Easss, 
the future bishop of Strassbourg who had founded the Kath- 
olik Review in 1825, shows that then the future apostate posed 

(1) Doellinger had Interrupted his Historu of Vie Church when he began his writings 
on the period of the Reformation, and he never finished it, contenting himself with pub- 
lishing; certain fragments, of which the ragaiiism and Jwlaixm was the most noteworthy. 

(2) Boehmer narrated this fact tothe publicist, Jorg. SeeKannen^rleser's Triple- Alliatw 
p. 8ft Paris, 1893 
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as one of the few " Ultrainontanes " then in Germany. 
This was the Doellinger who in a letter to Riess in 1826 found 
fault with the Tubinger Quartalschrift, a Catholic periodical 
which suffered from Jesuitaphobia : " These good men fear 
lest they may say a word in favor of the Jesuits. Is it not 
grotesque ? If perchance something complimentary to the 
Society drops from their pens, they immediately neutralize 
it." This was the Doellinger who had bitterly condemned, 
in another letter to Rress, what was to be one of the war-cries 
of his future " Old Catholic " brethren — the marriage of the 
clergy. Speaking of an attack on ecclesiastical celibacy which 
the Theiner brothers had published, he said : " Is it not humil- 
iating, when we see even priests rebelling against the Church ? 
These Theiners should be beaten with rods. See that the 
Katholik makes an example of them." This was the Doel- 
linger who in 1832, when Lamennais asked him what course 
the " great immoderate spirit " should pursue in regard to 
the papal condemnation, replied : " Submit." But the Doel- 
linger of those happier days was the intimate friend of such 
grand Christian souls as Goerres, Eingseis, Moehler, and Klee ; 
and perhaps it was merely in accordance with his pre-eminent 
characteristic of never having a will of his own, that his works 
of that period were animated by a thoroughly Catholic spirit. 
It was this excessive susceptibility to the impressions of 
the moment that ultimately ruined Doellinger ; as Joerg re- 
marked, when alluding to the famous discussions between 
the Correspondant and the Univers, " After he had received 
a letter from Eio, he was all Kio ; and if a letter from Mon- 
talembert arrived on the following day, he was all Monta- 
lembert. The last correspondent was always right." This 
lamentable defect, however, worked no great detriment in 
the mind of Doellinger until he fell under the influence of 
John (afterward Lord) Acton, now a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who, although a mere boy of seventeen 
when he became the nominal pupil of the idol of Munich, 
soon showed that he was the idol's master and predestined 
evil genius (1). Breathing continually the quasi-mephytic 

(1) Concerning this dominant influence of Acton over the mind and destinies of Doel- 
linger, Kannengieser says : " In 1819 a young Englishman of noble family was entrusted 
to the care of Doellinger for the completion of his scientific and literary education. Lord 
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atmosphere which surrounded Acton no less than it surround- 
ed the Jesuit-eating theologist, Huber, and several others 
ejustlem fttrfuris, Dudlinger showed, even before the avowal 
to Beehmer which we have noted, that his faith had been 
weakened. Jcerer, who has been stvled his foremost disci- 
pie, said of him even in 1858 : " In order to become a heretic, 
Dcellinger wants onl} r to be assured of his rear-guard." 

In the autumn of 18G0 there appeared a work by Dcellin- 
ger which bore the title Christianity and the Church, and 
was written in a thoroughly Catholic spirit ; not only was 
the temporal power of the Pontiff defended, but certain of its 
sentiments were intelligible only under the supposition that 
the author believed in the still undefined doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility. But in April of the following year, he de- 
livered in the " Odeon " of Munich two discourses which 
were gleefully acclaimed by the Liberal press on account of 
their disrespectful tone toward the Holy See. As yet, how- 
ever, the timidity of Dcellinger was greater than his vanity ; 
and in order to calm the indignation of the Catholics which 
had heen expressed in no uncertain manner, he pretended 
that the Liberal journals had grossly exaggerated some of his 



Acton-Dalberg was seventeen years old when he arrived in Munich. He was a boy of 
quick intelligence aud very precocious; and his temperament attested his double origin. 
Through his mother he was German, she, nfc Duchess of Dalberg, having married an 
English nobleman. After the death of her first husband, the duchess espoused the Whig 
minister. Earl Granville. The mere mention of this double marriage Indicates the sur- 
roundings amid which the new disciple of Dcellinger had passed his boyhood. Although 
a Catholic because his mother was one, he lived in a Protestant and Liberal atmosphere 
which was necessarily an obstacle to his religious development. Full of admiration for 
Gladstone, Russell, etc., he had conceived an invincible repugnance for Wiseman and the 
English convertsof the day. He was bitter against the restoratiou of the English hierarchy, 
and like all his Intimates, he entertained feelings of horror for the Jesuits. It is evident 
therefore, that the young Acton was more of a Protestant than of a Catholic. His mother 
perceived this fact ; and In hopes of withdrawing her son from pernicious Influences, she 
confided him to the care of the most illustrious scholar in Germany. She trusted that Dcel- 
linger, by means of his knowledge and his faith, would subjugate his English Telemachus. 
But wonder of wonders! The contrary happened. The erudite scholar, who knew only 
his books, was conquered by the young politician who had a great experience of life. 
Lord Acton was certainly the evil genius of Dcellinger ; he obtained an Incredible ascen- 
dency over his master, and drew him iuseuslhly Into schism. And this was effected be- 
cause the young Englishman was endowed with what Dcellinger did not possess-ehanicter. 
In this species of conmibium, of Intellectual marriage. If I may so speak, which was 
contracted between the master and the beardless pupil, the latter represented the virile 
element. Dcellinger had no firmness in his disposition : he continually yielded to trans- 
lent influences When Acton entered the household of Dcellinger, he became literally 

the master of the professor's soul. Hitherto the French friends of the Bavarian had exer- 
-Ised a happy influence over him : their very disputes could never have drawn Dcel- 
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observations, and lie made haste to issue, after a labor of 
only three months, his Church and (he Churches, (he Pap- 
acy and (lie Temporal Power. The first part of this work 
was an excellent championship of the Holy See ; but in the 
second part, which treated of the pontifical difficulties then 
obtaining in the temporal order, while the author modified 
many of the views expressed in the " Odeon," he so flattered 
the Liberal school, that the His(orisch-Poli(ische Blatter 
plainly charged him with having capitulated to the enemies 
of Eome. In 1863, the Papal Fables of the Middle Age 
appeared ; and here for the first time Dcellinger explicitly 
attacked the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, relying princi- 
pally on the alleged heresy of Pope Honorius (1). In Sep- 
tember, 1863, at the first of the Congresses of Munich which 
he had organized for the glorification of " German science " 
even at the expense of Catholic faith, Dcellinger first emitted 
his pet idea of reconciliation of the " three great Churches, 
the Koman, the Greek, and' the Anglican," by means of a 
suppression of everything that separated them, and by a 
maintenance of whatever they all accepted — a scheme which 
implied the possibility of an abandonment, on the part of 

linger from tlie right path, for in spite cf their dissensions of later days, they all loved the 
Church with their entire souls. The fall of Lamennais had only strengthened their con- 
victions. Montalembert had cried : ' The Church is more than a woman: she is a mother.' 
And Ihe French Catholic correspondents of Dcellinger cherished an inexpressible tender- 
ness for that mother, while the Bavarian shared that feeling until the day when Lord 
Acton succeeded in giving another direction to his thoughts. This disciple put the profes- 
sor in relation with his compatriots — not, however, with men like Wiseman. Newman, 
Manning, an' 1 others of the young English Catholic school— but with a group of Protestant 
Liberals, of whom Gladstone was more or less the soul. Dcellinger became entirely Lord 

Acton, in anticipation of the moment when he would become entirely Gladstone 

When he lost his old friends, he lost, we may say, his compass ; he was like a ship with- 
out a helmsman ; perfidious friends directed the course of the vessel, resolved on casting her 
on the rocks. The ship was not wrecked until many years had elaps-ed. Thanks to the 
impetus of the direction already initiated, thanks also to one or two of his olden intimates, 
the moral vagaries of Dcellineer were not perceived at once ; he drifted a long time, ere 
be foundered on the shoals of heresy Perhaps all would have yet been well, if Dcel- 
linger had remained faithful to his vocation as a historian : but questions of religious 
politics were the order of the day. Young Italy was preparing her war for independence, 
and English diplomacy favored hf»r ambition. Lord Acton took a keen interest in the pol- 
tical struggles which his English friendshad instigated ; a decided partisan of Italian unity, 
he condemned the temporal power of the Pope. These problems were often discussed by 
the master and the pupil ; and Dcellinger ended by harboring all the antipathies of the 
English Liberals, and by encouraging the designs of the Sub-Alpine plotters. The past 
lost its attractions for him ; instead of burying himself in historical documents, he now 
devoured Italian pamphlets and the reports of English diplomacy. The effervescence of 
the peninsulars consumed him ; he became an Italianissimn." 
(1) For the defence of Pope Honorius, see our Vol. i., p. 432. 
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the Church, of at least some part of her dogmatic teaching. 
This step in the path of " religious progress " was rewarded 
iu the following October by the provost's appointment as a 
member of the Boyal Bavarian " Historical Commission," 
and so great was his glee on receiving this gratification of 
one of his supreme ambitions, that he wrote to Jcerg : " Est 
mirabile in oculis iiostris." Besides this token of approba- 
tion, others had been g^ven to Dcellinger by King Max- 
imilian II., whose ideal scheme for religious pacification 
was practically a mere subsitution of a kind of Universal 
Academy instead of the Church ; in 18G0, His Majesty had 
conferred on him a decoration which allowed him to appear 
at court — a favor which caused him, although he had said 
in 1859 that the court was " a mad house," to now call on 
Jcerg to rejoice because " the wind had changed." Ranke 
was delighted with the ebullition of Dcellinger at the Con- 
gress of Munich ; writing to Sybel on Oct. 7, the histori- 
ographer of His Prussian Majesty said : " Dcellinger has 
defended the rights of science so well, that we may regard him 
as being, in a certain sense, one of our friends and allies." 
These rights of science, and let it be understood, particular- 
ly cl " German science," were strenuously vindicated by 
Dcellinger in the funeral oration for Maximilian II. which 
ne pronounced before the Academy of Munich on March 30, 
18G4, insisting that " Germany is the heart of Europe, and 
Bavaria is the heart of Germany ; Munich is il:s heart of 
Bavaria, and the Academy or the University is the heart of 
Municn." In January, 18G5, the provost completed a study 
on the Question of the Seminary of Spire and the Syllabus, 
and in 1S6G a pamphlet on the Council of Trent, both of 
which were redolent of a spirit of bitter hatred for the 
Papacy, but were retained in the Avriter's desk until his 
death enabled Reusch, an injudicious friend, io give them to 
the public among other effusions of minor importance (1). 
In 1867, the Allgemcine Zeitung and the Neue Freie Pressc 
published a series of venemons anti-papal articles which a 
few of the friends of Dcellinger refused, contrary to the 
general opinion, to regard as his productions. Jcerg said 

(!) If trior Writings of DicUingtr. Stuttgart, 1890. 
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at the time that the provost had placed his signature on 
them by means of the fulsome eulogies of himself which the 
articles contained ; and their appearance in the posthumous 
collection published by Reusch is a uroof that the unfortu- 
nate was really their author. In 1868, he " corrected " his 
Christianity and the Church, suppressing all the passages of 
the first edition which favored the Holy See ; and when the 
"corrected " version appeared, the reader was left in ignor- 
ance concerning the " corrections." In 1869, when the 
Protestant and Catholic worlds were both indulging in 
speculations upon the imminent Council of the Vatican, the 
Allgemeine Zeitung published several anonymous articles 
which time has shown to have been written by Doellinger, 
and which were more injurious to the Papacy than anything 
which he had hitherto produced ; and when a friend, taking 
for granted that the paroxysms were his, ventured to re- 
prove him, the hypocrite replied : " Your reproaches are 
unjust. I am always the same ; I follow the march of events 
attentively and tranquilly. It is true that I do„not approve 
of everything that is being now done in the name of the 
Church ; but can it therefore be said that I sulk? If so, 
then certainly St. Bernard and Fenelon were sulkers." 
This comparison of himself with the last of the Fathers 
and with the gentle dove of Cambray deprives Doellinger of 
every claim to be excused on the score of good faith. Well 
may Kannengieser say : " When revolt is accompanied by 
frankness, it may have its grandeur ; but we find it difficult 
to pardon the hypocrite who lifts his eyes toward heaven 
while he assassinates. Doellinger had the misfortune to 
play this part, and the stain is irremovable. For his honor 
it is a pity that he did not at least regret these articles. 
At a time of violent anger, one may pen pages which he 
may afterward deplore most sincerely ; but alas ! such a re- 
gret did not trouble the heart of the learned historian. 
When a friend conjured him to close the mouths of his 
accusers by publishing an avowal of submission to the Holy 
See, the provost took advantage of the anonymousness of 
the articles, and said that he had nothing to retract ;, 'he 
accuses himself who excuses himself.' he wrote, adding that 
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his conscience was tranquil. It was a strange conscience 
that prompted him to unite these articles in the volume 
which he entitled The Pojie and the Council, by Juiius." 

In the work which Doellinger published under the pen-name 
of Janus, he rejected not only the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontift", but also that of (Ecumenical Councils ; according to 
the infallible Janus, public opinion, guided of course by 
" German science," of which Doellinger at least implicitly 
claimed to be the incarnation, was to take the place once 
occupied by the Popes or by the bishops assembled in 
Council. Since the ninth century, there has been no Church ; 
we must now try to re-discover her ; when the bishops con- 
sidered whether or not they should proclaim the Pope 
infallible, they were amusing themselves with child's play, 
for the Papacy itself is illegitimate. Such is a summary of 
the teachings of Janus ; but when, a few months after the 
appearance of the incendiary lucubration, the same Janus 
addressed his Be/lections to the bishops who were on the 
point of starting for the Vatican Council, he showed that he 
was indeed two-faced, for he adopted a tone of evangelical 
sweetness, and he begged the prelates to remember the 
solemnity of an oath. Nothing, he said, could exceed the 
respect with which he regarded them ; but this assurance 
was eloquently belied when, shortly afterward, he declared 
that the French episcopal partisans of the Pope-King were 
like " a lot of old women armed with the squirt of Moliere, 
trying to save a palace in flames." We have already given 
some attention to the course pursued by Doellinger in 
reference to the Council of the Vatican (1) ; but there are 
other details which will interest the student. When the note 
of Prince Hohenlohe, praying the European powers to pre- 
vent the meeting of the Council, had failed of success, 
Doellinger, who had inspired that note, did not therefore 
regard his cause as desperate. No sooner had the prelates 
arrived in the Eternal City, than he began to pnblish in the 
Allgcmeine Zeitung a series of letters on the Council which 
purported to come from Rome, but were wri'tten by him after 
he had studied information furnished to him by his friend 

(1) See Vol. v.. ch. 17. 
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Friedrich and by Count Arnim, who were then really in the 
capital of Christendom. One of these letters, that of Jan. 19, 
1870, abandoned the affectation of anonymousness which the 
others presented, and the author took care to draw the 
attention of the public to his position as a " doctor of the 
Church — Lehrer der Kirche" averring that his conscience 
was troubled, because of the imminent ecclesiastical rev- 
olution. The numerous endorsements of these letters — 
forwarded by Protestants, Freemasons, avowed infidels, and 
men bearing the stamp of every school except the Catholic — 
caused Schulte, one of the most prominent of the Dcellinger- 
ites, to hope that the conciliar minority would carry its 
point ; but the master told him that they "could not count 
on the bishops," and that it would be better to convoke a 
Council of the anti-infallibilists, in order to show their power. 
We have seen the importance of this and similar reunions of 
the future heretics ; here we would merely remind the 
student that the first Dcellingerite assembly, convened at 
Nuremberg on Aug. 25, 1870, was composed of eleven priests 
and two laymen. The chief consequences of this convention 
were the pastoral of .the German bishops, assembled in 
Fulda, warning their flocks concerning the machinations of 
the Neo-Protestants ; and a demand of the archbishop of 
Munich, addressed to the Faculty of Theology in the 
University, calling on its members to announce their defini- 
tive position in reference to the dogma of Papal Infallibility. 
Seven of these professors submitted to the Vatican decrees ; 
Dcellinger refused compliance, continuing to lecture in the 
University, and strange to say, the seminarians of Munich 
were sufficiently fatuous to frequent his exhibitions (1). 
That His Grace of Munich should have so long allowed this 
scandal is a curiosity of episcopal polity. Undoubtedly 
the protection of the mad king, Louis II., prevented the 

(1) One day toward the end of 1870, one of these seminarians happened to And a 
portfolio of Doellinger which the professor had mislaid. Impelled by youthful curiosity, 
the lad examined the contents, and he found among them the proof-sheets of the 
Ecclesiastical History which Kurtz, a Protestant, had recently written. Further investi- 
gation showed that for some time Doellinger had delivered, verbatim et literatim, the 
course of Kurtz to his own auditors. When the rector of the seminary restored the 
portfolio to Doellinger, he requested the old gentleman to have some respect for the 
faith of his students ; and justice demands that we record that the hint was taken, at least 
to some extent. 
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entertainment of any hope that the heretical professor of 
Ecclesiastical History would be deprived of his chair in a 
State institution; just at this time the monarch wrote to his 
protegee : " I am glad that I have not been deceived in you. 
I have often declared that you are 1113' Bossuet. Veritable 
rock of the Church, I am proud of you." But the recalci- 
trant was certainly excommunicated ipso facto because of his 
obstinately heretical teachings ; and proper ecclesiastical zeal 
now demanded that the toleration he still enjoyed should be 
abrogated immediately by a public announcement of that ex- 
communication. Only when that course had been pursued, 
would the seminarians and other Catholic students of the 
University be compelled to avoid the lecture-room of Doel- 
linger. Not until January 4, 1871, did His Grace of Munich 
demand a retractation from his rebellious diocesan, and then 
his letter was answered with a request for a delay of a few 
weeks, during which the culprit "might conscientiously 
study the grave question on which his future depended." 
The insincerity of this prayer was almost immediately de- 
monstrated when, on January 20 and 22, the Allgemeine 
Zeituxg published two letters, anonymous indeed, but which 
all Germany recognized as Dcellingerian, and which, like all 
of the other anonymous productions which were universally 
ascribed to the professor, the collection given to the world 
by Reusch acknowledges as such. These letters heaped out- 
rages on the archbishop of Munich, and denounced the 
Catholic Church as an institution dangerous for any State. 
Eight days after these ebullitions, however, their author 
wrote to his ordinary, not anonymously, but as Dr. Doellin- 
ger, begging for another respite, during which he might 
" implore light from the Most High." And again, almost 
immediately, the Allgemeine Zeitung of February 10 present- 
ed to its readers an anonymous lucubrntiou, which is also 
accepted by Beusch, and which branded the archbishop as 
a former. Nevertheless, on February 15 the prelate signified 
to the hypocrite that a further delay of a month was accord- 
ed to him ; and when that term was about to expire, and a 
respite of eight additional days was requested, for the purpose 
of enabling the heretic " to examine the many documents 
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which lie was receiving from every quarter," His Grace pater- 
nally granted the favor. Meanwhile Lord Acton and other 
self-proclaimed good theologians, the real leaders of the 
movement which was fondly supposed by many good Prot- 
estants to prognosticate the final demise of that Papacy 
which had been so frequently killed, were prompting their 
scapegoat as he prepared the pronunciamiento which was to 
announce to the world the birth of the Bismarckian National 
Church of Germany. On March 25, the AUgemeine Zeitung 
published Doellinger's formal declaration that " as Christian, 
as a theologian, as a historian, and as a citizen, he could not 
accept the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Roman Pon- 
tiff." And he exultantly proclaimed : " Thousands of priests, 
and hundreds of thousands of lay persons, think as I think, 
and regard the recent conciliar decrees as inadmissable. 
Down to this present moment no Catholic has ever told me 
that he was convinced of the truth of those doctrines ; and 
all my friends and acquaintances declare that their exper- 
ience is like mine." Even this manifesto did not induce the 
archbishop of Munich to declare the excommunication 
of Doellinger ; he simply announced that thereafter the 
seminarians of his diocese would not be allowed to attend 
the lectures in Ecclesiastical History which were given 
in the University of Munich. But on April 17 r His Grace 
felt that he was compelled to act ; and the faithful were in- 
formed that by his own avowals the great Dr. Doellinger 
had segregated himself from the Catholic communion. Nat- 
urally " the champion who had endeavored to save the 
Church " was congratulated by all the Protestant, Masonic, 
Jewish, and avowedly infidel journals of the world ; the 
University of Oxford enrolled him among its Doctors of 
Laws (at least a superfluous compliment to the most prom- 
inent exponent of " German science ") ; the ex-Carmelite 
apostate, Loyson, prophesied that the unfortunate would be 
revenged by the terrible punishments which were being 
prepared for "those who had corrupted the Church." 

We have already shown, in our dissertation on the " Old 
Catholics," the miserable delusion under which Doellinger 
labored when he flattered himself that hundreds of thousands 
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of Catholics would follow him as lie deserted from the 
Roman camp ; now we would draw the attention of the 
reader to some features of the evolution which the heresi- 
arch experienced, after his emancipation from the " tyranny " 
of the Catholic Church. One of the most salient of these 
features, although an apparently necessary accompaniment 
of every abandonment of the faith, was his treatment of the 
Society of Jesus. "We have seen that in his Catholic days 
Dcellinger was not hostile to the Jesuits ; but after the 
catastrophe of his life, the Modem Jesuit of Gioberti would 
appear to have become his Vade Jlccum. "Writing to 
Michel is on May 1, 1874, he said : "•! have found that I am 
obliged to revise radical^ all my historical and patriotic 
science (after forty-eight years of a professorship of that 
science) ; I must again investigate the fundamental results 
of my early studies. Would that I had done this twenty 
years ago ! " He prosecuted this so much needed revision ; 
and one of its results was a consciousness of a duty to teach 
the world, in nearly every one of the academical discourses 
with which he regaled his infidel or latitudinarian audiences 
in Munich, how little they knew concerning the iniquities of 
the sons of Loyola. In 1882, he published, with this object, 
his Policy of Louis XIV. ; and in 1886 there appeared his 
foolish essay on the noble Mine, de Maintenon under the title 
of The Most Influential Woman in the History of France (1). 
Here his revised historical and theological attainments im- 
pelled him to define the Jesuit conception of moral science 
as " the art of changing mortal or venial sins into indifferent 
acts." This evolution of the famous historian, however, is 
less inexplicable than his volte-face in the matter of the Jews. 
In the olden times, he had been inexcusably severe toward 
the children of Israel ; even his feelings as a Bavarian, com- 
miserating the sufferings of the thousands of his country- 
men who were the prey of Jewish usury, could scarcely 
justify this passage from a discourse which he once deliv- 
ered in the Bavarian Chambers: "One should have seen the 



(1) For a defence of M me. de Maintenon against the aspersions 'vith which her char- 
acter and career have been visited by the majority of Protestant, and by many ignorant 
Catholic writers, see our Vol. iv., p. 291, cl tscqq. 
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cold calculation with which the Jew selects his victim, seizes 
him slowly but surely, and then sucks his blood without 
pity or mercy, and with the imperturbable calm with which 
a surgeon dissects a corpse. One should have seen all this 
on the sj)ot ; and then he would recall involuntarily the verses 
in which the Roman poet depicts Laocoon fighting the serpent 
whose folds entwine him and are about to strangle him. 
And besides these diabolical manoeuvres, we behold the vam- 
pire of the Jewish press spreading its wings. It waves them 
in the journals of the morning, of mid-day, and of the even- 
ing ; in its issues on Sundays and on holy-days ;in order that 
those whom it deceives may not have a moment for reflection, 
and in order that, reduced to semi-paralysis, they may not 
feel that the proboscis of the Jewish demon is drawing from 
their frames the last drops of their life-blood." But after 
Doellinger had separated from the Papacy, he had no hatred 
to spare from that with which he pursued Rome and the 
Jesuits. He forgot the manner in which his then dearl} r - 
beloved Luther had treated the Israelites when descanting on 
The Jews and Their Lies. He ignored the assertion of his col- 
league, the Protestant Lagarde, that " The Jewish Alliance 
is, in the field of Semitism, what the Society of Jesus is in 
the field of Catholicism " ; and he cared not to hear Bceckel, 
another Protestant associate, declaiming that " The Jew- 
Jesuits are a thousand times worse than the others." It 
was in accorclauce, therefore, with the anti-Christian predi- 
lections of his later years, and not because of any universal 
humanitarian proclivities, that in the discourse which Dcel- 
linger pronounced in 1881 on The Jews in Europe, he declared 
that " he was there to love, and not to hate " ; and that 
" Israel remains the chosen people of God ; for God does not 
forget His promises. The Jews are our brothers, who will 
be one with us as soon as we learn how, by our faith and 
our lives, to excite in them a holy emulation." But the 
most interesting phrase of the Doellingerian evolution was the 
apostate's virtual acceptance of Rationalism. He showed 
his unbelief in the historical truth and in the inspiration of 
essential parts of the New Testament when, in 1887, he in- 
sisted that the stoiy of Simon the Magician, narrated in the 
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Acts of the Apostles, is a fable ; and that " belief iu demonism 
is an illusion," being nothing more than " a gift from Pa- 
ganism to Christianity." He had already implicitly denied 
the historical value of the Pentateuch in 1883, when, speaking 
of the Founders of Iltligimts, he said : " The first commence- 
ments of religious development are a mystery for us, just as 
the primitive history of humanity is a mystery. . . . The his- 
tory of all religions proves that it is a very dangerous temp- 
tation to believe one's self divinely inspired, and to imagine 
that God has chosen one's self, among many millions, to be 
the instrument of His designs." In 18S7, when treating of 
the influence of Greek literature and civilization on the 
Western world, he adopted the assertion of Ranke : " The 
Christian religion was born from the antagonism subsisting 
between the religious opinions of other peoples," and then, 
concluded that Christianity is simply a mixture of Greek 
philosophy, Judaism, and a few poetical fictions. "It was 
from this atmosphere," said Doellinger, " that Christianity 
emanated." It is true that in man}- of the discourses which 
the apostate pronounced in the days of his terrible desol- 
ation — when he was " isolated," as he wrote to the papal 
nuncio, Mgr. Ruftb-Scilla, in 1887 — the most palpably 
Rationalistic sentiments were often so clothed in a thin dis- 
guise of ostensibly orthodox verbiage, that persons of merely 
ordinary powers of penetration might have been led to be- 
lieve in a survival of Christian convictions in the mind of the 
orator. But from the day of his formal segregation from the 
Fold of Christ, Rationalistic asseverations fell from the lips 
of Doellinger so frequently, that one is led to believe in the 
accuracy of the judgment which impelled Gladstone, some 
years after the great catastrophe, to term his unfrocked 
friend a freethinker. This freethinking propensity, however, 
may have resulted merely from a habit which the unfortunate 
had consecrated by very many years of indulgence — the 
habit of yielding to circumstances, to the dictates of policy, 
and to the tyrannous exigencies of human respect. 

In the year 1857, three years before he avowed to Boehmer 
the shipwreck of his own faith, Doellinger took occasion, 
in an article published in the Historisch-Polit ischc Bkctter, 
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to account for the religious aberrations of Baader, one of 
his comrades of the School of Munich. The vagary of this 
septuagenarian was short-lived, and he died in the com- 
munion of the Church ; but after his demise certain foolish 
friends thought to procure for him a posthumous reputation 
by publishing certain love-letters which the old man had 
written to a little soubrette of nineteen. Commenting on 
this intrigue, Dcellinger said : "This correspondence shows 
very clearly that the motives for Baader's animosity against 
the Church were purely external and accidental, and that they 
were foreign to his philosophy. . . . We need no more than these 
letters in order to understand how Baader crossed the line 
which separates the serene convictions of one who has arrived 
at the zenith of his intellectual development, from the passion- 
ate but almost childish desires of an impotent old man." 
If Dcellinger ever perused these lines during the long years 
of his segregation from the Fold of Christ, he must have 
recognized in them his own self-condemnation. Baader had 
once said that when an old man descends to illegitimate 
amours, he is " a soul that has fallen from heaven into a 
scullery." So far as we know, the old age of Dcellinger 
succumbed to no onslaught of carnal passion ; but certainly, 
like those of Baader, "the motives for his animosity against 
the Church were purely external and accidental," and 
Satanic pride is at least as ignoble as sensuality. No 
Catholic will pretend to judge as to the sentiments of Dcel- 
linger's innermost heart at any moment of the long years 
which he spent as an exile from his Father's house ; still less 
will any Catholic abandon the hope that Avhen, on Jan. 9, 
1890, a fatal stroke of apoplexy reduced the more than 
nonagenarian to an unconsciousness which ended only in 
death, a moment of lucidity and of sincerity might possibly 
have enabled him to conceive an Act of Contrition, as he 
remembered the words which he penned in 18(51 in his 
Church and Churches: "One thing is certain. Amid the 
ruins of everything earthly, one institution alone will ever 
survive, emerging intact from the mass of debris, because 
it is indestructible, immortal. That institution is the Chair 
of St. Peter." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LOUIS YEUILLOT. * 

" Place my pen at my side ; put the crucifix, my pride, on 
my breast ; lay this volume at my feet ; then close my cofiin 

in peace I trust in Jesus. Here on earth, I have not 

been ashamed of His faith ; and on the last day, when I stand 
before His Father, He will not be ashamed of me." 

Such were the words of his funeral sermon, preached by 
Yeuillot himself in his beautiful book, Here ami There ; and 
one of his biographers would add no more by way of epi- 
taph than the involuntary homage which was rendered to 
the great journalist by the adversary who said that Veuillot 
never had other objects in view than the Pope and good 
grammar. The life of such an editor must necessarily 
furnish material for the edification of a Catholic layman ; 
and that of Louis Yeuillot will refresh his memory with the 
remembrance of some of the most stirring events of our 
century. Yeuillot was bom at Boynes in the Gatinais, Oc- 
tober 11, 1813. " Once upon a time," he tells us in Home 
ami Loreto, " there lived, not a king and queen, but a jour- 
nevman-cooper, who had nothing in the world but his tools ; 
and who, carrying these on his back, in winter through 
the mud, and in summer in the heat of the sun, trudged 
from town to town, making and repairing barrels, tubs, 
and pails ; pausing awhile wherever he found work, 
and departing when there was no more ; happy if he took 
along enough to sustain him during his new journey, but cer- 
tain of leading behind him a good name, and of receiving a 
weclome when he returned. He was called Francis Yeuillot ; 
he was a native of Burgundy ; he could not read, and knew 
nothing but his trade, which he had learned by prodigious 
efforts of intelligence and courage, since he was the seventh 
or eighth child of a farm laborer. One day while passing 
through a village of the Gatinais, he saw at the honeysuckle- 
framed window of a humble dwelling a robust young girl, 

* This chapter appeared in The Ave Maria. Vol. XXXV?. 
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who was singing at her work. He walked more slowly . 
then he turned toward her, and he tramped no further. The 
maiden was as good as she was pleasing ; she liked to 
work ; honor shone on her brow amid the flowers of health 
and youth ; good sense ruled her conversation ; her fortune 
was equal to his ; their hearts were soon paired ; they were 
married." Louis Veuillot was the first fruit of this happy 
union. While yet a child, his parents moved to Paris, and 
he was brought up almost without religion ; going, of course, 
to Mass on Sunday, but dependent for his early training on 
one of the government schools. The Catechism was taught 
in a kind of a way in these establishments, and finally he 
made his First Communion. " Happy they," he afterward 
wrote, " who can go through life under the protection of the 
souvenirs and graces of that beautiful day ! Such felicity 
was not for me. Led to the Holy Table by hands which were 
ignorant or altogether impious, I approached it without 
knowing the holiness of the Banquet ; I left it with all my 
stains still upon me, and I returned to it no more." "When 
manhood had come upon Veuillot, the realization of all 
he had lost in his youth by having been trained in the ir- 
religious schools of the State contributed chiefly to the zeal 
of his advocacv of freedom of education. 

When thirteen years of age, Louis entered a lawyer's 
office, receiving as stipend twenty francs a month, and a 
crust of bread every day for breakfast. The revolution o.' 
1830, which dethroned the elder branch of the Bourbons, ex- 
cited the sympathy of the boy. " I was seventeen years old," 
he tells us, " when I heard the best youth of the bourgeoisie 
congratulating themselves ou having demolished the throne 
and the altar ; I was eighteen when I saw ferocious beasts 
pull down the cross. . . . Already my companions were less 
sympathetic, but I still applauded. All that fell excited 
their fears ; all that fell excited my joy." Very soon the 
trembling bourgeois began to found journals in order to de- 
fend themselves from the baleful consequences of their own 
work, and young Veuillot was offered a position on the Echo 
de Bouen, a moderate paper founded by M. Herbert, after- 
ward a Minister of State. Without any special preparation 
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he became a journalist ; his first duties were in connection 
with the theatres, but ho soon launched into politics. His 
brother Eugene, the most reliable of his biographers, warns 
us not to credit readily all the stories narrated about the 
early commencements of the journalistic life of Louis. 
Much has been said concerning his innumerable duels ; but 
the fact is that ho engaged in only two, and in each case he 
was the challenged party. In 1832 LouisVeuillot became 
editor of the Memorial de la Dordogne, at Perigord. Hither- 
to he had made no classical studies ; lie now repaired this 
defect. And it was while he was editing the Memorial that 
he began to experience a change in his religious senti- 
ments, although his full conversion did not take place until 
his visit to Rome in 1838. In 1837 he was called to 
Paris to collaborate on the Chartede 1830, a journal found- 
ed by Guizot ; but the fall of that statesman precipi- 
tated the end of his paper, and Yeuillot passed over to the 
Pale. At this time Louis Yeuillot, as we gather from his 
fraternal biographer, had lost all sense of the just and unjust, 
and he was little better than one of those condof fieri of the 
pen who sell their labors in any field with equal pleasure. 
While iu the lamentable condition produced by such a life 
in the case of one destined by nature and grace for better 
things, his friend Fulgence Ollivier asked him to accompany 
him on a voyage ; he needed the diversion, and accepted the 
offer. " He thought to go to Constantinople, but he went 
farther; he went to Rome ; he went to baptism." We would 
refer the reader to the charming pages of Borne and Loreto 
for Yeuillot's own account of his arrival in the Eternal City 
on March 15, 1838 ; of his visits to the monuments of an- 
tiquity, and then to the churches ; of his hesitations and strug- 
gles ; and finally, of his paternal reception by Pope Gregory 
XVI., who perhaps perceived in his prodigal son the future 
champion of the Church. 

Now that he was a practical Christian, Yeuillot could scarce- 
ly resume his place in the officious press of the government of 
July ; but he accepted a position in the Ministry of the In- 
terior, and while thus occupied he produced his Pilgrimages 
in Switzerland, Pome and Loreto, The Holy Rosary, An Honest 
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Woman, and other works. But agreeable as was the sinecure 
which he enjoyed, Veuillot was impelled by both his tem- 
perament and his new faith to abandon it. Combat was his 
life, and again he entered the journalistic arena ; but now it 
was Catholic journalism that he undertook to sustain. 
There was then in Paris but one purely Catholic journal, the 
Univers Religieux established in 1834 by M. Bailly, the found- 
er of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. Since 1839 
Veuillot had written for this paper ; in 1843 he became its 
editor, renouncing for that end a sure place which furnished 
him double the revenue he was about to receive. It was his 
design to abstain from all systematic opposition to the 
government of Louis Philippe, but despite himself Veuillot 
soon found himself involved in a struggle concerning the 
vital question of the freedom of education. Immediately 
after the revolution of 1830 certain Catholics, disgusted with 
the sceptical, if not impious, education given by the Univer- 
sity, and relying upon the guarantees professedly offered by 
the Constitution, had opened a school. Summoned before 
the House of Peers, one of their number, the Count de Monta- 
lembert, being a Peer of France, they were condemned. The 
recollections of his own experience in the government's god- 
less schools gave great force to the zeal with which Veuillot 
entered into the controversy which now ensued. He wrote 
an introdution to an account of the trial of the Abbe Com- 
balot, who had written a memorial to the bishops on the 
dangers of University education (as then given at Paris), 
and had been condemned to fifteen days' imprisonment and 
a fine of four thousand francs. For this introduction Veuillot 
was condemned to a month's imprisonment and a fine of three 
thousand francs.. The governmental and freethinking press 
was dumbfounded at the audacity of Catholics who dared to 
defend themselves. The absurdity of these despised ignor- 
amuses presuming to pretend to a possibility of reason 
against such adversaries ! And then, said some of the big- 
wigs of the University, and others of the political world — men 
like the Duke de Broglie and the Count Portalis, who called 
themselves Catholics, and had nevertheless violated the 
rights of the Church and of Catholic parents,— how lament- 
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ably deficient was the editor of the Univers iu evangelical 
meekness! In tine, the violent course of the recent convert, 
who, to make matters worse, was a thorough Ultramontane at a 
time when there were still many Gallicans among the French 
clergy, was presented as the cause of all the trouble be- 
tween the Church and the government of July. An evident 
error ; for the question of the freedom of education had 
originated in 1831, before the Univers existed (1). 

The revolution of 1848 was favorably received by the 
Univers. Catholics could have few regrets for the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons ; and certain members of the pro- 
visional government, such as Lamartine, Arago, and Marie, 
were capable cf inspiring confidence. On February 24, 
Montalembert being present, Veuillot traced the following 
manifesto for his journal : " The dynasty of July has suc- 
cumbed. The struggle was at an end on the third da}*. The 
revolution is accomplished, and it is one of the most sur- 
prising in diistoiy. The tempest has carried everything 
away ; new men appear on the scene ; God will effect His 
designs by means which the world now ignores. To-day, as 
yesterday, nothing is possible unless through liberty ; to-day, 
as yesterday, religion is the only possible base of society. 
Religion is the aroma which keeps liberty from corruption. 
It is in Jesus Christ that men are brothers ; it is in Him 
that they are free. Real liberty can save everything. The 
new government has great duties toward France and toward 
the entire world. "We trust that it may be able to fulfil 
them. All governments have the faculty of being able to 
consolidate themselves ; they need only love justice and 
frankly promote liberty." Two days afterward Veuillot re- 
minded the provisional government that the Catholics had 
done their duty by the government of July, and that the new 
regime might expect the same fidelity. The Univers, added 
the writer, did not believe, " with Gallican theology, in the 
inamissible right of crowns; but, with Catholic theology, in 
the right of peoples." But the Univers did not long remain 
a partisan of that republic which it had so warmly welcomed. 
Alongside of Lamartine were Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc ; 

(1) See our dissertation on Montalembert, in Vol. v. 
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the former distributed his fiery circulars, demanding an 
assembly " capable of understanding and accomplishing the 
work of the people " ; he wanted deputies who would be " all 
men of the past, and not of the future " ; that is, Robespierres, 
and not common-sense patriots. But having little confi- 
dence in most of his allies, whose principles he regarded as 
little better than those of the revolutionists, Veuillot re- 
served complete liberty of action for his journal. When the 
Catholics were divided as to the candidature of General 
Cavaignac and Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte for the 
presidency of the republic, the Uniuers called for the in- 
tentions of the aspirants in regard to the Roman question. 
The capital of Christendom was then in the hands of the Rev- 
olution, Pius IX. having fled to Gaeta after the assassination 
of his Minister, Rossi. "It is not the Pope," wrote Veuillot, 
" but the Papacy that we must now defend ; it is the key- 
stone of European civilization, the work of God, that must 
be preserved from a horde of wretches, whose strength is the 
ruin and opprobrium of the world. He who will manifest 
sufficient intelligence and heart to pronounce himself the 
enemy of these scoundrels, in order to break with them 
entirely, to trample on their bloody standards, to prefer their 
poisoned daggers to the ignominy of their praise; he who, 
before these atheists, will proclaim himself a man of God, 
and will reply to their clamors with the Sign of the Cross, — 
that man will deserve our suffrages." To this direct appeal 
Cavaignac, though sufficiently courageous, made no answer ; 
he had to account to his political friends. Louis Napoleon 
seemed more disposed to satisfy the Catholics. At this 
juncture Veuillot was asked to meet Louis Napoleon ; but he 
declined, alleging that Montalembert was the head of the 
Catholic party. Then appeared the letter of the prince to 
the papal nuncio, in which that candidate disavowed the 
conduct of his cousin, the Prince of Canino, at Rome. He 
" regretted with his whole soul that the Prince of Canino 
had not realized that the temporal power of the venerable 
head of the Church was intimately connected with the eclat 
of Catholicism, and with the liberty and independence of 
Italy." Although the Univers did not plainly avow itself in 
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favor of the presidency of Louis Napoleon, it was now clear 
that it might be ranked among his partisans ; and con- 
sequently unmoors of Catholic votes went to secure the 
majority which effected his election. 

Iu less than two years tho Second French .Republic had 
convinced the world that its tendencies were socialistic, even 
though tho legislative majority was monarchical. For this 
majority was divided into Legitimists, who themselves were 
split into the pure and fusionist; Orleanists, or the non- 
descript devotees of the younger and usurping branch of the 
royal house ; and finally, Bonapartists. Venillot was person- 
ally inclined to a submission of the Orleans princes to the 
Count of Chambord, the grandson of Charles X., and, as 
Henry Y., legitimate king of France. But when all hopes of 
a submission, or even of a fusion, had vanished, thanks to 
the influence of Thiers on the Duchess dOrleans, what were 
the Catholics to expect, now that 1852, which would conclude 
the term of the prince-president, was at hand ? During his 
journeys in the provinces, Louis Napoleon had arranged that 
he should be invited to restore the Empire ; Yeuillot saw 
that the prince was the sole obstacle to the triumph of the 
socialists. So far in accord with Montalembert, who had 
not yet abandoned the prince-president, Veuillot acquiesced 
in the Coup iVEtat. He was " neither conquered, nor con- 
queror, nor malcontent"; France now possessed "a govern- 
ment and an army, a head and an arm " ; the new ruler was 
to be supported, " that they might afterward have the right 
to counsel him." "Property need not now anticipate pillage ; 
families need not fear dishonor; religion will not mean mar- 
tyrdom. The head of the Church is no longer on the road to a 
new exile, a new Calvary. The foundations of society are no 
longer threatened by sophism, armed with poniards. Public 
blaspheni} r has ceased." Undoubtedlj'- Veuillot was no 
prophet when he saw in the new Empire an anti-revolution- 
ary government, and in Louis Napoleon the material for an- 
other Charlemagne ; but we must not forget that the Coup 
(YEtat was followed by many reparative measnres. And ac- 
cording to M. deMongeot, a judicious biographer of Veuillot, 
the prince-president would have suppressed the University. 
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that receptacle of every evil doctrine, had it not been for the 
objections of certain bishops, who feared that they could not 
yet snpply its place. Again, as Montalembert expressed the 
idea, our editor was a witness, not a guarantee, for Louis 
Napoleon. And lie reserved the right to combat the new 
government, if it deviated from the right path ; refusing, in 
order to do this with more freedom, every offer of preferment 
and every favor. 

It was about the time of the Couj) d 1 Etat that the famous 
controversy on the classics began ; and this contest was, for 
a while, one of the most painful in which Veuillot ever en- 
gaged. In 1851 the Abbe Gaume, a distinguished theolog- 
ical writer, had denounced the disastrous influence of the 
pagan classics, and had advocated the substitution of works 
by Christian authors. He was sustained by several prelates, 
among whom was Cardinal Gousset. Veuillot defended the 
thesis advanced by Gaume ; and Mgr. Dupanloup, in a letter 
to the professors of his preparatory semiuary, justified the 
olden methods, and attacked rather vividly the partisans of 
the new idea. Veuillot responded with equal energy, and 
then the prelate of Orleans interdicted the reading of the 
Univers in his seminary. Such judges as Cardinal Gousset 
thought that Mgr. Dupanloup had gone too far ; they held 
that a journal had the right to discuss an opinion emitted 
in an episcopal act, provided it did not blame the act in itself. 
Mgr. Dupanloup tried to procure a collective warning from 
all the French bishops to the Univers, but he could obtain 
the signatures of only a small minority. Finally, Veuillot 
requested his friends to terminate the dispute : " We need 
not defend ourselves ; in fact, we have said only what we 
have said. Malevolent or unintelligent interpretations will 
fall of themselves, and useful truth will alone remain. If 
on our part, any exaggerations have been committed, we 
trust that they may be forgotten." In her own good time 
Rome spoke on the matter ; the Christian classics obtained 
more attention in the French seminaries, while the good 
faith and learning of the Abbe Gaume were attested by his 
promotion to the Roman prelacy. 

An incident of more gravity succeeded the controversy 
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ou the classics. In 1850 Veuillot had begun the publication 
of a collection of new works which would constitute a com- 
plete "apology " of Christianity. Among his colaborers were 
the Benedictines Doni Pitra and Dom Gucranger, the Abbe 
Martinet, and Bishop Rendu. The great Spanish orator, 
Donoso Cortes, wrote for this collection his solid essay on 
Catholicism, Liberalism and Socialism, in which he con- 
tended that the second system was necessarily the precur- 
sor of the third. Against this idea the Abbe Gaduel, vicar- 
general of Orleans, arose, discerning in the work of the 
great Spaniard a tissue of errors, and taking occasion 
to involve in his censures the entire religious press when- 
ever it undertook to treat of theological matters. At this 
time Donoso Cortes occupied in Spain an unchallenged 
position as chief apostle of the truth in the world of letters ; 
and, unknown to Gaduel, he had taken the course generally 
followed, pace Gaduel, by all prudent Catholic laymen in 
similar contingencies ; that is, he had submitted his ideas to 
the judgment of authorized theologians. In reply to Gad- 
uel, Donoso Cortes submitted his book to Rome, and he was 
fully justified. But Veuillot had less equanimity than his 
Spanish friend, and in his defense of the religious press he 
wielded his ready weapon of raillery very freely against his 
adversary. Unable to reply, the latter complained to the 
archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Sibour. This prelate then pro- 
hibited the Univers to all the priests and religious communi- 
ties of his diocese. The archiepiscopal act was applauded by 
the entire revolutionary press ; but many prelates, in public 
letters, manifested sympathy for the condemned journal. 

Louis Veuillot was then in Rome, and he appealed to 
the Pontiff, writing to his staff on the same day : " Judged 
by the Father of all the faithful, b} r the highest authority 
on earth, we shall know with certainty what we must do, 
and we will do it at once. We will continue our work or 
we will abandon it with equal security ; asking pardon of 
God and of men for having been unable to do good, or for 
having done evil." Six days afterward he received from 
Mgr. Fioramonti, Secretary for Latin Letters to His Holi- 
ness, a consoling letter, which, while inviting him to moder- 
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ation, augured well for the success of his appeal. And 
very soon the supreme authority took up the defense of the 
religious press. In an Apostolic Letter to the bishops of. 
France, dated March 21, 1853, Pope Pius IX. said : " We 
must here remind you of the ardent advice which we gave 
four years ago, to all the bishops of the Catholic world : 
that they should exert every effort to induce talented and 
healthily educated men to devote themselves to writings cal- 
culated to enlighten the mind and to dissipate the darkness of 
error now so prevalent. Again, therefore, while urging you 
to remove from your flocks the poison of bad books and jour- 
nals, we insist that you extend every protection to the men 
who consecrate their energies to the production of works 
whereby Catholic teachings may be propagated, whereby 
the venerable rights of the Holy See may be fully recognized, 
and whereby the obscurity of error be dissipated. Your 
episcopal charity should excite the ardor of the3e Catholic 
writers who are animated by so good a spirit ; and if, per- 
chance, they sometimes commit some mistakes, advise them 
paternally and prudently." 

This letter of the Pontiff was generally regarded as a 
justification of Veuillot, and Archbishop Sibour hastened to 
lift the sentence which he had so rashly pronounced. But 
the adversaries of Veuillot were not reduced to silence : in 
less than two years from the appearance of the above papal 
letter there was issued an anonymous pamphlet, which, en- 
titled " The Univers Judged by Itself," endeavored ,to show 
by means of citations, that the said journal was " revolution- 
ary, turbulent, without respect for authority, without 
charity, full of injuries and insults, which constantly in- 
volved itself in contradictions, in the name of the Church." 
Another Catholic journal, L 'Ami de la Religion, upheld the 
pamphlet ; but the incriminated editor found many dis- 
tinguished defenders, among whom were Mgr. Parisis, arch- 
bishop of Arras, and the ablest journal in Italy, the Arme- 
nia. It was proved that most of the pamphleteer's cita- 
tions were made in bad faith ; that they were presented 
without regard to the context ; that in many cases they were 
truncated, and even falsified. And the Armonia well in- 
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sisted that if the luuvers were a revolutionary journal, it 
would not be the object of revolutionary hatred in every 
land, and the Roman Pontiff would not have extended his 
protection to it. While the discussion was at its height, 
and while Yeuillot was takiug the first steps to vindicate 
himself before the tribunals, the assassination of Mgr. 
Sibour saddened the hearts of all Catholics, and Yeuillot 
generously let the matter drop. 

When after the Crimean War, the Count Walowski, rep- 
resentative of France at the Congress of Paris, allowed the 
Count di Cavour, agent for Piedmont, to menace the pontifi- 
cal government, Yeuillot protested against this open attack 
on the rights of the Church. When the Italian war of 1859 
opened, he asked Avhether Napoleon III., allying himself 
with the revolutionists, was not about to undo his work of 
'49. When the preliminaries of Yillafranca were signed, he 
rejoiced at the end of a war " which had caused a fear 
lest the Revolution, rather than liberty, would be the gain- 
er." But he found in these preliminaries " no recognition 
of the right of revolt ; Lombardy did not give herself, but 
was rather ceded by Francis Joseph, and given by Napo- 
leon " ; he was sufficiently optimistic to trust that Piedmont 
would prove " one Catholic nation the more." Alas ! Na- 
poleon III. allowed Victor Emmanuel to contend for the whole 
of Italy, not even excepting the Papal States. Then Veuillot 
entered upon the combat which he had vainly tried to avoid. 
When the brochure, " The Pope and the Congress," written 
by La Gueronniere, but inspired by Napoleon, appeared, ad- 
vocating the spoliation of the Pontiff as a political necessity, 
Pius IX. characterized it, in reply to an address from the 
Count de Goyon, commander of the French army of occupa- 
tion in Rome, as " a signal monument of hypocrisy and an 
ignoble tissue of contradictions." The imperial authorities 
would have prevented the Univers from publishing the papal 
rebuke, but Veuillot knew his duty. His brother Eugene 
says that just as he had resolved to iguore the imperial 
wishes, a friend asked him if he realized what he was doing. 
" We are dying," was the reply. The discourse of the Pon- 
tiff was published on January 11, 1860; but the government 
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hesitated. On the 28th, however, Yeuillot received the En- 
cyclical Nullis certe, condemning the last aggressions against 
the Papal States. The document was at once translated ; 
and as he sent it to the printers, the brave editor said : " Our 
paper will be suppressed to-morrow." So it happened, but 
Veuillot had triumphed ; for when the government realized 
that the news of the pontifical action had already transpired, 
it authorized the other journals to publish the Encyclical. 
Thus it was, as Veuillot wrote to the Pope, that an Encycli- 
cal of Pius IX., that of 1853, had given life to the Univers, 
and another one had taken that life. Twice Yeuillot asked 
for authorization to resume his journal, but in vain ; how- 
ever, in 1867, while Napoleon was effecting his tentative evo- 
lution toward liberalism, and which was to involve freedom 
of the press, the permission was accorded. Pius IX. sent a 
sum of money to further the good work ; but as it did not 
prove necessary, Veuillot turned it over to the Peter's Pence. 
The attitude of the Unioers did not change toward the lib- 
eralized Empire. When, just previous to the plebiscite of 
May 7, 1870, Emile Ollivier, the new Minister, solicited its 
support, he was told that the imperial government would 
have to promise the preservation of the territories still re- 
maining to the Pope. As this assurance was not given, our 
journal remained neutral, being unwilling to vote with the 
revolutionists against the plebiscite, and unable to support 
an administration which refused satisfaction to the Catholics. 
Meanwhile the General Council of the Vatican was celebrat- 
ed, and the favorite thesis of Veuillot was solemnly prom- 
ulgated. Well has it been said that in the Constitution 
which promulgated the dogma of Papal Infallibility, " Tout 
Veuillot est let, et tout Veuillot nest q'une victoire." 

The revolution of September 4, 1870, did not surprise Veu- 
illot ; Sedan was a consequence of Castlefidardo. Remain- 
ing in Paris during the siege, he sustained the Government 
of the National Defense, and continued to hope against hope. 
He was a constant adversary of the Commune, and the ar- 
ticles which he wrote against its insane leaders form his in- 
teresting book entitled Paris During the Two Sieges. When 
peace had returned, he seized every occasion to protest 
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against the brutal seizure of Home ou September 20, 1870. 
One day the members of the right had almost interdicted 
the right of speech to M. de Belcastel, who wished to inter- 
polate the government on this subject ; and Veuillot severe- 
ly attacked this Catholic majority for thus appearing to 
abandon the cause of the Head of the Church. For this 
action he was blamed by many persons of his own part}' ; and 
even Pius IX., so partial to the Waivers, complained of 
his too zealous defenders. Veuillot bowed to the rebuke, de- 
claring himself ready to break his pen if it was deemed a 
danger or useless. But a few days afterward Mgr. Mer- 
millod, then vicar-apostolic of Geneva, and supposed to be, 
in this matter, an authorized interpreter of the sentiments of 
the Pontiff, informed the entire staff of the journal that 
Pius IX. blessed their work. When Marshal MacMahon 
was called to the presidency, May 2-1, 1873, Veuillot wel- 
comed the loyal soldier who seemed disposed to favor a 
monarchical restoration. We need not detail how such ef- 
forts failed, and how MacMahon showed himself pliant to 
the dictates of the secret societies — probably because he 
belonged to them. Enough here to note that this adminis- 
tration disliked the Univers. Twice the journal was sus- 
pended : once at the request of Bismarck, it was thought, for 
having published a letter of the bishop of Periguenx on the 
religious persecutions in German}' ; and again for an article 
which displeased the Spanish Cabinet of the day. 

In this short sketch we have confined our remarks to 
the public life of a great soldier of the Church ; his private 
life " est de V intime" as Eugenie de Guerin would say. Even 
his brother hesitated to trench upon this privacy : " To 
speak of his habits would be a puerility ; and as for his joys 
and griefs, I have shared them too entirely to display them 
before the indifferent." But a trace of his joys and griefs is 
to be found in his works. It is believed that one chapter of 
Here and There gives the history of his marriage ; and in 
his masterpiece, The Nuptial Chamfor, are depicted many 
of his chagrins. After the death of his beloved wife, Louis 
Veuillot found a faithful companion in an adored sister, Mile. 
Elise Veuillot, whose portrait he outlines in Here and There: 
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" Your sweet and noble countenance is beautiful in our eyes 
as in those of the angels, by the cares which have prematurely 
impressed their mark. For the love of God yon refused your- 
self to the service of God, and for charity's sake you deprived 
yourself of the joys of charity. You do not fully enjoy the 
peace of the cloister, nor the care of the poor, nor an aposto- 
late in the world ; and your great heart has known how to fore- 
go all that is grand and perfect like itself. A servant to 
your brother, a mother to his orphans, you have sunk your 
life iu little duties. You have given away your youth, liber- 
ty, and future ; you are no longer yourself, but one who is no 
more, a dead wife and a buried mother. You are a virgin- 
widow, a religious without a veil, a spouse without her rights, 
a mother without the name. You sacrifice your days and your 
vigils to children who do not call you mother, and you have 
shed a mother's tears upon the graves of those who were not 
your children. And amid all this labor, this abnegation and 
trial, you seek and you find for repose other infirmities to 
succor, other weaknesses to strengthen, other wounds to heal. 
May you be blessed by God as you are by our hearts ! " 
Louis Veuillot went to his reward on the 7th of April, 1883. 
A profound and judicious critic, the Abbe Le Noir, compar- 
ing Veuillot, the journalist of the sovereign and infallible Pa- 
pacy, with Emile de Girardin, the journalist of liberty, says : 
" Girardin had no governmental system, and he was defeated 
by all our governments, not one of which either understood 
or desired liberty. Veuillot had a fixed, clear, and simple sys- 
tem, which the French clergy adopted ; the Papacy upheld 
him even against the bishops, and he ended by obtaining a 
complete triumph in the Catholic Church. Veuillot created 
a style which was adapted to the clergy of his time ; he 
found the tone which was to touch their heart-strings ; he 
gave them in his journal the aliment they craved, and he be- 
came omnipotent with his readers. Certain prelates tried 
to crush him : they merely rendered his vitality greater. 
In the eyes of Rome and his public he was right, and after- 
ward the Council of the Vatican solemnly proclaimed his 
thesis "(1). 

(1) The Dictionary of Bergier, Adapted to the Intellectual Movement of the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century, Art. Veuillot. Paris, 1876. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CESARE CANTU, PH1X0E OF MODERN HISTORIANS. * 

Modern Italy has reason to be proud of her knights of the 
pen. To say nothing of her ecclesiastics who have distin- 
guished themselves in current literature, and whose name is 
legion, no other country has produced, in this century, a lit- 
erary galaxy which merits comparison with that formed by 
Pellico* Manzoni, Monti, Brofferio, Foscolo, Romagnosi, 
Grossi, Troya, D'Azeglio, and Cantii. Our century has pro- 
duced more celebrated mediocrities than any of its predeces- 
sors ; and, since the inception of her sham-encouraging uni- 
tarian revolution, Italy has brought forth her share. But 
literary mediocrities are soon forgotten in Italy. There, few 
mistake voluminousness for exhaustiveness ; obscurity is not 
lauded as profundity ; petulancy is not taken for vivacity ; 
specious smartness does not pass for wit. As a rule, literary 
pre-eminence is attained in Italy by the deserving alone ; and 
amon" those contemporary writers who have won the re- 
spectful admiration of the Italian historical and literary 
world, the first place, both for the number and the variety of 
his works, must be accorded to Cesare Cantii, who went to his 
eternal reward in 1894, in the ninetieth year of his age. The 
chief title of Cantii to the gratitude of scholars throughout 
the world is his Universal History, a work which excels all 
similarly styled lncubrations as a persevering research for 
historical truth, and as a frank expression of that truth. It 
is a voluminous work ; but the scholar never meets with any- 
thin" that might be omitted without diminution of its utility, 
or even with little passages which have no necessary bearing 
on the subject-matter. As all the peoples of the earth pass 
iu chronological order before the stndent, he feels as though 
he were contemporary with each of them ; so clearly does his 
Mentor philosophize, as the procession moves on, concern- 
ing the social, political, and religious development of all. 
Characteristic details abound. The events are so grouped, 

* This rhapter appeared in TiJK Avk Maria, Vol. XL. 
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that the scholar can consider them from a general as well as 
from a particular point of view ; and during the entire un- 
folding of the panorama, he inspects humanity as it accords 
with or transgresses the law of justice and progress. In the 
perusal of this admirable History, we ofteu discern the hand 
of him who has touched the most delicate fibres of the heart 
in his poems and romances ; on the other hand, the historian 
is ever calm on his judicial bench as he descants on past and 
present, and penetrates into the future. No historian has so 
well understood the science which is termed the philosophy 
of history ; that science which deduces from the events of the 
past the laws obeyed by human passions, the aspirations of 
men and of nations, and which aids us in anticipating the 
future. The work of Cantu is pre-eminently a living work ; 
it is not a mere corpse of the past which he presents to our 
contemplation. The men whom he evokes are living charac- 
ters, not the mere shades and names of men. And he is no 
mere shade of a historian, when he judges these personages ; 
he is sagacious, trenchant, and precise, utterly void of that 
eclecticism and that scepticism which are the dominating 
features of nearly all modern would-be historians. 

One cannot but think that the poetical genius of Cantu 
helped him to attain to historical eminence. Of course few 
poets make good historians. Not one true poet in ten is prop- 
erly equipped to court the Muse of History; and the 
chances are ten to one that the properly equipped 
poet will sacrifice historical truth to the exigencies of 
dramatic effect. But poetic fire is of great advantage to the 
competent historical delineator, as the works of Cantii well 
evince. Our author shows that a man can be both poet and 
historian, although such success is exceptional. Schiller, 
for instance, a good poet, and an admirable one when he 
speaks the truth, is but a poor historian. He essayed a 
history of that brigandage and butchery, that chaos of con- 
trary elements, which is termed the Thirty Years' War ; which 
he would never have approached had he not hoped to make 
capital out of its tremendously dramatic personages. Well, 
Schiller found the material for a thrilling work ; but, as we 
have remarked elsewhere, he brought forth an incoherent 
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mass of platitudinous declamations. In fine, Schiller ceased 
to be a poet without becoming ji historian. Such was not the 
destiny of Cautu. 

Our author's Universal History was, so to speak, the tree 
which put forth those fruitful branches, the History of the 
Italians, the History of a Hundred Years, and The Last Thirty 
Years. After the revolution of '48, during that time of repose 
which preceded the unitarian movement of 'GO which was to 
" regenerate " Italy, Cantu deemed it well to draw the atten- 
tion of the world to the lessons furnished by the events which 
were consequent on the great French Revolution of 1780, and 
which were calculated to serve as warnings for the revolution- 
ists of the future. This intention was realized in the History 
of a Hundred Years, dealing with the period from 1750 to 1850, 
of the latter part of which Cantu could well say : " Quorum 
pars magna fid" He had already experienced the bitter 
fate which is reserved for one who declines to be the slave of 
any faction, and who, recognizing the merits and faults of all, 
becomes a target for the venomous shafts of diametrically 
opposite parties (1). Nevertheless, he had undertaken the 
task of describing that magnificent but doleful period, with the 
sole desire to manifest the truth, without fear of either des- 
pots or popular passions. He felt that he was a re-creator, 
and for such a one truth is necessary. In this work Cantu 
read severe lessons to Austria ; but he told just as severe 
truths to the leaders of '48. Intensely patriotic, he never 
deviated from the principles of sound morality ; and when, in 
concluding his exhortations, he questioned himself as to the 
prospects of Italy's gaining her independence, he made Italy 
reply to Austria in the words used by Matteo Yisconti to 
Guido Torriano when the latter asked him when lie would 
return to power : " When thy sins shall have become greater 
than mine." The volumes created a great sensation through- 
out continental Europe ; but the French version was a sad 
mutilation of the original ; and when the author complained 
to M. Renee, the Napoleonically-inclined translator, he re- 
ceived the reply : " Do you think that there is as much free- 

(I) For aii account of Cantu's experience wltn tbe Congregation of the Index, see our 
Vol. ill., p. 189. In Note. 
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dom of speech in France as there is in Italy ? " And this 
question was put before the Italians had tried their unitarian 
experiment. In his Last Thirty Years, describing events in 
which his own part was so great, Cantu never loses the se- 
rene tranquillity which is one of his characteristics ; and, ever 
loyal in his own sentiments, he is indignant when he beholds 
crime figuring as a chosen instrument of statesmen. He 
says of Cavour : " He despised men sufficiently to avail him- 
self of their wickednesses, and he introduced a corruption 
which contaminated Italian regeneration." He paints in 
gloomy colors the condition of his country since she suc- 
cumbed to the domination of the Brethren of the Three 
Points ; but the facts which he presents are so patent, that the 
book has found few censors. 

In the Heretics of Italy, our author depicts the vicissi- 
tudes of the Church in Italy with broad and masterly 
lines. The constant theme of this work is the often for- 
gotten fact that civilization has always developed under the 
influence of the Church, and has always retrograded when 
that influence has been impeded. The conclusion of the 
three large volumes is in these words : " After a study of 
Christianity m the light of reason, of history, and of con- 
science, our respect for Catholic tradition has been con- 
firmed. Our studies have furnished us new reasons for the 
conviction that the Christian organization, infusing a spirit 
of subordination into the masses, confers on men the great- 
est amount of happiness. Of course we speak of that felic- 
ity which subjects the will not to violence, but to the sweet 
empire of a persuasive morality. We remain convinced 
that the most ancient of powers, the sacerdotal principality, 
is also the most venerable and the most generous ; that it is 
the keystone of the social edifice and the guarantee of the 
liberty of our nation, because it can oppose to social convul- 
sions the sole force which can curb them — conscience." 

With Manzoni and Grossi, Cantu completes the triumvir- 
ate of modern Italian poetry. As for his power as a novel- 
ist, we may say that no romance, not even The BethrotJted 
of Manzoni, has furnished such exquisite pleasure to refined 
and sympathetic souls as his Marglterita PusterJa. And 
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Ciintii could write for " the people." His honesty was 
equal to his intelligence, and lie always loved what it is 
the fashion to style " the lower orders." For the benefit of 
the working class he wrote many books, small in volume, 
but of immense value, — books which speak to the heart of 
the toiler, although dictated by solid reason and filled with 
extraordinary erudition. One of these works, Good Sense 
and Good Heart, published in 1870, has been pronounced, 
by competent critics of every school of thought, to be the best 
educational work given to workingmen in modern times. In 
this book Cantu speaks to the people in their own language, 
displaying no party feeling ; and urging his readers to econo- 
my, benevolence, sobriety, and above all to activity, which 
he regards as the vocation of man on earth, an instrument 
of that progress which is the characteristic of true civiliza- 
tion. The stupendous amount of historical knowledge pos- 
sessed by Cesare Cantu, the immense amount of reading, 
writing, and other labor in which his nearly ninety years of 
life were spent, enabled him to adorn and fructify this volume 
with a profusion of examples illustrating every precept 
which he inculcates. And he ever remembers that the mind 
of his reader, a " man of the people," must not be fatigued ; 
so he drops at times into a bit of poetry, which is both recrea- 
tive and edifying. In fact, he so miscuit utile didci that, as a 
certain critic observes, his useful appears to delight in 
swimming and splashing in sweetness. 

Another beautiful work for the improvement of the toiler, 
called The Working mans Portfolio, is admirably practical. 
It is a an autobiography of a young Neapolitan orphan who 
goes to Lombardy to learn a trade. Naturally restless and 
fond of novelty, he continually changes masters and trades ; 
picks up a little knowledge of even-thing ; learns much about 
the vicissitudes of Italy, and participates in some of the re- 
cent ones ; studies considerably ; and through all his adven- 
tures ever thinks of the injunction of his deceased mother : 
" Remember that God sees you ! " Around this simple frame- 
work Cantu entwines much practical philosophy, moral 
counsels, refutations of the socialistic theories of the day, 
and advice concerning the oft-recurring conflict between the 
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interests of the employee and those of the employer. Cer- 
tain chapters on " A Father's Experience Narrated to His 
Children," " One for All and All for One," " Eich and Poor, " 
and on " Strikes," are a perfect quintessence of all the 
possible arguments against communistic and socialistic 
dreams. Throughout the entire book Cantii evinces such 
sincere devotion to the moral and intellectual progress of 
the toiling classes, and exhales so pronounced an odor 
of honesty, that even those of his compatriots who do 
not sympathize with his " clerical " aspirations, have fain 
avowed that every workingman should have a copy of the 
book, and that the government should introduce it into every 
public educational institution. In a letter to the author, 
the illustrious French publicist Laboulaye says : " You have 
written more extensive and graver works, but none have 
attested so well as this one your great love for the ' people ' 
and your real patriotism." However, the Italian govern- 
mental authorities have stigmatized the book as " anti-na- 
tional " in its sentiments ; and they discourage its circulation 
among those whom it would undoubtedly prevent from be- 
coming a peril to the State. 

" Perseverance " was ever the motto of the long life which 
Cantii devoted to the glory of the God who gave great tal- 
ents to him. In 1873 he thus replied to greetings sent by 
the printers of Milan : " For a long time your eyes have 
been directed toward a workingman who wills strongly. 
Like yourselves, that workman was born in humble circum- 
stances. When twenty years of age, he became the father 
of nine orphans ; and, without fortune or any kind of protec- 
tion, he resolved to preserve the independence of his opinions, 
without any adulation of either the great or the lowly. 
Asking for no other Maecenas than the public, he produced 
books which are more conscientious than scientific. De- 
prived of his liberty and of his country, defrauded of the 
fruit of his youthful labors, attacked in his most sincere 
aspirations and in his dearest affections, made a target by 
all who thought or wrote differently from himself, he adopt- 
ed for his motto the word, Perseverando. When you ac- 
company him to the cemetery, say : ' A good workman 
has passed away. Let us imitate his perseverance. 
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The charity of Cantii well deserved to be so termed, for it 
was reasonable ; and it did not prevent his manifestation of 
a noble indignation, when he found himself face to face with 
the enemies of the Church, and of Christian truth. He never 
cared to hide his disgust when he was compelled to listen to 
pretentious chatter like that of one of his scientific com- 
patriots who smartly declared : " At length we know how 
much phosphorus is required to make a Dante." To men 
of that ignoble stamp, Cantii would address but one serious 
observation : " The studious man will not ignore the re- 
searches and the conjectures of the grand seekers who, per- 
severingly although sadly, pursue that Infinite which they 
cannot reach ; out he will not attempt to raise an edifice on 
systems which are not only discordant, but which contra- 
dict each other. Yesterday we were told to listen to Renan, 
who insisted that Monotheism was instinctive in the Semitic 
race ; to-day we are directed to Soury, who affects to show 
that the Hebrews were Polytheists." To those who are 
willing to derive their descent immediately from monkeys 
although possibly mediately from the hand of God, Cantii 
adduces language as a decisive proof of the immediately di- 
vine origin of man : " Language is a treasure of wisdom 
which is superior to all our meditations ; its origin cannot be 
ascribed to reflection or to conscience, since in its very 
beginnings it was the vehicle of metaphysical conception so 
fertile and so logical that the would-be scientist is at a loss 
for an explanation." To the so-called reformers who to-day 
foster one of the most pregnant evils which now afflict civil- 
ized society— to all who exalt popular instruction to the det- 
riment of popular education, Cantii proclaimed : " Attention 
should be paid to the hearts of men much more than to the 
alphabet and to gymnastics." To those whose adoration of the 
nineteenth century does not hide the fact that Anarchism is 
now a power, Cantii prescribes : " "We must' lift up those 
who are on their knees ; we must not prostrate those who 

stand erect The laborer may need to gain his daily 

bread by the sweat of his brow ; but it should not be neces- 
sary for him to live with tears always in his eyes." To the 
France of his day Cantii spoke the language of confidence in 
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the destinies of the laud which had shown to the world the 
Gesta Dei per Francos ; he did not hide from himself the 
melancholy fact that modern France is " a clinic of all the 
social diseases," but he bade Frenchmen remember : "The 
literature of France is the literature of all Europe ; her lan- 
guage is the universal vehicle of all ideas ; her tribune seems 
to be the tribune of the peoples who have none ; and with 
more truth than ever the saying of Jefferson may now be quot- 
ed : ' Every man has two countries — his own and France.' " 
To the misguided zealots who in 1848 were confounding the 
cause of the Pope-King with that of the Austrian campers 
on Italian soil, Cantu, who had just brought his Universal His- 
tory down to his own time, complained that they knew not 
the significance of " Pius IX., who in his doubts threw him- 
self at the feet of the crucifix"; and he called on the Italians 
to learn from the political attitude of the Pontiff, and from 
all history, " how reason is on the side of those who expect a 
regeneration of their country, not from revolutionary despot- 
ism, but from a healthy moderation." 



CHAPTEK XXII. 

THE PLACE OF THE MIRACULOUS IN HISTORY. THE 
MIRACLES OF LOURDES.* 



THE MIRACULOUS NOT UNHISTORICAL PER SE. 

Few incredulists cherish any kind feeling for mere author- 
ity ; but nevertheless, the entire school expects men to submit 
their intelligences to the ukase of its own ipse dixit, and to 
do so with as much simplicity as was ever evinced by devout 
royalists when they doffed their caps before an edict issued, 
" De par le Boi." We can fancy that we Fee, in every part 
of the habitable globe, placards warning God that the school 
of " pure science," of " pure reason," of " rational criticism," 
denies His right to transcend the laws of His own creation. 
However, a very respectable number of persons contend that 

* The flrst part of tills dissertation appeared in the Ave Maria, Vol. xl. 
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fcven at the close of this progressive nineteenth century mir- 
acles do occur in Christendom. The inuredulist, inflated by 
the spirit of modern "criticism," may sneer as he reads of 
the faith displayed at the venerated shrines of Lonrdes, of 
La Salette, or of Ste. Anne de Beaupre by so many thousands 
of every age, condition, and mental calibre; but perforce he 
acknowledges that the ancient theories of the miraculous are 
not yet efficaciously exploded. In our day the sincere stu- 
dent of history thanks Providence — or mayhap the stars which 
take the place of Providence in his imagination — that he 
lives in this much-vaunted period of " scientific criticism." If 
he has already acquired a certain amount of solid informa- 
tion as to the nature and history of the critical faculty, he 
realizes that a critical school is not a peculiar appanage of 
the nineteenth century : that the best modern scholars admit 
that the so-called Dark Ages witnessed the agitation of 
nearly all the questions that have been mooted and disunited 
in our days of presumed intellectual pre-eminence. How- 
ever, this real student perceives that modern days have be- 
held some advance in the apparatus wherewith man exercises 
his perceptive faculties ; and he is grateful for his share in 
the improvement. But does the modern school of " scientific 
'U-iticism " always deserve its name ? Do all its professed 
devotees follow out in practice the principles inculcated by 
its canons, and which they really venerate so long as there 
is merely question of abstract theory ? The Rationalistic 
school can not close its eyes to the fact that Catholic scholars 
and — alas ! it must be admitted — monks founded the moat 
solid and severe school of historical criticism which the 
world has yet admired ; but, despite this fact, the arrogant 
tribe proclaims that a Catholic has no place in historical 
science, since he is necessarily subservient to prejudices which 
are foreign to science. This proclamation is made whenever 
it is asserted that a narrative of a miracle is a mere legend, 
and that legends have no rights in history. lu oilier words, 
Dom Mabillon, Dom Bouquet, and other founders of that 
school of historical erudition to which the Benedictines have 
given their name, are to be dismissed as incorrigible dunces. 
n fYe are asked to believe that miracles have no place in 
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history : and therefore, since we do believe in miracles, to 
write ourselves down as outlaws in the historico-critical 
domain. But we would ask our Rationalistic friends what . 
method of historical criticism one should follow when, in the 
course of his inquiries, he finds himself face to face with a 
presumed occurrence which is certainly strange, and which 
Catholics-insist upon regarding as a miracle. Is he to sum- 
marily dismiss the alleged fact as an impossibility ? Prof. 
Huxley would reply in the negative. He frankly admits 
that the impossibility of miracles can not be sustained, al- 
though he knows of nothing wihch calls upon him to qualify 
the grave verdict of Hume : " There is not to be found in all 
history any miracle attested by a sufficient number of men 
of such unquestioned goodness, education, and learning as 
to secure us against all delusion in themselves ; of such un- 
doubted integrity as to place them beyond all suspicion of 
any design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputation 
in the eyes of mankind as to have a great deal to lose incase 
of their being detected in any falsehood ; and, at the same 
time, attesting facts performed in such a public manner and 
in so celebrated a part of the world as to render the detec- 
tion unavoidable ; all of which circumstances are requisite 
to give us full assurance in the testimony of men." We do 
not propose to question the necessity of adopting these 
stringent canons ; but, admitting the postulate of Hume, 
Huxley, and others of that ilk, we ask our Rationalistic friends 
how they proceed in the contingency just mentioned. If 
they are honest, they will candidly reply that when they meet a 
passage recording some strikingly strange event, their first 
and immediate proceeding is to note whether the narrative 
accords with their own preconceived ideas concerning the 
subject matter. They will avow that if, at this early stage 
of the so-called investigation, they discover that their notions 
have sustained no unpleasant shock, then, and only then, will 
they bring the canons of criticism to bear upon the point at 
issue. It is only when they have assured themselves that 
there is no likelihood of contagion from the new applicant 
for admittance into their self-arrogated domain, that they 
deign to lift the quarantine; and allow the detained to be- 
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come ameunble to those canons which are at once invoked in 
every other class of cases. Then indeed will be heard the 
usual challenges : Where and how did this narrative origi- 
nate ? "Who was its author? Does lie merit credit ? What 
means of verifying his story did he enjoy? and so on. We 
suppose, of course, that our nationalistic friends are true 
students and well-equipped critics ; for these interrogatories 
imply that an intricate investigation is imminent, and the 
audacious individual Avho would omit it in a matter of any 
moment would not deserve the name of scholar, let him be 
Catholic or Rationalist. Now we imagine that most of our 
readers have opined that the ordinary canons of criticism 
should be put into practice before any use of, or at least 
independently of the quarantine regimen which the advocates 
of " pure reason " so zealously enforce. We shall illustrate 
our position and that of these gentry by two examples. 

In the year 48-1 Huneric, King of the Vandals, an obstin- 
ate Arian who was then master of the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa, and had begun a cruel persecution of all Catholics 
Avho would not deny the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father, one day ordered that several of the recalcitrants 
should have their tongues plucked out at the roots. Six con- 
temporary authors record that after their mutilation, the 
victims continued to proclaim the divinity of our Saviour in 
as audible and distinct tones as had hitherto been natural 
to them. These six writers are : Victor, bishop of Vite (1) ; 
the Emperor Justinian, the third successor of Zeno (2) ; /Eneas 
of Gaza (3) ; Procopius (4) ; the Count Marcellinus (5) ; and 
Victor, bishop of Tuuon (6). Furthermore, these six au- 
thors tell us that the martyrs proceeded to Constantinople, 
where the Emperor Zeno attested the prodigy. Four of these 
authors say that they examined the mouths of the victims, 
and that they heard them talk. It is useless to object that 
perhaps the entire tongues were not cut out (7) ; and that 

(1) History of the Vandalic Persecution, Bk. v. 

(2) Codex, Rk. I., tit. 27. 

(3) Diolovue " Theophraxtex." (4) War Against the Vandati, Bk. J., ch. 8. 

(5) (lironicle. 

(6) 11 Jd. 

(7) Thus urpes the English translator of Mosheim. 
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the " Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences " of Paris make 
mention of two persons who had no tongues, but neverthe- 
less could talk. Iu these latter cases there were remaining 
small portions of the original tongues ; and even with those 
portions, as the examining surgeons reported, the unfortu- 
nates could talk only with very great effort, and their utter- 
ances were unintelligible articulations rather than compre- 
hensible words. On the other hand, an inspection of the 
mouths of the martyrs of Typasis revealed not a vestige of 
tongue, and the emitted tones were precisely such as would 
have been produced by organs in normal condition. Now, if 
four eye-witnesses, men respectable by their worldly rank 
and by their learning and probity of life, do not form good 
historical testimony, we know not where to find any. Let 
the reader apply the criterions insisted upon by Hume and 
Huxley to the testimony in favor of this miracle. He will 
find that it will stand the test. Our witnesses could not 
have conspired to palm off an impudent fraud upon a credu- 
lous world ; for some of them wrote in Africa, and others in 
Constantinople. And mark that they all agree in the sub- 
stance of their narratives, while their simplicity andpositive- 
ness are indicative of sincerity. 

The narrative for which we now ask attention concerns 
St. Martin of Tours. It is related by Sulpicius Severus, a 
writer with whom the learned among our opponents are well 
.acquainted, and whom they esteem as a reliable authority, 
whenever their preconceptions do not interfere with their 
sanity of judgment. One day it happened that while St. 
Martin was walking in the neighborhood of Chartres, a weep- 
ing father besought him to give speech to his daughter, who 
"had been mute from her birth. By the power of God the 
«aint complied with the request ; and one Evagrius, a priest 
who witnessed the event, related it to Severus, who recorded 
it in his book. Here is an author who is not only contem- 
porary with the subject of his story, but who knew him well, 
who lived long among the disciples of the saint, and heard 
their testimony concerning the prodigies performed by him, 
and whom, therefore, we must suppose to have been^ well 
equipped for the work of preparing an accurate account of 
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the life and deeds of the great prelate. His book, multiplied 
into thousands of copies while he yet lived, has come down 
to us intact, and with »is sure guarantees of authenticity as 
is possessed by any ancient manuscript. There is still pre- 
served in Verona a copy which was contemporary with Sul- 
picius, an exceptional case in the matter of a work of the 
fourth century. Now, according to all the rules of ordinarily 
sound criticism. Hie narrative of Sulpicius Severus concern- 
ing the adduced miracle by St. Martin of Tours ought to in- 
spire confidence in the credibility of that prodigy. But our 
Rationalistic friends will not view the matter in this light. 
With a contemptuous shrug they dismiss both the well- 
attested miracle of St. Martin and the equally well-proved 
prodigy <vhich occurred among the Vandals. And why ? 
Merely because they are presented as miracles. We are 
told that rules of criticism do not exist for such narratives. 
In fine, the results of an investigation which has been con- 
ducted in scrupulous accordance with canons adopted and 
consecrated by these same devotees of " pure reason " and 
of "scientific criticism " must go for nothing whenever those 
results contradict the Rationalistic manner of thought on 
the Deity, on the soul's immortality, or, for that matter, 
on anything else. And this is the same as saying that in- 
credulist criticism diametrically reverses the position which 
criticism ought to occupy. Criticism should lead us to a 
knowledge of the truth. That which one may happen to 
regard as truth before any preliminary examination has 
been held, should not impose its limitations upon criticism. 
Why will not our Rationalistic critics be content with treat- 
ing an alleged miracle as they would any other alleged fact? 
Why not subject it to the same verifying process ? When 
the alleged miraculous appears on the pages of history, let 
all sincere critics pronounce judgment on it, with eyes direct- 
ed simply on the question of fact, without any preliminary 
reflections, direct or indirect, upon even the existence of the 
supernatural. There will be sufficient time afterward to 
decide whether the event must be regarded in a natural or 
supernatural light. We ask for no more than this ; and 
this is mere justice, plain common-sense. 
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We can scarcely believe that atheistical and Protestant 
critics will ever adopt this course. It is much more easy to 
settle every question as to the truth of an alleged miracle 
with a smart sally of words, — with a feeble attempt at a joke. 
Mayhap such conduct is prudent ; for the frivolous travesties 
of ratiocination generally presented by the giants of agnostic 
criticism can not withstand the shock of the evidence which 
leads the Roman Congregation of Rites to proclaim the 
miraculous nature of a given occurrence. When Joseph II., 
the philosophistic German emperor and " sacristy-sweep," 
visited the Eternal City during the Conclave of 1769 which 
resulted in the election of Pope Clement XIV., he had re- 
solved, like a true philosophist, to ridicule everything papal ; 
and among other enterprises, he sought to belittle the pre- 
cautions taken by the Sacred Congregation in cases of 
canonization. Having requested to be allowed to examine 
some evidence regarding an alleged miracle then being con- 
sidered by the tribunal, he obtained it, and taking it home 5 
he subjected it to a hypercritically thorough investigation. 
The result was not what the pupil of Kaunitz had fondly 
anticipated ; and he was constrained to remark, when return- 
ing the documents, that if all the testimony favoring the 
truth of" Roman miracles " were as conclusive as that which 
he had just weighed in his Rationalistic balance, no sane 
jurist would reject it. Judge of the emperor's consternation 
when he learned that the Congregation of Rites had rejected 
as insufficient the evidence which he had deemed satisfactory. 
We do not know whether Joseph II. again feigned to contemn 
Roman views of the miraculous ; but we do know that if our 
contemporaries of the pretendedly scientific school of his- 
torical criticism were to peruse the documents just mentioned, 
they would simply resort to ridicule. With the rank and 
file of men, ridicule succeeds where reason would fail. Few 
men are capable of sustaining the painful march of argumen- 
tation ; and still smaller is the number of those who are 
above being influenced by a display of some verbal scintilla- 
tions which pass for wit. Even educated and thinking 
persons not unfrequently succumb to raillery, and prefer a 
specious vivacity to unadulterated truth. 
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Commenting on the assertion, so often made by heterodox 
polemics, that if mathematical certainty could be predicated 
of even one of the many miracles which the Church indi- 
cates as forming one of her constant and necessary treasures, 
the entire world would probably be converted, Leon Gautier 
thus speaks of the entrancing but calmly critical book (1) 
which Henri Lasserre presented to Our Lady of Lourdes 
as an ex-voto in grateful recognition of a cure which he him- 
self had received at her hands : " Henri Lasserre has fur- 
nished us with the proof of this one miracle, chosen from 
among thousands. He has obstinately confined himself to 
one fact, closing his eyes to thousands of other splendors, in 
order to contemplate one alone. He has had sufficient pa- 
tience to study only one star in a heaven studded with so many 
constellations ; but who knows that star so well as he knows 
it, and who has revealed it so well to men ? In Oar Lady of 
Lourdes you will not discern any of those honeyed phrases 
which are so characteristic of the false mysticism of our day ; 
this work cannot be styled ' a good little book ' ; it is nervous 
and virile, and it will make men ; every thing in it is strong, 
and above all, everything is demonstrated. Lasserre is a 
judge, and not a narrator ; he is a magistrate pronouncing 
from his tribunal a decision which is based on good reasons 
which have been duly weighed. His book is a scientific 
production ; it is a series of theorems which are endowed 
with splendid form " (2). This one miracle which claimed 
the attention of Lasserre as though he had determined to 
satisfy the affectedly modest demand of heterodoxy — the 
one fact which, if proved to have been the effect of a real 
miracle, was supposedly to be pronounced a sufficient reason 
for the conversion of the sceptical world, was " the incessant 
procession of pilgrims — men, women, entire populations — 

(1) Our Lady of Lourda>. Paris, 1809. 

(2) Portraits of the Nineteenth Century, Vol ill. , p. 216. Paris, 1891. 
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coming from all sides to kneel before a grotto in the desert 
which had been unknown ten years previously, but which 
the word of a child had suddenly caused to be regarded as 
a divine sanctuary." Before the inception of his investi- 
gation, Lasserre had felt that the word " superstition " was 
rather unsatisfactory as an accompaniment to the scoff of the 
incredulists at the most wonderful phenomenon of the grand 
nineteenth century ; the mouthing of that word, albeit an 
expeditious proceeding, was not to his taste : " Whether the 
miracle (of the apparitions to little Bernadette) was true or 
false ; whether the cause of this vast concourse of persons was 
due to the divine action or to human error; a study of the mat- 
ter was no less of consummate interest. This study did not 
at all suit the worshippers of ' free investigation ' ; they pre- 
ferred a summary dismissal, a course at once more prudent 
and more easy, but which I could not regard as consistent 
with a zealous search for the truth, although I felt that it 
was risky to affirm with a haste equal to that of their 
denial. . . . The witnesses of what I have narrated are living ; 
I have given their names and their residences, so that they 
may be questioned, and so that my own conclusions may be 
confirmed." The Church has as yet accorded no formal ad- 
mission of the miraculous nature of the prodigies of Lourdes ; 
just as in the cases of those which have rendered celebrated, 
although to a minor degree, the shrines of Genazzano, La 
Salette, St. Anne de Beaupre, and several others, we are not 
obliged to predicate anything worse than rashness and 
absence of common sense concerning the infinitesimally 
small number of Catholics who, after a study of the events 
which have recently conferred a halo of glory on the little 
Pyrenean town, persist in regarding it as a monument to 
human credulity. To those who have carefully reflected on 
the argumeuts adduced by Lasserre there can occur no good 
reason for hesitation in agreeing with Pope Pius IX., when, 
in an apposite Brief to the zealous but judicious Frenchman, 
His Holiness congratulated him on " having demonstrated 
the truth of the recent apparition of the Most Clement 
Mother of God," and on having so adduced his proofs, that 
u the luminous evidence of the event is strengthened by the 
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very objections advanced by human malice as it attempts to 
combat the divine mercy." 

On Feb. 11, 1858, a girl of fourteen years named Berna- 
dette Soubirous, accompanied by a younger sister and a lit- 
tle friend, left her home in Lourdes in order to search for 
drift-wood on the banks of the Gave. When a mere infant, 
Bernadette had been consigned to the care of a relative of 
her father, the poverty of the family rendering such a course 
necessary, and the health of the child demanding a life in 
the fields. She had returned to her parents' humble domi- 
cile only two weeks before the day when their persistent 
poverty forced her to seek for fuel with which the simple 
food of the family might be prepared. During the years of 
absence, her guardians had given no care to her religious 
instruction ; she had, however, picked up that quantum of 
knowledge which is necessarily breathed in every Catho- 
lic atmosphere, and she was able to recite her Bosary with 
simple faith in the existence of a God who was her Creator 
and Protector, and of a Dear Lady in heaven who was the 
Mother of God, and wished to be the adopted Mother of 
every child of man. It was in order to procure for their 
daughter all necessary catechetical instruction, so that she 
might receive her First Communion, that the Soubirous had 
taken her home ; she had already joined a class under the 
care of the pastor, but had not as yet attracted the attention 
of that clergyman. The Bosary had been continually in the 
hands of Bernadette, since the day when she had learned to 
regard it as a dear companion while she tended the sheep 
of her foster-parents ; and when, on the occasion of which 
we speak, the trio of girls had arrived at the Massabielle 
Bocks, where they expected to find many branches and twigs 
which had drifted with the current, her companions were 
not astonished when they noticed that instead of bending to 
her task, she had fallen to her knees, seemingly forgetful 
of the purpose that had brought them to the river. The 
drama of Lourdes had begun. The sister and the friend of 
Bernadette had formed their little bundles, when they were 
approached by the apparently negligent child, who seemed 
io be straugely agitated as she demanded : " Did vou see 
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anything ? " Learning that the others had heard or seen 
nothing worthy of mention, she replied to the query as to 
her own experience with the words : " If yon saw nothing 
I have nothing to say." Then the children started on their 
return ; but the strange demeanor of the eldest excited the 
curiosity of the others to such a pitch that at length, with 
many injunctions of secrecy, she narrated what had befallen 
her. Standing above the grotto before which her sister, 
Marie, and their little friend, Jeanne, were gathering fuel, a 
beautiful lady had appeared to Bernadette. The personage, 
declared the child, was surrounded by an ineffable light — a 
light which was brighter than that of the sun, but which in 
no manner wounded the eyes. The apparition was that of a 
person about twenty years old, of medium height, and with 
a countenance of inexpressible sweetness ; the figure was 
clothed in white, with a blue girdle, and the feet were bare, 
each one supporting a rose which seemed to be of gold ; the 
hands of the lady were joined, as though she were praying, 
and from them a Rosary showed beads of a milk-white color. 
Bernadette said that when she first saw the lady, she in- 
stinctively raised the cross of her chaplet, trying to make 
with it the Sign of our Redemption ; that, however, her 
trembling prevented the action ; and that it was only when 
her visitor made the salutary sign, that she received suf- 
ficient strength to make it. Then, added Bernadette, she 
felt no more fear ; she recited the five decades of her Rosary ^ 
and as she pronounced the final " Glory to the Father," the 
luminous figure vanished. Marie and Jeanne afterward de- 
clared that they had passed about fifteen minutes at their 
task while Bernadette was apparently wrapped in devotion ; 
and this fact, together with the assertion of the favored child 
that she had recited five decades of the chaplet during her 
vision, would indicate that about fifteen minutes was the dur- 
ation of the apparition. It is needless to state that Marie 
and Jeanne forgot their promise of secrecy ; that they in- 
formed Mother Soubirous of the event, real or imaginary ; 
and that the story was ridiculed, while they were forbidden 
to revisit the grotto. Two days passed, and Bernadette, 
whose recollection of " the beautiful lady " continually filled 
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her heart, begged her mother to withdraw the prohibition. 
The other girls supported the request ; the mother yielded ; 
and after the early Mass the little ones again repaired to the 
Massabielle Rocks, taking the precaution, however, to carry 
with them a bottle of Holy Water, for, as Mary and Jeanne 
declared with their relatively superior theological knowledge : 
«' If the lady is the devil, she will flee if we throw the 
Holy Water on her ; we need only say : ' If you come from 
God, approach ; if you are from the demon, depart ! ' ' When 
they arrived at the grotto, Bernadette began the recitation 
of the Rosary, the others responding. Suddenly the coun- 
tenance of Bernadette seemed to be transfigured ; her eyes 
gave forth a preternatural light, as she cried : " Look ! She 
is there ! " Marie and Jeanne saw nothing but the usual 
rocks and verdure ; but the bearer of the salutary water hand- 
ed it to Bernadette, who quickly threw some drops on the 
figure, saying : " If you come from God, approach ! " She 
cared not, she afterward said, to add the alternative words of 
the objurgatory formula ; for her heart told her that the im- 
plied suspicion would have been an outrage on the " beautiful 
lady." And indeed, declared Bernadette, she had no sooner 
spoken to the apparition than it moved a few steps toward her, 
smiling, as it were, at the precaution of the child. Then the 
children concluded their Rosary, the " lady," insisted Ber- 
nadette, appearing to join with them, for, as the girl said, 
she saw the beads gliding through the fingers of the appari- 
tion, just as they passed through her own. When the 
devotion was completed, the " lad y " disappeared. As on 
the previous occasion, Marie and Jeanne had seen nothing 
of the vision. It was quite natural that this strange story 
should have soon become known in the town ; and while 
nearly all agreed with the Soubirons that their child was the 
victim of an hallucination, all were struck by the evident 
sincerity 6f the visionary, and by the wonderful change in 
her appearance and demeanor. Two of the townswomen, a 
" Child of Mary " named Antoinette Peyret, and a matron 
named Millet, believed that the apparition might be that of 
some suffering soul of Purgatory who was desirous of prayers 
for deliverance ; and accordingly thev told Bernadette that 
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when she next saw the " lady," she should ask her what it 
was that was wanted, and that, lest Bernadette might make 
some mistake in reporting the answer, the " lady " should be 
requested to write her reply on a paper which the child 
would hand her. Bernadette, therefore, accompanied by 
Mile. Antoinette and Mine. Millet, went to the grotto on Feb- 
ruary 18 ; the " lady " again appeared, the child's visage 
being transfigured as before, but her companions seeing or 
hearing nothing else which was preternatural. " She signs 
to me that I should go to her," cried Bernadette. Then 
Antoinette said to the girl : " Ask the lady whether she is 
displeased because we are with you ; tell her that if she so 
desires, we shall retire." And Bernadette replied : " She 
says that you may remain ; " whereupon the Child of Mary 
and the matron knelt on the sward at the side of Bernadette, 
and lighting a blessed candle which they had deemed it wise 
to bring, they told her to obey the sign to approach which 
the apparition had given. " Ask her who she is," they sug- 
gested ; " ask her why she has come, and whether she is not 
some soul desiring that Masses be said for her deliverance 
from Purgatory. We are ready to do all that she may desire, 
if that be the case." Receiving from Antoinette the paper, 
pen, and ink, with which the " lady " was to make known 
her identity and her wishes, the child advanced toward the 
mysterious figure, a maternal smile seeming to encourage 
her steps. But the apparition receded as Bernadette prog- 
ressed ; it did not stop until it reached the entrance to the 
grotto, and then the little one stood on her toes, as though 
she were trying to place the writing materials in the hands 
of the "lady." The matron and the maiden now stepped 
forward, wishing to hear a possible conversation ; but the 
child, without turning toward them, and as though she was 
obeying a command of her visitor, signed with her hand 
that they should move no further. Then the favored girl 
was heard to say : " My lady, if you have something to tell 
me, please write it down, and tell me also who you are." 
Bernadette afterward said that the " lady " smiled at this 
request, and replied : " It is not necessary that I should 
write what I intend to tell you ; and I simply ask that you 
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do me the favor of coming here each day during the next 
fortnight." And the reply was cheerfully given : " I promise, 
my lady ; " whereupon, as Bernadette afterward said, she re- 
ceived the assurance : "And in my turn I promise to render yon 
happy, not in this world, but in the other."' Evidently the 
"lady" now told Bernadette that she might withdraw; for 
the child backed toward her companions, and as she reached 
them she exclaimed to Antoinette, the Child of Mary : 
"Now she is smiling on yon" ; and Lasserre is careful to 
note that from that moment Antoinette lived on that smile. 
" Ask her," cried the maiden, " whether it would displease 
her if we were to accompany you in your daily visits during 
the coining fortnight." A pause ; and then Bernadette 
announced that the " lady " had replied : " They, and others 
also, may come ; I wish to see everybody." Another 
moment ; and the child declared that the " lady " had gone, 
and with her the light that had always announced her 
coming. Thousands of persons, some merely curious, but 
many filled with the spirit of faith, came from the neighbor- 
ing districts and attended the little Bernadette as she made 
her visits to the grotto during the two following weeks. 
None saw any tiling but a child in ecstasy ; a few were dis- 
posed to regard the matter as a comedy arranged by priest- 
craft ; others saw, or affected to see in Bernadette an 
illustration of the power of hallucination. The hypothesis 
of trickery was not long sustained ; good judges, who had 
seen the best efforts of the most eminent actresses of the 
world, declared that human art could not produce such 
manifestations as those presented by this ignorant and 
stolid peasant girl. But the supposition of hallucination, 
of catalepsy, was a simple method of explanation adopted 
by the philosophists who soon came from all parts of France 
to pronounce their dictum concerning the " visionary " of 
Lourdes. Meanwhile the clergy of the locality, realizing 
full well that while God has His miracles, nevertheless the 
devil has his prodigies, and man has his impostures, iol- 
lowed the course which is traditional with their order in sfm- 
iliar circumstances. An appreciation of their attitude must 
result from reflection on the instruction given to his assist- 
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ants by the Abbe Peyramale, the senior cure of the town 
and Canton of Lourdes : " Let the impatient have their talk. 
If on the one hand we are strictly obliged to examine 
thoroughly the affair which is now progressing, on the ' 
other hand we are enjoined by the simplest kind of prudence 
not to mingle with the crowd now singing its canticles at 
the grotto. By holding aloof from these assemblages we 
will run no danger of sanctioning an illusion or a trick by 
our presence ; but neither should we manifest a hostile 
attitude, or condemn by a premature decision a thing which 
may be the work of God. As for attending these demon- 
strations as simple spectators, such a proceeding would be 
impossible to persons wearing the soutane. If the people 
saw a priest at the grotto, they would place him at their 
head, and insist on his intoning their chants ; and if he 
were to yield to the general pressure or to his own unreflect- 
ing enthusiasm, and were afterward to discover that the 
alleged apparitions were illusions or impostures, who does 
not see that religion would be compromised in the persons 
of its clergy ? And if a priest were to frequent the grotto, 
and nevertheless resist the popular clamor, would not the 
same lamentable consequences follow, if perchance the hand 
of God were found to have been in the apparitions ? " And 
when many pious persons insisted on his change of front, 
the cure replied : " We clergymen can interfere only if there 
should result from this excitement some heresy, some 
superstition, or some disturbance ; then our duty would be 
marked out by the facts themselves, for by bad fruit we 
would recognize a bad tree, and we would perforce attend to 
the first symptom of disease in order to save our flocks. 
Up to the present moment no danger has presented itself ; 
on the contrary, the people have shown a spirit of recollec- 
tion, and are content with prayers to the Holy Virgin, thus 
increasing in piety. We may well wait for the decision 
which episcopal wisdom will soon pronounce on this matter. 
If these events are the work of God, they need not our 
interference ; and the Omnipotent, without our help, will 
know how to arrange affairs in accordance with His designs. 
But if these events are not from God, the moment when we 
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should interfere, in order to denounce them, will be desig- 
nated by Him. In a word, let us trust in Providence." 
Mgr. Laurence, the bishop ofTarbes, and therefore ordinary 
of Lourdes, approved the instruction given by the curc-doycn ; 
and without a single exception the clergy checked their 
own possibly legitimate desire to share in the pious 
demonstrations of their flocks before competent ecclesias- 
tical authority had spoken the permissive word. The 
attitude of the civil authorities, however, was less sensible 
than that of the clergy. The Second Empire, almost as 
entirely a child of the Revolution as the Third Republic 
which succeeded it, was far more Masonic than Christian 
iu the choice of its governmental servants ; and these 
gentry, since they were loud praters concerning liberty of 
conscience, declared that civilization was outraged by a 
claim that a miracle had occurred in the nineteenth century, 
and that in any case the Catholic people of France had no 
right to pray without governmental permission. On Feb. 21, 
the third day of the fortnight of interviews described by her 
" lady," when the apparition had particularly enjoined upon 
Bernadette to " pray for sinners," the child was arrested " in 
the name of the law" as she was leaving the church where she 
had assisted at Vespers. A thrill of indignation coursed 
through the veins of nearly all those who had that morning seen 
the visage of the little one illumined by what they deemed to 
be rays of heavenly origin; and they would have resisted the 
officers, had not a priest ordered them to " submit to the 
authorities." The multitude accompanied the child to the 
office of the Commissioner of Police ; but the first great 
ordeal of the innocent was undergone behind closed doors. 
The official report of the interrogatory, sent by the Com- 
missioner, Jacomet, to his superiors in Paris, was refused 
to Lasserre, so anxious were the Masonic agents of the gov- 
ernment for a triumph of truth ; but from M. Estrade, the 
local Receiver of the Indirect Taxes, whom Jacomet had 
allowed to assist at the examination, and who shared the 
views of the Commissioner, our author afterward obtained 
all the particulars. All the cunning of an experienced and 
more than usually brilliant detective, all the malice of an 
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adept of the Lodges, had not succeeded in confounding the 
simplicity of Bernadette ; even, when the officer, affecting 
furious anger, termed her a liar, and menaced her with im- 
prisonment, the child had calmly answered : " Monsieur, 
yoii may order the police to lock me up, but 1 can say only 
what I have said ; it is the truth " (1). On receiving a com- 
mand to abstain from future visits to the grotto, she had 
replied that she had promised the " lady " to repair thither 
every day for a fortnight, and that even though she might 
wish to obey the Commissioner, an interior force would 
induce her to prefer obedience to the apparition. The result 
of the examination had been an order to Francois Soubirous 
to prevent his daughter from re-visiting the grotto. " She 
is a cunning child," Jacomet had remarked when Bernadette 
had departed. " She is sincere," Estrade had replied. 
Out of obedience to her father, who believed in the fcrutli of 
the apparition, but who greatly feared the more tangible pow- 
er of the government, Bernadette now endeavored " to resist 
the attraction toward the grotto which possessed her " ; and 
on the morning of Feb. 23, she proceeded to school, sore at 
heart, feeling that she would displease God, whether she dis- 
obeyed her " lady " or disobeyed her parents. She received, 
of course, no consolation from the Sisters of the school, who 
believed, or affected to believe, that she was a victim of hal- 
hicination. But when the mid-day Angelas had been recited, 
and the pupils started for their dinners, the quandary of 
the little one was dissipated by a force, irresistible although 
maternally sweet, which impelled her to an interview with 
her whom she regarded as her Protectress. Hastening to the 
grotto, where some of the crowd of the morning still awaited 
her appearance, hoping that she would defy the Commis- 
sioner's prohibition, Bernadette as usual knelt and began her 
Rosary ; but alas ! her " lady " did not appear. The tears ran 

(1) Estrade informed Lasserre that personally Bernadette was timidity itself, as might 
have been expected in the case of an ignorant peasant girl confronted by the dread 
powers of the police. Indeed, at this period of her life the child was always more or less 
confused in the presence of any stranger. But whenever there was a question of the 
reality of her vision, the girl manifested a strength of mind seldom found in persons wise 
with the wisdom of the world ; and on such occasions she always replied without any 
indication of timidity, and with invincible firmness, although, even then, she showed the 
virginal modesty which leads its possessor to avoid the notice of the curious. 
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down her clieeks as she exclaimed : "Have I done something 
wrong, and thus prevented her coming ? " She waited in 
painful anxiety for some moments, and then turned toward 
her home, mauy of the spectators declaring that the Commis- 
sioner had gained his point — that the foolish child would have 
no more visions. But one joy was hers when she appeared 
before her father ; when he heard that she had disregarded 
his command because she was impelled by an interior and un- 
conquerable force, he declared that his daughter had never 
told a lie, and that it was not for him or her mother to contra- 
dict the will of God. Bernadette might go to the grotto 
whenever she desired to go. In vain Jacomet now threatened 
to imprison the entire Soubirous family, if his orders were 
again violated ; Bernadette innocently declared that she could 
not disobey her "lady," and both the parents upheld her de- 
termination. In this emergency the Commissioner sent a 
report of his predicament to the imperial Procurator of the 
Department ; and that wise official replied that there was 
no pretext for police interference unless the crowds be- 
came " disorderly " — a view which encouraged an officer of a 
body which knew well how to manufacture disorder for 
its own purposes. On the morning after her bitter disap- 
pointment, Bernadette prostrated herself again before the 
grotto, holding a blessed candle in the hand which was not 
occupied with the Bosary ; and scarcely had her knees pressed 
the ground, when the ineffable expression of her countenance 
showed the bystanders that she was again in communion with 
her mysterious visitant. As the girl afterward swore in 
her declarations, the " lady " sweetly called her by name, 
and then said : " My child, I have something to tell you, and 
to you alone ; do you promise me that you will repeat it to 
no one ? " (1). When the promise had been given, the 

(1) Concerning this secret. Lasserre asks: "What secret could there be between the 
Mother of the Sovereign Creator of heaven and earth and the daughter of the miller Sou- 
birous; between that lowly child and the resplendent Majesty of her who ranks after God 
alone; between a little shepherdess and the Supreme Queen of the realms of the Infinite? 
Certainly we dare not divine It, we would consider it a sacrilege to listen at the doors of 
heaven. Nevertheless, we may note the profound and delicate knowledge of the human 
heart and the maternal wisdom which induced the august speaker to communicate some 
secret to Bernadette, before she conferred the public mission that the girl was to fulfil. 
Favored with wonderful visions, charged with a message from the other world to the 
priests of the True God, this childish heart, hitherto so peaceful and so solitary, found itsell 
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" lady " communicated to her protegee that secret which 
Bernadette would never divulge ; and then she said : " Go now 
and tell the priests that I desire that a chapel be built here 
in my honor." The vision disappeared, and paying no 
heed to the questions of the crowd, the most favored of all 
the Children of Mary of our day hurried to the residence 
of the Abbe Peyramale, with whom as yet she had not ex- 
changed a word. " M. le Cure, I have a message for you 
from the lady who appears to me at the grotto of Massabielle." 
When the worthy pastor heard this announcement, delivered 
with calm assurance, he deemed it wise to feign some rough- 
ness of manner, and said : " Ah ! you are the one that pre- 
tends to have visions, and who runs around the country with 
foolish tales. Well ; tell me all about these extraordinary 
adventures, the truth of which nothing seems to prove." The 
heart of the child sank a little as she heard the harsh tones 
of one who was celebrated for his kindness to the lowliest of 
his parishioners ; but in all simplicity she repeated the story 
of the grotto. The accents of sincerity impressed the priest, 
and as he afterward said, had there been merely a question 
of the opinion of Monsieur Peyramale, he would have yielded 
full credence to Bernadette ; but the girl was addressing the 

suddenly In the midst of dense crowds, and subjected to great agitations. She was about 
to he contradicted by many, to be threatened by some, to be ridiculed by others ; and what 
was to be most dangerous for her, to be venerated by a large number. The day was 
approaching when multitudes would acclaim her, and dispute among themselves for bits of 
her clothes as though they were relics of a saint ; when illustrious persons would kneel before 
her, and ask for her blessing ; when on the faith of her simple word a magnificent temple 
-was to be erected, imposing pilgrimages to be undertaken, and grand pi ocessions to be 
held. Thus this poor child of the people was about to suffer the most terrible trial whlcli 
could assail her humility, a trial in which she might lose forever her simplicity and all 
the sweet and modest virtues which had grown in the days of her solitude. The very 
graces which she had received were about to be for her a redoubtable danger, a danger 
which more than once has conquered souls favored by the honors of heaven. Even St. 
Paul was tempted by pride after his visions, and had need of the afflictions which came 
from the evil spirit of the flesh in order that his heart might not be exalted. The Holy 
Virgin wished to secure the child of her predilection without any approach, on the part of 
the wicked angel, toward the lily of purity which was warmed by the rays of her favor. 
What does a mother do, when danger menaces her child ? She presses her more tenderly 
to the maternal bosom, and softly whispers in the little ear that there is no need for fear, 
since the mother is near. And when the mother is forced to leave the child alone for a 
moment, she murmurs : ' I shall not he far away ; only extend your hand, and it will meet 
mine.' So did the Mother of us all for Bernadette. All this did the Queen of Heaven to 

the little child of Lourdes when she told her that secret The secret became for 

Bernadette the surest of safeguards. Theology does not teach us this ; we learn it from 
a study of the human heart." 
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Abbe Peyramale, the pastor of a large flock which he was 
obliged to guard from snares. He persevered with his rough 
demeanor, and asked : " And yet you do not know the name 
of this lady ? " And when the child replied that she had 
not yet learned the name, the priest said : "Those who be- 
lieve you imagine that she is the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
But do you not know that if you tell untruths in this matter 
you are in the path which leads far from heaven ? " After 
a few moments of reflection, the abbe continued : " Nothing 
compels me to believe that this lady is the Queen of Heaven. 
Tell her that before I can undertake to procure the fulfilment 
of her request, she must give me some proof of her power." 
Acain he mused awhile, and then he said : " You tell me 
that the apparition has at her feet a wild rose-bush, an eg- 
lantine which grows from between the rocks. Well ; we are 
now in the month of February, and you may say to the lady 
that if she wants that chapel, she will cause that bush to 
flower." When Jacomet and the other incredulists of 
Lourdes heard of this interview, they said that the abbe had 
asked the mysterious lady for her " passport." Estrade, the 
incredulist collector of taxes whom we have heard avowing 
that Bernadette impressed him as being at least sincere in 
her belief in the vision, was one of the curious who joined 
the throng of devotees on the morning after the child's 
delivery of the message to the curd ; and it may be well to 
let him give his own account of what he saw, and of the effect 
that the spectacle produced on his deeply rooted infidelity. 
His remarks were first published by Louis Veuillot in the 
Univers of July 28, 1858, and afterward he himself amplified 
the narrative for the benefit of Lasserre : " I arrived on the 
scene, bent on having a good laugh at a farce or at some 
grotesque incidents .... Thanks to my elbows, I easily ob- 
tained a place in the foremost rank. As the sun arose, Ber- 
nadette appeared. I was next to her ; and I noticed in her 
childish features that character of sweetness, of innocence, 
and of deep tranquillity, which had impressed me when I 
saw her at the office of the Commissioner. She knelt with- 
out any ostentation or embarrassment, without any attention 
to the crowd, absolutely as though she were alone in a church 
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or in an unfrequented forest. She began to pray on hei 
Bosary, and suddenly her features seemed to receive and to 
reflect a mysterious light ; her looks became fixed on the 
opening of the grotto, and she became radiant with happiness. 
I looked at that spot, but I discerned absolutely nothing but 
some leafless branches of eglantine ; but nevertheless, all my 
previous prejudices, all my philosophical objections, all 
my preconceived negations, were immediately destroyed as 
I looked on the transfigurement of that child, and I felt that 
in spite of myself some extraordinary sentiment had mastered 
me. I had an irresistible intuition, a certainty, that some 
mysterious Being was there ; my eyes did not see it, but my 
soul, as well as the souls of innumerable others there present, 
saw it with the light of evidence. Yes, I avow it ; a Divine 
Being was there. Suddenly and completely transfigured, 
Bernadette was no longer Bernadette ; she was an angel from 
heaven. . . . Her attitude, her slightest gestures t the manner, 
for instance, in which she made the Sign of the Cross ; all 
these had a dignity and a graudeur more than human. . . . She 
seemed to fear, lest she might lose, for a single instant, the 
ravishing spectacle that she was contemplating. ... I held 
my breath, as though" I might thus hear the conversation 
between the apparition and the girl. Bernadette was listen- 
ing with an expression of the moat profound respect, or 
rather of absolute adoration, mingled with a limitless love 
and the sweetest of ravishments, although at times a tinge of 
sadness was observed. ... If the denizens of heaven make the 
Sign of the Gross, assuredly they make it as Bernadette did 
during her ecstasy ; she seemed, in some sort, to embrace 
the Infinite. At one moment, she moved on her knees from 
where she had been praying to some distance within the 
grotto — about ten yards of a rather steep asceut ; and those 
near her distinctly heard her murmur : ' Penance, penauce !■' 
A few moments afterward she arose, and took the road to 
the town. Then again she was but apoor little child in rags 
who appeared to have had no part in this wonderful drama.'' 
Bernadette immediately visited the cure, telling him that she 
had given his message to the " lady," and that the reply had 
been a smile. " Then," added the child, " she told me to 
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pray for sinners, and asked me to enter the grotto. Three 
times she cried : ' Penance, penance ! ' ; and I repeated the 
words as I moved on my knees toward her. In the grotto 
she revealed to me a second secret which is personal to 
myself. Then she vanished." When Bernadette prostrated 
herself at the grotto on the following day, the " lady " raised 
her and embraced her, saying : " My daughter, I wish to 
confide to yon a third secret which, like the others, yon will 
keep to yourself." Then the apparition told the child to go 
to the spring and drink, and to eat some of the grass there 
growing. No one had ever seen a spring in the neighbor- 
hood, and it seemed to Bernadette that her visitor meant the 
little brook which coursed before the grotto on its way to 
the Gave. But the mysterious one cried : " I told you to 
drink from the spring. It is not there, but here " ; and the 
" lady " pointed toward the dry spot at the right side of the 
grotto, toward which the child had gone on her knees on the 
previous day. Wondering but promptly the girl went to the 
place, but found no indication of a spring ; whereupon the 
" lady " made a sign that the clay should be scraped. The 
hundreds of spectators were truly puzzled when they 
witnessed this operation, and many began to suspect that 
the child's brain had become affected by the strain of her ex- 
periences. Their wonder grew when they saw her apparently 
drinking from the palm of her hand, for they knew that water 
had never been seen in that place. Afterward Bernadette 
said that when she had scraped the earth, she noticed that' 
the spot appeared to be damp ; that in a moment some drop* 
of water oozed forth ; that then she formed a little cavity, 
and that soon it was filled with the fluid ; that although the 
water naturally was muddy, after three trials she conquered 
her repugnance out of love for her " lady," and swallowed 
some of it ; that while she was eating some of the grass, the 
minute reservoir which she had dug was overflowed, and a little 
stream began its flow toward the Gave ; that finally the ap- 
parition beamed on her with a smile of satisfaction, and dis- 
appeared. When the girl had come out of her ecstasy, the 
crowd rushed to the new fountain, and found that it was 
continually growing more abundant ; regarding it as mirac- 
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ulous, they drank of it, and many carried some of it to their 
homes. The news travelled quickly; and as that day, Feb. 
25, a Thursday, was market-day in Tarbes, the city was well 
filled with strangers. Hundreds of persons therefore left 
Tarbes during the night, in order to be present at the events 
which the next morning would probably bring forth at the 
grotto of Lourdes ; and at the first dawn of Feb. 26, more 
than five thousand acclaimants greeted Bernadette with 
cries such as " See the saint ! " while the nearest to her rev- 
erently touched her garments as she passed to her accus- 
tomed station. But the more devout, and especially the 
more perspicacious of the Catholic spectators, were not sur- 
prised when, after the popular attempt at canonization, the 
innocent subject of the honor seemed to have lost her con- 
nection with the world of heaven. On that morning the 
child appeared to be no more than any ordinary denizen of 
earth ; no ecstatic radiance was visible on her countenance ; 
and after the usual recitation of her Rosary, she announced 
that her " lady " had not manifested herself. Undoubtedly, 
remarked those who were versed in the science of God's 
dealings with the children of grace, the sweet Mother of the 
humble had deigned to remove a temptation to vain-glory 
from the daughter of her predilection. But when the mul- 
titude returned to Lourdes, they learned that strange rumors 
were current concerning some wonderful cures which had' 
been operated by the use of the recently revealed water ; 
and the ensuing days beheld a multiplication of these ap- 
parent instances of divine approbation of the claims of la 
voyante People talked of how the hand of Jeanne Crassus, 
paralyzed for ten years, had immediately recovered its vital-' 
ity when bathed with the water of the new spring. Cures 
had also been effected, it was said, in the cases of Marie 
Daube, Bernarde Soubie, and Fabien Baron, whom various 
maladies had rendered bedridden for several years. The 
Most remarkable of the cures, because its subject had been 
deeply pitied in all that part of France for twenty years, was 
Louis Bourriette, a poor man who, while working in a quarry 
in 1838, had been a victim of an explosion which almost en- 
tirely destroyed the sight of his right eye, and so undermined 
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his constitution that lie could never afterward work more 
than sufficiently to barely sustain his life, and that of a 
daughter. At the time of which we are speaking, when 
Bourriette closed his left eye, he could not distinguish a 
man from a bush ; and it was greatly feared that the sound 
organ would soon be affected in a similar manner. The 
poor man heard of the supposedly miraculous virtues of the 
new spring, and he asked his daughter to bring him some of 
the water. " If the Holy Virgin is the author of that spring," 
said he, " she will restore my sight." The water was brought ; 
raising his heart to God, and imploring the intercession of 
Mary, the suppliant bathed his eye, and immediately he 
could distinguish objects with considerable clearness ; he con- 
tinued the application at intervals until the following morn- 
ing, when he announced to his ph} r sician, Dr. Dozous, who 
had attended him from the day of the accident, that his sight 
was perfect. The medical man, who had hitherto believed 
in little save human science, shrugged his shoulders, and 
told his patient that the diseased eye could never regain its 
powers ; that all of the doctor's care had been extended 
merely in order to assuage Bourriette's pain. " But I do 
not sa} T that you have cured me," cried the exultant one ; " it 
is the Holy Virgin of the Grotto that has cured me." Doz- 
ous having persisted in his incredulity, and Bourriette hav- 
ing reiterated his declaration that he saw well with his right 
eye, the physician quietly tore a leaf from his pocket-diary, 
and having written a few words thereon, he handed the paper 
to the obstinate man, telling him to close his left eye, and 
to repeat what had been written. " If 3-ou do," proclaimed 
Dozous, I shall believe what you have said." Bourriette 
looked with his right eye alone at the paper, and im- 
mediately read aloud : " Bourriette has an incurable amau- 
rosis ; he will never be cured." Then the physician announced 
that however he himself and his brethren of the Faculty 
might be displeased with the denouement, he was forced to 
admit that the cure was not ascribable to natural influences ; 
and both he and Dr. Verges, a professor in the Faculty of 
Montpellier, so testified before the episcopal commission 
which afterward examined the manifestations at the grotto. 
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"Bourriette was not cured," cried some of the "philoso- 
phers of the day. " Bourriette's eye was never diseased," 
exclaimed others. " Bourriette imagines that he sees with 
the right eye," insisted many. " There is no such a person 
as Bourriette," proclaimed a few. 

During the next few interviews between the " lady " and 
Bernadette, there occurred nothing which the child thought 
proper to reveal ; but on March 2, she again waited on the 
cure, and insisted that he should see to the construction of 
the chapel demanded by her celestial visitor. The time had 
come when the Abbe' Peyramale could yield to his natural 
expansiveness of heart when talking with the maiden ; but he 
was still governed by prudence when he replied : " I believe 
you now, my daughter ; but it is not my province to grant 
your request. That concession depends on the decision of 
our bishop, to whom I have submitted a report of all that 
has happened at the grotto." But Mgr. Laurence, the bishop 
of Tarbes, one of the most prudent and judicious members 
of the French episcopate of that day, thought, as he declared 
in a Pastoral published at the time, that " the hour had 
not arrived, when the episcopal authority should intervene 
in the matter"; he contented himself with the receipt of 
daily reports, made by witnesses of undoubted probity and 
of approved capability, concerning all that happened at the 
Massabielle Kocks, and concerning every rumored cure that 
took place. Bernadette bore this delay with her habitual 
patience and serene confidence that her " lady " would work 
all things well. But the civil authorities of Lourdes and its 
neighborhood were less calm than the prelate, and less serene 
than Bernadette; even the Baron Massy, Prefect of the 
Hautes-Pyrenees, an excellent Catholic, but whose adminis- 
trative zeal seemed to lead him to a belief that, as Lasserre 
expresses the idea, " the part of God (in the affairs of 
France) was regulated by both the Orthodox Creed and the 
Concordat," conceived it to be his duty to order the police 
and garrison of Lourdes to hold themselves prepared for any 
event, and to watch, by day and by night, the grotto and all 
its approaches. The government entered on a course of 
insulting suspicion, but the people continued to manifest 
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their interest and devotion, merely smiling at the regiment 
of cavalry which "preserved order " ; fortunately the inimenso 
majority of the soldiers and the police were good Catholics, 
and the chagrin of the people was neutralized by the air of 
sincere respect which both police and soldiers manifested 
toward the grotto, and especially toward Bernadette. On 
March 4, at least twenty thousand persons knelt with the 
voyante as she began her customary recitation of the 
Rosarv ; and in the afternoon, five or six hundred of these 
were still praying, when there burst on the scene a dis- 
tracted mother, carrying a dying child two years of age. 
Croisine Bouhohorts, to the great fright of her husband and 
sympathizing neighbors, had snatched the little consumptive 
from its dying couch, crying that she would place its emaci- 
ated frame in the hands of the Lady of the Grotto. Praying 
aloud to the Mother of the Afflicted, the wretched parent 
ascended on her knees to the miraculous spring ; she stripped 
the babe, apparently in its last agony, of every bit of cloth- 
ing ; and then having made the Sign of the Cross over 
herself and the little body, she plunged the babe, all save its 
head, into the glacial water. Turning indignantly to those 
who cried that she was killing her infant, and who tried to 
lift it from the spring, she exclaimed : " Leave me ! I must 
do what I can ; the good God and the Holy Virgin will do 
the rest." The crowd retired a few steps, saying that the 
babe was already dead, and that the crazy mother should 
be humored. During fifteen minutes the immobile, corpse- 
like frame remained in its icy bed ; then the mother carried 
it to her cottage. "You have killed him" ; cried the father.. 
"No," replied Croisine ; "the Holy Virgin has cured him." 
So it had happened ; the babe slept well that night, and in 
the morning he who had never walked a step was running 
around the cottage. Dr. Peyrus, the physician who had 
attended the child, and Drs. Verges and Dozous, testified to 
the supernatural nature of this cure, drawing attention to 
the length of the immersion, to the immediate effect, and to 
the acquisition of the power of walking, which the babe had 
never evinced, and which he continued to enjoy. Several 
other miracles occurred at this time, but we shall adduce only 
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that of Blaise Maumus, who was cured of an enormous wen 
by plunging his hand into the spring, the wen disappearing 
immediately ; that of a widow named Crozat, who was cured 
of an all but absolute deafness by an application of the 
water ; and that of a cripple named Auguste Bordes, whose 
crooked leg was restored to its natural form and pristine 
strength by the same means. In the face of all these at 
least presumed facts, what course was pursued by the 
incredulist servants of the imperial government? Lasserre 
replies : " The Administration, the Parquet (the prosecuting 
officers), the Police, did nothing ; but turning aside, they 
deemed it prudent to not risk a public examination of facts 
which were notorious throughout the land. In the presence 
of such striking prodigies, what does this abstention signify ? 
It shows that incredulism is prudent. Even amid its 
extravagancies and its passions, the spirit of party has a 
certain instinct of self-preservation which warns it of danger 

when it is on the point of falling into that danger A 

change of front then takes place, and a petty warfare is 
undertaken on a less perilous field. In the military order, 
such a course is proper ; but in the order of ideas, similar 
prudence is scarcely compatible with good faith. It implies 
a doubt and even disquietude as to the truth of its own 
thesis. Nay, I must say that it indicates a suspicion that 
what it combats is true. ... In spite of the many invitations 
extended, incredulism turned a deaf ear to everything which 
would procure a public debate concerning these wonderful 
cures. It affected a complete indifference in regard to 
striking phenomena which were objects of the senses, and 
which were notorious and easy of study ; it preferred to 
advance theories on hallucinations — to occupy a very indis- 
tinct field, where one could declaim at his ease without being 
troubled by the brutality of visible, palpable, and irrefutable 
facts. In fine, the Supernatural offered debate ; Free Inves- 
tigation declined that debate, sounded a retreat, and thus 
proclaimed its defeat." Of course the incredulists used 
ridicule as an argument against the "besotted" Catholics 
who proclaimed their belief in miracles by their belief in 
the prodigies of Lourdes ; and the same devotees of Free 
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Thought did not forget, on this occasion, their favorite 
weapon, brazen mendacity. Thus, the governmental journal 
Uhe Imperlak, in its issue of March G, asked its readers to 
believe that the partisans of Bernadette proclaimed that 
during her ecstasies a dove continually fluttered over her 
head ; that those partisans declared that their idol had 
giveu'sight to a blind child, by blowing into his eyes ; that 
they insisted that when a certain peasant of the vale of 
Campan had refused to credit the assertions of the voyante, 
she changed his sins .into snakes, and that the reptiles so 
efficaciously devoured the irreverent wretch, that not an atom 
of his body remained. 

Since the last day of the fortnight designated by her " lady 
for the visits to the Massabielle Rocks, Bernadette had 
<rone thither several times before she again beheld the appa- 
rition. It was on March 25, the Feast of the Annunciation, 
that she was once more raised almost to the height of heav- 
enly bliss, and it was then that she obtained the answer to 
theVestion which the Abbe' Peyramale had told her to pro- 
pound to her mysterious visitor. As soon as the "lady" 
had appeared, the child expressed the great desire of her 
heart : "Please, my Lady, do tell me your name, and who 
you are ! " Thrice the demand was repeated, but saving an 
indulgent smile, no answer was vouchsafed ; however, the 
fourth repetition was followed by a declaration which tran- 
scended the very untheological capacity of the still ill-in- 
formed mind of Bernadette. Separating her hands, which 
had remained joined in the attitude of prayer as they had 
been during all the apparitions, the " lady " allowed them to 
fall to her side ; then raising them toward heaven, while an 
ineffable expression of gratitude shone on her countenance, 
she exclaimed : " I am the Immaculate, Conception;' and im- 
mediately disappeared. Bernadette, as we have observed, 
was still very imperfectly informed concerning even the 
essential truths of religion ; she had never heard of an " Im- 
maculate Conception" ; and as she wended her way toward 
the house of the cure, she continually repeated the words, 
so that being well-fixed in her memory, they might be cor- 
rectly reported to the priest. Undoubtedly the reader has 
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wondered why the Blessed Virgin used that peculiar phrase- 
ology, instead of one of the apparently more correct expres- 
sions : " I am the Immaculate Mary," or " I am she who was 
conceived without sin." The reader may possibly have 
suspected that the phrase ascribed to Mary might have indi- 
cated that it had originated in the still comparatively rude 
mind of Bernadette. If such an objection has been con- 
ceived, it must be remembered that not only such an idea as 
that of an Immaculate Conception was utterly foreign to the 
imagination of the voyante, but that the words of Mary 
admirably, ' and more forcibly than those ordinarily used, 
expressed her wonderful and unique prerogative. As Las- 
serre remarks : " These words sound as though Mary, if she 
wished to say that she is pure, would not say : 'lam pure,' 
but rather : ' I am purity ' ; as though she would not say : 
' I am a virgin,' but rather, ' I am Living and Incarnate 
Virginity.' " On April 7, the Wednesday after Easter, when 
Bernadette knelt at the grotto in the presence of nearly ten 
thousand persons (1), she held in her baud a very long 
lighted candle which she rested on the ground. When the 
visitor appeared, and the ecstasy began, the child, in order 
to join her hands in suppliant adoration, slipped them up 
to the lighted end of the candle, holding it between her 
wrists, while the fingers were interlaced in the flame which 
was plainly seen curling around them and waving with the 
gentle motion of the air. She remained for fifteen minutes, 
according to Dr. Dozous, who took care to time this feature 
of her ecstasy, insensible to any pain. AVhen the ec- 
stasy terminated, the nearest persons seized her hand, and 
examined it ; there was no sign of its having been burnt. 
Then one of the spectators, having taken the candle from 
her, held the flame quite near to her hand ; whereupon 
she retreated a step, crying : " Monsieur, you are burning 
me," and then calmly joined the companions of her every- 
day life. And here we must note that although the name of 
" Bernadette the voyante " was already on many thousands 

(1) In Letter No. 86, written by the Mayor of Lourdes to the Prefect, it is stated that on 
this occasion governmental agents had been appointed to count the number in attendance ; 
and that it was found that there were 9,060 persons, of whom 4,238 were strangers to 
Lourdes. 
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of lips ; although she ■was continually visited by many of 
the most illustrious persons in society ; her simplicity was 
ever as marked as it had been when she was tending the 
sheep of her foster-parents. None of the children in her 
school enjoyed play more than Bemadette ; in fine, until 
the day when she donned the robe of a Sister of Charity, 
and was freed from the admiring persecutions of the world, 
that world saw nothing in her that was not child-like. Some 
of her remarks, however, were quaint and very much to the 
point. Thus, when M. de Resseguier, a counsellor-general 
and former deput} r for the Basses-Pyrenees, brought several 
ladies of the elite to see her, and then told her that she uttered 
an untruth when she asserted that her " lady " addressed her 
in the dialect of the Pyrenees, since " the good God and the 
Holy Virgin do not know that miserable language." She 
asked : " If they do not know it, how comes it that we know 
it ? " When the lawyer asked her whether the Blessed 
Virgin was as beautiful as the ladies there present, she made 
a little pout of something like disdain, saying : " Ah ! the 
beauty of Our Lady is very different from (out ce?«." When 
she was asked what she would do, if the cure were to forbid 
liertogoany more to the grotto, she replied that she would 
obey ; and when she was asked what she would do, if, after 
that prohibition, her "lady" should command her to go, she 
answered : " I would beg for permission from the cure." 

On April 28, there occurred at Nay, in the Basses-Pyre- 
nees, one of the most striking of the events which were then 
corroborating the truth of the asseverations of Bernadette. 
Two years previously, a boy named Henri Busquet, then 
thirteen years of age, had been afflicted with a violent ty- 
phoid fever. The malady left him with an abscess, as large 
as an ordinary fist, which covered the right side of his neck ; 
and the pain was at times so terrific, that he would roll on 
the floor in his agony. Dr. Subervielle, one of the most re- 
nowned practitioners in Southern Prance, had tried every 
known remedy in vain, when the boy insisted on being taken 
to the Grotto of Lourdes. It was deemed impossible for 
the lad to live after such a journey, and therefore he 
besought his father to procure for him some of the water 
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from the holy spring ; and when it had been brought, Henri 
removed his bandages, bathed the ulcer with the water, 
although the physicians had warned him never to use cold 
fluids for that purpose, and then tried to compose himself to 
sleep. His rest during that night was perfect ; and in the 
morning, he found that his pains had vanished entirely, and 
that a scar, which appeared like one that had been formed 
years before, was all that reminded him of his terrible ulcer. 
Occurrences such as this, and there were many of them, en- 
raged the philosophists of the day ; and they racked their 
brains in order to devise some means of checking what they 
termed the unbridled audacity of the fanatics. Mesmer- 
izers undertook to subject Bernadette to their influences, 
trusting that they might procure from her avowals of fraud- 
ulent practices ; but she proved to be insusceptible to the 
magnetic fluid. Traps were laid in the hope that it might 
be shown that the Soubirous were exploiting certain powers 
of their daughter for purposes of gain ; but it was notorious 
that the family remained as poor as they had ever been, 
and that they had refused to accept all donations which their 
many visitors had pressed upon them. Then a grand idea 
was conceived ; Bernadette was to be pronounced a victim 
of hallucination, and for that reason was to be confined in a 
madhouse. The imperial Prefect was induced to order an 
examination of the child by two physicians, each of them 
a determined foe of the supernatural ; but the result of the 
investigation was a declaration that while the girl was asth- 
matic, her brain had no lesions, her nerves were normal, 
and all her faculties were in perfect equilibrium. However, 
added the wise men, she might be subject to hallucinations. 
Armed with this might, the imperial Prefect inaugurated the 
Month of May in one of the most Catholic portions of France 
by an address to all the mayors of the Canton^ of Lourdes, 
in which, according to the official journal, UEre Imperiale 
of May 8, " he showed how the scenes at the grotto had 
compromised the good name of religion ; and how the estab- 
lishment of an oratory at the grotto had constituted an ille- 
gality, since the law forbids the erection of a public chapel or 
oratory without the previous consent of the government." 
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And then this zealous official announced that ho had ordered 
the arrest of Bernadette as a "disseminator of false news," 
the said Bernadette to be contined for the present in the 
asylum in Tarbes ; and he also informed the mayors that he 
had ordered the removal of every object of devotion from the 
grotto. Afraid of the effect of this ukase on his fellow-cit- 
izens, the Mayor of Lourdes besought the imperial procur- 
ator, Dutour, to accompany him on a visit to the Abbe 
Peyramale, in order to enlist that influential clergyman in 
the cause of " legality " ; but as he must have anticipated, 
the priest interrupted the explanations of the procurator 
with this indignant protest : " That child is innocent, sir ; 
and the proof of her innocence is found in the fact that yon, 
in spite of interrogatories of every kind, have discovered no 
pretext for prosecuting her." The procurator vainly adduced 
a number of sophisms in favor of the " legality " of the pre- 
fect's action ; the cure protested : " This prosecution is inex- 
cusable. As priest and as cure-doyen of the Canton of 
Lourdes, I belong to all, more especially to the weak ; and 
if I see an armed man attacking a child, I shall defend that 
child, even at the risk of my life, and even though that man 
were the prefect, armed with an iniquitous passage of an in- 
iquitous law. Go, sir, to Baron Massy, and tell him that his 
police will find me at the door of this poor family, and that 
his agents will trample me under their feet, before they suc- 
ceed in touching a hair on the head of Bernadette ! As for the 
dismantling of the grotto, let the prefect, if lie wishes, in the 
name of the law and of his own piety, appropriate the objects 
which innumerable Catholics have dedicated to the honor 
of the Holy Virgin. The faithful will grieve, and will be in- 
dignant ; but the prefect may rest assured that the inhabi- 
tants of these districts respect the civil authority, even when 
it is delirious. They say that already at Tarbes cavalry are in 
the saddle, awaiting the prefect's signal to charge on Lourdes. 
Well, let the troopers dismount ; for hotheaded though my 
people may be, lacerated though their hearts may be, they 
obe} r my words. If the troops do not come, I answer for 
the tranquillity of my flock ; if the soldiers show themselves, 
I shall not be responsible for the consequences." The mayor 
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reported these words to Massy, and declared that he would 
not act in the matter of the proposed arrest of Bernadette ; 
that if the prefect refused to reconsider his determination, 
the outrage would necessarily be committed by some other 
person than the mayor. The prefect did reconsider his res- 
olution, and Bernadette was not disturbed ; but Jacomet, the 
Commissioner of Police, was ordered to despoil the grotto. 
Lasserre gives many interesting details of this sacrilegious 
operation which horrified the thousands of weeping spec- 
tators. We merely note that the woman who mercenarily 
loaned her cart to Jacomet for the transportation of the 
sacred furniture, after every other owner of carts and horses 
had refused to be his accomplices even for gain, fell from her 
hay-loft on the following day, and broke several of her ribs ; 
that at the same time a joist crushed both feet of the man 
who had loaned to Jacomet a hatchet with which to demolish 
the railing which had been placed around the grotto. These 
occurrences were, of course, mere coincidences in the eyes of 
the philosophists ; and the contrary opinion of the devout 
served only to impel the foes of the supernatural to adopt 
more subtle means for the annihilation of " superstition." 
On June 8, the prefect issued a decree whereby, after a de- 
claration that he was acting only in the interests of religion 
by obviating a repetition of the regrettable scenes lately 
witnessed at the Massabielle Rocks ; that it was the duty of 
the civil authority to safeguard the public health by a care- 
ful examination of mineral looters : and that finally it was well 
known that no person could exploit mineral waters without 
the previous consent of the government ; he prohibited all 
persons from taking water from the spring at the grotto, and 
for the more efficacious observance of his decree he ordered 
that the local authorities should not allow any person to 
approach the grotto. But in spite of this decree ; in spite 
of the barriers which were erected around the grotto ; and 
in spite of the guards (very frequently, it must be admitted, 
devoted sons of Mary) ; the salutary waters continued to be 
drawn from the spring, and the local magistrate, one Duprat, 
vainly tried to put an end to the " evil " by rendering each 
culprit responsible not only for his or her particular fine of 
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five francs, but also for the fines — en solidarite — of all the 
other criminals. Not every recalcitrant, however, was 
dragged before this magisterial genius ; if Massy, Jacomet, 
and their brethren knew nothing about theological epikiia, 
they realized the propriety of admitting an " exception of 
persons." When the wife of Admiral Bruat, the governess 
of the Prince Imperial, made known her identity after her 
arrest, she was dismissed with profuse apologies. 

By this time the philosophists had come to the conclusion 
that the supposition of hallucination could no longer be 
presented as accounting for the wonderful cures effected at 
Lourdes ; they now suddenly opined that those cures were 
real indeed, but that they were purely natural effects of 
wondrously powerful medicinal waters. On April 28, Dr. 
Lary, a worthy physician of the Canton who disbelieved in 
the miraculous, had written to a colleague as follows concern- 
ing one of the prodigies : " This woman, Mme. Galop, had 
been so afflicted by rheumatism in her left hand, that she 
could grasp nothing with it. . . . For eight months she had 
neither made her bed, nor sewed a stitch ; but after one trip 
to Lourdes, where she used the water internally and externally,, 
she sewed with great ease, she made her bed, she drew water 
from the well, she washed and carried her china to the 
table — in fine, she used her left hand nearly as well as the 
right, . . . She intends to return to the grotto, and I shall see 
that she calls on you, so that you may be convinced of the 
truth of what I have said. On examination you will perceive 
that she has an incomplete ankylosis of the metacarpo- 
phalangial articulation of the index-finger — the sole remnant 
of the olden trouble. If a reiterated use of the water of the 
grotto banishes this morbid condition, the disappearance 
will be a proof of the alkalinity of that water." In fact, 
after the second visit to the grotto, Mme. Galop was entirely 
cured ; and the letter of Dr. Lary was immediately quoted 
by the incredulists as having furnished the explanation of all 
the wonders of Lourdes. These gentry were determined to 
recognize nothing supernatural ; anything extra-natural was 
welcome, but on no account was any credit to be given to God. 
They feigned to regard as of no value the reflections of the 
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" fanatics " on the fact that this presumed " medicinal " water 
had been discovered by Bernadette while she was in a state 
of ecstasy superinduced by her celestial visions (real or 
false), and that the discovery seemed to prove the heavenly 
origin of the apparition. They laughed at the assertion that 
Bernadette discovered the spring while she obeyed the 
supernatural injunction (real or imaginary) to go and drink 
at that spot where water had never flowed. Great was their 
glee when the chemist of the Administration, Latour de Trie, 
after an analysis of the water, declared that " its constituent 
substances showed that perhaps medical science would in 
time perceive that the spring possessed special curative 
power " (1) ; but it was rather unfortunate for the eclat of the 
fancied triumph of the prefect, that he had forgotten to warn 
his official journal of the imminent triumph of chemistry 
over superstition, and that because of that neglect, on the 
very day when Latour de Trie submitted his report, May 6, 
the zeal of UEre Imperials led it to qualify as mere " dirty 
water" that which the governmental chemist was lauding as 
probably beneficent : " It goes without saying that the famous 
grotto floods our Department with miracles ; at every turn in 
the fields you hear people talking about the thousands of 
cures which have followed the use of this ean malpropre. 
Very soon physicians will have lost their occupation ; all 
rheumatics and consumptives will have disappeared from 
the Department." The governmental chemist could have 
afforded a pitying smile to the unscientific journalist ; but 
his own report appeared unsatisfactory to many who con- 
sidered the variety and suddenness of so many of the operated 
cures. And a chemist of some repute, Thomas Pujo, soon 
followed by many others, even insisted that the analysis 
effected by himself had demonstrated that the water in 

(1) We submit the result of the official chemical examination : " The water of the grotto 
of Lourdes is very limpid. Inodorous, and with no pronounced taste. Its specific gravity is 
very near that of distilled water ; its temperature at the spring is 15° centigrade. Its con- 
stituents: I. Chlorides of soda, calx, and magnesia; abundant. II. Carbonates of calx 
*nd magnesia. III. Silicates' of calx and alumine. IV. Oxide of iron. V. Sulphate of 
eodaand carbonate of soda. VI. Traces of Phosphate. VII. Organic matter: ulmlne. 
In the composition of this water there Is a complete absence of sulphate of calx or 
selenlte ; and this quality, very remarkable, is to its advantage, forcing us to conclude 
^hat it aids digestion and gives to the animal economy a disposition which benefits the 
equilibrium of the vital action. We run no risV- in saying that '' etc., as above. 
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question was the ordinary article, utterly destitute of any 
special therapeutic value. Much was written on both sides 
of the dispute ; and finally, without consulting the prefect, 
the Municipal Council of Lourdes requested one of the most 
illustrious chemists of the century, Prof. Filhol, of the 
Faculty of Toulouse, to analyze the water. This task was 
imposed on M. Filhol on June 3, the da}" on which Berua- 
dette received her Sacramental Lord for the first time ; aud 
ou Aug. 7, the professor submitted the result of his investiga- 
tions to the mayor of Lourdes — an analysis which completely 
nullified the conclusions of M. Latour de Trie. " This 
analysis shows that the water from the grotto of Lourdes has 
the constituents of all the drinkable waters which are found 
in mountains where the soil is richly calcareous. As for the 
extraordinary effects which are said to have followed the use 
of this water, said effects cannot be explained, at least in the 
present condition of science, by the nature of the salts which 
analysis has found in the water. The said water contains no 
active substance which would be capable of endowing it with 
the indicated therapeutic properties" (1). It is evident 
therefore, that the naturalistic theorizers had at least not 
proved their hypothesis to the satisfaction of all truly scien- 
tific men ; that is, the incredulist foes of the supernatural 
had not demonstrated the presumed hallucination of the 
voyante of Lourdes by auy proof of the natural therapeutic 
value of the water which testified, in the opinion of thousands 
of Catholics, to the reality of Bernadette's visions. 

On July 28, Mgr. Laurence, the bishop of Tarbes, appoint- 
ed an episcopal commission for the purpose of determining 
the answers to four questions of consummate importance : 
Whether the alleged cures, operated by the drinking of 

(1) Lasserre gives this report in its entirety ; we shall quote merely the results of the 
analysis : " The water of the grotto holds in solution : I., Oxygen. II., Azote. 111., Car- 
bonic acid. IV., Carbonates of calx, magnesia, and a trace of Carbonate of iron. V., A 
Carbonate or an alkaline silicate of the chlorides of potassium and sodium. VI., Traces 
of sulphate of potassium and of soda. VII., Traces of Ammonia. VIII., Traces of Iodlum. 
The quantative analysis of the water, effected by the ordinary method, gave the following 
results in one kilogramme : Carbonic acid. 8 centigrammes ; Oxygen, 5 centigr. ; Azote. 12 
centigr. ; Ammonia, traces ; Carbonate of calx, .090 milligr. ; Carbonate of magnesia, .017 
milligr. ; Carhonate of iron, traces; Carhonate of soda, traces; Chloride of sodium, .0(38 
milligr. ; Chloride of potnsslum, traces; Silicate of soda and traces of Silicate of potassium, 
.018 milligr. ; Sulphate of potassium and of soda, traces; Iodiutn, traces. Total, -J34 mil- 
ligrammes. 
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water from the grotto of Lourdes, or by means of bathing 
with said water, could be explained naturally, or whether they 
should be attributed to a supernatural cause ; whether the pre- 
sumed visions of Bernadette Soubirous were real, and whether 
in that case, they could be explained naturally, or should rath- 
er be regarded as impressed with a supernatural and divine 
character ; whether the personage seen by Bernadette (if 
really seen) had made demands on the child, or manifested 
■certain intentions to her ; and whether the spring, now flow- 
ing in the grotto of Lourdes, existed before the presumed 
visions of Bernadette occurred. The commission was com- 
posed of nine canons of the Cathedral of Tarbes, the superi- 
ors of the Grand and Preparatory Seminaries, the superior of 
the diocesan missionaries, the cure of Lourdes, and the pro- 
fessors of dogmatic theology, moral theology, and physics, 
in the Grand Seminary. Scarcely had the commission been 
appointed, when the bishop received from M. Rouland, the 
imperial Minister of Worship, a letter which, coupled with 
the episcopal reply, will dispense us from detailing some 
episodes which had recently occurred at the grotto and in the 
neighborhood of Lourdes. The imperial director of the re- 
ligious affairs of France informed the prelate that he had 
heard how " the affair of Lourdes was of a nature which 
necessarily afflicted all persons who were truly religious." 
He sternly condemned " the blessing of Rosaries by children, 
.and all manifestations in which, in the front ranks, women 
■of equivocal morals were prominent." He reprobated the 
" grotesque ceremonies which parodied those of true relig- 
ion," because he feared, in his apostolic zeal, that " Prot- 
estant journals would take advantage of them." And he 
hesought the bishop " to publicly condemn all similar profan- 
ations." The reply of the bishop was as follows : "Monsieur 
He Ministre ; your communication has astonished me. I am 
well informed concerning everything that happens at Lourdes, 
.and as a bishop I am deeply interested in a reprobation of 
whatever might injure religion or the faithful. I can assure 
you that the scenes mentioned by you have not beeu of the 
nature which you describe ; and I can also assure you that if 
certain regrettable things have occurred, they have been so 
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transient as to leave no traco behind them. Your Excellency 
allndes to things which happened after the grotto was closed 
to the public, and in the earl}' part of July. Then two or 
three children of Lourdes played the part of visionaries, and 
emitted certain extravagancies in public. The grotto hav- 
ing been closed, as I have remarked, these boys contrived 
to pass the barriers, and approaching the visitors who were 
praying on the other side, offered to take Rosaries from those 
visitors in order to touch the beads to the interior of the 
grotto, and also to deposit offerings which they appropri- 
ated to themselves. One of these children, the most 
remarkable for conduct which was far from edifying, was one 
of the choir-boys of the church of Lourdes ; and the cure 
reprimanded him severely, expelled him from the catechism 
class, and banished him from the service of the altar. The 
disorder was a passing one, and the people regarded it as a 
boj'ish frolic which would cease under threats of punish- 
ment. Such are the facts which have been reported by 
superfluously zealous parties as permanent scandals. I 
would be pleased, Monsieur le Ministre, if you would derive 
your information concerning Lourdes from its regular inhabi- 
tants and from the child who declares that she saw the 
apparition, as well as from the many respectable personages 
who have visited the grotto — persons like the bishops of 
Montpellierand Soissons, the archbishop of Audi, the wife of 
Admiral Brant, Louis Yeuillot, etc. The prudence of the 
clergy of the district has been admirable ; they have refrained 
from visiting the grotto, and have even favored the measures 
adopted by the authorities. And nevertheless, these priests 

have been denounced as favorers of superstition On 

June 8, the Mayor of Lourdes prohibited all access to the 
grotto (by order of the Prefect) ; and the alleged reasons 
were based on a presumed care for the interests of religion 
and of the public welfare. Religion was made an excuse for 
this action, although the bishop had not been consulted ; 

and nevertheless, the prelate formulated no protest 

Now, however, yielding to pressure from all sides, I have 
determined to give my attention to this matter ; and accord- 
ingly I have appointed a Commission which will gather the 
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data necessary to enable me to come to a decision on a sub- 
ject which seems to interest the whole of France." This 
letter produced no change in the philosophistic and tyran- 
nous policy of Rouland ; Massy and Jacomet continued to 
arrest those who dared to pray before the grotto, otherwise 
than from the opposite side of the Gave, and Duprat con- 
tinued to impose his fines. But during a visit of Napoleon 
III. to Biarritz in September, the archbishop of Auch, Mgr. 
de Salinis, waited on His Majesty ; and besought him, in the 
name of the rights of conscience, to withdraw the matter 
of Lourdes from the cognizance of Minister, Prefect, and 
Police Commissioner, and to act in accordance with his own 
sense of justice and of humanity. The emperor immedi- 
ately wrote a dispatch to the Prefect of Tarbes, ordering him 
to cancel his prohibitory decree, and to permit the people 
to have free access to the grotto. On Oct. 5, the barriers 
were removed. 

It would certainly interest the reader if we were to quote 
at some length from the luciibrations of the Liberal journal- 
istic quidnuncs of that time, as they prognosticated concern- 
ing the probable outcome of the investigation ordered by 
Mgr. Laurence. Such' journals as the Siecle, the Journal 
des Debafs, the Presse, the Independance Beige, as well as 
nearly all the secular journals of England, the United States, 
and Germany, teemed with effusions no more honest or 
reasonable than an ebullition of the Amsterdamtche Courant 
in its issue of Sept. 9, with which our limits compel us to be 
satisfied: "A new manifestation, designed to rekindle and 
nourish the ardor of the faithful in the worship of the Virgin, 
was imminent. The deliberations of the bishops on this point 
resulted in the preparation of the famous miracle of Lourdes. 
Recently the bishop of Tarbes appointed a Commission in- 
structed to enquire into this miracle ; but the so-called con- 
clusions of the report of this Commission were prepared long 
previous to its first session. Bernadette, the pretended shep- 
herdess, is no innocent little peasant-girl ; she is a very well 
educated and very cunuing young woman of the bourgeoisie, 
who resided for many months in a cloistered nunnery where 
she was taught the part that she was to play. Long before 
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the drama was presented in public, it was rehearsed in this con- 
vent before a small number of select spirits. If ever there is 
a dearth of sorry dramatists in Paris, it can easily be supplied 
by the upper clergy. However, the Liberal press has so 
ridiculed this farce from beginning to end, that it is not im- 
possible that the priests will be prudent, out of regard for 
their own interests." All the philosophists of the day did 
not confide in the " prudence " of the clergy of Lourdes > 
mauy called on the emperor to prevent the Commission from 
rendering auy decision in the matter of the apparition. Pre- 
vost-Paradol, who was soon to commit suicide while repre- 
senting his country in Washington (1870), even dared tc 
argue that it would be an injustice to the other religions 
tolerated by the State, if God were supposed to manifest a 
particular interest in any special religion : " It is evident," 
said this coiyphee of Masonic enlightenment, " that by any 
striking manifestation in favor of one religion, the Deity 
openly attests its truth, its superiority over all others, and 
its incontestable right to govern souls. This decision, there- 
fore, will naturally be followed by many desertions from 
the ranks both of dissidents and incredulists ; it will be, in 

a word, an instrument of proselytism It will tend, to 

some extent, to destroy in France the proper equilibrium 
between the religious and the civil power. The ministers of 
the favored religion, the one which the prodigies will have 
favored, are not those whom the Concordat foresaw, organ- 
ized, and regulated ; they exercise another influence over the 
people, and in case of conflict, they will guide the people in- 
dependently of Prefects and Councils of State Nothing 

can be done legally in France without a previous authoriza- 
tion of the Administration. If, as M. de Moray once well 
said, a stone cannot be moved or a ditch dug without the 
consent of the Administration, much less, without that con- 
sent, can a miracle be approved or a pilgrimage be instituted. 
Whoever has any acquaintance with religious affairs knows 
perfectly well that the administrative authority has on its side 
not one means, but ten ; not one law, but twenty or thirty 
which accord to it supreme power in such matters. The 
sessions of the Commission of Tarbes can be prevented 01 
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dissolved in a hundred ways by an invocation of the Con- 
cordat, of the Penal Code, of the law of 1824, of the decree 
of Feb., 1852, or of municipal and every other kind of auihrr- 
ity " (1). However, the imperial government did not allow 
itself to be tempted to this ridiculous pretension to a legiti- 
mate competency in the premises ; the emperor may have 
been influenced by his pious consort, or he may have appre- 
ciated these remarks of Louis Yeuillot : " We do not doubt 
the existence of ordinances permitting the government to 
interfere with the sessions of the episcopal Commission ; 
but the wisdom of the riding powers ought to convince them 
that their interference^ would favor superstition. Govern- 
mental intervention would give free rein to popular credulity, 
since then the bishop would be unable to decide the matter 
in question " (2). When the Commission entered on its task, 
it found that hundreds of alleged miraculous cures awaited 
its consideration. It decided that an investigation of only 
thirty would suffice for its purposes ; and it selected those 
whose instantaneousness rendered them especially remark- 
able, carefully ignoring those which were alleged to have 
occurred while the subject was under medical treatment, since, 
as the secretary said in" his report : " Although iu these cases 
the ineflicaciousness of the remedies had been sufficientl} r de- 
monstrated, nevertheless, the cures could not be rigorously and 
exclusively ascribed to a supernatural virtue of the water of 
the grotto, since it had been used simultaneously with those 
remedies." The report of the Commission divided the in- 
vestigated prodigies into three classes : In the first class 
were six cures which, striking though they indubitably were, 
could possibly be explained by the laws of nature ; in the 
second class were nine prodigies which were deemed by the 
testifying physicians to present supernatural conditions, but 
in which those supernatural conditions were not necessarily 
to be acknowledged ; in the third class were fifteen cases which 
the Commission declared to be undeniably of a supernatural 
character. All of these cases in the third class were of 
widely different maladies ; nevertheless, all had yielded to 

(1) Thus wrote Prevost-Paradol in the Journal dcs Debate Sept. 3, 1858. 
<2) L'lTiiivas. fept. 10, 1858. 
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the application of one and the same thing— a fact which is 
not in accordance with the natural and scientific order, since 
according to that order each remedy is beneficial in certain 
classes of maladies, bnt injurious in others. It cannot be 
said, therefore, declared the report, that it was some inher- 
ent natural property of the water of the Massabielle Rocks 
that produced effects not only so extraordinary, numerous, 
and sudden, but also diverse in their nature. In the medical 
report we read : " When we first examined these cases (of 
the third class) we were surprised by the ease, promptness, 
nay, instantaueousness, with which the effects had been 
produced ; by the complete violation of all therapeutic laws 
in each case ; by the contradictions of all the precepts and 
provisions of science which each case displayed ; by a sort 
of disdain manifested in regard to the duration and deep- 
seateduess of disease ; by a kind of hidden but real care in 
so arranging and combining the circumstances, as to show 
that in the cure it would be evident that all had been effected 
outside of the habitual order of nature. These phenomena 
are beyond the comprehension of the human mind. How 
indeed can we understand an opposition between the means 
and the grandeur of the result ; between the oneness of the 
remedy and the diversity of the maladies ; between the brief 
application of the curative agent and the length of the treat- 
ment prescribed by science ; between the sudden effica- 
ciousness of the first and the long futility of the second ; 
between the chronicity of disease and the instantaueousness 
of the cure ? Certainly there must be here a contingent force 
which is superior to those derived from nature, and which is 
consequently foreign to the water which it uses for a manifes- 
tation of its' power." To a mind ill-informed concerning the 
habitual attitude of the authorities of the Church in regard 
to matters of a reputed miraculous nature, this report might 
seem capable of producing in the mind of the episcopal 
judge a conviction that the visions of Bernadette were real, 
aiuf that the prodigies effected by the water of Lourdes 
were true miracles. But Mgr. Laurence demanded further 
proof ; he wished to be assured as to the permanency of the 
reputed cures ; and not until Jan. 18, 18G2, more than three 
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years after lie had received the favorable report of this 
Commission, did he issue the much-desired approbation in 
an apposite Pastoral to his flock. In this document the 
prelate begins by reminding his people how, at intervals 
during the entire history of humanity, there have been 
marvellous communications between heaven and earth : how 
in the very first days of that history, God appeared to our 
first parents in order to rebuke them for their disobedience ; 
how in the succeeding centuries God conversed familiarly 
with the Patriarchs ; and how, as we read in the Old Testa- 
ment, the children of Israel were often favored with celestial 
apparitions. And the bishop carefully notes that these 
divine favors could scarcely be expected to terminate with 
the Old Law ; nay, he insists, such manifestations were 
naturally to ba more numerous and more striking under the 
Law of Grace, and history attests that they were not restrict- 
ed to the first days of Christianity — that ever since that 
period they have frequently occurred for the glory of religion 
and the edification of the faithful. Then the bishop nar- 
rates briefly the wonderful experiences of Bernadette, but he 
also reminds his flock that " the Church is wisely slow in 
forming a judgment concerning reputed supernatural occur' 
rences ; that she demands certain proofs of their super- 
naturalness, since from the date of the original fall of man, 
and especially in matters of this kind, humanity has ever 
been subject to error, yielding now to the deceptions of its 
own weak reason, and then to the wiles of the demon who 
often transforms himself into an angel of light." We are 
told how the bishop had studied the manifestations at the 
Massabielle Kocks for nearly four years ; and that his 
convictions had been formed not only because of the testi- 
mony of Bernadette, but because of the events which fol- 
lowed the apparitions, and which could have been effected 
only by divine interposition. And as for the testimony of 
the little girl herself, the prelate regards it as indubitably 
trustworthy. " In the first place," he insists, " her sincerity 
is unquestionable. "Who does not admire, if he approaches 
this child, her simplicity, candor, and modssty? While 
everybody talks about the wonders that she has seen and 
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heard, she remains silent ; she speaks only when she is 
interrogated, and then she narrates without affectation, her 
answers to the numerous questions being always to the 
point, and evidently proceeding from firm conviction. She 
was never influenced by threats ; she always rejected the most 
generous offers of assistance (whether for herself or for her 
family). Always consistent, she never varied in the slight- 
est degree in her narrative, during the many interrogatories 
to which she was subjected. But it has been asked whether, 
if not herself a deceiver, Bernadette may not be a victim 
of hallucination ? We cannot harbor this suspicion. The 
wisdom of her replies reveals a rectitude, a calmness of 
imagination, and a good sense, which are superior to those 
possessed usually by children of her age. In her, religious 
sentiment has never been exaltedness ; she has never mani- 
fested any weakness of intellect or any mutability of views, 
any extravagancies of character, or any morbidness which 
might dispose her to freaks of imagination. . . . But the 
testimony of Bernadette, so important in itself, is corrob- 
orated by the wonderful events which occurred after the first 
apparition ; if we may judge of a tree by its fruit, that 
apparition was supernatural and divine, since it produces 
supernatural and divine effects." In conclusion, the bishop 
declares : " Having iuvoked the Holy Name of God, and 
following the rule established by Pope Benedict XIV. for 
the discernment of true and false apparitions (1) ; having 
read the favorable report presented by the Commission 
appointed by us to consider the apparition at the Grotto of 
Lourdes and its consequences ; having read the testimony of 
the physicians whom we consulted concerning the numerous 
cures which have followed applications of the water from 
the grotto ; and considering firstly, that the fact of the 
apparition, whether it be regarded in reference to the child 
who narrated the event, or whether it be regarded in refer- 
ence to the extraordinary effects which it has produced, can 
be explained only by a recognition of the intervention ofa 
supernatural cause ; considering secondly, that this cause 
could be no other than divine, since its effects were such 

(1) Canonization of Saints. Bk. iii.. eh. 50. 
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perceptible results of grace as the conversion of sinners, or 
such derogations from the law of nature as miraculous cures 
— effects which could be produced only by the Author of 
grace and the Master of nature ; considering, finally, that our 
conviction is strengthened by the immense and spontaneous 
attendance of the faithful at the grotto — an attendance 
which has been continual since the first apparitions, and 
the purpose of which has been the receipt of favors or 
thanksgiving for benefits already obtained ; therefore, in 
order to satisfy the legitimate impatience of our clergy and 
people, and that of so many pious persons who have long 
asked us to pronounce a decision which motives of prudence 
compelled us to defer, and wishing also to yield to the 
desires of many of our colleagues in the episcopate ; and 
having invoked the light of the Holy Ghost and the aid of 
the Most Holy Virgin ; we have declared and do declare as 
follows : Art. I. We judge that the Immaculate Mary, 
Mother of God, on Feb. 11, 1858, and on eighteen follow- 
ing occasions, did really appear to Bernadette Soubirous ; 
that this apparition presents every characteristic of truth, 
and that the faithful may safely credit it. However, we 
humbly submit this our judgment to that of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, who is entrusted with the government of the Uni- 
versal Church. Art. II. We authorize the cult of Our 
Lady of the Grotto of Lourdes in our diocese ; but we for- 
bid the publication of any particular formula of prayer, or 
of any canticle or book of devotion, referring to the appari- 
tion, without our approbation in writing. Art. III. In 
order to conform to the desire which the Holy Virgin ex- 
pressed during several of her appearances — a desire that a 
sanctuary should be erected near the grotto, that is, on land 
which has recently become the property of the bishops of 
Tarbes ; and since the steepness and other difficulties of the 
site will entail a need of long labor and relatively large 
sums of money for the construction of the edifice ; we 
appeal for the requisite means to the clergy and faithful of 
our diocese, to those of all France, and to those of all lands 
who are zealous for the honor of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary. 
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Of the Roman Pontiffs, Balers of Principal Nations, Princi- 
pal Councils, Ecclesiastical Writers, and Sectarians. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



Popes. 
Date of Election. 




Holy Kotnan Emperor. 


Pins VII. 
I^o XII, 
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Leo XIII, 


1800 
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1 83 1 
1846 
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Francis II, at the eoni- 
nisiuil of Napoleon Id 
1806, ceased to Ite (ier- 
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sumed the title of emp'r 
of Austria as Francis I. 


Kings of England. 
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Emperors of Austria. 
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George III, supplanted by 
a regency in 1800, and 
d. in 1820 

George IV. 1S30 

William IV, 1837 

Victoria, now reigning 
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Date of Death. 



Paul I, 


1801 


Alexander I, 


1825 


Nicholas I, 


1855 


Alexander II, 


1881 


Alexander III, 


1894 



Nicholas 11, now reigning 



Francis 1, 1835 

Ferdinand I. abdicated in 

1818, in favor of 
Francis Joseph, now 

reigniug 

Kings of Prussia. 
Date of Death. 

Fred. Win. III. 1840 
Fred. Win. IV, 1861 
William I. became Ger- 
man emp'r in 1870 

German Emperors. 
Date of Death. 

William I, 1888 

Frederick III, 1888 

William II, now reigning 



Kings. Emperora, etc.. 
Of Franee. 

Napoleon, abdicated in 
1815, d. in 1821 

Louis XVIII. d. 1824 

Charles X, dep. 1830 

Louis Philippe, abd. in 
1848. making way for 

Second Republic, which 
was followed by the 
Second Kinpire in' 1852 

Napoleon III, emperor, ab- 
dicated in 1870, and was 
succeeded by the 

Third Republic. 

Kings of Spain. 
Date of Death. 

Charles IV, abdicated in 

1808. d. in 1819 

Ferdinand VII, 1833 

Regencv of Christina un- 
til 1841. followed bv 
that of Espurtero until 
1843 when Queen Isa- 
bella II. was declared of 
age. 
Isabella II. ahdicated in 1870 
Alfm*o XII, 1885 

Regency of Maria Chris- 
tina, m the name of 
Alfonso XIII. who may 
reign in 1903 



Ecclesiastical Writers: Pieot. Joseph d» Maistre, Cardinal Maury, Barrnel. Frayssinous, 
Bausset, Lamennais, Bnyer, Carriere, Gosselin, Go'isset, Parisis. Oneranerer, Lacordaire, 
Cardinal Pie, Segur, Pitra. Perroie. P.itrizsi. Tosti, Andisio. Cnrci, Ventura. Rosminl, 
Passaglla, Balmes. Lingard, Milner. Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning. Cardinal New- 
man, Cardinal Moran, Gasqnet, MnsMler, Theiner, Hefele, Cardinal Hergenropther, Hurter. 

Couneils: The Council of the Vatican (Nineteenth General). About 200 others. 

Sectarians : Anti-Coueordatarians, Ronge, Vintras. Traditionalists, Socialists. Natural- 
ists, Satanists, Freemasons, Spiritualists, Mormons, " Old Catholics." 
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GHAPTER I. 

THE IDENTITY OF THE THltEE MAGI OK WISE MEN OF THE EAST. * 

Such of our readers as are of Italian or German origin, or 
who have resided for any length of time in Italy or in the 
Catholic portions of Germany, must have been impressed by 
the devotion exhibited in those regions toward the Wise Men 
of the East, — those favored persons who came from among 
the Gentiles to adore the Expected of Nations, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, having been notified of His advent 
by the appearance of a new star, which their wisdom had 
taught them to regard as a sign that God was about to work 
some prodigy in favor of fallen man. The devotion to the 
Three Kings, or Magi, is more prevalent in Italy and Ger- 
many than in other regions of the Western Patriarchate ; but 
every Catholic student will welcome a few reflections on the 
condition of life, nationality, etc., of those Gentiles who wer« 
the first of their kind to adore the God-Man, and who, there- 
fore, were our first ancestors in the Christian faith. We some- 
times speak of these holy men as the Three Kings ; but we 
generally denote them by the term " Magi " or "Wise Men." 
Now, the question arises whether these persons were really 
magicians, as the term " Magi " would seem to indicate. 
That up to the time of their extraordinary vocation (for as 
such we may designate it) they had been veritable sorcerers, 
was believed by St. Justin Martyr, Origen, St. Basil, and St. 
Jerome. But that they were merely astronomers — or, as 
more modern men would say, scientists, — was held by such 
excellent judges as St. John Chrysostom, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Theodoret, and Pope St. Leo I. We know that the 
word magus was commonly used in the East when men spoke 
of any very learned man or philosopher; and hence Baronio, 
Maldonado, Calmet, Gotti, and nearly all modern Catholic 
biblicists reject the idea that the Three Kings had ever been 
guilty of the crime of sorcery or incantation (1). 

* This chapter appeared in Tiie Ave Maria. Vol. XLII. 

(1) That the word magus was used by the anciencs to signify a philosopher is clear from 
Cicero, in his treatise On Divination, Bk. i., ch. 23. 
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It may be asked, secondly, whether the Magi were really 
kings in our sense of the term. Calvin and Beza denied the 
royalty of the Wise Men ; and several Catholic critics — e. g., 
Tillemont, Baillet, and Serry — have held the same opinion. 
It is difficult, however, to resist the arguments of the general- 
ity of Catholic critics, led by such authorities as Baronio, 
Sponde, Maldonado, Sandini, Onorato di Santa Maria, and 
Gotti. It is not necessary to suppose that the Wise Men 
were great monarchs. or even kings in the ordinary sense of 
the latter designation. Every Scriptural scholar knows 
that Holy Writ frequently applies the term " king" to the 
ruler even of an insignificant village ; and the classical stu- 
dent is aware that the Latin word rex is merely the correl- 
ative of reqere—" to rule." We need cite only a few Script- 
ural passages in defence of the position held by most Cath- 
oli? polemics in the premises. In Isaiah, ch. 49, we read : 
" Kings shall see, and princes shall rise up and adore for the 
Lord's sake." The entire context of this chapter indicates 
that the prophet is treating of God's summons to the Gen- 
tiles to adore His Incarnate Son ; and therefore exegetists 
unhesitatingly apply it to the adoration of the Magi. The 
same must be said of ch. 60, v. 3 : " And the Gentiles shall 
walk in Thy light, and kings in the brightness of Thy rising " ; 
as well as of Psalm 71, verse 10 : " The kings of the Arabians 
and of Saba shall bring gifts." Many of the Fathers of 
the Church testify to the royalty of the Wise Men. Thus 
Tertullian tells us : " Nearly all the East and Damascus had 
kings for their magi " (1). St. Ambrose says : " The Magi 
are said to have been kings " (2). About A. D. 310 the poet 
Juvencus wrote : " These lords were called Magi ; and they 
were accustomed to note carefully the rising and the course 
of the stars. The said lords made a long journey to Jeru- 
salem, and went before their King "(3). And Claudius 
Mamertus says : " The Chaldean kings brought their gifts to 

(1) Against the Jews, ch. 9. 

(2) In Homily on the Epiphany. 

(3) " Astrorum solers ortusque obitusque notare, 
Hujits primores nomen tenuere Magorum. 
Hinc lecti proeeres Solymas per Joitga viarum 
Deveniunt, Regemque adeunt." 
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Thee : myrrh to Thee as man, gold to Thee as king, and 
incense to Thee as God " (1). 

Those who contend that theAVisc Men -were not kings rely 
upon the silence of St. Matthew as to their royal condition ; 
and this objection seems to gather force when we notice that 
St. John is careful to note that one of the beneficiaries of Our 
Lord was the son of a certain rider — reguhis (petty king). 
But if St. Matthew does not mention the regal dignity of the 
AYise Men, he says nothing which would contradict it; and 
we may hold with Melchior Can us that it was eminently 
proper for the Evangelist, wishing to obtain credit among 
the Gentiles for his narrative, to lay stress upon the intel- 
lectual calibre of the Magi, rather than upon their more ad- 
ventitious splendor (2). Again, it is certain that the con- 
doling friends of Job were kings or rulers ; but the sacred 
text in Tobias does not so term them. It is urged, sec- 
ondly, that Herod treated the Wise Men not as equals, but 
as inferiors. In the supposition that they were kings, how 
are we to account for the monarch's brusqueness in telling 
them to go after accurate information as to the whereabouts 
of the Divine -Babe ? To this objection it is not necessary 
to reply with Canus that Herod simply displayed an innate 
ruffianliness on this occasion. The more natural answer is 
implied in the belief that the Magi were really petty kings 
or rulers, and therefore of dignity inferior to that of Herod. 
And we must not necessarily discern an arrogant command in 
the Avords of the monarch. They are easily interpreted as : 
" Do you find this Messiah. That accomplished, I also will 
go and adore him." A third objection is made by heterodox 
writers, alleging that it was only in the eleventh cen- 
tury that Theophylactus, the first to style the Magi kings, 
flourished. The futility of this difficulty is shown by the 
testimonies of Tertullian, St. Ambrose, Claudius Mamertus, 
and Juvencus, which we have already given ; and the reader 
will find additional evidence in the writings of St. Ca^snrius 
and many other Fathers of the Church. 

(1) " Dant Tihi Chaldkci vncnutitia muncra reges ; 
Myrrham homo, rex awum, sitae ipcthura Deng.** 

(2) Theological Sourees, Bk. 11., eta. 5. 
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Ecclesiastical writers are not accordant in their views ^ to 
the nationality of the Magi. Some think that they were Chal 
deans ; others describe them as coming from Arabia Felix ' 
while many assign either Ethiopia, Mesopotamia or India as 
their country. The most common opinion is that they jour 
neyed from Arabia Felix ; and certainly, if we reflect that Sa- 
ba is a part of Arabia, we shall find a basis for that view in the 
words of the royal psalmist : " The kings of the Arabians 
and of Saba shall bring gifts." Again, this opinion is 
strengthened by Tertullian (1) and by St. Justin Martyr (2) ; 
for both expressly pronounce it. Finally, the gifts tendered 
by the Magi, especially the myrrh and incense, were such as 
an Arab would deem most appropriate. But it is urged that 
the Magi, or Wise Men, were a monopoly of the Chaldeans. 
This is not correct ; for we read that Job and his friends 
were good philosophers. And St. Cyril of Alexandria in- 
forms us that Pythagoras and Porphyrius went for their 
studies to Chaldea and to Arabia (3). There is no strength in 
the allegation that the olden pictures and medals represent 
the Magi as of different complexions, and therefore as of 
diverse nationalities. In the first place, the adduced fact 
is not universal. In tlie picture given by Papebroch, copied 
from very ancient rituals, all three kings are shown as white 
men. Secondl}', we know that artists often, and sometimes 
righteously, insist on great latitude in regard to the obser- 
vance of historical exactness in their compositions. Now, 
a diversity of costume in the component figures of a picture 
adds greatly to its attractiveness ; and how much more im- 
pressiveness is obtained by the introduction of various fa- 
cial characteristics ! Finally, why should we conclude from 
the black visage of one of the Magi, even though it occupied 
a legitimate place in the picture, that all three of the adorers 
did not come from Arabia ? Were there no negro tribes in 
Arabia ? 

A very interesting question is raised concerning the time 
when the Magi appeared before the Infant Jesus. Eusebius 
says that the event occurred two years after the divine 

(1) Loc. cit. (2) Against Ti-yphon. 

(3) Against Julian, Bk. x. 
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birth (1) ; and St. Epiphanius contends for the same view (2). 
Then the celebrated authors of the Bollandist Lives of the 
Saints placed the advent of the Wise Men jjrecisely on the first 
anniversary of the birth. They hold also that the guiding 
Star of the Magi had appeared twenty-one months before 
what they regarded as the first Epiphany, — i. e., it is said to 
have been created on the day when Our Lady gave her con- 
sent to the Incarnation of the Word in her own bosom (3). 
And there is still another theory as to the date of this event. 
Tillemont, Calmet, Dupin, and Baillet regard it as having 
occurred a little before or a little after the Purification of the 
Blessed Mother. However, there are excellent arguments 
-which seem to evince clearly that the correct date of the first 
^Epiphany was the 6th of January, the thirteenth day after 
the Nativity of Christ. Firstly, St. Matthew narrates that 
the Magi found Our Lady and the Blessed Child in Bethle- 
hem ; but if they had arrived in Bethlehem one or two years 
after the birth of Jesus, they would not have found the 
Holy Family in that village. When the days of her 
Purification were completed, Mary, accompanied by St. 
Joseph, took her Divine Babe to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Nazareth (4). Secondly, the authority of St. Justin Martyr 
and St. Jerome is of great weight, especially in this case. 
The former says : " Mary bore Christ, and placed him in 
the Manger, where the Magi, having come from Arabia, 
found^Him " (5). And St. Jerome writes : " Behold the great 
Lord of the earth born in this little nook of the earth ! 
Here He was seen by the Shepherds ; here he was adored 
by the Magi " (G). Are we to suppose that the Holy Family 
inhabited that stable for a year or two ? Thirdly, St, Mat- 
thew seems to indicate that the adoration of the Magi oc- 
curred immediately after our Saviour's birth ; for he says : 
" When Jesus was born . . . behold, there came Wise Men," 
etc. This use of the word " behold " in the circumstances 
shows that the Magi arrived very soon after the glorious 

(1) Clironicle. (2) Hercsirs, Nos. 30 and 31. 

(3) Zaccaria observes that Papebroch, after having assigned the day of the Annunciation 
as the date of the first appearance of the Star, anticipates that date by making it concor- 
dant with the day of the conception of St. John the Baptist. 

(4) St. Luke. ch. 2. (5) To Marcclla. (6; Loc. cit. 
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event ; for such is its meaning in most Biblical passages 
where we find it. Fourthly, in the Bollandist supposition, 
the Star ought to be styled the Star of the Baptist rather 
than " His Star," as the Magi termed it. Fifthly, it seems 
certain that Herod died three months after the nativity of 
Christ, and therefore the Bollandist theory is untenable. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW.* 

Few legends are so pathetic, none more weird, than that 
which we now present for the consideration of the student. 
Poems of merit and entrancing novels have been based upon 
it ; but the genius who will do it justice has yet to appear. 
If it should ever be taken in hand by a thoroughly Christian 
writer, one who also possesses an accurate knowledge of 
ecclesiastical as well as of profane history, who is capable of 
constructing dramatic scenes in both telling and simple form, 
and who is endowed with Heaven's choicest gift to a knight 
of the pen — true poetic fire, then men will enjoy a production 
which will be worthy of its subject, and which will not be 
ephemeral. The apposite poems of Sclmbert and A. W. 
Schlegel are fairly interesting ; but no higher praise can be 
accorded to them. They lose sight of the main point of the 
legend, when they represent the accursed of God as receiv- 
ing the boon of death. Goethe had designed to compose an 
epic in which he would trace the travels of Ahasuerus, and 
would make of him an experienced guide through the regions 
of profane history and into the mazes of the history of 
religion. But the world has lost little by Goethe's abandon- 
ment of his project ; for little could have been effected in 
the premises by one who believed, or, what is worse, affected 
to believe, that " beautiful and healthy nature needs no morals 
nor natural law nor political metaphysics ; and one may add 
that she needs to take no account of a Deity or of an immor- 
tality of the soul " (1). 

* This dissertation appeared in the Ave Maria, Vol. xxxix. 
(1) In a ietter to Goethe, his friend Schiller, once a Protestant but then an atheist, said 
of these views of the master : " You are rieht." 
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The first European author to speak of the legend of the 
"Wandering Jew was the very unreliable English chronicler 
Matthew Paris (often incorrectly designated as Matthew of 
Paris), who, writing in the thirteenth century, tells us that 
there arrived in England in 1220 an Armenian archbishop, 
who gave to the islanders much interesting information con- 
cerning the Orient. When asked as to whether he knew any- 
thing about a certain " Joseph " of whom many strange re- 
ports had reached Britain — for instance, that said Joseph 
had been among the living at the time of the Saviour, and 
had talked with Him, — the prelate replied that he had con- 
versed with Joseph, and that what was narrated concerning 
the mysterious man was indubitably true. Then, continues 
Matthew Paris, the dragoman of the archbishop entered 
into some details about Joseph. This strange being had 
dined with the prelate, and during the repast had given a 
minute account of his life. According to his own words, he 
had been a janitor at the time of the Passion, and was called 
Calphurnius. He was standing at the door of his house 
when Jesus, after His condemnation, was led along the street. 
As Our Lord paused a little, Calphurnius struck the Divine 
Victim on the back, crying : " Walk on, Jesus ; walk on ! " 
The Saviour gazed mournfully at the miserable man, and 
said : " I shall walk on, but thou shalt remain until I return." 
In time Calphurnius was baptized by Ananias, taking the 
name of Joseph, and thenceforth he was a homeless wan- 
derer over the earth. Once in every century, said the drag- 
oman, Joseph falls into sickness, and becomes rejuvenated, 
always appearing at the time of recuperation to be thirty 
years old, his age when he insulted Our Lord. The next 
mention of the Wandering Jew is in the chronicles of the 
sixteenth century. According to Dudula3us (1), the records 
of that period represent the unfortunate as appearing in 
Hamburg in 1547. He was very tall and emaciated, and 
in the rags of a beggar. He told several persons that 
when Jesus, wishing to rest at his doorway when on the 
road to Calvary, paused for a moment, he struck his Lord, 

(1) History of a Jew Who, by a Strange Fatality, Has Wandered Since the Time 
of Ow Lord Jesus Christ. Hamburg, 1634. 
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and then heard those fearful words :"I would have rested 
here ; but thou shalt walk until I return." The involuntary 
pilgrim was once accosted by Paul Eizen, afterward bishop 
of Schleswig, while he was praying in a church at Hamburg' 
in 1564 ; and then he called himself Ahasuerus, and seemed 
to be about fifty j'ears old (1). Boulenger says that Ahasue- 
rus was also known as Gregory and as Buttadeus (2). 
Dudukeus states that he was seen in Naumburg shortly 
after his appearance in Hamburg ; and that he never sat 
down, being forced to a continuous walk. The same writer 
naively remarks that Ahasuerus made considerable money 
by the recital of his experiences. In 1616 his history 
and portrait could be bought in Tournay. He is said to 
have appeared in England in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Colerus, a lawyer of Lubeck, says that the 
wanderer displayed, so far as men could judge, an inti- 
mate knowledge of every circumstance of the careers of the 
various Apostles ; and that the most learned professors, 
with whom he frequently discoursed, were astounded at his 
appareDtly thorough acquaintance w T ith the events, trivial 
as well as great, of the past centuries of the Christian era. 
In vain did they devise cunning traps in order that he might 
be compelled to admit that he was an impostor (3). He 
next appeared on the Matterhorn and in France and Hungary. 
The narrative of the interview between Eizen and Ahasuerus 
is so interesting, that the reader will be pleased with a brief 
synopsis (4). The alleged wanderer said that he belonged to 
the Tribe of Nephthali ; that his father was a carpenter, and 
his mother a seamstress, employed at the Temple of Jeru- 
salem in embroidering the vestments of the Levites. He was 
born in the year of the world 3962. His father trained him 
in a knowledge of the Mosaic Law, and taught him many 
wonderful historical facts, which were all narrated in an 
immense parchment volume which he had inherited from his 

(1) Hedeck ; Story of a Pilgrim Called Ahasuerus, a Jew Who Lived at the Time 
of the Crucifixion of Christ, and Who is Said to StillWander. Hamburg. 1681. 

(2) History of His Times. Paris. 1628. 

(3) See Calmet ; Biblical Dictionary, Vol. viii. Paris, 1731. 

(4) Thilo ; History of the Wandering Jew, Wittenberg, 1668.— Schcltz ; Dissertation 
on the Immortal Jew. Konigsberg, 1668.— An'tox ; Dissertation in Which the Flimsy 
Fable of the Immortal Jew Is Investigated. Helmstadt, 1756. 
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ancestors. One of these not generally known facts concerned 
the death of Adam. When our first parent felt that ho was 
about to die, he sent Seth to the entrance of the Garden of 
Eden, where the Angel Gabriel stood on guard with a flaming 
sword. Seth was to beg the Angel to allow Adam to look 
once more upon Eden. The boy made the request in vain ; 
but when lie was about to depart Gabriel handed him three 
seeds of the Tree of Life, telling him that when his father 
was dead he should place them upon his tongue, and then 
bury the body. So it was done ; and over the grave of Adam 
soon appeared three beautiful trees, from one of which Moses 
took the rod with which he worked such prodigies. In time 
these trees were transplanted to Jerusalem, and as a boy 
Ahasuerus had often played in their shade. It was from 
their wood that the cross of Christ was made. The reader 
should know that among the many beautifully ingenious 
fancies invented by the vivacious faith of the Middle Age 
was that of our Saviour dying on a cross made from the 
seed of that tree which was so fatal to the human race, — 
from a seed which had matured out of the dust of the mortal 
frames of our first progenitors. The idea was carried even 
further, our ancestors imagining that the cross was erected 
over the grave of Adam and Eve, so that the Sacred Blood 
drenched it, and, as it were, vivified the ashes therein con- 
tained. As Ahasuerus continued his tale, his hearers were 
made acquainted with many details of the mortal life of the 
Son of God ; details which in great part he probably took 
from the apocryphal Gospels — documents which, though 
not inspired, are by no means to be utterly despised by the 
historian. According to his story, when Ahasuerus was 
nine years old his father told him that lie had just heard of 
the arrival of three kings from the Orient, who were seeking 
for some royal Babe just born, whom they wished to adore. 
The boy went to see the kings, followed them to the Manger, 
and witnessed their adoration of Jesus. The flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt is graphically described. "While 
on their journey they were once captured by robbers and led 
to a cave. They were on the point of being despoiled of 
what little property they had, when the Divine Babe smiled 
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so sweetly on the evil men that their hearts were touched, 
ana the leader told the travellers lo go in peace. But before 
they departed the leader's wife took the little Jesus and 
bathed His sacred limbs ; then when she had performed the 
same office for her own child, who had dropsy, she found 
the little one suddenly cured. The captain spoke to the 
Infant Je»us, saying that he felt that He was more than man, 
and he begged Him to pity his miserable life. That robber, 
said Ahasuerus, was afterward the Penitent Thief of Calvary. 
Many other interesting incidents of the sojourn in Egypt 
were narrated ; and if the reader has opportunity to consult 
one of the cited works, his curiosity will be well repaid. 

When Ahasuerus came to speak of the Passion of Christ, 
his hearers trembled with excitement. He gave quite a 
minute account of Judas, saying that the wretch had been a 
thief and a murderer before he followed our Saviour. " I 
was standing at my door," said Ahasuerus, " when the crowd 
which accompanied Jesus to Calvary approached. I lifted 
up my child, that he might have a good look at the Victim. 
When Jesus, staggering under the great weight of the cross, 
had arrived in front of us, he stopped as though He would 
like to rest. ' Away with you from my door ! ' cried I. ' No 
ribald shall rest here.' Then Jesus directed a sorrowful 
glance upon me and said : ' I go, and shall find repose ; bnt 
thou shalt travel and find no rest. Thou shalt walk while the 
world is the world ; and then thou shalt behold Me on My 
throne at the right hand of My Father, when I judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel who are now about to crucify Me.' I put away 
my boy and followed Jesus. The first person whom I met was 
Yeronica, who was just approaching to wipe the perspiration 
from Christ's holy face. As you know, the imprint of His feat- 
ures was fixed upon the towel. Then I saw Mary and other 
weeping women. A workman was carrying a hammer and 
some nails very near to us, and I seized one of the nails, and 
thrusting it directly under the eyes of the Mother of Jesus, 
I gloatingly cried : ' Look, woman ! This is one of the nails 
which will fasten thy Son to the cross.' Then came the 
crucifixion." Ahasuerus narrated its details, and described 
the convulsions of nature sympathizing with its outraged 
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God. When Christ had expired " Longinus pierced His side 
with a lance, and the Sacred Blood flowed to the ground, 
was soaked in, and bathed the ashes of Adam and Eve, who 
were there buried." Ahasuerus now cast a mournful look on 
Jerusalem and began his travels. " I knew not whither 1 
was going ; I crossed high mountains, and could not pause- 
Even now, gentlemen, while I am talking to you, I feel as 
though I were standing on hot coals. If, by chance, I sit 
down for a moment, my legs seem to be moving." He tells 
how he journeyed for an entire century before he saw Jeru- 
salem again; how he yearned for death, for all relatives, 
friends, and even acquaintances were gone. He soon started 
again on his mournful journey, and ere long he began a 
series of attempts to lose his life. He fought in many bat- 
tles, receiving thousands of apparently deadly strokes ; but 
he could not even be wounded, for " his body was hard as a 
rock and impenetrable by mortal weapon." Many a time he 
suffered shipwreck, but he could not drown : " he walked on 
the waves or floated like a feather." He sometimes ate, but 
he needed no food. He never had serious illness. When 
Ahasuerus arose to depart, Eizen offered him money, but he 
refused it as something to him entirely superfluous. He 
needed no food, he insisted ; and as for shoes and clothes,, 
they never wore out. That many persons, during the course 
of the Christian era, have claimed to be this mysterious in- 
dividual is as certain as any fact of history ; but few of the 
claimants seem to have so favorably impressed men with an 
idea of their veracity as did this Ahasuerus of Wittenberg. 
One account says that the bishop of Schleswig was preach- 
ing, by invitation of Eizen, afterward his successor in the 
cathedral of Wittenberg, when he observed beneath the pul- 
pit an old white-bearded man, who struck his breast and 
groaned painfully whenever the name of our Saviour was 
mentioned. The good prelate, thinking that the poor man 
might be in sore need of spiritual succor, sent a servant to 
invite him into the episcopal residence after the service. 
For a long time the stranger refused to give any account of 
himself, but finally he was influenced by the cordiality of 
the host ; and joining the company at dinner, he manifested 
his identity. 
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In 1602 there was issued at Leipsic a popular history of 
the Wandering Jew (1), in which it was declared that this 
Ahasuerus led the Magi to Bethlehem, that he was well ac- 
quainted with St. John the Baptist, that he had talked with 
Judas, and that he had helped to make the cross on which 
Our Lord was nailed. Quite naturally, among the writers 
who speak of this Ahasuerus or Calphumius there is a great 
diversity of opinion as to the genuineness of his claims. 
Matthew Paris entertains no doubt of his veracity. Dudu- 
heus, Hedeck, and others of the seventeenth century, show 
some hesitancy. Bartholin thinks that the presumed Jew 
may have been an emissary of Satan. Boulenger dismisses 
the legend with : " Credctt Jttdceus Apella ; non ego ! " It 
is noteworthy that most of the consideration accorded to this 
legend has been given by very incredulous parties — namely, 
German Protestants ; and that the wanderer is said to have 
manifested himself in Teutonic lands in every instance but 
two. But long before European imaginations began to be 
affected by this weird and improbable tale, it had circulated 
widely in the East. According to Herbelot, the Arabs of 
the seventh century were wont to narrate how, in the sixteenth 
year of the Hegira, one of their princes, Fadhil by name, 
having penetrated into a lonely valley to perform his devo- 
tions, heard each one of his prayers repeated by some invisible 
personage. He exclaimed : " If thou who repeatest my prayers 
art an angel, may the favor of Allah remain with thee ! But 
if thou art from the Evil One, I want nothing to do with thee I 
And if thou art a man, show thyself." Then there came forth. 
a venerable, bald-headed man, who appeared to be a dervish,, 
and who leaned heavily upon a staff. Addressing Fadhil,. 
this personage said : " I am Zerib, son of the Prophet Elias. 
Jesus Christ ordered me to remain in this life until His second 
coming. Even since that day I have been waiting for the 
Lord, the Source of every good." We must here note that 
this phrase would indicate that the legend was not of Moham- 
medan manufacture ; for no good Islamite could give to 
Jesus a title which belongs only to God, since, according to 

(1) Wonderful Story of a Jew Born in Jerusalem, and Called Ahasuerus, Who Pre- 
tended to Have Been Present at the Crucifixion of Christ. First Printed in Leydcn. 
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his faith, Jesus and His Apostles, like Abraham, were good 
Moslems, — that is, children of Islam — the religiou of trust 
in God. Jesus, according to Mohammed, \v;is the first among 
the prophets, and ho (Mohammed) continued His work. 
Jesus is to come again upon earth, says the Koran ; and 
therein the apparition talks like an Islamite, but none save 
a Christian would term Jesus the Source of all good. Prob- 
ably the Arabs derived the legend from Eastern Christians. 
Prince Fadhil is said to have asked when Jesus would come 
again upon earth, and Zerib replied : " When men and 
women shall live promiscuously, without distinction of sex ; 
when abundance of food does not prevent famine ; when the 
blood of innocents shall be shed ; when the poor beg and re- 
ceive no alms ; when mercy shall have vanished from the 
earth ; when the Sacred Scriptures shall be set to music ; 
when the temples of the One and True God shall be filled 
with idols." If any of our readers credit this legend, they 
will probably find in the prophecy of Zerib an indication 
that the days of Antichrist are already upon us. At any rate, 
the Arabs found in the prediction a description of the time 
when the Last Judgment would be imminent. It is strange, 
however, that gross as Mohammedan ignorance was then, 
and has ever been, it was not perceived that the story of 
Zerib asserted an anachronism in its assignment of a son of 
Elias to the time of Christ. But such was the legend of the 
Wandering Jew as it was credited in the East twelve cen- 
turies ago. That the story was accepted by many Christians 
as well founded in its essential features, is not at all surpris- 
ing ; for probably it was regarded, when it first originated, as a 
mere allegory, illustrative of the condition of the Jewish people 
since their final dispersion — scattered over the earth, deprived 
of their national existence, and immovably o'^stinate in their 
rejection of Christianity. In Joseph, Ahasnerus and Zerib 
was recognized the Jewish race, bearing the consequences of 
their self-imprecation : " His Blood be upon us and upon our 
children!" Destined to subsist, as testimonies to Christ 
and His Church, until time is no more, the Jews, according 
to some Fathers, are to be reconciled with God at the end of 
the world. Ahasuerus, therefore, was represented as ex- 
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pecting the end of his punishment to arrive when Jesus would 
ascend His judgment throne. To us, and probably to most 
Christians, the most interesting point to be debated in 
this legend is the implication that the Jewish people, as the 
end of the world approaches, will recognize Jesus as their 
Messiah and their God. 



CHAPTEK III. 

THE ALLEGED IDOLATRY OF POPE ST. MARCELLINUS. 

Writing to the Emperor Michael in the year 865, Pope 
Nicholas I. said : " In the reign of the sovereigns Diocletian 
and Maximian, Marcellinus, Bishop of the city of Piome, 
who afterward became an illustrious martyr, was so per- 
seciited by the Pagans that he entered one of their temples, 
and there offered incense. Because of this act, an inquiry 
was held by a number of bishops in Council, and the Pontiff 
confessed his fall." Platina amplifies the reputed fact with 
these details : " When Pope Marcellinus was threatened by 
the executioners, he. yielded to fear, offered incense to the 
idols, and adored them. But when, soon afterward, a Conn- 
cil of 180 bishops met in Sinuessa, a city of Terra di Lavoro, 
Marcellinus appeared in the assembly clothed in sackcloth, 
and begged the synodals to impose upon him a penance, be- 
cause of his infidelity. But no member of the Council dared 
to condemn him, all declaring that St. Peter had sinned 
similarly, and had merited pardon by his tears " (1). Bel- 
larmine admits the sin of St. Marcellinus, and the demand 
for pardon at Sinuessa, contenting himself with a refutation 
of the conclusions drawn by heretics from the presumed 
fact (2). And also Baronio, although he had been the first 
to question the genuineness of the Acts of Sinuessa, and 
consequently the truth of the charge against St. Marcel- 
linus, thought that he served the cause of historical truth 
when, in his second edition, he said of the arguments which 
militated for the innocence of the Pontiff : " Although they 

(1) Lives of the Pontiffs. Venice, 1674. 

(2) Roman Pontiff, Bk. ii., ch. 36 ; iv., 6 and 8. 
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appear to be weighty, wo do not find them sufficiently strong 
to demonstrate the entire falsity of the Acts." And strange 
to say, even the Bollandists, although they afterward changed 
their opinion (1), at one time averred the weakness of the 
Pontiff (2). When snch Catholic authorities as these en- 
couraged them, it is not strange that the rank and file 
of Protestant polemics, beginning with the Centuriators 
of Magdeburg, exultantly proclaimed the idolatry of St. 
Marcellinus, especially as they regarded the alleged fall as 
an argument against Papal Infallibility ; being unaware, or 
perhaps feigning not to know, that this special prerogative 
of the Roman See does not imply any personal impeccability 
on the part of the Pontiff. However, one of the most em- 
inent of these Protestant polemics, Samnel Basnage, having 
perceived that the guilt of St. Marcellinus could be evinced 
only by an acceptation of the Acts of Sinticssa as genuine, 
was constrained by a fear of the teachings of those Acts to 
denounce the incriminating story as a mere fable. The pre- 
sumed Acts had declared that " The first See can be judged 
by no one " — a doctrine which the zealous Protestant rec- 
ognized as much more to be feared by the children of the 
Reformation than an unwilling admission of the innocence 
of the accused Pontiff ; therefore he reluctantly avowed : 
"The story is a fable ; the Acts of Sinuessa are also fab- 
ulous " (3). 

Among Catholic authors who have combatted the gen- 
uineness of the Acts of Sinuessa, and who therefore have 
denied the idolatry of St. Marcellinus, the first place must 
be accorded to the illustrious Gallican historian, Noel 
Alexandre, whose natural predilections could not prevent 
him from discerning the contradictious and absurdities pre- 
sented in the Acts of Sinuessa. That other eminent cory- 
phee of Gallicanism, Claude Fleury, is silent in the matter ; 
therefore as it was the interest of his school to make known 
every instance of Pontifical weakness, wo may conclude that 
this historian also discredited the melancholy story. Amat 
de Graveson deems the tale " a badly constructed fable " (4). 

(1) When treating of the month of May. (2) At April 20. 

(3) Politico- Ecclesiastical Annate. Amsterdam. 10fl2. 

(■4) Ecclesiastical History, Dialogue ii. on Cent. V. Venice, 1701. 
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Cardinal Noris (1), Francis Anthony Zaccaria (2), Cardinal 
Orsi (3), and Audisio (4), find that it does not stand the test 
of historical criticism. Why the more recent Catholic his- 
torians, Palma and Alzog, should have ignored the question 
is incomprehensible ; but a still later Catholic scholar of 
eminence, the late Cardinal Galimberti, while he was filling 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the Urban College of 
the Propaganda, published an exhaustive monogram in 
which he may be said to have pronounced the last word in 
defence of Pope Marcellinus (5), clearly evincing that 
throughout the whole of his career the Pontiff was integer 
vita', scelerisque pur us. Certainly none of the writers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries have any words of condemnation 
for this saint ; whereas, on the contrary, Theodoret (386-457) 
expressly qualifies him as " one who was illustrious under 
persecution — eum qui persecutionis tempore inclaruit" (6). 
Are we to suppose that Theodoret would have assigned 
fidelity under persecution as a characteristic of a pontificate 
which had unfaithfulness for its most striking feature ? And 
how is it that no contemporary or quasi-contemporaiy of our 
Pontiff even alludes to an event which, from its very nature, 
was of transcendent interest to Christendom, if it had really 
happened ? Not a word of this accusation was heard until 
the Donatists, like all heretics, wishing to debase the au- 
thority which had striken them with anathema, declared that 
Pope Melchiades was not to be obeyed, because he had re- 
ceived Orders from the Pope Marcellinus " who had fallen in- 
to idolatry." To this calumny St. Augustine replied : " "What 
necessity is there for refuting the incredible calumnies which 
he (Petilianus) urges against the bishops of the Ptoman See ? 
He charges that Marcellinus and his priests, Melchiades, 
Marcellus, and Sylvester, were wicked and sacrilegious men, 
who had delivered the holy books (to the persecutors), and 

(1) History of the Donating. Venire, 1690. 

(2) Collection of Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History. Rome, 1790. Anti-Feb- 
bronio. Pesaro, 1767. 

(3) Ecclesiastical HMory, Bk. ii., ch. 41. Rome, 1746. 

(i) Religious and Civil History of the Popes. Rome, 1880. 

(5) Apology for Pope Marcellinus. Rome, 1876. 

(6) " Sylvester was the successor of that Mtltiades who ruled the Church after that Mar< 
cellinus who was illustrious under persecution.'" Ecclesiastical History, Bk. i., ch. 3. 
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Wl offered incense (to the idols). / reply that these men 
were innocoit ; and why should I work to prove the truth 
jf ni.y assertion, when he has uot tried in the least to support 
his accusation ? " (1). Again, the most ancient documents 
adduced in proof of the idolatry of St. Marcelhnus seem to 
bear upon their face evidence of their unreliability in this 
matter — evidence, that is, of interpolation. These doc- 
uments are the Pontifical Book and its probable parent, the 
Second Catalogue of the Popes, in both of which we read : 
" Marcellinus was led to a temple, and ordered to offer in- 
cense ; and he complied. But after a few days, he repented, 
and was beheaded for the faith of Christ by the same Dio- 
cletian." Now, as Bencini observes in his commentary on 
Anastasius the Librarian, whom some mediaeval writers 
credited with the authorship of the Pontifical Book, Diocle- 
tian could not have been in Rome at the time of the martyr- 
dom of St. Marcellinus. Relying on the testimony of Lac- 
tautius, who was " probably at that time in Rome," Bencini 
finds that Diocletian came to Rome for the vicennalia which 
were to be celebrated on the Twelfth of the Kalends of 
December, 303 ; and that " when the vicennalia had been 
celebrated, Diocletiau, unable to bear the arrogance of the 
Roman people, suddenly rushed from the city just before the 
Kalends of January, when the consulate was to be re-ten- 
dered to him. This circumstance not having been remem- 
bered by the inventor of the guilt of Marcellinus, he ruined 
the value of his Jets of Sinuessa " — that is, since it is certain 
that St. Marcellinus received his palm on April 26, 304, he 
could not have been condemned by an emperor who was not 
in Rome. However, it is not improbable that the arrest 
and execution of the Pontiff might have been effected by the 
orders of even an absent emperor ; therefore we abandon 
this line of argument, and turn our attention to the question 
of the genuineness of the Acts of Sinuessa, upon the solution 
of which depends absolutely and entirely that of the guilt or 
innocence of St. Marcellinus. 

(1) "Ego inrweentes fuisse- res)xmdeo. Quid laborcm prnbarc elefensionem mwim, 
cum ttle nee tenuitcr probare con at us mt avcusationcm mam t " In book on One Ban 
tism. cb. 16. 
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Who can believe, if lie is conversant with the circumstances 
of Christendom during the reign of Diocletian, that a Coun- 
cil of 180 bishops, as Platina alleges, or of 300, as The Acts of 
Sinuessa pretend, could have met in any city of the empire ? 
Even at the Council of Nice, when peace had been given to 
the Church, when her prelates and priests were protected 
and aided by the imperial authority, only 308 synodals an- 
swered to their names. Elsewhere we have descanted on the 
horrors and the universality of the persecution under Dio- 
cletian (1) ; here let it suffice to say with Lactantius : " The 
entire world was tormented ; from East to West three fero- 
cious beasts hunted for prey . . . the emperor (Diocletian) 
raged not only against his own household, but against all. 
. . . Priests and assistants were seized, and without trial were 
led to execution. . . . Persons of every age and sex were 
thrust into the flames, not merely one at a time, for so great 
was the multitude that they were collected into a heap, and 
fire built around them " (2). It has been said that bishops 
from Africa might easily have crossed for a Council into Italy ; 
but we know from Optatus of Milevi that " the tempest raged 
through the whole of Africa, making martyrs of some, con- 
fessors of others " (3). And if African bishops went, in any 
number, how comes it that no memory of such a Council 
subsisted in Africa in the days of St. Augustine, when there 
certainly lived many, whose fathers had been contemporary 
with the great assembly ? Many historians, among whom it 
seems strange to perceive Baronio, Pagi, and Basnage, find 
an argument against the genuineness of the Acts of Sinuessa 
in a supposition that such a. city as Sinuessa never existed ; 
but unfortunately for one who would expect to solve the 
present question in summary style, the existence of Sinuessa 
is known by every careful student of Livy and of Martial (4), 
and Ughelli demonstrates that it was an episcopal city, two 
of its bishops, whom he identifies, having been crowned with 

(1) In our Vol. 1., p. 56, et seqq. (2) Deaths of the Persecutors, ch. 19, et seqq. 

(3) Against Parmenian, Bk. i. 

(4) Li?y tells us (Bk. X., ch. 21) that the city of Sinope, a Greek foundation, Falervum 
contingente agrum, was termed Sinuessa by the Romans ; and Strabo (Bk. V.) says that 
the latter name was given to it because it was in the heart, in sinu, of the Vesclno. 
Martial praises the wine of Sinuessa in his Bk. XIII.., Epigram 3. 
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martyrdom (1). However, as Galimberti remarks, if ge- 
ography does not condemn the Acts of Sinucsm, chron- 
ology will effect the purpose. The presumed Acts assert : 
" While Diocletian was engaged in the Persian War, he heard 
that 300 bishops, thirty priests, and three deacons, had 
united in the one condemnation ; and that Marcellinus him- 
self, first of all, agreed in his own anathematization by his 
own subscription to the decree. Then Diocletian became 
furious, and sent (officers) to that city. . . and Marcellinus 
was condemned suojudicio on the Tenth of the Kalends of 
September." Now it is certain, firstly, that Maximian, not 
Diocletian, then ruled at Eome and in the contiguous regions ; 
secondly, that all the ancient Martyrologies contradict the 
assertion that Marcellinus was condemned in September ; 
and thirdly, which at once subverts the authority of the Acts, 
that the Persian War had been terminated either in 301 or 
in 302, two years or thereabout before the alleged idolatry, 
the alleged anathematization, and the martyrdom of St. 
Marcellinus. How could Diocletian have " raged against 
Marcellinus," arrested, and condemned him, while the em- 
peror " was engaged in the Persian War," since, according 
to Eusebius, it was only after that war that the sovereigns, 
having met in Nicomedia, issued the decree of persecution 
which overwhelmed our Pontiff? This anachronism alone 
must suffice to prove that the Acts of Sinucssa are forgeries ; 
but it will be interesting and profitable to examine the ab- 
surdities, of which they are redolent — absurdities which 
caused Le Xain de Tillemont to say : " The way in which 
Marcellinus talks in these Acts ; the lie that he utters when 
he denies his crime, and the terms that he uses when he con- 
fesses that crime ; are all less like the lamentations of a 
sincere penitent, than they are like the foolish excuses of a 
schoolboy who is about to be whipped." 

The following are the words with which the presumed 
Acts describe the alleged crime of our Pontiff : " Then Dio- 
cletian deemed it prudent to shower blandishments on Mar- 
cellinus ; and his caressing language succeeded so well, that 
he was able to lead the Pontiff to the Temple of Yesta. 

(1) These bishops were Sts. Castus and Seeunditnis. Sacred Italy. Venice, 1717. 
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He was accompanied by two deacons, Cains andlnnocentius. 
and by three priests, Urbanus, Castorins, and Juvenalis. 
When these had seen Marcellinns enter the temple, but be- 
fore lie had offered incense, they went away, and proceeding 
to the Vatican, they informed their priestly colleagues as to 
what they had seen. In the meantime, many Christians 
who had entered the temple, in order to see what was being 
done, beheld Marcellinus offering incense." And this 
pontifical renegade, succumbing to an oily tongue, is the 
" Marcellinus who was illustrious under persecution " ; the 
same who " confirmed the faith of the soldiers of the 
Theban Legion, so that they might rather die under the 
sword, than deny the holy faith of Christ which they had 
embraced ! " (1). But can we believe that in the height of 
the persecution of Diocletian, many Christians left their 
hiding-places, and visited a pagan temple, the home of 
" those false gods who were demons," in order to witness 
a denial of the faith by one of themselves ? All of those Chris- 
tians, whom the inventor of the Acts of Sinuessa represents 
as yielding to a curiosity " to see what was being done " in 
one of the sanctuaries of the foul deities whom they both 
contemned and hated, proclaimed with Tevtullian : " If we 
keep our throats and stomachs clean, how ranch more 
should we keep far from our eyes and ears all idolatrous 
pleasures — things that are not merely taken into our intes- 
tines, but are digested in our very souls, the cleanliness of 
which God desires more than that of our bodies ? " (2). But 
listen to the Acts as they present what purports to be a 
-Chapter on " The Synod, and the Denial of His Idolatry by 
Marcellinus " : " The synod met, but all the clergy had not 
assembled, because of the persecution then in vigor. Marcel- 
linus having entered, he denied that he had offered incense." 
We are not told the authority by which this synod was called. 
And why is a stress laid on the absence of many because 
of the persecution ? Certainly, if there were 300 bishops 
present, it was a very respectable convention. But how did 
those 300 prelates, from so many interdistant dioceses, man- 
age to travel safely in that direful time ? Then we hear „' 

(1) Bollandists ; Acts of the Saints, at Sept. 22. (2) On Spectacles, ch. 13. 
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" Fourteen witnesses entered, and said: "We saw thee 
(Mareellinus) offering incense to Hercules, Jupiter, and 
Saturn." The forger showed in this passage that he knew 
nothing about the pagan liturgy ; for the temple in question 
was dedicated to Yesta, and no worship of other deities 
would have been tolerated in it. " When was it," the Pon- 
tiff is represented as asking the witnesses, " that you saw 
me offering incense ? " The reply is given as : " On the 
day when yon discarded your purple garments, and donned 
scarlet ones, Diocletian thereupon rejoicing." If the read- 
er believes that in that day, and even in a time of persecu- 
tion, a Roman Pontiff wore distinctive robes of purple, he 
will not smile at this passage. We are told that when con- 
jured to reply truly to his accusers, Mareellinus protested : 
" I did not sacrifice to the gods ; 1 simply placed some grains 
of incense on the fire." Can it be supposed that a Roman 
Pontiff, a priest necessarily accpiainted with the story of 
Ezechiel and the prohibited food, would proffer such a puer- 
ile explanation to an assembly of three hundred Christian 
prelates? Finally, say the Acts, when the Pontiff was 
exhorted to judge in his own cause — "thou shalt be con- 
demned by your own judgment, not by ours," he threw 
himself on the ground, and : " As he remained there pros- 
trate and hesitating, they condemned him." Then it is 
said that soon afterward " Mareellinus, Bishop of the city 
of Rome, exclaimed in a loud voice : ' I have sinned in your 
sight, and I ought not to remain in the priestly order (?), 
for I have been corrupted by gold ' ; whereupon they signed 
his condemnation, and expelled him from the city. Bishop 
Melchiades was the first to sign this condemnation ; and he 
said in a clear voice : ' He has been condemned justly 
by his own mouth. . .for the first See ivill never be judged 
hy ant/ one.' " And nevertheless, according to the Acts, 
the bishop of bishops was judged by his inferiors, and was 
" expelled from the city. " No wonder that Tillemont could 
not understand how it is that these pretended Acts of 
Sinuessa have been allowed to retain a position among the 
received Acts of the CoimcUs. Concluding our examination 
of the absurdities of the composer of these supposititious 
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Acts,we must note that the phrase " the First See is judged 
by no one," as purporting to be Tittered by one of the 
members of the alleged Sinuessan Synod, would indicate 
that the synodals were very bad theologians, since they tacit- 
ly, at least, approved a doctrine which, according to their 
hypothesis, would be false and absurd. That the decisions 
of the Holy See in matters of doctrine are per se irreforma- 
biles, and therefore " to be judged by no one " in other than 
a spirit of obedience, is a matter of faith ; but it is false that 
in an hypothesis like that asserted to have been verified in 
a synod at Sinuessa, a Roman Pontiff " could be judgedby 
no one." Of course we hold with Bellarmine and the 
majority of theologians that " it is probable, and may 
piously be believed, that even as a private person the Roman 
Pontiff cannot be a heretic, obstinately teaching anything 
contrary to faith " (1). But if we were able to suppose, as 
the presumed Sinuessan Synod was said to have supposed, 
that a Pontiff could fall iuto apostasy, then certainly we 
would be obliged to admit that such a Pontiff could be 
subjected to an inquiry as to the fact. That three hundred 
bishops could advance the contrary theory, and at the very 
moment when they " condemned Marcellinus, and expelled 
him from the city," we must refuse to believe. 

But we are asked to remember that the Roman Breviary 
explicitly records the idolatry of St. Marcellinus. This 
objection can be seriously adduced only by one who is unac- 
quainted with the nature of the Breviary. As Pope Gela- 
sius observed, the Church does not present the lives of the 
saints, which are sketched in the Breviary, " as a Gospel." 
The same Pontiff tells us to " examine all (the presumed 
facts), and to hold to what is correct " ; and his advice was 
reasonable, for, as all ought to know, the historical features 
of the Breviary, being based on human, not on divine faith, 
can properly be made subjects of historical criticism. Sev- 
eral Pontiffs, notably St. Pius Y., Clement VIII., Urban VIII., 
and Benedict XIV., reformed the text of this monumental 
work ; they all understood, as all future Pontiffs will under- 
stand, that historical assertions in the Breviary have no 

(1) The Roman Pontiff, Bk. iv., cb. 6. 
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more value than that possessed by the sources from which 
they are derived. That pre-eminently learned and judicious 
Pope, Benedict XIV., speaking of the authority of the Rreri- 
ary, says : " It is thought that Pope Nicholas ill. (1277-1280; 
finally decreed that in all the churches in the city of Pome 
those Offices should be recited, and those books road, which 
the Franciscans were accustomed to use ; and that all the 
more ancient Offices and Books of Chant should be there- 
after proscribed. . . . Gavanti (1), speaking of the Roman 
Breviary as we now have it, gives us in his already-men- 
tioned work (The Lessons) an account of the corrections of the 
Lessons in the Second Xocturn which were made by Car- 
dinals Baronio and Bellarmine in the time of Clement VIII. ; 
and he testifies to the difficulty experienced in reforming 
those Lessons concerning the saints according to the de- 
mands of historical truth, and with the least possible change. 
He even admits that certain legends of the saints, which 
good historians pronounce inexact and perhaps without good 
foundation, were generally retained, because of the possibil- 
ity that they might be true. . . . Although it may safely be 
asserted that an insertion in the Roman Breviary gives no 
little weight to historical narratives, nevertheless, it must 
not be thought that there is any prohibition against laying 
before the Apostolic See any historical difficulties (in refer- 
ence to those narratives), in order that said difficulties may 
be considered, whenever another correction of the Breviary 
is undertaken " (2). It is evident, therefore, that when we 
consider the positive auguments which militate for the inno- 
cence of St. Marcellinus, the contrary testimony of the Roman 
Breviary is not necessarily to be received. We must say of 
the credulity of the compilers of the Breviary what Pape- 
broch remarked concerning that which Pope Nicholas I. dis- 
plaj'ed in his letter to Emperor Michael : " He alleged in 
good faith a report which was regarded as true in his 
time." It may be noted, however, that this is not the sole 
historical error committed by Nicholas I. in the same letter. 
He speaks of a Roman Council having been convened by 

(1) See our Vol. iv., p. 49. 

(2) Canonization of Saints, Pt. il., Bfc. iv., eta. 13. Rome, 1747. 
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Pope Xystus III. for the purpose of judging Palychronius, 
bishop of Jerusalem ; and both Baronio and Papebroch dem- 
onstrate that no such bishop of Jerusalem ever existed. 
The same remark as to inculpable credulity might be made" 
in regard to the author of the Second Catalogue or Ponti- 
fical Book, a work which is ascribed to the sixth century 
— to a period two centuries later than the questioned event — 
by nearly all erudite chronologists, notably by Papebroch 
Pearson, and Dodwell ; but the innocence of this author 
becomes problematical, when we reflect on the absurdities 
which he utters, and on the silence of the First Catalogue — 
a more ancient work which he must have read — concerning 
any guilt of St. Marcellinus. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

CONSECRATED VIRGINS AMONG THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

In the very first days of tlie infant Church we find fol- 
lowers of that state of perfection which Our Lord had chos- 
en for Himself and for His Mother. Virginity was the por- 
tion of some of the apostles, absolute continency of all. The 
ancient records show us SS. Peter and Paul receiving the 
vow of chastity from St. Petronilla ; St. Matthew from St. 
Iphigene, and St. Clement from Flavia Domitilla. Not a 
Father of the Church fails to show his admiration of those 
who are " to follow the Lamb wherever He goeth." St. 
Ignatius, fresh from the instructions of the virgin St. John, 
tells the people of Tarsus to "honor the virgins who are 
consecrated to Christ." St. Justin sings the praises of those 
who have grown old in voluntary celibacy. St. Cyprian de- 
clares " that the greater the number of virgins, the greater 
the joy of the Church." And so tenderly did the early 
Church cherish these imitators of Mary, that, as a rule, they 
were supported by ecclesiastical funds. Some writers, fol- 
lowing St. Athanasius, ascribe the first cloister to a sister of 
St. Anthony, about the year 313 ; and they insist that be- 
fore Constantine gave peace to the Church, all the sacred 
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virgins lived in the world, although, of course, not " of it." 
But there is good reason for the assertion that, at least in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, cloisters were known before the 
fourth century. Tertullian (100-245) and St. Cyprian (d. 258) 
are cited by Balto, in his Preface to the Acts of St. Febronia, 
as alluding to such establishments (1). And St. Ephrem 
(d. 379) speaks of them as having existed in his country 
long before his day. But the Acts of St. Febronia, as tran- 
scribed in the Martyrology of the Western Church, in the 
Greek Menology, in the Calendars of the Copts and of the 
Muscovites, would remove all doubt in the matter. These 
authentic Acts tell us that when Silenus, Lisymachus, and 
Primus, fulfilling the command of Diocletian, in 304, to pun- 
ish all Christians with death, had arrived at Sibapolis in 
Assyria, they there found " a monastery of fifty women under 
the government of Bryene, who had hitherto followed the rule 
assigned them by one Plato, a deacon." However, it seems 
certain that cloisters were unknown in the West during the 
days of pagan persecution ; then our religious resided at 
home, carefully avoiding all worldly amusements, and sub- 
ject, so far as circumstances permitted, to what we call a 
" rule " Writing to the virgin Eustochia, St. Jerome says : 
" May the intimate privacy of thy chamber protect thee ! 
May thy Spouse ever rejoice in thy heart ! When thou pray- 
est, thou speakest to thy Spouse ; when thou readest, He 
talks to thee. All of you know well the Hours — Prime, 
Tierce, Sext, None, and Vespers. Twice or thrice a night 
thou must arise and recall to thy mind the lessons of Script- 
ure. Leaving home, let prayer arm thee ; returning, at 
once prayer must meet thee." As to the obligation of per- 
severance on the part of these consecrated virgins, the Coun- 
cil of Elvira (2) decreed, in its thirteenth canon, that a vio- 
lation of their vow should entail a denial of Communion even 
at the hour of death. 

With the triumph of Constantine came that of Christianity ; 
and just as magnificent basilicas took the place of hidden 
and often subterranean churches, so the system of the clois- 

M> Tkrtcllian ; 0»i the Veiling of Virgin*.— St. Cyprian' ; Disci i>line of Virgins. 
->\ This Council was probably held in 3:21. but some writers assign it to the year 252. 
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ter replaced the independent religious life. Palladius, writ- 
ing at the end of the fourth century, says that Pacomius 
built a convent for his sister on the bank of the Nile op- 
posite his own monastery ; that while the latter counted four- 
teen hundred monks, the former sheltered four hundred 
nuns (1). St. Basil built many convents, and drew up a rule 
for their inmates. In the Thebaid the Abbot Elias directed 
three hundred virgins ; and in the city of Ossirintum, says 
Rufinus, there were twenty thousand (2). The delicate la- 
dies of Rome seem to have shown, at first, but little inclina- 
tion for the severe life of the cloister. Most of its votaries 
were for a time from the lower classes ; indeed, we learn from 
St. Jerome that St. Paula so far yielded to the prejudices 
of her noble subjects as to locate the others, unless when at 
prayer, in separate buildings (3). But very soon the ex- 
ample of Marcella and her daughter affected ladies of even the 
highest rank, aud the aristocracy gave more than a reason- 
able quota of its daughters to the holy level of convent dis- 
cipline. At the time of Pope St. Gregory the Great (590- 
604) the number of cloistered women in Rome was so large, 
that during a period of scarcity of food, the Pontiff himself 
fed and clothed more than three thousand (4). Just as in 
our day, parents were accustomed to confide the education 
of their daughters to the care of religious. Writing from 
Bethlehem, St. Jerome earnestly advises Leta, a widow, to 
send even an infant to the care of Paula, over whose convent 
the holy doctor exercised supervision : " Try not to bear a 
burden which is too great for you, but so soon as you have 
weaned her, let her be consigned to the monastery ; let her 
live in a virginal choir, knowing not the world. ... If you 
send her to Paula, I promise to be her teacher and her 
guardian. I will carry her on my shoulders, and my age will 
direct her hesitating words." Many of these girls were des- 
tined by their parents (if they afterward should deem them- 

(1) Lausiac History. (2; Lives of the Fathers, Bk. i., eh. 5. 

(3) Plures virgincs, qua* e divcrsis provinciis congrcgaraU tarn nobile, quam medii 
et infimi generis, in tres turmas motiaxteriaque divisit, dumtaxat ita lit in operc et 
in eibo separatcv, psalmodiis et orationibus jungcrentur. . . umunqnodquc agmen 
matrem propriam scqiuhatur." Thus in his letter to Eustochia on the epitaph of 
Paula. 

M) Bk. vi.. letter 23. 
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selves so called) to the conventual life, and their training 
was accordingly directed with that view. 

Religions profession was allowed at sixteen (1) ; but St. 
Jerome says that his friend Asella made her profession at 
ten (2). Consecration, which corresponded to the solemn 
or definitive profession of our day, was given only at twenty- 
five, as we learn from the 2Gth canon of the Third Council of 
Carthage, held in 397. The age at which a nun might be 
made an abbess was put at sixty by St. Basil ; but the Coun- 
cils of Chalcedon and Trullo deemed forty a sufficient guar- 
antee of prudence. St. Gregoiw the Great, writing to the 
bishop of Syracuse, said : " We absolutely prohibit the ap- 
pointment of young abbesses ; Your Fraternity will appoint 
only such as are sixty years old." This requirement of 
very advanced age was extended at one time even to a conse- 
cration. St. Leo I., having learned that certain cruel parents 
forced their daughters to take the veil, decreed in 458 
that no religious she uld be invested before the age of forty ; 
but in the course of time the age of twenty-five was re-estab- 
lished, to remain until the twelfth century, when twenty be- 
came customary. It was quite natural that all these women, 
whether members of the cloister or consecrated to a partic- 
ular service of God at home, should adopt some distinctive 
dress, while, of course, they abandoned all garments which 
might savor of vanity, however harmless. The latter gener- 
ally wore clothing of wool and of a dark color ; the former, 
owing to the variety of institutes, in time came to present as 
many different uniforms as they formed families. But there 
was one distinctive mark for all religious women, which dat- 
ed at least from the fourth century, and, with the exception 
of a very few modern Congregations (3), they have always 
worn it — the veil. Even Tertullian seems to allude to this 
vesture when he says : " True and entire virginity fears 
nothing more than itself ; it cannot bear the eyes even of 
women, and retires under its veil as behind a shield which 
protects its treasure " (-4). St. Jerome speaks of those who, 

(1) Basil; To Amphilochius, eplst. 2. (2) To Marcclla. 

(3) Thus, the Sisters of Charity have no veil. When their founder, St. Vincent de Paul, 
was Interrogated on this point, he replied : " Tbelr virtues will be their veils." 
(4> Luc. cit.— Among the Orientals, unmarried females never went out unveiled. We 
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" when they swear to preserve their virginity, hide their feat- 
ures under a dark mantle." 

Although the veil was often assumed without ceremony, it 
was frequently blessed and solemnly imposed by the bishop ; 
thus, St. Jerome exhorts Demetrias to perseverance in her 
obligations, assumed when " the prayer of the Pontiff laid 
the virginal insignia on her head." This solemn profession 
at the hands of a bishop was, in the first centuries, always 
made on a principal feast ; thus, St. Ambrose, in his elegant 
exhortation to virgins, says : " The Paschal day has arrived, 
and all over the world the Sacrament of Baptism is 
conferred, and virgins receive the veil." And Pope Gelasius 
(492), writing to the bishops of what is now Portugal, men- 
tions Christmas, the Epiphany, and Low Sunday as days 
when " especially the veil is to be given by bishops." In 
the course of time this ceremony was peformed also on Sun- 
days and on anniversaries of Our Lady and of the martyrs. 
Catalani shows that the bishop usually pronounced an appro- 
priate discourse on the occasion (1). Sometimes, but only in 
very extraordinary circumstances, the Supreme Pontiff en- 
hanced the solemnity of the function by himself officiating ; 
thus, as St. Ambrose informs us, on a Christmas Day, Pope 
Liberius gave the veil to his sister Marcellina in the Vatican 
Basilica (2). In the days of St. Jerome, and in Rome, the 
religious veil was of purple, and the saint explains the mys- 
tic sense of the color : " The sacred virgins invest their hair 
with sobriety, modesty, and continence, as well as with th e 
entire company of the virtues ; and, covered by the veil pur- 
pled with the blood of Our Lord, they show His mortifica- 

read of Rebecca (<3e?iesis, xxiv. 65) that when she saw Isaac, her future husband, from a 
distance, she covered herself with her veil. On the contrary, the ancient Roman girls 
showed their faces in public, while the married women were veiled ; In fact, the primitive 
meaning of nuhere (to marry) was to veil one's self. The privilege, of course, pleased the 
young women ; but the severe Tertullian condemned them for availing themselves of it 
In church, and it was with this object that he composed his treatise, Tlie Veiling of 
Virgins. He was told that the privilege was appropriate to the candor of innocence, and 
that, when the virgins were seen to he thus unique in church, they invited others to ima- 
'atethem. But he answered that where there was complacency there came vanity. 
Interest, constraint, weakness : and a constrained virginity was a source of crime. 

(1) Commentary on the Pontifical Book, title 19. 

(2) Benedict XIV. (1740-58) gave the veil to one of the Colonna princesses, and delivered 
on the occasion one of his most erudite and majestic sermons. We have met with 
no more modern instance of such pontifical action. 
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tions in their own frames " (1). St. Optatus of ililevi says 
that there was no precept :is to the material of tlie purple 
veil (*2). Generally, however, the veil was black. In some 
places, as is shown in the learned dissertation by the Bene- 
dictine (St. Main*) Anthony Mege, published in 1089, there 
were eight different veils : 1. The veil of probation, given to 
any one who asked for it ; 2. That of reception, for novices, 
and this was white ; 3. That of profession, which was red ; 4 
That of consecration, blessed b}' the bishop, and given only 
to virgins ; 5. That of " ordination," so termed, given to 
deaconesses on their appointment; G. That of "prelacy" or 
authority, for abbesses ; 7. That of continence, for widows ; 8. 
That of penance, for any religious who had been guilty of 
grave scandal. As to cutting the hair of a novice, it was not in 
vogue in some places, but in others it was customary from time 
immemorial ; the operatiou was performed by the superior- 
ess. From the Acts of St. Satttrmnm and His Companions, 
and from man}- other testimonies adduced by Martene (3), 
we learn that the first religious did not cut their tresses, 
but wore them hidden. 

And now a few remarks as to the order of " deaconesses " 
— women consecrated to the service of the Church, who, al- 
thotigh known even in Apostolic days (4), have not been seen 
in the West since the twelfth century, nor in the East since 
the thirteenth. But iu very modern times the Ambrosian 
rite provides for asimiliar organization of matrons — vetnlo- 
nes, — who furnish the bread and wine for the Sacrifice (5). 
It was the duty of the deaconesses to perform toward females 
those offices at baptism, then conferred by immersion, which 
the deacons fulfilled toward men ; to act as vergers or bead- 
les in that part of the church assigned to women ; to visit 
the poor and sick of their own sex ; and, when circumstances 
would not allow a deacon to do so, to strengthen by exhor- 
tation the courage of the women during persecution (6). 

(1) The Institute of Virgin*. (~) Against the DunatM*. 

(3) Ancient Kite* of the Church. 

H) St. Paul speaks of tbem Id the Eplxtlc to the Roman* : and Pliny the Younper, 
writing to Trajan, says that he has put two minuitrcc to the torture. 

(5) Mackr ; Hierolexieon, art. Dcaeomxscs. 

(G) Balsamon ; cauoD 2 of the Council of Laodlcea.— Assemani ; Oriental Library, VoL 
■»!.. rb 13. 
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The Council of Trullo, in the year 692, uses the word chei- 
rutonein (to impose hands) in speaking of the consecration 
of deaconesses ; however, it is certain that such " imposition." 
was not Sacramental, but merely ceremonial, for the Nine- 
teenth Canon of the Nicene Council expressly places these 
women among laics. At first the deaconesses were widows 
who had been married but once, and their reception as dea- 
conesses was an impediment to a second marriage ; in time, 
as is shown by Zonaras and Balsamon, virgins also were en- 
rolled. The modern Greeks, both the United and the Schis- 
matic, give the name of deaconesses to the wives of their dea- 
cons, but these have no office in the Church. The same is to 
be noted of those women who are sometimes mentioned dur- 
ing the early Christian centuries as priestesses, bishopesses, 
etc. (1) ; they were separated wives of men who had become 
priests, etc., and they are specially denominated laics by 
Pope Soter (175). These were bound to a life of continual 
prayer and mortification, and were excommunicated if they 
broke their vows. 

In the olden time, female religious were often styled " can- 
onesses," because their lives were arranged by the ecclesi- 
astical Canons (2). But they were very different from the 
aristocratic " canonesses " of the Middle Ages, and from those 
who are to be found to-day in the Empire of Austria. These 
women are not, properly speaking, religious ; for, the abbess 
alone excepted, they are bound by no vows. All necessarily 
being of noble, and often of imperial blood, their retirement is 
frequently only temporary ; but so long as they remain in the 
convent, they are bound to the Divine Office and many exer- 
cises of piety, and in the choir they wear the robes of " can- 
onesses." In 816 the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle prescribed 
for them a somewhat severe rule, founded on the prescrip- 
tions of SS. Cyprian, Jerome, and Athanasius ; thus, it obliged 
them to chastity, and, while it allowed them servants, it 
compelled them to make their own clothes. But m the thir- 
teenth century the canonesses ceased to observe these rules, 

(1) Thus the second Council of Tours, can. 20, says : " Si inventus fuerit presbyter 
cum ma presbytera, aut diaconus cum diaconissa, aut subdiaconus cum subdiaconis- 
sa" etc. 

(2) Socrates ; b. i., c. 17. 
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although Cardinal Janids tie Yitriaeo, writing about the year 
12-40, remarked: "I have observed that many of these 
woineu are very earnest in their struggle toward perfection ; 
and probably they are acceptable to Clod precisely because 
they have been in the lire, and nevertheless have not been 
burnt " (1). 

(1) During the course of our disquisitions we have frequently had occasion to refer to 
the inute but, eloquent testimony of the Roman Catacombs in favor of many points of 
Catholic dogma and discipline ; and here we would observe thattlie researches of the emi- 
nent archaeologist, the late Commendatore De Rossi, show that the Catacombs are redolent 
of testimony concerning the consecration of virgins among the primitive Christians. Ou 
Feb. 14, 1900, the Romau archaeologists listened to a discourse in which the Rev. William 
Campbell, formerly rector of the Scotch College in the Eternal City, recalled to mind many 
of De Rossi's observations on this subject. Shortly afterward the Haiti nunc Sun pub- 
lished a synopsis of this lecture, and we submit to the reader a few of its more salient 
points. In the Catacomb of St. Priscilla, on the Salarlan Way, a pictorial representation 
in oue of the oldest chambers shows the reception of the veil. There are three tlgures in 
the group— a bishop, a deacon, aud the maiden who is about to receive the veil. The 
bishop, an aged man with a white heard, is seated on a chair or throne. With his right 
hand he points before him, probably to the figure at the other extremity of the picture, 
which represents the Blessed Virgin, seated on a throne, holding the Divine Infant in her 
arms. The action of the bishop has been interpreted as calling the atteution of the virgin 
about to be professed and to receive the veil to the model she is to aim at imitating-the 
Virgiu Mother. The maiden stands at the side of the bishop, holding the veil with both 
her hands. She is dressed in a long yellow tunic, with two red bands falling from the 
shoulders to the feet. Behind her stands the deacon. In the centre of the picture there is 
a large figure of a virgin, with a veil and loug (lark red flowing gown or tunic. The veil, 
which is white, hangs down on each side of her head, and near the ends il is crossed by 
bars of red color ; it terminates in a fringe. The figure is that known as an Orantc, or 
praying figure, and represents the virgin vowed to God, who was, in all probability, bur- 
ied here and is thus represented as having passed inro the enjoymeut of heavenly bliss. 
The eyes are looking upward, and you may read lue desire of the artist to convey the idea 
that this Orantc beholds the face of the Lord. This notion is strengthened by the doves 
with olive branches and the peacocks— symbols of immortality— depleted in the curving 
ceiling of the arcosolium, where these groups are painted. There are several other frescoes 
in different catacombs in which virgins are represented, such as that in the catacomb of St. 
Cyriacus, where Christ is seen with five virgins on His right band, and five others on His 
left. Those on His right hold up lighted torches, while those on His left bear extinguished 
torches. The picture is easily read as a symbolical representation of the five wise and the 
five foolish virgins— the former with their lamps trimmed and burning, the latter with their 
lamps extinguished for want of oil. That it has a special reference to this place, the cata- 
comb of St. Cyriacus, is evident from the fact that here in the vicinity of the Church of St. 
Lawrence, which stands close to the catacomb, was in early centuries a convent for nuns. 
When this church was restored aud newly adorned by Pope Pius IX. in 1SC2. many Inscrip- 
tions to the memory of virgins were found. The fresco in the catacomb of St. Priscilla, 
representing the investiture of a virgin with the veil, belongs undoubtedly to the second 
century, but the interpretation of the subject of this fresco has been questioned, though 
the burden of evidence favors the original interpretation. In the latter half of the fourth 
century, that the life of the cloister was established and recognized is evident from the 
writings of St. Jerome, especially from the letters he wrote to those who led such lives, on 
the duties and observances of their state. It has been supposed that Marcella, a noble 
widow of Rome, was the first who gave the example of such a mode of life in tfop metrop- 
olis of the Roman world. She studied the, discipline which the widows and virgins placed 
under the direction of Paehomius practiced In the monasteries of the Thebaid : " and she 
did not blush." says St. Jerome, "to adopta rule of life which she recosrnized as pleasing to 
Christ.'* The interpretation, says De Rossi, which would represent St. Jerome as having 
said that Marcella was the first among noble Roman ludles to give the example of living 
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as virgins or as chaste widows, is a wrong interpretation. Well, indeed, are the numesof 
illustrious virgins and widows dedicated to God known and celebrated who flourished in 
Rome in the very ages of the persecutions. What St. Jerome says is only that Marcella 
first among Roman matrons undertook the monastic life in Rome, prapotsitlim monacho- 
rum; that is, that mode of solitary and severe living together with other companions of the. 
same intention. On the slabs found at St. Lawrence's church, the epitaphs bear dates of 
the years 434, 464, and 480. These are much later than the dates of other sacred virgins 
mentioned in the writings of the Fathers, and very much later than the picture in the 
catacomb of St. Priscilla. In fact, more than a century before the last of these dates, the 
Latin poet of Christian Rome, Prudentius, mentions the conventual house of St. Lawrence. 
He mentions in a special manner a Vestal virgin named Claudia who, having left the wor- 
ship of Vesta and embraced the Christian life, went to St. Lawrence's— in every proba- 
bility a convent of nuns in the vicinity of this church, the epitaphs of some of whom 
were brought to light in 1802. It is in the proximate catacomb— that of St. Cyriacns— that 
the fresco representing the wise and the foolish virgins was painted, and' according to the 
general opinion, over the tomb of one of these nuns. Other incidents depicted here seem 
to point to the fact that the tomb was that of a person converted to the faith. The ques- 
tion has been asked, could it have been the tomb of the Vestal Claudia who, as Prudentius 
tells, became a Christian nun ? In the Atrium of Vesta— the courtyard of that pagan 
cloister— there stands a pedestal bearing a most lauditory inscription to a high priestess of 
Vesta, to whom a statue was erected on this pedestal by the. college of the high priests, 
under the vice-presidency of Macrinius Sossinus, as a testimony to her chastity and to her 
profound knowledge in religious matters. The name of this highly lauded lady has been 
carefully erased from the pedestal, no other erasure but the name having been made. On 
the discovery of this pedestal in 1883, the minds of scholars and students went at once back 
to theevents of the time— for the pedestal is dated A. D. 364— and considered what was 
likely to have happened in Rome at that date. It is contemporary, or almost so, with the 
words of Prudentius in his hymn to St. Laurence—" Claudia the Vestal virgin enters 
thy shrine." It is not improbable that the virgin buried at St. Lawrence's, over whose 
grave the fresco of the wise and foolish virgins was painted, was indeed that Claudia who 
had forsaken the cloister of Vesta. It is not improbable that it was the name of Clandia 
that was erased from the laudatory Inscription in the Atrium of Vesta. However strange 
these conjectures may seem at first sight, there is probability in them ; and thus if they be 
true, one of the noblest of the women of pagan Rome, for such were the Vestals, became 
one of the noblest of the Christians, living out her pure and holy life at the shrine of the 
martyr Lawrence, while the priests of paganism decreed that her memory should be con- 
demned to oblivion and her name erased from their records of honor. It would again be 
one of the ironies of history to And that the name of the Vestal condemned to forgetful- 
ness should under newer and better auspices be recorded in the writings of the great 
Christian poet and held in high honor for centuries as that of Claudia, the converted Ves- 
tal Virgin. 



Gregorovius, the most pretentious and one of the most deliberately mendacious among 
the exponents of so-called " German science " in historical matters, audaciously asserts 
that before the fourth century Rome knew little or nothing concerning any special vener- 
ation of the Blessed Virgin ; that said devotion began only in 432,when Sixtus 111. restored 
the Liberian Basilica, dedicating it to the Virgo Deipara. Thus the German "historian " 
in his Hfatnry nf the City of Rome in the Middle Age, Vol. i., p. 121. In an apposite 
monograph entitled Historical Notes Concerning the Antiquity of the Veneration of 
the Virgin Mary (Rome, 1887), the learned Jesuit, Mariano Armellini, demonstrates the 
absurdity of the antipathy ever displayed toward an even ordinary respect for the Most 
Blessed among Women, on the part of the heterodox North— that North "which once gave 
to the Latin races a lesson in regard to respect for women " ; and he shows how Gregoro- 
vius, problematically well equipped for a study of the Rome of the Crcsars, was absolutely 
ignorant of all that concerns Subterranean Rome, the Rome of the Martyrs. The monu- 
ments of the Catacombs demonstrate that long before Pope Liberins erected St. Mary 
Major's on the Ksquiline, the disciples of the Apostles, children of those who had known 
and conversed with Our Lady, " had depicted her dear features on the sepulchres of their 
dead, thus proving that the devotion of the nineteenth century for Marj is the same as thai 
tf the primitive Chnrch." 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOME SALIENT FEATURES OF THE MIDDLE AGE.* 

(Complement of Chap. 1., Vol. II) 

.. Astrology, Alchemy, and Sorcery. 

Desire Nisard, the late venerable Dean of the French 
Academy, once rebuked a presumptuous, self-acclaimed wise 
man with these words : " It is not your knowledge, sir, but 
your ignorance that we fear." The' Catholic apologist for 
the Ages of Faith indulges in the same reflection whenever 
he is obliged to note the arrogant ignorance of some decrier 
of a period which the poor man has not studied. We have 
no desire to ignore any of the salient features of the Middle 
Age ; although we are ready to admit that Christendom was 
then as now composed of human beings, and that then as 
well as now individual men and general society suffered from 
many failings. Among these failings — or, as the worshippers 
of everything modern would term them, the crying evils — of 
the most misunderstood of periods, we are sometimes asked 
to note the existence of a blind faith in astrology, alchemy, 
and sorcery. But was such a belief a creation of the Middle 
Age ? He must be indeed a tyro in historical study who does 
not know that astrology was a legacy from paganism ; that it 
originated among the ancient Chaldeans ; that from Chaldea 
it passed into Egypt, thence into Greece ; and that from the 
decadent Lower Empire the Arabs transplanted it into 
Spain, whence it was diffused throughout Europe. Very 
little patience in investigation is required in order that one 
may learn that all that was magical in astrology — that is, the 
so-called jndieicmj astrology — was always condemned by the 
Church. Even a casual student of the Middle Age knows 
that natural astrology was only what we now term astronomv, 
and that this science was always cultivated pre-eminently by 
the medieval ecclesiastics. Judiciary astrology, which Kep- 

* Most of the contents of this dissertation appeared in The Aye Maria, 1S93 '98 
pamim. 
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ler rightly stjded a " crazy daughter of a sane mother," pre- 
tended to predict the future of men and states by means of 
examination of the stars ; and we read that Charlemagne issued 
many edicts against its practice, while many Pontiffs con- 
demned it in apposite Bulls. And long after the Middle 
Age had vanished, judiciary astrology continued to be in 
vogue. To say nothing of the then still comparatively crude 
English and Germans, the more enlightened Italians and 
French were not guiltless in this matter, even in the sixteenth 
centuiy. And even in our own day, astrology is practised 
to a great extent among people who are far from mediaeval 
in their tendencies ; and if it is not more in favor than it is, 
especially among those who are outside of the Catholic 
Church, the reason is to be found not in any superiority of 
intellect, but in a spirit of materialism which prevents so 
many non-Catholics from looking above the roofs of their 
houses for an explanation of the things of earth. 

The word " alchemy " — merely the Arab term for our 
*' chemistry " (cd chemia) — does not occur in any writings of 
an earlier date than the ninth century ; but the science itself 
is of ante-mediaeval origin. We know that the Greeks and 
Arabs derived it from the Egyptians ; and that the latter, 
with eveiy appearance of reason, assigned its beginnings to 
the earl}' generations of humanity. As an illustration of the 
antiquity of alchemical experiments and inventions, we may 
adduce the fact that the art of enamelling, rediscovered by 
the Frenchman, Bernard Palissy, in the sixteenth century, 
was known not only by the ancient Etruscans whose pottery 
we so admire, but also by the Egyptians of thirty centuries 
.ago. In the Khedival Museum of the Boulak, in Cairo, 
■there are specimens of oua-chaptis, in a state of perfect 
preservation, taken from the Pharaonic tombs, and evidently 
at least three thousand years old. However, it is not this 
legitimate alchemy or chemistry that the contemners of the 
Middle Age indicate, when they ridicule that period as 
addicted to charlatanry. They point to exceptional abuses, 
or rather travesties, of the science ; and they never use the 
term " alchemy " in other than contemptuous fashion, reserv- 
ing the synonym " chemistry " for the nobler operations and 
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investigations of the same science. 13ut is it true that 
alchemy, understood in the ignoble sense of the term, flour- 
ished peculiarly in the Middle Age '? Is it not rather an 
indisputable fact that every age has furnished its charlatans 
and innumerable victims, of whom it could always l>e said' 
" What fools these mortals be " ? Long after the Middle Age 
had disappeared, even in that Golden Age of the semi-pagan 
and semi-Christian Renaissance, if we take a peep at Sedan, we 
shall see Hemy I. de Bouillon negotiating with an itinerant 
alchemist who has promised to communicate to the needy 
prince the "great secret" of the method of manufacturing 
gold. And the man of the world, the circumspect politician, 
having witnessed " with his own eyes," as he afterward 
assured his friends, the fact of the transmutation of metals, 
gave to his deceiver what would be a quarter of a million of 
our money, that he might advance the cause of science in 
the imminent Congress of the adepts at Venice. During 
this same illuminated period of the Renaissance, Charles IX. 
of France, intent on the same method of acquiring wealth, 
was swindled by Jacob Gautier to the amount of twenty 
thousand louis d'or. We may note, however, that Pope Leo 
X. was more prudent than either Bouillon or Charles IX. 
When Giovanni Augurello read to His Holiness his poem, 
Clirysopea, or " The Art of Making Gold," the greedy 
promoter received from the grand M;ecenas in tiara, not a 
plethoric purse, but an empty one, which, observed Leo,, 
would serve to hold the fortune which would soon he- 
manufactured. If we approach nearer to our own days, we 
behold the entire school of Voltaire, to a man, dupes of 
charlatans like Cagliostro, the Count de Saint-Germain, and 
J. J. Casanova (1). Again, we must not forget that the 
chemical, or alchemical (if we must use the term), investiga- 
tions of the Middle Age were the immediate causes of all the 
advances made by modern chemistiy. In fact, the study of 
the occult, the prostitution of science in the interest of 
knavery, occupied much less of the attention of our mediaeval 
ancestors than is commonly supposed. Speaking of the 
aberrations of certain medieval alchemists, Cantii says : 

tt) See our remarks on Cagliostro in Vol. lv., p. 400. 
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"These vagaries of human reason were an inheritance of 
antiquity, and they ceased during the most glorious centuries of 
Christianity (the early Middle Age). Undoubtedly, it is to 
be regretted that human intelligence ever abandoned itself 
to such a delirium ; but the occult sciences were to have their 
moment of reign in the age of imagination, and to impel, by 
means of the imagination, the minds of men to an activity of 
which reason alone was not capable. How many vigils were 
consecrated to study by those men who thought that thereby 
they would surely discover the universal remedy and the 
philosopher's stone ! It was out of their labors that chem- 
istry was born." It was only after the time of Kaimondo 
Lullo that rascals turned alchemy into an instrument for 
swindling, and that it was abandoned by men of merit. 
From the time of Lullo to that of Palissy it made no prog- 
ress. While engaged in alchemy, Arnaldo di Yillanova 
{b. 1238), the preceptor of Lullo, discovered the sulphuric, 
muriatic, and nitric acids. He it was who made the first 
attempts at the distillation which afterward produced alcohol. 
Paracelsus introduced antimonial, saline, and ferruginous 
preparations. Glauber discovered the sulphate of soda. 
Basil Valentino (or whatever Benedictine monk wrote under 
that name in the fifteenth century) gave to us vitriolized tartar. 
Judiciary astrology and the abuses of alchemy certainly 
produced many baneful effects during the Middle Age ; but 
they were harmless when compared with the evils which 
attended the practice of sorcery — that lengthy hallucination, 
says Littre, " which afflicted humanity during many long 
centuries. The prodigious multitude of sorcerers who were 
victims of a senseless justice, show how persistently and 
effectively intellectual maladies are communicated. The 
executioner did not deter the sorcerers ; and they all died, 
avowing their relations with the demon." But, like the cor- 
ruptions of astrology and alchemy, sorcery was not peculiar 
to the Middle Age. It existed among the ancient Egyptians, 
and even among the Jews long before the time of Moses, as 
we learn from Deuteronomy ; and in Kings we read how the 
Pythoness of Endor caused the ghost of Samuel to appear to 
Saul. The works of ancient Greece are more redolent of the 
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paraphernal m of sorcery than of the glories of Hellas ; 3'ou 
can open scarcely one of the Greek narratives, plays, poems, 
or philosophical treatises, without meeting divinations, 
philtres, charms, invocations of the dead, metamorphoses of 
men into animals, etc. Every student remembers the scene 
described by Homer, where Tiresias prepares the ditch filled 
with blood for a summoning of the shades ; and that scene 
where Circe changes the companions of Ulysses into pigs. 
We know that in pagan Rome sorceiy was an acknowledged 
profession ; and in the time of Tacitus its adepts, under the 
name of " mathematicians," were addicted to abominations 
which caused the great historian to number them among the 
worst scourges of the empire. These were the " mathema- 
ticians " against whom Pope St. Gregory the Great so forcibly 
inveighed, with the result that many Protestant writers 
exhibit him as an illustration of papal hostility to learning (1). 
From Roman paganism, by means of Neo-Platonisin (a phil- 
osophico-poetical mixture of Indian, Egyptian, and Greek 
doctrines, which the School of Alexandria tried to substitute 
for pure Christianity) sorceiy and other theosophistic inven- 
tions found their way into early medieval society ; but dur- 
ing the halcyon days of this Age of Faith — that is, from the 
eighth to the fourteenth century — the number of adepts of 
occultism was always incomparably less than that which 
flourished during the Renaissance. Nor could it have hap- 
pened otherwise. In pagan times, when, to use the words of 
Bossuet, "everything was God excepting God Himself," 
association with demons, either real or imaginary, was not 
repugnant to the tastes of men, especially since it was 
endowed with the charms of terror. But the worship of de- 
mons could not subsist in hearts which were occupied by faith 
in the one, all-powerful, and loving God. In vain did the 
powers of darkness join the remnants of the Latiu with the 
Germanic superstitions in order to oppose a last resistance 
to the conquests of the God-Man : the mind of the Church, 
like that of her grandest poet, Dante, assigned to the sorcerer 
the lowest place in hell. But when the Renaissance tried 
to effect an alliance between the ideas of paganism and those 

(1) See our Vol. i., p. 380. 
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of Christianity, there was a great revival of the ancient ten- 
dency to superstition ; and then arrived the Golden Age of 
sorcery, — a fact which seems not to be recognized by the 
admirers of the Renaissance and the deciders of the Middle 
Age. And this Golden Age of sorcery reached its culmina- 
tion in the sixteenth century, the period of Protestantism 
and of scepticism, when the characteristics of the Middle 
Age had become mere traditions. When writers on sorcery 
adduce instances of capital punishment for this crime, they 
seldom go further back .than the sixteenth century. They 
do, indeed, point to the signal case of Joan of Arc in the 
fifteenth century ; but what modern historian, possessed of 
critical acumen, and not enrolled in the service of the father 
of lies, ventures to assert that the English murderers of the 
sweet Maid of Orleans really believed that she was a 
sorceress ? 

The many treatises encouraging sorcery and demonology 
which were published and scattered broadcast throughout 
Europe, especially in Germany and England, at the time 
when the so-called Reformers were claiming that human 
reason had broken its fetters, were the cause of a spread of 
superstition such as the Middle Age never knew. Martin 
Luther and his companion preachers contributed their share 
in furthering the contagion. If we except Luther himself, 
Melanchthon, and a few others of the first innovators, who 
had been trained by that Church whose seamless garment 
they were rending, the early preachers of Lutheranism were 
men of no education ; and naturally, instead of combating 
the belief and practice of sorcery, they helped to propagate 
the evils. Luther himself said that he held theological con- 
ferences with the devil (1), and that he often saw the 
Killkropft — a child born of Satanic parents — sitting among 
his own offspring ; and for many years after the heresiarch's 
death, credulous visitors to his room in Wartburg were 
shown the inkspot on the wall which recalled his interview 
with the prince of darkness. M. Alfred Rambaud — a dis- 

(1) Works of Luther, Vol. ill. — Claude's Defense of the Reformation, pt. 2. -Nicole's 
Legitimate Prejudices, ch. 2.— Basnage's History of the Reformed Churches, Vol. ill, 
ch. 5.— Bayle's Dictionary, Art. Luther, 
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tinguished professor of the French Institute of our day, and 
of course a freethinker, — is astonished when lie reflects on 
the fact that, in so many places in the days of the Prefor- 
mation, superstition should have taken the place of religion : 
" It is very strange, and very humiliating for human reason, 
that when the Middle Age had vanished ; when Charron and 
Montaigne had just written those books so impregnated with 
the spirit of scepticism ; precisely then, in the full light of 
the sixteenth century, persecutions of sorcerers entered on 
their most violent phase " (1). One of the most sincere writers 
on sorcery, albeit probably the most tiresome and pedantic, 
was the royal head of the English Church Establishment, that 
" wisest fool in Europe," as Sully termed him, James I. " It 
is not a century," writes Voltaire, " since King James him- 
self, that great enemy of the Roman communion and of the 
Pope, caused his Demonology to be printed. Master James, 
as Henry IV. styled him, admitted the fact of enchantments, 
etc. ; he granted the power of the devil, and that of the Pope, 
who, according to him, has the power of expelling Satan 
from the bodies of the possessed, just as all priests have it. 
And even we — we unfortunate Frenchmen, who think to-day 
that we have re-acquired a little common sense, — even we 
were then immersed in — oh, what a sewer of stupid barbarism 
it was ! At that time there was not one parliament, not one 
tribunal, which was not engaged in trying sorcerers." 

Yes, M. Arouet, it was a shame for France that her 
parliaments and other courts of judicature, like the tribunals 
in Protestant lands, and notably like the disciples of Cotton 
Mather in the English colonies of America, were so foolishly 
cruel toward men and women who may have been guilty of 
devil-worshiping, but who may have been the victims of 
hallucination, and may have been more innocent than their 
judges. But, Sage of Ferney, you who were so sympathetic 
toward the real or alleged sorcerers and witches who cursed 
the Pope, at the very time when } r ou wrote of Pombal's 
burning of the Jesuits at Lisbon (2) that " it is a good 

(U History of Civilization, Vol. I., p. 511. Paris, 1885. 

(2) It had been rumored In France that PombaJ had sent tweutv Jesuits to the stake: 
and It was of this reported hecatomb to Freemasonry and Protestantism that Voltaire said 
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beginning," could not have been ignorant of the fact that 
those cruelties would not have been possible in the early 
Middle Age, when the merciful spirit of the Church per- 
meated the civil jurisprudence. You must have known that 
at least in that France which you so persistently besmirched, 
the jurisprudence which you rightly decry was a revival of 
the old Jus Penale Romanum, which had been replaced by 
the Canon Law of the Church until Philip the Fair broke 
with all the traditions of the Middle Age, and put secular 
tribunals in the place of the " Courts of Christianity " which 
had never prescribed the pain of death for sorcery. 

Witchcraft (that form of sorcery which is the most familiar 
to the American student of history), was a legacy of paganism, 
and was scarcely known until toward the close of the Middle 
Age, when the hitherto all-pervading spirit of the Church 
was beginning to lose its hold on European institutions. 
The student of the classics will remember Lamia, beloved by 
Jupiter, and the victim of Juno's jealousy ; the murderess of 
children and the foe of imminent motherhood (1). From 
this idea of Lamia the pagan Romans drew that of beautiful 
but lubricious women whom the gods had transformed into 
witches — striges, — and who sucked the blood of infants, or 
weakened them by feeding them from their own breasts. 
Garlic was supposed to be a remedy for these enchant- 
ments (2). Lucian and Apeleius give many notions concern- 
ing the witches of Thessaly, and their powers of transfor- 
mation. The Jewish Talmud, that strange mixture of tra- 
ditional ancient wisdom and puerile errors, speaks of a 
certain Lilith, who may have been a version of the pagan 
Lamia. This Lilith, says the Talmud, was the first wife of 
Adam, a mother of demons, and most baneful to the newly- 
born children of men ; and in order to obviate all danger to 
the infant, it was deemed necessary to place in the room of 

it would do for a beginning. We can imagine the chagrin of the Sage when be learned 
that only one Jesuit had been burnt— Father Malagrida. (See our Vol. iv., p. 452.) 

(1) " Niu pransce Lam we vivum puerum extrahat alvo." (Horace, in "ArsPoetica" 
340.) 

(2) " Prcvterea si forte premit strlx atra pudlas, 
Virnsa immulgem excitis ubera labrti, 
' Alia prcccepit Tilini sciitentia uecti" 

— Serenus Samonicus. ch. 59. 
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the mother a triangle bearing the names of God, Eve, and 
Adam, together with the warning, " Away, O Lilith ! " 
Another instance of the belief in witchcraft in the early days 
of Christianity is furnished by the legend that when 
Herodias received the head of the Baptist, she attempted to 
kiss it ; and that the mouth of the victim opened, emitting a 
breath which sent the murderess floating in the air, where 
she is still seen in the quiet of night, waiting for opportunity 
to injure Christians. 

However, during the greater part of the Middle Age there 
was but little belief in witchcraft. Friar Bernard liategno, 
a most zealous Inquisitor of the sixteenth century, whose 
Guide for Inquisitors is praised by that light of the Holy 
Office, Francis Pegna, says that there were no witches in 
Christendom " before the time when the Decree of Gratian 
was compiled " — that is, about the year 1151 ; and he adds 
that " the Strigiarum secta first appeared only about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, as is evident from the archives 
of the Inquisition" (1). We are justified, therefore, in 
believing that it was only after the crime of Anagni had 
entailed the vital end of the Middle Age, that Avitchcraft and 
its attendant horrors became a scourge to humanity. 

II. — Trades-Unions. 

Among the many proofs that the lot of the mediaeval 
workingman was superior to that of his modern brother, 
not the least convincing is found in those trades-unions of 
the Middle Age, which formed an essential constituent of 
not only the social organism, but also of the political life of 
that too frequently misunderstood period. A trade-union an 
institution of the Middle Age ? Is it possible that in that 
"dark period " there existed associations for the protection 
of the laborer? Such is the fact, surprising though it may 
be to those who have been led to think that all the social 
good in the world is a thing of yesterday. In the History 
of the Hermit Ampelius (2), which dates from the fifth 

(1) Guide for the Inquisitors Into Heretical Pervcrsejicss, in WMch Tlicy May 
Find All Tliat Tliey Xccd to Know for the Exercise of Their Office ; by Friar 
Bernard of C'omo, Friar-Preacher and NUutriOM Inquisitor. Milan, 156C. 

(2) In tbe Golden Legend by Jacobus fie Vorajrine. 
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century, we read of the " consuls " or presidents "of the lock- 
smiths. In many of the Chronicles of the Carlovingian 
period we find mention of the corporation of the goldsmiths. 
We discover that the bakers had formed an association even 
in the time of King Dagobert ; for an ordinance of that 
monarch, dated in 630, speaks of them in their collective 
capacity. Several of the Capitulars of Charlemagne pre- 
scribed the number of journeymen whom the bakers' 
association may receive, to the end that the trade may not 
be overcrowded. In the days of this first Holy Roman 
Emperor there were in Lombardy many collegia of artisans, 
probably relics of the ancient pagan Roman associations, 
or rather imitations of those bodies, transformed and sancti- 
fied by the Church. In many of the Annals of Ravenna, we 
perceive that about the year 943 there was in that gem of 
the Adriatic a collegium of fishermen ; the same annals, at 
the year 953, make mention of a corporation of traders ; and 
in 1001 they introduce us to a president of the batchers. 
In 1061 King Philij) I., of France, grants privileges to the 
" masters " of the tallow-chandlers. The records of the 
reign of Louis VII. , at-the year 1162, allude to time-honored 
customs of the butchers' union. , In 1182 Philip Augustus 
confirmed the statutes of the butchers, as well as those of the 
furriers and the drapers (1). It is true that in Germany, 
during the early Middle Age, artisans were generally mere 
serfs ; but in the twelfth century even there the laborers had 
formed their einmingen, or unions, although the princes 
placed every obstacle in the way of these associations, and 
the emperors (notably Frederick II.) decreed their abolition. 
In France, on the contrary, just as in Italy and in Spain, 
there was never any antagonism between the trades-unions 
and the monarch ; and from the time of St. Louis IX. to 
the Revolution, royal confirmations of the privileges of these 
associations were multiplied. In 1261 St. Louis appointed 
Etienne Boileau, a wealthy bourgeois, to the provostship of 
Paris, charging him with the task of collating in form all 
the customs and usages of each trade-union ; for as yet those 

(1) Customs and Usage* of the Middle Age, and. at the Time of the Renaissance ; by 
Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob>. Vol. i., p. 301. 6tb edit. Paris, 1878. 
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•customs, etc., had been merely traditional. Boileau conferred 
with the " masters " of all the associations, and the result 
of his labor was the Livrc des Metiers, or " Book of the 
Trades," which Deppiug edited in 1837 ; and which, as the 
editor observed, " has the advantage of being, in great part 
the unaffected work of the unions themselves, and not a 
series of regulations established and formnlated by municipal 
or judicial authority." This work of Boileau contains the 
statutes of a hundred different organizations of artisans ; but 
daring the reigns of the Yalois and that of Henry IY. the 
number of trades-unions in France was increased to an im- 
measurable extent, there having been, in the time of the first 
Bourbon monarch, one thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
in Paris alone. The fourteenth century was the golden age 
for all the trades-unions in Europe. At that time they 
paraded their own armorial insignia in every religious or 
other public solemnity. They enjoyed the right of discuss- 
ing their own general interests and of modifying their 
statutes. In order to unite its members more closely, each 
trade inhabited a special quarter of a city, and preferably 
one street, as is shown to-day by the names of innumerable 
streets in every European city of any antiquity 

The trades-unions of the early Middle Age exercised a 
civil and, to some extent, a criminal jurisdiction over their 
respective members ; but since they constantly tended to 
extend the limits of this jurisdiction, the municipalities and 
sovereigns finally restricted it to a simple affair of police, to 
be exercised only in matters concerning the business of the 
unions. The relations of a union with its members were 
held by means of officers, who were variously styled as 
kings, masters, deans, wardens, or syndics. These officers 
decided all disputes between employers and employees ; 
and at any moment a shop or factory was liable to be 
entered by one of these representatives of the sovereign 
corporation, in order to discover whether any infraction of 
the rules was being committed. These syndics, etc., were 
generally elected b}' the members of the unions ; in some 
cases they were appointed by the king himself or the feudal 
lord. It is b} r no means a rarity for the reader to discover 
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in mediaeval annals instances of women filling these positions. 
An eminent publicist of our day has well said that the cor- 
porations (so were termed these unions) formed the beloved • 
country of the laborer, the artisan, the mechanic, and the 
artist of the Middle Age (1) ; and it is certain that in those 
days, far from hating the middle class, the workingman 
could afford to regard the bourgeois as his equal, since no 
member of the bourgeoisie occupied so eminent a position 
socially, or exercised so much civil authority, as did the syn- 
dic of a corporation ; and every workingman knew that the 
syndicship was the reward of probity and of skill in his. 
trade (2). 

The corporation of the Middle Age (let not the word 
alarm the reader who may be suspicious of modern cor- 
porations) was a " moral personality," which guaranteed to 
the workingman many social, material, and moral advan- 
tages which are unknown to the modern laborer, whether, 
as is the rule in most countries, he be in that state of isola- 
tion to which the individualizing tendencies of the day 
condemn him, or whether he belong to that unsatisfactory 
substitute for the corporation of the Ages of Faith, the 
modern trade-union. In the Middle Age the workingman 
" was a body in the state ; now he is merely an individual " (3). 
The mediaeval corporation protected each one of its members ; 
the modern omnipotent state confronts individuals who are 
powerless in their vaunted independence. In the mediaeval 
corporation the laborer, artisan, or artist found the means 
to satisfy his most ordinary and pressing needs — primary. 
and industrial instruction for his children, his own support 
when sick or incapacitated by age, and even dowries for his 
marriageable daughters. The mediaeval guild (another 
name for this admirable institution) was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of religion the most life-giving, as it is the most 
encouraging atmosphere which the workingman can breathe. 
Each guild was placed under the patronage of some special 

(1) Levasseur : History of the Working Classes in France. Paris, 1859. 

(2) fouqite : Historical Researches Concerning the Communal Revolution in the 
Middle Age. Paris. 1840. 

(3) Romain : Was the Middle Age a Period of Darkness and of Servitude? Paris* 
1895. 
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saint ; the feast of the patron was the great holiday of each 
member and of his family ; the saint's portrait was the 
prominent feature of the guild's banner ; in the church 
dedicated to the saint (or in the absence of such, before his 
image) the apprentice assumed the obligations of his " master- 
ship " ; in fine, in every action of the corporation, as such, 
every member was made to feel that the end of labor should 
not be the mere accumulation of money, but rather the 
sanetification of one's soul. 

In nearly all the pictures and medals of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, illustrating the 
careers of the medieval guilds, which may be seen to-day in 
the Vatican Museum, the religious spirit of these associa- 
tions is attested as having been of their very essence (1). 
Here we see the workingmen marching in solemn religious 
procession, surrounded by the emblems of their corporation, 
bearing lighted candles and revealing an expression of de- 
votion which real acolytes do not always present. There 
we see a guild kneeling in prayer, probably in its own 
special church ; and the artist has endowed the figures of 
the suppliants with a spirit which leads us to believe that 
those laborers, mechanics, or artists did conscientious work. 
Conscientious ? Certainly ; for when the apprentice was 
received as journeyman, one of the solemn promises which 
he made to God and to his corporation was to the effect that 
he would do "loyal" (that is, sound and honest) work. It 
was the duty of the syndic to see that this promise was kept, 
and to destroy or undo every piece of work which would 
bring discredit on the association. The instinctive and dis- 
ciplinary "loyalty " of these mediaeval workmen is evidenced 
in every production of their hands which has come down to 
us. Every mediaeval corporation consisted of apprentices 
(for one, two, or three years, according to the nature of the 
labor or art), of journeymen, of aspirants to a mastership, and 
of wardens. The modern trade-union is an association of em- 
ployees, the employer having no other connection with the 
organization than that which is entailed by his nearly con- 
stant antagonism to its measures, — an antagonism which is 

(1) Many of these reDresentitions are reproduced in the monumental work of Lacroix. 
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sometimes justifiable, frequently inexcusable, and always 
lamentable. In the mediaeval guild the employer was a mem- 
ber, and he was as subject to its laws as was the humblest 
apprentice. The mediaeval einplojer, just like the newest 
apprentice in the guild, regarded as the a>gis of his happi- 
ness, as the symbol of his real glory, that silken banner on 
which was admired, in gold or in silver, the saw of the 
carpenter, or the knife of the shoemaker, or the scissors of 
the tailor, or the crown and golden cross of the goldsmith ; 
and like the apprentice, the employer was ever guided by 
the motto of his corporation, which could never lead him 
astray, since the device of every guild was assigned by the 
spirit of Christ (1). In order to become a member of a 
corporation, a person was obliged to prove that he was of 
good reputation, and it was necessary that the commune or 
municipality should certify his moral character. The candi- 
date was also obliged to show that he was capable of 
performiDg, or of learning how to perform, the labors of his 
chosen craft ; and when he had passed the examination, he 
was presented to the mayor of the municipality, and then 
led to a banquet of initiation, accompanied by two " god- 
fathers." When the apprentice had become a journeyman, 
his great ambition was the mastership in his trade or art, 
and that grade could not be attained until he had produced 
a " masterpiece " which won the approval of the best judges 
in the corporation. Once a master in his trade, the work- 
man of the Middle Age could travel in any country of 
Europe, and he would always be sure to receive assistance 
from his brethren of the same trade. In those days, says 
Levasseur, the corporation was the safeguard and the teacher 
of industry. " It taught the people how to govern them- 
selves. It did more : it gave to the artisan dignity, a taste 
for his business, pecuniary aid, the joys of fraternity in 
the most extensive sense of the word. It was the great 
affair of the working classes — the source of their pleasures, 
and the interest of their entire life." As George Sand 
expressed the idea, the corporation " conferred on the 

(1> The corporations of Paris all had for device : Vine It Concordia Fratrum—" The 
concord of brothers conquers." 
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initiated a patent of nobility, of which he was proud and 
zealous even unto excess." 

A very productive source of revenue, for both the corpor- 
ation aud the municipality, was formed by the system of 
fiues for every delinquency ou the part of a member. But 
gross offences against the reputation of the association in 
matter of ''loyalty " were not condoned by a merely pecuniary 
sacrifice. At as late a date as the fifteenth century, we find 
that adulteration of material, and culpable deficiency of care 
in building, were punished by death, just as other kinds of 
robbery were then punished. The good traditions of eacli 
trade or profession, as well as the public interest, were 
guaranteed by the care which was taken for the morals of all 
the members. If any of them associated with, labored with, 
or took food with an excommunicated person, a reprimand 
ensued ; a repetition of the offence entailed more severe 
punishment, perhaps expulsion from the guild. Immorality, 
in the case of a master, meant the loss of his mastership ; in 
the case of an apprentice, it prevented his entrance on the ex- 
amination for advancement. In many corporations the most 
trivial indecent expression was followed by a fine. Injudi- 
cious rivalry was obviated by prohibiting a new master from 
opening an establishment within a certain distance from the 
quarters of his old superior. Among the merchants and 
traders there was no " pulling in " in those days ; the street 
was as free to the wayfarer as the castle to the baron. 

That in time abuses arose in the mediaeval corporations 
cannot be denied ; but most of those abuses originated at 
the decline of the Middle Age, not in its prime. And even 
though those abuses — natural concomitants of everything 
human — had been tenfold more numerous and more oon- 
demnable than they were, they were more than neutralized 
by the eloquent fact that the laborer and artisan were then 
free men, and that their liberty was defended by municipal 
institutions and by the confraternities to which these work- 
ingmen belonged. It cannot be denied that the modern 
workiugman is sometimes reasonably proud of his individual 
liberty : but it may be questioned whether his condition be 
not rather one of individual aI>andonment, in the face of that 
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capital which has become, to a very great extent, his antag* 
onist, — that capital which in the Middle Age was hispartnei 
in the strict sense of the term. Indeed, absolute social 
equality is purely utopian ; but its semi-insane advocates 
ought to acclaim the corporations of the Middle Age as having 
done more than aii} r modern institution has effected in the way 
of harmonizing the social classes. It is of the essence of fal- 
len human nature to be subject to the attacks of the passion 
of envy ; therefore there was, in the Middle Age, a certain 
amount of ill-feeling for the rich and the lords of feudality, 
on the part of those whose bread was gained by the sweat 
of their brows. But how trivial was that envy if it be com- 
pared with that hatred of " the capitalist " which is now but 
too rampant in the breasts of very many workingmen ! 
Speaking of France, where the medieval corporations did not 
disappear entirely until the Revolution of 1789, the very 
unclerical Proudhon pronounces their abolition a "great 
iniquity": — " It was the new system of law, inaugurated in 
1789, which created the entirely new distinction between the 
middle class [la bourgeoisie] and that of the working people 
[les prolel 'aires], — a distinction which was unknown in feudal 
times. Before '89 the workingman lived in the corporation 
and in the mastership, just as a wife, a child, or a servant 
lives in the family. Then it would have been simply absurd 
to recognize one class of employers and another of employees ; 
for then the employers included the employed. But since 
'89 — the tie of the corporations having been severed without 
any equalization of wealth and condition between masters 
and workingmen, without any provision for a repartition of 
capital, and for a new organization of labor and of the rights 
of laborers, — a distinction has arisen between the class of 
capitalists and great proprietors who were the manipulators 
of the instruments of labor, and the class of laborers who 
were mere wage-earners. The deep-seated antagonism 
between the two classes — a thing unknown in the Middle 
Age — cannot be denied ; and that lohich caused it ivas a great 
iniquity." 

This judgment of the giant among the many pygmies of 
modern Socialism should lie well considered by all proletarian 
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sympathizers. Class hatred is styled by M. Levasnier, the 
editor of the Parisian journal La Corporation, " the barbar- 
ism of the civilized world, the dynamite of progress which 
threatens to destroy the edifice of society." When the 
Revolution of 1789 abolished the corporations in France, the 
government realized that the workingmen would sutler, 
and it promised to frame " a law on associations which 
would restore to the laborer the guarantees which had 
disappeared with his corporative organization." But unto 
this day that law has not beeu passed ; and there is too 
much truth in the words of the extremely radical journal, 
the Crl da Peuple, when, after declaring that in the Middle 
Age the laborer was a free man, it complains that in our day 
" the condition of the workingman is very similar to that of 
a serf who enjoys a relative liberty, while because of that 
liberty his master has no duties in his regard." The trade- 
union of the Middle Age was certainly a close corporation, 
and probably its consequent condition of a privileged 
monopolj r was its chief defect. M. Levasseur contends that 
this monopoly was justifiable at a time when " labor was 
extremely conscientious," the market very difficult, and 
local life very limited. Be this as it may, the monopolistic 
feature, the closeness of the corporation, might have been 
abolished without a destruction of the union itself ; and 
there is no reason why our day should not see a revival of 
the medieval institution, divested of its spirit of exclusiveism, 
but being, as of yore, a veritable representative of the inter- 
ests of the workingmen. In France the enterprises of the 
noble Count Albert de Mun bid fair to bring about some 
such consummation. 

III. — Business Features. 

Should some enterprising archaeologist of the twenty-fifth 
century undertake to investigate the social lite of the nine- 
teenth, would he derive any information from a perusal of 
one of the ledgers of any of the monstrous " department- 
stores " now so common in both Europe and America ? 
Some of the account-books of these establishments may 
possibly survive the vicissitudes of the next five or six 
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centuries ; and possibly, though very improbably, the ink of 
the nineteenth century may prove to have been, in some 
rare instances, nearly as durable as that of the Middle Age. 
But a twenty-fifth century investigator will scarcely find any 
eloquence in the interminable columns of dry and heartless 
figures which are now more distressingly monotonous to 
many poor book-keepers than are, to any seamstress, the 
stitches produced to the tune of the " Song of the Shirt." 
AVill any idea be derived concerning the private lives of 
those individuals whose shopping proclivities are now the 
cause of the ledger's existence ? The average merchant of 
our day will tell you, of course, that his account-book must 
necessarily deal with nothing but dollars and cents ; that in 
his business minds and hearts have no place ; and that only 
a madman would expect the records of his office to furnish 
material for a treatise on social or religious economy. Very 
different from this theory was that entertained by the 
average business man in the Ages of Faith. Then hardness 
of heart did not cause a mercantile register to present a 
record merely of monetary transactions — of things which 
are of no use to the philosophy of histor}- . Of course in 
mediaeval days, as in our own, the merchant noted accurately 
each expenditure and each sale ; but then time was found, 
or made, for such an explanation of each transaction as 
renders it, when examined by the modern investigator, an 
interesting and reliable source of history. 

Under the auspices of the Historical Society of Gascony 
there was published, in 1890, a ledger of a mercantile 
establishment which flourished in the fourteenth century 
at Montauban (1). The book had been unearthed in the 
archives of Montauban by M. Edouard Forestie ; and when 
read Avith the aid of the Introduction furnished by its dis- 
coverer, it sheds much light upon the social and economic 
conditions of the Middle Age. We learn from this book 
of accounts that the Bonis Brothers were general merchants 
in Montauban. They were bankers, both of deposit and of 
issue ; money-lenders ; collectors of taxes and of ecclesiasti- 

(1) Ledgers of the Boriis Brothers, Merchants in Montauban in the Fourteenth 
Century. Paris, 1890. 
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cal revenues ; executors of wills ; dealers in all kinds of 
dry-goods, made clothing, and shoes ; jewellers, armorers, 
and mechanicians ; manufacturers and loaners of all things 
requisite for baptisms, weddings, and funerals ; manufac- 
turers of gunpowder and of all kinds of chemicals ; wholesale 
and retail apothecaries, confectioners, etc. We are told 
that the two members of the firm lived in apartments over 
the immense halls in which the goods were retailed ; that 
the younger brother, Gerard, was married, and had several 
children, who were educated at home by a Master of Arts ; 
that during " the year of mortality " — that is, 1349, the year 
of the Great Plague — two of these children died ; and that 
in the following year, Pope Clement VI. having proclaimed 
a Jubilee, the bereaved parent journeyed to the Eternal City, 
that he might obtain, as the book-keeper piously notes, rest 
for the departed and grace for himself. The clerk describes 
carefully the itinerary of his master : " He who wishes to 
visit SS. Peter and Paul, St. John of the Lateran, and the 
other saints in ancient Kome, should proceed from here [Mon- 
tauban] to Avignon. He will dine at Avignon. At night he 
will sleep at Carpentras. On the next day he will dine at 
Sault, and then he will sleep at Sederon On the twenty- 
third day he will dine most joyously in ancient Rome. Dur- 
ing this year 1350 our lord the Pope grants pardon from 
guilt and punishment to all repentant persons who have con- 
fessed their sins. This present Pope is a native of Avignon." 
Since the clerk informs us how careful M. Gerard Bonis 
was in complying with the conditions of the " Pardon," we 
are not surprised on hearing that in the house of the great 
merchants there was a resident chaplain, whose chief duty it 
was to offer the Hoi}- Sacrifice of the Mass for the living and 
dead of the house of Bonis. 

One of the striking features of this rnedireval ledger is its 
presentation of evidence that the Bonis Brothers never 
charged interest to their debtors. It is undoubtedly true 
that many merchants in the Middle Age were less disinter- 
ested ; but a very small minority — and that minority com- 
posed almost entirely of Jews — were guilty of what was 
then regarded as a nefarious practice, siuce the ecclesiastical 
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canons of that period prohibited it. Another important 
fact evinced by this book is the not merely comfortable but 
the luxurious conditions enjoyed by most of the customers of 
the Bonis. The list of purchases shows that during the 
fourteenth century not only were garments of very fine 
texture worn by the lower middle class of the French, but 
that even the peasants were not unaffected by the tyranny of 
fashion. Much of the time and energy of the Bonis was 
consumed in the manufacture of medicines ; and the ledger 
gives valuable information concerning the ingredients of 
many of the popular nostrums of the day. We learn that 
in the little city of Montauban — then of about ten thousand 
souls — there were eighteen regular physicians ; in the Su- 
burban parish of Montricoux the pastor was the acting 
iEsculapius ; and in some places one individual was both 
lawyer and physician. One of the curious items is a charge 
for a quantity of powder for cannon — polveras })er lo cano — 
entered against the monastery of St.-Theodard (1). 

Luxury at the table, if we are to credit the revelations of 
the Bonis ledger, which speaks of sales of the finest condi- 
ments and confections to families of the middle class, was 
well known to the French of the fourteenth century, what- 
ever may have been the gastronomic taste of the English 
and Germans of that time. There is scarcely a spice or a 
sweet known to us that is not charged to some bourgeois of 
Montauban. As to the peasants, their condition, as evinced 
by this quaint but reliable authority, is very different from 
that described as theirs by most modern historians. We 
find many of these presumed unfortunates stamping their 
documents with their own seals— things which are generally 
supposed to be prerogatives of aristocracy ; we learn that 

(1) Commenting on this entry, M. Forestie" makes this interesting remark : " Hugues de 
Cardaillac, lord of Bioule, nephew of the Bishop of Montauban. was one of the most 
valiant knights in the French army. Friend and comrade of Gallols de la Beaume, grand- 
master of the cross-bowmen, he had a brilliant share in the campaign of Gascony, under 
the standard of Armagnac. We And him in 1339 making the cannons which are to defend 
Cambrai against the English, and it is his squire who makes the powder. At Bioule we 
see him with twenty-two breech-loadino cannons. It was he who furnished the artillery 
to the walls of Montauban, Lauzerte, and Cahors ; and thus we And that there were sixty 
cannons on the ramparts of four little towns of Quercy, just at the time when Villani (and 
after him many modern writers) states that at Crecy three little cannons demoralized the 
French chivalry." 
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their garments were lined with fur, and that they lived in 
brick houses rather than in the loathsome huts in which we 
are accustomed to picture them. Every farm laborer had 
his wages and other recompenses assured by written con- 
tract. As a specimen of these contracts, we give the follow- 
in^ : " He is to be in our service, with his own ox and one 
belonixiuu to us, from January until the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist (June 2-4), to act as ox-driver and general farm- 
servant ; and we are to give him a barrel of wheat, a barrel of 
mixed grain, and two barrels of wine." Many of the laborers 
mentioned in this ledger had quite comfortable properties. 
Thus the swineherd, Jean Chausse-Noire, owned a fine vine- 
yard. Salona, an ox-driver for the Bonis, owned two houses 
in Montauban ; and his wealth must have been considerable, 
since the ledger notes that on the occasion of the baptism 
of one of his children he bought two hundred and twenty 
livres' worth of wine for the feast. Another peasant, owner 
of an extensive vineyard, must have dwelt in a fairly large 
house ; for we read that he bought twenty thousand bricks 
from the Bonis for the facing of its walls. One of the ser- 
vants of Gerard Bonis was a rival of that steward whom 
Chaucer represents as so thrifty that he could lend to his 
master "out of his owen gude " ; for we find that this 
domestic loaned three golden scudi to Gerard during his 
Roman pilgrimage. Those who believe that the peasants 
of the Middle Age were generally illiterate, should observe 
that in the register of the Bonis many of the laborers signed 
receipts with their names ; and the same book tells us that 
each village of the neighborhood had a school, in which' the 
parish priest was pedagogue. Commenting on the discovery 
of M. Forestie, that sage and impartial critic, Lecoy de la 
Marche, makes these reflections : " The general prosperity 
of which we have seen the proof, and which the people of 
France owed to the wise and firm government of St. Louis, 
was soon to disappear amid the incalculable disasters of 
the Hundred Years' War ; and the second half of the four- 
teenth century was not at all like the first. But the Hun- 
dred Years' War was the end of the Middle Age, the 
tearing up of the pacific charter which united the nations 
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and constituted Christian society. The Middle Age, prop- 
erly so called, was a flourishing period for commerce and 
agriculture, and for both public and private fortune. Let 
it be loudly proclaimed that down to the end of that period — 
down to the day when the peace of Jesus Christ ceased to 
cover Europe like a protecting mantle — the world knew 
much more of happiness than it has known since, and 
incomparably more than it will know under the sway of 
atheism and socialism. God treats faithful nations as he 
treats faithful individuals : ' All these things shall be added 
unto you'" (1). 

In the National Archives of France there is preserved a 
register of the accounts of the mines of Jacques Cceur in the 
Lyonnais and the Beaujolais, dated 1455. This document, 
given to the light in 1890 (2), shows the condition of the 
miners at a time when, according to most modern publicists, 
there was no ordinary comfort for the workingman. Accord- 
ing to this register, the mines were in the charge of a 
" governor " ; but the decisions of that official were subject, 
on the appeal of the miners, to the judgment of a repre- 
sentative of the king, who was specially charged with the 
preservation of their privileges. The rules of the mines 
were most stringent in regard to blasphemy and all matters 
of immorality. The workmen were paid, for little more 
than half a year's labor, from two hundred to two thousand 
francs, according to their skill and consequent position ; and 
when we reflect on the cheapness of living at that time, and 
on the fact that the miners were fed, clothed, lodged, and 
doctored by the establishment, we shall realize that they 
must have saved sufficient to ensure for themselves a 
comfortable old age. This conclusion is well founded ; for 
they were never allowed, unless in cases of real necessity, 
to draw their wages in advance. The food of these work- 
men was abundant and of the best quality — consisting of 
beef, mutton, pork, fish, eggs, bread, cheese, spices, nuts, 
and all kinds of fruit. They had as much white and red 

(1) Recent Progress of History. Paris, 1893. 

(2) In the France During the Hundred Years' 1 War, Historical Episodes and 
Private Life in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, by Simeon Luce, Member of 
the Institute. Paris, 1890. 
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wine as they desired. They slept in domitories near to the 
kitchens of the establishments, so that in cold weather the 
immense sleeping rooms might be heated by hot ;iir carried 
by pipes from the kitchen fires. A modern miner, especially 
an English one, would wonder at a description of the resting- 
place of these laborers. Each one had his own couch ; 
and on it was a mattress, a feather-bed, linen sheets, two 
blankets, a coverlet, and a pillow (1). The subterranean 
tasks of these mediaeval miners did not last from January 1 
to December 31 : many of them were owners of farms, and 
at sowing time and harvest-tide they left the bowels of 
the earth to attend to their crops. Certainly the picture 
conjured by these two registers cannot be acceptable to 
those who would fain believe that our mediaeval and Catholic 
ancestors enjoyed neither comfort nor common-sense ; that 
the lot of the modern workingmanis immeasurably superior 
to the apology for an existence which a Catholic society is 
prestimed to have decreed for the mediaeval laborer. But it 
conveys some valuable lessons for us who live in a time of 
charlatanical political and social economy. 

IV. — The Lot op the Peasant. 

When Chateaubriand declared that " the peasant serf of the 
Middle Age, partly soldier and partly laborer, was probably 
less oppressed, less ignorant, and less rude than the free 
peasant " of later days (2), the decriers of the Age of Faith 
hailed the remark as one of the many proofs that in the- 
author of The Genius of Christianity historical acumen 
was less evident than poetical imagination. Nevertheless, a 
universally acknowledged prince of historians in that day, 
Augustin Thierry, at a time when his investigations had not 
yet led him from rationalistic darkness to Catholic light, 
had pronounced the feudal system — which was said to have 

(1) It is a pity that Michelet, who thought that the sanitary features of the toilette were 
habitually neglected by the mediaeval peoples ( " not a bath in a thousand years " ), could 
not have read this passage concerning the bed for each miner. But what must have been 
the surprise of M. Stupuy, that member of the Municipal Council of Paris who, just before 
the publication of this register, had informed his colleagues that in the public Institutions 
of the Middle Age the beneficiaries were always consigned to rest at the rate of " eight to 
ten in each bed." 

(2) An Analysis of the BMmn of France, Vol. iii., p. 354. Paris, 1838. 
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been a source of misery for the workers of mediaeval 
Europe— "a necessary revolution, a natural bond of defence 
between the lords and the peasants, — a bond which originat- 
ed on the one hand in the thing conferred, and on the other 
hand in recognition of the gift (domim) and in the oath of 
fidelity" (1). Undoubtedly the mediaeval lord exercised 
many rights ; but he had also many duties, especially that 
of protection to his vassals. Certainly the serf, in return 
for the land which he had received from his lord, was obliged 
to pay the " tithes " which are so universally misunderstood 
by the worshippers of all that is modern ; but this burden 
was far less grievous than those which crush the modern 
peasant and workiugman, especially in the Europe of our 
day. It is not improbable that a fairly accurate idea of the 
feudal regime may be formed by a contemplation of the 
little Pyrenean republic of Andorra, a vassal of France, but 
a survival of the many independent and happy republics of 
the Middle Age (2). Happy in their vassalage to their lords, 
the bishop of Urgel and the government of France, to whom 
they pay what is almost a nominal " tithe," the Andorrans 
might appropriate to themselves the saying of Tacitus, " Plus 
ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bonce leges." Of course the 
unique conditions of Andorra exempt her from the miseries 
of a society which was too prone to shed human blood in 
intestine and foreign war ; but an unprejudiced eye will 
discern that the little state has much in common with those 
of the Middle Age. " The erudite," remarks Le Play, " who 
have investigated the condition of the European peasantry 
of the olden time, without being blinded by the passions of 
our day, have all arrived at the. same conclusion. Faithful 

(1) Considerations nn the History of France. Taris, 1S3T. 

(2) Charlemagne permitted the Andorrans to continue to govern themselves according to 
their own customs, in recompense for their aid in his war against the Moors of Spain. 
Afterward Louis le Debonnaire transferred part of his rieht of suzerainty over the Andor- 
rans to the bishop of Urgel, thus making that prelate a co-suzerain with France,— a form 
which still subists. As suzerains of Andorra, the hi&hop of Urgel and the French govern- 
ment appoint two vtyjuiers, who conjointly with the syndic of the Valley of Andorra decide 
in all important cases. Ordinary matters are submitted to the twelve consuls whom the 
people elect annually to represent the six parishes of the republic ; and these magistrates 
consult with the consuls of the previous year. Ench commune imposes its own taxes, 
every citizen paying according to the revenue from his land or flocks. Primary instruc- 
tion is more extensive in Andorra than in the contiguous districts belonging to France and 
Spain. 
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pictures of the past show us peasants judging in their own 
civil and criminal cases, paving very light taxes, and fixing 
these in accordance with local necessities ; in tine, those 
peasants yielded to an independent attraction toward their 
lords, which could not be excited by any modern European 
bureaucracy " (1). " In those days." observes Duruy, " no 
tax could be levied without the consent of the parties affect- 
ed ; no law was valid unless it had been accepted by those 
who were to obey it ; no sentence was legitimate unless it 
had been pronounced by the peers of the accused. Behold 
the rights of the feudal society, — rights which the States- 
General of 1789 found under the ruins of absolute monarchy. 
The sentiment of the dignity of man, which despotism had 
destroyed, was rediscovered. Mediaeval society, which shed 
blood with so deplorable a facility, often exhibited a moral 
elevation which can be found in no other age. The low 
vices, the degradation of the Romans in their decadence, 
were unknown in the Middle Age ; and that age bequeathed 
the sentiment of honor to modern times " (2). 

About forty years ago the Abbe Defourny, cure of Beau- 
mont in Argonne, France, while delving among the musty 
archives of his municipality, brought to light a document 
which illustrates the relations which subsisted in the twelfth 
century among the lords, citizens, and serfs of France. It 
proved to be the famous Charter of Biat tinou t, given to his 
people in 1182 by Guillaume de Champagne, cardinal-arch- 
bishop of Beims and lord of Beaumont ; and since the eminent 
author declares that he simply ratifies existing customs, we 
may be assured that his charter presents a faithful picture 
of at least a large portion of French society in his day. 
Guizot termed this charter " one of the most liberal " of the 
Middle Age ; but we know that in every country of Europe 
there were then in vigor customs analogous to those which 
His Eminence of Beims confirms ; and it is certain that the 
same charter, in all its details, was promulgated throughout 
Lorraine by Duke Fery III. in 1270 (3). The cardinal shows 

(1) Sorial Reform. Paris, 1880. (2) History of the Middle Age. Paris, 1875- 

(3) Rom a in ; Was the Middle Age a Period of Darkness and of Sorritwlc 1 Paris. 

18'JO. 
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that the political power in his jurisdiction of Beaumont 
resided in himself as lord of the fief ; but we find no indica- 
tion that he ever exercised such power, except to defend his 
vassals from outside attack or to grant pardon when it could 
be granted. He does not claim the right to appoint magis- 
trates or judges or fiscal agents ; in fact, he gives no sign 
that he ever interfered in the administration of justice. He 
declares that he will never revoke any of the clauses in his char- 
ter ; and although one of his successors in the see of Reims, 
Richard Pique, transferred his rights to King Charles V., care 
was taken that the new suzerain should promise to " respect all 
the stipulations of the charter of Guillaume de Champagne " ; 
and the said privileges were respected until the Revolution 
of 1789. We adduce this Charter of Beaumont in order that 
the reader may determine whether the lot of the mediaeval 
peasant was, as is so frequently asserted, one of unmitigated 
misery and despair. In the first place, w r e observe that every 
peasant's " hut " (if the reader prefers that term) was heated 
without any expense to himself : the communal forest fur- 
nished him all the wood that he required for comfort and 
for cooking. His lamp was supplied with oil made from 
the beech-nuts which the lord of the soil allowed him to 
gather in the manorial woods, and he could sell to the deni- 
zens of the nearest city all the superfluous oil that he could 
manufacture. The communal forest and the woods of the 
lord also furnished the peasant with the timber which he 
needed for building purposes ; and from the same sources he 
obtained wild apple and pear trees, which by cultivation 
(since arboriculture was then an art far better and more 
universally understood than it is in these days) became orna- 
ments to the peasant's acres and beneficent purveyors for his 
table. Generous wine was at the easy command of this 
needlessly-pitied man ; for all around him grapes were com- 
mon property. And we may note in passing that his modern 
successor would be much more happy if he used such wine 
in abundance, instead of the foul spirits which were unknown 
to the average peasant of the Middle Age. Much has been 
written concerning the discomforts of the peasant domiciles 
in this olden time ; but we note that the Charter of Beaumont 
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informs us Mint each commune, at least in that jurisdiction, 
operated a tile-factory which furnished coverings for every 
peasant's roof. This item alone would justify the opinion 
that the medieval " hut " was more sanitary than at least 
half of its modern successors in the most progressive coun- 
tries of the world. Did our space permit, we could dilate on 
this matter of the domestic economy of the mediaeval dwell- 
ers in the fields ; and the result would not flatter the intelli- 
gence of many " educators " of our modern youth. We must 
dismiss this feature, however, with one reflection. Famine 
was nearly an impossibility in mediaeval Europe. Each 
commune had a common pasture ground — la vaine patnre, — 
on which any individual, domiciled or houseless, comfortably 
situated or destitute, could find sustenance for one cow and for 
one goat or sheep. It is not strange, therefore, that pauper- 
ism, that plague which modern society vainly endeavors to neu- 
tralize through mercenary agents, was impossible in the rural 
districts of that time. And it would seem that free-trade, if not 
as to the word, certainly as to the thing, was familiar to the 
mediaeval peasant ; for the Charter of Beaumont declares : " It 
shall be lawful for you to buy and sell whatever you may de- 
sire, without paying us any tax whatsoever." No wonder that 
the Protestant De Tocqueville was constrained to avow that 
in spite of the rnan} r advantages of modern civilization, "the 
condition of the peasant was better in the thirteenth than in 
the eighteenth century " (1). If the economists are right 
when they assert that a density of population is an indication 
of prosperity, at least rural France of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries must have been remarkably happy ; for 
although the science of statistics is of modern birth, such 
investigators as Dureau de la Malle and Simeon Luce have 
furnished indications which seem to evince that the rural 
population of the France of to-day is less numerous than 
the same population in that early period. 

But was not serfdom a running sore among the populations 
of the Middle Age ? No ; a thousand times no ! Serfdom, 
a vestige of ancient pagau slavery, was gradually disappear- 
ing throughout the Middle Age, being continually pressed 

(1) Tfie Old Regime and the Rcvohdwn, Bk. ii., ch. 12. Paris, 1856. 
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by the triumphant advance of the Christian civilization 
which the Catholic Church had created. " How many per- 
sons," exclaims Lecoy de La Marche, " even to-day imagine 
that the Middle Age was the halcyon time of serfdom, and 
that the existence of a caste of slaves was one of the essential 
foundations of its social constitution ! But the truth is 
diametrically contrary to this assertion. The Middle Age 
waged incessant war against serfdom as a principle ; it sub- 
stituted for crying abuses alleviations which became more 
and more efficacious, and finally it abolished the evil de 
facto. When it bequeathed the rule of the European 
populations to the modern states, serfdom had long been a 
mere memory or a name. Already in the thirteenth century 
it had become rare ; in Normandy and in many other parts 
of France it had disappeared entirely " (1). France is 
generally supposed by the poor dupes of certain English and 
German historiasters to have been, until the " glorious " 
days of 1789, a veritable holocaust to the mediaeval Catholic 
love of slavery ; and it has suited the purpose of French 
Voltaireans and atheists to swell the chorus which must 
necessarily try to besmirch the fame of the Spouse of 
Christ. But it is certain that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century serfdom was legally abolished in France ; 
and that before the end of the fifteenth century — before the 
dawn of the Renaissance — there were no longer any of those 
who, despite the royal decrees, had persisted in regarding 
themselves as serfs (2). We hear certain readers demand- 
ing whether it can be possible that any sane human beings 
could have insisted upon their right to remain in serfdom. 
Such was the case when Louis X. declared that " in the 
land of the Franks no man should be a serf " ; force was 
required ere thousands of the serfs could be brought to 
recognize the new order of things. Such was the case in 
our day when the Russian Czar, Alexander II., incited by 

(1) History of St. Louis. Paris, 1891. 

(2) The coryphees of the Revolution and the generality of the Masonic tribe continually 
laud, usque ad nauseam, the decree of August 4. 1789, by which the French National 
Assembly pretended to abolish serfdom in France. They wish us to ignore the fact that 
Louis XVI. himself had Issued a similar degree in 1778 ; and that even this ordonnanee 
affected only a few light burdens which had survived the march of centuries rather as 
&rcha?ological curiosities than as objects of serious attention. 
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Napoleon III., emancipated the serfs of his empire. Nor 
was this fact worthy of enumeration among phenomenal 
aberrations of human perversity. The serf was by no 
means a slave ; no mediaeval serf could have even dreamt of 
being visited by such horrors as were the almost constant 
concomitants of American slavery, or by such as were 
solemnly sanctioned by the pagan Roman jurisprudence. 
The serf, to use the words of Eginhard, the secretary of 
Charlemagne, was a vassal of an inferior degree ; and his 
own immediate superior- his " lord " — was merely a vassal 
of a higher degree. The serf had no master, but a patron ; 
he was master of his own person, but he had certain obliga- 
tions and duties toward his lord, who recompensed his 
fidelity by efficacious protection. The serf drew his susten- 
ance from a piece of land, the high domain of which was 
reserved by the lord to himself, but of which the serf was a 
kind of half-proprietor. Of course the serf was " attached to 
the glebe " ; and this phrase is offensive to certain modern 
ears. But is not the modern mechanic bound to the means 
which gain his livelihood ? the merchant to his business ? 
The serf could not abandon his glebe ; but neither could he 
ruin himself by mortgaging it, If he fell ill, his lord took 
care of him ; if his cattle died, his lord replaced them ; if 
he or his family were attacked, his lord defended him. 
" While the lord was owner of the soil," says Guerard, " he 
could not dispossess its inhabitants. The residents on his 
territory had become, through custom, real proprietors ; 
whereas in olden days they had been teuants. If the lord 
wished to sell his domain, he did so without ousting the 
serfs : he acted as a monarch acts when he cedes a province." 
Does the reader perceive much practical difference, so far 
as this matter of attachment to the glebe is concerned, be- 
tween the lot of the mediaeval serf and that of the English 
or Irish tenant who leases a piece of ground for a hundred 
years ? Such difference as we perceive is in favor of the 
serf, especially when we note this sentiment uttered by the 
Abbe Defourny in his commentary on the Charter of Beau- 
mont: " In the twelfth century, after the serf had improved 
his land, the lord gave to that serf a right of property in 
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that improved land, together with full liberty to transmit it 
to his descendants, without payment of any right of succes- 
sion or any other tax. Then the serf could say to himself 
while he was improving his farm : ' This soil, watered with 
my sweat, belongs to me and my children ; at each stroke 
of the spade I take possession. The lord asks for only 
one-seventh of the crop ; therefore my labor is well reward- 
ed, and from generation to generation my posterity will 
possess the land which I have fertilized.' But the tenant- 
farmer of the nineteenth century must say : ' I have 
improved this land, but it belongs to the landlord. After 
a few years, when I am old, when the lease has expired, I 
shall be ordered to move with my children to some other 
farm, which, in its turn, after being improved by me, will 
still belong to the landlord.' " 

Now a few words in explanation of certain burdens suf- 
fered by the mediaeval peasant, which at first sight may 
perhaps appear to blur the pleasing picture which we have 
drawn. In the Middle Age the peasant was subjected to 
the payment of tithes, ecclesiastical and temporal ; to the 
law of pursuit, to the law of mainmorte, and to the right of 
forismaritagium. As to the payment of tithes, we may 
observe that it was not peculiarly a mediaeval institution : 
it was instituted by Moses, and we find it in force among 
the Christians of the fifth century ; it exists to-day in Eng- 
land (1). We find no records of complaints of the excess- 
iveness of ecclesiastical tithes during the Middle Age ; 
indeed, such complaints would have been absurd, since, 
although the term " tithe " indicates a tenth, the tax was 
seldom so large, and was frequently only one-twentieth of 
the crop. When Vauban submitted his work on The Royal 
Tithe to Louis XIV., he urged the monarch to take the ancient 
ecclesiastical tithe as the model for the tax which he advised 
Louis to decree ; for, said he, " the ecclesiastical tithe has 
excited no complaints since it was established, and we have 
never found that it has been the occasion of corrupt prac- 

(1) At present tithes in kind are not collected in England for the benefit of the clergy 
of the Royal Establishment. In 1835 it was ordered that they should be paid in money, 
the value being determined by the average receipts from the crops during the preceding 
seven years. They amount to about forty millions of dollars. 
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tices. Of ;ill taxes, it requires ti>o fewest collectors, it entails 
the smallest expenses, and it is t'.c most easily and gently 
raised." And let us not forget that the ecclesiastical tithe 
was always payable in kind, or in the products of the soil ; 
so that in times of failure of crops the peasant paid nothing. 
On the contrary, the greater n.nnber of secular taxes, being 
payable in money, were often grievous burdens to the taxed. 
The decriers of the media)val tithe should study the econ- 
omic conditions of the rural populations of France, as the} r 
now subsist under the Third Republic, the foremost Euro- 
pean representative of all that is peculiarly modern in our 
civilization. On January 21, 1884, M. Pouyer-Quertier 
showed the French Senate that agriculture paid thirty 
per cent, of its revenue in taxes, and industrial property paid 
twenty per cent. 

We do not hear much concerning the presumed burden of 
the " law of pursuit, " since it was fairly reasonable, and 
was seldom executed to the letter. By virtue of this right, 
the lord of the soil could pursue and capture a serf who 
abandoned his tenure. It is certain, however, that in 
practice the serf could, by means of the payment of a small 
sum, and by the fulfilment of his other obligations, gener- 
ally obtain the right to reside where he desired. A differ- 
ent judgment must be emitted in regard to the " law of 
mainmorte." According to this law, the serf could leave to 
his natural heirs only a small portion of his movable prop- 
erty, the greater part accruing to his lord ; and against 
this prohibition the Church continually thundered. The 
curious student of the Middle Age, one who delights in 
reading the quaint but frequently sublime sermons of that 
time, knows how often the preachers compared the nobles 
to vultures pouncing on a corpse. It was this fact, this 
difference between their spiritual guides and their temporal 
lords — the latter too often worthy precursors of our modern 
liberals, — that caused the peasant 5 of the Age of Faith to 
declare that "it is well to live under the crosier." However, 
this tremendous evil, like many other loudly-published 
abuses of the Middle Age, was frequently attenuated. 
Lecoy de La Marche observes that it generally affected only 
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the isolated serf : " If the serf had established a kind of 
community with his natural heirs, residing with them on the 
land which he cultivated, his goods passed to them. Very 
often this course was adopted in order to overcome the legal 
obstacle : the community subsisted after his death, and 
therefore naturally succeeded to him. It succeeded, in the 
same manner, to all of its successively deceased members, 
successively replacing them. These associations of farm- 
laborers, entitled ' tacit societies,' eventually constituted, in 
certain localities, veritable little agricultural republics." 

The right of forismaritagium was, for a time, undoubtedly 
the most obnoxious, as it is still the most famous, of all the 
burdens which the mediaeval peasant was called to bear. As 
is partly indicated by the etymology of the word, it was an 
exemption from a feudal proscription which forbade the 
marriage of a serf with a woman of superior condition who 
resided in another lordship ; and the reason or pretext for 
the prohibition had been based on the supposition that such 
a union might " diminish the fief " by depriving it of the 
services of persons who ought to have been born within its 
limits. That this theory was a relic of pagan slavery was 
evident ; and the Church, ever zealous for the freedom and 
the honor of Christian matrimony, resisted its actuation as a 
tyranny which could have no invalidating effect on a Sacra- 
ment pertaining to her sole custody. The nobles ultimately 
abandoned their claim so far as to permit the undesirable 
unions, on condition that they received from the bride- 
grooms a sum of money (varying from three cents to sixty 
cents), as an acknowledgment of their presumed jurisdiction 
in the premises. Such was the meaning of the forismari- 
tagium at the beginning of the twelfth century ; but very 
frequently the fine, or tribute, was solved by the presentation 
of a fancy cake, or even by a gymnastic exhibition before 
the lord and his retainers (1). 

V. — Hospitals. 

So vivid was the spirit of religion in the Middle Age, that 
music, architecture, and all the arts were brought into 

(1) See the Glossary of Ducange, art. Forismaritagium. 
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requisition to externatc this noblest sentiment that can fill 
the heart of man ; and the choicest flowers of language were 
culled, and made to join in the general homage to the 
Creator. Most of the beautiful expressions which so im- 
press us in our devotional and ascetic works were then 
coined. Nowhere more than in the service of charity were 
the tender capabilities of language, the poetry of which it 
is capable, adapted to Christian use. Thus when speaking 
of those who were in dire want, our ancestors in the faith 
styled them pauperes nostri — our j^oor • and the establish- 
ments in which their necessities were supplied were called 
Houses of God, a term perpetuated by Catholic France in 
every Hotel Bleu. The necessitous were theirs, because these 
were especially dear to God ; they were theirs to love and 
succor ; and when our ancestors went on errands of mercy 
into the refuges of the needy, they felt that only when 
before the Tabernacle were they nearer to God. Animated 
by such a spirit, it is no wonder that scarcely had they 
emerged from the Catacombs, when the early Christians 
founded on every side asylums destined to every category of 
misery : brephotrophia, gerontocomia, xenodoehia, ptocheia, 
orphanofrophia, — for children, the aged, the stranger, the 
hungry, the orphan. St. Jerome tells us that in the time of 
Fabiola, one of the founders of such institutions — that noble 
woman, whose fame Cardinal Wiseman has so beautifully 
perpetuated, — the healthy poor used to envy the " lot of the 
sick." From the eighth century the most famous hospitals 
were those devoted to lepers ; and in the thirteenth century, 
sa} r s Matthew Paris, these amounted to nineteen hundred ; 
but by the fifteenth this scourge had almost entirely yielded 
to Catholic heroism. 

The Catholics of the Middle Age really loved the poor ; 
for they saw in them the members of the suffering Jesus 
Christ. Our love is more platonic ; for too often it has its 
source in a vague " philanthropy " rather than in the ardor 
of faith. Hence it is that we erect immense, grandiose 
establishments, uniform monuments to the vanity, proba- 
bty, of their founders, and fill them with as many sufferers 
as we can — the more, the better for the reputation of the 
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managers, etc. But it is certain that nntil very lately — and 
not even now in most cases — the comfort of every individ- 
ual patient has been less studied in hospitals of modern 
foundation than have deceitful and unprofitable appearances. 
Modern philanthropists, in their zeal to claim for the nine- 
teenth century every advance in the realms not only of 
science and of physical comfort for the masses, but in that 
of consideration for the afflicted, confidently point to the 
introduction of the pavilion system (and in how many insti- 
tutions has that been adopted ?) ; ignoring the fact that said 
system was iised in the Middle Age, and on a vastly greater 
scale, as well as with more comforting adjuncts than moderns 
have yet attempted. Where the pavilion system was not 
in use, something very nearly approaching it was in vogue. 
The sick were encouraged in the illusion that they were not 
in a public asylum — an object of horror to so many, — but 
still at their own hearth-stones. Each one had a room to 
himself, or at least the appearance of one. A judicious 
author — one, by the way, not suspected of clericalism — 
speaking of the prejudice of the common people against hos- 
pital treatment, says (1.) : " In the few hospitals of the Mid- 
dle Age which are still extant, we find a spirit of charity well 
understood and delicate. Without being richly ornate, the 
buildings present a monumental aspect. The sick have 
•air, space, and light. They are separated one from the 
other ; their individuality is respected ; and certainly if 
there is one thing which is abominated by the unfortunate 
who take refuge in these establishments, in spite of the in- 
telligent care now accorded them, it is their dwelling to- 
gether in vast wards. . . . The separate system has a great 
advantage from a moral point of view, and it has emanated 
from a noble sentiment of charity on the part of the numer- 
ous founders of the ancient 31aisons-Dieu." One of the 
most interesting illustrations of this olden respect for the 
individuality of the patient is furnished us by M. Lecoy de 
La Marche in an excellent article on this subject. It is the 
grand Hospital of Tonnerre, founded by a sister-in-law of St. 
Louis IX. The great hall, or ward, was divided by suffi- 

(1) Vioi.let i.e Due ; Dictionary of Architecture, art. Hotel Dieu. 
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ciently high partitions, and a little above these a gallery ran 
around the entire enclosure, Attendants could always ob- 
serve the inmates without disturbing their equanimity. 
The circulation of good air was perfect, 

A verv interesting book was published in 1887 by M. Leo 
Legrand, of the Ecole ties Charles at Paris, descriptive of the 
hospital or asylum founded by St. Louis, under the name of 
the Qui nze- Viwjts— the "Twenty Times Fifteen,"— from the 
fact that it accommodated three hundred patients (1). It was 
situated just outside of the capital, and was destined for the 
poor who were blind. It is specially worthy of attention 
as being an example of that system of separation — and even 
of family life, though in the confines of a hospital,— which 
we have indicated as so advantageous. No great, massive 
structure frightened the visitor as he approached : he saw a 
collection of residences, apparently inhabited by people of 
the middle class. Some of these were occupied by a family, 
others by one individual. The blind formed a confrater- 
nity — albeit not restricted to a religious rule, — and as an 
independent body, they governed the establishment. Mar- 
riages were celebrated in the community, but never between 
two blind persons : one of the spouses should be capable of 
managing the little household. Those who were not blind 
were relatives or friends of the afflicted ; they formed part of 
the society, and served as a kind of lay-brethren to the 
wants of the blind. Both parties wore a uniform of sub- 
stantial material, with a lily on the left breast, Each house- 
hold did its own cooking, ate by itself, and " the mother," 
as the community was called, supplied the food. All the 
members met at stated times for pious exercises. The 
children were apprenticed to trades, or were sent to school ; 
while the blind themselves were generally taught music, 
that being, in the Middle Age, a profession specially followed 
by the so afflicted. The governing body of this miniature 
republic was a Chapter, composed of women as well as men; 
the sovereign being represented by his grand almoner as 
presiding officer. One must not suppose that the Hospital 

(1) Tlie Quinze-ViiiQts From Tlieir Foundation, in the Collection o( the Society of His- 
tory of Paris, 188". 
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of Quinze-Vingts was unique in its care for the blind :-from 
the first days of Christian freedom, there were similar insti- 
tutions, although not on the same plan, in Syria and in 
many parts of Europe. 

But it was not in well-organized hospitals alone that the 
poor of the Middle Age found relief from their physical 
woes. A multitude of local congregations w r ere dedicated to 
their consolation ; St. Yincent de Paul and his heroic Sisters 
of Charity had their forerunners in those Ages of Faith. 
There were thousands of Brothers and Sisters aggregated to 
the service of the sick outside the precincts of organized 
establishments. These did not form a united congregation, 
depending from one head ; but, considering the circumstances 
of the time, the general spirit of decentralization then 
prevalent in every order, political and ecclesiastical, the 
system worked very well (1). Perhaps, however, this sep- 
aratist tendency was the cause of the disappearance of these 
" fraternities " in the sixteenth century ; and certainly St. 
Vincent de Paul was divinely inspired when he resuscitated 
them, giving them all the prestige and influence which result 
from unity. In the Middle Age these societies, just like the 
Conferences of St. Vincent nowadays, carried aid and con- 
solation into the homes of the afflicted ; governed, remarks 
M. de La Marche, "by the idea that the unfortunate should 
continue to enjoy the family life, the associations of the 
domestic hearth." This practice of extending domiciliary 
relief was common even during the persecutions of the first 
Christian centuries ; to do so was one of the chief duties of 
the deacons ; and owing to this touching office the members 
of the modern Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul are often 



(I) "When we reflect," remarks 'M. de La Marcbe, " on the extreme divisions or the 
society of that day, on the differences in customs and language suhsisting between the 
different provinces, and on the difficulties of travelling, we may ask ourselves whether 
distinct organizations— the separatist system, in fine— was not a hundred times preferable 
in the circumstances. Just in proportion as distances are lessened, as kingdoms agglom- 
erate, as the larger countries ahsorb the smaller, centralization becomes a political and 
social necessity. But in the olden time the contrary system insinuated itself [into national 
and social polity"), and it worked as much good then as it would now effect harm. And 
remember that an identity of spirit and of sentiment united these charitable communities 
In very close bonds : all these Brothers and Sisters were equally animated by a love for 
suffering humanity, and all met in that Divine Heart where this supernatural love 
originates." 
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styled " lav-deacons." "When the great abbeys came into 
existence, each one very soon established an infirmary for the 
poor ; and to these was joined a subsidiary service extended 
by men and women living in the world, who made regular 
domiciliary visits to the sick. 

The latest biographer of St. Margaret of Cortona (1) be- 
lieves that the Poverelle, founded by her in her native city, 
are the earliest examples of Sisters of Charity known in the 
Middle Age. Indisputable documents show that such de- 
voted women were at their beneficent work centuries before 
the time of St. Margaret ; nevertheless, the Poverelle were a 
most interesting community. Led by a spirit of penance 
and reparation for a scandalous early life (2), Margaret joined 
the Third Order of St. Francis, placing before herself two 
great objects — the maintenance of peace among the feudal 
nobles and between the city factions, and the alleviation of 
human misery. She became, in fine, an angel of peace and 
an apostle of mercy. She founded at Cortona a refuge for 
pilgrims and other travellers, and a hospital for the sick 
poor. This latter establishment she herself served, assisted 
by a number of zealous women whom her fervor had drawn 
around her. A local Sisterhood was soon formed, and the 
people denominated it the Congregation of the Poverelle, 
or Little Poor Ones. St. Margaret soon joined to these 
Tertiaries a number of independent confraternities, who 
should spread the benefits of her work among the Cortonese 
in their own homes. This latter association extended a 
special care to the bashful but really needy, of whom there 
are so many in every large city. The director was a prior 
elected for six months from among the secular clergy, and he 
was assisted by six counsellors, a treasurer, a secretary, and 
a standard-bearer. Besides its directly beneficent visits to 
the poor, this forerunner of the Conferences of St. Vincent 
de Paul exercised a social and political role. Let not any 
hypercritical worshipper of the State, like his friends the 
advocates of the " separation " of the Church and State in 

<t) Leopold de Cherance ; Life of St. Margaret of Cortona. Paris, 1887. 
(2) This saint, who is well styled the Mary Magdalen of Italy, had passed nine years of 
her youth In a sinful alliance. 
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Europe, affect to be scandalized at this presumedly clerical 
interference in political matters. A momentary reflection 
on the nature of this interference will show that it was 
for the good of society ; and that, far from retarding, it 
advanced progress and civilization. When civil war waa 
imminent, or when any disorder threatened the peace of the 
community, the gonfaloniere or standard-bearer seized th? 
banner of the Confraternity, rushed to the principal Square, 
and, summoning his brethren around him, explained the 
state of affairs, and dispatched them in every direction to 
preach union, concord, and patriotism. 

VI. — The Lot of the Lepers. 

Much has been written concerning the lazaretti of the olden 
time ; but a mere modicum of truth has been imparted by 
either the false humanitarians, the sentimental romancers, or 
the irreligious historians who have handled the theme with 
the object of decrying the Catholic Church. " Michelet and 
his school have seized on the phantom of leprosy, shaking 
it, just as the leper himself used to shake his raiile to fright- 
en the passer-by. According to these writers, leprosy was a 
consequence of the filthiness of our ancestors. People 
never washed in the Middle Age ; therefore leprosy was the 
result of a spontaneous generation in the dung-hill on which 
society was rotting. And since the Catholic Church had 
formed mediaeval society to her own imago, she alone was 
responsible for the ravages of the terrible malady. And the 
Church not only originated leprosy, but she persecuted its 
victims. She thrust the unfortunates into loathsome huts, 
banishing them forever from hum/m society ; she cruelly 
condemned them to be devoured by the fire in their frames, 
augmenting their physical sufferings by the tortures of 
perpetual solitude. The theme Jms become hackneyed (1);" 
Nor are there wanting some Catholic writers who have 
assisted in propagating false notions as to the lot of the 
lepers in the Middle Age. Even the tender Xavier de 
Maistre forgot, or perhaps was unaware, that the strict 
isolation of the leprous was not enforced before the dying 

<1) Lecoy de La Marciie ; Leper* and Leper-Housex. Paris, 1892. 
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agonies of the Middle Age bad begun, — in that fourteenth 
century when men's hearts had commenced to lose some of 
the charity which had characterized the Middle Age in its 
Catholic fulness ; and hence it was that the sympathetic were 
invited to pity the woes of the Leper of Aosta in pages where 
pathos strives with exaggeration for prominence. Xavier 
de Maistre should have known that in the Middle Age the 
lot of the leper was diametrically the opposite of that which 
he depicted. "When treating of the hospitals of the Middle 
Age, we showed that the constant aim of our Catholic ances- 
tors was to furnish the sick with all the benefits accruing 
from a union of independence with a community life; and 
this beneficent idea was actuated in the case of the leprous, 
just as with the sick from other causes. No sooner had 
Catholic Europe realized the fell nature of the evil which 
the returning Crusaders brought from the pagan East, than 
the generosity of the faithful erected and endowed thousands 
of institutions for an amelioration of the lot of the afflicted. 
If the reader would like to know the characteristics of these 
lazaretti (also styled maladreries and leproseries), we shall 
not regale him with the product of a feverish imagination, 
but present to his consideration the regulations of one of 
these establishments which was founded in the thirteenth 
century. 

Probably the reader is familiar with at least the names of 
the chief Societies of France, developments of that principle 
of association which our century has borrowed from the 
Middle Age, and which have merited so well of the science 
of history. Great is the fame of the Societe Bibliographique, 
whose name indicates its programme very imperfectly; of 
the Societe de l'Ecole des Chartes, which has really founded 
a school of serious historical criticism in France ;and of the 
Societe de 1' Histoire de France, which has proved worthy of 
its founders (1833) — Guizot, Thiers, Pasquier, Baraute, Count 
Mole, Champollion-Figeac, etc. But throughout France 
there are many minor Societies working on lines more or less 
similar to those occupied by these more famous organiza- 
tions ; and every now and then the records of their sittings 
show how some indefatigable member has unearthed a 
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precious monument of the past, a study of which sheds much 
light upon some important matter of history which has hither- 
to been beclouded or travestied. Among these societies' 
the least distinguished is not the Societe Academique de 
Saint-Quentin ; and in 1891 one of its impartial and disin- 
terested members drew forth from the musty archives of 
Noyon a document which demolishes completely the theories 
of the school of Michelet regarding the lepers of the Middle 
Age. M. Abel Lefranc read to his fellow-academicians, and 
illustrated with apposite and erudite commentaries, a collec- 
tion of rules for the leper-house of Noyon, which had been 
composed by Mgr. Vermond de la Boissiere, who occupied 
the See of Noyon in 1250-1272. The reader shall judge 
whether the generally accepted opinion in regard to the olden 
leper-houses is well founded, — whether these establishments 
were hideously loathsome habitations ; whether the regula- 
tions governing their inmates were pitilessly severe ; whether 
no one approached the abodes of misery without terror ; 
whether the unfortunates were really obliged to ring a bell, 
or sound a rattle, as warning to the wayfarer to flee their 
presence ; whether they w r ere strangers to even those joys 
and distractions which were permitted to the galley-slaves ; 
whether, in fine, the lepers were truly " living-dead," pain- 
fully awaiting a final dissolution which w r ould free them 
from the implacable anathema which a Catholic society had 
launched against them. In the first place, the code of rules 
promulgated by the good bishop of Noyon proves that the 
lepers in his establishment occupied a more than tolerable 
position, since the prelate was obliged to obviate an abuse 
of the privileges of the lazaretto, on the part of healthy and 
yell-to-do persons who frequently wished to join the com- 
nunity. We have already had occasion to notice how, even 
in the fourth century, many of the poor envied the compara- 
tively happy lot of the sick, the crippled, the blind, whom 
the Catholic asylums supported and protected. A similar 
envy was often expressed in the Middle Age in regard to 
the lot of the lepers. So numerous and striking were the 
advantages of residence in the lazaretto that the managers 
could not satisfy all who begged as a favor to be admitted, 
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eveii at the risk of. contracting the horrible disease. " This 
strange yearning for a life in the leper-house," observed M. 
Lefrauc, " is easily explained. We must remember that 
most of these institutions were richly endowed, having 
extensive territorial possessions, and therefore receiving 
revenues far more than sufficient for their support. In those 
days no person made a will without leaving large legacies 
to charitable establishments, and especially to the leper- 
houses. In time the property of these abodes of misery 
became enormous. Then life in them was easy, and even lav- 
ishly sustained. There was nothing onerous in the labors 
which most of the lepers performed : they merely cultivated 
the lands near to the asylum, the rest being leased to 
farmers. We can easily perceive how many persons, in spite 
of certain inconveniences, sought to find refuge in these 
tranquil homes." 

But, above all, we must remember that the spirit of the 
Middle Age was pre-eminently one of charity and self-sacri- 
fice, actuated in the hope of pleasing God by succoring the 
creatures for whom He died. Therefore many were attracted 
to the leper-house, not merely in the hope of finding tran- 
quillity, but by the more commendable intention of assuaging 
the sufferings of God's children. Damiens were common in 
the Middle Age. He who has read even in a cursory manner 
the lives of the saints who lived in that period of exuberant 
faith, knows that there is no exaggeration in this assertion. 
Who were the attendants, the nurses, of the lepers ? Ignor- 
ant and heartless mercenaries of the State ? Praters about 
philanthropy — blatant friends of abstract humanity, with no 
real affection for the concrete man ? No ! Such persons can- 
not furnish the material out of which the Church fashions 
an Elizabeth of Hungary or a John of God — saints whom 
she has duplicated thousands of times, and will continue to 
duplicate when the laicizers of her institutions of charity 
shall have sunk into oblivion, or be remembered only to be 
condemned by men of common-sense. The reader knows 
that in many monasteries and convents there are two kinds of 
•religious : those of the choir (a species of religious aristoc- 
racy) and the lay-Brothers or lay-Sisters. The menial offices 
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of the establishments — a means to gain heaven equal to the 

more intellectual offices performed by the choir religious 

are the province of the conversi, or lay-brethren. Now, in 
the leper-houses, who were the aristocrats of the institutions, 
and who the servants ? The loathsome lepers were the 
honored patients and masters ; the nurses, guardians, and 
servants of these unfortunates were healthy, even wealthy 
persons, who had given themselves to the service of Christ in 
the guise of His afflicted members. These heroic souls 
formed a religious confraternity, under the immediate and 
exclusive authority of the bishop ; but the immediate super- 
intendence of the community, lepers and all, was confided to 
a " master " and to a " council," all elected by the lepers. 
The sexes were separated ; the male volunteers attending to 
the men, and the female volunteers to the women. All 
the inmates were required, one year after their entrance, 
whether lepers or nurses, to take simple vows of chastity and 
obedience ; the vow of poverty was optional. All dis- 
pensations from the rule, all punishments, were pronounced 
by the " master." The punishments varied according to the 
gravity of the fault. " A very flagrant offence was followed by 
perpetual exclusion ; then there were temporary banishment, 
a deprivation of some choice but unnecessary article of food, 
a deprivation of wine, etc. All who were able, took their 
meals in the refectory. The inmates wore a uniform ; but, as 
M. Lefranc gathered from the Noyon rule, " this dress pre- 
sented nothing of that sombre and repulsive aspect of which 
we often hear." The men wore a plain skirt and a wide- 
sleeved mantle. The mantle of a woman was of lamb's wool, 
and she wore a rather coquettish head-dress. Each leper 
had an excellent bed and plenty of clean linen. No leper 
was allowed to enter the kitchen or the bakery, but all the 
rest of the establishment was open to them. Every possible 
provision was made for the most minute and scrupulous 
cleanliness of person, as well as of every nook and corner of 
the institution. There were numerous fountains ; but, quite 
properly, certain of these were restricted to the use of the 
uninfected inmates — a necessary provision. The utmost 
care was devoted to the spiritual interests of the lepers. 
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They had a beautiful church, and a chaplain always at hand. 
Games of chance were prohibited, but all other means of 
recreation were provided. 

Certainly this picture of the leper-house of Noyon is very 
different from that presented by those who can discern no 
good in medieval times, and whose denunciation is alwaj-s in 
strict proportion to their ignorance of even the salient charac- 
teristics of those days. But it may be retorted that this 
rule of Bishop Vermont!, de la Boissiere shows the good 
treatment of lepers in only one isolated instance. We are 
fully justified in supposing that the lazaretto of Noyon may 
be regarded as a specimen of all the leper-houses of the time ; 
because, firstly, no mediaeval documents can be adduced to 
evince the contrary ; and secondly, because we know that 
more than a century before the birth of La Boissiere there 
were in Europe over 19,000 well-organized leper-houses, 
most of which were served by the members of the Order of 
St. Lazarus, which had been instituted for that purpose. 

VII. — A Typical Bisnop of the Middle Age. 

When that great Scholastic, Peter the Lombard, he who 
was termed the " Master of Sentences," went to his heavenly 
reward iu 11G0, the Chapter of Paris deemed it proper to 
consult King Louis VII. as to their choice of a new bishop 
for the capital of France. His Majesty asked the canons 
for the names of such clergymen of the diocese as seemed 
most worthy of the mitre. Only two candidates — Master 
Maurice and Peter Le Maugeur — were selected ; and when 
the monarch asked for information as to their comparative 
merits, he was told that Maurice was very zealous in leading 
souls to heaven, but that Peter was better versed in the 
Scriptures. Then the king pronounced his decision : " Let 
Maurice govern the diocese, and let Peter manage its schools." 
And the chroniclers tell us that " so it was arranged, and 
everybody was well pleased." Thus the mitre was placed 
on the head of Maurice de Sully, the enlightened prelate who 
was to bequeath to Parisian piety that grand and perhaps 
imperishable monument which every French revolution has 
respected — the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. This bishop of 
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Paris was not, as his name would seem to indicate, a member 
of a noble family ; still less was lie of the stock which pro- 
duced the celebrated minister of Henry IV. The family of. 
Master Maurice was so lowly in social station that the chron- 
iclers of the day have not transmitted its name to us, and 
probably because they knew, nothing concerning it. In his 
case the particle de is not significant of nobility. His family 
name having been unknown, the distinguished cleric came to 
be styled Maurice de Sully, because he was born in the 
village of Sully, in the department of Loiret. Maurice had 
left this village in quest of an education, and in the guise of 
a " poor scholar," literally begging from door to door for his 
daily bread. It was to no " little red school-house " that 
the ambitious lad had recourse for instruction ; but to the 
gratuitous courses which were about to give birth to the 
grand University of Paris, and which had recently been, 
rendered illustrious by the lectures of Peter the Lombard, 
William of Champeaux, and Abelard. There was, of course,, 
in the twelfth century no dearth of such establishments for 
primary education as the " little red school-house " is some- 
times supposed to represent. As the not too clerical J. J. 
Ampere avowed to the French Institute in 1837, " Even in the 
days of Charlemagne there icereprobahly more primary schools 
than there are to-day " (1). 

In the Middle Age, observed Duruy, a minister of the 
Second Empire who was not always favorable to the rights 
of parents in the matter of education, " the Church, then the 
depositary of all knowledge, distributed gratuitously the bread 
of the mind, just as she gave to all the bread of the soul. 
Nor do I speak merely of monasteries — institutions into 
which the poorest man was admitted, and out of which he 
often came a bishop or perhaps a Pope, like Gregory VII. or 
Sixtus V. ; I allude to other schools. The decrees of the 
Popes and of Councils attest the desire of the clergy to 
multiply free schools for the poor " (2). In fact, when the 
little Maurice proposed to himself a search for an education ? 



(1) History of Literature under Charlemagne. Paris, 1841. 

(2) " Report of 1803 on the Freedom of Primary Instruction." By M. Victor 
Dumy< Minister of Public Instmction. 
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he saw no arduous task before liiui. The number of students 
then in Paris, the majority of whom were " poor scholars," 
nearly equalled that of all the other inhabitants. In a few 
years Philip Augustus was obliged to extend the limits of 
the city, in order to accommodate the votaries of science ; 
for their number had increased to 20,000 — an attendance 
of which no modern University can boast, even though the 
populations of Christendom have multiplied tenfold since the 
twelfth century. Therefore it was that as Maurice entered 
the capital of France, where the great Benedictine statesman, 
Suger, was guidiug the helm of state with a zeal and success 
such as have never been displayed by any minister of modern 
times, he had no reason to complain that the Church of his 
day or the Christian royalty of France — the creation of that 
Church — had become hostile or indifferent to popular educa- 
tion. Maurice felt a justifiable pride, pauper though he was, 
when he reflected that he was about to become a resident of 
the great " city of philosophers," as Paris was then termed, 
just as Bologna was termed " the city of jurists." His pride 
assumed a holy tinge when he remembered that whatever 
course of study he should elect to follow, Holy Mother the 
Church would regard him as under her special protection, 
and would proclaim through her Canous that, as a student, 
his person was inviolable (1). 

A prolific but not always reliable chronicler of the 
thirteenth century asserts that when the canons of the 
Cathedral Chapter of Paris were debating as to a successor 
to Peter the Lombard, it occurred to them that the election 
might be effected more easily if it" were entrusted to three 
of their number ; that the three were delegated ; and that 
one of these, Maurice de Sully, prevailed on his associates 
to place the mitre of Paris on his brow. This story is con- 
tradicted by the well-evidenced humility of Master Maurice, 
by the direct testimony of the contemporary and otherwise 
trustworthy Etienne de Bourbon (2), and by the incontesta- 
ble fact that" the alleged manner of election was as foreign 

(1) Do Bollay ; History of the University of Paris, III., 03. 

f2) Lecot pe La Marciie ; The French Pulpit in the Middle Age. Paris, 1&90.— Edi- 
tion Eliennc de Bourbon. Paris, 1891. 
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to the mind of the Church of the twelfth century as it is to 
the will of the Church of our day. One illustration of he 
humility of Master Maurice deserves mention, although the 
reader may remember that he has read of similar incidents 
in the lives of several bishops and in the case of at least one 
pope. The mother of the new bishop had continued, during 
her son's scholastic and professorial career in Paris, to lead 
the humble life of a peasant widow of that day ; but her 
neighbors deemed such retirement unbefitting to the mother 
of the bishop of Paris. Accordingly, by their own exertions 
and with the aid of certain noble ladies, they procured f oi- 
lier a magnificent outfit, and sent her, all bedecked and 
bedizened, to congratulate her mitred Maurice. But, says 
the chronicler, when the poor woman entered the episcopal 
presence, she found, to her dismay, that the son of her 
bosom did not recognize her. " My mother," he exclaimed, 
" is an humble peasant, and she wears the commonest 
clothes ! " And not until his mother had retired, and had 
donned the habiliments of her station, did Maurice de Sully 
embrace her affectionately. A similar episode is related in 
the various "Lives" of Mgr. Dupanloup, the celebrated 
bishop of Orleans. As bishop of Paris, Maurice de Sully 
held, of course, a high rank among the temporal lords of the 
kingdom ; but, like all the French prelates of his time — 
prelates whose appointment was not due to the crown, — he 
remembered that he was, above all else, a shepherd of 
Christ's flock. Prom the very beginning of his episcopal 
career he seemed to think that he was living in one of those 
early centuries when preaching was the chief duty of a 
bishop, and his exclusive prerogative (1). He realized how- 

(t) In the early days of Christianity, who bad the right to preach? Origen (185-253) 
says that " the bishops, priests, and deacons teach us, and rebuke our vices with severe 
words." (Horn. 1 in Ps. xxxvii.) This remark, however, must be understood as applying, 
in its absoluteness, only to the Eastern churches, which all, from the earliest days, observed 
discipline inculcated in the (authentic or not) "Apostolic Canon, decreeing that any bishop 
or priest who neglects his clergy or people, and does not teach them, is to be deposed." 
(No. 57.) Euseblus tells us that Origen preached in Jerusalem and in Caesarea of Pales- 
tine, and Socrates says that priests preached in Cyprus and in Cappadocia. Many of St. Chry- 
sostom's finest homilies were delivered before his elevation to the episcopacy. Certainly 
the priests of Alexandria were forbidden to preach in the fourth century ; but this decree 
was issued, as we are told by Socrates. Sozomenes, and Nicephorus, because of the audacity 
of Arlus. In the West, however, during the first centuries of Christianity, in most dio- 
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ever, that his was an age when it was not sufficient for 
the parochial clergy to instruct their congregations by 
means of homilies taken from the ancient Fathers. The 
need of real preachers was great in the twelfth century ; 
that need had not yet been supplied by the Orders which were 
soon to be founded by Saints Dominic and Francis. Bishop 
Maurice resolved to transform his priests, whenever possible, 
into so many sacred orators. With this intention, he com- 
posed for their use a collection of plans for sermons. And 
for the benefit of such persons as believe, or feign to believe, 
that in the Middle Age all spiritual works were couched in 
Latin, we note that these models of discourses were written 
in French, and — considering that the Age of Louis XIV. 
had not yet arrived — in very elegant French. The reader 
of these skeleton sermons perceives at once that they are 
destined to become, after amplification, short but substantial 
instructions for those who have just attended at the celebra- 
tion of the parochial Mass. They are, in fact, excellent 
models for those familiar but solid " short sermons " which 
the French call prunes. In them there is no display of zeal 

ceses priests were not allowed to preach, at least in the presence of the bishop; and in Africa 
this rule was so strictly observed that it was not left to the discretion of the bishop to relax 
it. Valerius, Bishop of Bona, seems to have been the first African bishop to allow a priest 
to preach before him, and the privilege was granted to St. Augustine. So iudignant did 
the other African prelates show themselves because of this action of Valerius, that St. 
Jerome was moved to write: " The custom of some churches imposing silence on priests 
in the presence of their bishop, is abominable. One would think that the bishops are jeal- 
ous or that they cannot condescend to listen." (Epist. ad Xepot.) In Gaul the discipline 
varied. Gennadius, writing about the year 470, speaks of Museus, a priest of Marseilles, aj 
preaching in 461 ; but it is certain that in many Gallic dioceses preaching was the special 
office of the bishops, until the Council of Vaison decreed, in 529, that every parish should 
frequently enjoy such ministration. In the Iberian Peninsula, as late as the year 619, we 
And a Council of Seville establishing that no priest shall presume to preach in the pres- 
ence of his bishop. However, we must not suppose that in those Western dioceses where 
preaching was reserved to the bishop, the laity heard the word of God only on the rare 
occasions of an episcopal visitation ; for at nearly every meeting of the faithful the pastor 
read a homily of some Father. That deacons preached, even in the first* days of the 
Church, is evident from Holy Writ: this office of preacher caused Philip, one of the seven 
deacons, to be styled an evangelist (.icf.s xxi.) St- Ignatius, who was mat tyred in the 
year 107, praises the sermons of a deacon named Philo. and encourages the eloquence of 
Hero, a deacon of Antioch. During the fearful persecutions of the first three centuries of 
our era, the principal attention of the pagan tribunals wa's'directed against the deacons, 
not only because of the Church treasures of which they were the custodians, but on account 
of their preaching office. It is interesting to observe here that In many dioceses of the 
East it would have heen Impossible to adopt the Latin custom of restricting the obligation 
of preaching to the hishop; for the Orientals had become so fond of sermons that frequently 
one was followed by a second, and then by a third— generally, however, delivered by differ 
ent clergvmen. (Chrysostom ; limn. 26 in EpM. 1 ad Tim.) 
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for science ; not even any leaning toward those scholastic 
subtleties which are popularly supposed to have formed the 
soul of every rnediseval intellectual effort. Each sermon is 
a simple explanation of the Gospel of the day, interspersed 
with practical advice for the auditors. In the introduction 
to his manual, the bishop insists on the preaching of the 
divine word in season and out of season ; and he warns his 
clergy that success will attend their efforts only when solid 
attainments in sacred learning are joined to their holiness 
of life. He advises each one to possess and to study con- 
tinually the Sacramentm' y, the Lectionary, the Collection of 
Penitential Canons, the Psalter, and the Calendar ; although 
it is certain that in those days, when books were as rare and 
costly as they were solid, a priest's annual income would 
scarcely have purchased any one of the works recommended. 
The zeal of Maurice de Sully for the sanctification of his 
people led him to request the celebrated Foulques de Neuilly, 
the enthusiastic but prudent preacher of the Second Crusade, 
to devote many of his later years to missions in every part of 
the diocese of Paris ; and the chroniclers of that time grow 
eloquent when they elescribe the consequent improvement of 
morals in the French capital (1). 

Although not the chief city of France in ecclesiastical digni- 
ty (2), Paris, as capital of the kingdom, naturally surrounded 
the mitre of Maurice de Sully with much of its own splendor. 
During eight centuries the piety of monarchs and nobles had 
so added to the estates possessed by the bishop of Paris, 
that much of the time of Maurice was devoted to the cares 
of their administration. The zeal of the prelate in this re- 
gard has been well illustrated by instructive details in a work 
published in 1890 by M. Mortet in the sixteenth volume of 

(1) Otlio de S. Blasio, a Benedictine of Constance, tells ns that, as a consequence of the 
preaching of Foulques. many usurers and dishonest merchants and tradesmen frequently 
threw themselves at his feet, avowed their guilt, and made restitution on the spot. 
Wherever he preached, abandoned women would rush toward the pulpit, cut off their 
tresses, and bewail their sins. Foulques procured husbands for some of these penitents ; 
hut so many desired to lead penitential lives in cloistered retirement, that he obtained 
from the king, in their favor, the foundation of the Cistercian Abbey of St. Anthony. 

(2) The archbishop of Lyons was primate of France until the Revolution of 1789 erase* 
nearly every ancient landmark in the kingdom. Although the see of Paris was established 
in the third century by St. Denis (not by the Areopagite, as was once believed), it did not 
become aj> archbishopric until 1622. 
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the Memoirs of the Society for the History of Paris. But why 
such a state of affairs ? Why, the hypercritical iiml the 
anti-clerical may ask, should the Church countenance a sys- 
tem which consumed time that ought to have been given to 
the service of the altar? And was so much wealth a benefit 
to the Church ? These specious insinuations are refuted 
when one remembers that the funds of which Maurice was 
trustee were, like those of all the other bishops and abbots 
of that time, devoted to the erection and care of churches, to 
the modest support of the parish clergy, to the relief of the 
poor, to the care of the sick, to the education of youth ; and, 
far more frequent!}- than our modern historians record, to 
the needs of the State. As for the revenue which might re- 
main after the liquidation of these obligations, a visit to the 
grand cathedral of Not re-Dame de Paris will convince the 
reader that the money was put to good use by Maurice de 
Sully- Like the author of The Imitation of Christ, like near- 
ly all the architects of the cathedrals of the Middle Age, the 
original architect of Notre-Dame de Paris labored for the 
glory of God, and not for the praise of men ; and therefore 
he took care that his name should not be transmitted to 
posterity (1). But no veil of modesty could possibly cover 
the name of the episcopal projector, to whose generosity the 
grand mouument owes its existence. The original cathedral 
had seen six centuries of existence when, in 1163, the corner- 
stone of the new edifice was laid by Pope Alexander III., 
who had sought refuge in Prance from the persecutions ot 
the German emperor Barbarossa, and his creature, the anti- 
pope, " Victor IY." The year 1177 witnessed the comple- 
tion of the choir of the vast edifice ; in 1182 the high altar 
was consecrated by the papal legate ; and in 1196 the roof 
was about to be constructed, when Maurice de Sull}- went to 
his reward. The immediate successor of Maurice erected 
the facade and the towers, and many other bishops of Paris 
labored for the non-essential but beautiful features of the 
cathedral ; still, the credit of the principal part of the work 

(1) Several architects labored on Notre-Dame hefore. with its wealth of ornamentation, 
it was completed : and of these, we only have the name of one— Jean de Chelles, who 
corstrueted the southern transept in the thirteenth century. 
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will always be given to the prelate who began his ecclesias= 
tical career as a " poor scholar " of Sully. 

When St. Thomas a Becket sought a French refuge from . 
the persecutions of Henry II.— persecutions at which, alas ! 
some English bishops connived,— Maurice de Sully was fore- 
most among the French prelates in encouraging King Louis 
VII. to persevere in his truly royal refusal to banish his guest 
from French soil. Just as he had refused to deliver Pope 
Alexander III. into the hands of his German enemy, so 
Louis VII. assured the archbishop of Canterbury of a con- 
tinuance of his hospitality. The letters which were sent 
to the Pontiff on this occasion, by Maurice, and by the 
bishops of Sens and Nevers, are redolent of the sentiments 
which actuated their monarch when he thus replied to 
Henry's demand to repel " the late primate " : " You are 
king of England, and I also am a king ; but I would not 
depose the least one of the clerics of my kingdom. The 
defence of exiles from persecution, especially ecclesiastics, 
has ever been one of the glories of the French crown." 
When the light of seven hundred years of history had 
come to his aid, Michelet, who is not regarded with 
suspicion by the foes of Papal Eome, found himself con- 
strained to admit that the interests of the human race were 
defended by the holy Becket ; but without that light which 
was to be furnished by the centuries which were yet to 
come, Maurice de Sully was able to perceive the conse- 
quences of the struggle which had been initiated by the 
" Constitutions of Clarendon." We have three of the letters 
which Maurice wrote to Pope Alexander III., criticising 
respectfully but candidly the hesitancy of the Pontiff in the 
matter of adopting extreme measures against the king of 
England, and against the episcopal sycophants who were 
ready to ruin the cause of religion that they might bask in 
the smile of royalty. In the first letter we read : " Let the 
bishop of London, and the other enemies of the Church 
whom Thomas has justly though tardily anathematized, be 
crushed entirely by that Kock of Peter which has so often 
crushed men like them (1). If this criminal audacity goes 

(1) For an account of the dastardly conduct of these prelates, see our Vol. ii., p. 293 : et 
seqq. 
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unpunished, we may expect the speed}- ruin of the Church 
in England." In his second letter Maurice says: "Our 
Most Christian King shares the sufferings of the archbishop 
of Canterbury ; the entire kingdom pities him, and every- 
one asks himself whether the Apostolic See can be deceived 
in so evident a matter. What criminal will ever be con- 
demned, if this king of England is not brought to account 
for so manifest an outrage, for so patent a contempt of the 
Church? How shall innocence henceforth escape the wiles 
of the calumniator, if you do not come to the aid of this 
archbishop and of his companions in exile ? . . . It is our 
heartfelt prayer, and that of the entire Church in France, 
that Your Holiness now put an end to this great scandal ; 
that you teach this king of England to conduct himself in a 
Christian manner ; and that you exercise in its plenitude 
the prerogative of the king of kings." Letters like these 
of Maurice de Sully determined Pope Alexander III. to send 
a warning letter to the royal criminal, announcing: "We 
have not thought it proper to close our eyes to your 
obstinacy any longer, nor shall we again close the mouth of 
the aforesaid bishop. We now allow him to do his duty 
freely : to punish you with the weapons of ecclesiastical 
severity for the injuries which you have heaped on him and 
his diocese " (1). The threatened excommunication only 
deferred the catastrophe. Thomas a Becket gave his life 
for his flock ; and it is edifying to read that not the least of 
his consolations, during his exile in the Land of the Lillies, 
came from the " poor scholar " of Sully. 

Till. — " Legends " of the Saints. 

During the latter part of the Middle Age, and indeed as 
late as the sixteenth century, no book, after the Bible, was 
so much studied as the Golden Legend, or " Lives of the 
Saints," by James de Yoragine. In the Age of Faith no 
book could appeal so strongly to the affections, aspirations, 
and even interests of men, as did one which laid bare the 
foundations of that faith which was their very life, and 
another which taught them how thousands of their fellows 
fl) Roger of Hovf.den : Annals. 
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had built upon those foundations the edifice of their own 
salvation. The name of James de Voragine was a house- 
hold word in Christendom for many centuries ; and neverthe- 
less the very name of his family is ignored, for the term 
" De Voragine " is variously derived from the village of 
Vorago, near Savona in Italy, from our author's reputation 
as a devourer of literature, and from his extraordinary 
facility in Scriptural citation, as though he ever had at hand 
an inexhaustible mine of apt quotations. He informs us 
that he joined the Order of Preachers at Genoa in 1244, 
when he was fifteen years of age (1). According to the 
conscientious and critical work of Echard (2), he was an 
able theologian, a zealous and pathetic orator, an accurate 
interpreter of Scripture, and an edifying religious. It was 
James de Voragine who, realizing that the then fully devel- 
oped Italian language had finally supplanted the mother Latin 
in general use among his countrymen, first translated the 
entire Bible into the new idiom, half a century before Dante, 
through his immortal poem, gave precision to that idiom (3). 
Sixtus of Siena (d. 1569), regarded as the founder of the 
historico-critical method of Biblical study, greatly praises 
this translation for exactness— a fact worthy of note when 
we remember that the Dominican Passavanti, one of the 
best prose writers of the fourteenth century, found the 
opposite fault, and worse ones, in every translation that had 
yet appeared, whether Italian, French, Provencal, English, 
German, or Hungarian (4). Spondanus says that no author 
was more imbued with the principles of St. Augustine, and 
rthat he had learned this doctor's works almost by heart (5). 
In 1267, although only twenty-three years of age, James de 
Voragine was chosen provincial of his Order in Lombardy, 
and as he filled this office during twenty years, his brethren 
must have been persuaded of his talents, piety, and wisdom, 

(1) Genoese Chronicle, in Muratori's Italian Writers, Vol. ix. 

(2) Writers of the Order of Preachers, Voi. i., p. 454. Paris, 1719. 

(3) "That Dante created the Italian language off-handed can be asserted only by one 
who, through convenience or ignorance, repeats the sayings of others. To say nothing of 
other persons, his friend Guido Cavaicanti spoke Italian like a modern. DanU directed 
Italian to sublime nights ; he didinot arrange, but determined it." Canto ; Universal 
History, b. xiii., en. 28. 

(4) Mirror of Penance. (5) At year 1292, No. 8. 
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for we must remember that the sons of St. Dominic 
were still glowing with their primitive fervor. In 1292 
the Cathedral Chapter of Genoa elected him as their arch- 
bishop. For more than fifty years Genoa had suffered 
intensely from the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
and one of the prelate's first tasks was to put an end to the 
civil strife, and to efface its cruel traces from his diocese. 
His four immediate predecessors had struggled in vain to 
this end, and Pope Innocent IV. had personally endeavored, 
during a visit to Genoa, to restore tranquillity. But nothing 
discouraged James de Voragine, aud in 1295 success crowned 
his efforts (1). It has been said that our author was a 
Ghibellme, and that on an Ash-Wednesday, when Pope Boni- 
face VIII. perceived him kneeling to receive the ashes, the 
Pontiff dashed a quantity into the prelate's eyes, saying : " Re- 
member, man, that thou art a Ghibellme, and that with thy fel- 
low-Ghibellines thou shalt return to dust ! " But there is no 
foundation for a story so unworthy of the grand character of 
Boniface and of that of the archbishop, though Sismondi 
adduces a passage of Stella's Genoese Annals, and under the 
presumed authority of a greater name, Muratori, to show 
that Pope Boniface committed the violence in question 
toward Porchetto Spinola, the Ghibellme successor of De 
Voragine (2). But Muratori does not sanction even this 
latter tale, as Sismondi would have us believe that he does. 
He declares that " it smacks of the fabulous— fabtdam sajjit." 
Touron, an excellent annalist of the Dominican Order (3), 
well describes the life of De Voragine as devoted entirely 
to study and religion ; but the Jansenist Baillet, one of the 
most bitter contemners of the Golden Legend, shows super- 
fluous grief because of a fancied beatification of the arch- 
bishop on the part of the Genoese and the Dominican 
Order (4). " We do not know," replies Touron, " whether 
the people or the church of Genoa have ever given the title 
of Blessed to this bishop, but we know that M. BaiUet 
attributes to the Dominicans pretensions which they do not 
entertain." 

(1) IV.helli; Sacred Italy, Vol. iv., rol. 888. Venice, 1717-22. (2) Lor. cit. 

(3i HMnry nf the Illustrious Members of the Order of St. Dominic. Paris. 1743. 
14) Discourse oji the Lives of the Saints. 5 33. 
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The principal work of De Voragine is undoubtedly that to 
which he gave the name of " Legenda Sanctorum — Stories of 
the Saints," but which came to be called, in time, the Legenda- 
Aurea — " Golden Legend," and also Historia Longobardica — 
" History of Lombardy," because it finished with an abridged 
history of that country. There now exist more than a hun- 
dred editions of the work, and in every civilized language. 
Here we must remark at once that the title of the book is apt 
to mislead a modern reader. When moderns use the word 
" Legend," it is in the sense of something uncertain, perhaps 
fanciful in the main, and often fabulous ; but in the days of 
James de Voragine, the word signified " something to be 
read," without any implication of doubt as to its foundation 
in the world of fact. Therefore we must beware of supposing 
that our author presented his Lives as mere legends ; such 
a theory would be too favorable to the school which, as 
Catholics, we must combat. The entire Avork is an explana- 
tion of the Office as it is recited, day by day, during the 
ecclesiastical year. Naturally, therefore, the Lives of the 
Saints received prominent attention, for the feast of some 
canonized servant of God occurs every day. " The principal 
object of the author," remarks an erudite writer, " is to teach 
the faithful the meaning of every solemnity recognized by 
the official calendar of the* Catholic world. Since each 
ceremony has its own significance, he explains that meaning 
by means of certain traditions — sometimes very extra- 
ordinary ones, and as in his time it was not so easy as it is 
to-day to lay T one's hand on the life of a saint as the feast 
comes around, James de Voragine conceived the idea of 
gathering in one great work, in a form more diffuse than that 
furnished by the Lessons of the Breviary, all the particular 
Lives of the blessed ones proposed by the Church for the ven- 
eration and imitation of her children " (1). He reproduces, 
as nearly as possible, the style of every author Avhom he cites ; 
and the dialectic form of his moralizations, which so greatly 
charmed his contemporaries, sIioavs that the people of the 
Middle Age Avere much better informed than our age generally 
supposes. 

(1) The Abbe" Rose, in tbe Revue de VArt Chretien, 1867, p. 39. 
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The value of the Golden Legend was first impugned by 
James Lacopius, an unfrocked friar who apostatized in 15GG. 
He not only rejected all that sound criticism justly blames 
in the Legend, but denied the credibility of many of its 
histories which are incoutestably true. However, having 
returned to the fold of the Church, he sealed his devotion to 
the faith with his blood, being martyred by the Calvinists 
at Gorcum in the Netherlands, on July 9th, 1572, together 
with eighteen other ecclesiastics, secular and regular (1). 
At the last moment of his terrible agonies he threw his 
famous book, the Refutation of the Golden Legend, into the 
flames. Launoy, the " un-uicher of the saints," as his extrava- 
gant scepticism in all hagiographical matters caused him to 
be styled (2), narrates that Despence, a celebrated doctor of 
Paris in the College of Navarre, fiercely declaimed, one day 
while preaching (y. 1543) against the Golden Legend as 
being a tissue of lies ; but the critic adds that the doctor 
afterward publicly retracted, on the demand of the Faculty 
of Paris (3). This proves that as yet, in the sixteenth 
century, the famous collection found champions among the 
learned. Melchior Canus, a great light of the Dominican 
Order, and one of the first among Catholic theologians, is 
adduced by Elias Dupin, a most erudite scholar of the 
seventeenth century, as denunciatory of the Legend (4). 
Dupin says that De Voragine amassed, " without any critical 
discernment, a quantity of narratives mostly fabulous. This 
is the opinion of Melchior Canus on this writer : • The Legend 
was compiled by a man who had an iron tongue and a leaden 
heart, and whose judgment was neither correct nor prudent ; 
he give us monstrosities rather than miracles.' But if this 
archbishop is not to be admired for his writings, he is to be 
esteemed for his piety. He was very devout, and very 
charitable to the poor, to whom he gave nearly all his 
revenue." Now the great Dominican never pronounced this 



(1) Echard ; loc. cil., p. 4JC— Roman Breviary, in Sup)>L, July !>. 

(L') Whenever the parish priest of St. Koch at Paris met this hyperergic, he invariably 
made an extraordinary deferential salutation, "for fear," he would say, "lest some day 
M. Lannoy may rob me of my dear St. Koch." 

(3) History of the Royal Selwtil of Navarre in Paris, Vol. i., p. 297. 

(4) Histary of the Controversies of the Tlnrtecnlh Century. Paris, 1701. 
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opinion on De Voragine. The words cited by Dupin are 
those of Louis Vives, a famous Spanish Humanist. Canus 
does not even mention the Legend or its author, in his vigor-, 
ous onslaught against false Lives of the Saints. The Jansen- 
ist Baillet finds fault with Bollandus for trying to mollify the 
extravagantly strong censure of Vives. Bollandus says : 

" I have always esteemed Louis Vives most highly but I 

wonder when so grave and moderate a man styles so wise 
and holy a person one of iron tongue and leaden heart. . . . 
James de Voragine, like all his contemporaries, did not 
possess a cultivated style, but he was learned and pious, and 
was a man of singular prudence and judgment ; so much so, 
that he was more capable than Vives or Erasmus of judging 
as to the probability of his narratives " (1). Bollandus 
insists against Wicellius (2), that James de Voragine con- 
sulted ancient authorities of reliability : " I cannot doubt it ; 
I even find that the majority of his narratives agree with the 
original documents " (3). 

Undoubtedly the Golden Legend has many grave faults. 
In the first place, grievous and even absurd errors are fre- 
quently committed in the etymological and other derivations 
of names. Thus, for example, we read that the name of St. 
Denis, "Dionysius," is derived " from Diana, i. e., Venus, the 
goddess of beauty, and ' st/os,' i. e., God, as though the bearer 
were beautiful before God." Again, the compiler is too 
prone to credit every story of heavenly visions, ecstasies, dia- 
bolical possessions, etc. But it is to be noted, remarks Fleury, 
that De Voragine never invented any of the stories which a 
more advanced critical science has relegated to the realms of 
the fabulous ; they, and similar ones, are found in Vincent of 
Beauvais and other preceding writers ; our author " merely 
added some embellishments, discourses, and probable cir- 
cumstances, which he deemed an edification to the reader, 
and he did so with good judgment." 

(1) The text has : " Erat nnn motfn doctus et pins, sed pmdentki judicioquesingulari, 
ut quam prolxibiUa essent quae scriberet, Vive Eraxmoque melius pntuerit judicare." 
Vol. )., p. 20. 

(2) Speaking of that critic's History of the Saints. Metz. 1541. 

(3) If the reader desires to know how far James de Voragine carried his investigations, 
he may consult the Abbe Roze, foe. cit., who arranged all these authorities in chronolojri- 
cal order. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONVERSION OF THE FRANKS. THE ALLEGED CRUELTIES OF 
CLOVIS AND OF ST. CLOTILDA.* 

It has been said that when God erases, He is about to 
write again. In the fifth century of our era God made use 
of the barbarians to destroy the Roman Empire in the "West ; 
and on the resulting tabula rasa He traced the future annals 
of a new civilization, in which the instruments of His justice 
and of His loving wisdom, transformed by His Church, were 
to play a prominent part. These barbarians — these " con- 
scripts of God," as Chateaubriand happily styled them — were 
the blind accomplishes of an eternal design. The new re- 
ligion, recently issued from the Catacombs, had need of new 
peoples, and the need was well satisfied ; for twenty years 
after Odoacer the Herulan had reduced the Eternal City and 
had put an end to the Western Empire, there occurred in 
Gaul an event which initiated that marvellous series of events 
which medheval writers gratefully described as the Gesta 
Dei per Francos — the wondrous deeds which God performed 
through the arms of the French, and which are discerned in 
even more modern times by such historians as grasp the 
truth that there can be no true philosophy of history for him 
who ignores the directing power of the Most High in the af- 
fairs of nations. There are two theories concerning the origin 
of the Franks. One holds that they were a Germanic people, 
and that Tacitus mentions them when he speaks of the 
Istevoni — a league of the Cherusci, Sicambri, Cauci, Catti 
and Brutteri. According to this idea, the Cherusci became 
weak after the days of Arminius, and were for some time 
protected by the Catti ; then recovering some of their olden 
strength, and acquiring a preponderance in the league, they 
assumed the names of Salic or River (Jiipuarii) Franks, ac- 
cording as they dwelled near to the Saal or to the Rhine. 
However, some historians contend that the Franks were dis- 

* Most of this chapter appeared as an article in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Vol. XXI. 
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tinct from the Germans, and that originally they inhabited 
what are now Denmark and the duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg. During the reign of Gallienus, the Franks 
crossed the Khine and advanced even into Spain, and at Tarra- 
gona they embarked for Mauritania ; then loading themselves 
with booty, they returned to their own land. In the middle of 
the fourth century they became nominal subjects of Rome, and 
defended the Rhenish frontier against the other barbarians. 
Many poets, and some historians, speak of a Frankish king, 
Pharamond, whose reign they ascribe to the neighborhood 
of the year A. D. 420 ; and authentic history tells of King 
Clodion, under whom the Salic Franks, about the year 440, 
advanced to the Somme. Meroveus, the founder of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, was one of the victors at the battle of Chal- 
ons, in 451. Childeric, son of Meroveus, ascended the 
throne in 458 ; but his immoralities disgusted the nation, and 
he was forced to flee to Thuringia, whereupon the Franks 
chose as chief, probably not as king, the Roman Count of 
Soissons, general of the Roman forces in that part of Gaul. 
This nobleman, Egidius, was faithful to the Emperor Major- 
ian, and therefore hostile to Ricimer, the Warwick of that 
day ; consequently, he found himself deposed in favor of 
Gundioc, king of the Burgundians, and he saw the Visigoth, 
Theodoric II., with the connivance of Ricimer, occupy the 
Narbonnaise, his line of communication with Italy. Then 
Egidius invited the banished Childeric, whom the Franks 
now yearned for, to return to his throne. Childeric bade 
farewell to his host, the Thuringian monarch, but took with him 
the queen, Basina, who had become infatuated with him. 
Childeric expelled from Gaul the Alani, whom Theodoric II. 
had pushed as far as the Loire ; and he consolidated his pow- 
er over the Salic Franks. He died in 481 ; and the Franks 
lifted on their bucklers, in token of their submission to his 
rule, the young Clodoveus (Chlodowig or Clovis), the issue 
of the late king's adulterous union with Basina. 

At this time five different peoples occupied Gaul. In the 
centre were the Romans ; but we must remember that this 
term was then applied to such of the olden Gauls as had not 
imitated the Armoricaus (Bretons) in proclaiming their in- 
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dependence, or had not recognized the sway of some barbar- 
ian monarch. Although the Western Empire had been dead 
for five years, the Human authority was still represented by 
Syagrius, a son of the famous Egidius, who ruled over the 
cities of Beauvais, Soissons, Amiens, Troves, ltheims, and 
their dependent territories. The Armoricans were in the 
west, the Alemanni in the northeast, the Burguudians in the 
east, and the Visigoths in the south. The Romans, Gallo- 
Romans, and Armoricans were Catholics ; the Burguudians 
and Visigoths were Avians ; while the Franks and Alemanni 
were Pagans. The power exercised by Count Syagrius was 
regarded as the sole legitimate authority in Gaul, having a 
duration of five centuries for its sanctiou, whereas the 
barbarian and Armoricau governments relied only on the 
sword. Hence it was understood that if the Gauls were ever 
to resolve on a conquest of their national independence, they 
certainly would fight in the name of the Roman Empire. 
Therefore the destruction of that remnant of Roman domina- 
tion, to which the Gauls still avowed an honorable fidelity, 
would naturally be the aim of any enterprising individual 
who would essay the formation of one state out of all the 
discordant elements which confronted his ambition. Clovis 
perceived this truth, and when the eastern emperor, beut on 
a restoration of the Western Empire, appointed the Frankish 
king general of the Roman armies in Gaul, the young mon- 
arch felt that the time for action had arrived. In virtue of 
his new title, he demanded obedience from Syagrius, and 
when the proud Roman refused to abdicate his rank, 5,000 
Franks advanced on Soissons. The count led his few sol- 
diers to the open field ; and having been defeated, he fled to 
Toulouse, the capital of Alaric II., king of the Visigoths. 
Soissons opened its gates to the conqueror ; and in less than 
a year he was master of all the territories which the Romans 
had possessed between the Loire and the Rhine. Then, 
fearing that Syagrius would incite the neighboring princes 
to combine against the Franks, Clovis menaced Alaric with 
war unless the Roman general were delivered to him. The 
Visigoth dared not refuse, and the unfortunate was put to 
death. Clovis now sought for a bride, and his choice of Clo- 
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tilda, a Burgundian princess and a Catholic, although she 
had been raised in an Arian court, gained for him the hearts 
of the Gallo-Romans. From the day of her marriage every 
Catholic eye in Gaul was turned toward Clotilda as to one 
who was to be the divine instrument for the conversion of the 
great Clovis to the true religion and a humane policy. In 
496 the Alemanni, burning to emulate the Franks, advanced 
as far as Cologne and attacked Sigebert, king of the Ripuarii ; 
whereupon Olovis, being a nephew of Sigebert, led his 
Salic Franks to the rescue. The hostile forces met at Tol- 
biac ; the Alemanni were routed, and Clovis annexed to his 
dominions all the Alemannic conquests between the Mo- 
selle and the Rhine, together with a large district on the 
right of the latter river. All of these Frankish conquests 
nowreceived the name of Francia Rhenana — Rhenish France. 
The remaining Alemannic territories, Vindelicia alone ex- 
cepted, were accorded to a duke of Alemania, who swore to 
be a vassal of the Frank monarch. Vindelicia was given to 
the Ostrogothic sovereign, Theodoric, who had acted as a 
mediator in effecting peace. This victory of Tolbiac was the 
occasion of the conversion of Clovis. In the beginning of 
the action the Franks, greatly outnumbered, were on the 
point of retreating, when their king thought of the God of 
Clotilda. He vowed that if he conquered the adorers of 
Odin, he would become a Christian ; and on the ensuing 
Christmas Day he was baptized by St. Remy in that baptis- 
tery at Rheims which still remains as a monument of one of 
the most important revolutions which the world has seen. 
The entire Frankish nation soon followed their monarch into 
the Fold of Christ ; and from that date they became the most 
efficient constituent, after the Catholic Church, the informing 
spirit, of the new civilization. Pope Anastasius II. grant- 
ed to the Frankish kings the title of " Most Christian," and 
styled them the " Eldest Sons of the Church " (1) — qualifica- 
tions which were historically correct, since at that time the 
eastern emperor was a Eutychian heretic, and all the west- 
ern Christian princes of any importance were Arians (2). 

(!) ForthP antiquity of this title, see our Vol. iii., p. 369. 

(2) About the year 377 tht- Girths asked the Emperor Valens, an Arian. for permission tc 
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The consequences of the conversion of Clovis were immedi- 
ate and supremely important. All the cities of Brittany sub- 
mitted to the Frank is h sceptre ; all the Gallo-Roinans re- 
garded Clovis as their liberator from the yoke, either act- 
ual or threatened, of the Arian Visigoths and Burgundians ; all 
the Roman legions which were still stationed between the 
Seine and the Loire entered the service of him whom the 
Vicar of Christ had blessed ; and the Roman eagles and 
Labarum shed some of their ancient splendor over the war- 
riors of the new Christian nation. Gallo-Romans and Franks 
were soon amalgamated by the force of their common 
Christianity ; the foundations of France were laid. 

In his last will and testament, St. Remy thus speaks of 
the family of Clovis : " I raised it to the supreme rank of 
royal majesty ; I baptized them all in the waters of salvation ; 
I gave to them the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and I 
consecrated their head as king with the Holy Chrism." But 
on that Christmas Day of 496 it was not only the family of 
Clovis, not only those 3,000 of his warriors who were baptized 
with him, whom Christendom acclaimed as they issued from 
the baptistery of Rheims ; then all France was assigned by 
the hand of God to a pre-eminent place in the destinies of 
the world. "Nearly two hundred years after Constantine," 
says Lacordaire, " there was, as yet, no Christian nation in 
the world (1). The empire was formed of twenty different 
races, united indeed in administration, but separated by 

settle in Roman territory, and the request was granted on condition that thev embraced 
Arianism. One of their deputies, a bishop named Ulphilas— a man of talent, who had 
shown much orthodox zeal at the Council of Nice— yielded sufflcieutly to the imperial wiles 
to permit his nation to obey the sovereign's behest, although he himself continued to preach 
the Catholic doctrine, at least in its substantial integrity. Very soou the pest was com- 
municated to all the allies of the Goths, such as the Gepidi, the Ostrogoths, the Vandals, 
the Alani, etc. Genseric led his Vandals into Arianism in 42S. Gondebald did the same 
for his Burgundians in 430. The Anglo-Saxons in Britain were still idolators.— Tili.emont, 
Hist. Ecclcs., at y. 377 ; Ceiller, art. Ulphilas. 

d) This sentence is misleading, if one does not remember that the illustrious Dominican 
uses the word " nation " in its strict sense : that is. applying it only to a politically-organ- 
ized, united, and independent people. At the time of the baptism of Clovis, there were 
very many peoples in Western Europe who were entirely Catholic ; and in the East, very 
far from all had succumbed to heresy. In Europe, the Italians were not the only ones who 
rejected Arianism ; the Gauls and the Britons (the latter then relegated to Cambria) were 
Catholics. And for half a century the Scots, afterward known as the " Irish," had bee 
Catholics, and they were then propagating the faith in Caledonia. The term " barbarian ' 
was then applied pre-eminently to the various hordes of Teutonic origin ; and therefoi 
it was said that the Franks were the first " barbaric " nation to receive the faith. 
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their traditions and customs ; and a new germ of division 
had been planted by Arianism, a most active and fruitful 
heresy. Then the empire was beset by barbarous popu- 
lations whose greed was ever increasing, and who were either 
given to idolatry or subjugated by Arianism. But now be- 
hold the work of God ! Not far from the banks of the Rhine, 
a barbarian chieftain was engaged in battle with other bar- 
barians. His followers were giving way ; and in his peril he 
bethought him of the God whom his wife adored, and whose 
power she had often lauded. He invokes that God ; and vic- 
tory having declared for him, he prostrates himself at the 
feet of the God of Clotilda. That God was Christ ; that king, 
that queen, that bishop, that victory, were the French na- 
tion ; and the French nation was the first Catholic nation 
which God gave to His Church " (1). If it had been given 
to St. Remy to see through the veil of the future, he would 
have known- that a national birth was effected by the re- 
generating waters which he poured on the head of Clovis. 
" Forth from the Baptistery of Rheims issued France and 
all her destinies ; the age of. Charlemagne, the freedom of 
the communes, the genius of scholasticism, the glories of the 
Crusades, the days of St. Louis, the heroism of Joan of Arc, 
the valor of Henry IV., the splendor of Louis XIV., the 
eloquence of Bossuet, the great modern movement, and we 
ourselves. Yes, from that Baptistery we also came ; we 
who are Catholics, despite the scandals of the Great Schism, 
despite the seductions of the Reformation, despite the dia- 
bolical reign of Voltaire, despite the bloody persecutions of 
the Revolution. Despite all these terrible trials, we are 
Catholics. Long and magnificent is that history which has 
been termed the Gesta Dei per Francos ; for on its every page 
the grandeurof God and our national greatness stan d forth 
in indissoluble unity " (2). 

Fourteen centuries have passed since the Frankish king, 
Clovis, led the Burgundian princess, Clotilda, to the hy- 
meneal altar, thus opening the way to an event which was 



(1) Discourse on the Vocation of the French Nation, delivered in Notre Dame, Paris, 
February H, 1841. 

(2) Pkrreyte ; Panegyric on St. Clotilda. 
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to be one of the chief directive agents in the formation of 
modern history — the baptism of France. "With few strokes 
of his pen Feval lias described this wonderful conversion : 
" A man praying amid the ruins of the past, and a seed 
developing in Hie dense shade of the oaks — that was suf- 
ficient ; it was thus that God made France." The man pray- 
ing amid the ruins of Gallo-Eoman splendor and power was 
St. Renry, archbishop of Rheims ; the seed developing its 
great potentialities in the silence of oppression was St. Clo- 
tilda, a delicate flower which had survived the storm that 
had devastated everything around her, and still retained its 
native freshness and beauty. We must devote a few words 
to the career of this princess, for too many historians have 
sadly travestied it. Through her father, Clotilda descend- 
ed from Gondicarins, who, while defending his subjects from 
the invading Huns, perished at the hands of Attila. The 
JBurgundian dominions were then divided by his sons :Gon- 
demar, Godeghesil, Gondebald, and Chilperic. The last- 
named prince was the father of Clotilda. On the death of 
Godeghesil, Gondebald made war on his two other brothers ; 
Gondemar fell amid the flames of his last fortress ; while 
Chilperic, taken on the field of battle, was conveyed to Gen- 
eva, then the capital of the Burgundians, and massacred, to- 
gether with his wife and all his children, excepting Clotilda 
and one sister. At this time the Burgundians were Christ- 
ians, but had succumbed to the Arian heresy. Gondebald, 
although a fervent Arian, allowed full liberty to his nieces to 
practise the Catholic religion, in which they had been trained 
by their mother. Frequently Clotilda heard the voice of 
nature crying for vengeance on the murderer of her family ; 
but she ever hearkened to the promptings of divine grace to 
forgive him. Before many years the young princess became 
the idol of Geneva, so completely did she unite angelic beau- 
ty with the best gifts of a large heart and a grand soul. Clo- 
tilda had not reached her twentieth year, when, in 492, her 
fame was sounded in the ears of the great Clovis. He was 
seized with desire to make her his queen, and accordingly 
negotiated with Gondebald for her hand. The Burgundian 
sovereign willingly assented ; but at first the princess hesitat- 
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ed. The Franks were brave and glorious indeed, and the 
world already prognosticated their early arrival at the 
height of power ; but they were still pagans, and Clovis especi- 
ally was attached to the worship of the false deities with all 
the ardor of an impetuous and naturally religious heart. 
Clotilda reflected, however, that Clovis was held in great 
esteem by the bishops of Northern Gaul, and that the holy 
Remy, with whom she regularly corresponded on the affairs 
of her soul, had told her that he cherished great hopes that 
the brave Frank would yet become a Christian. What if she 
were to be the instrument of Providence in effecting so wonder- 
ful and happy a transformation ? In fine, Clotilda consented 
to become Queen of the Franks, and in due time set out for 
the court of Clovis. Only a few days had been spent on the 
journey when an event occurred which very nearly changed 
the current of Clotilda's career, and which helped to give rise 
to a calumny which is gleefully repeated by philosophistic 
historians. Shortly after the departure of the bridal cor- 
tege, there had returned to Geneva, from an embassy to Con- 
stantinople, a virulent enemy of our princess ; and on learning 
of the matrimonial treaty with Clovis, he sought to prevent 
its consummation. Aridins was a Roman, and the intimate 
confidant of Gondebald. He had been a Catholic, but had 
sacrificed his religion to political ambition, and had embraced 
Arianism. There was not a more ardent sectary among the 
Burgundians than this renegade, and he had often endeavored 
to draw Clotilda into apostasy ; but failing, and perceiving 
no favorable opportunity of injuring her, he had dissembled 
his rage, and bided his time. He now tried to procure a 
disavowal of the agreement with Clovis, and an order for the 
pursuit and interception of the princess. He represented to 
Gondebald that he risked great danger by placing Clotilda 
in the camp of the Franks. Even as a captive she had been 
formidable ; he had often suggested to his lord the propriety 
of ridding himself of the last of the serpent's brood. What 
would she not become, if raised to the Frankish throne ? 
Even when in the power of Gondebald, she had defied him 
by persisting in her Catholicism. If now she were support- 
ed by the Frankish army, what would she not effect ? The 
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king should remember tlnit Clotilil.-i \v;is of cirncoth.it forgot 
no injuries ; and that she had seen her father ;nul brother:-: 
murdered before her eyes, and her mother, torn from her em- 
braces, thrown into a well with a stone at her neck. Aridius 
prevailed; an armed force was immediately dispatched to.",r- 
rest the princess. But secretly as these measures had been 
taken, they came to the knowledge of a Catholic officer who 
was devoted to Clotilda ; and by means of a shorter road, im- 
practicable to the heavily accoutred troops, he managed to 
warn her. The resolution of the princess was soon taken. 
Leaving her litter, she was soon in the saddle ; and surround- 
ed by a few chosen cavaliers, she pushed ahead at full speed 
for the Frankish. frontier, while the main body of her late 
escort continued their march. No sooner had their mis- 
tress disappeared over the horizon, than the Franks, for her 
protection and their own, fired and otherwise devastated all 
the villages and forests in their rear, as they advanced, so 
that the pursuers found their progress so impeded that they 
were unable to prevent the little band and its precious charge 
from reaching the border in safety. 

This ravaging of the Burgundian territory, presumably 
by order of Clotilda, on the first occasion furnished her of 
satisfying a natural desire for vengeance, has given to au- 
thors of the freethinking school a specious advantage, when 
they adduce in favor of their theory of our saint's vindictive- 
ness a passage of St. Gregory of Tours (o-io-595), in which 
the holy chronicler, rightly styled the " father of French his- 
tory," seems to say that Clotilda, in her advanced age and 
widowhood, armed her sons against Burgundy, in order to 
further slake her thirst for revenge for the crime of Gondebald, 
committed thirty or forty years previously. This testimony 
of St. Gregory, say the philosophistic historians, is rendered 
more credible by the vengeance taken by the expectant bride ; 
and then they feign to show, from the words of the archbishop 
that her implacability, not military necessity and a desire to 
preserve their own lives, prompted the Frankish devastation. 
And in this vicious circle they pretend to find their proof 
that the Catholic Church has presented to the veneration of 
her children a virulent fury, or ;it best a person who quire 
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readily succumbed to the ordinary frailties of the descend- 
ants of Adam. Even Catholic authors of merit have accept- 
ed the story of Clotilda's two strokes of vengeance as authen- 
tic and indubitable, contenting themselves with a more or less 
successful minimization of the force of the argument deduced 
from the alleged facts by the freethinkers. Thus Cesare 
Cantu, as Catholic and truly philosophical a historian as 
ever wielded a pen, gives the generally credited version, 
unaccompanied by the slightest manifestation of doubt (1). 
Henrion evinces the same innocence of suspicion concerning 
the authenticity of the Gregorian text, though he extenuates 
the alleged guilt of the saint by the assertion of the rights 
of her sons over Burgundy. Eleury says nothing on the 
subject ; but from the fact that whenever he alludes to the 
Franks, he constantly cites St. Gregory as his source of 
information, we may conclude that he places no reliance on 
the passage in question. We may imagine how welcome to 
Henri Martin, who saw in St. Clotilda a spirit of blind and 
implacable vengeance, was the spectacle of one canonized 
saint incriminating another. But had this historical cham- 
pion of the modern anti-clerical school read the excellent 
disquisition of H. del' Epinois on the value of the writings 
of St. Gregory of Tours (2), or the still more convincing 
work of the Abbe de Barral (3), he would have felt less rea- 
son for complacency. The alleged inculpating text of St. 
Gregory of Tours runs as follows : " Queen Clotilda, address- 
ing Clodomir and her other sons, said to them : ' Let me 
never have to regret, my dear sons, having raised you to 
maturity. May my injuries excite your indignation, and 
enkindle an ardent zeal in your hearts to avenge the slaugh- 
ter of my father and mother.' Having heard these words, 
they turned toward Burgundy, and marched against Sigis- 
mund and his brother Godomar." Now, this delivery of her 
native Burgundy to rapine and pillage, this deluging of then 
peaceful homes with blood, this loosening of a flood which 
might engulf all Europe, is very unlike an act of that ven- 

(1) Universal History, bk. viii., ch. 9. 

(2) In the Annals of Christian Philosophy for February, 1862. 

(3) Examination of the Celebrated Text of St. Gregory of Tours on the War Against 
Sigismund. Ibi, December, 1862. 
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erable widow of Clovis, whom St. Gregory describes else- 
where as " passing her days near the tomb of St. Martin of 
Tours in all bcnitjmty and chastity." Of course, Henri Mar- 
tin accounts for this unchristian conduct b}' the purely 
gratuitous averment that among the barbarians Christianity 
existed only on the surface. Here is another vicious circle : 
to evince contested facts the character of the barbarians is 
adduced, and then this character is painted by the aid of 
these same contested facts. But though that barbarian 
blood boiled ever so fiercely, age should have somewhat 
cooled it, and about forty years had elapsed since the mur- 
der of Clotilda's relatives. Again, the alleged passage of 
St. Gregory confronts us with many absurdities which noth- 
ing compels us to admit. If it is to be accepted in evidence, 
how did Clotilda succeed so well in dominating her thirst 
for vengeance during the entire life of the guilty Gondebald ? 
Occasions for the satisfaction of her supposed lust for blood 
had not been wanting; and nevertheless, she had not induced 
her husband to gratify it. Once, when Gondebald was shut 
up in Avignon by the victorious Franks, she had but to in- 
sinuate the wish, and Clovis would not have accorded peace 
to the royal murderer, but would have exacted his wretched 
life. On another occasion' Gondebald had violated his troth 
to the Franks, and had refused his tribute of vassalage to 
their king. The queen certainly so far forgave as not to in- 
fluence Clovis toward severity ; for he overlooked the crime 
and made a new alliance with the culprit against Alaric. 
Again, she displayed anything but a vindictive spirit in not 
opposing the hearty welcome into the Frankish camp of that 
Aridius who had very nearly prevented her marriage, and 
had pursued her with Burgundian troops. And, finally, it 
is incredible that Clotilda should have kept peace for thirty 
or more years with the murderer of her family, only to take 
her revenge at last on the innocent and holy Sigismund. 
These and other absurdities force us to conclude that the 
unique motive of the sons in warring on Sigismund was 
their own ambition. 

But how are we to account for the incriminating words of 
St. Gregory of Tours? We cannot charge the holy chron- 
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icier with deliberate lying ; but we must remember that he 
wrote nearly a hundred years after the marriage of St. Clo- 
tilda. Aud as Henri Martin, unconsciously refuting his own- 
theory, admits : " That union and its important consequences 
struck the popular imagination so vividly that they became 
the text for romantic recitals, which every succeeding gen- 
eration enlarged and embellished." In this embellishment, 
then, and consequent alteration of the Gregorian manuscript, 
and not in the writings of the saintly chronicler, is to be 
found the source of the charge that Clotilda was a vindic- 
tive woman. These " highly embellished recitals " had im- 
pressed the imagination, perhaps even affected the critical 
faculties, of some copyist, monastic or secular, who was 
occupied in a reproduction of the saintly author's chronicle. 
Either in good or bad faith, he wrote his ornamenting ideas 
on the margin of his copy ; and in time some other copyist, 
perhaps in good faith, inserted the annotations in the text 
as originally the production of the recognized author of the 
work in hand (1). No fact is more familiar to historical in- 
vestigators than such interpolations in olden manuscripts ; 
and to detect the fraud is one of the chief tasks, as it is the 
most laborious, of the patient critic. In fine, we hold that 
St. Gregory of Tours was not the author of the passage which 
incriminates St. Clotilda. No other hypothesis can account 
for the eulogy which the same historian pronounces on the 
humility of tie queen : " Queen Clotilda so conducted her- 
self that she was honored by all. Neither the royalty of 
her sons, nor worldly ambition, nor wealth, could entice her to 
perdition ; but humility raised her to grace " (2). That the 
chronicle of St. Gregory has been grievously interpolated in 
many places, is satisfactorily proved by Le Cointe (3) and by 
Kries (4). That the passage in question must be rejected, 

(1) St. Gregory of Tours was well aware of the danger of alteration which all MSS. un- 
derwent in His day, from Indiscreet or malevolent interpolation. At the end of his work 
he placed this warning : " Although this volume is written in uncultivated style, I conjure 
all the priests of the Lord who hereafter govern the Church of Tours, and I do so by the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the judgment-day, if they do not wish losee them- 
selves then covered with confusion and condemned with the devil, that they never destroy 
this hook ; also that they never, in copying it, add any things or omit others." 

(2) Loc cit- (3) ^^Uximtknl Annals of the Franks. 
(*> Life and Writing of Greaory of Tows. Breslau, 1839. 
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has been -well demonstrated by the eminent Italian histor- 
ian, Carlo Troya (1), and by Alphonse de Boissieu (2). And 
now a word concerning the testimony of Fredegarius, which 
is also adduced by freethinkers in corroboration of their 
charge against St. Clotilda. This chronicler, speaking of 
the future queen's journey to the court of Clovis, says that 
before crossing the frontier and joining the king, who await- 
ed her at Troves, the princess asked her escort to pillage 
and burn two leagues of the Burgundian territory, on both 
sides of the road. They obtained permission of Clovis, and 
the Franks set themselves to the task. Then Clotilda is said 
to have prayed : " Almighty God, I thank Thee ! Now I see 
the beginning of my vengeance against the murderers of my 
family." Now, is it probable that Clovis, at such a time, and 
merely for the satisfaction of a woman's caprice, would have 
thus created a cause of war ? And how did the Frankish 
escort of Clotilda, pursued by the Burgundians, find leisure 
for the message to their sovereign and for the arrival of 
the reply? And remember that the expectant bride was just 
then running great risk of being captured and restored to the 
custody of her enemies ; for she was guarded, not by a power- 
ful army, but by a mere escort of honor. These consider- 
ations impel us to pass the same judgment on the testimony 
of Fredegarius that we have recorded concerning that of the 
Turensian chronicler. As to the prayer of thanksgiving 
which Clotilda is said to have offered on the consummation 
of her first vengeance for the slaughter of her relatives, we 
need not let it cause us much surprise. It is not very easy 
to draw the line where a just punishment of a terrible crime 
ends, and the principle of Gospel forgiveness begins to have 
force ; especially in the case where the sufferer is judge and 
punisher. And Clotilda was then a girl of scarcely nine- 
teen, who had been trained amid many of the traditions of 
barbarism. Even when she knelt at the altar of God, thank- 
ing Him for her escape, she was breathing the atmosphere 
that surrounded her. She was a Christian; but her lately con- 
verted nation had not yet forgotten the maxim of retaliation, 
" An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." The law of her 

(1) History of Italy, Vol. xl. (2) Ancient Inscriptions of Lyons. 
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people assigned " to the nearest relative of the victim, the 
goods, the arms, and revenge." Hard indeed was the task of 
the Church to extirpate from the customs and laws of our' 
ancestors that barbarity which, born of egotism, could be 
eradicated only by the spirit of self-sacrifice, cultivated by 
sympathy with the woes of Calvary. In fine, we may admit 
that at the time of her union with Clovis, Clotilda had not 
yet arrived at that Christian perfection to which, under the 
guidance of St. Remy, she was destined to attain. 

Returning now to the conversion of Clovis, we would re- 
mark that the spirit of the world affects to regard as insincere 
nearly every conversion to the Catholic faith, although it finds 
no difficulty in awarding the praise of sincerity to any per- 
version from that faith. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
heterodox and rationalistic historians should represent Clovis 
as being influenced by ambition when he threw himself at the 
feet of St. Remy ; but one would suppose that a writer of the 
calibre of Augustin Thierry, even though he was not a 
professing Christian when he penned the observation, would 
not have fallen into this error (1). Thierry wrote : " Among 
the French kings of the first race, Clovis was the politician. 
With the view of founding an- empire, he trampled on the 
worship of the gods of the North, and he associated himself 
with the orthodox bishops for the destruction of the two Arian 
kingdoms. But he was the tool, rather than the director of 
this league. . . . He continued to be influenced by the customs 
and ideas of his people. . . . The torch and rapine did not 
spare the churches when he made his incursions toward the 
Saone and to the south of the Loire. . . . The ceremony (his 
baptism) was performed at Rheims, and the most splendid 
arts of the Romans were adopted with profusion to celebrate 
the triumph of the bishops " (2). Gorini well remarks that if 

(l)Gorini, in his admirable Dcf evae nf the Church (1853), took occasion to refute a number 
of Thierry's assertions made in the Conquest of England by the Normans, and in the Let- 
tern on the Histonjnf France. It is a pleasure to note that Thierry most handsomely ad- 
mitted the justice of Gorini's animadversions, and in all posterior editions (while lie lived) the 
criminated passages were either corrected or omitted. But the great historian had then 
become a devout and uncompromising Catholic. M. Henri Martin, the head of the Druidi- 
cal school, imitated Thierry's example to some extent. Guizot granted the accuracy of 
Gorini's judgments, but he allowed the errors to appear in his later editions. 

(2) In later editions, also published before his conversion, Thierry modified the last sen- 
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Clovis received baptism in order to found an empire, it 
was his policy that triumphed, and not that of the bish- 
ops or their faith ; especially if, as Thierry says, the Christ- 
ian Clovis was no more reverent toward the churches than the 
pagan Clovis had been. But how is it that the policy of Clovis 
had never shown itself during his fifteen years of reign on 
both banks of the Somme in the midst of Christian popula- 
tions ; during his ten years of intimacy with St. Bemy, and of 
acquaintance with other clergymen ; and during the three 
years of entreaty on the part of Clotilda that he would aban- 
don paganism '? It was not until he found that the God of 
the Christians had heard his prayer at Tolbiac that he aban- 
doned his false deities. And if conversion to Christianity 
was to strengthen his power, is it not strange that other barbar- 
ian princes of the day, equally ambitious, never made such a 
discovery? But, humanly speaking, Clovis did not need to 
embrace Christianity in order to attain the objects of his royal 
ambition. As a pagan he had subjugated Central Gaul ; and 
all the other Gallo-Roman populations, still subject to other 
barbarians, were calling on him to deliver them. And what 
had he to hope, if fortune abandoned him, from the power of 
the orthodox clergy? They had been unable to save the 
orthodox Syagrius, put to death by him at Soissons ; or the 
orthodox Childeric, murdered by the Burgundian Gondebald. 
Let us. therefore, say with Nicetus, bishop of Treves, ad- 
dressing Chlodosinda, a granddaughter of the Frankish king : 
" Being a man of extreme prudence, Clovis did not embrace 
our faith until he found that it was the true one " (1). As for 
the remark of Thierry that Clovis and his Franks retained, 
after their conversion, an affection for their olden habits, it 
is certain that no people, newly converted, are at once met- 
amorphosed • Clovis could scarcely become a St. Louis. 
Among the heterodox there are some fortunate souls who 
are able to appreciate to some extent the intervention of 
God, the Creator and Sustainer, in the affairs of human life ; 
but the arrogant-Rationalist, of the earth earthy, would fain 

•ence so as to read : " To celebrate the triumph of the Catholic faith," thus presenting the 
prp'ates in a less odious fashion. 
(I)Sirmond ; Ancient Councils of Gaul, Vol. i.. p. 3S4. 
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perceive the workings of priestcraft iu this intervention, 
Hence we are told that the marriage of Clovis to St. Clotilda 
was an affair of episcopal polic} r ; that the bishops, who arc 
said to have then heVt the destinies of Gaul in their hands, 
projected this union as a means for the conversion of the 
Franks, to whom they intended to subject the whole of Gaul, 
having realized that the Arian barbarians would be less easily 
converted than the idolatrous ones. .But St. Gregory of 
Tours (b. 539;, the father of French history, upon whom we 
must chiefly rely for all knowledge concerning the Franks of 
this period, assigns the charms and virtue of Clotilda as the 
cause of the demand of Clovis for her hand ; the historian 
utters not one word which would indicate that the clergy 
had any part in the affair. " Clovis often sent ambassadors 
to the Burgundians ; and these messengers, having seen the 
young Clotilda, were impressed by her beauty and gracious- 
ness. Having learned that she was of royal blood, they told 
Clovis about her. He immediately sent a special embassy to 
iemand her hand, and Gondebald, not daring to refuse, de- 
livered the maiden to the messengers. When Clovis received 
her, he was so enraptured that he made her his wife " (1). 
As for the assertion that the Gallo-Eoman bishops had 
devised the plan of subjecting all Gaul to the Franks, because 
of the greater probability of the future conversion of those 
idolaters, it is certain that the orthodox clergy had no reason 
to despair of the conversion of the Arian Burgundians and 
Visigoths. They had already attained great success ; and 
very little perspicacity was needed to foresee that soon their 
apostolic labors would be fully rewarded. In Burgundy the 
Catholic faith had been openly professed by King Chilperic, 
and Gondebald had proposed to profess it in secret. The 
daughter and grandchildren of the latter prince abjured their 
heresy ; and Sigismuud, the king of Geneva, made St. Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, his intimate friend and adviser. As to 
the Visigoths, in the previous century, before they had en- 
tered into any relations with the Arians of Constantinople, 
they had been Catholics ; and even in Gaul it is very probable 
that Frederick, the brother of Theodoric II., was orthodox, 

(1) Ecclesiastical History of the Franks, bk. ii., ch. 88.— Epitnmata, eta. 18. 
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for we find him informing Pope Hilarius of the intrusion of 
Hermes ;it Marbonne, unci we hear the Pontiff styling him 
"my son" (1). Certainly these and many similar facts must 
have encouraged the Gallo-Roman clergy in the belief that 
the conversion of the Burgundians and the Visigoths was 
not improbable ; and in the face of sncli a belief they 
would scarcely have devised the expedient of fettering 
themselves and their entire nation under the domination of 
those idolatrous Franks who, if we are to credit Guizot, were 
" more German, more barbarous," than the other barbarians. 
But, by the way, were the Franks more barbarous than the 
Burgundians and Visigoths '? Guizot says : " There were not- 
able differences between these peoples. The Franks were 
more foreign, more German, more barbarous than the Bur- 
gundians and the Goths. Before entering Gaul, the last had 
long held relations with the Romans, had lived in Italy and 
in the Eastern Empire, had become familiar with Roman 
manners ; and very nearly the same may be said of the Bur- 
gundians. And what is more, these two peoples had been 
Christians for a long time, whereas the Franks came from 
Germany, as yet pagans and enemies " (2). In the first place, 
we must observe that Clovis did not bring his Franks from 
Germany; but from Tournai, in the ancient Roman province 
of Belgium. When Clovis became King of the Franks, they 
had resided on the Roman side of the Rhine for more than 
a hundred and fifty years, having established themselves 
there in 837 ; and we may well say with Michelet that dur- 
ing this long residence in Celtic Belgium, they must have 
necessarily become, through intermarriage, Celtic to a great 
extent (3). But the relations between the Franks and the Ro- 
mans were of a date more ancient than that of the Frankish 
occupation of Belgium. From the year 288, when the Em- 
peror Maximian hurled the Franks and other Germanic invad- 
ers across the Rhine, great numbers of the former entered the 
military service of Rome, and thus came in contact, at least, 
with Roman refinement. St. Sidonius, a contemporary of 

(1) Epistles of IHlam to Lcantiw, in Sirmond. Vol. 1. 

(2) llMoryiif Civilization in France. Vol. i.. lesson 8. 
Ci) History of France, Vol. 1.. p. 193. 
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Clovis, gives pictures of luxurious display ou the part of 
Frankisli warriors, which are incompatible with utter bar- 
barism. According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus the 
Emperor Constantine the Great considered the blood of the 
Franks so noble that he issued a decree permitting imper- 
ial princes to marr} r Frankish women (1). Before the time 
of Clovis, the Franks had given to Rome nine commanders-in- 
chief for her armies, five tribunes, a prefect of the cit} r , a prime 
minister (Arbogastes), and an empress (Eudoxia). Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, writing in 370, tells us that for a long 
time past } T oung Franks had frequented the schools of Rome, 
Ravenna, Milan, Narbonne and Autun ; that so fine were the 
dwellings and so careful the cultivation on the right or Frank- 
isli side of the Rhine, that a stranger had to inquire as to 
which bank was the Roman (2). If the reader now reflects 
that the Visigothic chief, Ataulphus, said that the sole reason 
why he abandoned his design of founding a Gothic empire 
on the ruins of the Roman was, that " long experience had 
taught him the absolute impossibility of subjecting the un- 
restrained barbarism of the Goths to any kind of law " (3), he 
will not agree with Guizot in the assertion that the Visi- 
goths were more cultured than the Franks. There is no need 
of dilating on the barbarism of the Burgundians, since all 
historians agree that they were inferior to the Visigoths in 
every respect. Gorini assigns a very probable reason for 
the frequently accepted notion that the Visigoths were more 
cultured than the Franks. "As narrator of his life, the 
Frank monarch had onl} T St. Gregory of Tours, the barbarian 
historian of barbarism ; whereas, at the court of the Visigoths, 
there was, both as courtier and as suppliant, that personage 
whom M. Augustin Thierry terms ' the grandest poet of the 
fifth century,' St. Sidonius Apollinaris. This writer, a sensi- 
ble man, and one of imagination, addicted to a highly-colored 
style, was led by many circumstances to describe the habits 
of Theodoric ; his efforts to raise to the empire the father-in- 
law of Sidonius ; the solemn receptions of his successor. 
Euric ; the pleasures of his Gallo-Roman subjects, who liveo 

(1) Chateaubriand ; Analysis of the History of France. 

(2) Deeds, bk. xv. (3) Orosius ; History, bk. vii., ch. 43. 
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in the retirement of their villas exchanging verses with each 
other, or carelessly promenading along the banks of the Gar- 
onne, or preparing magnificent presents for their sovereigns. 
The brilliant periods of the poet form a setting amid which 
the Visigothic kings lose their barbarism, and such a setting 
did not fall to the lot of Clovis. But the description of 
the prayers, labors, games, and public audiences of Theo- 
doric are uo more interesting than would have been, if execut- 
ed by an able pen, a picture of Clovis, surrounded by Clotilda, 
the lords of his court, and the leaders of his army ; the artists 
who had been brought from Italy ; the Gallo-Romans of the 
East and South begging him to enroll them among his sub- 
jects ; ambassadors imploring the freedom of the prisoners of 
Tolbiac ; other ambassadors handing to him the insignia of 
the Consulate which they have brought from Constantinople ; 
and St. Remy discoursing on the duties of a Christian ruler or 
recalling the pomp and splendor of the baptism at Rheums. 
There was no such painter for Clovis ; only St. Gregory of 
Tours was to illustrate his career. "Would Theodoric affect 
our imagination more strongly than Clovis, if no one had 
spoken of him but Jornandes or St. Isidore '? . . . That su- 
perior refinement which Thierry discerns in the Visigoths 
must be ascribed less to any merit of the conquerors than to 
the Gallo-Roman nobles of the court, and to the descriptions 
of Sidonius. As Thierry himself says, ' the German ap- 
peared in the Visigoths as soon as they took the field,' and 
they took the field very frequently " (1). 

" Hail ! O Christ, who lovest the Franks ! Preserve their 
kingdom ; enlighten their leaders with Thy grace ; protect 
their army ; strengthen their faith ! May Jesus Christ, the 
Sovereign Master of the masters of the earth, give to the 
Franks all the joys of peace ! Hail ! Christ, who lovest 
the Franks ! By means of its courage and its strength the 
Frankish race threw off the heavy yoke of the Romans ; and 
having received the grace of baptism, covered with gold and 
precious stones the bodies of the holy martvrs which the 
pagans had burnt with fire, lacerated with the sword, and 
given as prey to wild beasts ! " 

(1) 1'hi supra. Edit. 1804, Vol. I., p. 319. 
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These quaint and sublime words form the prelude to the 
new Salic Law, which Clovis, immediately after his baptism, 
assigned to his Franks as the basis of their future juris- 
prudence. Does the reader discern in them the spirit of a 
murderer — of a murderer of his own kindred ? And yet we 
are told by certain historians that Clovis the Christian was 
a foul assassin of his own flesh and blood. In the year 1873 
the educational superintendents (" Conseil de l'lnstruction 
Publique ") of the Third French Eepublic authorized and 
" crowned " a text-book on the history of Franco, written by 
one Mad. de Saint-Ouen, in which we read : " Clovis I. 
would occupy a distinguished place in history, if he had not. 
soiled his reign by his cruelties toward the chiefs of the var- 
ious Frankish tribes, most of whom were related to him. 
Some of them he caused to be massacred, others he killed 
with his own hand." Then the poor woman, undoubtedly 
sincere, since she follows, at a distance, in the footsteps of 
such pioneers as Guizot and Henry Martin, devotes twenty- 
five modest pages to the presumedly easy task of trying 
and condemning, for the instruction and edification of French 
youth, the entire series of Merovingian monarchs : " It is nec- 
essary to give only a rapid glance at these barbarous times." 
Can it be possible that the charge of murder is deserved by 
a prince whom Pope Anastasius lauded as a just man, and 
as the Eldest Son of the Church ; by a prince whose most 
intimate counsellor was the grand St. Remy ? But what 
evidence sustains the hideous accusation ? Merely an al- 
leged passage of St. Gregory of Tours, who wrote toward 
the end of the sixth century ; that is, nearly a century after 
the death of Clovis. And it is to be noted that St. Gregor}-, 
in this short passage, if indeed he was its author, used the 
word " fertur — it is said " no less than four times. Again, if 
this passage is authentic, how are we to account for the fol- 
lowing language of the saint, uttered immediatel} 7 after it? 
" Every day God caused the augmentation of the kingdom 
of Clovis, because lie walked before Him with a pure heart, 
and did what was pleasing in His eyes " (1). And in the pro- 

(1) " Detm auuehal rronum ejus, en quod ambuUvct recto corde coram eo, et facerel 
ipitr plauita erant in ncirtix ejus." 
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logue to his fifth book, St. Gregory offers the example of 
Clovis to the sovereigns of the sixth century: " Remember 
the deeds of the first author of your victories ; of him who 
put to death so many hostile kings, who crushed so many 
wicked peoples, who subjugated those who now are our 
countrymen (putrius goiics), and who left to you an author- 
ity which is stainless and uncontested." In the Council 
held at Orleans in 511, immediately after the alleged crimes 
of Clovis, the synodals placed at the head of their Acts a 
letter to Clovis in which they lauded his pious zeal and his 
humanity. Were these bishops hypocrites? Finally, we 
would draw attention to the characters and deeds of the pet- 
ty princes who are supposed to have been the victims of the 
rage and greed of Clovis. In the Life of St. Maximin (Mes- 
min, abbot of Mici, near Orleans), written in the early part of 
the sixth century; in the Chronicle of Aimoin, written in the 
tenth century; in the Chronicle of Balderic, written in the 
eleventh ; and above all, in the Life of St. Remy which 
Hincmar (b. 800) reproduced from a biography composed by 
a contemporary of Clovis, we find some pertinent particulars 
regarding these personages, all of which indicate that the 
Frauk monarch was an inflexible punisher of revolt (1), like 
Dagobert, if you will, or Charlemagne, or Louis XL, or 
Richelieu ; but not an assassin. Much stress is laid upon the 
killing of Ragnacarius, a relative of Clovis. But Balderic, 
who tells us that he drew his narrative from the text of St. 
Gregory of Tours, plainly evinces that he did not read, in his 
copy of the alleged criminating History, the passages which 
are adduced to show the wickedness of Clovis and the culpa- 
ble subservience of the saint to royal power. Balderic says : 
"Clovis had assigned the custody of Cambrai to Ragnacar- 
ius, his cousin or nephew. . . . When the king returned, this 
Ragnacarius, inflated by criminal pride, violated his pledges, 
and refused entrance into the city to his sovereign. The in- 
solence and obscenities of Ragnacarius had already procured 
for him the hatred of the Franks, and now they resolved to 
bring about his death, and they informed the king of their 

(1) And, nevertheless, yielding t<> the intercession f I St. Eiisplrins. lie granted full par- 
don to the lebelsof Verdun. 
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intention." The rebel was delivered to his sovereign, and 
his execution was an act of justice. As to the murder of 
Sigebert by his son Chloderic, and the killing of the latter by 
order of Clovis, there is nothing in the adduced passage of 
St. Gregory which would indicate that the parricide was in- 
stigated by the Frank king, and certainly this sovereign was 
justified in punishing so revolting a crime. Augustin Thier- 
ry (1), Ozanam (2), and Kries (3) assign a German legendary 
source to the belief in the cruelty and injustice of the Chris- 
tian Clovis ; but one of the best of the critics of our day, A. 
Lecoy de la Marche, discerns its origin in the hatred which 
the Gallo-Eoman race resumed during the reigns of the im- 
mediate successors of Clovis (4). We believe that the ad- 
duced testimony of St. Gregory of Tours is at least an inter- 
polation, and probably a malicious forgery. 

The marvellous action of Christianity in the work of civil- 
ization has been recognized by all conscientious historians 
and polemics ; not only by those who were guided by Cath- 
olic principles, but even by those who were the victims of 
Protestant prejudice, or who allowed their intellects to be ob- 
scured by the vagaries of rationalism. The Protestant Gui- 
zot says : " Among the causes of our civilization the Chris- 
tian Church presents itself to every mind. Society has 
never made such efforts to influence its surroundings and to 
assimilate to itself the external world as the Church put forth 
between the fifth and the tenth centuries. The Church at- 
tacked barbarism, as it were, on every side, and, conquering 
it, she civilized it." Probably the reader has noted the fre- 
quently passionate invectives of Michelet against the Church ; 
but the otherwise grand historian found himself compelled to 
admit: " By the side of the civil order another order is estab- 
lished, and it will take up and preserve the civil during the tem- 
pest of the barbarian invasion. Everywhere, alongside the 
Koman magistracy which is about to be eclipsed and to leave 
society iu peril, religion has established another magistracy 
which will never prove deficient. Imperial universality in 

(1) Iu the Preface to bis Merovingian Times. 

(2) Tlie Germans, Vol. i., p. 1:33. (3) Loc. cit. 

(4) Political Murders of Clovis, in the Revue dcs Question* Historiques, Vol. i„ p. 450. 
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on the verge of ruin ; but Catholic universality has appeared, 
aud the world will be maintained and arranged by the 
Church." Balmes observes : " Amid this social dissolution, 
this monstrous upheaval of laws and customs, Christianity 
stands erect like a solitary column in a ruined city, like a 
glowing beacon in the midst of darkness. Christianity is the 
sole element which can render life to the germs of regenera- 
tion which are covered by ruins and gore." Laurentie says : 
" "When civil wars had desolated the empire, and the prov- 
inces were at the mercy of the barbarians, only one author- 
ity in Gaul was popular, and that authority took care of the 
nation, a prey to various conquerors, one after another. This 
authority was that of the bishops, who were ever ready to throw 
themselves between the combatants." And the eloquent Mon- 
talembert remarks: "With invincible perseverance religion 
performed the arduous work of kneading and moulding the 
various elements of those Teutonic and northern races which 
had overrun Europe, in order to civilize and sanctify them 
through the patient and vivifying action of faith. Even Littre, 
the great materialist and philologist, who persevered in his 
atheism almost unto the hour of his death, avowed, in the midst 
of his hallucinations, that " in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries the Church was the grand agent of social salva- 
tion." And Gibbon himself declared : " The bishops made the 
kingdom of France." This admission received the equally 
celebrated commentary of Joseph de Maistre : " The bishops 
made France, as bees construct a hive." As Cantii well ob- 
served, it is only by agriculture that men become really fixed 
in a country, " and become attached to it by sentiments 
which make sacred the name of fatherland," and Guizot nev- 
er spoke more solidly than when lie said that the Benedictines 
were les defricheurs of Europe. This influence of the Church 
was felt wherever there were barbarians to be tamed ; but, 
above all others, aud from the very day of their conversion, 
the Frank barbarians seem to have been the most amenable 
to the lessons of their spiritual mother, and to have been tho 
most zealous and enthusiastic in their demonstrations of 
gratitude to God for their rescue from the darkness of pagan- 
ism. Probably much of their amenability and much of the 
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simplicity of their Catholic spirit was due to their speedy 
amalgamation with the Gallo-Romans ; for centuries were to 
elapse (in the case of the Prussians more than seven) before all 
the other Teutons abandoned idolatry. But their own nature 
also seems to have been in their favor. We can discern a 
heart yearning to love God and to fight for His honor in the 
Clovis who cries out when he first hears of the Passion of 
Christ : " Oh ! why was I not there with my Franks ? " From 
the day when Clovis and his three thousand companions 
issued regenerated from the Baptistery of Rheims, giving an 
example which was to be soon followed by their entire nation, 
France seems to have been — if we may reverently so express 
our idea — the special pet of heaven. In its entirety, al- 
though not in all its particulars, her history warrants the 
supposition, and many a time and oft her foes have pro- 
claimed the idea as truth. Probably there never lived a less 
enthusiastic man than that profound observer, the Austro- 
Spaniard, Charles Y. ; but he declared, after many years of ex- 
perience of French propensity to recover from even merited 
misfortune : " No people ever did so much to bring about 
their own ruin as the French have done ; but they always 
recover, for they are specially protected by God." 

Gesta Dei per Francos ! Certainly the French Catholic 
has reason for holy pride as he peruses the annals of his 
country, and discerns so many instances of God's use of the 
arms of France to effect His designs in the world, especially 
in the sole really important matter of the preservation of 
His Church. And now that a culmination seems to have 
been nearly attained by the efforts of the enemies " of all 
that is called God," which have been exerted for a full cen- 
tury and more to effect theunchristianization of his country, 
the French Catholic may well meditate upon these Gesta 
Dei ; for in them he will find a justification of his confidence 
that God has not deserted France, even in the matter of her 
temporal prosperity. Of course, while individuals attain the 
end of their creation only in the next world, nations must ac- 
complish their end here below, and therefore it may easily 
be that the end for which God established French nationality 
has already been reached. It may be that all Europe is soon 
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to bo made a tabula rasa by a Russian or a Mongolian in- 
vasion, and that once again the Catholic Church, the sole sur- 
viving institution of what was once the European popidus 
Christianas, will pursue her God-given work of taming and 
converting a new set of barbarians, who will be the most prom- 
inent members of her flock during a coming decade of cen- 
turies. But the remembrance of what France has done, as 
an instrument of God, for Catholicism and civilization will 
endure in the world when the annals of many a now proud 
nation shall have become myths; for that remembrance will 
be guarded as a precious souvenir b}' that Church which 
will endure until the end of time. Perhaps it will be chiefly 
by a stud) 7 of these Gesta. Dei per Francos — both the original 
series, which were so named a thousand and more years ago, 
and the later ones, equally glorious — that the student of the 
thirtieth century cf the Christian era will be able to learn 
something definite concerning that Arianism which is even 
now almost a myth to most people, although it was, in its 
da} r , more powerful than Protestantism has ever hoped to be. 
The student will learn how a mortal blow was given to 
Arianism by the victories of Clovis — against the Burgundi- 
.tns on the plains of Dijon, and against the Visigoths on the 
plains of Vouille. In the thirtieth centuiy the investigator 
will learn how, when Arianism was in its death-throes, 
Mohammed appeared, and, as Lacordaire observes, " re- 
newed the idea of Arius at the point of the scimetar " ; how, 
after its subjugation of Spain, Islamism tried to subject 
France to the laws of the Koran, and the nation that was 
baptized at Rheims furnished Christendom with its cham- 
pion in the person of Charles Martel, whose victory at 
Poitiers hurled the Mussulman hordes back into the Iberian 
peninsula, and deprived them of future possibility of sub- 
jugating the whole of Europe. Then our thirtieth century 
indagator into the past will continue his searches among the 
Gesta of that wonderful people of whose glories the tradi- 
tions circulating in his day will be so redolent ; and he will 
read howFrankish monarchs restored (not gare^ to the head 
of God's Church that temporal sovereignty which the Foun- 
der of the Church had designed as its guarantee of indepen- 
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deuce amid the poor fluctuations of the politics of human 
intelligence. The Baronio of the thirtieth century will read 
how, when the Eoman people, in 754, had proclaimed the 
secular sovereignty of their Pope-King, Stephen II.; and the 
Lombard still quasi-barbarian monarchs, Astolphus and 
Desiderius, had appropriated much of what was rightly 
styled the Patrimony of the Church ; the French sovereigns, 
Pepin and Charlemagne, restored, by force of French valor, 
the temporal power of the Pope, declaring that they re- 
served to themselves and their successors •' No power within 
the same limits, unless that we may gain prayers for the re- 
pose of our souls, and that by you and your people we be 
styled Patricians of the Romans " (1). And when the search- 
er for historical truth shall have read such annals of the 
nineteenth century as may have come down to him, he will 
wonder why so many of the Italians of that time were so 
basely ungrateful to that pontifical monarchy which France 
had assured to them, and which had procured for them an 
almost uninterrupted primacy in letters, science, and art 
during eleven centuries. Pursuing his studies, the thirtieth 
century publicist will find in the Gesta how, in the eleventh 
century, the great heart of France recognized the voice of 
God issuing from the sepulchre of the Saviour, and calling 
on the children of Clovis, Martel and Charlemagne, to deliver 
the Holy Places from infidel persecution ; how in that and 
all the following Crusades these descendants of heroes, and 
heroes themselves, shed far more of their blood in the holy 
cause than all other peoples combined, and how French 
monarchs ever afterward regarded that blood, and the tears 
and sympathy of those who could not fight, as the most 
precious jewels in their diadems. Then our investigator 
will read how, in the fifteenth century, God raised up that 
sweet Maid of Orleans who was canonized in the beginning 
of the twentieth century ; how her valor, her purity, and her 
faith triumphed over the arrogant nation which was soon to 

(1) In the olden time the title of " Roman Patrician " was given hv ttip Pope-Kings to 
very few, and only for very great services to the Holy See. Clovis nad received the honor, 
and Pepin was anxious to bear a title which then signified " Defender of the Church," and 
would therefore increase his consequence in the eyps of all Christian nations. He received 
it from Pope Stephen on the day that the Pontiff crowned him as King of the Franks. 
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become heretical, and by that triumph preserved the Land 
of the Lilies from the imminent pestilence. Then the stu- 
dent will perceive, a little further on in the Gesta, how gallant- 
ly the French prevented their own land from succumbing to 
the dire conflagration which had seared the regions watered 
by the Thames and the Elbe. " Luther came into the world," 
says Lacordaire, " and at his call Germany and England 
separated themselves from the Church. Had France accept- 
ed their fearful invitation, what would have been the result 
for Christianity ? Her national enthusiasm saved France. 
Confederated in a holy league, Frenchmen placed their faith 
above everything else — even above their allegiance to their 
monarch — and they refused to recognize as legitimate heir 
to the crown any prince who would not swear fidelity to the 
God of Clovis, of Charlemagne, and of St. Louis. For the 
defence of the Church we Frenchmen have fought combats 
of blood and of mind. Arianism crushed, Islamisin van- 
quished, the temporal dominion of the Popes consolidated, 
Protestantism repelled, — behold the four crowns of France 
which will not fade for all eternity." These four crowns rep- 
resent, indeed, the chief episodes among the Gesta Dei jyer 
Francos ; but they are not the sole instances of God's use of 
the arm of France for the good of His mystic spouse, or of His 
loving protection of France. Much could be said about God's 
work in saving France from the philosophists and sa))s-culottes 
of the last centur}-, and much about France's defence of the 
Holy See almost to the present day. Are there to be any 
more chronicles of Gesta Dei per Francos ? An affirmative 
reply will be given by those who perceive pre-eminent 
vitality in the Catholicism of the great majority of French- 
men : by those who contend that the French Church of our 
day has an inestimable advantage over that of the eighteenth 
century, inasmuch as now the warfare between good and evil 
in France is open, a contest between affirmation and nega- 
tion, and not a question between religion and religiosity — be- 
cause, in fine, the day of half-measures has passed, and now 
a Frenchman must be either a Christian or an atheist. Such 
students of their epoch find that the religious movement en- 
couraged by Lacordaire, Montalembert, and Dupanloup, has 
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been much advanced, of late, among the enlightened classes ; 
and while they are invincibly opposed to the sect which now 
administers the affairs of the Kepublic, they see no reason 
why Catholics, as such, should regard the Republic itself 
with suspicion. " The Church follows all the natural move- 
ments of reason and of history, with the intelligent tender- 
ness of a mother for her child ; she is ever ready to satisfy 
the legitimate desires of her child. To the man of ancient 
times, crushed under the despotism of the Roman Empire, 
the Church offered refuge in one of her solitudes, where he 
could renounce the corrupting goods of earth. In the Middle 
Age, when man had acknowledged her maternal authority, 
the Church showed him that he could live according to the 
law of God, even in the world. At the time of the Renais- 
sance, the Church associated herself with the literary and 
artistic movement of civilization ; and she furnished the 
world with inspirations and subjects which helped to im- 
mortalize so many men and works of the sixteenth century. 
To-day, democracy, the equality of all men in civil and 
social rights and duties, is a general aspiration of civilized 
people ; and it does not entail upon the Church any necessity 
of changing her doctrines, since she was the first to inculcate, 
under the superior law of charity — the love of God and of 
men — the principle of equality among men " (1). We hope, 
therefore, that Mgr. Freppel, one of the noblest Frenchmen 
-who ever donned the mitre, was justified in pronouncing 
'these encouraging words : " Lift up thy head, noble land ! 
Have confidence in thy divine vocation ! Thou hast not yet 
fulfilled thy divine mission ; for shouldst thou disappear, 
;thou wouldst leave a void which Divine Omnipotence alone 
.could fill. If some days of forgetfulness have called down 
punishment upon thee, many centuries of devotion to Christ 
and His Church demand pardon for thee. Thou wilt resume 
thy glorious destiny ; remaining in the world the soldier of 
Providence, the armed apostle of faith and of Christian civili- 
sation. Just as in the past, the weak and the oppressed of 
the universe will owe their deliverance to thy valor. Thou 
wilt repeat those grand days of thy history, when all that 

(l) Pellissier ; Christian France in the Nineteenth Century. Paris, 1895. 
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was most venerable ou earth was protected by the sword of 
Olovis, of Charlemagne, of Godefroy de Bouillon, of St. 
Louis, of Joan of Arc " (1). 

As we write this dissertation, Christian France is celebrat- 
ing the fourteenth centennial of that sacred function which 
was performed by St. Remy in the baptistery of Rheims on 
the Christmas Day of A. D. 496. From all parts of Chris- 
tendom the great heart of the real and Catholic France has 
received proof that its emotions are shared by all the chil- 
dren of that Church whom it has served so well. The follow- 
ing ode, written by our Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII.,on this 
joyful occasion, deserves remembrance by future generations : 

V1VAT CHRISTUS QUI DILIGIT FRANCOS. 



OB MEMORIAM AVSPICATISSIMI EVENTV8 QVVM FRANCORVM NATIO 
PRJ:EVNT£ CLODOVEO REGE SE CHR1STO ADDIXIT. 



Gentium custos Deus est. Repente 
Sternit lnsignes huiniiesque promit : 
Exitus rerum tenet atque nutu 
Temperat tequo. 

Teutonum pressus Clodoveus armis, 
Vl suos vidit trepidos pericli, 
Fertur has voces iterasse, ad astra 
Lumina tendeus : 

Dive, quem suppiex mea scepe coniux 
Nuncupat Iesum, mibi dexter adsis : 
Si juves proniptus vaiidusque, totum 
Me tibi dedam. 

Illico excussus pavor : acriores 
Excital virtus animos ; resurgit 
Francus in pugnam; ruit, etcruentos 
Disliclt hostes. 

Victor i, voti Ciodovee compos. 
Sub iugo Cbristi caput obiigatum 
Pone ; te Remis manet infuiata 
Fronte sacerdos. 

Ludor? en signis positis ad aram 
Ipse rex sacris renovatur undis, 
Et cobors omnis populnsque dlo 
Tingitur amne. 

Roma ter feiix, caput o renatae 
Stirpis humaniv, tua pande regna : 
Namque victrices tibi sponie lauros 
Fran cia defert. 



Te coiet matrem ; tua maior esse 
Gestiet natu : potiore vita 
Crescet, ac summo beneflda Petro 
Clara feretur. 

Ut mibi iongum libet intueri 
Agmen heroum ! Domitor ferocis 
Fulget Astoifl, pius ilie sacri 
Iuris amator. 

Remque Romanam populantis ultor: 
Bis per abruptas metuendus Aipes 
Irruit, summoque Petro volentes 
Asserit urbes. 

Loetus admiror Soiymis potitas 
Vindices Sancti Thimuli phalanges 
Me Palssstinis renovata cainpis 
Proeiia tangunt. 

novum robur Celebris pueiiae 
Castra perrumpens inimica ! turpem 
Gallia* cladem repuiit Ioanna 
Numine freta. 

O quot lllnstres animae nefanda 
Monstra Caivini domuere, gentem 
Labe tarn dira prohibere fortes. 
Sceptraque regni ! 

Quo feror ? terapus redit auspicatum 
Prisca quo virtus animis calescat. 
Ecce, Remensis ciet atque adurget 
Corda triumphus. 



(1) Discourse for the Benefit of Wounded Soldiers. Feb., 1SA9. 
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Gallicae gentes, iubaris vetusti Saeola bis septinn calor actuossB 

Ne quid obscuret radios, cavete ; Perstitit vitse, ren'!en perire : 

Neve suffundat malesuadus error Currite ad Veslam : uovus sestuabil 
Mentibus umbras. Pectore fervor. 

Vos regat Christus, siti quos revinxit: Dissltis floret magis usque terris 

Obsequi sectis pudeat probrosis ; Gallicum nomen : popull vel ipsis 

Occidat livor, soclasque in unum Adsit eois, Fideique sanctae 
Cogite vires. Vota secundet. 

Nil Fide Cbristi prius : bac adempta 
Nil diu felix. Stetit unde priscae 
gumma laus genti, uianet inde iugis 
Gloria Gallos. 



CHAPTEE VII 

THE REIGN AND CHARACTER OF ST. LOUIS IX.* 

The reign of the holy grandson of Philip Augustus has 
been rightly styled the keystone of the arch of French his- 
tory. Certainly much had been effected for the consolida- 
tion of the French monarchy when Philip Augustus defeated, 
at Bouvines (July 27, 1214), the trebly larger forces of the 
German Otho IV. and the English John Lackland. By that 
victory the standard of the Lilies, which for some years had 
waved only over the space which is covered by five of the. 
modern departments of France (1), again threw its protect- 
ing folds over all the ancient provinces excepting Aquitaine. 
But it was iu the reign of St. Louis that the lineaments of 
the later French society were drawn ; and it was in the per- 
son of that everlasting glory of the French monarchy that 
the world beheld an incarnation of all that was most honora- 
ble, most redolent of justice— in fuie, most Christian, in the 
royalty of the Middle Age. This reign demonstrated that 
the great theologians of the Church had not formulated the 
vagaries of a dream when they conceived the idea of a Christ- 
ian royalty legitimatized, not only by sacerdotal consecra- 
tion, but by justice ir, its exercise, and by a proper participa- 
tion, on the part of the governed, in public affairs. The sali- 
ent features of the career of St. Louis, the grandest of the 
nearly innumerable Christian heroes of France, are at the 

* This chapter appeared as an article in the Amtr. Cath. Quarterly Review. *ol. xxli. 
(1) Seine, Seine et Loire, Seine et Marne, Oise, and Loiret ; 120 by 90 miles in extent. 
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command of the student (1) ; in these few pages we propose 
to treat of some points which, although essential to a proper 
appreciation of the character of the royal confessor, and to 
even a moderate understanding of the period in which he 
lived, are ignored by the authors whose works are consulted 
by the a-, orage reader. We shall touch upon the sanctity 
of Louis IX. only by implication ; for nothing in the domain 
of history is more certain than the belief in that sanctity, 
held by the contemporaries of the monarch, whether French- 
men or foreigners, Christians or pagans. Neither shall we 
attempt to detail even the principal events of this charming 
and edifying life ; but Ave may be permitted to preface the 
fulfilment of our main purpose by a brief summary of the 
results of a policy which, although less theatrically impres- 
sive than that followed by certain of the crowned disposers 
of national destines, was probably unique in an utter absence 
of reasons for blame. From the very beginning of his reign, 
Louis IX. resolved to restrain the abusive domination of the 
great vassals of the crown ; but law and justice formed the 
invariable basis of his conduct. The same scrupulousness 
led him to doubt as to the entire legitimacy of certain con- 
quests of some of his predecessors to the detriment of the 
kings of England, and he resolved to yield something for the 
sake of peace. By the treaty of Abbeville, in 1259, he 
voluntarily ceded to Henry III. of England part of the terri- 
tories which that monarch reclaimed from the conquests of 
Philip Augustus ; but in return he obtained the recognition 
of Anjou, Normandy, Maine, Touraine, Berri, and Poitou, as 
inalienable from the French monarchy. The English sover- 
eign also engaged to do homage to the king of France, as to 
his liege and suzerain lord, for all his possessions in the 
kingdom of France. When the dissensions between Henry 
III. and his barons threatened to become interminable, the 
reputation of Louis for probity caused the contestants to 
appeal to him as arbitrator. In 1264 both parties argued 

(1) Miciielet; History of Franca, eh. 8. Paris, 1830.— Villeneuye; History nf St. 
Louis. Paris, 1840.— Mig.net; Feudality id id the Institutions of St. Lonis. Paris, 1850. 
— Cantu; S<. Louis of Franee. in the Collection of Biographies attached to that author'3 
Universal Hist ory. 9th Turin edition, 1862.— Lecot de la Marciik ; Sf. Louis, Hi* 
Government, and His F'oliry. Paris, 1891. 
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their claims before the saint at Amiens, submitting to his 
judgment, although only for a time. In his conduct toward 
Frederick II., the most virulent of all those German em- 
perors who were, with few exceptions, so many running sores 
in the visible body of the Church, the saintly monarch 
demonstrated that if the Holy Roman Emperors of the Ger- 
man line had ignored the fact that their sole reason for exist- 
ence was their obligation to be Defenders of the Holy See, 
that sublime privilege had devolved on the Eldest Sons of 
the Church. In his relations with the Orient, the crowned 
hero showed himself a missionary, as well as an armed de- 
fender of the Christian faith ; he spared no exertion, no ex- 
pense, in aiding the missions which the sons of Sts. Dom- 
inic and Francis had established among the Photian and Nes- 
torian schismatics, and among the Saracens and Tartars. 
In the administration of the internal affairs of his kingdom, 
St. Louis was an energetic and prudent reformer ; there was 
not, in all France, a bailiff, a seneschal, or a provost who 
was not made to feel that his office was a solemn charge for 
the benefit of the people. The reign of St. Louis was pre- 
eminently one of justice. The royal tribunals became sure 
refuges for oppressed innocence ; and the king himself heard 
whatever case a subject desired to be considered by him. 
From one end of the kingdom to the other, the proudest lord 
hastened to undo a wrong, when he heard the peasant mur- 
mur : " If the king only knew of that ! " Students of public 
economics know that anything like a well-regulated sys- 
tem of governmental finance is of very modern origin ; but St. 
Louis so regulated the reception of revenue, so accurately 
verified all the accountings, that never, during his reign, was 
there ordered an extraordinary tax. And let the statesmen 
of our day note that to our times must not be credited the in- 
vention of that famous panacea : " No taxation without rep- 
resentation." In 1256 this " cowled king " decreed in favor 
of the bonnes v Hies of his dominions that no tax should be 
levied on them without their consent. If the reader is curious 
to know how much St. Louis effected for the amelioration of 
the lot of the serfs, and how he emancipated those of his 
own royal domain ; if it would interest the social economist 
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to learn all that this crowned saint of the Middle Age effect- 
ed for the encouragement of art, for the improvement of 
agriculture, etc., we refer him to the eloquent but judicial 
narrative of Lecoy de la Marche. When the beautiful pict- 
ure has been examined, it may occur to the observer that it 
is strange that one is not oppressed by the sight of some 
disagreeable shadows, behind which some possible miseries 
may lurk. Nearly every other biograplry furnishes some 
occasion for adverse criticism of its subject ; but that of St. 
Louis refuses to a critic the exercise of his choicest prerog- 
ative, and for the simple reason that Louis IX. was more 
than a worthy husband and father, a consummate statesman, 
a successful general, and an excellent sovereign. He was 
■also a saint. Such a phenomenal combination has been 
witnessed in only three or four instances in the history of the 
world ; for while it is true that, at least in the Middle Age, 
there were many royal saints — considering the comparative 
fewness of royal personages, more than from any other con- 
dition of life — very seldom have other saintly royalties filled 
.all the positions which St. Louis occupied (1). 

I. 

It is impossible to attain to a correct conception of the 
character and influence of St. Louis, or to any accurate knowl- 
edge of the period in which he lived, if one does not appre- 
ciate properly the theory concerning the nature and origin 
of the royal power which was then in vogue. And among 
moderns, especially among those whose ideas of historv 
have been derived from Protestant and rationalistic sources, 
how many are there who understand the meaning of that phrase, 
the " divine right of kings," which, with some show of reason, 
they regard as indicative of that toto ccclo difference which 

(1) Speaking of the Venerable Mary Christina of Savoy, mother of King Francis II. of the 
Two Sicilies, a writer in the Civiltd Cattolica (1859) says : '* In the Ages of Faith sanctity 
shone on the thrones of kings, and in royal halls; and perhaps more than in the homes of 
the lowly and in the cells of religious. Then Italy, France. Spain, Germany, England. 
Scotland. Hungary, and Denmark gave to the Church so many saints who were either 
kings or queens, or royal princes or princesses, that, considering the comparatively smali 
numher of those persons who occupy so elevated a position. It may be seen that reigning 
inmllips furnished more saints than were produced by any other condition of life." 
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subsists between mediaeval days and our own ? Very few ;, 
and, nevertheless, there are some who have read, to say 
nothing about many minor struggles between royal autocracy 
and the protectress of the peoples, much concerning that per- 
ennial and soul-sickening struggle between the Papacy and 
the Holy Boman Emperors of the German line — a contest the 
sole object of which was, on the part of the Pontiffs, to force 
the emperors to avow that between them and God there was 
a divinely-appointed power. If these pages come to the no- 
tice of any persons who believe, with the immense majority 
of Protestants, that the " divine right of kings," as they un- 
derstand the formula, was the theory held by jurists in the 
Middle Age, and then taught by the Church, they must learn 
that the Church has never made any definition concerning 
either a mediate or an immediate communication of ruling 
power. The Church has simply presented the dogma re- 
vealed in the Pauline declaration that all power comes from 
God. But the most reliable and most authoritative doctors 
and theologians of the Church have taught that power has its 
source in the nation ; that power comes from the nation ; and 
that the nation gives, in some manner and in unison with God> 
that power to princes or other rulers of the peoples. Hear 
St. Chrysostom, as he comments on the Pauline text: "Is every 
ruler established by God? I do not say that he is ; for I am 
not speaking of any particular rulers, but of the thing in it- 
self. I say that it is an institution of Divine Wisdom that 
some command, and others obey ; and thus human affairs do 
not go on in haphazard fashion, the peoples being agitated 
like the waves of the sea. The Apostle does not say that 
there is no prince who does not come from God ; but speak- 
ing of the thing itself, he says that there is no power, unless 
from God" (1). But hearken to the Angel of the Schools, 
who, to put the matter very mildly, is the best accredited of 
all the Catholic theologians, and upon whose judgments all 
other theologians rely, when the}- approach this matter ex 
professo. St. Thomas, who was a contemporary of St. Louis, 
tells us that the legislative power resides in the nation, in 
the people, or in him who has received it from the peo- 

•1) Homily XXIII. on the Epistle to the Romans. 
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pie (1). He says the same in regard to the coercive pow- 
er (2). He insists that in certain conditions of society, the 
ruler has power to make laws, only because he represents 
the nation — iu quantum gerit personam mWtiludinis (3). A 
little further on he says that in a well-ordered state the gov- 
erning power belongs to all— principalis ad omnes perti)ief, 
inasmuch as all can vote and be elected (4). Afte?- St. Thomas 
of Aquino, probably Suarez would dispute with Pellarmine 
the honor of leading the schools. The opinion of Sua»*ez con- 
cerning the divine right of kings can be gathered from his 
" Treatise on Laws," and from an apposite work written in 
reply to King James I. of England, who, an earnest champion 
of that doctrine which is falsely supposed to be Catholic 
teaching, had taken up the pen in an attempted refutation of 
Bellarmine's defense of the really Catholic position. Listen 
to Suarez : "It must be admitted that the power to rule is 
not given by nature to any one person in particular ; being, rath- 
er, resident in the community. This is the common opinion, 
and it is certain. It is the teaching of St. Thomas " (5). And 
can anything be clearer than the following? " Whenever the 
civil power resides in any man, in any prince, it has emanat- 
ed, by legitimate and ordinary right, from the people and 
the community, either immediately or mediately ; and in no 
other way can it be legitimate " (6). Again : " When the 
civil power is found in this man, it is the result of a gift of 
the nation, as I have proved ; and in that respect, the power 
is of human right. And if the government of this or that 
nation or province is monarchical, it is such because of hu- 
man institution, and therefore the power also is of human ori- 
gin. And what proves the matter more strongly, the power of 
the ruler is more or less great, according to the agreement 
between him and the nation " (7). Now listen to the reply 
of Suarez to His Protestant Majesty : " Here the most serene 
king not only upholds a new and singular opinion (that of 
the immediate and direct divine right of kings), but he violeut- 
lv attacks Cardinal Bellarmine because His Eminence affirmed 



(1) Summa Thtol., 1 a.. 2 ae., q. 90, a. 3. (2) Ibid., q. 90, a. 3, ad 2 um. 

(3) Ibid., q. 97, ad 3. ad 3 uin. U) Ibid., q. 105, a. 1. 

(5) Laus, lib. lil.. cap. 2. (6) Ibid., lib. iii., cap. 3. (7) Ibid., cap. 4. 
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that monarchs, unlike the Sovereign Pontiffs, do not receive 
their authority immediately from God. His Majesty holds 
that a prince does not receive his power from the people> 
but immediately from God ; and he tries to support his as- 
sertion with arguments and facts which I shall examine in 
the following chapter. Now, although this controversy does 
not turn directly on matters of faith, since neither Scripture 
nor patristic tradition determines anything concerning the 
subject, nevertheless the matter ought to be treated care- 
fully, firstly, because it may furnish an occasion of error in 
others ; secondly, because the king's opinion, such as he es- 
tablishes it, and because of its object, is new and singular, 
and seems to have been expressly invented in order to en- 
hance the temporal, and to diminish the spiritual power ; and, 
thirdly, because we contend that the opinion of the illustri- 
ous cardinal is ancient, received, true, and necessarily to be 
admitted " (1). "When such was the opinion of theolo- 
gians like the Angelic Doctor, Bellarmine, and Suarez, we are 
not surprised on hearing Beaumanoir, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Marsilio of Padua, in the early fourteenth, assert- 
ing that the people were the first sovereign, and that from 
the people the king derived his right to make laws. 

Nevertheless, the sovereigns of the Middle Age, especially 
in France, were popularly regarded as, in some sort, images of 
the Deity ; in those days men respected authority. In 
Prance, the holy unction which the monarch received at 
Rheims gave to him, iu the popular imagination, an almost 
sacerdotal character ; hence in the Chanson de Roland we see 
Charlemagne giving a solemn blessing to his army. It is 
very probable, remarks a judicious critic of our day (2), that 
this idea of the quasi-divinity of royalty came from the prin- 
ciple of Aristotle — a philosopher then almost worshipped in 
the schools — that the monarchical form of government is the 
most comformable to the order of nature, since all nature is 
ruled by one God. So thought Gerson, repeating the words 
of Homer, "0u% ayaduv izoluxotpavia el$ x<npa'j<>$ I<ttoj — It is not 

good to have many leaders ; let us have but one." As to 

(1) Defense of the Faith Anainrt the Errors of the Anolican Sect. 

(2) Jourdain ; The French Royalty and Popular Right. 
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hereditary monarch}', the principle was by no means absolute 
in medieval France. Louis YIII. was the first monarch 
whose father had not procured his coronation during his own 
life ; all the Capetians, down to Philip Augustus, had found 
it necessary to take this measure in order to secure the suc- 
cession to their eldest sons. At that time, not only in France, 
but also in Italy, Hungary, and Germany, there was always 
a menace in the ears of a reigning prince ; he knew that mis- 
conduct or tyranny might cause the royal dignity to be trans- 
ferred to some other family. However, with the advent of 
St. Louis, the hereditary principle was definitely accepted by 
the French ; the Christian prestige of this prince was so 
communicated to his race that to be the heir of St. Louis 
was equivalent to being the future wearer of his crown. And 
now a word as to the measure of the royal authority during 
the Middle Age. Elinand, a Cistercian monk of the diocese 
of Beauvais, in the time of St. Lonis, whose knowledge and 
prudence is lauded by all his literary contemporaries, and 
whose political ideas are regarded as having helped to form 
the policy of the holy monarch, thus speaks of the power of 
a Christian sovereign in his day : " The ancient code (the 
pagan Roman) utters a tremendpus lie, when it pronounces 
that the mere will of the prince has the force of law. ... It is 
not at all strange that, among us, the king is not allowed to 
have a private treasury ; for the king does not belong to him- 
self, but to his subjects " (1). And lest the reader may 
think that this theory of Elinand is a mere isolated opinion, 
we subjoin a remark of the most celebrated publicist of that 
day, Cardinal James de Vitry, bishop of Tuscuhim and dean 
of the Sacred College : " There is no security for a monarch, 
from the very moment when men find that they are not secure 
from him " (2). Then we hear St. Thomas proclaiming that 
the good of the community is the sole end of a government ; 
that a monarch is not enthroned for his own satisfaction, but 
for the public weal ; that a king must be the good shepherd 
of his people ; that, in fine, no law should be considered as 

(1) In a sermon by Elinand, recorded in the edition of the works of Vincent of Beauvais, 
published by the Dominicans of Douai, in 1024. 

(2) Latin MS. No. 17,500, folio 103. in the National Library of France, cited by Lecoy de 
la Marche, loc. cit. 
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such, unless it be " a, reasonable regulation, promulgated by 
him who has the care of the community, and directed to the 
public good — qucedam ration is ordinatio ad bonum commune, 
ab to qui curam communitatis habet promulgata " (1). One of 
the most ardent partisans of hereditary monarchy was the 
great Gerson ; but he wrote : " He errs who thinks that a king 
can use the persons and goods of his subjects as his pleasure 
dictates ; or that he can load his people with taxes, when the 
public weal does not call for such burdens. Such conduct 
is that of a tyrant, not that of a king " (2). It is true that in 
the time of Philip the Fair, the hero of the sad and disgrace- 
ful episode of Anagni, certain jurists tried to flatter their 
royal master with the notion that his authority was unbound- 
ed ; that it was even independent of the tiara (3). But we 
must remember that between the reigns of St. Louis and 
Philip the Fair there had intervened the reign of Philip III. 
(the Rash) ; that then had really begun the end of the Middle 
Age, and the disintegration of its vital and most character- 
istic elements. During the reign of St. Louis, and during 
many previous centuries, no Christian publicist wonld have 
dared to utter such sentiments as began to be current when 
the populus Christianas was giving place to the divided 
Christian peoples, and when other elements than the Christian 
faith began to sway the nations. In the palmy days of the 
Middle Age the governmental ideal was an absence of both 
despotism and demagogy. 

St. Louis was not twelve years of age when, by the pre- 
mature death of his father, Louis VIII. , he was called to the 
throne of France in 1226. The political condition of France 
was very different from that which the kingdom had present- 
ed in the time of Charlemagne. That king of the Franks, 
placed by Pope St. Leo III. at the head of a new empire 
which had nothing but the name in common with that of 
pagan Rome, had fulfilled his mission by combining the 
heterogeneous elements entrusted to his care, so that he 
left behind him neither Romans nor Franks, neither Gauls 
nor barbarians ; but a populus Christianas, in a unity which 

(1) Jourdain ; Phttnsmphu of SI. Thomas, i., 407. (2) Joitrdain ; Ibid. 

'3) Goldast; Monarchy of the Holy Roman Empire, ii., 96. 
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required for its maintenance merely the moral leadership of 
the Roman Pontiff, and in that unity the political and social 
organization of the Middle Age was established (1). In the 
year 9G2 Pope John XII. transferred the Holy Roman Empire 
from the French to the Germans ; but thereafter the emper- 
ors were merely kings of the Germans and of whatever other 
peoples happened to be subject to the titular of the nonce, 
he enjoying over other sovereigns only the primacy of dig- 
nity. When the crown of France passed from the Carolin- 
gians to the Capetians, a radical change had been effected 
in the royal condition. Under both the Merovingians and 
the early Carolingians, the dukes and counts, in various 
parts of the kingdom, had been merely administrators for 
the king ; but toward the end of the ninth century they 
bought up or appropriated the proprietorship of their terri- 
tories. Thus arose feudalism in France, the new proprie- 
tors soon confounding, in good or in bad faith, the right of 
the land-owner with that of sovereignty. In this new state 
of affairs, in which the sovereignty was attached to the land 
instead of to the individual, the king was a person of small 
consideration ; for even his residence, the He de France, be- 
longed to the Count of Paris. Even when the will of the 
nation raised Hugh Capet, Count of Paris and Duke of 
France, to the royal throne in 986, his own services and those 
of his father, Hugh the Great, could not obtain for him bet- 
ter conditions than that he should be full sovereign in his own 
county of Paris, and have the commandment of all forces 
in war. Of course all the other princes swore homage to the 
new king as their " suzerain." From the date of Hugh Cap- 
et's accession down to the time of Louis XL, the main object 
of every king was to enlarge his own peculiar domain by 
purchase or alliance, and to augment the attributes of his 
suzerainty. The first successors of Hugh Capet, namely, 
Robert, Henry L, and Philip I., effected much in this really 
praiseworthy struggle ; that great minister, the Benedictine 
abbot Suger, did still more in favor of Louis YI. and Louis 
VII. ; but Philip Augustus struck two mortal blows against 
feudalism. The first was when he caused the king of Eng- 

(l* Lkcoy de i.a Marchk: Inc. cit., p. 2~ 
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land, his most redoubtable vassal, to answer, before the 
peers of France, for the crime of murdering his own nephew ; 
confiscating thereafter to the benefit of the French crown, • 
nearly all the fiefs which the English monarch had held in 
France, namely, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
Poitou. The second blow was when, by the victory of Bou- 
vines, he destroyed forever the arrogant pretensions of the 
German emperors in regard to France. It is true that Philip 
Augustus feared for the permanency of his work ; but God 
had decreed that his daughter-in-law, the saintly Blanche of 
Castile, should carry it on during her regency, and should so 
train her son, St. Louis, that he would perfect it by the ex- 
ercise of an ability and an honesty which exceeded those of 
his grandfather. In the fulfilment of his task, St. Louis re- 
lied little on the lasting effects of conquest ; nay, he was so 
unworldly that he would not regard as legitimate any gain 
accruing to his kingdom, which had not been sealed by a 
perfect concord between the parties concerned. The work 
of consolidating the Capetian monarchy on the ruins of 
feudalism was indeed consummated only by Louis XL, the 
very antipode of St. Louis ; but the latter monarch had con- 
tributed more to that end than all of his predecessors united. 
And how different was the policy of St. Louis from that of 
his foxy successor ! Certainly Louis XL was not the charac- 
ter which most modern historians describe for the worship- 
pers of the nineteenth century ; nor was he at all the incarna- 
tion of royal cruelty and deceit whom modern play-goers 
know so well. But where Louis XL was astute, St. 
Louis was frank ; where Louis XL was unjust, St. Louis ob- 
served an equity which would have excited the derisive 
laughter of a Cavour or a Palmerston, if the Middle Age 
could have tolerated those who are grandmasters of " di- 
plomacy " in our day. Finally, the policy of St. Louis was 
less expensive than that of Louis XL ; and since it was in- 
comparably less expensive than the policies now in vogue, 
our utilitarians should accord to it their heartfelt admiration 

II. 

In the palmy days of Gallicanism, and of its sister-school, 
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German courtier-theologism, one often heard the name of 
St. Louis cited as that of an opponent of the " encroach- 
ments of Home." Even in our own time, when both of 
these schools were dead, and waiting for the Vatican Coun- 
cil to bury them, t heists of celebrity ct id omnc <j cutis were 
wont to utter the same absurdity with complacent solemnity. 
Poor Kenan said: "The Church had commanded kings to 
obey; Philip Augustus arid Si. Louis protested, and Philip 
the Fair dared to resist " (1). That Philip Augustus pro- 
tested against the order, issued by Pope Innocent III., to 
put away his concubine, and to restore Queen Ingelburga to 
her rights, is true ; but he repented in time, and obeyed. 
That Philip the Fair resisted the just demands of Pope 
Boniface VIII. is also true ; but he was obliged to acquiesce 
in the vindication of that Pontiff's conduct by the Fifteenth 
General Council. That St. Louis protested, in the sense in 
which Benan, Michelet, etc., use the term, is false. The 
principal, if not the sole, reason for supposing that St. Louis 
would have been a Gallican, if there had been such a thing 
in his day, is founded on an unauthentic document — that 
celebrated forgery which bears the pseudo-title of " Prag- 
matic Sanction " (2). Elsewhere we have done justice to 
this pretended edict of St. Louis (3), and here we need only 
say that no true erudite of our day defends its authenticity. 
But there are some, for instance, Viollet and Wallon, who 
insist that even though St. Louis did not issue the supposed 
Sanction, he might have done so in all consistency; for, 
the}' contend, his principles were those defended in it. This 
curious theory was that of Bossuet, who did not fully credit 
the document. The great bishop of Meaux exclaimed to 
those who, even among his partisans, decried the authenticity 
of the Sanction : " Even though this Pragmatic were apoc- 
ryphal, its doctrine ought not to be rejected" (-4). Let us 
see, therefore, what was the attitude of the grandest Chris- 
tian of the thirteenth century toward the Holy See. This 

(1) Literary History of France, xxtv., 140. 

(2) The title is absurd in the premises. The word " Pragmatic " is derived from the 
Greek -pay/ia and the Latin nuncio; and it would be appropriate if the edict sanctioned 
some previous ordinance. But this document sanctions nothing. 

(3) See Vol. iii., ch. 9. (4) Defense of the Declaration, pt. ii„ bk. 2, cb. 9. 
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attitude will appear without distortion if we consult, not the 
prejudices of Henri Martin, Beugnot, Faure, or the rank 
and file of English authors, but those original sources, the 
neglect of which constitutes the capital sin of a historian. 
In this matter those sources are the official documents pre- 
served in the Tresor des Chartes (1), and cited by Lecoy de 
La Marche ; the pontifical letters collected by Binaldi ; many 
documents published by the Bollandists ; and last, but by 
no means least, the Registers of Pojie Innocent IV., com- 
prising many hitherto unknown illustrations of the reign of 
that Pontiff, especially in the matter of his relations with 
St. Louis, which M. Elie Berger recently unearthed from 
the archives of the Vatican and of the National Library of 
France (2). In the year 1235 St. Louis attained his major- 
ity, and from that time he governed his kingdom by his own 
sole authority, although he took freqiient counsel from his 
wise and holy mother nntil the end of her life, in 1252. One 
of the first communications held with him by the then reign- 
ing Pontiff, Gregory IX., was of a nature to indicate that 
His Majesty of France was a personage not merely ordinarily 
grata to the Holy See ; wo find the Pontiff conceding the 
extraordinary privilege of exemption from any possible 
interdict to the private chapels of the royal family, and 
what was still more wonderful in that age, the king and his 
family were allowed to communicate with the excommunicat- 
ed without consequence of censure (3). At the renewal of 
Am struggle between the Holy See and Frederick II., that 
German emperor who proclaimed that " the world had suf- 
fered from three impostors, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet," we 
hear Pope Gregory IX. asking for aid and counsel from His 
Most Christian Majesty, invoking the ancient friendship 
between the tiara and the lilies, and concluding : " Just as 
the tribe of Juda was called to a special blessing from among 

(1) In the National Archives of France. 

(2) Registers of Innocent. IV., Paris, 1884-1887. This monumental work merited the 
''prix Gohert," from the Acadtiinie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. M. Berger's two 
introductions, one historical and the other diploraatlcal, form a mine for the polemic 
whose duties bring hiin to a study of this important period of European history ; and the 
entire work is another proof of the sagacity which dictated the establishment of the Ecole 
Francaise in Rome. 

(3) Tresor des Chartes, Nat. Archives of France, J. 684, 686. 
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(he other tribes, so the kingdom of France is illustrious 
above all others through a divine prerogative of honor and 
grace. Just as the tribe of Juda, a figure of France, defeated 
and subjugated all its enemies, so the kingdom of France, 
fighting the battles of the Lord, and combating for the liberty 
of the Church in both the East and the West, delivered the 
Holy Land from the pagans under the leadership of your 
predecessors, reduced the empire of Constantinople to the 
Roman obedience, saved Kome herself from a multitude of 
perils, and conquered the pest of Albigensian heresy. Just 
as the tribe of Juda never abandoned the worship of the 
true God, so in the kingdom of France the Christian faith 
has never vacillated, devotion to the Church has never weak- 
ened, ecclesiastical liberty has never been imperilled " (1). 
Certainly the recipient of this praise had not yet shown any 
tendency to interfere with the prerogatives of the Holy See. 
And in the subsequent years his conduct during the struggle 
between the Church and the Empire proved his intense 
devotion to the Papacy. Undoubted^ he tried to mediate 
between the contending parties, for a love of peace was the 
dominant feature of his character; but his active sympathies 
were with the Supreme Pontiff of Christendom. Immedi- 
ately on the arrival of the special legate of Pope Gregory IX. 
in France, the holy monarch ordered the publication of the 
anathema against Frederick which the prelate had brought ; 
and he facilitated the levy of the tax on ecclesiastical benefices 
which was to furnish the means of combating the imperial 
enem}- of the Church. The English chronicler, Matthew 
Paris (sometimes styled Matthew of Paris), tells us that the 
Pope wished St. Louis to do more ; that he desired France to 
declare war against Frederick ; and that when St. Louis re- 
fused, he annulled the election of one of the king's uncles, 
Pierre Chariot, to the bishopric of Noyon. But the truth is, 
as we gather from Baronio, that the Pontiff did not desire 
immediate war on the emperor, for he was about to try the 
effect of a council on the recalcitrant. As to the affair of 
Chariot, the election to the See of Noyon was annulled for 
reasons unconnected with the matter of Frederick II. This 

(l) Fbi. J. 352: Invent., Num 2,835. 
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Chariot was a bastard son of Philip Angustus, and the Holy 
See had dispensed with the impediment publicie honestatis, 
in order that the royal wish for his admittance to the pries t r 
hood might be gratified ; but it was not the intention of the 
Pontiff that the higher dignities of the Church should be 
open to one who was tainted by infamous origin. When the 
Thirteenth General Council (First of Lyons) was convoked, 
and Frederick opposed its meeting by every means in his 
power, St. Louis adopted every means to further it. In the 
height of his insanity, the German seized the Papal legate 
and some French bishops who were accompanying him to 
Italy, maltreated them, and imprisoned them. Immediate 
preparations for war, however, on the part of France, induced 
him to give full satisfaction for the insult. Before the 
Council of Lyons could meet, Pope Gregory IX. died ; and 
when his successor, Celestine IV., also died, after a reign of 
a few days, the intrigues of Frederick, more than probable 
infidel though he was, to raise himself to the Chair of Peter, 
led to an " interpontificium " of nearly two years. Then St. 
Louis voiced the sentiments of Christendom, when he wrote 
to the Sacred College this very un-Gallican message : " Since 
there is a question of defending the independence of the 
Church, yon can rely on the aid of France. Be firm ; throw 
off the yoke which has pressed your necks solong!"(l). 
And here we would take advantage of an opportunity to show 
the utter unreliability of Matthew Paris, whenever that ultra 
English chronicler undertakes to write of French affairs. 
He asserts that St. Louis threatened, in his letter to the 
cardinals, to choose a Pope by his own authority, by virtue 
of a privilege to that effect conferred on St. Denis by Pope St. 
Clement. A Pontiff was soon chosen in the person of Inno- 
cent IV., and one of his first acts was to assure the king of 
France of his affectionate respect : " God has already made 
your name great among the greatest." The Pope also be- 
sought the aid of his Eldest Son against the perjured em- 
peror, who was then conspiring against the personal freedom 
of the head of the Church. 

(1) hulliard-Brehollks ; Diplomatic Hist orj/ of Frederick II., in introduction, page 
ccciii. Paris. 18G0. 
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The Thirteenth General Council met at Lyons in 1245, and 
by a unanimous vote of the synodals the Emperor Frederick 
II. was deposed. But one resource was open to the discon- 
certed prince; he might induce the temporal rulers of Christen- 
dom to unite against the " usurpations " of the arrogant church- 
man who presumed to dictate to the salt of the earth. To 
gain tli3 king of France to his views would be equivalent 
to a conquest of all the other sovereigns of Europe ; therefore, 
besides the circular which he sent to every monarch, he sent 
to St. Louis his chancellor, who was empowered to make the 
most brilliant promises. Frederick knew well the spirit 
which actuated many of the vassals of the French crown ; 
therefore he cunningly suggested that Louis should arbitrate 
in his cause, " together with his peers and barons, as became 
so grand a monarch and so powerful a state." He promised 
to give to the Church whatever satisfaction this tribunal 
should deem proper ; he would accompany the French king in 
his projected Crusade, and he would not lay down his arms 
until the entire kingdom of Jerusalem was conquered. In 
return, besides the revocation of his deposition, he would ask 
for only one little concession ; he was to be allowed to glut his 
imperial vengeance on the Lombards (1). Naturally such 
terms were unacceptable to both Innocent IV. and St. Louis. 
The latter could not sit as an equal with those vassals whose 
pretensions he was combating ; but for the love of peace, and 
in the interest of the Crusade, he consented to intercede with 
the Pontiff. Innocent granted the requested interview ; and 
in November, 12-45, the Most Christian King prostrated 
himself before the Sovereign Pontiff in the cloisters of the 
abbey of Cluny. The conferences lasted for fifteen days, 
Queen Blanche alone assisting. The Pontiff finally an- 
nounced that he could not accept the conditions formulated by 
the culprit ; but in order to show that he was not averse to an 
ultimate reconciliation, he agreed to allow Frederick to wait 
upon him at Lyons, thereto try to clear himself of the char- 
ges, especially of heresy and heinous violence, which the 
Christian world had made against him. It is not probable 
that either the Pope or the king believed that Frederick 

(1) Hni.LARD-BRKiiOLLES ; loc. cit., p. cccvi. 
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would dare to attempt a formal justification of his notorious 
crimes ; at any rate the perverse man affected to regard the 
pontifical offer as a refusal of justice, and ere long St. Louis, 
learned that he had resolved to march on Lyons, not for the 
purpose of conferring with the Pontiff, but iu order to seize 
his sacred person. Then the disgusted monarch broke off 
all negotiations ; he announced to the Pope his resolve to 
attack the excommunicated traitor, and would have led his 
intending crusaders across the Alps, had he not learned that 
Frederick had decided to remain in Italy, and had not the 
Pontiff ordered him to sheathe his sword. Probably Ave 
have adduced a sufficiency of proofs in the matter of the at- 
tachment of St. Louis to the See of Rome ; but it will not be 
amiss to present a few more instances of an utter absence of 
any " Gallican " ideas of a false independence on the part of 
this Catholic hero. Firstly, then, it has been asserted that In- 
nocent IV. condemned a league which certain French barons 
formed for the purpose of upholding their own judicial de- 
cisions when they differed from those of the episcopal tribu- 
nals. But we reply with Wallon (1), that St. Louis was for- 
eign to this league, as is fully proved by the absence of his seal 
in the original Act. Again, when the monarch returned from 
the Seventh Crusade he received a letter from Innocent IV., 
in which the Pontiff landed the zeal which he had ever 
displayed iu defending the rights of French ecclesiastical 
establishments against the exactions of some of the royal 
bailiffs and certain barons. "The king," says the Pope, 
" does not know of these crimes (when they are committed), 
and he grieves when they are brought to his knowledge." 
The many favors which Alexander IV. showered on St. Louis 
also show that the king was a prince according to his ponti- 
fical heart. And that these concessions were granted simply 
because of the vitrue of the applicant, and because Rome 
realized that he would never abuse them, is evinced by the 
fact that when the king begged that some of the favors might 
be extended to his heir, the request was refused. Rome is nev- 
er blind. The relations of St. Louis with Pope Clement IV., 
the last of the potentates who were contemporary with him, 

1) S(- Ltuix mid Hi< Ti.mv. Paris, lstio. 
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indicate a perfect harmony of thought between the two pow- 
ers—a thorough true respect for the rights of each. As the 
Bollandists expressed the idea : " Negabat alter alteri quod 
justis rationibus concedendum non putabat, nee hide amicitia 
Icedebatur." Daring the vacancy of the episcopal see of 
Rheims, Pope Clement conferred several benefices which were 
of episcopal right ; but he soon revoked the collation, lest he 
might appear indifferent to the " right of regalia" enjoyed by 
the French kings (1). St. Louis showed an equal appreciation 
of the difference between pontifical and royal prerogatives 
when the Greek emperor, Michael Paleologus, having asked 
him to arbitrate between the Pontiff and himself, he replied 
that such a role was above the powers of even a king of 
France, since the Roman Pontiff was the supreme judge in 
Christendom. He would promise the emperor merely the 
exercise of his " good offices "at the pontifical court. When 
many of his courtiers advised St. Louis to claim as a royal 
fief the county of Melgueil, near Montpellier, then in the 
possession of the bishop of Maguelonne, he followed the 
advice of Pope Clement, and respected the claims of the 
bishop. When St. Louis thought of taxing the merchandise 
which passed through the port of Aigues-Mortes, which had 
been constructed in the interests of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, and wishing only to use the revenue for the mainte- 
nance of the port in good condition, he consulted with Pope 
Clement ; and received permission to levy the desired imposts, 
"after consultation with the bishops of the province, the 
barons of the neighborhood, and the consuls of Montpellier, 
and on condition that the duties would be moderate and never 
afterward increased " (2). Here, then, we see St. Louis 
asking for the intervention of the Pope in a purely temporal 
matter ; the Pontiff admits that the king can decide as he 
thinks best, and the monarch deems it advisable to follow 
the counsel of His Holiness. Certainly a more perfect har- 
mony could not have been desired. Did our limits permit, 
we could multiply instances of this concord ; but the reader 
will probably conclude that the course of St. Louis toward 
the Holy See was .always such as one would have expected, 
a priori, so pious a monarch to follow. 
(1) See our Vol. 1v.. d. 211. rt xcqq. (2) Bollandists, at Aug. v. 485. 
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III. 



The best efforts of Pope Gregory IX. had been devoted to 
the preparation of a new crusade ; and in the next pontificate 
the urgency for such an expedition became extreme. Jeru- 
salem, which for some years had been in Christian hands, 
was captured in 1244 by the Mussulmans of Egypt, who had 
become masters of Syria. Aid from the West was tearfully 
sought by the few Christians of the Holy Land whom the 
scimetar had spared. But the king of England and the Ger- 
man emperor ignored every appeal ; the other princes, St. 
Louis excepted, were too feeble to do else than pray to heaven 
for the success of a holy cause. To France, therefore, then, 
as always, the reliance of Christendom in every dread emer- 
gency, the entreaties of Pope Innocent IV. were directed ; 
and St. Louis arose from a bed of sickness, donned the cross, 
and having proceeded to Notre-Dame in the dress of a hum- 
ble pilgrim, went to Lyons for the blessing of Christ's vicar 
upon his enterprise. It is not our purpose to describe this 
expedition. In 1248 St. Louis led his army out of France, 
not in royal array, but in a pilgrim's guise, and with bare 
feet, to impress his followers with the truth that they were 
about to engage in a holy task, and one which needed a special 
blessing for its success. In the same penitential dress he en- 
tered Damietta, chanting the Te Deum. When the final re. 
verse overtook him, he was able to say with the Apostle, 
" Quum infirmor, tunc potens sum." How much of the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the Seventh Crusade must be 
cast upon the German emperor, Frederick II. ? When St. 
Louis was about to depart, Frederick feared that a new French 
principality would soon be founded in the Orient, and he asked 
of the king a promise that all of his conquests should be an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Jerusalem. The saint replied that 
he would effect nothing to the prejudice of the emperor, but 
that he could only promise that all his actions would be for 
the good of the Church. Frederick appeared to be satisfied ; 
he ordered his officers in Sicily not to overcharge the French 
for the provisions they would buy in that island. But the 
Arab historian, Makrizi, declares that Frederick sent a spec- 
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ial messenger, disguised as a merchant, to warn the sultan, 
then sick at Damascus, of the French intention to attack 
E«*ypt (1). Such a course was perfectly consistent with the 
entire career of Frederick II. Ho had already shown how 
little spirit he had for the Holy Wars, when, in 1227, after 
years of incitement; by Fiome, Italy, Germany, and Hungary, 
he had finally set sail from Brindisi, only to return three 
days afterward, alleging that ho was sick— conduct which 
entailed upon him his first excommunication by Gregory 
IX. (2). And when finally he did appear in Palestine, it was 
only for the annoyance of the Christians, he having hastened 
to make an alliance with the persecuting sultan of Egypt. 
We are justified, therefore, in believing the Arab historian, 
when he says that this false Christian (and probably renegade) 
betrayed the plans of St. Louis. Joinville, the companion 
of the holy monarch during the best years of his life, and 
his most reliable biographer, narrates that when Frederick 
heard of the captivity of the hero, he burst into a frenzy of joy, 
and gave a grand feast to his court, Then he sent, says the 
seneschal, a messenger to the sultan, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of negotiating for the release of the king, but really in 
order to insure the prolongation of his durance. In order 
to rid ourselves of so unsavory a subject, we hasten to add, 
that the later conduct of the German emperor was such as 
to confirm the recital of Makrizi. Not satisfied with allying 
himself with the Saracens in their own land, he invited to 
the Italian peninsula those of them who resided in Sicily, 
and gave them lands around Lucera, in a state which was -a 
fief of the Holy See. He adopted the manners of the infidels, 
composed his bodyguard of them, and chose their prettiest 
women for his hours of lasciviousness. Shame like this well 

(1) The work of Makrizi is translated in the BUiUotheque ties Cmisaths, Vol. iv. 

(2) The Bull or excommunication recites thiit Frederick was thus punished because he 
had, Ave different times, violated his solemn vows, emitted with the clause that he would 
Incur excommunication If he broke them; because he had not furnished the troops and 
money which he had promised to the eastern Christians; because he had despoiled their 
king of his title and his revenues ; because he had prevented the Archbishop of Tarento 
from visiting his diocese; because he had robbed the Templars and Hospitalers of their 
Sicilian revenues ; because he bad not observed treaties for the keeping: of which the Holy 
See had become his security ; because he had robbed of his property Count Roger, a Cru- 
sader, and under the protection of the Pope ; because he had Imprisoned unjustly the son 
of that Count Roger, etc.— In Labbe, Vol. xl. 
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befitted the closing years of the Hohenstaufen, a dynasty the 
most salient characteristic of which was a perennial attempt 
to destroy the Papacy, an institution which buried it, as it has 
buried, and ever will bury, others of the same stamp. The 
first use which the Saracens made of their royal captive was 
to endeavor to obtain from him an order on the Templars and 
the Hospitalers for the surrender of their fortresses in Pales- 
tine. When he refused, and the sultan threatened to put 
him to the most frightful tortures, the king replied that the 
infidel might work his pleasure. At length, liberty was of- 
fered to him in exchange for the surrender of Damietta, then 
held by the noble Margaret, the queen of St. Louis, with a 
small garrison of Frenchmen ; and in addition, for the sum 
of a million golden bezants — about two and a half millions 
of dollars. " If the queen consents," said the monarch, " I 
shall pay that amount for my soldiers, and shall deliver 
Damietta as my own ransom ; you must know that such 
as I am are not exchanged for money." One incident that 
occurred before the departure of St. Louis from Egypt de- 
serves mention as indicative of the true spirit of Christian 
knighthood. The sultan had been murdered by his emirs, 
and the chief assassin rushed into the presence of the king, 
sword in hand, and demanded that Louis should dub him 
knight there and then. The wish w r as uot preposterous in 
the mind of the Mussulman ; for had not Frederick, the head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, knighted the emir Fakr-Eddin ? 
But the French monarch could not prostitute an essentially 
Christian dignity, and calmly he awaited death from the 
horde of indignant miscreants. The majesty of his mien 
awed the Saracens ; they drew back, and the disappointed 
candidate swore to observe the treaty (1). If this incident 
does not give the reader some idea of the ascendency which 
St. Louis exercised over the minds even of infidels, we would 
remind him that the emirs debated among themselves whether 
or not they should offer him the sceptre of the late sultan. 
Then Joinville, being asked by the monarch in an apparently 
serious tone whether he ought to accept, replied " that none 
but an insane man would receive a diadem from those who 

(1) Memoirs of Joinville. Edition of Wailly, p. 185. 
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had murdered the previous wearer." " Aud nevertheless," 
said St. Louis, "I would accept it" (1). Voltaire did not 
credit this episode ; but we can understand how St. Louis 
may have conceived the sublime idea of availing himself of 
the intidel sceptre, or rather of its attendant influence, in 
order to convert his new subjects to the faith of Christ. 
History furnished him with many precedents for such a 
hope. 

In 1270 St. Louis entered upon his second Holy War, that 
which is known as the Eighth Crusade. The commercial 
rivalry of the Venetians and Genoese, joined to the scandal- 
ous dissensions between the Templars and the Hospitalers, 
had encouraged the Mussulmans to greater progress than 
they had ever dared to anticipate ; and the condition of the 
Oriental Christians appealed again to the great heart of 
France. Tunis was chosen by the king for his base of oper- 
ations ; he was persuaded that the Tunisian prince was dis- 
posed to become a Christian, and he therefore relied on that 
portion of the African coast as his main source of supplies. 
But the usually circumspect monarch had been deceived, 
perhaps unwittingly, by his brother, Charles of Anjou, who 
had an ulterior motive for landing in Tunis, he being desir- 
ous of preventing any Tunisian attack on his kingdom of 
Sicily— a worthy intention, but which hampered the main ob- 
ject of the Crusade. The reduction of the castle of Carthage 
and successive defeats of the Tunisians and other Mussulmans 
appeared to augur well for the expedition ; but the delay of 
Charles of Anjou to join the Crusaders had already filled the 
army with dismay, when a malignant dysentery incapacitated 
all for action. Among the many leaders and nobles who 
succumbed was the Count de Nevers, the youngest son of the 
kin" ; and soon the holy monarch himself was stricken. To 
prepare himself for death was an easy task for one who had 
ever lived the life of a saint ; but mindful to the last of the 
welfare of the nation committed by God to his care, the 
hero gave to his heir a written copy of those instructions 
which we read as " The Teachings of St. Louis." Since this 
document is not only a monument of the purest faith of the 

(1) Ibid., p. 201. 
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Middle Age, but au epitome of as wise a policy as statesman, 
ever devised, as well as a faithful mirror of the testator's en- 
tire career, we subjoin some of its passages : " My dear on, the' 
first thing I recommend to you is that you direct your avIioIj 
heart to the love of God. Beware of anything displeasing 
to God ; above all, beware of mortal sin (1). If God sends ad- 
versity to you, receive it patiently, knowing that you have 
deserved it, and that it will be profitable to you ; if He sends- 
you prosperity, thajik him hum"bly, so that pride may not in- 
jure you (2). Go frequently to confession. Attend all the 
services of the Church with great recollection (3). Be gentle= 
and charitable to the poor and the suffering. Maintain the 
good customs of your kingdom, and abolish the bad ones (4). 
Do not burthen your people with taxes. Always have around 
you worthy men, seculars as well as religious. Hear sermons 
willingly ; and eagerly seek for prayers and indulgences. Let 
no man be so audacious as to utter a word in your presence 
which might lead another into sin ; let no man speak ill of 
another behind his back ; and if any one blasphemes God or 
His saints, revenge the insult at once (5). Be rigid and loy- 
al in the administration of justice. If you know that you 

(1) Through all the years of his manhood St. Louis had been accustomed, t.-om time to 
time, to tell his familiars how his mother, the saintly Blanche of Castile, had often said 
that she would rather see him dead at her feet than know that he had committed one mor- 
tal sin. 

(2) On the glorious field of Massourah he had prostrated himself, and cried: " I thank 
God for all, good or evil, which He sends to me." 

(3) He had always heard two Masses every day ; and when he was reproved, he would 
say : " These gentlemen would And no fault, were I to spend as much time in the chase or 
in other pleasures." 

(4) He had abolished private wars, judicial duels, etc. 

(5) From very ancient times it had been customary in France for any man to slap the face 
of one who had uttered a blasphemy, or even such a phrase as " Go to the devil ! " In the 
days of Justinian, and through ut the empire, death was inflicted on him who swore by the 
head or hair of Gtd (Novella 67). Philip Augustus deoreed against blasphemers a penalty 
of four golden livres (about $80.00), and if the culprit was too poor to pay it, he was thrown 
into the nearest river, and pulled out only when he was nearly drowned. At the accession 
of St. Louis, men often took the law into their own hands, and great cruelties were some- 
times practised. Pope Clement IV. remonstrated with St. Louis for allowing such treat- 
ment, and insisted that there should be no danger to "life or member" in the punish- 
ment. Consequently, in 1269 a royal ordinance mulcted blasphemers in amounts varying 
from Ave to forty livres ; those who could not pay, and were under forty years of' age,, 
were whipped : the other impecunious culprits were pilloried and Imprisoned. Jacques de 
Vitry and Etienne de Bourbon narrate how a certain knight, before the issue of this edict, 
gave a very heavy blow to a citizen who had blasphemed esrregiously : and when he was 
called to account by the king, he replied : " He outraged my heavenly Master, and I struck 
him even as I would have done had he insulted my earthly king." St. Louis told him to act 
Bimilarlv when occasion warranted him. 
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possess what belongs to another, restore it iminediatel}* ; if 
the ownership is doubtful, let prudent and just men investi- 
gate the matter (1). Lot your best endeavors be exerted for 
the furtherance of peace within and outside your kingdom. 
Maintain the franchises of your good cities and communes ; 
for b}' the strength and wealth of these cities find communes 
the peers and barons will be compelled to respect you. Hon- 
or and love most especially all religious and all ecclesiastical 
persons. It is narrated of my grandfather, King Philip 
(Augustus), that when one of his councillors remarked that it 
was strange that he should allow certain clerics to interfere with 
his rights, he replied that he knew very well that certain cler- 
ics so acted, but that when he reflected how very good the Lord, 
had been to him, he preferred to relinquish some of his rights 
rather than raise difficulties with the Church (2). Love and 
revere your father and mother, and obey all their commands (3). 
As to ecclesiastical benefices, confer them on worthy per- 
sons, and after having consulted with prudent men. My son, 

(1) His subjects of ten upbraided St. Louis with excessive zeal in the matter of restitution ; 
for instance, they said that he had restored to the king of England far more than justice de- 
manded. 

(2> This passage should be considered by those who think that St. Louis was the author of 
the Pragmatic Sanction ; for this monarch was much more scrupulous in ecclesiastical 
matters than bts grandfather dreamed of being. 

<3> People of our day who read the lite of St. Louis must think that he carried this filial 
deference to an extreme. Joinville, in all simplicity, gives some curious instances of the 
subjection of the king to his saintly, but rather imperious mother, even in matters of his 
married life. And he insisted on bis devoted spouse, the noble Margaret of Provence, being 
in all things an obedient daughter-in-law. The following passace is interesting: " S« 
severe was Queen Blanche toward Queen Margaret, that she would not permit, so lar as 
she could have her way, her sou to enjoy the company of his wife except at night, when they 
retired together. Their favorite palace was at Pontoise, and they pieferred it because the 
king's apartment was immediately above the queen's, a winding stairway connecting thein. 
On this stairway they used to converse, having arranged with the chamherlainson duty that 
when the queen-mother would appear in the corridor leading to the apartment of her son, 
they would strike their wands on the door of that apartment ; and then the king would hur- 
ry at once to his quarters. In the same way. If the queen-mother was approaching the 
rooms of Queen Margaret, the officers would give the signal on her door ; and then she would 
hasten to her domicile. On one occasion the king had gone to his wife's chamber, whereshe 
was lyingat death's door, because of a recent difficult acaauchement. Suddenly Queen 
Blanche appeared, and taking the king by the hand, she exclaimed : ' Come awav ' : you have 
no business here ! ' When Queen Margaret saw her mother-in-law leadin ; the king away, she 
cried : 'Alas! you will not allow me to have my lord, either in life or death.' Then she faint- 
ed, and they thought her dying. The king returned to her, and they had much difficulty in 
reviving her." Old chroniclers say that Margaret followed her hushand in his first Crusade, 
principally that at last she might have bim to hers-elf. But it seems that the gentle queen 
really venerated Blanche, and loved her. When the news of the quepn-mother's death 
reached Palestine, Margaret showed every token of deep sorrow ; but we note that Joinville 
thought that she grieved bee mse of her sympathy with the king. 
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I instruct yo\i to be ever reverent toward the Church, and 
toward the Supreme Pontiff, our father. Honor the Pope, for 
he is your spiritual father. Destroy heresy as far as your 
power will permit you" (1). "When the dying saint had 
handed this document to his heir, the future Philip III., he 
had himself raised from his bed, and kneeling, he received 
his Sacramental Lord. Then he lay on the ground, which 
he had ordered to be strewn with ashes. Having received 
Extreme Unction, he calmly awaited his summons to be dis- 
solved, and to be with Christ. At midnight of August 25, 
1270, the everlasting glory of the French monarchy cried : 
" Now we go to Jerusalem," and he had gone indeed to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

He who discerns in St. Louis, as he undertakes his cru- 
sades, merely the French warrior who is ambitious of conquest, 
will not realize the true significance of the monarch's efforts. 
Nor will that significance be grasped by him who regards 
St. Louis as possessed by the sole idea of restoring to 
Christendom the holy places which were sanctified by the 
tears and blood of the God-Man. With St. Louis, under the 
cuirass of the Christian warrior throbbed the heart of an 
apostle of the Christian faith. He had not designed merely 
to subjugate the Holy Land to European or probably French 
domination. He had intended to convert the heretical and 
Mussulman inhabitants of the Orient ; and to effect that work 
his serried battalions were accompanied by a little army of 
Dominican and Franciscan friars. According to the chroni- 
cle of Primat, these missionaries converted five hundred 
Arabs during the saint's short sojourn in Saint-Jean-d'Acre ; 
and hence we may judge of what they effected during the 

(1) The sole ordinance issued by St. Louis in reference to heresy is dated in 1250. Previ- 
ously he had been unable to follow the dictates of bis heart by modifying the rigor of his 
mother's ordinance of 1229, which was, however, strictly in accord with the common law of 
the time. The revolts excited by the remnants of the Albigenses in the south of France 
bad forced St. Louis to apply the laws against heresy with rigor. But the submission of 
the count of Toulouse caused the barons of Languedoc to cease their struggles against tbe 
royal authority, and then the king was free to pursue his policy of reconciliug the North with 
the South. The chief articles of the decree of 1250 are these: "The properties taken from 
heretics in virtue of the ordinance of 1229 sball be restored to them, unless they have fled 
from tbe kingdom, or unless they continue in their obstinacy. Wives shall not lose their 
properties on account of the crime of their husbands. The goods of heretics who die in tbe 
faith shall be restored to tneir heirs. 
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Seventh and Eighth Crusades. Godfrey de Beaulieu and 
Etierme de Bourbon, who saw the converts in France, speak 
of many Saracens who were baptized during the king's first 
expedition, and accompanied him on his return, afterward 
marrying French women, and raising families which for 
many years remained under the direct protection of the crown. 
About the time that Pope Innocent IY. sent the Franciscan, 
Fiano Carpini, into Tartary, our saint sent many other friars 
on the same apostolic mission. The results of his enter- 
prise were only partial and isolated ; but they show what 
was the policy of St. Louis in that Eastern Question which 
was then far more vital than it is in our day. In a word, 
his design was to arrest the advance of pagan barbarism, by 
force when that was necessary, but constantly and principally 
by the Christiauization of the orientals. And if we look for 
his successors in this order of ideas, where shall we find them ? 
" In the camps, or on a throne? " asks Lecoy de la Marche ; 
" among the partisans of Russia, or among the defenders of 
the Ottoman Empire ? No ; they will be found in the hum- 
ble tunic of those heroic friars whose glorious path St. Louis 
opened. They will be fouud in the persons of those perse- 
vering missionaries who are preaching the Gospel in the 
heart of the old oriental world, and who, like certain ambassa- 
dors of St. Louis, incur thousands of dangers in order to 
probably save a few souls. These men may truly be termed 
the heirs of the spirit of St. Louis. When they cross burning 
plains and arid mountains, they can sustain their courage 
by the thought that they are realizing the dream of the 
wisest and most perspicacious of French kings (for three- 
fourths of them are Frenchmen). And when they fall under 
the strokes of executioners, when they shed their blood in 
the cause which St. Louis championed so vigorously, they 
may well be saluted with that exclamation which once greet- 
ed the departure of another martyr : ' Son of St. Louis, as- 
cend to heaven ! ' ' 

IV. 

That the thirteenth century, the century of St. Louis, was 
the zenith of the Middle Age ; that, together with the twelfth 
century, it " formed the most important, complete, and re- 
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splendent period in the history of Catholic society " (1) ; is 
admitted by not only Catholic polemics, but by most of our 
modern adversaries, from Voltaire to Guizot. It remained, 
however, for the picturesque theist, Michelet, to pretend 
that modern skepticism dates from the thirteenth century, 
and that the chief personification of the Christian idea in 
that period, St. Louis, was a victim of religious doubt. 
" Such was the aspect of the world in the thirteenth century. 
At the summit, the ' great dumb ox of Sicily' (2), ruminating 
his questions. Here, man and liberty ; there, God, grace, the 
divine foresight, fatality ; at the right, observation proclaim- 
ing human liberty; at the left, logic impelling invincibly 
toward fatalism. . . . The ecclesiastical legislator drew back 
at the brink, fighting for good cense against his own logic, 
which would have precipitated him. This steadfast genius 
paused on the edge of a sword between two abysses, the 
depth of which he realized. A solemn figure of the Church, 
he kept his balance, tried for an equilibrium, and perished 
in the attempt " (3). The eloquent historian nattered him- 
self that he understood the philosophy of the Angelic Doc- 
tor ; but he thought that none of the scholars of the thir- 
teenth century appreciated the delicacy of that position 
" between two abysses." He contimTes : " From below, the 
world looked up to the elevated region in which he calcu- 
lated and understood nothing of the combats which were 
fought in the depths of that abstract existence." Having 
invented this tremendous struggle, of course Michelet com- 
prehended it. " Beneath that sublime region raged the winds 
and the tempest, Beneath the Angel was man, morality be- 
neath metaphysics, St. Louis beneath St, Thomas. In St. 
Louis the thirteenth century had its Passion — an exquisite, 
intimate, profound Passion, of which previous ages had 
scarcely any presentiment. I speak of the first laceration 
which doubt effected in souls ; when the entire harmony of the 



(1) Montalembert ; in the Introduction to his beautiful HMory of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

(2) So the early fellow-students of St, Thomas termed him. He was bora in Aquino, a 
town of Terra di Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples ; but that kingdom was then one of the 
Two Sicilies. 

(3) Michelet: HMm'u of France, Vol. ii., bk. 4, en. 9. 
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Middle Age was disturbed ; when the grand edifice on which 
3ociet} T had been built began to totter ; when saints cried 
against saints, right waged war on right, and the most docile 
souls saw themselves obliged to examine and to judge. The 
pious king of France, who wanted merely to submit and 
to believe, was very soon forced to struggle, to doubt, and to 
choose. Humble though he was, and difiident of himself 
he had to resist his mother ; to act as arbitrator between the 
Pope and the emperor ; to judge the spiritual judge of Chris- 
tendom ; and to recall to moderation him whom he would 
have preferred to regard as a model of sanctity. Afterward 
the Mendicant Orders attracted him by their mysticism ; he 
entered the Third Order of St. Francis ; and he took part 
against the University. But nevertheless, the book of John 
of Parma, received by very many Franciscans, filled him 
with strange doubts." Michelet wastes man} r pretty phrases 
in an attempt to convince his readers that St. Louis was a skep- 
tic because he once resisted the will of his mother ; but he did 
so in order to don the cross, she having feared, like many 
others and even himself, that the expedition might be futile- 
Michelet presents the saint as a skeptic because he combated 
the University and the pamphlet of William de Saint-Amour ', 
but he did so in order to protect the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans (1). Michelet discerns skepticism in the relations 
which St. Louis had with Pope Gregory IX. ; but it is abso- 
lutely false that the French king was called upon " to judge 
the supreme judge of Christendom." As to the book entitled 
The Eternal Gospel, it is by no means certain that it was 
written by the Franciscan general, John of Parma ; but when 
Michelet tells us that the faith of St. Louis must have va- 
cillated wdien he saw some of his Franciscan friends defend- 
ing a condemned book, we are asked to believe, not that the 
pious king was a skeptic, but that he was a ninny. 

Michelet asserts that " the thirteenth century had its 
Passion " ; he perceives in its sombre tableau the creakings 
of a social edifice which is about to tumble into chaos, and 
he judges that this social disorder must have affected the 
faith of men, especially of him who was the foremost layman 

'!) Flkcrt ; Ecclcs. Hist., bk. Ixxxiv., oh. 32. 
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in Christendom. But the interesting historical writer (a 
great historian he is not) ignores the notorious fact that the 
eleventh century was far nearer to chaos than the thirteenth. 
Let the reader remember the state of Italy and Germany 
before and after the German emperor, Henry IV., " went to 
Canossa " ; a state of affairs that wrung from the heart of St. 
Gregory VII. the exclamation, " I have loved justice and 
hated iniquity ; therefore I die in exile." Certainly the 
eleventh century was not a period of skepticism. But Mich- 
elet thinks that " the man, St. Louis," must have plunged 
into the abyss of doubt, because, as he affects to believe, " the 
Angel, St. Thomas," knew not how to withdraw his faith from 
the clutches of his logic. It is true that St. Thomas was 
frequently the adviser of St. Louis in religious matters, as 
he probably was in things political (1) ; but the logic of 
Michelet could not have " clutched " his mind very firmly 
when he arrived at this conclusion. But what authority is 
there for the supposition that the Angelic Doctor " fought for 
good sense against his own logic," and that fearful " combats 
were fought in the depths of that abstract existence " ? Cer- 
tainly neither St. Thomas nor his contemporaries even hint at 
siich struggles ; and who has found any indications of skepti- 
cism in the works of the Angel of the Schools ? Take up the 
treatises on the liberty of man, grace, and predestination, 
which seem to have served as a foundation for the ravings of 
Michelet. Of course, we meet the usual videtar quod ; but 
with what triumphant serenity the master always pronounces 
his patet, or his manifestwm est ! Very different from the 
judgment of Michelet and his school is the appreciation of 
St. Thomas by one who had studied all the scholastics with 
a profundity to which Michelet was always a stranger. In 
his admirable work on Abelard, M. Charles de Kemusat 
says : " St. Thomas of Aquino includes the whole of theology 
in his wonderful work. He lays down the pro and the contra 
of every question, and of every proposition in each question ; 
and presenting every possible objection and the answer to it, 
he opposes authority to authority, reasoning to reasoning, 
giving, without ever weakening, witliout ever doubting, a work 

<,1) Bollandisis ; at March, in the Life of St. Thomas. 
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which is as dogmatic in its conclusions as it is skeptical in 
its examinations. The Stunma Theoloyica presents the whole 
of religion as an immense dialectical controvers}*, in which 
dogma always ends by being in the right. It is the frankest 
and most developed negation of dogmatic absolutism." Now 
Michelet seems to hold that as the master is, so is the pupil. 
Therefore, since " St. Louis realized on earth and in practical 
life that which preoccupied the genius of St. Thomas in the 
world of abstractions " (1), we may conclude, with all due 
admiration for the most poetic pamphleteer (not historian) of 
modern times, that the faith of St. Louis was as unshakable 
as that of the Angelic Doctor. We have not thought it 
proper to waste any of our limited space in quoting any of 
the instances of fact which Michelet adduces as pretended 
supports of his amusing theory. They are too puerile for 
serious attention ; but the reader may be better satisfied, if 
we furnish one specimen which is a worthy exemplification 
of all. Michelet discerns skepticism in the mind of St. Louis, 
when that monarch asks Joinville : " What is God ? " The 
seneschal thus naively records the incident : " He called me, 
one day, and said : ' On account of your subtle mind I do 
not like to ask you concerning the things of God ; but since 
these friars are present, I shall put one question to you. It 
is this : What is God ? ' " That here the king was only play- 
ing the catechist, half jocularly and half seriously with his 
familiar companion, appears from the fact that he compli- 
mented Joinville because the seneschal's reply was identical 
with that contained in the book which he then held in his 
hand (2). The fact is, and it serves as another indication of 
his character, that St. Louis was very fond of catechizing 
his friends, and even his private soldiers. He also, on 
occasion, preached sermons. During his voyage to Africa, 
the sailors wanted to go to confession ; whereupon he 
preached to them a discourse on the nature and benefits of 
the Sacrament of Penance (3). In his library at Paris, which 
was open to the public, he was wont to explain to the nearest 

(1) Gorixi ; Defense of the Church, pt. 1., eta. 20. Paris, 1853. 

(2) Joinville ; Inc. cit. % p. 194. 

(3) Relloloco; Life of St. Louis, in the Collection of Historians of the GauU, 
Vol. xx. 
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student some passage of the works of the Fathers which 
generally formed his literary pabulum (1). Once he remind- 
ed a lady of the court that she had arrived at an age when 
a woman could not occupy her mind with other beauties 
than those of her soul, unless she was williDg to incur 
ridicule (2). Once he asked Joinville what was his father's 
name ; and when the seneschal replied that it was Simon, 
he asked the poor man how he knew that such was the case. 
'Then, says Joinville, " I told him that I knew it, because my 
mother had so informed me. Then he said that we ought 
to believe most firmly all the articles of our faith, to which 
the Apostles had testified" (3). 

Michelet says that St. Louis must have been affected by 
the spirit of skepticism which began to invade the Christian 
world in his time. " In St. Louis the thirteenth century had 
its Passion. ... I speak of the first laceration which doubt 
effected in souls." He would be indeed an enterprising inda- 
gator into the recondite who could determine the date of the 
entrance of incredulism into the world ; but when Michelet 
■discovered that date in the thirteenth century, would he not 
have been more worthy of admiration if he had found his 
champion skeptic, not in St. Louis, but in the German Fred- 
erick II., who regarded Christ as one of the three impostors 
-who had deceived the world ? (4). Skepticism had infected 
humanity long before the thirteenth century. There are three 
kinds of skeptics ; those who do not believe in the Catholic 
Church, those who do not believe in any of the forms of 
emasculated Christianity, and the gross materialists who deny 
God and the immortality of the soul. The last form did not 
.appear in Christendom until about the time of the full devel- 
opment of the Eenaissance, toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But the otherforms of skepticism appeared in their full 
audacity, simultaneously with the intellectual movement of the 
eleventh century, when the Manichseans reappeared in France 
.and in Northern Italy ; when Leuthard destroyed so many 

(1) Ibid. 

(2) William of Chartres; Life and Miracles of St. .Louts, in the Collection, ubi 
supra. 

(3) Lnc. cit., p. 197. 

(4) The authority for this accusation is Pope Gregory IX., in his Epist. VZ to the Archbishop 
•of Canterbury. See Labbe's Ctnincil*, Cent. XIU. 
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religious images ; when Gondulphus preached the absurdity 
of Baptism, Penance, and the Euclmrist ; when Turin and Milan 
heard many proclaiming that the Son of God is each soul il- 
luminated bv the Lord. And then the twelfth ceutnry beheld 
Tanchelm posing as the Son of God ; Peter de Bruis abolish- 
ing churches ; and the Cathari, Patarines, etc., attributing 
creation to the devil, and proclaiming fate as master of men. 
But the reader may ask, could Michelet have expected men to 
credit his presentation of St. Louis as an incredulist ? Well, 
the attempt was not extraordinarily audacious at the hands 
of him who had not only declared that Pope St. Gregory VII. 
was a skeptic, but had so far blasphemed as to cast the same 
foul aspersion on the Divine Saviour of men : " There is a 
moment of fear and of doubt. Here is the tragic and the ter- 
rible of the drama ; it is this which rends the veil of the tem- 
ple, and covers the earth with darkness ; it is this which 
troubles me when I read the Gospel, and causes my tears to 
flow. That God should have doubted of God ! That the Holy 
Victim should have cried : ' My God, My God, why hast Thou 
abandoned me? ' This trial has been experienced by all heroic 
souls who have dared great things for the human race ; all of 
these have felt more or less of this ideal of grief. It was in 
such a moment that Brutus exclaimed : ' Virtue, thou art 
only a name.' It was in such a moment that Gregory VII. 
cried : ' I have followed justice and hated iniquity : therefore I 
die in exile ' " (1). The veriest tyro in ascetical or even mod- 
erately spiritual matters knows that the expression of the 
holy victim of Henry IV. did not issue from a heart submerged 
in the despair of doubt ; that the words of the dyin<* Pon- 
tiff were rather a sublime indication of his invincible trust in 
God, of his confidence that a reward in heaven would be the 
recompense for an earthly suffering which had been entailed 
by his worthy fulfilment of his duties as vicar of Christ. As 
to the calumny against Christ, which Michelet dared to pro- 
nounce at the foot of the cross, let us say, with Gorini, that 
he only joined the crowd who passed in front of the sacred 
tree, blaspheming : " prcetereunies a utem blasp/le^nabant. ,, The 
sublime lessons of the cross were foolishness to Michelet, as 

(1) Lot cit.. Vol. II.. bk. 4,'ch. 9. 
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they ever will be to all of liis school ; and therefore such as 
they cannot understand St. Louis of France. We who have 
spent much time in the study of the prince who, even accord- 
ing to Voltaire, was as pious as an anchorite and possessed 
of every royal virtue, must agree with the judgment of St. 
Francis de Sales, that " St. Louis was the beloved of God and 
of men, and one of the grandest sovereigns upon whom the 
sun has shone." We must say, with Chateaubriand : " Each 
epoch has a man who represents it. Louis IX. is the model 
man of the Middle Age ; he is legislator, hero, and saint. 
Marcus Aurelius showed power, united with philosophy ; 
Louis IX. power, united with sanctity ; the advantage remains 
with the Christian." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SIEGES OF RHODES ; EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
SOLDIER-MONKS.* 

On June 8, 1476, a solemn silence reigned in the island of 
Rhodes. The thirty-eighth grand-master of the glorious 
Military-Religious Order of St. John (1) had yielded his va- 
liant soul to the God whose Chuvch and people it had 
intrepidly served ; and now dissension — perhaps the chief 
bane of even those human institutions which are directly in- 
tended for the honor of the Most High — was at its fell work 
among the knights. Four centuries had elapsed since Ger- 
ard Tunc and Raymond Dupuy had founded their celebrated 
order in the Holy Land, and a summarization of its utility and 
glory during all its vicissitudes would have been made by 
saying, crescit eiuido. As a bulwark of Christendom against 
the hordes of Islam, it had rivalled the brilliant order of the 
Temple — that most dazzling of Catholic organizations — ' 
whose rule was one of the masterpieces of St. Bernard ; but 
it had succeeded better than the Templars in at least so far 

* This chapter appeared in the Catholic World, July, 1804. 

(1) Such was the proper title of this celebrated order. A Bull of Pope Paschal II., dated in 
1118, confirms Brother Gerard Tunc as " president of the hospital founded near the church 
of St. John the Baptist, in Jerusalem." Hence the members were also styled " Hospitalers." 
After the knights had fixed their headquarters in Rhodes, in 1310, they came to be popu- 
larly known as Knights of Rhodes ; and in 1530, when they moved to Jlalta, their designa- 
tion was assumed from that lSjand. 
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resisting corruption as not to be engnlfed in it (1). Like 
that of all the other nionastieo-military orders, the universal 
and indomitable bravery of the Hospitalers is admitted by 
historians of every class. In his Bull confirming their stat- 
utes, Pope Innocent II. (y. 1130) ordered the following 
monition to be read to the novice at his solemn profession : 
" If, which we deem impossible, you should ever turn your 
back to the enemies of Christ, or if }-ou should abandon the 
banner of the cross, you will be deprived of this holy sign 
(the insignia, an eight-pointed cross, embroidered on the 
left breast) and cut off from our body as a putrid member." 
It is noteworthy that in all the acts of the order there is but 
one instance of this penalty having been incurred. Ilash- 
ness, however, was not encouraged ; although it is true that 
these monastic knights had views concerning the constituents 
of rashness which were, perhaps, somewhat extravagant. 
Thus, the initiatory oath of a Templar required him " never 
to ask for quarter, and never to decline battle imless the 
odds were at least four to one." On the summer-day of 
which we are now writing, sadness might well have been 
dominant in ever}* heart which throbbed in the mother- 
house of the Knights of St. John. Now that the Templars 
were no more, having been siippressed by the Holy See in 
1311 ; and now that the followers of the false prophet had 
but lately raised their emblematic half-moon over the proud 
dome of St. Sophia's patriarchal cathedral (y. 1453) ; the 
Christians of the West realized that their hopes were to be 
centred, under God, chiefly on the Knights-Hospitalers. 
Rhodes was the advanced sentinel of European religion and 
civilization. Placed between Egypt, where the Mamelukes 
held full sway, and Asia Minor, where the redoubtable con- 
queror of Constantinople was encamped, it had refused to 
pa^' tribute to this prince, and it knew that he had sworn on 
the Koran to take the life of every chevalier of the Hospital 
who might fall into his hands. Every hope of success for 
the Cross in the coming struggle depended on the wisdom 
displayed in the imminent election of a grand-master. That 
this prudence would be manifested was uncertain, for precise- 
en See our apposite dissertation on the Suppression of the Templars, Vol. il. 
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ly at that time national jealousies were rife in nearly every 
preceptory of the order. But heaven had decreed to use the 
services of the Hospitalers for many years to come. As the 
hour for the election drew near, the chief dignitaries resolved, 
in the interest of harmony, to introduce an innovation in the 
electoral procedure. They appointed as president of the 
Electoral College a knight who had been a candidate in the 
hist election, and whose zeal and piety were pre-eminent — 
Raj'mond Ricard. Then all the knights voted for three as- 
sistants to the president, who were to be st} r led the chaplain, 
the knight, and the servant of the ceremony. These four 
officers swore to seek only the good of Christendom, and then 
they chose a fifth ; the five then chose a sixth ; and so on, 
until fifteen had been selected — two from each nationality or 
" language " (1), excepting in the case of the Germans, who 
received but one representative, there being very few of them 
in the order. Each member of this Electoral College then 
took the customary oath, but on a portion of the True Cross, 
which he was obliged to touch with his hand. After three 
hours of deliberation, the electors announced that their 
choice was effected ; and, when all the knights of eveiy grade 
and class had assembled in the chapel, an oath was exacted 
from each that he would recognize and obe} r the chosen 
grand-master. This precaution might have been omitted, for 
when the name of the grand-prior of Auvergne, Peter d'Au- 
bnsson, was proclaimed, the enthusiasm of all was indescrib- 
able. 

Peter d' Aubusson, a scion of one of the noblest families of 
France, had made his first campaigns against the Turks, and 
in the train of the Dauphin, afterward King Louis XL ; and 
he had shared with that prince in the glory of the battle of 
Bale, in 14L4, where the Swiss were defeated. But the des- 
tined fame of the youug noble was not to be attained by 
combats against Christians. From his childhood the woes 
of the Holy Land had affected his heart ; especially im- 
pressed in the memories of his boyhood was the flaying 

(1) In the early days of the order there were seven "languages " ; viz., Italy, France, 
properly so called : Provence, Auvergne, Aragon, England, and Germany. This division 
subsisted at the time of which we write ; hut when England became heretical, her ,l lan- 
guage " was abolished, and those of Castile and Portugal were added. 
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of a papal nuncio by the Mussulmans, while still alive. Then 
had come the capture of Constantinople ; and, although his 
Catholic mind regarded that event as Heaven's punishment 
of the schismatic arrogance of the Greeks, it showed him 
that the "West needed to be on the alert if it hoped not to 
become the prey of Mohammedan fanaticism. The most 
eminent of the European nobility, especially those of his 
own fair France, were then wearing their armor over the 
cassock, so why should not he also enlist in that holy 
militia which warred under the blessing of the Vicar of 
Christ, and which was regarded by ©very Christian youth as 
the very apogee of human glory? Therefore, after his 
return from the Swiss campaign, D'Aubussou informed King 
Charles VII. of his ambition ; and as that monarch saw no 
prospect of any need of the young noble's services in France, 
a truce with the English having lately been arranged, he 
granted his permission, remarking to his courtiers : " I have 
never seen so much fire and wisdom united in one man." 
Having taken farewell of his friend the Dauphin, who was 
afterward, as Louis XL, to render great assistance to the 
Hospitalers in the time of their direst extremity, D'Aubus- 
sou proceeded to the nearest preceptory of the admired 
order, and donned the monastic tunic. His first military 
service as a chevalier of St. John was in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago ; and after winning the commendations of the succes- 
sive grand-masters, John de Lastic and James de Millv, the 
year 14G0 found him castellan of Rhodes and prefect of its 
finances. John des Ursins, whom he was to succeed in the 
superiorship, made him superintendent of the Rhodian 
fortifications and captain-general of the city, and from that 
moment he was the soul of all the preparations which were 
being made for the struggle with Mahomet II. When he 
entered upon the grand-mastership, naturally the zeal of 
D'Aubussou redoubled; but a description of all his improve- 
ments in the defences of the island would interest only the 
military reader, nor are we competent for the task, although 
we do not imply that the priest or religions is always 
incompetent to understand the mysteries of Mars, especially 
when these partake of, or are derived from, the scientific. 
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We know that among the priests of the military-religious 
orders there were many accomplished generals and engineers, 
although they were non-combatants. And in the last cent- 
ury the Jesuit, F. Carlo Borgo of Vicenza, wrote a work on 
fortifications which so pleased the " great " Frederick of 
Prussia, that he forwarded to the author a commission as 
lieutenant-colonel in his army — an " honor " that was not 
accepted. (1). 

Among the preparations which demanded the prompt 
attention of D'Aubusson, was an increase of the garrison ; 
his letter to all the houses of the Hospitalers throughout 
Europe is pathetic in its religious patriotism and earnest- 
ness, and it resulted in an almost complete renunciation, on 
the part of every establishment, of all their possessions, 
that means might be obtained for the relief of the mother- 
house. Indeed, when we remember that just then the 
Knights of St. John were bearing the brunt of a shock 
directed against all Europe, we must admit that besides 
offering up their lives —which they valued lightly in so 
tremendous a contingency — these heroes did far more than 
their share in procuring the sinews of war. But the grand- 
master soon experienced the joy of seeing his religious 
reinforced by many of the best soldiers of Europe, especially 
of France and Italy. As was his duty and his pride, to say 
nothing of the traditions of the Roman See, ever foremost 
in advancing or upholding the standard of civilization, Pope 
Sixtus IV. contributed large sums from the papal treasury, 
and ordered a Jubilee in aid of the Knights. D'Aubusson 
also wrote to King Louis XL, reminding him of their ancient 
comradeship, and sending to the royal zoological collection 
some curious beasts and birds. Louis showed his own 
good memory by a large gift to the treasury of Rhodes. 
By means such as these the grand-master was enabled to 
purchase much-needed war material and provisions, not 
only for the garrision of religious and for his volunteer 
auxiliaries, but also for the sustenance of the Rhodiaos, whose 
means of subsistence would be destroyed by the Moslem 

(1) For the distinction between the combatants and tbe non-combatants in the Military- 
Religious Orders, see this Volume, p. 130. 
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invasion, whichever way the struggle ended. One of the 
last measures taken by D'Aubusson before the conflict 
indicates tlio scrupulous devotion of these soldier-monks to 
their semi-monastic obligations. It will bo readily Tinder- 
stood, by any of our readers who belong to a religious 
community, that the fulfilment of the ordinal*}* conventual 
duties was an impossibility to our Knights in the circum- 
stances then surrounding them. The grand-master, there- 
fore, besought the Pontiff to grant the brethren of the 
Hospital, then under arms in Rhodes, such dispensations as 
His Holiness might deem appropriate. Accordingly, the 
Knights were freed from every obligation excepting, of course, 
those entailed by the three vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity. 

Meanwhile, the sultan prepared for what he regarded as 
the chief enterprise of his wonderful career, not excepting even 
his Constantinopolitan campaign. Besides the last remnant 
of the oldenByzantine Euipier, he had subjugated Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bosnia. 
Nearly all the islands of the Archipelago had also succumbed 
to the son of Amurath, and from the campanile of St. Mark's 
the dismayed Venetians had seen the flames devouring the 
rich possessions of the Queen of the Adriatic, only a few 
miles from their own lagoons ; hence The Most Serene was 
fain to buy exemption from the same fate by a promise of 
an annual tribute to the Sublime Porte of the — for that 
time — exorbitant sum of eighty thousand golden scudi. 
Circassia, Georgia, and even the Crimea, had become Mus- 
sulman. In the midst of this ruin of so many national- 
ities, indomitable Rhodes, defended by a mere handful 
of religious, strong in their faith and their own self-abne- 
gation, rather than in their incontestable valor, awaited 
imperturbably the onslaught of the "Alexander of Islam." 
From the Rhodian Greeks, generally termed Rhodiotes, 
the Knights could not hope for much assistance. Most 
of these islanders were indeed Catholics ; but there were 
many who were descended from persons who had joined 
the Photian Schism when the island was a Byzantine depen- 
dency. These were Schismatics, and naturally thev hated 
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the Knights, who were a source of strength to what they 
called " Latinism." To this party probably belonged the 
one of the Rhodian traitors who gave much trouble to the 
Hospitalers. This man, Meligalo by name, was of noble 
birth ; and had dissipated his patrimony in debauchery. 
He thought to restore his fortunes by revealing the military 
secrets of the island to Mahomet. Having drawn exact 
plans of the fortifications, he proceeded to Constantinople 
and sold his information. 

Mahomet began his Rhodian campaign by an attack on the 
islands of Piscopia, Mzzaro, Calamo, and Cefalo, which were 
ravaged, and saw all their able-bodied men and boys carried off 
into slavery (1), the women being destined for Eastern harems. 
On May 23, 14S0, the Turkish expedition, commanded by 
Mesis Virzir, appeared before Rhodes. In the siege which 
followed, all of the Catholic Rhodiotes, inspired by the de- 
votion and bravery of D'Aubusson, rivalled the Hospitalers 
and their auxiliaries in zeal and patience. The aged, the 
women and children, and even the nuns, helped indefatigably 
to repair the damages caused by the enormous balls of 
granite — two feet in-diameter — which the Turkish balistas 
discharged night and day, against the ramparts and into the 
town. Several assaults were made against Fort St. Nicholas, 
perhaps the key of the place ; but the heroism of the knights 
of the Italian " language," led by the commander, Fabrizio 
Carretto, rendered the desperate courage of the Moslems a 
mere waste of blood. In his blindness concerning the spirit 
animating the defenders, Mesis Vizir thought that if he could 
procure the death of the grand-master, the city would yield. 
Accordingly, the few traitors within the Christian lines were 
instructed to poison D'Aubusson. But the design was dis- 
covered, and the enraged populace tore the miscreants limb 
from limb. This attempt having failed, the pasha essayed 
another assault, and this one was made at night. The com- 
bat lasted for hours, and an immense number of the Islam- 
ites perished. D'Aubusson seemed to be omnipresent ; and 
if any of the knights would fain have sunk in their sanguin- 

(1) In accordance with the Turkish custom of that day, the healthy boys were made 
cadets in the famous Janissaries, and of course were trained as Mohammedans. 
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ary fatigue, his cheery cry of " Mountjoy and St. Denis ! " 
aud the example of his good right arm, gave them confidence 
that numbers would not avail against the soldiers of Christ 
and the sons of Mary. With the dawn of morning the pasha 
found that, while the flower of his army had perished, ho was 
no nearer to the attainment of his object then he had been 
when still in the Dardanelles. The futility of another as- 
sault, made simultaneously on every part of the works, led 
him to adopt a curious stratagem. His archers affixed to 
their bolts pieces of parchment, on which were described the 
alleged tyranny of the Hospitalers, men foreign to Rhodes 
and to the fallen Lower Empire ; and then were de- 
scribed the glories and sweet disposition of Mahomet II., the 
favored by Allah, the tolerant prince who was so well-dis- 
posed to Christianity, so desirous of satisfying the aspira- 
tions of all his subjects, that he would accord full religious 
liberty in their lovely isle (1). When Mesis Yirzir learned 
that the Rhcdiotes treated his missives with, scorn, he 
turned his overtures to D'Aubusson. A flag of truce ob- 
tained for an envoy an interview with the hero; aud after an 
exalted estimate of the sultan's power had been unfolded, 
the unconquerable valor of the Moslem soldiery was extolled. 
Then an appeal was made to the grand-master as prince and 
as general. As prince, observed the turbaued pleader, D'Au- 
busson ought not to expose his subjects, the devoted Rho- 
diotes, to the horrors of war ; as general, he should have 
regard for his soldiers. Let liiin, therefore, concluded the 
envoy, surrender Rhodes ; and the possessions of the Order 
of St. John would be ever respected by the sublime Torte. 
The reply of the Christian leader was simple and to the 
point. By one path alone could the followers of the Crescent 
enter into Rhodes; it might be the duty of the pasha to try 
to open that path, but it certainly would be that of the Hospi- 

(1) It would be interesting to know whether, in this mendacious document, the pasha 
made use of that story which has Ix'en credited by many European writers, to the effect 
that Mahomet II. was horn of a Christian mother, Irene, dnnshier of Prince Oeorpc Bui ■ 
covich. despot of Setvia. This presumed Christian origin is an absurdity : firstly, because 
Mahomet was born in 14S0, ami Amurath married Irene in 1435. Secondly, because a son 
of Irene could have been only fifteen years old when Amurath died In 1451 ; and all the 
Turkish chroniclers describe Mahomet as inheriting the Ottoman sceptre when he was in 
his twenty-second year. 
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talers to oppose him to the death. Another assault, there- 
fore, was now made on the stronghold ; and this time the 
Islamites succeeded in penetrating through a breach. But 
suddenly D'Aubusson, accompanied by his brother, the Vis- 
count de Monteil, showed himself at the head of a picked 
body of knights, and, though the enemy outnumbered his 
followers, together with those originally defending the breach, 
by twenty to one, the further advance of the half-moon was 
stopped. Blood flowed as it had not flowed since the siege 
began. Many times the standard of St. John fell out of 
si^ht, as its bearer was cut down ; but just so often it was 
again waved on high as another intrepid hand grasped its 
staff, aud with cries of " To us, Jesus and Mary ! " and " To 
us, St. John ! " revived the strength — not the courage, for 
that never failed — of the devoted band. Finally, with an 
exhibition of valor which the Turks afterward described as 
Superhuman, the soldier-monks drove the infidels out of the 
city, pursuing them into their intrenched camp, and from the 
Very tent of the pasha carrying off in triumph the great Stan- 
dard of Islam. If, in this last attempt to capture Bhodes 
which that century, witnessed, the lieutenant of Mahomet 
II. felt a shame proportioned to the extent of his defeat, he 
found some consolation in an explanation of that defeat given 
by his fatalistically inclined followers. They insisted that 
during the most intense part of the struggle within the walls 
they had plainly seen, " high up in the air, a shining cross 
of o-old, and a virgin clothed in white, carrying a lance, and 
followed by a troop of richly-armed warriors." None of the 
knights mentioned any such vision ; and probably it was 
either an hallucination of the highly-wrought imaginations 
of the Moslems, or a cleverly devised excuse for their fail- 
ure. Be this as it may— and, of course, we do not deny the 
possibility of the appearance — the presumed miracle had 
the effect of soothing their pain ; for, they reflected, since Al- 
lah had thus protected the Christians rather than the true 
believers, mortal Mussulman could do no more. It may 
have been owing to his real or affected belief in this prodigy 
that Mahomet II. did not consign his discomfited general to 
the bowstring, but contented himself with sending the un- 
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fortunate into exile. We do not know the exact number of 
the troops with which Mesis Vizir attacked llhodes ; but he 
admitted that on the day after the final failure he found that 
his dead and seriously wounded were more than twenty-five 
thousand. When we consider that the Knights Hospitalers 
engaged in the defence numbered only 450, and their aux- 
iliaries 2,000, we do not wonder that D'Aubusson regarded 
his victory as miraculous, and that the hostile fleet had no 
sooner set sail than he summoned his little band to the 
cathedral for a solemn thanksgiving to God and Our Blessed 
Lady. When the news of this event, so important to the 
welfare of Christendom, reached the Holy See, the Pontiff 
determined to signify his appreciation of the chivalrous 
devotion and sublime piety of the Order of St. John by an 
act which would reflect glory upon the entire organization, 
as well as upon its immediate benefieiarv. He forwarded a 
cardinal's hat to the grand-master. 

After the hopelessness of capturing Rhodes had been im- 
pressed upon his unwilling mind, Mahomet II. confined his 
ambitions to objects of easier attainment ; but when his suc- 
cessor, Bajazet, manifested an inclination to emulate the 
enterprises of his father's earlier years, D'Aubusson's 
activit}' seemed to indicate a renewal of youth. Incessant 
hostilities in the Adriatic, in the Archipelago, and on the 
coast of Greece, gave abundant employment to the dashing 
navy of the Hospitalers ; but the astute grand-master thought 
that all these minor skirmishes were a mere waste of time, 
blood, and money. He told the Pope that if Christendom 
was seriously beut on at least checking the advance of the 
Crescent, a great blow must be struck ; let a Christian fleet 
force its way into the Dardanelles, burn Gallipoli, and mak- 
ing a dash on Constantinople, burn it also, if it could not be 
permanently retained. The moment was favorable, urged 
the veteran ; for the attention of B.-ijazet was then drawn by 
the advance of a new enemy and Mussulman rival, the Shah 
of Persia, into Armenia. At first the powers agreed to form 
a league to carry out the bold design ; but alas ! the latter 
part of the fifteenth century was true to itself — it was the 
vital end of the Middle Age ; and alreadv men might antici- 
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pate the remark afterward made to Leibnitz by Pomponne, 
Minister of Louis XIV., that Crusades were no longer 
the fashion. Sorrow rankled in the heart of the old soldier- 
monk ; perhaps he foresaw that twenty years after this cul- 
pable negligence on the part of the Christian governments, 
the same neglect would be manifested by an ambitious and 
egoistic emperor (Charles V.), who could not for an instant 
compromise his petty schemes in the Milanais for the sake 
of Christendom ; and that Bhodes, the most important out- 
post of Christianity, and therefore the beacon light of civiliza- 
tion, would capitulate to the Crescent. The chagrin of the 
hero entailed an illness which terminated fatally on July 3, 
1503 ; and throughout the Catholic world there ensued deep 
and long-lasting mourning for him who had for many years 
been styled the "Liberator," and the " Shield of the Church." 
The chronicles of the time show that, as was quite natural 
and appropriate, the obsequies of Cardinal Grand-Master 
d'Aubusson were far more ornate and ceremonious than the 
Hospitalers, in their monastic simplicity, were wont to ac- 
cord to their deceased brethren. The body was carried to 
the council hall, and placed on a catafalque covered with 
cloth of gold. Around stood knights in habits of mourning 
and bearing the cardinalitial hat, the cross, the standard of 
St. John, and the escutcheon of the deceased. On his 
breast was a golden crucifix, his hands were encased in silk 
gloves, and his feet wore slippers of cloth of gold. Beside 
the remains were the robes of a prelate, his well-worn armor, 
and the glorious sword yet tinged with Moslem blood, which 
he had wielded at the siege in 1480. Not only all the reli- 
o-ious. his comrades at the altar and on the field of battle, 
kissed his pure though valiant hands ; the common people 
and peasantry, groaning and beating their breasts, also ten- 
dered him that homage, for D'Aubusson had been known as 
the father of the Ehodiote poor. When the body was 
brought out of the palace of the grand-master, an immense 
cry of lamentation went up to heaven, and women tore their 
hair in their extreme grief. After the burial in the vaults 
of the church of St. John, the hero's mar/giordomo broke 
his marshal's baton over his tomb, and his squire did the 
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same with the spurs (1). Thus was laid to rest the body of 
oue of the greatest and most valiant captains that ever drew 
sword in the cause of Holy Church. The glorious Order of 
St. John produced many real heroes and true religious ; but 
of its grand-master, the Cardinal D'Aubusson, it might well 
say : 

". . . Si j'riirtii.s ilhihttur (trim, 
Iinpaeidum ferieirt mime. " 
After the death of the heroic D'Aubusson, the two suc- 
ceeding grand-masters entertained little anxiety concerning 
the safety of Rhodes. The memory of the signal defeat of 
1480 was too fresh in the mind of Bajazet, the son of Ma- 
homet II., to allow him to do more than threaten to under- 
take an enterprise which had proved too mighty for his more 
warlike father. But in 1513, the Grand-Master Fabrizio 
Carretto, of the " language " of Italy, began to anticipate an 
attack from Selim. This sultan had already subjugated 
Egypt and Syria, and Persia seemed about to succumb 
to his arms. He was known to be anxious for fame, and 
hence Carretto bent all his energies to render the island 
tit to sustain another siege. He engaged the services of 
two eminent Italian engineers for the erection of new and 
powerful fortifications, and he augmented the navy of the 
order ; but his exertions were terminated by death. When 
the knights assembled for the election of a new master, it 
was found that three competitors divided their sympathies. 
These were Yilliers de l'lle-Adam, grand-prior of France ; the 
Commander d'Amaral, a Portuguese, chancellor of the order, 
and grand-prior of Castile ; and Thomas Oeray, grand-prior 
of England. The Englishman had no great merits beyond 
the possession of powerfnl relatives who might be of some 
service to the order; hence his name was dropped when the 
importance of a wise selection became manifest. Apparently 
the Portuguese hud more valid claims for the suffrages. He 
was a skilful commander, both on sea and on land ; but he 
was overbearing and conceited, and on reflection the electors 

(1) For tlie facts concerning Cardinal D'Aubusson we have relied on the Lives of the 
Grand-M \sUrs of the Holy Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Written by the Com- 
mander, Brother Girnhi ma Mnrulli. Naples, 1636. Also, on Dam's Republic of Yen 
tee. Paris. lf?21 ; and on Fl.indrin's History nf the Kniohtsof Rhode*. Parij, 1876. 
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deemed it dangerous to confide the magistral staff to such 
hands. There remained, therefore, Villiers de l'lle-Adam 
a knight of great nobility of charactei, a man prudent in 
counsel, a veteran of a hundred battles, a fine strategist) 
and a true religious. With but one exception all the votes 
were cast for the grand-prior of France ; the exception being 
the vote of the disappointed Portuguese, who so far forgot 
himself as to cry : " May ruin fall on Rhodes and the order ! " 
Unfortunately, no attention was then paid to his chagrin; 
and only when it was too late did the knights discover that 
the miserable man had already become a renegade in his 
heart. At the very time that l'lle-Adam received the staff 
of grand-master of the Hospitalers, the throne of the Otto- 
man empire was inherited by Soliman II., a prince of greater 
audacity than his father, Selim, and who was fresh from that 
victorious campaign against the Hungarians which had re- 
sulted in the reduction of Belgrade. It was said that he 
regretted the conquests of his ancestors, since now he had a 
smaller number of victories before him. In his exalted im- 
agination he saw the Order of St. John constantly taunting 
him with the injuries which it had heaped upon the Crescent : 
with the defeat of Osman (y. 1310), and the abortive attempt 
of Orcan to avenge his father (y. 1323) ; with the innumerable 
naval disasters of the Ottoman fleets, which never dared to 
meet the galleys of the Hospital on equal terms ; with the 
successful assistance given to the rebellions Mussulmans of 
Egypt ; and with that most disgraceful catastrophe that ever 
befell the Islamites, the failure of Mahomet II. to crush the 
indomitable spirit of D'Aubussou. And never could Soliman 
■expect again so favorable an opportunity to sweep the hated 
order from the face of the earth. The knights could rely just 
then upon no aid from the western powers. The struggle 
for supremacy in Italy was of more importance to Oliarles 
V. than any interest of the Church or of the Christian body- 
politic. His chivalrous adversary, Francis I., would have 
strained every nerve to aid a cause which appealed to his 
soldierly instincts, and to the Catholic traditions of his 
crown ; but the fortunes of war had been adverse to him, and 
he was reduced to unwilling inactivity. The Pontiff was of 
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no value in a military sense. The Venetians who, by means 
of their powerful fleet, could have extended more valuable 
aid than either France, Spain, or the Empire, were envious 
of the maritime power of the Hospitalers ; the rest of Italy 
was too deeply involved in the combat between France aud 
Austria-Spain. Hungary was prostrate before the half-moon. 
And still another encouragement to attack Rhodes was fur- 
nished to Soliman from within the very council-chamber of 
the Hospitalers. The Portuguese chevalier, D'Amaral, had, 
as he afterward expressed the idea, " sold his soul to the 
demon " ; and immediately after his failure to obtain the 
grand-master's staff he had sent to the sultan a plan of the 
Rhodian fortifications, and all other information valuable to 
an intending aggressor. And the Turk was still further aided 
from within the Christian lines by the cunning of a Jewish 
physician, who had feigned conversion to Christianity in 
order to play the spy more efficiently. 

The intentions of Soliman soon became apparent to the 
grand-master ; and he held a review of the garrison, that he 
might judge of its fitness for the coming trial. There were 
less than 300 Hospitalers, of whom the "language" of 
France contributed 140 ; those of Spain and Portugal, 88 ; 
that of Italy, 47 ; England and Germany together, only 17. 
But these soldier-monks were truly a corps-d 'elite ; right 
worthy to uphold the standards of Jesus and Mary ; men 
who realized thoroughly the sublimity of their vocation to 
the evangelical counsels, and soldiers who felt that they 
combatted under the prayerful eyes of the Supreme Pontiff 
of Christendom. To these veterans of a hundred holy fights 
were joined many gentlemen of various lands, each followed 
by some soldiers who were equipped and maintained at his 
expense. Then there were the auxiliary troops in the service 
of the knights, men who wore the insignia of the order, and 
fought under its banners ; but who took no religious vows, 
and did not reside in the convent. Their officers were always 
Hospitalers, and as a rule these auxiliaries imbibed much of 
the spirit of their patrons. Many of them in time joined 
the brotherhood ; but not as knights. To become a knight, 
four qnarterings of nobility, on the side of both father and 
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mother, were requisite. The inferior "brethren were styled 
" serving brothers," and they were obliged to recite the Lord's 
Prayer one hundred and fifty times each day. These 
auxiliaries increased the total force to about 5,000 men 
One Italian knight who had only lately entered the order 
must be especially mentioned : namely, the engineer-in-chief, 
Martinenghi. A native of Brescia, and regarded as the first 
engineer of his time, he had been employed by Venice to 
fortify Candia, and he had rendered it almost impregnable. 
Entering the service of the Hospitalers, he was so impressed 
by their piety, courage, and self-denial, that he begged for 
admittance into the holy militia. Very soon he had so 
distinguished himself that he was raised to the grade of 
grand-cross (1) and was made superintendent of the fortifi- 
cations. Perhaps the heroic prolongation of the resistance 
to the arms of Soliman was chiefly due to the inventive 
genius of this Italian engineer. When l'lle-Adam had made 
all the military preparations possible, he began — if indeed 
this was not always being made — the preparation of the 
souls of his brethren. The Great Standard of St. John was 
entrusted to the care of a French knight named Gi ole-Paeini ; 
and the honor of bearing at the side of the grand-master 
during the battle the banner of the Crucifixion, a present 
from the Holy See to the Cardinai Grand-Master d'Aubusson, 
was accorded to the Chevalier de Tintenille, a nephew of 
l'lle-Adam. Then the entire garrison, or rather community, 
began a series of prayers, fastings, and scourgings ; and these 
devotional exercises did not cease until the hostile sails were 
descried in the offing. Then the heroes were ready to draw 
cheir swords in the holiest of causes ; and they smilingly 
t'omruitted its issue into the hands of God. 

J't was on the 26th of June, 1522, that Mustapha, a brother- 
in-law of Soliman, anchored a fleet of about 400 vessels 
in front of Zimboli, five miles from Khodes. Here he dis- 
embarked 100,000 men and 300 cannon. These were to be 
followed in a few days by Soliman in person, at the head 
of another army of equal strength. The grand-master im- 

(1) There were three grades of Knights-Hospitalers ; the chevaliers or simple kuights 
the knights-commanders, and the knights-grand-cross. 
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mediately left his palace, which he was never again to 
inhabit, and established his headquarters at the advanced 
post of Our Lady of Victories, a position which the last 
siege had proved to be the most exposed of all in the enceinte 
to ussault. As in the narrative of the siege of 1-180, we shall 
avoid details and present only the most important points of 
this memorable event. The first balls of the Turks were 
received and returned by the bastions confided to the 
languages of Provence, Spain, and England ; and no less 
than twenty times were the Moslems driven from their 
trenches by the impetuous sorties of these knights. This 
unexpected result of the first operations demoralized even 
the Janissaries, then, as ever, the choicest troops in the Ot- 
toman service ; and when the account reached Soliman, he 
hastened to the scene with his reinforcements. While the 
siege was being pressed with greater vigor, a conspiracy 
was formed among the Mohammedan slaves — prisoners of 
war as yet unransomed. The design was to fire the town in 
mauy places simultaneously ; but the discovery of the plot, 
and the public execution of the leaders, prevented any more 
attempts of that nature. But there was another source of 
serious mischief which, originating in only one person, was 
less easily discovered. Mention has been made of a Jewish 
physician, a feigned convert, who acted as a spy for the Mos- 
lems (1). To him the knights owed the foiling of some of 
their most promising schemes. One effect of his machina- 
tions was especially injurious to the besieged. From the 
top of the cathedral tower one could easily observe every 
movement of the Osmanlis ; and here the grand-master was 
wont to watch for hours at a time. By advice of the 
Jew, the Ottoman fire was directed against this tower until 
it tumbled to the ground. From the moment that Soliman 
appeared on the scene, every means known to the science of 
engineering at that time, every strategy of good general- 
ship, and the most prodigal sacrifice of life, were adopted to 
crush the defiant and persistently confident knights of St. 

(1) The Hospitalers also employed spies. The most successful of these was a serving 
brother named Raymond, who, speaking Turkish and Arabic perfectly, and having so- 
journed in Mohammedan lands many years, was able to pass as one of the faithful. He 
was wont to employ certain slcnals. and then shoot his message over the walls. 
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Jolm. Having perceived, as had Mesis Vizir in the last 
siege, that Fort St. Nicholas was the key of the town, the 
sultan directed, daring ten successive days and nights, a 
constant fire from twenty-two of his heaviest guns against it ; 
but in vain. The guns of the Hospitalers were better served 
than his own, and Solirnan beheld his soldiers surely and 
quickly disappearing. At last, after many murderous 
assaults upon various and separate portions of the' works, a 
simultaneous attack was made on every point. Beaten back 
everywhere else, the Turks effected a lodgment in the bas- 
tion entrusted to the language of Spain, and the aga of the 
Janissaries there planted his standard. Then ensued a strug- 
gle of several hours, at the end of which the Mussulmans 
retreated to their entrenchments, leaving behind many of 
their banners and 15,000 dead. But the Ottoman superior- 
ity in numbers began to speak eloquently of the probable 
doom of Rhodes ; every day the breaches yawned wider and 
wider. To add to the general distress, it was found that 
the supply of powder was nearly exhausted. Before the 
siege, and while there was yet time to augment the stock, 
the Portuguese traitor, D'Amaral, whose duty it was to 
inspect the magazines, had reported a sufficiency of the 
indispensable requisite. But the Hospitalers did not lose 
courage ; they merely studied the aiming of their guns more 
carefully, and began to manufacture powder in mills impro- 
vised in the vaults underneath the palace of the grand-master. 
Fortunately they possessed a large quantity of carbon and 
nitre. The treachery of D'Amaral had failed precisely 
where he had thought it would be most efficacious ; and 
just as during the first weeks of the siege, so now, every 
assault of the Osmanlis, though made with their natural 
bravery intensified by religious zeal and desperation, failed 
ignominiously before the heroic patience of the Knights of 
St. John. So furious did Solirnan become, that he would 
have ordered his general, Mustapha, brother-in-law and 
favorite though the unlucky man was, to be flogged to death, 
had not all the pashas united in prevailing upon him to 
banish the unfortunate. Having realized that his choicest 
troops were no more, and that the Hospitalers were as 
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resolved as ever, the sultan now began to think seriously of 
abandoning his bloody enterprise. Suddenly a message 
from the wretched D'Aiuaral tilled him with new hope. The 
recreaut chevalier informed Solimau that the defenders 
could not possibly resist m.-iuy days longer ; let the monarch 
press a few more assaults — he could afford the loss of a few 
more thousands —and the place must be his, were that end to be 
due onlv to the sheer exhaustion of the few remain iu^ knights. 
The sultan withheld the order to raise the siege ; but he who 
had induced this change of mind had already received the 
punishment of a traitor. His disloyalty had been discovered; 
his habit had been torn from him, his knightly spurs had 
been knocked off by the hangman, and the caitiff who might 
have b->en an earthly St. Michael was decapitated (1). Mean- 
while the Osmanlis pushed forward their trenches, and opened 
fresh mines. Several more assaults were made ; but Soliman 
found himself no nearer to the object of his desires. He now 
began to reflect on the necessit}' of offering to the Hospitalers 
honorable terms of capitnlatiou. The ramparts of Rhodes 
were nearly ruined, and the town might almost be termed an 
open place ; but he knew that even his Janissaries hesitated 
to confront the indomitable defenders in another attack. 
Six months of siege had cost him the lives of 114,000 men, 
He ordered a white flag to be displayed before the trenches, 
and t*vo soldiers advanced to the walls, bearing a letter to the 
grand-master. This first offer of Soliman was rejected, for 
the knights were constantly scanning the horizon in hope of 
descrying approaching aid from the European powers. But 
at length l'lle-Adam presented the matter to the Chapter. 
Each member declared that a capitulation was proper, nay, 
necessary. To save Rhodes was now beyond the bounds of 
human possibilities. If the place were taken by assault, the 
inhabitants would either be massacred or carried into slav- 
ery ; all the objects so venerated by the Order of St. John, the 
churches, the relics of the saints, the tombs of their brethren, 
would be defiled by the infidels. They were all willing to 
die with their grand-master, if he gave the word ; but thev 
did not think that duty called upon the order to sacrifice the 

(1) The Jewish physician had been detected and hung sereral days previously. 
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lives of women and children for a point of mere military 
pride. And for that matter, the honor of the knights was in 
no jeopardy. At this juncture the grand-master learned that 
heavy reinforcements of men and material had reached the 
enenry, and that Soliman requested him to visit the imperial 
quarters, there to consult as to the terms of capitulation. 

"With a heart bursting with anguish the veteran complied 
with the invitation. When the two dignitaries met — what a 
subject for a soulful painter! — the grand-master immediately 
produced the document wherein Sultan Bajazet had coven- 
anted for himself and his successors to respect the indepen- 
dence of Rhodes. For answer Soliman tore the parchment 
into shreds, and trampled them into the dust. But in a 
moment, as though deeply impressed by the calm dignity of 
l'lle-Adam, and probably ashamed of his ebullition of dis- 
respect for his father's sign-manual, he expressed regret at 
being compelled to eject so old a man from his home, and 
after complimenting his foe upon his knightly worth, he 
promised him great rewards if he would abjure Christianity 
and enter the service of the Porte. The interview terminated 
by the signing of the terms of capitulation, and if we consider 
the violent nature of Soliman, and the weakened situation of 
the knights, the conditions were highly honorable to the 
Hospitalers. Of course all the possessions of the Order of 
St. John in Asia passed into the hands of the Turks ; but the 
knights were allowed to embark with all their movable prop- 
erty, the sacred vessels, their archives, money, plate, and 
books. They could also take as much artillery and ammuni- 
iion as was necessary for the equipment of the ships which 
bore them away. The sultan agreed to respect the churches of 
the island, and to allow full religious liberty to the inhabit- 
ants ; but it is almost needless to note that this promise 
was shamefully violated. The churches were all defiled, and 
some destroyed. The altars were profaned, and the tombs 
of the grand-masters were opened, the ashes being scattered 
to the winds. Every dwelling was sacked, and the inhabitants 
were subjected to the wonted licentiousness of a Mohamme- 
dan army. Thus terminated a siege in which 5,000 Chris- 
tians withstood for six months the efforts of 200,000 Mo- 
hammedans. 
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On January 1, 1523, the little remnant of the glorious 
Order of St. John embarked on galleys painted in black, as 
a sign of its grief. Only one ling was visible in the fleet, 
the one floating from the mainmast of the grand-master's 
vessel, and it was the standard of Our Lady with the motto : 
" A/jticfis Spes Mea Helms — Thou art my reliance in my 
misfortune." Villiers de l'lle-Adam led his gallant brethren 
to the Eternal City, and at its gates he was received formally 
b}' the entire pontifical household in robes of ceremony, by 
all the cardinals then in Rome, and b} T the ambassador of 
France. The reception of the grand-master by the Sover- 
eign Pontiff was naturally most tonching (1), and the veteran 
soldier of the Cross felt that the thanks of the Vicar of 
Christ were an earnest of the reward which God held in 
store for his faithful champions. Viterbo was assigned as 
a residence for the knights, and during several years they 
led a pureby conventual life, though ever on the search for 
a new centre where they might resume their military ac- 
tivity, and thus continue the noble traditions of the Hospital. 
And ere long Providence hearkened to their prayer. The 
Turkish corsairs were then terrorizing the Italian coasts at 
their pleasure, and Charles V., master of Sicily and the 
neighboring islands, well realized how much benefit would 
accrue to that portion of his dominions if the Order of St. 
John undertook to dispute the supremacy of the Mediter- 
ranean with the Osmanlis. Accordingly, lie offered to it 
the island of Malta and its dependencies, as well as the 
principality of Tripoli, with full sovereign and proprietary 
right. Villiers de l'lle-Adam cheerfnlly accepted the new 
responsibility ; and on October 26, 1530, the knights made 
their solemn entry into Malta, thus inaugurating the third 
period of the glorious history of the Military Order of St. 
John, — a period which endured, in spite of many attacks on 
the part of the Turks, until 1798, when Bonaparte, while on 
his way to Egj'pt, planted the tricolor on the fortifications 
of Malta, almost without resistance. The French conquest 

(11 Some olden chronicles narrate that while Pope.;AdrIai> V I. was celebrating Mass in St. 
Peter's on the Christmas of 1522 the day when the Turk* took possession of Rhodes - 
astone in the cornice became detached and fell at his feet. Since all Rome was then trem- 
bling for the fate of the l>land, this incident was regarded as a presage of its capture. 
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of their mother-house and last stronghold was virtually the 
death of the Knights-Hospitalers, although the order still 
subsists — void of any military significance — as an aristocratic, 
organization, with its headquarters in Rome, devoted to 
the furtherance of Catholic interests, and to the sanctification 
of its members. We need make no morn than an allusion 
to the insolent claim of the Russian czars ^o a still persistent 
grand-mastership of an " Order of Malta," a claim based on 
the per se invalid renunciation of the last grand-master, the 
German Ferdinand Von Hompesch, in favor ci the F^his- 
matic autocrat, Paul I. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FABLE OF THE TWO- WIVED COUNT OF GLEICHEN. 

When men began to perceive, during the first days of the so-' 
called Reformation, that the new dispensation was much 
easier to live up to than the old, and that it knew very little of 
sacrifice or mortification for the sake of God or for the good of 
man, one of the first to appreciate this laxity was the Land- 
grave, Philip of Hesse ; and we can imagine his gratitude tow- 
ard the burly Doctor Martin, when that innovator, agreeing 
with the gentle Melancthon, manifested no reluctance to pan- 
der to the brutal passions of the powerful and wealthy. This 
prince was anxious to repudiate his lawful spouse, and to 
marry a more attractive woman. Not a shadow of a reason 
could be alleged for the divorce, save the ordinary one of 
disgust for the wife and an inclination toward her rival. In 
this emergency Philip applied for aid to Luther, who was 
already, in many respects, the Protestant Pontiff. One of 
the chief objects of the Wittenberg revolutionist, and one 
without the attainment of which his cause would have col- 
lapsed, was to secure, not only the toleration of the civil power 
for his sectarians, but the active co-operation of that power 
in his heretical propaganda. Here was an opportunity not 
to be ignored ; and accordingly a formal authorization, 
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signed by Luther and Melancthon,was issued to the Laud- 
grave of Hesse, allowing him the delectable favor. And in 
order to silence the tongues of any possibly scandalizablc 
persons, the story was put forth that once upon a time the 
Holy See had sanctioned a case of bigamy in favor of a 
German noble. In the factum which Philip drew up for his 
justification, we read that the Pope " onco allowed a Count 
of Gleichen to have two wives at once ; he having married the 
second in the Holy Land, being of belief that the first was 
dead." 

This presumed fact, adduced by the Reforming Popes of 
Germany to justify their flagrant and utterly shameless vio- 
lation of divine and civil law, was not without effect upon the 
common people. The popular version of the story, however, 
indicated a more revolting state of affairs in the Gleichen 
household than was narrated in the manifesto of the Land- 
grave ; for, according to the vulgar acceptation, the Count 
of Gleichen had married lady No. 2, knowing perfectly well 
that No. 1 was living at that very time ; and the Pontiff not 
only tolerated, but positively sanctioned, the simultaneous 
bigamy. What a delicious morsel for the admiring and 
credulous victims of Doctor Martin ; and how acceptable 
to the historically brilliant yokels of our day, had not an 
almost total oblivion been its lot ! Certainly it is wonderful 
that no Protestant historical painter, no ambitious playwright 
of the spectacular school (of course he should be of the class 
which holds that theatric exigencies are superior to histori- 
cal truth), has ever used this subject for his own profit, or 
for the transient gratification of heresy, or, which would be 
the more likely event, for the further mystification of ignor- 
amuses. Strange ! They have placed the Roman prelacy 
upon the stage, to bless with melodious (operatic) chant the 
daggers which are to inaugurate the Bartheleni}- ; and there 
are scores of other instances of the dramatization of subjects 
far less characterized by picturesque lies than is the Gleich- 
en romance. And yet how effective would be the care- 
ful representation of the scene where the Sovereign Pontiff 
unites the Count to lady Xo. 2 ! The Pope is seated upon 
his throne ; such a ceremony as this must be conducted with 
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all possible dignity. The Head of the Church is about tc 
give the lie to the Church past, present, and future. Such 
an act is not to be consummated perfunctorily, or by the 
intervention of ordinary bureaucracy. Those who by right 
surround the Papal throne and a number of cardinals add 
splendor to the scene. Now appears the fortunate— perhaps 
unfortunate — Gleichen, leading by either hand his wife iu re 
and the wife in spe. Much care must be given to the expres- 
sion of countenance worn by all these personages. The Pope 
must look like an incarnation of despair on the brink of hell. 
The artist or stage manager can allow much latitude of judg- 
ment as to the looks of Gleichen, according as to whether 
he deems the Count's position a reward of virtue or a punish- 
ment of sin. The dusky bride No. 2 must appear as sim- 
plicity itself, if not as the essence of idiocy. As to the orig- 
inal Countess of Gleichen, no actress should attempt to 
portray her, no painter to depict her, if they cannot make 
her countenance convey the idea that her soul is ever dom- 
inated, at one and the same time, by sisterly love and grat- 
itude toward No. 2, and by the most poignant jealousy and 
hatred. 

In a little church of Erfurt, in Thuringia, the officious- 
guide draws the attention of the tourist to a sepulchral slab, 
bearing very rude carvings, but which at once challenges in- 
terest by the nature of the artist's subject. A knight of tall 
stature is represented as reposing between two women ; and 
the guide — he is generally the sacristan — tells the signifi- 
cance of the sculpture in something like the following words : 
While warring under the Cross near Jerusalem, the Count of 
Gleichen was taken prisoner. Falling to the lot of the sultan, 
he was assigned to labor in the royal gardens, and here he 
soon attracted the favorable notice of the sultan's daughter. 
Their acquaintance ripened into love on the part of the prin- 
cess ; and she offered to become a Christian, to consummate 
the captive's liberation, and to accompany him to Europe, 
provided he would marry her. This truly Christian knight 
and pink of chivalry consented ; the escape was effected, the 
pair betook themselves to Rome, and laid their case before 
the Pope. A Protestant may imagine the quandary in which 
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the Pontiff found himself ; ;i Catholic will fancy the impu- 
dent fool politely escorted out of the papal presence. But 
the story goes that the Pope decided that the Saracen girl, 
who had risked so much on the faith of a Christian knight, 
especially since she demanded baptism as well as marriage, 
should not be disappointed. It has been suggested that this 
complacent Pope was the very one who had been miraculous- 
ly reproved for having refused a chance of repentance to the 
supplicant Tanhauser, thus causing him, in his desperation, 
to return to the feet of Venus, and thereby ensure his eter- 
nal damnation. At any rate, Gleichen was permitted to have 
two simultaneously legitimate wives, and started rejoicing 
for Thuringia to introduce the ladies to each other. There 
was not much anxiety in the breast of the Saracen claimant 
to wifely honors, concerning her reception at Castle Gleich- 
en ; born and raised amidst polygamy, she .perceived noth- 
ing unnatural in her matrimonial aspirations. But the mind 
of her lord was terribl} r harassed as they neared the fast- 
ness, where he knew his lawful lady was praying for his safe 
return to his loving family. Strange to say, however, when 
the transports of joy for the reunion were over, and the hus- 
band had informed the wife of all his obligations to his 
dusky companion, and had showed the papal dispensation, 
there was no sign of rage, not even of displeasure, on the 
part of the half-dethroned one. She took the newcomer to her 
arms in all sisterly affection, assuring her that she regarded 
their uxorious rights as equal. From that day the trio lived 
in unity and peace. 

Such is the popular Protestant tradition concerning the 
two-wived Gleichen, and it requires but little perspicacity to 
discern that it has originated from the necessity of explain- 
ing, in some plausible way, the sculptured effigies on the 
tomb at Erfurt. In 1887, in a session of the " Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres " — a more appropriate 
name for which would be " Academie des Sciences Histori- 
ques," — one of the members, by no means a clerical, M. 
Gaston Paris, read a paper on this subject ; and in it he said 
that he found in the tombstone of Erfurt one of the numer- 
ous examples of what is called iconographic mythology, 
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Antiquarians universally admit that a vast number of le- 
gends owe either their origin or their localization to a popu- 
lar desire to explain works of art, the meaning of which has 
been lost. Now, the tombstone at Erfurt bears no name ; 
popular imagination (only that, and simply because the 
Gleichens had a feudal establishment in the neighborhood, in 
the olden time) assigned the sepulchre to some of that family. 
And, of course, concluded the essentially accurate popular 
mind, some Gleichen had two wives at the same time. But 
how can we explain, most appositely demands M. Gaston 
Paris, the erection of a monument in favor of bigamy in a Cath- 
olic church '? " Certainly the Pope must have authorized 
it ; and to call forth such permission most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances must have happened. The second wife must 
have given life and liberty to the already married Gleichen." 
Then M. Paris shows how, by this same popular logic and 
facility of producing indefinite sequences, the actuating scene 
of the drama was naturally laid in the Orient ; the Crusades 
were to the Middle Age very much what the Trojan war was 
to the Greeks, above all others the Heroic Age. " The 
troubles which these distant expeditions excited in family 
life were especially adapted to upset every imagination. 
The various risks undergone by the returning warrior of the 
Sepulchre gave rise to as many tales as did the deeds of the 
conquerors of Ilium. Hence it is that we find, under forms 
the most varied, this same pathetic theme of the return of 
the husband at the very moment when the despondent wife 
is about to yield to one of her suitors, — a theme which forms 
the essential idea of the Odyssey, and which probably is 
of far more ancient origin than the poem. Here the theme 
is inverted." Quite naturally, then, a Saracen lady becomes, 
in the legend, the second wife of the Count of Gleichen ; and, 
of course, as is always the case in mediaeval romances, where 
a Christian knight is delivered by an Oriental lady, she is a 
king's daughter. Many used to imagine that they could 
discern traces of a crown over the head of one of the femi- 
nine figures ou the Erfurt slab ; and in 1836, M'hen the tomb 
was displaced and the adjacent vault cleaned out, a physician 
examined the skulls of the supposed Gleichen trio, with the 
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result that lie reported that the anatomical characteristics of 
one of them proved it to have been that of an Eastern female. 
But it was afterward shown that this enthusiast's own report 
did not really evince the sex of the subject. In contradic- 
tion to the credulous physiean's absolute faith in the legend 
consecrated by Luther and the Landgrave of Hesse, there 
now came forth a scientist who, with an apparent show of 
erudition, essayed to demonstrate that the Erfurt monument 
was of no more ancient date than the fifteenth century, in- 
stead of being of the thirteenth, the epoch of the much-mar- 
ried knight's supposed career; in fact, it seemed to be 
proved that the disputed tomb was the last resting-place of 
Count Sigismund Gleichen, who, toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, brought from the East a Turkish woman, 
introduced her into the castle indeed, but with whom he never 
dreamed of entering into matrimony. However, it has been 
finally demonstrated, as M. Gaston Paris proved to the 
satisfaction of the French Academy in solemn session, that 
the Erfurt sculpture represented Count Lambert II., who 
died in 1227, who never went into the East, and who indeed 
had possessed two wives, but not simultaneously. 

Such, then, was the chief of the flimsy pretexts by which the 
leader of the Reformers justified the permission given to 
Philip of Hesse to repudiate Christina of Saxony, to whom 
he had been united sixteen years, and who had borne him 
eight children ; and to espouse Margaret von Saal, a maid of 
honor to his sister Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONTROVERSY ON THE CHINESE RITES. 

In the year 1645 the Sacred Congregation of the Propa 
ganda was requested to settle a controversy which had dis 
turbed the missionaries in China during several years, and 
which, afterward agitated with a bitterness on both sides 
which would have better befitted a less sacred cause, was of 
great detriment to the propagation of the faith in the Celestial 
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Empire, and productive of great scandal throughout Christen- 
dom. From the day when the Jesuits resumed in China that 
propagation of the Gospel which the sons of Sts. Dominic 
and Francis had intermittently undertaken during the two 
previous centuries, they had wisely and determinedly endeav- 
ored to conciliate the apparently ineradicable prejudices of 
those whose confidence was to be gained, ere the Christian 
Faith could make conquest of their intelligences. It was in 
accordance with this design that the Jesuits in China soon 
discarded the simple costume and ostentatiously humble 
manners of the native Bonzes — dress and demeanor which 
at first they had adopted. They soon donned silken robes, 
used litters when travelling, and did many other things which 
were appropriate for lettered persons, such as they undoubt- 
edly were, and such as, for the sake of their mission, they 
wished to be considered. With the same object in view, the 
Jesuit missionaries allowed their neophytes to continue the 
practice of certain ceremonies which they would have pref- 
erably abolished, but which they regarded as capable of other 
than an anti-Christian interpretation, and to which the deni- 
zens of the Middle Kingdom were invincibly attached. Thus, 
the Jesuit superior, Ricci of Macerata, had convinced him- 
self that there was not necessarily anything idolatrous or 
even superstitious in the prostrations and sacrifices which 
the Chinese offered to the shades of their ancestors ; that, 
in fine, these ceremonies were not those of worship, prop- 
erly speaking, but rather demonstrations of filial devotion. 
Nor can it be said that in forming this conclusion, the wish 
of Ricci was the father of the thought ; for he believed that 
the doctrine of Confucius on the nature of God — a doctrine 
on which depended the permissibility of the rites in ques- 
tion — was not different from that which Christianity presented. 
Ricci contended that the Chinese sage had not asked his 
disciples to adore merely the visible heavens ; the Jesuit 
fancied that the Confucian utterances indicated the Lord of 
Heaven, the True God, as the supreme object of human 
homage. Most of the Jesuits in China adopted the views of 
their superior ; but in the course of time the Dominicans 
insisted that no Christian evangelist could hold such opin- 
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ions. The Preaching Friars discerned atLudsm in the teach- 
ings of Confucius ; they declared that the sago recognized 
only a material heaven, and not a pure spirit who is the 
Creator of the Universe. 

The Dominicans having formulated their complaints at 
the Propaganda in 1645, the Sacred Congregation prohibit- 
ed the Chinese ceremonies in question, until the Holy See 
should pronounce a definitive sentence ; but in 1656, the Jes- 
uits having presented evidence which apparently favored 
their opinion of the criminated practices, the Congregation 
issued another decree tolerating said ceremonies as purely 
civil and political. The dispute waxed warmer ; and in 1669 
and 1674 the question was again debated at Borne. The 
opponents of the Chinese Kites were now reinforced by the 
suffrages of all the missionaries whom the Seminary for For- 
eign Missions, that celebrated monument of French zeal for 
religion which had been recently established in Paris, had 
sent into China. In 1693, Maigrot, bishop of Conon and 
vicar-apostolic of Fo-Kien, issued a pastoral in which he 
ordered his clergy, firstly, to use the words Tien-chu," Lord 
of Heaven," when they wished to convey the idea of God to 
the Chinese ; in the same circumstances the words Tien and 
Xamti, " Heaven " and " Emperor," were never to be used. 
The prelate ordered, secondly, that there should be allowed in 
the churches no tablet bearing the inscription, King-Tien, 
" Adore Heaven." Thirdly, enjoined the bishop, the Chi- 
nese Christians could not be permitted to assist at the semi- 
annual oblations made to Confucius and to the dead. Mai- 
grot also stigmatized as false in many points the explanation 
given by the Jesuits to Pope Alexander VII., and which hac 1 
procured the tolerating decree of 1656. The bishop praised 
those missionaries who had already prohibited the tablets 
just mentioned ; and he condemned several propositions, 
bearing on the matter in agitation, which had been ad- 
vanced by certain Jesuit writers. This pastoral of the vicar- 
apostolic of Fo-Kien caused great excitement ; and the Jes- 
uits upbraided the bishop " for having presumed to decide, by 
his sole authority," a question which the Holy See, as they 
contended, regarded as debatable. Of the six bishops then 
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forming the Chinese hierarchy, only two upheld the Jesuit 
position ; against it were ranged, besides four bishops, all 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, and all the secular priests, 
from the Seminary for Foreign Missions. A new element 
now entered into the controvers} r . Most of the missionaries 
being then, just as they are in our day, from the Land of the 
Lilies, it was quite natural that the Sorbonne, as yet a pow- 
erful factor in all things Catholic, should participate in the 
dispute. On Oct. 18, 1700, the still justhy revered Faculty 
condemned several propositions which a Jesuit author in 
Europe had advanced in favor of the views held by his breth- 
ren in China. Such was the condition of things when Pope 
Innocent XII. appointed a special Congregation to consider 
the nature of the Chinese Rites ; and perhaps superficiality 
would not have been predicated of him who would have then 
declared that apparently charity had become a stranger in the 
hearts of all who were debating the matter. In the words 
of one of the most judicially-minded polemics who have 
commented on this melancholy subject, " In these dis- 
cussions there were most regrettable animosities. Some 
bitter foes of the Jesuits painted their conduct in the 
darkest colors, exaggerating their faults, and accusing them 
of idolatry ; whereas at most, they might have been charged 
with excessive tenderness, human prudence, or laxity. But 
the Jesuits, on their side, imagined that they were right in 
reality, because their adversaries were apparently wrong ; 
and they clung the more to their opinion, because they saw 
that many combatted it through passion, and without under- 
standing it. An effect of extreme injustice is to embitter, 
and to disgust ; and this fact seems to explain the long re- 
sistance of the Jesuits. Undoubtedly we do not yearn to 
discover culpability in a body of men whom we esteem ; but 
facts do depose against many of the Society. We have al- 
ready recorded the results of our researches in this matter ; 
and we have received many protests, urging us to read the 
apologies written by certain members of the Society. How- 
ever, those apologies do not seem to us as excusing entirely 
the faults of the missionaries, of whom we have spoken. 
The Memoirs of Father d'Avrigny and the collection of 
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Edifying Letters, rather furnish testimony against them " (1). 
On April IS, 1705, Mgr. de Tournon, titular patriarch of 
Antioch, who had been papal legate in India, arrived in China 
with the usual legatine faculties. This envoy of the Holy 
See had already experienced trouble with the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in India, because of the Rites of Malabar (2) ; 
therefore he was well litted to cope with the difficulties of 
his Chinese legation. In September he was received in 
solemn audience by the emperor ; but having notified His 
Majesty that the Holy See had condemned the practices 
which the Jesuits tolerated, he was ordered to leave the 
empire. Speaking of this episode, Picot says : " In his 
narrative of this embassy, Father d'Avrigny gives no exalted 
idea of the moderation or intelligence of Mgr. de Tournon, 
nor any similar appreciation of the qualifications of Mgr. 
Maigrot, the bishop of Conon aud vicar-apostolic. However, 
this writer appears to aim only at a justification of such of 
his brethren as favored the Chinese Rites. One would 
imagine that he counted as nothing the sentiments of other 
missionaries, the authority of the papal legate, and the ex- 
press decisions of the Holy See. These last decisions alone 
ought to have restrained a religions who, on all other occa- 
sions, professes a legitimate respect and a laudable zeal for 
the apostolic judgments. . . . In two letters written at this 
time by the legate to Mgr. Maigrot and to the Jesuits of 
Pekin, he upbraids those religious most strongly for having 
abused the favor of the emperor in order to nullify the pur- 

(1) Picot ; Memoirs to Serve for the Ecclesiastical History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
\nry. Vol. i., p. 213. Paris, ia53. 

(2) When the patriarch arrived in Pondicberry in 1703, he found that the Capuchins, 
Dominicans, and seculars complained that the Jesuits tolerated several idolatrous practices 
on the part of their converts. The charges were based on the fact tnat the neophytes were 
allowed to retain images which resembled idols, and that sura of them as were musicians 
were permitted to play at the feasts of the Idolaters. The Jesuits were also charged with 
neglecting the despised Pariahs ; with omitting some of the ceremonies of baptism ; with 
deferring the baptism of infants ; with performing the marriage ceremony for children 
who were oniy six years of ape ; with allowing baths which were taken merely for luxury ; 
with practicing superstitions and even immodest rites at nnptiais; and with several other 
things of lesser moment.- After an examination which lasted six months, the lecrate issued 
» pastoral, condemning these usages. The Jesuits sent deputies to Rome, asking to be 
allowed to foliow such usages of the Indians as were in themselves indifferent, and such 
*s the missionaries had rendered innocuous by elimination of everything baneful ; alleging 
the invincible attachment of the Indians to their customs. Nevertheless, on Jan. 7, 1706, 
♦.he Holy Inquisition commanded that the pastoral of the legate should be observed. Pope 
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pose of the Pope's representative " (1). Having received his 
dismissal at the imperial hands, the patriarch proceeded to 
Nankin, where he issued a decree condemnatory of the- 
Chinese Rites, and announced that on Nov. 20, 1704, the 
Supreme Pontiff had ordered the missionaries to observe the 
rules given by Mgr. Maigrot in 1693. The Jesuits ignored 
the legatine prescriptions ; most of them, and a few of the 
other missionaries, had already promised the emperor to 
continue the honors to Confucius, and never to return to 
Europe, thus entitling themselves to an imperial rescript 
which accorded them the freedom of the empire. All who 
obeyed the legate, that is, all of the secular clergy, and the 
greater part of the Dominicans and Franciscans, were 
banished ; but many of these confessors succeeded in elud- 
ing the imperial police, and continued to perform their 
apostolic work in the manner prescribed by the Head of the 
Church. Twentj'-two Jesuits signed an appeal to the Pope, 
dated May 28, 1707, in which they sought to justify their 
compliance with the imperial wishes by the dangers which 
a refusal would have entailed on the missions. In the mean- 
time Mgr. de Tournon had been arrested at Nankin, conduct- 
ed to Macao (a Portuguese possession), and placed in the 
hands of the Portuguese authorities, who were requested to 
allow him to have no communication with the Chinese empire. 
The Portuguese officials were hostile to the patriarch ; for 
while he was in Lisbon, on his way to the Orient, he had 
memorialized His Most Faithful Majesty concerning the 
rapacity and generally un-Christian conduct of the royal 
representatives in the East. Quite naturally, therefore, the 
legate was thrown into prison, and was furthermore treated 

Clement XI. was obliged to renew this order several times, so determined were the Jesuits, 
especially as they were sustained by two of the Indo-Portuguese bishops, to continue the 
obnoxious practices. However, one of the Jesuits, Visdelou, whom Tournon had appointed 
bishop of Claudiopolis, differed radically from his brethren in ihis matter; and he obeyed 
the pontifical injunction to use every means to secure obedience to [he legate's orders. 
The practices were still continued ; again they were condemned by Benedict XIII. in 1727 ; 
by Clement XII. in 1739; by Benedict XIV. in 1744. It is well to note that Benedict XIV. 
solved the tremendous difficulty concerning ministrations to the despised Pariahs— a dif- 
ficulty derived from the system of caste which allowed no Hindoo of another class to com- 
municate in any way with one who had communicated with those outcasts— by ordering 
that certain priests should be designated for their special and exclusive service. 
(1) Ubi supra. 
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with the utmost cruelty. Pope Clement XI. replied to the 
appeal of the Jesuits by enrolling his legate in the Sacred Col- 
lege ; but when the biretta reached the prelate, he was dying, 
and Father Carre, the bearer of the insignia, enjoyed the 
greater honor of administering the last Sacraments to him (1). 
The apologists of the recalcitrant missionaries are fond of 
dilating on the alleged " imprudences " of Cardinal deTour- 
non; indiscretions or worse, according to these apologists, 
which entailed all his suffering and his premature death. 
Thus, Francesco Pellico, the Jesuit brother of the renowned 
Silvio, tells us that the legate "did not conduct himself with 
that prudence " which befitted the circumstances, and that 
therefore " he experienced many tribulations " (2). The sole 
" imprudence" of the patriarch was his obedience to the pon- 
tifical commands — a deference which should have extorted 
the admiration of Father Pellico, who could be very eloquent 
when he undertook to extol the obedience of his brethren 
to their general. Cretineau-Joly, the most ultra among the 
apologists of the Society, insinuates that when the patriarch 
refused to obey the imperial command to tolerate the Chinese 
Piites, he " outraged " the proper independence and dignity 
of the monarch ; and the same Cretineau-Joly, defending the 
Jesuits against the Jansenistic calumny which asserted that 
they " were the real murderers of the cardinal " (3), compla- 
cently adduces the " neutrality " observed by the Jesuits in 
the contest between the papal representative and the Chinese 
sovereign (4). Such desperate attempts at extenuation will 

(1) Not the least amusing among the innumerable audacities of Voltaire, sinre all Frauce 
knew the history of Mgr. de Toui uon well, was his representation of the prelate as an ad- 
venturer, " a Savoyard priest named Maillard. who assumed the name of Tournon." The 
patriarch was horn in Turin, and was the second son of Victor Amadeus Maillard, Count of 
Tournon and Marquis of Alby. His ecclesiastical studies were made in the College of the 
Propaganda in Rome; and his hody, brought by the vlcar-apostolic. Mezzabarba, was in- 
terred in the sepulchral vaults of that institution. 

(2) Thus in the open letter entitled Francesco Pellico, of the Society of Jems, to Vin- 
eenzo Giohcrti, p. 183. Genoa. 1845. This work, written in reply to the Prole^omcni of 
Gioberti. and especially as a refutation of that philosopher's charges against the Society 
(accusations which were mild, if compared with the venom contained in the posterior 
Modern Jesuit), hears this epigraph at the beginning of the volume : " Insimulari qui- 
via innocens potest ; rcvinci nixi nocens noti potest." 

(3) This absurd charge was formulated by Coudrette, in his General Hustory of the 
Birth of the Society of Jesus, Vol. ii., p. 285. Paris. 17C0. 

(4) " Kana-TJi n'etail pas habitue a voir tlouter dc sa parole ct de son autnrite. II 
nc tolcrait la contradiction que par passctemps; cllc renait la sous la furmed'un 
outraac ; il bannit de son empire Maiarot, vicaire apostoliquc, el il urdunna dc liv- 
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scarcely be endorsed by the Jesuits of our day. But we 
would draw the attention of the reader to the judgment 
which Pope Clement XI. delivered when he announced the 
death of his legate to the Sacred College : " We have lost 
a most zealous friend of true religion; an intrepid defender 
of the pontifical authority ; a valiant vindicator of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ; a great luminary and ornament of your 
College. We ourselves have lost a son, your brother, iclw 
ivas exhausted by the many labors which he performed for 
the cause of Christ ; who was crushed by the daily sufferings 
which afflicted him ; who, like gold, was purified in a crucible 
— a crucible of innumerable insults which he endured with 
great strength of soul. . . . We are bidden to hope by that 
unconquerable constancy, because of which this truly apos- 
tolic man, although fed by the bread of tribulation and the 
water of anguish, never failed in his duty ; and because of 
which he withstood imprisonment and other grievous in- 
juries bravely until the last moment of his life. He fought 
a good fight; he kept the faith" (I). Pope Clement XL 
would scarcely have pronounced, in full Consistory, such a 
eulogy on a prelate whose character was familiar to all the 
cardinals, had the subject been of that calibre which has 
been assigned to him" by the defenders of the Chinese Rites. 
Before we bid farewell to Cardinal de Tournon, we would 
note that one of the best sources of information concerning 
him is the Capuchin, Pierre Parisot, known in religion as 
Father Norbert, whose Historical Memoirs on the Missions 
in the East Indies, Presented to the Supreme Pontiff, Bene- 
dict XIV., were praised by that perspicacious Pope, and were 

rer aux Portuguais Ic Lcgat du Saint-Sicgc. . .. Lcs J emitter restcrcnt ventres dans 
ecttc eireomtanee. ... lis n'oscrcnt pas sc porter mediatcurs cntrc le monarquc et Ic 
Legat." Cretineau-Joly ; Religious, Political, and Literary History of the Society 
of Jesus, Vol. v., ch. 1. Paris, 184G. 

(1) " Amisimus ortliodoxce religion is zclatorcm maximum ; pontiflciai auctoritatis 
intrepidum defensorem; ceclcsiasticeB disciplines asscrtorcm fortissimum ; magnum 
Ordinis vestri lumen et ornamentum. Amisimus filium nostrum f rat rem vestrum, 
plurimis quos pro Cliristi causa suscepit, 'kiboribus attrition ; diuturnis, quos pcrtnlit 
(Brumnis eonfeetum ; eontumcliis, quas forti magnoquc animo sustinu.it innumcris, 
vclut aurum, in fornace probatum. . .. Sperarc nos demum jubct invittaillasaccr- 
dotalis roboris constavtia, qua, vir vere apostolicus, tamrtsi sustcntarctur pane trib- 
ulationis et aqua angmtim, offlcium tarncn suum mimquam dimisit ; ae non minus 
diuturn<c custodies injuriis, qiiam aliis gravissimis vcxationibus ad suprcmum usque 
vitm spirit um fortder toleratis, honum ecrtamen certavit, cursum consummavit, 
fidem servavit.'" Norbert ; Memoirs, Vol. ii., p. 6. Paris, 1742. 
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formally approved by Fra Carlo Marin da Perugia, Quali- 
hcator of the Holy Office, and Consultor of the Congregation of 
tiie Index. The defenders of the Chinese Kites endeavored to 
nullify the effect of this work by decrying the character of its 
author ; but with small success. Another authority for the 
learning, zeal, and prudence of Cardinal de Tournon is one that 
cannot be decried. The celebrated Cardinal Passionei, than 
whom no man was better versed in the diplomatic, theologi- 
cal, and literary history of the seventeenth and the early 
part of the eighteenth centuries ; and to whose judgment 
the critical Pope Benedict XIV. habitually deferred ; gives full 
evidence that the legate possessed in an eminent degree the 
virtues and talents which his opponents refused to discern 
in him (1). 

Pope Clement XL now gave to the world the decree which 
he had signed in 1704, and in virtue of which his legate had 
acted. Accompanying the pontifical mandate which was 
sent to all the superiors-general of the various institutes rep- 
resented among the missionaries in China, were strict orders 
to each of those superiors to enforce obedience to the Papal 
prescriptions. Among the generals who promised to re- 
spect the commands of the Vicar of Christ, was Tamburini 
of the Jesuits ; and on Nov. 20, 1710, in the presence of his 
assistants and of the deputies of the various provinces then 
assembled in the Eternal City, this head of the Society de- 
clared that he would not recognize as a Jesuit any one who 
would thereafter defend the permissibility of the criminated 
Chinese Rites. Why was this declaration of their general ig- 
nored by the immense majority of the Jesuits who were la- 
boring in China ? We must reply with Picot, that this matter 
is one of the things which we cannot undertake to explain. 
Father d'Avrigny vainly endeavors to excuse his recalcitrant 
brethren by a use of the same arguments which were adduced 
by those Jansenists whom his Society so zealously and bril- 
liantly refuted. "These traits, and many others," remarks 
Picot, " are too similar to those manifested by mere partisans 
(and by all heresiarchs) ; and they are not redolent of that 

(I) Passionei ; Historical Memoirs Concerning the Legation and FMnith of i'ardi~ 
val dc Tournon. Rome, 1702. 
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frank submission which Father d'Avrigny demands from 
others when different matters are involved — a submission, an 
example of which he should have given " (1). On March 19, 
1715, Clement XL, issued his Bull Ex ilia die, in which he 
stated that the decree of the pontifical legate ought to have 
put an end to all the dissensions concerning the Chinese Rites ; 
but that the defenders of the ceremonies had refused to aban- 
don them, under various pretexts, and chiefly relying on a 
misinterpretation of the decree of Pope Alexander VII. 
The Pontiff reminded the Christian world how Pope Inno- 
cent XII. had instituted a commission of theologians, among 
whom was the vicar-apostolic of Hon-Quang, then just re- 
turned to Europe, for an examination of the questions which 
the Jesuits had presented in regard to the pastoral of Mgr. 
Maigrot. This examination, observes the Pontiff, lasted dur- 
ing several years ; and finally, in 170-1, the condemnation of the 
ceremonies was issued by himself (Clement XL), the legate 
in China being ordered to see that the decree was observed. 
On Sept. 25, 1710, continued the Pope, the Holy See con- 
firmed the decree which, in accordance with the pontifical 
desire, Mgr. de Tournon, had promulgated on Jan. 25, 1707 ; 
and nevertheless, laments the Head of the Church, very 
many of the missionaries were still disobedient. In con- 
clusion, therefore, in order to obviate every possible subter- 
fuge in the future, the Pope ordered that each missionary 
in China should subscribe, under oath, to a formula which he 
would receive ; and from the moment that he received that 
formula until the same should have been signed, no mission- 
ary should presume to exercise his priestly functions. 
Most of the recalcitrants yielded to this pressure ; and in 
1720, the Holy See despatched another legate to China who 
was to relieve the unfortunates from the censures which 
they had incurred. The chosen prelate was Charles Am- 
brose Mezzabarba, a referendary of the Segnatura, who 
was now raised to the dignity of patriarch of Alexandria (2). 
On his arrival in China, many of the Jesuits applied for 



(1) Lnc. cit., p. 279. 

(2) Picnt speaks of Mpzzabarba as patriarch of Antioch ; but all the contemporary doc- 
uments ascribe Alexandria as the source of his titulnr dignity. 
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absolution from their censures ; so also did the bishop of 
Macao, who had incurred excommunication bj his com- 
plicity iu the iniquitous treatment of the late legate. 

After some difficulty, Mezzabarba obtained an audience 
with the Chinese sovereign ; but he found that Kang-Hi had 
determined to meet the papal resolution with a decree ban- 
ishing all Christians from his dominions. Under the very 
eves of the legate, many were arrested ; and the persecution 
was suspended only when Mezzabarba had promised to re- 
turn to Europe without exercising any more acts of jurisdic- 
tion. The details of this embassy are given in the narrative 
published in Milan in 1739 by Yiano, a Servite who had 
accompanied Mezzabarba. Much of Viano's account is in- 
credible ; we therefore decline to receive his assertion that 
the Jesuits had poisoned the mind of Kaug-Hi against the 
legate, filling it with apprehensions lest the upholders of 
the pontifical decrees should prove to be rebels to the civil 
authority of the emperor. Mezzabarba returned .to Macao ; 
and on Nov. 4, 1721, a few days before his departure for 
Europe, he issued an address to the missionaries, exhorting 
them to persevere in fidelity to the commands of the Holy 
See. Ho declared that although it was not his intention to 
derogate, in any way, from the force of the Bull Ex ilia die, 
nevertheless, love of peace persuaded him to yield tempo- 
rarily so far as to grant certain " permissions " in the mat- 
ter of the Chinese Bites. However, added the legate, these 
" permissions " were not to be made known to the neophytes, 
nor even to be t/anslated into the Chinese or Tartar lan- 
guage, under pain of excommunication, lata scnteniia; these 
" permissions " could be used at the discretion of each mis- 
sionary, according as contingencies might demand. In fine, 
Mezzabarba insisted that the general tenor of the pontifical 
prohibitions was to be held as inviolable. We note the " per- 
missions " as they were afterward recorded in the Constitu- 
tion E.i- quo singular!, issued by Benedict XIY. on Aug. 9, 
1742. I. It was allowed to the Chinese Christians to have 
in their domiciles the customary "tablets of the dead," in- 
scribed merely with the name of the deceased ; but on con- 
dition that all superstition and every danger of scandal were 
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avoided. II. Permission was given for ceremonies referring 
to the dead, when those ceremonies were purely civil, and 
therefore free from any suspicion of superstition. III. A 
purely civil respect was tolerated for the memory of Confu- 
cius ; candles, eatables, etc., could be placed in front of his 
tablets. IV. Candles, incense, etc., could be used at funerals, 
and offered for the funeral expenses, if no superstition was 
intended. Y. Prostrations of respect were allowed before 
the tablets, biers, and corpses. YI. It was permitted to 
place food at the side of a bier, if respect for the dead was 
the sole object of the act. VII. The prostration Ko tea be- 
fore a tablet, especially on the Chinese feast of the New Year, 
was allowed VIII. As in the case of biers and graves, so 
candles and incense could be used before tablets which were 
not redolent of superstition. These " permissions, " as we 
have observed, were not to be made known indiscriminately 
to the neophytes, lest in their simplicity those converts might 
form an idea that all the Chinese ceremonies were laudable ; 
nay, the " permissions " could not be communicated to others 
than missionaries — aut cuiquam qui missionarius non esset 
earn palam faceret" But in defiance of this explicit pro- 
hibition, the bishop of Pekin, a Jesuit, availed himself of the 
concessions to convey the impression that they manifested 
the mind of the Holy See in regard to the entire matter of 
the Chinese Ptites ; that, in fine, they equivalently proclaimed 
that the rebellious course of the Jesuits had been approved 
by the representative of the Roman Pontiff. The prelate of 
Pekin even dared to emit two pastorals, dated July 6, and 
' Dec. 23, 1723, in which he enjoined on his clergy, under pain 
of suspension ipso facto, to interpret the Bull Ex ilia die as 
fully explained by the "permissions." These pastorals 
were condemned by Clement XII. in 1735. 

According to the Continuators of Alexandre's Ecclesiastical 
History, in their day there were preserved in the Archives of 
the Propaganda documents which showed that on Aug. 29, 
1723, Pope Innocent XIII. sent for Tamburini, the general 
of the Jesuits, and after expressing his indignation because 
of the persistent disobedience of the members of the Society 
who were laboring in China, told the general that the Sec- 
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rotary of State would inform him as to what His Holiness 
required of him. Pursuing their narrative, the Continuators 
say that when Tamburini waited on the Secretary, he learned 
that if he wished the Society to exist any longer, he should 
promise as follows : I. All the Jesuits would reverently 
observe the provisions of the Clementine Constitution Ex 
ilia die. II. If any of the Jesuits should refuse this submis- 
sion, he would immediately summon them to Pome. III. 
Within three years the Holy See was to receive authentic 
proof of the persevering obedience of the Jesuit missionaries 
to the papal commands. IY. From that day no new mem- 
bers were to be received into the Society. V. No more 
Jesuits, and no more seculars who would join the Society 
upon their arrival in China, could be sent to the Chinese 
missions. YI. The Jesuits then in China were to be ordered 
to remain at their posts ; but they were to perform no 
missionary work until further orders from the Holy See 
reached them. VII. The general was to revoke the faculties 
possessed by certain inferior officers of the Societ}-, whereby 
they were empowered to send members to the Orient. VIII. 
Since it was well known that the Jesuits of Pekin had pro- 
cured the imprisonment of certain missionaries, the general 
would try to effect the liberation of those missionaries. IX. 
The general would warn all his subjects never again to dare 
to disregard the Constitutions emitted by the Apostolic See. 
X. Father Nicholas Giampriamo would never leave Eoine 
without the permission of the Pope. The Continuators say 
that Tamburini signed a promise to observe these injunctions, 
and that the document was countersigned by his assistants, 
on Sept. 13, 1723 (1). But whether or not this testimony of 
the Continuators of Alexandre be true, it is certain that Popes 
Benedict XIII. and Clement XII. found no less obstinacy in 
the recalcitrant Jesuits than their predecessors had exper- 
ienced since the beginning of the controversy. When Clem- 
ent XII. condemned the pastoral of the bishop of Pekin, rre, 
announced that he reserved to the Apostolic See the right to 
determine the true significance of the " permissions " accord- 
in Supplement t<> the Eeelexiaxtieal llirtoru of AW I Alexandre, pt. 2, Diss. 4. 
I'.ingen, 1791. 
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ed by the papal legate, Mezzabarba — " permissions " which 
the rebellious missionaries still adduced in justification of 
their audacity. Death prevented Clement XII. from accom- 
plishing his design ; but on July 11, 1742, Benedict XIV. 
promulgated his Constitution Ex quo singulars, in which, 
after a detailed narrative of all that his immediate prede- 
cessors had effected, and all else that they had attempted, 
in the matter of the Chinese Kites, he declared that when 
the patriarch of Alexandria granted the u permissions " 
which had been so impudently abused, the said legate of the 
Apostolic See merely used " a sort of economy which was 
necessary in the circumstances, and which he would have 
abandoned, had he been able to discuss the matter with 
learned men who were zealous for the purity of Christian 
worship, and who were faithful to the Apostolic decisions.'' 
Then referring to the bishop of Pekin, the Pontiff solemnly 
reprobated that prelate's interpretation of the " permissions " 
— an interpretation which indicated that the position assumed 
by the recalcitrants was justifiable (1). Finally, His Holiness 
pronounced the " permissions " superstitious ; and declared 



(1) We give the text of this passage: " Quum autem patriareha Alexandrinus in 
prazallata pastorali mentem suam satis prudenter explieuisset, nimirum pasturalis 
suw epistoke notitia opus no n esse art promovcndum in neophytts erga pontificia de- 
ereta venerationem et observant iam, quum satis esset ut juxta Constitutions Ponti- 
ficicemandatain viasalutis dirigerentur ; prccterea quum omnibus iutei dictum vol- 
uisset, subpoena quoqueexeommunicationislata3Sententke,nequisillam in Sinensium 
aid Tartarieum sermonem verteret, ant cuiquam qui missionarius non esset earn 
palam faceret ; de permissionibus autem quum statuissetvon nisieaute, et ubi tantum 
iMUtasvel neeessitas id postularet, esse evulgandas; prof veto omnis, ad quern pas- 
toralis ilia epistola dirigebatur, ex tali procedendi modo haud obscure inferre debebat 
quant is ille animi angustiis obsessus, etquam aneeps et perplexusin permissionibus 
liujusmodi proptmendis extitisset; adeo ut ceeonomia quadam usus fuisset adloei et 
temporis cireumstantias prorsus necessaria; aqua pidandum est eum reeessurum 
fuisse, si libertas sibi data esset rem diseuliendi eum episeopis aliisque doetis viris qui 
nihil aliud qnam Christ iayii cultus puritatem, et Apustolicce Const itutionis obser- 
vant iam ante oeulos haberent. At permissioncs illw contra expressam adeo patri- 
archs: ipsius voluntatem evulgatcc, et quod mirum, Pckini episcopus per Znjtas suas 
pastorales mandaviU sub pccna suspensionis ipso facto incurrendcc, universis diocccsis 
sum missionariis ut nbservarent et observari jjrtcciperent, Constitutionem Ex ilia Dei 
juxta permissiones quas ipse eontendebat ad ca pntissimum referri quae in prwcitata 
Constitntione fuerat solemniter interdieta ; prcteepil insuper ut Christi fidelcs quater 
singxdis annis in diebus omnium celeberrimis distincte instruerentur quum in iis quce 
a pat riarcha} Alexandrini pastorali permittuntur. Clemens Papa XII., predecessor 
nrfter, tarn audax episcopi Pekinensis factum ccquoanimo ferre haud potens, muneri 
8uo maxime interessc binas illas epistolas damnare, ae penitus reprobare, Apostolico 
Brevi quod anno 1735 proundgavit." 
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that they " should be as though they never had been " (1). 
The intimation of punishment for the refractory is as follows : 
" If any of the regular missionaries of the Society of Jesus, or 
of airy other order, congregation, or institute, refuse — which 
God forbid ! — exact, full, absolute, inviolable, and strict obe- 
dience to all that which is prescribed in this Constitution, we 
command their superiors, both provincial and general, and 
in virtue of holy obedience, to remove such contumacious and 
reprobate men from the missions without delay, to call them 
to Europe, and to inform us of the fact, so that we ma} r punish 
them according to the degree of their crime. # If any of the 
aforesaid provincial or general superiors do not obey this our 
command, or are slow in obeying it, we shall not hesitate in 
proceeding also against them, even, among other punish- 
ments, depriving them forever of the privilege or faculty of 
sending any members of their order to the missions : ' (2). We 



(1) " Xolcntes itaqite quemquam ad Constitution cm ipsam gumma Christiamcre- 
UgUmis damno malitiosc cverlemlnm pcrmimionibus cjusnwdi uti,dcti)iinmsacde- 
claramus prctfalas permissitmcs ita esse habendas ac si numquam extitisscnt, earum- 
quc praxim tamquam supcrstitiosam umnlnn damnations ct exsccramur." 

(2) " Ex prcediclorum Sanctas Romance Ecclcsiw cardinalium cnnsilUi, motu 
quoque propria, ac ccrla scientia, maturaque dcliberatio)ic,tum etiam de plcnitudine 
Apostoliccc pot est at is. Const itutionis prevsentis tcnorc, in rirtutc mnctcv obediential 
prctcipimus et expressc mandamus omnibus et singulis arcliiepiscopis et episcopis in 
Sinarum impcrio aliisque reg)iis sivc finitimis sive adjaccntibics nunc cxistenlibus, 
aut olim pro tempore futuris, sub pecnis suspensionis a pontificalinm excrcitio, et ab 
ecclesiaz ingressuinterdieti, cortim vero offlcialibus et vicariis in spirilulibus general- 
ibus, aliisque coriimdem locorum ordinariis vicariis, turn etiam eontm provicariis, 
et insuper missiojiariis universis tarn scccularibus quam rcgularibus, cujuscumque 
ordinis, congregationis, instituti, ctiam Societatis Jcsu, sub panis primitionis 
quarnmcumque quibus gaudoit facidtatum, et suspensionis ab excrcitio curcc anima- 
rum, turn etiam suspensionis a divinis ipso facto incnrrendicubsque alia declarations 
demum excommunication is lattcseutcntia,a<iua nonpossint nisi a nobisct a Romano 
Pontifiee pro tempore eristentc absolvi, prccter quam in articulo mortis constiluti, 
addita quoad regular es ctiam vocis aetircc ct passimv prirationis pwna, prttvipimus 
et districtc mandamus ut omnia et singula quce in hac nostra Constitutionc enntinen- 
tur, cxactc, intcgre, absolute, inviolobilitcr, atquc immobilitcr, non modv ipsi ttbser- 
vent, scd ctiam omni canatu ac studio ca ipsa obscrvari curcnt, a singulis ct unii'crsis 
qui quoquomodo ad corum curam ct regimen spectant ; nee colore, causa, orcasione, 
seu prcctcxtu aliquo huicnostrcc Constitutiani utlain parte contra ire aut adversari 
audcant vcl prccsumant. Prctterca quoad missionarios rcgularcs cujuscumque ordinis 
congregationis, i)istituti, ac Societatis quoque Jcsn. si quis corum (qtiod Dcus avcrtat!) 
exactam integrant, absolutam, inviolabilcm,strictamquc. ot>cdicntiamdcncgaverit iis 
quceanobis prccsentis hujus Const itutionis tcnorc ■ statuuntur etc prcccipiuntur, corum 
supcrioribus lam provincialilms quam gcncralibus in virtutc sanctcc obediential ex- 
pressc mandamus, ut homines hujusmodi contumaccs, pcrditos, ac rcfractarios a mis- 
sinnihus absqueuUa more dimovcant, cosquc in Europam statim rcvoccnt, ac de illis 
nntitiam nobis exhibcant, utrcospro gravitate criminis punirc valcamus. Quod si 
prccdicti supcriorcs provinciates aut generates huic nostra prtncrpto minus tibtrmper- 
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subjoin the form of the oath which, in accordance with this 
Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV., each missionary in China 
was ordered to take, ere he could exercise his functions : " I, 
N., a missionary sent to China by the Apostolic See or by my 
superiors in accordance with the faculties given to them by the 
same Apostolic See, have clearly understood and shall fully 
and faithfully obey the mandate of the Holy See concerning 
the Chinese Rites, which is contained in the Constitution of 
Pope Clement XI. which treats of that matter, and which is 
prescribed in the formula of this present oath. I shall ob- 
serve it exactly, absolutely, and inviolably ; fulfilling its in- 
junctions without any tergiversation ; and I shall strive with 
all my power to induce the same obedience on the part of all 
the Chinese Christians whose spiritual direction may be com- 
mitted to my care. Furthermore, if I can prevent them, I 
shall never allow the Chinese Christians to avail themselves 
of the ' permissions ' which were accorded at Macao on Nov. 
4, 1721, in the pastoral letter of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and which have been condemned by our Most Holy Pontiff, 
Pope Benedict XIV. And if I should ever fail in this prom- 
ise (which God forbid !), I shall proclaim myself, on each 
occasion of such failure, as subject" to all the penalties imposed 
in the aforesaid Constitutions. Thus I promise, vow, and 
swear on the Gospels of God " (1). The majority of the 
hitherto refractory Jesuits now yielded to the exhortations 
and menaces of the Vicar of Christ ; and in a few years the 

averint, aut in en desides fuerint, nos contra ipsos quoque proeedere non reeusa- 
bimus, atque inter ccctcra mittendi aliquem ex ipsorum ordine in carum regionum 
missioned privilegio seu faexdtate eos perpetuo pri'DaMmus." 

(1) " Ego, N., missionaries ad Sinas (vel ad regnum N.) , a Sede Apostolica vel a 
superwribus meis jxixta facvltates eis a Sede Apostoliea coneessasmissus vel destinatus 
prceaepto ac mandato Apostolieo super ritibus ae eeremoniis Sinensibus in Cunstitti- 
tione dementis Papce XI. hae de re edita, qua prcesentis juramenti formula 
prascripta est eontento, ac mihi perintegram ejusdem Constitutionis leeturam ap- 
primenoto plene ac fldeliter parebo ; illudque cxaete, absolute, ae invMabiliter 
observabo, et absque utla tergiversatione adimplebo; atque pro virili enitar ut a 
Christianis Sinensibus, quorum spiritualem direetionem quoquomodo me habere con- 
tigerit.similis obedientia prcestetur. Ae insuper, quantum in me est, numquam pat- 
iar utritus eteeremonice Sinenses in Uteris pastoralibus Patriarchal Alexandrini 
Maeai datis die IV. Novembris, 1721, permissa:, ae a Sa?ietissimo Domino Nostro 
Benedieto Papa XIV. damnatccab eisdem Christianis ad praxim dedncantur. Si 
autem (quod Deus avertat) quoquomodo contravenerim, toties quotiesidevenerit, 
pccnis per prcedietas Constitutiones impositis me subjeetum agnosco et deelaro. 
lta taetis Evangeliis promitto, voveo, etjuro. Sic me Deus adjuvet, et hceetanc- 
tissima Dei Evangelia. Ego. N., manu propria. " 
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Controversy on tlio Chinese Kites was happily relegated to 
the domain of Ecclesiastical History. 



CHAPTER XI. 
HETERODOXIES OF RUSSIAN "ORTHODOXY." 

Many misconceptions concerning the Greek Schism and 
its offshoots have found lodgment in the minds of Western 
people, especially in the minds of the people of the United 
States of North America. Until recently very few Russian 
or other Oriental Schismatics came to our shores, and very 
few even of our more educated Americans have cared to 
know anything about their spiritual condition and religious 
history. Then we have been accustomed to hear that the 
Russian Church "is almost Catholic;'' or that ''it is Catholic 
in everything, save the Pope;" or the real truth that "it 
has a true episcopate and a true priesthood, the Holy Mass 
and all the Seven Sacraments;'' and the more simple- 
minded among American Catholics have come to believe 
implicitly, certainly not explicitly, that perhaps after all 
the poor Schismatics are about as well off spiritually as is 
the obedient flock of him to whom Our Lord and Saviour 
said: "Feed my sheep!" Again, comparatively few among 
us have had anything like an accurate notion of the mean- 
ing of the word "Schism," unless in its philological sense; 
and hence it seemed quite natural to think of a Russian as 
only or merely a Schismatic, one who might not be on the 
straight road which Christ indicated as leading to heaven, 
but who, at any rate, skirted the road, and who, with a 
little care, might avoid the ditches at its sides. We heard, 
now and then, of some unfortunate priest who disobeyed 
his bishop, and who, followed by some poor ignoramuses 
or perhaps by some problematical Catholics, set up a little 
"Catholic Church" of his own. We pitied the poor schis- 
matics, and in time we saw them all returning to the 
obedience of him who was commissioned by the Vicar of 
Christ; but in all such instances we failed to apprehend 
the deep significance of the term "Schismatic" in the sense 
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in which it is applied to, and deserved by, thf> ''separated 
churches of the East." The great misery of all the Oriental 
Schismatic churche*, including the Russian, the principal 
one, is found in the stubborn fact that each of them is his- 
torically and theologically heretical. The poor man, or set 
of men, who simply refuse to obey the authority divinely 
established in the Church, may be merely schismatical; but 
they who absolutely deny the supremacy of the successors 
of Peter are heretics purely and simply, since they deny an 
article of Catholic faith. Again, the ''Orthodox" Russian 
Church is heretical because it denies the Catholic dogmas 
of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
from the Son; of the existence of Purgatory; of the Immacu- 
late Conception of Our Lady; and of the Infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff. The time was when there was no great 
need for an accurate perception of this truth by the Catho- 
lics of this republic; but now that large numbers of Rus- 
sian and Greek Schismatics are dwelling among us, too fre- 
quently mixing with our Catholic congregations, and not 
seldom causing dissension among them (whether as emis- 
saries of the Holy Synod or not, we are unaware); now, we 
insist, our people should be taught the wicked absurdity of 
which they would be guilty, were they to palliate the hei- 
nousness of rending the seamless garment of Christ by the 
cherishing of such a thought as that expressed in the as- 
severation: "The Russian Church is merely schismatical:' 
Reflections such as these have prompted us to dilate to some 
extent on the heterodoxies of which Russian "Orthodoxy" 
is culpable, and upon some of the flagrant inconsistencies 
into which its heretical blindness and obstinacy have led it. 
One of the principal grievances of Russian "Orthodoxy" 
against the Roman Church is found in the fact that the 
Mother Church administers the Sacrament of Baptism by 
"infusion" instead of by "immersion." For the Russian, as 
well as the Constantinopolitan Schismatic theology, holds 
that immersion is probably of the very essence of valid bap- 
tism ; and therefore, say all the separatist Eastern Chris- 
tians, the efficacy of the Roman rite of baptism is at the 
best problematical. Thus, in the reply to Gagarin's Will 
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Russia Fccci;:c Catholic? written by Karatheodori, physician 
to the Sultan of Turkey, under the title of Orthodoxy 
and Popery, we are told that "the baptism of the Latins 
is not a true baptism," although, according to the medical 
theologian, "it may be adopted in case of urgent necessity." 
Gagarin, one of the most learned and judicious of the modern 
converts from the Russian Establishment, informs us that 
this same doctrine is inculcated in many works which 
have received the approbation of the Russian Holy Synod; 
and we know that after the rupture of the reunion 
of the Eastern Schismatics with the Catholic Church 
which the Council of Florence had effected in 143G, 
and after the deposition of Isidore, the Muscovite patriarch 
who had signed the Act of Reunion, his successor decreed: 
"The Russians must rebaptize all Roman converts to their 
faith, since the Westerns baptize only by infusion, a con- 
demnable practice which renders the rite null and void." 
But, strange to say, in the face of this opinion of the Holy 
"Orthodox" Church, and despite the tremendous importance 
of Baptism in the minds of Russian theologians, it is not the 
custom of the "Orthodox" clergy to insist on a rebaptism, 
even on a conditional one, of such Catholics and Protestants 
as embrace the Fhotian Schism. None of the German Prot- 
estant princesses who enter the imperial Russian family, 
not even the one who becomes Czarina, is asked to submit 
to what "Orthodoxy" pronounces essential to her status as 
a Christian; she is simply required to declare her adhesion 
to the Holy "Orthodox" Church of Russia, even though 
there is very great probability that, owing to the not un- 
common carelessness of Protestants in the essentials of the 
baptismal rite, the "converted" lady is a mere Pagan. The 
clergy of Holy Russia are not shaken out of their supine- 
ness by the fact that some day the possibly Pagan Czarina, 
like that Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst who became the in- 
famous Catharine II., may become in time the Russian Pope 
as supreme mistress of their Holy Synod. They know that 
the lecherous "Semiramis of the North" was not rebaptized 
when she married Peter TIL; and the fairly well-read among 
them know that Catharine avowed to the sycophantic philo- 
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sophist, Voltaire, that the Kussian Church does not rebap- 
tize its converts from Catholicism or from Protestantism (1). 
In our own day there have been instances of wholesale so- 
called "conversions" to the Russian Establishment on the 
part of Polish Catholics, thanks to the knout, the bayonet, 
starvation, fear of Siberia, and, above all, to treachery and 
chicanery (2) ; and in no instance were these "converts" rebap- 
tized, thanks to Peter the Great, the instituior of the Holy 
Synod, who by virtue of his autocratic power abrogated the 
decree of the Patriarch Jonas, thus opening to many a per- 
haps nnbaptized Protestant the way to the priesthood and 
even the episcopate in the Russian Church. It is worthy 
of remark that the more intellectual among the "Orthodox" 
clergy have frequently appreciated the significance of this 
inconsistency, especially when they reflected on the more 
consistent practice of the clergy of the Constautinopolitan 
Schismatic Patriarchate, from which they pretend to derive 
their origin, and with which they communicate; they have 
endeavored to explain away the contradiction in a very 
curious fashion. Thus, in the Causcrie Ecclesiastique, a peri- 
odical published by. the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. 
Petersburg under the very eyes of the Holy Synod, we read 
in the issue of September 17, 18GG: "The Greek Church 
(Schismatic) admits willingly the validity of baptism given 
by infusion; but it demands from converted Latins a new 
baptism in order that it may draw a well-defined line of de- 
marcation between the Greeks and the Latins — in fact, the 
Greek Church so dreads a possible reconciliation with Rome 
that it has thought it wise to make the Greeks believe that 
the Latins are in no sense Christians." It is amusing to 
note that the famous William Palmer (3), while still involved 

(1) On December 27, 1773, O. S. C January 7, ^1774 ), Catharine wrote to Voltaire, who had 
alluded to his impression that the " Orthodox " rebaptized their converts from other 
Christian deuominations : " As head of the Russian Church I cannot allow you to persist in 
this mistake. We do not rebaptize." 

(2) See our Vol. v., ch. 3. 

(•')) William Palmer, one of the luminaries of the Oxford Movement, characterized by Dean 
Church as " a man of exact and scholastic mind, well equipped at all points in controversial 
theology," was perhaps most famous for his attempt to effect a union between the Russian 
and the Anglican Establishments. His efforts resulted only in his being told by the Greco- 
Slavonic heretics that he should be reconciled with his own patriarch, ere he extended the 
olive-branch to the ssparatist patriarchates of the Orient. He became a Catholic in 1856 
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in the mazes of the English Koyal Establishment, discovered 
that if he wished to become a Constantinopolitan Schis- 
matic, a trip to St. Petersburg would dispense him from are- 
baptism. "There is a way out of the difficulty," he opined, 
"a trip to St. Petersburg will settle the matter. 1 can join 
the Russian Church without being rebaptized; then I can 
go to Constantinople, and since the 'Orthodox' and the 
Greek (Schismatic) Churches communicate, 1 can be ad- 
mitted to the sacraments and even to the priesthood at the 
hands of His Greek (Ecumenicity" (1). 

No less striking than that in reference to baptism is the 
inconsistency of the Russian "Orthodox" Church in regard 
to the dissolubility of matrimony. According to the olden 
doctrine of that Church, just as according to that of its 
pretended source, the Schismatic Greek Church, a consum- 
mated Christian marriage can be dissolved only because of 
adultery; but in practice there are now one hundred and 
ninety-five cases in which the tie of marriage may be nulli- 
fied. One of the most interesting modern instances of this 
Jlagrant inconsistency was that of the divorce of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, brother of Alexander I., from his wife, 
Anna Feodorowna. Not a soul breathed a word against 
the matrimonial fidelity of the princess; the state of her 
health compelled her to live apart from her husband; and 
he had fallen in love with the Countess Grudzinska. On 
March 20 (April 2), 1820, Alexander I. made known to all 
his subjects that the Holy Synod, "relying on the precise 
text of the thirty-fifth Canon of St. Basil the Great, declared 
that the marriage of the Grand Duke and Czarwitch, Con- 
stantine Paulowitch, with the Grand Duchess, Anna Feo- 
dorowna, was dissolved, and that he was free to contract 
a new marriage." It would be interesting to know how 
many members of this Holy Synod, this servile creature of 
the autocrat, were acquainted with the life of one of the 
glories of the Greek Church — St. Theodore Studita, who 
flourished at a period when the Eastern Churches were still 
devotedly attached to the communion of the Apostolic See. 
When the Greek emperor, Constantine VI. (Porphyrogeni- 

OX. See Palmer's Eastern Question, p. 10. 
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tus), having discarded his wife and contracted a "marriage'' 
with his concubine, Theodota, was upheld by a concili- 
abulum of courtier prelates like those who are the slaves of- 
the Protasoffs, etc., of our day, Theodore protested against 
the legalized adultery; and from his dungeon he wrote to 
the Father of the Faithful, Pope St. Leo III.: "Since Our 
Lord Jesus Christ confided the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to Peter, and afterward conferred on him the dig- 
nity of Prince of the Apostles, it is our duty to make known 
to the successor of Peter such innovations as are introduced 
into the Church of God. . . . Oh divine superior of all 
superiors! There has been formed here, according to the 
expression of Jeremiah, an assembly of prevaricators and 
a meeting of adulterers." But the members of the Holy 
Synod were then, as they have ever been and still are, of 
calibre diametrically contrary to that of the Studita; as for 
the support which they pretended to find in a Canon of St. 
Basil, it is evident that just as in the case of the Grand 
Duke there was no question of adultery, so in the adduced 
canon there was no question of divorce, but simply one of a 
more or less grave ecclesiastical censure to be visited on 
spouses who separated "from bed and board'' (1). But in- 
stances like this of Constantine Paulowitch are insignificant 
when compared with the consequences of a ukase of Nicho- 
las I. permitting new marriages to all Catholic wives whose 
husbands had been sent or would be sent to Siberia, to 
prison, or to forced labor in the mines — providing, of course, 
that they would promise to raise their children, future and 
already born, in the Church of tht State. The reader who 
has accompanied us in our investigations into the martyrdom 

(1) Cardinal Pltra gives the text of this Canon in his History and Monuments of the 
Ecclesiastical Law of the Greeks, Vol. i. p. 592 : 

'Ejt! fie tov KaTa\et.<t>9ei>TO<; avSpos vnb TJjs yuvacicb?, Tqv alriav \pr] aiconelv rijs eyKaTaAei^ew?' 
k5.v Qavri aAdyws avax'»p l n< Ta < Ta > ° V-*" <Tvyy<i>i"rs ea-rlv a£ios, ^ fie emrifiiov- ^ fie (ruyyvalfiij toutw 
np'"<; to KOivjjveh' rfj eKKKrjaCa fio0i}o"eTai. 

The following is a free but accurate translation : " If a man has been abandoned by his 
wife, the reason for the abandonment must be investigated ; and if there seems to have 
been no just reason, the husband will deserve indulgence, while the wife will merit 
punishment, the indulgence toward the husband consisting in his not being segregated 
from the communion of the Church." The judicious Oratorian, Lescceur, in his valuable 
work entitled The Church in Poland (Paris, 1876), tells us that he compared the Greek 
text with the Slavonic of the Kniga Pravil, or Book of Canons of the. Russian Church, 
and with the Kormtchaia Kniga, used by the Holy Synod in 1820. and that he found 
the three versions agreed. 
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of Poland from the days of Voltaire's "St. Catharine" to 
the advent of the present Czar, and who is therefore able 
to appreciate the iniquities of the great majority of the 
"criminals" who have languished in Russian penal establish- 
ments, will understand how widespread would have been 
the desolation if most of the Polish women had not been 
worthy of their Catholic ancestors (1). We would merely note 
that by the provisions of his matrimonial ukase Nicholas I. 
simply enforced the principles of modern Liberalism re- 
garding the competency of the State, and the incompetency 
of the Church, in matrimonial causes — principles which an 
American proconsul has recently actuated in Cuba, in illus- 
tration of the beauties of a new "civilization," and which 
were interpreted for the benefit of Pope Gregory XVI. by 
Count Gourieff, Russian Ambassador at the Vatican, when 
in a memorial ad hoc presented to the Pontiff in May, 1833, 
he impudently asserted that "the pretensions of the Catho- 
lic Church in regard to matrimony constitute an attack on 
the prerogatives of the State, and that the efforts of the 
Roman Court in behalf of those pretensions are mere at- 
tempts to actuate certain enactments of ancient Councils 
which have now fallen into desuetude.-' Such inanities as these 
of the little diplomat call for no attention. Let us rather 
use some of our limited space for a few observations on the 
manner in which the Canon Law of "Orthodoxy" came to 
recognize the one hundred and ninety-five causes for disso- 
lution of matrimony which are unknown to the Divine and 
to the original Russian Ecclesiastical Law. In every age of 
the Christian era, just as in the days of the Old Law and 
of Gentile Paganism, the conflict between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil power has been perennial; and such it will be 
until the end of time, since the average human ruler will 
ever refuse to act as though he recognized that between him 
and his subjects there is always extended the ordaining and 
guiding hand of God. Rulers like Charlemagne, St. Ed- 
ward, St. Louis IX. and Garcia Moreno are seldom granted, 
even to Christian peoples. Thus the Eastern Emperors, 
even while the Eastern Patriarchates were still devotedly 

/l) See our Vol. v., ch.3. 
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bound to the Chair of Peter in ecclesiastical and filial com- 
munion, frequentl}' pretended to a right to arrange matri- 
monial causes according to their momentary whims. Jus- 
tinian, by his Novella ny, admitted six reasons for divorce 
in favor of a husband and five in favor of a wife, in spite of 
the fact that even the Eastern Church, when it mistakenly 
relied on a false interpretation of certain verses of St. Mat- 
thew, allowed divorce only in the case of adultery. Then, 
just as in later days in the case of the United Greeks, the 
Holy See could only protest, and exclaim: "Ipsi vidcrint." 
But the condemnation was launched against this violation 
of the law of God, and the obstinate and puerile Orientals 
could enjoy such satisfaction- as may be derived from con- 
tinuing a practice which is reprobated by the Vicar of 
Christ. In time the sins of the Lower Empire merited for 
it the usurpation of Photius, the imperial sword-bearer; and 
when governmental brute force had detached the Constan- 
tinopolitan Patriarchate from the communion of the Catho- 
lic Church, the intruder compiled a new code of Canon Law 
which he designated as a Nomocanon, and in which he in- 
corporated all the Novcllae of Justinian. From that day the 
canonists of the Constantinopolitan Schism, and those of all 
the derivatives of that Schism, have accorded a place, aye, 
even the first place, to the matrimonial ordinances of a civil 
government. Nor should we forget that Photius augmented 
the matrimonial consequences of the Justinian Novella by 
the addition of three new causes for divorce; for that mat- 
ter, the Canon Law of the Walachian Greek Schismatics 
admits three others. And we must note that the most re- 
cent Collection of Canon Law received by the Schismatic 
Greeks, the one compiled by Rhalli, the president of the 
Athenian Areopagus, under the auspices of the Holy Synod 
of the governmental Hellenic Church (1856), opens with the 
Nomocanon of the disreputable Photius, and eulogizes the 
reprobate in most extravagant terms. From these observa- 
tions the reader will understand the readiness with which 
the Holy Synod recognized the Nicholaite one hundred and 
ninety-five causes for the dissolution of the matrimonial 
tie, when it failed to breathe a word of disapproval of them, 
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and allowed the "Orthodox" clergy to bless the unions 
which were contracted in accordance with the imperial dis- 
pensations. It is true that these privileges of Satan were 
ostensibly granted to the Poles alone; but we fail to compre- 
hend how an autocrat can possess religious jurisdiction over 
one portion of his "thrice blessed subjects," and not over all 
of them. Nor can it be said that the case of the hundred 
and ninety-live dissolving causes was a matter of the civil 
law. In Russia the civil and ecclesiastical law emanate 
from the same source; the civil and ecclesiastical autocrat 
cannot be supposed to regard his civil and his ecclesiastical 
enactments as mutually destructive; and when the "Ortho- 
dox" priests perform a religious rite with the consent of the 
Holy Synod, that tribunal must be supposed to approve the 
act (1). However, we cannot drop this subject of Russian 
Caesarian usurpation in matters of matrimony without an 
admission that in our day there have been many abuses by 
Polish Catholics in the matter of divorce; there have been 
adduced nullifying reasons which had been deliberately ig- 
nored by the contracting parties at the time of the marriages. 
But we must remember that in the premises there is one 
great difference between the conduct of the ''Orthodox" 
Schismatics and that of the Catholic Church, namely, the 
protestation which the latter, when suffering because of 
human passions, never fails to emit. The Catholic Church 
is never derelict in this matter, even though the blood of 
her bishops and priests must necessarily flow in conse- 
quence of her steadfastness. In 1830, when Poland still had 
a semblance of a National Diet, that assembly heard the 
courageous protests of the Polish bishops against the fre- 
quent violations of the Ecclesiastical Canons in matrimonial 
causes, and it was in spite of those protests that supposedly 
nullifying reasons were relegated to the consideration of the 
civil tribunals, and that the apostolic zeal of Gutkowski, 
Bishop of Podlachia, and of Skorkowski, Bishop of Cracow, 
entailed upon them dismissal trom the capital before the 
dissolution of the Diet. 

0.) For details concerning the matter of imperial interference in matrimonial causes in 
the days of the Eastern Empire, the reader may profitably consult Perrone's Christian 
Matrimony, Vol. ili , p. 397, rt ccqq. Rome, 1858. 
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The great "reformer"' of the Muscovite Church, and also 
its greatest robber, was the Czar, Ivan the Terrible; and ac- 
cording to him the foulest error of the "Western heretics." 
was the shaving of the beard. In an edict which this Head 
of the "Orthodox" Church issued in 1551, being unaware 
that another Kussian Supreme Pontiff, the "great" Peter, 
would one day enact the contrary, he proclaimed that "the 
effusion of a martyr's blood would not atone for this crime." 
However, with all due respect to the memory of the terrible 
Ivan, the modern clergy of Holy Russia agree with their 
cousins of the Schismatic Constantinopolitan Patriarchate 
and with the derivative Churches of that separatist organ- 
ization, in the declaration that the prime justification of the 
Photian rebellion must be found in the fact that the 
Roman Pontiffs had confirmed the "heretical" teaching ac- 
cording to which the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and from the Son. In fact, the doctrine that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father alone is the cardinal dogma ot 
the "Orthodox" belief. And nevertheless, in the most im- 
portant official act which the Russian Establishment has 
performed in modern times, namely, the declaration of the 
Holy Synod dated March 25, 1839, whereby certain apostates 
from Catholicism, a few United Greek bishops of Lithu- 
ania, were received into the communion of the Russian Es- 
tablishment, no recantation of "the most damnable Latin 
heresy" was demanded from the "converts." The sole re- 
quisite for an admission to the yearning embrace of Holy 
Russia was a renunciation of obedience to the Pope of Rome. 
Listen to the text of the Synodal declaration: "Their solemn 
profession that Our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, is alone 
the veritable Head of the One and True Church, and their 
promise to persevere in unity with the holy orthodox pa- 
triarchs of the East and with this Holy Synod, leave nothing, 
for us to demand from these members of the United Greek' 
Chuch in order to effect their true and essential union in the 
faith; and therefore nothing prohibits their hierarchical 
reunion with us. Therefore the Holy Synod, by virtue of 
the grace and power given to it by God the Father, by Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and by the Holy Ghost, has resolved 
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and decreed," etc. And then the Holy Synod warns the 
"converted" prelates not to trouble their Hocks, whom they 
hoped to drag; with themselves into the vortex of the schism, 
with questions of merely "local significance," things which 
"involve neither dogma nor sacraments." Can it be that the 
Holy Synod would have asked the innocent and ignorant to 
believe that an exterior and public manifestation of the na- 
ture of the belief in the Procession of the Holy Ghost was 
a mere matter of "local significance, which involved no 
dogma?" Trnl}* this act of the Holy Synod was both 
cowardly and (according to its faith, if it had any) sacri- 
legious; and when the brigandage of Chelm, which we have 
elsewhere described, almost destroyed the remnants of the 
United Greek Church in Russia, there was observed what 
the powers of darkness must have regarded as the same 
"prudent silence." How different this course from that pur- 
sued by the Holy, Roman, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
which receives no convert into its pale, let the person be 
ever so humble or ever so exalted, until he or she has ab- 
jured not only every dogmatic error in general, but also the 
specific errors of the forsaken creed! 

Plato, metropolitan of Moscow, probably the most illus- 
trious churchman whom Russian "Orthodoxy" has produced 
during the nineteenth century, was once asked by a Western 
concerning the teaching of his Church on Purgatory; and 
the prelate replied-. "We reject the doctrine of Purgatory 
as a modern invention, excogitated probably for the sake 
of money" (1). And this assertion, a delectable morsel for the 
average Protestant, is dinned into the ears of every "Ortho- 
dox" student, despite the notorious fact that almost the 
principal revenue of the Russian priests is derived from 
prayers for the dead, and although the Russian Particular 
Catechism, the work of Philarete, metropolitan of Moscow, 
inculcates the propriety and even the necessity of that prac- 
tice. 

Not the least strange among the inconsistencies of Rus- 
sian "Orthodoxy" is the hostility which it manifested toward 
the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 

(1) LESCffXR ; Tlic Church in Poland, Vol. ii.. p. 504. 
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of Our Lady; it is strange indeed, since the principal monu- 
ments of the Eastern Church are so redolent of testimonies 
in favor of the doctrine, that it may well be said that if 
Pius IX. had proclaimed its contrary, the Holy Synod 
would have denounced him as a heretic ex alio capitc. How- 
ever, the author of "Orthodoxy and Popery" avers that in 
the dogmatic definition of Mary's great prerogative, the 
Roman Church "manifested its unbridled love of change, 
of movement, and of innovations in the domain of a faith 
which is eternally unchangeable by its very nature." And, 
nevertheless, this author tells us that according to the 
Eastern Church the Blessed Virgin "was exempt from the 
effects of original sin" — an avowal which is so true, that 
any reader of the Bull Ineffabilis Dens will perceive that His 
Holiness relies chiefly on the testimony of the Eastern 
Fathers for the establishment of his thesis. This same 
"Orthodox" author knew very well that one of the chief 
complaints of the Russian Starovere heretics against the 
Holy Synod is to the effect that this would-be authoritative 
tribunal renounced, in 1G55, the ancient belief of the Chris- 
tian East in the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of 
God. The same author must have remembered that in the 
seventeenth century the ecclesiastical Academy of Kiev, 
speaking through Lazarus Baranowitch, Bishop of Teher- 
nigow, regarded that doctrine as indubitably true (1) ; and we 
can scarcely imagine that the Academy could have deemed 
otherwise when it was accustomed to hear, among other 
and innumerable evidences furnished by the Russian Litur- 
gy, that passage of the Office for the Nativity of the Virgin: 
"We proclaim and celebrate thy birth, and we honor thy 
Immaculate Conception." 

We shall merely touch the manner with which the "Or- 
thodox" Church treats the secret of the confessional. The 
awfulness of the subject, and the notoriousness of the sins 
of "Orthodoxy" in this regard, excuse us from dilation on 
the matter. In 1854 Snagoano, a Greek archimandrite, who 
gloried in his communion with "the holy patriarchs of the 
Orient," published in Paris a work on The Religious Qucs- 

(1) Gaoarin ; The Russian Church and the Immaculate Conception. Paris, 1876. 
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tion in the East, from which we cull the following pas- 
sages: "The Kussian Church is simply a schism, because 
it has separated from the great Eastern Church; because it 
does not recognize the Patriarch of Constantinople as its 
head; because it does not receive the Holy Unction from 
Byzantium; because it is ruled by a Synod, over which the 
Czar is a despot. . . . and because Confession, instituted 
for the betterment and the salvation of penitents, has become, 
through the servility of the Muscovite clergy, a mere instru- 
ment of cspiotiagc in the interest of Czarism." That this ac- 
cusation is well founded has been demonstrated for the en- 
lightenment of those who have had no extensive experience 
in Russia, by Tondini (1), and by the "Orthodox" author of 
The Raskol (2). The latter writer tells us that "there is an 
ordinance which compels each priest to reveal to the gov- 
ernment every plot against it which may come to his knowl- 
edge in the confessional." And this ordinance is in ac- 
cordance with a ukase issued by Peter "the Great" on 
February 17, 1722, enjoining the taking of the following 
oath upon every priest of the "Orthodox" Church: "1 will 
denounce and reveal (all conspiracies) witli entire truthful- 
ness and without any disguise or palliation, having in my 
mind the fear of losing my honor and my life." Certainly 
the term "inconsistency" is too mild to serve as a qualifica- 
tion of such sacrilege on the part of the priests of a Church 
which holds, at least theoretically, the same views concern- 
ing Sacramental Confession that are taught by the Church 
of Rome. However, this abject cowardice and diabolical 
treachery is but natural in an organization in which the civil 
power takes no pains to disguise its tyranny over the ec- 
clesiastical, and in which the clergy manifest no shame be- 
cause of their grovelling, but rather consider it a matter of 
course that they should give to the autocrat the blind obedi- 
ence of a soldier. 

The "Orthodox" Church claims to be a divinely instituted 
organization, empowered to labor for the eternal salvation 
of men, and resolved to accomplish its task ill sp^e of tlie 

(1) In his commentary on The Ecclesiastical Retwlat ion of PeUT lilt Gtftlt, ff, 248. 

(2) The Rashnl; An Essay on the Religious Sects in Flu&la, p. £16. Paris, 1S59. 
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influence of earthly power, when that power is hostile to its 
objects. Did it not claim such origin, endowment, and in- 
tention, it could not present itself as the Church of God. 
We pass, for the present, the matter of the origin of the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Establishment; now we would briefly 
consider its course when it finds itself confronted by the 
civil power. "It would be easy," remarks Lescceur, "and it 
has been done a thousand times, to multiply proofs of the 
absolute degradation of the Russian sacerdotal order in its 
relations with the government. Were we to examine all 
the grades of the hierarchy, from the pretended Holy Synod 
which is servile when it is silent, and more servile when it 
speaks, down to the humblest village pope; from the Uni- 
versities and the privileged convents where are trained the 
few distinguished governmental candidates for bishoprics, 
or for diplomatic posts, or for the general run of the public 
offices, down to the miserable convents of men or of women, 
in which there languish wretched beings without piety or 
charity, and which are inevitably homes of ignorance and 
vice; everywhere we would find the same conditions pro- 
duced by the same cause — the subordination, or rather the 
absolute effacement of the religious element, absorbed by 
the civil power" (1). Even in purely theological matters, the 
"Orthodox" episcopate and priesthood have seldom or never 
been able, if willing in rare instances, to withstand the 
governmental pressure. When Peter "the Great," following 
the counsels of the Genevan, Lefort, to whom he owed the 
invention of the Holy Synod, tried to demi-Protestantize 
his Church, he found his clergy, his seminarians, and 
even his bishops, so subservient, that when the Lutheran, 
Frederick Liitiens, dedicated his curious book (2) to the 
Grand Duke Peter Feodorowitch (afterward Peter III.) he 
felt justified in congratulating the Prince and his bride (the 
future Catharine II.) on the fact that "the glorious Peter had 
so restored and modified the modern religion of the Russians 
in accordance with the Scriptures and with the rules of the 
primitive Church, that he had made it as similar as possible 

<]i L'ic. cit., vol. ii., p. 468. 

(2) Historico- Ecclesiastical Essay nn the Present Religious Condition nf the Ruthen- 
inns, 1745. 
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to that of the Evangelico-Lutherans" (1). And the Lutheran 
was able to support his assertion by quoting the text of the 
Catechism which had been compiled by the "Orthodox" 
bishop, Theopanes Proeopowiteh. the prelate whom Peter 
'the Great" had employed to formulate his Ecclesiastical 
Regulation. In this Catechism, declared Lutiens, "we 
lind the purest Evangelical doctrine on the forgiveness of 
sin, on justification, and on the eternal salvation which is 
attained by faith in Jesus Christ alone" (2). And when, in 
1S07, the court of St. Petersburg had tired of its playing 
with Protestantism, and felt the necessity of resuming its 
comparatively closer connection with the primitive Church, 
did it turn to its bishops for the accomplishment of the re- 
storation? By no means. The imperial "supreme judge of 
the Holy Synod" appointed a mixed commission of eccles- 
iastics and laymen, according to it absolute control over the 
curriculum of each seminary ; and in this commission there 
were numbered merely a few bishops, and they were all 
favorites of the court. But the Holy Synod perceived no 
insult to itself, no usurpation of the things of the sanctuary, 
in this imperial pretension; it was as ready then to abrogate 
every ecclesiastical prerogative as it was in 1830, when, in 
order to aid in the final destruction of agonizing Catholic 
Toland, it took from the seminaries 20,000 seminarians, de- 
clared them forever debarred from the priesthood, incor- 
porated them into the army, and sent them to evangelize 
the Poles in the fashion which we have seen recommended 
and adopted by Siemaszko (3). There is one instance of ab- 
jection, however, on the part of the "Orthodox" clergy, 
which perhaps speaks more eloquently than those which 
we have indicated. In every Russian liturgical service at 
which the litanies are recited, not only the name of the 

0)For more Information on this subject, see the already cited work of Tondini. as well as 
Gagarin's Studies in Tlicutoyij and Ilistnvj, Vol. i., p. 50, aud De Mabtre's Four 
Unedited Cliapterx on Russia, ch. 3. Paris, ISoO. 

(2) See Gagarin's Russian nana, P- 135. 

(3) The reader nted not. be surprised at this treatment of the semlnari.ms by the Holy 
Synod ; for during many cpntnries the Russian Church has not known the meaning of the 
phrase " ecclesiastical vocation." In Russia the priesthood lias been unr.ll very recently as 
much a hereditary caste as it is in nindustnn ; but with this difference, oi^erves Lescueur, 
that in the latrer country the priesthood is honored, whereas in the former, to be called a 
ion of a pope is to receive a mortal affront. Fee Gacarin's Russian Clcryu, p. 20. 
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Czar, but that of the last little baby of the imperial family, 
is mentioned before the existence of the Holy Synod is 
recognized. But hearken to a few of the abject phrases used 
by the Holy Synod; we cull them at random from some acts 
of the tribunal : "Conformably to the most exalted will of 
His Majesty, the Holy Synod has undertaken to better the 
condition of the provincial clergy — By order from above, 
many monasteries have been deprived of their rights of 
lishing — The bishop of Kursk is allowed to print his ser- 
mons — His Majesty has found it wise to dissolve the Com- 
mission for Ecclesiastical Schools, and to confide their di- 
rection to the Holy Synod, charging the supreme procurator 
(always a layman, and generally a soldier) with the execu- 
tion of its orders — By a decision of the Imperial Council, 

confirmed by His Majesty, the marriage of , a Pagan, 

with , a Mussulman, is pronounced valid, provided 

that the latter receives Baptism — We humbly beg Your 
Majesty to assure the salvation of the United Greeks by 
allowing them to join the Orthodox Church of All the Rus- 
sias." It is not surprising that Voltaire, after feasting on 
such fulsomeness as exhales from these and similar phrases, 
should write to his "saint," the Messalina of St. Peters- 
burg: "As for me, Madame, I am faithful to the Greek 
Church (Voltaire was very weak in historical knowledge), 
and so much the more since in a certain sense your beautiful 
hands swing its thurible, and since you may be regarded as 
the Patriarch of All the Russias" (1). Nor can we wonder that 
among the many millions of Russian dissidents who to-day 
despise the authority of the official Church, who await an 
opportunity to combat it a Voutrance, and who hate the 
Catholic Church with a venom almost equal to that ex- 
pressed by the Holy Synod, by far the greater number find 
the sole justification of their revolt in the really unchris- 
tian dependence of "Orthodoxy" on an earthly power. "For 
a long time," remarks Gagarin, "the bosom of the Russian 
Church has been lacerated by dissident sects, but the de- 
velopment of these to-day is immense; between fifteen and 
eighteen millions are enrolled under their standard" (2). The 

(1) Letter of July 0, 1771. 

(2) Studies in History and Theology, Vol. ill., p. 483. 
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"Orthodox" author of The Raskol says that the obstinate Ras- 
kolniks "confound the temporal sovereign with the head of 
the Church (and why not?), and therefore they are in a state 
of perpetual, although latent, war with the laws of the 
land. They excommunicate the Czar; they style him An- 
tichrist." 

Now for a few reilections concerning the Iloly Synod, the 
presumed authoritative voice of Russian "Orthodoxy;" we 
shall see that the very existence of this tribunal is both an 
inconsistency and a heterodoxy. We have noted that the 
author of Orthodoxy and Popery reprobates the Roman 
See for an alleged "insatiable yearning for religious inno- 
vations;" and it is notorious that the "Orthodox" have al- 
ways prided themselves on the immobility of their Church, 
even when they were obliged to ignore the fact that with 
them immutability and lethargy are generally synonymous. 
But can the "Orthodox" show us, we will not say any Scrip- 
tural foundation, but rather any Eastern tradition — any 
Eastern conciliar or patristic warrant for the existence of 
this Holy Synod? Is it not a matter of cold history that 
this body is much less than two centuries old? And can any 
student deny that from its very creation it has been the 
docile instrument of innovations at once anti-canonical and 
scandalous? Has the Roman Pontiff, whose alleged ''om- 
nipotence" is denounced as strenuously by the ''Orthodox" 
as by the Anglicans and other Protestant sectarians, ever 
attempted to change the essential form of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment; has he ever dared to suppress anything in this 
line that the Apostles prescribed; has he ever presumed to 
substitute a cardinalitial, episcopal, presbyteral, or civil 
governmental regime for that monarchical primacy of Peter 
alone which all his predecessors declared to be of divine 
institution? But this most fundamental of all innovations 
the Russian Czarate effected, without any efficacious or even 
serious protest on the part of the "Orthodox" hierarchy, 
when it instituted the Holy Synod. In the Particular 
Catechism of the Russian Church, the sublimity of impu- 
dence is reached when, on page 08, to the question as to 
"what ecclesiastical authority rules the principal divisions 
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of the Universal Church," the following answer is given: 
''The orthodox patriarchs of the East and the Synod of Rus- 
sia, the order of hierarchical precedence being, 1st, Constan- 
tinople; 2d, Alexandria; 3rd, Antioch; 4th, Jerusalem; 5th, 
the Patriarchate or Synod of Russia." And then to the 
question as to the rank of the Holy Synod, the reply is: 
"The Synod has the rank of a patriarch, since it takes the 
place of the Patriarchate of Russia which was abolished 
with the consent of the other patriarchs." The more than 
implication that there is no such thing as the Patriarchate 
of Rome; that the Church of God is peculiarly an Oriental 
Church; was probably very acceptable to the simple "Or- 
thodox" who received as Gospel truth the lessons in history 
which Nicholas T. gave to his subjects when he decreed that 
in all the educational institutions of his empire the quali- 
fication of "tyrant" should never be given to Nero, Caligula, 
or Ivan the Terrible; that no teacher should dare inform 
his pupils that the House of Romanoff became extinct in 
1701 in the person of the Empress Elizabeth, and that it 
was the foreign family of Holstein-Gottorp which then (as 
now) held the czarate; that every pedagogue should insist 
that the reigning autocrat descended in direct line from 
Rurick of Moscow; and that the reason for the preference 
of the ancient Romans for a republic is to be found in the 
fact that they had not the good fortune of being acquainted 
with the blessings which are entailed by the rule of an auto- 
crat" 1 (1). As for the implied falsehood that the consent of the 
Oriental patriarchs to the establishment of the Holy Synod 
was both seriously asked and freely accorded, we reply 
that granted this seriousness and this freedom, the prelates 
in question had no power to change the patriarchal consti- 
tution of their churches; and, furthermore, that there is 
good reason to believe that at least the patriarchate of 
Constantinople afterward withdrew its consent. This we 
are led to believe from the words of the well-informed 
Greek archimandrite, Snagoano, who added to the already 
cited anathema against "Orthodoxy" the following indict- 
ment: "Since the impieties of this Synod are so signal, 

(1J The Truth Concerning Russia, by Prince Dolgomuknn\ p. 317. Paris, 1860. 
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who will dare to assert that the Russian Church is not 
schismatical? It is rejected by the Councils; the Canons 
forbid its recognition; the Church spurns it, and all who 
hold the faith of the Church, and whom the Church ac- 
knowledges as her children, must respect her decisions and 
regard the Russian Kite as schismatical." However, even if 
we hold that the Oriental patriarchs could and did abolish 
the Russian patriarchate, we cannot forget that the consti- 
tution of the Holy Synod destroyed the episcopal authority, 
a thing of divine institution, as to its very essence; that it 
left the Russian bishops that episcopal character which is 
God-given, and which no Synod could efface, but that it 
left them no more authority than that exercised by the un- 
consecrated Methodists, Episcopalians, Moravians and such 
like, who merely parade an empty episcopal title. But what 
would the Greek Fathers have thought of this assembly, 
composed of nominees of an emperor, men who were mov- 
able at his caprice? (1). Listen, for instance, to that St. John 
Damascene whom the "Orthodox" are so fond of quoting 
in fancied support of their theory concerning the Proces- 
sion: "The emperors have no right to give laws to the 
Church. Hearken to the words of the Apostle: The Lord 
has established Apostles, prophets, pastors and teachers. 
He says nothing about emperors" (2). And what would St. 
Athanasius say? "If the bishops so decree, why do you 
speak of the emperor? When did an episcopal decree de- 
rive any authority from an emperor; when was such a 
decree regarded as an imperial decree? Long before our 
day many Synods have been assembled and many decrees 
have been published by the Church; but the Fathers never 
consulted the emperors, the emperors never examined into 
ecclesiastical matters. St. Taul had friends among the 
familiars of Caesar; but he never admitted them into his 
councils" (3). Bishops of the calibre of Sts. John Damascene 
and Athanasius would scarcely have submitted the results 

(1) Only three bishops sit in the Synod ex officio— those of MosIjow, Kiev and St. Peters- 
burg, and of course these can be removed from their sees at the imperial pleasure. 
Vol. xxv.. Sip. 5. 

(2) On Images, Art. ir., no. 12, cited by Pope Gregory XVI. In his Brief to Mgr. Lewickl 
Archbishop of Leopolis, Ttutbenian Rite, July 17, 1841. 

(3) History of the Aria7is, no. 52. 
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of their deliberations to the judgment of a colonel of hus- 
sars, himself the creature of a temporal ruler. But this 
temporal ruler must fain talk in pontifical fashion when he 
institutes his new secretariate. In 1720, announcing to his 
subjects the great blessings about to accrue to them, Peter 
"the Great" thus perorated: "Amid the innumerable cares 
which are entailed upon us by the supreme power which 
has been given to us by God, we have cast our regards on 
ecclesiastical affairs in order to reform our people and the 
kingdoms subject to our empire; and we have discovered 
grave disorders, as well as many faults of administration. 
This fact filled our conscience with legitimate fear lest we 
might prove ungrateful to the Most High, if, after having 
effected, through His aid, such happy reforms in the mili- 
tary and civil orders, we neglected (mark the logical se- 
quence of ideas) to exert ourselves to the utmost in order 
to restore sacred affairs to their highest perfection and 
their greatest glory. Therefore, following the example of 
those monarchs of both the Old and the New Testament 
whose piety was so illustrious (1), we have determined to im- 
prove the present condition of sacred things. 1 ' And observe 
the eloquent significance of the oath which each member 
of the Holy Synod takes on his installation: kl 7 avow and 
affirm under oath thai the supreme judge of this Synod is 
our monarch the Most Clement (listen, spirits of Polish 
martyrs!) Emperor of All the Russias" (3). It is a remarkable 
fact, observes Tondini, that this avowal of dependence on 
the Czar — a dependence so utterly incompatible with the 
Gospel and so repugnant to the honest student of eccles- 
iastical history — is not demanded from the members of 

(1) What one of these pious monarchs had three " wives " at the same time ? Peter had 
discarded Eudoxia Lapoukine as well as her successor, and was at this time, while both of 
these women were still living, " married " to Catherine ( afterward Empress as Catharine 
I.), the wife of a Swedish soldier who had been made prisoner of war. Catherine had been 
the mistress of two Russian nobles before Peter " married " her. 

(2) The journals of Russia seem to consider the enslavement of both the Holy Synod and 
its subjects as a matter of course. On February 2, 1860, just after the death of Colonej 
Protasoff, the late procurator of the Synod, the Knrd of St. Petersburg said : " He was in 
reality, if not in name, the head of the Orthodox Church in Russia. With his firm and 
energetic will he knew how to conquer the retrograde tendencies of the older clergy. By 
means of the Synod of which he was the veritable head, he distributed mitres among the 
the young and civilized ecclesiastics." In our dissertation on The Struggle of Russian 
" Orthodoxy" with Polish Catholicity (Vol. v.), we have shown how Dimitrl Tolstoy, 
although a mere civilian, was a tit successor of this Colonel in the matter of civilizing 
the Russian clergy. 
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other Russian tribunals. "The franier of the oath knew 
what he wanted," says Tondini; "he wanted docile prelates, 
and he gained his point, thus proving, as he himself boasted, 
that he was greater than Louis XIV." 

Before we treat of the prime inconsistency of Russian 
"Orthodoxy," its rejection of the supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, it may be well to notice another inconsistency 
which it manifests in regard to the instigator of the Greek 
Schism. Prince Augustine Galitzin, in his valuable work 
on the "Orthodox" Church (1), remarks that "the origin of the 
Schism was so disgraceful that it dares not venerate its 
founder, whereas, among its thousand other contradictions, 
it joins the Universal Church on October 23 in celebrating 
the Feast of St. Ignatius (patriarch of Constantinople), the 
first victim of Photius" (2). It is true that individual Avriters 
of the Russian Church and of the Schismatic Constanti- 
nopolitan Patriarchate have been sufficiently audacious to 
describe Photius as of "happy memory;" and some have 
ventured to quote his letters to Tope Nicholas I. as models 
of piety, brazenly ignoring his deposition of his legitimate 
patriarch and his violent occupation of the patriarchal 
throne after a reception of Orders per saltum — of all, from 
tonsure to the episcopacy, in the space of six days. Sincerity 
could not have been characteristic of a prelate who, when 
prepared to forswear his allegiance to the Holy See, never- 
theless wrote to the Pontiff in the following strain so long 
as he conceived it possible that Rome might countenance 
sacrilege and ecclesiastical intrusion: "My predecessor hav- 
ing resigned his dignity, the assembled metropolitans, the 
clergy, and, above all, the emperor, who is so kind to others, 
but so cruel to me, impelled by I know not what idea, 
turned to me, and paying no attention to my prayers, in- 
sisted that I should assume the episcopate; in fact, in spite 
of the tears of my despair, they seized me and executed 
their will upon me.'' 

As is well observed by Lescoeur, if the "Orthodox" theo- 

(1) Tlie Grcco-RusKian Church. Paris, 1851 . This Galitzin should not beconfounded with 
another Galitzin, also a convert, and the author of Is Iiuxxia Schismatic? Paris, 1859. 
The name cf the latter was Nicholas Borrissowitch. 

(2) For a concise b:it'detailed account of the begiuning'of the Greek Schism, and therefore 
of the sufferings of Ignatius, sec our Vol. ii. 
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logians have frequently fluctuated between the Church and 
Protestantism, according to the spirit of the times, and es- 
pecially according as the imperial will has inclined for the ' 
nonce, there is one doctrine concerning which they are 
frankly Protestant. "When one hears the theologians of 
the Holy Synod declaiming against Popery, he might be- 
lieve himself in London or in Geneva; but when he beholds 
the measures, sometimes petty and often barbarous, with 
which all recourse to Rome is either prevented or punished, 
he recognizes that he is in Russia. The Poles know full 
well that it is more dangerous to be a Papist frankly in 
Warsaw than it is to be a Raskolnik in Moscow." And 
nevertheless — and here we approach the chief, the most 
radical inconsistency, and the raison d'etre of every heresy 
which afflicts ''Orthodoxy" — a Russian cannot consult the 
Liturgy of his own Church, or celebrate the feasts which 
that Liturgy prescribes, or peruse the most authoritative 
books of devotion recommended by his spiritual advisers, 
without being confronted in bold relief, as it were, by St. 
Peter proclaiming his prerogatives, and by the entire body 
of doctrine which the -Roman See teaches to the world. The 
cultivated Russian cannot escape the knowledge that the 
Church of Constantinople, from which, as he believes, his 
ancestors received Christianity, was at that time subject 
to the See of Rome, or was, as moderns are fond of saying, 
Roman Catholic. He knows that originally his "Orthodox" 
Church was far more Roman than Greek; that his Church 
was not Schismatic Greek in its origin, and that it is not 
Greek in its language, its polity, or its government. His- 
tory tells him that his ancestors were converted by the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Church; for whether, as we learn 
from Constantine rorphyrogenitus, the first missionaries 
to Russia were sent by the Catholic patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius, in 8G7, or, as Nestor asserts, by the Schis- 
matic intruder, rhotins, in 86G, it is certain that no real 
impression was made upon the Russian masses before the 
close of the tenth century (1), when the Grand Duke Vladi- 

(1) About the year 945 Oiga or Elga, widow of a grand duke of Russia, journeyed to Con- 
stantinople, and was there baptized. Returning to Russia, sbe tried in vain to convert her 
countrymen. But her grandson. Vladimir, having married 'Anna, a sister of the Greek 
Emperor, Basil II., was baptized ln908, and in a few years nearly all the Russians received 
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mar, called "the Apostolic," embraced Christianity — an 
epoch at which the Greeks were in communion with Homo, 
for the properly so-called l'hotian Schism had ended with 
the second and final deposition of the intruder in SSI), and 
the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate remained subject 
thenceforward to the Holy See until the definitive actuation 
of the Greek Schism by Cerularius in 1054. Our cultivated 
Russian knows also that the definitive defection of the 
Greeks did not much affect the relations of his countrymen 
with the Papacy until the twelfth century; that only then 
they were seduced entirely from the Roman obedience; that 
a reaction having taken place, by the time that the Council 
of Florence was held (14:^9) there were as many Catholics 
as Schismatics in Russia (1); and that it was a second Pho- 
tius, Archbishop of Kiev, who extended the Schism through- 
out the land about the middle of the fifteenth century (2). 
Xor will our well-informed Russian fail to realize that his 
Church is not Greek in its liturgical language; that this 
language is the Slavonic, and not the vernacular, but the 
Old Slavonic, with which the people are not familiar (3). 
Again, this unbiased Russian will learn from the monu- 
ments of his own "Orthodox" Church that the Papal su- 
premacy over the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate, or, as 

(1) See the Bollandists, at uiontb of September, No. 41. 

(:.') Some authors bold that the Schism of Cerularius did not affect the entire Greek 
Empire in tbe eleventh century. It is certain that Pope Alexander II. had an ageut, an 
aijoeritfariws ( uot a legate ) at the court of the Emperor Michael Ducas, in the person of 
Peter, Bishop of Anngni ; and it is equally certain that this representative of the Papacy 
remained as such in Coustantiuople for a year. Pope Pascal II. seut Cbrysolanus as legate 
;o Alexis Comneuus. It is to be noted that Euthymius Zagabenus, who obeyed the order of 
Alexis Comnenus to collect all patristic testimonies against each and every heresy, never 
speass of the Latins as heretics. Even in the twelfth century there were many Greeks in 
the communion of Rome, as we learn from many narratives of the Crusades, from the 
Alexias of Anna Comnenn, from the Life of Mannucl, by Nycetas Choniates, and 
from the letters of the Venerable Peter of Cluny to the Emperor, Johu Comnenus, and to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

(3) Protestauts should note this fact as evidence of their mistake when they adduce the 
example of the Russian Church as au encouragement for their own use of the vernacular 
in their Liturgy— when they have one. Not one of the ancient Churches, neither the Greek 
nor the Syrian, nor the Coptic, nor the Chaldean, nor the Armenian, nor the Nestorian, 
nor the Jacobite, has the vernacular of the people for the medium of its Liturgy. The 
reason is evident ; they all have preserved the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and they realize 
the necessity of having an unchangeable medium for the expression of their sentiments 
and doctrines— y medium which is furnished by the now unspoken languages in which 
their ancestors learned the truths of Christianity. For information on this point consult 
Assemani's Oriental Library, Vol. lv., ch. 7, 23. Rome, 1719. 
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it was at that time not improperly termed, the Greek 
Church, dates from the first day of that patriarchate's ex- 
istence. He must feel that if obedience to the See of Peter 
had not been part of the faith of all the Oriental Patriarch- 
ates when Photius started the Greek Schism on its first 
stage, that desperate intruder would not have troubled 
Limself so exceedingly to obtain the Pontifical confirmation 
of his sacrilegious and all but murderous seizure of the 
Constantinopolitan crozier. Quite naturally he must rea- 
son in the same manner when he thinks of Cerularius, who 
separated definitively the greater number of the Eastern 
Christians from the communion of Kome. He must ask him- 
self how it is, in the supposition that his own "Orthodox" 
Church was not Roman in its origin, that his Church cele- 
brates so many feasts, which Rome prescribes, but which 
the Schismatic Greeks reject? And finally he must wonder 
how it happens that if the Russian Church did not in its 
early days proclaim the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
nevertheless the ancient "Orthodox" Liturgy avows that 
supremacy in terms which admit of no exception on the 
part of a Catholic theologian. For instance, St. Peter is 
termed "the sovereign pastor of all the Apostles — pastyr 
z'ladytchnyi vsich Apostolov." Pope St. Sylvester is called "the 
divine head of the holy bishops" (1). We read of Pope St. 
Celestine I. that "firm in his speech and in his works, and 
following in the traces of the Apostles, he showed himself 
worthy of occupying the Hoty Chair by the decree with 
which he deposed the impious Nestorius (patriarch of Con- 
stantinople)." It is said of Pope St. Agapetus that "he de- 
posed the heretical Anthimius (another patriarch of Con- 
stantinople), anathematized him, and consecrating Mennas, 
whose doctrine was irreproachable, placed him in the See 
of Constantinople." Similarly we hear of Pope St. Martin 
I. that he "adorned the divine throne of Peter, and holding 
the Church upright on this rock which cannot be shaken, 
he honored his name;" and this praise is given to St. Martin 

(1) Gagarin cites the quotations which we give, and many similar ones, in the Old Slavonic 
text in his Studies in Theology, Vol. ii., and Tondini comments on them most judiciously in 
his Primacy of St. Peter Proved by Titles Given to Him in the Liturgy of the Russian 
Church. Paris, 1867. 
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because "be segregated Cyrus (patriarch of Alexandria), 
Sergius (another patriarch of Constantinople), Pyrrhus, and 
all their adherents, from the Church." Pope St. Leo 1. is 
styled "the successor of St. Peter on the highest throne, the 
heir of the impregnable rock." Pope St. Leo III. is thus ad- 
dressed: "Chief pastor of the Church, fill the place of Jesus 
Christ." What must be the feelings of any sacerdotally sen- 
sitive member of the enslaved "Orthodox" clergy, when he 
hears his Liturgy teaching how a Pope ought to speak to a 
wicked or heretical sovereign! We hear Pope (Jregory II. 
warning Leo the Isaurian, the imperial champion of the 
Iconoclasts: "Endowed as we are with the power and sov- 
ereignty of St. Peter, we have determined to prohibit you/' 
etc. Nor does this same Liturgy of the Russian Church 
hesitate to admit that a Roman Pontiff can excommunicate 
emperors as well as patriarchs; and not only emperors who 
belong to the Roman Patriarchate, but also those of the 
Eastern. In a fragment of a Life of St. John Chrysostom 
this Liturgy tells its admirers that "Pope Innocent wrote 
more than once to Arcadius, separating him and his wife, 
Eudoxia, from the communion of the Church, and pronounc- 
ing anathema on all who had helped in driving St. John 
Chrysostom from his See. He not only deprived Theophilus 
(patriarch of Alexandria), but he segregated him from the 
Church. Then Arcadius wrote to Pope Innocent, begging 
pardon most humbly, and assuring the Pope of his repent- 
ance. The emperor wrote also to his brother Honorins, 
asking him to implore the Pontiff to lift the excommunica- 
tion, and he obtained the favor." It certainly appears 
strange that during so many centuries the leaders of the 
"Orthodox" Russian Church have not found some means of 
disembarrassing themselves of these and many similar tes- 
timonies of their own Liturgy to the supremacy of the Chair 
of Peter; but at least they have endeavored to neutralize the 
force of these arguments by a. free use of that favorite 
weapon of all heretics — calumny. Prince Nicholas Galitzin, 
writing while he was still an "Orthodox'' professor, averred 
that "in Russian seminaries it is taught that in the eyes of 
Catholics the Pope is an irresponsible autocrat, claiming 
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to be impeccable" (1). And that medical theologian, Karatheo- 
dori, whose work, by the way, was translated into Frencb 
by a Kussian priest formally commissioned to the task by 
the Kussian government, dared to emit the following: "Po- 
pery asks us to recognize in this mortal (the Pope) all the 
rights and all the authority of the Universal Church . . . 
and what is more, it asks us to believe that by ordinance of 
God this mortal is superior to all the Divine Command- 
ments themselves, and that he enjoys the right to change 
them, adding to them or subtracting from them according 
to his owe will." Having read this barefaced illustration of 
"Orthodox" mendacity, we are prepared for the Greek phy- 
sician's assertion that men of the stamp of "the Jesuit 
Prince" (Gagarin, whose writings Karatheodori affected to 
refute) are "ever ready to reject the clearest truths," and 
that they prosecute their ends by means of lies and the 
falsification of documents, following the example of the 
"Council of Florence, in which Cardinal Julian (Cesarini) 
adduced forged Acts of the Seventh General Council." Here 
the Sultan's physician simply imitated the time-serving 
Mark of Ephesns in his too successful efforts to undo the 
good work of the Florentine synodals, carefully refraining, 
however, from any mention of the refutation of the Ephe- 
sine prelate's charges which Bessarion, the most eminent- 
Greek Schismatic of any day, and who was converted by 
his experience at this same Council of Florence, adduced in 
his apposite letter to Alexis Lascaris. The reader will 
scarcely be displeased, if we here repeat the words of Bes- 
sarion, which we quoted when treating of the Council of 
Florence; for those words illustrate the position assumed 
by Karatheodori and others of that ilk. Mark of Ephesus 
had accused the Latins of having adduced falsified testi- 
monies of the Fathers as corroboratory of the Catholic doc- 
trine on the Procession of the Holy Ghost; and to this 
calumny Bessarion, who was still the Schismatic Arch- 
bishop of Nicea, thus replied: "Finally they (the Latins) 
showed us testimonies of the Fathers which evinced most 
clearly the truth of their teaching; and they adduced pas- 

(1) fs Russia Schismatical ? p. 38. 
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sages not only of Western Fathers, against which we eonld 
only contend that they had been corrupted by the Latins, 
but also sayings of our Epiphanius which declared plainly 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
and to this evidence we also retorted that it had been cor- 
rupted. Then they introduced Cyprian and others, aud we 
gave the same answer; finally we repeated this reply when 
they adduced the authority of Western saints. And when 
we (the Schismatics) had debated among ourselves for many 
days as to what we ought to say, we could devise no other 
reply, even though it seemed too trivial for our purpose. 
And firstly, the doctrine (of the Roman Church) appeared 
to be concordant with the mind of the saints; secondly, so 
many and so ancient were the volumes containing it, that 
they could not have been fal^riGi? easily, and we could show 
neither Latin nor Greek copies which gave the quoted pas- 
sages differently from the version of the Latins; and thirdly, 
we were unable to cite any doctors who contradicted the 
Roman doctrine. Therefore it was that being unable to find 
an apposite reply, we remained silent for many days, hold- 
ing no sessions with the Latins 1 ' (1). 

So much for the ''Orthodox" allegation of dishonesty on 
the part of that (Ecumenical Council which put a temporary 
end to the Greek Schism. Such charges form the stock in 
trade for such of the "Orthodox" clergy as enjoy some smat- 
tering of theological education; but unfortunately for the 
prospects of conversion of the majority of the teachers of 
''Orthodoxy," few of them are at all versed in the essential 
elements of ecclesiastical lore. Were the "Orthodox" clergy 
well indoctrinated even with profane science, of course not 

(1) But Bessarion was not satisfied with repelling the Scbismatical charge that the Roman 
theologians were falsiBers : he retorted the charge against the Greeks. Speaking of a pass- 
age from St. Basil in which that Father says that " the Holy Ghost is from the Son. having 
His being from Him, receiving from Him, and depending entirely from that Cause," the 
Archhlshop of Nicea declared that out of six codices of St. Basil's works brought by his 
fellow-schismatics to Florence, Ave gave the passage in question in its entirety, while the 
sixth codex " was defective in some parts, and presented many additions which had been 
made according to the whims of the transcriber." When he returned to Constantinople the 
Archbishop searched the libraries, and he discovered Indeed some codices in which the 
questioned passage was absent ; but those codices were perfectly new, having evidently 
been written after the termination of the Council of Florence. At the same time the pre- 
late found in the libraries many ancient manuscripts of St. Basil's works in which the 
passage occurred. 
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with the German materialism which alone has affected some 
of them, they would come to realize the truth of those words 
which Lamoriciere addressed to the Pontifical army on the 
eve of the unsuccessful but glorious campaign of Castel- 
fidardo: "Christianity is not onl}- the religion of the civil- 
ized world. It is the moving principle and the very life of 
civilization, and the Papacy is the key-stone in the arch of 
Christianity. To-day all Christian nations seem to have 
some consciousness of these truths." Gagarin would dis- 
cern Russia among the nations whose perspicacity appealed 
to Lamoriciere. "Russia does not yet believe," reflected 
the zealous ex-Orthodox polemic, "that the Papacy is the 
key-stone of Christianity; she does not comprehend the 
phrase, but already she seems to have a sort of conscious- 
ness of its truth, and in her pale there is an increasing 
number of souls who are penetrated by that truth, and who 
place their chief hopes in it." 
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His wanderings and his "New Philosophy", 587. The Venetian trial, 598. 
The Roman trial and the catastrophe, 6C0. 

BRUTE, Bishop of Vincennes. His correspondence with Lamennais, V., 278, 300. 

BUONAVENTURA, ST. He presides at the private discussions of the Four- 
teenth General Council, II., 381, in Note. 

BURKE, EDMUND. His speech at Bristol on the Catholic Question, V., 162, 176. 
Opposes state-patronage of the Catholic clergy, 188. 

BURKHARD. Worthlessness of his "Diary", III., 203. 

BYRON, LORD. Votes for Catholic Emancipation, V., 194. 

CADALAO. Anti-Pope under name of Honorius II., II., 168. 

CAGLIOSTRO (Joseph Balsamo). Founds the Egyptian Rite of Freemasonry, 

IV., 419. His complicity in the affair of the Diamond Necklace, 570. 
CAHENSLYISM, So-called. The question concerning the religious progress or 

defection of the Catholic Latin, Teutonic, and other immigrants in the 

United States, VI., 326. 
CAJETAN, CARD. Early career, III., 288. Meets Luther, 306. Too partial 

to the League, 424. 
CALIXTINES. A branch of the Hussites, III., 11. 
CALIXTUS III., POPE. His alleged excommunication of a comet, III., 151. His 

efforts against the Turks, 154. 
CALVIN. Early career, III., 358. Affair of Servetus, 361. His spirit, 364. His 

doctrines, 366. 
CAMISARDS. Their rebellion and atrocities, IV., 286. 

CAMPANELLA. Not a "martyr to science", and not a victim of the Inquisi- 
tion, III., 562. He was an exceedingly intolerant Catholic. 565. 
CAMPEGGI, CARD. At the Diet of Nuremberg, III., 314. Course in England 

in the matter of Henry VIII. and the Boleyn, 355. Calumniated by Burnet, 

366, in Note. 
CANNING, GEORGE. Espouses the cause of Catholic Emancipation in the 

British Dominions, V., 193. 
CANONESSES. Meaning of this term, VI., 526. 
CANTU. Prince of modern historians, VI., 441. His judgment on Gioberti, V., 

388. His experience with the Congregation of the Index, HI., 189, it) Note. 
CAPISTRANO, ST. JOHN. Relieves Belgrade, III., 154. 
CAPTIER, FATHER FCS. Murdered by the Communists of 1871, VI., 98. 
CARBONARI. Origin and meaning, V., 481. Their connection with Freemasonry, 

486. Scheme for the election of a Carbonaro Pope, 493. Mazzini dominates 

the Alta Vendita, 500. 
CARDUCCI. Poet of Atheism. VI., 156, in Note. 
CARLISM. In Spain. Its origin and significance, V., 259. 
CAROLINIAN BOOKS. Not written by an Iconoclast, I., 484. 
CASTELAR, E.MILIO. His religious sentiments, VI., 195. 
CASUISTRY. Its meaning, IV., 162, in Note. 
CATAPIIRYGIANS. Their heresy, I., 36. 
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CATHARI. A sect of the Waldenses, II., 312. 

CATHARINE OF SIENA, ST. Her influence on Pope Gregory XI. for the 
term'nation of the "Captivity of Babylon", II., 493. Her conversation with 
Pope Urban VI. on the then imminent Schism, 527, in Note. 

CATHARINE DEI MEDICI. Her character, III., 398. Her connection with the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, 409. 

CATHARINE II., Czarina. Her persecuting career, V., 80. Her friendship 
with Voltaire, IV., i">36, 552, 554. 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO DI. Calumniates the Papal government at the 
Congress of Paris, V., 525. His methods of annexation, 533, in Note. De- 
clares in parliament that it was only by favor of Napoleon III. that Pied- 
mont annexed the Romagna, 534. His ostensibly Christian death, 543, In 
Note. He adopts from Mcntalembert the formula "A Free Church In A 
Free State", and travesties It, 552. 

CELESTIUS. Chief disciple of Pelagius, I., 254. 

CELIBACY, CLERICAL. Its antiquity, II., 190. Custom of the Christians of 
the Oriental Rites, both United and Schismatic, 192. Objections deduced 
from Apostolic usage, 194. Opinion of Bacon of Verulam, 198, in Note. 
Many dispensations granted in this matter to both the secular and regulai 
clergy, 199. Laxity of the Russian "Orthodox" Church in regard to its own 
canons concerning this subject, 192, in Note. 

CENCI, BEATRICE. The tragedy, III., 568. Justification of the course pur- 
sued by Pope Clement VIII., 576. 

CEREMONIES, SACRED. Not copied from the Pagans, I., 170. Mistakes of 
Gerson, Petau, and some other Catholic writers in this matter, there not 
being one Catholic rite of Pagan origin, 174. 

CERULARIUS. Revives the Photian Schism, II., 123. 

CHALCEDON, GEN. COUNCIL OF. Not convoked by the emperor, Marcion, I., 
332. The synodals did not examine judicially the Dogmatic Epistle of Pope 
St. Leo I. to Flavian, I., 337. The superiority of a General Council over 
the Pope not evinced by the Acts of this Council, 340. 

CHAPTERS, THE THREE. The controversy on, I., 359. 

CHARLEMAGNE. Significance of his imperial title, II., 26. Meaning of his 
office as "Patrician of the Romans", 36. Falsity of the assertion that he 
could not write, 17. 

CHARLES IX., King of France. His connection with the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Day, III., 409. Circumstances of his death, 418. 

CHARLES ALBERT, King of Sardinia. His Carbonarism, V., 490. 

CHARLES V., King of Spain and Holy Rom. Emp. His character. III., 293. Sacks the 
Eternal City, 344. 

CHINA. German plot against the French protectorate over Chinese Catholics, VI., 173, 
Controversy on the Chinese Rites, 671. 

CHRISTIANITY. Its rapid propagation a proof of its divine origin, I., 59. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS, So-called. I., 2S8. 

CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden. Her character and conversion, IV., 194, in Note. 

CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN, ST. Appeals to Pope St. Innocent I., I., 246. 

CHRONICLERS, MEDIEVAL. Their zeal, II., 112. 

CIV1LTA, CATTOLICA, Roman Review. Its foundation and character, VI., 402. 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF. Occasion of the dissension between St. Thomas a 
Becket and Henry II., II., 294. 

CLAUDE OF TURIN. Not the founder of the Waldenses, II., 317. 

CLEMANGIS. Value of his anticlerical declamations, II., 531. 

CLEMENT I., POPE, ST. Shows that St. Peter came to Rome, I., 8. Els writings, 72. 

CLEMENT V., POPE. His election not the result of a bargain with Philip the Fair, II.,43& 
Justification of his suppression of the Templars. 461. 
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CLEMENT VII., POPE. Made prisoner by the emperor, Charles V., III., 344. 
Efforts for a Crusade, 352. His course in the matter of Henry VIII. and 
the Boleyn, 353. 

CLEMENT VIII., POPE. Protests against the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France because of the attempt of Chatel, III., 553. Allows all Religious 
Orders to labor in Japan, 557. Makes Tasso poet-laureate, 559. Justification 
of his course toward the Cenci, 568. 

CLEMENT XIV., POPE. His election not simoniacal, IV., 477. Suppresses the 
Jesuits, 481. Calumniated by Cr6tineau-Joly, 443, 477. Did not die in- 
sane, 497. 

CLOTILDA, ST., Queen of the Franks. Circumstances of her marriage, and 
her alleged cruelties, VI., 590. 

CLOVESHOE, SYNOD OF. Shows that the early Anglo-Saxon Church acknowl- 
edged the Papal supremacy, I., 410. 

CLOVIS. His conversion, VI., 588. His alleged post-baptismal barbarities, 604. 

COLUMBANUS, ST. Work of his monks at Bobbio, I., 324. 

COMET OF 1456. Its alleged excommunication, III., 151. 

COMMUNE OF PARIS (1S71). The massacre of the "hostages", VI., 88. Free- 
masonry responsible for these horrors, 107. Culpability of Thiers, 94. 

COMTE. Styled by his disciples the Father of Positivism. His doctrines, V., 
384. Positivism destructive of all human grandeur, 3S5. 

CONCLAVE. The "right of exclusion", VI., 140. 

CONFESSION, AURICULAR. Not condemned by the fact of Nectarius, I., 166. 

CONSALVI, CARD. His early career, V., 10. Arranges the Concordat with 
Napoleon, 16. His reply to Napoleon's demand for a Papal alliance with 
France, 30. His negotiations for Catholic Emancipation in the British 
dominions, 208, 212. 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OF. Its history, III., 26. Value of the decrees issued 
in its fourth and fifth sessions, 42. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, FIRST GEN. COUNCIL OF. CEcumenical merely because 
of its confirmation by the Roman Pontiff, I., 240. 

CONSTANTINE, First Christian Roman Emperor. Historical truth of his vision 
of the Cross,- 1., 150. His baptism near Nlcomedia, 151. He did not become 
an Arian, 158. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHURCH OF FRANCE. Origin and shameful career, 
IV., 605. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. It is of mediaeval origin, II., 4, in Note. 

CONSTITUTIONAL OR PUBLIC LAW. Its meaning, II., 212, in Note. 

COPERNICUS. Not the author of the heliocentric system, IV., 83. His teach- 
ings condemned by Luther and Melancthon as crazy and heretical, 84. 
Derided by Montaigne and Bacon, and doubted by Pascal, 86, In Note. Hii 
treatment by the Congregation of the Index, 89, In Note. 

COPRONYMUS, CONSTANTINE. Eastern Emp. Sustains the Iconoclasts, I.. 
469. H's bribes spurned by King Pepin, 471. 

COTTERELS, Bands of Albigensian cutthroats, II., 287. 

COUNCILS, CECUMENICAL. First; at Nice, I., 196. Second; First of Con- 
stantinople, 240. Third; at Ephesus, 276. Fourth; at Chalcedon, 329. Fifth; 
Second of Constantinople, 359. Sixth; Third of Constantinople, 419. Seventh; 
Second of Nice, 466. Eighth; Fourth of Constantinople, II., 55. Ninth; First 
of the Lateran, 265. Tenth; Second of the Lateran, 268. Eleventh; Third 
of the Lateran, 284. Twelfth; Fourth of the Lateran, 360. Thirteenth; 
First of Lyons, 370. Fourteenth: Second of Lyons, 379. Fifteenth; at 
Vienne in France (Isere), 446. Sixteenth; at Florence, III., 123. Seven- 
teenth; Fifth of the Lateran, 265. Eighteenth; at Trent, 511. Nineteenth; 
at the Vatican, V., 571. 
COURTS ECCLESIASTICAL, In England, II.. 292, In Note. 
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COUSIN, VICTOR. His philosophy, V., 376. 

CREED. Addition of the Filioqui; II., 81. 

CRESCENS, ST. Preaches in Gaul in the first century, I., 87. 

CRITICISM, SCIENCE OF. Not unknown In the Middle Age, II., 9, in Note. 

CROSS, VENERATION OF THE. Its antiquity, I., 464. Absurd objection 
adduced by Claude of Turin, 465. Dutch Protestants trample on the Cross 
in Japan, III., 55S: V., 402. 

CROZIER. Why the Roman Pontiff has none, I., 88, In Note. 

CRUSADES. Origin, II., 246. Authors worthy of consultation on this subject, 
252. Value of the Holy Wars, 253. Their alleged folly and injustice, 254. 
Their effects on art, science, and literature, 257. 

CUMMIAN, ST., THE HERMIT. Proclaims the supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, I., 301. 

CURCI, CARLO. His vagaries, condemnation, and retractation, VI., 400. 

CYPRIAN, ST. Asserts the Roman Pontificate of St. Peter, I., 24. Appeals to 
the Holy See in the matter of the "Fallen", 123. Was not excommunicated 
by Pope St. Stephen, 135. He regarded the re-baptismal question as on© 
of mere discipline, 138. He reverently acknowledged the Papal preroga- 
tives, 142. 



DAMASCENE, ST. JOHN. His doctrine on the Real Presence, 1., 478. 

DAMIAN, ST. PETER. His "Dialogue" in defence of the Papal prerogatives, 
II., 168. 

DANTE, ALLEGED HERESIES OF. His accusers, II., 508. Judgment of his 
contemporaries, 510. His Ghibelliuism implied no hatred of the tiara, 511. 
His invectives against certain Pontiffs were caused by devotion to the 
Chair of Peter, 512. He insists on the Papal prerogatives, 513. He pro- 
claims his belief in Good Works and in Free Will, 515. He insists on 
prayer for the souls in Purgatory, 516. Absurdity of the theory of RossettI 
and Aroux, according to which the "Divine Comedy" was a praise of the 
Vaudois, but disguised in order to outwit the Inquisition, 519. 

DARBOY, Archbishop of Paris. Rebuked by Pius IX. for participation in the 
quasi-Masonic funeral of Marshal Magnan, V., 565, in Note. His arrest. 
Imprisonment, and murder by the Commune of Paris, VI., SS. Respon- 
sibility of Thiers for this crime, 94. , 

DEACONESSES. An institution of the primitive Church, VI., 525. 1 

DECLARATION OF THE FRENCH CLERGY IN 1662. Its history, IV., 229. 
Its famous "Defense" was probably not written by Bossuet, I., 480, in Note. 

DECRETALS OF ISIDORE MERCATOR. Their origin, II., 90. Not approved 
by Rome, 97. Who was their author?, 99. Their object, 103. 

DENIS THE AREOPAGITE. His works, I., 75. He was not Bishop of Paris, 85. 

DEPOSING POWER OF THE POPE. Various Catholic systems regarding this 
right, II., 203. Indisputable existence of a belief in it until very modern, 
times, 207. Leibnitz wished for its recognition, 208. The Holy Roman 
Empire was, in a sense, a fief of the Holy See, 209. Oath of fidelity to the 
Pontiff taken by the emperor, 211. The deposing power was recognized by 
the public lav/ of Spain, 213. By that of England, 214. By that of the 
Two Sicilies, 214. By that of France, as early as the sixth century, 216. 
By that of the IIolv Roman Empire, 217. Advantages of the power ad- 
mitted by such Protestant luminaries as Coquerel and Anc'Ilon, and even 
by Voltaire, 219. 

DESCARTES. His system on certitude apparently favored by the Council of 
the Vatican, V., 583. 

DIOCLETIAN. His persecution of the Christians, I., 56. Hi* presumed con- 
nection with the alleged idolatry of Pope St. Marcellinus, VI., 513. 
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DIOSCORUS. Why his cause «as treated by the Chalcedonian synodals, even 
after they had read the Dogmatic Epistle of Pope St. Leo I., I., 340. 

DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS. Not a Catholic, but a Protestant theory, VI., 617. 

DIVORCE FOR ADULTERY. Practice of the Greeks, both Catholic and Schis- 
matic, III., 137; V., 65. 

DODWELL, HENRY. Tries to minimize the sufferings of the persecuted early 
Christians, I., 41, 61. 

DCELLINGER. His apostasy, V., 607. His faith shipwrecked ten years before 
the Vatican Council, VI., 413. His evil genius was Lord John Acton, 414. 
His tergiversations, 418. His volte-face in regard to the Jews, 423. His 
Rationalism, 424. 

DOGMATIC EPISTLES OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS. Never submitted to 
juridical examination in a General Council, I., 284, 337, 4S0. 

DOMINICK, ST. His mission to the Albigenses, II., 354. Not the founder of 
the Inquisition, 390. 

DOMINION (PAPAL) IN THE ROMAN STATES. Its origin antedates the 
"donations" of the French monarchs, I., 502. The "donation" of Pepin, 
506. Territorial modifications of the Papal States/ 512. Their consolidation, 
517. Absolutism in their government a very modern system, 517, in Note. 
Their armed defence against invasion or rebellion a right and duty of the 
Pope-King, II., 140; III., 262. It is the unanimous opinion of the episcopate 
that this dominion is, in the present state of society, necessary for the 
freedom of the Roman Pontiff, IT., 141, in Note. 

DOMINIS, MARCANTONIO DE. His apostasy, recantation, and problematical 
sincerity of repentance, III., 457. 

DOMITIAN. His persecution of the Christians, I., 45. 

DONATISTS. Their history, I., 187. They did not appeal to the emperor from 
the decision of Pope Melchiades, 193. 

DROSTE-VISCHERING, Archbishop of Cologne, V., 254, 258. 

DUBOIS, CARD. His character, IV., 361. 

DUPANLOUP. Early career-, V., 349. His controversy on the classics with 
Mgr. Gaume, 354. Champions the cause of the Pope-King, 355. His atti- 
tude in the Council of the Vatican, 358. 

DUTCH. Trample on the Cross in Japan, III., 558. Vain efforts of Protestant 
writers to justify this sacrilege, V., 402. 

EASTER CONTROVERSY. Its origin, I., 105. The dispute concerned discipline 
alone, 108. Terminated by the Council of Nice, 112. 

EBION. His heresy, I., 80. 

EDICT OF NANTES. Its provisions and its effects on France, IV., 271. Its 
revocation, 275. Popularity of the revocation in France, 276. Even the 
"great" Arnauld favored it, 277. By this revocation France lost less than 
fifty thousand citizens, 277. By it she lost no considerable amount of 
wealth, 281. By it she lost no military strength, 284. The rebellion of 
the Camisards, 286. Mme. de Maintenon did not procure or counsel the 
revocation, 291. The bishops of France were not consulted in the matter, 
298. The provisions of the revocation were conformable to that Protestant 
invention, the Peace of Westphalia, 301. 

EDWARD, ST., LAWS OF. Attest the right of the Pope to depose wicked or 
heretical rulers, II., 214. 

ELECTIONS, PAPAL. Their history down to the days of Hildebrand, II., 162. 
Their freedom defended by St. Gregory VII., before and during his pon- 
tificate, 166. 

ELEVENTH GEN. COUNCIL. Its convocation, II., 284. Provides that a two- 
thirds' vote will elect a Pope, 285. Condemns the Waldenses, 2 e 6. Invigo- 
rates discipline, 288. Protects the clergy from episcopal extortion during 
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visitations, 2SS. Ordains that all bequests to Religious Orders must be 
shared with the parish churches, 2S9. Prescribes free schools for the poor 
In the neighborhood of all cathedrals, 290. 

ELIZABETH, Queen of England. Undoes the work of Queen Mary, III., 475 
Institutes her new hierarchy, granting all requisite dispensations, 477. 

EMANCIPATION, CATHOLIC, In the English dominions, V., 159. 

EMERY. Quotes Bossuet against Napoleon. V., 40. 

EMPIRE, HOLY ROMAN. Its foundation, II., 23. It was, in a sense, a fief o' 
the Holy See, 209. By its creation, did Pope St. Leo III. benefit the 
Church? 25. Need for study of its nature, 26. The Roman Pontiff was> 
the source of all the emperor's authority, 28. Meaning of the title "Patrician 
of the Romans", borne by the early emperors, 36. The emperor did not owe 
his position to the Senate and People of Rome, 39. Condition of th« 
Empire In the seventeenth century, IV., 5S. In the eighteenth, 373. 

EMS, CONGRESS OF. Quasi-schlsmatical, IV., 600. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, DIDEROT'S. Judged by its own founders, IV., 534. 

ENFANTIN, "PERE". Supreme father of Saint-Simonism, V., 380. 

ENGLAND. Conversion, I., 395. Transformation of the phenomenally barbarous 
Anglo-Saxons, 397. The early English Church was "papistical", 398. Its 
belief in Transubstantlation, 400. Its constant practice of Auricular Con- 
fession, 405. Its belief In Purgatory, 406. It gloried in its spiritual sub- 
jection to the Roman Pontiff, 408. Its clergy were celibltic, 414. Its Prot- 
estantization, III., 463. Religious Orders still illegal, V., 181, in Note. 
See also BRITISH CHURCH. 

EPHESUS, GEN. COUNCIL OF. History, I., 2S0. CEcumenical because Pope 
Celestlne consented to its convocation, presided over it by means of his 
legates, and confirmed It, 283. The synodals did not examine juridically 
the- decrees of the Pontiff, 284. 

EPIPHANIUS, ST. Shows that St. Peter founded the See of Rome, I., 12. 

EQUADOR. Ravaged by the Freemasons, VI., 64. The murder of President 
Garcia Moreno, 71. 

ERASMUS. His career, III., 334. His uncompromising Catholicism, 337. 

ERRINGTON, GEORGE. His "officious" mission from the English government 
to Pope Leo XIII. in the matter of Irish Home Rule, VI., 220. 

EUCHARIST, HOLY. The doctrine on the Real Presence underwent no change 
in the tenth century, II., 107. 

EUGENIUS IV, POPE. Rebukes the emperor, Sigismund, III., 97. His pretended 
deposition, 115. His character, 119, in Note. His rejection of the Baselean 
decrees on Conclliar supremacy, 122. 

EUTYCHIANISM. The opposite of Nestorianism, I., 329. 

EXARCHS OF RAVENNA, Exercised very little influence In Rome, I., 504, 
In Note. 

EXCLUSION, RIGHT OF, In the Conclave. Its meaning and history, VI., 139. 

EXEGESIS, THE NEW. Founded by Ernesti, V., 366. 

EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC DOCTRINES. In the Discipline of the Secret 
among the early Christians, I., 99. 

FABER, F. "W. His connection with the Oxford Movement, V., 450. 
FALSTAFF, SHAKESPEARE'S. Meant to represent Sir John Oldcastle, II., 580. 
FEBRONIANISM. History and significance, IV., 397. Its essential difference 

from Gallicanism, 400. 
FENELON. Explains the power of the Pope to depose wicked and tyrannical 

rulers, II., 2C5. His controversy with Bossuet in the matter of Quietism, 

IV., 310. Ills alleged duplicity and philosophlsm, 326. Meaning of his 

"Telemachus", 333. 
FELINSKI, Archbishop of Warsaw. Victim of "Holy Russia", V., 107. 
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FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. Delivers his infant son to the Photian Schism 
VI., 178. 

FERGHIL. See VIRGILIUS. 

FERRY LAWS. Their origin, meaning, and effects, VI., 114. 

FICHTE. His "philosophical" aberrations, V., 370. 

FIFTH GEN. COUNCIL. CEcumenical because confirmed by Pope VigiLus, I., 
366. Not contrary to the Council of Chalcedon, 371. Not favorable to the 
superiority of a General Council over the Pontiff, 378. 

FLACCIUS ILLYRICUS. Chief of the Centuriators of Magdeburg, II., 27. An 
illustration of his calibre, 34. 

FLAMINIO, MARCANTONIO. His orthodoxy, III., 4C0. 

FLEURY, CLAUDE. His virulency toward Pope Innocent III., II., 344. 

FLORENCE, GEN. COUNCIL OF. Its first sessions at Ferrara, III., 123. Trans- 
ferred to Florence, 127. The leaders of the Photian Schism acknowledge 
the Papal supremacy, 130. The Gallican theory concerning the oacumenlcity 
of this Council, 132. 

FOURIER. His Phalansterian system, V., 3S2. 

FOURTEENTH GEN. COUNCIL, The emperor of the Greeks, Michael Paleol- 
ogus, and the Constantinopolitan patriarch abjure the Photian Schism in 
the name of their compatriots, II., 3S1. 

FRANCE. The attempted Protestantization of, III., 368. Some of the reasons 
for its failure, 392. The Third French Republic as a persecutor of the 
Church, VI., 111. 

FRANCIS I., King of France. Reconciled with Pope Leo X., III., 283. His 
candidature for the crown of the Holy Roman Empire, 292. His character 
Compared with that of the emperor, Charles V., 293. 

FRANCIS II., King of the Two Sicilies. His weakness, rectitude, and heroism, 
V., 537. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. His adoration of Voltaire, IV., 540, 542. 

FRANKS. Their conversion, VI., 585. 

FRATICELLI. Franciscan schismatics, II., 500. 

FREDERICK II., Holy Roman Emperor. His excommuuication, II., 372. His 
probably impenitent death, 379. 

FREDERICK II., King of Prussia. His relations with Voltaire, IV., 521. His 
unnatural immoralities, 523, 525; 551, in Note. His Political Testament, 
562, in Note. 

FREE CHURCH IN A FREE STATE. As differently interpreted by Montalem- 
bert and by Cavour, V., 552. 

FREEMASONRY. Its origin, organization, and object, IV., 408. Its first con- 
demnation by the Holy See, 411. How can it be studied? 412. Its 
"Powers", 41S. Its development by Cagliostro, 420. By Weisshaupt, 427. 
It is a religion, 430. Its "Secret", 431. Why is it more virulent in Catholic 
than in Protestant countries? 437. Has it one directive centre? V., 497. 
Its connection with Socialism, VI., 359. With the "International" and 
Anarchism, 384. Its origin in Spain, V., 262, in Note. In Portugal, 266. In 
Austria-Hungary, VI., 243, in Note. In Belgium, 312, in Note. Its ravages 
in Brazil, 50. In Columbia, 59. In Equador, 64. In Argentina, 76. In 
Venezuela, 78. In Chili, 77. In Peru, 81. In Mexico, 82. The Masonic 
Anti-Council of 1869, V., 576. The projected Universal Congress of Masonry 
for 1882, which was to openly proclaim the Masonic denial of God and of 
the immortality of the soul, VI., 160. The Lodges prevent a monarchist 
restoration in France in 1873, 112. Reasons for which Leo XIII. renewed 
the condemnations of the sect launched by many of his predecessors, 186. 

FREPPEL, Bishop of Angers. His judgment on the French Revolution, IV., 
617. in Note. 
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FRERE-ORBAN. Aids the Masoulc campaign against freedom of education in 

Belgium, VI., 310. 
FROUDE, J. ANTHONY. Blames the Oxford .Movement for his agnosticism, 

V., 477. 
FROUDE, R. I1URRELL. His influence on the Oxford Movement, V., 437, 

in Note. 

GALILEO. Restorer of science, IV., SI. The Church and the heliocentric sys- 
tem, S3. First trial of Galileo, SS. The second trial, 95. The imprisonment 
of the scientist was merely nominal, and there was no torture, 96. The 
alleged protest "And yet It moves" is unauthentic and intrinsically ab- 
surd, 98. Various conclusions of Catholic polemics who have treated this 
matter, 102. Galileo's teachings were not condemned by the Church, but 
by the Congregation of the Holy Office, 106. 

GALLICANISM. Its meaning, IV., 229. The Assembly of the French Clergy 
in 16S2, 231. Their famous "Declaration", 254. 

GANGANELLI. See CLEMENT XIV. 

GARIBALDI, JOSEPH. His murderous career during the Roman Republic of 
1S4S, V., 521. His opera-bouffe "campaign" in the Two Sicilies, 535. His 
defeat at Mentana, 546. As "the first Mason of Italy", he proclaims 
"reason" as his "religion", IV., 435. Elected Grand-Master of Italian 
Masonry, V., 544. 

GARNET, HENRY, S. J. His alleged complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, IV., 
41. His alleged equivocations, 46. 

GAUME, JOHN. His controversy with Dupanloup on the classics, V., 354. 

GENTILE, VALENTINO. His Unitarianism, III., 451. Put to death by the 
Calvinists of Berne, 452. 

GEORGE III., King of England. Opposes Catholic Emancipation, V., 1S6. 

GEORGE IV., King of England. His alleged religious scruples in regard to 
Catholic Emancipation, V., 215. Curses Daniel O'Connell, 217, in Note. 

GERBET, Bishop of Perpignan. His relations with Lamennais, V., 279, 286. 

GERDIL, CARD. His learning and ability, V., 9, In Note. 

GERMAIN OF AUXERRE, ST. Preserves the early British Church from Pelag- 
ianism, I., 395. 

GERSON. Value of his assertion that Gregory XI. regretted the abandonment 
of Avignon, II., 493. Accuses Huss, III., 3, 16. His course concerning the 
Council of Pisa, 19, 24. He would have given to the laity a right to vote 
in General Councils, 32. His treatise on the removability of the Pon- 
tiff, II., 533. 

GESTA DEI PER FRANCOS. VI.. 590. 60S. 

GIBBON, EDWARD. Judged by Cantil, II., 6. 

GIBBONS, CARD. Defends the Knights of Labor, VI., 368. 

GILDAS. Asserts the unbroken submission of the early British Church to the 
Holy See, 1., 418. 

GIOBERTI. Calumniates the Jesuits. IV., 442; 503, in Note. His semi- 
rationalism, V., 3SS. Effect of his writings on many of the younger 
Italian clergy, 240. His polemics with Curci, VI., 400. 

GLADSTONE. His false interpretation of Montalembert's motto, "Catholic 
above all", V., 348. Refuses to condemn Ward in the Oxford Convocation 
of 1S45, 465. Refuses to protest against the claim of the Royal Privy 
Council to define the faith of the Church of England, 474. His influence 
on Dcellinger. VI., 415, in Note. 

GLEICHEN, The alleged two-wived Count, VI., 666. 

GNOSTICS. Meaning of the term, I.. 28. Their doctrines, 31. Their wickedness 
imputed by the Pagans to the faithful, 32. 
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GORDON RIOTS. Their occasion, V., 175. Their chief promoter was John 
Wesley, 178. 

GORHAM, G. C. The Royal Privy Council defines that Gorham, a minister of 
the English Establishment, can deny the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion and still exercise his ministry, V., 471. 

GRATIAN, DECREE OP. Never approved by the Holy See, II., 97. 

GRATRY. His opposition to the definition of the Dogma or Papal Infallibility, 
and his final submission, V., 592. 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN, ST. Not begotten while his father was a bishop, 
II., 195. 

GREGORY THE GREAT, ST., POPE. Checks the ambition of the Constan- 
tinopolitan patriarch, I., 382. Adds to the Liturgy and institutes his Chant, 
383. Resists Mauritius, 3S4. Exercises civil authority, 386. His alleged 
hostility to learning, and his alleged burning of the Palatine Library, 389. 
He destroyed no monuments of Roman grandeur, 392. His eulogy by St. 
Ildephonsus, 394. 

GREGORY VII., ST., POPE (HILDEBRAND). The Hlldebrandine Age, II., 144. 
His election, 145. His decree against Investitures, 149. Excommunicates 
the emperor-elect, Henry IV., 149. Receives the submission of Henry at 
Canossa, 150. Renews the excommunication, 152. He never rescinded thia 
second decree, 154. Judgments on this Pontiff, 155. His spirit illustrated 
by his Epistles, 158. See INVESTITURES. 

GREGORY XL, POPE. Restores the papal residence to its legitimate seat, II., 
493. His alleged regret for having abandoned Avignon, 494. Absurd sup- 
positions of Maimbourg in support of this allegation, 495. 

GREGORY XVI., POPE. His election, V., 237. The revolt in the Romagna, 242. 
Impudent Interference of the powers, 244. Condemnation of Hermesianism, 
251. Condemnation of the doctrines of Bautain, 255. Resists Prussia in 
the matter of civil marriages, 256. Recognizes the Isabellist government in 
Spain, 263. Condemns the slave-trade, 268. Rebukes the czar, Nicholas I., 
101. Gives an audience to Lamennais, 289. Condemns the Avenir, 291. 

GROTIUS, HUGO. Asserts the Roman residence of St. Peter, I., 3. Contends 
that every sovereign has a right to prescribe the religion which his sub- 
jects shall profess, IV., 60, in Note. 

GUICCIARDINI. His authority as a historian, III., 206; 209, In Note. His 
judgment on Savonarola, 235. 

GUIDO OF AREZZO. Determines the musical scale, II., 7. 

GUISCARD, ROBERT. Makes his kingdom of the Two Sicilies a flef of the 
Holy See, II., 139, 215. 

GUIZOT. His insult to the Dominicans, II., 355. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT. The condition of the English Catholics of the time ex- 
plains, though it does not justify the plot, if there was one, IV., 20. The 
commonly received story, 25. It is very probable that Cecil manipulated, 
if he did not indeed concoct the plot, 29. Cecil's object in furthering the 
plot, 39. The trial of Father Garnet, 41. His alleged equivocations, 46. 

GUNTHERITES. Censured by Pius IX., II., 448. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, King of Sweden. A foe to religious liberty, IV., 
69, 73, 75. 

GUYON, MME. JEANNE MARIE. Her "Quietism" frequently blasphemous, 
IV., 308. She persuades Fenelon of her sanctity, 310. See FENELON and 
QUIETISM. 

HALLAM. Historian. His calibre, II., 6; 7, in Note; 344. 

HAUGWITZ, Prussian statesman. His revelations on Masonry at the Congress 

of Verona, VI., 48. 
HEGEL. His "philosophical" theories, V., 372. 
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HEGESIPPUS. Asserts the Roman residence and martyrdom of St. Peter, I., 10. 

HELEN, The paramour of Simon Magus, I., 27. 

HELOISE. See ABELARD. 

HENRY IV., King of France. His abjuration at Saint-Denis, III., 427. Ab- 
solved by Clement VIII., 431. Sincerity of his conversion, 433. Protects 
the Jesuits after the attempt of Chatel, 553. 

HENRY VIII., King of England. His Defence of the Seven Sacraments against 
Luther, III., 312. The affair of the Boleyn, 353. 

HENRY IV. Holy Rom, Emp. See GREGORY VII. and INVESTITURES. 

HENRY V. Holy Rom. Emp. See INVESTITURES. 

HENRY VI. Holy Rom. Emp. His brutality and perfidy, II., 320. 

HERMESIANISM. A pretended reconciliation of Revelation, and Reason, V., 251. 

HILARY, ST. His so-called "Fragments" are forgeries, I., 224. 

HILDUIN OF. SAINT-DENIS. Deceived in the matter of the Areopagite, I., 89. 

H1PPOLYTUS, ST. Shows the Roman Pontificate of St. Peter, I., 13. 

HOME RULE, IN IRELAND. Action of Pope Leo XIII., VI., 216. 

HONORIUS, POPE. His alleged heresy, I., 432. The incriminated letters wera 
private epistles, not pontlflcally dogmatic, 436. They were orthodox, 440. 
The Sixth Gen. Council did not condemn him as a heretic, 442. His defence 
by St. Maximus Martyr, 447. By Anastatius the Librarian, 448. 

HOPITAL, The Chancellor de I'. An equivocal Catholic, III., 378. This so-called 
"apostle of religious liberty" denounces the Huguenots as "a seditious 
rabble, without God", 379. 

HOSPITALERS, KNIGHTS. Their heroism at Rhodes, VI., 662. 

HUGUENOTS. Their atrocities, III., 388. See the MASSACRE OF ST. BAR- 
THOLOMEW'S DAY. 

HUME. Historian. Judged by Cantu, II., 6. 

HUNJADY. III., 142, 143, 154. 

HUSS, JOHN. His career, HI., 1. Doctrines, 6. Possibility of his sincerity, 13. 
The matter of the safe-conduct, 14. 

HUTTEN, ULRICH. His diatribes on Pope Julius II., III., 258. 

HYACINTH, FATHER (Charles Loyson). His apostasy, V., 623. 

IBAS OF EDESSA. One of the occasions of the Controversy on the Three 
Chapters, I., 360. 

ICONOCLASM. Originated by the Arabic Jews, I., 466. Strengthened by Con- 
stantino Copronymus, 469. Spurned by King Pepin, 471. Condemned by 
the Seventh Gen. Council, 472. Resuscitated by the emperor, Leo the 
Armenian, 493. Adopted by Claude of Turin, by the Albigenses, and by 
Luther, 499. 

IGNATIUS, MARTYR, ST. His Epistles, I., 80. 

ILLUMINATI. A development of Freemasonry, IV., 427. Many German priests 
join the sect, 428. Conversion of Weisshaupt, its founder, 430. 

IMAGES, SACRED. Their veneration not condemned by the French hierarchy 
In 825, I., 495. Superstition of the Greeks of that time In this matter, 497. 
See ICONOCLASM. 

1NGELBURGA. Queen of Philip Augustus. Her matrimonial rights protected 
by Pope Innocent III., II., 331. 

INNOCENT III., POPE. His relations with his temporal subjects, II., 324. 
With the Empire and Sicily, 326. Excommunicates Otho IV.. 330. His 
relations with Philip Augustus of France. 331. In'erdiets that kingdom, 
332. Submission of Philip Augustus. 3°4. Relations of Innocent with Kin* 
John of England, 336. John excommun : eated, 339. John yioH«, and becomes 
a vassal of the Holy See. 340, 349. Reason for the Pontiffs condemnation 
of the revolted English barons, 364, In Note. Innocent not blamahle for 
the excesses of Simon de Montfort, 358. His efforts to terminate the 
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Greek Schism, 341. Armenia and Bulgaria resume their unity with th» 
Church, 343. Fleury's insinuation that Innocent narrowly escaped eternal 
damnation, 345. Judgments on this Pontiff, 346. 
INNOCENT VIII., POPE. Early career, III., 195. Insists on the Papal 
suzerainty over the Two Sicilies, 197. Condemns certain errors of Pico 
della Mirandola, 200. His alleged permission to dispense with wine in 
the consecration of the Holy Eucharist, 202. 

INQUISITION, THE HOLY. Antiquity of the idea, II., 387. St. Augustine 
favors it, 388, 389. This tribunal was founded neither by Innocent III. nor 
by St. Dominick, but by Gregory IX., about the year 1229, 390. It is not 
to be confounded with the Venetian "Inquisition of State", a purely 
political institution, 392; nor with the Spanish Inquisition, a royal tribunal, 
397. Creation of the Roman "Holy Office" in 1542, 392. Its general mild- 
ness, 394. The falsehoods of Llorente, Limborch, and Mme. d'Aunoy con- 
cerning the Spanish Inquisition, 397. Its code of procedure, 407. 

INTERNATIONAL, The. Its connection with Freemasonry, VI., 384. 

INVESTITURES, QUESTION OF. Its significance, II., 170. Abuses of In- 
vestitures, 171. Gregory VII. struck at the root of the evil, 175. Nearly al! 
his immediate successois imitated his firmness, 176. Pope Paschal im- 
prisoned by the emperor, Henry V., 181. Paschal allows the imperial 
claim, but afterward revokes his "Privilege", 182. The imperial preten- 
sions satisfied by the Anti-Pope Borodino, 183; but Pope Calixtus II. re- 
asserts his prerogative, and the emperor submits, 184. Henry resumes the 
contest, and is excommunicated, 1S5. At length Henry yields definitively, 
and the struggle is practically ended, 186. The contest was not a dispute 
about nothing, 187. 

IRELAND. Her conversion, L, 289. Her faith always that of Rome, 292. Her 
share in the Easter Controversy, 114, 118. Her early Christian missions to 
foreign lands, 327. Innumerable Irish saints are patrons of foreign cities, 
327. Irish Home Rule in the mind of the Holy See, VI., 216. The 
"officious" mission of George Errington to Leo XIII., 220. 

ISIDORE MERCATOR. See DECRETALS. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, ST. Not the author of the False Decretals, II., 99. 

ISLAM. Its doctrines, I., 455. Their chief Christian opponents, 458. The propa- 
gation of Islam contrasted with that of Christianity, 460. Its turpitude, 461. 

ITALY. Attempts to effect her Protestantization, III., 441. Apparent wayward- 
ness of certain Italian literati, 459. Italy lost no worldly prosperity by her 
rejection of Protestantism, 461. 

JAMES I., King of England. Prescribes a Test Oath for Catholics, IV., 15. 

JANISZEWSKI, Auxiliary Bishop of Posen. VI., 1, 6, 8, 19, 21. 

JANSENISM. Its history, IV., 108. The distinction of "fact" and "right", 
122. The Case of Conscience on "respectful silence", 129. The pretended 
miracles of Jansenism, 132, 140. Its seditious spirit, 133. Judgments of 
Cousin and Voltaire, 134. Reasons for the obstinacy of the Jansenlsts, 138. 
Characters of the chief Jansenist leaders, 113, 115, 141, 143. See PASCAL. 

JAPAN, Christianity in. Origin, V., 390. Persecutions, 392. Dutch Protestants 
trample on the Cross whenever they land in Japan for the purpose of 
trade, III., 558; V., 402. Discovery of the descendants of the first Japanese 
Christians, V., 408. Indifference of the Western governments toward 
Japanese Christianity, 420. The native priesthood in Japan, 424, 429. 
Statistics of the Japanese Church in 1S95, 428. The religious future of 
Japan, 430. 

JE FUMI. The formal apostasy of Dutch Protestants in Japan, V., 402, 403, 405. 

JERUSALEM. An Anglo-Prussian endeavor to create a Lutherano-Anglicano- 
Calvinist "bishop" for the Holy City, V., 458. 
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JESUITS. Their colonies of Indians ("Reductions") in Paraguay, IV., 447. Their 
labors In Japan, V., 392. Their conduct in the matter of the Chinese and 
Malabarlc Kites, VI., C71. The preludes tc their suppression, -IV., 439. The 
inconsistent allegations of the Parliament of Paris, 440. The fable of the 
Monita Sacra, or "Secret Counsels" of the Society, 441. Persecution and 
abolition In Portugal, 445. Abolition in France, 456; although the Jesuits 
of the Province of Paris promise that they will henceforth teach Galllcan- 
lsm, 459. Persecution and abolition iu Spain, 468. Abolition In the Two 
Sicilies and in Parma, 471. In Austria, 476. Final and total abolition of the 
Society by Pope Clement XIV., 472. Explanation of the continuance of the 
Jesuits as such In Russia and in Prussia, 493. Absurdities»aud wickedness 
of Cr6tlneau-Joly when he treats of this suppression, 443, 476, 491, 497. 
Restoration of the Society by Pope Plus VII., V., 51. Made a victim of 
Bismarck's "War for Civilization", VI., 13. Its experience of the Third 
French Republic, 118, 119, 130. 

JESUITESSES. Condemned by Pope Urban VIII., IV., 54. 

JEW, THE WANDERING. First traces and probable meaning of the legend, 
VI.', 502. 

JEWS. Their condition in Poland when Poland was a nation, V., 142. la 
enslaved Poland and in Russia, VI., 290, In Note. In Austria-Hungary, 
265, in Note. Doelllnger's opinion, 423. 

JOACHIM, ABBOT. His errors concerning the Trinity, II., 362, in Note. 

JOAN OF ARC. Her account of her visions, III., 55. Her campaign, 61. Her 
capture, and her sale to the English, 64. Her mock trial, 66. The trick 
of the substituted recantation, 72. The English trap for the ruin of the 
Maid, 73. Her accusation of Cauchon, 74. The catastrophe, 76. The 
rehabilitation, V. Lingard's English prejudices lead him to calumniate 
the Maid, 82. Should the glory of Joan be given to the royal concubine, 
Agnes Sorel? 83. The alleged connection of the Church with the mur- 
der of Joan, 83. Prevalent ignorance concerning the Maid, 86. The super- 
natural evident in her public career, 89. The predictions of Merlin, 89. 
The strange ability of the Maid as a military strategist, 90. The calumnies 
of Voltaire, 92; IV., 530. The imminent glory of the sweet child of Dom- 
remy, III., 93. 

JOAN, THE ALLEGED POPESS. Contrary judgments of Protestant writers, 
II., 40. Pretended testimony for the truth of the fable, 41. Intrinsic marks 
of its own falsity presented by the story, 44. Refuted by chronology, 48. 
Probable origin of the yarn, 52. 

JOHN X., POPE. His character and his murder, II., 161, in Note. 

JOHN XII., POPE. His pretended deposition by the emperor, Otho I., II., 114. 

JOHN XXII., POPE. His private opinion concerning the Beatific Vision, II., 498. 
He condemns the Fratlcelli, 500. His struggle with Louis the Bavarian, 
502. Sismondian and other Protestant lies concerning his character, 505. 

JOHN, King of England. See INNOCENT III. 

JOSEPH II., Holy Rom. Emp. His boorishness toward the General of the 
Jesuits, IV., 475. His quasl-schismatlcal enterprises, 583. He Protestantizes 
the children of mixed marriages in Hungary. VI., 242. His experience with 
the Congregation of Rites, 454. 

JOSEPH, FRIAR. The "alter ego" of Richelieu. His ability and sanctity, IV.. 64. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE. His career, I., 178. Vain attempt of incredulism to 
ridicule the prodigy which attended his effort to rebuild the Temple of 
Jerusalem, 183. 

JULIUS II., POPE. Variously judged. III.. 237. He was not a mere Mecaenas in 
tiara. 261. The meaning of his cry, "Out of Italy with the barbarians!", 282. 

KANT, EMMANUEL. His philosophical theories. V,, 363. 
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KEBLE, JOHN. The prime author of the Oxford Movement, V., 436. His sei, 

mon on National Apostasy, 439. 
KORAN. Its chief doctrinal points, I., 455. Its Innumerable shameless untruths, 

458. Its constant redolence of gross ignorance, 459. 

LABOR QUESTION. Teachings of Pope Leo XIII., VI., 362. 

LACORDAIRE. His early career, V., 272. The Avcnir, 285. At La Chenaie, 292, 
Conferences at Notre Dame, 294. 

LA LUZERNE, CARD. Refutation of his assertion that Geueral Councils have 
examined juridically the decrees of Roman Pontiffs, I., 481. 

LAMENNAIS, FELICITE*. His early career, V., 280. The "Essay on Indiffer- 
ence", 281, 283. The Avenir, 285. Lamennais has an audience with Pop* 
Gregory XVI., 289. Papal condemnation of the Avenir, 291. The "Words 
of a Believer", 296. The catastrophe, 297. Death of Lamennais, 298. Hi? 
Satanic pride, 3C0. His philosophy Pantheistic, 302. 

LAMORICIERE. His campaign of Castelfidardo, V., 540. Such campaigns do 
not ill become the servitors of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, II., 140. 

LANGTON, STEPHEN, CARD. Consecrated by Innocent III. as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, II., 337. Retaliations by King John, and interdict of England, 
339. John submits, and becomes a vassal of the Holy See, 340. 

LAUNOY. Styled "the un-nicher of the saints". He denies the sanctity of Pope 
St. Stephen I., because of the Pontiff's action in. the case of St. Cyprian, I., 
140. He opines that according to the Fourth Lateran Council Easter Con- 
fession must be made to one's parish-priest, II., 369, in Note. Launoy was 
a favorite of the Protestant polemics of his day, I., 353, in Note. 

LAV ALETTE, ANTOINE, S. J. Injures the Society of Jesus by hi? unauthorized 
commercial speculations in the Antilles, IV., 457. 

LAVIGERIE, CARD., Archbishop of Carthage. He "rallies" to the French 
Republic in deference to the sentiments of Leo XIII., VI., 207. Hip anti- 
slavery apostolate, 301. 

LEABHAR BREAC. The oldest MS. treating of Irish Church History, I., 316. 

LEAGUE, THE FRENCH. Attitude of the Holy See toward it, III., 386. 

LEDOCHOWSKI, CARD. A victim of Bismarck's "War for Civilization", VI., 
20, 23, 33. 

LEGNANO, BATTLE OF. One of the great decisive battles of history, II., 280, 
in Note. 

LEIBNITZ. His controversy with Bossuet, IV., 377. His real belief, 393. 

LEO I., ST., POPE. His Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian of Constantinople written 
because of the appeal of Eutyches to the Holy See, I., 331. This letter was 
not examined juridically by the synodals of Chalcedon, 337. 

LEO III., ST., POPE. Founds the Holy Roman Empire, II., 24. Question as to 
the utility of his action, 25. See EMPIRE, HOLY ROMAN. 

LEO IX., ST., POPE. He resists the Norman invaders' of his dominions, II., 137. 
Battle of Civitella, 139. Civitella compared with Castelfidardo, 140. 

LEO X., POPE. His early career, 275. His literary and artistic merits, 279. His 
treaty with Francis I., 283. The conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci, 285. The 
Pontiff tries to incite a Crusade, 289. His relations with the emperor. 
Charles V., 294. His attitude toward Luther, 297. He was not a "great 
Pope", 298. False charges of Ranke against him, 299. His rebuke to a 
transmuter of metals, VI., 531. 

LEO XIII., POPE. His election, VI., 139. His early life, 143. His nunciature in 
Belgium, 148. Declares his determination to uphold the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Pope-King, 154. His mediation in the affair of the Caroline 
Islands, 167. Institutes a hierarchy in Hindustan, 170. The matter of the 
nunciature in Pekin, 173. The "New Schism" among the Armenians, 175. 
The so-called "conversion" of the baby prince-royal of Bulgaria, 178. The 
Encyclicals of this Pontiff, 181. His reasons for his renewal of the con- 
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demnations of Freemasonry, 1S6. His admonitions concerning so-cailed 
"Liberalism", 1SS. His relations with the Third French Republic, 203. 
His attitude toward Home Rule in Ireland, 21G. His reiteration of the 
olden decision on tho inva'idity of Anglican "Orders", 225. His course 
during the Masonico-Judtco-Calvinist campaign in Austria-Hungary, 236. 
His relations with Germany, 265. The phenomenal boorishness of Prince 
Henry of Prussia and of Herbert vou Bismarck in the Pontifical apartments, 
273. His relations with Russia, 2S3. His attitude toward the educational 
question in Belgium, 310. His encouragement of the anti-slavery Crusade 
of Cardinal Lavigerie, 290. His treatment of the school-question in the 
United States of America, 319. His condemnation of so-caiied "Ameri- 
canism" not fituous or Quixotic, 334. His attitude toward Socialism, 354. 
Toward the Knights of Labor, 367. Judgments on this Pontiff, 194. 

LEO OF OSTIA. His identity, II., 247, in Note. 

LEO THE ARMENIAN. Resuscitates Iconoclasm, I., 493. 

LEO THE ISAURIAN. Starts the Iconoclast heresy, I., 466. 

LEPERS. Their lot in the Middle Age, VI., 566. 

LERINS, MONKS OF. Most of them, including St. Vincent, were Semipeiagians, 
I.. 263. 

LEROUX, PETER. His philosophy, V., 381. 

LETI, GREGORIO. His buffoonesque "Life" of Sixtus V., III., 536. 

LIBERIAN CATALOGUE (Of the Popes). Asserts the Roman Pontificate of St. 
Peter, I., 14. 

LIBERIUS, POPE. Not a heretic, I., 220. 

LIBERTIES OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. Meaning of this phrase, IV., 230. 

LITTRE\ His character and conversion, V., 354; 385, in Note. 

LOMBARDI, GIACOMO. His false mysticism, IV., 197. 

LOMBARD LEAGUE. Its origin, II., 274. Pope Alexander HI. not biamable for 
his negotiation for a separate peace, 282. 

LOUIS IX., ST., King of France. His character and reign, VI., 614. He was 
not the author of the Pragmatic Sanction issued by Charles VII., III., 170. 
Refutation of the calumnies of Michelet, VI., 639. 

LOUIS XI., King of France. His contest with Pope Sixtus IV., III., 192. His 
character, VI., 624. 

LOUIS XIV., King of Frauce. His dissensions with the Ho!y See, IV., 200. He 
believed in Papal Infallibility, 209. His alleged saying "I am the State" 
supposititious and baseless, 216, in Note. The French bishops chiefly 
biamable for the king's differences with Rome, 217, 223. Justification and 
conseouences of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 271. The influence 
of Mme. de Maintenon, 291. 

LOUIS OF BAVARIA. His schism, II., 502. 

LOURDES. The miraculous nature of its prodigies, VI., 455. 

LUKE, ST., EVANGELIST. His silence regarding the Roman Pontificate of 
St. Peter no argument against that fact, I., 7. 

LUTHER. Begins his agitation, III., 303. The 95 Theses, 304. Declares his sub- 
missiveness to the Pontifical authority, 305. Excommunicated, 307. His 
translation of the Bible into a vernacular not the first, by many centuries, 
310. He ridicules Henry VIII., 312. Ho causes the Peasants' AVar, 314. He 
"marries" Catharine Bora, 315. His inconsistencies, 319. He sanctions 
polygamy, 320; VI., 666. His character, HI., 325. Reasons for his success 
as an innovator, 326. He contributed in no way to the Renaissance, 32S. 
He condemned the Copernican system, IV., 84. 

MAGH-LBNE, SYNOD OF. Sentiments of St. Cummian in the matter of the 

Easter Controversy, I., 115. 
MAGI, THE THREE. Their identity, VI., 497. 
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MAHOMET II. Takes Constantinople, III., 144. Writes to Pope Nicholas V., li& 

MAIMBOURG. His lamentations over the end of the "Babylonian Captivity", 
II., 495. His defence of the Avignon Idea, 541. 

MAINTENON, Mme. de. She did not procure or even counsel the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, IV., 291. Her career and character, 294. Her mar- 
riage to Louis XIV., 296. Doellinger's judgment, VI., 423. 

MAITLAND, Historian. Judged by Abp. Martin Spalding, II., 7, in Note. 

MALABARIC RITES. Question of their toleration by the Jesuits, VI., 675, 
in Note. 

MALAGRIDA, GABRIEL, S. J. His trial and execution, IV., 452. 

MANICHEANS. Origin and doctrines, I., 37. , 

MANNING, CARD. His conversion, V., 474. His Christian Socialism, VI., 364, 
in Note. 

MARCELLINUS, POPE, ST. His alleged idolatry, VI., 510. 

MARCION. His heresy, I., 32. His reason for enjoining absolute continence on 
all, 33, in Note. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, Rom. Emp. Persecutes the Christians, I., 49. 

MARGARET OF VALOIS: Her eroticism and Calvinism, III., 365, 371. 

MARIANUS SCOTUS. His unreliability, II., 42. 

MARK OF EPHESUS. Chief champion of the Greek Schism at the Council of 
Florence, III., 125, 127, 130, 131. 

MARONITES. Never Monothelites, I., 428, in Note. 

MAROZIA, Duchess of Tuscany. Procures the election of her paramour to the 
Papacy, II., 162. 

MARTIAL, ST. His mission in Gaul, I., 88. 

MARTIN 1., POPE, ST. Persecuted by Constans II., I., 423. 

MARY, QUEEN. Checks the Reformation in England, III., 474. 

MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. It was not prompted by religious 
zeal, 397. Cardinals Birague and De Retz had nothing to do with it, 400. 
It was an affair of worldly policy, 403. It was meant to be restricted to 
Paris, 405. It was not long premeditated, 408. The number of its victims 
gTossly exaggerated, 415. The popular version of the remorseful death of 
Charles IX. is absolutely false, 418. 

MATTHEW (aliter OF) PARIS. His unreliability, II., 377, in Note. 

MAXIMIN, Rom. Emp. Persecutes the Christians, I., 53. 

MAZZINI. Founds "Young Italy" and dominates the Alta Vendita, V., 500. 
Decrees the assassination of Count Rossi, 515. His responsibility for the 
horrors of the Roman "Republic" of 1849, 521. He forces Victor Emmanuel 
to s«ize Rome, 547. Judged by Proudhon, 537. 

MELANCTHON. Drafts the Confession of Augsburg, III., 318. Is upbraided by 
Luther for his lukewarmness in the Protestant cause, 320. He condemns 
the heliocentric system, IV., 84. 

MELCHIADES, ST., POPE. Hip decision against the Donatists was regarded 
as irrefragable, I., 192. 

MENANDER. His heresy, I., 28. 

MERLIN. His predictions of the deeds and the murder of Joan of Arc, III., 89 

METHODISM, EARLY. Its persecuting spirit, V., 180. See WESLEY. 

MEYBNDORF. Russian ambassador. Insults Pope Pius IX., V., 113. 

MICHAEL THE STUTTERER. Greek emp. Testifies to the superstitions of 
the Greeks of his day, I., 498. 

MICHAEL OF CESENA. A leader of the Franciscan "Spirituals", II., 501. 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. His orthodoxy beyond suspicion, III., 460. 

MIDDLE AGE. Not a barbarous epoch, II., 3._ Not one of ignorance, 7. Ser^ 
vices of the mediaeval monastic orders, 10. Mediaeval universities and 
schools, 13. The medizeval clergy did not keep learning to themselves, 15. It 
is untrue that the medineval nobles were generally ignorant, 16. Super- 
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stition was not rampant or even extraordinary, 19. The alleged panic of 
the year 1000, 20. The Middle Age was a period of gestation, 22. It was 
not excessively addicted to astrology, alchemy, and sorcery, VI., 529. 
Trades-Unions were the order of the day, 537. Business features of 
mediaeval days, 545. Let the modern miner reflect on the condition of his 
mediaeval brotlier, 550. The lot of the medifeval peasant, 551. 
Mediaeval serfdom, 555. Mediaeval hospitals, 5G0. Mediaeval treatment of 
lepers, 565. A typical medioeval bishop, 571. Mediaeval legends of the 
saints, 579. 
MIGUEL, DOM. King of Pcrtupal. Story of his dethronement, V., 264. 
MILL, JOHN STUART. Detested the royal supervision of English Protest- 
antism, V., 435. 
MILKER, JOHN. Chief champion of English Catholic Emancipation, V., 191, 

19S, 201. 
MINSK, NUNS OF. Their martyrdom under Nicholas I., V., 145. 
MIOLLIS, Bishop of Digne. Travestied by Victor Hugo In the character of 

"Myriel" in Lcs Misrrublcs, V., 32, 42, in Notes. 
MIRACLES. Their, place in History, VI., 44S. Those of Lourdes, 454. 
MOHAMMED. His hatred of learning, I., 459. He never pretended to have 

miraculous power, 4G1. 
MOLIERE. His "Tartuffe" was probably directed against the Jansenists, not 

against the Jesuits, IV., 165, in Note. 
MOLINOS. Apostle of Quietism, IV., 305. 

MOMMSEN, THEODORE, German epigraphist. His boorishness in the pres- 
ence of Pope Leo XIII., VI., 274. 
MONOTHELITES. Their doctrines, I., 419. They did not vitiate the Acts of 

the Sixth Gen. Council, 428. 
MONTAIGNE. Rejects the Copernican system, IV., 86, In Note. 
MONTALEMBERT. His early career, V., 320. Combats the University monopoly, 
323. Defends the Jesuits in the Chamber, 333. His attitude toward 
Napoleon III., 337. His invention ind proper conception of the formula, 
"A Free Church in a Free State", 340. His attitude toward the proposed 
definition of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility, 342. His writings, 315. His 
endeavor to convert Father Hyacinth, 346. Meaning of his saying, "Catholic 
above all", 34S. 
MONTANUS. His heresy, I., 35. 
MONTI DI PIETA. "Mountains of Charity", or Christian pawnbroking-shops. 

Their institution, III., 271. 
MORENO, GARCIA. President of Equador, the "Modern St. Louis", and victim 

of Freemasonry, VI., 64. 
MORTARA. His withdrawal from his Jewish parents' custody by order of 

Pius IX., V., 607, in Note. 
MOST CHRISTIAN KING. Proudest title of the French monarchs. Its an- 
tiquity, III., 369, In Note. 
MOURAWIEFF, MICHAEL. His atrocities in Poland, V., 109. 
MUN, ALBERT DE. His combat for political unity among French Catholics, 

VI., 206. 
MURATORI. His works condemned by the Spanish Inquisition, and Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. condemns the Grand-Inquisitor's action, III., 188, In Note. 
MYSTICS, FALSE. Of the seventeenth century, IV., 196, 304. 

NaPOLEON. Tries to dominate the Conclave of 1800, V., 3. He himself did not 
restore, but he contributed to the restoration of religion in France, 14. His 
Concordat with Pius VII., 15. His rupture with the Holy See, 30. He is 
excommunicated, although not by name, 33, 36. He did not strike the 
Pontiff. 45. His pretended divorce, 55. He founds the University of France 
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on the ruins of the University of Paris, 324. His connection with Free- 
masonry, 480. 
NAPOLEON III. He deserves no credit for the restoration of the Pope-King 

in 1849, V., 521. His interview with the assassin, Orsini, 530, in Note. . 

Tells Cialdini to "act quickly" in the matter of the invasion of the Papal 

States, 540. He betrays Lamoriciere, 541. His fatuousness in "making 

Italy", 547, in Note. 
XEANDER. Asserts the Roman residence of St. Peter, I., 3. 
NECTARIUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. His abolition of "public confession" no 

comfort to Protestants, I., 166. 
NERO, Rom. Emp. His persecution of the Christians, I., 43. 
NESTORIUS. His errors, I., 277. Condemned at Ephesus, 2S0. Doctrines of 

the modern Nestorians, 286. Their false appreciation by Protestant 

polemics, 287. The "Christians of St. Thomas", 288. 
NEWMAN, CARD. Joins Keble and Hurrell Froude in the Oxford Movement, 

V., 436. Starts the "Tracts for the Times", 443. His sermons at St. 

Mary's, 447. His motive in writing "Tract 90", 455. His conversion, 468. 
NICE. First Gen. Council. Its convocation, not by Constantine, but by Pope 

St. Sylvester, I., 201. The Pontiff presided, by means of his legates, 202. 

Papal supremacy not subverted by the Sixth Nicene Canon, 205. 
NICHOLAS V., POPE. Early career, III., 140. His efforts against the Turks, 

142. The conspiracy of Porcaro, 147. Literary merits of this Pontiff, 149. 
NICHOLAS THE DEACON. His heresy, I., 30. 
NICHOLAS I., Czar. His virulent persecution of Catholics, V., 93. Scathingly 

rebuked by Pope Gregory XVI., 101. 
NICHOLAS II., Czar. Persecutes the Catholics, V., 143. 
NINTH GEN. COUNCIL, FIRST LATERAN. First CEcumenical Council held 

in the West, II., 266. The Prefect of Rome partially relegated to his 

proper place, 267. Monks forbidden to administer the Last Sacraments, and 

ordered to contribute the.ir share to the support of Church and State, 268. 
NOAILLES, LOUIS-ANTOINE, CARD. Archbishop of Paris. His weakness 

and tergiversations in the matter of the Bull "Unigenitus", 347. Finally 

accepts the Bull, 366. 
NOVATIAN. First Anti-Pope, I., 127. 
NOVATUS. Instigates the Novatian Schism, I., 128. 
NUNCIO, PAPAL. His powers not simply diplomatical, VI., 166. 
NUNS. See VIRGINS. 

OAKLEY, CANON. Judged by Newman, V., 450. 

OCCAM, WILLIAM, A leader of the Franciscan "Spirituals", II., 501. 

OCHINO (TOMMASINI) O. M. Cap. His apostasy and theological vagaries, III., 

443. Denounced as a lying and lustful wretch by Bullinger and Beza, 446. 
O'CONNELL, DANIEL. Thanks Milner for his opposition to the Veto Bill, V., 

201. Takes the lead in Irish Catholic politics, 206. Unjustly censured for 

ordinary courtesy to George IV., 217. The Clare election, 228. Absurdly 

charged with Freemasonry, 235. Judged by Ventura, Lacordaire, Veuillot, 

and CantO, 236. 
"OLD CATHOLICS". Origin and history, V., 607. See DCELLINGER. 
OLIER DE VERNEUIL. Founder of the Society of Saint-Sulp:ce. His career 

and character, IV., 169. Judged by St. Vincent de Paul, 179. 
OLIVA, PETER JOHN, O. S. F. Condemnation of his errors by the Fifteenth 

Gen. Council, II., 447. 
OLIVAINT, PETER, S3. J. Murdered by the Paris Communists of 1871, VI.. 102. 
ORDEALS. Never authorized or approved by the Church, III., 241, in Note. 
ORDIBARII. A sect of the Waldenses. Their peculiar errors, II., 311. 
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ORGANIC ARTICLES. Surreptitiously added by Napoleon to bis Concordat 
with Plus VII., V., 23. Abrogated by Louis XV11I., 25. 

ORIGEN. His heterodoxy problematical, I., 379. 

ORTLIBENSES. A sect of the Waldenses. Peculiar errors, II., 311. 

OTHO OF FRISENGEN. His judgment on the tenure of the Holy Rom,, i 
Emperors, II., 29. 

OTHO IV. Holy Rom. Emp. See INNOCENT III. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT. Origin and history, V., 434. Anglican judgments con- 
cerning Its importance, 475. 

OZANAM. Founds the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, V., 30S. His course 
at the University, 312. Value of his writings, 319. 

PALATINE LIBRARY. Not burned by Pope Gregory the Great, I., 3S9. 
PALEOLOGUS, MICHAEL. Gk. Emp. Abjures the Photlan Schism, II., 3S1. 
PALMARIS SYNOD. Refuses to judge Pope Symmachus, I., 351. 
PALMER, WILLIAM. His calibre, and his conversion, V., 440, in Note. 
PALMERSTON. His Impudence to Pope Gregory XVI., 243. His revolutionary 

role as "Grand Orient of the Orients", 511. He was the efficient cause of 

Garibaldi's Marsala expedition, 535. 
PANIC OF A. D. 1000. A mere myth, II., 20. 

PAN-SLAVISM. Its mission, V., 109, in Note. Socialism its tool, VI., 391. 
PARAGUAY, "REDUCTIONS" OF. Colonies of Indians, formed and protected 

by- the Jesuits, IV., 44S. 
PARKER, MATTHEW. Elizabethan incumbent of the See of Canterbury, III., 

477. Invalidity of his "consecration", from a historical point of view, 499. 

Invalidity, from the theological standpoint, VI., 230. 
PARR1S, A Dutch Unitarian, burnt by order of Cranmer, III., 472. 
PASCAL. His early career, IV., 144. His scientific attainments, 151. His alleged 

skepticism, 152. His alleged eroticism, 157. His "Provincial Letters" a 

tissue of immortal lies and of sublime forgeries, 159. 
PASCHASIUS. His explanation of the Real Presence, II., 10S. 
PASSAGINI. Their heresies, II., 313. 

PATARINES. A sect of the Waldenses. Their peculiar errors, II., 311. 
PATRICIAN OF ROME. Meaning of the title, as given by the Popes to Pepin 

and Charlemagne, I., 508; II., 36. 
PATRICK, ST., APOSTLE OF IRELAND. His apostolate, I., 2S9. His doctrine 

was thoroughly "papistical", 293. 
PAUL, ST., APOSTLE. He had no joint jurisdiction with St. Peter in the 

Bishopric of Rome, much less was he sole Bishop of Rome, I., 20. 
PAUL OF THE CROSS, ST. His esteem for the Society of Jesus, IV., 4S3. 
PAUL II., POPE. He was not a foe to learning, III., 176. 
PAUL IV., POPE. He did not approve the Protestant "Book of Common 

Prayer", III., 470, in Note. 
PAULICIANS. Their Manicheism, I., 463. Their opposition to the veneration 

of the Cross was an innovation, 464. 
PAZZI, CONSPIRACY OF THE. The extent of the participation of Pope Sixtus 

IV., III., 187. 
PEACE, LETTERS OF. Given by the early martyrs. Their meaning, I., 122. 
PEARSON. Anglican incumbent of Chester. Asserts the Roman residence of 

St. Peter, I., 9, in Note. 
PEASANTS* WAR. Luther's connection with It, III., 314. 
PEDRO I., Emperor of Brazil. Grand-Master of Brazilian Masonry, VI., 50. 
PEDRO II., Emperor of Brazil. A tool of Freemasonry in its persecution of the 

Brazilian Church, VI., 52. 
PEEL, ROBERT. Abandons the claim to a right of veto on Catholic episcopal 

nominations, V., 2C2. He introduces a Bill for Catholic Emancipation, 23L 
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PELACIaNIbM. rts doctrines, I., 254. Condemned by Pope Innocent I., 257. 
This pontifical, action shows that Papal definitions in matters of faith were 
then regarded as Irreformable, 259. 

PENANCE, PUBLIC. Its nature among the early Christians, I., 160. The sys- 
tem obtained for twelve centuries, 164. Public, not private and Sacra- 
mental Confession, prohibited by Nectarius of Constantinople, 166. 

PEONS, MEXICAN. Their lot far happier than that of laborers in other 
countries, VI., 3S2, in Note. 

PEPIN THE SHORT, King of the Franks. Spurns the bribes of Copronymus in 
the matter of Iconoclasm, I., 471. His so-called "donation" to the Holy 
See, 507. It was rather a restitution, 511, in Note. 

PERSECUTIONS, EARLY CHRISTIAN. Vain endeavors of Voltaire, Gibbon, 
Basnage, Dodwell, etc., to belittle their woes, and to excuse their authors, 
I., 45, 49, 53, 57. 

PETER, ST., ROMAN PONTIFICATE OF. Position of its deniers, I., 1. It is 
proved by the testimony of St. Paul, 5. By that of Pope St. Clement I., 8. 
By that of St. Irenaeus, 9. By that of Tertullian, Hegesippus, and Diony- 
sius of Corinth, 10. By that of Sts. Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine, 11. 
By that of the later Fathers, 12. By the ancient "Catalogues of the 
Pontiffs", 13. By the vivid and absolute tradition of the Roman people, 14. 
A belief in it could not have arisen from the ambition of the Roman 
Pontiffs, 16. The question of chronology, 17. Sts. Peter and Paul were not 
co-blshops of Rome, 19. 

PETER "LEON1S". Usurper of the Papal throne, II., 269, in Note. 

PETER OF VAUX-CERNAY, Summarizes the errors of the Albigenses, II., 351. 

PETER OF CASTELNAU. Papal legate, murdered by the Albigenses, II., 354. 

PETER MARTYR (of Verona) ST. Martyred by the Patarines, III., 446, in Note. 

PETER MARTYR VERMIGLIO. Apostatises, and Cranmer gives him a chair 
of theology in Oxford, III., 446. After consultation with Calvin, he allows 
a married apostate to take a second "wife", because the legitimate spouse 
remains a Catholic, 448. 

PETIT, JOHN. H:s defence of the doctrine justifying tyrannicide is condemned 
by the Council of Constance, III., 39. 

PETRUCCI, CARD. Executed for his attempted murder or Pope Leo X., III., 285. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS, King of France. Sec INNOCENT III. 

PHILOSOPHUMENA. Of Mt. Athos, not written by St. Hippolytus, I., 13, 
In Note. 

PHOTIUS. See SCHISM, GREEK. 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA. Sincerely orthodox at heart, praised by Innocent 
VIII., but expresses views which are condemned by the Holy See, III., 200. 
His sanctity, 201. 

PIETISTS. German Protestant false mysticists, V., 363. The Jansenists of 
Protestantism, 365. 

PIFRES (PATRINS). A sect of the Albigenses, II., 350, in Note. 

PIMODAN, GEN. DE. Assassinated at Castelfidardo, V., 534. 

PISA, COUNCIL OF. Assembled for a termination of the Great Western 
Schism, III., IS. Deposes the rival Pontiffs, Gregory XII. and Benedict 
XIII., 21. Election of Balthassar Cossa, 22. Arguments for and against 
the cecumenicity of this Council, 24. 

PISTOJA. Pseudo-Synod, IV., 592. Pius VI. condemns its Jansenistic and 
Josephist doctrines, 597. 

PITT, The Younger. His course in regard to English Catholic Emancipation, 
V., 159, 186, 192. 

PIUS II., POPE. Early career, III., 160. Urges a Crusade, 161. His Bull of 
Retractations, and his condemnation of all appeals from a Papal decision, 
167. His condemnation of the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII., 170. 
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PIUS VI., POFE. His character and election, IV., 5C2. Ills dissensions with the 
court of Naples, 567. His Imprisonment by the French Directory, and his 
death, 575. His resistance to the quasi-schismatic enterprises of Joseph 
II., 5SS, COO. His condemnation of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in 
France, 010. 

PIUS VII., POPE. Tricks of Bonaparte and of the German emperor In reference 
to the Conclave of 1S00, V., 2. Early career of Gregorio Chiaramonti, 10. 
Pettiness and boorishness of the German emperor toward the new Pontiff, 
13. The Concordat with France, 14. The "Organic Articles" surreptitiously 
added to the Concordat by Napoleon, 23. The consecration of Napoleon as 
emperor, 27. The imprisonment of the Pontiff, 33. The extorted Concordat, 
and the firmness of Consalvi, 45. The Pontiff is restored to his capital, 47. 
His hospitality to the Bonaparte family, 50, 243. His cnaracter, 53. His 
course in the matter of the pretended divorce of Napoleon, 58. IPs refusal 
to nullify the Jerome Bonaparte-Patterson marriage, C5. His decision In 
the Question of the English royal veto on episcopal nominations, 20S. 

PIUS VIII., POPE. Condemns the Prussian law which forbade the exaction of 
a promise of fidelity to Catholic conditions from a Protestant party to a 
mixed marriage, V., 257. 

PIUS IX., POPE. His early career, V., 505. His election, 5C9. Grants a Con- 
stitution to his subjects, 512. The assassination of his prime-minister. 
Count Rossi, 514. The flight to Gaeta, 518. The restoration, 520. Cavour 
shows his hand at the Congress of Paris, 525. The campaign of Castel- 
fidardo, 540. The Pontiff gives the lie to an envoy from His Sardinian 
Majesty, 54S. The seizure of Rome by the Piedmontese, 549. Pius IX. 
refuses a pension from the usurpers, 551. The definition of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, 55S. The "Syllabus", 5G1. The alleged Free- 
masonry of Pius IX., 5C4. His death, 5C9. His remains outraged by the 
Italian Unitarians, VI., 155. 

PLATINA. His declamations against Pore Paul II., III., 17C. 

PLETHO. His schismatic effrontery in reference to the Council of Florence, 
III., 126, 139. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER. Testifies to the rapid spread of Christianity, I., 59. 

POBEDONOSTZEF. Procurator of the Russian Holy Synod, and prime instiga- 
tor of the persecution of Catholics, V., 140, 143. 

POLAND. Her conversion, V., 73. Catholicism and patriotism are synonymous 
in Poland, 75. Origin and significance of the United Greek Rite among 
the Catholics of Poland, 7S. Sufferings of the Polish Catholics under the 
infamous Catharine II., SO. The practical apostasy of Siestrzencewicz, 82. 
Falsehoods and absurdities of Dimitri Tolstoy, procurator of the Holy 
Synod under Alexander I, in the matter of Polish Catholicism, SS. 89, 94, 
95, 115, 116, 129, 3.36. Paul I. and Alexander I. comparatively tolerant, 92. 
Nicholas I. rivals Catharine II. as a persecutor, 93. The betrayal of the 
United Greeks by Siemaszko, 94. The cruelties of Nicholas I. revealed to 
the Western world by Pope Gregory XVI., 100. The meeting of the Pontiff 
and the autocrat, 101. The persecution under the "gentle" Alexander II., 
103. Ferocity of Michael Mourawieff, 109. The protests of Pius IX., and 
the insult offered him by the Russian ambassador, Meyendorf. 112. "Russi- 
fication" not justified by the "Polonization" of the olden time, 122. The 
Uniates of Galicia frequently accomplices of the destroyers of the Uniates 
of Russian Poland, 127. The Russifying enterprises of Kuziemski and 
Marcellus Popiel, 128. Alexander III. at first tolerant, but yields to the 
Influence of Pobedonostzef, and nearly rivals Nicholas I. as a persecutor, 
139. The massacre of Kroze, 141. Nicholas II. begins his reign with a 
■wholesale deportation and exile of Polish priests, but there are hopes of 
amelioration, 143. 
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POLYCARP, ST. His Epistle to the Philippians, I., 74. 

POLYCRATES OF EPHESUS. Obeys Pope St. Victor I. in the matter of the 
Easter Controversy, I., 24. 

POMBAL, SEBASTIAN CARVALHO, Marquis of. His character, IV., 445. De- 
nounces the pretended crimes of the Jesuits to Pope Benedict XIV., 446. 
His accusations refuted by the history of the "Reductions" of Paraguay, 
448. Resolves to imitate Henry VIII, if otherwise he cannot destroy the 
Jesuits, 451. Banishes the Jesuits, 452. Executes Father Malagrida, 454. 
His rupture with Pope Clement XIII., who supports the Society, 455. 

POMPONAZIO. Contends that the immortality of the soul cannot be proved by 
reason, but afterward retracts this view, III., 3C0. 

POMPONIO LETO. Leader of the Italian Humanists. Eccentric, but orthodox, 
III., 178, in Note. 

PONTIFICAL BOOK. "Diary of the Popes". Its vaiue, I., 226. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS. The original Waldenses, and irreprehensible, II., 30S 

POPESS. See JOAN. 

PORT-ROYAL (of Paris and Les Champs). Janseuist shrine and headquarters, 
IV., 115, in Note. Its spirit, 116, 133, 141, 160, 166. 

POSITIVISM. Not originated by Comte, but as old as Enesidemus and Sextus 
the Empiric, V., 385. The Positivism of Littre, 385, in Note. That of 
Proudhon, of certain Liberal clerics, of some would-be scientists, and of 
some would-be artists, 386. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION. Meaning, III., 170. The Sanction ascribed to St. 
Louis of France was never issued by him, 171. 

PROPERTY, RIGHTS OF. Theory of Proudhon, VI., 357. Of Robert Owen, 
356. Of Fourier, V., 3S2. Teachings of Leo XIII., VI., 362. 

PROTESTANTISM. Its birth, III., 304. Its propagation, very differently from 
that of the Church, was assisted by the spirit of the world, 326, 333. It 
had nothing to do with the "rebirth" of learning, 328. Philosophy owes it 
nothing, 330. It did not even give to men a new freedom to discuss the 
doings of churchmen, 331: Its triumph in England, 4C3. Its efforts to 
intrench itself in France, 368. Its attempts to seduce Italy, 441. Its re- 
jection entailed on Italy no loss of worldly prosperity, 461. See LUTHER. 

PRUSSIANS. Originally a Slavic, not a Teutonic tribe, IV., 374, in Note. Not 
converted from barbarism and paganism until the thirteenth century, II., 
10, in Note. 

PULCHERIA, ST. Roman Empress. Her influence over Theodosius II., I., 280, 
in Note. 

PURGATORY. Formed an article of faith for the early Anglo-Saxon Church, 
I., 406. 

PUSEYISM. See OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

QUESNEL, PASQUIER. His "Moral Reflections" the occasion of the Bull 
"Unigenitus", IV., 346. Condemnation of 101 of his propositions, 351. 
See "UNIGENITUS". 

QUIETISM. A legacy from the Origenistic mystics of the fourth century, IV., 
304. Vagaries of Molinos, 3C5. His theories condemned by Innocent XI., 
306. The super-exaltation of Mme. Guyon, 308. Her erotic blasphemies, 
309. She is unmasked by Bossuet, 314. This Question not one of mere 
words on unintelligible matters, 323. 

RANKE. His injustices toward Pope Leo X., III., 299. His foolish observations 
on the Council of Trent, 532. Value of his "unearthed documents" con- 
cerning this Council, 534. 

RATIONALISM. Its path opened by the Protestant "Pietists", V., 363. Aided 
by the "Wolflan "philosophy". 365. The New Exegesis. 366. Champions of 
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nationalism, 3GS. Trench Rationalism more baneful than the German, 
Defuse more logical, 375. Semi-Rationalism of Gioberti, 3^. 
RA iSBONNE, THE BROTHERS. Their conversion from Judaism, V., 255, 

In Note. 
RATRAMN OF CORBIE. His triple distinction as to the Body of Christ, I. ,402. 
RATTAZZI. His judgment on Leo XIII., VI., 153. 
RAYMOND VI. Count of Toulouse. Protects the Albigenses, and Is deposed 

by Pope Innocent III., II., 352. 
REFORMATION. See PROTESTANTISM. 

REGALIA, QUESTION OF. For its German phase, see INVESTITURES. Its 
meaning in French history, II., 3S6, in Note; IV., 211. The question was not 
merely one or money, IV., 213. The mistake of Louis XIV, due to the 
subserviency or tne French hishops, 217. Justification of the course pur- 
sued hy Pope Innocent XI. in this matter, 2IS. The Concordat between 
Pope Leo X. and Francis I. responsible for much of this trouble, 220. 
REINKENS. His consecration as bishop of the "Old Catholics", V., G14. 
RELATIONS OF VENETIAN AMBASSADORS. Their value, III., 206, in Note. 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND. Still prohibited by law, V., 181, in Note. 
RENAISSANCE. Its pagan tendencies, III., 2C2. Chief lights, 329, in Note. 
REVOLUTION, FRENCH, OF 17S9. Judged by Mgr. Freppel, IV., 617, in Note. 
RHODES, SIEGES OF. The Knights-Hospitalers, VI., 646. D'Aubusson elected 
Grand-Master, 648. Repulse of Mesis Vizir, C5I. L'lle-Adam Grand-Master, 
657. Besieged by Soliman, 060. Rhodes capitulates, C64. 
RICCI, LORENZO. General of the Jesuits. His dying protest, IV., 4SS. 
RICCI, SCIPIO. Bishop of Pistoja. His religious innovations, IV., 592. His 

Josephist synod at Pistoja, 594. His submission and edifying death, 599. 
RICHELIEU, CARD. His eccleciastical character Irreproachable, IV., 274, in 
Note. He did not cause the fall of Wallensteln, 64. His object in aiding 
Gustavus Adolphus, 70. Withdraws his aid when the Swede refuses to 
spare the Catholic princes of Germany, 74. Openly wars on Austria, 77. 
His attitude during the Thirty Years War, 79. 
RICHER, EDMOND. His errors, IV., 354. 
RIENZI. His career, II., 551. His character, 567. 

RIMINI, COUNCIL OF. The synodals were not guilty of heresy, I., 235. 
ROBERTSON, W. As a historian his spirit is Voltairian, HI., 293. He mis- 
represents grievously the work of the Church in Latin America, V., 270, 
in Note. Judged by Cantu, II., 6. 
ROHAN, LOUIS RENE DE, CARD. His connection with the affair of Marie 

Antoinette's diamond necklace, IV., 570. 
ROSSI, PELLEGRINO. Accepts the invitation of Pius IX. to "constitutiona'.izj" 

the government of the Papal States, V., 514. His assassination, 516. 
RUDOLPH OF HAPSBURG. Conditions on which he becama emperor, II., 3S0. 
RUFINUS. A forerunner of Pelaglanism, I., 253. 
RUNCARII. A sect of the Waldenses, II., 311. 

RUSSIAN "ORTHODOX" CHURCH. Not synonymous with the schismatic 
Greek either in origin, or in language, or in polity, or in government, II., 
127. Its own liturgical books admit the primacy of St. Peter and his 
successors, although it refuses submission to that primacy, 12S, in Note. 
Its lethargy and superstition, 134. Reasons which militate against its sub- 
mission to the Papacy, 135. Persecuting spirit of Its Holy Synod, V., 140, 
113. Heterodoxies of " Russian Orthodoxy," VI., C37. See POLAND. 

SABELLIUS. Held that the Son and the Holy Ghost are not subslstent Persons, 

but attributes or emanations of the Father, I., 37. 
SACCHO, REINERIUS. A converted Waldensian bishop, II., 308. 
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SAGASTA, PRAXEDES. Grand-Master of Spanish Freemasonry, proposes to 
Judaize Spain, VI., 46. 

SAINT-CYRAN (John du Verger de Hauranne). His character as judged by 
. St. Vincent de Paul, IV., 113. 

SAINT-SIMON, LOUIS DE. A complete expression of Jansenism, IV., 133. 

SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE DE. His philosophistic theories, V., 378. 

SALISBURY, JOHN OF. His authority, I., 391, 392, in Note. 

SAMOSATIANS. Their doctrines I., 144. See ANTIOCH, COUNCIL OF. 

SANCTA CLARA, FRANCISCUS DE, O.S.F. Grants the validity of Anglican 
"Orders", and afterward denies said validity, IV., 53, in Note. 

SARDICA, COUNCIL OF. General, but regarded as an appendix to that of 
Nice, I., 209. This Council did not initiate the right of appeal to the 
Roman Pontiff, 212. Falsity of the Febronian interpretation of the third, 
fourth, and seventh Canons, 216. 

SARPI, PAOLO. His "History of the Council of Trent", III., 521. His course 
during the dissension between Pope Paul V. and Venice, IV., 9. His ortho- 
doxy problematical, 13. His judgment on the alleged Monita Secreta of 
the Jesuits, and his charges against the Society, 441. 

SATURNINUS. Disciple of Menander. His heresy, I., 28. 

SAVONAROLA. His rise, III., 230. Proclaims the necessity of purifying the 
sanctuary, 233. Becomes omnipotent in Florence, 235. Disobeys the pon- 
tifical command to abstain from preaching, 237. Excommunicated, 238. 
Loses his influence in Florence, 239. The fiasco of the ordeal by fire, 240. 
The Church never authorized or approved such ordeals, 241, in Note. 
Alexander VI. tries to save the friar, 243. The Christian death of the 
agitator, 245. He was not a precursor of Protestantism, 247. His intense 
and orthodox piety, 249. He is praised by Saints and by Popes, 253. Rea- 
sons, justifiable or foolish, for sympathy with him, 255. 

SCANDERBEG (George Castriota). Helps the Hungarians to save Christendom 
from the Osmanlis, III., 142, 156. 

SCARAMPO, CARD. Pontifical naval commander, protects the Mediterranean 
islands from Mahomet II., III., 156. 

SCHELLING, FRED W. 'Banishes all objective existence in favor of the Ego, 
V., 371. 

SCHILLER. His "History of the Thirty Years War" a platitudinous effort, 
IV., 5S, in Note. 

SCHISM, GREEK. Its first stage under Photius, II., 55. Its revival by Ceru- 
larius. 123. The Schismatic Greek Church differs from the Russian 
"Orthodox" in origin, language, polity, and government, 127. Attempts 
of Protestants to communicate with the Schismatic Greeks, 130. The 
enterprise of Cyril Lucar. 131. The submission of the Schismatics to the 
Holy See does not mean their Latinization, 135, 136, in Note. 

fciCHISM, GREAT WESTERN. Election of Bartholomew Prignano as Pope 
Urban VI., II., 522. Discontent and final revolt of the French cardinals, 
525. Joined by two of the Italian cardinals, they venture to "elect" a 
new Pontiff, Robert of Geneva, who takes the name of Clement VII., 527. 
Christendom soon divided into two "obediences", 528. Some apposite re- 
flections on the nature of this Schism, 529. The election of Urban VI. 
was free, and therefore valid: therefore his successors, Boniface IX., 
Innocent VII., and Gregory XII., were legitimate Pontiffs, 532. Argu- 
ments advanced by the partisans of the line of Robert of Geneva, 541. 
Termination of the Schism, 548. 

SCISCIDENSES. A sect of the Waldenses, II., 311. 

SHAFTESBURY (Anthony Ashley Cooper). Skeptic and indifferentist, IV., 
891, in Note. 
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SCOTIA. The ancient name of Ireland, the laud now termed Scotland not 
having been so styled before the eleventh century, I., 114. 

SCOTUS ER1GENA. Not the author of the treatise on the Eucharist which 
was condemned by the Synod of Vercelli In 1049, I., 315. Not to be con- 
founded with Duns Scctus, ibi, in Note. Probably a layman, II., 108, 
In Note. 

SECRET, DISCIPLINE OF THE. Its nature, I., 96. It furnishes a proof of the 
early Christian belief in Transubstantiation, 103. 

SEDULIUS. Vainly cited to prove the "anti-papistical" doctrines of the early 
Irish Church, I., 312. 

SEMIPELAGIANS. Held many errors, but they were not Involved in the 
condemnation of Pelagianlsm, L, 263. 

SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, Rom. Emp. Persecutes the Christians, I., 50. 

SERFDOM, MEDIAEVAL. It was a mere memory and a name, VI., 551. 

SERVETUS. Burnt alive as a heretic by order of Calvin, III., 361. Melancthon 
justifies the deed, 362. 

SEVENTH GEN. COUNCIL, SECOND OF NICE. Condemns Iconoclasm, 1., 473. 
The synodals did not examine juridically the Letters of Pope Adrian I. to 
Tharasius and to the sovereigns Irene and Constantine, 4S0. 

SIEMASZKO. His apostasy, and his persecution of the Ruthenian Uniates, V., 
94. His atrocities toward the Nuns of Minsk, 145. 

SIESTRZENCEWICZ. Betrays the cause of the United Greeks in Russia, and 
practically apostatizes, V., 82. 

SIMON JULES. Condemns the educational laws of the Third French Republic, 
VI., 123, 129, 131. 

SIMON MAGUS. Rather a false Messiah than a heretic, I., 26. 

SINUESSA, PRETENDED SYNOD OF. Its "Acts" apocryphal, VI., 510. 

SIRMIUM, THREE FORMULAS OF. So-called, but only the first was issued 
by the Sirmian synodals, 1., 229. If Pope Liberius signed any Sirmian 
formula, he signed the first, which was perfectly orthodox, 230. The word 
homoousios is not found in the first formula, but the doctrine presented 
implies it, 231. 

SISTERS OF CHARITY. Founded by St. Vincent de Paul. Their prime char- 
acteristics, IV., 179. 

SIXTUS IV., POPE. His character, III., 1S5. His connection with the Con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, 1S6. The severity of this Pontiff toward Florence was 
in accordance with the Canons, 192. His relations with Louis XI. of 
France, 193. 

SIXTUS V., POPE. Reliability of Gregorio Leti, the apostate writer of the 
buffoonesque "Life" of this Pontiff, III., 536. The story of the discarded 
crutches, and that of the phenomenally vigorous expectoration, are im- 
possible yarns, 537. The zeal of Sixtus V. was prudent, and his severity 
was not injustice, 541. As for the affairs of France, the influence of 
Sixtus over the League counterbnlanced that of Philip II. of Spain, 544. 
His Bull of Deposition against Henry IV., 545. His reason for refusing 
the customary Papal Mass of Requiem In the case of Henry III., 549. 

SLAVE-TRADE. Always condemned by the Reman Pontiffs. V., 268. Apposite 
Bull of Gregory XVI., 270. The united action of Leo XIII. and Cardinal 
Lavigerie against the traffic, VI., 291. 

SOCIALISM. Meaning and history, VI., 354. Difference between the French and 
German theories, 357. Connection with Freemasonry, 359. Teachings of 
Leo XIII., 362. The right of private ownership Is according to the 
Natural Law, 363. Iniquity of Statoiatry, 364. The question of wages, 366. 

SOCINUS, FAUSTUS. His notions different from those of Arius, and frona 
those of many other Unitarians, III., 453. 

SOCRATES. The historian. His proneness to mendacity, I., Ill, in Note. 
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SOKOLSKI. Bulgarian archimandrite, submits to the Holy See, is consecrated 

bishop, and then apostatizes, V., 131, in Note. 
SORCERY, MEDIAEVAL. Sorcery not peculiar to the Middle Age, VI., 534. 

Witchcraft was scarcely known until nearly the close of the Middle 

Age, 535. 
SPECIES, HUMAN. Three of them, according to Valentinus, I., 34. 
SPENER, PHILIP. Founds the Protestant school of Pietists, V., 363. Refuses 

to recognize religious teaching authority in the German civil govern- 
ments, 3G4. 
SPINOLA, CRISTOFORO, O.S.F. Projects a reconciliation of the German 

Lutherans with the Holy See, IV., 377. 
STRAUSS, DAVID. His theory of myths as applied to the life of Jesus, V., 372. 

Reply of Rousseau to the assumption that miracles are impossible, 374. 
SULLY, MAURICE DE. Bishop of Paris. A typical bishop of the Middle 

Age, VI., 571. 
SWEDEN. Cause of its Protestantization, IV., 68, in Note. See GUSTAVUS- 

ADOLPHUS. 
SYLLABUS. Collection of eighty errors already condemned by Plus IX., but 

again reprobated in 1864, V., 561. It Is a condemnation of the intellectual, 

social, and religious heresies which are characteristic of the spirit of the 

world at the piesent time, 563. 
SYMMACHUS, ST., POPE. Not judged by the Palmaris Synod, I., 352. 
SYNESIUS. Bishop of Ptolemais. Allowed to retain his wife, II., 192. 

TACITUS. Testifies to the large number of Christians in the empire when 
Nero mounted the throne, I., 59. 

TALLEYRAND. His lies in furtherance of Bonaparte's interference with the 
Conclave of 1800, V., 3. 

TASSO. Made laureate by Pope Clement VIII., III., 559. His last days, 560. 

TATIAN. His heresy, and his "Diatessaron", I., 35. 

TEMPLARS, THEIR SUPPRESSION. Origin of the order, II., 454. Beginning 
of its corruption even in the time of St. Bernard, 457. Most authoritative 
works to be consulted on this subject, 458, in Note. Horrible charges 
against the Knights, 459. Nearly all the members of the preceptory of 
Paris admit their guilt, 460. But Pope Clement V. disapproves of the 
high-handed procedures of Philip the Fair, and calls the question to the 
Holy See, 461. At the pontifical inquiry the cited knights avow the truth 
of the confessions made at the Parisian investigation, 463. The same 
guilt was evinced in the cases of the Templars of Lombardy, Tuscany, 
England, and Aragon, 465. The order abolished by the Roman Pontiff, 466. 
The supposed value of the arguments deduced from Villani, St. Antonine 
of Florence, Dante, Boccaccio, etc., in favor of the Templars, 470. The 
confessions of the Templars were not wrung from unwilling lips by 
torture, 479. The suppression was not due to the covetousness of Philip 
the Fair, 482. Much of modern sympathy with the Templars is due to 
the desire of Freemasonry to vindicate for itself a respectable and 
romantic origin, 484. 

TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPES. See DEPOSING POWER and 
DOMINION, PAPAL. 

TENTH GEN. COUNCIL, SECOND LATERAN. Remedies the evils caused by 
the schism of Peter "Leonis", condemns the errors ol Peter de Bruis and 
of Arnold of Brescia, and enforces eccleciastical discipline, II., 268. 

TENTH CENTURY. Belied by Protestant, polemics when they term it one of 
intellectual and mornl darkness, II., 110. 

TERTULLIAN. Asserts the Roman Pontificate of St. Peter, I., 13. Becomes 
a Montanlst, 36. Shows the wide spread of Christianity In his day, 60. 
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THEOBALD. The chosen patron of the Carbonari, V., 4S2. 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTE. Forerunner of Pelagius, I., 253. Prime cause 
of the Controversy of the Three Chapters, 359. 

THEODOKET. Asserts the Roiuau Pontificate of St. Peter, I., 5. Pronounced 
a Catholic by the synodals of Chalcedon, but his writings against St. Cyri. 
of Alexandria are condemned by the Fifth Geu. Council, 360. 

THIERS. Connives at the destruction ot the Archieplscopai Library of Paris in 
1S31, V., 249. Partly responsible for the murder of Archbishop Darboy, 
VI., 94. His inoi delate passion for power, HI. 

THIRTEENTH GEN. COUNCIL. FIRST OF LYONS. Preludes, II., 370. Depo- 
sition of the emperor, Frederick II., 375. 

THIRTY YEARS WAR. See GUSTAVUS ADOLPhUS and RICHELIEU. 

THOMAS OF AQUINO, ST. Renaissance of his philosophy under Leo XIII., 
VI., 181. Absurdly charged with skepticism by Michelet, 642. 

THOMAS A BECKET, ST. See BECKET. 

TISZA, KOLOMAN. Hungarian statesman. Forces civil matrimony on the 
Hungarians, VI., 245. 

TOLSTOY, DIMITRY. Procurator of the Russian Holy Synod, V., 7S. His 
value as a historian, 79, SS, 94, 95, 115. 

TOURNON, CARD. DE. His sufferings because of his fidelity to the Apostolic 
See in the matter of the Chinese Rites. VI., 675. 

TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. Their origin and history, V., 443. Tract No. 90, 455. 

TRADES-UNIONS. Their universality, perfect organization, and influence in 
the Middle Age, VI., 537. 

TRAJAN. Rom. Emp. Persecutes the Christians, although he issues no new 
decrees, I., 46. The yarn about his alleged release from hell, 391. 

TRANSFERS, EPISCOPAL. Discipline in the first centuries of Christianity, 
I.. 94. 

TRANSMARINE APPEALS. Not prohibited by the Second Council of Carthage 
in the sense of an exclusion of appeals to Rome, I., 267. 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF, EIGHTEENTH GENERAL. Preludes, III., 511. Its 
sessions, 513. The Canon on the indissolubility of matrimony, and the 
practice of the United Greeks, 520. Character and authority of the 
assembly, 524. The synodals enjoyed perfect freedom of discussion, 527. 
It was not a fa'lure, 529. Reception of its decrees, 530. Criticisms of 
Rauke, 532. Reliability of Sarpi, the prized authority of Protestant critics 
of this Council, as gauged even by Ranke, 535. 

TRIAVERDINS. Albigensian rapers and pillagers, II., 2S7. 

TRUCE OF GOD. Its nature, II., 258. It was not a usurpation of civil govern- 
mental authority, 264. 

TRULLIAN OR "QUINISEXT" SYNOD. Not regarded as oecumenical by the 
Holy See, I., 449. Reasons for its respect by the Greek Schismatics, 451. 

TWELFTH GEN. COUNCIL, FOURTH LATERAN. Condemns the errors of 
the Albigenses, II., 362. Shows no regard for Otho IV., and recognizes 
Frederick II. as King of the Germans, 363. Refutation of Mosheim's 
assertion that this Council introduced the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and the practice of Auricular Confession, 369. 

"UNIGENITUS", THE BULL. Issued by Clement XI. In condemnation of the 
distinctive doctrines of Quesnel, IV., 350. The recalcitrant Quesnellists 
supported by Cardinal de Noailles, 354. The aberrations of Petitpied, 360. 
Submission of the cardinal, 366. Course of the Faculty and of the Par- 
liament of Paris, 368. Afflictions entailed on the Church of France by 
the appellants from the Bull, 270. 

UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. Founded by Napoleon on the ruins of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, V., 324. He orders that its provosts, principals, and 
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prefects shall be celibates, 326. The combat of Montalembert and other 

Catholic champions against the Universitarian monopoly, 277, 327. 
URBAN VI., POPE. See SCHISM, GREAT WESTERN. 
URBAN VIII., POPE. Revises the Roman Breviary, IV., 49. The mission of 

Panzani to England, 51. The abolition of the Jesuitesses, 54. Attitude of 

the Pontiff during the Thirty Years War, 79. His friendship for Galileo, 92. 

His attitude during the prosecution of Galileo, 93. He emitted no decision 

in the matter of the heliocentric system, 106. 
MARTYROLOGIES, ROMAN. Those compiled by Usuard, Ado, Bede, Florus, 

and Notkerus, I., 88, in Note. 
UTRECHT, JANSENIST CHURCH OF. Its birth, IV., 339 

VALDEZ. First emissary of the Reformation in Naples, III., 442. 

VALENTINIANS. Their heresies, I., 34. 

VALERIAN. Rom. Emp. Persecutes the Christians, I., 54. 

VANINI. Burnt for atheism and blasphemy by order of the Parliament of 
Toulouse, III., 455. 

VATICAN, COUNCIL OF THE, NINETEENTH GENERAL. Its convocation, 
V., 571. Reciprocal attitude of the Pontiff and the powers in the matter, 
572. Invitation to the Oriental Schismatics, but none to any of the 
Protestant sects, 573. Impotent blasphemies of Freemasonry excited by the 
Council, 575. Regulations for the guidance of the synodals, 579. The 
Pontifical Dogmatic Constitution, Dei Filius, 581. Efforts of the opponents 
of the definition of Papal Infallibility, 5S4. Popular objections against the 
doctrine, 5S7. Agitation among the "Liberal" Catholics, 591. Catholic 
declaration of Dupanloup, 593. Reasons adduced by the inopportunists, 
593, in Note. The votes, 596. The Pontifical Definition of the Dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, 599. Protestant and infidel hysterics after the defini- 
tion, 600. The argument of the inopportunists that the definition would 
impede the work of conversion, 602. The sessions or the Council were 
calm and grave, 603. The Council of the Vatican was a supreme remedy 
against the evils of pretended "Liberalism", 605. 

VAUDOIS, PIEDMONTESE. Those of the thirteenth century not to be con- 
founded with the Waldenses, and their belief was not that of the Vaudois 
of to-day, II., 318. 

VENICE, INTERDICT OF. Independent Venice firmly Catholic in faith, but 
addicted to Statolatry in matters outside the body of doctrine, IV., 3. The 
Most Serene violates the right of Ecclesiastical Immunity, and the Re- 
public is interdicted, 5. Effort of Bellarmine to restore peace, 6. England 
and Holland foment the difficulty, 8. Sarpi adds fuel to the flame, 9. Henry 
IV. refuses to countenance them, and the oligarchs submit to Rome, 10. 
In this conflict the Venetians did not even question the indirect power of 
the Pope to interfere in the affairs of States, 12. 

VERGERIO. He offered no bribe to Luther in the name of the Pope, III., 449. 
His innovations in his diocese, and his refusal to justify himself at Rome, 
prevent his admission to the Council of Trent, 450. His apostasy and his 
insubordination to Luther, 451. 

VERNACULAR, IN BIBLE AND LITURGY. Pre-Reformatlon vernacular ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, III., 310. The Liturgical languages of the Eastern 
schismatics are not vernacular, II., 128. 

VETO, RIGHT OF. In a Conclave. See EXCLUSION. 

VEUILLOT, LOUIS. Life and principles, VI., 427. 

VICTOR, ST., POPE. Merely threatened to excommunicate the Asiatic bishops 
because of their course in the Eastern Controversy, I.. 109. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II. King of Sardinia. Annexes the Romagna. Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena to Piedmont, V., 533, in Note. Excommunicated, 
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although not by name, 535. Attacks his cousin, Francis II. of Naples, with- 
out a declaration of war; embraces Garibaldi; and proclaims his annexa- 
tion of the Two Sicilies, 536. In conformity with the permission of 
Napoleon III. to "act qulckiy", he invades Umbria and the Marches, and 
annexes them to his kingdom, 540. He assumes the title of "King of 
Italy", 542. Openly aids the attempt of Garibaldi which Is thwarted at 
Mentana, 54G. Frightened by Freemasonry, he seizes the Eternal City, 
and installs himself in the Quirinal, 54S. Offers a pension to Pius IX., but 
it is refused, 551. His death, 56S. 

VILLANI, JOHN. Ills authority as a historian, II., 437. 

VIRG1LIUS, ST. Disputes with St. Boniface, and appeais to Rome, I., 305. 
See BONIFACE, ST. 

VIRGINS, CONSECRATED. Among the early Christians, VI., 520. Nunneries 
began with the freedom of Christianity, 521. Age of profession, 523. 
Blessing of the veils, which were of three kinds, 524. Duties of "deacon- 
esses", 525. The "canouesses" of mediaeval times, 526. 

VOLTAIRE. Value of the "Lives" by Condorcet and Duvernet, the sources of 
nearly all Protestant and infidel writings on Voltaire, IV., 505. Francois- 
Marie Arouet adopts the more aristocratic name of "M. de Voltaire", 508. 
His relations with Bolingbroke, 509. His "Heuriade", 511. His "Brutus", 
512. His apotheosis of the infamous Adrienne Lecouvreur, 513. His best 
prose work, "Charles XII", 514. His "Philosophical Letters" burnt by the 
public executioner, 516. Audaciously dedicates his "Mahomet" to Pope 
Benedict XIV., 518. The Pompadour causes his appointment as historiog- 
rapher of France, 519. His relations with Frederick II. of Prussia, as 
narrated by himself, 521. His "Age of Louis XIV", 526. His rupture with 
Frederick, 529. His lubrlcious insults to "The Maid", 530. Becomes the 
Sage of Ferney, and first pronounces his ecrascz V infamc, 531. His 
opinion of Diderot's "Encyclopedia", 534. His "Essay on the Morals and 
Spirit of Nations", 535. Tries to establish a phiiosophistic "convent" in 
order to wage more successful war on "the infamous one", 536. Ferney 
the Mecca of philosophists, 538. Returns to Paris, where he is idolized, 
540. He is embraced ecstatically by Benjamin Franklin, 542. The Free- 
masonry of Voltaire, 523, in Note; 542. His last days, and the sacrilegious 
comedy of his retractation and confession, 543. His death one of rage 
and despair, 546. The remains now venerated in the Paris Pantheon are 
probably not those of Voltaire, but those of an unknown monk, 548, in 
Note. Voltaire was no friend of "the people", 549. His contempt for 
Rousseau, 550. His hatred for Poland, and his veneration of his "Saint", 
Catharine II., 551. He was no partisan of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity; and he despised France, 553. He was no historian. His travesties 
and falsifications in Tiis "Age of Louis XIV.", 556. His justification of 
mendacity, 560. He was neither a genius nor a philosopher, 561. His 
calumny on Fgnelon, 326. 

VORAGINE, JACOBUS DE. Value of his "Golden Legend", VI., 579. 

WALDENSES. Origin and doctrines, II., 308. Their divisions, 311. They were 
not forerunners of the Protestant Reformation, 314. Not to be con- 
founded with the Vaudols of Piedmont, 318. Justification of Pope Innocent 
HI., in t)he matter of his treatment of the Waldenses, 319. 

WALLENSTEIN (ALBERT RALSKO). His origin and career, IV., 63, in Note. 
His fall not due to Richelieu, 64. Urges the emperor to sack Rome, 80. 

WARD, WILLIAM GEORGE. His connection with the Oxford Movement, V., 
451, 459, 461, His "Ideal" condemned by the Oxford Convocation, 465. His 
conversion, 469. 
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WEISSHAUPT. Founds the Illuminati, IV., 427. Corrupts German ecclesiastics, 

428. His doctrines, 429. His conversion, 430. 
WELLINGTON. Insists on Catholic Emancipation in order to avert civil war, 

V., 232. 
WESLEY, JOHN. Virulent persecutor of Catholics, and chief author of the 

Gordon Riots, V., 179. 
WESTPHALIA, PEACE OF. Simply a consecration of "accomplished facts", 

IV., 77. Loss it entailed on Germany, 78. Reason for its reprobation by 

Pope Innocent X., 79. 
WHITE FATHERS. Instituted by Lavigerie, VI., 299. 
WILFRID, ST. His history a proof that the early Anglo-Saxon Church 

acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, I., 412. 
WILLIAM I. German Emperor. His duplicity, VI., 2, 30. He was an ardent 

Freemason, 10. 
WILLIAM II. German Emperor. His visits to the Vatican, and the boorish- 

ness of his brother Henry, VI., 272. 
WILLIAM III. King of England. His provision "for the further preventing 

the growth of Popery", V., 161. 
WINDTHORST (of Meppen). Parliamentary champion of the German Catholics, 

VI., 14, 28, 38, 141. 
WULSTAN, ST. Resigns his diocese at the tomb of St. Edward, II., 174, 

in Note. 
WYCKLIFFE. The affair of Canterbury Hall, II., 568. Becomes an innovator, 

569. His condemned propositions, 571. He was neither the author of the- 

first translation of the Bible into the English language, nor the author 

of the so-called Wyckliffe's Translation, 576. Differences between the 

Wyckliffian and the Protestant tenets, 577. Comparative leniency dis- 
played toward the Wyckliffites, 579. 
XAVIER, FRANCIS, ST. Founds the Jesuit missions in Japan, V., 392. 
ZISKA. Leader of the Thaborite Hussites. His character and exploits, III., 

11, in Note. 
ZIZIM. PRINCE. Son of the sultan, Mahomet II. The question of the guilt 

of Pore Alexander VI. in procuring his death. III., 215, in Note. 
ZOSIMUS, ST . POPE. He did not approve a heresy when he designated t* _ e book' 

of Caelest'us as "Catholic", I., 261. He received appeals from the African 

dioceses, 264. The famous "Transmarine" Canon was not directed against 

appeals to the Holy See, but against appeals to the "Transmarine" bishop* 

of Milan and Aries, 272. 
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